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Congressional Record 


SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 11 a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
: THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, April 27, 1938, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. BARKLEY. I make the point of no quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark King Overton 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Lee Pope 
Austin Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley Prazier Lonergan Schwartz 
George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Borah Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich Glass McKellar Smith 
Brown, N. H. Green McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Hale Miller Townsend 
Bulow Harrison Milton Truman 
Burke tch Minton Tydings 
Byrd Hayden Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Herring Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Holt Norris Wagner 
Caraway Hughes Nye Walsh 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney White 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Reames] is detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Hircucock] are detained 
in their respective States on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hutz], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Matoney], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper), and the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
WHEELER] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Davis] 
are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 

Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had passed the bill (S. 477) to prevent fraud, deception, or 
other improper practice in connection with business before 
the United States Patent Office, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9996. An act to authorize the registration of certain 
collective trade-marks; 

H. R. 10298. An act authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10332. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain widows, former widows, and helpless and 
dependent children of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War; and 

H. J. Res. 447. Joint resolution to protect the copyrights 
and patents of foreign exhibitors at the Pacific Mercado In- 
ternational Exposition, to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., 
in 1940. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 573) to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint Reso- 
lution authorizing Federal participation in the New York 
World's Fair 1939,” and it was signed by the Vice President. 


MARCH REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the activi- 
ties and expenditures of the Corporation for the month 
of March 1938, including statement of loan and other au- 
thorizations made during the month, showing the name, 
amount, and rate of interest or dividend in each case, which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
in the nature of a memorial from the State Camp of Penn- 
sylvania, Patriotic Order Sons of America, remonstrating 
against the enactment of House bill 8099, to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 relative to the marking of imported 
goods, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted at 
Washington, D. C., by the Forty-seventh Annual Continental 
Congress of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, protesting against the use of Execu- 
tive authority by the President in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition signed by sun- 
dry pupils of the West Intermediate School, of Jackson, 
Mich., praying for the restoration of the portrait of George 
Washington on the 3-cent stamp, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. ASHURST presented a petition signed by 19,556 
citizens of the State of Arizona, praying for the adoption 
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of policies designed to keep America out of war, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH presented a resolution adopted by the Tax- 
payers Association, Inc., of Quincy, Mass., protesting against 
the proposed appropriation of additional funds for relief 
purposes except to the extent to continue the existing 
work-relief program for the needs of the unemployed, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


CONTINUATION OF W. P. A. AID TO ADULT EDUCATION—PETITIONS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I send to the desk a num- 
ber of petitions from the State of New York asking the 
Works Progress Administration to continue aid to adult 
education which I understand is threatened to be ter- 
minated on June 30, this year. I ask that the petitions 
may be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the petitions were received and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


REFERENDUM ON SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are about to take part in an event that is 
a regular occurrence in the lives of all other Americans, but 
is denied to the 600,000 inhabitants of the Nation’s Capital. 
On Saturday, April 30, they are going to vote. 

They are going to conduct an unofficial referendum on 
the question of extending suffrage to the only part of the 
continental United States where this fundamental right of 
citizenship may not be exercised. While the vote will not 
be official or binding, the holding of such a referendum is 
indicative of a growing interest in the subject, and in the 
demand for the rights of citizenship for residents of the 
District of Columbia. 

Arrangements also have been made for hearings on May 
4 and 5 before the House Judiciary Committee on the two 
joint resolutions now pending in Congress dealing with the 
question. 

I am wholeheartedly in sympathy with this effort on the 
part of the citizens of the District of Columbia to obtain 
the right of suffrage. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, with the signatures, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, a petition signed by officers 
of two score of local organizations, presenting arguments 
in support of granting the franchise to the District. I hope 
my colleagues will recall from a reading of this petition 
the reasons presented by the Senate District Committee in 
1922 in support of giving the residents of this city a voice 
in their Government. 

There being no objection, the petition, with the signa- 
tures, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Your petitioners, the Citizens’ Joint Committee on National 
Representation for the District of Columbia, and the presidents 
of its constituent and cooperating organizations, whose names 
are subscribed below, hereby reaffirm the principles proclaimed by 
the founders of our Republic that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny”; that “governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed”; and in order that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people” may 
become an accomplished fact for all the people of the United 
States, respectfully represent: 

That the over one-half million totally disfranchised citizens 
of the United States resident in the District of Columbia, who 
obey national laws, who outnumbered those resident in 10 States, 
who pay more national taxes than 26 of the States, who two 
decades ago supplied to the Army and Navy of the United States 
a larger number of men than any one of seven of the States and 
oversubscribed their quotas of all wartime funds, and who now 
have no voice in the National Government and none in their 
local government, are entitled to voting representation in Con- 
gress and in the electoral college, and to the same access to the 
Federal courts as citizens residing in States; and to have granted 
to Congress by the Constitution, power to set up a government 
elected by and responsible to the residents of the District and 
power to transfer to that government such powers in respect to 
District legislation as Congress may determine to be consistent 
with the mutual interests of the Nation and its Capital. 

We therefore respectfully petition the adoption of S. J. Res. 13 
and the identical H, J. Res. 232, and S. J. Res. 246 and the identi- 
cal H. J. Res. 564, which propose constitutional amendments em- 
powering Congress to grant the above relief to citizens of the 
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United States resident in the District of Columbia; and in sup- 
port of this petition we submit the appended argument: 
Theodore W. Noyes, chairman, Citizens’ Joint Committee 
on District of Columbia National Representation; E. F. 
Colladay, president, Board of Trade; L, A. Carruthers, 
president, Federation of Citizens’ Associations; John 
Locher, president, Central Labor Union; Mrs. Lloyd W. 
Biddle, president, Federation of Women’s Clubs; Nettie 
Podell Ottenberg, president, Voteless D. C. League of 
Women Voters; Ford E. Young, president, Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association; Arthur G. Bishop, 
president, District of Columbia Building and Loan 
League; Bolitha J. Laws, president, Bar Association; 
Annabel Matthew, president, Women’s Bar Association; 
Theodore S. Grape, president, Federation of Business 
Mens’ Associations; Joseph P. McCurdy, president, 
Maryland State and District of Columbia Federation of 
Labor; Dr. Victor Meyers, chairman, Inter-Federation 
Conference; Theodore W. Noyes, president, Association 
of Oldest Inhabitants; William McK. Clayton, president, 
District Delegate Association; Evan H. Tucker, presi- 
dent, Northeast Washington Citizens“ Association; 
Martin J. Luchs, president, Washington Real Estate 
Board; Wilmot R. Squier, president, Advertising Club of 
Washington; Hazel Fenning, president, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club: Mary O'Toole, second vice president, Woman's 
City Club; William E. Richardson, president, Society of 
Natives of the District of Columbia; Rhoda J. Milliken, 
vice president, Monday Evening Club; Jeanne F. Sonne- 
born, first vice president, Washington Section, National 
Council of Jewish Women; A. Julian Brylawski, presi- 
dent, Motion Picture Theater Owners’ Association of the 
District of Columbia; Lyle F. O'Rourke, president, 
Junior Board of Commerce; Roscoe W. Reichard, pres- 
ident, Associated Retail Credit Men of Washington, 
D. C.; Arthur J. Shaffer, president, Florists’ Club of 
Washington; Grant Bingman, president, Hotel Greeters 
of America, Charter 31; Eugene H. MeLachlen, president, 
Newcomers Club; Agnes Giles Newman, president, 
Soroptimist Club; Etta L. Taggart, president, The 
Washingtonians; Caroline Hogue, president, Washing- 
ton Branch American Association of University Women; 
David B. Herman, department commander, Department 
of District of Columbia Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
Joseph J. Malloy, department commander, Department 
of District of Columbia, American Legion; Katherine S. 
Meritt, president, Political Study Club; P. H. Colman, 
president, Young Democratic Clubs of the District of 
Columbia; Malcolm S. McConihe, Democratic national 
committeeman for the District of Columbia; E. F. Colla- 
day, Republican national committeeman for the District 
of Columbia; Gardner Jackson, president, Washington 
Branch, American Civil Liberties Union; Wilbur S. Finch, 
chairman, Citizens’ Conference for District of Columbia 
Suffrage. 
AMERICANIZE THE WASHINGTONIAN—ARGUMENT 


The Americans of the District of Columbia constitute the only 
community in all the expanse of the continental United States— 
populous, intelligent, public spirited, of adequate resources— 
which is denied representation in the National Government and 
is denied any voice in its local government, 

The number of persons resident here is now so large, 627,000 by 
the census estimate as of July 1, 1937, that their claims can no 
longer be ignored. 

National representation is a distinctive basic right of the 
American citizen—in a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people—in a government which roots its justice in consent 
of the governed, in a representative government which inseparably 
couples taxation and military service with representation. 

Since the 627,000 Americans of the District pay national taxes, 
obey national laws, and go to war in the Nation's defense, they 
are entitled on American principles to be represented in the Na- 
tional Government which taxes them, which makes all laws for 
them, and which sends them to war. 

They exclusively are further entitled to all the separate control of 
their local affairs which is compatible with national interests. 

Congress is impotent without constitutional amendment to 
grant them relief. 

In recognition and reaffirmation of the above-stated American 
principles we urge most earnestly the approval by Congress of 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 13 and the identical House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 232, and Senate Joint Resolution No. 246, and the 
identical House Joint Resolution No. 564, which propose constitu- 
tional amendments empowering Congress to grant representation in 
the House, Senate, and electoral college to residents of the District 
of Columbia, and the former of which grants them the same access 
to the Federal courts as citizens residing in the States, and the 
latter of which grants to Congress power to set up a government 
elected by and responsible to the residents of the District and the 
power to transfer to that government such powers in respect to 
District legislation as Congress may determine to be consistent with 
the mutual interests of the Nation and its Capital. 

The reasoning of the Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia in its favorable report in 1922 on an earlier form of the 
Capper-Norton joint resolution applies with equal force to the 
Lewis-Randolph joint resolution. The latter resolution, however, 
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omits the provision giving residents of the District access to the 
courts of the United States, but includes a new proposal enlarging 
the power of Congress to delegate its power of exclusive legislation 
in respect to the District. This power, except in respect to munici- 
pal ordinances, has been denied by the courts in construing the 
exclusive legislation section of the Constitution. 

Without this additional grant of power, Congress would con- 
tinue to be impotent to set up in the District an effective local 
government to which could be delegated, in relief of Congress, such 
of the burden of local legislation as Congress shall determine, for 
which it lacks the time for thorough consideration because of the 
pressure of national business and the demands of active constitu- 
encies. 

The amendment proposed by Senate Joint Resolution No. 13 and 
the identical House Joint Resolution No. 232 is to insert at the end 
of section 3, article IV, the following words: 

“The Congress shall have power to admit to the status of citi- 
zens of a State the residents of the District constituting the seat 
of the government of the United States, created by article I, sec- 
tion 8, for the purpose of representation in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice President, and for the 

of suing and being sued in the courts of the United States 
under the provisions of article III, section 2. 

“When the Congress shall exercise this power the residents of 
such District shall be entitled to elect one or two Senators, as de- 
termined by the Congress, or such other representative in the 
Senate as Congress may provide for, Representatives in the House, 
according to their numbers as determined by the decennial enu- 
meration, and Presidential electors equal in number to their 
aggregate representation in the House and Senate, or as the 
Congress may provide. 

“The Congress shall provide by law the qualification of voters 
and the time and manner of choosing the Senator or Senators, the 
Representative or Representatives, and the electors herein 
authorized. 

“The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 

wer.” 

P Tne amendment proposed by Senate Joint Resolution No. 246 and 
the identical House Joint Resolution No. 564 is to add the following 
article: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The Congress shall have the power to establish a 
republican form of government for the District constituting the 
seat of government of the United States. The government so es- 
tablished shall have such legislative, executive, and judicial of- 
ficers, to be selected in such manner as the Congress shall by 
law provide; and such government shall exercise such legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers over the said District as the Congress 
shall by law provide. 

“Sec, 2. The residents of the said District shall be entitled to 
elect Representatives in the House of Representatives of the United 
States, the number thereof to be determined on the basis of the 
decennial enumeration in the same manner as the number of the 
Representatives of each of the several States is determined. The 
residents of the said District shall be entitled to elect one or two 
Senators as the Congress shall by law provide, and to elect Presi- 
dential electors equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the said District may be entitled in the Con- 
gress. Each Representative and Senator so elected shall be a resi- 
dent of the District and shall the same qualifications as to 
age and citizenship and shall be entitled to the same rights and 
privileges as a Representative or Senator of a State. 

“Sec. 8. The Congress shall by law provide for the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for the officers of the government 
of the said District, and the Representatives, Senators, and Presi- 


dential electors, herein authorized, and for the qualifications of 


the voters at such elections.” 

We urge with confidence the approval by Congress of these 
amendments for these reasons: 

First. Because we ask at this time merely that Congress shall be 
given new constitutional powers without committing Congress as 
to when or how it shall exercise these powers. We ask two-thirds 
of Congress to vote to give a majority of Congress new powcrs 
which harmonize with and equitably round out the existing con- 
stitutional powers of Congress. No good reason can be assigned 
why Congress should not unanimously approve this proposal to 
enlarge on logical, wholesome lines its own powers. 

The Constitution, as it stands, either gives or empowers Con- 
gress to give national representation and local self-government to 
Territories, or incipient States, in fact to the whole area of the 
Republic, except the seat of government, the National Capital. 
When either of the pending amendments is ratified the power of 
Congress to grant national representation will be rounded out and 
perfected and extended to every part of the Republic. 

The District with its 627,000 Americans, intelligent, public spir- 
ited, patriotic, is not merely the only area in the contiguous and 
continental United States which is without national representa- 
tion and which does not participate in either the national or the 
local government. It is also the only area in the whole expanse 


of the Republic to which Congress cannot extend the right of 
national representation and local self-government to such t 
as Congress wills. 

Both of these amendments correct Congress’ lack of power. They 
do not correct the District’s lack of power. They empower Con- 
gress to grant this national representation and to delegate its 
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power to legislate, and do not direct it or fix any time limitation 
within which these powers must be exercised. 

Second. Because Congress, if and when in the future it shall 
exercise these powers, will deservedly bestow upon the Americans 
of the District the highest privilege, right, and power of American 
national citizenship and will relieve the Nation of the shame of 
un-American, totally nonrepresentative government in the Capital 
City under the Nation’s exclusive control; without disturbing that 
exclusive control except as Congress shall see fit to exercise its 
new power to delegate local legislative power over local matters; 
and without creating a new State. 

The 627,000 Americans of the District do not give their consent 
to their National Government through elected representatives in 
accordance with American principles like all other Americans of 
the continental and contiguous United States. 

In respect to the 627,000 Americans of the District, representa- 
tion is divorced from taxation and soldier service. We bear all the 
national burdens of citizens of a State in national taxes, in sub- 
jection to national laws, and as national soldiers sent to war. In 
genuine representative government, rights and obligations are 
inseparably wedded. We meet fully the national obligation. We 
bear cheerfully our share of the national burden. We are entitled 
to all vital national rights and privileges. 

Washingtonians have paid their proportion of every national tax, 
direct or indirect, from the birth of the Nation. The only national 
taxes that fall directly and in ascertainable amounts upon the 
Americans are the internal-revenue taxes, including income, pay- 
roll, excise, and other miscellaneous taxes. In the fiscal year 
1936-37 the District of Columbia contributed to these taxes $23,- 
048,450, exceeding 26 of the States, though it exceeded in popula- 
tion only 10 of them. Its contribution was $3,154,087 greater than 
those of eight of the States combined. Those 8 States are repre- 
sented by 27 Senators and Representatives who are participating 
in the decisions as to how this money is to be spent. Its con- 
tribution was only $1,491,496 less than the combined payments of 
nine States. 

Washingtonians have risked life and shed their blood in every 
national war. In the Civil War the first volunteers came from the 
Capital, and Washingtonians supplied a greater percentage of 
troops in excess of eir quota than nearly every State in the 
Union. The District was also a heavy contributor to the man- 
power of the Confederate Army. In the War with Spain they sent 
to Cuba a fine regiment, exceeding their quota in numbers. The 
same response was made when the summons to the Mexican border 
came. At that time the percentage of men of military age en- 
rolled in the organized militia was greater in the District than in 
any State of the Union. Washington sent more soldiers to the 
border than 22 of the States. 

In the World War no other American community responded more 
enthusiastically and effectively to the call to arms and universal 
service. They were eager volunteers of money for war through 
the Red Cross and other agencies, and of personal service through 
enlistment in Army, Navy, National Guard, or Home Defense 
League. They showed patriotic readiness to bear the burden of 
conscription, whether in the shape of taxes imposed on lines which 
caused the District of Columbia (1918-19) to contribute more 
than any one of 15 of the States, and more than 5 of the States 
combined; or in the shape of universal personal service and the 
selective draft. 

In the World War the District of Columbia has made a record 
of which the Nation should be proud. The total voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps for the District was 
8,314, a number greater than that in seven States, viz, Nevada, Del- 
aware, Arizona, Wyoming, Vermont, New Mexico, and New Hamp- 
shire, and only a trifle less than three other States. The number 
of men inducted into the Army under the first and second regis- 
trations was 9,631, making a total of voluntary enlistments and 
inductions into the service of the Government of 17,945. In other 
words, the percentage of voluntary enlistments was 46.33 percent 
of the total inductions into the service. 

The proportion which the voluntary enlistments bear to the total 
number of enlistments and inductions by way of registration was 
greater for the District of Columbia than for every State of the 
Union except Rhode Island, Oregon, Washington, California, and 
Maine, and more than one-third greater than the percentage for 
the country as a whole. 

To every demand of devotion and self-sacrifice made upon 
Americans Washington has rendered, is rendering, and will always 
render full, hearty, and unstinted response. 

In notable particulars we are deprived of the rights and privi- 
leges of Americans who are citizens of a State. 

As a suitor in the courts of the United States the District resi- 
dent has, the Supreme Court says, a lower standing than an alien. 

In relation to national laws the sole function of the District 
residents is to obey. They take no part in making the laws which 
they must obey. 

In relation to national taxes their sole function is to pay. They 
have nothing to say, like other taxpayers, concerning the amount 
and kind of taxes they shall pay and how the tax money shall be 
spent, 

In relation to national war their sole function is to fight in 
obedience to command. They have no voice, like other Americans, 
in the councils which determine war and peace. They have no 
representation in the Government which requires them to fight, 
bleed, and perhaps to die. 
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The favorable report of the Senate District Committee in 1922 
admirably summarizes the characteristics of the Capper-Norton 

posed amendment when it says: 

“Summarizing, we find and report: 

“The proposed constitutional amendment does not reduce the 
power of Congress in respect to the Capital, but adds a new power; 
it does not propose the admission of the District into the Union 
as a sovereign State; it does not propose the destruction of the 
10 miles square’ provision of the Constitution; it does not lessen 
in the smallest degree the control by the Nation through Con- 
gress of what remains of the ‘10 miles square’; it does not disturb 
in any way the financial relation of Nation and Capital; it is not 
based upon either the abolition or retention of the half-and-half 
law; it does not propose or involve changes in the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District. 

“It plans to bestow upon the 437,000 (census of 1920) Ameri- 
cans of the District a distinctive basic right of the American citi- 
zen—in a government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple—in a government which roots its justice in consent of the 
governed—in a representative government which inseparably cou- 
ples taxation and arms bearing as a soldier with representation. 

“This distinctive American privilege decorates the American with 
a badge of honor and arms him with power. Its lack slurs the 
Washingtonian as unfit and defective, and slurs the Nation as in 
this respect un-American and impotent. 

“What the amendment proposes is equitable in itself and com- 

sory in accordance with American principles and traditions. 

“It gives to residents of the District rights and privileges which, 
under our scheme of government, belong to all who pay national 
taxes and fight as national soldiers. 

It gives to residents of the District a self-protecting power in 
the national councils which is denied to the resident of no other 
community in all of the mainland and contiguous United States 
from Maine to Texas and from New York to California. 

“In the matter of access to the Federal courts it raises District 
residents from a lower plane than that of aliens to the status of 
citizens of a State. 

“National representation of the District will remove from the 
Nation the shame of impotency. 

“It will proclaim to the world that the great Republic is as 
devoted to the principles of representative government and as 
capable of enforcing them as other republics with capitals in 
nation-controlled districts, like Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina. 
These nations have not found themselves impotent to give full 
national representation to the people of their capitals. 

“It will proclaim to the world that the people of Washington 
are as fit to participate in national representative government as 
the people of Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Mexico City. 
Washington will cease to be the only capital in all the world whose 
people, slurred as tainted or defective, are unworthy to enjoy the 
same national representation as that enjoyed by all other cities of 
the Nation. 

“Washington will cease to be the only American community— 
numerous, intelligent, prosperous, public spirited, and patriotic— 
in all the expanse of continental and contiguous United States 
whose fitness to exercise national privileges as well as to bear na- 
tional burdens is denied. 

“National representation will clothe the Washingtonian with a 
vital American privilege to which he is undeniably in equity 
entitled; will cleanse him of the stigma and stain of un-Ameri- 
canism, and curing his political impotency, will arm him with a 
certain power. 

“Tt will relieve the Nation of the shame of un-Americanism at 
its heart and of impotency to cure this evil. 

“It will inflict no injury or hardship upon either Nation or 
Capital to counteract these benefits.” 

This report applies with even greater force today in support of 
national representation for the District of Columbia as proposed 
in both the Capper-Norton and the Lewis-Randolph amendments; 
and the additional power of Congress to delegate to a local gov- 
ernment its power to legislate, as proposed in the latter amend- 
ment, is supported by the facts on which that report was based. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7826) to make 
available for national-park purposes certain lands within the 
boundaries of the proposed Isle Royale National Park, and 
for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1658) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 9349) for the relief of the Nicolson Seed Farms, 
a Utah corporation, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1659) thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2006) to 
permit certain special-delivery messengers to acquire a 
classified status through noncompetitive examination, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1660) thereon. 
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Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1661) to accompany the bill (S. 3845) 
to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide for the regulation of 
civil aeronautics, and for other purposes, heretofore reported. 

Mr. VAN NUYS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3793) to amend section 313 
of the Federal Power Act, with respect to rehearings and 
court review of orders or findings made under such act, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1662) thereon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 3836. A bill relating to the manner of securing written 
consent for the reconcentration of cotton under section 
383 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (Rept. No. 
1663); and 

S. 3882. A bill amending the act authorizing the collec- 
tion and publication of cotton statistics by requiring a record 
to be kept of bales ginned by counties (Rept. No. 1664). 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1486) to 
amend section 30 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An 
act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1665) thereon. 4 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3769. A bill granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge, known as the 
Smith Point Bridge, across navigable waters at or near 
Mastic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Rept. 
No. 1666); and 

S. 3770. A bill granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate toll bridges known as the Long 
Island Loop Bridges, across navigable waters at or near East 
Marion to Shelter Island, and Shelter Island to North 
Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Rept. No. 1667). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on April 26, 1938, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1882) 
for the relief of the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

(Mr. Lez introduced Senate bill 3918, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3919) to authorize the Secretary of War to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public works in connec- 
tion with the War Department in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 3920) to amend the act entitled “An act creating 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission and 
defining its purposes and powers,” approved February 25, 1929, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

A bill (S. 3921) for the relief of Remijio Ortiz; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 3922) to prohibit the unauthorized use of the 
name or insignia of the 4-H clubs, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: 

A bill (S. 3923) for the relief of Ray Wimmer; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mrs. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 3924) to provide for the immediate reapportion- 
ment of certain cotton acreage allotments; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. POPE: - 

A bill (S. 3925) authorizing the construction of a weir at 
Yellowstone Lake and a tunnel for the diversion of water 
from such lake to a tributary of the Snake River; and 

A bill (S. 3926) to provide for allowing to the Gem irriga- 
tion district and Ontario-Nyssa irrigation district of the 
Owyhee project terms and payment dates for charges deferred 
under the Reclamation Moratorium Acts similar to those 
applicable to the deferred construction charges of other proj- 
ects under said acts, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3927) to authorize an appropriation to aid in 
` defraying the expenses of the observance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the battles of Chickamauga, Ga., Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., and Missionary Ridge, Tenn.; and to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary of the removal 
from Tennessee of the Cherokee Indians, at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and at Chickamauga, Ga., from September 18 to Sep- 
tember 24, 1938, inclusive, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MINTON: 

A bill (S. 3928) making it a felony to publish as a fact any- 
thing known to be false; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

A bill (S. 3929) to authorize the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
to create public corporate authorities to undertake slum 
clearance and projects to provide dwelling accommodations 
for families of low income and to issue bonds therefor, to 
authorize the legislature to provide for financial assistance 
to such authorities by the Government of Puerto Rico and its 
municipalities, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 3930) to make available certain sums to States 
which failed in 1936 or 1937 to take full advantage of the 
credit provisions of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. MINTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 287) to provide for the opera- 
tion of the Peru and Indianapolis railway post office by 
motor vehicle over the public highways; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

REAPPORTIONMENT OF COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I noticed in the morning Herald 
a story concerning a revolt staged by 3,000 farmers in the 
State of Illinois against the acreage reductions provided in 
the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act, which the Senate 
passed several months ago. 

I wish to quote from a portion of this news story entitled 
“Mushroom Revolt,” in which farmers of six States joined 
the fight against the United States crop-control program. 
I quote as follows: 

Macoms, ILL., April 27.—Farm delegates of six States tonight 
endorsed the Corn Belt Liberty League’s “mushroom revolt“ against 
provisions of the Federal Government's crop-control program. 

More than 3,000 farmers, most of them from Illinois, but with 
delegations from Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
jammed the Macomb Armory and overflowed into the roped-off 
streets where a heavy rain was falling. 

Delegates reaffirmed a resolution passed at the organization meet- 
ing a week ago, protesting to President Roosevelt provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

I am sure the Members of the Senate will remember that 
in the several speeches which I made protesting against the 
compulsory features of the agricultural bill I predicted that 
the measure would cause a great deal of unrest and dissatis- 
faction among the farmers of our country. 

I am in receipt of many communications from the farmers 
of my State, copies of which I hold in my hand, protesting 
against the county cotton quotas which have now been 
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received, and on which county committees have just com- 
pleted their work in making individual allotments of quota 
acres to farmers. Some serious difficulties have arisen in 
regard to the agricultural law. Individual county allotments 
to farmers must be made on the basis of land in cultivation. 
Except in the case of new growers and small growers, the 
distribution of these quota acres is made on something of an 
equal basis to all farmers. Consequently it is plain to see 
that many farmers who have been growing a relatively small 
acreage of cotton will receive in excess of the acreage grown 
in the past few years, and a quota in excess of the cotton 
they wish to grow. 

In western Oklahoma, in particular, where the wheat acre- 
age has been increased greatly during the past few years, 
many farmers will receive substantial quotas of cotton acres 
on which no cotton will be planted this year. Under the 
terms of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the allocation of 
such quotas is mandatory on the county committee. Each 
must make the allocation, even though they know in advance 
that no cotton will be planted on these farms. 

After quotas have been assigned to all farms no changes 
can be made; that is, acreage cannot be shifted from one 
farm, the operator of which does not wish to plant cotton, 
to another farm where the farmer wishes to plant the cotton. 

The sum total of the assigned quota acreage which will 
not be used, under the terms of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, has been termed as “frozen acres.” In Oklahoma it is 
estimated by the Agricultural Extension Service and other 
State agencies that after the distribution of Oklahoma’s 
2,189,000 acres is made, not less than 15 percent of that acre- 
age will be “frozen acres.” That is, it appears that approxi- 
mately 330,000 acres of land out of Oklahoma’s quota of 
2,221,000 will not and cannot be planted to cotton under the 
terms of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Some estimate 
that this percentage will run as high as 20 percent, but by 
using the smaller figure we find that Oklahoma’s planted 
acres have thus been limited to 1,890,000, which means a 
loss of many millions of dollars to the cotton farmers of 
my State. 

I am certain that the situation which exists in my State is 
also true of all of the other States which produce cotton, 
and that a serious loss of millions of dollars is threatened 
to cotton producers throughout the country unless an 
amendment can be passed by Congress immediately provid- 
ing for the reallocation of these “frozen acres” to those who 
wish to use them. 

I wish to point out to the Senate that this would in no way 
enlarge the quotas allowed for each State, but would merely 
permit farmers of these States to plant the full quota origi- 
nally given them. 

I wish to quote from a telegram which is typical of many 
I have received, showing exactly how the cotton acreage 
allotment is working in Jackson County, Okla.: 

Cotton acreage situation here very acute. Out of 109,000 acres 
allotted to cotton in Jackson County only approximately 85,000 
acres can be allotted to farmers under present set-up. Many 
farmers have planted their cotton allotment in wheat and cannot 
use this year. We want such allotments released to our county 
committee so these frozen acres may be used by other farmers 
desiring to plant more than their farm allotment, but not to ex- 
ceed the total county allotment of 109,000 acres, 

When the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 was passed, 
an addition of 4 percent was added to each farmer’s allotted 
quota, in the hope of taking care of the present situation. 
However, it has utterly failed to do so, and unless the amend- 
ment which I am introducing in the Senate this morning 
is adopted, millions of acres of cotton-producing lands will 
lie idle during the coming year. These acres were supposed 
to produce cotton according to the allotment made by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Needless to say, this will re- 
sult in the loss of millions of dollars to the Nation and to the 
cotton farmers. 

I secured the aid of the drafting counsel and prepared a 
bill to correct the situation, and I wish to introduce it, and 
ask that it be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. I hope early action may be had on the bill. 
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The bill (S. 3918) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for the reapportionment 
of cotton acreage allotments not planted by farmers entitled 
thereto, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I should like to add to 
what the Senator from Oklahoma has said that we are 
having the same trouble in Arkansas that is being experi- 
enced in Oklahoma, and I am glad the Senator has intro- 
duced the bill which he has just presented. I myself was 
preparing to introduce such a bill. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10298. An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 10332. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain widows, former widows, and helpless and 
dependent children of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 9996. An act to authorize the registration of certain 
collective trade-marks; and 

H. J. Res. 447. Joint resolution to protect the copyrights 
and patents of foreign exhibitors at the Pacific Mercado In- 
ternational Exposition, to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., in 
1940; to the Committee on Patents. 

AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RELATIVE TO POPULAR VOTE— 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. AUSTIN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the ratification of constitutional amend- 
ments by popular vote, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. POPE submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 45, line 23, to strike out “$114,152” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$139,152.” 

On page 93, line 6, to strike out “$5,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof not to exceed $6,000,000.” 

On page 93, line 13, before the word “to”, to insert “and an 
additional $2,000,000, subject to approval by the President.” 

On page 97, line 8, to strike out “$500,000: Provided,” and lines 
9 and 10, and insert the following: “$1,000,000: Provided, That 
not over $50,000 of funds provided for in this paragraph shall be 
expended on any one project without the approval of the Presi- 
dent.” 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL 
CLAUSE BILLS 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
a resolution (S. Res. 271), which was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of 
the Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to have printed for its use 700 additional copies 
of the hearings held before said committee during the current 
session on the bills (S. 1356 and H. R. 1668) to amend paragraph 
(1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4) known as the long-and- 
short-haul-charge clause, 


REPUBLICANISM—ITS FUTURE—ARTICLE BY SENATOR M’NARY 

(Mr. Lopce asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an article by Senator McNary published in the 
Christian Science Monitor on April 27, 1938, entitled “Re- 
publicanism—tits Future,” which appears in the Appendix.] 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 

(Mr. Harck asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address on the subject The American 
Schools, delivered by Senator THomas of Utah on Wednes- 
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day, April 27, 1938, under the auspices of the National 
Education Association, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ROOSEVELT RECOVERY AND REFORM—ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH B. 
KEENAN 

(Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record a radio address delivered by Hon. Joseph B. 
Keenan, the assistant to the Attorney General, before the 
South Atlantic Conference of Democratic Women, at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., on April 27, 1938.) 
PROTEST AGAINST GOVERNMENT SPENDING—ARTICLE FROM NEW 

YORK TIMES 

[Mr. Townsend asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the New York Times of 
Thursday, April 28, 1938, under the heading Spending Re- 
volt Started by Women, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in discussing the pend- 
ing bill it is not my purpose, except in a few particulars, to 
discuss the details of the program which this measure seeks 
to authorize. That has been done by others who preceded 
me in these very interesting discussions. 

I stand upon the proposition that in determining its action 
upon this measure the Congress, and particularly the Sen- 
ate, is not only determining what our naval strength shall 
be, but in the last analysis it is implementing our foreign 
policy. I think it will be generally accepted that the pri- 
mary purpose of a military and naval establishment, espe- 
cially when there is a proposal to enlarge it beyond the strict 
needs of defense, can only be justified on the basis that it is 
an effort to implement foreign policy. 

One of America’s greatest historians, Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
in 1934 made this prophetic observation: 


It is one of the tendencies of history, apparently, for armament 
expenditures to increase as ordinary business activities decline 
* * * 


Moreover as armaments increase, the tension among nations in- 
creases; military and naval bureaucracies are tempted to make 
use of their magnificent possessions and the possibilities of war 
are augmented * * +, 

Nevertheless, the diplomacy of the warlike gesture has been and 
may be employed in American politics to distract popular atten- 
tion from economic crises. 

Mr. President, many thoughtful Americans fear this dan- 
gerous situation may be developing in the United States today. 
We have never faced an economic crisis so deep and so stub- 
bornly prolonged as the one following 1929. We have never 
experienced such swift decline in production and employ- 
ment as occurred during the past 7 months. Today the un- 
employed are almost as numerous as during the depth of the 
depression, and there are no signs of business revival upon 
any substantial scale. 

It is noteworthy, in my opinion, that until recently this 
crisis within the crisis has been minimized by most people in 
this country. It is true that on April 14 President Roosevelt, 
in a special message to the Congress, recognized the serious- 
ness of the economic conditions in this country, and pro- 
posed a line of action; but for 7 long, weary months before 
that nearly all political and business leaders refused to face 
the seriousness of this economic crisis. They turned their 
eyes away from decisive policies capable of grappling with 
the problems of unemployment and business paralysis. In- 
deed, our domestic problems were overshadowed in the press 
and on the radio by various developments in the international 
situation, heated discussions of foreign policy, and debate 
on the pending huge naval armament program of the ad- 
ministration. 

It was on January 28 of this year that President Roosevelt 
made his request for naval expansion and larger armament. 
On the same day, it will be recalled, the State Department re- 
leased to the newspapers its story of a series of indignities 
suffered by Americans in the Orient, although the official 
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protests on these incidents had been made some days earlier. 
Perhaps the exact timing of this release was merely a co- 
incidence, but it had the effect of arousing public support 
for the naval expansion program enunciated on that day. 

We have observed unconfirmed rumors and events which 
have no direct bearing on the problem of adequate national 
defense utilized to scare the people into believing that we are 
in danger of attack in the event of war. Last year’s anti- 
communistic pact between Germany, Italy, and Japan was 
brought forward during the hearings on the naval bill in the 
House as a threat to the United States. Arguments for the 
construction of battleships of unprecedented size have been 
based on rumors of Japanese shipbuilding reported in 
Italian newspapers, but denied as false by spokesmen for 
Japan. Germany’s annexation of Austria has somehow been 
interpreted as a vague menace to the safety of this Nation. 
Warfare in China and Spain has been used to exploit 
America’s love for democracy. 

Some of the naval experts have suddenly discovered the 
Atlantic Ocean, which prior to this time most people in the 
United States had looked upon as a fortunate asset in our 
defense. The newspapers have found space for unconfirmed 
rumors of negotiations for Japanese concessions in Mexico. 
Great publicity has been given to the arrest in this country 
of people accused of being spies. Even the salmon off the 
coast of Alaska have been dragged into the news releases to 
raise a false alarm about Japanese fishermen and the menace 
of Japan. 

Historically, Mr. President, whenever a huge rearmament 
and naval building program has been considered in modern 
times by Congress, we have been confronted with similar 
attempts to arouse apprehension upon the part of the people 
of this country that they were in danger of attack. We have 
seen potential enemies conjured up and an attempt made to 
break down the natural good will of the American people 
toward the peoples of other nations in an effort to arouse 
public sentiment which would support those programs for 
augmentation of our Naval and Military Establishments. 
Now, and as in the past, fear of some potential enemy is 
aroused in order that the taxpayers may be placed in a frame 
of mind where they are willing to shoulder the inevitable 
burdens which these armaments cause. 

Today world armaments have reached the highest point 
in written history. Four times as much is being spent upon 
armaments and upon implements of destruction today as 
the nations were spending for such purposes before the out- 
break of the World War. And I think it is strange that the 
amount spent on armaments is higher in the one Nation 
which is farthest removed from and most secure against the 
hazards of war—the United States. The regular appropria- 
tions for the Army and the Navy which we have already 
voted in both Houses of Congress have broken all previous 
peacetime records. I contend that before more billions of 
dollars for armament are saddled onto the backs of the tax- 
payers of this country, I hold that before we give way to the 
hysteria over foreign conflict and armament races in distant 
lands, the people of the United States should realize that 
America is not in danger of attack either now or in the 
visible future. 

Admiral Leahy, upon whose testimony most of the support 
of this bill rests, testified before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, in connection with that committee’s considera- 
tion of this measure, that a naval advantage of about 2 to 1 
would be required if the United States were to undertake 
an invasion across the sea. He was forced to admit that 
the same advantage would be necessary also for an overseas 
expedition against the United States. However, I do not 
believe that any informed person will assert that any nation 
in the world can or will build a fleet twice as strong as the 
Navy which we now have and for which additional authori- 
zations have already been provided under the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act. 

Moreover, if the fleets of Japan, Italy, and Germany were 
combined, their total naval strength would still not reach the 
2-to-1 ratio which Admiral Leahy considers necessary for 
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an expedition across the ocean against us. There is no po- 

tential enemy, no combination of possible enemies, which 

2 65 hope to carry out a successful invasion of the United 
es. 

I shall not burden the Senate by quoting directly from the 
testimony of some of our most competent naval and mili- 
tary authorities, but Senators know, if they have listened to 
or read this debate, that there is such testimony assuring us 
that we are not in any danger of any conceivable attack 
from abroad. There is such testimony from the late Admiral 
Sims, from Admirals Bristol, Standley, Phelps, and Yarnell; 
ies Generals MacArthur, Butler, Hagood, Johnson, and 

vers. 

If any Senator will read the book written by Eliot and 
Dupuy on Our American Defense, he will find that publica- 
tion adequately justifies the statement which I have made. 

In short, the overwhelming weight of the testimony is that 
America is safe from any conceivable attack. 

I do not believe a single responsible authority can be 
found who will be willing to go on record with a statement 
that any particular country or group of countries have either 
the money, forces, or intention to conduct an invasion of 
this Nation. In fact, Mr. President, such an assumption 
seems to me, in the light of development all over the world 
today, a preposterous assumption. Can any Senator con- 
ceive of any country daring to leave its territory, its women 
and children exposed to the bayonets and bombs that are 
stacked up a few hours distant from its own national bound- 
aries? Can any Senator conceive of any country that would 
be so foolhardy as to risk its fate in an expedition across the 
thousands of miles of open sea against the nation which is 
today the greatest all-around power in the world? 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Suppose Germany and Japan together, 
for instance, or either one of them, should find it agreeable 
to their purposes to challenge the Monroe Doctrine. Sup- 
pose Germany should do it first, and then Japan should find 
it agreeable to follow along. Would not the Senator con- 
sider that a real challenge to this country, although not an 
attack upon our shores, because after all, we would then 
have to determine whether or not we would uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine or throw it in the ash can? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I contend, Mr. President, that with 
our present Naval Establishment and with the unused au- 
thorizations provided by the Vinson-Trammell Act, which 
are already on the statute books, it is perfectly preposterous 
to assume that Germany and Japan, or Italy, Germany, and 
Japan, could conduct an expedition across the thousands of 
miles of ocean successfully against any nation in this 
hemisphere. 

185 MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator again 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Do the naval experts agree with the Sen- 
ator on that point? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the testimony is overwhelm- 
ing that a 2-to-1 ratio is necessary. 

Mr. MINTON. I mean, do the naval experts agree with 
the Senator that we have an adequate defense at the pres- 
ent time? I have understood that the naval experts are 
in favor of this bill; that they have advised us that its 
enactment is necessary for our adequate defense. Am I 
mistaken in that respect? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am coming to that, Mr, Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will permit me. I will say that the 
overwhelming testimony of the experts that I have men- 
tioned is that the United States is today adequately pre- 
pared, and my point is that it is preposterous to assume 
that Italy, Germany, or Japan, or a combination of the 
three countries, under present world conditions, can leave 
unprotected their own territory, their own women and 
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children, their own boundaries, and undertake an expedition 
across thousands of miles of ocean. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. As I understand, this program is not one 
that could be realized in a year or two. It is going to take 
several years to effectuate it. Of course, we do not know 
what in the meantime the situation will be in Germany, or 
in Europe generally, or in the Far East; whether or not 
countries in those parts of the world may find it agreeable 
to make the challenge of the Monroe Doctrine which I have 
indicated. I think that is where our trouble lies. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say frankly to the Senator 
that if he will read the testimony given by the experts when 
they appeared before the House committee in support of 
this year’s naval building program, he will find their testi- 
mony is that we were adequately prepared at that time to 
meet any of our responsibilities. What happened between 
then and the time when the President on January 28 com- 
mitted himself, and, of course, every naval officer then still 
in the service, to this tremendous super-super-Navy, as the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has called it, none 
of us has yet been able to ascertain, and there seems to be 
no reasonable explanation for it. At least the constant 
iteration and reiteration of that question in the debate on 
this bill has failed to elicit any explanation of what hap- 
pened. 

I contend, in short, Mr. President, that the case for the 
pending super-Navy authorization bill rests first and last 
upon efforts to alarm the people of the United States. One 
of them is the threat of an attack upon the Atlantic coast, 
about which we have heard so much in the debate, and 
about which we have read so much in the testimony. This 
is one of the main fears upon which the enactment of this 
measure depends. Yet in December of 1937 and early in 
January of 1938 in their testimony before the House com- 
mittees the naval experts of this country gave absolutely no 
indication that they feared any such attack coming across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The point was very ably presented by the Senator from 
Michigan, but I wish to reiterate it. Either the naval ex- 
perts at that time, less than a month before the President’s 
message demanding this super-Navy was sent to the Congress, 
assumed that there was no such danger or they were negli- 
gent in their duty and failed to discharge the responsibility 
which rested upon them. 

Also, Mr. President, in 1935, Admiral William H. Standley, 
then Chief of Naval Operations and responsible for naval 
policy at the time of the war games, made the statement 
that the Navy was highly efficient and we need have no fear 
of invasion of our coast. When he listed the needs of the 
Navy at that time he did not include three extra battleships, 
or two extra airplane carriers, or any of the new program 
that is embodied in this measure, except a few auxiliaries 
and tankers. = 

Mr. President, if the fear of an attack from across the 
Atlantic has any substance, if it has any reality, we are 
criminally negligent in permitting our principal munitions 
and airplane factories and shipyards to remain on the At- 
lantic seaboard, for that is where the attack inevitably must 
come. Has anyone heard any suggestions that the Curtiss- 
Wright plant at Paterson, N. J., or the Pratt-Whitney plant 
at Hartford, Conn., or the Glenn Martin plant at Baltimore 
should be moved to some locality which may be considered 
safe? Of course not. These factories, upon which we would 
be primarily dependent for augmentation of our air force, 
are permitted.to remain along the Atlantic seaboard, where 
it is now alleged we are in danger of attack. If we really 
expect an attack on the Atlantic seaboard, the Navy obvi- 
ously has been negligent in the past in concentrating the 
building of capital ships and airplane carriers in east coast 
yards. Yet Admiral DuBose, in his testimony before the 
House committee, made it clear that there was no intention 
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of concentrating a large part of the building of these major 
ships on the west coast. 

I think the seriousness with which this particular attempt 
to alarm the people of the country should be regarded was 
revealed by Assistant Secretary of the Navy Edison, who said 
of the data on the Atlantic Fleet: 

I thought that was more interesting information than a serious 
proposal. = 

Senators will have to go to the committee print of the 
hearing in order to find that statement, for it was deleted 
and does not appear in the bound copies of the final edition 
of the hearings on this measure. 

Let us consider this matter for a moment. Does any Sen- 
ator seriously believe that a complete upset in the European 
balance of power, which is essential for any such threat or 
danger of attack on the Atlantic, can take place in the im- 
mediate future and thus justify the enormous program which 
is now being urged upon the Congress of the United States? 
I contend that a complete destruction of the British Fleet is 
a prerequisite to any threat of an Atlantic attack upon any 
country in this hemisphere, for the simple reason that Great 
Britain is dependent upon the safe and free conduct of com- 
merce on the Atlantic Ocean. She receives 70 percent of her 
food supplies from overseas. Does any Senator believe that 
the policy of Great Britain could willingly and freely permit 
the operation of naval vessels on the Atlantic with intent to 
operate against any country in the Western Hemisphere and 
thus be in a position to control commerce? The very state- 
ment of the proposition makes any such assumption pre- 
posterous. 

Of course, if Great Britain were beaten in a war, and if 
enough of the fleets of Germany and Italy remained to 
attack the Atlantic coast—all of which is unlikely—we 
should, of course, be in a position to concentrate the whole 
fleet in the Atlantic. The whole British Fleet in the Atlantic 
is built and equipped for the purpose of keeping the food 
supplies of the United Kingdom free from obstructions; and 
that will continue to be the policy of England so long as its 
fleet exists. 

I believe that our Navy Department knew this fact when it 
agreed in 1922 to stop its building race against England, and 
when years ago it moved the greatest percentage of the fleet 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Keeping the sea lanes open 
on the Atlantic for the transportation of essential food sup- 
plies is an irrevocable policy of Great Britain. That policy 
will not change, and it cannot change so long as the British 
Navy remains undefeated. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is no expert testimony 
to the effect that the combined Italian and German Fleets, 
after the damage to be expected from a naval encounter with 
France and England, could even limp across the Atlantic 
Ocean, let alone be in a position to provide protection for the 
convoys necessary for a large expeditionary force. I have 
been unable to find any evidence in the testimony that large 
sections of the Italian Fleet, such as destroyers, are built for 
Atlantic service or are intended to be used in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Such vessels have been described by some experts as 
eggshells with engines inside. 

Another phase of the danger of attack from the Atlantic 
about which we hear is that the Panama Canal cannot be 
defended. It is contended or assumed that it is inade- 
quately fortified. Mr. President, before I am willing to 
accept that product of somebody’s agitated imagination I 
want testimony from the men who are primarily responsible 
for the defense of the Panama Canal; but in all this situation 
no committee of Congress in either branch has seemed to 
consider it important to get testimony from the members 
of the General Staff and the high command of our Army. 
When testimony is presented that the General Staff has been 
derelict in its provisions for fortification of the Panama 
Canal, when the experts are willing to go on the witness 
stand and testify that they are unable to defend the Panama 
Canal, then, and not before that time, I shall be ready to 
accept this preposterous attempt to alarm the people of the 
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United States into accepting the tax burdens involved in 
the pending biil. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. Is the Senator of the opinion that the 
Panama Canal could be defended entirely by the Army, or by 
land forces, or does he think such forces would have to be 
supplemented by some additional forces, either naval or air 
forces? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not pretend to be an expert on 
questions of national defense; but before I help by my vote 
to place upon the backs of the overburdened taxpayers of this 
country the enormous additional burden involved in this 
measure, I want to have the testimony of men who are quali- 
fied to say whether or not the Panama Canal is adequately 
fortified, and whether or not we are prepared, with the co- 
operation of our already existing and authorized Navy, to 
defend the Canal against all possible, conceivable, reason- 
able attack. 

Mr. DUFFY. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DUFFY. The point I have in mind particularly is 
that at the time antiaircraft batteries were installed on some 
of the fortified islands, bombers customarily bombed at 
heights from 3,500 to 5,000 feet, cruising at 80 to 90 miles 
per hour, whereas bombers today bomb from a height of 
20,000 feet, and cruise at 200 miles an hour. The situation 
has changed, and is changing rapidly. At the time the anti- 
aircraft batteries to which I refer were installed they might 
have been sufficient for the conditions with which they had 
to cope at that time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator cite a single line or 
shred of evidence from Army officers to the effect that we 
are unprepared, in conjunction with our existing and au- 
thorized naval strength, to defend the Panama Canal against 
all comers? 

Mr. DUFFY. I will say to the Senator that I was not 
arguing that point. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But that is the whole point. Hob- 
goblins are raised up to frighten the people, and yet we are 
not furnished with testimony from the Army, which, as I 
understand, is primarily responsible for the fortifications and 
the plans of defense of the Panama Canal. As a layman, 
Mr. President, but as a United States Senator who would be 
responsible, if he voted for this bill, for saddling untold bur- 
dens upon the taxpayers of this country, I want testimony 
from qualified experts before I am willing to support such a 
bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If there is any real danger of the 
inadequacy of our defense of the Panama Canal, I am totally 
unable to understand why the State Department should 
submit to us a new Panamanian treaty which, in the view of 
many experts, substantially relaxes our present control over 
our existing defenses. The two things together simply do 
not make sense. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has presented another 
of the paradoxes which must all be resolved in favor of this 
measure before there can be the slightest successful defense 
of it. Everywhere we turn we meet such contradictions. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan just what right of defense the American Govern- 
ment proposes to surrender in the treaty to which he refers? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I prefer not to discuss the matter in 
detail, because it is still under executive consideration of the 
committee; but, speaking generally, the treaty involves the 
extension of a new authority to the Panamanian Govern- 
ment itself, a new control over certain areas which many of 
the experts in the Army and Navy insist must remain in our 
control if we are adequately to defend the Canal. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in this connection I 
wish to say that if there is any justification for presenting 


this measure to the Congress, if events have occurred between 
early in January and January 28, when this program was 
first announced, I believe that such events, if they justify 
this program, certainly call upon the responsible committees 
of Congress to ascertain the facts and to secure the testimony, 
the point of view, and the opinion concerning that new situa- 
tion from the General Staff and the high command of our 
Army; for, Mr. President, it is perfectly preposterous to as- 
sume that, if there is any such menace to our security we will 
not have to depend equally upon the Army as upon the Navy 
in meeting such an emergency. Yet, as I indicated a moment 
ago, none of these experts has appeared before any com- 
mittee of Congress. So far as the Senators who have to vote 
upon this bill are concerned they do not have the advantage 
of any testimony or any expert opinion from the Army. 

I cannot believe, Mr. President, that there is any justifica- 
tion for this program. I cannot believe that any events 
justifying it have occurred, because if they have it would have 
been necessary to have obtained, and the committees of Con- 
gress as well as the administration would have felt it incum- 
bent upon them to have obtained, the opinion and the testi- 
mony of the Army; and we should then, of course, likewise 
have an Army program of augmentation to provide for our 
national defense. I am forced to the conclusion that these 
new scares, these new hobgoblins that are being shaken in the 
face of the American people, are being utilized primarily to 
force this program through Congress and that there is not 
justification for it. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I wish to quote again 
from Dr. Charles A. Beard, who described the idea of an 
attack upon the Atlantic coast and even on South America 
as being a “scarecrow.” He said: 

With all due respect, I think that is more or less of a scarecrow. 
If you take the diplomatic history between 1900 and 1914, there was 
a constant agitation and constant discussion in the press that 
Germany was about to take possession of some part of Latin 
America, and you will recall that in Thayers’ Life of John Hay there 
is a statement Theodore Roosevelt made that the Germans were 


getting ready to take some of South America and that he waved 
the big stick over them. You may remember the incident. 


Dr. Beard continues: 


It has now been established that President Theodore Roosevelt 
suffered a lapse of memory on that point, in fact, that there was 
nothing in it; and I believe now that this is a naval scarecrow 
in bringing up a possible attempt of Italy and Germany and Japan. 


Dr. Thomas Healy, dean of the School of Foreign Service 
of Georgetown University, said in his testimony: 
Those hobgoblin tales might frighten bad children. Informed 


students of international affairs consider them too fantastic to 
even warrant serious discussion by adults. 


Another major assumption underlying the demand for this 
super-super-Navy is that it will not promote a naval race and 
that naval races do not lead to war. This point was made 
by Admiral Leahy in his statement in the House hearings 
when he said: 


I feel that the so-called naval race between European powers 
had very little to do with bringing on the World War. 


I submit that statement to every Senator who has made 
any study of conditions in the years preceding the World 
War. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boran] answered that state- 
ment when he said that the announcement of a first Anglo- 
American building program has already started another 
naval building race, and that the consequence of a naval race 
is war. 

Even such a strong internationalist and advocate of col- 
lective security as Raymond L. Buell, president of the For- 
eign Policy Association, has written: 

If nations feverishly construct great battleships and conscript 
great armies, it is certain that sometime they will be used. 

Another major assumption that I find in the testimony of 
the experts attempting to defend this huge naval construction 
authorization bill is that it is only a policy of defense which 
this Navy is designed to implement. 
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I find also another assumption and that is that these men 
are disinterested witnesses. Mr. President, the fact that 
naval officers in the hearings before congressional committees 
for many years have not asked for the items which are pro- 
posed in the pending bill, and that they did not do so as 
late as December 1937 and the early part of January 1938, 
it seems to me is conclusive proof that the pending bill is 
not a naval program conceived, designed, and promulgated 
by the Navy. I am convinced that to find the final responsi- 
bility for the inauguration of the program we must look to 
the President of the United States. 

Furthermore, so far as the disinterested character of these 
gentlemen is concerned, let us remember that once a policy 
has been declared, once a President’s message has been 
sent to Congress, every naval officer in the active service 
of his country can do naught but support it to the best 
of his ability. For that they are not to be criticized, but I 
think that we, as part of the civil arm of the Government, 
are entitled to take such circumstances into consideration 
when we weigh their testimony and come to our final deter- 
mination in the discharge of our responsibility. We could 
hardly expect naval officers appearing before the committees 
of the House and Senate, in the nature of things, to explain 
why before January 28 there was no great national need for 
the super-Navy proposed by the pending measure and why 
there was such a need after that historic date. They were no 
longer independent witnesses. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. The Senator will recall that the President 
himself said in New York City in 1928 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am coming to that, if the Senator 
will pardon me. 

Mr. HOLT. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, if there were any ships built during that year they are 
now almost obsolete, anyway. 

Mr. NYE. If that be true, what is going to be true 10 years 
from now, about the time we are in the midst of building the 
ships which are to be authorized by the pending bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They will be ready for the junk heap, 
I may say to the Senator from North Dakota. If our present 
policy continues, they may be cut up into scrap and sold to 
the potential enemies that are always conjured up whenever 
we are considering a naval program. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if we are now going 
to speed up our tempo on the basis of 45,000-ton battleships, 
everything we now have is already obsolete. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would be all the more reason for 
building now if everything is obsolete. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan is not adopted, and we shall build 45,000-ton 
battleships, under the existing circumstances we and we 
alone will be responsible for taking the initiative in making 
vast investments of the taxpayers’ money in great ships 
obsolete and ready for the junk heap. 

Another major assumption that underlies the argument for 
this new navy is that the Navy does not contemplate using 
it as a weapon of offense in foreign waters, but that it is to 
be built strictly and solely for the purposes of defense. This, 
however, was somewhat contradicted by the statement of 
Admiral Leahy in the House hearing that the war would be 
taken to the enemy. That was also the opinion of Admiral 
Mark Bristol, then chairman of the General Board of the 
Navy, when he testified before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. At that time he said: 

If any difficulties should arise between Japan and the United 
States that might result in war or even threatening war the 


United States would necessarily have to carry the campaign into 
the waters of Japan. 


He was asked: 


She could not bring the war to us, could she? 
He replied: 
She would not bring the war to us. 
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This was at a hearing held by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the London Naval Treaty, which maintained the 
5-3 ratio as between this country and Japan. 

It was stated during the present hearings that the 5-3 
Tatio was for defense only, and had always so been under- 
stood. I quote from Admiral Leahy’s testimony before the 
House committee: 

The so-called treaty navy established by the treaties of Washing- 
ton, 1922, and London, 1930, and authorized by the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act, was at that time considered to be sufficient in strength 
to provide adequate defense against attack by any single naval 
power and not sufficient in strength to an attack to their 


carry 
shores. The navies of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan 
were by these treaties fixed at a strength ratio of 5-5-3. 


So far as I know, Admiral Leahy is the first high-ranking 
naval officer to make the statement that the 5-3 ratio was 
strictly for defensive purposes. It is my contention that the 
responsible naval officers in the past have maintained and 
reiterated again and again that the 5-3 ratio between the 
United States and Japan was to put us in a position so that 
we could successfully carry on offensive operations against 
Japan in far eastern waters. Presumably this was justified 
on the basis that we might have at sometime to defend the 
Philippines. Since the days when that ratio was fixed, how- 
ever, Congress has voted to get out of the Philippines. The 
5-3 ratio, according to the testimony of high-ranking naval 
officers in the past, allowed attack in the Orient, and, with 
the exception of Admiral Leahy’s testimony, it still does 
allow us to attack in the Orient. This was stated by Ad- 
miral Bristol, who said that we would carry the war to Japan, 
because— 


The best defense in the world is a decided offense. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The quotation which the Senator has just 
made is very significant, for the reason that very generally 
the view taken by naval officers of a defense navy is a navy 
which can attack in advance of any real attack upon the 
part of the other government. Defense often takes the form 
of attack. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; and I thank the Senator for his 
strengthening suggestion. Also, let me say that the point I 
am trying to make is that in connection with this bill for the 
first time we hear the proposition that the 5-3 ratio as 
between the United States and Japan is solely for purposes 
of defense. In the past, all the testimony I can find from 
high ranking naval experts has been to the effect that the 
5-3 ratio placed us upon such a footing that we could success- 
fully carry on offensive operations in far eastern waters, 
presumably, as I have said, for the purpose of defending the 
Philippines. 

When Admiral Bristol was asked: 


We would have to send our fleet, at any rate, near Japanese 
waters 


To defend the Philippines, he answered: 
Tes. 


Asked: 

How many billions would it take to build a fleet that could pro- 
tect the Philippines? 

He replied: 

It would take no more to protect the Philippines than it does 
to protect the United States as a whole. 

Again, he said: 

I think with the ratio 53 * * è that we would have an 
equal fleet with Japan in a campaign. 

The 5-3 ratio obviously was intended to give us a fleet 
capable of aggressive action in oriental waters. 

Captain Taussig was questioned about the effect of possible 
changes in the ratio, and testified about a possible war to be 
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carried on in the Far East. I quote from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings of 1930: 

I wish to say this from experience in dealing with this far- 
eastern question—that the 5-3 ratio combined with an agreement 
to limit the fortifications in the Far East gave us a sporting 
chance for victory. 


Admiral M. M. Taylor also testified that the 5-3 ratio 
made possible a war to be carried on in the Far East. He 
said: 

In case of war in order to protect our interests in the Far 
East, it would mean the establishment of a strong naval force in 
that area. That means the transportation of the fleet with all 
its supplies across 7,000 miles of ocean. * * * It means the 
transportation of a very large and very cumbersome force across 
the Pacific. With the 5-3 ratio it was possible, With any in- 
crease in that ratio it becomes very problematical. 


Again, Admiral Bristol was questioned by the late Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Montana: 

Another thing you told us, Admiral, namely, that if we un- 
fortunately got into a war with Japan, we would want to seek 
her waters in order to end the strife. 

Admiral BRISTOL, Yes. 

Senator Wars. And that is why we wanted a ratio of 5-3; and 
with that kind of a ratio we would be able to overcome her in 
such a contest? = 


I also desire to quote Admiral Pringle, who in 1930 was 
president of the War College. In testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs in 1930, he said: 

I estimate that with the 5-5-3 ratio we would have a chance 
of conducting a successful campaign, but that the minute the 
ratio begins to be altered in favor of the Japanese our chances 
are reduced thereby and become less than what you could pos- 
sibly call an even chance. 


The chairman said: 


That is in view of the fact that operations would probably be 
carried on in distant waters. 


Admiral Pringle replied: 


Yes; in view of the fact, as I view it, the trouble between us 
would necessitate our projecting our operations across the Pacific 
Ocean. 


So, Mr. President, so far as I have been able to read the 
testimony, I contend that it is only from Admiral Leahy, and 
only in connection with the attempted justification of the 
pending bill, that we have for the first time testimony that 
the 5-3 ratio as between the United States and Japan is for 
defensive purposes only. In answer to that statement of 
Admiral Leahy, I submit the testimony which I have cited 
of preceding respected officers of the Navy, who contend 
that the 5-3 ratio makes it possible for us to carry on 
offensive operations in far eastern waters. 

I think it is clear from all the evidence that before the 
Navy officials were committed by the President’s message of 
January 28 to come before Congress in support of this 
super-supernavy, they all thought that the 5-3 ratio would 
enable us to carry on a succesful war against Japan in the 
Orient. 

Mr. President, I think we could find some sound advice in 
considering this program from the words of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when he spoke at Town Hall in New York City on 
February 24, 1928. He said, in part: 

The pertinent question is: Why is it necessary this year for Con- 
gress to authorize the building of ships to be started next year and 
the year after, and the year after that? Why is it not sufficient 
for us to authorize the construction only of those ships which are 
to be laid down this year? There is only one possible answer. 

The administration must want some club to use over the head 


of Great Britain. This brings the naval question out of the realm 
of our immediate naval needs and into the realm of diplomatic 


luggling. \ 
3 At the present time we cannot do away with the Navy. What 
we need is a survey by civilians whom the people will trust to tell 
us what problems of national defense may arise for which we need 
a navy. But the people are not going to take the unsupported 


words either of the naval officers or of Secretary Wilbur. 

Mr. President, I contend that an impartial person reading 
the testimony taken before the House and Senate committees, 
and reading the debate which has proceeded in the House 
and in the Senate over the pending proposal, will come to the 
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inescapable conclusion that there is no justification for this 
measure in the name of national defense. We are driven, as 
I see it, to the inescapable conclusion that there is some 
other policy to be considered if this measure is to be justified, 
and, as I stated at the outset, we are inevitably driven to 
the conclusion that we are about to implement some for- 
eign policy which is in violation of the traditional position 
of this country, and which has not had the approval either 
of the representatives of the people in Congress or of the 
voters at the polls. 

I am forced to the conclusion, when we hear these argu- 
ments for a navy, a super-supernavy, in this country, that we 
can be sure that these demands are not justified by dangers 
arising abroad. Our country can stay out of European and 
Asiatic conflicts if we pursue a clear-cut and proper foreign 
policy. 

The real danger of war for the United States lies hidden 
in our own national policy, and when we ask what American 
foreign policy is, we can find no authoritative answer that is 
clear and decisive. Of course, everyone hates war and wants 
peace, but there is great disagreement about the means to 
our common purpose. What is the road to peace for America? 

In a recent letter to Representative Luptow the Secretary 
of State wrote: 

It is appropriate and advisable, when this and other countries 
have common interests and common objectives, for this Govern- 
ment to exchange information with governments of such other 


countries, to confer with those governments, and, where practicable, 
to proceed on parallel lines. 


` Does this mean, I ask, that the United States is committed 
to a policy of collaboration with Great Britain? On Decem- . 
ber 21, 1937, the then Foreign Minister of Great Britain said 
in the British Parliament, referring to the far eastern 
situation: 

We are constantly and daily in close consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Over and over again we have taken 
either parallel or similar action, and that in itself is an indication 
of the closeness of such collaboration. 

Mr. President, in view of this apparent British-American 
collaboration, I think it is interesting to note the reaction in 
England to the demand for bigger armaments in the United 
States. I quote in part from a dispatch from London ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of January 29: 

Britain was quick tonight to catch the significance of President 
Roosevelt's call for the vast expansion of the United States Navy. 
Flaring headlines proclaimed the news to thousands hurrying to 


catch their trains for home. * * * It was almost as if Britain 
had won a war victory. 


Why should England be so intensely interested in United 
States war preparations? There is one explanation, and it 
is given with brutal frankness by Hilaire Belloc in an article 
entitled “Can We Rope in America?” appearing in an English 
magazine founded by the late G. K. Chesterton. After an 
inventory of the British stake in the Far East the author 
states that England’s most important problem is to get the 
United States to safeguard these British interests. I quote 
from the article, in part: 

It is commonly said up and down Europe that we can make the 
United States do what we like. * * We got the United States 
into the Great War on our side. + Can we rope them in to 
fight or threaten to fight the Japanese? As things now stand, our 
chances are * * about 50-50. 

Nevertheless, newspapers such as the New York Times 
trumpet favorably for parallel action and collaboration with 
Great Britain. More broadly, a policy is being advocated 
in this country by many people of influence and importance 
which they call “collective security.” It is endorsed by a 
variegated assortment of elements in this country ranging 
from Communists to extreme reactionaries. In this situa- 
tion we find Earl Browder and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
supporting the same proposition for collective security. This 
doctrine asserts that the United States should combine with 
other so-called peace-loving and democratic nations to take 
action against aggressor and Fascist nations, and in that 
connection these estimable men and women include in the 
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great democracies with which we should line up the Union of 
Soviet Republics. 

When President Roosevelt spoke in Chicago on October 5 
last year he said, in part: 

The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in oppo- 
sition to those violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane 
instincts which today are creating a state of international an- 
archy and instability from which there is no escape through mere 
isolation or neutrality. * * * 

It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of world 
lawlessness is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the com- 
munity approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community against the spread 
of the disease. 

Of course all patriotic American citizens believe in peace, 
freedom, security, and international order and law, and want 
our Government to cooperate in supporting them by any 
effective steps which do not involve a risk of war. But I say 
that the history of the world demonstrates that noble senti- 
ments will not keep this or any other nation out of war. It 
is easy to agree on broad aims, but the vital and important 
question is the particular methods which are to be used. We 
should know what these are. We have not been told pre- 
cisely what means we are to employ to uphold these ideals 
against the forces of evil in the world. 

The President, in his message to Congress on January 28, 
urged unprecedented expansion in our armament program. 
He made his requests, he said: 

Specifically and solely because of the piling up of additional 
land and sea armaments in other countries in such a Manner as 
to involve a threat to world peace and security. 

Following the President’s message both Houses of the 
Congress have voted the largest peacetime appropriations 
for the Army and Navy in all our history. Furthermore, 
there is pending before Congress a bill which would establish 
a compulsory draft of young men and an economic dictator- 
ship in time of war. Judging from the words of the Presi- 
dent’s message we seem forced to conclude that these meas- 
ures have direct relation to world peace and security. 

If war mobilization and armaments in the United States 
are intended for action in behalf of world peace and security, 
there arises a gigantic and inescapable paradox, namely, the 
mistaken notion that peace can be won by war or threat of 
war, and that security can be gained through insecurity. 

There are really only two ways in which a nation can seek 
to impose its standards on other nations against their will, 
the use of words and the use of force. If we choose to rely 
on words without any intention to back them up by force, 
then we are only bluffing. Our bluff will eventually be called, 
and we will either have to back down or go to war to save 
our face. That method will not work, and history proves 
that it will not work. . 

The second method is to use force or be ready to use force, 
That is the road to war. Peace cannot be enforced with the 
sword. 

Mr. President, when I make the statement that peace or 
any other idea cannot be forced upon any nation against its 
will this does not mean that I am a pacifist or an isolationist. 
I am not a pacifist, for I am prepared to vote for every form 
of national defense which is demonstrably strictly required 
to protect our country against attack. I am not an isola- 
tionist except in the sense of President Roosevelt’s speech at 
Chicago in 1936, when he said: 


We are not isolationists except insofar as we seek to isolate our- 
selves completely from war. 


Mr. President, I grant that peaceful international co- 
operation is essential, and I have supported every form of 
cooperation which I sincerely believe would advance the 
cause of peace and welfare among nations. On the other 
hand, if we consider ourselves the guardian angel of the 
world’s morals, if we appoint ourselves joint judge and prose- 
cuting attorney for the world’s treaties and what is left of 
international law, then we are almost certain to become 
either a laughingstock among nations or to become involved 
in war on a huge scale, 
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We of this generation who lived through the World War 
should have learned some lessons about the use of bluff or 
force against aggressor nations. In 1931, when Japan 
marched into Manchuria, members of the League of Na- 
tions did not dare to invoke the sanctions provided in the 
League Covenant. Our Secretary of State took the initiative, 
but Great Britain backed down and left him holding the 
bag. 

In 1935, when the stoppage of oil shipments to Italy might 
have ruined Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia, the conserva- 
tive British Government refused to apply oil sanctions, and 
instead attempted to initiate a deal with France to buy off 
Italy and sell out Ethiopia—this at a time, Mr. President, 
when our country had gone further in efforts to cooperate in 
the application of collective action than at any other time 
before in all our history. Our State Department had gone 
to the point where they were conferring with shippers of 
commodities abroad in order to persuade them to adopt a 
policy which would effectuate this action for collective 
security. 

I think that there has been no more revealing exposure 
of the real situation which lies behind the punitive use of 
economic power in the form of collective action and sanc- 
tions than that given by Mr. Anthony Eden while he was 
still Foreign Secretary of Great Britain. In the House of 
Commons he said: 

There are two possible forms of sanctions: Ineffective, which are 
not worth putting on; and effective, which means a risk if not a 
certainty of war. 

Mr. President, in the tragic civil war in Spain the non- 
intervention committee of the 27 nations failed in its pur- 
pose to prevent the shipment of arms to both sides in the 
effort to stop the conflict and to halt the active participa- 
tion of Russia, Italy, and Germany. 

In every important instance during recent years collective 
punitive action against aggressors has never once succeeded 
in obtaining its objective. Words, gestures, and bluff have 
proved so useless in checking aggressive nations that there 
has been no serious attempt at collective punitive security 
action to prevent the present invasion of China by Japan, 
nor the recent annexation of Austria by Germany. The 
nations which are listed as our partners by the proponents 
of these cooperative efforts to uphold high ideals simply 
capitulated. Protests, boycotts, and sanctions are of no avail 
unless the nations imposing such measures are determined to 
back them up by the force of arms. 

In modern times, whenever there has been an international 
crisis involving acts of aggression and treaty breaking, the 
United States has tried to cooperate with the nations at 
peace. In each instance the results have been tragically 
different than we expected. The series of failures in such 
attempts on our part to cooperate demonstrates that in the 
policies of the nations with which we tried to cooperate there 
are other and more controlling considerations than their 
professed love of democracy and desire for world peace. 
They want peace, but not at the price of a loss of their 
trade. They want peace, but not at the price of having 
a revolutionary government as a near neighbor. It seems 
evident that powerful elements in England and France prefer 
fascism in Italy or Spain to its alternative. There is no 
evidence that so-called peace-loving nations are willing to 
take strong measures to maintain peace which will injure 
their vested interests. On the contrary, our sad experience 
with efforts to cooperate proves that when the vested inter- 


.ests of these nations clash with policies designed to maintain 


peace, international law, present boundaries, and treaties 
their vested interests are always triumphant. 

So long as other nations are governed by rancor, the lust 
for power and financial and commercial interests, it is folly 
to consider joint action with them. When and if the nations 
professing a love for democracy and peace are willing to 
give up their own imperialism and exploitation of subject 
people, then, and only then, should the American people be 
ready to consider specific proposals for cooperation. 
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My. President, our last great venture in collective punitive 
action was the World War. That calamity bears witness for 
all time that force and war never obtain their announced 
objective. Recall to mind the slogans with which American 
boys were led into battle on foreign soil. Contrast those 
high-sounding aims with the sordid peace that followed. 

We were told it was a war to make the world safe for 
democracy. Today all but two of the large nations in Eu- 
rope are governed by dictatorships. We were promised 
world peace through a “war to end war.” Today, one-fourth 
of the peoples of the world are at war, and Europe is a 
military camp bristling with unprecedented armaments. It 
was hoped at the time that the aftermath of war would 
bring an era of commercial expansion. Instead economic 
nationalism has raised the highest world trade barriers in 
all history. The World War, like all wars, past and future, 
was fought for economic advantage, yet the economic prob- 
lems of pre-war days are still unsolved, while poverty and 
destruction continue to ravage the nations of the world. 

There were those, Mr. President, in our own country who 
failed to oppose our entry into the World War because of 
the lure of a wartime boom. But the financial cost of the 
war for the United States alone was estimated by President 
Coolidge in 1928 to run well toward $100,000,000,000. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand American young men were 
killed or wounded. 

We were assured that the peace settlement would be with- 
out vengeance, and ironically the first thing the victors 
did after the war was to plant the seeds of future conflict 
by slashing up the map of Europe and bartering peoples in 
defiance of the principle of self-determination. 

The Versailles Treaty, which my father and other Sen- 
ators opposed in 1919, and which the United States refused 
to ratify, took from Germany a colonial empire six times 
the size of the Reich, imposed upon Germany a mountain of 
reparations deliberately intended to crush that country be- 
yond repair, and placed the sole blame for the war upon 
the German Nation. 

Then the League of Nations was created to keep the van- 
quished nations in bondage, to guarantee the new boundary 
lines which were fixed in violation of the 14 points and the 
armistice, and to maintain the status quo of the new 
treaties. 

The post-war economic ruin in Germany and other coun- 
tries of Europe, revolution, communism, fascism, and dic- 
tatorships, the frantic armament race that stands at a 
record high today, and the dynamite of rage and anxiety 
that may set off another European war—these are the fan- 
tastic, the tragic, the ironic consequences of a peace set- 
tlement based on hate, power, and vested interests. Poverty, 
dictatorship, armaments, and redoubled hates—these are 
the mockery of the last war, which was urged upon the 
American people in the name of security, democracy, and 
permanent world peace. 

One important lesson we can learn from this absurd 
burlesque is that peace cannot be guaranteed by the process 
of petrifying treaties. The most vital lesson of all for the 
United States is that the use of force in the name of peace 
leads to war and autocracy. 

Mr. President, I am firmly convinced that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people are opposed to collective action 
abroad which will lead us into another war. The conse- 
quences of such a war would be even more disastrous than 
those of the last war. Aside from the cost in terms of 
dollars and lives, the one thing we may be sure of is that 
our involvement in another war would be followed by a cata- 
clysmic post-war depression. Then there would be a sudden 
slash in the standard of living. In a world full of revolu- 
tionary change, such a crisis would indeed be a grave menace 
to our fundamental principles of government. If America 
is asked in the future to fight a foreign war in the name of 
peace, security, or democracy, America should take warning 
that the very declaration of war would immediately abolish 
peace, security, and democracy in the United States. The 
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first step in waging war would be to impose military dictator- 
ship upon the people of the United States. 

The War and Navy Departments have worked out detailed 
plans for complete mobilization of human and material re- 
sources in the event of war. A bill has been placed before 
the Congress which is designed to carry out the industrial 
war mobilization plan of the military and naval authorities. 
That war mobilization measure provides for fixing prices, 
rents, salaries, and wages. It grants to the President the 
power to requisition materials and to control resources, in- 
dustrial organizations, and public services. It contains a 
provision for compulsory registration and licensing. It 
authorizes priority orders governing the production, trans- 
portation, and delivery of goods, power, and services of any 
kind. It empowers the President to create new Federal 
agencies, and to reorganize the Government. It stipulates a 
2 ae ai draft of young men between the ages of 21 
an 7 

It even contains provisions which, in my judgment, could 
be used to impose censorship and disseminate propaganda. 
The Government control over public service authorized in 
section 3 of the bill could be interpreted to include the radio, 
and even the press, In addition, the priority commandeering 
of goods and services could be used to bring individuals, 
newspapers, or radio stations into subjection. With provi- 
sion for economic and personal dictatorship as complete as 
in any authoritarian state, the war mobilization bill fails to 
include anything which would carry out the statement of aim 
in its preamble, namely, “to prevent profiteering in time of 
war, to equalize the burdens of war.” 

Instead of eliminating excess war profits, the bill merely 
expresses a pious aspiration that they may be absorbed by a 
tax plan which, it is hoped, would proceed from a proposed 
study by the Treasury Department. Although a vigilant 
Congress and an aroused public opinion may prevent this 
war mobilization measure from becoming the law of the land, 
it nevertheless shows the intentions of those who are system- 
atically preparing for war. 

The War Department has specifically requested that Gov- 
ernment regulation be extended to all services, insisting that 
the control of wages should be included. The power over 
compensation for services is obviously intended to keep 
wages and salaries down to rock bottom in the event of war. 
Furthermore, the war planners in this country want a com- 
pulsory draft which would force young men to sacrifice their 
lives; but the same war planners do not favor taxing war 
profits to the limit. In fact, the authorities have insisted 
that profit making in time of war is necessary in order to 
keep production at high levels. The Navy Department has 
stated that— 

Tax provisions must not be of such a nature as to hinder the 
procurement of munitions. 

Similarly, the War Department has emphasized that— 

Any tax measure adopted must not remove the incentive to 
produce. n 

In brief, the war plans which have been formulated in 
this country are a mockery of American ideals. They pro- 
pose to substitute dictatorship for democracy. They would 
commandeer labor, agriculture, and business; they would 
compel young men to die; but they would actually induce 
war profiteers to accumulate their unholy gain! 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe to the defeatism which 
says that we shall do nothing but prepare for the inevitable 
war. Americans have enough resourcefulness to prepare 
for peace. 

A positive and realistic program for peace involves fiye 
basic policies: 

First, instead of war mobilization plans which would con- 
fer broad dictatorial powers on the Executive, we can adopt 
a genuine wartime taxation system which will take the 
profits out of war. Oddly enough, measures of this nature 
have been sidetracked by those who profess that they want 
to eliminate war profiteering. Tax measures with teeth 
in them have been drawn up as a result of the investigation 
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of past profiteering by the Senate Select Committee on 
Munitions. Through our experience in the World War we 
are well acquainted with the methods of war profiteers. 
Measures have been formulated which actually absorb ex- 
cess war profits by taxation. On yesterday I joined with 
25 other Senators in introducing a bill designed to accom- 
plish that end. What we need now, Mr. President, is the 
courage to enact such measures into law. 

Secondly, we should make our foreign policy truly demo- 
cratic. It is a burlesque of representative government if 
policies are secretly formulated by the Executive, without 
the consent of Congress, and without the knowledge of the 
people, whose destiny hangs in the balance. 

Prior to the declaration of war in 1917, decisions were 
made by the President and his advisers which led us to the 
brink of war. Congress had not been consulted. The peo- 
ple had voted for Wilson because “He kept us out of war.” 
Suddenly, Congress was asked to vote for a declaration of 
war, and the people were asked to give up their lives and to 
shoulder untold burdens of debt for a cause which we now 
know they did not even understand. 

Lest there be a repetition of such secrecy and concealed 
commitments, Congress and the people should demand their 
right to participate in the formation of the policies which 
involve the issues of war, life, and death. The time has 
come for Congress to reassert its place and its interest 
in international affairs, which are so likely to invalidate all 
our striving for domestic peace and tranquillity. What profit 
is there in seeing that our citizens do not starve if they 
are ultimately to be killed by shrapnel and gas? What use 
to a assert the Bill of Rights for civil liberties if we move 
in the direction of a war in which the Bill of Rights is more 
or less automatically suspended? 

It is my contention that it was not intended by the au- 
thors of the Constitution that Congress should be only a 
ratifying instrument for the Executive in the final decisions 
of peace or war. When the Constitutional Convention de- 
cided that the President should not have the power to make 
war, Jefferson wrote that “the dogs of war” had been held 
in leash. 

Madison wrote: 

In no part of the Constitution is more wisdom to be found, 
than in the clause which confides the question of war or peace 
to the legislature, and not to the executive department. Be- 
side the objection to’ such a mixture to heterogeneous powers, 
the trust and the temptation would be too great for any one 
man. * * * War is in fact the true nurse of executive 
aggrandisement. In war, a physical force is to be created; and 
it is the executive will, which is to direct it. In war, the public 
treasures are to be unloaded; and it is the executive hand which 
is to dispense them. 

Hence it has grown into an axiom that the executive is the 
department of power most distinguished by its propensity to 


war; hence it is the practice of all States, in proportion as they 
are free, to disarm this propensity of its influence. 


Again he pointed out that the President needed a check- 
rein, saying: 


The Constitution supposes what the history of all governments 
demonstrates, that the executive is the branch of power most 
interested in war and most prone to it. It has accordingly, with 
studied care, vested the question of war in the legislature. 


Various historians have commented on the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution, to the effect that their interest 
was to put a check on the Executive. 


Bancroft, in his History of the United States, says: 


We came to a regulation where the spirit of republicanism 
exercised its humanest influences. The world had been retarded 
in civilization, impoverished and laid waste by wars of the per- 
sonal ambition of its kings. The committee of detail and the 
convention, in the interest of peace, intrusted the power to de- 
clare war, not to the Executive, but to the deliberate decision 
of the two branches of the legislature, each of them having a 
negative on the other; and the Executive retaining his negative 
on them both. 


Corwin, in his book, The Constitution, says: 


Congress’ power “to declare war” is the same power which, in 
1789, belonged to the King of Great Britain. It was originally 
felt that in a republican government this power must be lodged 
with all the representatives of the people. Nevertheless, since 
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that date the President alone has come to be recognized as also 
having a kind of war-declaring power. 


J. M. Matthews, in American Foreign Relations, writes: 


In most countries the power to declare war is lodged in the 
executive, although parliamentary support is necessary for the 
prosecution of hostilities. The framers of our Constitution pre- 
ferred, however, a different arrangement. They were establish- 
ing a representative form of government, hence they deemed it 
better that the power of initiating war, which so profoundly 
affects the lives and fortunes of the mass of the people, should 
be in the hands of that branch of the government which was 
conceived to be most broadly representative, namely, Congress. 


Mr. President, so keenly was the need felt of letting the 
will of the people be expressed as a check on the Executive 
that the power of declaring war was not vested in the Senate, 
which was given the power to ratify treaties, but in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, because the Repre- 
sentatives in the House were in those days closer to the 
people than were the Senators. More than that, various 
attempts were made to increase the check on the President 
in foreign affairs by suggesting that Congress could not de- 
clare war unless a two-thirds majority in each House con- 
curred. The New York State convention proposed it in 
1788 and the Hartford convention, comprising the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, proposed it 
in 1814. 

In the early years of our history the Presidents took Con- 
gress into consideration at once when a situation which 
might result in war arose. Jefferson was scrupulously care- 
ful to invite Congress to discuss the issue and its conse- 
quences when Tripoli had actually declared war and attacked 
one of our naval vessels. He said in his message to Congress: 

Unauthorized by the Constitution, without the sanction of Con- 
gress to go beyond the line of defense, the vessel, being disabled 
from committing further hostilities, was liberated, with its crew. 
The Legislature will doubtless consider whether, by authorizing 
measures of offense also, they will place our force on an equal 
footing with that of its adversaries. I communicate all material 
information on this subject that in the exercise of this impor- 
tant function confided by the Constitution to the Legislature 
exclusively, their judgment may form itself on a knowledge and 
consideration of every circumstance of weight. 

Later, in 1834, President Jackson asked Congress for power 
to use reprisals against the French, who had failed to pay 
certain indemnities. The message created great excitement, 
and the French Ambassador was recalled. However, the 
Senate refused to adopt any legislation, and the dispute was 
settled amicably. Instead of delivering an ultimatum and 
letting Congress take the consequences, Jackson informed 
Congress that— 

It became my imperative duty to consult with Congress in regard 
to the expediency of a resort to retaliatory measures in case the 
stipulations of the treaty should not be speedily complied with, and 
to recommend such as in my judgment the occasion called for. 

Historians have pointed out that the refusal of the Senate 
to acquiesce doubtless had a real effect on keeping us out of 
war. 

Even after the Civil War it was possible for the Supreme 
Court to say that the President had no power to initiate 
war. The Court said: 

By the Constitution Congress alone has the power to declare a 
national or foreign war. The President has no power to 
initiate or declare war either against a foreign national or a do- 
mestic state. 

Those were the beginnings, Mr. President. Where are we 
today? We are in quite a different situation, as I think all 
will acknowledge. The men who years ago thought it was a 
triumph of republican government to check the President 
in foreign affairs would be amazed and shocked at the situa- 
tion now existing. Today there is no disagreement anywhere 
as to the enormously increased power of the President in 
this important field. 

Pomeroy, the great authority on constitutional law, says: 


The President cannot declare war; Congress alone possesses this 
attribute. But the President may, without any possibility of 


hindrance from the Legislature, so conduct the foreign intercourse, 
the diplomatic negotiations with other governments, as to force a 
war, as to compel another nation to take the initiative; and that 
step once taken, the challenge cannot be refused, 
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Willoughby says: 


It is also to be noted that the powers constitutionally vested 
in the President with regard to the control of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States makes it possible for him to bring about 
a situation in which, as a practical proposition, there is lttle 
option left to Congress as to whether it will or will not declare 
War or recognize a state of war as existing. 


Berdahl says: 


From our study of these express powers, as interpreted and 
applied in the various emergencies that have arisen, it may be 
said, in the first place, that the President, through his control 
of foreign relations, his power as Commander in Chief, and his 
influence and authority as Chief Executive, may virtually compel 
or prevent a war, at his discretion. He may largely influence 
a declaration of war by Congress, and he may even begin a 
“defensive” war without such a declaration. 


Mathews says: 


The President very largely controls the determination of the 
question as to whether there shall be peace or war, and may 
manipulate the situation, through the exercise of his diplomatic 
and military powers, 50 as practically to compel Congress to 
declare war. 


Again, the same authority says: 

The President may, through the exercise of his diplomatic and 
executive powers, bring on a situation such that Congress even 
against its wishes will be practically compelled to support his 
war policy. 

Mr. President, I take my stand upon the proposition that 
the Congress and the people have a right to an authorita- 
tive voice in the formulation of policies which involve peace 
and war. 

In my judgment, one of the most effective steps which 
Congress could take in restoring the balance of power 
would be to pass the joint resolution which was introduced 
some time ago by 12 Senators, which, if ratified by the 
States, would give the American people the right to vote on 
the question of waging war outside America. If this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment were adopted, war could 
not be declared or waged abroad, and our citizens could not 
be drafted into service on foreign soil except after a popular 
referendum. 

There is nothing in this proposal to prevent swift and 
effective measures of defense if any foreign power attempted 
to attack our possessions or any country in North, Central, 
or South America. Nation-wide polls of public opinion have 
indicated that an overwhelming majority of people are in 
favor of such a referendum, which would extend democracy 
to the most vital question that our Nation can be called 
upon to decide. 

It is an insult to the American people to contend that 
they are not competent to make up their minds on the ques- 
tion of giving up their lives on foreign soil. As a check 
against those dangerous steps which may commit the United 
States to foreign embroilments and foreign war, we should 
carry the issue to the people and let them cast the deciding 
vote. 

A third proposal in behalf of peace is to invoke neutrality 
measures which keep American interests out of the dangers 
of warfare abroad. We have on the statute books a neu- 
trality law which prohibits the shipment of munitions and 
the making of loans to belligerents, forbids American citizens 
to remain in war zones and to travel on belligerent ships, and 
prevents commercial interests from being pursued in danger- 
ous areas except at their own risk. Under the act the 
President is made responsible for invoking it when he de- 
cides that a state of war exists. However, the Neutrality 
Act has not been invoked in the Orient because of the strange 
fiction that no war is going on there. Modern technique 
permits war to be waged without being declared; and any- 
one who has seen news reels of the fighting in China, or 
read the dispatches of war correspondents who are there, 
knows that war on a large scale is going on there at this 
very hour. When the Neutrality Act was passed, Congress 
intended, I believe, that it should be invoked in cases like 
the Sino-Japanese war. Speaking realistically, everyone 
knows that war exists, but still the neutrality law is ignored. 

LXXXIU-——372 
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It is useless to talk now of strong-arm measures to keep 
Japan out of China. Japan is already there, and the hand- 
ful of marines that we have in China cannot prevent Japan 
from staying there. Preventive measures are no longer pos- 
sible. War on a huge scale has been in progress for months. 
The issue which the United States and other nations must 
face is one of neutrality. 

What are we going to do about our citizens in the war 
zone, our commercial interests in the Orient, our treaty rights, 
our concessions; and our armed forces in the Far East? 
Stripped of all sentimental verbiage, the question resolves 
itself into weighing the possible gains and losses which may 
result from using our armed forces to protect special financial 
interests in China. 

All the investments of American interests in China, plus 
the trade of the United States citizens with far eastern 
countries, do not add up to as much as the present cost of 
our Army and Navy. Even if our military and naval forces 
are used only to command “respect” for our commercial 
and financial interests, the price paid by taxpayers is greater 
than the profits made by financiers, shippers, and traders. 
If we were driven into war with Japan to protect our dollars 
in the Orient, it has been estimated by the Raushenbushes 
in their book, The Final Choice, that such a war would eat 
up all the profits of our Chinese trade, at the present rate, 
for 247 years to come. 

Whichever way one looks at it, our stake in China is not 
worth the cost of the military and naval forces which may 
be called upon to protect such investments and trade. The 
dollars invested in China are not worth the life of one 
American boy. The obvious answer, it seems to me, is that 
our forces should be withdrawn from the danger zones in 
the Far East. 

Obviously, an American neutrality policy necessarily in- 
volves the planning of our foreign trade. It has been said 
that we must choose the alternative of collective punitive 
action, and action involving us in the wars of other coun- 
tries, in order to maintain our foreign trade. I contend 
that we are confronted with no such alternative. By 
friendly relations with all countries, we can enjoy the ad- 
vantages of commerce with all peaceful nations. If war 
should break out abroad, we should have to face a tem- 
porary loss of export business; but we should not have to 
resort to armed force to prevent that emergency curtail- 
ment in our foreign trade, because punititve action in behalf 


of our commercé might involve us in a war which would 


slash our entire foreign trade all at once, and lower our 
standard of living suddenly and drastically. We do not 
have to take this alternative. Instead of such a dangerous 
and costly course, we could expand works of internal devel- 
opment to take up the slack just as we have done during 
the worst declines in domestic business activity. By re- 
maining neutral we could make up for the partial loss of 
foreign trade with the investment of public capital in per- 
manent improvements at home. 

Another and perhaps the most important issue of national 
policy which I wish to discuss today is the choice between 
armaments and the constructive building of domestic se- 
curity. This is the crux of our choice between preparing 
for war and preparing for peace. 

As I have already pointed out, the most reliable evidence 
shows that we are now secure against any possible attack 
from abroad; yet under this measure billions of additional 
dollars are demanded for increased armaments. Since this 
unprecedented expansion of military and naval forces is 
not needed for defense, there remain only two possible ex- 
cuses for piling up more instruments of war in this country. 

One is to prepare for armed combat on foreign soil and 
in foreign waters. I am convinced that Americans will not 
consent to repeat the mistakes of the World War, which 
took a horrible toll of life and money, and resulted in depres- 
sions, revolutions, dictatorships, and the mustering of forces 
for another war. 

The second possible excuse for expanding armaments be- 
yond actual defense needs is to stimulate economic activity 
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at home. It is true that some of the nations of the world 
are in a false boom based on the production of munitions. 
The United States must not turn to armaments as a means 
of expanding our economy. 

Down that road lies inevitably the destruction of our 
fundamental institutions. Before we listen to the siren call 
to join other countries in their mad scramble for implements 
of warfare, let us calculate the consequences. 

President Roosevelt, during his good-will tour of South 
America in 1936, described the economic effect of utilizing 
the device of armaments to stimulate domestic recovery. 
He said, in part: 

It is false employment, builds no permanent structure, creates 
no consumers’ goods for the maintenance of a lasting prosperity. 
We know that nations guilty of these follies inevitably face the 
day when their weapons of destruction must be used against their 
neighbors or when an unsound economy, like a house of cards, 
will fall apart. 

These words were true in 1936. They are equally and 
more impressively true today. Armaments inevitably result 
in war or ruinous depression. In view of these fatal alterna- 
tives, shall we join the armament race in the false hope of 
stimulating heavy industry and providing employment? 

Such a program, if large enough to cause the economy to 
expand, will distort great segments of our industry. These 
large segments will be made over to produce materials which 
cannot be used for peacetime consumption. We shall then 
be entrapped in the vicious circle of armaments and war, 
as some of the nations abroad are already entrapped today. 
False prosperity would then be a sham and a national 
calamity. : 

If a boom is based on armaments and the expectation of 
more armaments, the farther up the scale of production we 
proceed, the closer we approach that fatal alternative which 
President Roosevelt in 1936 said was inevitable. We shall 
then be forced either to expend our mass of armaments in 
war or to suffer an economic collapse. 

Dominant forces in this country seem determined that the 
United States shall join in the world armament race. Cer- 
tain unrealistic advocates of this program hold out the opti- 
mistic prospect that it will not lead eventually to war. Even 
if this contention were correct, there would come a time 
when munitions manufacture would have to stop. When 
we had finally satisfied the most fantastic demands of all 
our naval and military experts, when we had finally manu- 
factured a gas mask for every man, woman, and child in 
this country, including infants in arms, munitions produc- 
tion would have to be curtailed; factories would close; un- 
precedented unemployment would result. We could not shift 
the industrial set-up which had been tooled for the purpose 
of producing these munitions to a peacetime production. 

If armament production today were suddenly withdrawn 
from German or Japanese or Italian economy, there would 
almost certainly be a revolution in each of those countries 
so great would be the repercussions of the economic collapse 
which would take place. 

France and England have embarked upon such a huge 
armament program that I am convinced that if their muni- 
tions factories and plants furnishing materials for their war 
plans were closed, an economic situation would develop 
which would sweep from power the governments in those 
countries. 

Mr. President, if we follow down that road, if we take 
the first step in that direction by passing the pending meas- 
ure, if we go on then to gear up our production to an 
expanding and an everexpanding armament program, when 
that expansion stops there will be a depression such as the 
world has never seen, and then the foundations of democ- 
Tacy will be really undermined. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator does not need to draw 
on his imagination to justify his thesis, because we know, 
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in our own experience, that the depression in 1920 and 
1921 was substantially precipitated by the necessity for de- 
flating war industries. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is absolutely correct 
about that, and the same situation will exist if we follow 
that road again. 

Mr. President, it must be clear to every person that a 
competitive armament race in which we are not only par- 
ticipants, but, if we pass the pending measure, we will be- 
come the leaders, will impoverish all nations in the dizzy 
process of preparing for the final doom of war. 

Instead of building dangerous instruments of war, let 
us plan for peace. A realistic program for peace means 
an effective effort to solve the economic maladjustments re- 
sponsible in large part for the unrest in the world today. 
A nation which is panic stricken with poverty will attack 
another nation, but a prosperous country will remain at 
peace. Years of grinding poverty made Germans desperate 
enough to follow Hitler in his demands for expansion. The 
low standard of living in Italy made Italians ready for the 
militarism of Mussolini. The exploitation of workers and 
peasants in Japan made possible the domination of a mili- 
tary dictatorship. Give the people of any country economic 
security and no one will be able to whip them into war with 
the lash of hunger. A new war can almost always be sold 
to the people of any hard-pressed nation as “a war against 
starvation.” If existing boundaries and treaties are con- 
sidered by these nations to be obstacles to their economic 
welfare, those treaties and boundaries will be broken—by 
force if necessary. It is unrealistic to suppose that the only 
way to preserve peace is to place the sword behind every 
treaty and boundary that happens to exist. 

I hold no brief for those nations which insist that they 
need expansion in order to live well. I do maintain, how- 
ever, that a crusade to enforce the status quo is a fatal 
oversimplification, and I hope the United States will have 
no part in any coercion to that end. 

The diversion of productive capacity to armament pro- 
duction has to a greater or lesser extent taken place in 
every large nation. If all nations used the manpower and 
wealth now diverted into their armament expenditures to 
raise their standard of living, that would be a positive and 
effective program for peace and prosperity. It is along 
lines of economic adjustment that the nations of the world 
can achieve a better state of living for their people. 

I am not suggesting any concessions to the aggressor na- 
tions unless they are willing to give effective guaranties that 
they will halt their armament building and scrap enough of 
their present equipment to assure lasting peace, but the 
time has come when we should ascertain whether their 
people prefer bread to bullets. 

Experience should have taught us that we cannot direct 
the destinies of other nations. But whether other countries 
choose the road to destruction or the road to economic well- 
being, the choice of the United States should be clear. 

We can remove much of the incentive for war, and we can 
lay a sound basis for peace and democracy by turning our 
attention to economic conditions right here at home. It is 
only by making a conscientious effort to prevent depressions 
that we can prevent violence, either war or revolution. Give 
the American people a standard of living which our capacity 
to produce makes possible, and they will remain steadfast 
in their loyalty to our institutions. Give the American peo- 
ple homes and jobs and security, and they will be immune 
to all subversive propaganda. 

The first step in a constructive foreign policy directed to- 
ward world peace and security is to deal effectively with our 
own economic problem of increasing income by devoting our 
manpower to the production of wealth. 

Candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on November 3, 1932, raised the issue of 
true national interest. Mr. Roosevelt recommended that 
President Hoover should “turn his eyes from his so-called 
backward and crippled countries.” On that occasion he was 


reported to have urged President Hoover to turn to the great 
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and stricken markets of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and the other agricultural States, 

After the election, President Roosevelt followed the ad- 
vice which he had given to his predecessor. He turned his 
attention to the markets of all parts of the United States. 
Under his administration purchasing power was increased 
between 1933 and 1937, and the national income was nearly 
doubled. 

I contend that this achievement, accompanied by greater 
security, was infinitely better statesmanship in the cause of 
peace and democracy than all the armaments which have 
been piled up in this Nation and in other countries. 

Many governments have invested in bombs, bayonets, and 
battleships in the name of world order, security, and peace. 
A glance at the armed camps of Europe and Asia, the suc- 
ceeding crises and bloodshed in the world today, should con- 
vince every American that instruments of death produce 
none of the true values of life. Unless the production of 
these deadly weapons is turned into the production of peace- 
time goods, the governments that have built armaments 
will have to choose between depression and revolution or the 
disastrous alternative of war. I hope and pray that the 
United States will not fall upon the double-edged sword of 
excessive armament construction. 

I hope that we will not approve this unjustified expansion 
in our naval construction program. 

The United States is today a stronghold of peace and de- 
mocracy. These ideals can remain vital only while the 
people’s standard of living is rising. 

I believe we moved in the direction of securing peace and 
democracy when the national income nearly doubled be- 
tween 1933 and 1937, but the present economic crisis within 
the crisis is a warning that our task is far from complete. 
Our greatest contribution to the preservation of peace and 
democracy will be in the solution of the problems created by 
modern industrialism. We must begin at home by giving 
America a sound prosperity. 

Recent fioods and dust storms, 12,000,000 persons unem- 
ployed, several million farmers on the ragged edge of in- 
security, slums that blight our cities bear witness that work 
needs to be done in our own country to make America secure 
against propaganda for armaments and war. 

To secure human life and happiness from the hazards of 
revolution and war we should invest our public funds not 
in the destructive instruments of warfare unneeded for our 
adequate national defense but in the constructive works of 
internal improvement. To achieve great national strength 
we must build up America’s human and material resources. 
We can thus give morale and a sense of purpose to those 
millions of Americans who are now jobless and discouraged. 
We can raise the national income so that our men, women, 
and children will be healthy and strong. In short, we can 
produce such vast economic resources and such vigorous 
American citizens that all the world would fear to approach 
our shores with weapons of war. 

Any patriotic citizen who wants peace and at the same 
time national strength will turn his attention to the build- 
ing of physical wealth and the creation of a more abundant 
life right here in America. 

Mr. President, I hope that the pending bill will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] in the nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the immediately 
pending question is on my substitute for that section of the 
pending super-super-Navy bill dealing with the authorization 
of 45,000-ton battleships, and before the debate proceeds 
further I want to lay down definitely the basis of the neces- 
sity for this amendment, so that it may be comprehended 
during the remainder of the debate. 

The pending amendment simply proposes that we shall not 
embark upon the construction of 45,000-ton battleships until 
we have determined by consultation—precisely the consulta- 
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tion provided for in the naval treaty of 1936—that there is 
no other alternative. 

Mr. President, we cannot get away from the fundamental 
fact that if we pass the 45,000-ton battleship authorization 
we lead the world in the movement to increase the size of 
battleships to this Gargantuan tonnage. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. To whom does the provision for consultation 
refer—to the other naval powers of the world? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam going to discuss the provisions 
of the treaty in detail in a moment if the Senator will permit. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President. Everything that has been 
said upon this floor about the construction of 45,000-ton 
battleships elsewhere in the world has been based upon 
gossip. There is not one single bit of affirmative evidence in 
the record to prove that any nation proposes actually to 
build 45,000-ton battleships, 10,000 tons larger than the seas 
have ever seen before. Every suggestion of 45,000-ton battle- 
ships elsewhere on earth is simply a matter of conversation 
and conjecture. But if this bill passes in the form in which 
it is submitted, conversation and conjecture will at last have 
become realities in one spot on earth, to wit, in the United 
States of America, and it will become our poor privilege to 
stand identified as the nation that has led in the actual 
authorization of 45,000-ton battleships. If that is a happy 
contemplation for any Senator or any American citizen, then 
he is a militarist without any hope or aspiration for the 
Christian ideals of this world. 

So who can contend against an amendment which simply 
proposes that existing provisions for world consultation in 
respect to naval limitations on battleships shall have been 
exhausted before we stand committed to 45,000-ton battle- 
ships? If we do not exhaust those means, but, upon the 
other hand, provide for building 45,000-ton battleships, we 
become identified as the one power in this world which actu- 
ally has led the armament parade toward super-superbattle- 
ships. 

Unless Senators are ready to accept the responsibility 
for leading the race, a race which heretofore every Amer- 
ican citizen contemplating it abroad has called sheer in- 
sanity and suicide, unless we are ready to identify our own 
Senate as the leader in this particular branch of super- 
supernaval increase, the Senate must accept an amend- 
ment which at least requires the exhaustion of consulta- 
tion before we proceed upon any such suicidal course. 

I said yesterday that this amendment is based primarily 
upon the consultations required by the Naval Treaty of 
1936. 

Mr: NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I were satisfied that the Senator is cor- 
rect in his conclusion, I would support the amendment. 
Of course, whether the amendment is agreed to or whether 
it is defeated, I am opposed to the bill any way, and I shall 
vote against it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am also opposed to the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. And, in my opinion, it is only a question 
of judgement as to whether it would be worse without the 
amendment than with it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It probably would be easier to de- 
feat without the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is one of the reasons why I feel like 
voting against it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the only justification I can 
think of. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is another justification. 
However, the situation is not clear in my mind. The Sen- 
ator assumes that we have not gone so far as we ought to 
go in investigating as to whether there is any nation which 
is going to build 45,000-ton battleships. The Senator as- 
sumes that there is no evidence of such a purpose. He 
places us in the attitude of being the leader in that re- 
spect, in establishing that precedent. I am not satisfied 
with the Senator’s argument on that proposition. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me, I 
will say that I shall endeavor today to present the exhibits 
which I did not have yesterday, which I think absolutely 
confirm my thesis, and I shall be happy to submit them to 
the Senator’s ‘judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not like to put my Government 
in the attitude of humiliating itself in order to get further 
evidence. It seems to me the best place to go to find out 
whether a nation is building such a battleship is to the 
nation itself. As I understand, that is where we have gone, 
and we have been turned down. I agree with the Senator 
that we ought not to proceed merely on gossip. I have 
heard gossip of the kind referred to before. We should not 
act on gossip alone. I think nine times out of ten there is no 
truth in it, and the tenth time it is only partially true. 
In view of the fact that our Nation has asked Japan whether 
she is building such a battleship, and she said, “We will 
not tell you.” I do not know how much further we can 
go to ascertain whether she is or not. It seems to me that is 
pretty nearly a demonstration that she is doing that very 
thing. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I hope to come to that phase of the 
matter in a very few moments. 

I was saying that my hope for additional effective con- 
sultation is based primarily on the naval treaty of 1936, 
which, while involving only the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, nevertheless involves a major naval focus 
around which we might hope to build our favorable ex- 
pectations. 

I am sorry the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] is not 
in the Chamber at this moment. When I submitted this 
matter to the Senate yesterday, the able Senator from Illi- 
nois said: 

First the able Senator speaks of a naval treaty signed at Lon- 
don in 1936. I must inform my friend that no such thing 
exists. 5 

Mr. President, I must inform my friend that I have in 
my hand the treaty to which I referred. It was signed at 
London on March 25, 1936. It was ratified by the Senate 
of the United States on May 18, 1936, by the vote of the 
able Senator from Illinois, among others. It was proclaimed 
by the President of the United States on May 28, 1936. In 
the file of the Department of State it is Treaty Series No. 
919. I shall be very glad to provide my able friend from 
Illinois with a complete copy of the “nonexistent” treaty. 

This treaty is very interesting in respect to the things 
we have done, the things we have not done, and the things 
we may still do if we are interested in calling the world 
back to a basis of mutual limitations upon naval equipment. 
This treaty refers particularly to 45,000-ton battleships, 
which are dealt with in the section of the bill to which I 
have been addressing my remarks. 

Under the terms of this “nonexistent” treaty—which, how- 
ever, is existent—we have the right to invoke what is called 
the escalator clause in order to escape from the limitations 
which bind all signatories not to exceed 35,000-ton battle- 
ships. We filed the required notification on March 31. 
Under the terms of section 25, subsection 3, of the treaty, 
immediately after the escalator clause has been invoked— 
I quote from the treaty: 

The high contracting parties shall thereupon consult together 
and endeavor to reach an agreement with a view to reducing to 
a minimum the extent of the departures which may be made. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment. Let me complete 
this one exhibit. 

Under the terms of the section of the treaty which I have 
just read, we conferred, rather unofficially, and only through 
naval and embassy aids at London, for a single day, on April 
12, and no agreement was reached. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. What nations are signatories to the treaty? 
Is Japan included? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; only Great Britain, France, and 
the United States. 
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There is yet another provision in article 25 of the treaty 
of 1936 which is binding upon those signatories, or any 
signatories which desire to invoke the escape clause. It 
reads as follows: 

On the expiration of a period of 3 months from the date of the 
first of any notifications which may have been given under para- 
graph 2 above— 

That is, the notification of the wish to invoke the esca- 
lator clause— 
each of the high contracting parties shall, subject to any agree- 
ment which may have been reached to the contrary, be entitled 
to depart, during the remaining period of the present treaty, from 
the limitations and restrictions— 

And so forth. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that the right to depart from the limitations and restrictions 
does not arise until a period of 3 months has expired after 
the first notice of a desire to use the escape clause has been 
filed. It is true that that provision is limited in the case of 
some intervening agreement to the contrary; but, according 
to available advices, the 1-day consultation on April 12 at 
London resulted in no agreement of any nature whatever. 

I shall not undertake to construe this language legalisti- 
cally or literally. I shall not undertake to say that we are 
factually violating a treaty obligation when we proceed in 
30 days, without waiting for 3 months, to pass a bill which 
violates the limitations involved in this solemn obligation. 
But it seems to me that if the United States of America 
has any sincere interest in the limitation of armaments by 
international agreement, if it has any sincere desire to lead 
the world back to a basis of sanity in respect to arms, it 
will abide the spirit of subsection 4 of article 25, and it will 
at least wait the required 3 months before it puts upon the 
statute books of the land a direct authorization for 45,000- 
ton battleships. 

It seems to me, as a matter of simple candor and fair 
play as between nations, that article 25 of the treaty of 1936 
has not been accepted in the full faith to which it is en- 
titled, in view of the full opportunity for its application 
which the situation provides. 

Mr. NORRIS., Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that the Senator is right in his 
construction of the treaty, I am afraid the adoption of the 
Senator’s amendment would not change the effect of it one 
way or the other. If it would be illegal now, under the terms 
of the treaty, to build a 45,000-ton ship, would it not like- 
wise be just as illegal to build a 35,000-ton ship? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no. A 35,000-ton ship is per- 
mitted by the treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Such a ship is permitted by the treaty? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

That brings us down to the practical phase of the prob- 
lem. I cannot overestimate the importance of what I have 
already said, because if we are to stand before the world as 
one of the remaining monitors for the integrity of inter- 
national engagements, I think we should be utterly scrupu- 
lous about it. I continue to believe that article 25 of the 
treaty of 1936 at least raises a shadow, at least throws a 
doubt upon the integrity of the things we do when we 
authorize 45,000-ton battleships before the expiration of the 
3 months’ period which is required by the text of the treaty 
between the time a nation gives notice of a desire to escape 
and the time when it is free to proceed. 

Let us see whether there is any practical invitation to 
proceed in this fashion, Let us see whether the situation in 
the world is so desperate, let us see if the other nations are 
so utterly insane, that it would be perfectly hopeless to seek 
a new basis of agreement for limitations by mutual consent. 

First, let us look at Japan, because Japan is the bogey. 
Because somebody read—I think it was in Italy—that Japan 
was going to build 45,000-ton battleships, we leaped to the 
conjectural conclusion that we must do the same thing, 
under the terms of the pending bill, in order to maintain our 
parity. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I find in the hearings before the Senate 
committee a statement by Admiral Leahy with reference to 
this matter which shows very conclusively that the whole 
thing with reference to 45,000-ton battleships is based upon 
either suspicion or mere gossip. He says, if I may read it 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I am happy to have the Sen- 
ator contribute. 

Mr. BORAH. Admiral Leahy said: 

We know the British program, and we propose to build ships of 
the size and in numbers which will approximate to our parity 
with Great Britain. We do not know what Japan is doing. We 
assume that Japan is building certain ships, from information 
that has come to us, the accuracy of which we are not certain of, 
but we are not shooting in the dark at parity with Great Britain. 
Ae Senter Risking, A MAR 19. SaaS te PE PRR aR 

apan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator for his con- 
tribution. It is completely pertinent and bears upon the 
precise contemplation which I am now undertaking to 
develop. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the junior Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. The argument the Senator has made with ref- 
erence to our keeping the treaties which we have made ap- 
peals to me very greatly, but I should like to ask the Senator 
whether or not the provisions of the treaty which he has 
read would apply in the way he has suggested after the 
expiration of the 1922 disarmament treaty? I understand 
that it expired the last day of December of last year. Would 
the treaty to which he has referred apply in the same way 
and would we be under the same obligation, either moral or 
legal, that we would be during the continuation of the 
former treaty? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think so, because this is an inde- 
pendent treaty and was written in the purview of the ex- 
piration of the other one. It is a definite and specific 
agreement which stands upon its own feet, and no word in 
the treaty anywhere is contingent upon anything else. 

Mr. POPE. I call the Senator’s attention to the last part 
of the paragraph which refers to “the remaining period of 
the present treaty” and ask whether or not the treaty that 
was in existence had become the disarmament treaty men- 
tioned there? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I think “the period of the pres- 
ent treaty” refers to the 1936 treaty. 

The senior Senator from Idaho presented from the hear- 
ings the very clear proof that even so far as our official 
advice is concerned we are moved in this 45,000-ton-battle- 
ship matter entirely on the basis of conjecture. That is 
confirmed by the Secretary of State himself who, in his press 
release for April 1, 1938, says that the action of the American 
Government in taking advantage of the escalator clause of 
the 1936 treaty— 

Is motivated by the fact that upon the receipt of ‘reports to the 
effect that Japan is constructi..g or has authorized the construc- 
tion of capital ships— 

And so forth. It is not based upon any proofs; it is not 
based upon any factual assurance; it is based simply and 
solely upon report. 

Where did those reports come from? It is important to 
ascertain that because it is really an interesting study in 
human nature. It is a fact that every time a major naval 
appropriation bill has been pending on the floor of the 
Senate there have always been convenient and congenial 
Japanese war scares to inflame our own naval appetite. I 
say that in spite of the fact, Mr. President, that I have voted 
for every naval construction bill that has been presented to 
the Senate during the last 10 years. This is the first one I 
have opposed. I have voted for $4,000,000,000 for the Amer- 
ican Navy during the last 10 years, which ought to buy 
something of a Navy, and I think it has bought an incom- 
parably efficient Navy, which does not need to be backed up 
by authorizations which, upon their face, cannot be reached 
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for 5 or 6 years and which are nothing in the world but an 
idle bluff to be used in some sort of a diplomatic game. 

I repeat that at such times these stories always have been 
circulated. So they have been circulated in this instance. 
Whence did they come? Apparently they came as a result 
of an article in a newspaper of Rome, Italy, published on 
November 7, 1937. The name of the paper is the Giornale 
d'Italia. There is the basis of the superfears which sud- 
denly drive us to the necessity of leading the world in the 
construction of superbattleships. Here [indicating] it is— 
one clipping in a newspaper. How long did that statement 
stand unchallenged? I read a dispatch from Rome in the 
New York Times dated February 14 last: 

There is no confirmation, for the present, 
intends to build battleships greater Than 88050 tans i andl ter aay. 
be supposed” it is the Anglo-Saxon countries themselves that 
have circulated such reports. 

If we are going to have a part of the record, let us have 
all the record. The first of the record is that we read in an 
Italian newspaper that Japan is going to build 45,000-ton 
battleships. Two months later we read from the same 
source that the report probably is not true, and that it is 
strongly suspected that we circulated the report ourselves 
in order to sustain the big-navy appetite. On the basis of 
those two exhibits—and that is the sum total of the infor- 
mation available to the Government and the people of the 
United States this afternoon—upon the basis of those two 
exhibits we must lead the world in the first authorization 
of 45,000-ton battleships ever put upon any statute book on 
all this round earth. I submit that it does not make sense. 

Now let us look into the Japanese attitude a little further. 
I hold no brief for the Japanese; I could speak very criti- 
cally if I wished about Japan; but this happens to be a 
matter which simply involves a question between Japan and 
the United States as to whether it is necessary for us to enter 
ourselves into this mad world race toward super-super-naval 
sufficiency. 

I now read a dispatch from Kobe, Japan. 


Associated Press. April 8. 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai— 


He is the Japanese Minister of the Navy— 
today declared that the announced decision of the United States 
and Britain to abandon the 35,000-ton-battleship limits of the 
1936 London Treaty “must be interpreted as evidence of their 
intention to oppose Japan.” 

See how it works. We heard they were going to build one 
of these big ships and we immediately rushed in and said 
we would build one of them; and just as soon as they heard 
we were going to build one of them they said, “That must 
mean they are after us and we will build still more.” How 
does a nation ever reach a sufficient national security, Mr. 
President, by pursuing any such course as that? It is a 
stern chase from start to finish, and no nation ever 
catches up with any other nation until someone goes 
bankrupt. 

But what I was starting to use this Kobe report for was 
something else. This is the Japanese Minister of the Navy 
speaking on April 8: 

Japan is neither building nor intending to build bigger ships at 
present. However, it is natural that Japan should take the neces- 
sary measures to meet the situation. 

What situation? The situation created by the proposed 
45,000-ton battleships in the United States. 

That is not all that is involved in the Japanese attitude. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is not ours more than a pro- 
posal? Is not ours a declaration? : 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes; and, as I said before the 
Senator came in, this is the first time in the history of the 
world that any nation has proposed to put upon its statute 
books a validation for 45,000-ton battleships. We can never 
historically escape the responsibility for having been the 
actual leader in this horrible international race, 
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When Japan declined to tell the State Department pre- 
cisely what its naval plans were—and I am sorry that was 
the situation; I think it was a most unfortunate attitude for 
Japan to take—nevertheless, when she took it she also said in 
the same connection that she was ready at any time “to enter 
into any discussion in the matter of disarmament that gives 
primary importance to fair quantitative limitation.” 

In spite of Japan’s cavalier refusal to give us the infor- 
mation we wanted a little while ago, there is nothing in her 
attitude which entitles anybody in Washington to say that 
Japan would not sit down and talk this thing over, if, under 
the leadership of the United States of America, there was a 
realistic effort once more, at least, to put a limit upon the 
size of the enormous battleships which are to be loosed upon 
the surface of the sea. On the contrary, everything points 
to the fact that if somewhere there is enough moral leader- 
ship left to emphasize to the world the necessity for finding 
an alternative formula to this armed suicide, if there is any 
moral leadership left anywhere and we demonstrate and 
exercise it, there may yet be reasonable hope of a coopera- 
tive response elsewhere on earth. 

I submit, Mr. President, that we have no right, upon our 
responsibility, to commit our America—the first land on 
earth to do it—to 45,000-ton battleships until we have ex- 
hausted every reasonable opportunity to determine whether 
or not new limitations can be fixed by international agree- 
ment. 

That is what is comprehended in the amendment I have 
submitted for this particular section of the bill. If there is 
any sound argument against the amendment, I shall wait 
with a great deal of curiosity to hear it. 

How about some of the other nations which might be in- 
vilved in a realistic effort to limit armaments by a new in- 
ternational agreement? How about the Germans? 

The most recent scarecrow which visited the floor of the 
Senate in respect to this contest was some sort of an anony- 
mous statement, issued upon the responsibility of somebody 
downtown, that somebody had heard that Germany was go- 
ing to proceed upon some enormous naval program; and, 
of course, since somebody had heard that somebody said that 
Germany was going to do something which nobody knew 
anything about, but which everybody feared, we must im- 
mediately rush in with 45,000-ton battleships. 

What happened after this exhibit was presented on the 
floor of the Senate? 

BERLIN, April 25 (wireless to the New York Times) — Reports cur- 
rent abroad that the Reich is contemplating the expansion of her 
naval-building program beyond the ratio stiuulated in the 1935 
Anglo-German pact met categoric denials in official naval quarters 
today. 

I should not be willing to rely upon that as conclusive. 
Iam not that naive. But I have just as much right to rely 
upon that denial as the proponents of the pending bill have 
to rely upon some anonymous report from some unknown 
and unidentified source that the contrary is the fact. The 
thing that interests me at the moment is, what would be 
the German attitude toward an effort to agree upon new 
limitations? 

I continue reading from the dispatch: 

What apparently intrigues naval circles here more than reports 
of speeding up or expansion of German building are the 

rospects of uniting the major naval powers in favor of naval limi- 

tion, especially with reference to capital ships. Germans profess 
no desire to go beyond 35,000 tons, and even prefer ships of smaller 
tonnage. 

Who shall rise in Washington and say in advance, with 
any semblance or color of authority, in the face of such ex- 
hibits as that, that an invitation once more to discuss real- 
istically the problem of arms limitation by international 
agreement would be rejected in Berlin? It cannot be said 
that it would be rejected in Japan. I have proved it. It 
cannot be said that it would be rejected in Berlin. I have 
proved it. Now let us turn to France. 

When France received the notification that we were going 
to invoke the escalator clause in the treaty of 1936, the news 
fell upon sad ears. Let me read from the text of the French 
note acknowledging the announcement from Washington 
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that we proposed to be the leader in this world arms race. 
Here is what France said officially: 

The Government of the Republic has taken due note of the rea- 
sons which have led the American Government, as well as the 
British Government, to this grave decision. Being desirous of— 


What?— 


limiting as far as possible the extent and eventual consequences 
of this first departure from the treaty, it— 


France— 


desires that an agreement may be reached at an early date among 
all the powers which have up to the present conformed their con- 
struction to the limitations at present in force. 

The Republic of France speaking. 

I continue: 

Without await the beginni: cessary 
in order to n un result, the reek se sree 1 de- 
clare that in spite of the departures to which the American and 
British Governments have had recourse, it will persist in respect- 
ing, insofar as ds naval construction, the qualitative limita- 
tions fixed by the Treaty of London so long as no continental 
power departs from that standard. 

An official declaration by the Government of France in 
favor not only of the continuation of limitations, but of the 
reassembling of new consultations by way of putting the 
naval powers of earth once more beneath the stabilities of 
an international agreement. 

There is France. I have shown that it cannot be said that 
Japan would reject an invitation, it cannot be said that 
Germany would reject an invitation, in the light of these 
exhibits. It cannot be said that France would reject it. All 
of the presumptions run to the contrary. Surely we shall 
not say that Anglo-Saxons in Great Britain or America are 
not interested. Where is the basis for the conclusion that it 
is no longer possible to agree sanely among the chancelries 
of earth that there shall be a roof upon these naval commit- 
ments? 

Mr. President, there just is not anything to sustain the 
idea that there is no hope for such an agreement at the 
present time. Unless there is such an agreement, there is 
not anything we can do to make our America secure by ap- 
propriating a billion dollars more for a super-supernavy, on 
top of $650,000,000 of unused authorizations already exist- 
ing, because Senators can see by these very exhibits that the 
moment we build, the other fellow builds to match us, and 
then we build to match him. The thing is perpetually out 
of line, We never reach stability, and we never shall until 
we all go broke. There is only one way to stabilize. There is 
only one way, therefore, to attain national security within 
our own estimate of its necessities, and that is to sign the 
agreements which say that armaments shall not pass a 
given point. 

I concede again that we probably could not get a thorough- 
going agreement on the old 5-5-3-2-2 basis. I do not think 
we ought to try to get one on any such basis. If we have 
learned one thing more than another during the past 15 
years, it is that a contract cannot be written which consigns 
any proud people to a permanent place of inferiority in 
the scale of the world; and it is perfectly absurd to think 
that we could get any of the nations heretofore labeled in- 
ferior to come to a conference starting in 1938 upon the 
proposition that “you must create your ratio upon the 
basis of conditions as they existed in 1920 and 1921 and 
1922.” Of course that would be absurd; but I repeat that if 
this matter is wide open in respect to its possibilities, if 
we are frankly and courageously willing to assess world 
conditions and necessities as they are, I am unable to believe 
that there is not enough sanity left on earth and enough 
of the Christian spirit left in the world to encourage an 
agreement between the chancelries of earth that would 
prevent the horrible thing which is threatening us all, 
America included, under the terms of the pending bill. 

So I say again, Mr. President, in respect to the bill as a 
whole, that I shall never vote for it until we have first 
exhausted the possibility of sanely meeting our own prob- 
lem as well as the world’s problem by a new international 
limitation agreement; and, specifically, with reference to 
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my amendment which is now pending to the battleship 
section, I know of no reason on earth why we should put 
upon our statute books for the first time in human history 
an authorization for 45,000-ton battleships so that the rest 
of the world may point to us, not on a basis of gossip or 
conversation or conjecture, but upon the basis of reality, 
as the Nation that started the 45,000-ton battleship com- 
petition. 

In the final section of the bill there is a very pious gesture 
in respect to the subject of international agreements. I 
refer to section 9, which asserts that the United States 
would welcome and support an international conference. 
That is fine. It is nice to welcome and support an inter- 
national conference; but things do not happen that way in 
this realistic day and age. Somebody will have to do some- 
thing more than welcome and support. Somebody will have 
to lead. 

If there is any moral leadership left on earth against this 
menace which is at the throat of every organized power on 
the globe, if there is a moral force left, I hope it is under the 
Stars and Stripes. I do not want to be required to lose that 
faith, but I shall have that faith vastly shattered if the only 
answer we can give the great people of America to this world- 
wide insanity is to go crazy with the rest of them. I beg 
for the final effort in behalf of sanity and Christianity in 
dealing with this terrific challenge. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SMaTHERS in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9621) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes, which was read, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 26, 1938. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 20, 22, 34, 63, 64, 71, 72, 
and 98 to the bill (H. R. 9621) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 28 to said bill, and concur therein with 
the following amendment: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert: 

“Hereafter the expenditures for the purposes above set forth shall 
be under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
for repayment to the United States on or before the expiration of 
5 years, except in the case of loans on irrigable lands for permanent 
improvement of said lands, in which the period for repayment may 
run for not exceeding 20 years, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided further, That except for the Navajo 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico not to exceed $25,000 of the 
amount herein appropriated shall be expended on any one reser- 
vation or for the benefit of any one tribe of Indians: Provided 
further, That hereafter the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
in his discretion and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to make advances to old, disabled, or indigent Indian 
allottees, for their support, to remain a charge and lien against 
their land until paid; such advances for the fiscal year 1939 to be 
made from the appropriation in this paragraph and those for fiscal 
years thereafter to be made from appropriations specifically avail- 
able for such purposes: Provided further, That not to exceed $15,000 
may be advanced to worthy Indian youths to enable them to take 
educational courses, including courses in nursing, home economics, 
forestry, and other industrial subjects in colleges, universities, or 
other institutions, and advances so made shall be reimbursed in 
not to exceed 8 years, under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Provided further, That”; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 46 to said bill and concur therein with the 
following amendment: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert: 

“Reindeer industry, Alaska: For a survey and appraisal of the 
property and reindeer authorized to be acquired for the natives of 
Alaska under the provisions of the act approved September 1, 1937 
(50 Stat. 900), to be made under the direction and supervision ofa 
committee of three, which is hereby created, to be appointed by the 
chairmen of the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives acting jointly, $25,000, to be immediately 
available. Such chairmen shall fix the pay of the members of the 
committee and shall designate one to act as chairman. Vacancies 
occurring in the membership thereof shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointments. The committee is authorized 
to employ personnel in the District of Columbia and elsewhere with- 
out regard to civil-service laws and regulations and to fix the com- 
pensation thereof without respect to the Classification Act of 1923, 
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as amended, and to make such expenditures as may be necessary for 
equipment, travel, supplies, materials, printing, binding, rent, the 
purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles and the hire thereof, and for such other 
purposes in connection herewith as they may determine essential. 
In connection with the purposes of this paragraph, such chairmen 
may call for the furnishing of assistance from any Federal agency 
operating in Alaska, and such agencies are hereby authorized and 
directed to respond cooperatively to any such request. Members 
of the committee and employees thereof shall be allowed per diem 
in lieu of actual expenses of subsistence when traveling on official 
business at rates not in excess of those allowable under the pro- 
visions of the Standardized Government Travel Regulations and the 
Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended, and shall be regarded 
as in a travel status while stationed in Alaska.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 53 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendment: In line 10 of the matter inserted by 
aad Longs engrossed amendment strike out “$100,000” and insert 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 54 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendment: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said 
poate „engrossed amendment strike out “$10,000” and insert 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 68 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendment: In lieu of the sum inserted by said 
amendment insert: “$9,760,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 69 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendments: 

Strike out lines 1 to 12, inclusive, of the matter inserted by 
said Senate engrossed amendment; 

In line 13 of said amendment, before The“, insert Increase 
in the Reclamation Fund:”; and 

Strike out the quotation marks at the beginning and the ending 
of the paragraphs. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 70 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendment: In lieu of the sum inserted by said 
amendment insert: “$10,574,600”; and 

That the House further insist upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 60 and 61 to said bill. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 28, 46, 53, 54, 68, 69, and 70, and that the Senate 
recede from its amendments numbered 60 and 61. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator what the two amendments are from which it is 
proposed to recede, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Amendments 60 and 61 were the pro- 
posals presented to permit certain cases to be taken to the 
Supreme Court. The House rejected them on a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark g Overton 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Pope 
Austin Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
ead Ellender 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Berry George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Borah Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Glass McKellar Smith 
Brown, N. H. Green McNary ‘Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Hale Miller Townsend 
Bulow Harrison Milton Truman 
Burke Hatch Minton Tydings 
Byrd Hayden Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Herring Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Holt Norris Wagner 
Caraway Hughes Nye Walsh 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is my intention to vote 
against the pending naval expansion bill. In the first place, 
I do not believe that the administration has shown that this 
authorization for the construction of a super-Navy is neces- 
sary to our national defense. If this authorization is not 
necessary for national defense, why is Congress asked to 
grant the authorization? 

I do not believe for a moment that the administration has 
in mind a policy of imperialism. It is, of course, possible 
that other nations, not understanding our aims and pur- 
poses, might believe, or affect to believe, that the United 
States is planning to extend its sphere of influence or even 
its territorial boundaries. Either belief would be justifica- 
tion for these nations to further expand their own naval 
programs. Then, of course, we would have to keep up with 
the international Joneses. I cam see real danger of an inter- 
national armament race which will bankrupt civilization, 
unless the nations decide to use their armaments and destroy 
our civilization instead of waiting to bankrupt it. 

While I have no idea that this naval expansion program 
contemplates the United States entering upon a program of 
conquest, I do have a very real apprehension that it means 
we are preparing to enter into the game of world politics in 
a big way. 

It has seemed to me, from the time this naval expansion 
was proposed, that this bill involves much more even than 
the authorization of some $1,200,000,000 for additional naval 
construction. It seemed to me at the time it was introduced, 
and it seems to me now, that the measure goes to the entire 
question of the foreign policy of the United States. We 
cannot regard lightly the proposed expenditure of upward 
of a billion dollars more for naval construction than was 
deemed necessary only 7 days before this proposal was 
sprung upon the Congress and the country. It seems to be 
certain that this proposal is but the opening wedge for ex- 
pending some $4,000,000,000 for two navies, above and be- 
yond the present program, in the next decade. 

Our people are already staggering under the burden of 
excessive taxation. They are shouldering an enormous na- 
tional debt. Also today we are faced with a so-called relief 
and recovery—pump priming—program that will add from 
four to five billion dollars to the national debt. This super- 
Navy will be built with borrowed money. The pump will be 
primed with borrowed money. Uncle Sam is the great bor- 
rowing spendthrift of all time. 

I say that we are not justified jı embarking on a four 
or five billion dollar “two navy” piogram, unless it can be 
shown it is absolutely necessary for adequate national de- 
fense. This is a time to hold Government expenditures to 
a minimum, not to increase them by billions of dollars. 

As I said a moment ago, much more is involved in this 
bill than the borrowing of more billions to engage in a great 
armament race toward destruction. I see passage of this 
measure as a definite pronouncement of a foreign pclicy that 
will lead us far afield—into the affairs of Europe, into the 
affairs of Asia. Uncle Sam may in time become the guard- 
ian of all the peoples of the world—except the people of the 
United States. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in his very able and 
careful analysis of the pending bill, said that the foreign 
policy of the United Statse is whatever the President and the 
State Department say it is. 

Last October President Roosevelt advised the world, in a 
speech at Chicago, that he believed the foreign policy of the 
United States should include a “quarantine” against the bad 
nations of the world. A few weeks ago Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, in a speech broadcast to Europe as well as to 
the Americas, while disavowing entangling alliances or agree- 
ments, set the stamp of approval upon “parallel courses of 
action.” 

Mr. President, international “quarantines” and “parallel 
courses of action” can mean only one thing, if they are to be 
carried into effect. That thing is collective security; Uncle 
Sam helping police the world in the interest of the “good” 
nations against the “bad” nations. 
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Following the World War the people of the United States 
repudiated the proposal that the United States, through the 
League of Nations, should become responsible for maintain- 
ing European boundaries and keeping Europe in the strait- 
jacket imposed by the Treaty of Versailles. 

It seems that we are now to attempt the same thing, but 
under the more ordinary names of quarantining“ and par- 
allel courses of action.” Of course, to make a quarantine, 
or threat of quarantine, effective, requires force that can be 
applied. For the United States to use force, or the threat of 
force, to help police Europe and Asia, requires that we have a 
large enough navy to carry that force and apply it in for- 
eign waters. 

If the United States is to pursue a “parallel course of 
action” with some other nation, and is to make that course 
of action effective, the United States must have a much 
larger Navy than is required for national defense. 

Mr. President, it looks to me as if this bill is intended to 
place in the hands of the President sufficient force to en- 
able an ambitious President and a Secretary of State who 
believes he has a mission to straighten out the affairs of the 
rest of the world, sufficient force to be used in the game of 
“power diplomacy.” 

With a navy such as proposed, the White House and the 
tate Department will be in position, if they so desire, to 
) romise a “good” nation sufficient assistance to impose its 
will upon a “bad” nation. Or, on the other hand, they 
would be in position to swing a huge club over the head of 
a “bad” nation if they desired to do so. 

Congress very wisely refused to give the Chief Executive 
power to pack the Supreme Cout. Congress very wisely re- 
fused to give the Chief Executive power to reorganize the 
Government. 

It is now proposed to give to the Chief Executive not only 
the power, but the very great temptation, to intervene in 
foreign affairs for the high and noble purpose of making 
Europe and Asia be good. 

I do not consider it is the destiny of the United States 
to keep the Old World in order. If we try to do that we will 
only become embroiled in the tangled skein of diplomacy, 
intrigue, and futile wars that may be inevitable for Old World 
nations, but which we should abstain from entering as long 
as possible. 

I am not afraid of the present occupant of the White 
House becoming a dictator, in times of peace. But I do 
say that the way toward dictatorship for the United States 
is down the highway of foreign war. Once engaged in a 
major war, and every power, every resource of the Nation 
will have to be placed in the hands of the President. Events 
will force that action. 

If we will build a super-Navy, large enough to be used in 
power diplomacy, and used in power diplomacy, used to 
quarantine bad nations, used to carry on parallel courses 
of action, that will lead inevitably, in time, into our partici- 
pation in a foreign war. 

Attention has been called to the declaration of foreign 
policy which was stricken from this bill after it reached 
the floor of the House. That statement included the lan- 
guage, “to protect our commerce and citizens abroad; to 
insure our national integrity; and to support our national 
policies.” 

That statement might as well have been left in the bill. 
It is there now by implication. It means the abandonment 
of neutrality; it means participation in foreign disputes, 
foreign intrigues, foreign wars. 

I am aware that there are many and diverse interests in 
the United States who do not favor neutrality. There are 
munitions makers who would profit by war. There are 
financial interests who would profit from war. There are 
zealous friends of various governments and “causes” in 
Europe who want us to go in and help the countries or 
causes which they espouse to win their wars. But I say 
the real interests of the people of the United States, and 
in the long run of the world, will be best served by the 
United States maintaining strict neutrality. 
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As I see this naval expansion bill it is a blow at the policy 
of neutrality, although I am aware that is not the intention 
of most of those supporting it. Therefore I am going to 
oppose passage of the bill, and I hope that a majority of 
the Senate will see the matter in the same light that I do. 

I am in favor of adequate national defense, to include 
defense of the entire Western Hemisphere against aggression 
from the Old World. But this bill goes far beyond the re- 
quirements of national defense. It proposes, on paper at 
least, a navy or two navies of aggression, of sufficient 
strength to be used by the administration as an instrument 
of force in the game of “power diplomacy,” which some 
people seem to be believe is our destiny. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to a few other 
matters in connection with the world-wide armament race 
among the nations, the only result of which can be world- 
wide destruction of property and life, perhaps the end of 
the civilization that has developed over the past thousand 
years. 

Nations of the world today are expending around eleven 
or twelve billion dollars a year for armament. A year ago, 
according to figures prepared by the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, armament expenditures were barely short of the 
$11,000,000,000 mark. 

On the eve of the World War, armament expenditures 
of some 56 nations amounted to approximately $3,000,000,- 
000. Armament budgets of the principal European nations 


had increased roughly 50 percent during the 5 years pre- 


ceding the World War. The United States did not actively 
participate in the pre-war arms competition, its expendi- 
tures for national defense increasing only slightly between 
1909 and 1914. National defense expenditures in the United 
States ran from 30 to 60 percent less than Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. 

Despite the disarmament of Germany and the other de- 
feated powers, world armament expenditures after the war 
were maintained at a higher level than the pre-war peak 
of 1914. Even at the lowest levels, which were reached in 
the years 1925-29, and making adjustments for differences 
in price levels and currency, total armament expenditures 
remained above $3,000,000,000. 

Since 1932 armament expenditures of all of the great 
powers have increased more rapidly than during any pre- 
vious period in history. The rapid expansion of military 
budgets began at the time of Japan’s invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931, and the rate of spending increased sharply follow- 
ing the advent of Hitler in Germany in 1933. 

On February 15, 1937, the Foreign Policy Association’s 
figures on the national-defense expenditure of the world, 
1931-36, show that in 1936 we were leading both Great 
Britain and France, as well as Japan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp.at this point, as part of my remarks, a table 
showing the national-defense expenditures of the world from 
1931 to 1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McG in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Taste I. National defense expenditure of the world, 1931-361 

[In millions of dollars—1936 parity] 


Regions 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
North America 2 744.9 | 699.0 575.3 | 748.6] 947.7] 1,004.8 
United States 707. 6 667.8] 540.3 710.0 911.7 904. 9 
126.6 | 157.0 158.4 | 189.8] 181.3 179. 1 
2,748.9 |2, 458. 0 2, 690. 7 3, 519.7 7, 053.7 | 8,879.7 
449. 426. 455.5 80.6 | 595.6 846.9 
694.8 | 509.2 678.8 | 582.7 | 623.8 716. 4 
246.8 | 253.5 | 209.5 | 381.8 |2,600.0 | 2,600.0 
272. 270.6 | 241.2 |? 263.7 | 2778.1 | 4870.8 
280.8 | 282.5 | 309.5 1, 000. 0 1, 640.0 | 2,963.1 
471.9 | 414.1 407.6 | 497.7 | 496.7 525.9 


1Sources; League of Nations, Armaments Year Book, 1936, Geneva; official budgets 
and miscellaneous official papers, etc. 

3 United States, Canada, Mexico. 

+ Includes estimated expenditure on Ethiopian campaign. 

t Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia. 
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TABLE I—National defense expenditure of the world, 1931-36— 
Continued 


Regions 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

a ap epee 
thers (14 countries) . 334.6 | 302.0] 298.7 | 313.2] 319.5 356.6 
Far East (6 countries) 415.2 | 469.7 | 538.3 | 573.6 693.0 634.0 
apan.. 131.8 | 199.1 | 253.1] 271.9 296.2 307.2 
China. 88. 1 93.0 108. 1 112.5 93.1 94.8 
Others “ 195. 4 f 177.1 | 189.2} 194.0 232.0 
World total (70 countries) 4, 067. 2 3, 815, 7 3, 992.0 |5, 064.1 8, 810.1 10, 730. 7 


Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, the Irish Free State, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands and Netherland Indies, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland. 

Australia, India, New Zealand, Siam. 


This table represents only an approximate comparison between different countries, 
as changes in currency value, internal purchasing power, and governmental policies 
make accurate com m impossible. Conversion rates are taken principally from 
United States Department of Commerce, Commerce Reports, Jan. 9, 1937. 

In cases where the fiscal year does not coincide with the calendar year, the earlier 
date has been used in this table; e. g., 1931-32 is listed as 1931. 

A number of totals from minor states could not be ascertained for this table. In 


such cases the figure for the preceding year has been arbitrarily repeated. In the case 


of Bolivia and Paraguay, for which complete figures are not available later than 1932, 
the Bolivian total for 1935 was used for both countries for the 3 years of the Chaco War. 
1936 figures for Spain are ayailable only for the first half of the year; this was doubled 
for the purposes of the table. Totals for Germany and Italy for 1934-36 represent 
unofficial estimates. 

This table includes 60 countries. A few minor countries, such as Saudi, Arabia, 
Iraq, Afghanistan, and the expenditures of mandates and African colonies which do 
not appear in the budget of the mandatory or parent country have been omitted, due 
to lack of information. f r 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish also to make the point 
that if we allow high profits in peacetime, due to lack of check 
on accounting systems, we shall be forced to allow high profits 
in wartime, regardless of how much “take the profits out of 
war” legislation may later be passed. One can draw no other 
conclusion from the report of the Special Senate Committee 
on the Munitions Industry on “Government Manufacture of 
Munitions,” Report 944, part 7. 

Clearly, if we allow high prices to be paid and high profits 
to be made from national defense in peacetime, it is going 
to be very difficult to hold down those prices in wartime. 
The first result, of course, is that we get far less for our 
money than other nations. 

When the people start objecting to the ruinous excursion 
and to the building of ships we do not need, they will take 
the high profits as a cause for objection to the whole 
program. 

I wish to point out that we are now practically in a war- 
time situation as far as naval building goes. In 1934 the 
appropriation of some $4,000,000,000 was authorized. Now 
we are authorizing the appropriation of what may be one 
and one-half or two billion dollars more. The yards are 
going to be crowded for years to come. 

Is it possible to prevent profiteering out of national de- 
fense? 

The Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934 was sold to the people 
largely on the ground that profits would be held down to 
10 percent of the total cost, or 11.1 percent profit would be 
added onto the actual cost to the shipbuilder. Without the 
profit limitation, that bill for $4,000,000,000 certainly could 
not have passed either the House or Senate, and certainly 
the bill for $1,200,000,000 which is now before us could not 
have passed the House unless the profit limitation had been 
continued. My point is that the limitation is only a theo- 
retical one. It does not work. 

Admiral DuBose testified before the House committee that 
so far as he knew no excess profits had ever been turned 
back. This is not difficult to understand when we look at 
the job which the revenue agents had in connection with 
war work. They reported on the difficulty of such auditing 
as follows: 

After a very careful study of conditions, the system of book- 
keeping and record keeping, the practices of the corporation, etc., 
it is the opinion of your examiners that it is an utterly impossible 
task to attempt to determine correct costs in connection with each 
contract. It is our unqualified opinion that even a large corps of 
men working for an indefinite time could not even approach 
accuracy. Thousands and probably hundreds of thousands of 
vouchers, labor tickets, store requisitions, etc., would have to be 
examined and reanalyzed, and the books all recast. During the 


war emergency the plant employed in the neighborhood of 22,000 
men. 
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The point seems to be that the shipbuilders and suppliers 
made out an accounting system of their own; and, as stated 
on page 15 of the report, they thought they would have so 
much combined strength that the Income Tax Bureau would 
not be able to overthrow their accounting system. 

Mr. President, I think we have a right to know what has 
happened. If we are not going to put all of these ships into 
Government yards, we should have a permanent audit com- 
mission on which there would be representatives of the 
Treasury, of the Senate, and of the House. With five and 
one-half billion dollars to spend, it seems worth while to do 
some very close auditing. 

Since there is no danger of attack or invasion, I believe the 
responsible officials of this Government should not do what 
they have been doing to stir up a war scare. 

Mr. President, the increase is described as a 20-percent 
increase, but its effects seem to me to be much greater. 
Hanson Baldwin, military and naval expert for the New York 
Times, stated: 


Taking into account all factors, tangible and intangible, we 
probably are justified in concluding that if the Navy is expanded 
to the full limits requested by the President, its fighting strength 
will be increased from 50 to 75 percent. Even as it stands today 
there is no doubt that the Navy is far better prepared to fight 
than it was in 1934. Nobody can say, however, how the picture 
will be modified in the next few years by the construction pro- 
grams of other countries, But in any case there is certain to be a 
tremendous absolute increase in the fighting strength of the 
American Navy between now and 1943-44. Whether its strength 
will increase relative to the strengths of other sea powers remains 
to be seen. Much depends upon our ability to speed up our 
shipbuilding program and to assimilate a new glut of contracts in 
yards already clogged with orders. 

Unless we can build ships far faster than we have been doing 
since 1934, we shall fall behind in the race for sea power, at least 
as compared to England. She has been building cruisers in from 
18 months to 2½ years, whereas in the United States we take 3 or 
4 years. The strength of our fleet as compared to that of the 
Japanese fleet is likely to increase slightly. Both England and the 
United States will probably become somewhat stronger in far 
eastern waters: Britain by virtue of a strengthened Hong Kong 
and of Singapore, plus the squadron of capital ships she expects 
eventually to station there; the United States largely by virtue of 
the development of those aerial stepping stones enumerated above 
and because of the increased cruising radii of our modern ships. 


He also states that the present Navy is adequate to defend 
the United States and South America “against simultaneous 
invasion,” but not to attack in Asia, and then says: 


The Army and Navy are at present prepared to defend both 
coasts of the United States against simultaneous invasion, and at 
the same time to protect Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, and probably 
South America from any attacks that can reasonably be foreseen. 
But they cannot—either with our existing defense establishments 
or with any now contemplated—defend the Philippines or Guam; 
they cannot keep the open door in China from being slammed in 
our face; and they cannot protect our commerce and citizens 
everywhere. The question before the American people, therefore, 
is: Shall the Army and Navy be strengthened sufficiently to enable 
them to do any one, or all, of those things? 


Mr. President, we definitely need a policy to determine 
what kind of Navy is necessary for us. 

In further support of the proposition that no nation can 
attack us, I cite Captain Pye: 

The chances for success of an invasion by forces rted 
overseas are becoming smaller and smaller. The greater facility 
of movement of forces on shore by railroad and motors; the 
rapidity of communication; the increase in power of mobile ar- 
tillery; the increased efficiency of the submarine and aircraft; and 
the increase in size and effectiveness of regular armies and navies, 
have made invasion by sea almost an impossibility, at least until 
bases near to the scene of landing operations have been perma- 
nently secured, and command of the sea is permanently assumed. 
(Taken from U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, February 1925. 
Joint 21 and Navy Operations, part III, Capt. W. S. Pye, 
U. S. Navy. 


Mr. President, I desire at this point to read into the 
Recorp the following open letter from Mr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, director of the National Peace Conference, to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, a letter made public on April 19 
of this year. It seems to me this letter is an excellent 
presentation of the contention, to which I subscribe, that 
the decision to proceed with the construction of 45,000-ton 
superbattleships places upon the United States the responsi- 
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bility for forcing a new and dangerous naval race among the 
nations. I quote the letter: 


APRIL 19, 1938. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: At a meeting of the National Peace 
Conference in New York on April 18, I was instructed to write 
you with respect to the decision of our Government to proceed 
at once with the construction of two or more 45,000-ton super- 
battleships. The organizations represented in the National Peace 
Conference are deeply concerned by this move. The decision to 
proceed with these ships, we believe, will place upon the United 
States the responsibility for starting a new and dangerous naval 
race, involving qualitative as well as quantitative competition 
among the great naval powers; it will make it more difficult to 
find a basis for the future limitation and reduction of naval 
armaments; it will multiply many times over the heavy burden 
of armaments without strengthening the national defense and 
without increasing the relative security of the United States. 

We believe the the building of 45,000-ton superbattleships at 
this time is not only unsound but unnecessary. We submit that 
agreement among the principal naval powers to continue the 
maximum size of battleships at 35,000 tons is possible and that 
such agreement need not await the convening of a general dis- 
armament conference. The question of the future size of battle- 
ships will be raised at the meeting of representatives of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States under the terms of the 
Naval Treaty of 1936, and in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the recent meeting of the three powers held in London, 
If the United States were to take the lead in proposing retention 
ee 35,000-ton limit, it is probable that the other naval powers 
will agree. 

You are familiar, Mr. President, with the attitude of other 
naval powers at this meeting of the signatories of the Naval 
Treaty of 1936, held in London last month. It is true, of course, 
that this meeting was convened as a result of Japan's refusal 
to furnish any information with respect to its building program, 
and that this failure was cited by Great Britain, France, and the 
United States as the reason for invoking the so-called “escalator” 
clause (art. 25 of the London Treaty). It is also a fact, how- 
ever, that none of the three powers has positive information 
that Japan is actually building battleships in excess of 35,000 
tons at this time. No direct confirmation of Japan’s plans on 
the size of her new ships has been furnished by the Navy De- 
partment. Moreover, reports that high Japanese naval 
authorities have declared that Japan is not, in fact, constructing 
ships in excess of 35,000 tons. 

No other nation has laid down or announced its intention of 
building vessels over 35,000 tons. Indeed, at the recent meeting 
of naval experts of the three leading powers held in London, 
France and Great Britain were reported to be most reluctant 
to invoke the “escalator” clause of the London Treaty of 1936, 
on the ground that Germany and Soviet Russia are bound by 
the qualitative limitation of the 1936 naval treaty in separate 
agreements concluded with Great Britain, while Italy has volun- 
tarily kept within the same tonnage limits. At the recent Lon- 
don meeting, therefore, France argued that the danger of bring- 
ing other European powers into a new- naval race, inviting com- 
petition in a new type of vessel, was greater than the potential 
threat from Japan's reported building program. In the recent 
Anglo-Italian accord, signed at Rome on April 16, Italy agreed 
to accede to the London Naval Treaty of 1936, and to act in con- 
formity with the provisions of that treaty pending ratification of 
the accord. This is another illustration of the possibility of 
perpetuating the limitation of naval armament by agreement. 

In any case, before starting a new race in superbattleships we 
believe that an effort should be made to reach agreement with 
Japan and the other powers to hold the present levels. Accord- 
ing to reports published in the Foreign Policy Bulletin, the 
United States representatives opposed the effort of France to 
keep the 35,000-ton battleship limit, and is now opposing efforts 
to fix a new tonnage limit at 40,000 or 41,000 tons. 

The futility of seeking naval security simply by building bigger 
and bigger ships was demonstrated at a tragic loss to the tax- 
payers of all the great naval powers in the years before the 
World War. In 1900 the standard battleship was between 12,000 
and 14,000 tons. The first result of Great Britain's “dread- 
noughts” was to start competition in size with Germany; the 
second result was to render obsolete all existing battleships. 
“Superdreadnoughts” followed quickly and rendered the dread- 
noughts obsolete. Little or nothing was gained by this frantic 
and costly competition. In the end the big ships defeated their 
own purpose and the production of a ship impregnable to all 
forms of attack proved unattainable. 

In this situation, Mr, President, we urge that you reconsider 
the decision to proceed with construction of 45,000-ton battle- 
ships. We request that you ask Congress to withhold further 
action on the size of capital ships until after the forthcoming 
meeting of the naval powers. Finally, we earnestly hope that 
you will instruct the American representatives at this meeting 
to propose, in the-name of the United States, the limitation of 
capital ships at 35,000 tons. 

Respectfully yours, 


WALTER W. VAN KIRK, 
Director, National Peace Conference. 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, I desire to summarize briefly 
the main reasons why I felt compelled to oppose the passage 
of the pending naval expansion bill, 

First. I am in favor of adequate national defense, but 
this measure very frankly goes beyond national defense. It 
proposes to construct a Navy capable of aggressive action in 
foreign waters. Evidently such a Navy either will be used in 
foreign waters, or will be used as a threat to foreign nations. 

Second. The mere authorization for the construction of this 
super-Navy, especially as the bill has been amended to pro- 
vide for the construction of 45,600-ton battleships, completely 
changes our foreign policy, as Isee it. Passage of this meas- 
ure, in effect, repeals the Neutrality Act as an expression of 
foreign policy. It provides the Executive with an instru- 
ment to be used in what may be termed “power diplomacy,” 
in furtherance of collective security, in pursuance of the 
policy of “parallel courses of action.” “Collective security” 
means that the powers of the United States, and the man- 
power of the United States, will be used to preserve or to 
change boundary lines in Europe and the Orient, in the inter- 
est of certain European nations and to carry out their policies, 
not our own policies. I consider this a highly dangerous 
change in our foreign policy. 

Third. Passage of this bill means an artificial boom in 
armament construction in this country, which will dislocate 
our industrial expansion, and result either in (a) our going 
to war in order to prevent the collapse of this artificial boom 
in manufacturing war materials, or (b) in a collapse of that 
boom and a subsequent depression while we are readjusting. 
ourselves to a peacetime basis. 

Fourth. Passage of this bill will further stimulate, in fact, 
practically force the other nations of the world to enlarge 
their armament programs. The only result of such enlarged 
programs must be either international bankruptcy or an- 
other and more destructive world war, probably both. 

Fifth. There is more real threat of dictatorship in this 
measure than was contained either in the court reorganiza- 
tion bill or in the executive reorganization bill. 

This bill means war. Wars no longer are fought merely 
by men in the naval and military forces. Wars today are 
fought by peoples. Every man, woman, and child; every re- 
source of the Nation will be mobilized to win the war. Such 
mobilization of all resources can be accomplished only by 
placing all power in just one hand—that of a President with 
dictatorial powers. 

Sixth. Passage of this bill, in my judgment, ends the prob- 
ability, very likely makes impossible, any effort to take the 
profits out of war. The profits in peacetime of armament 
construction will insure that such profits be carried on into 
wartime, else the entire economic structure will be threat- 
ened with collapse, just at a time when it must be kept going 
to preserve the Nation. : 

The only alternative will be taking over of everything by 
the Federal Government, under the dictatorship which I 
have just mentioned. 

So, Mr. President, I must vote against this naval-expan- 
sion bill. 

Mr. President, while I have the floor I desire, moreover, 
to invite the attention of the Senate to the petitions circu- 
lated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, presented yesterday 
to the Senate and House of Representatives. These peti- 
tions call upon Congress—and I quote from one of them— 
to “adopt and apply policies designed to keep America out 
of war and supported by a national defense program ade- 
quate to preserve and protect our country and its people.” 

More than 3,500,000 persons signed these petitions. There 
were 1,809 petitions presented from my native State of 
Kansas, on which were some 9,000 or more signatures. 
Seventy-nine newspapers in Kansas carried ballots, on which 
3,522 persons voted their support of the V. F. W. campaign 
to keep America out of war. 

I have here the Kansas petitions, which I send to the desk 
with the request that they be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petitions will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is hardly necessary to say 
that I am supporting 100 percent the movement represented 
by these petitions. I regard these petitions as expressing the 
sentiment of the veterans in favor of adequate national de- 
fense, but opposed to this naval-expansion bill, which goes 
beyond national defense and proposes that the United States 
embark upon a foreign policy that will lead us inevitably 
into foreign wars in which we should have no part. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed as part of my re- 
marks a summary of facts in connection with the petitions 
presented by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The summary goes on to show that on April 15 tabulations 
of petitions and ballots showed a total of 3,640,980 signa- 
tures; that 1,165 newspapers which printed the V. F. W. 
ballots reached a circulation of approximately 4,369,665 read- 
ers; that over 150,000 blanks were mailed from national 
headquarters in response to direct request from groups and 
individuals; that reports reaching national headquarters an- 
nounced that petitions had been signed by the Governors of 
28 States; that in Milwaukee, Wis., 253 members of the 
German-Austrian War Veterans, Inc., signed the V. F. W. 
petition; that the American War Mothers organization was 
the most active outside woman’s organization cooperating 
in the promotion of the campaign, with a resultant total of 
more than 250,000 signatures; that a total of 1,583 Sunday- 
School classes associated with 269 churches were among 
those sponsoring the distribution of the petitions; that a 
total of 1,214 businessmen’s clubs and 373 units of the busi- 
ness and professional women’s clubs were among the organi- 
zations whose membership signed the petitions; that the 
students of Princeton University, Vassar College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and some 100 other colleges and universi- 
ties in virtually every State were among the petition signers; 
and that Constitution study clubs in 118 cities requested 
copies of the petitions to be circulated among their respective 
members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the sum- 
mary of facts presented by the Senator from Kansas will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The summary referred to is as follows: 

FACTS ABOUT V. F. W. PETITION CAMPAIGN 

As of April 15, tabulations of petitions and ballots showed a total 
of 3,640,980 signatures. 

Based upon a news clipping service survey, a total of 3,180 news- 
papers supported the V, F, W. campaign with editorials, news 
stories, and photographs. The total circulation of these news- 
papers, based on N. W. Ayer directory figures, amounts to approxi- 
mately 13,160,300 newspaper readers, 

The 1,165 newspapers which printed the V. F. W. ballot reached 
a circulation of approximately 4,369,665 readers. 

The 1,165 newspapers which published the petition ballot in- 
cluded 245 dailies and 920 weeklies. 

Pennsylvania, with 351,820 signatures, contributed the largest 
number of signers. The District of Columbia produced the lowest 
number, with a total of 2,746. 

Mrs. Howard C. Boone, Kansas City, Mo., a past national presi- 
dent of the American War Mothers was Officially the first person 
to sign a petition in the V. F. W. campaign. 

Over 150,000 blanks were mailed from national headquarters in 
response to direct requests from groups and individuals. 

Reports reaching national headquarters announced petitions 
signed by the Governors of 28 States. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., 253 members of the German Austrian War 
Veterans, Inc., signed the V. F. W. petition. 

With the endorsement of national headquarters, 342 chapters 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution cooperated in the 
distribution and signing of petitions. ` 

The American War Mothers was the most active outside women’s 
organization cooperating in the promotion of the campaign, with 
a resultant total of more than 250,000 signatures. 

Peace Sunday was observed in 842 communities, with all their 
local churches cooperating in the presentation of “Keep America 
Out of War” sermons, followed by the circulation of the petitions 
among their respective congregations. 

Kiwanis clubs in 313 cities presented the petitions to their mem- 
bers at meetings which featured the presentation of the V. F. W. 


“Peace for America” program. 
A total of 2,076 missionary societies and ladies’ aid societies, 


affiliated with churches throughout the country, signed the peti- 
tions in a group. 
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The V. F. W. petitions were circulated by members of 784 local 
chapters of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

A total of 1,583 Sunday school classes associated with 1,169 
peng were among those sponsoring the distribution of peti- 

ons. 

A total of 1,214 businessmen’s clubs and 373 units of the busi- 
ness and professional women's clubs were among the organiza- 
tions whose memberships signed the petitions. 

A total of 122 American Legion posts, in approximately as many 
cities and towns, officially joined with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States in the circulation of petitions. 

The students of Princeton University, Vassar College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and some 100 other colleges and universities in 
virtually every State were among the petition signers. 

Constitution study clubs in 118 cities requested copies of the 
petitions to circulate among their respective memberships. 

Rotary clubs, numbering 474, distributed petitions at meetings 
which produced 29,180 signatures. 

Endorsed by the General Federation of Women's Clubs, the 
V. F. W. petition was distributed by 1,847 local women’s clubs. 

Approximately 3,700 V. F. W. units received 10 petition blanks 
each when the campaign was launched and requests for additional 
blanks were received from nearly 2,000 of these same posts. 

Radio station WLS, Chicago, received 1,249 requests from indi- 
vidual listeners for petitions. 

Mr. MINTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I rise to present a numerously signed 
petition from citizens of my State, praying for the adoption 
of policies designed to keep America out of war. I do not 
know how many signers there are, but I suppose several 
thousand. They are distressed over the possibility of war. 
This organization is one set up to keep America out of war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petition will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Indiana will bear 
with me for a moment longer, I should like to say a word. 

I was very deeply impressed by what the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper] said in his speech. I have no doubt 
that there are many Members of the Senate, and doubtless 
many constituents of mine whose names appear on this great 
list of signers, who think the bill before us provides for the 
immediate construction of vessels built for the purpose of 
waging war. 

Mr. President, I am forced to take a realistic view of the 
shipbuilding project. We need to have ships in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. We ought to have 500 merchant 
ships built during the next 10 years. If we were to proceed 
with building 50 or 100 such ships, and had the money ap- 
propriated, and could begin on the 1st of next July, those 
vessels would occupy the ways of every shipbuilding concern 
in the United States. If any citizen imagines that this bill 
for a big navy means that next year, or the year after, or 
the year after that, we are to have a navy representing an 
expenditure of a billion and a half dollars, he is simply fool- 
ing himself. It would be utterly impossible to build these 
ships within any such time. 

Many have written to me because they think I am not 
always entirely sympathetic with the desires of the adminis- 
tration. Perhaps that is a safe surmise. I do not know 
exactly what may be the attitude of the administration 
toward this bill. But if there is any citizen of the United 
States who is afraid of this bill because it may help the Presi- 
dent, I think that citizen is mistaken. If the citizen thinks 
that somehow or other all the construction authorized will 
be done during the Roosevelt administration, I should like 
to say this: If Mr. Roosevelt should be reelected in 1940, and 
should be reelected in 1944, it would be along toward the end 
of the term beginning with 1944 that these ships, if author- 
ized, would be built. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood about the matter. I 
am not saying that this measure is a mere bluff, and that 
the bill has no real significance. I think it has significance. 
I believe the surest guaranty of safety for a nation is to be 
prepared against aggression. We do not have policemen on 
the streets of New York City to make trouble. We do not 
have them there to beat up the citizens, or to shoot into the 
midst of groups of citizens. We have them there to keep 
the peace. That is why they are there; and it is my honest 
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judgment that these so-called war vessels are “traffic cops” 
of the ocean. Their purpose is to guard the lines of mer- 
chant traffic. Primarily they are to assist in the mainte- 
nance of a peaceful world. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota to 
ask a question. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I wonder if the able Senator from New 
York would say that America has no national police force? 
It seems to me our present super-Navy, a Navy we have 
already built and are building, ought to be enough national 
police force in the shape of an Army and Navy. Does the 
Senator contend that we should also have a super-super- 
Navy? Surely our coasts are adequately defended by an 
invincible, unconquerable Navy, a Navy which cost the 
American people $4,000,000,000 in the last 10 years. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Minnesota 
has entirely misunderstood my position. 

1 LUNDEEN. I will say to the able Senator I hope I 
ave. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think we are going to have 
any super-supernavy. I do not for a minute believe these 
battleships are going to be built. We have the “traffic cops” 
now, and I believe we have them in.reasonably sufficient 
number. So I think the Senator from Minnesota and I 


are in agreement with regard to the situation; but I go a 


little further than the Senator would go. It is a good thing 
to let the world know that the United States is not so weak 
and feeble that it is not prepared to protect its coasts. Our 
coasts at present are not defended. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Just the other day, if my recollection 
serves me correctly, I voted for an extra $50,000,000 for coast 
defense. Someone asked me why the Senator from Minne- 
sota should vote for coast defense. I said, “I am an Ameri- 
can, and the New Jersey-Massachusetts-New York coast is 
the coast of Minnesota as well as that of any other State”; 
and I was glad to vote for that appropriation. This pro- 
posal, however, goes beyond any coast defense, and I wonder 
just how the Senator can justify it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I made an argument the other day— 
and I am glad the Senator has referred to the matter— 
chiefly in regard to antiaircraft guns. They are to guard 
us against invasion of our country by airplanes. When I 
voted for that provision I did so in exactly the same spirit 
as the Senator from Minnesota. I did not do it because I 
want New York City defended; I did it because I want the 
country defended. If there were actually war, so that there 
were possible danger of invasion of our country, the Navy 
would have a great part to play; but, as I said the other day 
in speaking about it, when the Navy is gone, it is the Army 
that will give protection to the country. It was for the Army 
that I was speaking. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. MINTON. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the theory that, although we need 
coast defenses and ought to build them, we should not meet 
any enemy until he arrives at the coast; we should not go 
out beyond the coast in order to meet him and destroy him 
and prevent him from reaching the coast, because if we let 
him reach the coast we have preparations at the coast to 
attend to him; or should it be the duty of the Government 
so to protect itself as to search out an enemy wherever he 
may be found without waiting for the probability that he 
may reach the coast or come within reach of some coast 
defense? What is the real theory about that matter? 
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Mr. COPELAND. I wholly agree with the implication of 
what the Senator from Kentucky has said. I was much 
impressed in reading a speech made by a former colleague 
of ours in the Senate, Mr. WapsworTH, who is now a Mem- 
ber of the other House. He said: 


What difference does it make, in the use of a navy for defense, 
whether the Navy is in the Narrows of New York, warding off an 
enemy, or whether it is off the coast of South America, or some- 
where else? 


Of course, that is the purpose of a navy. It is built for 
defense, and may need to go far to afford that defense. 

If I believed that the money proposed to be appropriated 
under the pending bill would ever be spent with a view to 
an aggressive war, I should never vote for the bill. I do 
not believe in aggression on the part of our country, and if 
I judge rightly of our country, we do not covet an acre of 
ground owned by another country. There is nothing we 
want in the way of territory. There is nothing we will go 
and get. All we ask is that our people may be safe in their 
homes. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Indiana permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The Senator from New York would not 
contend, however, that we should keep our Navy in Oriental 
waters, and up Chinese rivers, and that we should police 
the earth and parade our Navy around the world. If so, 
then this appropriation is not anywhere near large enough. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know what the Senator has in mind, 
and I think I know the answer. I do not get any contribu- 
tions for my campaign funds from the Rockefellers or the 
Standard Oil Co. I have no reason to stand here and de- 
fend any policy which has to do with looking after the oil 
tanks and the oil for the lamps of China. But it is a tra- 
dition of our country that we should afford protection to 
Americans over there. My church and the Senator’s church 
and every other church send missionaries to other lands. 
We, as individuals, may not think it is a good policy to do 
that, but our churches believe in it. So I regard these 
vessels as “traffic cops,” somewhat off the beat, perhaps, but 
which nevertheless are sent abroad for the purpose of pro- 
tecting, among others, the missionaries who are carrying 
religion to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Indiana is very gen- 
erous. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Now that the Senator from New 
York has settled the Chinese question, may I ask him 
whether he favors a navy to implement the President’s Chi- 
cago speech, which called for concerted action in quarantin- 
ing aggressor nations? 

Mr. COPELAND. I say positively that I do not, and 
these ships will not be built in time for any such program 
as that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then they will not be built in time 
to protect us against all these hazards. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not believe the blueprints contem- 
plated by the bill will ever be translated into ships. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield to me? 

Before the Senator from New York leaves the question of 
protecting missionaries with the ships, I think we can very 
well draw the conclusion from what he has said that the 
Senator believes in spreading the Gospel by backing it up 
with a lot of armed vessels. Does he think that is consistent? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that if the Senator will do me 
the honor to read the Recorp tomorrow he will see that 
there was a very plain implication in my speech that I am 
not wholly in sympathy with any activity of the church 
which might necessitate taking vessels over to the Orient. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator stated that these vessels are 
necessary to back up the missionaries. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I stated to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that his church and mine, as institutions, are be- 
lievers in the idea of sending missionaries to convert the 
heathen, but I made a reservation, as the Senator from 
Minnesota will bear me out. I clearly implied that I did 
not necessarily state that as my conviction. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is in order to state what the churches 
believe about backing up their religion with guns and 
ammunition, I will say that my church believes that the 
Gospel ought to be spread without any reference to fire- 
arms, or ships, or explosives, or munitions of war. We 
believe the Holy Nazarene did not preach that kind of a 
doctrine. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is on sound theo- 
logical foundation, as he usually is in regard to economie 
and political questions. What he says is doubtless true. 
But we have always heard that we should not only pray, 
but should keep our powder dry. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator did not get that from the 
teachings of Christ, did he? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I did not. I believe, if I may be 
serious, that if we used a little more of the teachings of 
Jesus Christ 

Mr. NORRIS. We would use less powder. 

Mr. COPELAND. And with fewer of our own ideas about 
things, we would make greater progress in bringing about 
peace and happiness in the world. That is my honest testi- 
mony to the Gospel. 

Of course, I do not want to get into a controversy about 
this matter, but I was impressed with some of the statements 
of the Senator from Kansas; and there is no more sincere 
Member of this body than he. He spoke about profits to be 
made by the munitions makers and the shipbuilders. If the 
recovery of business in this country depends on profits which 
are to be made by the munitions dealers and the ship- 
builders by reason of the building of the contemplated fleet, 
there will be no prosperity in the United States, because 
these ships will not be built, in my humble judgment. 

I desire to say another thing. There was an implication 
in what was said by my beloved friend, the Senator from 
Kansas, to the effect that great profits are made during war 
by the shipbuilders, that during the progress of the war they 
make great profits. I wish I had the figures available at 
this moment. I want someone to take the activities of the 
Bristol Shipbuilding Co., which I think is in Pennsylvania; 
I want someone to take the cost sheets covering the vessels 
built in their shipyard—and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Wuire] is better qualified that anyone else to do it. I think 
there were 40 of those ships. There was a gradual but 
steady decrease in the cost of those ships from No. 1 to No. 
40. The mass construction and the improved methods which 
were developed as a result of experience of those in authority 
brought about a steady decline in the cost to our country of 
those ships, and with that decline came a steady decline in 
the amount set apart for profits. That is a matter of rec- 
ord, and I think it should be considered. 

In other words, if anyone takes the position that the 
building of this fleet, and the participation on the part of 
our country in a war, would bring great wealth to these 
people, I must say I doubt it, because this country will never 
go into any shipbuilding program which carries with it great 
profits. We have written into our Merchant Marine Act— 
and in my opinion, we have gone a little too far in the 
matter—a limitation upon the profits which may be made; 
and that will be so in the case of the proposed Navy fleet. 

I merely rose to state to my constituents who send this 
great package of petitions that they need not worry, as I 
view it, because we are not going to build this fleet, we are 
not going to engage in any war. Further, I do believe we 
may safely say that any administration, I do not care what 
administration it is, whether this one or another, will not 
abuse any of the privileges afforded by reason of the lan- 
guage of the pending bill. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
permit me to ask the Senator from New York a question? 
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Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. Is it not a dangerous bluff to authorize the 
building of these ships? What if some country should call 
the bluff? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not quite sure who would call the 
bluff. If the Senator means that they will take us seriously 
and in turn build great ships, that is too bad. I do not 
believe in a naval race. I do not believe in bluffing. If I 
were to follow my own inclination, I would not follow the 
announced philosophy. At the same time, there was ground 
for serious thought when Britain failed, as she did fail, 2 
years ago, when Mr. Mussolini was bluffing regarding 
Ethiopia, at least we thought he was bluffing. England sim- 
ply stayed home, she did not do what she has done his- 
torically, she did not preserve the rights of her own people, 
preserve her own possessions. Mr. Mussolini moved in and 
took Ethiopia. We do not know what else may be done by 
these great dictators of the Old World. I want my country 
at least to have in contemplation whatever may be needed 
in the way of munitions or implements of war, not for the 
purpose of going out to participate in a war, or to support 
any ill-considered program of neutrality or any quarantine, 
but only to protect our own country in event of our country's 
need. 

Mr. HOLT. The Senator referred to Mussolini and 
Ethiopia. Does he think that what was done there was any 
worse than what England did in the Boer War? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is like oxtail soup, too, it is from 
a long way back. I do not intend to defend England or 
any other country for what was done either last year or 
40 years ago. 

I do not believe in the war business. The Senator may 
not believe it, but I am a peaceful man. I want my country 
to be a peaceful country, and it is a peaceful country. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] had the courage at 
a time when it took great courage to take the position he 
took. He set an example which will be followed, in my 
judgment, by every Member of this body if the time comes 
within a few months, or a year or so, when it shall be 
necessary to determine the question of whether the United 
States shall engage in an aggressive war. 

Mr. President, I say to those who think we are drifting 
into war and those who believe that this program of blue- 
prints will lead us into war, that, so far as I am concerned, 
I have no such fear. I would suffer intensely if I had the 
conviction or the suspicion that we were going into war; 
but viewing the situation realistically, I believe with all my 
heart and soul that the United States is not on the verge 
of war, and that it is not taking any step toward war or 
that threatens our being mixed up in a war. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have taken so much of the 
time of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. McGILL, Mr. President, will the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark King Overton 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich Lee Pope 
Austin Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 

i George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Borah Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich Glass McKellar Smith 
Brown, N. H. Green McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Hale Miller Townsend 
Bulow Harrison Milton an 
Burke Hatch Minton Tydings 
Byrd Hayden Murray Vandenberg 
Byrnes Herring Neely Van Nuys 
Capper Holt Norris Wagner 
Caraway Hughes Nye Walsh 


Chavez Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I propose to say a few words 
in behalf of free speech, since it has been determined by 
the free press that free speech should be curbed. y 

The first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, as we all know, provides that: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, 

It will be noticed that free speech comes before the free 
press. But the free press of the country has been so con- 
scious of our freedom that it has put itself first. Not only 
has it put itself first, but it has come out in opposition to 
free speech itself. 

As an exhibition of unmitigated gall, the report of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, as it appears in 
yesterday’s Washington Evening Star, is not exceeded by 
anything I know of. The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, as we all know, represents practically all the 
large publishers of newspapers in this country, largely rep- 
resentative of the so-called free press. 

What is it that the free press wants to do? I read from 
the Evening Star of yesterday: ‘ 

Propaganda curb on radio urged—A, N. P. A, report asks steps 
to avoid misuse for political purposes. 

Of course it is all right to use the newspapers in any 
way you please, for any purpose you please, especially po- 
litical purposes. We found that out in the last. election. 
But you dare not use the radio in that manner. That is 
wrong. You should be curbed, says the free press, if such a 
thing should happen in this country. 

Reading from the article itself, it says: 

New Tonk, April 27—The Radio Committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association said today in its report at the 
association's fifty-second annual meeting that “the inescapable 
task of the American press is to guard against any encroachment 
upon American democracy by the Federal Government with radio 
as an instrument of political power.” 

Think of that. Whatis the American Government? What 
is the American democracy, except the Government itself 
which is set up by the people themselves? The free press 
of the country does not want encroachment upon democracy 
by means of the radio. If there is going to be any en- 
croachment on democracy, the free press wants itself to 
do it. It wants a free hand to do all the encroaching it 
wants to do. We see fine examples of encroachment every 
day when we pick up the newspapers. I do not care where 
one goes to get them, I have one in my hand, less than a 
week old, showing a fine exhibition of propaganda in the 
newspapers, 

We all know that the people largely read the headlines. 
They do not read the articles which appear below. For 
the most part they read only the headlines. 

I have before me the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
April 20, 1938. In a three-column headline it is stated: 

H. O. L. C. aide is accused of franking 1,000,000 letters to help 
friend. 

Anybody who knows Washington, whose brains are as thick 
as buttermilk and who reads that article and finds out that 
the reference is to a lawyer down in a department, knows 
that that fellow could not have franked out a million letters. 
He could not possibly have done it in the little office he has 
down there. But it is “accused” and, of course, the news- 
papers then carry the story to the country in the headlines 
that it is accused that he franked out a million letters. 

I could put expert testimony on the stand here that that 
could not have been done by that little fellow, because it is 
a tremendous job to send out a million letters. I could call 
to the stand the distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Burke], who at the present time is engaged in 
sending out a million letters, I understand, to people in this 
country asking the manufacturers and members of the 
chambers of commerce to write and to have their workers 
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and friends write to Representatives and Senators protest - 
ing against the Wagner Labor Relations Act; to tell the 
Members of Congress, anyway, what they think about it. In 
other words, the Senate has gone to propagandizing, itself. 

I only call attention to that fact to show that if I wanted 
to put an expert on the stand I could call the Senator from 
Nebraska and he could testify that it is a tremendous job 
to get out a million letters. If, Mr. President, you do not 
think it is, go over to the basement of the Senate Office 
Building and look at the truckload of letters the Senator 
from Nebraska has over there, letters written on Senate sta- 
tionery, which he is going to send under frank to a million 
people in this country. However, before he mails them he 
is going to send them by frank to chambers of commerce and 
have them address the envelopes on their addressographs; 
and then he is going to give them his frank so that they may 
send them back to him and he can fill the envelopes here and 
send them out. It is a tremendous job. The Senator from 
Nebraska could not do it by himself, let alone this little fel- 
low in the Department. Sending out a million letters, I 
repeat, is a tremendous job. A man with all the power of 
the United States Senate, using for 10 days a mimeograph 
machine in the Senate Office Building—reserving it for from 
10 days to 2 weeks—with all the force that he could bring in 
there to help him, could not get out a million letters to whom- 
ever he wants to send them in the country by himself. He 
even had to enlist the aid of chambers of commerce and the 
National Manufacturers’ Association to help him. So I say 
that that headline is propaganda; it is misleading. 

In the first column in the same newspaper there is a head- 
line reading: 

Priming foes “softened” by P. W. A. grants, TABER avers. 


Of course, TABER avers it. All you have to do is to aver or 
accuse or make any kind of a loose charge against this ad- 
ministration and it gets a headline and goes to the country 
as a fact. When the article which follows the headline is 
read it is found that all the P. W. A. does is to take stock of 
the projects it has on hand, which it had approved, and had 
in its pigeonholes before the operations of the P. W. A. were 
closed down, so that if the P. W. A. is opened up again the 
projects which have already been approved may be pro- 
ceeded with and people may be put to work. Yet Mr. TABER 
“avers” when there is nothing in the column to support his 
averment that “priming foes” were “softened” by P. W .A. 
grants. There was nothing done by anybody to soften any- 
thing but that is what the headline says. 

There is another column that refers to my friend McNutt. 
The headline reads: 

McNutt palace plan assailed as an outrage. 


But a reading of the column under that headline discloses 
that McNutt’s name is not mentioned in that column. 
Everybody knows that the so-called palace in the Philip- 
pines was approved and determined to be built by Congress 
years before McNutt went to the Philippines; everybody 
knows that it will not be finished until he shall have returned 
to the States and shall have been here for years; and yet 
this newspaper says, “McNutt’s palace plan assailed as an 
outrage.” I repeat, his name does not appear in the article 
at all. 

To show what kind of propaganda sheets they are and to 
show how the headings are used to attract attention, in the 
same column in the same issue of the same newspaper ap- 
pears the subhead “Political Scene,” followed in italicized 
type by the words: 

Resignation or impeachment of Gov. George Earle, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was demanded— 

And so forth. 


See page 3. 

That is the kind of propaganda found in the newspapers 
here in Washington every day of the week; that is the kind 
of propaganda that is found in the big New York newspapers 
such as the Herald Tribune; that is the kind of propaganda 
that seeps into the northern part of the State of Indiana— 
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not much but some—from that unspeakable Chicago Trib- 
une [laughter] that even the newspapers themselves con- 
demn. That is the kind of propaganda that Moe Annenberg 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer spews out to the country; that 
is the kind of propaganda you can get into the press of this 
country, all that you want of it, provided you take sides 
against this administration. 

Yet this great free press of the country want to curb the 
radio. They do not want you to say anything on the radio; 
they do not want you to speak the truth over the radio, be- 
cause to speak the truth over the radio gives the lie to the 
propaganda that appears in the sheets of this country; and 
we all know it. The only way that this administration has 
to reach the people of this country is to take the radio and 
go to the people with their story and let them pass on it 
there. The administration cannot get a story into the “free 
press” of this country; they will not print it. They never 
have. Senators who sit upon the floor and do me the honor 
to listen to me this afternoon know that this administration 
cannot get a headline in the newspapers, it does not make 
any difference what they do. But let anybody make a loose 
accusation against the administration, let anybody “aver” 
something loosely against the administration, and the head- 
lines of the press scream with the story. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make a brief statement of fact relating to a matter 
appearing in this morning’s Washington Post? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems that a very able colleague of ours 
in the House of Representatives spoke last night at the 
University of Maryland and according to this article—a 
very brief article—he told his audience a story of an inci- 
dent in connection with the propaganda that was waged 
against the reorganization bill. He told them about the 
use by propagandists of the telephone directory in the 
various towns, getting the names there and signing them to 
telegrams. Among other things he said he got a telegram 
signed by himself telling him to vote against the reorganiza- 
tion bill. That game has been exposed before. A notable 
case was when the very able Senator Black when he was 
head of the Lobby Committee exposed very fully that same 
method of propagandizing the Congress by taking telephone 
directories, signing the names that appeared in the tele- 
phone directory to telegrams and sending them to Members 
of Congress. As I remember, when he exposed it, it came 
to light from the fact that some Member of the House got 
a very large number of telegrams and he discovered that 
they were from men and women whose names commenced 
with the first letters of the alphabet. The propagandists 
used telephone directories, and, of course, took the names 
in alphabetical order. They used many names commencing 
with A, B, and C but none commencing with M, N, O and 
so on down. That led to an investigation that showed that 
the representative of the telegraph company and the rep- 
resentative of those propagandizing against that particular 
bill, which happened to be the holding company bill, used 
the telephone directory in the same way that apparently 
it has been used this time. It seems that when it is ex- 
posed once they simply perform the same old trick over 
again. I am wondering how long the people of the country, 
knowing that that is the way the thing is done, are going 
to stand for it or pay any attention to it. 

Mr. MINTON. I will say to the Senator I do not know. 
The shell game is pretty old, but they still play at it. 

Folks are still willing to be fooled by these old games. In 
the same investigation by the Lobby Committee, you remem- 
ber, the Lobby Committee unearthed the fake telegrams on 
the holding company bill. The same utility companies that 
were being upheld by the free press of the country in their 
fight on the holding company bill were carrying in their 
editorial pages, as developed by the committee, editorials 
furnished by the Associated Gas & Electric Co., and at the 
same time publishing full-page advertisements in the news- 
papers, paid for by the Associated Gas & Electric Co. That 
is in the record. The great free press of the country was 
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carrying these “canned” editorials of utilities, and at the 
same time was carrying the advertisements of the people 
who sent them the canned editorials. Of course, the same 
thing is still going on, and Senators know it. You may 
pick up the newspapers in different parts of the country 
and find the same line of editorials being carried all over 
the country by the so-called free press. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. A while ago the Senator made reference 
to the resolutions passed by the National Association of 
Editors at their meeting recently in Washington. I wonder 
if he intends to comment further on that matter. I should 
like to ask him, if he has the resolutions, to read them in 
part at least, to show that the editors of the newspapers 
there assembled were complaining because the radio was used 
by the President of the United States and others, instead of 
using the newspapers, and that they thought that might 
lead to dictatorship, or something of the kind. 

Mr. MINTON. I shall be glad to read the excerpts which 
the free press printed. I do not know what the resolution 
carried, but it certainly could not have been any stronger. It 
might have been stronger against them than what is here, 
but it certainly could not have been any more in their favor 
than what appeared in the press, or they would not have put 
it in. So Ido not know what was in the resolution, but this 
is what they put in the newspapers about it. I quote from 
the report or resolution: 

In the totalitarian countries, radio has been made an instrument 
of dictatorship by which not only the freedom but the very soul 
of the press has been destroyed. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MINTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. That is one thing that we do 
not need to worry about. Our press lost its soul so many 
years ago that it would not recognize it if it met it on the 
street. 

Mr. MINTON. I it ever had one. 

Seeing that in other countries radio has been used as a weapon 
to destroy liberty, we must solemnly undertake to see that it 
shall not happen here. 

Who is going to undertake to see “that it shall not happen 
here?” The free press. They are going to protect your 
rights and your liberties and your freedom. It shall not 
happen here” as long as the free press can run the propa- 
ganda of the country; just their propaganda will go to the 
country. 

Aside from the use of radio in our own country, the press of 
America must recognize the terrific potentialities of radio as an 
instrument of propaganda by which nation speaks to nation. 

The radio stations of Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan are 
being extensively and intensively used to influence the people of 
other countries. 

The committee expressed hope “that the vigilance of the Ameri- 
can newspapers toward the developments in radio may be coor- 
dinated into a constant and effective opposition to all tendencies 
toward the misuse of radio, especially by any dominant political 
interests.” 

Think of that! Be careful, now, that the radio is not 
misused by any dominant political interest. Think of that! 
When during the last campaign 90 percent of the newspapers 
were out campaigning against the election of President 
Roosevelt and predicting his defeat, “Do not you do that on 
the radio,” say the newspapers. “Ah, no! Your sacred 
rights must be protected. We will protect them,” say the 
free press; but here is the good one, here is the gem of the 
whole report: 

Without any partisanship— 

Not much— 


ft may be legitimately pointed out in this connection that the 
present national administration has made very extensive use of 
the radio to explain and defend its policies, and only recently 
the President of the United States made his eleventh fireside talk 
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to the Nation, using 400 out of the 700 radio stations in the country 
‘nis ecedent which, in future h 

n a recedent w. u 
3 p. p years, might encourage 

(Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. MINTON. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since radio is rapidly getting into the 
hands of the newspapers, I wonder if the Senator has given 
any thought to whether it would be a wise move on the part 
of Congress to prevent one of these news agencies from 
acquiring ownership of the other; in other words, to prevent 
a newspaper from owning a radio station. That could be 
very easily determined by Congress, so that we would have 
at least two means of getting the news to the people. 

Mr. MINTON, I thank the Senator for his suggestion; 
and I may say to him that a bill of that kind is pending in 
the other branch of Congress. Representative WEARIN, 
of Iowa, I believe, has introduced a bill along that line, in 
order to divorce the press from the radio; and I think it is 
probably more justified, now that we find that the press is 
trying to strangle the radio. 

I had just finished this gem about the President and his 
fireside chats. The free press of the country objects to the 
President of the United States sitting down in front of the 
microphone which enables him to go into the home of every 
American citizen and talk to him about the problems of his 
Government. That, the free press says, leads to dictator- 
ship. Think of it! The press would deny the President of 
the United States the right to sit down in front of the mi- 
crophone in his own home here, the White House, and speak 
to the people out in the country about their own Govern- 
ment. The only objection they could make to that is because 
the President of the United States would tell them the truth, 
which they would not find in the propaganda sheets of the 
newspapers of the country. 

Quoting further: 

The present system of Federal licensing for a 6-month period 
should be carefully studied. 


Yes; it should be carefully studied in order to see that the 
33 ½ percent of the stations which are now owned by news- 
papers are cleaned up, and the newspapers are put out of 
the radio business. 

There is always the possibility that the short-term license makes 
the broadcasters unduly sensitive, if not subservient, to the ad- 
ministration in power. 

Of course, the newspapers are not subservient to a party 
that is not in power. They have always been subservient. 
They have always been subservient to the Republican Party, 
because the Republican Party has always been subservient 
to big business. Newspapers are not run by big business; 
they are big business. 

Advertising revenue chiefly supports American broadcasting. 
For 1937 this revenue was estimated at $141,000,000. 

Here is the question they want to put to the American 
people: 

The question is whether the broadcasters should enjoy the use 
of a domain which belongs to the people without paying for the 
privilege. 

And yet the newspapers receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment a subsidy of $90,000,000 a year to carry their newspapers 
and periodicals through the mail. It costs Uncle Sam about 
$90,000,000 a year more than he gets out of it, and yet the 
subsidized newspapers of the country do not want anybody to 
use the air free. 

Here is another gem: 

Neither the A. N. P. A— 


They ought to knock out the “N.” There used to be an 
A. P. A. association in this country, with which everybody 
is familiar. 


Neither the A. N. P. A. nor the press of America generally objects 
to the legitimate aims of organized labor, legitimately pursued. 
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Who is going to be the judge of that legitimacy? The 
A. N. P. A. They will be for it, all right, if they like it. 
If it is the kind of organization they like, they will be for it. 
It reminds me of the old colloquy between Hennessy and 
Dooley a few years ago about the labor situation: 


“What is all this talk that’s in the paper about the open shop?” 


asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Why, don't you know?” said Mr. Dooley. “Really, I'm surprised 
at yer ignorance, Hennessy. What’s th’ open shop? Sure, tis a 
shop where they keep the door open t’ accommodate th’ constant 
stream of min comin’ in t’ take jobs chaper thin th’ min that has 
th’ jobs. "Tis like this, Hennessy. Suppose one of these free-born 
Amerycan citizens is wurkin’ in an open shop for the princely wages 
of wan large iron dollar a day of tin hours. Along comes another 
free-born son-of-a-gun, an’ he sez to th’ boss, ‘I think I kin handle 
th’ job for 90 cints.’ ‘Shure,’ sez the boss, an’ th’ wan-dollar man 
gits th’ merry jinglin’ can, an’ goes out into the crool world t’ 
exercise his inalienable rights as a free-born Amerycan citizen 
t’ scab on some other poor devil. An' so it goes on, Hennessy. An’ 
who gets the benefit? Thrue, it saves the boss money, but he don’t 
care no more fur money thin he does for his roight eye. It’s all 
principle wid him. He hates to see th’ men robbed of their inde- 
pindince. They must have their indepindince, regardless of any- 
thing ilse.” 

“But,” said Hennessy, “these open-shop min ye minshun say they 
are fur the unions if properly conducted.” 

“Shure,” said Mr. Dooley “‘if properly conducted.’ An’ there 
we are. An’ how would they have thim conducted? No strikes, no 
rules, no conthracts, no scales, hardly any wages, and damn few 
mimbers.” 


[Laughter] 

Of course, that is the way the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association would run the unions if they had their 
way. 

I believe the press are sincere about this matter. I can- 
not imagine that they would undertake to adopt a report 
like that, and perhaps adopt a resolution approving that 
report, if they were not in earnest about curbing the radio of 
the country, at least to the extent that it lends itself to 
propaganda. 

If I am correct in my assumption that there is some 
propaganda in the newspapers, I am sure that before they 
would destroy the mote in the eye of the radio, they would 
take the beam out of their own. So, assuming that they are 
in good faith about this thing, as I am sure they are, and 
that they want to clean house and do away with propaganda 
on the radio, as well as in the newspapers, I have prepared 
@ little bill which will start the job so far as the news- 
papers are concerned. Omitting the formal part, the bill 
reads: 

That any person, firm, corporation, or association that publishes 
in the District of Columbia or publishes and causes to be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce or through the mails, any news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical in which is published as a 
fact anything known to the publisher or his or its responsible 
agents, to be false, shall be guilty of a felony and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than $1,000 or more than 
$10,000, and shall be imprisoned for not more than 2 years. The 
judgment in any such case shall be certified by the clerk of the 
court in which the conviction was obtained to the Postmaster 
General who shall immediately suspend such periodical from the 
use of the mails for a period of 6 months. 


I assume that bill would be highly satisfactory to the 
newspapers in cleaning up their own house before they 
started to clean up the radio. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I have been waiting for the 
Senator to read the dissenting report. It is my understand- 
ing that that great defender of constitutional government in 
this country, Mr. Gannett, is a member of this association, 
and certainly in this attack upon the Constitution and upon 
the freedom of speech Mr. Gannett must have filed a dis- 
senting report of some kind. So I desire to inquire whether 
or not the Senator from Indiana has such a report from 
Mr. Gannett, or perhaps one prepared by Mr. Gannett's 
man Friday, Dr. Rumely, who, when there was a situation 
in world affairs similar to that which exists in the world 
today, accepted a million and a half dollars from the Im- 
perial German Government for the purpose of buying a 
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newspaper in the United States in order to spread German 
propaganda in the United States. 

Mr. MINTON. Of course, we would not get that kind of 
a report from Mr. Gannett as it affected the newspapers. I 
do not think we would get it from Mr. Gannett, as it affected 
the radio, because Mr. Gannett himself owns two or three 
radio stations, and this “horrible” administration he is con- 
stantly bombarding and holding up before the people as a 
thing to be shunned and avoided, just the other day granted 
him a license for another radio station. 

Mr. President, we cannot look solely to the press of this 
country to guard the liberties of the free people of the 
United States. We have come to a pretty pass in the Nation 
when the newspapers feel that they can stand up before the 
people of the country and, in the name of the free press, 
throttle and strangle free speech. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BULOW. Mr. President, first I desire to express my 
deep appreciation to my good friend the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Mirror for maintaining a quorum in the Sen- 
ate. I hope that no one will suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I can get through with my speech before a roll call would 
develop a quorum, and I find more Senators here than I 
really want to speak to anyway. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I doubt whether I could contribute any- 
thing fundamental to the debate upon the pending measure, 
but I desire to make just a few observations to indicate how 
the situation appeals to me. 

There is no doubt that we are all interested in protecting 
the future of this Republic. That is the reason why the 
pending naval bill is before us. But as it strikes me, there 
is far more danger to the perpetuity of this Republic within 
our own borders than of our being assailed by the navies of 
the world. We have an economic situation in this country 
which, it seems to me, must be adjusted. There are 12,000,- 
000 or 13,000,000 men out of work, and that situation must 
be remedied. To my way of thinking, the solution of that 
problem will do more to save this country than will the 
construction of a large navy. 

The authorization carried in the pending bill is for a 
billion and a quarter dollars. I have not the least concep- 
tion what a billion dollars amounts to. If someone were 
talking about a $10 bill, I would have some idea. I remem- 
ber that in my boyhood days, when my services were not 
required on the home farm, I would hire myself out to a 
neighbor for 30 or 35 cents a day. In those times there 
was no 5-day week, there was no 8-hour day. The recog- 
nized day was from sun to sun. So that I have some con- 
ception as to just what it takes to get a $10 bill, and I 
have some conception as to just what may be done with 
that $10 bill. But when there is talk of a billion dollars, 
I have no idea at all what that amounts to. 

I know that when I first came to the Senate I heard 
reference to a billion dollars, and I did not know what 
Senators were talking about. Then I got a notion that 
perhaps while I was in the Senate I ought to get for myself 
a billion dollars, and I started to figure to see just how long 
I would have to be here in order to get a billion dollars. 
I soon discovered that I would have to be reelected before 
that was brought about. [Laughter.] I went home and 
got myself reelected, and then did some more figuring, and 
when I got through I discovered that I would have to be 
here earning $10,000 a year as a Senator for 100,000 years 
before I would get a billion dollars. That was somewhat 
disturbing; it was discouraging. I was afraid some Repub- 
lican would beat me before that time elapsed. [Laughter.] 

This morning I received a letter from a constituent of 
mine who apparently is very strong for the pending naval 
bill, and he wants me to vote for it. He said we needed 
what was provided for in the bill, and he said, “In order to 
get the money you can just reduce your salary as Senator. 
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You are getting too much money.” [Laughter.] Perhaps 
that is correct, but when we figure it out, all the salaries 
which have been paid for 150 years to all the Senators 
who have ever served in this body would just about make a 
start, and when we come to make the calculation, we find 
that a billion dollars would pay all the Senators in this 
body for a thousand years and longer. It is a tremendous 
sum. 

Mr. President, sometime ago there was some agitation, 
which continues yet, that the Budget of the country should 
be balanced. That must come. If it does not come we will 
not need a navy to defend us. I say to the Senate that, 
in my judgment, this country is in more danger of going to 
pieces by reason of the continuation of an unbalanced 
Budget than it is in danger of defeat by all the navies of 
the world. 

Let us suppose that we adopt this program and authorize 
this stupendous appropriation. It is conceded by everyone 
that work on the program cannot be started for several 
years, and by the time the work is started, what will the 
picture be, and will the battleships for which we are now 
providing meet the needs of that time and that day? 

Four or five years ago I was invited by friends to drive 
over to Annapolis and go out and visit the then recently 
constructed battle cruiser Indianapolis. We went upon that 
vessel. The ship was anchored several miles from shore. 
The captain took particular pains to take the small group 
of visitors over the ship. It was a magnificent vessel. It 
was the first time I had ever been on a battle cruiser. It 
was quite a revelation to me. 

I remember that as we stood upon the deck of that battle 
cruiser we could see the shores of Maryland outlined against 
the bay, and I remember saying to the captain, “Captain, 
suppose Colonel Lindbergh should suddenly come out of 
yonder forest, fly over you and drop some bombs on you, 
what would happen?” Why,“ he said, that cannot be 
done.” I asked, “Why can it not be done?” He said, “It 
never has been done, and therefore cannot be done.” 

Perhaps it cannot be done, but in this day and age no 
human mind can fathom, nor can one conceive what, within 
the next few years, modern invention may bring forth. 

I was interested when the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] yesterday or the day before, 
referred to the bomb, the diagram of which appears upon 
the Senate Chamber wall. The Senator’s description brought 
forth quite a laugh when he said that the bomb was going 
to carry a man within it, who would steer it to the ship, and 
that the bomb would be equipped with a parachute and a 
rubber boat, and as the bomb with its occupant got near the 
ship he would bail out, and send the bomb on to the battle- 
ship and sink it. Senators will remember that the eminent 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] rose and said, “Perhaps 
the fellow with his parachute and rubber boat could rescue 
the survivors of that battleship,” and most of us laughed at 
that because it seemed humorous to us. 

However, Mr. President, that is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. When we think back over our lifetimes we re- 
member the many “impossible” things that could not be 
done, but which have been done. I remember reading in 
my old school reader about “Darius Green and his flying 
machine.” I remember reading the poem describing how 
Darius Green built a flying machine, took it up on top of 
the barn and pretty nearly broke his neck. That was a 
humorous poem. We never thought any such contraption 
could fly. We were sure that no man could ever fly. . 

I distinctly remember the time when a boy in Michigan, 
who has now grown to manhood, and who yesterday visited 
the President of this Nation, advanced the theory that he 
was going to make a wagon which would run without any 
horses hitched to it. It was said, “It cannot be done. The 
fellow is a little bit off. Why, what would make it run?” 
It could not be done, but it has been done. 

Mr. President, I am not so sure that the bombs which 
the Senator from North Dakota described to the Senate a 
day or two ago are beyond the realms of immediate possi- 
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bility, and if such bombs should be made and prove suc- 
cessful, then what would our battleships be worth? In view 
of modern invention, a man will not be needed in that 
bomb. An electric man, a robot—I think that is what the 
technicians call it—can be installed, and the bomb will be 
guided by remote control. It seems that today almost 
ncthing is impossible to man, 

Mr. President, before we lay down a program which will 
further unbalance the Budget of this country, a program 
involving the expenditure of a billion dollars, but which 
we do not intend to carry out for 5 years or 10 years, it 
seems to me that it would be the part of wisdom to delay 
commitments with respect to such a tremendous sum until 
we may see what the developments will be and what human 
ingenuity will bring about within the next 5 or 10 years. 

Many people become excited about propaganda. It is not 
new propaganda that Japan may come over here with a 
navy. The distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] 
yesterday called upon his memory and said that in 1908, 30 
years ago, when the debate was on in this body concerning 
an appropriation for four additional battleships, after he 
had heard the proponents of that measure, he, in his imagi- 
native fancy, could see the “Jap” Army marching through 
the streets of our western cities. 

I do not have any doubt that my good friend the Senator 
from California [Mr. McApoo], if he were home on his front 
porch gazing out upon the Pacific, might, in his imaginative 
fancy, see eight hundred or a thousand Japanese battleships 
approaching our western shore. If he sat there for a week, 
while the present debate is going on, he would probably see 
not only a 45,000-ton battleship but a 145,000-ton battleship 
approaching our shore. However, I want to assure the Sena- 
tor that that is not going to happen. If I were just as certain 
of heaven as I am that the Japanese will not invade this coun- 
try in the next 50 years, I would feel perfectly safe. I do 
not believe I would even feel the need of going to church 
any more if I were as sure of heaven as I am that this 
country will never be invaded by the Japanese. That is 
just a mirage which appears every time a measure to ap- 
propriate stupendous sums for the Navy is pending. There 
is no doubt in my mind that just as soon as this bill is 
defeated, or passed, the mirage of battleships will disappear, 
and it will not show up again until the next appropriation 
bill for the Navy is brought before Congress. It seems to 
me we have nothing to fear from that source. 

It is said that we should be prepared. But when we look 
over the pages of history, we find that preparedness is what 
brings on war. What nation was better prepared than was 
Germany before the World War? Her preparedness brought 
on the war. Germany was defeated; and her great Em- 
peror, who ruled over a great people, and who thought he 
was in partnership with the Almighty, lost his empire and 
is today an outcast from his land. 

It may be said that we are in danger from Hitler. I am 
of German descent. My father and mother came from 
Germany. I want to assure the Senate that God is not 
going to tell Hitler to come over here and take us until he 
gets through taking the rest of Europe. That task is going 
to take him quite some time. Let us not attempt to meet 
that emergency now. Let us first do the things that ought 
to be done in this country to restore prosperity. 

Soon we shall be called upon to vote a tremendous sum 
to tide the country over in its relief needs. That sum will 
have to be voted. We cannot escape it. We must “prime 
the pump.” But back of the pump priming we must do 
something else. We must see to it that when the pump is 
primed there is somebody at the pump handle who will 
work the pump. We cannot drift along and permit the 
man at the pump handle not only to sit down himself and 
refuse to work the handle, but by physical force, to prevent 
any other man from working the pump handle. 

It will be conceded that every man in this country has an 
absolute right to quit work if he is so inclined; but no man 
in this country has a constitutional right, a legal right, or 
a moral right to say to another man that he may not work, 
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and to force the other man to quit his job when the other 
man wants to work. We are in far greater danger of the 
country going to pieces from that. cause, unless the problem 
of the sit-down strike is dealt with so as to eliminate that 
danger. We had better be devoting our energies to that 
problem than to planning the future building of battleships 
in the next decade. 

I was rather impressed with the splendid address made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton], and I thought 
of the subject of newspaper propaganda. We are not free 
from propaganda. I remember being much alarmed a few 
weeks ago over some pictures which I saw in a newspaper. 
There was a picture of a gigantic airplane which had just 
arrived somewhere upon the earth from the planet Mars. 
Some men got out of the airplane. They were mighty- 
looking creatures, big fellows with long arms and bulging 
muscles. The newspaper story under the picture was to 
the effect that they were a delegation from Mars which had 
come here to inspect the people of the earth, and to see 
whether or not they could conquer us. I became much 
alarmed over the situation. But our good friend Popeye 
the Sailor was there, and he loaded up on a lot of spinach, 
and whipped the fellow from Mars in less than half a 
round. The fellow was put back on the plane, and the 
plane sailed away. [Laughter.] 

Whether or not that delegation will ever come back, I do 
not know. The chances that they will be back are every 
bit as great as the chances we run from the Japanese com- 
ing over here, or the people of Europe coming over here. 
But against the day when they do come, in place of building 
battleships, let us raise a lot of spinach. Spinach is not a 
soil-depleting crop. Brother Wallace will Iet us raise all 
we want. If we will just raise spinach and keep the people 
of this country healthy, we shall get along all right. Let us 
not become excited about a lot of propaganda concerning 
things which are never going to happen, and which we know 
are not going to happen. 

I observe that my friend the majority leader is very anx- 
ious to adjourn. I do not want to keep the Senate over- 
time. I thank the Senate for sitting here and listening to 
me; but I hope it will vote against this tremendous naval 
expansion bill. 

ATTITUDE OF REPUBLICAN PARTY ON GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the leader is not too anx- 
ious to adjourn, and will allow me just a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield, I have been so 
highly entertained by the Senator from South Dakota that 
I have not observed the time. I am amazed to find it is 
nearly 5 o'clock. 

Mr. HATCH. I am quite sure we can all join in the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from Kentucky. 

I rise for just a moment to refer to the remarks of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton], who spoke so elo- 
quently and frocefully upon the subject of certain methods 
of propaganda which have prevailed throughout this coun- 
try during the past several months. As he spoke,.my mind 
could not help going back to very recent weeks, when the 
reorganization bill was being debated on the floor of the 
Senate, and to some of the articles which I read in the news- 
papers and some of the statements which I heard over the 
radio concerning that terrible bill, which threatened to de- 
stroy constitutional and free government in this land. 

As the Senator from Indiana spoke, I picked up the Re- 
publican platform of 1932. I do not know whether or not 
the plank which I shall read was referred to in the debate 
on the reorganization bill. If it was, I did not hear the ref- 
erence. However, in connection with the type of propa- 
ganda which went out over the country, I desire to read to 
the Senate what the Republican Party said on that subject. 
in 1932. 

Efficiency and economy demand reorganization of Government 
bureaus. The problem is nonpartisan. 

I am quite sure the Senator from Indiana will agree with 
me that the press of the country treated the problem in 
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a highly nonpartisan manner, and also that the Republican 
Party and their leaders treated the problem of reorganiza- 
tion in a highly nonpartisan spirit and manner. 

The problem is nonpartisan and must be so treated if it ts 
to be solved. As a result of years of study and personal contact 


with conflicting activities and wasteful duplication of effort, the 
President— 


Mark the word, Mr. President— 

The President is particularly fitted to direct measures to correct 
the situation. 

“Measures to correct the situation!” Did they mean, by 
that, that the President was to perform his constitutional 
duty of sending a bill here to Congress? Not at all. The 
Republican Party and its leaders would not be so asinine 
as to write into their platform a power already possessed 
by the President of the United States. No, Mr. President. 
To meet the situation, and to correct the evils sought: to: be 
cured by reorganization, the Republican Party in 1932 said 
this in the closing sentence of their platform; and I especially 
ask Democratic Senators who have been alarmed or worried 
about the propaganda which has been spread over the 
country to remember this sentence of that plank of the 
Republican platform: 

We favor legislation b 
hay g y Congress which will give him the required 

That is, which will give the President of the United States 
the required authority. 


PRACTICE BEFORE THE PATENT OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 477) 
to prevent fraud, deception, or other improper practice in 
connection with business before the United States Patent 
Office, and for other purposes, which was, on page 2, line 6, 
to strike out “in any manner whatever hold himself out” 
and insert “hold himself out in any manner whatever”. 

Mr. McADOO. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PISCATAQUA RIVER BRIDGE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Mr. WHITE. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably, without amendment, Senate bill 3898; and 
I submit a report—No. 1668—thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. I may say to the leader that it is a bill extending 
the time within which to begin and complete the construc- 
tion of an interstate bridge. 
aa VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the bill by 

e. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3898) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Piseataqua River at or near Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of the bridge across the Piscataqua River, 
at or near Portsmouth, N. H., authorized to be built by the Maine- 
New Hampshire Interstate Bridge Authority, by an act of Con- 
gress approved July 28, 1937, are hereby extended 1 and 3 years, 
respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view of the delay which 
has occurred in the consideration of the naval bill, and in 
order that Members may be informed about the program, 
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I wish to state that we shall have to forego our usual Sat- 
urday holiday. It is contemplated that the Senate will meet 
on Saturday; and I wish also to notify Senators that we may 
ask the Senate to sit tomorrow evening. I do not make that 
statement definitely; but, if we do sit tomorrow evening, I 
want Senators to be on notice, so that they may prepare 
accordingly. 

For several days I have made an effort, without success, 
to obtain what I thought was a reasonable limitation of 
debate on the pending measure. In view of the state of the 
public business, and the apparent disposition to continue 
longer the debate on this bill, I wish the Senate to take 
notice that we shall meet on Saturday, and we may meet 
tomorrow night. 

INSURANCE OF TAXICABS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the conference report on House bill 
7084, which is the District of Columbia taxicab insurance bill. 
The agreement now is unanimous so far as the matters 
formerly in disagreement between the House and the Senate 
are concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maryland? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide that all cabs for hire in the 
District of Columbia be compelled to carry insurance for the 
protection of passengers, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report has here- 
tofore been read. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States submitting a nomi- 
nation and an agreement, which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nomination of Capt. Frank Eckel 
Taylor to be major, Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
Regular Army of the United States, from April 1, 1938, 
subject to examination required by law. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably the 
nominations of sundry officers for appointment, by transfer, 
in the Regular Army of the United States. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably the 
nominations of sundry officers for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported favorably, with a reservation, Executive 
CC (75th Cong., 1st sess.), draft convention (No. 58) fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea (revised 1936), adopted by the International 
Labor Conference at its twenty-second session held at 
Geneva, October 6-24, 1936, and submitted a report (Ex. 
Rept. No. 7) thereon. 

POSTMASTERS—REPORTS 


Mr, McKELLAR. From the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, I report back favorably the nomination of 
James H. Wiseman to be postmaster at Kensett, Ark., and 
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the nomination of Floy R. Parr to be postmaster at Jones- 
boro, Ark. These nominations have been delayed longer 
than they should have been; and I ask unanimous consent 
for their immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the nominations will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of James H. 
Wiseman to be postmaster at Kensett, Ark, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Floy R. Parr 
to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in their order the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Paul B. Wit- 
mer to be register of the land office at Los Angeles, Calif. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Lloyd T. Mor- 
gan to be register of the land office at Pueblo, Colo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Paul A. Roach 
to be register of the land office at Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Clarence Ogle 
to be register of the land office at Lakeview, Oreg. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc, except the one 
of Le Roy J. Eldredge to be postmaster at Hixson, Tenn. I 
ask that that nomination be recommitted to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee for the recommittal of the 
nomination referred to by him? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, all nominations of postmasters, with the exception 
of the one stated, are confirmed. 

That completes the calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m, tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, April 
29, 1938, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate April 28 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY CoUNCIL 
Lowell Mellett, of the District of Columbia, to be Executive 
Director of the National Emergency Council. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 28 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES 

Paul B. Witmer to be register of the land office at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Pica T. Morgan to be register of the land office at Pueblo, 

0. 


1938 
Paul A. Roach to be register of the land office at Las Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I appeared before the Rules 


Cruces, N. Mex. 
Clarence Ogle to be register of the land office at Lakeview, 
Oreg. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 


Floy R. Parr, Jonesboro. 
James H. Wiseman, Kensett. 


ILLINOIS 


Emily M. Cole, Glenview. 

Grace M. Lennon, Plainfield. 
KANSAS 

Charles E. Drumm, Centralia. 

Frank M. Proffitt, Chase. 

Ray T. Ingalls, Goff. 

Guietta Stark, Perry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John Elbridge Perkins, Essex. 

Mary L. McParlin, Sandwich. 

Felix Pasqualino, Wakefield. 

Paul Revere Robie, West Dennis. 
MISSOURI 


Ralph R. Breckenridge, Bosworth. 
Kenneth C. Patton, Clarksville. 
Albert Linxwiler, Jefferson City. 
Alexander W. Graham, Kansas City. 
Ernest A. Hisle, Miami. 
Harry F. Yeager, New London, 
Alexander Rankin, Tarkio. 
OKLAHOMA 
Berry M. Crosby, Bixby. 
Debra E. Grubbs, Jenks. 
Brooke L. Wallace, Wayne. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dana T. Crosland, Bennettsville. 
WISCONSIN 
Henry E. Steinbring, Fall Creek. 
Melvin G. Gumm, Jackson. 
Ida Melchert, Saxon. 
Henry A. Kirk, Spring Valley. 
Kenneth E. Moscrip, White Lake. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Reverend Pierce E. Swope, pastor of St. Stephen’s Re- 
formed Church, Lebanon, Pa., offered the following prayer: 


Great God of nations, God of men, we, thy children, ap- 
proach Thee at this time for guidance and direction. Because 
we are human, we are also limited in vision and in intelligence. 
We offer Thee the best we have and are, asking Thee to par- 
don our shortcomings. 

Do Thou guide and direct the Members of this body, whom 
Thou hast called to a place of great responsibility. Be with 
those whom they represent, all the citizens of our beloved 
Nation. May they be patriotic and law abiding. 

May all of us, both the Members of this House and those 
whom they represent, so live and labor and love that when 
our task is ended and we are gathered to our forefathers 
future generations of Americans may rise up and call us 
blessed. This we ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mrs. NORTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Committee this morning to present S. 2475, with an amend~ 
ment, the so-called wage and hour bill, and asked for a 
rule that it may be considered in the House. In presenting 
that bill I made a statement that I think very clearly explains 
the entire purpose of the bill and also the differences between 
the recommitted bill and the bill we are now asking to bring 
before the House for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to include this state- 
ment in the Record, and may I suggest that every Member 
who is interested in this legislation read the statement, as I 
think it will clarify the subject when it comes before the 
House. We sincerely hope a rule may be granted in order 
to give the House an opportunity to consider this very impor- 
tant legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s objection comes too late, 

The statement is as follows: 


I am directed by the Labor Committee to come before you to ask 
for a rule so that the committee amendment to S. 2475, reported 
from the Labor Committee on April 21, 1938, may be considered by 
the Members of the House of Representatives. 

We of the Labor Committee believe that the bill should be al- 
lowed to be considered by the membership of the House and voted 
either up or down on its merits. 

The bill was favorably reported by the Labor Committee by a 
vote of 14 to 4. The 14 members of the committee who voted for 
this bill are all as anxious as I am that it be considered by the 
House. We believe sincerely that it is a good bill, the most fair, 
equitable, and workable bill we could draft. The four members 
who voted against it are also anxious for the enactment of leg- 
islation to eliminate oppressive labor practices in certain em- 
ployments, but do not agree with us in the method we have 
selected to attain this end. 

After the wage and hour bill was recommitted last December, 
the Labor Committee immediately started work on it again. We 
held many meetings of the full committee, after which I appointed 
a subcommittee to consider the matter more fully. They held 
meetings every day for at least 3 weeks, at which they heard testi- 
mony from many Members of the House and from well-known 
lawyers. Any Member of Congress who wished to be heard was 
given the opportunity to testify. After a full consideration of all 
of the facts the Democratic members of the subcommittee sub- 
mitted a bill to the full committee, which was rejected by the 
committee. I then submitted the proposal which you now have 
before you, to the committee, and it was accepted by them. Many 
of the features of the subcommittee draft were retained, but sub- 
stantial changes were made in the administrative provisions, the 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour provisions, The main objec- 
tive of 40 cents an hour for a 40-hour week was common to both 
drafts, as, indeed, it has been to all wage and hour drafts which 
have been considered by the committee. 

Some of you gentlemen, I understand, objected to the bill you 
had before you last year because it was confusing, because it was 
not definite enough, because it did not, in your opinion, set a 
ceiling for hours and a floor for wages. You objected, as did many 
other Members of the House, to the administrative features. The 
Labor Committee recognized that in most cases these were valid 
objections. We further realize that the need for the enactment 
of this legislation during this session of Congress is urgent. 

In the last few months there has occurred an alarmingly sharp 
decline in business activity. With that decline have come the in- 
evitable wage cuts which the great mass of American businessmen 
so deplore, but are powerless to prevent. These businessmen know 
that wage cutting sets in motion a vicious spiral of deflation 
which, if allowed to gather sufficient strength, may threaten the 
foundations of government itself. We know that the Federal 
Government cannot and should not attempt to regulate the wages 
of all wage earners throughout the United States. But the Fed- 
eral Government cannot by its inaction permit the channels of 
commerce to be used to set this spiral of deflation in motion. It 
cannot and should not permit our great interstate industries to be- 
come engulfed. During the last few years unprecedented demands 
have been made both upon the Federal Government and upon 
State and local governments for relief and work relief. Unless the 
wages paid by private employers are sufficient to maintain the bare 
cost of living, such demands will necessarily continue. 

We have, therefore, for all of these reasons, reported from the 
Labor Committee a bill entirely different from that considered on 
the floor last December. I would like to call your attention to 
these differences briefly. 

There are, of course, many important differences between the 
committee amendment to S. 2475 and the amendment agreed to in 
the Committee of the Whole prior to the recommittal of the bill. 

The effect of the recommitted bill depended to a large extent 
upon the will and wisdom of the person appointed to administer it. 

ere was created a wage and hour division in the Department of 
Labor. This division was to be headed by an administrator who 
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was to be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. He was to receive compensation at the rate of 
$10,000 a year. It was made the duty of the administrator, upon 
a finding that a substantial number of employees in any occupation 
were receiving wages inconsistent with the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and general well-being, to ap- 
point a wage and hour committee to recommend minimum wages 
or maximum hours for the occupation. Standards were provided 
to guide the wage and hour committees with respect to the factors 
to be considered by them in making their recommendations. 
Apart from these standards, which I will discuss later, there was 
nothing to prevent minimum wages being prescribed which were 
lower than the going rate for the occupation, or maximum hours 
being prescribed which were higher than those generally prevailing 
in the occupation. Whether for a particular occupation minimum 
Wages and maximum hours were prescribed at all depended upon 
the action or inaction of the administrator. The administrator 
was also given the power to make exemptions in special classes of 
cases. 

It was he who defined the occupations to which a wage or hour 
order related, the territorial application of the order, and the class, 
craft, or industrial unit in which it was to operate. He was to 
classify employers, employees, and employments within the occupa- 
tion to which the order related according to localities, the popula- 
tion of the various communities, the number of employees em- 
ployed, the nature and volume of the goods produced, and other 
differentiating circumstances. 

The administrator was also given power to investigate to deter- 
mine whether violations had been committed or were about to be 
committed, and to bring action in the district courts to enjoin 
such violations. For the purpose of these investigations he was 
given the power of subpena. 

In direct contrast to this system of administration of the recom- 
mitted bill there is, strictly speaking, except for one or two special 
cases, no administration of the reported bill. These exceptions are 
in the case of the child-labor provisions and the partial exemptions 
of learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers, and their admin- 
istration will not, I feel sure, be questioned. The functions of the 
Secretary of Labor are very limited. He is directed to determine, 
on the basis of facts adduced at hearings, the relation of the various 
industries to interstate commerce. If the Secretary finds that the 

-relation is close and substantial, he is to issue an order declaring 
that particular industry to be an industry affecting interstate com- 
merce. After making that determination with respect to a particu- 
lar industry the Secretary has discharged his functions. There- 
after the bill operates automatically upon all employers in the in- 
dustry who are engaged, not casually but in the regular course of 
their business, in purchasing or selling goods in interstate com- 
merce. 

The Secretary is also given the power to investigate to determine 
whether violations have occurred but is given no power of enforce- 
ya The enforcement is carried out by the Department of 

‘ustice. 

Now, let us look at the minimum-wage provisions of the recom- 
mitted bill. Whenever the administrator found that a substantial 
number of employees in any occupation were employed at wages in- 
consistent with the minimum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being the administrator was to 
appoint a wage and hour committee to consider and recommend & 
minimum wage for the occupation. The wage and hour commit- 
tee was to consist of a number of persons representing employers 
in the occupation, an equal number representing employees in the 
occupation, and three disinterested persons representing the public. 

In recommending a minimum wage for the occupation the 
wage and hour committee was to take into consideration, among 
other relevant factors, the cost of living, the wages paid by em- 
ployers voluntarily maintaining fair minimum wages, the wages 
established by collective bargaining, local economic conditions, 
the costs of transportation from producing points to consuming 
markets, and differences in unit costs of manufacturing occa- 
sioned by varying local natural resources, operating conditions, 
and other factors entering into cost of production. A wage in 
excess of 40 cents an hour could not be prescribed. If the Ad- 
ministrator found that the wage and hour committee had con- 
sidered all of the above factors he was to hold a hearing on the 
recommendations and if he found that the proposed standards, 
so far as economically feasible, were at levels consistent with 
health, efficiency, and general well-being, he was to issue an 
order putting the recommendations into effect. 

Let me contrast this with the reported bill. When the Secre- 
tary makes an order finding that a particular industry affects 
interstate commerce, every employer in the industry who is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, or who is engaged in the ordinary 
course of his business in purchasing or selling goods in inter- 
state commerce, is required during the first year from the effec- 
tive date of the order to pay each employee employed by him 
25 cents an hour, during the second year 30 cents an hour, 
during the third year 35 cents an hour, and during the fourth 
and each succeeding year 40 cents an hour. 

In the recommitted bill with respect to maximum hours when- 
ever the Administrator found that a substantial number of em- 
poea in any occupation were employed at hours inconsistent 
with the minimum standards of living necessary for health, 
efficiency, and general well-being, he was to appoint a wage 
and hour committee to consider and recommend a maximum 
workday and workweek for the occupation. The composition of 
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the wage and hour committee has already been deserſbed in con- 
nection with the establishment of minimum wages. In recom- 
mending a maximum workday and workweek the wage and hour 
committee was to consider, among other relevant circumstances, 
the hours of employment maintained by employers who volun- 
tarily maintained a reasonable maximum workday and workweek, 
the hours of employment established by collective bargaining, 
and the number of persons seeking employment in the occupa- 
tions involved. A workweek of less than 40 hours could not be 
established. If the Administrator found that the wage and 
hour committee had considered all of the above factors he was 
to hold a hearing on the recommendations and if he found that 
the proposed standards, so far as economically feasible, were 
at levels consistent with health, efficiency, and general well-being, 
he was to issue an order putting the recommendations into effect 
with respect to the occupation. 

And in contrast to that procedure let us look at the maximum- 
hour provisions of the reported bill. When the Secretary makes 
an order finding that a particular industry affects interstate com- 
merce, no employer in the industry who is engaged in interstate 
commerce or who is engaged in the ordinary course of his busi- 
ness in purchasing or selling goods in interstate commerce, may 
employ any employee for more than 8 hours a day, or during the 
first year from the effective date of the order, employ any em- 
ployee for more than 44 hours a week, during the second year 
more than 42 hours a week, or during the third year or any suc- 
ceeding year more than 40 hours a week. An employee is not 
deemed employed in violation of these provisions if his overtime 
is computed at the rate of time and one-half. 

The child-labor provisions of the recommitted bill and the 
reported bill are practically identical. 

The provisions for exemptions of learners, apprentices, and 
handicapped workers in both the recommitted bill and the re- 
ported bill are also virtually identical. 

The exemptions from both the wage and hour provisions of 
the recommitted bill and the reported bill are the same. The 
recommitted bill, however, contained many more exemptions from 
the hour provisions than does this one. We have eliminated 
many of these as we feel that retaining them in the bill would 
lessen the effectiveness of the bill. The exemptions excluded in 
the reported bill include most of those which were adopted in 
Committee of the Whole and which were therefore not con- 
Lge in the bill as originally reported from the Labor Com- 

tee. 

I know that the ranking Democratic member of the Labor Com- 
mittee expects to appear before you in opposition to this bill. He 
cannot conscientiously support it, I realize, because he believes it 
to be unconstitutional. I deeply regret that my colleague, Bos 
RAMSPECK, cannot be with me here today asking for a rule, but I, 
of course, respect his opinion, although I cannot agree with it. In 
his minority report on the wage and hour bill he contends, among 
other things, that the new draft is “not a reasonable exertion of 
governmental authority, but, on the contrary, is arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory.” Upon that contention he bases almost entirely his 
whole argument. 

I am not a lawyer, as you gentlemen know, and I have only my 
common sense to guide me in legal matters. I have, therefore, dis- 
cussed the constitutionality of the reported amendment with sev- 
eral lawyers whose opinions I respect and whose advice I value. 

My understanding is that the Washington minimum wage law for 
women is the only minimum-wage statute which has been sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court (West Coast Hotel Co. v. 
Parrish, 300 U. 8. 379). That statute authorized a board to fix 
minimum wages for women based on the cost of living necessary 
for health and decency. Chief Justice Hughes, who wrote the 
opinion in the Parrish case, at page 399 stated: “The legislature 
was entitled to adopt measures to reduce the evils of the ‘sweating 
system,’ the exploiting of workers at wages so low as to be insuffi- 
cient to meet the bare cost of living, thus making their very help- 
lessness the occasion of a most injurious competition. What these 
workers lose in wages the taxpayers are called upon to pay. The 
bare cost of living must be met.” 

From the above quotation and the provisions of the Washington 
statute it is clear that the Supreme Court regards a minimum wage 
which is based on the cost of living as reasonable. Hence, any 
minimum-wage statute reasonably related to cost of living has a 
fair chance of being sustained. Viewed in this light, I think the 
rigid minimum-wage rates fixed in the present bill can be upheld. 

Admittedly the Congress can fix a minimum wage in accordance 
with this standard rather than delegate the task to an executive 
board or agency if it has facts showing what wage the cost of living 
warrants. Where a single minimum wage is prescribed by the Con- 
gress for all localities in the United States, as is the case in the 
proposed bill, under the doctrine of the Parrish case, it should only 
be necessary to show that the wage established in the statute is not 
in excess of that which is required by costs of living for the region 
of the United States where living is the cheapest. In other words, 
if the cost of living for industrial workers e ed in interstate 
commerce is cheaper in Alabama than in any other State in the 
Union, and the cost of living in that State requires a wage rate of 
40 cents an hour to provide the necessities of life, such a wage rate 
for the entire country would appear to be reasonable and valid. No 
employer could show that he was aggrieved. 

In my judgment, statistical studies which have been made within 
the last 2 years demonstrate that the minimum wages provided in 
the present bill are not in excess of the requirements of cost of 
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living. In an elaborate official study entitled “Intercity Differences 
in Cost of Living in March 1935, 59 Cities,” made by Works 
Progress Administration in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, it is stated that the “cost of a specified standard of 
living does not differ widely among most cities; differences in 
living costs are to be explained to a considerable extent by the 
differences in the standard of living.” This is illustrated by the 
following excerpt from this study: 

“The cost of living in the maintenance level ranged from a high 
of $1,415 in Washington, D. C., to a low of $1,130 in Mobile, Ala., 
at March 1935 prices. The average in the 59 cities combined was 
$1,261. The cost of the emergency level was also highest in Wash- 
ington, $1,014, but was lowest in Wichita, Kans., $810. The average 
was $903. At both levels the necessary outlay in the most expen- 
sive city averaged about 25 percent above that in the least expen- 
sive; in more than one-half the cities living costs were within a 
range of $100 per year.” 

The significance of this excerpt cannot be fully appreciated unless 
the terms “maintenance level” and “emergency level” are under- 
stood. The maintenance level is explained in the study to provide 
only for the cost of living necessary for material needs and some 

chological needs. Emergency level provides almost exclusively 
Sor phyitoal needs; and the study adds: “But it might be ques- 
tioned on the ground of health hazards if families had to live at 
this level for a considerable time. Neither of these 
budgets approaches the concept of what may be considered a satis- 
factory American standard of living, nor do their costs measure 
what families in this country would have to to secure ‘the 
abundant life.“ In this study the cost-of-living figures were 
based on the living requirements of industrial workers for a family 
of four—husband, wife, and two children. 

It should be noted that the lowest cost of living in any of the 
59 cities on an emergency-level basis was found not in the South 
but at Wichita, Kans—$810 a year for a family of four. Now, 
the greatest annual wage which an employee could receive under 
the t bill after the 40 cents became operative is $832. This 
wo’ require him to work 52 weeks a year, 40 hours a week. 
However, the act prescribes a minimum wage of only 25 cents an 
hour for the first year, which would produce an annual income of 
only $520 for an employee working full time at 40 hours a week. 

On the basis of this survey, how can it be said that $520 or even 
$832 is more than enough to provide the costs of living necessary 
to health and decency? 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
the attention of the Members of the House to the importance 
of the work which has been done by the National Youth 
Administration, for which the Appropriations Committee is 
now considering an allocation of $75,000,000. 

Among the many things which this administration has 
done for the welfare of the young people of this Nation, the 
work of the N. Y. A. stands out like a beacon. 

Hundreds of thousands of young men and young women 
have been started on the road to good citizenship through 
the projects and student aid facilities of the N. Y. A. I 
know something about some of these youth in Pennsyl- 
vania. With financial resources exhausted and with no hope 
of a job, thousands of youth in my State, as well as in every 
other State in the Nation, looked upon the future in despera- 
tion. They did not know where to turn. They were dis- 
couraged. They were ready for anything. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail with reference to the 
work of the N. Y. A. in giving these youngsters new hope. 
The fact is that such hope was given. It is my considered 
opinion that many thousands of our youth have been kept 
from crime, have been given a new interest in life by special 
training for jobs which they were particularly qualified to 
fill, have been made better citizens because educational 
opportunities were afforded them. 

The N. Y. A. has kept these youth occupied, interested, 
and enthused. It has done as much, in my opinion, as any 
agency in the Nation to promote the cause of our democratic 
form of government and to balk the “red” agencies which 
have found fertile soil in the minds of the newer generation. 

I could recite instance after instance to prove my point. 
My lifelong interest in and work among the children of 
Philadelphia has caused me to keep in close contact with the 
work of the office of the State director of the N. Y. A. I 
have personal knowledge of what has been done by this 
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agency in my own State, and reports which I have read from 
other States bear out my conclusions. 

At the peak of its activities the Pennsylvania administra- 
tion had 21,000 young men and women on projects and 30,000 
under student aid. Because of curtailment of funds, these 
numbers have been reduced at least one-third. 

The new appropriation which has been suggested will 
make it possible for thousands of youth to again have their 
chance. Houses and bridges and roads and tunnels are all 
fine and necessary; but, after all, it is the boys and girls 
who are important. As I see it, the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Members of this House can do 
no finer thing than to give to these youth the opportunity 
to carry on. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 20 minutes today after the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
business in order for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on the 6th 
instant when I addressed the Committee of the Whole I 
made reference to the Heimat Bund as having connected 
with it the persons who had obtained control of the Lieder- 
kranz. I find that my informant was in error and that the 
Heimat Bund, a patriotic group of German-American citi- 
zens, are the ones who have withdrawn from the Liederkranz. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I withhold the point of order. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to 
include therein a petition I received from constituents in my 
district, and also to include a seven-point program accom- 
panying that petition. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein 
an address I made before the Union League Club of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 1 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recor», and to include a very 
short article which discusses a bill I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mutts asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum is not present. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 66] 
Allen, Del. Boykin Cannon, Wis. Deen 
Allen, Pa. Boylan Cartwright Dirksen 
Amlie Buckley, N. Y. Clark, Idaho Disney 
Beam Byrne Cole, Md. Ditter 
Boyer Caldwell Dockweller 
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Douglas Keller Powers Steagall 
Drewry, Va. Kirwan Quinn Sullivan 
Faddis Kocialkowski Reed, N. Y. Sweeney 
Flannery Kvale Rutherford Taylor, S.C. 
Ford, Miss. Lemke Sabath Vinson, Ga. 
Frey, Pa. Lucas Sacks Vinson, Fred M. 
Gasque Maverick Schuetz Wearin 
Green Mitchell, I, Schulte Weaver 
Gregory O'Connor, Mont. Scrugham Welch 
Griswold Patrick Shannon Whelchel 
Hancock, N. O. Peterson, Fla Smith, Maine White, Idaho 

mn Pettengill Smith, Okla. Wigglesworth 
Hoffman Pfeifer Snell Wilcox 
Hunter Phillips Sparkman Wolcott 
Jarman Pierce Stack Wolfenden 
Jenckes, Ind. Plumiey Starnes 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifty-seven Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 
Further proceedings under the call were dispensed with. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Koprtemann asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a list, 
by counties, of P. W. A. projects that have been approved 
and no allotments made. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. . 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, increased unemploy- 
ment requires an increase in relief funds. I favor that, but I 
vigorously oppose the pump-priming features of the admin- 
istration’s latest depression program. 

There are two phases to the administration plan. One is 
to provide relief for the unemployed. Most of them want 
jobs. A program of genuine recovery that would enable 
them to get jobs and make a decent living is the greatest 
need of the Nation at this moment. Such a program has 
been offered and is possible, but the Government ignores the 
real solution. 

In the meantime, everyone should agree that this Nation 
cannot let people starve; that jobless men and women should 
not suffer greater penalties by reason of the wrongful Gov- 
ernment policies. While I do not agree with the methods 
by which relief is administered, and while I feel that common 
sense demands that the money be allocated to the States and 
local communities for their administration, I have voted for 
the various relief appropriations. There has been no other 
choice, but the fact remains that politics should be taken out 
of relief. 

When business appeared to be getting better I favored the 
reduction of relief expenditures. With the increase in unem- 
ployment during recent months, I believe that relief expendi- 
tures must be increased accordingly. 

The other phase of the latest program is another pump- 
priming plan; another artificial stimulant that hurts more 
than it cures. It is supposed to promote recovery. Upon 
this I am in complete disagreement with the administration 
proposal. It does not provide the fundamental solution 
that is necessary to bring about the genuine recovery that 
is the most vital thing of all to any and ail working people, 
business firms, and the country as a whole. This part is the 
same artificial prescription that was tried before, with the 
result that it failed and backfired into the present depression. 
In my humble judgment, it represents repetition of error. 
I am vigorously opposed to this proposal. 

On the plan for R. F. C. loans to business enterprises as a 
means of maintaining and increasing employment through 
private channels, I not only supported the bill but helped 
make the changes in committee to permit small business to 
qualify—and this would not have been possible in its original 
form. This was the legislation sponsored by Senator Grass, 
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who sought to forestall the harmful pump-priming plan. 
This measure is now enacted into law. 

In the last few days I notice that Ickes has been dangling 
lollypops in front of the eyes of almost every community in 
an effort to make people forget about the failure of pump- 
priming policies. For each community he announces a list 
of projects that might be available. I do not blame any com- 
munity for getting its share of money for useful projects 
when it is going to be distributed in one place or another, 
and I have cooperated on that basis; but Ickes’ move is 
designed to arouse the appetite for artificial food that has 
already proven indigestible. More of the same dose may 
wreck the whole digestive system of the country, and it cer- 
tainly has demonstrated that it fails to produce recovery. 
If this announced list is not a piece of misleading propa- 
ganda, I challenge him to support earmarking the pump- 
priming funds accordingly. 

THE P. W. A. PROGRAM 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in connection therewith; also, to include a table 
I have prepared showing the per capita expenditures under 
the proposed P. W. A. program in the different States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have prepared as accurately 
as possible from the statements I have available the proposed 
per capita expenditures in the different States under the 
P. W. A. program. The per capita expenditure varies from 
75 cents per capita in the extremely rich State of Arkansas 
to $32 per capita in the extremely poor State of Louisiana. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. We understand the people of Missouri will 
receive $4 per capita while in the poor, benighted State of 
California they will receive $20 per capita. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is correct. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Amounts of money to be spent by Secretary Ickes’ proposed P, 
program per capita in the different States 3 
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Amounts of money to be spent by Secretary Ickes’ proposed P. W. A. 
program per capita in the different States—Continued 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes on @ 
matter of grave emergency to over 1,000,000 farmers residing 
in the Corn Belt of this country. The emergency has arisen 
now and the developments that have taken place should have 
the attention of Congress, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the administration. It is just as important to consider 
it now as it was when we took up the amendments to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which took care of the cotton 
farmers of the South and gave them larger acreage allotments. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I certainly have no objection to the gentleman’s addressing 
the House at the completion of the legislative program of the 
day, but many, many times I have made the statement for 
the Record that I would object to anyone’s getting permis- 
sion to speak for more than 1 minute before the legislative 
program of the day was completed. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, most of the Members of the House residing in the Corn 
Belt area, which takes in 566 counties, are being flooded with 
letters from their constituents demanding an explanation of 
what is being done under the compulsory agricultural control 
law. If we wait until after the legislative program of the day 
is completed, there will probably be only a half dozen Mem- 
bers here. The reason I am making my request at this time 
is to give the Members here information at the proper time 
on a subject of very grave importance to the entire country. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a list of P. W. A. projects in my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
speech made yesterday by a student at Swarthmore College 
on the subject of American foreign affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp in connection with 
legislation creating a national railroad employment insur- 
ance pool. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. St. Claire, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to the amendments of the Senate, Nos. 28, 46, 
53, 54, 68, 69, and 70, and recedes from its amendments Nos. 
60 and 61, to the bill (H. R. 9621) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE BILL 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 470. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 470 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 10315, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
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further promote the merchant marine policy therein declared, and 
for other purposes. That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without instructions. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule for the consideration of the 
merchant marine bill which is an amendment of the existing 
Merchant Marine Act. 

I do not know that any time is requested on this side of 
the aisle, but I understand on the minority side time has 
been asked, so I shall reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Cartson]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I trust in these 15 minutes 
I can express myself on a subject that I am going to admit 
at the outset I do not know so very much about. I am placed 
in the rather anomalous position of opposing and, in fact, 
speaking on a rule rather than directly in opposition to the 
entire bill that is before the House at this time; in fact, 
it is possible the Merchant Marine Act needs amendment 
and I am in favor of any amendment that is recommended 
by the Maritime Commission. However, I want to discuss 
one section of the bill that I believe is of vital concern to 
every citizen of this country and I know it is of vital in- 
terest to the interior sections of the United States. It places 
this Government in the position of furnishing a subsidy to 
intercoastal shipping, a departure from our present subsidi- 
zation of the merchant marine. 

The section of the bill I refer to is section 30 on page 21. 
This section, you will note, provides that we are to pay a 
Government subsidy to shipping or to any company that has 
a ship with a speed of not less than 16.5 knots per hour or 
more than 25 knots per hour, or has a carrying capacity 
of 200 passengers, and there is the additional requirement 
that such shipping must go through the Panama Canal. In 
other words, if you have exactly this same type of ship that 
operates between New York City and Galveston, Tex., you 
are not eligible for the subsidy. The ship must travel through 
the Panama Canal. However, there is a provision in the sec- 
tion stating that these provisions may be waived, provided 
the Secretary of the Navy issues an authorization or a per- 
mit. Therefore, subsidies could be paid on any vessel, regard- 
less of these requirements, provided, again, it goes through 
the Panama Canal. 

I am opposed to this bill for three reasons: In the first 
place, as I have stated, it is a departure from our present 
method of paying subsidies to the merchant marine. 

In the second place, it puts the interior sections of the 
United States at a distinct disadvantage because of freight 
tariff differentials, and therefore we would have unfair com- 
petition; and, third, I think this will be agreed to by every 
Member of the House 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Not at this time. I will be pleased to yield 
after I have finished my statement. 

The third reason I am opposed to the bill is that if we 
enact this legislation we will further force the railroads of 
this country into bankruptcy. All of us are familiar with the 
fact that one-third of the railroad mileage of the United 
States today is in the bankruptcy court or in receivership. 

These three reasons are my principal objections to this bill. 

I expect to read some statements from others who are 
concerned with respect to ship subsidy. I have in my hand 
a copy of a letter from the President of the United States 
written to Senator McApoo, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, dated March 14, 1938. I am going to read certain 
paragraphs of this letter, and in view of the fact I shall 
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refer to these paragraphs I am going to ask that the letter 
as a whole be incorporated in the Recorp, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the entire letter 
may be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. This is a letter dated March 14, written 
to Senator McAnoo, the junior Senator from California, and 
I shall read extracts from it. This was written in reply to 
a request from the Senator with respect to his own resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 272, in which he requested the Mari- 
time Commission to purchase or take control of three ships 
that were plying between New York City and the California 
coast points. The first paragraph I read is as follows: 


The effect of S. J. Res. 272 as submitted by you is to authorize 
the Maritime Commission to operate these vessels in intercoastal 
trade for its own account, thereby putting the Government in 
direct competition with six or seven other intercoastal lines op- 
erating on this New York-California route which are now being 
operated without a Government subsidy. This resolution, there- 
fore, raises the whole policy of ship subsidies in intercoastal. trade. 
Ship subsidies in foreign trade are based on the theory that 
American operators require compensation to offset the lower costs 
of foreign operation. 


The last two paragraphs of the President’s letter read as 
follows: 


The Commission advises me that the recommendation of com- 
promise which it has made to the Attorney General (which recom- 
mendation is referred to in this joint resolution) contemplates 
that these ships, if acquired by the United States pursuant to the 
terms of this proposed settlement are to be placed in a highly 
important trade route now inadequately served between this coun- 
try and the east coast of South America. While, of course, I re- 
gret that economic factors apparently prevent a financially suc- 
cessful luxury liner service between California and New York, I 
must also say that I am wholly in accord with the policy of the 
Commission in attempting in every way to build up and improve 
the South American service. 

For the reasons above stated, I am constrained to say that it will 
not be possible for me to indicate any approval of Senate Joint 
Resolution 272, the joint resolution to which your letter refers. 


In this letter the President quotes Mr. Kennedy, former 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, and I feel that I 
should read one or two paragraphs of Mr. Kennedy’s own 
statement: 


The payment of subsidies to domestic operators would obviously 
raise intense opposition on the part of rival transportation agen- 
cies. The railroads and the busses would have every justification, it 
seems to me, for demanding similar relief. 


I also have a statement in regard to subsidies by Mr. 
Woodward, Acting Chairman of this Commission. He states: 


Mr. Kennedy’s observations should receive careful consideration. 
Whether or not the Government should provide for the granting of 
subsidies for the intercoastal trade or what amounts to subsidies 
by undertaking to operate vessels in that trade at a heavy loss in 
competition with unsubsidized privately owned lines is a broad 
policy question to be decided by the Congress. However, for the 
reasons above set out, the Commission believes that such a policy 
is unwise at this time, and it does not favor the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 613. à 

Marca 14, 1938. 

My DEAR Senator McApoo: Please permit me to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the third instant in which you refer to a 
joint resolution which you introduced in the Senate (S. J. Res. 272), 
and which you state was prepared by the Maritime Commission 
pursuant to a discussion with Chairman Land. This resolution 

rovided substantially that in the event three steamships (the 

. S. California, S. S. Pennsylvania, and S. S. Virginia) are ac- 
quired by the United States through a compromise of litigation 
between the American Line Steamship Corporation, the owner of 
the vessels, and the United States of America, then the Maritime 
Commission shall operate these vessels for a period of 1 year 
from the date of their acquisition in their present intercoastal 
service between California and New York. 

I am advised by the Maritime Commission that the policy ex- 
pressed in this joint resolution is not the policy of the Com- 
mission and that the third whereas of the resolution appears to be 
inaccurate in the statement that the compromise, if 
consummated * * * would result in their“ (the S. S. Cali- 
jornia’s, S. S. Pennsylvania’s, and S. S. Virginia’s) “withdrawal 
from the intercoastal trade.” The Commission states that the 
owner of these vessels, American Line Steamship Corporation, 
definitely informed the Maritime Commission, and has also ad- 
vised the people out on the west coast who are interested, that 
these three ships will be withdrawn from their present intercoastal 
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service on or about April 1 because of the heavy financial losses 


resulting from their operation; and that this decision was made 
known to the Maritime Commission prior to and was one of the 
reasons prompting the Commission's recommendation to the At- 
torney General, which recommendation contemplates the acquisi- 
tion of the vessels by the United States. 

I am further told by the Commission that the reason why the 
mandate to the Commission contained in the resolution “to oper- 
ate the said vessels for a period of 1 year from the date of such 
acquisition, in the same intercoastal service as that in which they 
are now engaged” is specifically directed to the Commission, “not- 
withstanding any other provision of law,” is that the ends sought 
by the resolution are contrary to a well-defined policy embodied 
by Congress in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. That act pro- 
hibits the payment of Government subsidy “for the cperation of 
any vessel on a voyage on which it engages on coastwise or inter- 
coastal trade,” with certain limited exceptions not relevant here. 

The effect of Senate Joint Resolution 272, as submitted by you, is 
to authorize the Maritime Commission to operate these vessels in 
the intercoastal trade for its own account, thereby putting the 
Government in direct competition with the six or seven other in- 
tercoastal lines operating on this New York-California route which 
are now being operated without a Government subsidy. This reso- 
lution, therefore, raises the whole policy of ship subsidies in inter- 
coastal trade. Ship subsidies in foreign trade are based on the 
theory that American operators require compensation to offset the 
lower costs of foreign operation. This was clearly and succinctly 
pointed out by Chairman Kennedy on his recent visit to the west 
coast, where he met and discussed these problems with the in- 
terested parties there. He said: 

“Although direct grants have been given in the past (as wit- 
ness the railroads), and although indirect aid is rendered today 
(such as highway development), the cash support of one form of 
transportation at the expense of others is an exceedingly ticklish 
proposition. I do not say that it hasn’t been done, or that it can’t 
be done. I want to emphasize, however, that such a course should 
not be undertaken without careful scrutiny of the objectives to be 
attained and possible repercussions upon other segments of the 
national economy. 

“Few nations have found it expedient to subsidize coastwise 
shipping service. The French Government grants aid to trans- 
Mediterranean services as a matter of colonial policy. Norway and 
Brazil support coastal shipping as a means of national integration, 
due to the poor quality of land communications. Neither of these 
considerations applies to the United States. 

“It should be pointed out that our coastal and intercoastal 
trade has been barred to foreign vessels for more than a century. 
No other American industry, to my knowledge, is favored with an 
embargo against foreign competition. Furthermore, domestic op- 
erators, like those engaged in foreign trade, are eligible for con- 
struction loans at low rates of interest. We must be very sure 
where we are going before we attempt to add cash grants to the 
advantages already enjoyed by ship operators in the domestic 
trades. 

“Subsidizing one operator, or group of operators, immediately 
raises the question of what to do about the others. It would be 
manifestly unfair to assist one or two of the intercoastal lines 
and not extend the same treatment to all other operators in the 
trade. One of the largest intercoastal operators, as a matter of fact, 
has just protested to Congress against any attempt to subsidize 
intercoastal services. Subsidized vessels monopolize the high-pay 
freight, he declared, to the detriment of those lines operating 
without Government assistance. Furthermore, once we establish 
the principle of support for intercoastal lines, there is no logical 
reason why the procedure should not be extended to the coastwise 
lines. 

“The payment of subsidies to domestic operators would ob- 
viously arouse intense opposition on the part of rival transporta- 
tion agencies. The railroads and busses would have every justifi- 
cation, it seems to me, for demanding similar relief. * * * 

“Moreover, we must not lose sight of the fact that there are 
substantial elements of our population who do not believe in ship 
subsidies of any kind.” 

The Commission advises me that the recommendation of com- 
promise which it has made to the Attorney General (which recom- 
mendation is referred to in the joint resolution) contemplates 
that these ships, if acquired by the United States pursuant to the 
terms of the proposed settlement, are to be placed in a highly im- 
portant trade route now inadequately served between this country 
and the east coast of South America. While, of course, I regret 
that economic factors apparently prevent a financially successful 
luxury liner service between California and New York, I must say 
also that I am wholly in accord with the policy of the Commission 
in attempting in every way to build up and improve the South 
American service. 

For the reasons above stated, I am constrained to say that it 
will not be possible for me to indicate any approval of Senate Joint 
Resolution 272, the joint resolution to which your letter refers. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Hon. Witt1am G. MCADOO, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


You are going to be told today that the purpose of this 
legislation is for national defense. In fact, we have been 
hearing that for the last few months. This House within 
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the last few months voted the greatest naval appropriation 
in the peacetime history of the country. We also voted 
authorization of $1,200,000,000 for new naval equipment, 
We are now asked to subsidize a few ships in intercoastal 
shipping. I am advised that this may not exceed 20 ships 
in all at the present time. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Not at this time. Therefore, it occurs to 
me that this should not be classed as national defense. It 
is a direct subsidy, and, if I may use the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to reestablish a luxury liner sery- 
ice between New York City and San Francisco, a liner serv- 
ice that has lost $1,200,000 within the last few months, and 
all of the ships are tied up at the present time. Certainly 
we are not interested in that phase of subsidizing shipping. 

I stated I was opposed to this because of the effect that 
it has on the interior sections of the country. Suppose this 
bill goes into effect with a $2 subsidy per ton of shipping on 
a displacement tonnage basis. If we authorize a subsidy of 
$2 per ton on gross tonnage, it in reality becomes $3 per ton 
subsidy on a cargo tonnage. In other words, the subsidy 
would be 15 cents per hundredweight for freight that goes 
through the Panama Canal. What will that do to manufac- 
turing plants in Indiana, Illinois, or any other central sec- 
tion of the United States? It means that they will have 
to move to the seacoast in order to meet competition of 
manufacturing concerns three and four thousand miles away 
from the New York City port. In 1930 the Secretary of 


War, Mr. Hurley, made a thorough study of this situation, | 


and he stated that from 1919 to 1930, 40 percent of the 
manufacturing plants in the interior sections of the coun- 
try were forced to move to the coast because of this differ- 
ential in freight through the Panama Canal. Last year the 
Ilinois Manufacturers’ Association stated that 5,000 plants 
left that State or were folded up because of this differen- 
tial in freight rates. Therefore, it is a serious concern. 
What does it do to the farmers? It takes wheat from the 
Pacific Northwest at 35 cents per hundred in the form of 
flour to the Atlantic coast ports. ‘The wheat from the wheat 
sections of the United States is now moving at 42% to 55 
cents per hundredweight in the form of flour. If you pass 
this subsidy, it means a differential of 9 cents more per bushel 
than at the present time. 

All of us are familiar with the railroad problem. I think 
that every Member of the House feels that if we could get 
the railroads hauling freight, repairing roadbeds, making new 
rolling stock, we would be a long way on the road to recovery. 
With 150,000 railroad men on part-time work, or out of work, 
are we going to enact this legislation to throw large additional 
numbers of men out of employment. 

The month of February this year was the first time in 
17 years that all of the railroads of the United States did not 
make operating expenses. If you want to measure the volume 
of traffic by railroad tonnage, during the week of April 15 we 
were down 28 percent. It seems to me this presents a serious 
problem and that we should not consider this legislation 
lightly. 

As I stated in the beginning, I am not opposed to amend- 
ments to the Maritime Act; in fact, this is the only section of 
this bill that I am unalterably opposed to, and I sincerely 
hope that it will be stricken out. 

What about railroad labor? I refer you to page 571 of 
the hearings. Mr. John Corbett, speaking as a representative 
of the locomotive engineers, and he also stated that he was 
authorized to speak for all of the brotherhoods, spoke in 
direct opposition to this legislation. Let us remember when 
we vote on this bill that we are in reality voting a subsidy to 
a group of ships that have not been able to operate profitably, 
that a large number of shipowners appeared and testified at 
the hearings that they were opposed to a subsidy, that they 
did not need a subsidy. Just because we have on our hands 
what we term in common everyday language some white ele- 
phants let us not bail them out at the expense of the Federal 
Government to the extent of $10,000,000 a year, and establish 
& principle that I believe is contrary to the spirit which 
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prompted the granting of a subsidy to any part of our mer- 
chant marine. 
Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man yield? 


Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FORD of California. The gentleman pointed out that 
a ship leaving Houston, Tex., and going around would be in 
competition. The fact of the matter is that a ship leaving 
Houston, Tex., for New York does not go through the Panama 
Canal and does not pay a Panama toll. The railroads cross- 
ing this country do not go through the Panama Canal, nor do 
they pay Panama tolls. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is probably correct. In other words, 
the Panama Canal was not built principally as strictly an 
adjunct of commerce, it was built for national defense. I 
have no objection to the Panama Canal. I think we ought to 
keep it even though it costs us some money. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Members of 
the House not to enact the bill this rule makes in order. As 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] so ably pointed 
out, when the Panama Canal was constructed and placed in 
operation it served to push the coast lines much farther away 
from the interior of the country in the matter of freight rates, 
and the result has been a constant attrition in the industrial 
activities of the Mississippi Valley. This legislation, if put 
into operation, would result in forcing the coast lines yet 
farther away from the Mississippi River, increasing freight 
rates, which would lose us yet more industries. It must be 
apparent to all of us that the granting of this subsidy will 
result in taking yet more business away from the American 
railroads—the biggest employer of labor in the country, the 
biggest consumer of raw materials, the biggest single con- 
sumer of coal. Notwithstanding the fact that the railroads 
of the United States, with two or three exceptions, are prac- 
tically bankrupt, and many in receivership, we have before us 
a bill that would further complicate their difficulties. 

It is inconceivable to me that any Member, regardless of 
political affiliations, who comes from west of the Allegheny 
Mountains or east of the Rockies, would vote for the enact- 
ment of this bill. We are having trouble enough in the 
Middle West as it is without putting us under the discrimina- 
tions that this bill would impose. We are having serious 
labor difficulties. Our railroads are in just as bad shape as 
are the railroads of any other part of the country, if not 
worse. Only one thing will save the situation in the Middle 
West, as I see it, and that is the enactment of the Pettengill 
long-and-short-haul bill. This would give us some relief. 
I beseech you not to pass this bill and place upon us further 
burdens that we are so poorly prepared to meet and carry. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I am rather reluctant to op- 
pose the passage of this bill, because I think everyone in 
this Chamber realizes that I have always been, and am still, 
a friend of the waterways of this country. I have had the 
pleasure of serving on the Flood Control Committee of this 
House, and at the present time I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, a very fine committee. I 
happen to be one of the vice presidents of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. Not only that, but only this 
morning the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DERROuxx] and 
I were the only two Members of the House who joined a 
group of Senators to see a wonderful picture shown by 
Gen. Thomas L. Ashburn, director of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. There is no person here who is a greater 
friend of waterways than I am. 

I further regret to oppose this bill because of the splendid 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
our able friend from Virginia, Judge Brann. I hold no brief 
for the railroads of this country, but I do want to point 
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-out that the railroads of our Nation are in a critical con- 
dition; and if we pass this legislation, it will tend to further 
cripple them and throw more railroad men out of employ- 
ment. It will seriously impair the great industries that 
furnish the raw materials to the railroads of the Nation. 
It will adversely affect the investments of thousands of our 
best middle-class people. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but I think we all realize the 
vast difference there is in rail rates and water rates. The 
Pacific coast can ship its products to New York more cheaply 
than we can ship them from the States of Kansas, Arkansas, 
or Missouri to New York. A day or two ago this House 
passed a bill that would put more than $700,000,000 into a 
revolving fund for irrigation and reclamation projects. 

I vigorously opposed that measure, not because I am 
against irrigation and reclamation but because it seems to 
me that at the present time we should not launch new proj- 
ects when we are paying farmers in the Midwest to keep 
their land out of cultivation. We took a direct slap at the 
farmers in the Middle West when we passed that measure. 
If you want to just simply knock us in the head, cut our 
throats, and exterminate us completely by injuring further 
not only agriculture in the Midwest, which suffers discrim- 
ination in these cheap rates but industry as well, go ahead 
and pass this bill; but when you do it you are going to vote 
against the great interests of the vast majority of the people 
of this country. 

The railroads at the present time receive no subsidy from 


this Government, and they should receive no subsidy. At - 


the present time shipping does receive a subsidy from the 
Government, and now we want to grant them a further sub- 
sidy. After all, there is a limit beyond which we cannot go 
and not as an enemy but as a stanch friend of the water- 
ways, of flood control, and river and harbor development 
in this country, I want to say one good word for the rail- 
roads of this country. Certainly all the Members of the 
House, if they are really fair, will vote to strike out section 
30, particularly, of the present act. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman does not oppose the general 
principle of trans-Atlantic subsidies, does he? 

Mr. SHORT. No; certainly not, and I never have. 

- Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman is for that’ principle of 
trans-Atlantic subsidies? 

Mr. SHORT. I certainly am; but when we throw one 
section of our country into direct competition with other 
sections of our country that is utterly destructive, unless 
we call a halt at some reasonable point, then, of course, 
I am compelled out of both conscience and reason to op- 
pose it, and I think all Members of the House in their 
fair-mindedness will act likewise. 

Mr. FORD of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. FORD of California. Would the gentleman then 
draw two lines, one at the Rocky Mountains on the west 
and the other at the Allegheny Mountains on the east and 
just separate California and the whole of the west coast, 
which buys and sells products, from the other parts of the 
country and say that we shall not buy the products of the 
Middle West or East? 

Mr. SHORT. Certainly I deplore sectionalism, and I would 
not advocate it for a minute. 

Mr. FORD of California. But that is just what the gen- 
tleman is doing. 

Mr. SHORT. California has got everything but the dome 
on this Capitol in the past 5 years. You are going to get 
$20 per capita under the new spending program whereas 
the citizens of my State will receive only $4. 

Mr. FORD of California. If that is not sectionalism, I do 
not know what is. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]. 
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Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the attack principally upon this 
bill is being made on section 30. Personally, except for the 
reason upon which I predicated section 30, I have no interest 
in it. The amendment was inserted at the instance of my 
friend, Congressman WELCH, of California, who is unable to 
be here today because he went to the West accompanying the 
remains of another member of the committee, Mr. COLDEN. 

There is nothing to be excited about and unless we can 
show you that this subsidy is based and predicated upon the 
ground of national defense the amendment should not pre- 
vail. I am perfectly willing to admit that when the proposal 
was first made to me I was probably as much opposed to it 
as any man on this floor. I am willing to admit that when 
the section was written into the bill I realized that we were 
probably involved in a controversy. This is a controversy 
which should not exist because I believe we have protected 
the railroads against a discrimination that they say has 
existed for many years, and I will discuss that later. I am 
going to discuss now only this intercoastal subsidy. 

First, there is nothing mandatory. There is simply au- 
thority in the Commission to grant the subsidy. What is 
the situation? Practically the entire fleet of the United 
States is today in the Pacific Ocean. It is there for the pur- 
pose of national defense. Auxiliaries are needed in the event 
of emergency, auxiliaries to serve that fleet and protect the 
United States. A short time ago there were 15 ships, as I 
recall, that could be used as auxiliaries. With the elimina- 
tion of the Panama, Pacific, the Grace, and three other ships, 
and the loss of one from the Dollar Line there are left for 
use as auxiliaries five ships, only two of which are always 
available. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Do I correctly understand that the fact these 
ships have been taken out of the intercoastal service means 
they are not to be in use at all and are not going to be in 
service where they will be available? 

Mr. BLAND. Not at all, but they are in use to foreign 
ports. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLAND. I am sorry; I have such a limited time. We 
will discuss this later. What I am asking them to do now, 
with a brief discussion and presentation of the facts, and I 
do not wish to be discourteous, is to let us adopt the rule. We 
may then discuss freely and frankly this proposal, and hear 
the men from the Pacific coast in defense of the proposal. 
Unless they can defend it upon the ground on which I am 
now making my argument, the item ought to go out of the 


bill. It was not recommended by the Maritime Commission, 


but when Mr. Kennedy visited the Pacific coast last fall this 
is what he said in a speech made on the Pacific coast: 


There is one aspect of the situation, however, that may force 
us to reexamine the whole intercoastal problem, That is the ques- 
tion of national defense. The President, concerned by the un- 
settled condition of world affairs, has urged Congress to strengthen 
our facilities for defense. The merchant marine is an integral 
part of the defense mechanism of the Nation. This has always 
been true. It is especially true today in view of the considera- 
tion being given to the upbuilding of the Navy. A large volume 
of merchant tonnage is absolutely necessary to the effective func- 
tioning of the armed forces. 

Then this paragraph: 

For purposes of national defense, vessels in domestic service are 
even more valuable than those engaged in international commerce. 
The former are always in or near American waters, subject to in- 
stant call. Vessels in foreign trade, on the other hand, spend 
perhaps three-fourths of their time on the high seas or in foreign 
waters, subject to various hazards in time of trouble. The action 
of the United States with to German vessels during the 
World War shows what we might expect, even from neutral nations, 
in any future conflict that may arise. 

May I interject parenthetically that before we got into the 
war I saw the Prince Eitel Friedrich run into the harbor at 
Newport News for internment. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I cannot yield now. It can be discussed in 
the consideration of the bill. 
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I call your attention to this statement of Mr. Kennedy: 


It appears, therefore, that the United States might well consider 
the subsidizing of vessels in domestic trade as a matter of national 
defense. Because of this possibility, and because of the importance 
of the intercoastal service to the Nation’s commerce, I haye recom- 
mended that the Commission undertake a study of this entire 
problem. The economic survey recently completed by the Com- 
mission gave us a new insight into the problems of the foreign- 
going fleet. I think that we should make such a survey of the 
vessels and Pisce in the coastal and intercoastal trade. 


We will discuss it freely after the rule is adopted. 

We have inserted in the bill provision for subsidies. There 
is no mandatory authority in the bill for the subsidies, and 
this is entirely in conformity with the provision of Mr. 
Kennedy’s speech in that it provides the machinery so that, 
if the Commission feels a subsidy should be granted, limits 
are set to that subsidy. 

Complaint has been frequently made, and it was made in 
the discussion of the Pettengill bill, that there was no au- 
thority that would pass on the rates through the Panama 
Canal. In this act we have amended the intercoastal bill, 
not only placing in the Maritime Commission the power to 
recognize the rates that have been fixed by the intercoastal 
carriers but giving them the right, giving them the power, 
and charging them with the duty of regulating maximum 
and minimum rates and of fixing, if necessary, fixed rates 
for the protection, first, of the railroads in the contention 
that they have made against the rates through the Panama 
Canal, and, second, of the carriers themselves against chisel- 
ing in the trade, because at present while there are rates 
required under the Intercoastal Act they can be changed 
every 30 days. 

According to the testimony that came before our commit- 
tee, certain lines would fix a rate and then there were others 
that would use that rate as an umbrella. They would 
always fix their rate a little lower than these other lines, and 
they would let it be understood that they would carry goods 
always at a lower rate than other carriers, 

You will find that the provisions in the bill are protective, 
so that the subsidy cannot be granted unless it is meritorious, 
and then only for the purpose of national defense. 

Let me mention another thing. There was a letter written 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH] by an emi- 
nent official in the Navy Department, Admiral R. E. Ingersoll, 
Chief of War Plans Division of Naval Operations, in which it 
was stated that there should be a minimum of about 40 fast 
passenger ships for use as hospital ships, transports, and 
other auxiliary purposes. If such vessels were employed in 
foreign trade, then the indications are that the number of 
such available vessels would be much less than this. 

There are available today only about five vessels, and only 
two of those vessels are available practically all the time. I 
refer to fast liners. These are the lines operating between 
California and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Imagine the situation if, just prior to hostilities, the locks 
of the Panama Canal should suddenly be destroyed. Imagine 
a situation where every vessel from foreign service that was 
to act as an auxiliary in the Pacific had to go around Cape 
Horn. Only two vessels, the Lurline and the Matsonia, with 
the other ships that run to Australia, could serve as 
auxiliaries. 

Mr. Speaker, with the far-flung line there to be protected, 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries felt it 
should not assume the responsibility of saying that this relief 
should not be granted. The committee believed that they 
should write in the bill the relief desired and of objections 
existing. The matter could be threshed out here on the 
floor. I have no personal interest in it, save the defense of 
my country and the western coast. [Applause.] So far as 
I am concerned, on my side I guess we will be protected. It 
was for the people of the west coast that I agreed, as one 
member of the committee, that this provision should be writ- 
ten into the bill, and also because of the troubled conditions 
all over the world today. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. OLIVER. Is it not afact that thesethree ships thathave 
been available on the west coast for speedy navy auxiliary 
service in case of war are at the present time entirely tied 
up at the dock and deteriorating through misuse since the 
ist of April? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; they are off the line now. 

Mr. OLIVER. So, as a matter of fact, there are no ships 
available on the west coast at the present time except those 
that are tied up at the dock and not being used for mer- 
chant-marine purposes? 

Mr. BLAND. Except the Lurline, the Matsonia, the Ma- 
riposa, and possibly one other ship of the Matson Line and 
one ship of the Dollar Line. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be re- 
garded as being opposed to an adequate merchant marine, 
because I think I can comprehend somewhat the value it is 
to our country from a shipping standpoint. 

I do not want to be regarded as opposing our friends on 
the Pacific coast, but when I contemplate the disadvantages 
which our people inland have, not only from the standpoint 
of getting from inland to the coast but from the standpoint 
of trying to compete with the people of the world who have 
access to ocean shipping, such as South American countries, 
European countries, and Asiatic countries, particularly Japan, 
I cannot go along with section 30 as it is here written. At 
the same time I am very much in favor of materially amend- 
ing the Merchant Marine Act, and I believe a portion of this 
bill is very fine and I am glad to see it here before us. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. Does not the gentleman think the best thing 
to do is to adopt the rule and then thresh that matter out 
squarely? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That may be, and I have only 1 or 2 
minutes. Furthermore, if you will look carefully into the 
matter of endowment funds of our churches which are in- 
vested in railroad securities, of our educational institutions 
which are invested in railroad securities, and of our insur- 
ance reserves which are invested in railroad securities, you 
will comprehend how serious the situation is. This was very 
clearly set out last week in an issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce of New York, where the balance sheets of these insur- 
ance companies were very clearly presented. This will give 
you a full realization of the fact that section 30 involves a 
policy of the highest importance to our Government at this 
time, particularly in view of the staggering problem which we 
face from a railroad standpoint. I therefore hope that this 
subsidy will not be put into operation at this time, and that 
we will give further study to it, and that the committee in 
charge of this bill, as well as the Members of the House, may 
have further time to consider it with relation to all of the 
interests of the United States, inland as well as on our shores. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, as I gather the gist of this 
discussion, there is no opposition to this bill except as to 
section 30. May I suggest to the Members of the House, who 
have been impressed with the earnest and able and eloquent 
gentlemen who discussed this section 30, that they reserve 
judgment on that question until after general debate has 
been concluded. There are definitely two sides to that ques- 
tion. The distinguished chairman of the committee has 
mentioned one element. I mention another, the artificial 
barriers created by tolls on these ships going to the west 
coast, amounting on the return trip to some $30,000. The 
“red herring” of the railroads has been dragged across the 
trail. I do not say that it has been done so improperly, but 
it has been stressed too strongly, because the carrying ton- 
nage of these five ships is practically nominal in character 
and will have no effect upon the destinies of the railroads. 
I ask the House to reserve Judgment on that question until 
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it has heard the committee and the other Members of the 
House discuss the matter pro and con, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
there will be no opposition to the rule. While the need of 
amendment may appeal to Members, the subject is one 
which should appeal to us all as a necessity. Foreign trade 
is essential, and we cannot expect our full share of foreign 
commerce unless we have a merchant marine. It is the 
history of every country of commercial importance it must 
contribute to the upbuilding of its merchant marine. That 
is true in England and Germany and in every other great 
commercial country. The United States cannot expect to 
have its full share of commerce and depend upon foreign 
boats to carry its goods. Boats under foreign flags nat- 
urally give preference to the transportation problems of 
their own country. An adequate merchant marine is of 
virtual necessity in time of war. Then we realize fully the 
failure of a policy which makes us dependent upon foreign 
ships. The feverish haste to provide a merchant marine 
in 1918 is still remembered along with the tremendous 
waste and lack of proper compensation for the vast ex- 
penditures. 

A reasonable expenditure of money to build up and main- 
tain a merchant marine is a sound policy. I trust the rule 
will be adopted and the legislation become enacted into law. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, there being no further de- 
mand for time on this side, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Manr of Massachusetts, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. KNUT- 
son, Mr. THURSTON, and Mr. Murpock of Arizona, were 
granted leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10315, 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further pro- 
mote the merchant marine policy therein declared, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10315, with Mr. Duncan in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes, 

I shall leave the discussion of section 30 very largely to 
the persons most vitally interested in it. I have presented 
to the committee my views. There is very little else that 
I can say with respect to that. There may be some other 
points that will occur to me, and, if so, I shall discuss them 
under the 5-minute rule. I know that the Pacific coast 
Members and gentlemen representing the interior are vitally 
interested in this subject, and I shall not discuss that 
section now. 

This bill consists of approximately 45 sections. Many of 
these sections are purely clarifying amendments, or amend- 
ments that are recommended by the Maritime Commission 
for the purpose of correcting controversies or removing con- 
troversies with respected to the interpretation of the act. 
There are at least 10 of those sections that are in these 45 
that are purely clarifying. Many of the remaining 35 sec- 
tions contain clarifications and provisions designed to im- 
prove the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and to eliminate un- 
workable provisions. I remind the members of the com- 


mittee that when the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was 
written into law, it was passed by the Senate just a few 
days before the adjournment of Congress. With all due re- 
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spect to that body, they are subject to error, just as we are 
here, and we know in our own experience that it is always 
helpful to have amendments threshed out in conference. 
This would prevent unworkable conditions. We had no op- 
portunity to go to conference, and I am satisfied that the 
Senate itself will find that many of the objections which 
have been made by the Maritime Commission are well taken. 
There were various sections recommended by the Commis- 
sion and supported at the hearings by the former chairman 
of the Maritime Commission. I may say also that some of 
the recommendations made by the Maritime Commission 
have been eliminated from this bill because we thought 
that they involved matters to which more careful and 
further study should be made by the committee and the 
Commission. 3 

I refer to the recommendation for the Labor Board, for 
training of seamen, and some other provisions. 

Chairman Kennedy said at the hearings in suggesting 
modifications of the 1936 act that the Commission does not 
wish to be placed in the role of petitioner, nor can the 
Commission promise to solve the shipping problem if the 
changes here suggested are made. The Commission is 
merely indicating alterations which in its opinion would 
make the objectives of the act more likely of attainment. 
Only experience can demonstrate whether or not revised 
legislation will enable us to achieve the objectives which 
Congress had in mind. 

He also briefly discusses the reasons for a merchant marine 
in the following language: 

The reasons, of course, are commerce and defense. With a 
world organized on a basis of perpetual peace we might be justi- 
fied in entrusting our goods to those who would carry them at 
the lowest rates. Unfortunately, the world is not at peace and 
a merchant marine of some proportions is a necessary precau- 
tion against the disruption of our trade through the withdrawal 
of foreign carriers. The Commission’s survey— 

And permit me to recommend that survey to every man in 
this House as a most elaborate and comprehensive discus- 
sion of the importance of an American merchant marine and 
its difficulties and complications. 

Mr. Kennedy said: 

This Commission's survey found little to substantiate the claim 
that American vessels reduced rates or prevents discrimination. 

We take issue with that, but that is neither here nor there 
at the present time. The survey did find, however, that 
American vessels in trade tend to improve the service given 
to our goods and that in the final analysis we have no other 
insurance against a repetition of the situation confronting 
us in the early part of the World War. 

It must be pointed out that the United States is main- 
taining as a defensive measure one of the largest navies in 
existence. This Navy would be greatly handicapped with- 
out a plentiful supply of efficient modern vessels. 

Mr. Kennedy said: 

The policy of the United States with regard to shipping we 
believe to be to maintain the smallest merchant fleet consonant 
with the needs of commerce and defense. We are now carrying 
about 35 percent of the cargo entering and leaving our shores. 
Subsidized vessels carry slightly less than half that cargo, or 
16.6 percent. It would not seem to be the part of wisdom to 
entrust to foreign vessels any more of our goods than they now 
carry. 

After quoting the merchant-marine policy of the United 
States as expressed in section 101 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, Mr. Kennedy said: 

The Commission is in thorough accord with the declaration of 
that policy, but has been forced to conclude that these objectives 
are more likely to be achieved if certain changes are made in 
the present law. 

There are certain sections which I am not going to discuss 
because we will reach them under the 5-minute rule, when 
we will take them up if there are any questions to be asked 
about them. Many of them are clarifying amendments. I 
want to call attention, however, to one amendment which is 
regarded by the Commission as of vital importance, and that 
is section 11, which deals with the down payment and subse- 
quent installments made for ships. 
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The provision in the pending bill will permit down pay- 
ments of 25 percent of the foreign cost rather than of the 
American cost. I have had an example worked out of the 
question involved in that amendment. The difference is the 
amount carried under the mortgage. For instance, if the 
ship costs $2,000,000 and the subsidy is $1,000,000, then the 
shipowner is now required to pay 25 percent of the Amer- 
ican cost, which includes the subsidy. The recommendation 
of the Maritime Commission is that instead of paying 25 per- 
cent of the American cost it should only be 25 percent of 
the foreign cost, that is, the cost to the man who buys the 
ship. 

This is consistent with the policy that obtains abroad. It 
was testified before this committee that the Export Steam- 
ship Co. might be able with funds now available, and without 
invasion of their reserves, to build two ships, whereas if the 
present law remains unchanged that company could build 
only one, because they would not care to invade their reserves 
to the extent of paying 25 percent of the American cost. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. As I understand it, the Commission may 
enter into and negotiate a contract and take into considera- 
tion the conditions of unemployment and the needs and 
requirements of the shipyards. 

Mr. BLAND. That is true. 

Mr. WALTER. I am wondering whether or not an amend- 
ment on page 9 giving the Commission the right to take into 
consideration the benefits accruing from standardized con- 
struction might not be of considerable assistance and result 
in cutting the cost of the ships considerably? 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman, I may say, was very kind 
to call my attention this morning to the amendment which 
he proposes. I made the statement to him at that time 
that I thought the Commission had all of the authority and 
power now that would be conferred by the proposed amend- 
ment. The gentleman will recall that in the advertisement 
that was made of the C-2 cargo ships, on which contracts 
have not yet been let, provision was made for the allotment 
of as many as four ships to one shipbuilder. Since the gen- 
tleman has called my attention to this matter I have talked 
with Admiral Land, and his interpretation of the existing law 
is that they have the power which the gentleman wants. 

Mr. WALTER. Then the amendment would be surplusage? 

Mr. BLAND. I think so. Without committing myself to 
the proposal, I think there is considerable merit in the gen- 
tleman’s suggestion, because if you allot one ship to a yard, 
then the plans, the molds, the patterns, and other things 
will bring about an expense per ship larger than if you have 
four ships. As a matter of fact, while some comparison has 
been made between bids on the cargo C ships and the cargo 
ships built in the Hog Island yard during the war, that 
item of cost was an important consideration. In the war 
the Hog Island yard built 110 ships according to the same 
plan. The cost of the preparation of the plans, molds, pat- 
terns, and so forth, was divided by 110. In other words, if 
it had been one ship it would have been 110 times what it 
was as apportioned among the various ships. 

Mr. WALTER. That is exactly the situation I had in 
mind. 

Mr. BLAND. And the fact they have in the advertisements 
permitted the construction of at least four ships, and I think 
in the case of tankers more, in one yard shows they have 
that power. I shall be glad to have the gentleman examine 
the law and find out what he can about it. 

Mr. THOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. How many ships are under construction now 
or under contract with the Shipping Board? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know about those under construc- 
tion. I think there are 12 tankers on which contracts have 
been entered into. The only other ship I know of is a United 
States liner on which a contract has been let for construc- 
tion. Advertisements have gone out for these other ships, 
put the contracts have not been let. 
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In this connection, let me say this of the fleet of the United 
States today, and this is not confined alone to the sub- 
sidized fleet. Eighty-five percent will be obsolete in 5 years. 
I do not mean by that that those ships will then actually go 
off the seas, but they are uneconomical. When we had the 
merchant-marine bill under consideration in 1935, I was ad- 
vised by the head of the Division of Research that in the 
operation of those old ships there was carried up the smoke- 
stack about $5,000,000 that need not have been paid if the 
ships had been modern and provided with up-to-date equip- 
ment. Other ships are entirely obsolete. We wish to remedy 
this situation. These old ships would serve no useful purpose 
for national defense and in a little while will be useless for the 


‘promotion of our foreign trade and commerce. 


Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Has the gentleman any figures 
in the record to show the difference in the cost of operation 
between the foreign merchant ships and our own? 

Mr. BLAND. No. I do not have that with me. I had the 
figures when the matter was up before. I have not gone into 
that feature recently. However, that is involved in the deter- 
mination of every question of subsidy that is awarded by 
the Maritime Commission, because the gentleman will recall 
that now our subsidy is based upon the difference in con- 
struction differentials and in operating differentials. There 
is a construction-differential subsidy based upon the differ- 
ence in cost of construction at home and abroad, and then 
there is an operating-differential subsidy based upon the dif- 
ference in the cost of the operation of the ship on com- 
peting lines. That is determined every year. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is the question I wanted to 
know, whether that is carried along. 

Mr. BLAND. That is determined every year. There is a 
further provision, and this will be brought up in another sec- 
tion, having a recapture clause covering periods of 5 years. 
We propose to change that period to 10 years for reasons 
which appear in the report and can be cited at the time 
we reach the section. I may say the reason for the change 
from 5 years is because 5 years will not cover the cycle. A 
period of 10 years would more nearly cover the operation in 
times of prosperity and depression. There may be recap- 
tured by the Government a part of the operating profits on 
a specified percentage. 

Mr. REED of New York. Does that recapture apply to 
countries such as Japan, where the cost of operation is ex- 
tremely low, whereas it is higher in the case of other na- 
tions? Is there a differential, in other words, as between 
countries? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. If in the course of its operations with 
Japan it makes a profit in the operation over and above the 
amount that is specified in the bill, then there is recapture 
by the Government. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. WITHROW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WITHROW. Can the distinguished gentleman tell us 
approximately how many ships there are in intercoastal 
service that have accommodations for 200 first-class cabin. 
Passengers? 

Mr. BLAND. Those taken off are the only ones. 

Mr. WITHROW. There are not any in service now? 

Mr. BLAND. No. 

Mr. WITHROW. Are there any intercoastal vessels that 
can make 25 knots an hour? 

Mr. BLAND. No. I have a statement that was prepared 
as to the particular ships which have been taken off. 

My recollection is that the speed of the Panama Pacific 
ship is 18 knots and the speed of the Grace Line ship is 
between 19 and 20 knots. Let me call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that Japan in the last few years has 
been constructing ships that can make 20 to 25 knots, and 
some of them are operating to New York. Many of these 
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ships are running in competition with our ships. They 
could be used as an auxiliary fleet in the event of war with 
Japan just as merchant ships of other countries may be 
used by their governments in emergencies. We should be 
prepared for any eventuality. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. THURSTON]. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, in rising to oppose the 
subsidy proposal, I should like to call the attention of this 
body to a sound historical precedent that was adopted by 
the Congress many years ago, when it was provided that 
Members from certain districts could not be assigned to a 
committee whereon they could act as special pleaders for 
industries or projects in their own districts. What a salu- 
tary and sound rule that would be today, because we know 
many of the Members of these important committees appear 
in the Congress as the agents for special groups in their own 
districts. Hence we have Members from cities where ships 
are built who are most interested in a ship-building program 
sponsoring this measure. Likewise the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation is dominated by the Members from 
Sections interested in such projects; also, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors is dominated by Members who have such 
projects. I might go on ad infinitum and cite illustrations 
of the unsoundness of the composition of and undue interest 
of the committees having in charge many important meas- 
ures. Members having a primary or special interest should 
not dominate legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we should further amend the 
title of this bill, which now reads “To amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine 
policy therein declared, and for other purposes,” by adding, 
“to further diminish the income of transcontinental rail car- 
riers.” Such an amendment would more clearly explain this 
raid on the United States Treasury. 

Only a few weeks ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion increased the freight rates upon farm products from 
5 to 10 percent, because of the very unfavorable condition 
that now exists in the field of rail transportation. Many of 
the great railroad systems of the country traverse the State 
of Iowa, and only three, the Burlington, the Illinois Central, 
and the Santa Fe are free from receiverships. The great 
rail systems known as the Rock Island, the North Western, 
the Milwaukee, the Great Western, the Wabash, and the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis are in the hands of the receivers, and why? 
Because their income has been sharply diminished; yet we 
propose here to make almost unlimited loans—at least $200,- 
000,000—to the water carriers to enable them to haul com- 
modities from one coast to the other and thereby deprive 
the transcontinental railroads of the income that justly be- 
longs to them. In other words, the Treasury would pay 
part of the freight rate for coastal shippers. It cannot be 
justified, under the cloak of patriotism that has been wheeled 
out here for the purpose of building up a feeling that we 
must have these ships act as tenders to supply our fleet. 

If there were a restrictive provision in this bill so that 
these ships should be used only in international trade, there 
might be some sound contention for this proposal to assist 
in promoting foreign trade; but we know it is mostly be- 
cause these ships are to haul freight from one coast to the 
other that this raid on the Treasury is being promoted here 
today. The proponents say, “Oh, well, the subsidy is discre- 
tionary with the Board and a limit has been placed on it.” 
Yes; a limit has been placed on it, but the sky is the limit. 
It is proposed to offer these sums, which will involve the pay- 
ment of from $20,000 to even $50,000 for one trip as a subsidy 
for a ship to steam from one coast to the other. 

The interior sections are obliged to pay high freight rates, 
but this bill would greatly prefer the coastal sections of the 
country. You from the consuming centers of the country 
should know that when these freight rates are added to the 
cost of the food you consume there must necessarily be an 
increase in the price of the commodities your people must 
pay in order to subsist. Why support and bear the expense 
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of two systems of transportation, when one will serve the 
purpose? 

Then, if we follow the policy herein proposed, we say to 
those who go into the coastal shipping industry, “You may 
have these gratuitous bounties and you may be assured of a 
fixed income,” whereas, the railroads now in their struggle 
to keep their lines in operation are obliged to compete 
against ocean shipping lines, which Reveive direct, large sub- 
Sidies out of our Treasury. 

Furthermore, being new, these ships will be supplied with 
oil-burning equipment, which will thereby displace equip- 
ment requiring coal for transportation, the fuel used to 
generate the power for most of the railroads of the country. 
One-fifth of the oil used in the United States is imported 
from foreign countries. Is this competition with our do- 
mestic coal industry fair, or justified? 

We have talked about the Sherman antitrust law; yet 
today it is proposed to violate the spirit of that law by grant- 
ing a preference to one form of transportation over another. 
I have been informed that the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has: jurisdiction over rail, 
truck, and bus rates, has not been consulted as to the effect 
this legislation will have upon the haulage of persons or 
property. So, without the affirmative opinion of these 
disinterested rate experts, section 30 of this bill should be 
stricken therefrom. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, when we talk 
about shipping we must take into consideration one or two 
very important factors. In the first place, when we talk 
about overseas shipping we must recall that the United 
States is the greatest exporting nation in the world and the 
second greatest importing nation. In order to keep our ships 
on the seas in foreign trade we must subsidize them, because 
every other maritime nation in the world does the same 
thing. Therefore, the question of subsidy is merely one of 
meeting conditions that arise abroad. 

As far as subsidies are concerned, nobody objects to what 
is known as a construction subsidy which will enable us to 
build our own ships in our own country. However, those 
who are opposing this bill seem to base their opposition par- 
ticularly on a very narrow and restricted sectional ground. 
One of the distinguished gentleman stated we are giving a 
subsidy to the ships but not to the railroads. I call that 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that at one time we gave 
the railroads 15 miles of land on each side of their right-of- 
way all the way across the country and gave it to them for 
nothing, and in addition to this voted millions in bonds so 
they were properly subsidized in the beginning. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORD of California. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I believe the gentleman ought to correct 
that statement by adding that in exchange for this land 
subsidy the railroads from that time to this very hour have 
granted the Federal Government special rates of transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. FORD of California. Those rates have not anything 
like compensated the Government for the amount of land 
the railroads got. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of California. No, not now; a little later. 

Another gentleman spoke of the fact that this would be a 
discrimination against a ship leaving the port of Houston, 
Tex., and going to New York. Such a ship goes out of that 
harbor and up the Atlantic Ocean, but does not cross the 
barrier that we call the Panama Canal and pay a toll charge 
of fifteen or twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars for each 
trip through the Canal. So this is another handicap we 
have. 

Getting back to the question of national defense, let me 
call your attention to the fact that if we keep our great fleet 
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on the Pacific, as we are doing today, because that is the 
only place there seems to be any necessity for.it right now, 
if we do not have on the Pacific coast an adequate number of 
auxiliary ships to keep that fleet well fueled and well fed 
and well cared for, then we are simply in the position of a 
man who has a beautiful automobile but no gasoline, and 
our national defense is menaced to the same extent that such 
a man would be menaced if his automobile were out on the 
desert and he had no water or gasoline to get it back. 

Now, the railroads can carry, and will carry, to the coast 
the supplies that these ships will need, but railroads are not 
seagoing implements, and when they get to the coast they 
stop, and the only way you can get such supplies to a ship 
is by taking them over the water. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of California. If the gentleman will wait just 
a moment I will yield. 

One of the speakers: made the statement that Members 
who are speaking on this bill are simply attorneys for 
groups in their districts. I do not happen to be an attorney, 
and I am not an attorney for any shipping group or any 
other group, but I am here to point out to you that the 
city of Los Angeles, from which I come, is one of the great 
maritime cities of the world, and we have spent on our 
harbor alone better than $60,000,000 to create from a little 
mudflat one of the finest harbors in this country. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of California. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman talks about subsidy to 
railroads, and the gentleman has just mentioned $60,000,000 
having been spent on the harbor at Los Angeles, Who spent 
that money? 

Mr. FORD of California. We did—the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. CARLSON. Did the Federal Government spend any 
money on the harbor? 

Mr. FORD of California. No. All the Government did 
was to build a breakwater, just as they have built one at 
every other harbor in the country. 

Mr. WITHROW. How much did that cost? 

Mr. FORD of California. About $7,000,000, but you build 
those east or west, north or south. Wherever there is a 
harbor being developed and a breakwater is necessary, the 
Federal Government builds it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of California. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman explain the narrow, 
sectional representation against this bill? Just how much 
does it comprise, and is it not really narrow and sectional? 

Mr. FORD of California. There is nothing narrow or sec- 
tional about the bill. It is a bill that has to do with national 
defense, but some Members seem to think it is a discrimina- 
tion against that section of the country lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alleghenies. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is that a narrow section of the country? 

Mr. FORD of California. I think it is—that is my view of 
it. [Laughter.] I mean narrow in the sense of not taking 
the whole Nation into consideration as being benefited. I 
have the philosophy about matters of this kind that you 
cannot help or you cannot hurt any single section of this 
country without helping or hurting every other section, and 
this philosophy is one that animates my action with respect 
to every measure that comes before this House which seems 
to have for its object the development of the country. I 
think my votes in the House will demonstrate this. I have 
voted for every farm measure and every other measure that 
had for its purpose benefiting every other part of this coun- 
try, and I think the attack that is being made on section 30 
represents a sectional view. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of California. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Did the gentleman vote for the Petten- 
gill bill—the long-and-short-haul provision? 

Mr. FORD of California. Yes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to close by saying it is my belief 
if we do not provide for the development of our intercoastal 
shipping we are going to get into the same position we were 
in when the World War broke. If intercoastal shipping were 
not going to be taken over by the country in a case of emer- 
gency, I would say we might leave it out; but during the 
World War the first ships that were taken over were the 
intercoastal ships, and inasmuch as we put them in the same 
position as we do overseas ships, they are entitled to the same 
subsidy or the same aid. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to this 
bill, as far as I know, except to section 30. I appreciate 
the fairness with which the distinguished chairman of the 
committee approached the discussion of that important 
section in the course of his remarks, and I shall endeavor 
Josy what I have to say on the question in the same 
spirit. 

I believe there is a very vital and fundamental question 
involved if we adopt section 30. It has been the policy of 
this country ever since we have had ship subsidies to limit 
them to vessels engaged in foreign trade. There are many 
reasons for subsidizing vessels which are engaged in the 
foreign trade. We must compete with low-priced labor, 
low-priced materials, and other conditions which make it 
impossible for us. with our standards here to compete with 
other countries, In addition, almost every nation sub- 
sidizes its foreign shipping. But none of these reasons 
apply to subsidizing coastwise traffic. Coastwise traffic does 
not come in competition with foreign ships. In fact, it is 
the only business that I know of in this country which has 
an absolute embargo against foreign competition. No 
foreign ship can engage in the coastwise trade, and so none 
of the reasons which exist for subsidizing foreign shipping 
exists in the case of coastwise shipping. 

What is the situation that brought about this demand for 
a limited subsidy on coastwise shipping? Under the Mer- 
chant. Marine Act of 1928 and under the large subsidies 
which were given for carrying the mail by that act, there 
were built a number of so-called luxury liners, which oper- 
ated between New York and the Pacific coast. They were 
able, by touching at two or three foreign ports on the way, 
to get the benefit of this ocean-mail subsidy. The facts 
that were brought out in connection with those subsidies 
helped cause the repeal of the act of 1928 and resulted in 
the present Merchant Marine Act. Even with the sub- 
sidy which was being received under the old act, those lines 
were not able to make money, and with that subsidy with- 
drawn, those two lines in particular, the Grace Line and 
the Pan-Pacific Line, have been suffering large losses. In 
fact, according to the figures which have been put into 
the record of the hearings on this bill, the Pan-Pacific Line 
in the course of 6% years lost $5,300,000, and in addition 
received subsidies of two and a half million dollars. The 
not ie as far as the Grace Line is concerned are almost as 

ad. 

Naturally, the people of California were sorry to see this 
great luxury line service fold up when those two lines had 
to discontinue their intercoastal service. That is the occa- 
sion for this particular legislation, and the subsidy which 
is proposed in this bill will apply to only six vessels, no one 
of which is now operating in the intercoastal trade. It will 
not apply to that great bulk of the intercoastal trade which 
is doing the work of transporting freight and passengers 
from one coast to the other. What is going to be the result? 
If we grant this subsidy, the ships which can qualify are 
going to be withdrawn from the traffic in which they are 
now engaged between this country and other countries and 
they are going to be put back into competition with our 
present intercoastal service. That service will have to com- 
pete with a subsidized ship service, one which cannot justify 
itself economically, Then what will happen? The next 
thing we will have to do will be to subsidize the remainder 
of our intercoastal shipping, because it cannot compete with 
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subsidized shipping. When that time comes, then we are 
either going to have to subsidize other forms of transporta- 
tion or see our railroads continue to discontinue and tear 
up their trackage, leaving towns and cities isolated, and 
discharging thousands and hundreds of thousands of faith- 
ful employees. 

It seems that now, when we cannot find a good argument 
for urging the enactment of legislation, we resort to the 
issue of national defense. There being no sound, economic, 
logical argument for restoring this luxury line service be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, the argument has now 
been advanced that it is mecessary as far as national de- 
fense is concerned. I call attention to the fact that unless 
new boats are built, boats which are economically sound 
from an operation standpoint, we are not going to make 
available a single vessel for national defense, because all 
that will be done will be to pull back into the intercoastal 
service these six vessels which have had to discontinue that 
service. Three of these vessels are now engaged in service 
between the west coast and South America. Three others 
will be taken over by the Maritime Commission under an 
arrangement already made with the Pan-Pacific Line, and 
they are going to be put into service between the United 
States and the east coast of South America, 

From the standpoint of national defense we are going to 
have those vessels, whether they ply between New York and 
San Francisco or between San Francisco and the east or 
west coasts of South America. They are to be available for 
national defense either way. The only difference is that if 
we pull them back into the service we are going to begin 
the practice of paying subsidies on intercoastal traffic. No 
one knows where that is going to end, no one knows how 
much money it is finally going to cost, no one knows what 
havoc and destruction it is going to bring upon other forms 
of transportation in this country. There is no issue of na- 
tional defense involved in this case. ‘There is no reason of 
any kind for paying this subsidy except that the city of San 
Francisco and the west coast want to continue maintaining 
these luxury liners between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
when they cannot pay their own way. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, after the very able pres- 
entation of the case against section 30 by my distinguished 
colleague from Kansas, there is little I can add to the facts as 
to why section 30 should be stricken from the bill. 

The whole trouble with subsidies is that once they are 
started every group that sees an opportunity will dip its fin- 
gers into Uncle Sam’s Treasury. I have always been op- 
posed to ship subsidies because I do not believe they are 
justified. I opposed the original Ship Subsidy Act that was 
passed 3 or 4 years ago. I opposed it along with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WanIxI, and with 
the new member of the Maritime Commission, former Con- 
gressman Moran, of Maine. I said at that time that when 
the ship-subsidy racket started over again there would be 
no end to it, there would be no stopping certain groups from 
coming into this Congress and asking that they be included 
in the right to get a reward for incompetency in the man- 
agement of their business. To my mind a Government sub- 
sidy is nothing but a reward by the Government from the 
taxpayer’s pocket for being incompetent in running one’s 
business. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Not at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason section 30 is in the bill, as 
stated by the gentleman from Kansas, is because there are 
about six liners that could not make their luxury trips pay 
and now they want Uncle Sam to furnish the money for 
them to continue to operate. The present trouble with 
intercoastal shipping is an oversupply of tonnage, the ships 
in the intercoastal service now are unable to find enough 
cargo to fill their bottoms. If you pay a subsidy for cer- 
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tain types of ships, it means under the terms of this bill 
that these ships will be withdrawn from the transoceanic 
service and put into the intercoastal service in competition 
with the already starving intercoastal lines. The tonnage 
that the intercoastal lines must depend upon today is not 
enough for them to survive and make money on. Are you 
now going to reward from the Government Treasury the 
owners of some of these transoceanic ships, pay them tax- 
payers’ money to compete with an already starving in- 
tercoastal merchant marine? I do not think we ought to 
loot the taxpayers to bail out two ship lines. 

The railroads are having enough trouble without further 
competition by an additional number of large ships. Re- 
member that under the terms of this bill not a ship now 
in the intercoastal service can qualify for a subsidy, be- 
cause in order that a ship may qualify under the bill it 
must be able to make a speed of from 16 to 25 knots. If 
they can qualify with this speed they get up to $2 per ton 
as a subsidy. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield. 

Mr, BLAND. It begins at 16% knots. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Yes, I stand corrected; it begins at 
1642 knots, but there is not a ship in the intercoastal sery- 
ice, as far as my information goes, that can attain a speed 
of 16 ½ knots. If the committee has information to the con- 
trary, I would appreciate their putting it in the RECORD. 
Pork KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. OMALLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I wish the gentleman would stress 
again what effect the operation of this proposed law would 
have upon the railroads in the interior of the country. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. There is not a question but what the 
payment of a Government reward for these ships leaving 
the transoceanic service and entering the intercoastal sery- 
ice will damage the railroads and make their position even 
worse than it is now. In effect the ships will be paid $2 
a ton by the Government for competing with the railroads. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is not only the tonnage that will be 
taken away from the railroads by the operation of these 
ships, but it is the tonnage that the railroads will lose be- 
cause of increased freight rates, tonnage that. will be di- 
verted to other forms of transportation. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. That is true. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They would be diverted to other forms 
of transportation? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I agree with the gentleman. One other 
qualification for getting this gift from Uncle Sam for not 
being able to make those big luxury liners pay is that no 
operating subsidy shall be paid under this section for the 
operation of a vessel unless it has accommodations for a 
minimum of 200 first-class or cabin-class passengers. There 
is not a single ship in the intercoastal service that can 
accommodate 200 first-class passengers, as far as I can find 
out from the record and the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then why is the gentleman so disturbed 
about the effect of section 30? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I will tell the gentleman why I am dis- 
turbed. I am disturbed about this Congress paying a reward 
to the owners of six big liners so that these big liners will 
be withdrawn from their present service and put in competi- 
tion with the present operators of intercoastal ships and the 
railroads. If they want to compete, we should not reach into 
the almost empty pockets of American taxpayers to give them 
a gift for doing so. That is why I am disturbed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman realize that these ships 
at the present time are not being operated at all, but are tied 
up in the docks? 
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Mr. O'MALLEY. I may say to the gentleman that is very 
unfortunate. It is unfortunate for the investors, but there 
are a lot of railroads in this country, there are a lot of men 
working for railroads and there are ships now in the inter- 
coastal service that may not be operating if these six liners 
can get a gift from Uncle Sam to compete with them and put 
them out of business. That is more disturbing to me than 
the six ships being laid up at the docks and should disturb 
the Congress. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it not a fact that three of these ships are 
now in operation and the other three will be put in operation 
by the United States Maritime Commission as soon as cer- 
tain negotiations are completed? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. That is my information and I appreciate 
the gentleman’s contribution. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman please touch on 
this language in line 9, page 23, reading as follows: 

Provided, That the requirement that a vessel shall have accom- 
modations for a minimum of 200 first- or cabin-class passengers 
may be waived by the Commission. 

Mr, O’MALLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That would really result in subsidizing 
the smaller ones? 

Mr, O’MALLEY. They can waive the one provision if they 
desire, but not the others, as I see it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it not also true that steamship book- 
ings have greatly declined since the recession took hold of us 
and that this is another scheme to salvage the investments 
of people who put their money in ships? 

Mr, O’MALLEY. The stockholders of the lines who were 
persuaded to buy stock in order to build these six great 
luxury liners now want Uncle Sam to come to their rescue 
by the payment of a subsidy. Special-privilege groups always 
come in here, whenever they want to raid the Treasury, 
wrapped in the folds of the American flag and they come in 
here under the guise of national defense. That is so old 
it has whiskers. It is a hoary skeleton that every special 
privilege raider of the Treasury has brought in every time 
he wants to dip his fingers into the Treasury. I am sur- 
prised that nowhere in the record can I find that during 
these hearings on this bill there was any indication that any 
of these ships which will be subsidized if this section stays 
in would be of any defense value at all. Let me point out to 
you that the report on this section contains three para- 
graphs, and this involving a section that may mean the ex- 
penditure of something like $10,000,000. All those three 
paragraphs refer to is national defense, the old “boloney” 
that is always used when they want to raid the Treasury. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Why should the Congress be greatly con- 
cerned with two or three ships lying in the docks when there 
are hundreds of railway locomotives, passenger cars, and 
freight cars rusting on sidetracks all over the United States? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I do not see why the Congress should be 
concerned. The great evil of the subsidy racket is that once 
you start it every broken-down bankrupt in the country sees 
visions of the Treasury as his last resort to pay him for his 
speculative errors. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OMALLEV. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. The steamers in question were all built 
under the Jones Act. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I am sorry they were built under the 
Jones Act, because that was an act I did not agree with. It 
was a bad act, in my opinion. 

Mr. BLAND. They were built for defense purposes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Because they were built under that act is 
no justification for continuing the raid on the Treasury in 
order to keep them running. This section should be stricken 
out so that the Congress will not be called upon to again raid 
the Treasury to pay for these white elephants of the mer- 
chant marine forever and a day. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with con- 
siderable interest to the words of alarm sounded by my good 
friends from the Middle West in reference to this measure. 
You would think that the great State of Kansas, the great 
State of Iowa, the great State of Missouri, and the great 
State of Wisconsin were going into the hands of a receiver 
if this measure, particularly section 30, should be enacted 
into law. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I rise this afternoon to the defense of 
the great States of Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin, 
and I say to you there is not such a dearth of ability and 
there is not such a dearth of generally progressive citizenship 
in those States as to cause any serious set-back to them even 
though this law is enacted. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I decline to yield. 

The able gentleman from Kansas, who represents his 
constituency well, predicted on this floor a few days ago that 
Kansas would be returned to the Indians if this bill should 
be enacted into law. The gentleman knows and I know there 
is no danger of Kansas being returned to the Indians. 

Mr. SHORT. The whole country. 

Mr. CARTER. It has been suggested here by one facetious 
gentleman that the Indians are too smart to take Kansas, 
but I want to deny that charge. I am defending Kansas here 
this afternoon, even though I come from the great State of 
California. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER, I decline to yield just now. 

I am here to defend Kansas and to say there is not a 
dearth of agricultural ability and there is not a dearth of 
manufacturing ability in those great Midwestern States. 
They are going to compete with the rest of us, notwith- 
standing any law we may enact in this House this afternoon. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I decline to yield. 

The gentleman from Kansas the other day bemoaned the 
fact that a reduced transportation rate from the west coast 
to the Gulf and then up into his region by train and truck 
might militate against them in some instances. Does not 
the gentleman realize his products of farm, field, and factory 
will have the same rates from his region down over those 
same rails and by truck to the Gulf and then to the Pacific 
coast by water? The gentleman very well pointed out in 
that same speech that the population of the Pacific coast 
has increased 48 percent in the past few years and that of 
his region has increased only 5 percent. Therefore, a vast 
population would be opened up to the products of his region 
by reason of these favorable rates. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas for 
a brief question. 

Mr. CARLSON. I just wanted to make the observation 
that the gentleman realizes what has happened and we 
realize what has happened to Kansas in the past. Therefore, 
I ask, Does the gentleman wish to punish us further? 

Mr. CARTER. I have been through the State of Kansas 
and you are almost as prosperous looking as we are in 
California. 

Mr. SHORT. What an admission. 

Mr. CARTER. I believe that with the able representation 
these States have in the House of Representatives you are 
going to be able to hold your own at all times. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota and Mr. LUCKEY of Ne- 
braska rose. 

Mr. CARTER. I regret I cannot yield at this time. 

The gentleman from Missouri expressed a great deal of 
solicitude for the railroads. I may say I am one of those who 
believe the railroads must be prosperous, too. May I also 
say to the gentleman from Missouri that under the terms of 
this bill the railroads are getting something they have been 
asking for for years, in that authority is given the Maritime 
Commission to regulate the water rates between the coasts. 
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I want all of you who are solicitous about the welfare of the 
railroads to remember that. 

Mr. HOPE and Mr. SHORT rose. 

Mr. CARTER. I regret my time is so limited I cannot 
yield. If you will get me an additional half hour, I will 
yield. 

In my opinion, no piece of legislation has been before 
the House since I have been a Member that has been more 
beneficial to the railroads than that one section of this bill. 
I recall that the House has passed the Pettengill bill, and 
that the bill has been reported by a Senate committee and 
undoubtedly will be enacted into law. Rates can be further 
regulated under the provisions of that bill where there are 
any inequalities. 

The gentleman from Missouri further stated that the 
railroads had received no subsidies. He is forgetting history 
when he says that. 

Unless section 30 remains in the bill we are going to con- 
tinue in the condition in which we find ourselves on the 
Pacific coast at the present time; that is, we are without 
service as far as the intercoastal boats are concerned. A 
number of ships have been in that service and only a few 
are left, and I believe they are going to discontinue service. 
They are not discontinuing service because they want to tie 
up their boats, they are discontinuing it because they simply 
cannot make a go of it. I believe in all fairness the great 
Government of the United States should do for those boats 
that are plying intercoastally the equivalent of what it is 
doing for ships that are trading with foreign countries. 
What is the great virtue about trading with a foreign coun- 
try that a ship engaged in that trade may be given a subsidy 
and one traveling intercoastally may be denied a subsidy? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas for 
a question. 

Mr. HOPE. Is not this the difference, that foreign-going 
ships must compete with the ships of foreign nations while 
our intercoastal traffic has no competition? 

Mr. CARTER. They have rail competition, of course. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota and Mr. O’MALLEY rose. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
for a brief. question. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The gentleman is one of 
the ablest and most valuable Members of this House and 
I want to ask him this question: Is it not a fact that two- 
thirds of the population of California has come from the 
Middle West and that this demand is coming from them? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a very 
peculiar position today. It so happens that I suggested, in 
the form of a bill, one title of the measure that is now before 
you. That is title X, the Federal ship mortgage-insurance 
feature. If the section that is so much complained of today, 
section 30, remains in the bill I am going to find myself in 
the position of being forced to vote against my own bill. My 
section of the country is too much interested for me to vote 
for subsidies such as are provided in this measure. [Ap- 
plause.] This is a good bill without section 30. Why take 
the chance of beating a good bill by one bad section? 

The section I refer to that I am really interested in, aside 
from defeating the subsidy feature, is title X, the Federal 
ship mortgage-insurance provision. This is identical with 
the set-up in the Housing Administration, with the excep- 
tion that the Government credit is behind 75 percent of the 
mortgage on the floating property, rather than 80 or 90 per- 
cent, as in the case of the Housing Administration. 

We have today on our inland waterways and on our har- 
bors, bays, lakes, and sounds 944 passenger vessels. Five 
hundred and ninety-one of these vessels are over 20 years of 
age, and probably 250 or 300 of them are over 30 years of 
age. ‘There is no place where the owner of a passenger ship 
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can go to borrow money. A bank will not lend him money, 
the Government has no provision for furnishing him money; 
in other words, he must use the old ship, and you and your 
family are required to ride on it. When the vessel is obsolete 
it is absolutely impossible for him to get another ship, and 
therefore the line disappears. 

What has become of the excursion boats, the old cargo 
passenger vessels, and the cargo boats that plied on our 
inland waterways years ago? They have been taken out of 
commission because they could not longer pass inspection. 
Let me give you an idea just what the situation is in regard 
to the passenger vessels plying on rivers, harbors, lakes, 
bays, and sounds of the United States. I am going to quote 
some figures obtained for the committee at the time hearings 
were held on my bill. The figures follow: 

Grand total of passenger vessels over 50 gross tons plying 


on rivers, harbors, bays, and sounds of the United 
See . ee ee eee 


With such knowledge of the condition of passenger-carry- 
ing vessels, are we not justified in setting up Federal ship- 
mortgage insurance that will not take a penny out of the 
Treasury? It is the credit of the United States that will be 
back of 75 percent of the cost of the vessel. As the indebt- 
edness is reduced from month to month after the new ship 
goes into commission, you find the Government always 25 
percent ahead of the value of the ship. Every labor organi- 
zation favors the bill. Even the general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads endorsed my bill. 

We provide for safety at sea; is it not reasonable to provide 
for safety of our citizens who travel on ships on our inland 
waterways? 

The only opposition before the committee at the time of the 
original hearings came from those who have a selfish inter- 
est. They have ships or barges in operation and they want 
to have a monopoly, as they know money cannot be secured 
from any other source. Owners of passenger vessels from 
every part of the country pleaded for favorable action so 
they could replace their obsolete ships. This is sound legis- 
lation and should be passed; but, I repeat, if I am compelled 
to vote for the ship-subsidy feature of the bill in the end in 
order to get my bill, I cannot cast my vote for the measure. 

Now, I want the Members from the Mississippi Valley and 
those interested in shipping on lakes, sounds, and so forth, 
as well as the canals on the Gulf, to listen to this statement. 
The committee has a provision in this measure, which was 
not in my bill, that the mortgage feature shall not apply 
to dredges, tugs, towboats, barges, or canal boats, and so 
forth. 

We have spent hundreds of millions of dollars, if not billions 
of dollars, on our inland waterwaysandonourharbors. Where 
are the ships? We have made the rivers, lakes, and harbors 
navigable, but you can go down the Mississippi River or up 
the Missouri and it is hard to find a steamboat or a tugboat. 
You would have to take an airplane and ride for half an hour 
or an hour before you could locate one on the Missouri. 
When I was a boy I used to swim in the Mississippi River 
in front of St. Louis. The police would let us swim in the 
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river provided we did not go within a block of a barge or a 
ship. I have walked as far as 3 miles in those days to find a 
place to swim, but now I would not have to walk 2 blocks. 
Yet we have spent hundreds of millions of dollars in the im- 
provement of our inland waterways. We have voted money 
to improve the Mississippi River by providing a 9-foot chan- 
nel all the way up to St. Paul, and we have spent untold 
millions on the Ohio. In addition, we have spent $66,000,000 
on the improvement of the Missouri River from its mouth 
to Kansas City, and yet you can go over that river in an 
airplane and you will not find a boat unless it is a boat of 
the Army engineers keeping the 6-foot channel open. This 
is because you have not provided the money or a way to get 
the money to put the barges and the tugboats on the rivers. 
Under the terms of this bill I have referred to, you will not be 
able to borrow any money for boats we need unless you strike 
out the language “dredges, tugs, towboats, barges, and canal 
boats, and so forth.” I will offer such an amendment. What 
good are your intercoastal canals down in Texas if you do 
not have some canal boats to run on them? I hope my 
amendment will be adopted. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr, WITHROW]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for this time, and I am hopeful of getting more time under 
the 5-minute rule. There are a great many ramifications to 
this bill, particularly to section 30. First of all, I call to the 
attention of the Committee the fact that if we adopt section 
30 of this bill, it means that we are granting an operating 
subsidy, and an operating subsidy is very much different 
than a construction subsidy. Under a construction subsidy 
we know just exactly where we are going and how much we 
are going to invest. Under an operating subsidy you do not 
have those limitations and you can very well say that a 
commission or a department has control of these funds, but 
immediately you start operating these steamship lines under 
an operating subsidy, you are opening up a rat hole into 
which you will pour millions and millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money, and you have not any control over it after 
you once open up that rat hole. 

In regard to national defense, you are granting a subsidy 
to competitors of the railroads, and the railroads are the 
greatest arm of your national defense. During the World 
War it was the railroads that had to bear the brunt of 
carrying and transporting the implements of war and the 
people of this country, and why? Because during that 
period these same intercoastal carriers that you at this time 
are attempting to subsidize, ran away and deserted the inter- 
coastal service and left the intercoastal service flat on its 
back and went into the traffic of transporting munitions of 
war, which was a great deal more profitable to them. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WITHROW. I have not the time. That is exactly 
how patriotic these gentlemen were who come to you today 
asking for a subsidy. 

Mr. FORD of California. Oh, those ships were taken over; 
they had no option in the matter. 

Mr. WITHROW. They were not taken over at the time 
of which I speak. They deserted before the United States 
ever got into the war, and they were not taken over. They 
deserted, and the gentleman knows it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute. 
Answering the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WIrRHROwI 
we constructed the ships referred to after 1928, and the war 
ended much before that time. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will get the record he will 
find that that is correct. 

Mr. WITHROW. I know the record very well. I am not 
speaking of those ships at all. I am speaking of the World 
War. These gentlemen deserted the intercoastal service 
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after the Panama Canal was opened. They deserted it begin- 
ning in 1914, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. BLAND. The Panama Canal was opened in 1914. 

Mr. WITHROW. It was officially opened in 1914, and 
they went into the service, and they deserted it, and the 
gentleman knows it. 

Mr. BLAND. The Panama Canal was not opened until 
1914. 

Mr. WITHROW. It was officially opened in 1914, and they 
were in the trade, and they deserted it. 

Mr. BLAND. I deny that. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, opposition has been ex- 
pressed to section 30 of this bill. I am opposed to that sec- 
tion, but I rise to call attention to another section which 
ought to be stricken from the bill, and that is section 42, 
on page 30, beginning with line 10. It provides that “section 
204 (b) of such act”—that is, of the existing Merchant Ma- 
rine Act—“ is amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof.” 

A few days ago we considered a general reorganization 
bill in the House. The feeling on that bill was intense. It 
proposed to give the President authority to change the func- 
tions of or to abolish a large majority of the different agen- 
cies of the Government. That bill was defeated. The Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee now comes along 
and goes one step further. Instead of giving the President 
additional authority to reorganize the Government, it pro- 
poses by this section to take away power which he already 
has in that respect. What is the langauge in existing law 
which the committee proposes to strike out? It is to be 
found on page 33 of the report. It reads as follows: 

After the expiration of 2 years from the effective date of this 
act, the President is authorized to transfer, by Executive order, 
to the Interstate Commerce on, any or all the regulatory 


Commissi 
regulatory duties, and regulatory functions, which, by 


Tis tit title, are vested in the United States Maritime Commission. 

The proposal to repeal this provision is especially signifi- 
cant to a member of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce coming up as it does at this particular 
minute, because the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, or a majority of it, this very day, this forenoon, voted 
out a bill creating a new commission, a new authority to 
regulate air commerce of the United States. In doing so it 
reversed the action it took during the first session of this Con- 
gress and went contrary to the recommendations submitted 
by the President to Congress on two separate occasions, 

The passage of this section as reported by the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will take away from the 
President the authority which he now has to transfer any of 
the duties performed by the Maritime Commission to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission if he sees fit to do so in 
any attempt to unify the regulation of all kinds of trans- 
portation in one governmental agency or commission. It is 
distinctly a step in the wrong direction. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. According to the gentleman’s statement, 
the committee’s proposed amendment would remove au- 
thority from the President. 

Mr. MAPES. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Surely the gentleman does not object to 
that, does he? 

Mr. MAPES. I certainly object to it. I think there ought 
not to be a maritime commission. I think all of these differ- 
ent elements of transportation ought to be regulated by the 
same body so they could be coordinated. I do not think that 
a different regulatory body should be set up for every differ- 
ent type of transportation. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I understood the attitude of the gentle- 
man’s party was to withdraw all possible authority from the 
President. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman's understanding is entirely 
wrong. That is the trouble with the gentleman; he thinks 
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that unless a man is wild he cannot be reasonable. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mort]. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to confine my remarks 
on this bill to section 30, because I think it is the only sec- 
tion that is controversial. It seems to me also to be the 
most important of the several provisions of the bill. 

Section 30 involves a national question, the question of 
national defense. Unfortunately in viewing this national 
question some people seem to have a great deal of difficulty 
in looking beyond the boundaries of their own districts or 
States. 

I am sure it is not necessary to present any argument in 
behalf of ship subsidies in general. The Congress has ex- 
pressed its opinion on that subject time after time and no 
one, or at least a very few, have contended that we should 
do away with the policy of ship subsidies in America. Its 
worth and its necessity have been demonstrated so often that 
no one any longer questions the soundness of that policy. 
Admiral Mahan one time said, and his statement has be- 
come a classic, that naval strength consists of naval vessels 
plus merchant vessels; and that is a fact that is accepted 
now by every nation in the world. Following the Mahan 
philosophy, every nation in the world has subsidized its 
merchant marine to an extent far greater than has the 
United States. 

From what I have been able to gather in this debate, the 
principal objection that has been raised to section 30 is that 
by subsidizing. ships in the intercoastal trade the Middle 
West would suffer on account of low-cost water transporta- 
tion. I think this fear is groundless. There are very few, 
if any, products shipped from the Pacific coast through the 
Panama Canal and to the eastern seaboard or to the Mis- 
sissippi States which compete with products manufactured 
or produced in those States. 

We ship from the Pacific Northwest through the Panama 
Canal a certain amount of lumber of a variety and grade 
which does not compete with lumber produced either in 
this eastern section or in the Mississippi Valley. We ship 
walnuts and filberts and hops and wool and grain from 
Oregon. They do not compete with any eastern or middle 
western product in the markets in which they are sold. 
From California come citrus fruits, wine, and grapes, which, 
to a very small extent, if any, compete with products raised 
in the Mississippi Valley and on the Atlantic coast. So, as I 
said a moment ago, I do not think there is any sound basis 
for this fear that the low-water rate may offer any in- 
jurious competition to the Middle West, the Mississippi 
Valley, or the Atlantic coast. 

Here, now, is the reason, and it is a very simple one, why 
vessels in intercoastal trade should be subsidized. All of 
the American vessels engaged in the foreign trade are 
eligible to a subsidy. The ships engaged in intercoastal 
trade are not eligible to a subsidy. Under this bill they 
would be. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Does not the gentleman think there is a 
very sound distinction between subsidizing ships engaged 
in foreign trade which must compete with ships of the 
entire world, and subsidizing ships engaged in intercoastal 
trade where there is no foreign competition? 

Mr. MOTT. I do not think so, at least not from the view- 
point of national defense, and I will undertake to explain 
why I do not think so. If the gentleman will refer to page 
12 of the committee’s report he will find there a clear state- 
ment of just what kind of ships are eligible for a subsidy. 
Not every ship would be eligible for a subsidy under the 
provisions of section 30; only those ships which have a dis- 
tinct military and naval value in time of war would be 
eligible for a subsidy. 

A ship to be eligible for this subsidy must in the first 
Place be one which can make from 16 ½ to 25 knots an 
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hour. It must be able to carry troops and supplies in large 
quantity, and it must be able to service our naval vessels as 
auxiliaries. Those are the kind of ships, and no others, 
that would be entitled to subsidies under section 30. 

The reason a subsidy is necessary for those intercoastal 
ships is because they cannot operate profitably without a 
subsidy, and from the viewpoint of national defense the 
Government cannot afford to have them cease to operate. 
A great many of these ships are old and they will soon be 
replaced. When they are replaced their owners naturally 
will undertake to build new ships which will come within 
the category of eligibility for subsidy under section 30 of 
this bill, and then this merchant fleet will be what will 
amount to a naval auxiliary fleet. That is the whole pur- 
pose of section 30 of the bill. 

Of course, aside from the question of national defense, 
we on the Pacific coast would like to see a prosperous inter- 
coastal trade, but I do not assert that we could defend sec- 
tion 30 on that ground alone. Most certainly, however, it 
can be defended upon the ground of national defense. 

Unless we give ships of this type a subsidy, they will go 
out of operation altogether. If they go out of operation, we 
will have nothing immediately at hand in the event of an 
emergency to service the United States Navy or to transport 
troops and supplies. For this reason I believe that the con- 
sideration of sound economics and a balanced merchant ma- 
rine, as well as the consideration of national defense, de- 
mands that this bill be enacted into law with section 30 
included. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, from the debate on the 
floor this afternoon the main defense for section 30 of the 
bill is that it will strengthen our national defense. We have 
considered naval bills in this session of the Congress and at 
no time did I eyer hear any word said that it was necessary 
to subsidize coastwise vessels in order to strengthen our na- 
tional defense. That is a new element injected in the na- 
tional-defense question. I expect to vote to delete section 
30 from the bill and will vote for the bill if that section is 
stricken out. 

On the 21st of the present month the boards of trustees of 
47 colleges and universities met and expressed grave con- 
cern over the question of the value of securities held by 
those colleges and universities, including railroad bonds, as 
endowment funds. They are greatly concerned that any- 
thing which affects the railroads of this country, as does 
section 30 included in the pending bill, will seriously affect 
the properties which keep those colleges and universities 
open. They are not minor colleges and universities. In- 
cluded in the list are such institutions as Columbia Univer- 
sity, Colgate, Princeton University, the University of Buck- 
nell, and the University of Pennsylvania. Their action was 
unanimous. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Record at this point the statement made which is very short. 

The CHAIRMAN. That request will have to be made in 
the House. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has taken an unusual and 
peculiar turn. It seems that on this bill, according to the 
minds of some of our eloquent Members, depends the fate 
of the railroads and the future of the Midwest. May I say 
that this is truer in a literal sense than some of the gen- 
tlemen who have discussed this measure may imagine, be- 
cause on these perfecting amendments to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 depends whether or not the American 
flag is to be kept on the seas and whether or not the Ameri- 
can railroads are to continue to carry $4,000,000,000 worth 
of freight to the seaboard for export each year and carry 
away from the seaboard some $3,000,000,000 or more of im- 
ports. So this measure in all its phases is a major aid to 
the railroads. 
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It is true that the phase of this measure that was 
specially stressed as affecting the railroads is section 30, 
which involves the granting under this act of subsidies to 
certain intercoastal shipping. To my mind, Mr. Chairman, 
one of the greatest diplomatic sins that was ever committed 
against America was the writing of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, which prescribed the use that America might make 
of the Panama Canal, which it built, if you please, with its 
own money. By virtue of that treaty, and we are still 
bound by it, a barrier is erected at the Panama Canal on 
intercoastal shipping. You should understand that each of 
these ships of average tonnage that goes through that canal 
is obliged to pay into the Treasury approximately $13,000 
and a return trip requires a disbursement out of the 
treasury of the operating company of an additional $13,000. 

All this bill does, I may say to my solicitous and alarmed 
friends from the Middle West, is to equalize that diplomatic 
barrier inadvertently and improperly imposed upon the peo- 
ple of the United States. There is nothing to be alarmed 
about so far as this subsidy is concerned. 

There is nothing taken out of the Treasury by this sub- 
sidy. If these ships are removed from this line, they will go 
into the east coast-South American trade and the tolls will 
be lost. Under the existing law they will receive $40,000 per 
round trip in subsidy, so that its effect upon the Treasury 
of the United States is in fact negligible. If they continue in 
the intercoastal service, they pay $26,000 into the Treasury 
on each round trip. If section 30 stays in the bill, the Treas- 
ury is money ahead. 

I am familiar with the layout of this service and have been 
over it three or four times. This service, which is essential 
to the well-being of the people living on the west coast, 
should not be destroyed by reason of the fact the gentlemen 
from the hinterland have certain mistaken phobias. I know 
the character of this protest and the high character and 
genuine ability with which these gentlemen represent their 
constituents. If I did not know that, I would believe there is 
back of it some more of that wholly mistaken railroad prop- 
aganda on which the railroads in the last 10 years have 
spent $180,000,000. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. Iam sorry I cannot yield. 

Yesterday I spoke on the floor here, and some of you were 
perhaps present, and told how water transportation was sav- 
ing the people of the United States 20 cents a gallon on gaso- 
line, which represents a saving to the people in every single 
year of our Lord of over $4,000,000,000. This does not in- 
clude the savings that are made on other bulk commodities, 
which run into a very large sum. I said then, and repeat it 
now, that we should guard our waterways as our most cher- 
ished possession. 

I do not know of any more serious or more important 
mission this Congress has than to defend the people against 
unjust, oppressive, and destructive rates of transportation. 
May I say, too, that this is not the place to cure the ills of 
the railroads. You and I know the railroads have in their 
rate structure today $10,000,000,000 worth of water. This 
must be eliminated in some fashion before we get on our 
feet in reference to that problem. May I say further in that 
connection that I am willingly and eagerly awaiting the time 
when we can vote some relief to the railroads, although, as I 
say, their wounds are self-inflicted and due to the perform- 
ances of the Jay Goulds and the Jim Fisks of the past. When 
such a bill to aid the railroads in buying material and rolling 
stock comes up for consideration I shall be pleased to support 
it. But this opposition to section 30 of this bill on the 
ground it hurts the railroads or the interior of this country 
is simply, solely, and wholly mistaken and absurd. 

The service of these few boats is limited. These boats 
must be of high speed and capable of aiding national de- 
fense. This service does not make a visible mark upon the 
railroads or upon the destinies of the people in the Middle 
West. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield briefly to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr. O'MALLEY. In his closing remarks the gentleman 
from California stated very definitely that this subsidy was 
to enable these two ship lines to compete with the railroads, 

Mr. CULKIN. No; I do not subscribe to that at all. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. That was his statement, to compete with 
the railroads. Was the gentleman correct in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. CULKIN. No. I have been through these hearings, 
lasting about 2 months, and I believe I know the picture, 
perhaps, better than the ordinary observer of this passing 
scene. The fact is that the head of the central organization 
of the railroads on the west coast sent a messenger to a 
banquet where the distinguished former Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission spoke, and he stated they were not 
opposing this legislation. They had good reason not to op- 
pose it, for the reason that these ships bring passengers from 
the west coast who have traveled to the west coast by rail. 
They bring passengers from the east coast by water who 
come back by rail. The romance of water transportation 
enters the picture. The railroads are, in fact, benefited and 
their receipts increased by reason of the continuation of 
these lines. All these lines have been wiped out, and they 
have been wiped out because of the insuperable barrier cre- 
ated by the Panama Canal tolls. This section equalizes that 
barrier. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman speaks of the great benefit the 
railroads get from the one-way haul. Does not the gentle- 
man believe it would help them a great deal more if they 
got a two-way haul? 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman knows a good many people 
are lured to take that trip by reason of the romance of 
water travel. The gentleman is romantic. He has that 
feeling in his soul. I know I have and I have made the trip 
three times. I would have gone but once had it not been 
for the possibility of that water trip. It fitted into the 
picture. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mr. CULKIN. No. The gentleman has had his chance, 
Just let me finish. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Just a very slight question? 

Mr. CULKIN. No. f 

The committee has been over this question at length. We 
have heard all the experts on it. We have heard the naval 
experts on it, and they say that as an element of national 
defense the continuation of operation of this type of ship 
is essential. Assuming one of the locks- of the Panama 
Canal were destroyed, there would be a couple of these 
ships on the west coast and there would probably be three 
of them on the east coast. At least, you would have some. 
They are essential as supply ships to the fleet on both 
coasts. 

I say to you, and I say it advisedly and with full knowl- 
edge of the situation as described to the committee, that if 
this measure is not passed with section 30 in the bill these 
ships are going to be taken off that line. They are not 
going to rot at the drydock, as has been suggested here, they 
are going to operate on the east coast of South America 
where they will not be available for this sort of service. 
Congress has voted or authorized, in the past, $10,000,000,- 
000 for ships for the Navy. A Navy without these service 
ships, without these attendant ships, is practically innocu- 
ous. Its steaming power is limited, and its cruising radius 
is affected. The naval authorities without exception em- 
phasized that the Navy must have these ships and the ships 
must have a cruising speed of at least 16% knots an hour. 
None of these 265 obsolescent ships that are now remaining 
has a cruising speed of more than 10 knots an hour. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

me MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish the gentleman would point out 
to the House that this would take very little freight away 
from the railroads. As a matter of fact, I am somewhat 
opposed to this amendment because it will take freight away 
from the type of boats that now handle the trade up and 
down the coast. 

Mr. CULKIN. That is the biggest fallacy that was ever 
uttered on the floor of this House. The encouragement or 
the development of the merchant marine is an important 
stimulus to the railroads. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am trying to point out that the rail- 
roads will not be affected at all. 

Mr. CULKIN. If the gentleman will read my rather crude 
discussion of the matter in the Recorp of yesterday he will 
see my point. This legislation will, in fact, help the rail- 
roads and will not do them any injury. I have already 
referred to a letter I saw that came from one of the leading 
railroad organizations of the West coast which said they are 
not opposing this bill. Mind you, I am speaking on this 
question purely from a national standpoint. I am from the 
East coast and this legislation does not touch my district. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield on 
that point? 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson! says this subsidy will take business away from 
the small boats. I agree with the gentleman—— 

Mr. CULKIN. What someone else may say is not binding 
on me. 

Mr. HOPE. And if it does take some business from them, 
is it not going to be necessary for us to subsidize all inter- 
coastal shipping and will it not be necessary to put them all 
on the same basis? 

Mr. CULKIN. I may say to the gentleman that the limi- 
tations of section 30 as to speed and type of ship absolutely 
prevents the creation of any great fleet of liners. This group 
of ships, in my judgment and as I construe this section, after 
hearing the evidence in the committee, will never exceed 
six, and it will not, I say, affect the destiny of the gentle- 
man’s country. I am as much concerned about that as is 
the gentleman. It will continue this service and it will be a 
factor and an aid to national defense. It will help the rail- 

` roads and will make available a merchant marine in time 
of need. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. Iam sorry, I cannot yield. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I simply want to say that six ships will 
be affected. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
the time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'LEARY]. 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I wish to 
state that I am in thorough accord with the provisions con- 
tained in H. R. 10315, as reported by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which I have the honor 
of being a member. This bill, if it passes the Congress, will 
clarify existing law and in addition thereto grant the Mari- 
time Commission, among other powers which I will discuss 
later, the discretion to allocate work to the shipyards in 
the various coastal districts of the United States with the 
approval of the President. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'LEARY. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I want to take this opportunity of com- 
mending the distinguished gentleman from New York, as a 
member of the Merchant Marine Committee, for his inde- 
fatigable work in trying to bring about a diffusion of work 
among all the shipyards of the United States so that every 
shipyard in the Nation will have its proportionate share of 
the work. The gentleman has done a fine piece of work and 
deserves the special commendation of the membership of 
this House. 

Mr. O'LEARY. I thank the gentleman for his observa- 
tion, and for his expressions of good will. 
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` Under existing law all ship construction work must be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, with the result 
that practically all the new construction is concentrated in 
one section of the United States. Our colleague, Mr. WELCH, 
of California, the ranking Republican member of the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, has a problem on the Pacific coast, 
namely, the maintaining of a continuity of service on inter- 
coastal routes and additional shipbuilding facilities, which, 
from a national defense aspect, certainly merits considera- 
tion. The Eleventh Congressional District of New York, 
which I have the honor to represent, takes in all of Staten 
Island and the southerly part of Manhattan Island, which 
district, in its entirety, is within the city of New York. 
Shipbuilding in the Staten Island sector of my district is 
the principal industry, and yet, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of ship construction going on at present, and the 
contemplated program partially under way, the shipyards 
of my district have not built a merchant ship since the 
World War. The reason for this is mainly due to location. 
The higher cost of living in the city of New York compels 
industry to pay a higher wage rate than any other place 
along the Atlantic seacoast. The chairman of our com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee, of which I was made 
chairman, to work out a solution to these problems. The 
subcommittee made the recommendation, which is now sec- 
tion 13 of the bill: 

If at any time the Commission shall find that the 
shipyards, including the navy yards, do not provide adequate 
facilities to meet necessary requirements for purposes of national 
defense and national emergency, with special regard to providing 
facilities for the national defense, at strategic points, the Com- 
mission, after taking into consideration the conditions of unem- 
ployment and the needs and reasonable requirements of all ship- 
yards, may, with the approval of the President, allocate con- 
struction work under this title and under title 7, to such yards, in 
such manner, as it may determine to be fair, just, and reason- 
able to all sections of the country, subject to the provisions of 
this subsection. 

In the allocation of construction work to such yards as herein 
provided, the Commission may, after first obtaining competitive 
bids for such work in compliance with the provisions of this act, 
negotiate with the bidders and with other shipbuilders concern- 
ing the terms and conditions of any contract for such work, and 
is authorized to enter into such contract at a price deemed by the 
Commission to be fair and reasonable. 

Any contract entered into by the Commission under the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be subject to all of the terms 
and conditions of this act, excepting those pertaining to the 
awarding of contracts to the lowest bidder which are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this subsection. In the event that a con- 
tract is made providing for a price in excess of the lowest re- 
sponsible bid, which otherwise would be accepted, such excess shall 
be paid by the Commission as a part of the cost of national 
defense, and shall not be considered as part of the construction- 
differential subsidy. In the event that a contract is made pro- 
viding for a price lower than the lowest responsible bid, which 
otherwise would be accepted, the construction-differential subsidy 
shall be computed on the contract price in lieu of such bid. 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. O'LEARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I think the membership of the House 
ought to understand that while the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'Leary] represents the greatest maritime section 
of New York, with harbors and shipyards from which come 
the greatest ships in the world, he has never faltered or 
wavered in his devotion to the cause of labor and that he 
has been one of the ablest workers in behalf of the laboring 
men to see that they get decent wages and proper hours in 
connection with the passage of this merchant marine bill. 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of our com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee, of which I was made 
chairman, to work out a solution of these problems. The 
subcommittee made the recommendation which is now sec- 
tion 13 of the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'LEARY. Les. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take the 
gentleman’s time, but I make this interruption to assure 
the members of the Committee of the Whole that no man on 
the committee has given more indefatigable study to these 
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questions than has the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'Leary], and no one is better posted on this subject. 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, it will be noted in this 
language that it gives the Maritime Commission the right to 
trade with the shipbuilders after receiving bids and in my 
opinion will save the Government money. Let me illustrate 
by telling you what happened when the contracts were 
awarded by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for 12 tankers 
on January 7, 1938. 

The bid of the Sun Shipbuilding Co. was $3,129,667 each. 

The bid of the Federal Shipbuilding Co. was $3,195,000 
each. 

The bid of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. was $3,235,000 
each. 

The bid of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. was $3,351,- 
600 each. 

The Government is interested in the national-defense 
features of these tankers.. The various shipbuilders were 
informed that if they would meet the figures of the Sun 
Shipbuilding Co. they would receive an award of three tankers 
each. What was the result? ‘They lowered their bids, re- 
ceived the awards and the work was spread out over the 
four yards. I venture to predict that if the Maritime Com- 
mission had the power as authorized in this bill, when they 
received the bids on the C-2 type cargo ships, on February 
1 of this year, contracts could have been traded out which 
would have resulted in the saving of a vast amount of money 
to the Government. The bids on those 12 ships ranged 
from $1,800,000 to $3,400,000 each. 

Now there is another angle to the diffusion of work in ship- 
yards; the workers are highly trained specialists and, unless 
they can find work in their own line they will be forced to 
pursue other lines of endeavor, if and when they can secure 
a job. The problem will then be to find trained shipyard 
workers in the various coastal districts. 

A contract entered into with the Maritime Commission by 
other than the lowest responsible bidder must receive the 
approval of the President. In these days of misery and 
distress, with an unemployment problem costing the Govern- 
ment billions of dollars, with some of the made work of 
questionable value, I am wondering if it would not be better, 
in the event that some contracts were awarded to others 
than the lowest responsible bidders, to charge the differential 
as an offset against W. P. A. expenditures. We need the 
ships and need them badly and it seems to me that the 
logical thing to do, with regard to our expenditures, is to 
try and create a tangible asset, with the hope of liquidating 
in the future. Shipyards in strategic locations are just as 
essential as ships in time of national emergency. 

The second recommendation made by the subcommittee 
amends title 6 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. In sub- 
stance this section gives the Maritime Commission the power 
to grant subsidies to certain type vessels in the intercoastal 
trade and sets forth the terms and conditions under which 
the subsidies shall be paid. The need of this service has been 
demonstrated, and without a subsidy the operators cannot 
hope to survive. The good will established by these lines in 
their ports of call in the Central American republics cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. In the event of war these 
vessels are easily converted into naval auxiliaries, and frankly, 
in a service of this kind, we at least can be assured that all 
of these ships will be available and not interned as some 
might be that are engaged in foreign commerce. It is my 
opinion that these ships are necessary as naval auxiliaries, 
and from the national-defense aspect it is far more prefer- 
able to have them in this service than in any other established 
trade route. 

The next section I wish to discuss is title X of the bill, 
which is known as “Federal ship mortgage insurance.” 

It has been my happy privilege to introduce and sponsor 
this amendment. If passed, it will, in my opinion, create a 
tremendous impetus in shipbuilding activity in all seaboard, 
lake, and river communities in the United States. It is the 
answer to the prayers of this type of operator, for relief in 


the financing of construction and reconditioning of floating 
equipment for commercial purposes. In reality it parallels 
the National Housing Act in its operation, excepting that 
under this bill the coverage is 75 percent of cost; whereas the 
National Housing Act insures from 80 to 90 percent of the 
cost. Opposition arose during the hearings to the inclusion 
of scows, lighters, dredges, tugs, towboats, showboats, barges, 
canal boats, and car floats as a type to qualify for insurance 
under the terms of this section. The objections were made 
by operators in the trade, who based their opposition on the 
fact that there was a surplus of this type of equipment, and 
the relief was unnecessary. The committee therefore excluded 
this type of equipment. 

The method to be used under this bill will be to create an 
insurance fund within the Maritime Commission for the pur- 
pose of insuring mortgages made between responsible mort- 
gagees and mortgagors on eligible floating equipment for a 
period not to exceed 20 years, with amortization clauses sat- 
isfactory to the Commission. The amount of all mortgages 
outstanding at any one time shall not exceed $200,000,000. 
The principal amount of any mortgage shall not exceed 75 
percent of the cost of the floating equipment, as determined 
by the Maritime Commission, and shall have an interest rate 
not to exceed 5 percent per annum on the principal out- 
standing at any time, and not to exceed 6 percent per annum 
if the Maritime Commission finds, under special circum- 
stances, the mortgage market demands it. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'LEARY. Les. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does not the gentleman believe that if we 
permit our merchant marine to die we will, in fact, lose a 
large part of our present export trade? 

Mr. O'LEARY. I am in thorough accord with the 
gentleman. ö 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman is a technician on this ques- 
tion. He has been most diligent in his attendance at the 
committee hearings and knows the subject, and I am glad to 
get his expert determination on that subject. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'LEARY. I have not the time. It would take me 
hours to explain all I have to say on this subject. 

The insurance premium charges shall be not less than 
one-half of 1 percent on the principal outstanding at any 
time and not more than 1 percent. Witnesses who appeared 
before the Merchant Marine Committee testified that at the 
present time they find it impossible to negotiate long-term 
private financing, and in short-term private financing, 
where extensions are requested, a confiscatory bonus is de- 
manded. Consequently this condition retards the rebuild- 
ing and replacement of obsolete vessels. 

As a result of the investigations of the Morro Castle and 
Mohawk disasters, the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, issued the fifty-second supplement to the rules and 
regulations as prescribed by the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors. This embodied many new provisions and restric- 
tions, with the view of increasing safety of life at sea. As 
a result of the enforcement of the fifty-second supplement, 
the Bureau caused some 61 vessels to be withdrawn from 
passenger service, and it has not been possible for the 
owners of these vessels to replace any of them to date. 

The total loss of the steamer City of Baltimore in service 
on an overnight passenger run on the Chesapeake Bay 
would have been a major catastrophe had it occurred 2 hours 
later when her position would have been in the exposed 
waters of the bay. Her general condition may be consid- 
ered to have been as good as, or superior to, many other 
vessels in similar runs. This recent loss once again brings 
forcibly before us the condition of our merchant marine 
plying on lakes, bays, sounds, and other inland waters, as 
well as our coastwise routes. The same applies to the recent 
loss of the City of Buffalo on the Great Lakes. 

Further evidence of the obsolescence of our vessels is 
contained in the economic survey of the American merchant 
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marine, published by the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion on November 10, 1937. According to the figures con- 
tained in this report, the seagoing vessels engaged in our 
domestic trade were 94.7 percent obsolete on May 31, 1937. 
It further stated that “only two small cargo vessels are 
under construction at the present time for the domestic 
trade.” 

Quoting further from the American merchant marine: 

The following is a brief summary of the condition of our fleet: 


Grand total of passenger vessels over 50 gross tons plying 
on rivers, harbors, bays, and sounds of the United States. 944 
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— — — 8 944 
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—T—ͤ TRE, SUL TS OD ͤ—— SS Se eee) 591 
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„ 484 
Den . sence en tconn 140 
COI RNID . S OESE 110 
D e sel A A E E ER ra A Se 10 
West coast (including Alaska and Hawali).-.------------- 200 
Cn See DLP ae A E E EBT Sue OST: Leen Pee mee EE, 
Gross tonnage ..............-.....-. „ñ„:ꝛ 740, 841 


All of the foregoing indicates that the vessels of the in- 
dustry are to a large extent so old that the industry is not 
on a modernized basis. It is a fact that old vessels are not 
efficient and not attractive to the traveling public. They 
lack toilet facilities, bathrooms, and the restaurant or hotel 
features are almost universally unsatisfactory. 

Vessels of wood construction cannot be made fireproof, 
therefore, such vessels must be replaced with steel hulls and 
fireproof superstructures. 

It is a certainty that vessels over 20 years of age are obso- 
lete from all standpoints and that only in exceptional cases 
can vessels of this age be reconstructed to secure a satisfac- 
tory result. The majority of these vessels should be scrapped 
and replaced with new construction. 

It must be assumed that at least 70 percent of the vessels 
between 10 and 20 years of age are unfit for reconstruction. 
These will probably have to be replaced with new tonnage, 
properly designed. 

Many of the ferries and excursion boats throughout our 
country are old vessels andare of inflammable construction. 
The replacing of these vessels with modern equipment would 
greatly increase net operating revenue. 

New rules and regulations which have just been promul- 

gated by the Board of Supervising Inspectors will require 
almost complete rebuilding of this class of vessel to secure 
proper buoyancy and eliminate fire risks. It is feared that 
only a few of the operators have sufficient resources to do 
this work; and if these rules are enforced, as they should be, 
we are facing a rather serious curtailment of this class of 
facility. 
_ Referring again to excursion steamers, which are almost 
universally of the type which would sink rapidly in the 
event of collision and would likewise burn with great rapid- 
ity in the event the fire got beyond control, it is felt that 
sooner or later we may look for a recurrence of the Slocum 
disaster, in which there were 800 lives lost. 

Particular attention is drawn to the fact that this accident 
occurred in or near Hell Gate, N. Y., where the density 
of traffic is heavy and where it is possible to concentrate 
fireboats, tugs, and other craft for the assistance of stricken 
vessels. Had this accident occurred in a more remote loca- 
tion, it is probable the loss of life would have been terrific. 
Many of these vessels are permitted to carry over 3,000 


passengers. 
The facilities for handling this work are already available 
in the Maritime Commission, The proposed premium of 
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one-half of 1 percent and not more than 1 percent per year 
on the face value of the mortgage would immediately build 
up a fund so that this activity would result in no cost to 
the United States Government. 

All of this is in line with the President’s philosophy of in- 
ducing private capital to become interested in financing all 
types of projects, particularly those in which they have 
shown a reluctance in recent years. Further, this type of 
Government support would not in any way interfere with 
the administration’s desire to reach a balanced Budget at an 
early date. 

The replacement of the obsolete tonnage in the domestic 
trade indicated in the studies of the Maritime Commission 
and the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation is ab- 
solutely necessary from a national-defense standpoint. Prac- 
tically every seaworthy vessel in the coastal, intercoastal, 
and inland business was utilized by the Government in the 
World War. River, lake, and bay steamers were used as 
ferries, channel transports, mine planters, and for other 
military purposes, and larger seagoing vessels became over- 
sea supply and troop ships. By the passage of this proposal 
a great reserve for the national defense will be created which 
will be available to the Government to drain in case of emer- 
gency and at no cost whatsoever to the taxpayer. 

Favorable action on the part of Congress on this proposed 
amendment will initiate a large shipbuilding program, con- 
servatively estimated to exceed $300,000,000 in value. The 
effect will be felt in all sections of the country in many in- 
dustries. The construction work itself will be done wher- 
ever there are navigable waters, from the small inland yards 
to the large plants on coastal waters. 

The additional ships to be built for the domestic trade will 
train a new personnel which will be available to man the 
ocean-going vessels in foreign trade in time of peace and to 
build up the Naval Reserve, which is now badly in need of 
trained unlicensed personnel. 

Materials for ship construction are drawn from practically 
every State in the Union and are supplied by nearly all of 
the large industries. The increased business in the ship- 
building industry will reduce unemployment in this and 
many other fields. It will help to relieve the serious eco- 
nomic conditions that exist in many areas and will be gen- 
erally stimulating to all business throughout the country. 

This proposal has the endorsement of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. Mr. W. A. Calvin, secretary-treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Division, representing the American Federation of 
Labor, and Mr. Ralph Emerson, representing the Maritime 
Federation of the Committee for Industrial Organization— 
each of these representatives of labor, in stating their ap- 
proval, particularly stressed and many other witnesses before 
the Merchant Marine Committee said, in substance: 

First. That it would greatly reduce unemployment. 

Second. That it would increase safety of life at sea. 

Third. That it would be of great benefit from a national- 
defense standpoint. 

Therefore, it seems eminently justifiable to give this 
method of ship financing a thorough trial. It may well be 
that a stimulus will be given to the investment of private 
capital in projects of this kind and would soon reduce the 
Government’s participation to a minimum, 

It is my belief, which is shared by many and endorsed by 
numerous experts, that the taxpayer will get the greatest 
value in modern vessel construction, and, if you please, in 
national defense, per dollar of his money by this method 
than by any and all of the methods provided in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 and the proposed amendments. 
[Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Merchant 
Marine Act, 1938.” 

Sec. 2. Section 202 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended 
by adding a new sentence at the end thereof to read as follows: 
“The Commission may, upon such terms and conditions as it may 


be in accordance with sound business practice, make such 
extensions and accept such renewals of the notes and other evi- 
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dences of indebtedness hereby transferred, and of the mortgages 
and other contracts securing the same, as it may deem necessary 
to carry out the objects of this act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 207 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 207, The Commission may enter into such contracts, upon 
behalf of the United States, and may make such disbursements as 
may, in its discretion, be necessary to carry on the activities au- 
thorized by this act, or to protect, preserve, or improve the col- 
lateral held by the Commission to secure indebtedness, in the same 
manner that a private corporation may contract within the scope 
of the authority conferred by its charter. All the Commission’s 
financial transactions shall be audited in the General Accounting 
Office according to approved commercial practice as provided in 
the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 444): Provided, That it shall 
be recognized that, because of the business activities authorized by 
this act, the accounting officers shall allow credit for all expendi- 
tures shown to be necessary because of the nature of such au- 
thorized activities, notwithstanding any existing statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary. The Comptroller General shall report an- 
nually or oftener to Congress any departure by the Commission 
from the provisions of this act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 214 (a) of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 214. (a) For the purpose of any investigation which, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary and proper in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, any member of the Commission, or any 
officer or employee thereof designated by it, is empowered to sub- 
pena witnesses, administer oaths and affirmations, take evidence, 
and require the produetion of any books, papers, or other docu- 
ments which are relevant or material to the matter under in- 
vestigation. Such attendance of witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, or other documents may be required from 
any place in the United States or any Territory, district, or pos- 
session thereof at any designated place of hearing. Witnesses 
summoned before the Commission shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States.” 

Sec. 5. Section 301 (a) of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 301. (a) The Commission is authorized and directed to 
investigate the employment and wage conditions in ocean-going 
shipping and, after making such investigation and after appro- 

te hearings, to incorporate’ in the contracts authorized under 
titles VI and VII of this act minimum manning scales and mini- 
mum wage scales, and reasonable working conditions for all oM- 
cers and crews employed on all types of vessels receiving an oper- 
ating-differential subsidy. After such minimum and 
wage scales, and working conditions shall have been adopted by 
the Commission, no change shall be made therein by the Commis- 
sion except upon public notice of the hearing to be had, and a 
hearing by the Commission of all interested parties, under such 
rules as the Commission shall prescribe. The duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the organizations certified as the proper collective 
bargaining agencies shall have the right to represent the employees 
who are members of their organizations at any such hearings. 
Every contractor receiving an operating-differential subsidy shall 
post and keep posted in a conspicuous place on each such vessel 
operated by such contractor a printed copy of the minimum man- 
ning and wage scales, and working conditions prescribed by his 
contract and applicable to such vessel: Provided, however, That 
any increase in the operating expenses of the subsidized vessel 
occasioned by any change in the wage or manning scales or work- 
ing conditions as provided in this section shall be added to the 
operating-differential subsidy previously authorized for the vessel.” 

Src. 6. Section 301 (b) of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Every contract executed under authority of titles VI and VII 
of this act shall require— 

“(1) Insofar as is practicable, officers’ living quarters shall be 
kept separate and apart from those furnished for members of the 
crew; 

“(2) Licensed officers and unlicensed members of the crew shall 
be entitled to make complaints or recommendations to the Com- 
mission, providing they file such complaint or recommendation 
directly with the Commission, or with their immediate superior 
officer who shall be required to forward such complaint or recom- 
mendation with his remarks to the Commission, or with the au- 
thorized representatives of the respective collective bargaining 
agencies; 

“(3) Licensed officers who are members of the United States 
Naval Reserve may wear on their uniforms such special distin- 
guishing insignia as may be approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy; officers being those men serving under licenses issued by 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation; 

“(4) The uniform stripes, decoration, or other insignia shall be 
of gold braid or woven gold or silver material, to be worn by officers, 
and no member of the ship’s crew other than licensed officers shall 
be allowed to wear any uniform with such officer’s identifying 


insignia; 

“(5) No discrimination shall be practiced against licensed officers, 
who are otherwise qualified, because’ of their failure to qualify 
as members of the United States Naval Reserve.” 

Sec. 7. Section 402 (b) and section 402 (c) of such act are 
amended by striking out the quotation marks. 

Sec. 8. Section 501 (c) of such act is amended by striking out the 
term “section 201 (e)“ and inserting in lieu thereof the term 
“section 204 (b) “. 

Src. 9. The second sentence of section 502 (a) of such act is 
amended by striking out the words “the cost of the vessel” and 
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inserting in lieu thereof the words “of the contract price of the 
vessel” 


Sec. 10. Section 502 (b) of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The amount of the reduction in selling price which is herein 
termed the ‘construction-differential subsidy’ may equal, but not 
exceed, the excess of the bid of the shipbuilder constructing the 
proposed vessel (excluding the cost of any features incorporated in 
the vessel for national-defense uses, which shall be paid by the 
Commission in addition to the subsidy), over the fair and reason- 
able estimate of cost, as determined by the Commission, of the 
construction of the proposed vessel if it were constructed under 
similar plans and specifications (excluding national-defense fea- 
tures as above provided) in a principal foreign shipbuilding center 
which may reasonably be availed of by the principal foreign com- 
petitors in the service in which the vessel is to be operated, and 
which is deemed by the Commission to furnish a fair and repre- 
sentative example for the determination of the estimated cost of 
construction in foreign countries of vessels of the type proposed to 
be constructed. The construction differential approved by the 
Commission shall not exceed 3344, percent of the construction 
cost of the vessel paid by the Commission (excluding the cost of 
national-defense features as above provided), except that in cases 
where the Commission possesses convincing evidence that the 
actual differential is greater than that percentage, the Commission 
may approve an allowance not to exceed 50 percent of such cost, 
upon the affirmative vote of four members, except as otherwise 
provided in subsection 201 (a).” 

Sec. 11. Section 502 (c) of such act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) In such contract between the applicant and the Commis- 
sion, the applicant shall be required to make cash payments to the 
Commission of not less than 25 percent of the price at which the 
vessel is sold to the applicant. The cash payments shall be made 
at the time and in the same proportion as provided for the pay- 
ments on account of the construction cost in the contract be- 
tween the shipbuilder and the Commission. The applicant shall 
pay, not less frequently than annually, interest at the rate of 
312 percent per annum on those portions of the Commission’s 
payments as made to the shipbuilder which are chargeable to the 
applicant’s purchase price of the vessel (after deduction of the 
applicant’s cash payments). The balance of such purchase price 
shall be paid by the applicant, within 20 years after delivery of 
the vessel and in not to exceed 20 equal annual installments, the 
first of which shall be payable 1 year after the delivery of the 
vessel by the Commission to the applicant. Interest at the rate of 
314 percent per annum shall be paid on all such installments of 
the purchase price remaining unpaid.” 

Sec. 12. Section 502 (d) of such act is amended (a) by striking 
out “construction subsidy” and inserting in lieu thereof con- 
struction-differential subsidy,” and (b) by adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence to read as follows: “Nothing in this section 
shall be construed as authorizing the Commission to approve a 
construction-differential in excess of 50 percent of the construc- 
tion cost of the vessel paid by the Commission.” 

Sec, 13. Section 502 of such act is amended by adding a new 
subsection at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“(f) If at any time the Commission shall find that the existing 
shipyards, including the navy yards, do not provide adequate 
facilities to meet necessary requirements for purposes of national 
defense and national emergency, with special regard to providing 
facilities for the national defense at strategic points, the Com- 
mission, after taking into consideration the conditions of unem- 
ployment and the needs and reasonable requirements of all ship- 
yards, may, with the approval of the President, allocate construc- 
tion work under this title and under title VII to such yards in 
such manner as it may determine to be fair, just, and reasonable 
to all sections of the country, subject to the provisions of this 
subsection. In the allocation of construction work to such yards 
as herein provided, the Commission may, after first obtaining 
competitive bids for such work in compliance with the provisions 
of this act, negotiate with the bidders and with other shipbuilders 
concerning the terms and conditions of any contract for such 
work, and is authorized to enter into such contract at a price 
deemed by the Commission to be fair and reasonable. Any con- 
tract entered into by the Commission under the provisions of 
this subsection shall be subject to all of the terms and conditions 
of this act, excepting those pertaining to the awarding of con- 
tracts to the lowest bidder which are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this subsection. In the event that a contract is made 
providing for a price in excess of the lowest responsible bid which 
otherwise would be accepted, such excess shall be paid by the 
Commission as a part of the cost of national defense, and shall 
not be considered as a part of the construction-differential sub- 
sidy. In the event that a contract is made providing for a price 
lower than the lowest responsible bid which otherwise would be 
accepted, the construction-differential subsidy shall be computed 
on the contract price in lieu of such bid.” 

Sec. 14. Section 503 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 503. Upon completion of the construction of any vessel 
in respect to which a construction-differential subsidy is to be 
allowed under this title and its delivery by the shipbuilder to 
the Commission, the vessel shall be documented under the laws 
of the United States, and concurrently therewith, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the vessel shall be delivered with a bill of 
sale to the applicant with warranty against liens, pursuant to the 
contract of purchase between the applicant and the Commission. 
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The vessel shall remain documented under the laws of the United 
States for not less than 20 years, or so long as there remains due 
the United States any principal or interest on account of the 
purchase price, whichever is the longer period. At the time of 
delivery of the vessel the applicant shall execute and deliver a 
first preferred mortgage to the United States to secure payment 
of any sums due from the applicant in respect to said vessel. 
The purchaser shall also comply with all the provisions of section 
9 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920.“ 

Sec. 15. Section 504 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 504. Where an eligible applicant under the terms of this 
title desires to finance the construction of a proposed vessel 
according to approved plans and specifications rather than pur- 
chase the same vessel from the Commission as hereinabove au- 
thorized, the Commission may permit the applicant to obtain 
and submit to it competitive bids from domestic shipyards for 
such work. If the Commission considers the bid of the shipyard 
in which the applicant desires to have the vessel built fair and 
reasonable, it may approve such bid and become a party to the 
contract or contracts or other arrangements for the construction 
of such proposed vessel and may agree to pay a construction- 
differential subsidy in an amount determined by the Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 502 of this title, and for the cost 
of national-defense features. The construction-differential sub- 
sidy and payments for national-defense features shall be based 
on the lowest responsible domestic bid. No construction-differ- 
ential subsidy, as provided in this section, shall be paid unless 
the said contract or contracts or other arrangements contain 
such provisions as are provided in this title to protect the in- 
terests of the United States as the Commission deems necessary. 
Such vessel shall be documented under the laws of the United 
States as provided in section 503 of this title and operated as 
approved by the Commission under the requirements applicable 
to vessels constructed under this act.” 

Sec. 16. The last proviso in section 505 (b) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to contracts or subcontracts for scientific equipment 
used for communication and navigation as may be so desig- 
nated by the Commission, nor to contracts or other arrange- 
ments entered into under this title by the terms of which the 
United States undertakes to pay only for national-defense fea- 
tures, and the Commission shall report annually to Congress the 
names of such contractors and subcontractors affected by this 
povinen, together with the applicable contracts and the amounts 
thereof.” 

Serc. 17. Section 506 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 506. Every owner of & vessel for which a construction- 
diferential subsidy has been paid shall agree that the vessel 
shall be operated exclusively in foreign trade, or on a round-the- 
world voyage, or on a round voyage from the west coast of the 
United States to a European port or ports which includes inter- 
coastal ports of the United States, or a round voyage from the 
Atlantic coast of the United States to the Orient which includes 
intercoastal ports of the United States, or on a voyage in foreign 
trade on which the vessel may stop at an island possession or 
island territory of the United States, and that if the vessel is 
operated in the domestic trade on any of the above-enumerated 
Services, he will pay annually to the Commission that proportion 
of one-twentieth of the construction-differential subsidy paid 
for such vessel as the gross revenue derived from the domestic 
trade bears to the gross revenue derived from the entire voyages 
completed during the preceding year. The Commission may con- 
sent in writing to the temporary transfer of such vessel to service 
other than the service covered by such agreement for periods 
not exceeding 6 months in any year, whenever the Commission 
may determine that such transfer is necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this act. Such consent shall be con- 
ditioned upon the agreement by the owner to pay to the Com- 
mission, upon such terms and conditions as it may prescribe, 
an amount which bears the same proportion to the construction- 
differential subsidy paid by the Commission as such temporary 
period bears to the entire economic life of the vessel. No oper- 
ating-differential subsidy shall be paid for the operation of 
Such vessel for such temporary period.” 

Sec. 18. Section 507 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 507. If a contract is made by the Commission under au- 
thority of this title for the construction and sale of a new vessel 
to replace a vessel then operated in foreign trade which in the 
judgment of the Commission should be replaced because it is obso- 
lete or inadequate for successful operation in such trade, the 
Commission is authorized, in its discretion, to buy such replaced 
vessel from the owner at a fair and reasonable valuation, which 
valuation shall not exceed the cost to the owner or any former 
owner plus the actual cost previously expended thereon for recon- 
ditioning, and less a reasonable and proper depreciation, based 
upon not more than a 20-year life of the vessel, and apply the 
Purchase price agreed upon to that portion of the construction 
cost of such new vessel which is to be borne by the purchaser 
thereof: Provided, That the owner of such replaced vessel shall 
execute a bond, with one or more approved sureties, conditioned 
upon indemnifying the United States from all loss resulting from 
any existing lien against such vessel: And provided further, That 
such vessel has been documented under the laws of the United 
States for a period of at least 10 years prior to the date of its 
Purchase by the United States.” 
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Sec. 19. The first sentence of section 509 of such act and so 
much of the second sentence thereof as precedes the first semi- 
colon therein are amended to read as follows: “Any citizen of the 
United States may make application to the Commission for aid in 
the construction of a new vessel to be operated in the foreign or 
domestic trade (excepting vessels engaged solely in the transporta- 
tion of property on inland rivers and canals exclusively). If such 
application is approved by the Commission, the vessel may be con- 
structed under the terms and conditions of this title, but no con- 
struction-differential subsidy shall be allowed except as otherwise 
provided in this title. The Commission shall pay for the cost of 
national-defense features incorporated in such vessel. The appli- 
cant shall be required to pay the Commission not less than 25 
percent of the cost of such vessel (excluding cost of national- 
defense features)“ 

Sec. 20. Section 604 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 604. If in the case of any particular foreign-trade route the 
Commission finds after consultation with the Secretary of State 
that the subsidy provided for in this title is in any respect inade- 
quate to offset the effect of governmental aid paid to foreign com- 
petitors, it may grant such additional subsidy as it determines to 
be necessary for that purpose: Provided, That no such additional 
subsidy shall be granted except upon an affirmative vote of four of 
the members of the Commission. 

‘ 2 21. Section 606 (5) of such act is amended to read as 
‘ollows: 

“(5) That when at the end of any 10-year period during which 
an operating-differential subsidy has been paid, or when prior to 
the end of any such 10-year period the contract shall be termi- 
nated, if the net profit of the contractor on his subsidized vessels 
and services incident thereto during such period or time (without 
regard to capital gains and capital losses), after deduction of 
depreciation charges based upon a 20-year life expectancy of the 
subsidized vessels, has averaged more than 10 percent per annum 
upon the contractor's capital investment necessarily employed in 
the operation of the subsidized vessels, services, routes, and lines, 
the contractor shall pay to the United States an amount equal to 
one-half of such profits in excess of 10 percent per annum as 
partial or complete reimbursement for operating-differential-sub- 
sidy payments received by the contractor for such 10-year period, 
but the amount of excessive profit so recaptured shall not in any 
case exceed the amount of the operating-differential-subsidy pay- 
ments theretofore made to the contractor for such period under 
such contract and the repayment of such reimbursement to the 
Commission shall be subject to the 8 of section 607.” 

Src. 22. The last sentence of the paragraph of section 607 
(b) of such act is amended to read as follows: “The proceeds of all 
insurance and indemmnities received by the contractor on account 
of total loss of any subsidized vessel and the proceeds of any sale 
or other disposition of such vessel shall also be deposited in the 
capital reserve fund.” 

Sec. 23. Section 607 (b) of such act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: “The contractor 
may, with the consent of the Commission, pay from said fund any 
sums owing but not yet due on notes secured by mortgages on 
subsidized vessels.” 

Sec. 24. The second paragraph of section 607 (c) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“If the profits, without regard to capital gains and capital 
losses, earned by the business of the subsidized vessels and services 
incident thereto exceed 10 percent per annum and exceed the per- 
centage of profits deposited in the capital-reserve fund, as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, the contractor shall deposit 
annually such excess profits in this reserve fund. From the special 
reserve fund the contractor may make the following disbursements 
and no others.” 

Sec. 25. Section 607 (c) (2) of such act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Reimbursement to the contractor's general funds for cur- 
rent operating losses on completed voyages of subsidized vessels 
whenever the Commission shall determine it is improbable that 
such current losses will be made up by profits on other voyages 
during the current year.” 

Sec. 26. Section 607 of such act is amended by inserting two 
new subsections after subsection (e) to read as follows: 

„t) Unless otherwise provided in the operating-differential sub- 
sidy contract, upon the termination of any such contract, the re- 
serve funds required under this act shall be the property of the 
contractor, except for such amounts as may be due the United 
States. å 

“(g) With the approval of the Commission, the contractor may 
voluntarily increase the amount of either or both reserve funds 
by depositing in such fund or funds any or all of the earnings 
otherwise available for distribution to stockholders, or may trans- 
fer funds from the special reserve funds to the capital reserve 
fund.“ 

Sec. 27. Section 607 (f) of such act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(h) The earnings of any contractor receiving an operating- 
differential subsidy under authority of this act, which are de- 
posited in the contractor’s reserve funds as provided in this sec- 
tion, except earnings withdrawn from the special reserve funds 
and paid into the contractor’s general funds or distributed as 
dividends or bonuses as provided in paragraph 4 of subsection (c) 
of this section, shall be exempt from all Federal taxes. Earnings 
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withdrawn from such special reserve fund shall be taxable as if 
earned during the year of withdrawal from such fund.” 

Sec. 28. Section 609 (b) of such act is hereby repealed. Sec- 
tion 609 (a) of such act is amended by striking out “(a).” 

Sec. 29. Title VI of such act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 611. (a) The contractor, upon compliance with the pro- 
visions of this section, may transfer to foreign registry the ves- 
sels covered by any operating-differential subsidy contract held 
by him, in the event that the United States defaults upon such 
contract or cancels it without just cause. Any contractor desiring 
to transfer any such vessel to foreign registry upon such default 
or cancelation shall file an application in writing with the Com- 
mission setting forth its contentions with respect to the lack of 
just cause or lawful grounds for such default or cancelation. The 
Commission shall afford the contractor an opportunity for a hear- 
ing within 20 days after such contractor files written application 
therefor, and after the testimony, if any, in such hearing has 
been reduced to writing and filed with the Commission, it shall, 
within a reasonable time, grant or deny the application by order. 

“(b) If any such application is denied, the contractor may 
obtain a review of the order of denial in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, by filing in such court, 
within 20 days after the entry of such order, a written petition 
praying that the order of the Commission be set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith served upon any member of 
the Commission, or upon any officer thereof designated by the Com- 
mission for that purpose, and thereupon the Commission shall 
certify and file in the court a transcript of the record upon which 
the order complained of was entered. Upon the filing of such 
transcript such court shall have exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether such cancelation or default was without just cause, 
and to affirm or set aside such order. The judgment and decree 
of the court affirming or setting aside any such order of the Com- 
mission shall be final. 

“(c) No transfer of vessels to foreign registry under this sec- 
tion shall become effective until any indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment or to any citizen of the United States, secured by such 
vessels, has been paid or discharged, and until after the expira- 
tion of 90 days from the date of final determination of the appli- 
cation or the appeal, if any. Within such 90-day period the Com- 
mission may (1) with the consent of the contractor purchase the 
vessels at cost to the contractor plus cost of capital improve- 
ments thereon, less 5 percent annual depreciation upon such ves- 
sel, and the actual depreciated costs of capital improvements 
thereon, or (2) reinstate the contract and adjust or settle the 
default found by the Commission or the court to exist.” 

Mr. O’MALLEY (interrupting the reading of the bill). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the bill up to section 30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 30. Title VI, as amended, of such act is further amended 
by adding a new section at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“Sec, 612. (a) The term ‘intercoastal commerce of the United 
States’ for the purposes of this section shall mean commerce upon 
the high seas on regular routes from port to port between one 
State of the United States and any other State of the United 
States (including the Territory of Hawaii) by way of the Panama 


“(b) The Commission is authorized and directed to consider the 


application of any citizen of the United States for financial aid in 
the operation of a vessel or vessels which are to be used in an 
essential service, route, or line in the intercoastal commerce of 
the United States and suitable for economical and speedy conver- 
sion into a naval or military auxiliary, or otherwise suitable for the 
use of the United States in time of war or national emergency. 
If the Commission approves the application, it may enter into a 
contract with the applicant for the payment of an operating sub- 
sidy determined in accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(c) of this section, for the operation of such vessel or vessels in 
such service for a period not exceeding 20 years, subject to all the 
appropriate and applicable provisions of this act, with respect to 
the granting of operating~-differential subsidies for the operation 
of a vessel or vessels in the foreign commerce of the United 
States. 

“(c) No operating subsidy shall be paid under this section for 
the operation of a vessel unless it (1) has accommodations for a 
minimum of 200 first- or cabin-class passengers, and (2) shall 
demonstrate by actual trials conducted under the supervision of 
the Commission that she is capable of maintaining the speed here- 
inafter specified on full-load displacement, with a clean bottom, 
on a measured trial course with the wind not in excess of force 3, 
Beauford scale, with the machinery developing 80 percent of con- 
tract shaft horsepower. The operating subsidy to be paid under 
this section shall be fixed in the contract and shall not exceed $2 
per displacement ton for each round intercoastal voyage of vessels 
capable of maintaining a speed of 25 knots per hour, and shall not 
exceed $1 per displacement ton for each round intercoastal voyage 
of vessels capable of maintaining a speed of 16.5 knots per hour. 
Upon any vessel capable of maintaining a speed of more than 16.5 
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knots and not more than 25 knots per hour the operating subsidy 
per displacement ton, per round intercoastal voyage, shall be 
directly proportionate to the speed of the vessel: Provided, That 
the requirement that a vessel shall have accommodations for a 
minimum of 200 first- or cabin-class passengers may be waived by 
the Commission upon the receipt of a certificate from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that any specific vessel without such accommo- 
dations is suitable for economical and speedy conversion into a 
naval or military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, 
and that the availability of such vessel is desirable for those pur- 
poses. The displacement shall be taken at the maximum summer 
loadline as prescribed under the provisions of the Coastwise Load- 
line Act, 1935. 

“(d) In determining whether the vessel or vessels are to be used 
in an essential service, route, or line in the intercoastal commerce 
of the United States, the Commission shall, in order to prevent 
the operation of an undesirable excess of tonnage in such com- 
merce, take into consideration: (1) The national-defense program 
and requirements of the Navy Department and (2) the economic 
desirability and necessity for the transportation services to be per- 
formed by such vessel or vessels.” 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'MALLEY: Page 21, line 12, strike 
out all of section 30, on pages 21, 22, 23, and 24. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered is self-explanatory. It has for its purpose the de- 
letion of section 30 from this bill, which in general is a 
good bill and should not be jeopardized for the benefit of 
the owners of a few luxury liners who want to get a $2-a- 
ton advantage to compete with the railroads. 

My distinguished friend from New York has always made 
@ very good argument, but today he talks about romance. 
He mentioned the romance of traveling one way on one of 
these boats and coming back by railroad and he gave that 
as a reason why this would not hurt the railroads. He did 
not say anything, however, about the romance of $2-a-ton 
opportunity to underbid the railroads of this country on 
their rates which are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He did not say anything about these six luxury 
liners with that $2-a-ton advantage coming into the inter- 
coastal trade and competing and putting out of business 
the operators of every other ship that cannot qualify be- 
cause of their slow speed and because of the fact they cannot 
accommodate 200 first-class passengers. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I shall yield to the gentleman in a 
minute. I only have 5 minutes, 

Mr. CULKIN. I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. I did say that this legislation does not 
affect the railroads one iota. The gentleman might put 
that in there. 

Mr. O'MALLEY.. I do not agree with the gentleman. I 
say that any time these big luxury liners get a $2-a-ton 
jump on the railroads, whose rates are set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, they will take tonnage away from 
the railroads and they will take it away from the present 
intercoastal ships that cannot come under this bill because 
they do not make the speed and have not the required 
accommodations. The gentleman in his own remarks ad- 
mitted that this is nothing but a present to these six ships 
that are not now in the intercoastal trade and we should 
not jeopardize this bill on account of six ships that might 
serve a California port if Uncle Sam guarantees their profits. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman’s amendment is agreed 
to it will delete from the bill this so-called subsidy feature? 

Mr. OMALLEN. Les; it will take this obnoxious, malodor- 
ous attempt to bail out some bankruptcy luxury liners from 
the bill. We talk about water in the railroads. These ship 
companies had so much water in the ships when they were 
built that the United States should not be compelled to bail 
them out now. If you want to give subsidies, allow the rail- 
roads $2 a ton subsidy like you propose to give to these six 
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ships, then we from the Middle West will not be afraid that 
the railroads will be any worse off than they are now. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking of these beneficiaries of the ship 
subsidies and their tender regard for the country and its 
welfare, 2 years ago the Congress, in an effort to protect 
human life at sea and to provide employment for workers 
made mandatory the installation of automatic sprinklers 
aboard passenger ships. Naturally this involved a small 
expense on ship operators. Of course, they care but little 
for lives of passengers where dollars are involved, and it is 
my understanding that as a result of trick regulations there 
are many passenger ships which the legislation specifically 
called to be equipped with automatic sprinklers but through 
these trick regulations the owners have declined to equip the 
ships with the automatic sprinklers. It has been my obser- 
vation that the ship owners who have received many millions 
of dollars out of the Public Treasury hesitate and refuse to 
comply with legislation enacted by the Congress to protect 
the lives of those who travel at sea. To add more of these 
economic and business parasites to the Treasury pay roll of 
subsidies is an insult to the intelligence of the country and 
a blot on ability of Congress to protect the Treasury from 
such unsonscionable raiding by special interests. 

The supporters of section 30 come in here and say that 
it will not hurt the railroads, but you give these owners, this 
special privileged group, the advantage. The gentleman 
from California stated in his closing remarks that this will 
enable these ships to compete with the railroads. That is 
the gentleman’s own statement, and I understand he is one 
of the sponsors of this section in the bill. Why destroy a 
good bill because you want to take care of six ships? 

Mr. FORD of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. FORD of California. How much a ton do the rail- 
roads pay in the way of Panama Canal tolls when they carry 
freight across the continent? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I do not know, but I do not see where 
that enters into the question. 

Mr. FORD of California. I do; because every ship that 
comes through the Panama Canal pays a toll. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Why does not the gentleman say that 
Uncle Sam should let these ships go through the Canal with- 
out a toll then? 

Mr. FORD of California. We should. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Then bring in a bill like that, but do not 
bring in a bill to rescue these six ships and their owners under 
the guise of national defense, because that is the “baloney” 
that is always brought in here whenever some special- 
privilege fellows want to be taken care of and want to dip 
their sticky fingers into the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There is a bill pending right now in the 
Senate providing for just what the gentleman from Califor- 
nia wants; so why not consider that bill and not jeopardize 
this one? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. That is what I am proposing here with 
my amendment. Let the question of Canal toll come in on 
its merits. If the toll is too high, do not try to reduce the 
tolls under the guise of national defense or a ship-subsidy 
proposition. Come out in the open and do it straightfor- 
wardly. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Has the gentleman noticed in the press of the 
last few days a number of conferences held by the President 
with the executives of various railroads in order to devise 
some plan to pull the railroads out of bankruptcy? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I read the headlines, but I do not pay 
much attention to them. I know some conferences have been 
held to rescue the railroads. Now we want to give the ships 
a romantic subsidy of $2 a ton in competition with the rail- 
reads. That is not only a romantic but a sweet thought for 
the boys who are stuck with those big liners. It is far from 
romantic, however, for the taxpayer who will foot the bill 
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unless you strike out section 30 by adopting my amend- 
ment. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out. the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said about all I desire on this sec- 
tion except that I do want to clear up a misunderstanding. 
No owners or anybody representing any owners ever sought 
subsidies from your committee. Whether the subsidy would 
be given to the particular ships mentioned or to other ships 
I do not know. I do not know whether, if the Maritime 
Commission took them over, it would put these ships back 
on the line. There has been no question of protecting par- 
ticular ship owners. The committee has not approached the 
question from that point of view. I do not wish those 
charges to affect your deliberations. Unless you can predi- 
cate your decision for this subsidy upon the ground of na- 
tional defense, let the section go out, as far as I am con- 
cerned. However, I call attention to the fact there are 
30,000 miles of coast line to be defended, and the committee, 
whether properly or improperly, has looked at the question 
solely from the viewpoint of protection for the West coast 
and the country. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Is it not a fact, insofar as the gentle- 
man’s knowledge goes, as well as the knowledge of the com- 
mittee, that under the terms of this section only six ships 
now in existence can obtain subsidies? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know about ships now in existence. 
There is none running through the Panama Canal. I un- 
derstand provision has been made to put these ships on other 
lines. It may be that ships would have to be constructed. 

Let me call attention to one thing stated by the gentleman, 
about putting other lines out of business. We have provided 
that in fixing the rates differences in speed shall be taken 
into consideration in fixing differentials. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. But only down to 16 knots. 

Mr. BLAND. No; differentials in fixing the rates on those 
ships shall be provided to take care of the slower ships. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Could a slower ship participate in a 
subsidy under this section? 

Mr. BLAND. No; it could not. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. That is the point I made, that the pres- 
ent ships in the coastal service could not participate. 

Mr. BLAND. I wonder if we cannot have an agreement 
with regard to limiting debate upon this section? As I 
stated, I have said all I desired to say. If agreement can- 
not be reached, we will let debate run on for a while. We 
wish to conclude the bill if we can. I do not desire to shut 
off debate. I realize the interest of gentlemen in this matter. 


-We will Iet debate run on for a while. 


[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that personalities cut no figure 
in the deliberations of this House, but by a strange turn in 
the wheel of fate the father of this amendment, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WELCH] represented this House at the funeral of our late 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Colden of California, and is 
now route to Washington from California. The gentle- 
man [Mr. WELCH] expected this bill would come up next week. 
He is its chief exponent and could make a most vigorous and 
eloquent defense of its purpose if he were here. 

I have received the following wire from the gentleman 
from California: 

Regret impossible to be present today when merchant marine 
bill comes up. Sincerely hope bill passes and no attempt made 
to interfere with Pacific-coast provision. Necessity for this pro- 
vision increasing daily. 

RicHarp J. WELCH, 
Member of Congress. 

Of course, “Dick,” as you all know, is one of our best- 
loved Members. I wish to put this wire in the Recorp so 
his absence may be explained. I say again, I realize these 
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measures do not turn upon personalities, but I do wish he 
were here so he might go into the bill more fully. 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will yield, I may say that 
when the rule was issued I understood it would come up 
for consideration next week, and wired the gentleman from 
California to that effect. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. 
here otherwise. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to section 30 of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the ancient slogan, “The old flag and an 
appropriation,” reaches its very highest exemplification in 
section 30 of this bill, which proposes to give an already 
highly favored and subsidized form of transportation an 
additional subsidy at the expense of another form of trans- 
portation that, judged by capital structure, is worth 100 
times more than all the ships in existence in the United 
States. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not have time to yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that these ships do not get. any subsidy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I do not see 
how any Member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who attended the hearings on the Pettengill bill 
to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause could possibly 
favor the subsidy carried in this bill, and that whether he 
was for the Pettengill bill or against it. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WirHrRow] a while ago mentioned the 
desertion of the intercoastal traffic through the Panama 
Canal by the intercoastal ship lines at the outbreak of the 
World War, to enter the more profitable foreign trade. I 
want to call your attention for a moment to what happened 
after they returned to the intercoastal traffic. 

When the intercoastal ship lines returned to the Panama 
Canal in about 1922 they had no intercoastal traffic what- 
ever. The railroads had it all. At the time the hearings 
were held on the Pettengill bill the intercoastal ship lines 
had more than 80 percent of the intercoastal traffic, not in 
any tonnage newly created, because every ton of it was taken 
from the transcontinental railroad lines. 

When we held those hearings, Mr. Frank Lyon, the bril- 
liant and able attorney of the intercoastal ship lines, stated 
in so many words, and you will find his language in the 
record, “We have all the business now.” The fact of the 
matter is that the transcontinental railroads were unable 
and are unable today to compete with the intercoastal ship 
lines, even without the subsidy carried in this bill. They 
cannot get. down to those rates, and have been virtually put 
out of transcontinental business. 

The astonishing thing is that they have been put out of 
business by a form of transportation that does not represent 
more than 1 percent of the cost of the railroads of this 
country. It was an astonishing thing to learn before that 
committee that all the ship lines in the United States do 
not represent a capital investment of over $200,000,000, 
whereas the railways of the country represent a capital in- 
vestment of $25,000,000,000. 

On that basis, water transportation ought to be cheaper, 
but as a great lumberman from Washington said in con- 
nection with the Pettengill bill, We need something besides 
cheap transportation, we need a market.” I said, “How does 
it come that lumber from Washington on tidewater is down 
here asking for legislation in behalf of the railroads.” 

He said, We need something besides cheap transportation; 
we need markets for our lumber.” He further said, “Fifteen 
years ago the railroads bought 75 percent of our lumber. 
Now they buy only 25 percent; but,” he said, “15 years ago 
75 percent of our lumber went by railroad and only 25 per- 
cent by water, while now the figures are reversed and the 
water has the 75 percent and the railroads only 25 percent, 
and they are not able to buy our lumber.” 

What more subsidies and aid does the intercoastal ship- 
Ping business think they have got to have? The gentleman 


The gentleman would have been 
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from New York says they get no subsidies. Nature gave them 
a free waterway and the Federal Government furnished 
them with free harbor terminals and the cheap use of the 
Panama Canal, and they have little capital investment. All 
they need is an old ship and a dock to tie up to and the rest 
is furnished them free. Now, it is proposed in this bill to 
give them an additional subsidy of two or three dollars a ton 
on freight, which will absolutely put every transcontinental 
railroad in the country out of business. [Applause.] 

All this is to be done under the plea of the national defense. 
What transportation agency served the national defense dur- 
ing the Great War, when the intercoastal ships deserted the 
Panama Canal for the foreign traffic, and when there was no 
motor transportation to speak of? It was the railroads. 
They not only carried all the normal traffic of the country 
but the emergency traffic caused by the war. They were the 
sole transportation agency of the country. 

And in the event of another war emergency they will be the 
sole transportation agency of the country, except as supple- 
mented in a very small way by trucks and busses. In the 
transportation field the railroads will still remain the first 
arm of the national defense. Even if the Panama Canal 
should not be put out of commission—and I think it will be 
it will be grossly inadequate to handle the vast transconti- 
nental traffic. They could not handle 5 percent of it, even 
if the Canalis kept open. The burden will rest upon eight or 
nine transcontinental lines of railway. Are we going to fur- 
ther cripple them in order to hand a bonus to a few ship 
lines? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WELCRHI, who represents with me the seaport of 
San Francisco, has for many years been profoundly inter- 
ested in the development of an American merchant marine. 
The distinguished chairman of the committee which has this 
bill in charge has already announced that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WELCH] did a great deal of the work 
upon which the committee predicated its recommendation of 
this section of the bill. It is a matter of extreme regret to 
me that this bill had to be considered in his absence, which 
is occasioned by the recent death of our former colleague, 
the late Representative Charles Colden, of California. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH] was in fre- 
quent consultation with the former chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, Hon. Joseph Kennedy, prior to his re- 
linquishment of that post, and I know that they were in 
complete agreement as to the vital importance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine for purposes of national defense. 
Indeed, the gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH] has re- 
peatedly stated that his primary justification of an operat- 
ing subsidy for vessels in the intercoastal trade is his earnest 
conviction that this procedure offers the only practical 
method of keeping vessels suitable for auxiliary naval service 
in the waters of the Pacific. 

I would like to read at this point an excerpt from a radio 
address made by Mr. Kennedy at San Francisco on January 
8 of this year: 

For purposes of national defense, vessels in domestic service are 
even more valuable than those engaged in international commerce. 
The former are always in or near American waters, subject to in- 
stant call. Vessels in foreign trade, on the other hand, spend per- 
haps three-fourths of their time on the high seas or in foreign 
waters, subject to various hazards in time of trouble. The action 
of the United States with regard to German vessels during the 
World War shows what we might expect, even from neutral na- 
tions, in any future conflict that may arise. 

It appears, therefore, that the United States might well consider 
the subsidizing of vessels in domestic trade as a matter of national 
defense, 

I have been asked to read also at this time a letter ad- 
dressed to the gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH] by 
Admiral R. E. Ingersoll, former Chief of Naval Operations, 
dated February 7, 1938: 


My Dran Mr. Wrrorr: Confirming the testimony which I gave 
before the House committee on February 4 and my further 
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telephone conversation with you this morning, the number of fast 
passenger ships we should like to use on very short notice in the 
event of an emergency is about 16, such vessels to be employed 
as 3 ships, transports, etc., with little Da no conversion. 

ch vessels were employed in foreign trade to the Orient, 
ee South Omarica o or in the Atlantic, the indications are 
that only 40 of the vessels would be available on short 
notice at Pacific coast ports, Therefore, in order to have about 


it would be prudent policy to build about 50 vessels of this class. 


The legislation under consideration is of vital importance 
to the entire Nation because it seeks to correct an alarming 
situation which threatens the very existence of the American 
merchant marine. We of the Pacific coast realize, perhaps 
more keenly- 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from California may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. We of the Pacific coast realize, perhaps 
more keenly than the citizens of any other sections of our 
country, that unless immediate governmental aid is afforded 
to our commercial ships the flag of the United States will 
almost disappear from our most important intercoastal trade 
routes. : 

Sometime ago the passenger lines which for many years 
cperated on regular schedules between the important major 
ports of the Pacific coast were withdrawn from service, and 
very recently a fleet of the largest and fastest ships plying 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, via the Panama 
Canal, has been removed from this run. 

Another major ship line, which for many years has op- 
erated in the intercoastal—Canal—trade, has also announced 
its intention to remove its ships from this service. The 
owners of these lines have announced very frankly that the 
rapid increase in cost of operation during recent years, 
coupled with the tolls imposed on American vessels for the 
use of the Panama Canal, has made it impossible for them 
to continue their operations on a self-sustaining basis. 

Obviously the loss of these important ship lines has been 
a severe economic blow to the entire Pacific coast. But the 
commerce of the Nation as a whole is imperiled by the likeli- 
hood that more and more ships will be withdrawn from the 
merchant marine service in the immediate future unless our 
Government aids in solving their operating problem. In the 
foreign trade our American ships have long been in competi- 
tion with vessels manned by alien labor at rates of pay far 
below those established as the American standard, and the 
Federal Government has recognized the necessity of subsidiz- 
ing these lines in order to maintain the Stars and Stripes on 
the seven seas. Even with the subsidy now in effect, certain 
of the most important ship lines operating between our west 
coast and the Orient have found it impossible to earn their 
operating costs, and emergency Federal assistance has re- 
cently been granted in notable instances. 

It seems rather paradoxical to a layman that American 
ships, running from an American port to a foreign port are 
made eligible for Government subsidies, while other Ameri- 
can ships starting from an American port, stopping at nu- 
merous foreign ports, and winding up at another American 
port on the opposite side of our continent, are declared to 
be ineligible for operating aid. The legislation now being 
considered is designed primarily to correct this paradox in 
the case of vessels which would be suitable for auxiliary 
national defense in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. Les. 

Mr, McCORMACK. The auxiliary part of our Navy is 
just as important as the actual fighting vessels of the Navy 
themselves, is it not? 

Mr. HAVENNER. It has been so pronounced many times. 
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Mr. McCORMACEK. And our auxiliary navy is very weak 
and in very bad condition, as I understand it. 

Mr. HAVENNER. It is almost negligible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do I understand that these vessels 
will receive a $40,000 subsidy on.each trip? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I cannot give the gentleman the exact 
figure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In any event, they will pay back 
about $25,000 in tolls going through the Canal. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I believe that is the fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr, SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, from the year 1789 to 
the year 1856 American-built, -manned, and -owned ships 
carried the products of our Nation to all the ports of the 
world. We were the second greatest Nation of the world 
in tonnage, having 5,600,000 tons, while Great Britain’s mer- 
chant-marine tonnage was 5,900,000. The tonnage of all 
the rest of the nations of the world combined was 5,600,- 
000. The cause of this tremendous development of our 
American merchant marine was due to the subsidy that 
Congress had granted from the formation of our Govern- 
ment until it ceased in the year 1857. 

When Congress discontinued subdizing the American mer- 
chant marine in 1856, the entire shipping industry of our 
Nation collapsed. The people of New England and from 
the rest of our country who had invested their money in 
the operation of ships invested it in the railroads. Through- 
out the length and breadth of our country railroads were 
extended into new territories. The eyes of the East were 
turned toward the fertile plains of the West. The sons and 
daughters of the Thirteen Original Colonies sped westward 
and the empire of the sea was abandoned for the great 
development of the empire of the West. The finances that 
had been instrumental in developing the clipper ships were 
thrown into the treasury of the new railroads. Congress 
subsidized heavily the railroad developments that carried the 
commerce and traffic of the Nation from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. As the railroads grew in power, strength, and de- 
velopment, so correspondingly the American merchant ma- 
rine dwindled from the seven seas until in the year 1914 we 
had the lowest tonnage of any nation of the world. Not a 
dollar was contributed in subsidies by the Congress of the 
United States to the development and perfection of our mer- 
chant marine from the year 1857 to the year 1917 when the 
World War broke out. 

Before the Civil War began, 75 percent of the export and 
import cargo of the United States was carried in American 
ships. This dropped to 8 percent in the year 1914 at the 
outbreak of the World War. With the start of the terrible 
world conflict, our European allies withdrew all their ship- 
ping to their own purposes. American cotton was left in 
the fields unpicked or stored in warehouses because no Amer- 
ican ships could transport these products abroad. The same 
thing was true of wheat, corn, and other commodities, ex- 
cept in such cases where these products were required by the 
Allies for their own use. When the United States entered 
the World War in 1917, we had no vessels to transport our 
troops and commerce and our Government had to rely upon 
foreign ships for which it paid a very high price to England 
and France and later to Italy to transport our American 
soldiers to all the distant lands where the Army and Navy 
had to send them in order to fight the battle of our Allies. 

To counteract the tragedy of our having neglected our 
American merchant marine, that was the smallest in the 
world, the United States spent during the World War the 
sum of $3,500,000,000, most of which went into wooden ships 
which were later found to be absolutely unsuited for com- 
mercial purposes, involving a tremendous loss of money spent 
to maintain these obsolete vessels. Had the people of the 
United States, through their Congress, developed an adequate 
merchant marine, it would have been unnecessary for our 
industrial and agricultural organizations to pay tribute to 
foreign ships in heavy freight charges to carry the exports 
and imports to and from our Nation. 
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In 1902, a great President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, sent a great white squadron composed of battle- 
ships, cruisers, and torpedo boats around the world. We 
did not have enough auxiliary cruisers to service these boats. 
We had to go to foreign nations to get colliers, auxiliary 
ships, and tenders to accompany that fleet on the remainder 
of this trip around the world. That was the first time in 
the history of our Nation that our attention was directed to 
the lack of our preparations in auxiliary cruisers through the 
shortcomings of our merchant marine, to assist our fighting 
ships in the defense of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, Father Time is no respecter of business or 
industry. Progress and the adoption of modern equipment 
and machinery shapes the destiny of our future develop- 
ment. The cause of the disintegration of the railroads of 
our country can be attributed to the competition that has 
come through trucks, through busses, through automobiles, 
through commercial aviation, through inland waterways, be- 
sides our intercoastal merchant marine. 

We have given subsidies to agriculture through bounties, 
to industry through the tariff, to banks through the opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank System, to labor through 
restricted immigration, to various States through flood con- 
trol, and countless other subsidies. 

To develop an adequate American merchant marine that 
will be used for national defense, we must aid in the de- 
velopment of intercoastal shipping by subsidizing all modern- 
built intercoastal ships, which ships could be used in time 
of war for the defense of the Pacific coast where the great 
American battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
are found today to protect our interests in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, at this very moment America has the low- 
est shipping tonnage of any nation in the world. Give a 
sustaining subsidy to our American merchant marine in for- 
eign intercourse, as well as intercoastal trade, as was given 
the railroads in the early days, and with American-built 
shipping liners that can compete for its own foreign trade 
and the trade of the world, we can once again become one 
of the great maritime nations of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, America needs more ships, the best ships 
of every type, in coastal, intercoastal, and in inland waters. 

We must have American-built ships, built by Americans, 
manned by Americans, flying the American flag, and forever 
ready to protect our maritime and commercial interests in 
time of peace and ready to assist our great Navy as auxiliary 
cruisers in time of war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, having successfully defended the fair names 
of the great States of Missouri, Kansas, and several other 
Midwestern States this afternoon and having shown con- 
clusively that they will not be injured but rather will be 
benefited by this legislation, I now rise to call the attention 
of this committee to what I think is the most important 
feature of this legislation, that of national defense. The 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 states: 

It is necessary for the national defense that the United States 


shall have a merchant marine capable of serving as a naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency. 


I believe that any of us who knows anything about our 
Navy or merchant marine operations subscribe to that senti- 
ment. The gentleman from New York who has just. preceded 
me referred to the fact that when Theodore Roosevelt sent 
this Nation’s fleet around the world they had to employ 
foreign ships to coal the fleet. You can appreciate what 
would happen in the event. of national emergency if we did 
not have these auxiliary vessels. 

Mr. STROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from New York for 
& very brief question. 
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section is retained in the bill it will be instrumental in pro- 
viding the new ships we need to keep up with our battleships. 

Mr. CARTER. I most thoroughly agree with the statement 
of the gentleman from New York. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
this Nation should be engaged in a battle somewhere out 
in the Pacific toward the Hawaiian Islands; it does not take 
any stretching of the imagination to know that in order 
to maintain and sustain that fleet, to give them oil, food, 
munitions, and other supplies we must have a constant stream 
of auxiliary vessels plying back and forth between the fleet 
and the mainland. That is exactly what this type of ship 
will be fitted for. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. And we need ships that can keep up in 
speed with the battleships, not old tubs that cannot exceed 
8 or 10 knots an hour. 

Mr. CARTER. We certainly need modern and speedy 
ships to carry on this work. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, whose State I saved this afternoon. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman mean to imply that 
a ship that will make 16% knots will keep up with a modern 
cruiser in speed? 

Mr. CARTER. That is what the admirals of the Navy 
requested. I asked them that particular question. They 
said that is what they wanted. 

But to get back to my thought, to this naval engagement 
in the Pacific. If our fleet is not supreme, if we have not 
a fleet that can destroy and annihilate any enemy out there 
I wonder what good the wheat fields of Kansas are going 
to be to us? Because if that enemy ever gets a foothold 
in California it is going to be only a brief time until he 
comes eastward. I think, Mr. Chairman, that every man, 
including my good friend from Missouri, should support 
section 30 and vote against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday we passed the rivers and har- 
bors bill authorizing work calling for the expenditure of 
about $34,000,000 for the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of this country. Everyone in this House knows that 
we have already expended more than $2,000,000,000 to im- 
prove the rivers and harbors of this Nation. Everybody 
knows that water-borne transportation is cheaper than rail 
transportation. In the one case God Almighty furnishes 
the right-of-way and man improves it to facilitate water- 
borne commerce. In the latter case the railroads provide 
not only the right-of-way but the money to maintain the 
right-of-way; and we find ourselves devoting the afternoon 
to authorizing a Government subsidy of $2 or $3 à ton to 
water-borne commerce further to compete with the rail- 
roads of the country in spite of the fact that in February 
of this year 85 percent of the railroads of the country had 
operating costs greater than their income. How long can 
they continue without going into bankruptcy? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I listened with a great deal of interest to the 
very excellent argument made by the gentleman from New 
York awhile ago wherein he showed just to what extent com- 
petition of bus, truck, automobile, and airplane had affected 
the railroads, affected them practically to their destruction. 
I am just wondering how much it will help to give them this 
additional competition. 
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Mr. DONDERO. I wish now to answer my good friend 
from New York [Mr. CULKIN], who made the statement this 
afternoon that this would in no way affect the railroads. 

I hold in my hand a number of telegrams, none of which 
come from railroads, but they do come from men who work 
on the railroads. They believe that if section 30 remains in 
this bill that it will cause a loss of employment, and I agree 
with their views. I submit for the consideration of the 
House one of these telegrams, This bill may affect the peo- 
ple in your congressional districts. This telegram reads as 
follows: 

Understand Merchant Marine Act (H. R. 10315) will be discussed 
on floor of House Thursday. Also that section 30 provides subsidy 
on vessels operating through Panama Canal. Further subsidies to 
competing forms of transportation will further cripple railroads 
meaning additional loss of employment for rail workers. Urge you 
to do everything possible to eliminate section 30 from the bill. 

FLOYD E. DRAKE, 
Executive secretary, Michigan railroad employees 
and Citizens’ League. 

I have another telegram from Pontiac, Mich., and also a 
number of telegrams from various individuals in the State of 
Michigan. All of them are opposed to section 30 in this bill 
granting a Government subsidy to certain coastal shipping. 

Section 30 ought to be deleted from the bill and I hope 
the membership of this committee will support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin to strike it 
out. LApplause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. HARRINGTON and Mr. HOOK reserved the right to 
object. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, section 30 of the 
merchant-marine bill conveys the same benefits to inter- 
coastal commerce of the United States as that conferred upon 
our shipping on the high seas, 

First, let me call your attention to the objectives of the 
Merchant Marine Act as first outlined by the Honorable 
Joseph P. Kennedy, former chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, This objective was twofold: 

First, to restore America to a front-rank position in world 
commerce by subsidizing our ships engaged in foreign com- 
merce on the high seas. 

Second, to build up an auxiliary to the American Navy. 

Some time during consideration of the bill in commit- 
tee, section 30 was inserted to confer the same subsidy bene- 
fits on intercoastal shipping between American ports pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal, 

Let us examine briefiy the hidden dynamite in section 30. 
What does it mean? It means that we are going to subsi- 
dize with Government benefits water transportation between 
our east and west coasts, which shipping is already in 
direct competition with our practically bankrupt railroads. 
Under present conditions it is already difficult, if not im- 
possible, for railroads to compete at a profit with water 
competition between the two coasts. If this further sub- 
sidy or Government financial aid is given the intercoastal 
water shipping, the railroads may as well give up the 
ghost. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARRINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. THURSTON. Does the gentleman know whether or 
not members of the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
members of the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce were called in, consulted, and asked to ex- 
plain just how far and to what extent this would inter- 
fere with or furnish competition to rail transportation? 
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Mr. HARRINGTON. To my knowledge the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission were never consulted 
in connection with this matter. 

Mr. THURSTON. So the public officials who know most 
about this subject were not consulted about the proposi- 
tion at all? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. That is correct. 

Danger No. 2 of this section applies directly to and is a 
serious discrimination against the entire inland United 
States. If enacted, it would mean that cities and territory 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts would enjoy preferential 
and discriminatory freight rates which could not possibly 
be extended to inland America. Thus, encouragement 
would be given to industries to abandon their present loca- 
tions in midland America and locate on one of the coasts. 
This naturally would dislocate and displace labor in the 
Middle West. 

Let us also consider the effect of this provision to sub- 
sidize intercoastal shipping upon the farmer. To meet this 
competition, the railroads must again decrease their rates 
on transcontinental shipments. The danger lies in the fact 
that to further decrease the transcontinental rates, the 
railroads must of necessity seek an increase in interstate 
rates on the short hauls in the Middle West. Who will 
ultimately foot the bill? 

First, the farmers of all that great west central region 
from Ohio to the Rockies and from the Canadian border 
south to that rim of the States on the Gulf coast. The 
consumers in that area also will suffer even as they have 
since the construction of the Panama Canal. Let me say 
to you that unless section 30 of this bill is entirely elim- 
inated the second rape of the great Middle West will have 
been accomplished. Our farmers will suffer. Railroad 
labor—all labor—will suffer, our cities will be depopulated 
and nothing but ultimate ruin can come from the inclusion 
of section 30. 

I appeal to the Members in all fairness to all sections of 
the country to eliminate this from the bill. It has no place 
in an act designed solely to foster foreign trade and supple- 
ment our national defense. 

Those of you in the East and in the great cities—beware 
of this section. Your citizens too will have to pay in the 
form of increased food and fuel prices. It is to your in- 
terests to help eliminate this section. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that through 
the Shipping Board we have paid out over three and a half 
billion dollars in subsidies for our merchant marine? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. That is correct as far as my in- 
formation goes. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska (Mr, 
CorreEE] will be recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O'MALLEY] to eliminate section 30 from this 
bill. 

There is not a man in this House living between the Alle- 
gheny Mountains on the east and the Rocky Mountains on 
the west who, knowing the provisions of section 30, could 
fail to support this amendment. 

Section 30 has no place in this bill which is designed pri- 
marily to encourage foreign commerce. Section 30 provides 
subsidies for intercoastal shipping that may entail an ex- 
pense to the Federal Government of around $10,000,000 a 
year. It provides a subsidy up to $2 per displacement ton 
for each round intercoastal voyage which means approxi- 
mately $3 a ton of cargo. In other words, it provides a 
subsidy of 15 cents per hundredweight on freight moving by 
water in certain vessels from the west coast through the 
Panama Canal to the Gulf or Atlantic-coast points, and vice 
versa. It means subsidized competition for the transcon- 
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tinental railroads to the extent of 15 cents per hundred- 
weight. It will mean the further loss of jobs for thousands 
of railroad employees and a further decrease in volume for 
the railroads which are already facing bankruptcy. 

This subsidized water transportation will also tend to 
dislocate industry and increase the movement of industry 
from the interior to the coast with the consequent loss of 
employment in the interior of the United States. The loss 
of this freight by the railroads will entail a heavier burden 
on the shippers of the interior who in order to maintain 
their only means of transportation will be called upon to 
pay higher freight rates. A subsidy of 15 cents per hun- 
dredweight on sugar, flour, and many other agricultural 
commodities will adversely affect the producers and the 
price level of those commodities in the interior. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Munpock! is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, about a year 
ago I was opposed to the Pettengill bill then before this 
House. At that time I gave as one of my reasons that I 
feared if the railroads were given an opportunity to cut down 
their rates, they would destroy the American merchant ma- 
rine. Of course, I had other reasons also. I do not know 
whether you feel that a landlubber from the far West had 
an insincere regard for the merchant marine at that time 
or not, but I assure you I did have a very sincere regard for 
it and its welfare then and now. I want the United States 
to have a very good merchant marine, but I am not willing 
to wreck the railroads of the country for the best merchant 
marine in the world. This subsidy of ships would hurt our 
railroads. 

I may remind you that Alexander Hamilton in the first 
Presidential administration in American history asked and 
obtained from Congress a great concession to our coastwise 
shipping. From the days of the first Washington admin- 
istration until the present time our coastwise ships have 
been released from foreign competition. They have had a 
monopoly on that sea carriage. It looks to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is enough without allowing additional sub- 
sidies. 

We have heard a great deal about cutthroat competition. 
I do not want either the railroads or the merchant marine 
to be in a position where they may engage in cutthroat com- 
petition. Our country needs both the railroads and the mer- 
chant marine. It looks to me as if we ought to be able to 
bring these great agencies of transportation under the con- 
trol of one body in such a way that justice and fairness will 
result. Their rates should be fixed by the same commis- 
sion, or so it seems to me. 

I have seen and you have seen small communities in the 
interior of our country made and unmade by the railroads, 
depending upon whether the railroad came or failed to come 
their way. The same thing applies to States. The railroads 
made development possible in a dozen or more far Western 
States. Those States of the interior, having no water con- 
nection, still depend vitally upon rail transportation. I feel 
certain that any great increase of rail rates to those in- 
terior points would throw an economic blight over the whole 
intermountain country. But to cripple the railroads, or bank- 
rupt them, would throw a more devastating blight over my 
part of the country. I feel that there is another and better 
way to coordinate rail and water carriage and encourage 
coastwise shipping. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, we seem to be 
embarking upon a new policy this afternoon. This bill 
proposes to spend Government money on intercoastal ships. 
These ships are in direct competition with the railroads of 
this country. I realize that our Government is spending 
millions of dollars in subsidies for the building of merchant 
ships. This seems to be our first proposal to give money 
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to shipping concerns on a tonnage basis, for hauling goods 
from one coast of our country to the other. 

This section of the bill proposes to pay from $2 to $3 
per ton for the amount of cargo hauled. The shipping 
lines, it is agreed, are in direct competition with the rail- 
roads. The proponents of this bill have told us a rather 
tragic story concerning half a dozen or more privately owned 
ships that will not be able to make profits unless this sub- 
sidy is allowed. What about the empty freight cars and 
the idle engines that are on the sidetracks of our railroads 
today? What about the thousands of railroad men who 
are out of work throughout this country? What about 
the railroads themselves that are in the hands of receivers, 
and others that are on the verge of bankruptcy? 

This legislation may be of some benefit to a few people 
on the Pacific coast. It will, of course, help the stockholders 
of a few shipping concerns. It will help such concerns to 
build new and additional ships. No one, during the discus- 
sion of this bill, has suggested an amount of money that 
might be expended under its terms, once we get started on 
a program of this kind. The passage of this measure is 
bound to result in injury to the great number of farmers 
and producers of the Middle and Western States. These 
farmers and producers depend upon the railroads for their 
transportation. These railroads cannot compete with the 
freight rates of seacoast vessels that will be subsidized under 
this measure. This bill helps to spell disaster to thousands 
of railroad employees throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. 

The proponents of section 30 of this bill say it is neces- 
sary, among other things, for national-defense purposes. 
This House just a few days ago passed one of the largest 
naval-authorization bills in our history. This House au- 
thorized an expenditure of a hillion and one-half dollars 
for a super-Navy. If we do need a few extra merchant 
ships why not use a small part of the billion and one-half 
dollars for that purpose? It would be much better than to 
spend the taxpayers’ money in subsidies to owners of ships, 
that will help wreck a transportation system that is already 
headed for the rocks. 

They tell you that the people on the Pacific coast, in par- 
ticular, need this measure. It seems they are the only ones 
who are asking for it. Let me call your attention to the 
fact that just this week a bill was introduced in the House 
by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee—asking 
for an additional $29,000,000 to establish more naval bases 
on the Pacific. 

Members of the House, section 30 does not belong in this 
bill. I am sure we all want to vote for the best interests of 
the people of this country. We should, by all means, strike 
this section from the pending bill. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I take it there is one underlying 
fact in reference to this situation that none of us can deny, 
and it is that the American Navy is in a deplorable condi- 
tion on account of lack of auxiliary ships in case the Nation 
needs such ships. I believe you will agree with me that the 
Nation has entered upon a determined policy to have an 
efficient Navy. You know as well as I that we must have 
these auxiliary ships, as well as the battleships, if we are to 
have a real navy. It is not a pleasant thing to vote sub- 
sidies under any condition, but the situation we face today 
is not that situation. The question we face is whether the 
subsidy shall be confined to foreign commerce alone or shall 
include intercoastal service. 

After review of the present situation, Mr. Kennedy reached 
the conclusion that the ships in the intercoastal service to- 
day, even though fully loaded, are running below cost, every 
ship operating at a deficit. There are two reasons why we 
should have a subsidy. One is the purely economic one. I 
confess, the people of the United States cannot afford to 
pay very much just for the economic reason of running a 
ship into San Francisco or Portland, Oreg., but there is a 
reason the people of. the United States cannot afford to 
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ignore, and that is the necessity of providing auxiliary ships, 
which are absolutely essential to our Navy. 

If you will refer to the statement of Mr. Kennedy—and I 
may say I have talked with Mr. Kennedy and realize how 
he thoroughly believes in this—you will find he stated: 

For purposes of national defense, vessels in domestic service are 
even more valuable than those engaged in international service. 

I take that to be the actual fact. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, an editorial in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle last fall with reference to the service that is 
attempted to be subsidized by section 30 referred to it as “the 
luxurious New York-San Francisco service which has grown 
dear to the hearts of maritime-conscious San Franciscans.” 
That is about all there is to this bill; they want to keep this 
luxurious service going at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The editorial goes on to say, in effect, that it is a 
hopeless cause, because Congress would never be so foolish 
as to subsidize these few vessels at the expense of the rest of 
the coastwise traffic and the railroads of the country. But 
you cannot stop California. I am going to defend Cali- 
fornia. My friend the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CarTEk] has been defending Kansas this afternoon. I am 
going to reciprocate. You cannot stop California, so they 
descended en masse on Washington. On the committee were 
the mayors of Oakland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles; nine 
representatives of the American Legion to stress the issue of 
national defense; the adjutant general for the same purpose; 
and 16 Members of the House of Representatives from Cali- 
fornia; and there were two others on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine, including the distinguished gentleman 
{Mr. WELCH], who so ably led the fight in the committee for 
this subsidy. Four chambers of commerce were represented. 
If you will take the list of those who appeared before the 
committee you will find it is a roster of all the great and 
near-great in California. They overpersuaded this commit- 
tee. I am not surprised they were able to do it with all their 
ability and all their charm. This is the reason you have this 
program in the bill. There is no other justification for it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. I have heard quite a little talk about the $2-per- 
ton subsidy, but it goes a little bit further than that. The 
subsidy is on displacement and not a'together on tonnage. 

On the question of national defense, I voted for the billion- 
dollar Navy but I did not expect we were going to authorize 
a lot of subsidies in addition to that billion dollars. I be- 
lieve, as I think a great majority of the Members of this 
House believe, that the railroads of this Nation are just as 
necessary and far more important than some of the ships 
in the merchant marine when it comes to national defense. 
They talk about using the merchant marine as auxiliary 
ships and want these ships in the intercoastal trade. Why 
not build up trade with some of the Central American coun- 
tries and use some of our merchant marine in that trade? 
The ships then would be on hand as auxiliary ships just as 
well if they were used in trade we might build up with Cen- 
tral America as if they were used in the intercoastal trade, 
and they would not then be competing with the railroads of 
the United States. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr, Chairman, I stand as a neutral on the 
question between the bickering gentleman from California 
and the distinguished gentleman from Kansas. I come from 
the Great Lakes country, where we carry every year 130,000,- 
000 tons of freight, and we do not get one red cent of subsidy 
from the Government. 

I have been through the hearings on this matter. I ap- 
proached it in more or less fear and trembling and in some 
doubt, but after I heard all the evidence and had discounted 
the self-interest of the witnesses from California and else- 
where I came to the conclusion that section 30 is sound 
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legislation and is absolutely and unqualifiedly necessary in 
the interest of national defense. 

May I stress at this stage the point that not a single rep- 
resentative of the railroads, that have an active and vigorous 
lobby, spending $18,000,000 a year on lobbying, appeared 
before the committee in my hearing and opposed this section? 

This is simply some of this belated propaganda in the way 
of telegrams coming from employees who have not a single 
notion about what this legislation is all about. I, therefore, 
ask you to vote on the merits of the bill. If you do that you 
will vote against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. [Applause.] i 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SrrovicH) there were—ayes 132, noes 27. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 31. Section 708 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 708. The Commission may, if in its discretion financial aid 
is deemed necessary, enter into a contract with any charterer of 
its vessels for payment to such charterer of an operating-differen- 
tial subsidy upon the same terms and conditions and subject to 
the same limitations and restrictions, where applicable, as are 
elsewhere provided in this act with respect to payments of such 
subsidies to operators of privately owned vessels,” 

Sec. 32. Section 714 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 714. If the Commission shall find that any trade route 
(determined by the Commission to be an essential trade route as 
provided in section 211 of this act) cannot be successfully devel- 
oped and maintained and the Commission’s replacement program 
cannot be achieved under private operation of such trade route by 
a citizen of the United States with vessels under the 
laws thereof, without further Government aid in addition to the 
financial aids authorized under titles V and VI of this act, the 
Commission is authorized to have constructed, in private ship- 
yards or in navy yards, the vessel or vessels of the types deemed 
necessary for such trade route, and to demise such new vessel or 
vessels on bare-boat charter to the American-flag operator estab- 
lished on such trade route, without advertisement or competition, 
upon an annual charter hire of not less than 5 percent of the 
construction cost of such new vessel or vessels. Such charter may 
contain an option to the charterer to purchase such vessel or ves- 
sels from the Commission, within 5 years after the execution of the 
charter, upon the same terms and conditions as are provided in 
title V for the purchase of new vessels from the Commission and 
upon the agreement of the purchaser to pay interest at the rate 
of 3½ percent per annum upon all unpaid portions of the pur- 
chase price from the date of the delivery of the vessel to the 
purchaser under the charter agreement with credit on the 
purchase price for all charter hire theretofore paid by the pur- 
chaser on account of such charter. If the option to purchase is 
exercised, the deferred payments of the purchase price shall not 
be extended beyond the life of the vessel computed on a 20-year 
expectancy.” 

Sec. 33. Section 802 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 802. Every contract executed by the Commission under 
authority of title V of this act shall provide that: 

“In the event the United States shall, through purchase or re- 
quisition, acquire ownership of the vessel or vessels on which a 
construction-differential subsidy was paid, the owner shall be 
paid therefor the fair actual value thereof, but in no event shall 
such payment exceed the actual depreciated construction cost 
thereof (together with the actual depreciated cost of capital im- 
provements thereon, but excluding the cost of national-defense 
features) less the depreciated amount of construction-differential 
subsidy theretofore paid incident to the construction or recon- 
ditioning of such vessel or vessels, or the fair and reasonable scrap 
value of such vessel as determined by the Commission, whichever 
is the greater. Such determination shall be final. In computing 
the depreciated value of such vessel, depreciation shall be com- 
puted on each vessel on the schedule adopted by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for income-tax purposes. 

“The foregoing provision respecting the requisition or the acqui- 
sition of ownership by the United States shall run with the title 
to such vessel or vessels and be binding on all owners thereof,” 

Sec. 34. Section 803 of such act is amended by striking out the 
provisos and the colon following the word “services”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: “except that the Com- 
mission, by a vote of four members (except as provided in section 
201 (a)) may grant an exemption in writing from the provisions 
of this section, upon such terms and conditions and for such spe- 
cific period of time as the Commission deems necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the policy of this act, in any case where: 

“(a) The Commission finds that the enforcement of such pro- 
visions is not necessary to safeguard the economical and fair ap- 
plication of subsidies paid the contractor under this act, and that 
such exemption will promote economy or efficiency of service by 
the merchant marine; and 
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“(b) The person performing the services or supplying the facili- 
ties agrees to account for and pay over to the contractor any and 
all profits resulting from performing such services or supplying 
such facilities.” 

Sec. 35. The proviso in section 804 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: “Provided, however, That under special circum- 
stances and for good cause shown, the Commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, waive the provisions of this section as to any contractor, 
for a specific period of time, by affirmative vote of four of its 
members, except as otherwise vided in section 201 (a).” 

Sec. 36. (a) Section 805 (b) of such act is amended by insert- 
img a period after the word “contractor” at the end thereof. 

(b) Section 805 (c) of such act is amended by striking out “no 

and m lieu thereof No director.” 

Sec. 37. The last sentence of section 805 (d] of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “No contractor shall receive an oper- 
ating-differential subsidy for the operation of any chartered vessel 
save and except during a period of actual emergency determined 

by the Commission, or except as provided in section 708. 
Sec. 38. Section 807 of such act is amended to read as follows: 


Merchant Marine 
Act, 1928, as amended; the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; or this 
act, before the Congress or any committee thereof, or before the 
Ccmmission, unless such shipbuilder or ship operator shall have 
previously filed with the Commigsion in such form and detail as 
the Commission shall by rules and regulations or order prescribe 
as necessary or appropriate in the public interest a statement of the 
subject matter in respect of which such person is retained or em- 
ployed, the nature and character of such retainer or employment, 
and the amount of compensation received or to be received by such 
person, directly or indirectly, in connection therewith. It shall be 
the duty of every such person so employed or retained to file with 
the Commission within 30 days after the close of each calendar 
month during such retainer or employment, in such form and 
detail as the Commission shall by rules and regulations or order 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the public interest, a state- 
ment of the expenses incurred and the compensation received by 
such person during such month in connection with such retainer 
or employment. Whosoever shall violate this provision shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Src. 39. Section 810 of such act is repealed. 

Sec. 40. (a) Section 905 (a) of such act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The words ‘foreign commerce’ or ‘foreign trade’ mean com- 
merce or trade between the United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions, or the District of Columbia, and a foreign country.” 

(b) Section 905 (c) of such act is amended by inserting before 
the period a comma and the following: “and, in the case of a 
corporation, partnership, or association operating a vessel on the 
Great Lakes, or on bays, sounds, rivers, harbors, or inland lakes 
of the United States, the amount of interest required to be owned 
by a citizen of the United States shall be not less than 75 percent.” 

Sec. 41. (a) Section 505 (a) of such act is amended by striking 
out “subsidy is allowed” and inserting in lieu thereof “construction- 
differential subsidy is allowed.” 

(b) Section 602 of such act is amended by striking out “operat- 
ing subsidy” and inserting in lieu thereof “operating-differential 
subsidy.” 

Sec. 42. Section 204 (b) of such act is amended by striking out 
the last sentence thereof. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the bill being read by sections or 
by paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is being read by sections. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill may be considered as 
having been read, and printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLMES. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, would that permit amendments to be offered to any 
section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts include that in his request? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I may say to the gentleman that the next section to 
which any objection has been manifested, as I understand, 
is the section in which the gentleman from Michigan is 
interested, section 42. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be considered as having been read 
down to and including section 42. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who speak in Committee of the Whole on 
the bill may have 5 legislative days within which to revise 
and extend their own remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mares: On page 30, line 10, strike 
out all of section 42. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries accept this amend- 
ment. This section ought to be eliminated from the bill. If 
we are ever going to have any unified control of the trans- 
portation systems in the country, we certainly ought not to 
take this backward step of striking out of existing law the 
language which section 42 proposes to strike out. 

Earlier in the afternoon during general debate I called 
attention to the language proposed to be stricken out. Some 
Members have come in who were not here at that time, and 
I desire to call attention again to the language which this 
section seeks to strike out. 

As you will recall, we created the Maritime Commission 
in the act of 1933 to regulate the shipping industry of the 
country. In that act was this language, found on page 33 
of the report in brackets: 

After the expiration of 2 years from the effective date of this 
act the President is authorized to transfer by Executive order to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission any or all regulatory bodies, 
regulatory duties, and regulatory functions which by this title are 
vested in the United States Maritime Commission. 

I would not bother the committee with this amendment at 
this time if I did not consider it of importance. It brings 
up a question, the general subject matter of which has been 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for several weeks. A majority of that committee this very 
day has reported a bill to the House creating still another 
new commission to regulate a phase of transportation. The 
more commissions we create to regulate different branches 
of transportation, the more contests we are going to have 
between the commissions and in the House, such as we have 
had this afternoon between those interested in the success 
of the railroads, the shipowners, the owners of air trans- 
portation, and the owners of trucks and busses. 

All phases of transportation ought to be under one regu- 
latory body. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does the gentleman know that where the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction of joint 
water-and-rail rates, that in each case it has doubled and 
trebled the water rates? 

Mr. MAPES. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. CULKIN. Iam telling the gentleman what is the fact. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman says it is a fact, of course, 
it isso. Mr. Chairman, a great many people think the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is railroad-minded. I do not 
agree with that opinion. But whether that is true or not, if it 
was given control of the shipping industry and of air com- 
merce as well as of the railroads and trucks and busses the 
very nature of its work would take away any suspicion that it 
is railroad-minded. We talk about reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment departments and still continue to create new com- 
missions and new agencies, such as this. This language which 
the Committee proposes to strike does not compel the Presi- 
dent to act. It simply gives him authority, if he sees fit to do 
so, to transfer some of the functions of the Maritime Commis- 
sion to the Interstate Commerce Commission. I think it 
should remain in the law. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The gentleman speaks of reorganization. I 
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suppose I haye no right to quarrel with him about the vote 
on the reorganization bill, but I do think the gentleman is 
estopped from asking us now to do something that is in 
opposition to the vote and position which he took then. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I have not the time. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman is entirely wrong about my 
position. As I said to the gentleman from Wisconsin, I do 
not think anyone has to go wild on this question of reorgan- 
ization in order to be sensible about it. I have been an 
advocate of reorganization for years. 

Mr. BLAND. I decline to yield further. The gentleman 
says that the very committee of which he is a member has 
today reported a bill for the formation of another commit- 
tee. That is doubtless as it should be. That deals with avi- 
ation; it deals with matters pertaining to the air. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission deals with the railroads and 
the busses, and it is but fair to leave to the Maritime Com- 
mission the determination of regulatory matters and those 
matters that pertain to the water. Furthermore, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has its hands full now, and why 
place upon it the duties that are engaging the Maritime 
Commission in the matter of regulations of various kinds 
essential to carry out the marine policy that can only be 
carried out by the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I cannot yield further. I did not interrupt 
the gentleman. It is but right and fair that we should 
have a Maritime Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Aviation Commission, and then eventu- 
ally there probably will come about that situation which the 
Merchant Marine Committee favored in 1935, which was for 
a Martime Commission with coordination between the Mari- 
time Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There may be the three Commissions, and then there 
might be worked out coordination between the heads of 
those Commissions so that there may be coordination in our 
transportation systems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 43. Section 9 of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, is 
amended by striking out paragraphs 3 and 4 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Except as provided in section 611 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, it shall be unlawful, without the approval of 
the United States Maritime Commission to sell, mortgage, lease, 
charter, deliver, or in any manner transfer, or agree to sell, 
mortgage, lease, charter, deliver, or in any manner transfer, to any 
person not a citizen of the United States, or transfer or place under 
foreign registry or flag, any vessel or any interest therein owned 
in whole or in part by any person a citizen of the United States 
and documented under the laws of the United States, or the last 
documentation of which was under the laws of the United States. 

“Any such vessel, or any interest therein, chartered, sold, trans- 
ferred, or mortgaged to a person not a citizen of the United 
States or placed under a foreign registry or flag, or operated, in 
violation of any provision of this section shall be forfeited to the 
United States, and whoever violates any provision of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or to imprisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both.” 

Src. 44. (a) The Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, is amended by 
inserting after section 3 thereof two new sections, to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the Commission finds that any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, tariff, regulation, or practice demanded, 
charged, collected, or observed by any carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act is unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, 
prescribe, and order enforced a just and reasonable maximum or 
minimum, or maximum and minimum rate, fare, or charge, or 
a just and reasonable classification, tariff, regulation, or practice: 
` Provided, That in prescribing such maximum and minimum rates, 
fares, and charges differentials may be established based upon 
differences in service rendered. 

“Sec. 5. The provisions of this act are extended and shall apply 
to every common carrier by water in interstate commerce as 
defined in section 1 of the Shipping Act 1916.” 

(b) Section 4 of such act is amended by striking out the term 
“Sec. 4” and inserting in lieu thereof the term “Sec. 6.” 

(c) Section 5 of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 7. The provisions of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended 
shall in all respects except as amended by this act continue to 
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be aplicable to every carrier subject to the provisions of this act.” 
(d) Section 6 of such act is amended by striking out the term 
“Sec, 6“ and inserting in lieu thereof the term Sed. 8.“ 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to H, R. 10315 proposed by Mr. BLAND: Page 32, 
between lines 15 and 16, insert the following: 

“(e) The amendments made by subsections (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) of this sections shall take effect 90 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the section gives the Mari- 
time Commission authority over rates of common carriers 
as to intercoastal and coastwise rates, similar to the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over matters under 
its jurisdiction. Such a power obviously should not be car- 
ried into effect immediately on the passage of the bill. When 
the Intercoastal Act was passed there was provided an 
interim of 90 days before the provisions of law as to inter- 
coastal rates were put into effect. This amendment makes 
similar provision as to the new powers granted in this bill, 
The amendment I have offered is recommended by the Mari- 
time Commission, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Glerk read as follows: 


Sec. 45. The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby amended b 
adding at the end thereof a new title to read as follows: 
“TITLE X—FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE 

755 8 used in this title 

“(a e term ‘mortgage’ means a preferred mortgage as de- 
fined in the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, 5 

“(b) The term ‘vessels’ includes all types of self-propelled pas- 
senger, cargo, and combination passenger-cargo-carrying vessels 
documented under the laws of the United States, and fishing ves- 
sels owned by citizens of the United States, but shall not include 
scows, dredges, lighters, tugs, towboats, showboats, barges, canal 
boats, car floats, and floating canneries or floating reduction plants: 
Provided, That any vessel which the Secretary of the Navy cer- 
tifies to the Commission is capable of serving as a naval or mili- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national emergency shall be 
included within the term ‘vessels’; 

“(c) The term ‘mortgagee’ includes the original lender under a 
ee and his successors and assigns approved by the Com- 
mission; 

“(d) The term ‘mortgagor’ includes the original borrower under 
a mortgage and his successors and assigns approved by the Com- 
mission; and 

“(e) The term ‘maturity date’ means the date on which the 
mortgage indebtedness would be extinguished if paid in accord- 
ance with periodic payments provided for in the mortgage. 

“Src. 1002. There is hereby created a Federal ship mortgage in- 
surance fund (hereinafter referred to as the ‘fund’), which shall 
be used by the Commission as a revolving fund for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this title, and there shall be 
allocated to such fund the sum of $1,000,000 out of funds made 
available to the Commission under the appropriation authorized 
by section 1009. Moneys in the fund shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the fund or in- 
vested in bonds or other obligations of, or guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by, the United States. The Commission may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, purchase de- 
bentures issued under the provisions of section 1005. Such pur- 
chases shall be made at a price which, on a yield basis, would 
provide an investment yield of not less than the yield obtainable 
from other investments (having comparable maturity dates) au- 
thorized by this section. Debentures so purchased shall be can- 
celed and not reissued. 

“Sec. 1003. The Commission is authorized, upon application by 
the mortgagee, to insure as hereinafter provided any mortgage 
offered to it which is eligible for insurance as hereinafter pro- 
vided and, upon such terms as the Commission may prescribe, to 
make commitments for the insuring of any such mortgage prior 
to the date of execution or disbursement thereon. The aggre- 
gate amount of principal obligations of all mortgages insured 
under this title and outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
$200,000,000. 4 

“Sec. 1004. (a) To be eligible for insurance under this title a 
mortgage shall, excepting as otherwise provided in section 1006: 

“(1) have a mortgagee approved by the Commission as respon- 
sible and able to service the mortgage properly; and a mortgagor 
approved by the Commission as ing the ability, experience, 
financial resources, and other qualifications necessary to the ade- 
quate operation and maintenance of the mortgaged property. 

(2) involve an obligation in a principal amount which does not 
exceed 75 percent of the cost (as estimated by the Commission) 
of the construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning financed by 
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the loan or advance, but in no event to exceed 75 percent of the 
amount which the Commission estimates will be the value of the 
property when the construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning 
is completed; 

“(3) secure an obligation having a maturity date satisfactory to 
the Commission but not to exceed 20 years from the date of its 
execution; 

“(4) contain amortization provisions satisfactory to the Com- 
mission requiring periodic payments by the mortgagor; 

“(5) secure an obligation bearing interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at a rate not to exceed 5 percent per 
annum on the amount of the principal obligation outstanding at 
any time or not to exceed 6 percent per annum if the Commission 
finds that in certain areas or under special circumstances the 
mortgage market demands it; 

“(6) provide, in a manner satisfactory to the Commission, for 
the application of the mortgagor’s periodic payments to amortiza- 
tion of the principal of the mortgage, exclusive of the amount allo- 
cated to interest and to the premium charge which is required for 

insurance as hereinafter provided; 

“(7) contain such terms and provisions with respect to the 
construction, reconstruction, reconditioning, maintenance, or op- 
eration of the property, repairs, alterations, payment of taxes, 
insurance, delinquency charges, revisions, foreclosure proceedings, 
anticipation of maturity, additional and secondary liens, and other 
matters pertinent to the security as the Commission may prescribe; 
and 

“(8) secure a new loan or advance made to aid in financing the 
construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning, subsequent to the 
enactment of this title, of vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States which are designed principally for commercial use (a) in 
the coastwise or intercoastal trade; (b) on the Great Lakes, or 
on bays, sounds, rivers, harbors, or inland lakes of the United 
States; or (c) in foreign trade between the United States and 
foreign countries in continental North America, and between the 
United States and all islands lying between the continent of South 
America and the United States in the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean 
Sea, or the Atlantic Ocean. 

-“(b) No mortgage shall be accepted for insurance unless the 
Commission finds that the property or project with respect to which 
the mortgage is executed is economically sound. 

“(c) The Commission is authorized to fix a premium charge for 
the insurance of mortgages under this title, but in the case of any 
mortgage such charge shall not be less than an amount equivalent 
to one-half of 1 percent per annum nor more than an amount 
equivalent to 1 percent per annum of the amount of the principal 
obligation of the mortgage outstanding at any time, without taking 
into account delinquent payments or prepayments. All such 
premium charges shall be payable by the mortgagee as prescribed 
by the Commission. In the event that the principal obligation of 
any mortgage accepted for insurance under this section is paid in 
full prior to the maturity date, the Commission is further au- 
thorized in its discretion to require the payment by the mortgagee 
of an adjusted premium charge in such amount as the Commission 
determines to be equitable, but not in excess of the aggregate 
‘amount of the premium charges that the mortgagee would other- 
wise have been required to pay if the mortgage had continued to 
be insured under this section until such maturity date. 

„d) The Commission is authorized to charge and collect such 
amounts as it may deem reasonable for the investigation of ap- 
plications for insurance, for the appraisal of properties offered for 
insurance, for the issuance of commitments, and for the inspec- 
tion of such properties during construction, reconstruction, or 
reconditioning: Provided, That such charges shall not aggregate 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of the original principal amount 
of the mort; to be insured. All moneys received under the 

ions of this title shall be deposited in the fund. 

“Sec. 1005. (a) In any case in which the mortgagee under an 
insured m shall have foreclosed and acquired title and 

ossession of the mortgaged property in accordance with regula- 
tone of, and within a period to be determined by, the Commission, 
or shall, with the consent of the Commission, have otherwise ac- 
quired such property from the mortgagor after default, the mort- 
gagee shall be entitled to receive the benefits of the insurance as 
hereinafter provided, upon (1) the prompt conveyance to the 
Commission of title to the property which meets the requirements 
of rules and regulations of the Commission in force at the time the 
mortgage was insured, and which is evidenced in the manner pre- 
scribed by such rules and regulations, and (2) the assignment to 
the Commission of all claims of the mortgagee against the mort- 
gagor or others, arising out of the mortgage transaction or fore- 
closure proceedings, except such claims as may have been released 
with the consent of the Commission. Upon such conveyance and 
assignment the obligation of the mortgagee to pay the premium 
charges for insurance shall cease and the Commission shall, sub- 
ject to the cash adjustment hereinafter provided, issue to the 
mortgagee debentures having a total face value equal to the bal- 
ance of the principal obligation of the mortgage which was unpaid 
on the date of the institution of foreclosure proceedings, or on 
the date of the acquisition of the property after default other than 
by foreclosure. In the event that the mortgagee acquires the 
property other than by purchase at foreclosure sale after fore- 
closure proceedings have been instituted, debentures having a 
total face value equal to the balance of the principal obligation of 
the mortgage which was unpaid on the date of the institution of 
foreclosure proceedings shall be issued to the mortgagee. 
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“(b) Debentures issued under this section shall be in such form 
and denominations in multiples of $50, shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions, and shall include such provisions for re- 
demption, if any, as may be prescribed by the Commission with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and may be in 
coupon or registered form. Any difference between the value of 
the mortgage determined as herein provided and the aggregate 
face value of the debentures issued, not to exceed $50, shall be ad- 
justed by the payment of cash by the Commission to the mortgagee 
from the fund. 

“(c) The debentures issued under this section shall be executed 
in the name of the fund as obligor, shall be signed by the Chairman 
of the Commission by either his written or engraved signature, 
and shall be negotiable. All such debentures shall be dated as of 
the date foreclosure proceedings were instituted, or the property 
was otherwise acquired by the mortgagee after default, and shall 
bear interest from such date at a rate determined by the Com- 
mission, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
time the mortgage was offered for insurance, but not to exceed 
3 percent per annum, payable semiannually on the Ist day of 
January and the ist day of July of each year, and shall mature 3 
years after the Ist day of July following the maturity date of the 
mortgage on the property in exchange for which the debentures 
were issued. They shall be exempt, both as to principal and in- 
terest, from all taxation (except surtaxes, estate, inheritance, and 
gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United States, by any 
Territory, dependency, or possession thereof, or by any State, 
county, municipality, or local taxing authority. They shall be 
paid out of the fund, which shall be primarily liable therefor, and 
they shail be fully and unconditionally guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States, and such guaranty shall be ex- 
pressed on the face of the debentures. In the event that the 
fund fails to pay upon demand, when due, the principal of, or in- 
terest on, any debentures so guaranteed, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to the holders the amount thereof, which 18 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and thereupon to the extent 
of the amount so paid the Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed 
to all the rights of the holders of such debentures. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of law relating to the 
acquisition, handling, or disposal of property by the United States, 
the Commission shall have the right to complete, recondition, re- 
construct, renovate, repair, maintain, operate, or charter, or sell 
for cash or credit, in its discretion, any properties conveyed to it 
in exchange for debentures as provided in this section; and not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the Commission shall 
also have power to pursue to final collection, by way of compromise 
or otherwise, all claims against mortgagors assigned by mortgagees 
to the Commission as provided in this section. 

“Sec. 1006. No. provision of this title shall be construed to 
authorize the Commission to insure a m securing any loan 
or advance made prior to the enactment of this title and no 
mortgage shall be insured for refinancing in whole or in part any 
existing mortgage indebtedness except— 

“(1) where a substantial portion of the total amount to be 
secured by the new mortgage shall be applied to new construc- 
tion, reconditioning or reconstruction of one or more of the mort- 
gaged vessels: Provided, however, That the aggregate amount of 
all mortgages insured under this paragraph and outstanding at 
any one time shall not exceed $20,000,000, and provided that all of 
the eligibility requirements of section 1004 not inconsistent with 
this paragraph are complied with; 

“(2) where the Commission has insured a mortgage under the 
provisions of this title, and the mortgagor thereafter makes 
application to the mortgagee or another lender for an additional 
loan or advance for reconditioning or reconstructing the mort- 
gaged property, the Commission may insure a new mortgage in 
the amount of the principal outstanding balance of the original 
mortgage plus the amount of the new loan, provided the total 
amount is within the limits of section 1004 and the new mort- 
gage conforms to all other eligibility requirements thereof; and 

“(3) the Commission may insure mortgages given to finance 
the purchase of vessels theretofore acquired by the fund under 
the provisions of section 1005 and to secure loans or advances 
made for reconditioning and reconstruction of such vessels, 

“Sec. 1007. Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining any loan or 
advance of credit from any person, part: „ association, or 
corporation with the intent that such loan or advance of credit 
shall be offered to or accepted by the Commission for insurance, 
or for the purpose of obtaining any extension or renewal of any 
loan, advance of credit, or mortgage insured by the said Commis- 
sion, or the acceptance, release, or substitution of any security on 
such a loan, advance of credit, or for the purpose of influencing 
in any way the action of the said Commission under this title, 
makes, passes, utters, or publishes, or causes to be made, passed, 
uttered, or published any statement, knowing the same to be false, 
or alters, forges, or counterfeits, or causes or procures to be altered, 
forged, or counterfeited, any instrument, paper, or document, or 
utters, publishes, or passes as true, or causes to be uttered, pub- 
lished, or passed as true, any instrument, paper, or document, 
knowing it to have been altered, forged, or counterfeited, or 
willfully overvalues any security, asset, or income, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punished as provided under section 806 (b) 
of this act. 

“Sec, 1008. The Commission is authorized and directed to make 
such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes and provisions of this title. 
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“Spc. 1009. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $1,000,000 and such further sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as folows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CocHran: Page 33, line 3, after the 
word “States”, strike out all the language down to the colon 
on line 5. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier in the 
day, I originally suggested what is contained in this title 
in the form of a separate bill. Some amendments were 
made to my original bill in committee. This title provides 
Federal ship-mortgage insurance under the Maritime Com- 
mission similar to that in the Housing Corporation except 
the Government guarantees the mortgage up to only 75 
percent rather than to 90 percent as in the Housing Admin- 
istration. 

My amendment strikes out language that will prevent 
those of us who represent constituents on rivers, sounds, 
lakes, bays, and harbors to secure recognition under this 
title. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Include those of us who represent dis- 
tricts on intercoastal canals. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; also those on intercoastal canals. 
If this language remains in the bill, the Commission cannot 
recognize anyone who wants to build a scow, dredge, tug, 
barge, and so forth. 

Paragraph B on page 37 of the bill provides that no mort- 
gage shall be accepted for insurance unless the Commission 
finds that the property or project with respect to which the 
mortgage is executed is economically sound. Unless, there- 
fore, the project is economically sound the Commission will 
not guarantee the mortgage. There is no danger of any 
but sound mortgages being issued. To deny us the right 
to get tugs and barges, and so forth, on rivers, lakes, and 
canals that we have spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
to make navigable is not fair. Why not give our section 
recognition? 

When we had the hearings on the original bill two people 
appeared in opposition. One was from my own city, an 
attorney representing a barge line. The other was from the 
Ohio River, an attorney representing another barge line. 
Both of them represented those who had a selfish interest. 
They have barge lines and they have plenty of money. 
They do not want anybody to have a tugboat or barge. They 
want a monopoly. They want no competition. They want 
the United States Government to spend these hundreds of 
millions of dollars to make the rivers navigable and nobody 
allowed to operate on them but themselves. That was the 
opposition at the original hearing. Shipowners from all 
over the country pleaded for the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. $ 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. The gentleman made the 
statement that this was similar to the provision in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration Act. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was modeled after it; in fact, originally 
the same language was used. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. The gentleman also knows 
that there is an appropriation of $200,000,000 of Government 
money to be used to finance the carrying out of this act. 
That is different from the Federal Housing Act. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is for credit only. No appropria- 
tion, but a proviso that limits the credit to $200,000,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Further than that, this bill 
provides $1,000,000 for carrying out this particular phase of 
the bill. Any number of tug owners appeared before the 
subcommittee saying they did not want to be included in 
this. 


Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gentleman from Mary- 
land that one of the first men, if not the first man, who 
came to see me and urged me to get him help through this 
method was the owner of the City of Baltimore, which 
burned in July a year ago right outside the city of Balti- 
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more, which the gentleman represents in part. He told me 
that although he was the director of a trust company, the 
director of a bank, and that he had 25 percent of the cost 
of a new ship, he could not borrow a dime te build a vessel. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, BLAND. The statement was made by the gentleman 
from Maryland that this bill makes an appropriation of 
$200,000,000. My friend was in error. It allocates only 
$1,000,000 out of funds already available to the Commission. 
Mortgages may be guaranteed up to $200,000,000. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. I thought I made myself clear. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. But that is different from 
the ot piles Housing Act. In this case Government money 
is used. 

Ne McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has not this bill passed the Senate 
with this provision in it? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Answering the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, a similar bill, not exactly like this, passed the Sen- 
ate. It is now in committee. I think this title should have 
been added to the Senate bill, with everything in the Senate 
bill after the enacting clause stricken out, because in the 
House bill we meet the suggestions of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

This title has been approved by the Maritime Commission, 
and so far as I have been able to understand, the language 
that I desire to strike out was not suggested by the Com- 
mission but added by the committee. We want an even 
break. We voted to help the ships that go abroad, but we 
have never received recognition for the inland waterways, 
the Great Lakes, the sounds, the bays, and the coastal canals. 
All we ask is fair treatment, not a subsidy but a guaranty. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman give us a little 
information with reference to the amortization plan by which 
these obligations will be met? 

Mr. COCHRAN. As soon as the ship goes into commis- 
sion the amortization plan starts. The Government is 
always 25 percent ahead in reference to the cost of the ves- 
sel. The Government cannot lose. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, The original owner puts in 25 percent 
to start with? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; he puts up that much money before 
he can even receive consideration. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. How fast do they pay off the loans? 

Mr. BLAND. In 20 years, if the gentleman will pardon 
me. It covers a period of 20 years, which is the life of the 
boat or ship. It is amortized back in 20 years. 

Mr. COCHRAN. May I say they operate ships carrying 
passengers on the Hudson River, on Chesapeake Bay from 
Washington to Norfolk and Baltimore to Norfolk, as well as 
on the Great Lakes and other inland waterways that are 
over 30 years old? Why? Because they cannot borrow to 
replace them. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the one section in the pending bill 
that should help the little fellow in the shipping business. 
The difference between this and the ship subsidy proposi- 
tion which we just defeated is that the man who wants 
to build or rehabilitate a small ship can go now to a bank 
and borrow some money to add to his own investment. He 
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has to put up 25 percent of the amount to begin with and 
get the other 75 percent from the lender and in 20 years 
pays the money back from the operation of his ship. He 
does not run away with all the money as in the case of the 
ship subsidy and he risks not only his own capital but the 
loss of his ship if he does not make good. 

Mr. BLAND. It is borrowed from private concerns. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Yes; it is borrowed from private banks 
that will not now lend a penny to a shipping company and 
all the Government does is guarantee the loan the same as 
we are doing for the building contractors and largely the 
same as we intend to do for business through the R. F. C. 

There are ships today on the Great Lakes, rivers, and inland 
waterways; yes, even running out of Baltimore, the owners 
of which claim that the reason they cannot comply with 
the law and rehabilitate dangerous and obsolete ships is 
because they cannot borrow money from any source. This 
provision opens a way for them to obtain money to build 
or reconstruct modern, safe boats. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] should be 
supported because without the amendment the Maritime 
Commission will not be able to guarantee a mortgage upon 
small commercial boats and their owners will be denied the 
benefit of this law. 

Today on the Great Lakes there is a monopoly in certain 
shipping fields because only a few concerns are able to 
get money to build or repair their boats. This bill will help 
the small fellow with one or two boats. If the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri is adopted, 
tugs, barges, and all forms of shipping will be stimulated 
and many new ships will be built to replace unsafe and 
obsolete boats. Men will also be employed in building them, 
and men will be employed in operating them, which is the 
objective-we are all striving for. 

I hope the House will support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to state 
that the reason the committee did not urge this amendment 
was because there was some objection on the ground it might 
overload the bill and stimulate building to a point that might 
impair water transportation. We did not want to overload 
the bill. We thought this as well as other features might 
be added later if they were found to be necessary. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Does not the gentleman want to stimu- 
late building and the creation of more employment? 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr, COCHRAN. If we do not want to build, I would like 
to know why the gentleman from Virginia put a provision 
in here to take care of fishing vessels, but left out our ves- 
sels on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers? 

Mr. BLAND. There was no objection to the fishing vessels. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman from Virginia per- 
-sonally has no objection to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BLAND. I shall stand with the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But he personally has no objection? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. In other words, if the gentleman was 
not chairman of the committee he would not oppose the 
amendment. 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
eall the attention of the Members of the House to what 
they are doing in striking out this provision. We are here 
setting up a new governmental authority which will cost 
the Government $1,000,000 to administer. There is no one 
in the Government who is advocating the creation of this 
new department. These people you are trying to include by 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, have appeared before the committee and they 
stated that they did not want to be included in the bill. 
What is the sense, therefore, of placing the Government in 
business with people who do not want to be included? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr, O’MALLEY. The gentleman says these people who 
would like to be included have not appeared before the com- 
mittee. I want to say that the people on the Great Lakes in 
my area never knew this would be in the bill and, there- 
fore, could not appear. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. A number of people did 
appear and they said they wanted to be excluded. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Who appeared from the Great Lakes 
section? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. I could not tell the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I may have misunderstood the gentle- 
man, but I believe he stated this will cost the Government 
$1,000,000? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And this $1,000,000 creates a revoly- 
ing fund? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. No; it is $1,000,000 to ad- 
minister this particular part of the act. The only reduc- 
tion will be through insurance premiums that will be paid 
on the mortgage. How much that will be I am not prepared 
to say. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I may be wrong, but section 1002, page 
33, refers to the $1,000,000 as a revolving fund. Is there also 
$1,000,000 carried as administrative expense? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Look on page 44 in the last 
paragraph. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will this run $1,000,000 a year? 

Mr. KENNEDY. of Maryland. You appropriate $1,000,000. 
I do not know. I do not know of any money that comes 
back when it is appropriated. But what is the sense of in- 
cluding people who do not want the benefit of this act, and 
who say that if you pass this act it will demoralize their 
business by permitting speculators to come in and build ships 
and then unload them on the hands of the Government, 
which will guarantee mortgages on the ships, and that it will 
ruin a sound business already established and create com- 
petition with a business that is already established and does 
not need nor want this legislation and objects to the Govern- 
ment creating additional and surplus competition. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe that is a very fine point, which 
should have been brought out before and more stress put on 
it, because if providing mortgage insurance will stimulate 
building in an industry where there is no control by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or other agency there is 
brought about a competitive condition that puts out of busi- 
ness the crowd that is now operating, and they will be in here 
before long asking relief. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. The gentleman is correct. 
May I further state to the gentleman that the gentleman 
from Missouri made reference to a man in Baltimore. I do 
not know the particular gentleman to whom he had refer- 
ence, but the representatives of people in Baltimore have 
talked to me a number of times, as late as this morning, and 
the people who represent the real shipping interests in Bal- 
timore are opposed to this bill. They stated the only one 
who is in favor of it is a man who cannot get credit from 
legitimate banks and other lending institutions in Baltimore. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not true that under this bill no one 
can get a mortgage unless it is economically sound and so 
passed by the Maritime Commission? This provision is in 
the bill. How are you going to get something that is not 
economically sound unless the Maritime Commission errs? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. I will ask the gentleman to 
tell me who in these days is going to judge whether it is 
economically sound or not. We do not need this measure. 
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Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Chairman, although the hour is late, 
I feel it my duty to say a word in behalf of the representa- 
tives of all the owners of freight-carrying craft on the Mis- 
sissippi River stream. The president of the association that 
embraces all these craft is a resident of my city of Cin- 
cinnati. I believe the statement these people make to me 
as to the situation. They carry 90,000,000 tons a year of 
freight, three times as much as goes through the Panama 
Canal. The value of this freight is $1,500,000,000. They say 
they are not in need; that none of them wants this assist- 
ance. They can borrow from the banks. They finance 
themselves. I cannot understand why this Congress should 
insist on giving financial assistance to people who say they 
do not want it. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIGELOW. No; I have only a minute. 

This afternoon you have voted down a subsidy, partly on 
the ground that the subsidy would be offering unfair com- 
petition to the railroads. This river traffic itself furnishes 
severe competition to the railroads. Whenever a river is 
opened and traffic on it is possible, the curve of rates on 
the railroads goes down perceptibly. 

What are you doing? You have spent $200,000,000 to 
maintain these waterways for the traffic. You are spending 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 a year to operate the 
locks and the dams to maintain these highways. You are 
doing all this in competition with the railroads. In addition, 
you are proposing to finance these people when they say 
they do not need it and do not want it. In behalf of the 
Mississippi River Valley Carriers’ Association, I want to 
enter a protest against your forcing upon them a subsidy 
they do not need and do not want. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, although a member of the 
committee I am strongly impressed with the equities urged 
by the gentleman from Missouri. It is true that certain 
phases of the internal navigation are in need of water-borne 
craft and this type of financing, which is in no sense a sub- 
sidy, to aid it. I do not wish to go back on the findings of 
the committee on that matter. I was not present when this 
particular part of the bill was considered. I am strongly 
infiuenced to support the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr.COCHRAN. The gentleman from Ohio has just stated 
that the gentleman representing the Mississippi and Ohio 
River people lives in his district, and he stated that the 
Mississippi and Ohio River people do not want it. I come 
from the greatest city in the Mississippi Valley and I deny 
the statement there is anyone in my city, except one barge 
line that wants a monopoly, who is opposed to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman has been back of this meas- 
ure for a long time, and intelligently back of it. I believe 
he knows what he is talking about. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Kennepy of Maryland) there were—ayes 77, noes 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the Committee auto- 
matically rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. Cooper] having assumed the chair, Mr. DUN- 
can, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10315) to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the mer- 
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chant marine policy therein declared, and for other pur- 
poses, under the rule he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule the previous 
question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to recensider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the sections of the bill be renumbered to correspond with 
the amendments adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative days within which to 
extend their own remarks in the Recorp on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

HOUSE DOCUMENT ROOM | 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution from 
the Committee on Accounts and ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 481 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the 


House compensaticn at the rate of $1,260 per annum, payable 
monthly, for the services of a temporary janitor in the House , 
document room, to be appointed by the Doorkeeper of the House, | 
The compensation and employment hereby authorized shall start 
from April 13, 1938, and terminate July 31, 1938. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the | 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I ask’ 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
placing therein the allocations of the P. W. A. for my State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by including a brief address 
made by me before the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Colorado? z 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a list of P. W. A. projects in Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter I hold in my hand dealing with the present economic 
situation. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include four 
very brief telegrams on the merchant-marine bill which we 
have just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF ROY v. JENKS 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Elections No. 3, I present a privileged resolution in the 
case of Roy v. Jenks, with a majority report, and ask 
unanimous consent that the minority may have one week 
from today within which to file minority views. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 482 

Resolved, That Arthur B. Jenks is not entitled to a seat in the 
House of Representatives in the Seventy-fifth Congress from the 
First Congressional District of the State of New Hampshire; and 
be That Alphonse Roy is entitled to a seat in the House 
of Representatives in the Seventy-fifth Congress from the First 
Congressional District of the State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. Do I understand the request is made 
for the majority or the minority? 

Mr. KERR. For the minority. I am making the request 
after consulting with our colleague [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and to include therein 
a report from the American Association of Sponsors of 
Academic Freedom and Permanent Tenure in the University 
of Montana. The report exceeds the allowance, and I have 
obtained an estimate from the Public Printer and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from Florida [Mr. HENDRICKS] may have 
permission to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a list of P. W. A. projects in the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include two short extensions of my own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. Will the gentleman tell us what he has 
in mind for next week? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I cannot, to be frank about it. 
There are two rules before the Committee on Rules which I 
understand may be considered early in the week. Of course, 
as soon as the conference report on the tax bill passes the 
Senate that will be taken up. Monday will be devoted to the 
Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. k 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 20 minutes on Mon- 
day next after the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
desk, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent that on Monday next he may 
address the House for 20 minutes after the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of the 
legislative program for the day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, TRUSTEES OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record at this point a very brief letter from the 
chairman of the Fourth Annual Conference of Trustees of 
Colleges and Universities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 7 
FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF TRUSTEES OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

The Honorable ROBERT L. Bacon, . 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At a meeting attended by members of the boards of 
trustees of the colleges and universities listed below held at Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pa., April 21, 1938, it was unanimously re- 
solved that grave apprehension be expressed to each Member of 
the Congress concerning the security and value of endowment 
funds; that for the preservation of these financial foundations of 
institutions of learning, it was imperative that: 

(1) The integrity of the railroad corporations be preserved. 

(2) Government withdraw from competition with private busi- 
ness. 

(3) Values of securities be restored through elimination of tax 
on undistributed profits. 

(4) Tax on capital gains be modified so as to eliminate taxation 
as a consideration in the sale and purchase of securities. 

(5) Congress perform all of its duties and delegate none of its 
powers to the executive branch of the Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Carroll P. Bassett, chairman, Allegheny College, Brown Uni- 
versity, Bryn Mawr College, Bucknell University, Cedar 
Crest College, Colgate University, Columbia University, 
Dickinson College, Drew University, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Franklin and Marshall College, Gettysburg 
College, Haverford College, Hobart College, College of 
Idaho, Juniata College, Keuka College, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Lebanon Valley College, Lehigh University, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Middlebury College, 
Moravian College, Mount Holyoke College, Muhlenberg 
College, New York University, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, University of Pittsburgh, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Rollins College, Rutgers University, St. Lawrence 
University, Smith College, Swarthmore College, Sweet 
Briar College, Syracuse University, Temple University, 
Trinity College, Union College, Ursinus College, Vassar 
College, Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, Wilson 
College, College of Wooster. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under special order here- 
tofore entered, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH] is 
entitled to recognition for 20 minutes. 

CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY BELONGING TO AMERICAN JEWS IN 
GERMANY 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I find myself in some difficulty, 
because I happen to be a member of the New York State 
Constitutional Convention at Albany. It is impossible to be 
in two places at the same time. This is the only opportunity 
I will have to say a few words regarding certain issues that 
are now or should be before the Congress. In the first place, 
I call the attention of the House to a statement made yes- 
terday by Field Marshal Herman Goering, of Germany, the 
economic dictator, who said he proposed to confiscate and to 
seize the property not only of German Jews living in Ger- 
many and Austria but also of alien Jews, and that means 
American Jews. 5 

It so happens that in the State of New York, from which 
I come, there are 2,000,000 Jews living in New York City and 
probably half a million more living up-State. Many of these 
American citizens own property under the law in Germany. 
If this threat of Field Marshal Goering is carried out against 
American citizens it means that the property of our citizens 
will be confiscated by a foreign nation, and it does not 
make any difference as far as the Congress is concerned 
whether our citizens be Jew or gentile or be American citi- 
zens of German or Austrian origin, 

It is none of our business what form of government there 
is in Germany, in Spain, in Soviet Russia, or in any other 
country of the world; that is purely their business. It is our 
business, however, and primarily the business of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the President, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Congress, if the property of an American 
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citizen is seized in any foreign land, particularly in any 
civilized nation or in any nation with which we have friendly 
intercourse and have diplomatic relations, to come to the aid 
and assistance of those citizens. 

Let me point out that if the program of Field Marshal 
Goering is carried out it will raise a very serious issue and 
result in very serious circumstances. We as a nation can- 
not afford to remain silent. The only way we have of pro- 
testing, if the German Government ignores the rights of 
American citizens to own property or money, is either to 
enter into some method of reprisal, to stop trade with Ger- 
many, or to seize some of her property in this country. In 
the last analysis it would be proper if the German Govern- 
ment proceeds to put its program into effect to withdraw 
diplomatic relations and recall our Ambassador. 

I do not believe Germany will proceed with the suggestions 
made yesterday by Mr. Goering, but I am serving notice 
as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of this House 
that if the German Government—and I repeat we are not 
concerned with the form of the German Government—seizes 
the property of any American citizen, be he Jew or Gentile, 
American born or naturalized, and takes it away from him, 
then the Government of the United States has a definite 
duty to use its influence and powers to protect the property 
of its citizens. That is what we legislate about year in and 
year out, that is why we appropriate these huge sums of 
money for our Navy and our Army, and particularly for 
our Diplomatic Corps and our Foreign Service. 

Before any property of American citizens is confiscated in 
Germany it seems to me that the State Department should 
notify the German Government that any such act would be 
immediately resented by our Government and our people. 
The State Department should make it very clear that we 
propose to uphold the traditional American policy of pro- 
tecting the rights, the liberties, and the property of our 
citizens everywhere in the world. Otherwise our procedure 
in the Congress is just a mockery and a farce when we ap- 
propriate millions upon millions of dollars for our Navy, our 
Army, our Air Corps, and our Diplomatic Service if we do 
not propose to protect the rights of our citizens to trade and 
to own property. s 

I make this statement now because I believe a little plain 
talking will stop a very serious situation from developing. 
After the horse is stolen it does not make any difference 
what we do about locking the barn door. A firm protest 
now might well solve the situation and save us from trouble 
and grave difficulty in the future. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. BIERMANN. How does the gentleman propose that 
we protect the right of these citizens? Does he want us to 
go to war in Germany? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman asked me that be- 
cause he must know my views about war. I am not in 
favor of any war except a war of defense of the United 
States of America. But I am ready and prepared, if any 
foreign nation deliberately violates the rights and seizes the 
property of our citizens, either to sever diplomatic relations 
or to stop trading with them or to enter into proper forms 
of reprisal, anything short of war. We could adopt economic 
embargoes, sanctions, and other trade measures. If any 
country is worth living in it is the United States of America. 
We must see to it that our citizens are respected and that 
their rights to trade are protected. In the days of ancient 
Rome the very words “Romanus civis sum” were a guaranty 
of protection throughout the known world. Today the mere 
statement of “I am an American citizen” should afford the 
same kind of protection. I refuse to go to war for the 
almighty dollar, whether it be in foreign lands or here, but 
Iam willing at all times to uphold and protect the rights of 
our citizens in foreign lands and especially the right to trade 
and own property. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I do not want to quibble with the 
gentleman over a word, but he used the words “protect the 
property of these citizens.” Ido not see how we can protect 
property in Germany except by going to war. 
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Mr. FISH. I will tell the gentleman how we can protect 
the property of our citizens in Germany. All we have to do 
is to have the State Department serve notice immediately 
that if the threat of seizing the property of American citi- 
zens is put into effect, then we propose to do exactly the 
same thing in America against German citizens or, pref- 
erably, against the property of the German Government in 
the United States. 

Mr. BIERMANN. That is not protecting property. 

Mr. FISH. It is protecting property, because then the 
German Government will not seize the property of our citi- 
zens. This is not a Jewish issue—it is a great American 
issue upon which we will not compromise or pussyfoot. 

Mr. BIERMANN. That is a reprisal. 

Mr. FISH. It may be, but it is protecting the property of 
our citizens in foreign lands directly or indirectly because 
if we let the German Government know that we are not 
going to stand for it in the first instance, I do not believe 
it will ever happen. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I agree with the gentleman that we 
ought to do something like that, but as far as actually 
protecting the property is concerned, I think we would have 
a hard time doing that. We may sever diplomatic relations 
or we may invoke reprisal, but as far as physically pro- 
tecting the property is concerned, I think the gentleman 
would have a hard time doing that. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman thinks any of us are going 
to war about it, then he is much mistaken, because I am 
as much against going to war on such an issue as he is. 
I am quite sure the gentleman realizes if the United States 
Government notifies the German Government that if the 
property of American citizens, Jews or gentiles, is seized in 
Germany, that we propose to protect our citizens to the best of 
our ability it will stop such seizures. What is our ability? We 
cannot go over there and fight them nor do we want to. The 
only thing we can do is either to seize their property over 
here, refuse to trade with them, or withdraw our Ambassador. 
I would not hesitate for one minute, if they proceed with any 
such drastic course and insist on seizing the property of our 
citizens and actually do it, not threaten to do it, to withdraw 
our Ambassador and our entire diplomatic force from Ger- 
many. The Nazi government, if it violates international law 
by the confiscation of the property of American citizens, 
ought to be outlawed. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
the State Department has taken cognizance of this extraor- 
dinary utterance by Mr. Goering? 

Mr. FISH. This statement of Mr. Goering was made only 
yesterday. I saw something in the press today that led me 
to believe the State Department did know the statement had 
been made, but so far has taken no action. I am not speak- 
ing for my own party in this matter. I am speaking for 
myself as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee when 
I say that I will back the administration to the limit in any 
firm stand it takes to protect the rights of American citizens 
anywhere in the world short of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. I feel as the gentleman does that the State 
Department ought to take some notice of this. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; and do it immediately before it is too 
late. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Has the State Department taken any 
such action with reference to the oil situation in Mexico? 

Mr. FISH. May I say in reply to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion that while I do not go to the State Department very 
often, I was there last week. I went there to visit one of the 
best State Department officials that we have at the present 
time, Mr. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State. As I 
was coming out of Mr. Welles’ office I noticed the dis- 
tinguished Ambassador from Mexico waiting, so, putting 
two and two together, I assume Mr. Daniels was there to dis- 
cuss the Mexican oil situation. I make that statement in 
fairness to the State Department. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss in the remainder of my 
time the pending wage and hour bill, and I am glad to 
note the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN} is 
here, a member of the Rules Committee. I want to take 
this opportunity to express my views on the wage and hour 
bill, I opposed the wage and hour bill when it came up a 
few months ago on the ground that the bill in its then form 
would create a huge bureaucracy. I believe the time has 
come, and long since passed, to restore representative gov- 
ernment in our country and not create additional bureauc- 
racies and administrative agencies to run our country. I 
would vote against the bill again if it were in the same form 
because I will not compromise with bureaucracy and regi- 
mentation and the creation of additional bureaucratic agen- 
cies and the concentration of power in the President to con- 
trol industry and labor. 

If the wage and hour bill as now proposed and pending 
before the Rules Committee is reported out and comes up for 
consideration I propose to support it to the best of my abil- 
ity because then we will have a government by law instead 
of a government by bureaucratic and executive edicts. I be- 
lieve legislation of this type, doing away with sweatshop 
hours and sweatshop labor conditions and wages, should 
have been enactéd by Congress years ago. If you and I are 
sincere in this Congress in trying to combat radicalism, 
socialism, and communism, then we ought to enact legisla- 
tion of this kind in order to promote social and industrial 
justice and provide for a square deal to labor, and particu- 
larly for the one-third who are ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill- 
clothed. 

There is no man in this House who would not have been 
shocked this morning if he had listened to the testimony of 
some underpaid millworkers from the State of New York 
who appeared before the New York State Members of Con- 
gress in a special committee meeting. I thought I knew 
something about the economic conditions in my own State, 
but I found out I was woefully ignorant of the deplorable 
and tragic conditions existing in my State. I knew that cer- 
tain wage earners there were paid $8, $9, $10, and $12 a 
week, yes, but these people brought in slips and presented 
them to our committee showing where they had received 10 
cents an hour, $2 a week, $3 a week, $4 a week, $5 a week, 
and $6 a week. I would not have believed it if some Member 
had gotten up on the floor of the House and made such a 
statement. I was under the impression they paid from $6 
to $12 a week in these sweatshops. But the facts are as I 
have stated them. 

The wage and hour bill in a new and feasible form is 
now pending before the Committee on Rules. It seems to me 
a bigger issue is being raised before the Committee on Rules 
than even the merits of the bill. The question is, Do we or 
do we not have representative government in this House? 
Have the Members of the House anything to say with re- 
spect to what kind of legislation will be brought before them, 
or must they turn over their power to the Committee on 
Rules, which, by a majority of oné in a small committee, 
might chloroform this bill and smother it and withhold it 
from consideration in the House? Great labor organizations 
like the American Federation of Labor and practically all 
the wage-earning people in this country want this bill 
passed. I believe the rank and file of the American people 
want to put an end to the terrible conditions of our wage 
earners in the sweatshops who are being exploited by human 
vultures, yet Congress does nothing. If this condition con- 
tinues to prevail in the House, of course, Mr. Majority 
Leader, the responsibility is upon your party. You have a 
4-to-1 majority. You have control of every committee. 
With that majority you should be able to legislate. Never- 
theless, may I say this for myself as a Republican, because 
apparently the word has gone out that the Republicans are 
against this bill, that it is not true, and I predict and predict 
deliberately and advisedly—and.I am making the statement 
now, because I will not be here most of next week, when 
this matter may be again discussed—that if this pending 
wage and hour bill comes up for consideration in its pres- 
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ent form, instead of only a handful of Republicans being for 
the bill, as was the case when the other bill was considered, 
over 50 percent of the Republicans will vote for this bill, 
and I would not be surprised if there were two-thirds. I 
make that as a definite prediction. Still, the responsibility 
rests on the majority party to bring out this measure. If 


the Committee on Rules refuses to allow it to be brought out 


and insists on chloroforming it, I hope the majority leader 
will see to it that a petition is put upon the desk, and I pre- 
dict it will be signed within a week’s time, and we will get 
action through the Members of the House. If the Rules 
Committee continues to thwart the will of the House, then 
the rules should be changed and the power of the Rules Com- 
mittee curbed. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. A few weeks ago we had a wage and 
hour bill on the way to consideration in this House by the 
discharge route. We read through the bill and then the 
bill was recommitted. That bill contained most of what this 
bill contains. If my memory serves me correctly, we did not 
have any help at that time from the gentleman from New 
York or from many members of his party. 

Mr. FISH. No; I was against it. May I make very clear 
again why I was against it then and why I would be 
against it again. That bill proposed to create a commission 
or a board. It made no difference to me or to those who 
are opposed to regimentation or bureaucracy whether it 
was a board composed of 1 man or of 5 or 10 men. That 
is the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. The 
bill created a huge bureaucracy whether under a board of 
five or just one person, and turned full control over indus- 
try and labor to these bureaucratic agents. If we are to 
legislate, let us legislate by law and not by bureaucratic 
edicts or by more Executive orders. That was the issue in- 
volved, and if that issue comes up again I hope it will be 
defeated. Why even Mr. Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, opposed that bill because he knew 
what it meant. He knew it meant more bureaucracy, more 
inefficiency, and more control over labor, and industry as 
well. That is why that bill was defeated. Mr. Green is for 
this new bill because it creates uniform standards by law 
which is what we ought to enact by law. The bill provides 
uniform hours and wages for labor. Wages begin at a 
minimum of 25 cents an hour and go up to 40 cents over a 
period of 3 years. The same thing is true in regard to the 
hours of labor, the hours beginning at 44 and going down 
to 40 in 3 years’ time. This gives a fair opportunity to 
southern mill owners to put their house in order in the next 
3 years. 

I predict that when this bill comes up for consideration at 
least half the Republicans will vote for it, and I hope you, 
the majority leader, will either get it out of the Rules Com- 
mittee or bring it up by petition; in either case I am sure it 
will pass by an overwhelming vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, many of us who have 
labored for a wage and hour bill, of course, welcome the 
belated arrival of our colleague from New York and his sup- 
port. The gentleman states he believes 50 percent of the 
Republicans will vote for this bill. I think practically that 
percentage would have voted for the bill the last time if it 
had ever been put on final passage. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 573. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution authorizing Federal partici- 
pation in the New York World’s Fair 1939.” 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 573. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the New York World’s Fair 1939.” 

ADJOURNMENT e 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 2, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
The Committee on the Civil Service will continue hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Tues- 
day, May 3, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House Office 
Building. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. I of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold further hearings on the bill (H. R. 9745) to pro- 
vide for guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts en- 
tered into and in the grant or loans of funds by the United 
States, or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, at 
10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, 1938. The hearings will be held 
in the Judiciary Committee room, 346, House Office Building. 

There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday and Thursday, May 4 and 5, 1938, on 
the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution of the 
United States to provide suffrage for the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building, beginning at 10 a. m., 
on the days mentioned. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
hold a public hearing in room 219, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, 1938, on 
H. R. 10335, to amend section 301 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R. 7851, to provide for the protection of cer- 
tain patent owners, and for other purposes, at 10 a. m. on 
Thursday, May 5, 1938, in the committee room, 1015, House 


Office Building. Chairman of the subcommittee, Congress- - 


man Leon Sacks. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1273. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department, for the fiscal year 1938, 
aggregating $25,597,000 (H. Doc. No. 607); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1274. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the legislative establishment, Architect of the Cap- 
itol, for the fiscal year 1939, in the sum of $600 (H. Doc. 
No. 608); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1275. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill to authorize the appropriation to 
the government of the Virgin Islands of the United States 
of taxes collected under the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States on articles produced in the Virgin Islands and 
transported to the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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1276. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting the 
draft of a bill to provide for a change in the time for hold- 
ing court at Rock Hill and Spartanburg, S. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1277. A letter from the chairman, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, transmitting a report of the activities and ex- 
penditures of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the month of March 1938 (H. Doc. No. 609); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S. 3526. An act to 
provide for reimbursing certain railroads for sums paid into 
the Treasury of the United States under an unconstitutional 
act of Congress; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2245). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 3220. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer the title and all other interests in the old tower 
clock from the Escambia County Courthouse Building, ac- 
quired by the Government by deed, to the Pensacola His- 
torical Society of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2246). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEROUEN: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
10024. A bill to establish the Olympic National Park, in the 
State of Washington, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2247). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. H. R. 9848. A bill to require that 
horses and mules belonging to the United States which have 
become unfit for service be destroyed or put to pasture; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2248). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. S. 2819. An act to create a Commit- 
tee on Purchases of Blind-made Products, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2249). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. H. R. 7664. A bill to provide for a 
more efficient and economical mileage table of distances and 
routes to apply for the payment of certain travel performed 
for the United States Government; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2250). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HEALEY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10296. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the lia- 
bility of common carriers by railroad to their employees in 
certain cases,” approved April 22, 1908, as amended (U. S. C. 
title 45, ch. 2); without amendment (Rept. No. 2251). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the Library. House Joint 
Resolution 631. Joint resolution to provide for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Gen. Peter Gabriel Muh- 
lenberg; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2252). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the Library. House Joint 
Resolution 656. Joint resolution to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to the memory of Newton D. Baker; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2253). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 9738. A bill to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, to 
provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2254). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KERR: Committee on Elections No. 3. House Reso- 
lution 482. A resolution relative to the election of Mr. Al- 
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phonse Roy as a Representative in Congress from the State 
of New Hampshire; without amendment (Rept. No. 2255). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLEGER: A bill (H. R. 10453) to authorize a 
preliminary examination and survey of the Chagrin River 
and its tributaries in the State of Ohio for flood control, 
for run-off and water-flow retardation, and for soil-erosion 
prevention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HART: A bill (H. R. 10454) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of the mayor and aldermen of 
Jersey City, Hudson County, N. J., a municipal corporation; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAY: A bill (H. R. 10455) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to proceed with the construction of certain pub- 
lic works in connection with the War Department in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 10456) to establish the Civil 
Service Administration, to extend the merit system, to ex- 
tend the Classification Act of 1923, and for other purposes; 
to the Select Committee on Government Organization. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 10457) authorizing a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of the Grand River and 
tributaries, Missouri; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BOREN: A bill (H. R. 10458) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
the reapportionment of cotton acreage allotments not 
planted by farmers entitled thereto; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUCK: A bill (H. R. 10459) to amend certain 
provisions of law relative to the production of wines, brandy, 
and fruit spirits so as to remove therefrom certain unnec- 
essary restrictions; to facilitate the collection of internal- 
revenue taxes thereupon; and to provide abatement of cer- 
tain taxes upon wines, brandy, and fruit spirits where lost 
or evaporated while in the custody and under the control 
of the Government without any fault of the owner; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIMOND: A bill (H. R. 10460) to increase the 
pay of post-office employees in the Territory of Alaska; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: A bill (H. R. 10461) relating to active 
duty pay of officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 10462) to amend the act 
entitled “An act creating the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial Commission and defining its purposes and powers,” 
approved February 25, 1929, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 10463) imposing an excise 
tax with respect to the importation of certain earthenware 
and chinaware; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10464) to 
amend the Inland Waterways Corporation Act, approved 
June 3, 1924, as amended, authorizing the Secretary of War 
to extend the services and operations of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to the Cape Fear River and connecting 
waterways; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 10465) for the erection of a 
public building at Iuka, Tishomingo County, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10466) to regulate the value of money, 
stabilize its purchasing power by the controlled expansion 
and contraction of the currency, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 10467) to award the 
decoration of the Purple Heart to certain veterans of the 
World War who were wounded or gassed in action; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. POAGE: Resolution (H. Res. 483) authorizing the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization to make a 
thorough study of need for revision and separate codifica- 
tions of laws relating to immigration, deportation, naturali- 
zation, and expatriation; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 666) 
to provide that the United States extend an invitation to the 
governments of the American Republics, members of the Pan 
American Union, to hold the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress in the United States in 1940 on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union; to invite these governments to participate in the pro- 
posed Congress; and to authorize an appropriation for the 
expenses thereof; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 667) to authorize an 
appropriation to aid in defraying the expenses of the ob- 
servance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battles of 
Chickamauga, Ga.; Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; and Mission- 
ary Ridge, Tenn.; and to commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the removal from Tennessee of the Cherokee 
Indians, at Chattanooga, Tenn., and at Chickamauga, Ga., 
from September 18 to 24, 1938, inclusive, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 668) calling 
upon the President to demand from the British Government 
the payment of $50,000,000 that the Irish Free State agreed 
to pay Great Britain as a result of the treaty signed between 
those nations April 25, 1938; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10468) for the relief 
of Emma A. Haessig Harte; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 10469) for the relief of 
Gladys O. Britt, Lottiebelle S. Cain, and Anne S. Russell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10470) grant- 
ing a pension to George H. McCoy; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY of New York: A bill (H. R. 10471) for the 
relief of the estate of Jacob Gerling; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 10472) for the relief of 
S. V. Schup; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10473) authoriz- 
ing the President to present gold medals to Mrs. Robert 
Aldrich and Anna Bouligny; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 10474) for the relief 
of Maj. Herbert A. Jacob; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHAEFER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10475) for 
the relief of Alvertine Nast and Wayne Nast, minor son; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: A bill (H. R. 10476) for the relief of 
M. Brown and S. H. Brown; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10477) for the relief of the High Cloth- 
ing Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 10478) for the relief of 
W. M. Hurley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10479) for the relief of Joe Whitson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4969. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the United States, urging that the establish- 
ment of post exchanges at Army posts and encampments be 
continued without restrictions of any kind; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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4970. By Mr. FORD of California: Resolution of the 
Council of the City of Los Angeles, Calif., requesting that 
the House of Representatives and the Senate make provi- 
sion for the usual Federal aid to highways during the years 
1940-41; to the Committee on Roads. 

4971. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Theodore W. Noyes 
and various other residents of the District of Columbia, 
favoring the adoption of resolutions’ which propose consti- 
tutional amendments empowering Congress to grant relief 
to the citizens of the United States resident in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 

the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Thursday, April 28, 1938, was dispensed with, and the Journal 
was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Hughes O'Mahoney 
Andrews Clark Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Ashurst Copeland King Pittman 
Austin Dieterich La Follette Pope 

Bailey Donahey Lee Radcliffe 
Bankhead Logan Russell 
Barkley Ellender Lonergan Schwartz 
Berry Frazier Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo George McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gerry Shipstead 
Borah Gibson McGill Smith 

Brown, Mich. Gillette McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N. H. Glass McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Green Miller 

Bulow Hale Milton dings 
Burke Harrison Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hatch Murray an Nuys 
Byrnes Hayden Neely Wagner 
Capper Herring Norris Walsh 
Caraway Holt Nye White 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Reames] is detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Hrrcucock], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are detained in their 
respective States on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Matoney], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smatuers], and the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are detained on important 
public business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brincrs] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] 
are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed a bill (H. R. 10315) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant 
marine policy therein declared, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


APPROPRIATION TO THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF CERTAIN TAXES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the appropriation to the 
government of the Virgin Islands of the United States of 
taxes collected under the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States on articles produced in the Virgin Islands and trans- 
ported to the United States, and for other purposes, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by Lake Front Lodge, No. 1132, Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, of Hammond, Ind., favoring the President’s 
recovery program, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate letters in the nature of peti- 
tions from Local No. 209, of Cohoes, and Local No. 211, of 
Greenwich, of the textile workers organizing committee of 
the C. I. O., in the State of New York, praying for the adop- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 266) increasing the limit of 
expenditures for the investigation of violations of the right 
of free speech and assembly and interference with the right 
of labor to organize and bargain collectively, which were 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MINTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3350) to amend the act of 
March 9, 1928, authorizing appropriations to be made for the 
disposition of remains of military personnel and civilian 
employees of the Army, and for other purposes, reported 
1 without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1669) 

ereon. 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2971. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange sites for Coast Guard purposes (Rept. No. 1670); 

S. 3635. A bill to encourage travel to and within the United 
States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1671); and 

S. 3823. A bill to equalize certain allowances for quarters 
and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard with those 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps (Rept. No. 1672). 

Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them severally without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

H. R. 7259. A bill to authorize the conveyance by the United 
States to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain tract of 
land in the town site of Ketchikan (Rept. No. 1673); 

H. R. 7553. A bill to amend the laws of Alaska imposing 
taxes for carrying on business and trade (Rept. No. 1674); 
and 

H. R. 7827. A bill to authorize public-utility districts in 
the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1675). 

Mr. CLARK also, from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7778) 
to amend section 26, title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled 
“An act making further provision for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1676) thereon. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 
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S. 3894. A bill to convey to the University of Alaska a 
tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station (Rept. No. 1677); and 

H. R. 9722. A bill to amend section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the district of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905 
(33 Stat. 616) (Rept. No. 1678). 

Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them severally without amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

H. R. 4275. A bill to correct United States citizenship 
status of certain persons born in Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1679); 

H. R. 8403. A bill to ratify and confirm act 23 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under act 
174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935 (Rept. No. 1680) ; 
and 

H. R. 8404. A bill to authorize the Territory of Hawaii to 
convey the present Maalaea Airport on the island of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, to the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 
Co., Ltd., in part payment for 300.71 acres of land at Pulehu- 
Nui, island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to be used as a site 
for a new airport (Rept. No. 1681). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POPE: ; 

A bill (S. 3931) to extend for 5 additional years the 31⁄2- 
percent interest rate on certain Federal land-bank loans, and 
to extend for 5 additional years the period during which in- 
stallments of the principal portions of certain of such loans 
may be deferred; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3932) to amend an act approved June 14, 1906 
(34 Stat. 263), entitled “An act to prevent aliens from fishing 
in the waters of Alaska”; to the Committee on Commerce. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 10315) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to further promote the merchant marine policy therein 
declared, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT OF 1898—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. AUSTIN submitted 16 amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8046) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; and 
to repeal section 76 thereof and all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent therewith, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. NORRIS submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

On page 18, lines 19 and 20, to strike out the words “including 

mal services in the District of Columbia, $56,838", and insert 
the following: ‘$100,000; and for Extension Service work incident 
to carrying out the provisions of the Cooperative Farm Forestry 
Act (50 Stat. 188), approved May 18, 1937, $100,000; in all, $200,000, 
which amount shall be available for the employment of persons 
and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” 

On page 34, line 8, to strike out “$40,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$76,635.” 

On page 34, line 8, strike out “$4,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$40,000.” 

On page 48, line 6, add the following after “$100,000”: “and for 
Forest Service work, in cooperation with the States or directly 
incident to carrying out the provisions of the Cooperative Farm 
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Forestry Act (50 Stat. 188) approved May 18, 1937, $1,200,000; in 
all, $1,300,000, providing that not more than 20 percent of this 
amount be expended on the Prairie States forestry project in the 
Prairie Plains region.” 

On page 48, lines 14 to 17, strike out the following: “Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to 
establish new nurseries or to acquire land for the establishment 
of such new nurseries.” 

On page 74, line 5, after “equipment”, to insert “upon rural 
electrification.” d 

On page 74, line 18, to strike out “$401,200” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$431,200.” 

On page 74, line 20, to strike out “$176,955” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$185,955.” 


ALLEGED MONOPOLY OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
GLASS CONTAINERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Mr. NYE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 272), 
which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice are hereby requested to send to the Senate such 
information as they may be able to afford, if not incompatible 
with any effort they may now be exercising, concerning the al- 
leged monopoly maintained by the National Distillers’ Association 
and the Glass Containers’ Association. 


TAXATION AND RELIEF RECOMMENDATIONS OF SMALLER BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 

[Mr. Geson asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor a telegram from the Smaller Business Association 
of New England to the President of the United States relat- 
ing to taxation, and a resolution of the same association 
relating to relief appropriations, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—ARTICLE FROM FORTUNE 


(Mr. Bartey asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled Business and Government,” 
published in Fortune Magazine, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

STATE MEDICINE—ARTICLE BY JOSEPH F, THORNING, PH. D. 

(Mr. Typincs asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled The Challenge of State 
Medicine,” written by Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., and pub- 
lished in the magazine Light, in the issue of February 1938, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] in the nature of a substitute for the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the debate in the Senate on the 
super-super-Navy bill, as some are so aptly calling it, has most 
adequately demonstrated that there is no justification for 
fear of an attack from abroad on any such scale as would 
find us incapable of meeting that challenge with our present 
military strength. If there is need for more of that thing 
called national defense, and we are going to confine our- 
selves strictly to national defense, whatever may be needed 
can most definitely be provided by supplying the Army with a 
larger number of bombing and other aerial craft, and per- 
haps by additional submarine equipment. No one is seri- 
ously contemplating that any foreign foe or group of foes is 
going to be ready during our lifetime to present anything 
resembling a challenge against the United States or any part 
of this hemisphere. 

Across the Atlantic today is a nation of people sweating 
and bewildered by the burdens which are being placed upon 
them in the name of national defense. Great Britain’s 
necessity at this moment of raising billions upon billions of 
dollars to provide more adequate national defense is cause 
for concern on our part, to be sure. I can readily see why 
Great Britain should be disturbed about the inadequacy of 
her national defense because of her proximity to such nations 
as are today making a degree of threat. I wonder what Great 
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Britain would be willing to pay in actual billions of dollars if 
her position in a geographic way could be exchanged for 
ours. I venture to say that Great Britain would consider 
that degree of isolation which is ours, that natural, God- 
given defense in the way of the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
worth many billion dollars. If Great Britain could have 
those seas between her and her potential foes, I hazard the 
guess that she would be willing to pay three billion and per- 
haps four billion dollars to gain such a source of security. 

No nation upon the earth is in a more favorable position 
so far as freedom from danger of attack from abroad is con- 
cerned than is our Nation. Yet, as was so well demonstrated 
here yesterday by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], if we move into the present international armament 
race to the extent provided in the pending big navy bill, not 
only do we become a party to that race but we become a 
leader in it. We, the nation in least danger of all nations, 
would be leading an international armament race. 

Mr. President, since it is so clearly written that races in 
armaments lead to the thing we want least of all, why is it 
not just plain, good, ordinary horse sense on the part of the 
United States to confine itself strictly to what it considers 
its need in the way of national defense, without contempla- 
tion of moving great armed forces and great naval fleets, 
across thousands of miles of ocean waters, no man’s waters, 
which provide us a great natural defense? Surely, as has 
been frequently suggested, we are only adding our own coun- 
try to the list of those whom we have been considering as 
having gone insane when we embark on this program of 
preparing for another war. 

It is not to be wondered that there are many Americans 
who today believe that this program is only part of a plan 
to have the United States prepare to engage once again in 
some great international crusade for the cause of what we 
like to call “democracy,” for the cause of winning once again 
security for the world against war; the cause of destroying 
militarism, perchance; winning once more freedom of the 
seas, for which we have already spent billions of dollars 
without success. It is difficult for me to believe that men in 
leadership in our Government would actually plan another 
foreign engagement, in the light of our experience that was 
the result of our will, starting in 1917, to contribute our re- 
sources and our might to the salvation of what we thought 
then were really worth-while causes. But there can be no 
denying the array of evidence that has been brought forth 
in the Senate pointing to the conclusion that we are pre- 
paring for another international engagement. No one can 
compare the steps which have been taken, and the steps 
which are being proposed today by our Government, with the 
steps which we now know were a part of the record in 1914, 
1915, and 1916, without realizing that our motive today is 
in some respects precisely that which prevailed back in those 
years, when we thought we were being neutral, when we 
thought we were staying out of other peoples’ wars, but 
when, as a matter of fact, we were moving directly into the 
World War, even against our own high resolve, entertained 
by the great majority of the American people. 

We talk peace, daily we voice to the world our determina- 
tion to remain a peaceful nation, but our actions are not 
those of a nation which intends to maintain peace. While 
we talk peace we are in fact marching straight to war. 

Whether or not the people are going to continue to re- 
spond to the movement which leads in the direction which 
is so plainly being pursued remains to be seen. We know 
that the resolve of the people was high enough some months 
ago to resist the invitation which was extended by our great 
American leader to make the United States the leader in 
the quarantining of a certain nation. We know that when 
the facts reached the minds of the American people, when 
it dawned upon them that quarantine was only step No. 1 
to war, the people ceased cheering for the quarantine idea, 
settled back in their places, and wanted none of it. It is not 
possible even now to popularize in any degree the theory of 
leading in a quarantine movement against any foreign power. 
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When the sinking of the Panay in the Yangtze River oc- 
curred I think many Americans were convinced that that 
incident would serve as the signal to inflame the American 
people and drive them into a state of mind in which they 
would be more willing to adopt war as the only possible way 
out of a terrible situation. Yet, again, we found the Ameri- 
can people strong enough and stern enough to turn their 
backs upon the idea of war, and, instead of becoming heated 
about the unfortunate incident, demanding to know why in 
the world the Panay was there; especially why it was there 
in company with Standard Oil tankers engaged in the busi- 
ness of supplying to both China and Japan oil and other 
things which are essential to a continuation of the fright- 
ful conflict which today is overwhelming in China. The 
American people said, “We thought we were through with 
this business of dollar diplomacy. We thought we were 
through following American dollars all around this earth to 
see to their security and safekeeping. What does this 
mean? Why should we get excited about it? If an Ameri- 
can gunboat moves into a sector infested with war, when it 
is known to be thus infested, why should we become unduly 
excited if there arises an incident that brings injury to an 
American vessel? Why did we not get out of there, as we 
promised at one time to get out? Why were we inviting 
trouble? Why were we inviting an incident?” 

I imagine, too, that many Americans were caused to wonder 
if by any chance the bombs the Japanese used in bombing the 
American gunboat Panay, in the Yangtze River, were manu- 
factured in the United States and sold to Japan. Many 
Americans were no doubt wondering if by any chance the 
shrapnel in those bombs that found resting place in some 
American bodies had been during recent years scrap iron 
in the United States, for American scrap iron has been 
gathered up in great quantities and exported in such quan- 
tities as the world had never seen before, 65 percent of that 
exportation going to Japan and Germany, nations that some 
are inclined to look upon as those against whom we must 
more largely provide defense for ourselves. 

Mr, President, we find these experiences followed by the 
urge now to move into the international armament race by 
providing an additional ante of a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars for our Navy, in addition to the 8600, 000,000 or $700,000,- 
000 we have already appropriated this year. 

Much has been said in the Senate as to what might have 
been the occasion for the sudden discovery that we were in 
need of this tremendous increase in our Navy. To sub- 
stantiate their position in support of the bill Senators have 
been reaching out in the dark, grasping for a straw that 
would lend itself as an excuse for this kind of legislation. 
Men are reaching out and borrowing the utterly impossible 
trouble that would result if Germany, Russia, and Japan 
were to combine forces against us. 

Senators may try as hard as they will, but there is not one 
among us who can seriously contemplate a “ganging up” 
against us on the part of the three nations whose interests 
are so diversified as are the interests of those three lands. 
And were the impossible thing of those three lands “ganging” 
against us in a common cause to be accomplished, not one of 
them could afford to send its forces away from its own land 
or to get out of sight of its own land, confronted as each is 
with troubles on every border. 

Mr. President, we are only borrowing trouble when we 
permit ourselves to dream of the possibility of any such 
combination as that being opposed to us. We are only 
dreaming and borrowing trouble when we anticipate a situ- 
ation of that kind. And I suppose that if we should not 
be awakened and disturbed by the prospect of a combina- 
tion between Russia, Japan, and Germany against the 
United States, then one of these days we may learn that to 
that combination have been added Italy, England, Belgium, 
France, and Spain, and—who knows?—perhaps Ethiopia, 

Is there the least slightest reason for Americans to con- 
template that the day is coming when all the other nations of 
the world are going to join hands and move against us with 
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united naval and military strength? If there is any possi- 
bility of that day ever coming, let us acknowledge that how- 
ever many billions of dollars we might devote to the cause 
of preparedness we do not possess enough billions of dollars, 
we have not enough resources upon which to draw upon to 
meet such an eventuality as that. 

Much is said every time an Army or Navy appropriation 
bill is pending in this body as to the need on our part of a 
more adequate defense to be used in the emergency that 
Japan should move against us. Mr. President, what are the 
prospects, what are the chances of the United States and 
Tapan ever going to war against each other? Military au- 
thorities are agreed that if Japan should ever undertake to 
take the Philippine Islands, we could not do much to prevent 
it. How many billions of dollars, in addition to what we have 
already spent, would be required to provide the degree of 
protection for the Philippines that might be necessary in 
such an eventuality no one can guess. We only know that 
we would need a strength many times greater than that 
which is Japan's. 

We have been trying for 5 years now to divest ourselves of 
the Philippines. The present administration made it job 
No. 1 to insure the early independence of the Philippine 
Islands, and there was no mincing of words concerning the 
reason for that course. We wanted freedom from the com- 
petition of the Philippines with American agriculture, and we 
wanted freedom from the necessity of having to try con- 
stantly to be prepared to defend the Philippines against 
attack. What has become of that resolve all of a sudden? 
What is behind the picture we have been observing of more 
recent weeks which finds the High Commissioner of the 
Philippine Islands delegated to come back to the United 
States and demonstrate the folly of abandoning at present 
the Philippine Islands? 

This much is certain, that when the United States ceases 
its responsibility in the Philippine Islands the two military 
establishments, the Army and the Navy, will be without their 
customary alibi when it comes to demanding the degree of 
preparation which is necessary to defend our present so- 
called positions. If there were not the call upon the United 
States to prepare for the defense of the Philippine Islands, 
we could cut hundreds of millions of dollars from our annual 
military outlay. 

Supposing, however, war should come between Japan and 
the United States. Is there any probability that either one 
of those nations could win such a war? I suppose I would 
be considered a downright traitor—I suppose I would be 
labeled as one who was lending aid and comfort to the Japa- 
nese—if I were to stand on the floor of the Senate and say 
that a war between the United States and Japan would be a 
futile thing; that from it no compensating results could be 
obtained; and that neither side could win until the other 
side broke in an enonomic way. 

It would not be patriotic to admit that, would it? But I 
admit it; and ample authority can be quoted in support of it. 
The hearings before the military committees of the Congress 
afford endless authorities of that kind. 

Only a few years ago an article was published in the splen- 
did magazine Asia under the title “Shall We Trust Japan?” 
The article was written by an eminent naval authority. In 
this extended article this authority started out by asking: 

Why do so many Americans, after witnessing the devastation 
and futility of war, continue to think of Japan and the Japanese 
in terms of war? Why have so many Japanese a similar mental 
attitude toward the United States? Is this mutually apprehensive 
habit of mind, to whatever understandable origins it may be due, 
justified today? 

Then this authority went on and called upon one American 
naval authority after another, demonstrating how utterly 
futile would be a war between the United States and Japan. 
One after another of these naval authorities was rallied to 
demonstrate the futility of any effort on our part to prepare 
for that kind of a war. The authority further said: 


As long as 10 years ago naval experts said that a fleet crossing 
a wide ocean from its home base must of necessity lose from a 
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quarter to a third of its fighting yalue. If that judgment was true 
10 years ago, then the principle is even more true today; for the 
addition of two new dimensions, under water and in the air, to the 
fighting area has made the protection of the capital ship—super- 
dreadnaught or battle cruiser, the fundamental fighting unit—a 
much harder task than it was then. If our naval a decade 
ago doubted whether we could hold the Philippines with a fleet 
more than twice as powerful as that of Japan, what would they 
say today, when we have a fleet rated as only five to three with 
that of Japan—in actual efficiency of material and number of per- 
sonnel the ratio is actually now lower than that agreed upon—and 
the new instruments of warfare capable of intensive use over a short 
radius, undeveloped 10 years ago, have now been enormously multi- 
plied? And on the other hand, eyen if Japan in 1914 had any false 
notion that she could threaten us either through Mexico or by 
direct invasion of the Pacific coast, it is safe to say that her 
strategists have now tacitly abandoned such ideas. 


Mr. President, this American authority says we could not 
hope successfully to engage in war against Japan. He goes a 
step further, to make himself perfectly and clearly under- 
stood, by saying: 

Nobody, presumably, after all the prophets of 1914 have been 
proved without honor in any country, would attempt to say what 
would happen at the end of a military deadlock between Japan 
and the United States. After the first year or two of hostilities 
economic causes would become the determining factor. Tableau: 
Japan and the United States, four or five thousand miles apart, 
making faces at one another across a no-man's water as broad as 
the Pacific. Some genius might then arise to ask what it was all 
about and what the use was of the atrophy of national life and 
development. Or, to take a pessimistic view, jingo counsels might 
prevail in both nations until one or the other, or both, had bled 
to death through the pocketbook. If then it were realized by the 
people of this country and of Japan that a war would be a futile 
gesture, attended by no sufficiently compensating results, each 
— might be in a fair way to change its apprehensive habit of 


This authority says that the talk of war between Japan 
and the United States is occasioned directly by our “appre- 
hensive habit of mind.” If we enact the pending bill we 
shall make more apprehensive that apprehensive mind in 
Japan. Let us be sure of that. This authority says that a 
war between Japan and the United States would be a futile 


Who is the authority I am quoting? A former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy of the United States by the name of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The article from which I have 
quoted, I repeat, was published in the magazine Asia. When 
he wrote that article he said the odds against us then were 
greater than they were 10 years previously. Now, with the 
development of war craft flying in the skies and operating 
underneath the water, and with the great increase in prepa- 
ration in those fields, are not the odds against us now even 
greater than when the article was written and published in 
1922? 

What is our line of reasoning? What is our direction to- 
day? If we are to turn our backs upon what was considered 
good judgment another day, if we are to ignore the consider- 
ations entering into that judgment, and permit ourselves to 
be continually led into a fear of war with Japan, what in 
the world will be the end of it? Who knows? A bill for a 
billion-and-a-quarter-dollar addition to our Navy will not 
be the answer. The requirement will be many, many times 
that sum. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has con- 
clusively demonstrated that this bill calling for a billion and 
a quarter dollars is only the beginning, and that the program 
proposed under the bill will cost us $3,000,000,000 or perhaps 
$4,000,000,000 before it is finally completed. I venture to say 
that if we had what the three or four billion dollars are 
intended to buy, when it was completed and ready for use the 
same identical people who today complain about the in- 
adequacy of our national defense would then complain with 
equal bitterness about the inadequacy of our national defense. 

What is the end of it, Mr. President? We spent during the 
past year to maintain our Military Establishment between 
three and four times as much money in preparation for 
another war as we were spending in preparation for war the 
year before we went into the engagement which was to end 
war for all time. Today, not counting the proposal now before 
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us, we are spending more money in preparation for another 
war than our Government was spending in 1912 to maintain 
all its Departments of government, including the Army and 
Navy. 

Again I ask, What isthe end? If there is an end, what is it? 
We are moving most definitely and drastically into an arma- 
ment race. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. At this point in the Senator’s remarks 
I should like to insert in the Recorp a schedule showing the 
naval appropriations for the past 10 years, set down by years, 
demonstrating the total of $4,000,000,000 which we have spent 
in the past 10 years in the creation of what most of us believed 
to be an adequate and efficient navy. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Naval appropriations from 1928 through 1938 


r RUE 252 1 LO URE E08 ON 297, 513, 132 
— Tr.,. . po A TEE OT 493, 438, 326 
2 RRBs Cad PREORDERS PE yy SE — 530,184,932 
gE EEE Sees ENCE A ˙ Some 528. 113, 958 
::; è§—ͤ—4 1 549, 227, 842 


1 This figure is the total in the bill as it went to conference. It is 
not final. 


Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. We spent 84,000, 000, 000 in 
10 years to perfect a navy; and yet Senators rise in their 
places, one after another, and give voice to language which 
would seem to indicate that we are utterly without a national 
defense so far as our Naval Establishment is concerned. 
When those who are prevailed upon to believe that there is 
need for a greater Naval Establishment are asked, “How much 
more? How many more ships? How many more men?” a 
straightforward answer never is forthcoming. The answer 
necessarily is invariably more, more, more, and more. 

So I repeat, whereas in the last 10 years we have spent 
$4,000,000,000 to build up and perfect a navy; if 10 years 
from now we have doubled or trebled the amount expended to 
perfect a navy, there will be the same identical voices crying 
to high heaven, “We must have more, more, more, and yet 
more.” “An apprehensive habit of mind,” the President said 
in the article from which I have quoted, is the cause very 
largely for this difficulty between Japan and the United States. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, that the article by 
President Roosevelt, in its entirety, may be printed in the 
Record following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
article will be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit A at the conclusion of Mr. Nxx's remarks.) 

Mr. NYE. Now, Mr. President, I come back to where I 
started. Is the United States preparing for another crusade 
in an international way? Are we undertaking to make our- 
selves policemen to that degree, that armed to the teeth we 
shall have the ability to go to any quarter of this earth and 
straighten out an order that we may not like? Is that our 
purpose? I repeat, I do not like to believe it; and yet one 
cannot study the picture presented by the program that has 
been referred to during recent months without drawing the 
conclusion that possibly there is something of that thing in 
somebody’s.mind. 

Starting in October, I made clippings from the press daily, 
hoping to be able thereby to compile a page-by-page story 
indicating that direction, which I feared might be in some- 
body’s mind. My effort was rather a futile one. I could not 
keep up with it as I had hoped I might be able to do. Yet 
as I have studied that book of clippings from time to time, I 
have grown in the conviction that America’s direction was 
not toward peace but toward war. 
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More recently I have found that it was not necessary to 
have devoted the time to the preparation of such a collection— 
such a day-after-day account of what was taking place. Very 
recently there has come from the Yale University press a book 
entitled “And So to War.“ Its author is Hubert Herring, who 
has done a great deal of writing upon this international ques- 
tion and America’s relation to it. His work And So to War 
is one meriting the reading of every Member of Congress, and 
were it to be read generally by the people of these United 
States they would find themselves much more strongly armed 
to resist the influences which have been at work and which 


will probably continue at work to keep America faced in that 


direction And So to War. 

Mr. Herring in his book develops a conviction that the 
United States is headed for war, the conspicuous leader of 
the crusade, according to him, being President Roosevelt him- 
self, whose quarantine speech at Chicago on October 5, 1937, 
was interpreted by overseas foreign officers as in effect a 
declaration of war, or, according to a qualified interprete- 
tion two sentences later, as the first irrevocable step by which 
nations are drawn into conflict. 

In his book Mr. Herring devotes a chapter, a sort of intro- 
duction, which carries some very significant paragraphs to 
which I shall refer. After speaking of the closing of the 
World War, he says: 


Twenty years have elapsed. The war which Woodrow Wilson 
declared was fought and won. But, if Wilson’s war aims are taken 
as the norm, that victory was defeat. Today there is less democ- 
racy, less security for small nations, less t for international 
agreements, less hope for peace than there was in 1917. If the 
= be merciful, they have granted Woodrow Wilson a dreamless 

eep. 

Today Franklin D. Roosevelt, with debonair grace, invites the 
American people to again set out upon the quest of the Holy Grail. 

The appeal of Mr. Roosevelt is a paraphrase of the appeal of 
Mr. Wilson: America wants peace. But American peace is jeopard- 
ized by a sinful world. Therefore, America must join with the 
pesen loving in stopping the war makers, 

es— 


Says the author of And So To War— 


Yes; that tune caught our ear before. It led us into a futile 
war, and through that war to a fatal peace. The notes are the 
same in this bugle call.. The feld is differently blocked out. The 
uniforms have been changed somewhat. Some who were yesterday 
the allies of right are today the supporters of wrong. But the 
tune is an old tune. A sorry tune. A dangerous tune. 


Then, descriptive of what we are doing in 1914, 1915, and 
1916, in brief, Mr, Herring sets forth in the chapter entitled 
“The March of 1917” America’s step-by-step tramp, tramp, 
tramp straight into a war that we were vowing we were going 
to stay out of. Here is the description: 


In midsummer, 1914, the World War caught us off guard and 
unprepared. It was a Balkan war, we said, and we had seen 
Balkan wars before. Then it was a European war, and he had 
seen European wars before, It was not our war, of that we were 
assured. We were right and had we had more astute leaders we 
could have continued right. 

The first impulses of Woodrow Wilson were sound, consonant 
with the historic genius of the American people. He was stunned 
by the horror of the war, saw “the war as a distant event, terrible 
and tragic, but one which did not concern us closely in a political 
sense.” 


That is a quotation from Woodrow Wilson himself. 


In August 1914 he called upon the United States to be “im- 
partial in thought as well as in action. The United States must 
be neutral in fact as well as in name.“ 


Quoting again President Wilson: 


That call was the first line in the chapter which covers the 
period August 1914 to April 1917, and recounts the steps by which 
we were thrust into a conflict in whose inception we had no 
hand, in whose issues we had no stake, and in whose settlement 
we had but faint voice. 

The United States had but one duty in 1914, and in the months 
which followed—the duty of staying out of a war in which it had 
no rightful place. There is just one way to stay out of a war 
and that is to stay all the way out. That means neutrality. 

Neutrality was not a new idea in 1914. 


Says Mr. Herring, the author of And So to War— 


It had an explicit meaning. The world had been building up 
its doctrine of neutrality for some 600 In fact, that doc- 
trine was the one sizeable gain in international relations, but 


ERN 


1938 


inasmuch as the word has been so carelessly bandied about, we 
might well remind ourselves of its meaning before 1914. 

In sixteenth-century records we find that the words “neutral” 
and “friend” were used as synonymous. A neutral nation holds 
itself definitely apart, takes no sides, yields no privilege to one 
belligerent which is withheld from another. A neutral nation 
maintains a legal attitude, not subject to the whim of any ruler 
or to the mood of any exigency. No government can remain half 
neutral, half partisan. Neutrality implies candor. A neutral can- 
not help one side or yield to the violations of one belligerent. 
Partiality is not consistent with neutrality, legal or political. 

A neutral nation has the immunities of a neutral. Since it 
holds the scales even it has the right to exemption from attack 
by either belligerent. 

The neutral nation as a government cannot supply arms, muni- 
tions, or implements of war to any belligerent, nor can it supply 
commodities or make loans to any belligerent. But the individual 
trader in a neutral nation is free to trade with a belligerent at 
his own risk. This freedom faces curtailment, however, as na- 
tions find it advisable to discourage their nationals in handling 
military goods. 

A neutral nation is pledged to respect an effective blockade— 
that is, a blockade which is enforced with the actual presence of 
ships. 

* neutral nation does not permit the use of its territory as a 
base for military expeditions. A neutral treats armed belligerent 
merchantmen as warships. 

Neutral traders may trade in nonmilitary goods, but in return 
for this privilege, the neutral concedes to belligerents the right 
to seize and search his ships and to confiscate all military goods 
as contraband. 

When belligerents unduly extend the lists of goods they will 
treat as contraband, the neutral nation is compelled to negotiate 
in order to hold the lists to legal limits. Contraband covers 
lethal weapons and distinctly military supplies, but what con- 
stitutes military supplies in any particular war is always a point 
of contention. The belligerent, eager to cripple the opponent, 
naturally seeks to extend the meaning; the neutral, intent upon 
trade, to restrict it. The neutral will not always preserve his right 
to trade without argument; he may be compelled temporarily to 
forego a portion of his rights in order to preserve the rest, or, if 
unduly harassed, he may prefer to give up his nationals’ trading 
rights altogether rather than risk war. With b: power 
in the form of food and other supplies, a ne can usually 
negotiate effectively, if he so desires, for recognition of his legal 
right to trade. In any event, a neutral government's concession 
to one belligerent alone is a betrayal of neutrality, and invites the 
enmity of the other belligerent. 

That was neutrality in 1914. 

It was the hard-won instrument of international law ready to 
the hand of Woodrow Wilson. 

When President Wilson faced the world situation in the summer 
and fall of 1914, there were certain definite facts upon whose 
clear perception our foreign policy rested. To misread the facts 
was to misdirect the policy. 


Mr. President, let my purpose be understood. I desire to 
lay down here a picture of the march to war starting in 
1914, and then I desire to lay down alongside that Mr. Her- 
ring's study and my own study concerning our march to 
war in 1937 and 1938, and then defy those who will listen or 
those who will read to deny, if past experience is to be taken 
as an indication, that our course is one most certain to in- 
vite war, rather far more certain to invite war than to main- 
tain peace for the United States. 


When President Wilson faced the world situation in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1914, there were certain definite facts upon whose 
clear perception our foreign policy rested. To misread the facts 
was to misdirect the policy. 

First, by our trade relations with Europe, we were in self- 
interest bound to maintain a strict neutrality. We bought and 
we sold in England and in Germany. Both were excellent cus- 
tomers. It was to our national interest to keep them as such. 

Second, our national mood made neutrality easy. It was a far- 
off war in distant lands. We knew little of the issues which lay 
behind the outbreak, but dimly sensed that this was another im- 
perial struggle in which we had no immediate stake. We had no 
great emotional urge to take sides, not at least until the propa- 
ganda mills had been grinding for many weeks. Some, because of 
blood or training, inclined toward England, others toward Germany. 
About France we knew little and suspected much. About Russia 
we had only a sense of vast bewilderment. About the other parties 
to the conflict there was an unresolved mass of complete indiffer- 
ence. The ordinary man in America in August 1914 would have 
said: This is not our war. We will go on about our business as 
usual, buying and selling. He did not know that in time of war 
the business of buying and selling is beset by strange world forces 
over which he has no direct control. He did not know the rules 
of neutrality and the danger which lies in his government break- 
ing those rules. But the average citizen of the United States 
would have doggedly voted against war had his rulers consulted 
him. In 1917 our historic stand should have been reenforced by 
the disparate character of our population. 
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Third, all our national tradition pointed to neutrality as the 
natural and the judicious course. Ever since 1789, as a result of 
bitter colonial experience, neutrality in foreign wars had been the 
dominant note in American foreign policy. Our involvement with 
Britain in 1812, the one conspicuous departure, was ostensibly to 
protect our neutral rights, actually to further our expansionist 
policies on the frontier. . 

Woodrow Wilson, by his neutrality proclamation of August 4, 
ge was following the way of American life and the sound way 

reason. 

But distant events, in whose determination a few rulers played 
decisive and hidden roles, were to outbalance the dictates of sanity 
in America. 

In late July 1914 Sir Edward Grey warned Germany, in effect, 
that an attack on France would bring England into the war. 
Three days later the German Army marched across Belgium. On 
August 4 Britain declared war. “the rights of small nations” 


were now involved. 
“Just for a scrap of paper ,“ cried Germany's Chan- 
was headlined around the 


oo . 
world. It was the first shot the propaganda gun. Germany, 
we were told, regards treaties as scraps of paper. ` 

Today, with the perspective of more than 20 years, let America 
be reminded that Woodrow Wilson also treated an international 
covenant as a scrap of paper. 

In this covenant was written the pledge of our national tradition 
and the promise of our security. It embodied the hard-won rights 
and duties of neutrals to which, in Wilson’s own hand, was appended 
the pledge of our neutrality of August 1914. 

The steps by which we were transformed from bystander to par- 
ticipant in Europe's war are easily apparent. 

In August 1914 we were officially neutral. The President said 
so, the people felt so. There was, of course, increasingly strong 
tugging at the hearts of American sons of England and American 
sons of Germany. For such personal feelings, the Government had 
no N Neutrality must rule official attitudes, it cannot 
control personal convictions. That these differences need not con- 
flict, if rulers do their duty, is attested by the cases of Hamilton 
and Jefferson during the war between France and Britain in 1793, 
Jefferson favored the French, Hamilton the British, but both pre- 
served the utmost correctness of official attitude. The difference 
between their leadership and the leadership of 1914 was sizable. 
Jefferson and Hamilton made very plain the reasons for neutrality 
and the methods of achieving it. But in 1914 our leaders did not 
enlighten American citizens who, without experience of a major 
war, had little idea of how neutrality works. We had no experience, 
for instance, with the insidious undermining of neutrality by propa- 
ganda. Indeed, we did not realize that almost from the ing 
our war news was colored by the Allies. They were fighting our 
war, we were A week after hostilities began, the cables 
from Germany were cut, and from then on our news of Germany 
came by way of England. 

We had small experience also with the strain to which neutrality 
is subjected by the weight of mounting trade. Proceeding as good 
neutrals to sell what we had for sale to whomever wanted to buy it, 
few Americans realized the complications of inflated war trade 
increasingly confined to one belligerent side and financed by Ameri- 
can money. 

By the fall of 1914, the United States awoke to the fact that it 
was the chief market place for a world which desperately needed 
every kind of raw material and finished product. 

In the spring of 1914 there had been a depression, but by fall 
our humming looms and belching smokestacks attested recovery. 
Deserted factories were being 


ging 
Europe from a billion and a half in 1914 to three and three-quarter 
billions in 1916. 

We were neutral. We sold to all comers. We delivered our goods 
on the New York dock, or we loaded American or foreign ships and 
engaged to deliver at British or French or neutral ports. We 
delivered no goods at German ports. The Allies, by November 5, 
1914, had taken care of that by illegally closing the North Sea. 

As already observed, international practice had previously 
limited contraband to materials directly used for war, but England 
rapidly undertook to change the rules in order to keep all com- 
modities out of Germany and thus starve her into submission. 
The British Order in Council of March 11, 1915, prohibited all 
trade with neutrals except that which Great Britain conducted or 
to which she consented. This order struck at our neutral right to 
sell our goods and virtually banned all trade with Germany. 
Britain had decided upon a swift, if illegal, procedure. Prime 
Minister Asquith announced to Parliament that this British course 
with Germany would not “be strangled in a network of juridical 
niceties"—and thus another scrap of paper was shredded. As 
neutrals, we were bound to resist such illegality. But we did not 
resist. The administration accepted the unprecedented list of 
contraband. In fact, as early as September 1914, Lansing had even 
advised the British how they could keep copper out of Germany. 
Britain had counted upon our acquiescence, but the help doubtless 

rised her. To be sure, we objected to actual seizure of Ameri- 
can shipping, but with so gentle an air and with such obvicus 
willingness to retreat as to nullify our protests. Instance of such 
half-hearted protest was the note of December 26, 1914, which 
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warned the British that we would not tolerate their blocking of 
American trade “unless such interference is manifestly an impera- 
tive necessity to protect their [British] national safety, and then 
only to the extent that it is a necessity.” The British were left to 
be judges of their own necessity, and of the degree to which they 
_ might trespass upon our neutral rights. Our neutrality, solemnly 
announced in August, had fallen to such fate by December 1914. 
No such acquiescent attitude was taken toward Germany. On the 
contrary, when Germany, in reprisal for the British illegal starvation 
campaign, resorted to the submarine and declared the waters around 
Britain to be a war zone in which enemy merchant ships would be 
sunk, Mr. Wilson professed to see no connection between the British 
provocation and the German reprisal. He undertook to hold Ger- 
many to strict accountability for the loss of American life or 
property on British ships and sought to hold the submarine to rules 
of cruiser warfare for which there was no legal warrant. 
Furthermore, we accepted with faint protest the “paper blockade” 
of Germany. This acquiescence was a reversal of our historic posi- 
tion as a neutral. In 1806 Thomas Jefferson refused to accept such 


a paj blockade from England and Napoleon. But in 1915 we had 
no Jefferson and the British blockade of Germany was 
successful. Its effectiveness was due to the seizure—and the threat 


of seizure—of all ships and goods destined to Scandinavia or Holland, 
the British assumption being that such goods were in fact destined 
to Germany unless proof to the contrary were afforded. All ships 
had to call at British ports for examination. In addition, England 
used the blacklist to control much of the trade of the neutral 
nations, including that of the United States. Through that black 
list the British gave orders to all British brokers, merchants, ships, 
and producers everywhere. “Do not serve or sell to any on this 
list.” Thus, at a single word, the British could put almost any 

rting firm in the world out of business. 

en objections were made to their high-handed tactics, the 
invariable reply was, “but our orders are for British citizens only.” 
But the blacklist of July 1916 undertook to prevent an American 
citizen from trading with Germans or even Chileans in Chile if 
their names had been placed on the list. Thus, the blacklist 
became practically a monopoly by means of which the British 
decided who could trade in the world markets. Merchantmen 
were deflected from the course their owners had chosen, and sent 
to the market which the British dictated. Without, or with per- 
fun , protest we accepted British Orders in Council as to what 
we should sell, and to whom we should sell, even to such neutral 
nations as Holland and Scandinavia. Not until the war was long 
over did we discover—thanks to Admiral Consett, British naval 
attaché in Copenhagen during the war—that the British had 
sold to Germany through Scandinavia some of the very goods 
which they had seized from us. 

“Necessity knows no law“ —that was German’s philosophy, or 
so American schoolboys were taught in the spring of 1915. These 
schoolboys did not know, they were never told, that mighty 
Britain also stooped. They did not know, nor do they know to- 
day, that Asquith had translated necessity’s scorn of law into plain 

when he demanded freedom from “juridical niceties.” 

So the ring of steel—and of paper—was drawn around Germany. 
Food supplies dwindled, children were without milk. Then the 
Germans struck back with their submarines. The United States 
again protested. As we have seen the administration refused to 
see any connection between the British blockade and the Ger- 
man counterattack with submarines. Excuse for this refusal was 
found in the distinction between the loss of American property 
and the loss of American lives—although, in fact, down to Feb- 
ruary 3, 1917, all but three of the American lives lost were lost on 
Allied ships, armed or unarmed, where, according to law and 
practice, they ran all the risks of their belligerent location. 

A further betrayal of our neutral role was Wilson’s insistence 
upon the right of Americans to travel unmolested on such armed 
or unarmed allied merchantmen, We warned Germany that an 
attack upon such ships with an American aboard was an attack 
upon us. In effect, we said to England: Use our citizens as se- 
curity. When leading Members of Congress protested, warning 
against the dangers of such a policy, Wilson announced, “I can- 
not consent to the abridgment of the rights of American citizens 
in any respect. The honor and self-respect of the Nation is in- 
volved.” The Gore-McLemore resolutions warning Americans 
against taking passage on armed ships was defeated by the over- 
powering efforts of the Wilson administration in March 1916. 

It is an elementary principle of international law that a bellig- 
erent ship is belligerent territory. Therefore, even on unarmed 
merchant ships, Americans took passage at their own risk. This 
should have settled the issue long before the Lusitania case. The 
administration had no right to demand safety for Americans who 
voluntarily took passage on a British ship carrying 4,200 cases of 
ammunition through a war zone. Bryan called that fact to the 
President’s attention, but Mr. Wilson preferred to follow his “strict 
accountability” note of February 1915, rather than to follow the 
law. While admitting that he ought to warn American citizens off 
belligerent ships, as Bryan begged, he declined to do so because it 
might weaken the force of his Lusitania note. 

The administration was equally unneutral in the policy of lend- 
ing money to the Allies. 

In August 1914 the Wilson administration announced that the 
floating of loans for the belligerents was “inconsistent with the 
spirit of neutrality.” In October of that very year, in order to keep 
the flow of munitions and foodstuffs moving, the same administra- 
tion winked at a subterfuge and permitted bank credits for 
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financing such trade. By August 1915 these credits had become so 
great that they could not be increased. The bankers pointed out 
that credits must be funded or trade would stop. t meant 
loans. Mr. Wilson yielded; the Federal Reserve banks were per- 
mitted to discount bills and acceptances. The United States as a 
nation was now financing the munitions trade for one of the 
belligerents. 

Such were the broad lines of our consistent and unre; 
unneutrality from August 1914 to April 1917. aren 

They were the lines which led to war. i 

We did those things which no neutral ought to do. We pick 
the guilty nation, and aided its enemies. We loaned money to the 
Allies, permitted them to use our harbors for their armed mer- 
chantmen, and refused to warn our nationals against sailing in 
2 bip We learned to hate the Germans and to love the 

y: „ 

We, the neutral, condemned the sinking of be ent ships b; 
submarines. It is usually forgotten that only iy A American eae, 
the Gulflight, was torpedoed with the loss of American lives up to 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations with Germany, and she was 
under belligerent convoy. We suffered much loss in property and 
were silent or protested only in whispers against an illegal block- 
ade which confiscated American property, crippled American trade, 
and condemned tens of thousands of children to rickets, scurvy, 
and death. 

We did these things which are now known under the heads of 
“picking the aggressor” and “applying sanctions.” We did these 
things and cated ourselves neutral. 

And then, having given away our case, we went to war, quite 
unaware of what it was all about (even Wilson declared that he 
did not know of the secret treaties under which the partition of 
the German and Austrian Empires and the redrawing of the 
Balkan map were arranged), and in blissful unconsciousness of its 
threat to our national future. The record scarcely bears out the 
conclusion of Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong that we “had been 
irresistibly sucked in—despite patient efforts by a President whose 
heart was set on peace.“ 


Mr. President, I express at this point a conviction which is 
very much my own, and rather contrary to that expressed by 
Mr. Herring. I entertain a strong conviction that it was the 
purpose, the determination, and the will of Woodrow Wilson 
for practically every month of those years during which we 
practiced a seeming neutrality, an alleged neutrality, to keep 
this country out of Europe’s war. I cannot share the convic- 
tion entertained by some that there was any different pur- 
pose, or that there was a hidden method in all the moves 
through those years on the part of the President. 

It is also my conviction that Woodrow Wilson, and no other 
man before his time or since, could possibly have stood up 
under the pressure brought to bear by men, by interests, and 
by undeserving associates in the Government to violate Amer- 
ican neutrality, pressure intended ultimately to take the 
United States into that war. And not among the least of 
those who had a determined purpose to do that was one in 
whose neutrality the American people entertained much con- 
fidence for 2 years, a gentleman by the name of Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, who acknowledged that on the 
day in 1915 when he became Secretary of State it was his wish 
that the United States be in the war on the side of the Allies. 
But he said it was impossible at that time to move the people 
of America into that kind of a war. It would be necessary, he 
said, to engage in a program of education and enlightenment 
before the American people could be prevailed upon to do that 
which he thought ought to have been done in 1915 when he 
succeeded William Jennings Bryan. 

There are only a few more lines in this chapter in which 
Mr. Herring undertakes to show The March of 1917, which I 
want to compare with the march of 1937 and 1938: 

Woodrow Wilson, on January 22, 1917, in one of those flashes of 
insight to which he did not remain constant, spoke of the advantage 
of “peace without victory,” and prophesied that an imposed peace 
“would be accepted in humiliation * * * and would rest upon 
a quicksand.” His words were met with anger in England and con- 
tempt in the eastern United States. But peace without victory 
might have saved the world. Instead, our peacemakers—Wilson, 
Lloyd George, and Clemenceau—had not even the farsightedness of 
the peacemakers at Vienna in 1815, where Wellington made his 
— against the dismemberment of France and his prophecy of 

e ills which would ensue. And that peace of Versailles, written 
with the violent ink of revenge, was made possible by American 
arms. We shared a war which yielded a destroying peace, which 
cradled in its greedy articles the seeds of a dozen new wars. We 
gave the world a League of Nations, Sir Edward Grey’s child of hope, 
eagerly adopted by Wilson, which, in the hands of Old World diplo- 
macy, became the hostage of the victorious nations, and was used 
by them to protect their winnings. 
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We paid for the war. We paid with the lives of the 126,000 dead, 
of the 234,300 mutilated and wounded. We paid with the dislocated 
lives of hundreds of thousands whom the war wrenched from their 
accustomed places in a peaceful world. We paid in the impon- 
derable damage to our national morale through the lashing of war 
hysteria. We paid with a period of economic confusion from which 
we have not yet escaped. The direct bill for the war has reached 
the figure of $55,000,000,000. The indirect bill can never be 
reckoned. 

Mr, President, Calvin Coolidge told us that before the 
United States had finished paying the bill of expense growing 
out of that war, the total would be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000,000. When we shall have paid the last penny 
of cost we will know once again how conservative a man Mr. 
Coolidge was. One hundred billion dollars is not going to 
cover the cost. The author, Mr. Herring, says the cost to 
us of the World War has already reached the figure of $55,- 
000,000,000. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
the other day brought into evidence a demonstration that that 
cost today is $66,000,000,000. And just to picture what is 
the size of such a sum of money I reminded the Senate the 
other day that $66,000,000,000 is more dollars than there 
have been seconds since the beginning of our present era; 
more seconds than there have been in 1,938 years. 

Mr. President, Mr. Herring in his work undertook to paint 
the picture of America’s march to war leading up to 1917. 
Let us be reminded again and again and again that while we 
were marching to war we were vowing a neutrality and a 
determination to stay out of that war, just as today we are 
vowing a determination to stay out of other foreign wars. Yet 
in spite of our avowal, here we are, as I shall show, engaged 
in the same identical tramp, tramp, tramp into another for- 
eign war that engaged us unconsciously in 1915 and 1916 and 
early 1917. 

Mr. President, early in this week I recited the half dozen 
or more alleged causes for our entry into Europe’s war, and 
demonstrated, without being contradicted, that every alleged 
cause for our entry into that war today stands condemned as 
a lost cause. We did not win one of the objectives that we set 
forth to achieve in that war. Without exception we lost every 
cause for which we fought. 

There was one alleged cause, however, with which I was 
not conversant at the time, an alleged cause with which I was 
not conversant with until nearly 18 months or 2 years ago, 
when I heard a question propounded to America’s most emi- 
nent capitalist. I heard him asked, “Why do you think the 
United States went into Europe’s war?” and, with feeling, 
came the response from that man, “Why, we had to go into 
that war to save our souls.” 

Those who were present and watched this procedure de- 
clared that written upon the face of Mr. J. P. Morgan as 
he delivered himself of that utterance was a conviction, at 
least in his own mind, that it was a soul-saving venture 
upon which we engaged starting in 1917, and because of the 
assertion of that new cause for our entering a war, I am in- 
clined at this moment to go a step further than Mr. Her- 
ring has gone in painting the picture of what was occurring 
in 1914, 1915, and 1916 while we were vowing that we were 
going to have nothing to do with Europe’s war. 

Mr. LUNDEEN, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I wonder if the fact that the House of 
Morgan loaned $400,000,000 to the British Government, 
which the British Government after a time stated it could 
not repay, had anything to do with our getting into the 
war. I wish to remind the Senator, although I think he 
knows it very well, that ch the day we entered the World 
War, America took over that Morgan burden of $400,000,000; 
and placed that burden on the backs of the American tax- 
payers, and we are bending under it now, paying interest and 
principal on that $400,000,000. And that is only a small 
part of our war tax burden. That huge amount was saddled 
on the American taxpayers and the American taxpayers are 
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complaining about huge taxes. That transaction in part 
is an explanation of some of our tax burden. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I think, perhaps, the Senator 
has anticipated what I wanted to say in furtherance of the 
effort to paint a picture of the elements which enter into 
the making of war. I shall cover in some little detail the 
see which the Senator from Minnesota has just brought 

mind. 

When war came to Europe in 1914 we had at the helm 
of our Government, as we are all ready to acknowledge, a 
strong man, the sincerity of whose advocacy for peace I can- 
not question or discount. I think few Americans have been 
stronger believers in peace than Woodrow Wilson. If he 
was not the strongest of his time for peace, he then had at 
his right hand in that hour, as his Secretary of State, a 
peace advocate the equal of whom this Nation has never 
known, William Jennings Bryan. 

Wilson and Bryan were thoroughly conversant with the 
knowledge that however much we might want to stay out 
of Europe’s war, however hard we might try, it was not 
going to be easy. 

In those days restrictions and pronouncements were laid! 
down by the President which were intended to steer a neu-; 
tral course for the United States. I cannot help feeling that. 
Wilson and Bryan, knowing how dangerous was the trade in 
arms, would have wished to put a stop to the sale of muni- 
tions to nations engaged in war. The President and Bryan 
knew that in the years leading up to the outbreak of war in 
Europe in 1914 a certain increased trade had developed 
wherein American makers of munitions had enjoyed a degree! 
of prosperity by arming Europe in preparation for war. If 
that trade in arms should be abruptly discontinued and cut’ 
off it would mean a depression. It would mean reverting to 
the condition which prevailed without the benefit of that! 
foreign trade. Wilson and Bryan probably both thoroughly | 
understood how unpopular would be a complete breaking off 
of that trade; so, rather than pronounce against a continu-| 
ation of the sale of munitions to nations at war, the Presi- 
dent said, in effect: “In the practice of our neutrality it shall 
not be considered unneutral for Americans to sell arms or 
implements of war to nations at war so long as we continue 
our policy of selling to both sides alike. But,” he said, “it will 
be considered unneutral for Americans to lend money to any! 
nation engaged in war.” | 

To me it is clear that the President contemplated the hour | 
when Europe would exhaust all her monetary resources and 
could continue buying from us only as we would lend her 
the money with which to buy. I am sure that thought must 
have been in the mind of the President. In any event, we 
had a neutrality program which was discretionary so far as, 
the President was concerned. He himself had promulgated | 
it. He, of course, could change it. There was then no. 
written law of neutrality. 

When war came to Europe one of the first moves under- 
taken by the Allies was the engagement of a firm of brokers 
in the United States to do the buying and selling for the 
Allied Governments—Britain and France—to go into the 
money market and protect the price of sterling and the price 
of the franc, and to stabilize the money market. For the 
services which these brokers, the banking house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., performed through those 4 years—and which 
they performed well—they were paid commissions totaling 
tens of millions of dollars. 

With the coming of war tremendous prosperity came to 
the United States, the like of which we had never dared 
dream possible—a prosperity which reached all parts of our 
country, a prosperity which had the wheels of industry going 
full blast, a prosperity which was occasioning an enlarge- 
ment and extension of factories and the establishment of 
three shifts a day to operate the factories. Wage scales were 
provided the like of which American labor never heard of 
previously. That prosperity extended out into the country, 
to the producers of wheat and cotton, and the farmers of the 
land generally shared in it. 
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However much we may resent it today, we must acknowl- 
edge the fact that the prosperity which we so keenly enjoyed 
in 1914, 1915, and 1916 and which we did not want inter- 
rupted, the continuation of which we relished, was a pros- 
perity based upon human blood. After all, what we were 
relishing was the human blood which our aid was helping to 
spill upon the battlefields of France. No one can deny that 
our help prolonged the struggle. We liked it. We wanted 
more and more of it; and when our desire for profit from 
Hurope's war came into conflict with the neutrality policies 
which the President had laid down, American pressure was 
brought to bear which caused the President to set aside the 
neutrality policy and make room for the continuation of 
prosperity. 

The first threat of a loss of this prosperity came when 
Europe exhausted her own resources of money. When that 
moment came, the bankers went to the administration in 
Washington and recited the dire results which would follow 
if Europe had to cease buying our goods. The bankers said 
that Europe would cease buying our goods if we did not afford 
a line of credit for them. The bankers made it perfectly 
clear that they were ready to offer that line of credit. “But, 
Mr. President,” they said, “your neutrality policy seems to 
stand in the way. For our part, your neutrality declaration 
which says ‘no loans to Europe’ really does not apply. We are 
not asking to make loans to Europe. We are asking only, 
Mr. President, that you permit us to underwrite the credit 
needs of the Allies.” 

The President thought differently. The President was 
sure that loans and credits were one and the same thing, 
and he stood his ground and said, No credits.” But the 
pressure increased and became so great that one day we 
found the President saying to his associates, “If the bank- 
ers want to underwrite the credit needs of Europe, if we are 
going to avoid a panic, perhaps it is just as well to let them 
go ahead and underwrite the credit needs.” 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Hughes O'Mahoney 
Andrews Clark Johnson,Colo. Overton 
Ashurst Copeland King Pittman 
Austin Dieterich La Follette Pope 
Bailey Do: Lee Radcliffe 

ead Duffy Russell 
Barkley Ellender Lonergan Schwartz 

Frazier Lundeen Schwellenbach 

Bilbo George McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Gerry McCarran ipstead 
Borah Gibson McGill Smith 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McKellar ‘Thomas, Utah 
Brown, N.H. Glass McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Green Miller 
Bulow Hale Milton Tydings 
Burke Harrison Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hatch Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hayden Neely Wagner 
Capper Norris Walsh 
Caraway Holt Nye White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown of Michigan 
in the chair). Eighty Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, at the time of the interruption 
I was undertaking to demonstrate how pressure had finally 
succeeded in prevailing upon the Wilson administration to 
permit the bankers to underwrite the credit needs of the 
Allies here in the United States. That result was followed by 
a continuation of the kind of prosperity that a war boom gave 
to American industry and the American people generally. 
But there was of necessity a limit to the amount of credit 
which the bankers themselves could afford the allied cause 
at a time when their demand was for such great sums as were 
being asked. The arrival of that time was constantly threat- 
ened. It was, however, during a continuation of that pros- 
perity of ours that Britain fastened her blockade about Ger- 
niany—a blockade which permitted nothing to get through 
the lines to England’s enemy, Germany. England, in her 
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blockade, arrested, searched, and seized American ships 
carrying to European ports supplies which England only sus- 
pected might be intended for her enemies. We in the United 
States became greatly enraged over that practice. In that 
hour of interference with our trade there were literally mil- 
lions of Americans who demanded that the United States 
declare war against Great Britain for the interference. Our 
Government undertook the dispatch to the British Foreign 
Office of notes of protest against this blockade. The notes 
continued from week to week, with what sincerity I shall a 
little later domonstrate. The notes were sent. The protest 
of the American people was thus served by reason of this 
official action. Then Germany, responding to the blockade 
which her enemy had imposed, resorted to the use of the 
submarine, a usage which at once found Germany interfering 
with American commerce, and such interference with our 
ecmmerce, of course, had the tendency again to enrage us. 
We were neutral, but we wanted our trade, and we did not 
want it interfered with. 

Along about that time a British ship loaded with a cargo 
of munitions and carrying, in addition, many human beings, 
including 150 American men, women, and children, set out 
for its destination, England. Off the coast of Ireland it was 
espied by a German submarine, was torpedoed and sunk. 

The effect of that action upon American thinking could 
not be discounted. That was really the first direct invita- 
tion to America to take a hand in the war. A patient Presi- 
dent appears to have lost his patience by reason of that 
incident. He directed a strong note of protest to Berlin, 
His Secretary of State feared the effect of this protest, feeling 
that the first duty of the administration was to continue 
efforts to keep this country out of Europe’s war, and feeling 
certain that the dispatch of this note would ultimately drag 
us into the war. So the Secretary of State, who was William 
Jennings Bryan, rather than be a party to that sort of a 
step, resigned from the Cabinet of the President. Appointed 
in his stead was Robert Lansing, who signed and dispatched 
the note to Berlin. The effect which that note ultimately, 2 
years later, had upon our decision we are all ready to acknowl- 
edge today. 

Lansing, in addition to dispatching this note of protest to 
Berlin, continued to dispatch notes of protest to the British 
Foreign Office concerning the British blockade. But, while 
Lansing lived, he wrote memoirs. He wrote lines, which are 
not to be ignored, about the sincerity of the notes which were 
dispatched to Great Britain. Indeed, in his writings, now 
published under the title “War Memoirs of Robert Lansing,” 
he said this about those notes to Great Britain: 

The notes that were sent {to Britain] were long and exhaustive 
treatises which opened up new subjects of discussion rather than 
closing those in controversy. Short and emphatic notes were dan- 
gerous. Everything was submerged in verbosity. It was done with 
deliberate purpose. 

What is Mr. Lansing saying? He is saying that these notes 
were dispatched to the British Foreign Office, starting in 
1915, protesting the British blockade, but he says it was not 
intended that they should be taken seriously at the British 
Foreign Office; and one does not need to overdraw on his 
imagination to guess what was taking place. The day before 
a note of protest was dispatched our State Department would 
notify our Ambassador or Colonel House, and Colonel House 
would go to the British Foreign Office and explain: “To- 
morrow you are going to have a note of protest here on your 
desk. Do not pay any attention to it. It is not intended to 
be taken seriously.” 

Robert Lansing became Secretary of State in 1915. For 
2 years he enjoyed the confidence of the President and the 
American people as one who was devoting his best energy 
to maintaining America’s neutrality. But he wrote again 
before he died that on the day when he became Secretary of 
State he thought we ought to have been in the war on one 
side as against the other. This is his language: 

I, like some other believers in active support of the cause of the 
Allies, realized that the sensible thing to do was to defer action 
until, by a gradual process of education and enlightenment, the 
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American people had been brought to a full understanding of the 
gena of the German Government to become overlord of the 
world. 

Then, while he was enjoying the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people as one striving for neutrality for 2 years, instead 
he was engaged in a program of educating and enlightening 
the American people in the cause of the Allies, all the time 
professing neutrality, all the time professing a determina- 
tion to keep America out of Europe’s war, all the time play- 
ing hand in glove with the American people and their desire 
to stay out of that war. 

As to our prosperity traceable to Europe’s war, under the 
line of credit which the bankers were affording, our pros- 
perity grew, we continued relishing it. There came a day, 
however, when the bankers could not afford the full line of 
credit that was needed. They had reached the end of their 
road. Something more was necessary, and so we find the 
banking fraternity exerting pressure on the President to 
give consent to the floating of the bond issues of the nations 
engaged in war. The President said, “No. Our policy says 
no loans, and that is what it means.” Again was brought 
to bear the demonstration that there was a difference be- 
tween loans and credits, and that, after all, the floating of 
allied bond issues would not constitute a loan. But the 
President stood his ground until the pressure assumed this 
proportion: “Unless we permit the floating of these allied 
bond issues, the Allies will have to cease buying our goods. 
That will mean our going back to that normal condition 
which existed before the war came, and that will mean a 
panic, and, Mr. President, this is a campaign year, in which 
you are seeking reelection to the Presidency. Can you afford 
to have a panic at such a time?” 

In this more modern day we even resent recessions, and 
certainly in those days no administrator wanted a panic to 
occur. But the President stood his ground even when word 
was brought to him that the bankers representing the Allies 
in this country had threatened that if they were not given 
permission to float allied bond issues they would get out of 
the money market and permit a crash there, a money panic. 

The bankers themselves lost no means of exerting pressure 
on the administration at that time. They wrote to influential 
bankers in Washington, as one banker wrote to the one who 
was then Vice Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Frank A. Delano, pointing out how important it was that they 
know whether the administration was going to countenance 
the floating of allied bond issues, and this banker said to Mr. 
Delano under date of August 17, 1915: 

Find out what you can about the attitude of the administration 
and then wire me. Send me any one of the four following sug- 
gested telegrams and I will understand what you mean. 

The suggested telegrams were these: 

1. Parties— 


And in each instance “parties” means the Government— 


PIT would be favorable to and would encourage such a trans- 
action. 

2. Parties would take no action either for or against such a trans- 
action. 

3. Parties would discourage such a transaction but would not 
offer any active interference with it. 

4. Parties attitude would be such as to make such a transaction 
practically impossible. 

When Mr. Delano received this communication from the 
banker he took it straight to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
the Secretary of the Treasury took it straight to the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of State wrote a little memoran- 
dum and carried it personally to the White House and im- 
pressed upon the President the importance of giving an early 
answer: 

What are we going to do about this wish to float allied bond 
issues in this country? 


On the next day, August 26, 1915, after all this pressure, 
the President penned a memorandum to the Secretary of 
State in which he said: 


My dear Mr. Secretary, my opinion in this matter * * + is 
that we should say that— 


Then he quoted one of the four telegrams which the banker 


cakes would take no action either for or against such a trans- 
action. 


In other words, the President was saying, “Let these bank- 
ers know that if they want to float allied bond issues we will 
not do anything about it even though our neutrality policy 
says ‘no.’” 

But the President said more than that in his memorandum 
to the Secretary. He said: ; 


But * + this should be orally conveyed, so far as we are 
concerned, and not put in writing. 


Poor man, once again forced to give way, to plead, “Do not 
ever let it be known that I have given in.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed as a part of my remarks at this point the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Delano to which I have referred, the letter 
which the Secretary of the Treasury wrote to the Secretary 
of State forwarding this letter, the letter under date of Au- 
gust 26 addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Secretary of State, the letter addressed to the President of 
the United States by the Secretary of State, and the response 
made under date of August 26, 1915, to the Secretary of State 
by one who signed the initials “W. W.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Exursir No. 77 
Co 
State Dept. Doc. oe 
841.51/266 
Tue First NATIONAL BANEK, 
Chicago, August 17, 1915. 
Hon. F. A. DELANO 


Vice Governor, Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. DELANO: I want to get some information for a very 
confidential purpose and it has occurred to me that you may be in 
& position to help me secure it. 

It is, to put it bluntly: I would like to know what the attitude 
of the Government administration in Washington would be toward 
the flotation of a large British loan in this country. Sometime ago 
I remember seeing in the press that the State Department had dis- 
couraged New York bankers on a proposition to float a British 
loan in this country, but at the same time it was stated that it 
was not within the province of the Government to veto such a 
transaction. It would seem to me that the present condition of 
international exchange would deter the Government from entering 
any objection to the flotation of such a loan in this country, or to 
the sale by Great Britain of American securities in this country. 
One or the other of these transactions would seem to be a business 
necessity at the present time. As I am in a bit of a hurry to get 
the information, I would appreciate a indicating what 
you believe the Government's attitude would be. You might send 
me one of the following to indicate which of the posi- 
tions you think the Government would take in regard to the flota- 
tion of a large British loan in this country and I will understand 
your meaning: 

1. Parties would be favorable to and would encourage such a 
transaction. 

2. Parties would take no action either for or against such a 
transaction. 

3. Parties would discourage such a transaction, but would not 
offer any active interference with it. 

4. Parties attitude would be such as to make such a transaction 
practically impossible. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
[s] James B. Forgan. 


State Dept. Doc. 
F. W. 841.51/266 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 
NortH Havxx, MAINE, August 23, 1915. 
(Confidential.) 
Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary o/ State, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SECRETARY: I enclose copy of a letter from James B. 
Forgan, of Chicago, to Vice-Governor Delano, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in reference to the matter of foreign loans in this country. 
The foreign exchange situation is so serious that it may become 
imperative for some of the foreign governments to establish credits 
in this country in order that they may continue to purchase freely 
cur farm products and other supplies. The attitude of the Gov- 
ernment, as expressed in the letter of Secretary Bryan to Senator 
Stone, January 20th, 1915, may seriously embarrass the creation 
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of such credits in favor of foreign governments as are needed to 
enable them to continue their purchases in this country. Ger- 
many, by the way, disregarded this letter and placed more than 
ten million of short-time notes in this country through Chandler 
Brothers, of Philadelphia. It is not my purpose, however, to dis- 
cuss that; I only mean to direct your attention to the importance 
of giving very serious thought to the points raised in Mr. Forgan's 
letter. I have always felt that it was a mistake for our Govern- 
ment to discountenance in any way the establishment of credits 
in this country in favor of foreign governments, such credits to be 
employed in purchasing supplies in this country. It seems to me 
entirely inconsistent to say that the purchase of our farm products 
and manufactured articles and other supplies by foreign govern- 
ments is lawful and to be encouraged, and then to say that we 

e and discountenance as being unneutral the credit oper- 
ations which are an essential part of such transactions. 

I merely desire to call your attention at the moment to the 
seriousness of the question and to say that I hope no action will 
be taken that will add to the embarrassments of the situation by 
reaffirming or emphasizing the position taken in Mr. Bryan's letter 
of January 20th, last, until I have had an opportunity to discuss 
this with you and the President. 

I shall certainly be in Washington on the first of September— 
I look forward with pleasure to seeing you then. 


Is! Wm. G. McAnoo. 


State Dept. 
841.51/266 


(Confidential.) 
Hon. Wm. G. McApoo, 
North Haven, Maine. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Mr. Hamlin sent me a copy of the letter 
of Mr. James B. Forgan which you enclosed to me in your letter of 
the 23d. I sent the letter to the President on the 25th, a copy of 
my letter to him is enclosed, and I also enclose his reply of today. 

I have read your comments upon the matter of loans to bellige- 
rent countries and must say that I concur in your opinion—in 
fact, from the outset I have held that opinion of such transactions 
viewed from the legal standpoint rather than from the standpoint 
of expediency. 

While the President did not authorize me to send a copy of his 
communication to you, I feel that he would wish you to know his 


Doc. 
Avucust 26, 1915. 


position. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Stamped) ROBERT LANSING. 
Enclosures. 
State Dept. Doc. 
841.51/266 
August 25, 1915. 

The 


PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: As the letter of Mr. James B. Forgan, 
which is enclosed to me by Mr. Hamlin, deals directly with the 
general policy of the Government, I feel that before answering it 
I should be advised as to your wishes. I therefore enclose Mr. 
Hamlin's letter and a copy of Mr. Forgan’s. 

I think we must recognize the fact that conditions have mate- 
rially changed since last autumn when we endeavored to dis- 
courage the flotation of any general loan by a belligerent in this 
country. The question of exchange and the large debts which 
result from purchases by belligerent governments require some 
method of funding these debts in this country. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT LANSING. 
Enclosures. 


State Dept. Doc. 
841.51/266 4 
Tue Waurre HOUSE, 


Washington, August 26, 1915. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE. 


My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: My opinion in this matter, compen- 
diously stated, is that we should say that “Parties would take no 
action either for or against such a transaction,” but that this 
should be orally conveyed, so far as we are concerned, and not put 


in writing. 
I hope that this is also your own judgment in the matter. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Initialed) W. W. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, we can obtain a glimpse of the 
tremendous pressure that was brought to bear in those days 
upon a strong man and a well-intentioned man. The loans, 
the bond issues, were floated. The American people would 
not buy them. The only purchasers were the gun makers, 
the powder makers, and a few bankers, and there was a limit 
upon the amount they could purchase. Ultimately we had to 
come to the day of reckoning, the day toward which we were 
marching every minute but which we were denying and 
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ignoring, the day when the only way in which our prosperity 
could be continued was to declare war and enter the tragic 
conflict. 

Mr. President, I ask that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point the letter addressed by Mr. Lansing to 
President Wilson under date of September 6, 1915, revealing 
the conditions affecting prosperity which were under con- 
sideration in those days. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Lansing-Wilson letter] 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, September 6, 1915. 
(Personal.) 


My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: Doubtiéss Secretary McApoo has dis- 
cussed with you the necessity of floating Government loans for the 
belligerent nations, which are purchasing such great quantities of 

in this country, in order to avoid a serious financial situa- 
tion which will not only affect them but this country as well. 

Briefly, the situation, as I understand it, is this: Since Decem- 
ber 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, our exports have exceeded our im- 
ports by nearly a billion dollars, and it is estimated that the excess 
will be, from July 1 to December 31, 1915, a billion and three- 
quarters. Thus, for the year 1915, the excess will be approxi- 
mately two and a half billions of dollars. 

It is estimated that the European banks have about three and a 
half billions of dollars in gold in their vaults. To withdraw any 
considerable amount would disastrously affect the credit of the 
European nations, and the consequence would be a general state of 
bankruptcy. 

If the European countries cannot find means to pay for the 
excess of goods sold to them over those purchased from them, they 
will have to stop buying, and our present export trade will shrink 
proportionately. The result would be restriction of outputs, in- 
dustrial depression, idle capital and idle labor, numerous failures, 
financial demoralization, and general unrest and suffering among 
the laboring classes. 

Probably a billion and three of the excess of 
purchases can be taken care of by the sale of American securities 
held in Europe 8 the transfer of trade balances of oriental 
countries, but that leave three-quarters of a billion to be met 
in some other way. Furthermore, even if that is we 
will have to face a more serious situation in January 1916, as the 
American securities held abroad will have been exhausted, 

I believe that Secretary McAnoo is convinced, and I agree with 
him, that there is only one means of avoiding this situation, 
which would so seriously affect economic conditions in this coun- 
try, and that is the flotation of large bond issues by the belligerent 
governments, Our financial institutions have the money to lend 
and wish to do so. On account of the great balance of trade in 
our favor the proceeds of these loans would be expended here. 
The result would be a maintenance of the credit of the borrow- 
ing nations based on their gold reserve, a continuance of our com- 
merce at its present volume and industrial activity with the con- 
sequent employment of capital and labor and national prosperity. 

The difficulty is—and this is what Secretary McApoo came to 
see me about—that the Government early in the war announced 
that it considered “war loans” to be contrary to “the true spirit 
of neutrality.” A declaration to this effect was given to the 
press about August 15, 1914, by Secretary Bryan. The language 
is as follows: “In the judgment of this Government loans by 
American bankers to any foreign nation at war is inconsistent with 
the true spirit of neutrality.” 

In October, 1914, after a conference with you, I gave my “im- 
pressions” to certain New York bankers in reference to “credit 
loans,” but the statement remained unaffected. In draft- 
ing the letter of January 20, 1915, to Senator Stone, I sought to 
leave out a broad statement and to explain merely the reasons for 
distinguishing between “general loans” and “credit loans.” How- 
ever, Mr. Bryan thought it well to repeat the August declaration, 
and it appears in the first sentence of division 13 of the letter, a 
copy of which I enclose. 

On March 31, 1915, another press statement was given out from 
the Department, which reads as follows: 

“The State Department has from time to time received infor- 
mation directly or indirectly to the effect that belligerent nations 
had arranged with banks in the United States for credits in various 
sums. While loans to belligerents have been disapproved, this 
Government has not felt that it was justified in interposing ob- 
jection to the credit arrangements which have been brought to 
its attention. It has neither approved these nor disapproved— 
it par simply taken no action in the premises and expressed no 
opinion.” 

Manifestly, the Government has committed itself to the policy 
of discouraging general loans to belligerent governments. The 
practical reasons for the policy at the time we adopted it were 
sound, but basing it on the ground that loans are “consistent 
with the true spirit of neutrality” is now a source of embarrass- 
ment. This latter ground is as strong today as it was a year ago, 
while the practical reasons for discouraging loans have largely dis- 
appeared. We have more money than we can use. Popular sym- 
pathy has become crystallized in favor of one or another of the 


ee 
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belligerents to such an extent that the purchase of bonds would 
in no way increase the bitterness of partisanship or Cause a pos- 
sibly serious situation, 

Now, on the other hand, we are face to face with what appears 

to be a critical economic situation, which can only be relieved, 
apparently, by the investment of American capital in foreign 
loans to be used in liquidating the enormous balance of trade in 
favor of the United States, 
. Can we afford to let a declaration as to our conception of “the 
true spirit of neutrality,” made in the first days of the war, stand 
in the way of our national interests, which seem to be seriously 
threatened? 

If we cannot afford to do this, how are we to explain away the 
declaration and maintain a semblance of consistency? 

My opinion is that we ought to allow the loans to be made for 
our own good, and I have been seeking some means of harmonizing 
our policy, so unconditionally announced, with the flotation of gen- 
eral loans. As yet I have found no solution to the problem, 

Secretary McAdoo considers that the situation is becoming acute, 
and that something should be done at once to avoid the disastrous 
results which will follow a continuance of the present policy. 


Paithfully yours, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, there came the day of reckoning 
to which I have referred. That day was best pictured by 
him who was then our Ambassador in London, Walter Hines 
Page, who sent to the President a lengthy cablegram, which 
I ask to have printed in its entirety in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the cablegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The financial inquiries made here reveal an international con- 
dition most alarming to the American financial and industrial 
outlook. England is obliged to finance her allies as well as to meet 
her own war expenses. She has as yet been able to do these tasks 
out of her own resources. But in addition to these tasks she 
cannot continue her present large purchases in the United States 
without shipments of gold to pay for them and she cannot maintain 
large shipments of gold for two reascns: First, both England and 
France must retain most of the gold they have to keep their paper 
money at par; and, second, the submarine has made the shipping 
of gold too hazardous, even if they had it to ship. The almost 
immediate danger, therefore, is that Franco-American and Anglo- 
American exchange will be so disturbed that orders by all the allied 
governments will be, reduced to the lowest minimum, and there 
will be almost a cessation of trans-Atlantic trade. This will, of 
course, cause a panic in the United States. The world will be 
divided into two hemispheres, one of which has gold and com- 
modities and the other which needs these commodities will have 
no money to pay for them and practically no commodities of their 
own to exchange for them. The financial and commercial result 
will be almost as bad for one as for the other. This condition may 
goon come suddenly unless action is quickly taken to prevent it. 
France and England must have a large enough credit in the United 
States to prevent the collapse of world trade and of the whole 

finance. 

If we should go to war with Germany, the greatest help we 
could give the Allies would be such a credit. In that case our Gov- 
ernment could, if it would, make a large investment in a Franco- 
British loan or might guarantee such a loan. All the money would 
be kept in our own country, trade would be continued and enlarged 
till the war ends, and after the war Europe would continue to buy 
food, and would buy from us also an enormous supply of things 
to reequip her peace industries. We should thus reap the profit of 
an uninterrupted, perhaps an enlarging, trade over a number of 
years and we should hold their securities in payment. 

I think that the pressure of this approaching crisis has gone 
beyond the ability of the Morgan financial agency for the British 
and French Governments. The need is becoming too great and 
urgent for any private agency to meet, for every such agency has to 
encounter jealousies of rivals and of sections. 

Perhaps our going to war is the only way in which our present 

reeminent trade position can be maintained and a panic averted. 

submarine has added the last item to the danger of uncer- 
tainty about our being drawn into the war; no more considerable 
credit can be privately placed in the United States, and a collapse 
may come in the meantime. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in part this cablegram from 
Ambassador Page pointed out: 

The financial inquiries made here reveal an international con- 
dition most alarming— 

Most alarming to whom?— 
to the American financial and industrial outlook. 

He goes on and points out how helpless the Allies are 


going to be to continue prosperity if the way is not found to 
finance them. But how can we finance them? Mr, Page 


then suggests the way: 


If we should go to war with Germany, the greatest help we 
could give the Allies would be such a credit. In that case our 
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Government could, if it would, make a large investment in a 
Franco-British loan or might guarantee such a loan. All the 
money would be kept in our own country, trade would be con- 
tinued and enlarged till the war ends, and after the war Europe 
would continue to buy food and would buy from us also an enor- 
mous supply of things to reequip her peace industries, We must 
reap the profit of an uninterrupted, perhaps and enlarging, trade 
over a number of years and we should hold their securities in 


payment. 


Think of that cold consideration. Declare war against 
Germany. The conclusion seems to be that we would not 
have to furnish a man, not a ship. All we would need to 
do would be to furnish the money, and the money we would 
loan the Allies would be spent right here with us to main- 
tain our prosperity. When the war was over the Allies 
would be so appreciative of what we had done for them that 
they would continue to buy our goods, their peacetime re- 
quirements; our prosperity would grow and grow and grow, 
and after it was all over, Mr. President, and there was not 
any more prosperity to be gained, quoting Mr. Page again: 

We should hold their securities in payment. 


We would have nothing to lose. We would have every- 
thing to gain. In one respect, at least, Mr. Page was right. 
We are holding the securities. We are going to continue 
holding them. But I am getting away from this cable- 
gram of the Ambassador, in which he went on to say: 

Perhaps our going to war is the only way in which our present 
preeminent trade position can be maintained and a panic averted. 

The only way to avert a panic was to go towar! The am- 
bassador was not thinking of thé kind of panic that would 
come into every American home automatically with a decla- 
ration of war. He was thinking of the kind of panic that 
would come into the money-changing places. Then again 
in his cablegram the ambassador made this very significant 
statement: 

I think that the pressure of this approaching crisis has gone 
beyond the ability of the Morgan financial agency for the British 
and the French Governments. 

Which is another way of saying “The Morgans have 
reached the end of their rope, Mr. President. Now what are 
you going to do about it?” Oh, I know the contention that 
Mr. Page’s word was not received in official circles with any 
confidence. That is the contention. Yet this man, who could 
not retain the confidence of his superiors, was maintained 
at that most important of all posts throughout those trying 
years. We know that 30 days after receipt of that cablegram 
the United States was prevailed upon to declare war against 
Germany, not to avoid a panic but to make the world safe 
for democracy, to save our souls, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. , 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that, beginning 
at 12 o’clock on Monday next, no Senator shall speak more 
than once nor longer than 20 minutes on the bill, nor more 
than once nor longer than 10 minutes on any amendment 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I did not understand the provisions of 
the suggested agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That beginning on Monday at 12 o’clock 
noon no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 
20 minutes on the bill, nor more than once nor longer than 
10 minutes on any amendment thereto; 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I wonder if our leader would not agree 
to 30 minutes on the bill and 15 minutes on any amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this bill has been debated 
extensively in the Senate. Every Senator has had an oppor- 
tunity to express himself on it, The agreement requested 
would give 30 minutes to any Senator who wanted to make a 
continuous speech. In addition to that he would have 10 
minutes on any additional amendment that may be offered. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I shall not object, but I wish to make it 
clear that I felt the time limitation should be 30 minutes on 
the bill. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not object, but I should 
like to have Senators agree that I shall have the opportunity 
to close the debate on the bill, as I am in charge of the bill. 
I think that is the usual courtesy extended to the Senator 
in charge of a bill. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator mean this afternoon? 

Mr. WALSH. No; on the last day before the vote is taken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that is a courtesy that ought to be 
extended to the Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. NYE. I would have no objection to that procedure. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought the Senator would not object to 
that suggestion. 

Mr. NYE. I assume, of course, that if the Senator from 
Massachusetts is given the privilege of making the closing 
argument, he will submit himself reasonably to questioning 
when he is making his closing argument? 

Mr. WALSH. I should not like to be interrupted in my 
closing statement if I am limited in time. If the limit of time 
is extended, I shall be glad to submit to questions. I have had 
to refrain from speaking in reply to Senators who have spoken 
in opposition to the bill, because I did not want to prolong the 
discussion until a limitation of debate was reached. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the agreement is entered 
into, if it shall be entered into, with the understanding that 
the Senate shall take a recess until Monday. 

Mr. NYE. Until 12 o’clock noon on Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Until 12 o’clock noon on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of A Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown of Michigan in the 
chair). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have two amendments to 
this bill which I consider very fundamental and very impor- 
tant. Will I have the privilege of offering them Monday and 
debating them and having them considered? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The agreement would not 
interfere with that procedure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The agreement would not interfere with 
the right of any Senator to offer any amendment or discuss it. 
It would simply limit the time for debate on the bill and on 
the amendments, 

Mr. NYE. I should like to make an inquiry in that connec- 
tion. There is not any desire to close debate this afternoon, 
is there? There is going to be opportunity through the 
remainder of the afternoon for debate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is my purpose to have the Senate 
continue in session until the usual hour today, so that any 
Senator who wishes to speak this afternoon may have the 
opportunity to do so without limitation. 

Mr. NYE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. NYE. I should like to have the unanimous-consent 
request stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will repeat it. I ask unanimous consent 
that beginning at 12 o’clock noon on Monday next, on the 
assumption that the Senate will not meet tomorrow, and 
during the further consideration of the pending bill, no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once nor longer than 20 minutes 
on the bill, nor more than once nor longer than 10 minutes 
on any amendment thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. That is conformable to an agreement that 
was made earlier. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business this afternoon it take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, to war then we went for these 
avowed purposes. Yet we can see now how behind all of 
this pressure and effort through the months and the years 
was the desire for opportunity for profit which was afforded 
by dealing with nations at war. On the day we declared war 
against Germany the Allies owed American bankers just a 
little bit short of $3,000,000,000. Our first move was in keep- 
ing with the suggestion made by Mr. Page. We floated gi- 
gantic issues of Liberty loan bonds. We raised billions of 
dollars. Out of those billions of dollars we loaned billions of 
dollars to those who had now become our allies. Out of 
those billions of dollars our Allies very largely paid off their 
private obligations to American bankers. 

Today, the Allies owe these bankers not one penny of war 
debt. It has all been paid, principal and interest. But the 
same Allies have managed to pay the United States, on the 
basis of the obligation owing it, only to the extent of approx- 
imately 6 percent of the total that was loaned to them, and 
they avow that they can pay no more, 

I submit, Mr. President, it is altogether fair to ask the 
question, if the United States had not gone into the war, is 
it likely that the bankers ever would have collected more 
than 6 or 7 percent of the obligation which was owed them? 
I ask that question without even insinuating that my coun- 
try went to war to protect bankers’ loans. I am only trying 
to say that it was the continuation of loans and credits 
which laid the base which was necessary if the larger Ameri- 
can appetite for the profit available from other people’s wars 
was to be continued and enjoyed. In the light of what some 
have said about the cause of our going into the war being 
that of saving our souls, I sometimes wonder where some men 
carry their souls, 

In the light of this experience the Congress was made to 
respond with a policy of neutrality which would not permit 
pressure to be brought upon a single individual, as it was 
brought to bear upon Woodrow Wilson. Congress enacted a 
neutrality law forbidding munitions to nations at war, for- 
bidding loans to nations at war, and keeping Americans off 
the ships of nations at war. That law is on the statute books 
today. It is not necessary for me to repeat what the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] so well said yesterday as 
to the desire to invoke that law across the Pacific. We have 
been told that it is not invoked for one reason or another; but 
the facts are, Mr. President, that the explanation for the 
failure to invoke that law is to be found in a statement issued 
to the press within a year after the President, at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., had portrayed the difficulty of staying out of other 
people’s wars. Before the microphone the President had 
said: 

It is not going to be easy to stay out of other people’s wars, 
When we invoke our neutrality policy there will be selfish Ameri- 
cane SPS on the ground that it will interfere with our foreign 

But the President said: 


We ought to have learned our lesson. We ought to be 79 7 — 
under conditions of that kind. So far as I am concerned, 
choice is ever one as between peace and profits, America’s ——— 
is going to be peace. 

Last August the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bone], and I were asking, day after day, 
“Why is not this law of neutrality being invoked?” One day 
came the answer, a carefully prepared statement released to 
the press under a Washington headline dated August 18, 
1937. That statement was a 100-percent fulfillment of the 
President’s prophecy that if ever invoking the neutrality law 
were undertaken selfish forces would object on the ground 
that it would interfere with our foreign trade. 

Who was the selfish individual responsible for the state- 
ment of which I speak? I have before me the New York 
Times of Thursday, August 19, 1937. The headline is: 

Roper sees snags in neutrality law. 


Mr. Roper’s statement follows, in which he says: 


Invoking of our neutrality law in China and Japan will interfere 
with our foreign trade. 


1938 


I submit this story, Mr. President, for no other purpose 
than to add to Mr. Hubert Herring’s story the picture of the 
likeness between our steps in 1915, 1916, and 1917, and our 
steps and our direction today. In many respects our steps 
today are on all fours with those of 20 years ago. We still 
entertain the desire to satisfy our appetite for the profit 
available from other people’s wars. We cannot contemplate 
trying to get along without that profit. So long as that 
appetite is to be entertained so long will America be headed 
straight in the direction of another war. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the chapter from Hubert Her- 
ring’s book, And So to War, starting at page 21, under the 
title “The March of 1938.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
material referred to may be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THe Marcu or 1938 


There is a new tingle in the Washington air. 

The sluggish sap pushes up through the trunks and limbs and 
tendrils of the cherry trees on the Potomac, recalling other springs 
when Japan was our friend. 

There is other flow of life in Washington. Its stream moves 
through the Executive offices and the State Department across 
the way, and on down through the Army and Navy headquarters, 
Men are closeted. Mimeographs grind out press releases. 

The Washington air is reminiscent of the last days of 1916, of 
the days of early 1917. One can almost catch the beat of march- 
ing feet, the pulse of distant music. Almost. Or perhaps it is 
only the clearing of the throats of the buglers. 

But the President wants peace. He says so. The Secretary of 
State wants peace. He says so. Everyone wants peace. Everyone 
says so. And almost everyone expects war. There is nothing 
hidden about this expectation. It spills over into hotel lobbies 
among men who know little. It is soberly discussed among critics 
who know much. It is talked over in congressional cloak rooms. 
Early in January one of the influential financial services informed 
its clients that Mr. Cordell Hull was telling his trusted friends 
that soon, probably before the year is out, the United States must 
force Japan to a show-down. 

Gossip? If you will, but the gossipers are men who usually 
deal with facts. 

1938 is 1914—so they are saying in Washington. 

But, no, it is not 1914, says Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Yester- 
day it was simply a fight on the Kaiser’s Germany. Today it is a 
fight on “treaty breakers.” On October 5, 1937, he reminded the 
world that “the foundations of civilization are seriously threat- 
ened.” The following day, in the Daily Worker, Mr. Earl Browder 
echoed, “The Communist Party welcomes the President's declara- 
tion of a positive peace policy for the United States.” In 1914, 
the left-wingers opposed the war, and some went to prison when 
war came. In 1938, the left-wingers bless the war, and fall into 
step with Mr. Roosevelt. Moscow has come to the succor of a new 
war for democracy. 

1938 is not 1914. Roosevelt is right, for the sufficient reason that 
1938 is more nearly comparable to 1917. 

In 1914, when war broke in Europe, Mr. Wilson declared American 
neutrality. By 1915 we were lending money to the Allies, accepting 
the British “blockade,” demanding “strict accountability.” By 
1916 we accepted the British blacklist which even Canada rejected. 
By 1917 we declared war. 

But Roosevelt travels faster. In May 1937 a Neutrality Act was 

. In July war broke in Asia. In October Mr. Roosevelt 
invited a quarantine of aggressors. In November he sent repre- 
sentatives to Brussels to participate in a conference against ag- 

rs. In December he demanded from Japan strict accounta- 
bility for the safety of American lives, property, and interests. In 
January 1938 he proposed a greatly enlarged navy. In February 
he was sending cruisers on “ ful journeys” to Asiatic waters. 

It is all a matter of tempo. Roosevelt has gone further toward 
war in 6 months than Wilson did in 2 years. Just as Wilson in- 
sisted that his every move was dictated by the love of peace, so 
does Mr. Roosevelt affirm that his heart is set on concord. Peace 
is the burden of the Presidential promise. In the pursuit of peace, 
we keep our gunboats in a war zone on the Yangtze, our marines 
in Chinese ports, furnish convoys to Standard Oil barges, strengthen 
our Asiatic squadron, send cruisers to join in the British dedication 
of the Singapore base. To all of these things are added an en- 
couraging fireside talk by the President and repeated sermons by 
the Secretary of State. We are given to understand that under no 
circumstances are we going to fight Japan, but that in some unre- 
vealed fashion we are going to frighten Japan into repentance. 

This is the approved way to war. 

The British know it. Mr. Anthony Eden told the Commons on 
December 21, 1937: “There are two possible forms of sanctions; 
the ineffective, which was not worth putting on, and the effective, 
which meant the risk, if not the certainty of war,” and that “no 
one could contemplate any action of that kind in the Far East 
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unless they were convinced that they had overwhelming force to 
back their policy.” 1 

There are two things to be said of Mr. Roosevelt and his associates 
in the international crisis of 1937-38. 

Either they are bluffing, and are therefore futile. 

Or they are not bluffing, and are therefore dangerous. 

Bluff or threat, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull, beginning with July 
1937, have conducted a campaign of education designed to unite 
the American people behind the administration in its threats 
against Japan (and indirectly against all such nations as do not 
accept the dicta of the “free democracies”) and to prepare the 
American people for such measures as Mr, Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
may decide necessary. 

THE STEPS OF OUR EDUCATION 

The American people have been sent to school by Mr. Roosevelt 
and his aides. ive educational methods suggest that the 
pupils apply their critical faculties to the methods of education. 
We may, therefore, without doing violence to sound schooling, pick 
out the steps in which our feet are led. 

Lesson I: We began with moral preachments. 

On July 16, 1937—within a week after the outbreak of hostilities 
in China—Mr. Cordell Hull sent to all the foreign offices of the 
world a statement of “this Government’s position in regard to 
international problems and situations with respect to which this 
country feels deep concern.” We stand, announced the Secre- 
tary, for the maintenance of peace. We advocate national and 
international self-restraint. We advocate abstinence by all na- 
tions from use of force in pursuit of policy and from interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations. We advocate adjustment 
of problems in international relations by processes of peaceful 
negotiation and agreement. We advocate faithful observance of 
international agreements. Upholding the principles of the sanc- 
tity of treaties, we believe in modification of provisions of treaties, 
when need therefor arises, by orderly processes carried out in a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and accommodation. We believe in 
respect by all nations for the rights of others and performance by 
all nations of established obligations. We stand for revitalizing 
and strengthening of international law. We advocate steps toward 
promoticn of economic security and stability the world over. We 
advocate lowering or removing of excessive barriers in interna- 
tional trade. We seek effective equality of commercial opportu- 
nity, and we urge upon all nations application of the principle of 
equality of treatment. 

This statement of faith and practice, with the obvious under- 
lying assumption that the United States had remained faithful to 
the precepts cited, was followed by a clear warning. 

We believe in limitation and reduction of armaments. Realizing 
the necessity for maintaining armed forces adequate for national 
security, we are prepared to reduce or to increase our own armed 
forces in proportion to reductions or increases made by other 
countries, 

The meaning of that encyclical becomes clearer as events pile 
up. Against the background of Japanese invasion of China, and 
of threatened alliance between Germany and Italy and Japan, Mr. 
Hull in effect said: The United States with pure heart and holy 
p states the rules of the world game; the United States 
abides by these rules; if the world respects them, the United States 
will cooperate in their fulfillment; if the world does not abide by 
them, the United States will increase its Army and Navy. 

It was an educational encyclical, designed to edify the nations 
and calculated to prepare the people of the United States for the 
next crusade. 

The chancelleries of the world studied the document and re- 
turned their several comments. Such “free democracies” as are 
presided over by Dictator Vargas of Brazil and Dictator Trujillo in 
Santo Domingo, rushed to commend the Secretary. France and 
Great Britain said, “Of course.” Portugal, historic protectorate of 
the British Empire, argued. Her “mémoire” deserves wider read- 
ing 3 it will get from the press releases of the State Depart- 
ment. ; 

On general grounds * * no objection can be raised against 
the assertions, advices, or wishes as a whole, of the Secretary of 
State; everyone desires peace, everyone proclaims the sanctity of 
treaties and the faithful compliance therewith, everyone desires 
that there be less difficulties in international trade, and everyone 
wishes to have the burden of armaments removed or lightened. 
Difficulties begin only when it is sought to pass from the field of 
intentions into that of action, or, more concretely, what is to be 
done so that the events—in the development of which it is very 
difficult to establish individual or national responsibilities—will 
not contradict the good intentions? 

This excerpt indicates the realistic tenor of the document, and 
suggests that hidden deep in the Foreign Office in Lisbon (or per- 
haps in Rome) is a man of rare humor. The statement ends: 

“se + œ the nations are attached to false ideas and have taken 
the habit of entrusting the solution of grave external problems to 
vague formulz and inconsistent combinations; and ta acknowl- 
edge by means of an impartial examination the inanity of the ef- 
forts made in that direction appears to this Government to be the 
first step and the indispensable preparation of the ground for any 
constructive work.“ 3 


London Times, December 22, 1937. 
The Department of State press releases, September 18, 1937. 
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Lesson IT: In August and September Mr. Cordell Hull made vari- 
ous speeches in which he cautiously broke further ground. What 
we want, said Mr. Hull, is not neutrality but peace. 

Lesson III: Sunday, September 5, 1937, President Roosevelt was 
fishing off Montauk Point. The bombing of the President Hoover 
on August 30 by a Chinese plane was under discussion. A re- 
porter asked, “What about our nationals in China, Mr. President?” 
The President replied, “All the 7,780 Americans in China have been 
strongly urged to get out and any who remain after that warning 
do so at their own risk.“ * 

On September 7, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., arrived from China. 
She had had a bad trip on the tender down the Whangpoo River, 
and was willing to talk to the press: “If the national administra- 
tion takes the attitude Americans should stay at home and need 
expect nothing if they travel or work for an American company 
in the Far East, then why the Asiatic fleet?” 

September 9, Mr. Hull said that United States marines and the 
Asiatic squadron would stay in China as long as trouble lasted. 
Our national responsibility would not end so long as there were 
any Americans in China. 

September 25, Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, commander in chief 
of the American Asiatic Squadron, sent out an order to all units 
under his command: 

“The policy of the commander in chief during the recent 


emergency is to employ United States naval foroes under his com- | 


mand so as to offer ail possible protection and assistance to our 
nationals in cases where needed. Naval vessels will be stationed 
in ports where American citizens are concentrated and will remain 
there until it is no longer possible or necessary to protect them 
or until they have been evacuated. 

“This policy based on our duties and obligations will be con- 
tinued as long as the present controversy between China and 
Japan exists and will continue in full force even after our na- 
tionals have been warned to leave China and after an opportunity 
to leave has been given. 

“Most American citizens now in China are in businesses 
or professions which are their only means of livelihood. 

“In giving assistance and protection our naval forces may at 
times be exposed to dangers which will in most cases be slight, 
but in any case these risks must be accepted.” 

When the State Department was asked for confirmation of this 
statement, none was forthcoming—neither was there disavowal. 

Lesson IV: August 26 the Japanese naval authorities announced 
that it might be necessary to include American and other foreign 
shipping in the 800-mile blockade of the Chinese coast. 

August 27 the Government-owned freighter Wichita sailed from 
Baltimore with 19 airplanes and other war material for China. At 
State Department orders, the boat was held at San Pedro, Calif. 
Several weeks later the material was shifted to an English vessel. 

August 27 Mr. Hull served notice on Japan and China that the 
United States reserved all rights on its own behalf and on behalf 
of its nationals for damages to American lives or property growing 
out of the operations of their military forces. 

Lesson V: October 3 the New York Sunday News, which boasts 
the largest circulation of any American newspaper, carried in its 
brightly colored pictorial section a two-page map of the Pacific un- 
der the caption “Long Distance Blockade.” A swinging dotted line 
was drawn from the southern tip of Alaska, passing west of 
Hawaii, north of New Guinea, south of Borneo, to Singapore. This 
line was divided in two parts, one of which was labeled “Blockade 
Line Controlled by British Fleet,” and the other “Blockade Line 
Controlled by United States Fleet.” Inside this blockade line was 
another line bellying out from Siberia and reaching the Philip- 
pines. The label on this line read, “Limit of Japanese fleet effec- 
tiveness from home bases.“ The moral was clear, the lesson 
simple. Two footnotes might be added to this map,.which may 
or may not be germane. First, visitors at the White House have 
informally reported that Mr. Roosevelt has, at various times dur- 
ing recent months, idly sketched a map whose lines resemble those 
printed in the News. Second, the publisher of the News happened 
to visit the President 2 weeks before the map appeared. 

Lesson VI: October 5, President Roosevelt made his speech at 
Chicago, in which he attacked the dictatorships, invited the co- 
operation of the free democracies and the quarantine of the 
unruly. On the same day, by a strange coincidence, the League 
of Nations strengthened a previously weak statement, denounced 
Japan, and proposed joint action under American leadership. On 
October 6 the New York Herald Tribune reported that a copy of 
Mr. Roosevelt's speech was delivered to the British Foreign Office 
before he gave the address. 

Lesson VII: October 6, the State Department issued a formal 
memorandum which recited the virtuous steps taken by the ad- 
ministration, the admonitions delivered on the use of force and 
on the sanctity of treaties, and in effect declared Japan an aggres- 
sor—although avoiding the actual use of the word. It was inti- 
mated by the Department that the United States would welcome 
brad one of a conference of the signatories to the Nine Power 

y. 

Lesson VIII: October 7, there appeared in the New York Times 
a full-page letter from the Republican ex-Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, greeting the President's speech as “an act of 
leadership” which he hoped “will result in a new birth of Ameri- 
can courage in facing and carrying our responsibilities in 


*New York Times, September 7, 1937. 
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this crisis.” “In this grave crisis in the Far East,” said Mr. Stim- 
son, “we not only must not fear to face issues of right and wrong 
but we must not fear to cooperate with other nations who are 
3 attempting to face those issues.” The timing was 
excellen 


Lesson IX: October 6, Earl Browder, secretary of the Communist 
Party in the United States, announced in the Daily Worker: “The 
Communist Party welcomes the President’s declaration of a posi- 
tive peace policy for the United States. There is not the slightest 
doubt that it embodies the essential features of what is the only 
way by which America can be kept out of war. Such a policy has 
been called for by the Communist Party as well as by all clear- 
headed peace advocates.” 

ap len * October Mr. — journeyed to the University find 
Toron receive an hon and to make a speech on 
beauties of international javen jii 

Lesson XI: Noyember 3, the conference of the signatories to the 
Nine Power Treaty convened in Brussells, with 19 powers in attend- 
ance—a rump League of Nations to which the United States could 
come without too openly defying America’s overwhelming decision 
to stay out of the League. 

Germany did not attend. 

Japan, twice invited, refused to send a delegation. 

The official surprise at Japan's refusal was reflected in the New 
York Times (November 21) in these words from Edwin L. James: 
“To gracious invitations to attend the conference and its polite bid- 
ding to accept mediation Japan has replied in successful defiance.” 
But Japan, which had read and pondered the ugly words “ 
sor” and “quarantine,” might question occidental definitions of 
“gracious invitations.” 

The Americans were there, with Norman H. Davis as the Presi- 

dent's representative. Their presence gladdened the British. Mr. 
Anthony Eden told the House of Commons: “I would go from Mel- 
bourne to Alaska to get the United States to the conference.”* But 
it was not necessary for Mr. Eden to overwork himself. “It is not 
of record,” wrote Mr. Edwin L. James in the New York Times 
(November 21), “that Britain, or anyone else, forced us to inspire 
the calling of the sad Brussels conference. It was our idea; it was 
our party.” 
Brussels was dismal. The British tried to push Mr. Norman Davis 
out into the spotlight, to let the United States take the bow as the 
Lochinvar out of the West. However, the realistic British had 
already announced their un ess to touch sanctions. They 
were ready to add their blessing to any brave intentions which 
Washington might entertain. But Mr. Davis, by a gov- 
ernment which had heard the cautions of the American hinterland, 
would not take the spotlight. He followed orders, said little, appar- 
ently did nothing. 

If Washington was not yet ready to back brave words with bold 
deeds, it was equally clear that Britain contemplated no crusade. 
Pertinax, foreign editor of Echo de Paris, wrote: “The French and 
British ministers could not dream of diverting to the Far East even 
the slightest fraction of their military forces at a time when they 
were confronted in the Mediterranean and Northern Africa with the 
most dangerous developments and possibilities.” © 

On November 24 the Brussels conference adjourned. The United 
States had refused to be pushed out to the front of the stage. 
Britain had managed to promise nothing, The conference passed a 
mild vote of censure on the world in general, expressed a hope that 
there might be another conference somewhere sometime, and quit. 

Why, then, did the United States inspire the conference, and 
why did Britain encourage its convening? The best current an- 
swer to the first question—a guess at that—is that Roosevelt 
hoped that Britain would propose some mighty scheme for block- 
ading Japan, and that the United States could trail along with 
Britain. Another answer is that Roosevelt saw in Brussels further 
schooling of the American public. The answer to the second 
question seems to be that Britain, while determined not to become 
embroiled in the Far East, was eager to reinforce Mr. Roosevelt's 
crusading enthusiasm for policing the Pacific. Pertinax com- 
mented, “They (the British) expected that by giving him empty 
words about the Far East, they would make him more inclined in 
the future to join a common front against Europe's bellicose 
dictators.”* At any rate Britain was patiently happy in its cul- 
tivation of the United States. Mr. Eden assured the Commons: 

“There is not, and cannot be, any question of treaty or any 
question of entanglements but there is a true community of out- 
look; and it is that which can prove an invaluable asset in the 
maintenance of peace which is the first and greatest asset.“ 

Sober British reflections on Brussels were indicated in the 
editorial wisdom of the London Times (November 25): 

“The British Government was ready to go all lengths with 
any other power which had constructive proposals to that end; 
but recent experience had taught them the uselessness of taking 
the initiative in defending international treaties without assur- 
ances that they would obtain something more than platonic sup- 
port. Without such assurances, they could not reasonably com- 
mit their country to a course of action which would inevitably 
have ended in a fiasco.” 

One item from Brussels was eloquent. For 2 hours, Norman 
H. Davis sought to get into the message to Japan a phrase to the 


«New York Times, November 21, 1937. 
Idem, November 7, 1937. 

did. 

London Times, December 22, 1937. 
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effect that no nation ever obtained satisfactory results from the 
use of armed force, He failed. Britain and France were content, 
as always, to leave the preachments to America. 

Lesson XII: November 30, the New York Times, in a three- 
column editorial, “America’s Aloofness", denounced those who 
would spread the conviction abroad that the United States would 
remain neutral. It announced that “the United States has lost 
its leadership in world affairs * * the reason for this loss 
of influence is plain; treaty-breaking governments and dictators 
have become convinced that for no cause short of actual invasion 
will the United States initiate or join in any effective movement 
to assure world peace.” 

Lesson XIII: December 12, Japanese filers dropped bombs on 
the United States gunboat Panay and her convoy of three Standard 
Oil barges, in the Yangtze River, 25 miles above Nanking. The 
boat was plainly marked and carried the American flag. Three 
Americans were killed. 

At home, the State Department issued a flood of releases giving 
successive new details which were eagerly printed. 

Lesson XIV: December 13, the President instructed the Secretary 
of State to request the Japanese Ambassador to inform the Em- 
Pperor of Japan that “the President is deeply shocked and con- 
cerned.” The facsimile reproduction of the President's memo- 
randum, widely printed in the press, showed that the word “sug- 
gests” had been crossed out, and the word “requests” written in 
by the President. 

Before the American protest could be handed to the Japanese 
Government, the Japanese had already handed to our Ambassador 
in Tokyo a complete apology with promise of reparation. 

The second and more formal Japanese apology, delivered on 
December 24, was accepted, and the incident closed with further 
warnings from Washington. 

The pictures of the bombing of the Panay were rushed by air- 
plane to the United States, protected by soldiers, and were ex- 
hibited throughout the country. 

January 6, 1938, J. Hall Paxton, Second Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Nanking, and a survivor of the Panay, reached 
Washington and received the press. “Mr. Paxton was wearing the 
same suit he had on when the Panay was bombed by Japanese 
airplanes, The coat and vest were stained by blood and acid 
from the bombs, and the coat had a large rent in the right shoul- 
der,” reported the New York Times (January 7, 1938). 

Lesson XV: December 15, Col. Frank Knox's Chicago Daily News 
announced, “In whatever the President does, to maintain Amer- 
ican self-respect, and the respect of other nations, he will have 
the overwhelming support of the Nation.” 

Lesson XVI: December 19, the newspapers carried a story to the 
effect that the President wanted more stringent legislation against 
the photographing of our national fortifications. “Things going 
on on the Pacific coast make the legislation necessary,” said the 
Congressman who brought word of the President’s will. 

Lesson XVII: December 20, Alfred M. Landon wired the Presi- 
dent a pledge of “cooperation and support in the difficult for- 
eign situations confronting your administration.” Mr. Landon 
praised the tradition that “politics cease at the water's edge,” 
deplored those who “create the impression on foreign nations 
that they do not trust your administration of foreign affairs,” 
and ended with the assurance: “You and I both know the Amer- 
ican people want peace, but they want a peace that will enable 
us to maintain the respect of the other nations of the world.” 

Lesson XVIII: December 24, newspaper headlines (World- 
Telegram) announced, “U. S. Spy Hunters Raid Japanese Liner, 
Seize Letters Linked to Navy Plans.” But the next day the story 
fizzled out. The letters were not important, 

Lesson XIX: December 29, the New York Times carried head- 
lines, “Roosevelt for Larger Navy; Voices Growing Concern at 
Trend of World Affairs.” The President had sent notice to the 
House Committee on Appropriations that he would shartly ask 
for an increased appropriation for navy building. 

Lesson XX: January 8, 1938, President Roosevelt, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, reiterated “the determination of this Nation for 
peace,” expressed himself as thankful “that our Nation is at 
peace.” “It has,” he reported, “been kept at peace despite provo- 
cations which in other days, because of their seriousness, could 
well have engendered war.” He recited our American record for 
“advocating the use of pacific methods of discussion and con- 
ciliation in international differences,” striving “for the reduction 
of military forces * * observing our own treaty obligations.” 
But, the President warned that we “cannot be certain of reci- 
procity on the part of others.“ Therefore, the President con- 
cluded that we must “be strong enough to assure the observance 
of those fundamentals of peaceful solution of conflicts which are 
the only ultimate basis for orderly existence.” “ 

Lesson XXI: January 10, the House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 209 to 188, refused to permit the bringing out of com- 
mittee of the Ludlow resolution providing for a national referen- 
dum on a declaration of a war to be fought outside the United 
States. The measures adopted by the administration to kill the 
Ludlow resolution were reminiscent of those used by the Wilson 
administration to defeat the Gore-McLemore resolutions in 1916 
warning American citizens against taking passage on armed bel- 
ligerent merchantmen. In each case the President made it an 
issue of personal loyalty and prestige. In each case there seems 


*New York Times, January 4, 1938. 


to have been a clear majority of congressional support for the 
measures. In 1938, as in 1916, Congress’ desire to stand for 
neutrality was defeated by the battering of Presidential rams. In 
the case of the Ludlow resolution, the administration wished not 
only to defeat the resolution but also to gag discussion of the 
administration’s course in the Far East. For the week preceding 
January 10, the heat was turned on rebellious Congressmen. The 
chief patronage dispenser, James A. Farley, used the telephone 
to good effect. Congressmen who expected favors for their dis- 
tricts, and who hoped to use those favors as arguments for 
reelection, were reminded of those simple facts of life to which no 
Congressman can be safely oblivious. During the debate, Speaker 
Bankhead left the chair and spoke from the floor. He read a 
letter from Mr. Roosevelt in which the measure was condemned 
as calculated to “cripple any President in his conduct of our for- 
eign relations, and it would encourage other nations to believe 
that they could violate American rights with impunity.” The 
measure was lost by a narrow margin. A shift of 11 votes would 
have defeated the administration’s attempt to throttle discussion, 

Lesson XXII: January 10, Mr. Cordell Hull wrote Vice President 
Garner, in answer to the Senate’s request for the latest available 
information on American interests in China and the size of Ameri- 
can armed forces there. He stated that there were some 6,000 
American nationals in China, that these were being protected by 
528 marines at Peiping, 614 soldiers at Tientsin, and 2,555 marines 
at Shanghai (of whom 1,500 had been sent in August 1937), and 
that our American investments in China amount to $132,000,000, 
in addition to some $40,000,000 worth of missionary property, 
something more than $25,000,000 worth of property owned by 
American residents in China, and a total of about $40,000,000 
in Chinese obligations long in default. The bulk of the Secre- 
tary’s reply was devoted to informing the Vice President and the 
Senate—and through them the American ple—that the inter- 
est and concern of the United States in far eastern situation, 
in the European situation, and in situations on this continent are 
not measured by the numbers of American citizens residing in a 
particular country at a particular moment nor by the amount of 
investment of American citizens there nor by the volume of 
trade.” “There is,” said Mr. Hull, “a broader and much more 
fundamental interest—which is that orderly procees in interna- 
tional relationships be maintained.” 

The Philadelphia Record, in an editorial entitled “The Marquis 
of Queensberry” (January 12), replied to Mr. Hull: 

“Secretary of State Cordell Hull wants to be the world’s Mar- 
quis of Queensberry. 

“His notes, letters, statements constitute a rules book that 
strives to bring the brutal realities of expansion, conquest, and 
war into line with the ideals of a chivalrous Tennessee gentleman, 
for whose motives we have only the highest 3 

“Nobody has the remotest notion of obeying the rules but 
apparently that doesn’t matter to Mr. Hull. As long as he can 
piste Ma world’s moral platitudes, he cares not who makes its 

mbs, 

“For instance, there is a ship sailing down the Delaware today 
with 20,000 aerial bombs on board. The vessel flies the Nazi flag, 
and it is an open secret in shipping circles here that the bombs 
are destined for Japan. 

“In due course these bombs doubtless will be dropped upon 
Chinese civilians. And Secretary Hull will be horrified. He may 
write a note of protest, as he has before, pointing out that drop- 
ping bomks on women and children is ghastly inhumanity and 
contrary to the rules of war. 

“But Secretary Hull did not raise a hand to stop the shipment 
of these Pennsylvania-made bombs to Japan. In fact, he is 
deliberately refusing to apply the neutrality law which would have 
prevented the bomb shipment, 

“While these bombs were being loaded—with the knowledge and 
consent of the State Department—Mr. Hull was writing a letter. 

“It was a very high-minded letter intended to explain why the 
United States keeps ships and soldiers and marines in China. 

“Mr. Hull said this country keeps forces in China because we are 
deeply interested in supporting by peaceful means influences 
contributory to preservation and encouragement of orderly proc- 
esses, 

“We don't know quite what that means, but apparently everyone 
should know because Mr. Hull goes on to say: 

This interest far transcends in importance the value of Ameri- 
can investments in China. It transcends even the question of 
safeguarding the immediate welfare of American citizens in China.’ 

“As near as we can make out, then, the purpose in keeping a 
military and naval establishment in the middle of the Japan-China 
war is not to safeguard either American lives or property, but 
rather to encourage a nebulous something called ‘orderly processes.’ 

“The 20,000 aerial bombs which Mr. Hull has allowed to be sent 
to Japan will be wonderful contributions to ‘orderly processes.’ 

“Our diplomatic Marquis of Queensberry is so intent on his rule 
book that he allows Japan's second, Hitler, to stuff an American- 
made horseshoe in Japan’s glove. 

“The American people don’t intend to step in and protect China 
from Japan. Then why do we horn into the Asiatic carnage at all? 
Since we don't choose to uphold and enforce Mr. Hull's rules of 
polite conquest, why must this Nation continue to make a spectacle 
of itself by scolding those who do not observe them? 

“Our forces in China cannot establish ‘orderly processes.’ They 
cannot protect the lives and property of Americans who choose to 
stay there. 
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“Why, then, keep them there? We give moral support to the 
Chinese by the presence of our troops, and material support to the 
Japanese by sending bombs. 

“Neither is likely to thank us for adopting conflicting courses 
which may involve us in serious trouble. 

“Mr. Hull could set a great example in respect for ‘orderly proc- 
esses’ by obeying the spirit of the neutrality act and ending the 
subterfuge by which his State Department officially ignores the fact 
that there is a war in China. 

“Both our troops and our bombs belong at home.” 

Lesson XXIII: January 11, 1938, the President, at his press con- 
ference, was asked about the report of John V. A. MacMurray, just 
returned from a diplomatic errand to the Philippine Islands. After 
a moment’s hesitation, Mr. Roosevelt replied that it had been 
decided to extend our preferential trade arrangements with the 
Philippines until 1960. State Department officials considered this 
admission by the President a serious indiscretion. 

Lesson XXIV: January 13, Washington announced that three 
American light cruisers would participate in the ceremonies in 
connection with the opening of the new British naval base at 
Singapore on February 14. This friendly visit was to be made at 
the courteous invitation of the British Government. 

Lesson XXV: January 24, 1938, President Roosevelt released a 
letter addressed to Admiral Grayson, chairman of the American 
Red Cross, authorizing an appeal for funds, suggesting $1,000,000 
as a goal, for the relief of the Chinese millions made destitute by 
the Japanese attack. It was explained that the Japanese Red Cross 
had signified that it did not need such aid. 

Lesson XXVI: January 17, 1938, American Ambassador Grew 
handed the Japanese Foreign Minister a sharply worded protest 
against repeated offenses against American rights in China. This 
protest listed such indignities as trespass upon American proper- 
ties, the removal of goods and employees, and noted that Japanese 
soldiers “have also in numerous instances torn down, burned, and 
otherwise mutilated American flags.” The note of protest pointed 
out the impossibility of reconciling such acts with the assurances 
given by Japan in the Panay apology of December 24, 1937. 

This note of protest, delivered on January 17, was not released 
to the press by the State Department in Washington until Janu- 
ary 27. 

Lesson XXVII: January 28, 1938—the day after the release of the 
latest note to Japan—President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent a mes- 
sage to Congress, asking for a long-range 20-percent increase in 
the Navy and improvements for the Army, at a probable cost of 
$1,000,000,000 or more. Mr. Roosevelt stressed our role as a peace- 
ful nation, recited our efforts to bring about reductions in arma- 
ment, the alarming increase in world armaments, and reported 
that “our national defense is, in the light of the increasing arma- 
ments of other nations, inadequate for purposes of national se- 
curity, and requires increase for that reason.” Mr. Roosevelt 

inted out that “adequate defense means that * * we must 

eep any potential enemy many hundred miles away from our 
continental limits.” He reminded Congress that we face two 
oceans, and that we must not forget the Panama Canal. “It is 
our clear duty,” says the President, “to further every effort toward 
peace, but at the same time to protect our Nation +, Such 
protection is and will be based not on aggression but on defense.” 

Lesson XXVIII: January 28, 1938, the State Department an- 
nounced that a vigorous protest would be made against the slap- 
ping of the face of John M. Allison, Third Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Nanking, by a Japanese sentry on January 27. 
Mr. Allison, on an errand to determine which Japanese were re- 
sponsible for an attack on a Chinese girl, had gone into the Jap. 
anese barracks. The Japanese sentry had ordered him to get 
out, and had added the slapping. The Japanese soldier claimed 
that the diplomatic officer had been insolent and abusive. The 
American denied the charges. The Department of State released 
Mr. Allison’s report to the press—which the New York Times called 
an almost unprecedented step. 

January 30, 1938, the Japanese Foreign Office made an apology 
for the slapping of Mr. Allison, gave assurance that the guilty 
soldier would be punished, and the incident was closed. The 
press reported “a stiffening of the State Department’s attitude” 
in the handling of the Allison slapping case“ American Ambas- 
sador Grew's demand for an apology was delivered on the 29th, 
with the suggestion that the apology should be forthcoming the 
next day. The apology was delivered at 10 o’clock the next 


Lesson XXIX: January 31, 1938, President Roosevelt received a 
group of 200 Protestant clergymen. To their greetings he replied 
with a statement in which he testified to his gratification over 
“the spiritual awakening” since 1934. “It is,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
“a very significant thing that this awakening has come about in 
America. It makes me realize more fully that we do have, in addi- 
tion to the duty we owe to our own people, an additional duty 
to the rest of the world. Things have been going on in other 
countries—things which are not spiritual in any sense of the 
word—and that is putting it mildly. I must make a confes- 
sion: I did not realize until the last few years how much influ- 
ence America has in the world. I did not really, deep down in 
my heart, believe very much in church missions in other lands. 
Today I do.“ * 


New York Times, February 1, 1938. 
2 Idem. 
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Lesson XXX: January 31. 1998. Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief 
of Naval Operations, testified before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs on behalf of the administration’s naval construction 
program. He assured the committee that “the political condi- 
tions in the world at this moment, both in Europe and in the 
Far East, are far more threatening than at any time since 1918 
and no improvement is in sight,” and said that the Navy must 
be “maintained at a strength which will prevent a serious chal- 
lenge by any nation or nations to any of America’s vital national 
policies, which will insure respect by foreign states and their 
people for our citizens abroad, and which will make an attack 
on any part of our territory too costly and too hazardous for 
any foreign nation or nations to attempt.” He pointed out that 
we must not only protect our own shores, but that we have 
insular possessions in the Atlantic and the Pacific and that “the 
Philippine Islands are still United States ‘sz 

This thirtieth lesson was continued on into February as the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs listened to the arguments of 
naval authorities and to critics and questioners. The naval au- 
thorities defended the request for $800,000,000—-more likely to be 
$1,200,000,000—-on the ground that our Navy must be adequate to 
defend both coasts and all Territorial possessions. Critics of the 
appropriation made vehement protestation. Maj. Gen. Johnson 
Hagood, World War veteran, who retired from the Army after he 
had criticized the W. P. A., urged a navy adequate for American 
defense but not for defense of other nations. “No one today,” he 
said, „knows for what purpose the land and naval forces are to be 


Charles A. Beard, the historian, told the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee that “the fundamental problem presented to Congress by 
the President's new armament program is not merely one of 
more or less money for the Army and the Navy—it is essentially 
the problem of discovering and determining the foreign policy to 
be expressed by any appropriations, large or small.” He quoted 
Admiral Rodgers, “All navies relate to national policies.” Dr. Beard 
accused the administration of fomenting a war scare. “We are 
told,” he said “that the Fascist goblins of Europe are about to 
take South America; that Mussolini will march in seven- 
boots across the Atlantic, through the Straits of Gibraltar, to 
Brazil; or that Hitler or the Mikado will do it some other 
Way. * This is the new racket created to herd the Amer- 
ican people into President Roosevelt's quarantine camp. All that 
Congress need do to satisfy itself on this point is to call naval 
officers into a secret session, vote them a retiring allowance so 
that the Executive ax may not fall upon them, and ask them just 
how Hitler or Mussolini or the Mikado can perform this water- 
crossing miracle now with our present, defenses,” » 

Within the committee skeptical questions were raised by Repre- 
sentatives BREWSTER and CHURCH. The substance of these ques- 
tions was: Exactly whom must we be prepared to fight? Do we 
contemplate a war of defense of our own continental shores, or is 
the defense line somewhere else? Is there any understanding with 
Great Britain? 

On the question of our defense it became gradually clear that 
there was a tacit assumption in naval circles that the old triangular 
line of defense, reaching from the Aleutian Islands to Hawaii and 
from there to the Panama Canal, had been extended to Samoa, 
and that the picking of Samoa had some connection with the pro- 
tection of our interests in the Philippines. 

On the question of an agreement with Great Britain, it was 
revealed that Captain Ingersoll, the naval chief of war plans, had 
recently spent some days in London. His visit was kept a great 
secret and was only accidentally revealed. Congressman BREWSTER, 
of Maine, and others demanded the meaning of that visit. Admiral 
Leahy refused to say what had transpired. He would, he said, 
explain only in executive session. Was there, then, some sort of 
arrangement with Great Britain? Secretary Hull promptly repudi- 
ated the notion. But on 9 Arthur Krock, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times, and generally credited with 
unusually close relations with the White House, the State Depart- 
ment—and with the British Embassy—wrote that American con- 
sultations with Great Britain and France looked toward parallel 
action “in the event of one of the only two wars the democracies 
can envisage at any time in the near future.” This correspond- 
ent,” says Mr. Krock, “is expertly informed that, should it at any 
time serve the common interests of the two great democracies, 
their navies would automatically complement each other in the 
Pacific. He is more inclined to think the complementing would 
be the result of a very private and common-sense understanding 
among experts and political realists.” But, of course, there is 
nothing formal about such an agreement. “This is the kind of 
understanding,” continued Mr. Krock, “that is hardly more than a 
wink or a nod, the sort of thing not Mr. Jonson (Senator Hiram 
Jounson of California) or anyone else can extract from men's 
inner minds by means of a resolution. This is what irritates them, 
and makes them anxious too. For these groups sincerely believe 
we should have a foreign and defense policy that is totally exclu- 
sive, even when it would serve our immediate interest to do other- 
wise, that our fleet should be no larger than sufficient to defend 
our coasts and possessions—not the Philippines—and that to ex- 
change even a wink with Great Britain will surely involve us in 
a war. See 

The puzzled public had all this to mull over. 
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Mr. Hull said that we had no agreement with Britain. 

Admiral Leahy said that he wouldn't tell anything except in 
executive session. 

Mr. Krock spoke of “a nod” and “a wink.” 

The skepticism of the general public was voiced by Senator 
ROBERT M. La FoLLETTE, Millions of citizens,” he insisted, “want to 
know what occasions this increase of naval armament and what 
foreign policy the Navy is intended to implement.” 

Lesson XXXI: February 5, 1938, three practically identical notes 
from the governments of Great Britain, the United States, and 
France were delivered to the Japanese Government. These notes 
demanded word by February 20 as to the naval plans of Japan. 
Did Japan plan to build battleships in excess of the 35,000-ton 
limitation set by the London Naval Conference agreement of 1936, 
to which, in fact, Japan was not a party? Notice was Eray 
served that if satisfactory assurance were not forthcoming by Feb- 
ruary 20, the three governments would feel free to proceed to 
increase their navies as they saw fit. 

12, 1938, the Japanese Government replied with a re- 
fusal to divulge her plans, reminded her interrogators of her 
previous argument that a sound agreement could be reached only 
upon the basis of the total tonnage of national navies, rather than 
on the types of ships to be built, and reaffirmed her willingness to 
discuss a new agreement upon that basis. Her spokesmen also 
indicated Japan's objection to the joint démarche, while express- 
ing a willingness to give the desired information informally. 

Washington interpreted the note as an extra incitement to fresh 
naval construction. 

Lesson XXXII: February 8, 1938, the new industrial mobiliza- 
tion bill was introduced by Congressman May. This bill, written 
to meet the President’s request of January 3 for legislation de- 
signed to take profit out of war, was the successor of the Shep- 
pard-Hill bill of 1937. The May bill provides that in event of war 
the President shall be granted wide control of price levels, which 
automatically carries control of wage levels, the control of all 
industry, of the radio, and of “public services,” virtual control of 
the press through the power to determine priority in shipments 
of paper and other essentials, the control of labor unions 

proclaiming them “industrial organizations,” and especially the 
control of all workers on railroads and other public carriers, The 
one thing which the bill failed to provide was machinery for tak- 
ing the profit out of war. It provided that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be empowered to suggest suitable measures of 
taxation to meet that end, but left the decision to a later day. 
The bill was promptly denounced by Congressman Maury Maverick 
as “a blue print for fascism.” Other critics unkindly compared 
it with a bill then before the Japanese Diet, with almost identical 
provisions, and against which Japanese legislators were waging 
a vocal fight. 

Lesson XXXIII: February 12, 1938, Secretary Hull, in response 
to questions put by Congressman Lupiow, gave assurance that 
the naval force contemplated is “needed for the national defense 
of the United States and its possessions.” The Philippines are 
still an American possession. 

Questioned by Mr. Luptow whether the proposed program con- 
templates “the use of any of the units in cooperation with any 
other nation in any part of the world,” Mr. Hull answered in the 
negative, and pointed out that our Government carefully avoids 
“extreme internationalism with its political entanglements” and 
“extreme isolation, with its tendency to cause other nations to 
believe that this nation is more or less afraid.” But Mr. Hull ad- 
mitted “that while avoiding any alliances or entangling commit- 
ments, it is appropriate and advisable, when this and other coun- 
tries have common interests and common objectives, for this 
Government to exchange information with governments of such 
other countries, to confer with those governments, and, where 
practicable, to proceed on parallel lines, but reserving always the 
fullest freedom of judgment and right of independence of action.” 

This statement provoked further widespread questions. It was 
much like the Norman Davis commitment of May 1933, by which 
the United States, in return for a measure of disarmament, in 
effect promised cooperation with the League of Nations in the 
application of sanctions. The Hull commitment is susceptible 
of any amount of “parallel action” in the Far East. 

Exactly what was the connection between Captain Ingersoll's 
visit to London in January and the 8 for our cruisers 
to participate in the opening of the Singapore naval base in 
February? Did the captain discuss the plan for a joint British- 
American blockade of Japan? 

What ' ons” does Mr. Hull propose to defend? Do they 
include the Philippines? If so, does Mr. Hull mean that we 
must have a navy competent to handle the Japanese in Philippine 
waters? 

How far will Mr. Hull have us go to defend our nationels and 
our interests abroad“? Are they to be protected in a war zone? 
Shall we police the Yangtze River, and how far? 

How far would Mr. Hull lead us in assuring for the world 
“conditions of peace, order, and security”? Does lawlessness any- 
where constitute invitation for our intervention? If Rumania 

in misbehavior, must we play the mentor? Or Brazil, or 
Palestine? (Or, it might be asked, would Mr. Hull favor sending 
gunboats to Jersey City?) If Mr. Hull seriously advises that we 
become nurse and tutor to the world, it would be well to discover 
exactly how much territory he would take in. 

Lesson XXXIV: February 12, 1938, Rear Admiral ee H. Wood- 
ward, commandant of the Third Naval District, urged the rushing 
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of our national-defense program for the defeat of “gangster 
dictators,” to avoid becoming “the Ethiopia or China of the 
Western Hemisphere.” He spoke of the “swaggering bandit arge 
in Europe and Asia which menace our peace. He expressed his 
feelings regarding “the pernicious and poisonous preachings of 
antipreparedness zealots, internationalists, and Communists”— 
seemingly having forgotten Earl Browder’s enthusiastic champion- 
ship of the Roosevelt foreign policy. He then added the assur- 
ance that “diplomatic success depends more today on the caliber 
of the nation’s guns than on the caliber of its diplomats.” 

Senator Boram added his comment: “The statement of the 
admiral is highly unreasonable and highly improper. The admirals 
in their proper place are entitled to every consideration * * 
but they do not make our national policies. It is not for them 
to seek to excite fears by putting out sheer ridiculous propaganda.” 

The footnote to this lesson is: Naval officers who make speeches 
on foreign policy without authorization are customarily either 
reprimanded or fired. The rear admiral still draws his pay, and 
there has been no reproof. 

Lesson XXXV: February 14, 1938, the New York Times headlined 
the decision of the strategists of the General Staf and the Air 
Corps that American military airplanes, in the event of war, will 
not bomb civilians. 

Lesson XXXVI: February 15, 1938, President Roosevelt, in his 
press conference, assured the country that it was important, in 
planning for naval construction, to remember the necessity of a 
fleet which could defend both coasts. He made clear that the 
ratio of United States fleets to those of other nations was not 
important. We might, he said, be faced with a war on both sides 
of the continent 

Lesson XXXVII: February 19, 1938, Mr. Cordell Hull, speaking 
to the National Farm Institute at Des Moines, defended his re- 
ciprocal-trade treaties as instruments of prosperity and peace. 
“We cannot remain prosperous in a poverty-stricken world 
„ + +” said the Secretary, “nor can we be certain to remain 
at peace in a world growing more disordered, with arbitrary force 
supplanting the rule of order under reason and law.” 

Lesson XXXVIII: February 20, 1938, the New York Herald 
Tribune headlined “Capital Hears of Japanese Mexican Deal,” and 
said that the State Department was investigating reports “credited 
in high circles” that Japan is negotiating with Mexico for an iron- 
ore concession on the west coast of Mexico, including the right 
to “improve” the harbor of Mazatlan. The property under dis- 
cussion belongs to the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, but fears are 
entertained lest Mexico, hard pressed for funds, might expropriate 
the land and transfer it to the Japanese Government. The story 
intimated that the State Department feared lest Japan build a 
submarine base on the west coast, effectually threatening our 
communications with the Panama Canal. 

Lesson XXXIX: February 25, 1938, Ambassador Grew delivered to 
the Japanese Foreign Office a note serving notice that Japan will be 
held responsible for all injuries to Americans or their interests by 
Japanese armed forces in China. This note was sent as an answer 
to the Japanese request that Washington notify Tokyo of the loca- 
tion and the description of American interests in China, as a help 
to the Japanese forces in preventing attacks upon our nationals or 
their properties. The American note, according to the summary 
released by the State Department, assured Japan that “there rests 
upon American officials and other American nationals in China no 
obligation whatsoever to take precautionary measures requested 

+ + if American nationals or property are injured in conse- 
quence of the operations of Japanese armed forces, the United 
States Government will be compelled to attribute to the Govern- 
ment controlling the armed forces responsibility for the damage.” 

But the law is quite different. Japan is not liable to anyone 
for damage resulting from military operations. Speaking of the 
destruction by General Miles of an American-owned building in 
Cuba in 1898, a building burned because it might have contained 
fever germs, the Supreme Court rejected any suggestion of Govern- 
ment liability and said: “Such property could be regarded as 
enemy’s property, liable to be seized * * * by the United 
States in the progress of the war then being prosecuted; indeed, 
subject under the laws of war to be destroyed whenever in the 
conduct of military operations its destruction was necessary for 
the safety of our troops or to weaken the power of the enemy.“ u 

Despite Japan's undoubted knowledge of the legal error in the 
1 note, she nevertheless found the note perfectly satis- 

actory.“ 

Lesson XL: February 25, 1938, President Roosevelt assured the 
country that he considered the battleship the most effective 
weapon of naval attack or defense, and made it clear that he dis- 
counted the effectiveness of airplane attack. When asked by a 
reporter whether he thought the battleship’s effectiveness had 
been lessened by the development of the airplane, he suggested 
that his recommendation for the building of new battleships 
afforded sufficient answer. But the critics were not quieted. Con- 
gressman MAVERICK, a loyal supporter of Mr. Roosevelt, insisted 
that the administration was suppressing a secret report on the 
vulnerability of battleships to aerial attack. “Obviously,” said 
Maverick, “the secret is one which is being kept from the American 
people. President Roosevelt wants a big fleet of whopping battle- 
ships, and anything which casts doubt on their usefulness is not 


* New York Times, February 16, 1938. 
13 Juragua Iron Co. v. United States, 212 U. S. 297 (1909). 
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for the public to know.” The exchange of opinion reminded 

bystanders of the persistent charge that, inasmuch as the entire 

Army and Navy personnel is directly responsible to the President, 

it is impossible for Congress or the public to discover exactly what 

Army and Navy experts really think about any program to which 
administration is committed. 

Lesson XLI: February 27, 1938, the press gave wide play to the 
story of the discovery of a spy ring operating within the United 
States Army. Three alleged spies—a German girl and two sol- 
diers—had been caught by the redoubtable J. Edgar Hoover and 
his Federal Bureau of Investigation. The incident was given large 
publicity, as is Mr. Hoover’s habit. The spies, judged by the con- 
tent of the releases, seem to have been blundering subordinates. 
The newspapers which carried that spy story also reported Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison's testimony in support 
of the naval bill, in which he revealed that the Navy did not have 
adequate information on the naval plans of Japan, and explained 
that the Naval Intelligence Service had “to work with insufficient 
funds.” A few readers of this last item rubbed their eyes and 
wondered whether the United States also has its spies. 

Lesson XLII: February 28, 1938, the New York World-Telegram 
carried a headline “U. S. Prepared to Mobilize Million Troops,” 
revealing that plans had been completed by the War Department 
to place 1,230,000 well-equipped troops in the field within 4 months 
after outbreak of war, also to mobilize 10,000 industrial plants 
capable of instant conversion for manufacture of war materials. 

Lesson : March 5, 1938, President Roosevelt entered a 
formal claim to the tiny rock-pile islands of Canton and Ender- 
bury in the Central Pacific. It seemed that American whalers and 
traders had visited these islands years ago, and that while no set- 
tlements had been made, we had prior rights. It also appeared 
that the islands had been claimed by Great Britain, but Secre- 

Hull assured the press on March 8 that the United States 
and Great Britain understand each other perfectly on the subject. 
This statement of the Secretary set at rest any fears lest American 
seizure of the islands would involve us with England. In fact, it 
prompted some captious critics to suggest that perhaps England 
welcomed our further involvement in the Pacific. Some news- 
writers, notably the reporter for the New York Times, came away 
from the press conferences with the impression that the seizure 
of these two islets was but the beginning of a new expansionist 
policy, reminiscent of the adventurous days of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Lesson XLIV: March 7, 1938, a press dispatch from London 
quoted the remarks of Winston Churchill, former Cabinet member, 
made during a debate in the House of Commons. “Excellent 
arrangements,” he said, have been made with the United States, 
and because of these “arrangements” and the fact that the United 
States Navy is not being allowed to fall behind“ British expan- 
sion, Great Britain is “entitled to measure our naval power against 
the power” of European countries, and Great Britain is “therefore 
in a far stronger position at sea relative to any navy in Europe 
today or to any likely combination of navies in Europe than we 
were with the larger fleets we had in 1914.“ 

Lesson XLV: March 12, 1938, the Navy Department revealed that 
the Navy's annual war game, in which more than 150 men-of-war, 
about 500 planes, more than 60,000 officers and men, numerous 
merchant vessels and commercial airliners will disport themselves 
over an area of some 12,000,000 square miles in the Pacific, will be 
marked by greater secrecy than ever before. This great “game,” 
Officially described as Fleet Problem XIX, will involve maneuvers 
from naval bases and shore stations from San Diego to Puget 
Sound and from Alaska to Samoa. No newspaper correspondents 
or photographers will be permitted to accompany the fleet. 

EXHIBIT A 
[From the Magazine Asia for July 1923] 
SHALL WE TRUST JAPAN? 
(By Franklin D. Roosevelt) 


(That an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, one of whose chief 
duties during a large part of his term of office was to prepare to 
fight Japan, can now write as Mr. Roosevelt does in this plea for 
a pacific attitude on the part of the United States toward Japan, 
must bring a new conviction of the possibilities for a permanent 
and increasingly strong bond of friendship. Mr. Roosevelt was As- 
sistant Secretary not only before and during the World War, but 
also after the armistice. It was then that the policy of building 
‘the greatest navy in the world—to be prepared for the immediate 
contingency of a possible war with Japan, while the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was still in effect—was being rapidly put into 
operation. Treaties, ententes, friendship societies have their place 
in an expression of good feeling between nations; but, when the 
naval men of one land sincerely recognize a spirit of honest good 
will in the naval men of another, there is usually reality behind 
it.—Editor’s note.) 

Why do so many Americans, after witnessing the devastation 
and the futility of war, continue to think of Japan and the 
Japanese in terms of war? Why have so many Japanese a similar 
mental attitude toward the United States? Is this mutually ap- 
prehensive habit of mind, to whatever understandable origins it 
may be due, justified today? 

It must be noted that, up to 1898, relations between the United 
States and Japan had been largely sentimental. We justly be- 
lieved that we had been instrumental in awakening Japan to 
western civilization. Japan seemed to be appropriately grateful 
for the more abundant life thus opened to a formerly hermit 
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nation. The awakened Japanese Government sent its picked sons 
to us for education in the new methods. Among others the future 
Admiral Uriu, who last summer in Japan entertained his Annapolis 
classmates and Secretary Denby, came to the United States Naval 
Academy. Commercially the two nations were not yet rivals, there 
were no military points of contact and the Japanese had not yet 
migrated to California in any large numbers. 

There has been, however, an apprehensive habit of mind in both 
countries for many years. When for the first time, in 1898, 
American flag adventured territorially ov „ “imperialism” be- 
came a brand-new topic with news value on both sides of the 
Pacific. Discussion as to the defenses of the new insular pos- 
sessions of the United States began immediately thereafter in 
military and naval circles and spread thence to the newspapers, 
which gave to the whole subject an exaggerated importance, Anti- 
imperialists used the threat of taken-for-granted Japanese aggre- 
sion to bolster up their otherwise academic arguments. So, too, 
the Japanese, finding a new and pushing western power in their 
southern back yard, used the new American developments follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War, with the presumably changing 
foreign policy contingent thereupon, as a sufficiently obvious argu- 
ment for popularizing naval expansion. 

During the next decade both nations expanded enormously in 
naval armament and the Pacific commerce. In 1904-5 Japan 
defeated Russia and by the Peace of Portsmouth overflowed with 
military rule, colonization, railway development, and manufac- 
tured goods into Korea and Manchuria. And, to make the situa- 
tion more delicate, our own Pacific coast, adding political irrita- 
tion to commercial jealousy and growing suspicion, developed a 
“Japanese peril.” 

What more natural than that the two nations should begin 
to consider the possibilities of war? Outside the executive de- 
partments at Washington it has never been known in this country 
that, during 10 nervous days in the early summer of 1908, the 
United States hovered on the edge of an ultimatum from Japan. 
Yet long before the events of 1914 centered attention elsewhere, 
an American-Japanese war was the best bet of the prophets. Its 
imminence began to be taken for granted. Responsible journal- 
ists, not only in America but in Europe as well, alluded to it as 
merely a question of time. Today, in 1923, although the much 
anticipated war is not even seriously considered, many people in 
both nations cling to the old habit of mind. 

But has not the time come to change our hypothesis? The feel- 
ing of the past was largely a natural result of new alinements 
and new problems. In international affairs novelties are apt to 
arouse suspicion. We have not forgotten the apprehension awak- 
ened in England and in Australia by Japanese naval operations in 
the Pacific archipelagoes in 1914-15. More recent experience pre- 
sents the vivid example of the general consternation caused all 
over Europe and, to a lesser degree, in this country, by the 
phoenix-like rise of the Turkish nationalists under Kemal and 
the consequent changes in the political map of the Levant. As 
for the mutual distrust that has undoubtedly been characteristic 
of Japan and the United States during recent years, I am firmly 
convinced that it was the perfectly logical outcome, not of any 
one cause, but of a series of almost inevitable causes based on 
new conditions, which were practically forced on both govern- 
ments. The question, therefore, resolves itself into this, Have 
these causes been, or can they be, sufficiently removed so that a 
new point of view may be substituted for the old? Can the two 
nations henceforward base their thoughts of each other on the 
assumption of peace? 

The first answer that occurs—and perhaps the most pertinent— 
is that the race for naval supremacy has been at least temporarily 
checked by the Washington Conference in 1921. The lifting of the 
burden of stupendous naval programs was financially important, 
especially to Japan, and the suspension of competition in the 
igs types of warships has already done something to allay 
war 


To my mind, however, there is another phase of the Washington 
Conference which, though generally overlooked, has a curiously 
important bearing upon the future relations of the two major Pa- 
cific powers. I refer to what may best be called the naval strategi- 
cal deadlock which has been created. After 1898 every high officer 
in the Army and Navy of both Japan and the United States, to- 
gether with many selected junior officers, had spent days and weeks 
and months in studying what, aside from the question of German 
imperialistic designs in the Western Hemisphere, was in this coun- 
try the cardinal war problem. From my own knowledge, for in- 
stance, it may be stated that the General Board of the Navy and 
the General Staff of the Army of the United States, together with 
the Joint Board representing both services, used to study with the 
utmost care the problem of the defenses of the Philippines. 

And it may now be said, in reviewing these conferences, that the 
distance of the islands from our continental shores and the lack 
of adequate bases on the Pacific coast, in Hawaii, Guam, and the 
Philippines themselves led many officers of both services to admit 
that in the event of war with Japan the Philippines could not be 
held. This, remember, was 10 years ago, before the extraordinary 
development of the submarine and of aircraft. The Japanese fleet, 
to be sure, was at that time numerically far inferior to our own 
less than half its paper strength—but military and naval men 
knew the almost insurmountable difficulties of maintaining a pre- 
ponderant American fleet in Asiatic waters. The line of communi- 
cation was too dangerously long. On the purely military side our 
Army experts found an almost hopeless situation. Though the 
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defenses of Corregidor Island in Manila Bay might prevent a repe- 
tition of Dewey’s exploit of 1898, what could a handful of American 
troops be expected to accomplish if an invading Japanese army 
were once landed at almost any other of innumerable practical 
locations on the coast of Luzon? Nevertheless, just so long as the 
race of naval armaments continued, our responsible officers of 
the higher commands continued vigorously to make the best plans 
possible for the defense of American possessions in the Far East. 
And these plans, with the jeopardy they implied, were evidences 
of the need for the appropriations asked in the annual bills pre- 
sented to Congress. 

These labors have been, if not terminated, at least materially 
changed by the Washington Conference of 1921. A reorientation, 
so to speak, of naval matters began with the ratification of the 
naval treaty by the three ranking naval powers. For the next 10 
years the American Navy is to roughly as five is to three of 
the Japanese Navy. Furthermore, the United States has agreed 
not to add any fortifications in the Philippines or in Guam. To 
say “add” is perhaps a euphemism; for no fortifications now 
existing there can be, in the light of the last war, seriously 
considered. 

During these earlier years, I remember, the wiser officers and 
statesmen on this side of the water were convinced that a war 
between the United States and Japan would have been likely to 
result in a military deadluck. For the United States to have 
held the Philippines would have been, as I have indicated, a 
scarcely achievable task; for the Japanese to have invaded—or 
rather to have maintained any invasion—on our Pacific Coast 
would have been an impossible task. If, with a fleet double the 
size of Japan’s and our vastly greater resources, invasion of the 
western shores of the Pacific was admitted to be probably impos- 
sible, certainly impracticable, for us, how much more formidable 
was the corresponding problem presented to the military strate- 
gists of Japan! It must not be forgotten, moreover—the point 
will bear the emphasis of repetition—that this impasse was 
reached before the days of effective submarines and aircraft, and 
that even at that time, when offensive operations over long sea 
distances were less difficult than now, war would, in all proba- 
bility, have been decided on economic issues. And in these the 
United States had, and has, a vast superiority. 

Nevertheless, public opinion was not then educated to such 
a point of view and, frankly, no considerable portion of it in the 
United States yet , I am inclined to think, the essential 
facts of the military situation. Many of us have not forgotten 
the real scares during the great war over the possibility of 
Japanese-German secret bases in Mexico and even in Alaskan 
waters. If it is probably true that prior to 1921 a strategical 
naval and military deadlock existed, it is certainly true that 
neither Japan nor the United States recognized the fact. 

As long as 10 years ago naval experts said that a fleet crossing a 
wide ocean from its home base must of necessity lose from a 
quarter to a third of its fighting value. If that judgment was 
true 10 years ago, then the principle is even more true today; for 
the addition of two new dimensions, under water and in the air, 
to the fighting area has made the protection of the capital ship— 
superdreadnought or battle cruiser, the fundamental fighting 
unit—a much harder task than it was then. If our naval experts 
a decade ago doubted whether we could hold the Philippines with 
a fleet more than twice as powerful as that of Japan, what would 
they say today, when we have a fleet rated as only five to three with 
that of Japan—in actual efficiency of matériel and number of 
personnel the ratio is actually now lower than that agreed upon— 
and the new instruments of warfare capable of intensive use over 
a short radius, undeveloped 10 years ago, have now been enor- 
mously multiplied? And, on the other hand, even if Japan in 1914 
had any false notion that she could threaten us either through 
Mexico or by direct invasion of the Pacific coast, it is safe to say 
that her strategists have now tacitly abandoned such ideas. 

Nobody, presumably, after all the prophets of 1914 have been 
proved without honor in any country, would attempt to say what 
would happen at the end of a military deadlock between Japan and 
the United States. After the first year or two of hostilities eco- 
nomic causes would become the determining factor. Tableau: 
Japan and the United States, four or five thousand miles apart, 
making faces at one another across a “no man’s water” as abroad 
as the Pacific. Some genius might then arise to ask what it was 
all about and what the use was of the atrophy of national life and 
development. Or, to take a pessimistic view, jingo counsels might 
prevail in both nations until one or the other or both had bled to 
death through the pocketbook. If, then, it were realized by the 
people of this country and of Japan that a war would be a futile 

e, attended by no sufficiently compensating results, each 
nation might be in a fair way to change its apprehensive habit of 
mind. 

Nearly a year and a half ago the Washington Conference termi- 
nated its work and signed the naval agreement. Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States—the three participants chiefly 
affected by it—promptly ratified it. Since neither of the two non- 
ratifying powers, France and Italy, entered seriously into the 
naval situation, there was consequently a gentlemen’s agreement 
or understanding effected impliedly on the part of Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States whereby the terms of the formal 
naval treaty should be carried out with the same force as if all 
five signatory powers had promptly ratified. Great Britain has 
faithfully lived up to her part of the agreement, a recent attempt 
to show bad faith, in the matter of alterations to capital ships 
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such as to permit an increased elevation and consequent greater 
range of turret guns, having been proved (March 22) entirely 
without grounds. Japan, contrary to her tactics on certain past 
occasions, has lived up not only to the letter but to the spirit of 
the treaty. Premier Hara, in sending his delegation to the Wash- 
ington Conference, emphasized the chance thus afforded his 
nation and Government to become established on a new basis of 
faith. Under the leadership of Premier Kato, the Government has 
seized this opportunity: It has indeed been at pains to show the 
highest form of bona fides in connection with the engagements 
entered into at Washington, even though each and every one of 
the terms to which the Japanese tes subscribed involved 
some national sacrifice, of prestige, of political ambition, of 


dignity. 

With regard to the scrapping of capital ships, the peculiar 
situation in which Japan’s chief delegate and FENE premier 
found himself has escaped due appreciation. Kato, Admiral Kato, 
it must be remembered, is the creator of the Japanese Navy. 
When, therefore, as a member of the Big Three of sea power, he 
was called upon to vote for drastic naval disarmament, and later 
on, obliged as premier to carry out to the letter his national under- 
taking, he was performing a renunciatory act far more searching 
than the colder statesmanship of Mr. Hughes or Mr. Balfour. 
Kato and his colleagues, at the instance of a rival naval power, 
that power whose naval rivalry was most immediately threatening 
to Japan, were called upon to destroy what he himself had 
patiently created and built up during 16 years of serious political 
and financial difficulties. 

Kato proved himself capable of that great gesture and, what is 
more important, capable also of the less dramatic performance. 
The scrapping of naval vessels condemned by the treaty has gone 
forward faster in Japan than in this country. The historic naval 
base at Port Arthur, endeared to the Japanese by every consid- 
eration of national sentiment, has been abandoned, and the larger 
one on the Japanese mainland at Maizuru has also been dis- 
mantled. It may be contended that neither of these stations has 
great strategical value, but this is an open question. In any 
event, the Japanese have carried out their pledge. 

On July 2, 1922, the Japanese withdrew their garrison of 500 
men from Hankow on the Yangtze and on October 26 of last year 
evacuated Siberia, according to their treaty engagements, with the 
last of a division which approximated 12,000 men. About a month 
later, on or about November 22, they gave up their radio station 
on Russian Island, Siberia. Later, on January 1, to be exact, they 
gave up all their post-offices in China with the exception of those 
retained along the line of their South Manchuria Railway. This 
was precisely according to agreement. 

It may be remembered that the Chinese delegates at Versailles 
refused to sign the peace document because of the reservation 
to Japan therein of the German rights and claims to the sacred 
Province of Shantung. Japan’s signature to the peace was con- 
tingent upon that reservation. Shantung was expressly the sine 
qua non of Japanese adherence to the Peace of Versailles. Shan- 
tung was the gist of the 21 demands. And yet on September 14, 
1922, Japan withdrew from Shantung, handing over everything 
to the Chinese, in accordance with her Washington pledges, amid 
the astonished contemplation of the journalists of the world and 
of the dumfounded Chinese themselves. Joint administration of 
the railroad was continued as agreed upon. In this latter case of 
very material sacrifice the irreconcilables point out that Japan in 
reality gained in the long run more than she lost in Shantung. A 
Chinese boycott had crippled her trade in this, one of the richest 
provinces in the Republic, these critics explain, and Japanese 
policies and ambitions in Shantung were rapidly stirring up a 
national resentment throughout China. However that may be, 
the fact remains that the Kato administration has carried out to 
hee letter in Shantung what Admiral Kato signed to do at Wash- 
ngton. 

These, then, are the facts. It seems a pity that our own Goy- 
ernment has failed to enlighten the ignorance of the Nation on 
matters of such vital importance. I do not hesitate to say that 
such thousands of American citizens as give these interests any 
thought at all are at this moment wondering whether Japan has 
been, or is, carrying out her vast naval building program as 
announced after the war. What a difference in popular senti- 
ment might have occurred, and might still occur, if the true facts 
had been promptly and widely made known to the public. If 
our Government would spend half the energy in disseminating 
this healing kind of information that it wastes in creating mis- 
apprehensions about its own policy, the whole country would 
benefit thereby materially and morally. Once upon a time, not so 
many years ago, the Government of the United States was a 
professed believer in open diplomacy. I am told that those times 
have changed. I begin to believe that they have changed when 
I realize that one of the most magnificent opportunities any 
government ever had has been allowed to slip during the past 
year, 

Possibly the delay in the scrapping of United States ships as 
provided for and pledged in accordance with the treaty may 
lie at the bottom of the minimized success of the Washington 
conference. Japan's determined course as undertaken by her prin- 
cipal representative at the conference, Admiral Kato, won for his 
Government a new and wider respect abroad. Japan's subsequent 
course at home, under the leadership of the same Baron Kato 
as premier, has been an exhibition not only of good faith but 
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of a national desire to prove to the world that suspicions of the 
past are no longer justified. 

Now, with regard also to the very important question of Jap- 
anese and American interests in China, the situation is somewhat 
improved. The idea of the partition of China, which hung like 
a cloud on the horizon of two generations of Japanese growth, 
I regard as having been dissipated, if not forever, then for our 
own times, by the great war. During these same generations 
and longer, the United States, innocent of territorial ambitions, 
has been the proverbial friend of China, and American sympathies 
have been pro-Chinese rather than pro-Japanese. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we are appreciating now a little more readily than formerly 
the Japanese point of view. Although today the open door, 
brought into general recognition and pledged at the Washington 
conference of 1921, is, with the Monroe Doctrine, the only def- 
initely expressed foreign policy of the United States, we can now 
recognize that there is a real necessity to Japan of the markets 
and the raw products of that part of the Chinese mainland 
contiguous to her island shores. Here, then, is another valid 
reason, a generous and a sensible reason, for altering or abandon- 

the old-fashioned habit of mind. 
the final point and the most delicate, the question of 
Japanese immigration and property owning in the United States, 
it is difficult to write without arousing unreasoning passions on 
one side or on both. So far as Americans are concerned, it must 
be admitted that, as a whole, they honestly believe—and in this 
belief they are at one with the people of Australasia and Canada— 
that the mingling of white with Oriental blood on an extensive 
scale is harmful to our future citizenship. This belief extends to 
and affects not only the Japanese, as a race, but other oriental 
ples of acknowledged dignity and integrity, such as the Chinese, 
he natives of the Philippines and the Hindus of India. As a 
corollary of this conviction, Americans object to the holding of 
large amounts of real property, of land, by aliens or by those 
descended from mixed marriages. Frankly, they do not want 
nonassimilable immigrants as citizens, nor do they desire any 
extensive proprietorship of land without citizenship. 

But the reverse of the position thus taken holds equally true. 
In other words, I do not believe that the American people now or 
in the future will insist upon the right or privilege of entry into 
an oriental country to such an extent as to threaten racial purity 
or to jeopardize the land-owning prerogatives of citizenship. I 
think I may sincerely claim for American public opinion in this 
respect an honest adherence to the Golden Rule. Surely the 
people of the east will come to realize that we ask of them on 
their side of the great water no more favorable rule, we expect no 
lighter restrictions than we demand in regard to our native land. 
Whether this tendency, this reciprocity of thought and policy, 
shall be expressed in the future through “gentlemen's agreements” 
or by treaties, it seems to me evident that the atmosphere is 
slowly clearing and that in this respect also we shall have cause 
to eliminate another threat to international comity. 

Are there any remaining causes of probable offense which might 
justify a continuance of the old attitude? Yes; one other must be 
taken into consideration—commercial rivalry in the Pacific. A 
certain school of international thought has exalted this as the basic 
cause of all armed conflicts between nations. With this school I 
most profoundly disagree. Some wars, undeniably, have in large 
measure been the result of commercial competition. But others 
have been based upon racial antipathy, and still others on pure 
military aggrandizement, on religious bigotry or on internal revo- 
lution. No general rule that will stand analysis can be applied. 
During the past 110 years, for instance, the United States has been 

Great Britain’s most serious commercial com- 
Yet these rival nations look back on a record of un- 
all that time. 

In the case of Japan it is true that we shall continue to overlap 
and perhaps to clash in the development of the commerce of the 
Pacific, but when one considers the potential trade of the vast 
territories and huge populations bordering the North and South 
Pacific Oceans there would seem to be enough commercial room 
and to spare for both Japan and us well into the indefinite future. 
If it is proved that within one great nation cooperation rather 
than cutthroat competition best fosters an honorable and mutually 
beneficial trade, why is not the same formula true as between 
two nations operating in the same broad area? Europe is provid- 
ing abundant and impressive examples of the contrary. More 
specifically, reciprocal markets between Japan and the United 
States appeal to business communities on both sides of the Pacific. 
Our trade with Japan alone last year was larger than that with 
all the rest of the oriental field combined. Furthermore, in the 
great staples of American export, in oll and cotton and tobacco, 
Japan is not now and will not conceivably become a serious com- 
perior In manufactured goods, especially the cheaper varieties, 

apan, with preferential rates, a subsidized merchant marine, and 
the shorter haul over Government-owned lines, has an undoubted 
advantage on the contiguous mainland of China. But the higher 
grades of American manufactures continue to hold their own in 
markets where the Chinese buy for value. Stiff competition in the 
foreign field will benefit our inflated standards of profit and bring 
about a more careful study of foreign markets as well as a more 
elastic adaptation to them. 

Finally, I believe that we may assume the principal causes of 
friction in the past either to have been removed or to be on the 
road to eventual elimination. That status alone, however, is not 
sufficient. Things cannot remain merely negative. If we eliminate 
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the habit of mind of the past, something else—some other habit of 
mind—must take its place. Therein lies a magnificent opportunity. 
The United States and Japan came through the World War in 
better physical and economic condition than any others of the 
great powers, Their loss in manpower was relatively very small. 
Their gain in potential world markets and in home resources was 
correspondingly great. Their national debts, though materially 
increased, were in part taken care of by their growth in national 
wealth. In both countries currency and national credit have re- 
mained sound. Both nations are solvent. Most of the rest of the 
civilized world has been hard hit. Whole populations have been 
thrown out of gear. Today the school of those who believe that 
the solvent nations, those who are in a position to help restore the 
world, must play their magnanimous part, is almost daily receiving 
accessions of stre: . Whether it be from a purely desire 
for additional prosperity, or whether it rise from the deep belief 
that we owe a little something to mankind as a whole, the demand 
for the quieting of the troubled waters is heard on every side. 

Shall the United States enter upon this great task for mankind? 
If we say “Yes,” we must ask further, “Shall we undertake this 
mission alone? Is it too big for us? Can anyone else help?” It 
is a task of the first magnitude, of such magnitude that ordinary 
political gentry stand back appalled. If we accept their ostrich 
point of view, we shall never begin, we shall never highly dare. 
We shall miss our great opportunity. But it would seem to be a 
matter of common sense that if we once do devote ourselves to this 
work, we should call in all the assistance available. It is a world 
undertaking. South America ought to help and, in the light of the 
Pan American Congress at Santiago, will help; the British colonies 
should lend a hand. And why, in all reason, should not Japan, 
shoulder to shoulder with us, provide her aid as well? If, instead 
of looking for causes of offense, we in all good faith confidently 
expect from Japan cooperation in world upbuilding, we shall go far 
toward insuring peace. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. Is it not true that many men in America to- 
day want us to go into this armament race in order that we 
may have so-called prosperity, similar to that preceding the 
late World War? 

Mr. NYE. It has frequently been contended, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the big-navy program would play a large part 
in restoring prosperity and providing employment. It is the 
old story. Much of that kind of feeling exists, just as much 
feeling exists that perhaps the way to get out of the present 
depression is to have another little war. I am sorry to ad- 
mit that such a feeling is much more general than I should 
like to see it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did the Senator notice that the 
President yesterday sent to the Congress a supplemental 
naval estimate from the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. NYE. I am aware of it, but not at all conversant 
with it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have seen a summary of the pro- 
posal, which adds another $25,000,000 to the naval “kitty.” 
I am interested in noting that the purpose of the request is, 
among other things, to begin construction of two of the 
35,000-ton battleships which were authorized under the Vin- 
son-Trammell Act. 

I submit to the Senator that that is a beautiful demon- 
stration of the very chaos which exists in our naval pros- 
pectus. On the one hand, in one House of Congress the 
President is asking for funds to start two additional 35,000- 
ton ships, whereas in the other branch of Congress it is pro- 
posed that he shall be authorized to start building 45,000- 
ton ships. If he pursues the course indicated in the Senate, 
he will render completely obsolete the action proposed to be 
taken in the House, because, of course, a 35,000-ton ship is 
immediately obsolete when the tempo is stepped up to 45,000 
tons. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator makes the situation so clear and 
so plain that no one can misunderstand it. I do not believe 
anyone can be guilty of overguessing when he says that if 
the pending bill is enacted into law, following the consent of 
the Senate, on next Monday or Tuesday, or whenever the 
vote may be taken, we shall find more and more supplemental 
naval bills coming along. There will be no end to it. 

Mr. President, I wish with all my heart that the Senate 
might stand up in this emergency in a way which would be 
a tremendous demonstration to all the powers that be that 
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we will not permit ourselves to be pulled into this fool, 
insane international armament race; that we intend to ad- 
here to our determination to stay at home and mind our own 
business; that at least we do not propose to countenance 
an invitation to participate in another foreign war until we 
can have a little assurance that another time, in addition to 
winning the war, we shall win some of the things which we 
alleged were responsible for our entry into the last war. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. POPE. I wish to ask the Senator a question growing 
out of the statement made by the Senator from Michigan. 
Did the President send any message to the Senate or to the 
Congress asking for 45,000-ton battleships? I understand 
that provision to be an amendment by a committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I said that the President yesterday 
sent to the House a supplemental Budget message asking for 
funds to start two of the 35,000-ton battleships which were 
authorized under the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

Mr. POPE. Has the President ever sent to Congress a 
message asking for any 45,000-ton battleships? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know of no such message, except 
that such a request is implied in the Senate bill, which I 
assume has Executive approval. 

Mr. POPE. That is exactly the point. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the President has 
sent to Congress such a message. 

Mr. WALSH. The President personally has not done so; 
but the President, through the Navy Department, has re- 
quested that he be given discretionary power to determine 
whether the Navy should build 45,000-ton ships or 35,000- 
ton ships. The reason for the President’s position is that 


the signatories to the London Treaty of 1936, namely, Great 


Britain, France, and the United States, agreed to limit the 
building of capital ships to 35,000 tons, and agreed that if 
some power which was not a party to the treaty should 
build capital ships of larger tonnage, the signatories to the 
treaty would confer and determine whether or not the limi- 
tation of 35,000 tons displacement for capital ships should 
be removed. 

The reason for conferring on this subject was because of 
the position Japan was alleged to have taken, namely, that 
she was undertaking the building of 45,000-ton capital ships. 
Of course, it would be gross neglect of the obligation which 
each of these three Governments owe their people, if they 
failed to consider what, if any, action was necessary. Neither 
one nor all of them could remain aside and permit other 
nations to build more powerful battleships without at least 
informing their people or taking steps to remove the barriers 
that they voluntarily imposed upon themselves and which 
were not applicable to other nations. The result was that 
the three nations, Great Britain, France, and ourselves, at 
the same time, namely, early in February of this year, sent 
diplomatic letters to Japan making inquiries on this subject. 
I quote from the letter sent me by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, so as to make my statement accurate: 

As the Japanese Government will be aware, the naval treaty 
gives the American Government a right of escalation in the event 
of building not in conformity with treaty limits by a power not a 
party thereto. There have for some time been persistent and 
- cumulative reports, which, in the absence of explicit assurances 
from the Japanese Government that they are ill founded, must be 
deemed to be authentic, that Japan has undertaken or intends to 
undertake construction of capital ships and cruisers not in con- 
formity with the above-mentioned limits. The American Govern- 
ment has therefore decided that it will be necessary for it to exer- 
cise its right of escalation unless the Japanese Government can 
furnish the aforesaid assurances and can satisfy the American Gov- 
ernment that it will not, prior to January 1, 1943, lay down, com- 
plete, or acquire any vessel which does not conform to the limits 
in question, without previously informing the American Govern- 
ment of its intention to do so and of tonnage and caliber of the 
largest gun of the vessel or vessels concerned. 


The British and French Ambassadors at Tokyo transmitted 
similar notes from their Governments on the same day. 
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What is Japan’s answer to these three communications 
from the powers that limited themselves to a definite size in 
battleships? I quote from the Japanese reply: 

The Japanese Government are of the opinion that the mere com- 
munication of information concerning the construction of vessels 
will, in the absence of quantitative limitation, not contribute to 
any fair and equitable measure of disarmament and regret that 
they are unable to comply with the desire of your Government on 
this point. 

Following this reply from Japan the three naval powers to 
the London Treaty, including ourselves, reached the following 
decision. I quote again from the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull’s, letter. 

As a consequence of the Japanese note, there was no alternative 
but to invoke the escalator clause of the London Naval Treaty, 
article 25, in order to depart from the limits and restrictions on 
the size and armament of capital ships. The other governments 
parties to the treaty came to the same conclusion, and, on April 1, 
notes announcing the intention of the parties to the London 
Treaty to depart from the limits of the treaty were exchanged. 

The next step for these three powers, after receiving 
Japan’s reply, was to enter into consultation. This infor- 
mation states, and I again quote: 

Consultation with the other parties to the treaty has begun, 
and this Government has taken the position that in view of the 
uncertainty which exists with regard to construction in the capital 
ship class by a nontreaty power it will not be possible at this time 
to fix new limits on the size and armament of capital ships. 

This means that our own country, Great Britain, and 
France may now build capital ships of the size and type 
that will insure their safety and security, and as is required 
regarding the action of a nontreaty power. 

Now, what is the situation insofar as the United States is 
concerned? 

To limit this authorization to 35,000-ton capital ships 
amounts to a self-imposed restriction on the size of our 
capital ships, while the rest of the world, both signatory 
and nonsignatory powers are free to build ships larger 
than 35,000 tons displacement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In fact, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator two or three questions, now that he has covered the 
range. First, is it not a fact that in the Japanese response, 
the very unsatisfactory Japanese response which declined 
to give us the information we sought, Japan indicated hos- 
pitality to further discussions upon the subject of what the 
limitation should be? 

Mr. WALSH. Frankly I must say to the Senator I did 
not infer that from the Japanese letter. Japan did say that 
in the absence of quantitative limitations with the other 
powers she was unwilling to give any information as to 
what she was doing with respect to the size of capital ships 
she was building. I think the Senator and I agree as to 
that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Japan also said, which I think was to her 
credit, that she sought in the conference of 1936 to have 
a limitation put upon capital ships and upon aircraft car- 
riers, but that evidently the conferees representing the other 
powers who conferred with her were not in accord or agree- 
ment with that suggestion on her part unless a further 
limitation was also placed upon submarines. Is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that is substantially the 
situation. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand that Japan left the 
door open for any further conference or any further 
discussion. 

The replies of Japan were such that all three powers 
reached the conclusion that they should not be bound by 
a limitation that did not bind other nations. They are 
bound to a 35,000-ton limitation in the case of battleships, 
but there is a proviso in the treaty that if some other nation, 
not a signatory to the treaty, should build a larger battleship 
then the three powers would confer together and decide as 
to changes to be made in the limitation. 
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Secretary Hull in his letter to me as chairman of the com- 
mittee, says that, in view of Japan’s reply, the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan would be an 
attempt upon the part of the Congress of the United States 
to restrict the right of the United States Government to 
have as powerful capital ships as some other nation. That 
was one of the objections made to the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan. $ 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator a further 
question? 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand the Senator, the 
proposal that we should proceed to the construction of 
45,000-ton battleships is based primarily upon the fact that 
an unofficial, unconfirmed report has suggested that Japan 
is proposing to proceed into the 45,000-ton category. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator is in part correct. The 
Secretary of State, in his official note to Japan, says: 

There have, for some time, been persistent and cumulative 
reports, which, in the absence of assurance from the Japanese 
Government that they are ill-founded, must be deemed to be 
authentic, that Japan has undertaken or intends to undertake 
construction of capital ships and cruisers not in conformity with 
treaty limits. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the basis of our proposed 
action. Would the Senator attach no importance whatever 
to a statement made by the Japanese Minister of the Navy 
as recently as April 8, in which he says: 

Japan is neither building nor intending to build bigger ships 
at present. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the first time I ever heard that 
statement. The Secretary of State in his letter to me a few 
days ago does not mention it. I repeat, the Japanese reply 
to the letter of Secretary of State Hull, which I now have 
before me, is as follows: 

The Japanese Government are of the opinion that the mere com- 
munication of information concerning the construction of ves- 
sels will, in the absence of quantitative limitation, not contrib- 
ute to any fair and equitable measure of disarmament, and re- 
gret that they are unable to comply with the desire of your 
Government on this point. 

That is a frank and straight refusal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires it under- 
stood that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. LunpEEN] was 
recognized and has the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Minnesota permit me to continue one or two questions? I 
am seeking information. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
say that, in his judgment, the response from Japan closed the 
door finally and conclusively to a reconsideration and redis- 
cussion of an agreement upon new limits to stop this super- 
battleship race? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think so, either. 
that is the basis of my entire position. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator something else. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to suggest, if the Senator will 
permit me to do so, a substitute for his amendment. I am 
sorry I did not have a chance to do so before, but I did not 
think the matter would come up at this moment. I suggest 
this proviso: 

That no vessel authorized by this subsection of a tonnage in 
excess of 35,000 tons shall be laid down until the President of the 
United States has determined to his satisfaction that a capital ship 
of a tonnage in excess of 35,000 tons has been projected, appropriated 
for, or laid down by another power. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad to consider that text. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish the Senator would do so, because, 
personally, I know the Navy has no desire to build battle- 
ships in excess of 35,000 tons displacement unless some 
other nation does so.. I want to emphasize that, because I 
think that is a fair and a proper presentation of the Navy’s 


Of course 
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attitude. They do not want to go into such building but 
desire to be in a position to do so if any other nation 
should build such a ship; and, apparently, from what I read 
and from what I learn, Great Britain, France, and our own 
country, because of information which has come to them, 
feel that they have tied their hands and have limited them- 
selves to battleships of 35,000 tons displacement and that 
some power outside of the treaty is building vessels of a 
greater tonnage than that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator for his con- 
struction of that clause of the treaty of 1936 which defines 
the process under which the escape clause may be invoked. 
As I read the escape clause we are not free to proceed until 
90 days after we have given notice of the desire unless there 
has been an interim agreement to the contrary. There has 
been no such agreement to the contrary, and I am curious 
to know how the Senator justifies action by the Congress 
prior to the expiration of 90 days in defiance of the original 
agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. I may answer the Senator perhaps some- 
what indirectly. Under the treaty of 1936, as the Senator 
has properly stated, under the escalator clause any one of 
the three signatories to the treaty having information that 
some other nation that is not a signatory is building naval 
craft outside the limitation may call a conference and give 
notice that because a nation that is not a signatory to the 
treaty is building outside the limit that it proposes to do so, 
acting under the treaty. 

Great Britain, France, and the United States, early in 
February, independently but evidently by concerted action 
communicated with Japan, as the Senator knows. They 
have now received the reply of Japan. The next step is 
under article 25 of the naval treaty, which is as follows: 


Sec.3. The high contracting parties shall thereupon consult 


together and endeavor to reach an agreement with a view to 


reducing to a minimum the extent of the departures which may 
be made. 

The Senator, of course, is familiar with that. Secretary 
Hull says: 

Consultation with the other begun 
and this Government has . “nat ie ewe of the 
uncertainty which exists with regard to construction in the 
capital-ship class by a nontreaty power it will not be possible 
e i time to fix new limits on the size and armament of capital 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That does not bear upon the point 
in regard to which I am asking the Senator—our right to 
proceed within less than 3 months. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to say to the Senator that so far 
as I am informed the result of that conference is not now 
known, but negotiations are now under way with these three 
powers. The United States Government, however, does not 
desire to have its hands tied by congressional act. In the 
event the three powers decide that we should increase the 
maximum tonnage of capital ships from 35,000 tons to 
45,000 tons, it does not want to have its right to build a 
capital ship of larger size impaired, restricted, or denied by 
congressional action. I am sure the treaty will be strictly 
observed and that we will not take any steps to authorize 
or start the construction of ships until the 90-day period 
has elapsed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator to just one other matter. As 
I heard him a few moments ago, he complained of my 
pending substitute among other reasons on the theory that 
it would require the consent of the six other named powers 
before we could build 45,000-ton ships. 

Mr. WALSH. That is one construction I put upon the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator is wholly mis- 
taken. I think the requirement solely is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall determine, after further con- 
sultation, that the other powers do not accept the 35,000- 
ton limit. That is a totally different thing from requiring 
their consent to our construction program. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me read the Senator’s amendment. 
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First of all, the Senator’s amendment limits the tonnage 
of capital ships authorized in this bill to the tonnage speci- 
fied in the House bill; and that would provide three capital 
ships of 35,000 tons. Let me say that there is no provision 
in the bill limiting the number of naval vessels in any par- 
ticular class or their size. The limitation is entirely on 
tonnage. The Senator would limit the tonnage to that 
specified in the House bill—namely, the equivalent of three 
ships of 35,000 tons each. The amendment, however, pro- 
vides: 

That no capital ship in excess of 35,000 tons displacement shall 
be authorized or appropriated for or laid down prior to December 
31, 1940— 

None shall be authorized prior to December 31, 1940; 
which, of course, of itself would tie our hands up to that time, 
anyway. I think the Senator will agree to that. Up to 
December 31, 1940, no matter what the emergency may be, 
we may not lay down or build a capital ship of over 35,000 
tons. i 
Mr. VANDENBERG. As the Senator reads the amend- 
ment, I think that is so; but it is not the intention at all. 

Mr. WALSH. That is why I am about to suggest this 
amendment. Then the Senator has another alternative: 
or until the Government of the United States has clearly deter- 
mined, after further consultation as required in the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936, that other naval powers, to wit, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics do not accept a maximum limit of 35,000 tons standard 
displacement. 

While I think the language of the amendment would bear 
the interpretation which I suggested might be put upon it, I 
think the Senator intended by the amendment that the three 
powers.to the London treaty would have to consult with 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics before we could undertake the 
construction of a 45,000-ton displacement capital ship. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. May I interrupt 
the Senator just to say-—— 

Mr. WALSH. Now let me ask the Senator a question. 
Does that mean that if the three parties to the treaty agreed 
to exercise their rights under the escalator clause, which 
would mean the removal of the limitation of 35,000 tons, we 
could not build a 45,000-ton ship without consulting Japan 
as to what she is doing? We have consulted her, and she 
has refused to tell us. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would mean, so far as the pur- 
pose and intention is concerned, that we would not be per- 
mitted to proceed to lay down a 45,000-ton ship until we had 
consulted with Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and the Soviet Republic, and determined as a result of that 
consultation that they would not accept and adhere to the 
35,000-ton limitation, and that is the only thing intended. 

The Senator has called my attention to an alternative 
which was unintended. I am going to ask permission to per- 
fect my amendment by striking out entirely the first alter- 
native date, so that the amendment will rest squarely and 
plainly upon the one and only requirement that we shall 
once more try to find out whether there is not enough sanity 
left in these six countries to agree on a limitation before we 
ourselves proceed to break the limitation. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say to the Senator—and I think we 
are absolutely in accord—so far as I can speak for the mem- 
bers of my committee, and so far as I am representing the 
Navy of the United States on this floor, that I do not want, 
I do not welcome, I do not expect or hope, that we ever 
shall go beyond the 35,000-ton limitation for battleships. I 
repeat that I infer from our naval authorities that that is 
their wish and desire. I am convinced, however, from the 
evidence before my committee, that the strongest weapon 
of defense of the United States Government in a naval con- 
flict is the battleship. 

Great Britain has naval bases all over the world. We have 
none. 

A battleship is in a way a naval base. A battleship may be 
sent out into the sea and remain there for long periods of 
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time without ever coming back to be refueled. It is a base 
for the naval fleet and naval craft. Great Britain has bases 
all over the world. We have not; so our naval authorities 
are convinced that the battleship is the most valuable of our 
weapons from the naval standpoint. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps I am prolonging the discussion 
unduly. The Senator will pardon me; but I desire to say to 
the Senator from Michigan that I am anxious to cooperate 
with him. I am anxious to put in this bill any language 
which will not lead us into the field of going beyond 35,000 
tons unless there is good reason for it, and I assume that is 
his purpose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator very much for 
his statement. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure it is the Senator’s purpose, and 
it is mine, that we shall not build anything above 35,000 
tons unless we have assurance and proof and knowledge 
that some other country is doing it. If some other country 
is doing it, we shall have to do it, because we cannot fight 
a potential enemy with a gun of a certain size when the 
enemy has larger and more powerful guns. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I am about to yield the floor. I have sug- 
gested to the Senator from Michigan that he consider the 
amendment I propose, and see if we cannot get together 
on something which will prevent any hasty action by our 
Government leading toward the building of 45,000-ton bat- 
tleships. Of course, I had hoped that the provision we put 
in, making it optional and discretionary, might place upon 
our naval authorities the obligation not to undertake to do it 
unless there was evidence to that effect. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I perfect my pending 
amendment by striking out the words “prior to December 
31, 1940.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be modified in accordance with the request 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

THE AIR SERVICE 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the able 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee if he maintains 
that we can use our dreadnaughts or battleships as a base 
without sending with the battleships a fleet to protect them 
from being sunk. It is pretty well established that a nation 
cannot have a battleship without spending dollar for dollar 
the value of the battleship for auxiliary ships and aircraft 
and submarines to protect that battleship, to keep it floating 
after it has been built. 

Mr. WALSH. I know the Senator will appreciate my limi- 
tations of knowledge of naval craft, and the capacity of dif- 
ferent types of naval vessels in the various categories. I 
assume that he has the same limitations as myself; hut I 
think the Senator is correct to the extent that the battleship 
is much more effective when protected. As I understand the 
usual line of action, the battleship is in the middle of the 
fleet formation; that surrounding the battleship or battle- 
ships are cruisers; that beyond the cruisers are destroyers, 
and outside of the destroyers are submarines; that a com- 
plete fleet occupies on the ocean surface not less than 15 
miles. Of course, the battleship is a most valuable ship 
financially, the most powerful vessel in its effectiveness, 
Therefore, every precaution is taken, first by submarines, 
next by destroyers, next by cruisers, not to let the enemy 
get to the battleship. The battleship has a longer and larger 
range than any of the others, has more powerful guns, and 
is more effective in destroying the enemy. So the Senator 
is correct, the battleship out alone by itself would be much 
more in danger of destruction by enemy submarines or 
other naval craft than a battleship protected by these aux- 
iliaries which I have mentioned. 

Let me say in this connection, because there has been 
some reference made to it in the debate, that the Navy 
looks upon airplanes as auxiliaries, just as it looks upon 
cruisers and destroyers and submarines. I am sorry to have 
taken the Senator’s time from his speech. 
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Mr. LUNDEEN. I thank the Senator. However I recol- 
lect the statement of the commander of the Navy of the 
United States in the World War, Admiral Sims, who said 
that in the next war the safest place for battleships would be 
as far up the Mississippi River as we could get them. 

I am glad that we are recognizing that airplanes, bombers, 
are at least auxiliaries. It had been my intention to speak at 
some length on the aviation aspects of this discussion, and I 
have here a map showing the range of aircraft. 

FOREIGN AIR BASES IN NORTH AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 

Old bombing aircraft had a return range of 600 miles, now 
the range is 1,200, and the United States is within range of 
attack from foreign air bases now established by foreign 
powers in North America and in the West Indies. However, 
I shall not go into that at any great length, and I will only 
mention in general terms some of the thoughts I wish to give 
to the Senate on aircraft, because of the limited discussion 
we are to have. 

Mr. President, we are discussing what improvements, if any, 
are wise from the point of view of our national defense upon 
the seas. As we struggle with this question we should not 
lose sight of the fact that a country’s national defense has 
but a minimum of chance of success unless the various 
efforts of the nation be balanced in their rightful proportion 
one to another. 

TEAMWORK IN OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Just as this country has wisely constructed the Panama 
Canal in order to enable our Navy to move from our Atlantic 
to our Pacific coast with the least delay, so must roads in the 
air be constructed if our air force, our Nation’s most modern 
arm of defense, is to be permitted equal rapidity of move- 
ment from one coast to the other. Without roads in the air 
our air force cannot, at will, proceed without delay from one 
coast to another should a crisis threaten our country at any 
time when weather conditions are adverse. Roads in the air 
are as essential to the movement of a military air force as is 
the Panama Canal to the movement of our Navy, or as are 
the highways and railroads to the movement of our ground 
troops. 

PREPAREDNESS IN THE AIR 

As we sit here debating this momentous question, it is fitting 
that attention should be invited to the fact that this very day 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
has begun hearings upon the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1939. I would invite 
the attention of that subcommittee, in fact, I invite the at- 
tention of the entire Senate, to the fact that in that very 
bill, the appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture 
for 1939, there exists a vital point of national defense, with- 
out an adequate solution of which our military air force may, 
under certain conditions, be rendered absolutely useless, and 
all the deliberations in which we are now engaged, or have in 
the past engaged, may be rendered of no avail. 

WEATHER PREDICTING AND FORECASTING NECESSARY 

I refer to the provision for aerology. I refer to the appro- 
priation for that portion of the Weather Bureau dealing with 
matters of weather predicting and forecasting as the same 
pertains to aviation. Roads in the air consist of those air 
navigational facilities built by the Department of Commerce 
and of those aerological aids provided by the Weather Bureau. 
Neither one is complete without the other. Both are re- 
quired to make a road in the air. 

It is to me a matter of sincere regret that this subject has 
received little consideration, although Members of Congress 
did invite attention to this defect in the provisions in the 
bill. The subcommittee apparently did not inquire as to the 
whys and wherefors of the Budget recommendations on this 
subject. 

APPROPRIATIONS NECESSARY FOR ADEQUATE AIR DEFENSE 

As I have just said, this matter has only this morning 
come before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. I invite their attention to the fact that the 
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House has failed to include $541,951 of the Budget recom- 
mendations, and I invite the Senate’s attention to the fact 
that the Budget has sent a supplementary estimate to the 
Senate, set forth in Senate Document No. 170, of this Con- 
gress, calling for a further $147,000. To my way of thinking, 
none of these figures have been as carefully worked out as 
have the recommendations of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce in Senate Report 185, wherein attention is strongly 
invited to the need for approximately $2,000,000 annual addi- 
tional aerological appropriations, if human life is to be pre- 
served while in the air and if our country’s national defense 
is not to be rendered useless in times of adverse atmospheric 
conditions. 
TEAMWORK IN THE AIR 

Mr. President, there faces this Nation today a need more 
serious than the need for an increased navy, now under dis- 
cussion, We are faced with the necessity of building a second 
air force in order that there may be an air force on each of 
our ocean shore lines unless we will complete our system of 
roads in the air. A second air force, by the time it may be 
completed, will cost this country an initial investment of at 
least a billion dollars, and an annual maintenance cost per- 
haps greater than the normal appropriation for either our 
Army or our Navy, and that is the only alternative to com- 
pleting our system of roads in the air in order that our air 
force may concentrate and maneuver at will on either coast. 
Hence, we are faced with providing for our aviation arm of 
national defense either the cheap provision of about $10,- 
000,000 for the Department of Commerce and $2,000,000 an- 
nual additional appropriation for aerology, or we are faced 
with a large expenditure for an aviation arm of national 
defense on either coast. 

WORLD WAR, APRIL 6, 1917 

Twenty-one years ago this spring statesmen of America 
were faced with the necessity of making one of the gravest 
decisions that ever fell to the lot of Members of Congress. 
The question then presented to this body was whether or not 
war should be declared on Germany. I was then a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and I voted against our entry 
into that war. Twenty-one years have passed—a generation 
has gone by—but today, in retrospect, I, for one, feel today 
as I felt then, that the negative vote was the correct vote. I 
do not seek to reopen the question* of whether this Nation 
should have entered the battlefields of Europe, but I do say 
that I trust the time may never again come when American 
soldiers must fight on any foreign field. 

The welfare of our native land is dear to all of us in this 
body, as it is to other citizens of this glorious country of 
130,000,000 souls. We guard it, we cherish it, we seek to pre- 
serve it; and that is why I am now addressing the Senate of 
the United States. 

NO FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS 

These are troublesome times in the world. It behooves 
every statesman of this country to spend every waking moment 
with the thought of how America may be kept free from 
entanglements of the future, and how America may be pre- 
served in all its freedom from the maelstroms that seemingly 
face the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

I trust Senators will believe, and I trust that my actions 
may show, that I rise not to speak on a hobby. Rather I 
stand here realizing that America, with all its might, must act 
as a team in which the players in all positions must be coor- 
dinated and must work in harmony. Only as a well-planned 
unit can the might of our Nation be utilized effectively to pre- 
vent some future calamity from dragging this country into the 
entanglements which face the mother countries of Europe. 

WHEN WAR BREAKS, LET US KEEP COOL 

Today, realizing the necessity for planned effort and a well- 
grounded organization, I appear before you in earnest plea to 
“let sanity prevail” in our deliberations during these days of 
peace in order that we may remain free should the “mad dogs 
of war” be turned by one foreign country against another 
foreign country. 
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Freedom from such disaster in the future can lie only in the 
strength of our position. If we choose to remain weak as we 
were in 1917, we may be drawn into the impending European 
conflict solely because some ill-advised foreign potentate may 
not fear our effectiveness or the timeliness with which we can 
make our effectiveness felt. 

Just as individual beings, or families, or corporations, or 
businesses fear to invite the might of strong opposition, so also 
do nations think twice before inviting the vengeance and the 
might of a well-prepared and powerful nation, amply capable 
of defending itself. 

Tragedy can be kept out of American homes, the ranks of 
the war mothers of America can be saved from pathetic 
increase, and the Treasury of this country can be preserved 
from bankruptcy only by the statesmen of this country so 
organizing our might as to avoid another calamity such as 
was the World War, or at least avoiding our involuntary par- 
ticipation therein. Never again should an inconsequential act 
such as the murder of an archduke cause the spilling of 
American blood on foreign soil. The lives of a thousand arch- 
dukes should not be cause for the spilling of one drop of free 
American blood in the battlefields of any foreign country. 

KEEP AMERICA STRONG 

If America remains strong, and where there be defects in 
our national-defense system, if these defects are remedied, 
then America will be made strong, then the chances of our 
ever again being faced with the decision of war or no war in 
a foreign country may be eliminated. The statesmen of this 
body have no duty more imperative facing them than the 
duty of protecting our homeland. In fact, it was the neces- 
sity of presenting a common, defensive front to the whole 
world that primarily caused our Thirteen Colonies to combine 
and agree upon the creation of a Federal Government. Our 
Federal Government was brought into existence for the com- 
mon purpose of national defense. In our deliberations we 
must not lose sight of the fact that national defense is a 
Federal responsibility. 

I do not believe our native land should remain defenseless. 
I believe that the way to stay out of war is to be so well armed 
that no enemy will dare entangle us in war. I see a very 
essential link missing from our modern establishment for na- 
tional defense. I see that the result is a dangerous defect in 
our elementary need for national protection. I see that, un- 
less we now build an adequate system of “roads in the air,” 
the weapons which our foresight is attempting to provide may 
be useless at a critical moment. I see that this dangerous 
defect can be cured by the appropriation of what in perspec- 
tive is but a paltry sum. I ask of all Senators that this 
defect be not passed over by this present Congress. Inaction 
to remedy it is not compatible with either our oath of office 
or our love of our homeland. 

For generation after generation the problem. of our first 
line of national defense was a simple one. With friendly 
neighbors on the north and south, and with protective oceans 
on the east and west, the American problem of a first-line 
defense resolved into the simple one of being certain that 
our Navy was adequate in size, efficient in operation, and 
ready at all times for action; and that is just the kind of a 
Navy we have today, in spite of the slings and slurs we have 
heard here against our invincible Navy. 

WRIGHT BROTHERS AT KITTY HAWK 

The achievement of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk has 
changed that picture. Today it is an admitted fact that the 
next great war is likely to begin with engagements between 
opposing aircraft, either sea-based or land-based, and early 
aerial supremacy is quite likely to be the important factor in 
deciding the conflict. This involves many considerations, 
but primarily a superior supply of effective airplanes and 
their accessories. An adequate, permanent aircraft industry 
is therefore essential to national defense. It is true, of 
course, that military aviation in time of war probably must 
rely largely upon airplanes built in time of war; but, owing 
to that very fact, the general condition and peacetime pro- 
ductive capacity of the aircraft industry with respect to both 
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personnel and material are of national concern. For the 
first few vitally important months of a future war the per- 
manent aircraft industry will carry the full burden of sup- 
plying equipment and personnel, and thereafter will pro- 
vide, in addition, the necessary engineering and supervisory 
talent for the emergency industry. These basic principles 
are beyond debate. They are and must be accepted by every 
thinking individual. It is in part because of the insufficiency 
of America’s permanent aeronautical industry that our first 
line of defense is not, in my judgment, adequate for the pro- 
tection of this country and for the problem of keeping us out 
of the next great war. Our present aircraft establishments 
cannot keep up with present orders. Though I suspect they 
would do much better if we stop equipping foreign nations— 
nations we may some day face in war if we follow the for- 
eign policy of gentlemen who sponsor this naval madness. 

True, each year Congress does legislate in ways that in- 
fluence our peacetime aeronautical industry, but the legisla- - 
tion is piecemeal, and much or it is poorly conceived. 

7 AN AMERICAN AVIATION POLICY 


America may have a policy—a national policy—for its 
aeronautical effort; but if so, that policy is often forgotten, 
or, what is worse, not perpetuated from one Congress to 
another. We should have standing committees on aero- 
nautics in both the House and the Senate, composed of 
Members with overlapping terms, so that, once a policy is 
decided upon, the older heads may retain that policy and 
educate the newer Members as faces change upon the com- 
mittees. How else a national policy may be perpetuated, I 
do not know. America is spending huge sums on aeronautics. 
It is only common sense that some continuous, directing 
leadership should permanently guide that expenditure, so 
that our results may be proportioned and well-balanced—and 
that is not the case today. The Senate and the House must 
create such bodies that will promote and aid our national 
defense. 

As an example of the penny-wise and pound-foolish policy 
now facing us in aeronautics, today we see our Government 
spending over $200,000,000 a year on aviation; we see our 
national-defense air force valued today at more than $600,- 
000,000, and perhaps all made ineffective and useless for the 
want of a few timely dollars to be coordinated with our cur- 
rent aeronautical expenditures. 

You remember what the Panama Canal originally cost to 
build. It cost $400,000,000. You know why you built the 
Panama Canal. You built it partly for the needs of com- 
merce and partly to enable the United States Fleet to ma- 
neuver at will in either ocean, thereby doubling the effective- 
ness of its defense, 

AVIATION EXPERIENCE IN THE WORLD WAR 


Do any of you know how many dollars you spent for your 
military air force during the World War? It is said this 
Government was informed in the spring of 1917 by Great 
Britain that, based on British experience, it would cost 
$1,000,000,000 to place the first 1,000 American flyers on the 
western front. America’s experience very closely bore out 
that prediction. You spent $608,000,000 for this country’s 
World War aviation, and you had on the western front on 
the day of the armistice somewhat over 600 effective American 
flyers. It thus cost approximately $1,000,000 per flyer. 

Do you know how many dollars you have at this moment 
invested in your presently existing military air force? It is 
something over $600,000,000—a figure as large as your war- 
time expenditure on military aviation. On May 13, 1937, my 
distinguished colleague the senior Senator from New York 
endeavored with all the force of his eloquence to increase by 
a paltry $750,000 the 1938 appropriation for Weather Bureau 
aerological service—an amount in itself a compromise far 
below the real needs of that too long neglected service, with- 
out which we can realize naught but a fair-weather military 
air force, and without which our aircraft in all forms of civil 
life must fall far short of all-weather usefulness. And Con- 
gress voted his amendment down. 
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ADVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS MUST BE STUDIED 

Today we are greatly concerned. We are against war. 
We abhor the very idea of war. But, if war should be thrust 
upon us, I do not like the idea of our Nation’s being so unpre- 
pared as to have an air force that would be helpless if the 
emergency were to arise under conditions of adverse 
weather. 

To my way of thinking, we have no moral right to impose 
on this blindly trusting country a scheme of national de- 
fense that is effective only on the days when God may see 
fit to grant us favorable weather conditions. When we do, 
that, we violate our oath of office, for that oath contemplates 
our doing our utmost to protect our homeland and our fire- 
sides. We cannot base our national-defense expenditures 
solely upon the use of our military machinery only on days 
when atmospheric conditions may be deemed favorable. Yet 
that is what we have done, To me that is a short-sighted 
. policy; a policy with which no Member of this body can 
possibly agree when the matter is presented to him in its 
true light. . 

AIR ROADS MUST BE BUILT 

Due to various reasons, many of which are political, this 
country in time of peace so disposes of its military air force 
as to cause its various tactical units to be scattered over all 
sections of this land. Should an emergency threaten, it is 
essential that America be able to concentrate its defensive 
air force at the proper point and then to move that air force 
at the proper time from point to point as the emergency of 
war may require. My colleagues, this cannot be done unless 
in time of peace you have built good roads in the air—roads, 
which, when once built, never wear out. 

By closer propinquity with, the subject, every Senator 
knows that surface highways and surface railways are as 
essential to success in war and to the defense of our home- 
land as are guns and ammunition. Everyone of us agree 
with that indomitable character who perhaps has insight in 
the principles of modern warfare as great as that possessed 
by any man, living or dead, who had experience in the great 
World War. I refer to David Lloyd George, former British 
Premier. It was the strength of character and the far- 
sighted vision of this great Britisher that contributed so 
much to the success of the allied forces. His memoirs con- 
stitute a record of unfading historic interest. No one who 
does not study them can be well informed about the problems 
of the Great War. In volume 5 of his memoirs, on page 153, 
he says: 

Roads * * are a fundamental part of the equipment of a 
modern army. They are formidable weapons of war. 

AIRWAYS FOR AMERICA 

It is just as essential that a nation build roads as that a 
nation build weapons of war. And in this day and age roads 
are required in the air just as roads are required on the 
surface of the earth. In course of but reasonable time every 
main railroad, every principal surface highway, and every 
vital waterway will be paralleled by a companion roadway 
in the air. Sir, today it is not yet necessary for us to proceed 
that far. But it is necessary that those of us charged with 
the responsibility of the safety of our homeland in time of 
war should today foresee that the weapons that provide for 
national defense can be moved to the scene of action in the 
necessary quantity and at the proper time, whenever that 
time may be. In war, time is of the essence. An enemy 
threatening New England is not likely to be persuaded to 
delay its attack until the fog has lifted from southern Cali- 
fornia or the “soup” has disappeared from the atmosphere 
over Seattle. 

QUARRELS THAT DO NOT CONCERN US 

Our method of keeping out of war is to be so well prepared 
that we will not be attacked and will not be drawn into 
quarrels that do not concern us. Our experts say our Navy is 
large enough. Let us look to the air. I favor adequate appro- 
priations for our military air force because, gentlemen, that 
force is today admittedly an essential part of our defense. 
But if we are going to provide for a military air force to de- 
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fend us it is utterly ridiculous for us to fail to provide a means 

that will permit this modern weapon of war to be used when 

and where necessary, regardless of atmospheric conditions. 
THE MORROW BOARD 

In 1925 President Coolidge, faced with this same problem, 
created the Morrow Board, a Board that wrote the report 
that has since remained the basic foundation of America’s 
aeronautical efforts, whether in the Army, in the Navy, or in 
civil life. Some of the most brilliant and farseeing Ameri- 
cans of all time served as members of this Board that popu- 
larly bears the name of its chairman, the late Dwight W. 
Morrow. That report met with approval of our Army, our 
Navy, our President, and of both Houses of Congress, and 
during the year 1926 its results were embodied in this coun- 
try’s present basic aeronautical legislation. 

THE AIR IS AN ALL-SURROUNDING OCEAN 

In this legislation Congress adopted the correct and far- 
sighted policy that the air is an ocean, the only ocean navi- 
gable to all points of the earth’s surface, and the further 
policy that the air between any two points in our homeland 
is like a navigable waterway between these two points, 

Just as predecessor Congresses for the last 100 years have 
wisely marked, with lighthouses and other signaling devices, 
the points of hazard to water navigation so did the Sixty- 
ninth Congress then decide that the Federal Government 
should mark the points of hazards to air navigation. Just as 
previous Congresses for 100 years have dredged channels, in- 
stalled buoys to mark channels, and otherwise improved our 
water navigation so did the Sixty-ninth Congress likewise 
decide that this same principle would be adopted and fol- 
lowed as the policy of this Nation in marking channels in 
the air. This was a correct and far-sighted policy—one that 
has contributed materially to the success which has already 
been obtained in aeronautics in America. 

CIVIL AIRWAYS 

This wise legislation of 1926 resulted in the designation and 
creation of civil airways. On this subject, until 1932, in- 
clusive, the Congress appropriated an average of one and 
two-thirds million dollars per year for the creation of new 
and additional air navigational facilities along these airways. 

As airways were created the amount of flying in America 
increased in proportion. But now we come to the tragedy 
of the situation. In 1933, from regular appropriations, we 
spent upon these airways the great sum of zero dollars, 
In the fiscal year 1934 we spent again the unbelievable sum 
of zero dollars from our regular appropriations. From the 
regular appropriation of 1935 there was spent $287,900, in 
1936 the paltry sum of $87,000, and in 1937 but $685,000 for 
the building of new and additional facilities for air naviga- 
tion during this present fiscal year. The great work that was 
started and continued by Congress up to and including 1932 
has been seriously neglected since that date. Although the 
amount of flying has increased since 1932 by approximately 
300 percent the activities of our Federal Government have 
been somewhat forgotten. Such is the sorry history of the 
rise and decline of our Federal policy for air navigational 
facilities along our airways. 

ACCURATE WEATHER REPORTING 

Airways need not only radio and other forms of signaling 
facilities but fundamentally and basically they need accurate 
and adequate weather reporting. Since 1932, the Congress 
has likewise neglected this subject. In fact, it made an arbi- 
trary reduction of approximately 40 percent in appropri- 
ations for aerology during the depression and subsequent to 
1932. The reduction in appropriations for aerology had been 
so great that the Director of the Weather Bureau has testi- 
fied before committees of Congress that deaths have been 
due to inadequate and inaccurate aerology. We are not 
proud of that record. 

Gentlemen, to us human life is just as precious in one sec- 
tion of the United States, as in another. If there be any 
reason for a Goverment at all, certainly the primary reason 
must be the protection of human life. A traveler by land, by 
water, or in the air has a right to expect that his Govern- 
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ment has done its own full duty to foresee safety, just as 
the Government, by the activities of its many and costly 
bureaus, requires the common carriers by railroad, by steam- 
ship, by motor carriers, and by airplane, to do their allotted 
duty to provide safe transportation. 

COMMERCE ALONG THE ROADWAYS OF THE SKY 

America, since 1932, has been blind and deaf to its na- 
tional duty for commerce along the roadways of the sky. 

There is another step along these lines which I should like 
to call to the attention of the Senate. I refer to the situ- 
ation in South America. What I have been saying refers to 
the West Indies and foreign air bases in North America 
which threaten the United States. I wish to speak now con- 
cerning Brazil. 

SOUTH AMERICAN AIR COMMERCE 

We have been, and we still are, neglecting the opportunity 
to improve our commerce in this hemisphere, at our very 
doors, because we are closing our eyes to the increase of com- 
merce available to our citizens throughout all of South 
America, if we would but avail ourselves of the commercial 
opportunities presented to us by aircraft, opportunities of 
which the Germans and the French are taking advantage at 
the present time, as the Italians and the British will soon, 
to better advantage in South America than are we. 

BRAZIL A GREAT AND FRIENDLY COUNTRY 

For example, here is our great and friendly neighbor to 
our South, the great country of Brazil, a nation larger in 
extent than the United States, a nation of such a size that 
one island lying in the mouth of the Amazon River is larger 
in size than the entire State of Massachusetis. A survey of 
Brazil shows that the people of that great country, “the 
United States of the South,” as they call themselves, are not 
only desirous but also eager to trade in increasing quantities 
with the United States. But our very actions are driving 
them into the hands today of the Germans and the French, 
as they will soon drive them into the hands of the Italians 
and the British also. In hotel lobbies and throughout com- 
mercial centers of Brazil, signs exist indicating that a letter 
from a businessman in Brazil will be delivered in France or 
in Germany within 48 hours. The same signs indicate that 
the Germans and the French, by staggering their schedules, 
have more frequencies of flight between Germany and 
France on the one hand and Brazil on the other, than has 
the United States. Brazil is a great and growing country, 
a country with national resources approaching the United 
States, a country that is friendly to us, and one that seeks 
to increase its trade with us, but as the businessmen of that 
great country say, “How can we trade with you to the extent 
we desire, when you make it impossible for our business com- 
mon sense to permit us to do so? We can get our commu- 
nications to Germany and to France more frequently and 
with greater rapidity than we can to the United States. 
Thus may we order our merchandise and sell our products 
with greater frequency and improved turnover than is pos- 
sivle in trading with the United States. Give us greater 
frequencies of communication between your country and 
ours, and we will give you the trade that our heart instincts 
and our common sense tell us we would rather see you have 
than we would the countries of Europe.” 

MOTION PICTURES ON THE AIRWAYS 

All the world knows that America’s motion pictures are 
second to none. Our motion-picture industry throughout 
Brazil is crying for more frequent schedules between America 
and Brazil in order that the productions of this country, 
rather than those of France and Germany, may obtain the 
market that is so eager to trade with us. Our pan-American 
airways are marvelous. They must be extended and aided 
and fortified against every contingency. There must be 
greater frequency of service. We must lead the world in air- 
ways on the Western Hemisphere. 

But a few years ago American cotton dominated the world. 
Then came our change in policy and our cotton acreage be- 
gan to be plowed under. As one travels up and down the 
coast of Brazil, humble towns, humble Brazilian towns—towns 
that formerly had but a small coffee business—have now be- 
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come great, flourishing centers for the export of Brazilian 
cotton to markets formerly dominated by the cotton of our 
Southern States. In many cases coffee trees are being up- 
rooted and cotton plants are being inserted. As one flys 
over the coast of Brazil he may look down and note the grow- 
ing and expanding and thriving cotton fields of Brazil. And 
where is that cotton going? It is going to the markets of 
Germany and France and other countries—markets that 
formerly belonged to America and that, in turn, are trading 
with Brazil for merchandise, and Brazil, in turn, is taking 
from them in exchange merchandise which formerly she 
bought from the United States. 

Here, at our very doors, is an opportunity for warfare—an 
honorable warfare, a commercial warfare of the kind in which 
America should engage. Here is an opportunity for com- 
merce between the northern and southern nations of this 
hemisphere; an opportunity that is only waiting to do busi- 
ness with us if we would take some of these dollars we are 
today proposing uselessly to dedicate, and to dedicate with- 
out return upon investment, to dinosaurs of the sea, and in- 
vest those same dollars, or part of them, in increased fre- 
quency of airplane schedules with our friendly neighbors to 
the south and to the north, and thus build up the commerce 
of this hemisphere and our prestige in our own borders. 
That, Senators, will be a real contribution to our national 
defense. The money that would finance but one of these 
dinosaurs of the deep would be ample to provide those in- 
creased frequencies of communication by aircraft with our 
neighbors in South America, so that the trade of the South 
would flow northward to this country, and our materials, in 
exchange, would flow southward to our friendly neighbors . 
below the Equator. Then, and not until then, would we be 
taking advantage—full advantage—of the opportunities for 
a peaceful increase in the commerce of this Western Hemi- 
sphere—opportunities made possible by the advent of this 
great new arm of commerce and national defense—aviation. 

The failure of our Government is bad enough when dis- 
cussed in terms of hazard to human life and in terms of 
impediments to commerce. However, that is today not the 
purpose of my remarks. Much as I cherish and seek to pro- 
tect human life, much as I hope for the success of American 
commerce, not alone on land and water but also in the air, 
gentlemen, I hold still dearer the protection of our native land 
and I seek that protection by insuring that we remain out of 
war, rather than by hazarding our being dragged into war. 

TIMELY ACTION AT THE PROPER POINT 


To remain out of war, our existing and future military air 
force must be capable of timely action at the proper point. 
As I have sought to illustrate, we in this country cannot 
now depend upon timely and effective action by our air 
force if weather conditions be adverse. 

Also part of our strength that may keep us out of war and 
protect us in case the calamity of war does threaten us, is 
our permanent aeronautical industry. Here again America is 
deficient. Primarily and fundamentally our deficiency, both 
in our military air force and in our permanent aircraft indus- 
try, lies in our failure to build roads in the air—roads that 
are usable in all atmospheric conditions. The experience for 
the construction of these roads is in existence. The material 
required is no longer experimental. All that is needed is the 
will and the vision to construct these roads—and they are 
not expensive, judged by any standard of road construction. 
An appropriation of an amount as little as 6 percent of the 
sum which the Federal Government proposes to spend next 
year on surface roads would, if wisely expended, close every 
existing gap in our present airway system. 

ADEQUATE AIRWAYS IS GOOD NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Now why has Congress not constructed these needed roads 
in the air? There must be some reason for our failure to do 
so. Adequate roads in the air, sometimes called airways, will 
make effective for the defense of this country our proposed 
air force of 2,320 planes. 

And while on this subject, 10 years ago America laid down 
the policy of creating an air force of 1,800 effective planes 
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over the ensuing 5 years. Ten years have passed, and our 
military air force does not yet contain one-half of the effec- 
tive number of planes which 10 years ago Congress intended 
to have in service by 1930. That is another part of this same 
story, and one which the Congress must remedy. The only 
excuse that can be given for the failure of Congress to provide 
for the air force it proposed is the confusion in the minds of 
Congress due to the conflicting statements before congres- 
sional committees of parties no longer in the aeronautical 
picture. Now that this confusion of thought has been elimi- 
nated, it is time for the Congress to remedy the dangerous 
defect. 
OUR PERMANENT AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES MUST BE SUPPORTED 

But returning to my original thought, our commercial 
aeronautics, our permanent aircraft industry, bears the same 
relation to our military air force that our merchant marine 
does to our Navy. The merchant air force, otherwise known 
as our commercial or scheduled air-line industry, can be 
greatly augmented in time of peace by relatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Federal Government. As road- 
ways in the air are built, more civilian airplanes will be used; 
as more airplanes are used, more roadways can with profit 
be built. More airplanes will mean more roadways in the air, 
and more roadways in the air will mean more airplanes. 
Thus will commercial aviation be augmented, and thus willa 
respectable merchant marine of the air, auxiliary to our mili- 
tary air force, be realized in the way least expensive to the 
Federal Government. 

CIVIL AVIATORS AVAILABLE FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

I have already related to you how, in the days when air- 
planes and their accessories cost only about 25 percent of the 
present cost, it required $1,000,000,000 to place 1,000 flyers 
on the western front. Today the cost of such an effort, with- 
out the peacetime help of civil aeronautics, would be infinitely 
greater. That such peacetime help can be fostered for but a 
modest Federal expenditure has been already amply demon- 
strated. The scheduled air lines of the country today employ 
more than a thousand of the best trained pilots the world 
has ever seen. The thousand are available on a moment’s 
notice for the needs of the Federal Government and, Sen- 
ators, it has not cost you anywhere near a billion dollars to 
obtain them. 

FORESIGHTED POLICY OF CONGRESS NEEDED 

In the past 10 years our Federal Government has followed 
the policy which successive Congresses over the past 8 years 
have agreed upon. All means of transportation in America, 
from the pony express and the stagecoach to our water car- 
riers and our rail carriers, have been fostered and developed 
by the far-sighted policy of Congress in authorizing the trans- 
portation of mail at a price which compensated not only for 
the development of a new and additional means of transpor- 
tation but for the simultaneous benefit of travel and trade. 
A great portion of such expenditure has been returned to 
the Federal Treasury in the form of revenue derived by the 
post office from the sale of stamps. This 80-year-old policy 
of the Congress has been applied likewise in the creation of 
our newest mode of transportation, namely, transportation 
by aircraft. In the last 7 years there may have been paid 
by the Post Office Department for the transportation of 
domestic mail by air some $58,000,000 more than the esti- 
mated postal receipts from air-mail postage during the same 
period. It is alleged that this $58,000,000 is a subsidy. Per- 
sonally, I very much doubt whether the subsidy has actually 
been that large. But, assuming that it has, in that same 
interval of time the stockholders of the scheduled air lines 
have contributed in losses between sixty and sixty-five mil- 
lion dollars to this same undertaking. ‘There has thus been 
created in this country, by the mutual help of both private 
capital and Federal funds, the safest and greatest system 
of scheduled air transportation that the world has ever seen 
in any nation. From the Federal point of view, the Federal 
Government is being benefited by the fact that annually the 
unit cost of transportation of mail by air has decreased, so 
that today that cost—the cost per pound-mile—is approxi- 
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mately only 25 percent of what it was 4 years ago. Today 
it is more than likely that, if the truth were known, the 
domestic scheduled air-line industry is not subsidized. How- 
ever, taking the most pessimistic Federal figures on this 
subject, the alleged domestic subsidy to air mail at the present 
time is only at the rate of approximately $400,000 annually. 
Because of this paltry and inaccurately alleged $400,000, 
there are Members of this Senate and Members of the House 
of Representatives who would jeopardize our entire scheme 
of national defense—who would jeopardize the protection of 
the firesides of our children and our children’s children. 

WE MUST BE READY TO MEET ADVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


There are those among us—and particularly there are those 
in Congress—who have arisen and attempted to defeat ade- 
quate appropriations for the building of our Nation’s roadways 
in the air, without which our $600,000,000 investment in our 
military air force is helpless under conditions of adverse 
weather—without which the defense of our homeland is help- 
less under conditions of adverse weather. 

I hope this Congress will not adjourn with a situation of 
this character remaining unremedied. To me it is intolerable 
that Congressmen can stand upon the floor of the House— 
and Senators arise on this historic floor—and attempt to 
defeat the stark necessary aims we seek in our national- 
defense program. 

AIR SERVICE—CIVIL AVIATION IS MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


The ultimate object of all military training and all mili- 
tary forces is success in war. There is no other reason for 
the existence of a national-defense force; and yet, my col- 
leagues, that is jeopardized now by what I am sure is a 
misunderstanding or a lack of education. 

The Members of each Congress are faced with considera- 
tion of some 14,000 different pieces of proposed legislation. 
It is impossible for any Member of any Congress to know all 
that should be known about each of so many proposed bills. 
However, I do say that it is essential that every Congressman 
and every Senator, no matter from what part of the country 
he may come, shall understand and heed the basic principle 
of our national existence, namely, the national defense. That 
is not too much to ask of any man. If we fail in this one 
duty, all else that we may do in our assembly here will be as 
naught. If we succeed, all other problems may take their 
proper place in the sphere of our national prosperity. 

THE RANGE OF AIRCRAFT 

Whether you represent the country along our seacoast, or 
whether you represent one of our inland districts, the day 
is now here when the defense of your firesides is a matter 
of concern to each and every one of you. The range of air- 
craft has already been so extended that, from existing for- 
eign controlled airdromes in the West Indies, our inland 
cities can be bombed as easily as may our seacoast villages. 
From foreign bases already in existence along our Atlantic 
seaboard foreign aircraft can today bomb every city along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and as far inland as Kansas City, 
but I have never seen a navy navigating on dry land—navies 
stop at tidewater—airships and planes can move in over our 
land and I want an American air force powerful enough to 
annihilate any foreign air force that may attempt an invasion 
of America by the air. 

NO EFFECTIVE DEFENSE TO ENEMY AIRCRAFT EXCEPT AIRCRAFT OF OUR OWN 

There is no effective defense to enemy aircraft except air- 
craft of our own. But aircraft of our own are useless if they 
cannot be mobilized adequately and with timeliness; and, 
gentlemen, under the condition that now exists, and that will 
continue to exist pursuant to the appropriation bills you 
are now considering, American defensive aircraft cannot be 
definitely counted upon to be in the right spot and at the 
right time if weather conditions be adverse. That we must 
remedy. We cannot allow an Achilles heel like that. 

I find it difficult to restrain myself in talking upon this 
subject, for the decisions that the Congresses of the country 
have made since 1932 are to me incomprehensible. That we 
should be spending annually $200,000,000 of Federal money, 
not counting the large expenditures by States and cities and 
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other communities, and not counting the large expenditures 
of private capital, I say, that we should be spending annually 
over $200,000,0000 of Federal money and providing only an 
aerial effort that is useless, and even dangerous to life and 
property under adverse conditions of weather, is inexplicable 
to me; especially when the knowledge exists that an addi- 
tional paltry number of dollars would make efficient an arm 
of the service which under adverse weather conditions may 
today be ineffective and inefficient. 

THERE CAN BE NO SECURITY UNTIL WE ARE PREPARED IN THE AIR 

That we should rest with a feeling of security because we 
have after 10 years, an air force of the size that we had ex- 
pected to have at the end of 5 years, that we should rest with 
a feeling of security when this all too meager military air 
force cannot be concentrated and utilized effectively under 
conditions of adverse weather, seems to me a policy so short- 
sighted that there is not a Senator and not a Congressman 
who could espouse such thoughts if he but realized the truth. 
If the cost of remedying this defect were excessive, there 
might be some excuse for hesitation. But that cost is not 
excessive. The Federal Government during the past 6 years 
failed to appropriate by approximately $8,000,000. If to that 
$8,000,000 we add $2,000,000 more, as a necessary provision 
for the normal annual growth of our roadways in the air, we 
shall accomplish all that in my judgment is appropriately 
required at this time in the form of radio and other signaling 
devices required for safe and dependable air navigation along 
these Federal airways. 

BUILDING OUR AIRWAYS 

But that is only part of the story. Fortunately for the 
Treasury, the remaining part is relatively inexpensive. To 
the radio and other signaling devices that go to make up 
air navigational facilities, there must be added the accumu- 
lation and dissemination of information pertaining to existing 
and approaching atmospheric conditions. Approximately 
$2,000,000 added to the contemplated 1939 appropriation for 
aerology would buy this form of insurance so essential for our 
national defense; and, what is even more important, that 
expenditure would give us knowledge and warning of flood 
conditions, hurricanes, tornadoes, and tropical storms, and be 
of value in the everyday life of our farmers, our shipping, 
and our men of trade throughout the length and breadth of 
our native land. 

How we can stand by and see our national security jeop- 
ardized, see the unnecessary destruction of our crops, and 
witness the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars due to lack 
of warning of approaching storm and flood conditions, all 
for the want of a $2,000,000 expenditure, is beyond my com- 
prehension; especially, gentlemen, when I personally wit- 
nessed the overwhelming majority vote to plunge us into the 
greatest colossal blunder of blood and fury which this world 
has ever witnessed, destructive of the lives of so many and 
productive of a debt from which this country seems little 
likely ever to recover. 

SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF AIR DEFENSE NOW 

Oh, the folly of such human conduct. Voting, on the one 
hand, nearly unanimously, to place a burden of $100,000,000,- 
000—(Coolidge, November 11, 1928)—upon our Nation, which 
the next hundred years will not alleviate, and, on the other 
hand, for the sake of a mere few million dollars, to jeopardize 
our national existence by leaving us in a position where the 
folly and the loss of life and the accumulation of debt of 
20 years ago may again be repeated, perhaps unnecessarily 
repeated, within the next few years. Such a situation is un- 
thinkable. The only answer is that the matter has never 
been clearly explained to the majority of the Members who 
have made up our Congress during the last 5 years. There 
is yet time to fully understand this air problem of defense. 

Apparently there are those who feel that a vote for the 
construction of roadways in the air, whether in the form of 
air-navigational facilities or in the form of aids for aerology, 
is a vote for something for which the scheduled air lines of 
the country should provide the capital. If such be their 
thought, then to them I say that the scheduled air lines of 
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the country do less than one-third of the total flying. The 
remainder of the flying is done by the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the nonscheduled flyers, and 
the private pilots. 

CIVIL AIRWAYS AND MILITARY AIRWAY COOPERATION 

In the Air Commerce Act of 1926 we have specified that 
there shall be “no exclusive right for the use of any civil 
airway * * * or other air navigational facility.” The 
original construction cost of the present civil airways has 
been approximately $9,000,000. Although by law no pro- 
prietary right and no exclusive right can be granted to a 
scheduled air line for the use of a civil airway, the scheduled 
air lines of the country have spent their own capital in the 
construction of airways and airway facilities to the extent 
of a sum $1,400,000 greater than the amount expended 
thereon by the Federal Government. Furthermore, while 
accurate figures are difficult to obtain, it is quite likely that 
money annually expended along the civil airways by the 
scheduled air lines equals or exceeds the similar expenditures 
by the Federal Government. And, mind you, the scheduled 
air lines do but 32 percent of the flying of the country. 
Those who do the other 68 percent of the flying can and do 
use the facilities provided by the scheduled air-line industry 
as well as by the Federal Government, and use them usually 
without cost. There are some parts of the country in which 
a heavy volume of Army and Navy air traffic has no alterna- 
tive but to make extensive use of airways privately built and 
maintained by our scheduled air lines. 

JEOPARDIZING THE ROADWAYS OF THE AIR 

To those Members of Congress who, unintentionally I 
trust, are jeopardizing our national defense by their lack of 
information on the role that private capital plays in provid- 
ing today’s roadways of the air I commend = foregoing 
figures for their studious consideration. 

To the Secretary of Commerce I recommend his reading or 
rereading section 8 of the Air Commerce Act of 1926. The 
Sixty-ninth Congress, in section 8 of that act, created the 
Office of an additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
was to be an Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics. He was to 
perform the functions vested in the Secretary “under this 
act.“ So long as the Secretary of Commerce obeyed the 
mandate of Congress in this respect, so long as there was an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce who devoted his undivided 
effort to the Government’s aeronautical activities, not a 
murmur of dissatisfaction was raised anywhere in America 
against the administration of civil aeronautics by our Fed- 
eral Government. Synchronized with and coincident to the 
violation of the mandate of Congress in this respect, there 
has arisen and there now exists a great and growing demand 
and need for gfeater efficiency on the part of the Federal 
Government in its administration of civil aeronautics. The 
moment the Assistant Secretary of Commerce was taken 
away from aeronautics and aviation exclusively and was 
given hybrid duties, at that moment serious trouble began. 

FINDINGS OF THE COPELAND COMMITTEE 

I agree with the findings of the Copeland committee, ar- 
rived at after 2 years of study, wherein that committee 
pointed to the lack of experienced and adequate leadership 
for civil aeronautics in the Department of Commerce, and 
wherein, on page 46 of Senate Report No. 185 of this Con- 
gress, that committee recommended that this position of 
leadership in aeronautics be restored in accordance with the 
direct mandate of the Congress, and that committee said 
that the time had not yet arrived when this mandate of 
Congress could safely be set aside. It was congressional lack 
of action that primarily led Congress into its false policy 
of not providing for the needs, not only for the protection of 
the lives of our citizen air travelers but also of the national 
defense. 

OUR PLAN OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

There is no single step that can be taken at this moment 
by any person outside the Halls of Congress that can have 
an effect on American aeronautics as beneficial as the 
remedial action which I am here requesting and demanding 
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of the Secretary of Commerce. Without this action, who 
knows what additional quantities of bad advice may be 
given to this and other Congresses, or how many more 
American lives will uselessly be sacrificed, or how much more 
time will needlessly be wasted before our Nation can have the 
vision to remedy the fundamental defect in our plan of na- 
tional defense which today I am attempting to lay before 
you? This violation of the will of Congress has already re- 
sulted in consequences so disastrous as to alarm an Ameri- 
can public and afford a topic of conversation along the Halls 
of Congress. I hope we may remedy this situation and 
thereby prevent repetition of further sacrifice of lives and 
property. I pray that we may remedy the situation before 
world affairs become further entangled, advancing the day 
when our national security may be threatened. 
HEED THE REQUEST OF THE COPELAND COMMITTEE 

I hope the President of the United States will promptly 
heed the request of the Copeland committee that he rescind 
that portion of his order of 1933 under which alien duties 
were laid on the Assistant Secretary of Commerce who there- 
tofore had been the Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, so 
that the mandate of Congress as set forth in section 8 of 
the Air Commerce Act may no longer be set aside. When, 
in June of 1933, the President saw fit to send to the Con- 
gress his message for certain administration reorganization, 
contained in House Document No. 69 of the Seventy-third 
Congress, he stated that if the Congress did not wish a 
policy continued, it could readily be remedied. In the judg- 
ment of all those who have studied this subject, the emer- 
gency that necessitated the President’s action in 1933 has 
long since ended. Compliance with the spoken and tested 
mandate, expressed by Congress in section 8 of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, is today essential for the protection of 
lives and property, and for the advancement of commercial 
aeronautics in order that American aviation may serve its 
proper sphere not alone in commerce but also as a supple- 
ment to our national defense. The interest of our national 
defense alone demands a restoration of the mandate which 
Congress wisely and with mature consideration and fore- 
sight ordained in 1926. 

AIR MOBILIZATION 

I hope the President will remedy another great defect, 
which I have set forth, in our plan of national defense. I ask 
that the present Congress do not adjourn without its cor- 
rection. I request that the President lend his support to an 
appropriation that will fill the gaps in our system of na- 
tional roads in the air, at least to the extent that will per- 
mit the timely mobilization and movement both of our mili- 
tary air force and its commercial complement in time of 
emergency, regardless of atmospheric conditions; this will 
amount to about ten million initial expense for Department 
of Commerce air navigation activity and about two million 
annually will be appropriated for aerology. Nothing short 
of this can be called adequate protection. 

DEFENSE OF OUR HOMELAND 

I trust that irrespective of what may happen elsewhere 
in this troubled world, not one of us may ever again be faced 
with the necessity of voting “yes” or “no” upon a declara- 
tion of war. I trust that the necessity for such a decision 
may be eliminated not only from our careers but also from 
the careers of our children and our children’s children. It 
can be so eliminated if we have the foresight, the strength 
of character, and the will power truly to desire and accom- 
plish its elimination. I thank God for the friendly oceans 
on either side of us and for the peaceful neighbors of our 
north and south. My thanks I would seek to give to those 
of you who will join with me, or who will permit me to join 
with you, so that we may make efficient, so that we may 
mobilize and concentrate, and so that we may maneuver 
our small defensive military effort from one point to another 
in adequate force and with effect well timed in order that 
our strength, whatever it may be, can be applied to national 
defense, regardless of weather, and regardless of place or 
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time. Then can we feel reasonably secure; reasonably safe 
in our knowledge that any possible enemy must realize that 
we are armed, that we are efficient, and that we can apply 
our arms and efficiency at any appropriate point within our 
home country should we be threatened. 

Then, Senators, with our aviation arm of national defense 
capable of playing the role which it is intended to play, we 
may, I trust, be permitted to remain free of any entangle- 
ments that might cause a repetition of the disastrous situa- 
tion in which we became involved some 20 years ago. 

A UNIFIED AIR SERVICE 
Mr. President, on June 7, 1935, I delivered a speech at some 


‘length in the House of Representatives upon “a unified air 


service,” and I intended to refer to it at some length because 
it applies today in my opinion as it did then, except that 
some of the figures should be brought up to 1938. I had in- 
tended to go into the possibilities of attack from these West- 
ern Hemisphere air bases now belonging to foreign countries, 
but since we have agreed to limit debate, which I am not 
so sure was a wise limitation at least from our standpoint 
(but I did not want to interpose an objection), I do not feel 
that I wish to impose myself upon the Senate at any further 
length, because I know that other Senators will wish to address 
themselves to the subject. 
IMPORTANCE OF AIRCRAFT TODAY 

I ask that the question of aviation be not lightly passed 
over, and I thank the able and distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] for his reference to aircraft 
when he says that they are an auxiliary of our Navy. Let us 
not pass by aircraft and aviation and air service as though 
it had no place in this discussion. 
STRENGTHENING AND e oF ANTITRUST LAWS (S. DOC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Unhappy events abroad have retaught us two simple truths 
about the liberty of a democratic people. 

The first truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not 
safe if the people tolerate the growth of private power to a 
point where it becomes stronger than their democratic state 
itself. That, in its essence, is fascism—ownership of govern- 
ment by an individual, by a group, or by any other controlling 
private power. 

The second truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not 
safe if its business system does not provide employment and 
produce and distribute goods in such a way as to sustain an 
acceptable standard of living. 

Both lessons hit home. 

Among us today a concentration of private power without 
equal in history is growing. 

This concentration is seriously impairing the economic 
effectiveness of private enterprise as a way of providing em- 
ployment for labor and capital and as a way of assuring a 
more equitable distribution of income and earnings among 
the people of the Nation as a whole. 

I. THE GROWING CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 

Statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue reveal the 
following amazing figures for 1935: 

Ownership of corporate assets: 

Of all corporations reporting from every part of the Nation, one- 


. — of 1 percent of them owned 52 percent of the assets of all of 
em. 


And to clinch the point: 

Of all corporations reporting, less than 5 percent of them owned 
87 percent of all the assets of all of them. 

Income and profits of corporations: 


Of all the corporations reporting from every part of the country, 
one-tenth of 1 percent of them earned 50 percent of the net 
income of all of them, 
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And to clinch the point: 

Of all the manufacturing corporations reporting, less than 4 
ee eee OODE A Dera OE SI} SNe pek pronta: ofall of 

em. 

The statistical history of modern times proves that in times 
of depression concentration of business speeds up. Bigger 
business then has larger opportunity to grow still bigger at 
the expense of smaller competitors who are weakened by 
financial adversity. 

The danger of this centralization in a handful of huge 
corporations is not reduced or eliminated, as is sometimes 
urged, by the wide public distribution of their securities. 
The mere number of security holders gives little clue to the 
size of their individual holdings or to their actual ability to 
have a voice in the management. In fact, the concentration 
of stock ownership of corporations in the hands of a tiny 
minority of the population matches the concentration of cor- 
porate assets. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine was a banner year for 
distribution of stock ownership. 

But in that year 

Three-tenths of 1 percent of our population received 78 percent 
of the dividends reported by individuals. This has roughly the 
same effect as if, out of every 300 persons in our population, 1 
person received 78 cents out of every dollar of te dividends, 
while the other 299 persons divided up the other 22 cents between 
them. 

The effect of this concentration is reflected in the distribu- 
tion of national income. 

A recent study by the National Resources Committee shows 
that in 1935-36— 

Forty-seven percent of all American families and single individ- 
uals living alone had incomes of less than $1,000 for the year. 

And at the other end of the ladder a little less than 1½ percent 
of the Nation’s families received incomes which in dollars and 
cents reached the same total as the incomes of the 47 percent at 
the bottom. 

Furthermore, to drive the point home, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reports that estate-tax returns in 1936 show 
that— 

Thirty-three percent of the property which was passed by in- 
heritance was found in only 4 percent of all the reporting estates. 
(And the figures of concentration would be far more impressive 
if we included all the smaller estates which, under the law, do not 
have to report.) 

We believe in a way of living in which political democracy 
and free private enterprise for profit should serve and pro- 
tect each other—to insure a maximum of human liberty not 
for a few but for all. 

It has been well said that the freest government, if it 
could exist, would not be long acceptable, if the tendency 
of the laws were to create a rapid accumulation of property 
in few hands and to render the great mass of the popula- 
tion dependent and penniless. 

Today many Americans ask the uneasy question: Is the 
vociferation that our liberties are in danger justified by the 
facts? 

Today's answer on the part of average men and women in 
every part of the country is far more accurate than it would 
have been in 1929 for the very simple reason that during 
the past 9 years we have been doing a lot of common sense 
thinking. Their answer is that if there is that danger it 
comes from that concentrated private economic power which 
is struggling so hard to master our democratic Government. 
It will not come as some—by no means all—of the possessors 
of that private power would make the people believe—from 
our democratic Government itself. 

II. FINANCIAL CONTROL OVER INDUSTRY 

Even these statistics I have cited do not measure the actual 
degree of concentration of control over American industry. 

Close financial control, through interlocking spheres of 
influence over channels of investment and through the use 
of financial devices like holding companies and strategic mi- 
nority interests, creates close control of the business policies 
of enterprises which masquerade as independent units, 
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That heavy hand of integrated financial and management 
control lies upon large and strategic areas of American indus- 
try. The small-business man is unfortunately being driven 
into a less and less independent position in American life. 
You and I must admit that. 

Private enterprise is ceasing to be free enterprise and is 
becoming a cluster of private collectivisms, masking itself as 
a system of free enterprise after the American model, it is in 
fact becoming a concealed cartel system after the European 
model. 

We all want efficient industrial growth and the advantages 
of mass production. No one suggests that we return to the 
hand loom or hand forge. A series of processes involved in 
turning out a given manufaciured product may well require 
one or more huge mass-production plants. Modern efficiency 
may call for this. But modern efficient mass production is 
not furthered by a central contro] which destroys competition 
between industrial plants each capable of efficient mass pro- 
duction while operating as separate units. Industrial effi- 
ciency does not have to mean industrial empire building. 

And industrial empire building, unfortunately, has evolved 
into banker control of industry. We oppose that. 

Such control does not offer safety for the investing public. 
Investment judgment requires the disinterested appraisal of 
other people’s management. It becomes blurred and dis- 
torted if it is combined with the conflicting duty of controlling 
the management it is supposed to judge. 

Interlocking financial controls have taken from American 
business much of its traditional virility, independence, adapta- 
bility, and daring without compensating advantages. They 
have not given the stability they promised. 

Business enterprise needs new vitality and the flexibility 
that comes from the diversified efforts, independent judg- 
ments, and vibrant energies of thousands upon thousands of 
independent businessmen. 

The individual must. be encouraged to exercise his own 
judgment and to venture his own small savings, not in stock 
gambling but in new enterprise investment. Men will dare 
to compete against men but not against giants. 

III. THE DECLINE OF COMPETITION AND ITS EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 

In output per man or machine, we are the most efficient 
industrial nation on earth. 

In the matter of complete mutual employment of capital 
and labor we are among the least efficient. 

Our difficulties of employing labor and capital are not new. 
We have had them since good free land gave out in the West 
at the turn of the century. They were old before we under- 
took changes in our tax policy or in our labor and social 
legislation. They were caused not by this legislation but by 
the same forces which caused the legislation. The problem 
of bringing idle men and idle money together will not be 
solved by abandoning the forward steps we have taken to 
adjust the burdens of taxation more fairly and to attain 
social justice and security. 

If you believe with me in private initiative, you must ac- 
knowledge the right of well-managed small business to expect 
to make reasonable profits. You must admit that the de- 
struction of this opportunity follows concentration of control 
of any given industry into a small number of dominating 
corporations. 

One of the primary causes of our present difficulties lies in 
the disappearance of price competition in many industrial 
fields, particularly in basic manufacture where concentrated 
economic power is most evident, and where rigid prices and 
fluctuating pay rolls are general. 

Managed industrial prices mean fewer jobs. It is no acci- 
dent that in industries like cement and steel where prices 
have remained firm in the face of a falling demand pay rolls 
have shrunk as much as 40 and 50 percent in recent months. 
Nor is it mere chance that in most competitive industries 
where prices adjust themselves quickly to falling demand, 
pay rolls and employment have been far better maintained. 
By prices we mean, of course, the prices of the finished 
articles and not the wages paid to workers. 
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When prices are privately managed at levels above those 
which would be determined by free competition, everybody 
pays. 

The contractor pays more for materials; the home builder 
pays more for his house; the tenant pays more rent; and the 
worker pays in lost work. 

Even the Government itself is unable, in a large range of 
materials, to obtain competitive bids. It is repeatedly con- 
fronted with bids identical to the last cent. 

Our housing shortage is a perfect example of how ability 
to control prices interferes with the ability of private enter- 
prise to fill the needs of the community and provide employ- 
ment for capital and labor. 

On the other hand we have some lines of business, large 
and small, which are genuinely competitive. Often these 
competitive industries must buy their basic products from 
monopolistic industry, thus losing, and causing the public to 
lose, a large part of the benefit of their own competitive 
policy. Furthermore, in times of recession, the practices of 
monopolistic industries make it difficult for business or agri- 
culture, which is competitive and which does not curtail pro- 
duction below normal needs, to find a market for its goods 
even at reduced prices. For at such times a large number of 
customers of agriculture and competitive industry are being 
thrown out of work by those noncompetitive industries which 
choose to hold their prices rather than to move their goods 
and to employ their workers. 

If private enterprise left to its own devices becomes half 
regimented and half competitive, half slave and half free, 
as it is today, it obviously cannot adjust itself to meet the 
needs and the demands of the country. 

Most complaints for violations of the antitrust laws are 
made by businessmen against other businessmen. Even the 
most monopolistic businessman disapproves of all monopolies 
but his own. We may smile at this as being just an example 
of human nature, but we cannot laugh away the fact that the 
combined effect of the monopolistic controls which each busi- 
ness group imposes for its own benefit inevitably destroys 
the buying power of the Nation as a whole. 

IV. COMPETITION DOES NOT MEAN EXPLOITATION 

Competition, of course, like all other good things, can be 
carried to excess. Competition should not extend to fields 
where it has demonstrably bad social and economic conse- 
quences. The exploitation of child labor, the chiseling of 
workers’ wages, the stretching of workers’ hours, are not nec- 
essary, fair, or proper methods of competition. I have con- 
sistently urged a Federal wage and hour bill to take the 
minimum decencies of life for the working man and woman 
out of the field of competition. 

It is, of course, necessary to operate the competitive system 
of free enterprise intelligently. In gaging the market for 
their wares, businessmen, like the farmers, should be given 
all possible information by Government and by their own 
associations so that they may act with knowledge and not on 
impulse. Serious problems of temporary overproduction can 
and should be avoided by disseminating information that 
will discourage the production of more goods than the cur- 
rent markets can possibly absorb or the accumulation of 
dangerously large inventories for which there is no obvious 
need. 

It is, of course, necessary to encourage rises in the level of 
those competitive prices, such as agricultural prices, which 
must rise to put our price structure into more workable 
balance and make the debt burden more tolerable. Many 
such competitive prices are now too low. 

It may at times be necessary to give special treatment to 
chronically sick industries which have deteriorated too far for 
natural revival, especially those which have a public or 
quasi-public character. 

But generally over the field of industry and finance we 
must revive and strengthen competition if we wish to preserve 
and make workable our traditional system of free private 
enterprise. 

The justification of private profit is private risk. We can- 
not safely make America safe for the businessman who does 
not want to take the burdens and risks of being a businessman. 
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V. THE CHOICE BEFORE US 

Examination of methods of conducting and controlling pri- 
vate enterprise which keep it from furnishing jobs or income 
or opportunity for one-third of the population is long overdue 
on the part of those who sincerely want to preserve the system 
of private enterprise for profit. 

No people, least of all a democratic people, will be content 
to go without work or to accept some standard of living which 
obviously and woefully falls short of their capacity to produce. 
No people, least of all a people with our traditions of personal 
liberty, will endure the slow erosion of opportunity for the 
common man, the oppressive sense of helplessness under the 
domination of a few, which are overshadowing our whole 
economic life. 

A discerning magazine of business has editorially pointed 
out that big business collectivism in industry compels an 
ultimate collectivism in government. 

The power of a few to manage the economic life of the 
Nation must be diffused among the many or be transferred to 
the public and its democratically responsible government. If 
prices are to be managed and administered, if the Nation’s 
business is to be allotted by plan and not by competition, that 
power should not be vested in any private group or cartel, 
however benevolent its professions profess to be. 

Those people, in and out of the halls of government, who 
encourage the growing restriction of competition either by 
active efforts or by passive resistance to sincere attempts to 
change the trend, are shouldering a terrific responsibility. 
Consciously or unconsciously they are working for centralized 
business and financial control. Consciously or unconsciously 
they are therefore either working for control of the Govern- 
ment itself by business and finance, or the other alterna- 
tive—a growing concentration of public power in the Gov- 
ernment to cope with such concentration of private power. 

The enforcement of free competition is the least regulation 
business can expect. 

VI. A PROGRAM 

The traditional approach to the problems I have discussed 
has been through the antitrust laws. That approach we do 
not propose to abandon. On the contrary, although we must 
recognize the inadequacies of the existing laws, we seek to 
enforce them so that the public shall not be deprived of such 
protection as they afford. To enforce them properly requires 
thorough investigation not only to discover such violations 
as may exist but to avoid hit-and-miss prosecutions harmful 
to business and government alike. To provide for the proper 
and fair enforcement of the existing antitrust laws I shall 
submit, through the Budget, recommendations for a defi- 
ciency appropriation of $200,000 for the Department of 
Justice. 

But the existing antitrust laws are inadequate—most im- 
portantly because of new financial economic conditions with 
which they are powerless to cope. 

The Sherman Act was passed nearly 40 years ago. The 
Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts were passed 
over 20 years ago. We have had considerable experience 
under those acts. In the meantime we have had a chance to 
observe the practical operation of large-scale industry and to 
learn many things about the competitive system which we 
did not know in those days. 

We have witnessed the merging out of effective competition 
in many fields of enterprise. We have learned that the so- 
called competitive system works differently in an industry 
where there are many independent units, from the way it 
works in an industry where a few large producers dominate 
the market. 

We have also learned that a realistic system of business 
regulation has to reach more than consciously immoral acts. 
The community is interested in economic results. It must be 
protected from economic as well as moral wrongs. We must 
find practical controls over blind economic forces as well as 
over blindly selfish men. ; 

Government can deal and should deal with blindly selfish 
men. But that is a comparatively small part—the easier 
part—of our problem. The larger, more important, and 
more difficult part of our problem is to deal with men who 
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are not selfish and who are good citizens, but who cannot 
see the social and economic consequences of their actions in 
a modern economically interdependent community. They 
fail to grasp the significance of some of our most vital social 
and economic problems because they see them only in the 
light of their own personal experience and not in perspective 
with the experience of other men and other industries. 
They, therefore, fail to see these problems for the Nation as 
a whole. 

To meet the situation I have described, there should be a 
thorough study of the concentration of economic power in 
American industry and the effect of that concentration upon 
the decline of competition. There should be an examination 
of the existing price system and the price policies of industry 
to determine their effect upon the general level of trade, 
upon employment, upon long-term profits, and upon con- 
sumption. The study should not be confined to the tradi- 
tional antitrust field. The effects of tax, patent, and other 
Government policies cannot be ignored. 

The study should be comprehensive and adequately 
financed. I recommend an appropriation of not less than 
$500,000 for the conduct of such comprehensive study by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Justice, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and such other agen- 
cies of government as have special experience in various 
phases of the inquiry. 

I enumerate some of the items that should be embraced.in 
the proposed study. The items are not intended to be all 
inclusive. One or two of the items, such as bank holding 
companies and investment trusts, have already been the 
subject of special study, and legislation concerning these 
need not be delayed. 

(1) Improvement of antitrust procedure: A revision of the 
existing antitrust laws should make them susceptible of 
practical enforcement by casting upon those charged with 
violations the burden of proving facts peculiarly within their 
knowledge. Proof by the Government of identical bids, 
uniform price increases, price leadership, higher domestic 
than export prices, or other specified price rigidities might be 
accepted as prima facie evidence of unlawful actions. 

The Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should be given more adequate and effective power 
to investigate whenever there is reason to believe that condi- 
tions exist or practices prevail which violate the provisions or 
defeat the objectives of the antitrust laws. If investigation 
reveals border-line cases where legitimate cooperative efforts 
to eliminate socially and economically harmful methods of 
competition in particular industries are thwarted by fear of 
possible technical violations of the antitrust laws, remedial 
legislation should be considered, 

As a really effective deterrent to personal wrongdoing, I 
would suggest that where a corporation is enjoined from 
violating the law, the court might be empowered to enjoin 
the corporation for a specified period of time from. giving 
any remunerative employment or any official position to any 
person who has been found to bear a responsibility for the 
wrongful corporate action. 

As a further deterrent to corporate wrongdoing the Gov- 
ernment might well be authorized to withhold Government 
purchases from companies guilty of unfair or monopolistic 
practice. 

(2) Mergers and interlocking relationship: More rigid 
scrutiny through the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of corporate mergers, 
consolidations, and acquisitions than that now provided by 
the Clayton Act to prevent their consummation when not 
clearly in the public interest; more effective methods for 
breaking up interlocking relationships and like devices for 
bestowing business by favor. 

(3) Financial controls: The operations of financial insti- 
tutions should be directed to serve the interests of independ- 
ent business and restricted against abuses which promote 
concentrations of power over American industry. 

(a) Investment trusts: Investment trusts should be 
brought under strict control to insure their operations in the 
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interests of their investors rather than their managers. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission is to make a report to 
Congress on the results of a comprehensive study of invest- 
ment trusts and their operations which it has carried on for 
nearly 2 years. The investment trust, like the holding com- 
pany, puts huge aggregations of the capital of the public at 
the direction of a few managers. Unless properly restricted, 
it has potentialities of abuse second only to the holding 
company as a device for the further centralization of control 
over American industry and American finance. 

The tremendous investment funds controlled by our great 
insurance companies have a certain kinship to investment 
trusts, in that these companies invest as trustees the savings 
of millions of our people. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission should be authorized to make an investigation of the 
facts relating to these investments, with particular relation 
to their use as an instrument of economic power. 

(b) Bank holding companies: It is hardly necessary to 
point out the great economic power that might be wielded 
by a group which may succeed in acquiring domination over 
banking resources in any considerable area of the country. 
That power becomes particularly dangerous when it is exer- 
cised from a distance, and notably so when effective con- 
trol is maintained without the responsibilities of complete 
ownership. 1 

We have seen the multiplied evils which have arisen from 
the holding- company system in the case of public utilities, 
where a small minority ownership has been able to dominate 
a far-flung system. 

We do not want those evils repeated in the banking field, 
and we should take steps now to see that they are not. 

It is not a sufficient assurance against the future to say 
that no great evil has yet resulted from holding-company 
operations in this field. The possibilities of great harm are 
inherent in the situation. 

I recommend that the Congress enact at this session legis- 
lation that will effectively control the operation of bank 
holding companies; prevent holding companies from acquir- 
ing control of any more banks, directly or indirectly; prevent 
banks controlled by holding companies from establishing any 
more branches; and make it illegal for a holding company, 
or any corporation or enterprise in which it is financially in- 
terested, to borrow from or sell securities to a bank in which 
it holds stock. 

I recommend that this bank legislation make provision 
for the gradual separation of banks from holding-company 
control or ownership, allowing a reasonable time for this 
accomplishment—time enough for it to be done in an orderly 
manner and without causing inconvenience to communities 
served by holding-company banks, 

(4) Trade associations: Supervision and effective pub- 
licity of the activities of trade associations, and a clarification 
and delineation of their legitimate spheres of activity which 
will enable them to combat unfair methods of competition 
but which will guard against their interference with legiti- 
mate competitive practices. 

(5) Patent laws: Amendment of the patent laws to pre- 
vent their use to suppress inventions and to create industrial 
monopolies. Of course, such amendment should not de- 
prive the inventor of his royalty rights, but, generally speak- 
ing, future patents might be made available for use by any- 
one upon payment of appropriate royalties. Open patent 
pools have voluntarily been put into effect in a number of 
important industries with wholesome results. 

(6) Tax correctives: Tax policies should be devised to give 
affirmative encouragement to competitive enterprise. 

Attention might be directed to increasing the intercorpo- 
rate dividend tax to discourage holding companies and to 
further graduating the corporation income tax according 
to size. The graduated tax need not be so high as to make 
bigness impracticable, but might be high enough to make 
bigness demonstrate its alleged superior efficiency. 

We have heard much about the undistributed-profits tax. 
When it was enacted 2 years ago, its objective was known to 
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be closely related to the problem of concentrated economic 
power and a free capital market. 

Its purpose was not only to prevent individuals whose in- 
comes were taxable in the higher surtax brackets from 
escaping personal income taxes by letting their profits be 
accumulated as corporate surplus. Its purpose was also to 
encourage the distribution of corporate profits so that the 
individual recipients could freely determine where they 
would reinvest in a free capital market. 

It is true that the form of the 1936 tax worked a hardship 
on many of the smaller corporations. Many months ago I 
recommended that these inequities be removed. 

But in the process of the removal of inequities we must 
not lose sight of original objectives. Obviously the Nation 
must have some deterrent against special privileges enjoyed 
by an exceedingly small group of individuals under the form 
of the laws prior to 1936, whether such deterrent take the 
form of an undistributed-profits tax or some other equally 
or more efficient method; and obviously an undistributed- 
profits tax has a real value in working against a further con- 
centration of economic power and in favor of a freer cap- 
ital market. 

(7) Bureau of Industrial Economics: Creation of a Bu- 
reau of Industrial Economics which should be endowed with 
adequate powers to supplement and supervise the collection 
of industrial statistics by trade associations. Such a bureau 
should perform for businessmen functions similar to those 
performed for the farmers by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

It should disseminate current statistical and other infor- 
mation regarding market conditions and be in a position to 
warn against the dangers of temporary overproduction and 
excessive inventories as well as against the dangers of short- 
ages and bottle neck conditions and to encourage the mainte- 
nance of orderly markets. It should study trade fluctuations, 
credit facilities, and other conditions which affect the wel- 
fare of the average businessman. It should be able to help 
small-business men to keep themselves as well informed about 
trade conditions as their big competitors. 

No man of good faith will misinterpret these proposals. 
They derive from the oldest American traditions. Concen- 
tration of economic power in the few and the resulting un- 
employment of labor and capital are inescapable problems 
for a modern “private enterprise” democracy. I do not be- 
lieve that we are so lacking in stability that we will lose 
faith in our own way of living just because we seek to find 
out how to make that way of living work more effectively. 

This program should appeal to the honest common sense 
of every independent businessman interested primarily in 
running his own business at a profit rather than in con- 
trolling the business of other men. 

It is not intended as the beginning of any ill-considered 
trust-busting activity which lacks proper consideration for 
economic results. 

It is a program to preserve private enterprise for profit by 
keeping it free enough to be able to utilize all our resources 
of capital and labor at a profit. x 

It is a program whose basic purpose is to stop the progress 
of collectivism in business and turn business back to the 
democratic competitive order. 

It is a program whose basic thesis is not that the system of 
free private enterprise for profit has failed in this genera- 
tion, but that it has not yet been tried. 

Once it is realized that business monopoly in America 
paralyzes the system of free enterprise on which it is grafted, 
and is as fatal to those who manipulate it as to the people 
who suffer beneath its impositions, action by the Govern- 
ment to eliminate these artificial restraints will be welcomed 
by industry throughout the Nation. 

For idle factories and idle workers profit no man. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 29, 1938. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view of the importance 
of the subject covered in the President’s message, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed as a Senate document. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not know that it is 
necessary for the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
to make a public statement of his attitude toward war; but 
I do not know any better way to commence the discussion 
this afternoon than to ask to have read at the desk an 
article from a monthly religious periodical called Light. The 
article was written by Edward Lodge Curran, Ph. D., and 
is entitled “Keep Out of War.“ The article so admirably 
expresses my sentiments and what I believe to be the senti- 
ments of the American people that I think it appropriate 
that it now be read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
article will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the article, as follows: 

[From Light for April 1938] 
Ler THERE Be LIGHT 
(By Edward Lodge Curran, Ph. D.) 
KEEP OUT OF WAR 

There is one project in which every American citizen, irrespec- 
tive of race, color, or creed, can actively icipate. The U 
States must be kept out of war. n — 

There is no reason for the United States to go to war. There is 
no reason why the United States should participate in any future 
European or Asian struggle. 

Were the United States threatened by actual invasion the editor 
of these pages would be the first to sound the call for the 
pe defense of our country. Adequate preparedness and the 

owledge that we Americans are ready to defend our country 
either from foreign invasion or from internal uprisings will guaran- 
tee peace and encourage the return of prosperity. 

There are only a few groups in the United States who are in- 
terested in plunging our country into some future European or 
Asiatic struggle. The munition makers, of course, would not be 
averse to our appearance in a world war. Their interest is ma- 
terial and personal and selfish. Their propaganda is subtle and 
their efforts are hidden behind honeyed words of “collective se- 
curity” and “parallel action” and “regional guarantees.” 

The only other group in the United States anxious for war 
are the international propagandists. The minority section of these 
propagandists are from the right. They believe that the United 
States must rush to arms any time the prestige or power of the 
British Empire is threatened. They forget that there was an 
American Revolution, that there was a War of 1812, and that 
the United States Government does not exist for the preservation 
of the British Empire. 

The majority section of these international propagandists sre 
from the left. They believe that American democracy should be 
sacrificed for the defense of the Soviet Union, where no civil 
liberties exist, where militant atheism has its headquarters, and 
where democracy has never been permitted to raise its head. The 
Soviet constitution is the absolute denial of democracy. 

This group would sacrifice the peace of the United States for 
defense of Russia and for the of communism in America, 
They are the group that endorsed the appeal which Stalin re- 
cently made to the workers of the world, commanding them to 
prepare for the defense of the Soviet Union. 

Their policy is quite visible. Since the Soviet Union is threat- 
ened by Japan the United States must be drawn into an Asiatic 
struggle against Japan. Since the Soviet Union is threatened 
by Germany the United States must be drawn into a European 
struggle against Germany. 

Real Americans will have nothing to do with the message of the 
international propagandists. The scars of the last World War are 
still upon us. We have nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by participation in another world war. In fact, another world 
war is exactly what the communistic enemies of our country de- 
sire. They hope to turn any war into an internal struggle by 
means of which communism may seize control of the Government. 
That was the teaching of Lenin. War between nations, he said, 
was the best way of advancing the cause of communism. 

No American, Catholic, or Protestant, or Jew should play into 
the hands of munition makers or of foreign propagandists. Real 
Americans will remember the results of the last war. Real Amer- 
icans will remember the paganism of the peace treaties of Ver- 
sailles and the repudiation of their war debts to us by some of 
the very nations whose propagandists are working so earnestly 
in Washington in order to betray the United States once again 
on the altar of Mars. 

Every American should repeat the slogan We want no war“ 
a thousand times a day. The youth of America must be trained 
to repeat this slogan. The Congress of America must be ac- 
quainted witn the ever-in number of Americans who 
demand that our representatives keep us out of war. 
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The United States should dedicate itself to the cause of social 
justice. It should not be tricked into European politics by the 
siren call of “collective security.” The modern doctrine of “collec- 
tive security,” begotten for selfish and nationalistic reasons in the 
capitals of Europe, is the negation of George Washington's warning 
against “entangling alliances.” 

Solidarity between all American citizens for the cause of peace 
and social justice in the United States, and not entangling alliances 
with Europe or Asia, is the cause to which every American citizen 
must dedicate himself. The cause of peace throughout the world 
can be best served by serving the cause of peace in the United 
States. The united voice of all American citizens must sound in 
the ears of Washington: “Keep us out of war.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the pending bill has no rela- 
tionship to the question of peace except to the extent that 
a strong national defense may be the means of securing 
peace. Certainly, those who are in favor of the bill are not 
disposed to encourage war but, on the contrary, are mili- 
tantly opposed to war and in favor of peace. 

For several days we have been listening to the opposition 
to this measure. An opportunity now presents itself for me, 
representing the committee which reported the bill, to reply 
to some of the arguments which have been advanced in oppo- 
sition to the pending measure, 

Mr. President, not a Senator who has spoken in opposition 
to the bill has taken any position other than this: “I am in 
favor of a navy. I am opposed to a weak navy.” Every 
Senator has said that, directly or indirectly; but he invari- 
ably adds, inferentially, “I want the kind of a navy I think 
is adequate.” 

Briefly and concisely stated, is not that the position of those 
Senators who have spoken in opposition to the bill—that we 
should have not the kind of a navy the experts of our country 
think is wise, not the kind of a navy the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee thinks is wise, not the kind of a navy the President of 
the United States thinks is wise, but the kind of a navy each 
Senator personally thinks would protect our country? 

Has any Senator claimed on this floor, or will any Senator 
make the claim, that our Navy is strong enough, is powerful 
enough, is efficient enough to meet any naval crisis with 
which our country may be confronted? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. I understood the Senator to make some kind 
of a challenge for any Senator to rise and make a certain 
claim. I shall be pleased to accept the challenge of the 
Senator if he will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to yield later when I have 
finished a preliminary statement. I was stating—and, I 
think, plainly—what I think a vote on this measure means. 
In my opinion, a vote against the measure means a commit- 
ment to a policy in opposition to the United States Govern- 
ment maintaining the 5-5-3 naval ratio. Anyone in this 
Chamber who believes, as some citizens who appeared before 
our committee testified, that Japan is entitled to as large a 
navy as we have, should vote against the bill. Any Senator 
on this floor who thinks that Great Britain should have a 
larger navy than we should vote against the bill. Any Sena- 
tor who thinks that, after all, the disarmament conference 
results were abandoned on the 31st day of December 1936, 
and that we ought to do nothing except let our Navy de- 
teriorate, should vote against the bill. 

Anyone who believes that all we need is a police navy, to 
patrol up and down our coast, should vote against the bill. 
Anyone who has a vague definition of what constitutes a 
defense navy should vote against the bill. A defense navy is 
the kind of a navy which is strong enough to repel and de- 
stroy any enemy which attacks our country or our vital in- 
terests. That is what a defense navy is. Any other kind of a 
navy is a police-patrol navy. 

Mr. President, let us see what the real question is. This 
is not a bill to appropriate a dollar for the building of a 
single, solitary additional naval vessel. This is a bill to 
announce a naval program to the world in opposition to a 
national attitude of doing nothing, of refraining from any 
declaration of what our future naval program is to be. 

We have had a naval policy since 1922. Up to December 
31, 1936, that policy was defined by naval-limitation treaties 
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entered into, agreed to, and signed by the big naval powers: 
Those naval treaties expired on the 31st day of December 
1936. 

Now, I ask, what was the duty of the President of the 
United States from that day on? What was the duty of the 
naval authorities from that day on? What was their obli- 
gation to us as Members of the Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people? Was it their duty to throw up their hands and 
say, “It is all over. Naval limitation is over. We are going 
to do nothing but drift along, let the Navy deteriorate, have 
no definite policy, laissez faire”? 

It was the obligation of the Chief Executive of this coun- 
try, it was the obligation of the naval authorities of this 
country immediately to plan a naval program for our coun- 
try; they have been working on that program from the 31st 
day of December 1936 to this hour, and this bill is that pro- 
gram, an announcement to the world that the United States 
of America proposes to build and maintain a navy which 
approaches the 5-5-3 ratio agreed upon by the great powers 
under solemn agreement entered into following the World 
War. 

The first lines in the bill describe the bill, namely, to estab- 
lish “the composition of the United States Navy.” From 
now on we intend and propose to establish the composition 
of our Navy along the lines indicated in the bill, with the 
hope and expectation that we may maintain or build a 
navy up to the 5-5-3 ratio, or at least approaching it. 

I inquire, what was the alternative? The alternative was 
to do nothing, to go on from year to year taking a chance 
on what might develop in the world, planning no naval 
objective for ourselves, announcing no naval program to the 
world, giving no idea of what our policy was to be in this 
matter of national defense. 

I think wisely, and I think to the credit of the naval 
authorities and of the President of the United States, they 
felt it their solemn duty to point out to the American people 
what has happened in the world since December 31, 1936, 
to point out the increase in naval armaments that has taken 
place in every country in the world, to point out the rapidity 
with which Great Britain and Japan and the other coun- 
tries, Germany, Italy, and France, were increasing their 
naval armaments. 

Of course, we do not need to accept this program, we do 
not need to announce what our policy is, what the President 
of the United States and the naval authorities have agreed 
is sound and safe for the American people, for American 
interests, for American security, unless we choose to do so. 
We can abandon it. We can go along from year to year 
waiting for an appropriation bill to come in, to decide 
whether we will build two, three, or four submarines, cruis- 
ers, battleships, destroyers, or what we may build. But it 
seems to me that it is in the interest of world peace, it is in 
the interest of limitation of naval armaments, to say to these 
nations which have been referred to on this floor as having 
abandoned all moral concepts of their relationship one to 
the other, it seems to me it is to the interest of justice and 
of peace for the American Government to say, “We are not 
going to engage in any mad naval race; we are not going to 
try to outmatch and outdo the other nations in their efforts 
to build up great navies; we are going to adhere to the peace- 
ful arrangement we made with other nations, when not one 
of us was thinking of war, the 5-5-3 ratio.” 

Mr. President, that is all this bill does. It is an announce- 
ment to the world that the composition of our Navy in the 
future is to be based upon an attempt by our country to 
reach a naval strength relationship with Great Britain of 
approximately 5 to 5 and with Japan of 5 to 3. 

There is a criticism of this measure which might well be 
raised, that is, that while we are proclaiming an attempt to 
approach the 5-5-3 ratio, we are as a matter of fact doing 
far less. We are approaching it, we are moving in that di- 
rection, but even after 10 years, when this program shall be 
completed, even if Great Britain and Japan never build an- 
other vessel, we will then be much below the 5-5-3 ratio. 
If we built immediately, if it were humanly possible to build 
this 20-percent increase in our Navy at the present time, 
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over night, we would merely approach the 5-5-3 ratio and 
in the meantime Great Britain and Japan have 10 years 
ahead of them to increase their navies and leave us far in 
arrear of the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Do not forget the issue. A vote against the bill is a vote 
to lessen the naval strength of this country below the 5-5 
ratio with Great Britain and the 5-3 ratio with Japan. A 
vote against the bill is a vote to weaken, to handicap, the 
naval strength of our country. 4 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I would rather not. I refused to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. I will be pleased to yield later. 

I wish to repeat, on every platform in the United States the 
man who votes for the bill, when challenged will be able to 
say to his constituents, “I tried to maintain a navy in de- 
fense of my country that approached the peacetime ratio 
of 5-5-3.” 

Those who vote against this bill will be properly charged 
with an abandonment of the 5-5-3 ratio. I can well un- 
derstand that those who believe that all we need in this 
country is something in the nature of a police navy to go 
up and down to police our shores, never prepared to engage 
in war, can properly take that position. I make no criticism, 
But I feel it my duty to make the issue clear and definite. 

Something has been said in debate about the Vinson- 
Trammell Act. There is no need of going back in detail to 
past history. As I said before, from 1922 to 1936 we had 
a policy clear and defined to try and build up our Navy to 
the ratio that Britain, that France, that Italy, and Japan, 
and our own country agreed in peacetimes—in peacetimes, 
mind you—was a source of protection to each country and 
was likely to promote international peace and good will. 
That was accepted by us and agreed to by us. As time passed 
we fell so far behind the 5-5-3 ratio that the present 
President of the United States in 1934 called Congress’ 
attention to the fact that we were gradually and steadily 
slipping far behind that ratio, and asked for the enactment 
of the bill known now as the Vinson-Trammell bill. The 
Vinson-Trammell bill contained two important provisions. 
First, it authorized the replacement of all obsolete naval 
vessels as they became obsolete. Second, it authorized the 
construction of new naval vessels that would bring our naval 
tonnage up to the strength of the 5-5-3 ratio. 

A good deal has been said on the floor of the Senate about 
that bill being a $4,000,000,000 bill. The estimated replace- 
ment value of the United States Navy is $4,000,000,000. If 
we pass an authorization bill which permits each vessel when 
it becomes obsolete to be rebuilt, it is, of course, ultimately, 
over a period of 20 years, a $4,000,000,000 bill. The terms 
fixed in that bill in which vessels would become obsolete, were 
in the case of capital ships 20 years, in the case of cruisers 16 
years, in the case of submarines 13 years. That has been 
changed by the London Treaty of 1936 so that the obsoles- 
cence under this bill which has been reported now, comes, 
in the case of capital ships, in 26 years. 

The estimated cost of the new vessels required at the time 
the Vinson-Trammell bill was enacted was $86,000,000. The 
additional cost was for vessels to replace those that were 
obsolete. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
asked me that question in the early part of the debate and 
I could not for the moment give him that information. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of additional new construc- 
tion, the cost of the Vinson-Trammell bill was $86,000,000, 
if we spent all we authorized. Just as the authorization in 
this bill is for $1,100,000,000, if we choose to build all the 
vessels provided for in this bill. 

As a matter of fact, we have spent only $245,736,000 so 
far for new vessels and replacements under the authority 
granted by the Vinson-Trammell measure. We have obli- 
gated ourselves to spend an additional $366,137,000 to com- 
plete these vessels, making a total of $611,729,000. We have 
spent this large sum because we have been building vessels to 
take the place of obsolete vessels, but in the matter of addi- 
tional new construction, in the number of new vessels, in the 
increase in tonnage since the enactment of the act, that ton- 
nage represents the expenditure of $86,000,000. 
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Mr. President, it has been said on the floor of the Senate 
that we ought to build all ships authorized under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act before we authorize any new vessels. The 
adoption of the Vinson-Trammell Act defined a naval policy 
that would permit an orderly building program for the future. 
The report on that bill stated: 5 

Such a building program will not only be more economical but 
also it will contribute to better designs, better workmanship, less 
disruption of industry, and will keep the national defense on a 
higher level than is possible under old wasteful methods of build- 
ing a navy by alternate spasms of intense activity and practically 
complete idleness. 

The President and the Navy Department have carried out 
the mandate of the Congress and in the past 4 years, namely, 
from 1934 to 1938, inclusive, have recommended the construc- 
tion of approximately 15 to 20 ships each year. It is proposed 
to continue this program and replace obsolete ships with ships 
of modern design and construction, so as to keep our Navy 
modern and up to date at all times. 

We could, of course, build many more ships immediately in 
certain categories of vessels to replace ships that are now 
obsolete, but this would unbalance our Navy. What we need 
and what the President, in his recommendations to the Con- 
gress, is trying to provide for us is a strong, well-balanced 
Navy, consisting of battleships, cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
deswroyers, submarines, and aircraft of modern design and 
construction. 

Mr. President, the naval authorities of this country have 
been giving consideration to the building programs of other 
nations. They have waited from December 31, 1936, until 
January of this year before giving us their recommendations. 
They have now decided that the least we can do to maintain 
a defensive navy that will give us assurance of security, 
in view of what the other nations are doing, is an authoriza- 
tion of a navy that is a 20-percent increase over our present 
Navy, including the authorization under the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act. This increased Navy, in their opinion and in the 
opinion of the committee, will be sufficient to provide for an 
adequate defense to America, provided the foreign nations 
do not expand their navies beyond what we now believe they 
are doing. The 46 new vessels authorized in this act, in 
addition to the vessels that we now have, will not be suffi- 
ciently strong to make certain our success in case of foreign 
attack, but it is believed to be sufficient to provide reasonable 
assurance that we will not be attacked. 

Mr. President, that is practically the whole story about this 
bill. Do we want a program, in view of what we know with 
respect to the sizes of the different navies of the world? 
The tables are before us—tables showing our strength as 
against that of Great Britain and Japan. The tables will 
show what will be our strength 10 years from now, even if 
Japan or Great Britain do not build another ship. I stress 
that, Even if Great Britain and Japan never build another 
naval vessel, and we build all those heretofore authorized, 
including those authorized in this bill, we will not be on a 
5-5 ratio with Great Britain and a 5-3 ratio with Japan. 

What is wrong or radical or unsound about an announce- 
ment to the world that the United States of America intends 
to maintain a navy of sufficient strength to have her people 
and her resources protected in times of danger, to have her 
honor and her dignity and her power and her democracy 
respected throughout the world? What is there hostile to 
world peace for the United States of America to declare, 
“We propose to maintain only that size navy which ap- 
proaches the largest navy in the world?” We are even will- 
ing to take second place—we, in material resources, the rich- 
est among the great powers. All we ask and all we say is, 
“Here is our program, the composition of our Navy. Stop 
your mad race. Come together and take part in the pious 
gesture,” which my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Michigan referred to in respect to one of the sections of this 
bill, and try to limit our naval armaments. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this bill will do more than 
anything else to stop the mad rush for naval armament 
throughout the world. It is a reasonable position for us to 
take—far, far from extreme or belligerent. It is merely 
a naval program that our experts inform us is most likely to 
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prevent a military ambitious potential enemy from attack- 
ing us. 

In this bill is an invitation to the world to pause and 
think; an invitation for another naval conference. In it we 
say to the world, “You may go on with your building if you 
will, but we do not propose to outmatch you. We do not 
propose to race with you. On the other hand, we do not 
propose to deteriorate. We do not propose to become insig- 
nificant. We do not propose to become a naval power that 
you will not respect.” 

Mr. President, a defense navy is a navy which every na- 
tion in the world respects because of its efficiency, because 
of its modernism, because of its power, and because of the 
seamanship and military knowledge of the men who man 
our ships. A defense navy is not only a navy which is re- 
spected in time of peace but a navy which is feared in time 
of war. 

I was tremendously impressed with what one witness said 
to our committee. Years after the World War Lloyd George, 
sitting in his home in England, pointed out to this distin- 
guished American the folly of the United States of America 
in not taking precautions to keep out of the World War; and 
when Lloyd George was asked what we should have done he 
said that if the United States had built up its Navy during 
1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 to a powerful strength, not one of 
the belligerent countries—Great Britain, Germany, or any 
other—would have attempted or dared to tamper with its 
vessels or interfere with its commerce or mail. 

I believe he was right. I believe that millions or billions 
spent on our Navy at that time would have saved human lives 
in America, would have saved suffering, sorrow, grief, and 
hardships, and the terrible burdens on the backs of the Amer- 
ican people which they have borne and must bear for 
generations to come as a result of the World War. 

Mr. President, I sincerely believe, that if we build up our 
Navy now we can keep out of the next great war, if a great 
war is inevitable. With a powerful navy we can save human 
lives in America; we can save suffering, grief, and hardship, 
We need not be drawn into any war and fasten on the Ameri- 
can people, for generations to come, the expenses incident to 
such a war. A powerful navy, I believe, will keep any war 
away from our shores and it will deter any aggressor nations 
from interfering with our rights and our liberties. 

Mr. President, it is said we have no enemies, that no one 
is going to attack us. What God-given prerogative of secu- 
rity and safety have we above other people? Do you not think 
little Ethiopia and struggling, bleeding China have had their 
hours of security and safety? Yet war came to them. Who 
in America in 1914, in 1915, or in the fall of 1916, when the 
slogan from one end of the country to the other was “He kept 
us out of war,” would have believed that within 6 months 
thereafter we should be engaged in the midst of a terrible and 
disastrous World War? 

Anyone who reads history must come to the conclusion 
that war is like death. No man or woman knows when 
death will come or how it will come. The Biblical expres- 
sion is to the effect that death comes like a thief in the 
night. It comes suddenly and unexpectedly. War, like 
death, comes unexpectedly. No man can predict when it 
will come, or how it will come, or under what circumstances 
it will come. 

In my opinion, there never was in the hearts of the people 
of the United States a stronger sentiment against war than 
there is at this hour. I can hardly conceive of provocation 
sufficient to result in a majority vote in both Houses of the 
Congress in favor of war. In my opinion, scarcely anything 
less than threatened invasion would lead us into war at this 
time. That, however, does not justify us in not being pre- 
pared. Invasion means that the enemy has crossed the 
ocean and is at our shores. Invasion means the bombing of 
our cities and bringing the war to our homeland. Invasion 
is possible if we do not have a navy 500 or 1,500 miles at sea 
to say to an enemy, “Stop; you shall not pass. You shall 
not set foot upon the shore of the American Republic.” 

The function of a navy is like that of the fire department 
of a city. When a great conflagration comes, the fire de- 
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partment goes out to stop the conflagration. What about a 
fire department which can put out every fire in every build- 
ing but one? Of what value is it? The fire department 
must be strong enough and efficient enough to attack the 
conflagration at the most important point of attack, where 
it is most serious and most dangerous. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I intended, and 
more earnestly than I intended. However, I desire to im- 
press upon my fellow Senators the fact that this bill does 
not appropriate any money. It does not provide for build- 
ing a single naval vessel. The bill, I repeat, contains two 
announcements to a world gone mad; so mad that when a 
note was sent by the Secretary of State to Japan making 
inquiry as to whether Japan was building battleships beyond 
35,000 tons, she refused to give us any information; so mad 
that might and not justice is the national policy in most 
parts of the world. 

Two provisions, peace and limitation of naval armaments, 
go together in this bill. Let us provide for a naval-agreement 
limitation, and a naval program and policy for the next 10 
years. 

Is any claim made anywhere that the proposed naval pro- 
gram, when carried out, will make our Navy the largest in 
the world? No. Is any claim made that it will make our 
Navy larger than that of Great Britain? No. Is any claim 
made that it will keep Japan on a 5-3 ratio? No; because 
even after the proposed construction is completed, Japan 
will be nearer equality with us than she is now. 

How shall any Senator answer the question when some 
fellow citizen of his rises in a forum in his State and asks, 
“Did you vote against a naval authorization bill which did 
not appropriate any money, but which only declared a policy 
of trying to maintain a 5-5-3 ratio with the other powers?” 
What is the answer? Shall the answer be that that Senator 
is a pacifist? No. We are all for an adequate navy, and 
we are all against a weak navy. In God’s name, who is go- 
ing to tell us what is a weak navy, or what is a strong navy? 
Can we individually answer that question? My committee 
is not capable of answering it completely. 

A solemn obligation is imposed upon my committee by our 
Government. We hear the evidence. We call the witnesses, 
and we cross-examine them. We try to keep down the appro- 
priations. We try to limit the demands and the require- 
ments. But in the last analysis the naval authorities, the 
naval experts, who know what is going on in the world, must 
present the needs and give us the expert knowledge that must 
be the basis of our judgment. 

My good friend from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] said—and I 
was surprised to hear him say it—that, in his opinion, all our 
Navy probably needs are a few more submarines and some 
airplanes. I do not intend to be personal or to criticize. 
Another Senator says that all we need are a few more cruisers, 
Another Senator says that all we need are battleships, because 
they are the most powerful weapons of all. Again and again 
Senators have said that the airplane is the most important 
agency of defense. I cite these statements only to show where 
we should end, and what conclusion we should reach, if we 
relied upon each other’s judgment as to what kind of a Navy 
we should have. I confess that I formerly held the viewpoint 
which some Senators have expressed as to the value of the 
airplane. But overwhelming evidence has satisfied me that 
it is a powerful and important combatant weapon, but does 
not and cannot displace a naval fleet.. 

During the debate much attention has been given to 
bombs, just as if there is in the United States Navy or in the 
United States Army a solitary officer among them all who 
would not come forward and tell us whether certain types 
of bombs are better than those the Army or Navy have been 
using. What an indictment it is of all the men to whom we 
are trusting our lives, our protection, and our property to 
accuse them even indirectly of failure to have a proper con- 
cept of the kind of bomb that would be most valuable and 
useful in the service of our Government in the event of war. 

Let me talk plainly. If, Mr. President, you sat upon the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, you would agree with what I 
am about to say. I dislike to say it; but since I have been 
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chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs I venture to 
say 90 out of a hundred suggestions which have come to me 
regarding patents, and new devices, and new schemes and new 
methods of defense have come from people who, to put it 
mildly, are somewhat overzealous about their particular 
scheme. I do not say all of them, but a large percentage of 
them might be put in that category. 

Let me say in this connection that I have never known a 
naval officer who has refused to receive any person present- 
ing himself with a suggestion or an idea that appeared to 
contain within it elements which would be helpful to our 
national defense. A naval officer would be unworthy of his 
position if he did not consider all such matters. 

Mr. President, I know it is natural for me to see the best 
side of the Navy; it is natural for me, perhaps, to be preju- 
diced in favor of the Navy; it is natural for me to see the 
side that is most attractive and alluring in the officers of 
the Navy, and I ask the Senate to discount that attitude; 
but I tell the Senate that I have a tremendous respect for the 
officers of the Navy. 

I had the distinction the other night, in company with 
some of my colleagues, of visiting the Naval Academy to hear 
extemporaneous speeches delivered by members of this year’s 
graduating class. They were notified only the day before 
that they were to speak extemporaneously in an exercise 
held for the benefit of the Board of Visitors. There is not 
a college in the United States of America that could dupli- 
cate what I saw and heard. 

There could hardly be a finer presentation of extemporane- 
ous speaking in a perfectly unpretentious way. The manner 
in which the speeches were delivered, the mentality dis- 
played, and the poise shown were astounding, and those who 
participated were not the leading members of the class. 

“Ah,” I said to myself, “I wish I had had the honor and 
distinction of naming every one of those boys to the Naval 
Academy.” Unfortunately, none of them had been named by 
me. I could see in their faces, I could see in the manner and 
personality of those men future admirals of the United 
States. The training, the development, the type of men, 
their effort, their study of naval problems, their maneuvers 
at sea, the minuteness with which every single new sugges- 
tion is weighed, so far as naval science is concerned, must be 
a matter of pride to all. Who has made the Naval Academy 
the best institution in America? The Navy officers. The 
credit is theirs alone. 

Now what do the experts say about airplanes? They are 
valuable; they are important, but they are only an auxiliary 
of the Navy, just as a destroyer is an auxiliary, just as a sub- 
marine is an auxiliary, just as a cruiser is an auxiliary. 
Airplanes are valuable; they are important; they are neces- 
sary; but without a naval fleet, since other governments have 
naval fleets, almost all the airplanes of which one can con- 
ceive would not provide an adequate defense. 

While aircraft can provide valuable assistance they can- 
not take the place of a mobile fleet. They cannot protect 
our industrial centers and cities from aircraft attack from 
beyond the seas, if an enemy has control of the sea and 
maintains battleships and aircraft carriers upon the seas. 
They cannot prevent a war from being brought to our shores. 
‘They cannot bring the war to a successful conclusion. These 
facts have been illustrated with increasing positiveness 
om mar the war in Spain and throughout the war in 


So I am convinced that, while the air service is of tre- 
mendous importance, of extreme value, and must be main- 
tained, it is a secondary adjunct, more in the nature, as the 
Navy describes it, of an auxiliary force. 

A good deal has been said about the battleship. The bat- 
tleship is a floating fortress. The battleships of the United 
States of America are its most important weapons at sea. 
Even Great Britain does not need battleships so much as 
we do, because she has naval bases all over the world. A 
battleship is a naval base. A battleship can go out to sea, 
and, if properly protected, can be gone several months and 
maintain a base at sea without ever returning to port for 
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supplies. No other naval craft can do that. A battleship, 
when once it opens the attack upon the enemy, may be 
compared to thousands of troops in a land force, so gigantic 
are its guns, its rapidity of fire, its intensity of action, its 
whole power. That is why the battleship is hidden or 
screened. A battleship is given the greatest protection in a 
naval engagement. Destroyers may be sunk, cruisers may 
be sunk, submarines may be sunk, but every activity must 
be strained in order to keep the battleship in a position to 
fire its long-range, heavy guns into the very heart of the 
enemy fleet at the critical moment. 

Whenever a new type of weapon is discovered many people 
believe that the new weapon will end the usefulness of bat- 
tleships. In the Civil War, monitors were supposed to de- 
stroy or make obsolete the battleship. During the Spanish- 
American War torpedo boats assumed this new role. During 
the World War many persons felt that the submarine 
doomed the battleship. None of these new weapons have as 
yet made the battleship obsolete. At the present time many 
persons are of the opinion that aircraft has doomed the bat- 
tleship. It is possible that in time aircraft may supplant 
battleships, but that time has not yet arrived. 

As far as can be foreseen, the battleship is still the su- 
preme embodiment of power. 

It has been said that perhaps some naval officers are not 
disinterested; but upon whom else are we going to rely as 
advisers? When I assumed the duties of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, a year and a half ago, I knew so little about 
naval problems that I had to rely upon them. Has not the 
Senate got to rely upon them? Can we substitute our judg- 
ment? For better or worse, have we not got to take their 
judgment—not necessarily as to the number of naval vessels 
but as to the strength of naval weapons, the efficacy of one 
gun as against another, the value of one kind of naval craft 
as against another kind? Have we not to depend upon these 
experts of our country, whose patriotism no one has ques- 
tioned and whose efficiency no one doubts? 

Mr. President, the United States Navy has a glorious 
record; its traditions are truly inspiring; but, in my opinion, 
we never had a navy with a better personnel and a more effi- 
cient body of officers and men than we now have. Senators 
would be amazed to know the large number of enlisted men 
of the Navy who are high-school graduates; they would be 
amazed to know the number of college men who have enlisted 
in the Navy. I have grieved to find, turning to the Marine 
Corps, that so few reenlist in the Marine Corps after their 4 
years of splendid service have expired. Our marines have 
glorified the pages of American history wherever they have 
gone, but every enlisted man is almost obliged to get out at 
the end of 4 years. Why? Because there is no future ahead 
of him; there is very little prospect of promotion; advance- 
ment in pay is slow, no matter how long he may remain in 
the service. Fortunately, that is not so in the Navy. It is 
quite possible, by special training and education, for a man 
who enlists in the Navy at the small sum of $21 a month, in 
time, by efficiency, becoming a warrant officer or a minor 
commissioned officer, and to reach a pay of $125 to $160 a 
month. That is not so in the Marine Corps. 

In that corps the enlisted men start at $21 a month, and 
very few of them are advanced to higher rank. A large 
majority receive but $21 or $33 per month. 

Mr. President, I for one, opposing war, hating war, de- 
nouncing war, voting against war whenever the opportunity 
may come, unless I am overwhelmingly convinced that it is 
a war of invasion, see nothing but advantage to my country, 
see nothing but advantage to the world in this hour of un- 
certainty, of misunderstanding, of rivalries, of movements 
against democracies and democratic institutions all over the 
world, in making a declaration here and now in the present 
Congress in favor of the policy of maintaining a Navy that 
at least will be respected, a Navy that we hope in time of 
danger will be sufficiently powerful to protect our lives and 
property, a Navy that, while perhaps not the best in the 
world, not the largest in the world, not the strongest in the 
world, will still be sufficiently strong so that if some powerful 
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enemy shall attack us it will be able to hold off that enemy 
while we build up and strengthen our Navy, while we build 
up our Army and Reserve forces. We propose a Navy pre- 
pared to protect our lives and our property. That is all this 
naval-expansion bill provides for. 

I hope the Senate will send to the world a message of 
peace, a message of good will, a message of hope for more 
and more naval-limitation agreements, a message of hatred 
against munition makers, with their damnable, insidious 
propaganda. I join my colleagues in denouncing them. 

Mr. President, let us by our votes here declare for this 
reasonable and far from excessive composition of our Navy; 
that we do not propose to engage in any mad naval race; 
but that at least we purpose to have a navy not far inferior 
to any other, because of our position in the world and because 
of our priceless heritage that we must preserve for future 
generations. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, I hope the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] will 
remain in the Chamber for a few moments, because I am 
going to say a few complimentary things about him, 

I desire to say that in opposing his views here this after- 
noon I do so as a great admirer of the distinguished chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. Of his patriotism, his abil- 
ity, his integrity, and his character I could not speak too 
highly. He is one of the men in my party whom I should 
fully trust as the successor of the great American who today 
is at the head of this Nation. But, Mr. President, I do not 
think the fact that I disagree with the recommendations here 
made, that I disagree with the distinguished chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, places me any lower in the ranks of 
patriots in this country than is he. 

I am ready to consider, at least, whether or not we should 
maintain the 5-5-3 ratio. There is nothing sacred about 
those figures. Must we conclude that because the then Sec- 
retary of State, the present Chiéf Justice of the United States, 
determined for our people that that ratio was right and 
proper in the 1920’s, we should forever cling to that basis? 

Likewise, is it not time that we consider whether or not 
the battleship is the efficient fighting unit that the Senator 
from Massachusetts thinks it is? As he points out, the 5-5-3 
treaty has now been abrogated. It has run out, so to speak. 
As my colleague [Mr. VANDENBERG] brought out in a colloquy 
with the Senator from Massachusetts, not much can be done 
until 1942 about putting this policy into effect. At least for 
& year or so, at least for a session or so, would it not be proper 
for us to consider whether or not the 5-5-3 ratio should be 
maintained, and whether or not dreadnoughts are the most 
efficient instruments of defense that we can construct? 

In connection with what the Senator has said, I desire to 
say that preparedness has not always been an assurance of 
safety. No greater military implement was ever constructed 
‘than that built up by the German Kaiser in the years prior 
to 1914; but it did not save the German people. Every man 
who reads history understands that the German liberties 
were lost, and are lost today, because of the difficulties which 
arose out of that extreme military preparedness on the part 
of the German war lords, that was a prime factor in causing 
the World War. : 

I am one of those in the class described by the Senator 
from Massachusetts as not being opposed to a reasonably 
adequate navy; but I think it is the duty of the Senate of 
the United States to consider what is a reasonably adequate 
navy, and I desire very briefly to call attention to a little past 
history which sheds a good deal of light upon that subject. 

As the report of the Naval Affairs Committee well says, 
this is a naval-expansion program. Boldly, openly, frankly, 
without deceit, the Naval Affairs Committee asks us to en- 
gage in a naval race with Great Britain, with Japan, and 
with every other naval power in the world. Is it necessary 
that we should do so? 

I intend to approach that problem calmly and dispas- 
sionately. I do not yield to any Member of the Senate in 
‘my belief that we should do everything reasonably neces- 
sary for the defense of the United States. If I were a mem- 
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ber of the British Parliament, I believe I should be as earnest 
an advocate of heavy naval expenditures as is the Senator 
from Massachusetts; but I do not believe that situation exists 
in the United States. Contrary to what he said a few 
moments ago, I believe there are many reasons why we are 
not subject to the same dangers to which the British people 
or the French people or the German people are subject; and 
I intend to develop that thought. 

I do not share the views of those who contend that Japan 
is about to engage in a tremendously expansive naval pro- 
gram sufficient to menace our shores—I choose those words 
advisedly—and I do not fear expansion on the part of the 
British Navy. I think expansion of their Navy would help 
us rather than hinder us. The financial condition of Japan, 
as well as that of the other principal powers of the world, 
is such that the carrying out of an extensive program is 
quite unlikely. There is considerable bluff in the position 
of these powers today. But even if Japan and other naval 
Powers should engage in an extensive program of naval ex- 
pansion, is it necessary that the United States Government 
should do so? $ 

If our policy is one of defense and not of aggression— 
and I understand all authorities agree that it should be one 
of defense—certainly we do not need the naval power that 
Great Britain needs. 

Let me say frankly that I do not believe the American 
people would justify a declaration of war based alone upon 
the seizure of some distant island possessions loosely con- 
nected with the United States. Let me go back 38 years, to 
1900. What was the position of the Democratic Party at 
that time? The campaign of that year was based upon an 
anti-imperialistic program. It was fought by the Great 
Commoner, William Jennings Byran. The policies which we 
then advocated have been written into law in the McDuffie- 
Tydings Philippine Independence Act. I, for one, shall op- 
pose with my voice and my vote any attempt to change that 
act of the Congress of the United States, because I believe 
it will take from us the responsibility for one of the most 
dangerous spots in the world. I hope we shall not change it. 

In an analysis of the situation and this bill let us lay aside 
for the time being the interruption which would occur to our 
foreign commerce in case our ports and coasts were block- 
aded. Let us assume that a combination of powers would be 
able to drive our surface ships off the seas: In what danger 
would be the American coastal cities? What could be done 
to the American Nation by any combination of naval powers? 

To go back to the most recent engagement between land 
batteries and naval guns, we must recall the World War. 
The greatest engagement of that character was the Darda- 
nelles project. 

In December of 1914 the British Admiralty decided to make 
a serious attack upon the Dardanelles, with the idea of de- 
feating quickly the Turkish allies of the Central Powers. 
Because of the profound impression which had been made by 
the easy reduction of the Belgian border defenses by means 
of the high angle-fire artillery of the Germany Army, the 
British naval authorities decided that by the use of the then 
superdreadnought Queen Elizabeth—the most powerful bat- 
tleship afloat—they could readily demolish the Turkish bat- 
teries on both shores of the Dardanelles, 

The topography of the area was such that the Queen 
Elizabeth with her 15-inch guns entirely out of sight of these 
shore batteries could shoot over a neck of land between the 
Aegean Sea and the Dardenelles without entering the narrow 
channel. The British Admiralty concluded that with this 
assistance, by means of naval operations with a large num- 
ber of ships, the straits could be penetrated, the Sea of 
Marmora entered, Constantinople captured, and the Black 
Sea opened to British-Russian commerce, which was vital to 
the retention of the Russian nation in the World War as an 
ally of the British nation. 

After careful consideration and extensive preparation one 
of the largest and most powerful fleets ever gathered together 
up to that time was sent to take the Dardanelles. There 
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of 16, all above 11,000 tons in size. There were 4 light 
cruisers, 2 aircraft carriers, a gunboat, 16 destroyers, 21 
mine sweepers, and 7 submarines, making a total of 66 ships, 
including many of Great Britain’s largest battleships armored 
with 12-inch guns and headed by the greatest dreadnought 
afloat, the Queen Elizabeth, 27,500 tons, with eight 15-inch 
guns. Inclusive of the French mine sweepers and destroyers, 
there were probably 80 ships in the total flotilla. 

To give briefly a summary of the armaments of the two 
opposing sides, the Allies had eight 15-inch guns, the Turks 
on the shore had six 14-inch guns. 

The Allies had fifty-eight 12-inch guns and fourteen 9-inch 
guns, a total of 72. 

The Turks had 65 guns of 11 inches or smaller. 

The preponderance in artillery on the part of the Allies 
was almost 2 to 1. 

I shall not weary the Senate with the details of the several 
engagements. Suffice it to say that on February 19, 1915, the 
first bombardment of the Turkish batteries took place, and 
from that time on until the final engagement on March 18 
there were various attacks and bombardments. On March 
18 the final effort was made, after most careful preparation. 
The English and French ships were in excellent condition. 
The main ships were divided into three divisions. Mine 
sweepers had cleared the channel previously. They were in 
constant use during the day. The day was clear, without 
wind, and naval authorities described the conditions as per- 
fect for the effort. The British ships opened fire at 11:30 in 
the morning. At 12:06 it was deemed that sufficient damage 
had been done to engage the shore batteries in closer con- 
tact. Practically all of the ships were engaged from that 
time for the rest of the day. 

I want Senators to understand that I am taking these fig- 
ures from a work by a United States naval authority, Capt. 
Thomas G. Frothingham, who based his opinions upon the 
report of the Dardanelles Commission. 

The British battleship Agamemnon had been hit 12 times 
before 2 o'clock. The Inflerible was so damaged that she 
was obliged to retire with her upper works on fire. The 
four French ships were compelled to retire, suffering great 
damage. This all occurred before 2 o’clock; in other words, 
within 21⁄2 hours from the opening of the engagement. 

The French battleship Gaulois, of 11,000 tons, was badly 
hit, had a decided list, and was down by the bow utterly 
unfit for further action. The French battleship Beauvais 
exploded, turned turtle, and sank. Only a score of her com- 
pany were saved. The British battleship Irresistible, heavily 
struck, took a list about 3:30 in the afternoon, which put 
her out of commission. The British battleship Inflexible 
struck a mine, which gave her a heavy list and brought her 
down by the bow. At 5:30 the Irresistible sank, and the 
Ocean, which had stood by her attempting to tow her out, 
also sank. The British naval authorities describe the situ- 
ation as follows. 

Understand, this all took place within the space of 6 hours 
after the engagement began. I quote: 

Outside of the sinking of the three battleships, Beauvais, Irre- 
sistible, and Ocean, the Inflerible, the Supreme, and the Gaulois 

that ed and repaired before 

service. The Charlemagne’s hold was 

H Agamemnon had its 12-inch gun battery destroyed. 

The Lord Nelson had its 9-inch gun put out of action. The 
Alvion’s fore turret was put out of action for several days. 

These were heavy losses for 14 capital ships in action. 

Thus 10 of 14 attacking capital ships were either sunk, 
damaged beyond immediate repair, or seriously injured. The 
enterprise as a naval attack without army support was then 
abandoned, and, of course, as is well known, the Dardanelles 
were never forced. The mighty Allied Navy, with large mili- 
tary support, suffered a tremendous defeat. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ScHWELLENBACH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin? . z 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. 
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Mr. DUFFY. The Senator stated that there were two air- 
craft carriers in the attacking fleet. Did the Senator mean 
to indicate that there was any aerial bombardment of the 
land fortifications such as we know of now in more recent 
fighting? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. There was not, and, of course, 
the only use to which the aircraft could be put was as the 
eyes of the ships. On the other hand, of course, there were 
no aircraft whatever aiding the Turkish defenders. 

Captain Frothingham in his History of the World War, on 
page 270, says: 

The trial of the Queen Elizabeth exposed the fallacy of one of 
the arguments for a purely naval attack. For indirect fire the 
radical difference was shown between the problem for heavy ship 
guns on a sea surface and for heavy shore guns securely estab- 
lished in a position with a map relation to their target. The 
failure of the Queen Elizabeth’s fire was unmistakable. 

Even in her comparatively safe position behind the 3- or 
4-mile neck of land and out of sight of shore batteries, 
which were without airplane support, the Queen Elizabeth 
was hit several times, and the author tersely describes the 
efforts of the greatest superdreadnoughts of the day by saying, 
“She could accomplish nothing.” The conclusion of Captain 
Frothingham is well supported by the British naval expert, 
Bywater, in his book, Sea Power in the Pacific, in which 
he says: 

Guns mounted on shore are on an unsinkable and steady plat- 


` form, where they can be provided with unlimited protection and 


accurate range-finding devices. Guns mounted on board ship are 
on a sinkable, unsteady platform, their protection is necessarily 
limited, and methods of range finding afloat cannot be brought to 
the same degree of perfection as on shore. The shore gun of equal 
power has therefore a great advantage over the gun mounted on 
shipboard, an advantage which is increased if the former be 
mounted on disappearing carriages, as are the seacoast guns of the 
United States. * * * 

Guns mounted ashore in emplacements protected by massive 
armor and concrete are almost, impossible to put out of action, 
and * * œ their fire can be directed with extraordinary pre- 
cision even at the longest ranges. An equal degree of accuracy 
can never be attained when firing from a ship. During the Great 
War coastal bombardments were reduced to a fine art in the Dover 
patrol, yet, according to Admiral Bacon, the mathematical chance 
of hitting a lock gate at Zeebrugge—a larger target than would be 
offered by a gun mounted ashore—assuming absolutely accurate 
aiming, was once every 67 rounds. But since aiming from a ship 
at sea can never be quite accurate, the chances of making even 
this limited number of hits from a moving platform are substan- 
tially less than the mathematical calculation would suggest. At 
the same time the formidable nature of fire from heavy-caliber 
guns mounted ashore was repeatedly demonstrated in the opera- 
tions off the Belgian coast. On one occasion the monitor Lord 
Clive was heavily shelled by the German batteries at ranges between 
18,000 and 22,000 yards, the salvos falling with uncanny precision 
and several direct hits made. It was found subsequently 
that the German 12-inch and 15-inch guns could make very 
straight shooting up to 32,000 yards (6 miles). The new American 
16-inch, 50-caliber gun at full elevation would have a range of 
45,000 yards (8% miles), and a single hit from its 2,100-pound 
shell, descending at a very steep angle, might prove fatal to the 
largest battleship. A limited number of these weapons, so 
mounted as to command the line of approach * * * would 
poe, Mee to keep the strongest fleet at a respectful dis- 

ce. 


He testifies it was found during a naval attack at Zee- 
brugge, on the Belgian coast, that the German 12- and 15- 
inch guns could shoot very straight up to 32,000 yards, 6 
miles. The new American 18-inch, 56-caliber gun, at whole 
elevation, will have a range of 45,000 yards, or over 84% miles, 
and a single hit from a 2,100-pound shell, descending at a 
very steep angle, would prove fatal to the largest battleship. 

In the actual battle conditions off the coast of Belgium 
the number of hits made by British superdreadnoughts 
upon the lock gates back of Zeebrugge was 1 out of each 67 
shots. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Before the able Senator from Michigan 
leaves that subject, as he is about to take up another point, 
I wish to call attention to the fact, in support of the argu- 
ment he is so ably making, that the navies of all the great 
powers of the world combined were unable to land a man 
or a shell on the German shore line, or to force Heligoland, 
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or to get by the mines or the submarines. I should like to 
have some of our very able associates answer the implica- 
tion in that statement. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Of course, that fully supports 
the argument I am making. 

Based upon the report of the British Dardanelles Com- 
mission, Gen. Johnson Hagood, in his book, We Can Defend 
America, says that the experience at Gallipoli conclusively 
demonstrates the four following propositions: 

1. That no large overseas expedition could be successfully car- 
ried out unless the invading force had secured complete command 
of the sea, 

I will show, I think, later that that would be impossible 
under the conditions which exist in this country. 

(2) That the invaders must have an adequate advance base in 
the immediate proximity of the proposed landing. 

(3) That naval guns could not be of much assistance against 
entrenched troops resisting the operations of the invader. 

(4) That no country would attempt to make a serious invasion 
if the defending forces had submarines. 

He says by way of conclusion upon this subject of the 
British fiasco and failure at Gallipoli: 

We can search the pages of history, from the earliest times up 
to date, and we can find nothing to warrant the belief that in this 
day and generation any foreign power could make a successful 
invasion of America, provided we have taken the ordinary common- 
sense precautions to prevent it. 

Mr. President, in that connection I desire to submit this 
consideration to the Senate: During the entire period that 
the pending subject has been before us the thought has im- 
pressed me that we have based our consideration of this bill 
entirely upon the testimony of the officials of the Navy. It 
seems to me that if we are to have any coordination of our 
naval and Army forces we ought to hear from the Army. 
Not a representative of the War Department was called be- 
fore the Naval Affairs Committee. No active Army. officer 
appeared and testified. Retired Army officers appeared, and 
every one of them who appeared opposed this program. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. i 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the Senator think that the Presi- 
dent of the United States conferred with Army officers 
as well as with naval officers? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I assume that he did, but I 
think the Senate is entitled to the testimony of officials of 
the War Department for our consideration, because the re- 
sponsibility now is our responsibility. 

Mr. WALSH. As the Senator probably knows, there is a 
joint board of Army and Navy officers who confer upon all the 
policies affecting the two branches. 

Mr, BROWN of Michigan. Yes; but the Senator will admit 
that the Senate is not advised as to what those views are. I 
know of no recommendation which they have made in that 
respect. 

Mr. WALSH. Iwill say frankly that had it occurred to me, 
had I thought of it, I should gladly have called on officers of 
the Army to testify. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. The Senator will concede that 
the task of defending our shores is in the hands of our Army. 
I visited Boston, New York, Charleston, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, and I found no defenses there in the control of the 
Navy. They are all under the control of the United States 
Army. 

Mr. WALSH. A great deal of evidence from naval authori- 
ties was presented on that very subject, and they were in ac- 
cord with what the Senator says, that the matter of the con- 
trol of the defense of our shores rested with the Army. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts was not here when I made the statement on 
which I was basing my present argument. I assumed that 
our Navy was swept from the sea. I assumed that a com- 
bination of powerful naval forces would approach our shores, 
and I was investigating this contemplation: What could they 
do to our coastal cities and to the American Nation after 
sweeping our Navy from the seas? 


Mr. WALSH. The Senator is assuming that the potential 
enemy had driven our Navy from the seas? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. They could move in to our coasts and send 
their planes to destroy our cities, 

Mr, BROWN of Michigan. The Senator was not here 
when I gave the example of what happened to the 14 British 
and French capital ships which attempted to go through 
the Dardanelles, and I demonstrated that in the short space 
of 6 hours 14 British and French ships, including the super- 
dreadnought of the day, the Queen Elizabeth, were driven 
out of the Dardanelles with the absolute loss of 3 ships, with 
the disabling for weeks of 3 more, and with serious injury to 
2 more. 


Mr, WALSH. Of course, the development of airplanes - 


os airplane carriers at that time was not nearly what it is 
today. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. But there are now airplanes 
and airplane carriers on both sides, and as I will demon- 
strate later, I believe that the concentration of air power 
which we could place in and about the Senator’s great city 
of Boston, in and about the city of New York, and other 
important ports on our coasts, could overpower any puny 
air force that enemy aircraft carriers could bring to our 
shores, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator was reviewing the 
strength that existed at the Dardanelles. I wish he would 
repeat, in summary at least, the points which he made so 
well concerning the relative strength of the guns carried 
by the British and French fleets and those that were used 
by the Turks in repelling that attack, 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. At the Dardanelles the allied 
forces had 66 fighting ships, including 16 battleships of a 
tonnage of 11,000 tons or greater. They had eight 15-inch 
guns. The Turks had six 14-inch guns. The Allies had 
fifty-eight 12-inch guns and fourteen 9-inch guns, or a total 
of 72. The Turks had 65 guns, none larger than 11 inches. 
The Allies had 150 guns ranging from 6 to 8 inches. The 
prepondenance of the Allies in artillery power has been esti- 
mated to have been almost 2 to 1. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. Is it not true that it is an axiom, which, I 
think, was laid down by Admiral Mahan, that ships cannot 
attack land fortifications except at a great disadvantage? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I think that is true, and that 
is just what I am trying to demonstrate now. 

Mr. GERRY. Yes; I know the Senator made that point. 
I think Admiral Mahan laid down the axiom referred to. 

Lord Fisher, if I recollect correctly, was entirely opposed 
to the original Dardanelles expedition, but the attack on the 
Dardanelles was made at the instance of Winston Churchill. 
If the allied ships had attempted to go through the following 
day the probabilities are that they would have been success- 
ful, because in the initial Dardanelles attack the ships had 
hammered the land fortifications hard, and it is also my 
recollection that the Turks had very nearly exhausted their 
ammunition, So, had the attack been made the following 
day, the fleet probably would have gone through. Of course, 
during the attack on the Dardanelles the Turks also took 
advantage of the strong currents to float their mines to the 
point where the British and French vessels were located. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. The Senator does not think we 
would fail to use mines in defending New York Harbor, 
does he? 

Mr. GERRY. No. The second attack was made farther 
down the coast, beyond the fortifications. Had the Allies 
attacked at that point originally instead of attacking in the 
Dardanelles, the probability is, and the generally accepted 
military theory is, as I understand, that they would have been 
able to force a landing and could have gone back of the 
fortifications and probably have taken the Dardanelles. 

I do not wish to take the Senator’s time, but should like to 
add a word if I may. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Go right ahead. 
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Mr. GERRY. I shall be very glad to see additional de- 
fenses provided for our coastal cities. I think it is essential 
that additions be made to our coastal defense. Such de- 
fenses would also prove valuable to the Navy. Let us assume 
that an enemy fleet should come over to our side of the 
ocean; let us also assume that it had with it a number of 
airplane carriers; let us further adopt the assumption of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown] that the enemy fleet 
obtained command of the seas; if it were also assumed that 
a combined naval and air attack were made at a time when 
there was low visibility—say, in a fog—they could easily do 
enormous damage to any of our coastwise cities. If the 
enemy fleet, with its airplane carriers, could get close enough 
to our shores, there is no question that great damage could 
be done to our coast cities. It would be difficult to repel 
attacking airplanes in foggy weather. 

Although Zeppelins were attached to the German battle 
fleet in the Battle of Jutland, and the battle was fought 
something like 350 miles from Wilhelmshaven, the Zeppelins 
never spotted the British fleet because of the poor visibility. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Let me say to the Senator 
that I shall embark upon that very subject in a very short 
time if I may have his attention. I wish to say that I think 
he is the same kind of an “iffer” that many persons were 
after the battle of Antietam in the Civil War. At that time 
many said that if General McClellan had pressed the slight 
advantage he had at Antietam he would have destroyed the 
Confederate Army. But he did not doit. He was exhausted. 
The difficulty in the Dardanelles was that the capital ships 
of the British Navy and the French Navy were so thor- 
oughly whipped that they had no power to go in with again. 

Later on, as the Senator well knows, with an immense ad- 
dition to that fleet, and with the help of, I think—and I 
may be wrong about this—approximately 300,000 British, 
French, and Australian troops, they again tried to force the 
Dardanelles, but they never got through. 

Mr. GERRY. If the Senator will yield further, the attack 
was made above the fortifications. The attackers did not 
try to force the Dardanelles. They tried to make a landing 
above that point. 

I am not disagreeing with the Senator when he says that 
the advantage is with the land fortifications when ships are 
attacking well-fortified land positions. I think that fact is 
well recognized. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I intend to cover that subject 
in the remaining part of my address. 

Mr. GERRY. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I do not like to be diverted on 
another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bao in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Admitting all the Senator says about the 
Dardanelles attack, which I do admit 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I thank the Senator for his 
faith in my veracity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I never have doubted the Senator’s 
veracity. In view of the fact that the situation at the Dar- 
danelles was a concentrated one, and the ships were seeking 
to go through a very narrow space which was strongly forti- 
fied, does the Senator think that situation is parallel to the 
one which would exist on a wide range of coast which is not 
fortified, except in certain locations, within any reasonable 
comparison to the fortifications of the Dardanelles? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. That is the subject of the re- 
mainder of my remarks. Let me say, briefly, that I do not 
think there is an important point on the American seacoast 
which does not have relatively heavier guns, in comparison 
with the naval guns that were used in the Dardanelles, 
than the guns in the fortifications of the Dardanelles. New 
York is much better fortified at both its entrances than 
was the Dardanelles. Los Angeles, San Francisco, and even 
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Charleston have relatively larger guns, compared with any 
possible artillery that might be used against us, than those 
at Gallipoli. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have in mind concentrated 
centers of population such as Boston, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, or Charleston. What I have in mind is 
the possibility of our Navy being driven from the sea, as the 
Senator assumed awhile ago, and nothing being left but the 
shore. Assuming that no ship could come close enough to a 
city with coast fortifications to do great damage, what would 
there be to prevent a ship from anchoring at some point 
within a convenient distance from an unfortified shore and 
sending airplanes out over the country to attack the rear of 
a city which is fortified against attack from the sea? Of 
course it might not be possible to destroy the city; but great 
damage could be done, similar to the damage which is being 
done to the Spanish cities along the Mediterranean by bom- 
bardments from airplanes which come in from the sea. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I did not assume that the 
American Army would be utterly helpless in the matter of 
defense. I am assuming that our Army would be at its 
highest efficiency in the event of war. I can answer the 
Senator by quoting Gen. Johnson Hagood to the effect 
that before invaders at some obscure point along our coast— 
if such a place is conceivable—could successfully land troops 
in sufficient numbers to maintain themselves, it would be 
necessary for them to have an advance base; and it is incon- 
ceivable to me that the invaders could maintain themselves 
against the concentration of Army forces which we could 
bring to bear. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Senator would not be 
willing that the condition which he is assuming should ever 
transpire; that is, that the American Navy should be driven 
from the high seas. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I stated at the beginning of 
my remarks that I was assuming the worst possible 
conditions. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We should then be relegated to our 
coast fortifications, because such a situation would presup- 
pose our unwillingness or our inability to protect our com- 
merce as it went out from the fortified cities or came in ta 
them. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I stated at the beginning of 
my argument that I assumed the worst conditions that 
could possibly exist. I shall try to demonstrate that under 
those conditions our Nation would not be in great danger. 
I do not think any such conditions could ever exist. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I will yield in just a moment, 

I voted for the last naval appropriation bill, and I have 
supported practically all the naval appropriation bills which 
have been brought before us—not always with the greatest 
of enthusiasm—but I challenge the necessity for the 5-5-3 
ratio. I say that we ought to investigate now, inasmuch as 
we can not spend much, if any, of this money before 1942. 
I am not sure that the battleship is the efficient instrument 
of national defense or offense that the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee says it is. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I now yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GERRY. Taking the Senator’s assumption that the 
American fleet is driven off the sea, does not the Senator 
think that a base could be established on either the Aleutian 
Island chain or elsewhere in Alaska which would make it very 
difficult for our Army to concentrate with sufficient force to 
prevent a landing? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. If I correctly understand the 
Senator, he is on exactly the same subject as before; that is, 
the question of a base in Cuba, a base somewhere in Can- 
ada—if that is conceivable—or a base on the Aleutian Islands. 
I think I shall fully cover that question in the notes I still 
have on the subject. I have now reached the point where I 
shall depart from what I consider to be an absurd contem- 
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plation; that is, that our naval forces, maintained in a rea- 
sonably adequate condition, would be driven from the sea. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel ashamed to ask the Senator to yield 
further, because he has been so generous. However, I was 
impressed with what he said about the battleship and its in- 
effectiveness as a naval weapon. Others entertain the same 
opinion as does the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Let me enlighten the Senator 
in that connection. I do not know whether or not the battle- 
ship is an inefficient implement of war; but I say it will be 
at least 2 years before the program could become effective, 
and I desire, before we spend the money, thoroughly to 
explore that question and to find out whether the battle- 
ship is of any benefit to us as a weapon of defense. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has anticipated my question. 
He is not opposed to battleships? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WALSH. He wants more time to consider the sub- 
ject? 

Mr.. BROWN of Michigan. Absolutely. I want to know 
the facts. 

Let me digress at this point to say, in connection with the 
reorganization of the Government, that I think it is a subject 
which we ought further to consider. I know the majority 
leader appreciates the fact that while I opposed the reor- 
ganization bill as it was presented to the Senate, I urged the 
very amendment which was presented in the House, known 
as the Kniffin amendment; and if that amendment had been 
adopted here, I say publicly that I should have voted for the 
reorganization bill. I know from the various conversations 
we have had that the majority leader is aware of my views. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has correctly stated the sit- 
uation. The Senator will recall, of course, as I do, that we 
held many conferences on the subject. The Senator pri- 
vately expressed to me the same views which he expresses 
at this time; and I have no doubt of his sincerity. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I think it is a tragedy that the 
great cause of reorganization was lost; and I hope it may be 
brought before us again. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the Senator has mentioned 
the subject, I will say that in spite of the adoption by the 
House of the amendment to which he refers the bill was 
defeated. 

Mr, BROWN of Michigan. I should have voted for the bill 
in the Senate if it had contained that amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In spite of the fact that all the conces- 
sions which were suggested on the other side of the Capitol 
were put in the bill, still it was defeated. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. My opinion is that if those 
concessions had been agreed to in the Senate, the bill would 
have been enacted into law. That is my frank judgment. 

I still think we shoyld consider the matter of combining 
the Military and Naval Establishments, and that we should 
carefully examine the question whether or not we should have 
a department of national defense. The two departments 
should not be rivals for the favor of Government appropria- 
tions. They should join in working out the best plan for the 
defense of our Nation. So long as they are headed sepa- 
rately and contain below the department heads generals, 
admirals, and subordinates too often jealous of the functions 
and duties of the two departments, we shall have a condition 
which is not healthy for America’s national defense. 

Briefly to answer the argument of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the majority 
leader as to the application of the Dardanelles experience to 
our American coastal cities, and, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky says, to remote places where a landing might possibly 
be effected, it must be remembered that the Allies had com- 
plete command of the sea in the early part of 1915. There 
was nothing to fear from the three or four German raiders 
which were still upon the high seas. Two of them were 
bottled up in the Black Sea, and two were being chased all 
over the five oceans by the British fleet. The German sub- 


marine had not reached the high state of efficiency which it 
reached in the later years of the war. Communications for 
the supply of food and munitions between Gallipoli and 
England were as perfect as could be desired. The Turkish 
defenders were without adequate population supplying food 
and munitions to take care of them. The aircraft which 
existed—and two or three aircraft carriers were present— 
were entirely on the side of the attacking naval forces. 

Compare that situation, Mr. President, with an attack by a 
superior naval force against the city of New York, the city 
of Boston, or the city of Charleston. It must be admitted 
that the Dardanelles campaign conclusively demonstrated 
that guns fired from ship to shore are not nearly so accurate 
as guns fired from shore to ship. One hit in 67 was the 
actual combat experience on the Belgian coast. It will be 
recalled that the Queen Elizabeth, the superdreadnought of 
the day, the largest battleship then in existence, was repeat- 
edly hit by the shore batteries in the early days of the 
Dardanelles campaign, and that 10 out of 16 British and 
French battleships—and 2 of them never entered the en- 
gagement; they were held as reserves—were either sunk, 
disabled, or seriously damaged by those shore batteries, and 
that the shore batteries continued to spout shot and shell 
until the British and French ships fled out of range. Re- 
member, Mr. President, it was all done in the short space of 
6 hours. 

Compare this situation with that of a naval battle in the 
vicinity of New York, with the great mounted guns which 
many of you have seen at Sandy Hook and along the shores 
of the two entrances to New York Harbor. Consider the 
tremendous concentration of planes produced by America’s 
superb manufacturing facilities, which, by sheer weight of 
numbers, could overpower the meager supply of airships 
that could be brought to our shores aboard aircraft carriers. 
Let me say to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
that it is not foggy all of the time; and airships with a 
range of from 500 to 1,000 miles could search out and find 
enemy aircraft—which are notoriously tinderboxes, because 
of the large amount of gasoline they carry—before they could 
approach our shores. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. If my recollection is correct, in some of 
the naval maneuvers in foggy weather the attacking fleet 
was able to come very close to the shore, and the defending 
airplanes were unable to find the fleet. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. It would take from 2 to 3 
or 4 days for aircraft carriers to travel the last thousand 


miles to the American coast; and, while it is conceivable that 


they could not be found, it is hardly possible. 

Mr. GERRY. Aircraft carriers, of course, can travel four 
or five hundred miles in 24 hours. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Likewise, our planes can travel 
almost as many thousand miles as the aircraft carriers can 
travel hundreds of miles, 

Mr. GERRY. And, of course, the experience in maneu- 
vers is that if there is low visibility and foggy weather the 
enemy vessels can make an attack without always being 
found. The Battle of Jutland is an example of that. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. That is largely a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. GERRY. It is a question of conditions. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. It is my frank judgment that 
with the tremendous superiority of aircraft that we could 
create in a very short time—and I favor that type of pro- 
gram—we could seek and find, under practically all condi- 
tions, the aircraft carriers of an enemy, which necessarily 
would be concentrated in one small area. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I wonder if the Senator has the impres- 
sion I have from my reading of World War history—that all 
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the airplanes of the Allies, in conjunction with their fleets, 
were unable to inflict any damage on the German coast off 
Heligoland. The German mines, airplanes, submarines, and 
coast defenses were too much for them. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Yes, and a very, very small 
island. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. That may have a bearing on the matter. 
It seems to me that proves our coast defenses invulnerable 
against any European or Asiatic attack. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Consider the menace of the 
submarine from below, and the bomber from above, to any 
fleet which might attempt to approach our shores. What is 
said of New York may be said to a lesser degree of every 
major port on the two oceans. What chance would an enemy 
fieet have to approach the harbor of Boston, with its many 
fortified islands; or of Norfolk, with its narrow, well-guarded 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay; or of Charleston, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, or the ports on 
Puget Sound? It is unthinkable that any successful invasion 
of this powerful country could be so made. 

The conclusion one reaches is that the only logical basis for 
this expansion program is a defense which would prevent 
interference with our foreign commerce, possibly some inter- 
ference with our coastwise commerce, or some extremely 
remote—as the Senator from Rhode Island says—but possible 
aircraft damage, under the most fortuitous conditions for the 
enemy, to our coastal cities; nome of which could seriously 
cripple the American Nation. The question is whether or not 
these possible and remote items of damage justify us in a 
tremendous expenditure of funds at a time when all we can 
borrow from our people, and all we can exact from them by 
way of taxation, is needed for internal affairs. 

I do not favor proposals establishing geographical lines 
beyond which our naval forces may not go. I think it would 
be suicidal if we did not know that not only our naval officers 
but the Congress itself, in a moment of neeessity, would pay 
no attention to such limitations if the necessity so dictated. 
But I do believe we should not now prepare to safeguard our 
commerce, wherever that commerce might be, against any 
possible combination of enemies; and that is the ultimate 
argument of the proponents of this bill. 


It has been said that we should have, on both oceans, a 


fleet ready and willing to meet any possible combination of 
powers against us. That simply cannot be done, and it need 
not be done. 

For centuries England has enjoyed the benefits of her iso- 
lation, now to some extent lessened by the use of aircraft, 
but still a formidable barrier to any invasion by land forces. 
England never has been invaded since 1066, when William 
the Conqueror came—almost 1,000 years. Our isolation from 
enemies powerful enough to injure us is one of the natural 


‘geographic advantages which we should, and have a right 


to, enjoy. Six thousand miles of ocean on one side, 3,000 
miles of ocean on the other, isolate us from the troubles of 
Asia and the tribulations of Europe. We are closer to being 
a self-contained economic unit than any other major nation 
in the world; I think I might safely say, than any other 
nation in the world big or small. We could get along—true, 
with some discomfort—if we had no foreign commerce. 

The naval-expansion report lists the following as necessi- 
ties which we could not get at all, or in sufficient quantities, 
in the event our shores were blockaded: Tin and rubber, 
manila fiber, silk, manganese, chromium, tungsten, wool, 
quicksilver, and quinine. Those are the only items of which 
we should be deprived, in whole or in part, if our coasts were 
entirely blockaded. Mr. President, with one-tenth of the 
amount of money we propose to expend in this program we 
could buy and store within the boundaries of the United 
States enough of all such materials to answer our require- 
ments for any possible length of time during which our shores 
could be blockaded, and get our money back. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 
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Mr. NYE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator’s argu- 
ment by asking for the insertion in the Recorp at this point 
of the matter to which I am about to refer; but I hope that at 
the conclusion of his remarks there may be printed in the 
Record an article appearing in the New York Times under 
date of Sunday, April 10, 1938, under the heading “Navy 
Encourages Manganese Mining,” in which the contention is 
made that America is quite able to provide its own manga- 
nese requirements in the event of attack. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. I think it would be quite apropos here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. : 

The article is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, April 10, 1938] 


Navy ENCOURAGES MANGANESE MINING—RECENT SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
Focus ATTENTION ON PRODUCTIVE Capaciry or NATION 
(By J. G. Forrest) 

Contracts to supply the Navy Department with 11,500 tons of 
ferromanganese, produced entirely from United States ores, re- 
cently awarded to two domestic manganese-producing companies, 
reveal two significant points regarding the situation of the in- 
dustry in this country. One is that satisfactory manganese can 
be produced from native ores, the other that the “defense con- 
scious” Navy recognizes the need for encouraging the domestic 
industry in the interest of national defense. 

Inasmuch as manganese is an indispensable factor in making 
steel, with 14 pounds of manganese going into every ton, the im- 
portance, to the steel industry as well as to national defense, of 
any broad developments in the manganese field is obvious. 

Undoubtedly three independent current congressional actions, all 
intended to help assure this country a reasonable self-sufficiency 
in this ore, called by the War Department the No. 1 strategic 
mineral, strongly influenced the granting of the Navy contracts. 
This is apparent, because the bidding was open to foreign pro- 
ducers, and, in fact, the prices being paid are higher than some of 
the foreign bids. It is the first considerable purchase of domestic 
manganese by an arm of the Government in many years, since the 
Warld War, to be exact. It is also the first time it ever has been 
purchased for “emergency reserve” purposes. 

ORE SUFFICIENCY CITED 


Ore from Montana, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho is to be 
used in producing the ferromanganese that the Navy is purchasing 
from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., of Denver, one of the two 
successful bidders, Deposits in Virginia, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia will furnish the ore for that purchased from the other suc- 
cessful bidder, E. J. Lavino & Co., of Lynchburg, Va. 

Although this country now consumes around 800,000 tons and 
produces about 7 percent of all the ese that it consumes in 
an average year, there is sufficient ore here to supply all peace- 
time or wartime needs—if there were incentive for working the 
deposits and investing in newly perfected equipment for concen- 
trating the low-content ores. Deposits have been charted in 20 
States, with particularly large ore bodies in South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Arkansas. 

Such incentive, according to testimony before a recent hearing 
of a subcommittee of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, could 
best be provided by two moves: (1) A Government policy of build- 
ing a million-ton emergency ore reserve exclusively from domestic 
sources, as outlined in Senate bill 3460, by Senator JOHN E. MILLER, 
of Arkansas, thus helping stabilize domestic demand; and (2) re- 
moving manganese from the list of odities affected by the 
Brazil and Canada trade pacts and noninclusion of it in future 
similar agreements, as recommended in concurrent resolutions pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives by Representative Francis 
H. Case, of South Dakota, and in the Senate by Senator James E. 
Murray, of Montana. It is estimated that the building up of such 
a reserve would provide approximately 68,000,000 man-hours of 
employment, or about $23,800,000 in wage pay rolls. 

TARIFF CHANGE A BLOW 

American manganese producers, according to J. Carson Adker- 
son, president of the American Manganese Producers Association, 
maintain that several new “beneficiating” processes perfected 
within the last 5 years had just begun to make domestic produc- 
tion feasible when the Brazil and Canadian agreements of 1935 
cut the tariff in half, destroying hopes of even modest profits. 

Evidence that the new processes could enable American deposits 
to compete in industrial markets with the higher content deposits 
of Russia, Africa, and Brazil—given the former tariff protection 
and a more stable home market—was presented by M. B. Gentry 
of the Cuban-American Manganese Corporation, Harold Pumpelly 
of the Domestic Manganese and Development Company of Butte, 
Mont., and Dr. Finn Sparre of E. I. du Pont de Nemours. The 
Cuban ores, of grade similar to those found in the United States, 
have been concentrated into a form that meets the most exacting 
requirements, Mr. Gentry said. 

Senator MILLER stated that his bill is intended to stimulate the 
domestic industry “not only as a means of assuring us adequate 
home sources in time of emergency and freeing us from depend- 
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ence on far-away foreign supplies which might be cut off, but 
also as a means of creating new employment and commerce in 
many of the 20 States having known substantial deposits.” 

Preliminary figures on manganese ore imports for consumption 
in 1937, totaling 911,563 long tons, show Russia as the leading 
supplier, with 383,949 tons. The African Gold Coast furnished 
254,547 tons; Brazil, intended beneficiary of the trade pact, sent 
only 77,988 tons, and India 70,232 tons. Cuba, whose manganese 
is available in this country duty free, sent here 122,937 long tons. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, there is not an 
item in this list which is essential even to the luxuries in our 
food supplies. There is not an item that is essential to the 
life of the American Nation. We should suffer some loss in 
our commerce and trade. Some of our ships might be tied up 
for a time; but life in America would go on in much the 
same fashion as it did before, and as it would after, any 
such upheayal. Report says that 10 percent in money value 
of our manufactured articles are exported. Certainly the 
cost of engaging in an offensive war, the cost of creating and 
maintaining a tremendous war machine would be far greater, 
many times greater, than the cost of recompensing the com- 
parative few who would be injured by the loss of our foreign 
trade. So I conclude this part of my statement with the 
assertion that assuming the worst that could happen within 
the contemplation of reasonable men, the American Nation 
would not be seriously injured if its shores were blockaded 
and it had to live within itself for a few months or years. 

This is not likely. In my judgment, it is not even possible. 
The greatest combination of powers allied against any other 
group in the history of the world was that of the allied 
nations against the central Germanic powers in the last 
World War. Yet there was no real invasion of Germany. 
By that I mean that it did not suffer internally through the 
desecration of its soil. A foe generous in some respects, as 
we were, refrained from invasion. Is it reasonable to assume 
that our friends of a hundred years, the British; our friends 
of 150 years, the French; or even our late enemies, the 
Central Powers, are now going to join in an assault upon an 
American Nation which largely attends to its own business? 
Certainly, the senior Senator from Idaho in his review of the 
history of Japanese-American relations has shown that dan- 
ger from that source is not only unlikely but the thought of it 
almost fantastic. No, Mr. President, it is my belief that with 
a reasonably fair treatment of the other peoples of the 
world, that our Nation has no reason to fear a combination 
which can affect it. 

I regret to say that, like the advocate in a lawsuit, the pro- 
ponents of this measure have convinced themselves of its 
necessity by their constant concern with it. I have in my 
earlier days, at times with great reluctance, undertaken the 
defense of a person charged with a crime, feeling certain 
that the accused was guilty, and by constant association 
with ‘and devotion to his defense have ofttimes myself been 
convinced of an innocence which did not exist—as further 
contemplation—after the heat of the battle was over, clearly 
demonstrated. 

This trait of human nature is demonstrated in this con- 
nection by the statement of the Secretary of the Navy, 
adopted by the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate. I 
desire to read it to the Senate. This was a question pro- 
pounded to the Secretary of the Navy: 

It is said that the United States does not require parity in com- 
batant vessels with Great Britain as the defense problems of 
Great Britain are different from the defense problems of the 
United States (p. 38 of the report). 

The Secretary undertook to answer that by saying: 

It is true that the defense problems of the United States and 
Great Eritain are different. It should logically follow that the 
strength and composition of two navies would be different 
Because the two problems are different it does not con- 
sequently follow that the United States needs a smaller navy 
than that of Great Britain. It might logically follow— 


Says this man who was chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, and has been Secretary of the 
Navy for the past 6 years: 

It might logically follow that the United States needs a larger 
navy than that of Great Britain. When one takes into consider- 
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ation that the United States has long coasts on each ocean to 
defend, island possessions in both the Atlantic and the Pacific to 
defend; * © > 

Mr. President, compare the situation of the British em- 
pire with that of the United States, and then call that state- 
ment reasonable if you can. 

Depending on the strength of f powers that might chal- 
lenge our security and policies, the United States might require 
a Navy stronger than that of Great Britain— 


He continues. Consider the powerful nations which sur- 
round Great Britain, consider her proximity to them, then 
consider the isolation of the United States, and call that 
statement reasonable if you can, It is not in accord with 
the facts. 

Mr. President, this statement plainly and clearly asserts 
that it is the judgment of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and of the Secretary of the Navy that the United States 
needs and requires a Navy stronger than that of Great 
Britain. It is based on the proposition that our coast line 
on the two oceans is greater than that of Great Britain. 
This is a splendid example of the extremity to which an 
advocate will sometimes go, honestly convinced by his con- 
stant association with the problem. 

Let me state, as I said earlier, that if I were a Member of 
the English Parliament I would favor the appropriation of 
money to the very utmost limit of the nation’s ability to pro- 
tect the life line of the English Nation. Forty million people 
live in an area said to be little larger than that of Alabama. 
It would be impossible for that people to produce merely the 
food it needed for subsistence for any length of time. The 
population is absolutely dependent upon what is aptly called 
the British life-line communication with Canada, with Aus- 
tralia, with India, and with other nations which supply the 
needs of the British empire. And rightly the policy of Eng- 
land for centuries has been to maintain that life line. 

England proper has a population of 35,000,000, a density 
of 701 to the square mile. The United States has a popu- 
lation slightly in excess of 120,000,000, with a density of 
40 per square mile. The density in England is 17 times that 
in the United States. 

What are the practical conditions? England has imports 
of $6,000,000,000 per year, taking the figures for the year 
1929. One-third, or $2,000,000,000, represents food imports— 
meat, butter, vegetables, and the other necessities of life to 
the British Empire, I venture to say, although I am not an 
authority upon the subject, that the people of that Empire 
could not exist for 60 days upon the food supply they produce 
within that tight little island. Is there anyone here who 
could say we could be deprived of a single necessity of life if 
we were blockaded for 5 years? We are a very nearly self- 
contained economic unit. England is not. 

That, Mr. President, is why the British Empire needs to 
maintain a tremendous navy, and that is the reason why 
I now challenge the 5-5 ratio with Great Britain, and say 
that at least in the next 2 years, before we can spend a 
dollar of this money, we ought to inquire into the question 
of whether or not it is necessary for our tax-ridden people 
to assume this additional burden. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay a tribute to the forebears of 
two of the distinguished opponents of the pending measure, 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN]. Both, I take it, are of Scan- 
dinavian descent. Has it ever occurred to our colleagues that 
the two Scandinavian countries of Norway and Sweden— 
and Denmark, to a lesser degree—have existed with sub- 
stantially their present borders for centuries, without serious 
menace from the great powers which surround them? The 
storms of wars beat against their borders. They must have 
@ genius for neighborliness. They remain at peace. Why is 
it that our people, isolated, in far better position to maintain 
peace, must be continually either embroiled in international 
difficulties, or preparing to engage in them? 

In conclusion, let me say that I am in favor of the main- 
tenance of a reasonably adequate Navy, and, despite what 
the Senator from Massachusetts said a while ago, I do not 
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hesitate to make that statement. We can maintain such a 
navy, but a fear this super-Navy will impoverish the American 
people. It is not necessary. I have shown, I believe, that 
even if the worst conditions that reasonable men can con- 
template should prevail, that the American Nation, within 
its continental borders, would not seriously suffer. 

I do not think we need as powerful a navy as that of 
England. I do not think we have anything to fear from a 
Japanese Navy which must go 6,000 miles from its bases in 
order to attack us. But more important than either of these 
things, I think it is time for a great, powerful nation, iso- 
lated as we are, not only to conserve its financial resources, 
but to demonstrate to the world that we have some confi- 
dence in civilization, some hope that civilized Christian peo- 
ples will realize that these mad efforts to outbuild and 
outfight other civilized peoples will not continue, and that 
warfare is not going to be the permanent order of business 
in this world of ours. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BO in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. e 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Neale D. Murphy, of 
Rhode Island, to be United State marshal for the district of 
Rhode Island, vice William F. Goucher, term expired. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers for pro- 
motion in the Coast Guard of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees the clerk 
will state the first nomination on the calendar. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before that is done, I 
wish to say that today a nomination has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. It is not on 
the calendar. The nomination is that of Neale D. Murphy, 
of Rhode Island, to be United States marshal for the district 
of Rhode Island. I ask unanimous consent that that nom- 
ination may be confirmed, and that the President be immedi- 
ately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Neale D. 
Murphy, of Rhode Island, to be United States marshal for 
the district of Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nominations of postmasters 
on the calendar be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nominations in the Army 
be confirmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 24 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Monday, May 2, 1938, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received in the Senate April 29 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1938 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Richard C. Patterson, Jr., of New York, to be Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, vice Ernest Gallaudet Draper, 
resigned. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Capt. Thomas Gordon Cranford, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 


with rank from August 1, 1935. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lt. John Stein Walker, Field Artillery, with rank 
from October 1, 1934. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Charles W. Horn to be postmaster at Brantley, Ala., in 
place of C. W. Horn. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1938. 

Robert G. Davis to be postmaster at Gordo, Ala., in place 
of R. G. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires May 12, 
1938. 

Alven H. Powell to be postmaster at Hackleburg, Ala., in 
paoe ad A. H. Powell. Incumbent’s commission expires June 

, 1938. 

Roy L. Nolen to be postmaster at Montgomery, Ala., in 
place of R. L. Nolen. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1938. 

Effie Mann to be postmaster at Nauvoo, Ala., in place of 
Effie Mann. Incumbent’s commission expires May 12, 1938. 

John T. Maddox to be postmaster at Vernon, Ala., in place 
of J. T. Maddox. Incumbent’s commission expires May 23, 
1938. 

ARKANSAS 

Lola B. Gregory to be postmaster at Portland, Ark., in 
place of L. B. Gregory. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1938. 

CALIFORNIA 

Gilbert G. Vann to be postmaster at Arbuckle, Calif., in 
place of G. G. Vann. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
9, 1938. 

Olive G. Nance to be postmaster at Arvin, Calif., in place of 
O. G. Nance. Incumbent’s commission expires May 9, 1938. 

James B. Ogden to be postmaster at Avalon, Calif., in place 
of J. B. Ogden. Incumbent’s commission expires May 7, 1938. 

Charles E. Day to be postmaster at Avenal, Calif., in place 
of C. E. Day. Incumbent’s commission expires May 9, 1938. 

Roy W. Scott to be postmaster at Baldwin Park, Calif., in 
place of R. W. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
8, 1938. 

Frederick A. Dickinson to be postmaster at Ban Lomond, 
Calif., in place of F. A. Dickinson. Incumbent’s commission 
expires May 9, 1938. 

Harry A. Hall to be postmaster at Bigpine, Calif., in place 
of H. A. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expires May 28, 1938. 

Joseph V. Gaffey to be postmaster at Burlingame, Calif., 
in place of J. V. Gaffey. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 7, 1938. 

Harry B. Hooper to be postmaster at Capitola, Calif., in 
place of H. B. Hooper. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
9, 1938. 
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John M. Gondring, Jr., to be postmaster at Ceres, Calif., 
in place of J. M. Gondring, Jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 9, 1938. 

Harold E. Rogers to be postmaster at Chowchilla, Calif., in 
place of H. E. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
1, 1938. 

Alice D. Scanlon to be postmaster at Colfax, Calif., in place 
of A. D. Scanlon. Incumbent’s commission expires May 7, 
1938. 

Alfred F. Seale to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Calif., in 
place of A. F. Seale. Incumbent's commission expires May 7, 
1938. 

Alice E. Schieck to be postmaster at Eldridge, Calif., in 
place of A. E. Schieck. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 8, 1938. 

Frank T. Ashby to be postmaster at Etna, Calif., in place 
of F. T. Ashby. Incumbent’s commission expires May 7, 1938. 

Bert R. Hild to be postmaster at Fair Oaks, Calif., in place 
of B. R. Hild. Incumbent’s commission expires May 9, 1938. 

William D. Mathews to be postmaster at Fort Jones, Calif., 
in place of W. D. Mathews. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 18, 1938. 

Ralph W. Dunham to be postmaster at Greenfield, Calif., 
in place of R. W. Dunham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

Josephine M. Costar to be postmaster at Greenville, Calif., 
in place of J. M. Costar. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

Lena M. Preston to be postmaster at Harbor City, Calif., 
in place of L. M. Preston. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1938. - 

Anthony J. Foster to be postmaster at Hayward, Calif., in 
place of A. J. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
13, 1938. 

George J. Nevin to be postmaster at Huntington Park, Calif., 
in place of G. J. Nevin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 6, 1938. 

Wood I. Glasgow to be postmaster at Le Grand, Calif., in 
place of W. I. Glasgow. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1938. 

Charles M. Jones to be postmaster at Lodi, Calif., in place 
of C. M. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires May 9, 1938. 

Bert A. Wilson to be postmaster at Los Banos, Calif., in 
place of B. A. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
14, 1938. 

Paul W. McGrorty to be postmaster at McCloud, Calif., in 
place of P. W. McGrorty. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1938. 

Joseph T. McInerny to be postmaster at Merced, Calif., in 
place of J. T. McInerny. - Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

John Carlos Rose to be postmaster at Milpitas, Calif., in 
place of J. C. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
18, 1938. 

Phillip J. Dougherty to be postmaster at Monterey, Calif., 
in place of P. J. Dougherty. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 30, 1938. 

Julia M. Ruschin to be postmaster at Newark, Calif., in 
place of J. M. Ruschin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

Lindsey L. Burke to be postmaster at Norwalk, Calif., in 
place of L. L. Burke. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
28, 1938. 

John T. Ireland to be postmaster at Pico, Calif., in place 
of J. T. Ireland. Incumbent’s commission expires May 9, 
1938. 

Josephine Purcell to be postmaster at Represa, Calif., in 
place of Josephine Purcell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1938. 

Merle H. Wiswell to be postmaster at Roseville, Calif., in 
place of M. H. Wiswell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 1, 1938. 

James R. Wilson to be postmaster at Sacramento, Calif., 
in place of J. R. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 


Grace E. Patterson to be postmaster at Samoa, Calif., in 
Place of G. E. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1938. 

George H. Treat to be postmaster at San Andreas, Calif., 
in place of G. H. Treat. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 18, 1938. 

Richard T. Ambrose to be postmaster at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., in place of R. T. Ambrose. Incumbent’s commission 
expires June 1, 1938. 

Edith E. Mason to be postmaster at Santa Fe Springs, 
Calif., in place of E. E. Mason. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 7, 1938. 

Charles S. Catlin to be postmaster at Saticoy, Calif., in 
Place of C. S. Catlin. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
9, 1938. 

Wesley L. Benepe to be postmaster at Sebastopol, Calif., 
in place of W. L. Benepe. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 9, 1938. 

Robert B. Montgomery to be postmaster at Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, Calif., in place of R. B. Montgomery. Incum- 
bent’s commission expires June 13, 1938. 

Arne M. Madsen to be postmaster at Solvang, Calif., in 
place of A. M. Madsen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 9, 1938. 


Harold B. Lull to be postmaster at South Gate, Calif., in ` 


place of H. B. Lull. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
30, 1938. 

William Clyde Brite to be postmaster at Tehachapi, Calif., 
in place of W. C. Brite. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 9, 1938. 

Elsie B. Lausten to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Calif., 
in place of E. B. Lausten. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Harry Bridgewater to be postmaster at Watsonville, Calif., 
in place of Harry Bridgewater. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 9, 1938. 

Fannie R. Willey to be postmaster at Winton, Calif., in 
place of F. R. Willey. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
18, 1938. 

COLORADO 

William J. Murphy to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Colo., 
in place of W. J. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 

Robert P. James to be postmaster at Cedaredge, Colo., 
in place of R. P. James. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 25, 1938. 

Perry N. Cameron to be postmaster at De Beque, Colo., in 
place of P. N. Cameron. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 7, 1938. 

Glenn G. Ellington to be postmaster at Delta, Colo., in 
place of G. G. Ellington. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 

Michael J. Brennan to be postmaster at Durango, Colo., in 
place of M. J. Brennan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 12, 1938. 

Ithal Jenkins to be postmaster at Eads, Colo., in place of 
Ithal Jenkins. Incumbent’s commission expires May 31, 
1938. 

Melvin F. Hofstetter to be postmaster at Hayden, Colo., in 
place of M. F. Hofstetter. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 31, 1938. 

Sadie P. Aspaas to be postmaster at Ignasio, Colo., in place 
of S. P. Aspaas. Incumbent’s commission expires May 7, 
1938. 

Robert R. Menhennett to be postmaster at Kremmling, 
Colo., in place of R. R. Menhennett. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires May 31, 1938. 

Carlos M. Wilson to be postmaster at La Junta, Colo., in 
place of M. H. Wiswell. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 31, 1938. 

Edward H. Applegate, Jr., to be postmaster at Lamar, Colo., 
in place of E. H. Applegate, Jr. Incumbent's commission 
expired April 25, 1938. 
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William H. Harkrader to be postmaster at Las Animas, 
Colo., in place of W. H. Harkrader. Incumbent's commission 
expires May 31, 1938. 

Gus C. Flake to be postmaster at Manitou Springs, Colo., 
in place of G. C. Flake. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 31, 1938. 

Myrtle Hufty to be postmaster at Paonia, Colo., in place of 
Myrtle Hufty. Incumbent’s commission expires May 22, 1938. 

Rice A. Palmer to be postmaster at Redcliff, Colo., in place 
of R. A. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expired April 25, 
1938. 

Grover C. Huffnagle to be postmaster at Ridgway, Colo., in 
place of G. C. Huffnagle. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 31, 1938. 

James F. North to be postmaster at Rocky Ford, Colo., in 
place of J. F. North. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
31, 1938. 

John W. Anson to be postmaster at Silt, Colo., in place of 
J. W. Anson. Incumbent’s commission expires May 12, 1938. 

Herman H. Davis to be postmaster at Springfield, Colo., in 
place of H. H. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
12, 1938. 

Alta M. Cassietto to be postmaster at Telluride, Colo., in 
place of A. M. Cassietto. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 14, 1938. 

George S. Niebuhr to be postmaster at Walsenburg, Colo., 
in place of G. S. Niebuhr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 12, 1938. 

Charles L. Dickson to be postmaster at Westcliffe, Colo., 
in place of C. L. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 31, 1938. 

CONNECTICUT 

Felix J. Wakely to be postmaster at Central Village, Conn., 
in place of F. J. Wakely. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 2, 1938. 

Forrest G. Thatcher to be postmaster at East Hampton, 
Conn., in place of F. G. Thatcher. Incumbent’s commission 
expires May 1, 1938. 

John Welsh to be postmaster at Killingly, Conn., in place 
of John Welsh. Incumbent’s commission expires May 1, 
1938. 

Edward A. Bowes to be postmaster at Saybrook, Conn., in 
place of E. A. Bowes. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1938. 

George H. Robertson to be postmaster at South Coventry, 
Conn., in place of G. H. Robertson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 27, 1938. 

Arthur J. Caisse to be postmaster at South Willington, 
Conn., in place of A. J. Caisse. Incumbent’s commission 
expires May 1, 1938. 

Aaron A. French; Jr., to be postmaster at Sterling, Conn., 
in place of A. A. French, Jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 28, 1938. 

William J. Farnan to be postmaster at Stonington, Conn., 
in place of W. J. Farnan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 1, 1938. 

John J. Burns to be postmaster at Waterford, Conn., in 
place of J. J. Burns. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
1, 1938. 

FLORIDA 

Oliver B. Carr to be postmaster at West Palm Beach, Fla., 

in place of O. B. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expires 


May 9, 1938. 
GEORGIA 


John Day Watterson to be postmaster at Eatonton, Ga., 
in place of J. D. Watterson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 12, 1938. 

John E. Phinazee to be postmaster at Forsyth, Ga., in place 
of J. E. Phinazee. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1938. 

William H. Wood, Jr., to be postmaster at Loganville, Ga., 
in place of W. H. Wood, Jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 
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Robert E. Walker to be postmaster at Roberta, Ga., in 
71 ag R. E. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expires May 

‘Mary E. Everett to be postmaster at St. Simon Island, Ga., 
in place of M. E. Everett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

Jessie Gunter to be postmaster at Social Circle, Ga., in 
place of Jessie Gunter. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
7, 1938. 

George Arnold Ware to be postmaster at Tignall, Ga., in 
place of G. A. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
14, 1938. 

GUAM 


James H. Underwood to be postmaster at Guam, Guam, 
in place of J. H. Underwood. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 25, 1938. 

HAWAII 

Marie Blankenship to be postmaster at Koloa, Hawaii, in 
place of Marie Blankenship. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 18, 1938. 

ILLINOIS 

Joseph F. Speelman to be postmaster at Arcola, Il., in 
place of J. F. Speelman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1938. 

Hugh P. Rigney to be postmaster at Arthur, Ill., in place 
of H. P. Rigney. Incumbent’s commission expires May 3, 
1938. 

Peter F. Harder to be postmaster at Atwood, Ill., in place 
of P. F. Harder. Incumbent’s commission expires May 29, 
1938. ° 

Vernard Dale Snyder to be postmaster at Bethany, Ill., in 
place of V. D. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 

James E. Muckian to be postmaster at Calumet City, Ill., 
in place of J. E. Muckian. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

Elbert McDonald to be postmaster at Carriers Mills, III., 
in place of Elbert McDonald. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 27, 1938. 

Meda Lorton to be postmaster at Cowden, Ill., in place of 
Meda Lorton. Incumbent’s commission expires May 3, 1938. 

George R. Gampher to be postmaster at Eldorado, Ill., in 
place of G. R. Gampher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1938. 

Ida B. Coyle to be postmaster at Equality, Ill., in place of 
I. B. Coyle. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1938. 

Margaret Echols to be postmaster at Flossmoor, IIL, in 
place of Margaret Echols. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 31, 1938. s 

John A. Gill to be postmaster at Galatia, III., in place of 
J. A. Gill. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1938. 

Elmer R. Randolph to be postmaster at Golconda, Ill., in 
place of E. R. Randolph. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1938. 

Oliver P. Dickson to be postmaster at Homer, Ill, in place 
of O. P. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1938. 

Ruth A. Tilford to be postmaster at Mansfield, Il., in place 
of R. A. Tilford. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1938. 

Paul W. Poorman to be postmaster at Mattoon, II., in 
place of P. W. Poorman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 12, 1938. 

Warren S. Smith to be postmaster at Norris City, Ill., in 
place of W. S. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1938. 

William A. Reeds to be postmaster at Oakland, IIL, in place 
of W. A. Reeds. Incumbent’s commission expires May 28, 
1938. 

John F. McCann to be postmaster at Oglesby, Ill., in place 
of J. F. McCann. Incumbent’s commission expires June 18, 
1938. 

John J. Hart to be postmaster at Ottawa, IIL, in place of 
J. J. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1938. 


1938 


James Doherty to be postmaster at Ridgway, Ill., in place of 
James Doherty. Incumbent’s commission expires May 3, 1938. 

Otis M. Lamar to be postmaster at Rosiclare, Ill., in place of 
O.M. Lamar. Incumbent’s commission expires May 3, 1938. 

George C. Miller to be postmaster at Sullivan, III., in place 
of G. C. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1938. 

Earl B. Strickland to be postmaster at Tolono, II., in place 
of E. B. Strickland. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1938. 

_ INDIANA 

Emma V. Spinks to be postmaster at Dugger, Ind., in place 
of E. V. Spinks. Incumbent’s commission expires June 9, 1938. 

Ellis D. Malone to be postmaster at Elnora, Ind., in place of 
E. D. Malone. Incumbent’s commission expires May 3, 1938. 

Marshall Winslow to be postmaster at Greenfield, Ind., in 
place of J. F. Mitchell, Jr., resigned. 

James R. Kelley to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ind., in place 
of J. R. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expires May 1, 1938. 

Walter J. Smith to be postmaster at Loogootee, Ind., in 
place of W. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires May 3, 
1938. 

L. Edgar Feagans to be postmaster at Montgomery, Ind., 
in place of L. E. Feagans. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1938. 

Gordon B. Olvey to be postmaster at Noblesville, Ind., in 
place of G. B. Olvey. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
30, 1938. 

Alva K. Costin to be postmaster at Paragon, Ind., in place 
of A. K. Costin. Incumbent’s commission expires June 9, 
1938. 

Walter S. Kensler to be postmaster at Vincennes, Ind., in 
place of W. S. Kensler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1938. 

Patrick D. Sullivan to be postmaster at Whiting, Ind., in 
place of P. D. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
9, 1938. 

KANSAS 

John C. Cox to be postmaster at Augusta, Kans., in place 
of J. C. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires May 1, 1938. 

Beulah H. Stewart to be postmaster at Baldwin City, Kans., 
in place of B. H. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

Alvin M. Johnson to be postmaster at Canton, Kans., in 
place of A. M. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 1, 1938. 

Sam C. Scott to be postmaster at Conway Springs, Kans., 
in place of S. C. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
1, 1938. 

Lula E. Kempin to be postmaster at Corning, Kans., in 
place of L. E. Kempin. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
Tuary 28, 1938. 

Roger M. Williams to be postmaster at Lawrence, Kans., 
in place of R. M. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

Henderson E. Six to be postmaster at Lyons, Kans., in 
place of H. E. Six. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, 1938. 

Charles E. Mansfield to be postmaster at McCune, Kans., 
in place of C. E. Mansfield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1938. 

John W. Sheridan to be postmaster at Paola, Kans., in 
place of J. W. Sheridan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1938. 

Ronald E. Mangrum to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Kans., 
in place of R. E. Mangrum. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 25, 1938. 

Anne W. VanBebber to be postmaster at Troy, Kans., in 
place of A. W. VanBebber. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1938. 

KENTUCKY 

Nora Dixon McGee to be postmaster at Burkesville, Ky., 
in place of N. D. McGee. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 1, 1938. 
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Nathaniel M. Elliott to be postmaster at Corbin, Ky., in 
place of N. M. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
17, 1938. - 

John A. Van Pelt to be postmaster at Kenvir, Ky., in place 
of J. A. Van Pelt. Incumbent’s commission expires May 12, 
1938. 

Katy Mullins to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ky., in 
place of Katy Mullins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 18, 1938. 

Mason E. Burton to be postmaster at Somerset, Ky., in 
place of M. E. Burton. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
1, 1938. 

LOUISIANA 

Samuel Haas to be postmaster at Alexandria, La., in place 
of Samuel Haas. Incumbent’s commission expires June 18, 
1938. 

MAINE 

Roland S. Plummer to be postmaster at Harrington, 
Maine, in place of R. S. Plummer. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 2, 1938. 

F. Raymond Brewster to be postmaster at Ogunquit, 
Maine, in place of F. R. Brewster. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 31, 1938. 

Ernest F. Poulin to be postmaster at Waterville, Maine, in 
place of E. F. Poulin. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
25, 1938. 

MARYLAND 


Jacob R. L. Wink to be postmaster at Manchester, Md., in 
place of J. R. L. Wink. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 25, 1938. 

Frances H. Matthews to be postmaster at Oakland, Md., in 
place of F. H. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 12, 1938. 

Howard Griffith to be postmaster at Silver Spring, Md., 
in place of Howard Griffith. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 22, 1938. 

Nellie T. Reed to be postmaster at Williamsport, Md., in 
place of N. T. Reed. Incumbent's commission expired April 
25, 1938. 

MINNESOTA 

Benjamin M. Loeffier to be postmaster at Albert Lea, Minn., 
in place of B. M. Loeffier. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 12, 1938. 

Bert C. Hazle to be postmaster at Alden, Minn., in place 
ie B. C. Hazle, Incumbent’s commission expires May 12, 
1938. 

Gertrude M. McGowan to be postmaster at Appleton, 
Minn. in place of G. M. McGowan. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires June 18, 1938. 

Charles B. Fraser to be postmaster at Battle Lake, Minn., 
in place of C. B. Fraser. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 12, 1938. 

Henry P. Dunn to be postmaster at Brainerd, Minn., in 
place of H. P. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
12, 1938. 

James L. Paul to be postmaster at Browns Valley, Minn., 
in place of J. L. Paul. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1938. 

Paul F. Preice to be postmaster at Calumet, Minn., in 
pince. a P. F. Preice. Incumbent’s commission expires June 

Howard H. Gunz to be postmaster at Center City, Minn., in 
place of H. H. Gunz. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
13, 1938. 

Elmer J. Larson to be postmaster at Cokato, Minn., in 
place of E. J. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
12, 1938. . 

Alexander Kolhei to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Minn., 
in place of Alexander Kolhei. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 12, 1938. 

Glen J. Merritt to be postmaster at Duluth, Minn., in place 
of G. J. Merritt. Incumbent’s commission expires May 12, 
1938. 
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Aloysius I. Donahue to be postmaster at Elk River, Minn., 
in place of A. I. Donahue. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 13, 1938. 

William Guthier to be postmaster at Emmons, Minn., in 
place of William Guthier. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1938. 

Dagny G. Sundahl to be postmaster at Grove City, Minn., 
in place of D. G. Sundahl. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 12, 1938. i 

Tiliman A. Brokken to be postmaster at Harmony, Minn., 
in place of T. A. Brokken. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1938. - 

Flora P. Lowry to be postmaster at Hollandale, Minn., in 
place of F. P. Lowry. Incumbents commission expires June 
13, 1938. 

Bernice Otto to be postmaster at Isanti, Minn., in place of 
Bernice Otto. Incumbent’s commission expired April 19, 
1938. 

Ignatius F. Lano to be postmaster at Long Prairie, Minn., 
in place of I. F. Lano. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 18, 1938. 

Peter H. Riede to be postmaster at Mabel, Minn., in place 
of P. H. Riede. Incumbent’s commission expired April 19, 
1938. 

Joseph G. Bauer to be postmaster at Madison, Minn., in 
place of J. G. Bauer. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
12, 1938. 

Francis L. Dolan to be postmaster at Milroy, Minn., in place 
of F. L. Dolan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 19, 
1938. 

John P. Lanto to be postmaster at Nashwauk, Minn., in 
place of J. P. Lanto. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
18, 1938. 

Carl C. Heibel to be postmaster at Northfield, Minn., in 
place of C. C. Heibel. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
12, 1938. 

Michael E. Gartner to be postmaster at Preston, Minn., in 
place of M. E. Gartner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 12, 1938. 

Henry Schneider to be postmaster at Rush City, Minn., in 
place of Henry Schneider. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1938. 

Arthur A. Van Dyke to be postmaster at St. Paul, Minn., 
in place of A. A. Van Dyke. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 18, 1938. 

Andrew Anderson to be postmaster at Thief River Falls, 
Minn., in place of Andrew Anderson. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires May 12, 1938. 

Ewald G. Krueger to be postmaster at Vergas, Minn., in 
place of E. G. Krueger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 12, 1938. 

Loretta M. Harper to be postmaster at Worthington, Minn., 
in place of L. M. Harper. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 12, 1938. 

Sarah E. Jones to be postmaster at Zimmerman, Minn., in 
place of S. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
12, 1938. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Susie S. Burrous to be postmaster at West Point, Miss., in 
place of S. S. Burrous. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
3, 1938. 

MISSOURI 

Thomas A. Breen to be postmaster at Brookfield, Mo., in 
place of T. A. Breen. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
9, 1938. 

William P. Clarkson to be postmaster at Callao, Mo., in 
place of W. P. Clarkson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 9, 1938. : 

Pat Malone to be postmaster at Jamesport, Mo., in place of 
B. I. McCue, resigned. 

Lamonte R. Saxbury to be postmaster at Queen City, Mo., 
in place of L. R. Saxbury. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 13, 1938. 
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Russell B. Somerville to be postmaster at McCook, Nebr., 
in place of R. B. Somerville. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 28, 1938. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Arthur P. Varney to be postmaster at Alton, N. H., in place 
of A. P. Varney. Incumbent’s commission expires June 6, 
1938. 

Irving H. Brown to be postmaster at Campton, N. H., in 
place of I. H. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
13, 1938. 

David V. Cahalane to be postmaster at Charlestown, N. H., 
in place of D. V. Cahalane. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 13, 1938. 

Clarence A. Burt to be postmaster at Concord, N. H., in 
ce C. A. Burt. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

1938. 

Frank B. Farley to be postmaster at Dublin, N. H., in place 
of F. B. Farley. Incumbent's commission expires May 7, 1938. 

Joseph A. Gorman to be postmaster at Durham, N. H., in 
place of J. A. Gorman. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

Willis E. Herbert to be postmaster at Franconia, N. H., in 
place of W. E. Herbert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 17, 1938. 4 

Joseph A. Desrosiers to be postmaster at Greenville, N. H., 
in place of J. A. Desrosiers, Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 18, 1938. r 

William F. Keating to be postmaster at Hill, N. H., in place 
of W. F. Keating. Incumbent’s commission expires June 18, 
1938. 

George W. Moulton to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. H., in 
place of G. W. Moulton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 29, 1938. 

Jeremiah D. Hallisey to be postmaster at Nashua, N. H., in 
place of J. D. Hallisey. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 17, 1938. 

Benjamin H. Dodge to be postmaster at New Boston, N. H., 
in place of B. H. Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 25, 1938. 

Robert E. Gould to be postmaster at Newport, N. H., in 
place of R. E. Gould. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
25, 1938. 

David F. Jackson to be postmaster at Pittsfield, N. H., in 
place of D. F. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

Polycarpe Tardif to be postmaster at Somersworth, N. H., 
in place of Polycarpe Tardif. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 7, 1938. 

Edward S. Perkins to be postmaster at Sunapee, N. H., in 
place of E. S. Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
17, 1938. 

Richard U. Cogswell to be postmaster at Warner, N. H., in 
Place of R. U. Cogswell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 25, 1938. 

Marion H. Weeks to be postmaster at Warren, N. H., in 
place of M. H. Weeks. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

Margaret A. Laughery to be postmaster at Whitefield, . 
N. H., in place of M. A. Laughery. Incumbent's commission 
expired April 28, 1938. 

NEW JERSEY 


Marie Pisecco to be postmaster at Woodbury Heights, N. J. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1937. 
NEW MEXICO 

Dominic Rollie to be postmaster at Gallup, N. Mex., in 
place of Dominic Rollie. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 7, 1938. 

Gertrude E. White to be postmaster at Melrose, N, Mex., in 
place of G. E. White. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
18, 1938. 


1938 


NEW YORK 


Joseph W. Cain to be postmaster at Adams, N. Y., in place 
of J. W. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1938. 

William S. Brown to be postmaster at Antwerp, N. Y., in 
place of W. S. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

James P. Bruen to be postmaster at Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
in place of J. P. Bruen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Hanna A. Williams to be postmaster at Belleville, N. Y., in 
Place of H. A. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Leonard A. Wiley to be postmaster at Cape Vincent, N. Y., 
in place of L, A. Wiley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Burdette G. Dewell to be postmaster at Catskill, N. Y., in 
place of B. G. Dewell. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

Thomas F. J. Hannan to be postmaster at Chappaqua, 
N. Y., in place of T, F. J. Hannan. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 31, 1938. 

William J. Casselman to be postmaster at Clayton, N. Y., in 
place of W. J. Casselman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Clayton I. Burch to be postmaster at Earlville, N. Y., in 
place of C. I. Burch. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

Fred S. Tripp to be postmaster at Guilford, N. Y., in place 
of F. S. Tripp. Incumbent’s commission expires May 28, 
1938. 

Matthew F. Dixon to be postmaster at Hamilton, N. Y., in 
place of M. F. Dixon. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

William L. McGranaghan to be postmaster at Hancock, 
N. Y., in place of W. L. McGranaghan. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired January 31, 1938. 

Katherine C. Newton to be postmaster at Homer, N. Y., in 
place of K. C. Newton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 22, 1938. 

John V. Kellogg to be postmaster at Interlaken, N. Y., in 
place of J. V. Kellogg. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

Clyde S. Edmister to be postmaster at Lisle, N. Y., in 
place of C. S. Edmister. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Louis C. Donovan to be postmaster at Mount Morris, N. Y., 
in place of L. C. Donovan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1938. 

Hiram C. Denton to be postmaster at Northville, N. Y., in 
place of H. C. Denton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

William F. McNichol to be postmaster at Nyack, N. Y., in 
place of W. F. McNichol. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

William E. Farnsworth to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. V., 
in place of W. E. Farnsworth. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1938. 

Robert E. Purcell to be postmaster at Philadelphia, N. Y., 
in place of R. E. Purcell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1938. 

George O. Fountain to be postmaster at Scarborough, N. Y., 
in place of G. O. Fountain. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 8, 1938. 

Raymond J. Slattery to be postmaster at Trudeau, N. Y., 
in place of R. J. Slattery. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1938. 

Jesse S. Crane to be postmaster at Vestal, N. Y., in place 
of J. S. Crane. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1938. 

Oliver C. Cone to be postmaster at Waterloo, N. Y., in 
place of O. C. Cone. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 
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Dennis A. Ferris to be postmaster at Windham, N. Y., in 
place of D. A. Ferris. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1938. 

NORTH CAROLINA - 

Wiliam H. Snuggs to be postmaster at Albemarle, N. C., 
in place of W. H. Snuggs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Wythe M. Peyton to be postmaster at Asheville, N. C., in 
place of W. M. Peyton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

Don P. Steed to be postmaster at Candor, N. C., in place of 
Don P. Steed. Incumbent’s commission expires May 16, 1938. 

Rufas C. Powell to be postmaster at Denton, N. C., in place 
of R. C. Powell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 30, 
1938. 

Wilburn E. Berry to be postmaster at Drexel, N. C., in place 
of W. E. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expires May 16, 
1938. 

William T. Culpepper to be postmaster at Elizabeth City, 
N. C., in place of W. T. Culpepper. Incumbent’s commission 
expires May 29, 1938. 

Berta B. White to be postmaster at Ellerbe, N. C., in place 
of B. B. White. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 
1938. 

Harry L. Ward to be postmaster at Gatesville, N. C., in 
place of H. L. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
28, 1938. 

Mabel W. Jordan to be postmaster at Gibsonville, N. C., in 
place of M. W. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 4, 1938. 

Thomas T. Hollingsworth to be postmaster at Greenville, 
N. C., in place of T. T. Hollingsworth. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires May 29, 1938. 

Robert S. Doak to be postmaster at Guilford College, N. C., 
in place of R. S. Doak. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
16, 1938. 

John E. Morris to be postmaster at Hertford, N. C., in 
Place of J. E. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
29, 1938. 

Stephen C. Clark to be postmaster at High Point, N. C., in 
place of S. C. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
18, 1938. 

James J. Parker to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, N. C., 
in place of J. J. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 22, 1938. 

Wightman C. Vick to be postmaster at Norwood, N. C., in 
place of W. C. Vick. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
29, 1938. 

George W. Hardison to be postmaster at Plymouth, N. C., 
in place of G. W. Hardison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1938. 

Louella Swindell to be postmaster at Swanquarter, N. C., 
in place of Louella Swindell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires June 13, 1938. 

Leslie T. Fowden to be postmaster at Williamston, N. C., 
in place of L. T. Fowden. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 16, 1938. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Henry D. Mack to be postmaster at Dickey, N. Dak., in 
place of H. D. Mack. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1938. 

Orpha B. Wells to be postmaster at Robinson, N. Dak., in 
place of O. B. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1938. 

OHIO 

Ella M. Hanson to be postmaster at Apple Creek, Ohio, in 
place of E. M. Hanson. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 18, 1938. 

John M. Hudson to be postmaster at Bigprairie, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. Hudson. Incumbent’s commission. expires 
June 12, 1938. 

Frank G. Schalmo to be postmaster at Canal Fulton, Ohio, 
in place of F. G. Schalmo. Incumbent's commission expires 
May 2, 1938. 
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Lloyd D. Poorman to be postmaster at Dalton, Ohio, in 
place of L. D. Poorman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 2, 1938. 

Charles Fishley to be postmaster at Mineral City, Ohio, 
in place of Charles Fishley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 29, 1938. 

Charles A. Hart to be postmaster at Minerva, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
18, 1938. 

Robert J. Hickin to be postmaster at Rittman, Ohio, in 
place of R. J. Hickin. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
1, 1938. 

OKLAHOMA 

Martin G. Kizer to be postmaster at Apache, Okla., in place 
of M. G. Kizer. Incumbent’s commission expires May 22, 
1938. 

David S. Williams to be postmaster at Purcell, Okla., in 
place of D. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 7, 1938. : 

OREGON 

William J. McLean to be postmaster at Kerby, Oreg., in 
place of W. J. McLean. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 25, 1938. 

Bryan Dieckman to be postmaster at Myrtle Creek, Oreg., 
in place of Bryan Dieckman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 25, 1938. 

Elton A. Schroeder to be postmaster at Myrtle Point, Oreg., 
in place of E. A. Schroeder. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 22, 1938. 

Grace E. Neibert to be postmaster at Stayton, Oreg., in 
place of G. E. Neibert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 2, 1938. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Grace Brubaker to be postmaster at Claysburg, Pa., in 
place of Grace Brubaker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 

Ethel G. Davis to be postmaster at Duncansville, Pa., in 
place of E. G. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
18, 1938. 

Wilbur G. Warner to be postmaster at Leighton, Pa., in 
place of W. G. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 

Penrose L. Young to be postmaster at Northampton, Pa., 
in place of P. L. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 

James W. Hatch to be postmaster at North Girard, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Hatch. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
12, 1938. 

James F. Dugan to be postmaster at Osceola Mills, Pa., in 
place of J. F. Dugan. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
6, 1938. 

Russell W. Mosteller to be postmaster at Pen Argyl, Pa., 
in place of R. W. Mosteller. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 6, 1938. 

George G. Foley to be postmaster at Pocono Manor, Pa., 
in place of G. G. Foley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 12; 1938. 

Earl R. Young to be postmaster at Weatherly, Pa., in place 
of E. R. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires June 6, 
1938. 

George D. Arner to be postmaster at Weissport, Pa., in 
place of G. D. Arner. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
6, 1938. 

Charles J. Trexler to be postmaster at Windgap, Pa., in 
place of C. J. Trexler. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
9, 1938. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Fred Beauchaine to be postmaster at Warren, R. I., in place 
of Fred Beauchaine. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
28, 1938. 

SAMOA 

David J. McMullin to be postmaster at Pago Pago, Samoa, 
in place of D. J. McMullin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 25, 1938. 
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TENNESSEE 

Guy W. Mobley to be postmaster at Bells, Tenn., in place of 
ve Ate Mobley. Incumbent’s commission expires May 24, 

Ernest F. Dennis to be postmaster at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in place of E. F. Dennis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1938. 

William G. McDonough to be postmaster at McMinnville, 
Tenn., in place of W. G. McDonough. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired April 28, 1938. 

Paul S. Savage to be postmaster at Ripley, Tenn., in place 
y Bs S. Savage. Incumbent’s commission expires May 24, 

38. 

TEXAS 

Joseph Y. Fraser to be postmaster at Colorado, Tex., in 

piao of J. Y. Fraser, Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1938. 

Milton L. Burleson to be postmaster at El Paso, Tex., in 
place of M. L. Burleson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 28, 1938. 

William A. Farek to be postmaster at Schulenburg, Tex., 
in place of W. A. Farek. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1938. 

Carl R. Nall to be postmaster at Sherman, Tex., in place 
of C. R. Nall. Incumbent’s commission expires May 23, 1938. 
VIRGINIA 

Lewis C. Jamison to be postmaster at Boone Mill, Va., in 
place of L. C. Jamison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

Russell T. Stuart to be postmaster at Grundy, Va. in place 
of C. E. Smith, resigned. 

Walter McC. Greer to be postmaster at Rockymount, Va., 
in place of W. M. Greer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Alvaro de Lugo to be postmaster at Charlotte Amalie, Vir- 
gin Islands, in place of Alvaro de Lugo. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expires June 13, 1938. 

Bartholin R. Larsen to be postmaster at Christiansted, 
Virgin Islands, in place of B. R. Larsen. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired April 25, 1938. 

WISCONSIN 


William A. Roblier to be postmaster at Coloma, Wis., in 
place of W. A. Roblier. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 13, 1938. 

John T. Tovey to be postmaster at Fremont, Wis., in place 
10 s T. Tovey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 

38. 

Max R. Alling to be postmaster at Green Lake, Wis., in 
place of M. R. Alling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

James A. Stewart to be postmaster at Lac du Flambeau, 
Wis., in place of J. A. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 15, 1938. 

Walter J. Hyland to be postmaster at Madison, Wis., in 
ey of W. J. Hyland. Incumbent’s commission expires May 

, 1938. 

Frank J. Horak to be postmaster at Oconto, Wis., in place 
of F. J. Horak. Incumbent’s commission expires May 15, 
1938. 

Raymond A. Whitehead to be postmaster at Phelps, Wis., 
in place of R. A. Whitehead. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 22, 1938. 

John V. Nickodem to be postmaster at Princeton, Wis., in 
place of J. V. Nickodem. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1938. 

Irwin J. Rieck to be postmaster at Weyauwega, Wis., in 
place of I. J. Rieck. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1938. 

Edwin F. Smith to be postmaster at Wisconsin Veterans’ 
Home, Wis., in place of E. F. Smith. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired April 28, 1938. 


1938 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 29 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Neale D. Murphy to be United States marshal for the district 

of Rhode Island. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Walter Campbell Sweeney to be major general. 

Daniel Van Voorhis to be major general. 

Walter Schuyler Grant to be major general. 

Ben Lear to be major general. 

Robert Charlwood Richardson, Jr., to be brigadier general. 

Francis Webster Honeycutt to be brigadier general 

George Veazey Strong to be brigadier general. 

Irving Joseph Phillipson to be brigadier general. 

Donald Cameron Cubbison to be brigadier general. 

Charles Fullington Thompson to be brigadier general. 

Clarence Self Ridley to be brigadier general. 

Henry Tacitus Burgin to be brigadier general. 

Charles Macon Wesson to be Chief of Ordnance, with the 
rank of major general. 

Earl McFarland to be Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, 
with the rank of brigadier general. 

Charles Tillman Harris, Jr., to be Assistant to the Chief of 
Ordnance, with the rank of brigadier general. 

Barton Kyle Yount to be Assistant to the Chief of the Air 
Corps, with the rank of brigadier general. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Maj. Talley Dozier Joiner to Adjutant General’s Department. 
Capt. Ralph Pulsifer to Adjutant General’s Department. 
Maj. Archer Lynn Lerch to Judge Advocate General’s 

Department. 
Maj. Harold Borden Bliss to Quartermaster Corps. 
Maj. Clare Wallace Woodward to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Carter Marion Kolb to Quartermaster Corps. 
Capt. Gervais William Trichel to Ordnance Department. 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Frank Eckel Taylor to be major, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department. 
POSTMASTERS 

CALIFORNIA 
Palmer C. Risley, Arrowhead Springs. 
Robert A. Clothier, Cotati. 
Lillian F. Young, Desert Center. 
Edith A. Knudsen, Klamath. 
Xerxes Kemp Stout, La Mesa. 
Myrtle M. Evers, Novato. 
Charles A. Turner, Oceanside. 
Spencer Briggs, Oleum. 
Janet R. Carroll, Pebble Beach. 
George W. Megrew, Rancho Santa Fe. 
Janet D. Watson, Tahoe. 
Richard M. Wood, Thermal. 

MICHIGAN 
George W. Hackney, Mount Morris. 

MISSOURI 

Nettie Morgan, Camdenton. 
Jesse A. Twyman, Triplett. 
Mahlon N. White, Warsaw. 

NEBRASKA 
Ernest J. Kaltenborn, Waco. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Ronald Keeley, Hazen. 
“OHIO 

Charles A. Kirk, Toledo. 
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WYOMING 

Minnie C. Corum to be postmaster at Encampment, Wyo., 

in place of M. C. Corum. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1938. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Ralph D. Kester, Enid. 
VERMONT 
Kenneth Alan Tudhope, North Hero, 
WYOMING 
Jesse B. Budd, Big Piney. 
John F. Cook, Cody. 
Myra E. Geer, Cokeville. 
Frederick W. Chamberlain, Greybull. 
Andrew Morrow, Kemmerer, 
Albert E. Holliday, Laramie, 
Allen T. Frans, Meeteetse. 
Dorsey T. Shoemaker, Torrington. 


SENATE 
MOonbDAy, May 2, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, April 29, 1938, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 

$ MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
that the roll may be called in order to secure one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Holt Overton 
Andrews Connally Johnson, Colo Pittman 
Ashurst Copeland King Pope 
Austin Davis La Follette Reynolds 
Batley Dieterich Lee Russell 
Bankhead Donahey Lewis Schwartz 
Barkley Duffy Logan Schwellenbach 
Ellender Lonergan Sheppard 
Bilbo Frazier Lundeen Shipstead 
Bone George McAdoo Smathers 
Borah Gerry McCarran Smith 
Bridges Gibson McGill Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McKellar 
—— N. H neo by actA ——— 
Bulkley reen oney 
Bulow Guffey Miller Vandenberg 
Burke Hale Minton Van Nuys 
Byrd Harrison Murray Walsh 
Byrnes Hatch Neely White 
Capper Hayden Norris 
Caraway Herring Nye 
Chavez Hitchcock O'Mahoney 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hucues] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MILTON], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are 
detained on important public business, 

I further announce that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
TxHomas], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. McNARY. TI announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNson] is necessarily absent from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lobo! is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—FOREST 
SERVICE (S. DOC. NO. 174) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 

cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
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a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture (National Forest Protection and Management), 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, amounting to $500,000, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
REVENUE FOR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide revenue for the government of the Vir- 
gin Islands, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
RESOLUTIONS AND ORDINANCES OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS, VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate three letters 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of resolutions and ordinances passed by 
the Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John and by 
the Municipal Council of St. Croix, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, were referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF GREATER TEXAS AND PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the members of the United States Greater Texas and Pan 
American Exposition Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report concerning the participation of the Government 
of the United States in the exposition held in Dallas, Tex., in 
1937, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by Lodge No. 1011 of the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, of East Chicago, Ind., favoring the 
President’s recovery program, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of 
a petition from William Edwin Sherman, of Hibbing, Minn., 
praying for the deportation of all aliens unsympathetic with 
the constitutional form of the United States Government, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Commissioners of Judith Basin County, Mont., favoring the 
enactment of House bill 4199, proposing to pay a maximum 
pension of $200 monthly to all persons reaching 60 years 
of age who thereafter retire from gainful employment, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Central Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis, Mo., favor- 
ing the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 266) increasing 
the limit of expenditures for the investigation of violations 
of the right of free speech and assembly and interference 
with the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH presented a resolution adopted by the In- 
dustrial Union Council, of Worcester, Mass., favoring the 
appropriation of additional funds to be spent in the promo- 
tion of recovery in industry and for the relief of the unem- 
ployed, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Tax League of Watertown, Inc., of Water- 
town; the board of directors of the Taxpayers Association, 
of Colrain, and the board of directors of the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England, of Boston, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, protesting against the appropriation of 
additional funds for the promotion of recovery in industry, 
except to the extent to continue the existing work-relief 
program for the needs of the unemployed, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Association 
of Master Plumbers of the State of Massachusetts, protest- 
ing against alleged acts of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion detrimental to plumbing contractors, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Worces- 
ter, Mass., remonstrating against the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 153, to prohibit the trade practices of “block book- 
ing” and “blind selling” in the motion-picture industry, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3010) to repeal and reenact 
section 83 of the Judicial Code, as amended, relating to 
Federal court districts in the State of Kentucky, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1682) 
thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which referred the bill (S. 3417) for the relief of the State 
of Wyoming, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1683) thereon. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ (for Mr. WHEELER), from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 3502) to protect producers, manufacturers, and consum- 
ers from the unrevealed presence of substitutes and mixtures 
in spun, woven, or knitted or felted fabrics and in garments 
or articles of apparel or other articles made therefrom, and 
for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1685) thereon. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 29) to declare that a citizen of 
the United States who votes in a political election in a 
foreign state or who participates in certain voting abroad to 
determine sovereignty of foreign territory shall lose United 
States citizenship and nationality, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1684) thereon, 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3744) to assert the jurisdiction 
of the United States over certain portions of the Bering Sea 
and the submerged land thereunder, reported it without 
amendment. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

A bill (S. 3933) for the relief of Celina Groulx; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HATCH and Mr. CHAVEZ: 

A bill (S. 3934) to amend the act entitled “An act to stop 
injury to the public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing 
and soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly use, im- 
provement, and development, to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry dependent upon the public range, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1934, as amended, with respect to 
the issuance of grazing permits in the State of New Mexico; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

A bill (S. 3935) for the relief of Anne S. Russell, Lottie- 


belle S. Cain, and Gladys O. Britt; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BONE: 

A bill (S. 3936) to amend sections 811 (b) and 907 (c) of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, HERRING: 

A bill (S. 3937) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

A bill (S. 3938) to authorize the transfer to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Treasury of portions of the 
property within the military reservation known as the 
Morehead City Target Range, N. C., for the construction 
of improvements thereon and for other purposes (with 
5 papers); to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3939) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the discovery of America by Leif 
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Erikson in connection with the national Leif Erikson cele- 
bration to be held at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., on 
October 9, 1939; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

A bill (S. 3940) authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to adjust and settle the claim of Oscar L. 
Mather (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. a 

A bill (S. 3941) to amend paragraph (6) of subsection 
(b) of section 203 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

A bill (S. 3942) granting an increase of pension to Mertie 
Lorain Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3943) for the relief of the estate of Orson 
Thomas; to the Committee on Claims. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3944) to regulate the practice of 
optometry in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BILBO and Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3945) prohibiting officers and employees of the 
United States from receiving payments of special taxes on 
liquor dealers from persons engaged in the business of sell- 
ing liquors in violation of State laws: to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3946) for the relief of Stella Quine; to the 
Commiteee on Claims. 

By Mr, COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3947) for the relief of Sachs Mercantile Co., 
Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TRUMAN (for Mr. WAGNER) : 

A bill (S. 3948) to amend so much of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, as relates to rail- 
roads; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 288) repealing the joint 
resolution to prohibit the export of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war from the United States to Spain, ap- 
proved January 8, 1937, and conditionally raising the em- 
bargo against the Government of Spain; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 289) to provide that the 
United States extend an invitation to the Governments of 
the American Republics, members of the Pan American 
Union, to hold the Eighth American Scientific Congress in 
the United States in 1940 om the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan American Union; to 
invite these Governments to participate in the proposed con- 
gress; and to authorize an appropriation for the expenses 
thereof; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REAPPORTIONMENT OF COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], I introduce a bill 
for appropriate reference and ask that it be printed in full 
in the Record. I also ask that a statement in connection 
therewith may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3949) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (h) of section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by 
inserting, immediately after “Secretary” and before the colon, the 
following: and any part of the acreage allotted to individual 
farms in the State which it is determined, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, will not -be planted to 
cotton in the year for which the allotment is made shall be de- 
ducted from the allotments to such farms and may be appor- 
tioned, in amounts determined by the Secretary to be fair and 
reasonable, to farms receiving allotments which the Secretary 
determines are inadequate and not representative in view of the 
past production of cotton and the acreage diverted from the pro- 
duction of cotton on such farms under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program in the immediately preceding year.” 
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The statement was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
STATEMENT WITH REGARD TO PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SUBSECTION 


(H) OF SECTION 344 OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938 


This amendment provides for the part of the allot- 
ments to individual farms which will not be used and for appor- 
tioning such acreage as will not be used to farms on which in the 
previous year acreage was diverted from cotton production under 
the agricultural conservation program and whose allotments the 
Secretary determines are inadequate. The allotments to farms 
which do not use their entire allotment will be reduced by the 
amount not used. 

This provision will permit the use of the frozen allotments for 
eliminating inequities which have arisen, particularly in the case 
of farms which, because they have been cooperators in the pro- 
gram, have a lower history of production than noncoo; g 
farms and consequently receive a smaller allotment in proportion 
to their total acreage under the provisions of subsection (h) than 
do the noncooperating farms. 


PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND HARBORS— AMENDMENT 


Mr. HALE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10298) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


FIRE AND LIGHTNING INSURANCE RATES—AMENDMENT 

Mr. TRUMAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3730) to provide for insurance 
rates against loss by fire and lightning, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS BY POPULAR 

VOTE—AMENDMENT 

Mr. AUSTIN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the ratification of constitutional amendments by 
popular vote, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9218) to 
establish the composition of the United States Navy, to 
authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERSTATE RAILROADS AND AFFILIATES 


Mr. BONE (for Mr. WHEELER) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 273), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 71, Seventy-fourth 
first session, agreed to May 20, 1935, authorizing an investigation of 
railroad financing and certain other matters, as continued by Sen- 
ate Resolution 227, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, and as 
amended by Senate Resolution 86, Seventy-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion, is hereby continued in full force and effect during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and the Committee on Interstate Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized to expend from the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
such sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods, the amounts here- 
tofore authorized for said purposes. 


SPIRIT OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR DAVIS 


(Mr. McNary asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a speech delivered by Senator Davis on Sunday, 
March 27, 1938, during the dedication exercises of the Ark 
at Beth El Congregation, at Pittsburgh, Pa., which appears 
in the Appendix.] i 

THE PRESIDENT’S RECOVERY PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR 

BENSON 

(Mr. ScHWELLENBACH asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a radio address on the President's re- 
covery program, delivered by Gov. Elmer A. Benson, of 
Minnesota, on Thursday, April 21, 1938, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY FORMER COMPTROLLER GENERAL M’CARL BEFORE 
COMPTROLLER’S INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

[Mr. Townsend asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. J. R. McCarl, 
former Comptroller General of the United States, on April 
25, 1938, before the Comptroller's Institute of America, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

HEYWOOD BROUN’S ARTICLE ON PRESIDENTIAL THIRD TERM 


(Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Heywood Broun on the question of 
a third Presidential term, which appears in the Appendix:] 


WITHDRAWAL OF SHIPS FROM INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I have had occasion hereto- 
fore to speak on the subject of the intercoastal liners between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of the United States, 
which were being withdrawn from that service. What I 
then said would occur has occurred. The last of the three 
great ships which were operating in the intercoastal trade, 
the Panama-Pacific liners, have now completed their last 
voyage, and the result is that we on the Pacific coast are 
deprived of an essential service by water between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. 

During the time that measures relative to this matter have 
been under consideration, principally by the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, the other House has unanimously 
passed a bill introduced by Representative WELCH, of San 
Francisco, designed to keep these ships in the service for an- 
other 2 years. That bill was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, which reported it without amend- 
ment a short time ago. My colleague the Senior Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] reported the bill, he being a mem- 
ber of the Commerce Committee. The bill is now on the 
calendar. 

In the interim negotiations have been in progress between 
the Maritime Commission and the owners of private vessels 
to ascertain if some satisfactory arrangement could not be 
made for the temporary operation, at least, of a substitute 
service for the ships which have been withdrawn so that we 
would not be deprived entirely of this essential transportation 
by sea. These negotiations have reached a point where 
there is hope that they may be successfully consummated in 
the near future. In the meantime I have received a letter 
from Chairman Land, of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, about the general situation so far as the Pacific 
area is concerned. I ask that his letter be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1938. 
The Honorable WIIAuM Gress MCADOO, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator McApoo: Referring again to our correspond- 
ence and various conferences you are advised that the Commission 
is now approaching a solution of the shipping problems of the 
Pacific coast area along the lines outlined herein. 

The Commission has determined that the Pacific coast area 
requires the maintenance of American-flag services over at least 
six essential trade routes, namely: Pacific coast to Australia, 
Pacific coast to South America, Pacific coast to Europe, southern 
Pacific coast to the Orient, northern Pacific coast to the Orient, 
and round-the-world service. 

The Commission also has determined that, in view of the ap- 
proaching obsolescence of most of the vessels now covering these 
services, there is an imperative need for the construction of a 
minimum of 24 new vessels, at an estimated cost of between 
$90,000,000 and $100,000,000, as follows: 

(1) The construction of three modern passenger vessels of the 
improved Coolidge design for operation in the trans-Pacific service, 
The three new vessels, together with the Coolidge, will make it 
possible to maintain a fortnightly trans-Pacific service. 

(2) The construction of seven or eight fast cargo vessels of a 
modified C-3 design, with a minimum 16% -knot speed, for opera- 
tion in the round-the-world service. These vessels will make it 
possible to maintain a fortnightly round-the-world service. By 
combining the fortnightly sailings of these vessels with the trans- 
Pacific vessels, the Pacific coast will have a weekly sailing from 
the Pacific coast to the Orient by fast American-flag ships. 

(3) The construction of from five or six vessels of a special 


design for operation between the Pacific coast and the east coast 
of South America, 
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(4) The construction of five or more vessels of a modified C-3 
design, with at least 16% -knot speed, for new fast service between 
the Pacific coast and Europe, to operate on a fortnightly basis. 

(5) The construction of four or more fast cargo or combination 
vessels for fortnightly operation from the Pacific Northwest to the 
Orient, with a speed of at least 1614 knots. Whether such vessels 
Paoa be cargo or combination type has not as yet been deter- 

ned. 

Efforts are now being made to induce the investment of private 
capital in a sufficient amount to make possible the construction of 
these vessels for private account. However, the Commission will 
not allow the search for private capital to further retard the com- 
pletion of the building program, which is so urgently required by 
the Pacific coast. Accordingly, the Commission will proceed at 
once with the development of appropriate plans and specifications 
for the vessels above outlined. If reasonable bids for the con- 
struction of these vessels can be obtained, the Commission, with 
the approval of the President, will endeavor to carry through this 
construction program notwithstanding the momentary inability of 
private capital to undertake the financial risks of this construction 


` The Commission is also giving urgent consideration to thè need 
for an intercoastal service for operation between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts to replace the Grace and Panama Pacific vessels, 
After an exhaustive investigation several alternative plans have 
been suggested. While we are not in a position to announce any 
definite proposal at this time, we are confident a reasonably 
satisfactory solution will soon be perfected. 

I trust that you will agree with me that the consummation of 
the above program will mark the renaissance of American-flag 
shipping on the Pacific coast, and I hope that we may continue to 
receive the valued cooperation of yourself and others interested in 
the Pacific coast area. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Lanp, Chairman, 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am very 
much gratified, and I know the people of the Pacific coast 
will be immensely gratified to know that the Maritime Com- 
mission has in contemplation a plan for establishing adequate 
sea transportation in the Pacific coast area. Some time will 
necessarily elapse before these ships can be built and put 
into operation. Therefore, it becomes increasingly necessary 
that some temporary arrangement shall be made meanwhile 
to take care of the economic situation. 

We have another problem in the Pacific at the moment, 
and that is the Dollar Line—a line established some years ago 
by one of our great seamen, Robert Dollar. It is a round- 
the-world line. There are certain difficulties in connection 
with the continued operation of that line, which are now 
being considered by the Maritime Commission, and an effort 
is being made to keep the ships in the service. I sincerely 
hope that may be done, because I think the loss of these 
round-the-world liners would be an additional blow to the 
entire Pacific coast area. 

I am particularly gratified that one of the lines to which 
the Commission refers is the line from the Northwest direct 
to the Orient, because it is a service which, I imagine, is 
greatly needed by our sister States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. I wish to say that we in California will be glad to co- 
operate in every possible way with all the States in the West 
affected by this serious water transportation problem to 
secure its early and proper solution. 

NAVAL-EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] in the nature of a substitute for the committee 
amendment on page 2, lines 9 to 11, inclusive, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I understand that I have a 
total of half an hour under the agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has 20 minutes on 
the bill, and 10 minutes on the pending amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I was not here when the agreement was made 
limiting debate. I had expected to make a somewhat longer 
speech, but think I can finish what I have to say in half 
an hour. 

Mr. President, there has been a good deal of talk in this 
country about our need for nothing but a defensive navy. 
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Just what a defensive navy is, I am unable to state. If it 
is a navy that will merely prevent the invasion of our home- 
land, which will confine itself at all times to home waters 
and which will never engage the enemy fleet, obviously it 
would not require the strength requisite in a navy that 
must leave its home waters to seek out and engage the enemy 
fleet. 

Some persons go so far as to think that the defense of 
our homeland can be maintained by a powerful air force, 
and that warships are out of date and subject to certain 
destruction from the air. As a matter of fact, no modern 
battleship, or even semimodern battleship, has ever been 
sunk by bombs dropped from the air, even in target prac- 
tice. No modern cruiser has ever been so sunk; and only 
one or two of the smaller fighting ships of any Navy have 
ever been destroyed by bombing. 

If the defensive navy is to protect our outlying posses- 
sions as well, and insure us against violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, obviously it must leave its home waters and, in 
doing so, in all probability must engage the enemy fleet. If 
it has the added duty of protecting the trade routes which 
bring into this country vital supplies of material that is not 
produced in this country or that cannot be produced in ade- 
quate quantities, the same thing is true. In any of these 
cases the defensive navy becomes in time of war an aggres- 
sive navy whose prime purpose should be the speedy destruc- 
tion of the enemy fleet. 

Modern wars are very terrible affairs; so terrible that no 
sane country would for a moment consider getting into a 
war with another country unless it thought it could van- 
quish the other country, and vanquish it quickly. The cer- 
tainty that a war would last for a protracted period of time 
would deter any country, however warlike it might be, from 
launching a war against another country unless it were 
convinced that the other country could neither invade its 
home territory or colonies nor destroy its commerce and 
prevent the bringing in of supplies necessary for maintain- 
ing its people. 

A navy too weak to leave its home waters and engage the 
enemy fleet, or an air force however strong, could do none of 
these things; and a country with such a navy would be a very 
inviting country to make war upon, with little risk to the 
attacking country, which, though it might not be strong 
enough to invade, could inevitably force a disadvantageous 
peace. 

A powerful, peaceful country with a considerable seaboard, 
in these days when wars are everywhere imminent, must 
keep up a powerful navy, not alone to save itself from being 
invaded, but to save itself from war; and, should it be un- 
fortunate enough to get into a war, it must have a navy 
powerful enough to bring the war to a conclusion before it 
is worn down by the blighting effects that a state of war 
inevitably brings on. The more powerful its navy, the less 
is the chance that it will be warred upon, and the quicker it 
can bring a war to a conclusion. 

Situated as we are in this country with very much weaker 
and friendly nations on our northern and southern bound- 
aries, with the Atlantic Ocean on our eastern and the Pacific 
Ocean on our western boundaries, it is inconceivable that we 
could be invaded by an enemy force coming over land, unless 
that force could establish a base in Mexico or Canada. Any 
other threat of invasion or attack on our homeland or our 
outlying possessions, with the possible exception of the 
Panama Canal, must come from the sea. It is the Navy 
that must meet that attack and foil it, and it is the Navy 
that must bring the war to a conclusion. Our fleet must 
seek out the enemy fleet and destroy it, or bottle it up, as 
the German fleet was bottled up in the World War. If this 
does not cause the enemy to sue for peace, as in all prob- 
ability it would do, the Navy must then drive the enemy’s 
commerce off the seas, blockade its ports, and cut off its 
vitally necessary sea-borne supplies. If these measures do 
not bring the enemy to his knees so that a peace advan- 
tageous to this country may be negotiated, and there is little 
chance that they would not, the final step would be, as it is 
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in every war that is fought to a finish, the landing of the 
Army on enemy territory under the guns and planes of the 
fleet. As I have said, there is little chance that such final 
action would ever become necessary. 

Manifestly, to carry out this program, our fleet must be 
more powerful than the opponent’s fleet. If certain types of 
effective fighting ships are in the fleets of other naval powers, 
it would be folly not to include them in our own unless their 
place may be taken by other more effective ships. 

The battleship, according to a great preponderance of naval 
opinion in this country and abroad, as witness the naval 
programs of all the great naval powers, is the backbone of 
the fleet. A fleet without battleships or battle cruisers could 
not stand up against a much smaller fleet with battleships. 
A defensive navy that did not include battleships could never 
destroy an enemy fleet which contained battleships, could 
never bottle up such a fleet, could never destroy enemy bases 
defended by battleships, and could never bring to a success- 
ful conclusion a war with an enemy so equipped. 

Battleships are by far the most costly ships in any navy. 
So staggering is their cost that no naval power other than 
England, Japan, and the United States has any consider- 
able number of these ships in its navy. It is the supremacy 
of these three powers in this class of fighting ship that 
keeps them in a class by themselves as naval powers. 

The question has been raised on the floor of the Senate 
as to why we need an increased naval building program 
when we have not as yet even started all of the ships per- 
mitted us under the existing Vinson-Trammell Act. 

The Washington Conference put a limitation on capital 
ships and carriers, and established a ratio of 5-5-3 on such 
vessels with England and Japan, and a ratio of 5-5-1% 
with France and Italy. The policy of this country for the 
next few years after the Washington Conference was to 
hold back on new construction of other types of fighting 
vessels, with the hope that our example would be followed 
by the other naval powers. The result of our holding back 
had exactly the opposite effect, and while we were standing 
still and allowing our Navy to deteriorate, the other powers 
were building up their navies. The London Conference in 
1930 applied substantially the 5-5-3 ratio to fighting ships 
other than capital ships and carriers, and continued the 
same ratio on these two classes. 

At that time we found ourselves with a large number 
of old, more or less out-of-date vessels in the cruiser, de- 
stroyer, and submarine classes, and, with the exception 
of eleven 8-inch gun cruisers and five submarines, built 
and building, with no up-to-date modern vessels of the 
three classes. In the meanwhile Japan had brought her 
navy nearly up to date, and England, though not to the 
extent that Japan had done, had materially modernized 
her navy. Also France and Italy had built large numbers 
of these smaller vessels. 

After the London Conference was held, our policy of non- 
building underwent a change, and the movement started to 
bring our Navy up to date. A number of ships were shortly 
thereafter laid down. In 1934 the Vinson-Trammell bill 
was enacted. It authorized the President to start the con- 
struction of all ships necessary to bring us up to treaty 
strength. This meant the building of a very considerable 
number of cruisers, and the building of our entire allot- 
ment of more than 100 destroyers, since all of our 
existing destroyer force were over-age, and no new de- 
stroyers had been laid down up to the date of the holding 
of the London Conference. It meant also the building of 
a considerable number of new submarines. 

A very important matter in the maintaining of a navy 
is to have the building of its ships so spaced as to avoid 
the necessity of having to replace an inordinate number of 
ships of the same class in any given year, when the time 
for replacement for over-age arrives. To illustrate, if we 
have 128 destroyers in our Navy, and the useful life of a de- 
stroyer is 16 years, to maintain an up-to-date navy we 
should build every year 8 destroyers. Under such a 
program new ships are coming in every year, in the plans 
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for which advantage can be taken of the latest modern 
improvements, and too much of a strain is not laid on the 
shipbuilding facilities of the country. Following as far as 
practicable the principles of such a program in the three 
classes of ships referred to, we did not lay down at one 
time all of the tonnage which would have brought us up 
to full treaty strength under the Vinson-Trammell Act, but 
spaced the laying down of the ships so that the last one 
will not be laid down until after the year 1941. Construc- 
tion has been started on all but 73,000 tons of the total ton- 
nage allowed us under the Vinson-Trammell Act, 64,000 in 
destroyers, and about 9,000 in submarines, and the estimated 
cost of these new vessels when completed is around $280,- 
000,000. 7 

The building of the additional ships and planes provided 
in the bill before the Senate will be spread out over a period 
of 10 years. From the best information available, the cost 
the first year will not be óver $22,000,000, and for the 9 
years thereafter an average of something over one hundred 
million dollars a year, if all of the ships and planes author- 
ized in the bill are built. Furthermore, the authorization in 
the bill will be exercised only if our naval needs require 
the carrying out of the building authorized, and that depends 
entirely upon the building programs of the other naval 
powers. 

These naval needs, according to accepted national opinion 
in 1922, required a ratio of naval strength with England and 
Japan of 5-5-3, and that ratio, with slight modifications, 
was insisted upon by our representatives at the London 
Conference in 1930. Nothing in the world situation indi- 
cates that our naval needs are any less now than they were 
in 1922 or 1930, or that there is any less chance of our be- 
coming involved in a war. 

There is no new principle involved in the bill now before 
the Senate. It does not fully bring us up to the ratio 
hitherto deemed necessary, but it takes a considerable step 
in that direction. I do not believe that we as a country are 
ready to concede to the rest of the world that our Navy is 
of less concern to us now than at the time of the negotiation 
of the Washington Treaty or the London Treaty, and that 
is the exact interpretation other naval powers will put upon 
the failure of the Congress to enact the bill now before the 
Senate. 

On the other hand, I firmly believe that the passage of 
this bill and the message that will go out to the world that 
we, with our great resources, intend to keep up the relative 
strength of our Navy, will do more to bring about another 
and this time a substantial world limitation of naval arma- 
ments than any other step we could possibly take in that 
direction. 

I have no fear that the passage of the bill will be looked 
on by any other naval power as an act of aggression on our 
part. If other naval powers have made the charge, as has 
been stated on the floor of the Senate, that they are increas- 
ing their programs because we have increased ours, I am 
afraid that the reason given is not a sincere reason. It is 
well known throughout the world that the United States 
seeks no new territory and no embroilment in the affairs 
of other nations. It can do no harm to let the rest of the 
world know that however much we deplore a senseless race 
for naval armament, if the race is on, we can and will 
maintain our relative strength. 

Mr. President, we face a very momentous decision when we 
take action upon the bill now before us. The President of 
the United States, who is presumably far more familiar with 
the international situation and its complications than we 
can possibly be, has called upon us for an authorization to 
make an increase in our naval forces which is very con- 
siderable, but which does not bring us above the ratio here- 
tofore considered necessary for the national defense. 
Whether or not the President’s views on the world situation 
are based on a possible future clash of interests with this or 
that at present friendly nation, I have no means of knowing. 
For my part, I do not think it is profitable or in the interest 
of the promotion of friendly relations with other countries to 
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discuss on the floor of the Senate possible hostilities with 
specific nations. 

None of the fighting ships authorized in the bill, and 
only a small proportion of the planes, will be completed 
during the present Chief Executive’s probable tenure of 
office. The whole question comes down to what does consti- 
tute an adequate Navy for the United States, and whether 
or not the present world situation justifies our abandoning 
a policy which has heretofore been considered necessary for 
the maintenance of the national defense. 

That great navies are cruelly expensive to maintain, I 
concede. That at this particular time, instead of making 
wasteful expenditures, we should legislate with the strictest 
economy, is perfectly true. But when we come to consider 
that the last war cost us for each month of actual warfare 
far more than a billion dollars, and that the added strength 
which this legislation gives our Navy may be exactly what 
will keep us out of another war, the economy gained by 
defeating this bill and weakening our existing naval policy 
may prove a very expensive economy in the long run. 

When the naval appropriation bill for the year 1928 was 
before the Senate and the items to build up our Navy, which 
at that time was rapidly deteriorating, were under discussion, 
I made the following statement on the floor of the Senate: 

It is the duty of Congress to provide and maintain the Navy of 
the United States. It is the duty of Congress to see that an ade- 
quate navy is maintained. If we make any mistake in our esti- 
mate of what constitutes an adequate navy, it is far better that 
that mistake should be on the side of providing and maini 
too large rather than too small a navy. The extravagance, while, 
of course, not advisable, will not be fatal to us as a nation. If we 


err on the other side, on the contrary, we may have to pay for it 
with our very lives, : 


I now repeat that statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator from Michigan, in 
the nature of.a substitute for the amendment of the com- 
mittee, on page 2, lines 9 to 11, inclusive. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, as throwing some further 
light on the remarks made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
Minton] the other day about the resolutions adopted by the 
American Publishers Association, I desire to read an edi- 
torial appearing in the Lincoln Daily Star, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
on that subject. The editorial starts out with a quotation 
from the resolution adopted by the American Publishers’ 
Association in New York City on Wednesday, as follows: 


Without any partisanship it may be legitimately pointed out in 
this connection (the adaptation of radio to the purposes of gov- 
ernments of Europe and Asia) that the present national adminis- 
tration has made very extensive use of the radio to explain and 
defend its policies, and only recently the President of the United 
States made his eleventh fireside talk to the Nation, using 400 
out of the 700 radio stations in this country for the purpose. This 
is a precedent which, in future years, might encourage dictator- 
ship.—From a report submitted at a meeting of the American 
Publishers Association in New York City Wednesday. 


The editorial goes on: 


Far more stimulating, not to say useful, are the lines of the 
good old song to which clubby newspapermen not infrequently 
revert when good fellowship is in order, and which run something 


like this: 
“Three blind mice, 
Three blind mice, 
See how they run, 
See how they run!” 


Or perhaps it is the melodious notes of Sweet Adeline or Tra- 
la-la-la-boom-de-a, which issuing clear upon the night air gen- 
erally indicate that somebody is getting something done. But 
there is more serious business ahead, the business of preserving 
liberty, the business of perpetuating freedom, the business of avert- 
ing a dictator and to that solemn task the American publishers in 
a thick atmosphere of solemnity set themselves. They recalled 
Mr. Roosevelt and his “fireside chats“ —11 of them in all—by 
careful computation and count. Dictators use radios, and though 
it was not mentioned, they also use newspapers. If there is any- 
thing in signs, the awful truth is a dictatorship is on its way in 
America. This precedent, which Mr. Roosevelt has set, might, and 
“might” is a very good word in this connection, encourage dictator- 
ship. 

The logic is unanswerable and unassailable. It simply demol- 
ishes anything that Mr. Roosevelt might have to say. It begins 
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with nothing and logically ends with nothing. But, nevertheless, 
the President not only is guilty of everything of which he has 
been accused up until now; the half hasn’t been told. He has 
torn at least a dozen sheets from the book of dictatorship—and 
slyly, subtly, and diabolically has established a precedent through 
which at some future dim and distant date some despot or tyrant 
will establish himself in the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

But not quite. Thankfully it can be said there is a group of 
patriotic men in this country who can smell a dictator a thou- 
sand miles away; whose nostrils are as keen to the scent as the 
quivering bird dog rounding up a covey of quail. No harm can 
come to this country as long as they stand on guard. Sleep, my 
children, sleep. With Colonel McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, 
Frank Gannett, and some of the other big wigs of journalism 
pacing the watch towers, surely no harm can come to this Na- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt—a great big bogey man—whose voice floats 
through the night air to frighten little children out of their wits, 
to spoil the peace and calm of the fireside—is a very, very disturbing 
person. But fear not, little children, because Colonel McCormick 
is on guard. And how he guards. There are times when he him- 
self is convinced, apparently, that Chicago is Moscow, and Wash- 
ington is Berlin. A chap with eyesight as keen as that and a sense 
of smell which penetrates the far corners of the globe, unfortu- 
nately lived too late to be the father of his country, but he is doing 
a swell job at being its foremost distinguished grandpappy. 

On second thought maybe they were only foolin’ and havin’ fun. 
But the radio did not make Mr. Hitler. Germany’s misery made 
Mr. Hitler. The radio did not make Mr. Mussolini, Italy's war 
wounds made Mussolini, just as they made Hitler ultimately in 
Germany. The radio did not make Mr. Stalin. A monarchy, a 
weak and miserable government in Russia, a government not in- 
frequently corrupt and generally incompetent, made Mr. Stalin. 
To be done with “logic,” to be done with fear, to be done with 
nonsense, maybe they were only foolin’. 

NAVAL-EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the pending question 
is on my amendment in the nature of a substitute for the 
pending committee amendment. I wish to withdraw the sub- 
stitute as offered, and I wish to offer instead an amendment 
to the committee amendment to be added as a proviso after 
the word “tons”, on line 11, page 2. I ask to have the amend- 
ment stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 11, after the 
word “tons”, it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That no vessel authorized by this subsection of a 
` tonnage in excess of 35,000 tons shall be laid down until the 

President has determined that a capital ship of a tonnage in excess 
of 35,000 tons has been officially projected, appropriated for, or laid 
down by another power. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that amendment is accept- 
able, and I think it is a desirable contribution to the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask why it is acceptable? 
Why should we wait for some other nation to build big bat- 
tleships before we build them? 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator had been present during the 
discussion of this bill he would have heard it reiterated again 
and again that neither the Navy Department nor our Gov- 
ernment desire or intend to build any capital ships in ex- 
cess of 35,000 tons unless some other government does so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is that because of treaty obligations? 
If it is because of treaty obligations it is all right. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not because of treaty obligations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But I do not see why we have to sit 
around and wait until some other nation builds a bigger ship 
before we ourselves build one, unless there is some obliga- 
tion under a treaty not to build them. 

Mr. WALSH. We may have to build a 45,000-ton battle- 
ship if some other nation builds one of that size. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. We do not want to build one. If Japan 
were to build one we would have to build one. We want 
to be in a position to do so. That is all this authorization 
provides. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. No; it is not all it provides. It pro- 
hibits the building of such a battleship until some other 
nation builds one. 

Mr. WALSH. Until the President says it is time to go 
ahead and build. That is all it does. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; it goes further. It provides that 
no such battleship shall be built until the President de- 
termines that some other nation is building or preparing 
to build such a battleship. 

Mr. WALSH. The only reason for this change from the 
House provision to the Senate provision is because it is 
rumored that there are changes being made in naval con- 
struction. The provision is made because our Government 
believes that Great Britain and Japan are now building 
or are about to build 45,000-ton battleships. The amend- 
ment is simply a suggestion that if the President is satis- 
fied that some other power is building such a ship, then he 
can go ahead and have one built for the American Navy. 
I see no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall not insist on my position; but I 
see no reason for our playing second fiddle to every other 
government on earth, and not building certain types of 
ships until other governments do so. 

Mr. WALSH. I should agree with the Senator if our posi- 
tion were that we wanted to build over 35,000 tons; but no 
one does. The Navy does not want to do it. Great Britain 
does not want to do it. France does not want to do it. 
There is an agreement not to build over 35,000 tons; but if 
some other government does it, the signatories to the treaty 
propose to build, or want to be in a position to build, 45,000- 
ton ships. The only purpose of the amendment is to have 
the President satisfied that some other power is building 
45,000-ton ships, rather than to follow rumors. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One of the purposes of this amendment 
is to put the responsibility on the President, and, when the 
President acts, then to have a big howl raised all over the 
country that the President is going ahead and building 
45,000-ton battleships when there is no need of it. 

Mr. WALSH. The responsibility will not be on the Presi- 
dent, because when the President comes to Congress for an 
appropriation for a battleship he has to say whether he 
wants to build a 35,000-ton or a 45,000-ton battleship. The 
Committee on Appropriations will not give him the money 
unless he states what it is for. All the amendment does is 
to have the President make the decision, which he would 
do anyway. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Is the amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Michigan a substitute for the printed 
amendment which was discussed a few days ago? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the author of the 
amendment what he means by the word “determined.” The 
language is, “the President has determined.” He might have 
heard a rumor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Read the rest of it—determined 
what? First, that such a vessel has been officially projected: 
second, that such a vessel has been authorized; and, third, 
that the keel of such a vessel has been laid down. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; but the President might have 
what we call inside information that large battleships are 
being laid down, and yet he might not have any official 
5 that they were projected, appropriated for, or laid 

own. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. All I can say to the Senator is that 
if he wants America to lead the international armament race 
in superbattleships on the basis of gossip, he should vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. My position is like that of the Senator 
from Texas. If the chairman of the committee says he is 
satisfied with the amendment, very well; but I can quite 
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understand that such conditions might exist that it would be 
impossible for the President in a legal sense to determine that 
such vessels were officially projected, appropriated for, or 
laid down, and yet he might have inside knowledge to that 
effect. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the President asks for an appropria- 
tion he must state to the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate whether he wants a 35,000-ton ship or a 45,000-ton 
ship. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but that is not all. He may want 
a 45,000-ton ship, but the language of the amendment says 
he must have determined that such a ship is authorized, ap- 
propriated for, or laid down by some other power. 

Mr. WALSH. The House bill limits battleships to 35,000 
tons. Again and again I have been asked on the floor why 
the change was made to 45,000 tons. I have said again and 
again that the Navy Department does not want to go above 
35,000 tons unless some other nation builds vessels of that 
type. All the amendment does is to leave to the determina- 
tion of the President whether we ought to go into the field 
of 45,000-ton battleships. In my opinion, there is no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not believe any 45,000-ton ship is 
going to be built. I said the other day that I thought it would 
be years before these blueprints would be translated into bat- 
tleships. If this language is adopted it is very certain that 
there must be a legal determination on the part of the Presi- 
dent. We might be in such a situation as to make it wise to 
build these big battleships, although the President might not 
be in the position of having sufficiently definite knowledge 
to make it possible for us to authorize it. 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion it is not wise for the Presi- 
dent to direct the building of any capital ship above 35,000 
tons undess some other government has done so. The Presi- 
dent does not want to do it. 

I see no objection to having this amendment adopted, be- 
cause, regardless of the amendment, when a request is made 
of the Appropriations Committee for a 45,000-ton ship, the 
President must show that he has reached the determination 
that it is our policy, because of the size of the battleships of 
other countries, to build such ships. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, may the clerk restate 
the proposed amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
restated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 11, after the word 
“tons” and the semicolon, it is proposed to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That no vessel authorized by this subsection of a ton- 
nage in excess of 35,000 tons shall be laid down until the President 
has determined that a capital ship of a tonnage in excess of 35,000 
tons has been officially projected, appropriated for, or laid down by 
another power. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether the adoption of the 
amendment tendered by the Senator from Michigan dis- 
poses of all the committee amendments. 

Mr. WALSH. No. There is still pending an amendment 
on the question whether or not we shall authorize any addi- 
tional battleships. The amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which has been adopted leaves open for discussion the 
question whether or not we shall authorize such additional 
battleships. That is the next amendment to be considered. 
I suggest that the committee amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment, as 
amended, will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


(a) Capital ships, 135,000 tons, making a total authorized under- 
age tonnage of 660,000 tons: Provided, That no vessel authorized by 
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this subsection of a tonnage in excess of 35.000 tons shall be laid 
down until the President has determined that a capital ship of a 
tonnage in excess of 35,000 tons has been officially projected, ap- 
propriated for, or laid down by another power. 

(b) Aircraft carriers, 40,000 tons, making a total authorized 
under-age tonnage of 175,000 tons. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, unless the Senator desires 
to speak on this amendment, I suggest that we dispose of the 
committee amendments and then recur to a discussion of 
the general merits of the bill. 


SEATTLE STAR’S FOUR-POINT PROGRAM AND MISREPRESENTATION 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I wish to discuss a matter in 
connection with the remarks made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris]. In the light of the remarks made by 
the Senator from Nebraska today, and the remarks made 
last week by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON] con- 
cerning the newspaper situation, I should like to occupy a 
few minutes to present to the Members of the Senate what I 
consider perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most 
astounding, literary effort upon the part of newspapers of 
which I have ever heard. 

In the Pacific Northwest there is a group of newspapers 
known as the Scripps League. They consist of a number 
of newspapers in the State of Washington, one in the State 
of Oregon, and one in Dallas, Tex. They are not directly 
connected with the Scripps-Howard newspapers but are an 
outgrowth of the formation of a chain of newspapers by Mr. 
Scripps. 

On Monday, April 11, the Scripps League newspapers in 
the State of Washington and the State of Oregon started a 
series of editorials on the recovery program. The first one 
was entitled “Business Dying—Here’s Way To Save It.” They 
said they were going to put forth a four-point program. So, 
on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th they had large front-page 
editorials setting forth the manner in which they would solve 
the problem. 

One of the suggestions was that Congress should pass a 
tax law containing a provision that the law could not be 
changed for 5 years—a very desirable idea, perhaps, but un- 
fortunately, unconstitutional. 

Another suggestion was that the President should abatiion 
his program of public-power development. 

Another was the flat statement that legislation should 55 
enacted putting equal responsibility upon labor and em- 
ployer, with no explanation as to how we should pass such 
legislation, or what the legislation should contain. 

The fourth feature of the program was action to stabilize 
the dollar. There was no discussion of it, but just the one 
line favoring stabilization of the dollar. 

I was very much interested last Saturday to receive a let- 
ter from my State informing me that the writer was glad to 
see that I had joined with my colleague [Mr. Bone], with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], and Dr. Moulton, the 
president of the Brookings Institution, in ratifying and ap- 
proving that program. Never having given out any such 
statement, never having given any interview upon the sub- 
ject, naturally I was curious to know how it happened that a 
statement was written and published to the effect that I 
approved the program. I went to the office of my colleague 
Saturday afternoon and inquired of him. He said he had 
never given out any statement in favor of the program, did 
not know anything about any interview, and was just as 
astounded as I was. Imagine my astonishment at having 
my colleague quoted as saying that he was in favor of the 
abandonment of any public-power program, and was in favor 
of turning all the power resources of the country over to the 
private utilities. We were interested to know whether 
others who had been quoted had given out statements, and 
my colleague called the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] 
Saturday afternoon and found out from him that he had 
not given out any statement, that he had authorized no quo- 
tation in any newspaper, knew nothing about the Scripps 
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League four-point program, and certainly had not been con- 
sulted about it. 

Later we got in touch with the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. NYE], who was equally astounded to find that he had 
been quoted in these newspapers in favor of the program. 
We then called Dr. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, and told him of the facts. He said that he had 
given out no statement, and, as a matter of fact, he not 
only had never heard of the Seattle Star’s four-point pro- 
gram, but he had never even heard of the Seattle Star. 

So I was interested this morning to receive the statements 
which were printed in the Seattle Star and the other 
Scripps newspapers last Wednesday, April 27. I think, in 
view of the fact that Dr. Moulton is not a member of the 
body, I should pay him the courtesy of reading his statement 
first. Here is what Dr. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, was quoted as having said in this great chain 
of newspapers, which so pride themselves on their integrity, 
and to which such eredit is due because of the fact that, in 
common with all other newspapers, they are so careful in 
printing only the news. This is the statement attributed to 
Dr. Moulton: 

(Dr. Harold Glenn Moulton, president of the Brookings Institution, 
economic and political research authority) 

“History shows that all of the countries that fell in stormy 
revolutions were unsound, not in resources or manpower or admin- 
istration, but in popular psychology. Either the people mistrusted 
their legislators or were afraid of them. 

“A little humility would have saved any of these countries. 
But the parliaments would not listen to the cobbler in the street 
and the money changers in the marts. Invariably all they wished 
was a little bread or a little stability in countries overrun with 
doubt, misery, and shifting political issues. 

“We are at a crossroads now. The Star’s program is merely 
one road out. Their's is the side that clings to American tradi- 
tion—the right of every man to invest his money with the feeling 
it will bring in a return commensurate with his ability, experi- 
ence, and service to his fellow man. That is capitalism. we 
still want it, the Star’s four-point program will bring about most 
of the reforms urgently needed and wished for. 

“But if we no longer desire the system of capitalism, we should 
face the issue squarely and not try to build a hybrid growth that 
will only end in disaster for all. 

“Because I believe 99 percent of the American people still want 
a nation free from the hardship of totalitarianism I congratulate 
the Star on its program.” 


That is attributed to a man who said he never even heard 
of the Seattle Star. 

Now let us see what Members of this body have to say con- 
cerning the program. First, the Senator from North Dak- 
ota [Mr. Nye] was quoted as having said this: 

(GERALD P. NYE, North Dakota, member of powerful Appropriations 
Committee and the Commerce Committee) 

“The Star's four points are very well taken. No society can 
function if its people are scared and uncertain, or in disagreement 
with their legislators. 

“We must bring back to America all of the things it used to 
stand for—the things the Seattle Star now is ad The 
United States then was a land of ty, a welcome haven 
to those who had been afraid in other lands. We need a stable, 
peaceful country where every man can pursue his chosen career 
with no thought other than to do his job better than his rival. 

“Unless this administration begins to respect the dignity of all 
Americans, and their responsibilities as well, there will be no 
domestic or industrial peace. I know of no better way to bring 
this about than to adopt the principle outlined in the Seattle 
Star.” 


These newspapers think pretty well of themselves, and 
think pretty well of their program, because the language of 
these quotations is certainly very well put. It may be that 
some of us here would like to have whoever wrote these 
quotations for us come down and help us write some speeches, 
Probably the grammar that we would use would be much 
better than that which we customarily use. Let us see what 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] says: 


(ARTHUR CAPPER, Kansas publisher and Senator from that State) 

“There can be little argument against the laudable four-point 
program offered by the Seattle Star. But we must remember that 
we get only the things we fight for. If the Star and others stick 
by their guns, never waver, and hold true to the sensible and 
easily enacted program, these th: lished. 


“Every man, woman, and child who really understands what is 
hap, to the United States would be willing support the 
Star’s objectives and aims if they knew about them 
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Unfortunately, with all due respect to the Senator from 

Kansas, he did not even know about them and does not know 
what the objectives and aims of the Seattle Star are, because 
he has never had an opportunity to read them— 
“certainly we here in Washington are gaining new allies every day— 
allies who realize that stability must come about mutual 
trust, mutual responsibility and a clear view of where we are 
trying to head the ship of state.” 

I think that everybody will commend the Senator from 
Kansas for being quoted in this manner, and he probably is 
very sorry that he did not have an opportunity to know about 
this statement the Seattle Star was going to attribute to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I will take time on the bill. 

Now let us see what my colleague says about the program: 

PROPOSALS ARE INTERESTING 
(Senator Homer T. Bonz, of Washington) 

“The proposals in the Star are very interesting. Some measure 
of stability must be given back to the country before we can hope 
to achieve a state of mind leading to returning prosperity. I am 
in full agreement with mutual responsibility in labor disputes, 
clear-cut statements of policy, and a sounder dollar value. The 
Star is to be congratulated for fighting for such issues. It is inev- 
itable that such policies must win if American has shown 
us anything at all about the American philosophy of government 
and industry.” 

That is the statement of my colleague as printed in the 
Seattle Star and the other Scripps newspapers of the 
Pacific Northwest last Wednesday evening. I do not know 
whether it makes any difference what I am quoted as 
having said about it; but just to complete the record I 
am going to read what I have had to say in these news- 
papers about the four-point program and the attack of 
these newspapers upon the administration and their favor- 
ing the abandonment of the President's public-power policy. 

Senators may imagine what fine shape my colleague and 
I would be in if we were to go to the people of the State 
of Washington, with the Grand Coulee development and 
the Bonneville development under way there, and attack the 
public-power program of the administration. This is my 
statement according to the Seattle Star: 

STAR’S PROPOSAL IS A SENSIBLE ONE 
(Lewis B. SCHWELLENBACH, of Washington) 


“The Star's four-point program is a well-taken, sensible one. 
They are a real set of objectives, well worth working for. With 
the country sliding backward in spite of our best efforts, it is 
a certainty that, unless we do something to restore faith and 
bring about an era of good feeling in industry, we will suffer 
disastrous results. Certainly there should be some definiteness 
in policy of all kinds—labor, financial, industrial, and govern- 


Mr. President, those are the statements which are at- 
tributed to those I have named. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There seems to run through these 
articles not only a similarily of ideas but a similarity of 
language. How does the Senator explain that? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I have heard it stated that 
many prominent people in Washington have “ghost writers,” 
and I am afraid that all five of us must have had the same 
“ghost writer” in writing these articles in favor of the 
Star’s four-point program. 

Mr. President, I present these facts to the Members of this 
body in all seriousness. If we have reached such a position 
that the newspapers of this country have no more responsi- 
bility, have no more respect for the truth, have no more 
regard for the rights of their readers to learn the truth than 
is displayed by this chain of so-called responsible, reputable 
newspapers quoting from four Members of the United States 
Senate and quoting the president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion without receiving one scintilla of authority for the 
quotations, then certainly the newspaper profession of this 
country has reached its lowest ebb. 
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I think those who are in public life today are entitled to 
some measure of protection against newspapers which, with- 
out responsibility, apparently without the slightest regard 
for the truth, and without the slightest regard for the real 
position of those in public office, whose positions they at- 
tempt to outline, attempt to put into their mouths words 
which were never uttered. If that is the attitude of the 
newspapers of this country, then certainly those of us who 
have the responsibility of government are entitled to know 
it, and the people of the country who rely upon the news- 
papers for their news are entitled to know that fact. 

It was because of that feeling, and that feeling only, that 
I have taken the time of the Senate to present this remark- 
able and, I think, astounding story of five misquotations, 
five manufactured quotations, credited to four Members of 
this body and one of the leading economists of the United 
States. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I am sorry that our Govern- 
ment has been unable to obtain a satisfactory naval disarma- 
ment agreement with other nations; but since the nations of 
the world have been unable to agree on a naval-building pro- 
gram there is nothing else, in my opinion, for the United 
States to do than to build up its Navy and to pass the pend- 
ing bill in order to accomplish that end. 

After all, the Navy is our first line of defense; it is our 
most effective line of defense; and it is our best protection 
against attack upon our shores. The Navy is also, in my 
judgment, a defense which, to be adequate, must be large; 
and which is even less costly than if we relied solely on our 
armies and our coast defenses for protection. 

Mr. President, I think the bill now before us, the cost of 
which comes to a little over $1,100,000,000, is not entirely 
understood as to how the cost will fall, because the program 
is to extend over 10 years, and the annual cost will be about 
$100,000,000 in addition to the present cost of running the 
Navy. It takes between 3 and 4 years to build a battleship; 
and, with conditions as they are, I do not think we should 
wait. I believe the program proposed by the pending bill is 
a proper form of insurance which is worth the outlay. 
After all, the Navy carries the defense of the country out to 
sea. The purpose of the battle fleet is to meet the enemy 
before they reach our shores and destroy them. If we have 
not an adequate navy we must rely on much greater shore 
defenses. We shall have to increase our Army, the author- 
ized strength of which today is something like 165,000 men, 
and the National Guard adds 200,000 more. My belief is 
that if we have not an adequate Navy we shall have to at 
least double the Army. The enlisted personnel of the Navy 
costs about $1,100 per year per man. The cost per man in 
the Army is somewhat less, but if we assume the cost to be 
anywhere from $900 to $1,000 per year per man we can see 
what is going to be the cost of maintaining an Army suffi- 
cient to prevent invasion and to safeguard our coasts. This, 
of course, would not cover the expense of airplanes for de- 
fense; and personally I am very much in favor of our having 
sufficient airplanes to help defend our coasts, together with 
the Navy. It is simply an additional protection, and I think 
@ necessary one, like adequate coast-line defenses to protect 
the great industrial centers, other important strategic points, 
and harbors. 

Mr. President, nobody can read the newspapers today of 
what is going on in Europe and in Asia without realizing 
that the situation is very serious and that at any time it 
may prove a tinderbox. Conflagrations are very easy to 
spread. The increase of alliances among warlike nations, 
their willingness to attack for no other reason than what 
they think is their own advantage and gain, their willing- 
ness to invade another country and subdue it, with no con- 
sideration of moral issues—all this means one thing, and 
that is that we must be able to protect ourselves. We must 
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be able to do that which is absolutely necessary to make 
America safe and to prevent any invasion or great damage 
to our country. 

If we consider for a minute the different things that may 
occur that would easily interfere with our safety—for ex- 
ample, the willingness of different nations to take aggressive 
action because of the presence of their nationals in other 
countries, and possibly to interfere in their behalf; the possi- 
bility of their entering on one side or the other into conflicts 
which may be taking place either in South America or in 
Central America or in Europe—we must realize that all 
these matters are bound to affect us in one way or an- 
other. When such conditions arise the consequences may be 
very serious, and the picture which exists today may become 
very much worse. 

Again, we have the Panama Canal. This Canal is vital 
to our American interests. It is not only necessary for our 
coastwise trade, but it is also essential for our own protec- 
tion. I can well understand, however, with the attitude of 
some nations today, that if they thought they had a chance 
to obtain possession of the Panama Canal, they might well 
attempt it. I can well understand that if they thought they 
could obtain a base in any of our islands of the West Indies, 
er that they had a chance of obtaining a base in Alaska or 
in the Hawaiian Islands, they would be very willing to take 
that chance; and they would be much more willing to take 
the chance if a great war were going on somewhere else and 
they felt that American shipments and America itself might 
be dangerous to them. If we have an adequate Navy they 
will think twice before making such an attempt, because the 
potentialities of a navy adequate not only to defend America 
but to exert a force commensurate with that of any other 
navy in the world are things that all statesmen must con- 
sider. 

My belief is that if we had had such a navy in the World 
War Germany would have hesitated long before bringing us 
into the conflict by her submarine campaign. Foreign coun- 
tries naturally are envious of our great exports. They natu- 
rally are jealous of our flow of raw materials to markets which 
they covet. They could look on with complacency if America 
were crippled. I have always felt that our neutrality law 
was more likely to get us into war than to maintain peace, 
because I have always felt that the “cash and carry” pro- 
gram meant that the blockade would be much wider, and the 
natural result would be that if two countries were at war, 
and they wished to prevent food and other shipments, they 
would make their search and seizure along the American 
coast beyond the 3-mile limit. Of course, Mr. President, our 
coastwise traffic does not stay within the 3-mile limit, It 
does not sail from headland to headland. It goes well be- 
yond that; and I can easily visualize how foreign submarines 
or even foreign cruisers would want to stop our vessels to 
determine whether they were American ships or some other 
ships. If small nations without a sufficient navy were carry- 
ing our exports, they might well take the chance of doing 
that, and then we would be right back to the old question 
which brought on the War of 1812. When we begin to have 
American coastwise vessels or any other American ships 
stopped and boarded so near our own shores, American 
opinion is bound to become very much inflamed. 

The question of raids by airplanes upon our coasts is, 
to my mind, much more serious than the average person 
thinks. For example, if an airplane carrier or two airplane 
carriers were to arrive say 600 miles off the coast of Nova 
Scotia, and, starting at sundown, steam for 12 hours, through 
the night, they could well come within 100 or 150 miles of 
the Nova Scotia shore. The country up there is very foggy 
for long periods of time, and if there were a fog those ships 
could come even closer. 

If one will study the map, he will find that from Halifax to 
Detroit is a little over 800 miles in direct flight. The air- 
plane carriers carry about 70 planes, and a couple of those 
ships could launch 140 planes, which, flying at an altitude of 
something like 20,000 feet, would not likely be seen. Airmen 
tell me very often when the air looks clear the visibility is 
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very low at that height. Of course, in the region to which 
I am referring there is a great deal of fog, as there is on 
the New England coast, and with a dense fog it would not 
be possible to discover ships or the planes. The carrier 
might be steaming for 12 hours more in the fog off the New- 
foundland Banks and come on down the coast. To discover 
an airplane carrier under those circumstances would be 
like finding a needle in a haystack. 

An airplane attack could easily be launched on our mid- 
western cities, on New England and the great industrial 
centers in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and all along the 
Atlantic coast. The result would be tremendously impor- 
tant and might be very disastrous if many valuable plants 
were destroyed. The attack would certainly have an effect 
on morale, and it would have an effect on naval strategy. 
There would be a demand for protection from one end of 
the country to the other. 

If we follow out the cruising radius of the airplanes, we 
can see how great damage they could do in the interior. I 
understand that the present leaded bombing airplanes can 
fly 700 miles or more and return, and it is expected that in 
a few years the cruising radius, instead of being, as at pres- 
ent, 1,600 miles, will be 2,000 miles or more, and that will 
mean that raids will take place a thousand miles in the 
interior. 

Airplanes loosed from airplane carriers in the Gulf of 
Mexico could very well conduct raids on St. Louis and other 
Midwest cities. It would also mean that they would raise 
havoc with our States on the Pacific coast. 

I have referred mainly to the physical results of a raid. 
A raid would affect the morale of the people and would be 
very apt to harm what we would be trying to do in the 
prosecution of war. 

If, however, the enemy were able to establish bases on the 
California coast, on the islands lying in the Pacific—and 
again we must realize that that is a very foggy region— 
they could attack us by air, and they could also attack with 
their submarines our coastwise shipping, and we might have 
to convoy our coastwise shipping, as the British did in the 
Great War. The war would be brought very close to our 
shores. 

To my mind there is but one answer, and that is an ade- 
quate navy, a proper battle fleet, which could destroy any 
enemy ships which might be raiding, and which could even- 
tually drive them off the sea and keep them from our waters. 
Such a fleet would also enable us to attack the enemy’s ship- 
ping, because just so soon as one country obtains command 
of the sea, raiders of an enemy country eventually are driven 
from the sea; this is shown by history. 

Although we are not entirely self-contained, the other 
nations of the world are not as self-contained as we are, and 
50 soon as we obtain command of the sea we bring the war 
home to them, and the history of all wars has shown that 
naval preponderance is probably the surest way, in the end, 
of bringing victory to the country which has it. That was 
true in the World War; it was true in the Napoleonic wars. 
The Battle of Trafalgar brought victory to England. It was 
true in the early wars of Rome with Greece. It was Roman 
supremacy on the seas which caused Hannibal to abandon 
his first plan and to transport his armies by land, because 
the Romans had command of the sea, and Hannibal’s losses 
were thus made so great that when he arrived in Italy the 
Romans were able to defeat him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Those who are opposing the bill make a 
great deal of the fact that the United States is protected on 
the east by the Atlantic and on the west by the Pacific. Is 
not that the best argument on earth for an adequate navy, 
because with an adequate navy commanding those seas we 
are defended by the seas, but without a navy the seas are no 
defense, the enemy can come on over and land and defeat us? 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator is absolutely correct in that, 
because if we have not command of the sea the enemy can 


bring over an attacking force, and we will have to defeat 
them at our shore. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I may ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, with a second-grade navy we could not defeat a first- 
grade navy, could we? 

Mr. GERRY. We could not. 

Mr, CONNALLY. It is just like a fire engine which can- 
not throw water above the second story. If a fire is in 
the third story, such a fire engine is useless. So unless we 
have a navy sufficiently large to meet any navy on the high 
seas and overwhelm it we are open to their attack on land. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator’s argument is very sound, 

Mr. President, I have only 5 minutes left, and I should 
like to discuss the battleship and the necessity for the battle- 
ship, and why such importance is placed on that great 
ship, which is the backbone of the naval force. 

The battleship really represents to the navy what infantry 
does to the army. Every new invention means a new force 
of attack, and a new defense has to be discovered to meet 
it. History shows that that invariably follows. History 
also shows that the ship which is dominant is the one which 
must be relied on to drive the enemy from the sea. Every 
time a new invention is added expense is added, something 
new is developed which has to be met. But the battleship 
is the ship which is able to take the greatest punishment, it 
is the ship which can stand airplane attack better than any 
other, and I consider that the airplane is a very vital factor 
in any navy or in any army. 

I am not for one moment minimizing the importance of 
the airplane. I want an adequate number of airplanes, as 
I think every other Senator does who studies war conditions 
of today. If we do not have airplanes, we limit our scout- 
ing radius. If we do not have airplanes, our gunners will 
not be able to make direct hits on enemy ships when they 
are so far away that they cannot even see their fighting 
masts, for with the great 16-inch guns ships can be hit 
when they are more than hull down. It is the airplane that 
does the spotting for the battleship so that she may find 
the target for her shells. It is the airplane that does the 
scouting and becomes another eye, and a much more val- 
uable one, for the fleet than the scouting vessel. The air- 
plane is most useful in liaison work to maintain contact 
between the different cruiser squadrons. The airplane would 
become absolutely invaluable if the enemy should secure a 
base in a neighboring country—say Mexico, or in the West 
Indies, or on our Alaskan Peninsula. If the enemy had 
airplane bases in such a place they could conveniently 
Taid us. 

However, the airplane will never, in my opinion, be able 
to take the place of the battleship. The battleship and the 
battle fleet is the attacking force which, with its terrific 
gunfire, its ability to stand punishment, is able to destroy 
the enemy fleet. Senators will notice that the naval au- 
thorities of all the great naval powers of the world have 
always rated their strength in the number of battleships 
they possessed, and there is not a navy today which is will- 
ing to abandon battleships. 

I hold in my hand a report made by a very distinguished 
British parliamentary commission which made an investi- 
gation in 1936 of the relative importance of battleships, and 
which went thoroughly into the airplane question. That 
commission unanimously decided that the battleship had 
not been superseded by the airship, and that it would be 
folly to think of giving up the battleship for airplanes. 

Mr, President, I see my time has very nearly expired. I 
feel, however, I should say in conclusion that we should 
have a Navy second to none. I should like to see our Navy 
as large as Great Britain’s Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, before the Senator concludes, 
in my time I want to say that his discussion has been very 
enlightening, and that I consider the Senator from Rhode 
Island to be one of the best informed Members of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee on naval problems. 

Mr, GERRY. I thank the Senator from Massachusetis 
very much. 
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Mr. President, if we have a navy which is second to none 
we will not only be able to protect our shores but we will 
be able to scout more efficiently; we will be able to destroy 
fleets which come to attack us; we will be able to interfere 
with the commerce of the enemy and bring the war home 
to the enemy. In my belief, we shall then possess a power 
for peace, because even warlike nations must pay attention 
and give heed to a navy of the size of which I spoke. In 
my opinion, a large navy is not only an instrumentality of 
defense for us, but it should be used to preserve peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CopELAND in the Chair). 
The question is on the committee amendment on page 2, as 
amended. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, if the pending naval expansion 
bill were for defense I should be for it, but I am of the 
opinion that the bill is for something more than defense. 
We have been told that our national policy is a policy of 
collective security and of policing the world against the 
nations that have been treaty violators. My idea of national 
defense is best portrayed in a statement made by Major 
General Hagood in which he said he believed in the world’s 
best navy in our own waters, the world’s best air corps in 
our own air, and the world’s best army on our own land. 
If we have such a national defense we need not fear invasion. 

The old bogey is here again. Before the World War they 
had the Germans in Mexico. Every time we looked around 
a stump there was a German coming after us. Now they 
have changed it, The Japanese are coming over here in 
rowboats to take over our Pacific coast. Hitler has his 
forces coming over in some form of navigable craft to attack 
us from the East. No doubt the Japanese Emperor Hirohito 
‘and Joseph Stalin, of Russia, according to some stories we 
hear, will have lunch together some afternoon as they cross 
the Pacific on their way to attack us. Mr. President, I am 
getting very fearful that some night when all are asleep the 
Japanese fleet and the Russian fleet will come over to our 
shores and will kidnap us. 

We hear that we are in danger of invasion. We are first in 
danger of invasion from this power, and then the next day 
we are in danger of invasion from another power. It has 
been shown time after time by the highest authority, out- 
standing admirals and outstanding generals of the United 
States Navy and Army, some of whom are now retired and are 
not under pressure, that we are not in danger of invasion. 
The record so far, as disclosed in the 2 weeks of debate, has 
shown that we are not in danger of an attack from a foreign 
enemy. 

Of course, if the proposed Navy is being built to police the 
world, if that Navy is being built for the purpose of collective 
security, then we need a bigger navy; but if it is built to 
defend our shores, it is my honest opinion that we do not 
need such a navy. 

Mr. President, of course, the proposed step will not be a 
direct entrance into war, but I say that the establishment of 
this principle by the United States Government will give rise 
to the same results as have followed from similar action in 
the past. Let us say that we build a navy bigger than that 
of Japan or of England. England says, We have to build a 
navy bigger than the Navy of the United States,” and Japan 
Says, “We must keep up with England.” That was the situa- 
tion immediately after the passage of another naval act. 
Japan said, “The United States has already authorized these 
ships. We must build more.” And so the wild armament 
race goes on. It goes on and on and on. 

Proponents of the measure say, The passage of the bill 
does not mean an appropriation. This is just an authoriza- 
tion to bluff the world.” An authorization, Mr. President, 
to bluff the world! Ves, if it is that, and some nation calls 
our bluff, it will not be the Members of the United States 
Senate or the Members of the House of Representatives who 
will die on the battlefields to maintain our bluff. It will 
be the C. C. C. workers, the W. P. A. workers, the boys in 
college, the farmers now working in the fields, and others 
who will uphold the bluff. Anyone who has ever entered 
into a bluffing game knows that sooner or later the bluff may 
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be called. It has been the history of the world that when- 
ever one nation starts to bluff, another nation calls. And 
so the wild race of armaments goes on, that may lead us 
into war, that certainly will lead into a great expenditure of 
money. 

President Roosevelt in a letter to Norman Davis made 
this statement in 1934: 

Excessive armaments are in themselves conducive to those fears 
and suspicions which breed war. Competition in armaments is 
a still greater menace. The world would rightly reproach Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States if we moved against the 
current of progressive thought. The three nations, the principal 
naval powers, have nothing to fear from one another. We cannot 
escape our responsibilities, joint and several, for world peace and 
recovery. 

Of course, as I said, if we are going into the idea of 
parallel action in the Far East, into the idea of collective 
security which was set out by the President, we need a 
bigger navy, but I do not believe the American people want 
a navy to be used for that. 

I do not believe our people want the blood of boys, now 
living in this country, to be shed for such a purpose. 

I do not know what our foreign policy is; but I do know 
that whenever one starts talking about foreign relations in 
this country somebody in the administration get the jitters, 
and those in authority say, “Well, let us not talk about it 
any more.” 

I shall quote some statements from men in England today. 
I do not know whether they are true, but I have no reason to 
doubt the quotations printed. Lord Plymouth said in the 
House of Lords on February 12, 1938: 

The British Government has been in constant consultation with 
the Government of the United States in connection with events 
in the Far East. Action has been taken independently, but it has 
almost invariably been along parallel lines, 

Anthony Eden made this statement in Parliament on the 
21st of December 1937: 

We are constantly and daily in close consultation with the 
Government of the United States. Over and over again, we have 
taken either parallel or similar action and that in itself is an 
indication of the closeness of such collaboration. 

Are they telling the truth? Has our foreign policy been 
shaped by a roving ambassador who has been roving to 
England and all over the world? He used to rove to get us 
into the League of Nations, and then his roving was to get 
us into the World Court, 

We realize that many of the men behind the big Navy 
movement are the very same men who wanted to take us 
into the League of Nations, the very same men who wanted 
to take us into the World Court, and the very same men who 
today say it is our duty to police the world and to control by 
force the nations responsible for the present situation. I do 
not commend but condemn those nations whose acts have 
been so atrocious abroad; but I say it is not the duty of the 
United States of America to send our boys over there to be 
killed in order that we may police the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. HOLT. I will take time on the bill. 

Mr. Belloc, in a lengthy article in G. K.’s Weekly of Jan- 
uary 6, 1938, made the following statement: 

It is commonly said up and down Europe that we can make the 
United States do what we like. That idea is based upon the vague 
and most misleading word “Anglo-Saxon,” but also upon the actual 
and recent experience of the last 20 years. We got the United 
States into the Great War on our side, and, what was more extraor- 
dinary, we managed, in the debt business, to make France the 
villain of the piece. We have got them to feel with us against the 


modern Italy, and we have got them to talk of ourselves as “a 
democracy”—which is prodigio 


us. 

Can we rope them in to fight or threaten to fight the Japanese? 
It is a question of the most poignant interest, and it is a question 
that will be answered in @ comparatively short time one way or 
the other. 

He then goes on to tell how public opinion in America may 
be stimulated in order that America may once more be made 
the pawn of Great Britain. 

There are many, many internationalists in the United 
States. The late Francis P. Garvin made a very interest- 
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ing statement in that connection. I should like to read it. 


He said: 

Funny about these internationalists. You never find them 
except in America. You can search all over the world and you 
will never find another internationalist. What have we done to 
deserve them? Did you ever know of a Scotch internationalist? 
Did you ever know a German internationalist, or a French inter- 
nationalist, or an English internationalist? If you have you will 
find him on the pay roll of the fund for propaganda for American 
consumption. There are mighty few internationalists that you 
cannot trace to either one of two sources; a personal, peculiar, 
selfish interest, or the delightful sentimentality of Pittsburgh Phil 
throwing O. P. M. to the crowds. 


So we see the foreign policy of the United States running 
in a direction parallel to that of England, and we see Eng- 
land setting the parallel policies. 

I am very fearful that the foreign policy of America is 
not made in the State Department but is made in Downing 
Street, and then paralleled in the State Department of the 
United States. If that be the case, then, indeed, we need 
a big navy. We need a navy large enough so that when 
England says her possessions in China are at stake, or she 
wants to dedicate a naval base in Singapore, we will be 
there to help our dear old friend, Great Britain, who has 
“stuck” us ever since we have been a Republic. 

So we go ahead in this armament race, and we find that 
America once again is being led down the same pathway 
on which she was led prior to the World War. 

The following statement was made sometime ago by a 
United States Senator: 

I think—in fact, I know, and I am not alone on this floor in my 
information of the fact—that meetings have recently been held in 
the city of New York, presided over by an eminent official of the 
State Department—just what his official status is, no one seems to 
know, but he is referred to in the public press from time to time 
as an ambulatory ambassador or a peripatetic ambassador, or an 
ambassador at 1 nd attended by certain eminent naval and 
military officers of the United States and certain great financiers 
in the city of New York, in which the proposal has been made that 
a regular campaign, amply financed, shall be undertaken in the 
way of propaganda in the United States to make this country 
‘war-minded. 


Who is this roving ambassador? Who is this man who 
tells the Executive what our foreign policy should be? Is he 
the man who tried to lead us into foreign entanglements? 
Is he the man who has tried to involve us in foreign affairs 
that were not our business? Of course, if we want to be 
involved in those foreign affairs, then it is our duty to have 
a navy, not second to none but far exceeding that of any 
nation. 

The bugaboo of invasion is the same old fear which has 
been used before every naval race. The same bugaboo is 
used in Japan. The people are told, “The Americans are 
building.” The same story prevails in every country. The 
armaments group tells us that we must prepare, while they 
make profits; and then by others we are told it is a bluff 
and that no money will be spent. 

In the short time allotted to me I want to answer one 
other statement which has been made, and that is the state- 
ment to the effect that the naval program will help the 
prosperity of America. The idea that spending money on 
naval vessels will bring prosperity is an illusion. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the RECORD an 
article written by John T. Flynn on this very subject. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: . 

One thing begins to emerge from the dramatic performances 
in Europe in the last week. That thing has to do with business. 
It has set the world off on a new flight of war business. It gives 
a push to a possible new war boom, 

For 3 years Europe has been slowly moving into a war boom. 
The tremendous efforts of Germany to regain her old military 
superiority has kept her mines, steel mills, and factories working 
overtime. 

The same thing is true of Italy. Il Duce’s preparations for his 
Ethiopian campaign have been followed by a still greater arma- 
ment program and a big naval program, 

One by one other European countries have come into the race, 
first moderately but now greatly. So that at the beginning of 


this year we saw in progress the most ng struggle to arm 
that the world has ever known. France had extended herself to 
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Improve her already great military equipment and England was 
already working on her program for 67,500,000, 000 worth of arma- 
ments construction in 5 years, 

But now these surprising preparations begin to be dwarfed by 
the new proposals. Every country is now rushing frantically its 
factories of all kinds to make war materials. England announced 
that instead of $7,500,000,000 she will spend 10 billions, and at 
the same time the United States talks first of $800,000,000 then 
of $1,250,000,000 and now actually of three billions for naval 
expansion. 

Whether war comes or not all this has done something to the 
economic systems of these countries, It has created a heavy 
demand for war materials and has forced the countries of Europe 
to limit their purchases of peacetime goods in order to have funds 
to buy wartime goods. Employment in those countries has risen 
but so have prices. The governments have striven to keep prices 
down and keep wages down but they have succeeded only with 
wages. However, they have controlled prices far more than we 
would be able to do in our democratic system. 

The world has shifted from a peacetime economy to a wartime 
economy. It is subsisting now on war industries and if the war 
industries were to close their doors tomorrow, the world would 
sink down in one of its most terrible economic disasters. In other 
words, without going to war we have nevertheless produced all 
the economic dislocations produced by war. Slowly and, indeed, 
maybe swiftly now, Europe is destroying herself by this effort. 
Even if war doesn’t come the war preparations are sufficient to 
crush her. 

This country now reveals a tendency to leap into the race. If 
it does it too will shift its economic life from a peace to a war 
industry basis. It, too, will find itself caught up in new and 
staggering debts. It, too, will face economic collapse and crisis. 
We have not merely to protect ourselves from war, but from the 
economic disaster of war preparation. 


Mr. HOLT. The National City Bank, in an analysis of the 
effect of armament expenditures, made the following state- 
ment: 

It is a self-evident truth that the disorganization of industry 
and trade, the violent fluctuations of prices and wages, and the 
resulting calamity of widespread unemployment have been, to- 
gether, the principle cause of the great depression that has en- 
circled the world and that has been more costly than the war 
itself. These vast expenditures upon war preparations must have 
a similar influence as far as they go. * ‘The revenues raised 
by taxation and expended upon armament might as well be 
thrown into the sea, so far as any lasting benefit to the mass of 
the world population may result. 


We are told this is a way to spend our way to prosperity. 
It is a peculiar fact that some of the very same individuals 
who have written to me saying we should balance the Budget 
when the relief appropriation was under consideration, or 
when the housing appropriation was under consideration, 
forget to discuss the balancing of the Budget when the naval 
appropriation is before us. They forget to balance the 
Budget when we are spending money for armaments which 
may result in the death of our fellow citizens. An appro- 
priation for a naval vessel unbalances the Budget to the 
same extent as an appropriation to feed the hungry citi- 
zens of America. It is going to be hard for the relief work- 
ers in America to eat armor plate. Armor plate is not very 
digestible. And yet we are told to balance the Budget, until 
the time comes to enter an armament race, and then some 
of the Budget balancers forget their principles. 

May I quote now from the remarks of Secretary Hull ina 
speech made on the question of an armament race, and 
what it means to a country which engages in it. Secretary 
Hull said: 

It is of utmost importance that we seek by every means at our 
disposal to solidify and make more secure the stability thus far 
reached and to facilitate continued progress toward an improved 
international situation. But there are some ominous tendencies 
present in the world which if persisted in cannot fail to bring dis- 
aster and to undo whatever progress has thus far been made toward 
greater world stability. We witness all about us a reckless com- 
petitive building up of armaments, a recurrence of the mad race 
which prior to 1914 led the nations of the world headlong to de- 
struction. If persisted in, this course will again plunge the world 
into disaster. If it remains unchecked, we shall witness national 
bankruptcies, hopelessly unbalanced budgets, and consequent in- 
evitable. inflation, together with the utter destruction of such 
measure of national stability as has thus far been achieved. The 
world cannot extricate itself from this relentless circle if it does 
not stop its extravagant military expenditures. International 
sanity requires both military and economic disarmament. 


That is what the Secretary of State said and it is truly 
a warning to America, for America is not alone entering this 
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naval race, but America is going to lead it if naval building 
shall continue as proposed. 

It is said that this is only an authorization program, but 
every Senator knows that when authorizations are made it 
is usually very easy to secure appropriations therefor. It 
is only a step, and a very short step, between authorizations 
and the fulfillment of the program. May I again quote 
from Secretary of State Hull relative to an armament race? 
We find ourselves in such a race today, and one we are going 
to lead tomorrow if this bill shall pass. This is what he says: 


We have seen a given nation cite another nation’s armaments as 
a continuing excuse to increase its own until there has been set 
up a vicious circle of greater and ever greater armaments, which in 
the long run can only lead to impoverishment and economic sui- 
cide. We have even seen instances where the military has assumed 
direction of foreign policy. 


Then he proceeds later in his speech to say: 


Right here I wish to demolish the argument that is advanced 
from time to time from prejudicial sources that tremendous arma- 
ments will bring prosperity. Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
theory would make the peace seeker the depression's worst ally and 
the public enemy of both capital and labor. Somewhere, somehow, 
you all realize that there is something fundamentally wrong with 
that strange theory. It is true that a large percentage of the bil- 
lions which are now being spent in many countries on armament 
goes back into wages and to that extent temporarily reduces unem- 

and increases purchasing power. Another proportion goes 
to profits of various industries and to that extent helps to keep 
them on their feet and give them confidence. This is true of all 
Government expenditures of. whatsoever nature. But nations must 
consider the return for what they spend. If the people’s money is 
simply used to keep alive and shelter those in need without their 
useful work, it may be possible to reduce suffering, but 
beyond that there is little to show for it. If unemployed labor 
is put to useless labor, say to reduce the matter to an ultimate 
absurdity, to producing goods no one wants and then burning 
them in order to start the process over again, once more perhaps 
suffering is alleviated, but at the same time raw materials and 
human energy are thrown away to no advantage. Now, armaments 
are in this category, in that they are definitely not self-liquidating 
and are wholly unproductive in any material sense. To the extent 
that they protect the Nation’s independence and discourage ag- 
gression, they serve the highest purpose that can be imagined; to 
the extent that they exceed the minimum needed for defense they 
are a dangerous expedient; to the extent that they encourage war 
and become instruments of aggression, they sacrifice the finest 
ideals and the most cherished possessions of humanity. Not only 
are they themselves destroyed in war, like useless goods that are 
burned, but they destroy in addition unmeasured other material 
values and uncounted lives, and lead to the kind of wholesale 
devastation caused by the World War. All of this seems so ele- 
mentary that I would not have gone into it at such length were 
it not that the issue of excess armaments is so frequently con- 
fused by the introduction of fallacious and economic argument. 


The President of the United States made a statement at 
Buenos Aires in which he said: 

We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on every side and 
that the work of creating them employs men and women by the 
millions. It is natural, however, for us to conclude that such 
employment is false employment, that it builds no ent 
structures and creates no consumers’ goods for the maintenance 
of a lasting prosperity. We know that nations guilty of these 
follies inevitably face the day either when their weapons of 
destruction must be used against their neighbors or when an 
unsound economy like a house of cards will fall apart. 

Yes, Mr. President, we are going to spend more than a 
billion dollars additional on our Navy, and the cost will be 
paid in the taxes of tomorrow. If I thought it would only 
be paid in the taxes of tomorrow I would not object so 
strenuously, but Iam very fearful that this is not alone such 
a move; I am afraid that through collective security and 
through certain parallel action with Great Britain, Ameri- 
can youth will again be called upon to go to war and to 
spill their blood in order that we may again make the world 
safe for democracy. Oh, yes; we were once told we fought 
to make the world safe for democracy. And again we are 
told we must police the world in ordér to make it safe for 
other nations. 

As I said a moment ago, it would not be so bad if those 
who may be leading us into war, whether knowingly or not, 
should, in the event of war, be required to go to the front- 
line trenches like the C. C. C. boys and the W. P. A. workers. 
Then not so many of them would be interested in a wild 
armament race of defense. Oh, no. But if we must meet 
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it on the question of taxation, may I again say, as the 
President of the United States said: 4 

Your family budget must provide for a tax bill as well as your 
baby’s clothes, and you know that your baby’s clothes are apt to 
depend upon the amount of taxes your family pays. 

So it is that tomorrow we must pay this bill out of the 
United States Treasury, and I am very fearful, if we con- 
tinue to follow along the idea of collective security and 
parallel action with Great Britain, that we will pay not 
only out of the family budget but from the households in 
this land some of the American boys will be called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice in order that our trade in 
some far-off point may be protected and in order that 
once again some jingoist may lead us into the devious ways 
of internationalism, 

For these and other reasons, I am opposed to this bill, 
Again may I say, in concluding, that my idea of the na- 
tional defense is to have the world’s best navy in our own 
waters, the world’s best army in our own land, the world’s 
best air corps in our own air, and let the rest of the world 
realize that condition; but let us not build ships with 
which to take our boys to foreign soil. Do not let a single 
hostile foreign foot touch American soil, but do not send our 
American soldiers in an invasion of foreign soil. This bill 
should be defeated by the United States Senate. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brown of Michigan in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment of the com- 
mittee striking out, on page 2, lines 2 to 8 and inserting in 
lieu thereof lines 9 to 14, as amended. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr, President, on April 26 I spoke on the 
pending bill and quoted from a letter written by Col. J. E. 
Meyers, retired, of the United States Army, in which he 
described a dust or smoke bomb which he had invented, 
designed to be dropped from airplanes especially in case of 
attack by naval vessels. There is a little article in this 
morning’s Washington Post, in the section devoted to “Let- 
ters to the Editor,” giving a short description of this inven- 
tion of Colonel Meyers. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESENTS INVENTION 
To the EDITOR OF THE Post, 

Sm: As a new and added menace to any attacking fleet, I pre- 
sent to the Army and Navy my invention which will produce a 
smoke screen from bombs dropped at great altitudes out of range 


of fire and exploded at any desired height above the fleet to form 
& curtain of dense white smoke. 

Hidden and protected by this curtain of smoke, our bombing 
planes can swoop down through this screen to deliver their heavy 
depth torpedoes practically on top or alongside of the ships. In 
an instant they can disappear above the screen before their range 
can be found or fire delivered. 

J. E. MEYERS 


Colonel, U. S. C., Retired, 
National Director, the American Peace Movement, 
WASHINGTON, April 30. . 


Mr. FRAZIER. I also have a copy of a letter from Colonel 
Meyers written to The Adjutant General of the Army, 
wherein he describes the smoke-screen bomb to be dropped 
at high altitudes from airplanes and winds up by saying: 

This new and novel device I desire to present to the United 


States Government in the interest of national defense, free of any 
claims whatsoever. 


I ask unanimous consent that the letter may be published 
in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHEVY CHASE, MD., May 2, 1938. 

From: J. E. Myers, colonel, United States Army, retired. P 
To: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
Subject: Invention of a smoke-screen bomb which may be dropped 

out of range of fire. 

1. The smoke bomb I have devised to produce a screen may be 

ped from any altitude out of range of fire and exploded at 

any desired height or upon impact with the ground or water. It 
overcomes the objection to the present method of securing smoke 
screens which is the vulnerability of low-Hying airplanes. It is 
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the answer against a most pertinent argument in Congress in 
favor of battleships, which is that airplanes are vulnerable at 
15,000 feet altitude and could not fly sufficiently low to accurately 
place their torpedoes. 

2. By the use of this bomb, a dense, thick screen of smoke can be 
placed safely above an enemy's battle fleet so that they will be 
unable to direct any fire from their guns. When this condition 
of helplessness is obtained, our air coast defense or naval bombers 
can swoop safely down to within a few hundred feet to deliver 
their deadly torpedoes, practically on the decks of the ships or to 
place depth bombs along side of them. 

3. A penny placed in front of the eye at 1 inch would practically 
obscure yision—a penny placed in front of the eye at 10 feet 
would not perceptibly affect vision. In the same way, if a 
circle of smoke was placed 500 feet over a fleet, their vision would 
be practically nil. A bombing fleet could dive through this screen 
and deliver their bombs before a shot could be fired at them. 

4. My bombs are provided with a tail or fin assembly which 
serves to spin them in their downward flight. When the bomb 
explodes, smoke-producing capsules are shot out and under the 
influence of the centrifugal force, fly out horizontally to cover 
a large area of land or water with a dense blanket of thick, 
white smoke. From 10 to 20 smoke bombs can be carried by 1 
airplane, depending upon the size of the bombs. 

5. This new and novel device I desire to present to the United 
States Government in the interest of national defense, free of 
any claims whatsoever. 


J. E. MYERS, 
Colonel, United States Army, Retired. 


Mr. FRAZIER. I also have a letter from the chief of the 
information division of the Air Corps, Col. H. H. C. Rich- 
ards, written to Colonel Myers, which I want to read. It is 
merely a short one-paragraph letter and is in regard to 
the same invention. I read it, as follows: 

The production of a smoke screen by chemicals dropped from 
aircraft has been shown to be effective, and there is no reason 
why a smoke screen cannot be laid by dropping a bomb from 
aircraft just as easily as such a smoke screen is now laid by firing 
projectiles from cannon. It is possible that a solution of the 
problem which you have may be the answer to the objections 
heretofore made to laying smoke screens from aircraft; that is, 
that the aircraft must descend to a low altitude in order to lay 
an effective screen, and at that altitude aircraft is extremely 
vulnerable to the fire of antiaircraft guns. The solution of this 
problem should be given careful consideration. 

The letter is signed by Col. H. H. C. Richards, colonel, 
Air Corps, chief of information division. 

Mr. President, Colonel Myers claims that the smoke bombs 
can be dropped from airplanes at an altitude of 20,000 or 
30,000 feet, at which altitude the airplanes would be out of 
range entirely of antiaircraft guns; that they can be ex- 
ploded at any desired distance, near the surface of the 
water or up several hundred or a thousand feet from the 
water; that they will make such an effective screen that 
naval forces cannot possibly see through the smokescreen; 
that they have means of definitely locating the fleet even 
through the smokescreen, and sending down flares so that 
bombs may be dropped, or the airplanes may go down under 
the smokescreen for just a moment, long enough to drop 
bombs, and then go back again in the shelter of the smoke- 
screen. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the amendment providing 
for the construction of these great battleships is one of the 
most important amendments in this bill. Some Members 
say that the proposal is only a bluff; that the Government 
does not intend to build them. If all we have to do is to 
spend days here in discussing a measure which is only a 
bluff, it seems to me the sooner we adjourn and go home 
the better it will be for all concerned. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Conceding that the proposal is just a 
bluff—— 

Mr. FRAZIER. I said some of the Senators say it is only 
a bluff. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is a bluff, and the bluff works, 
which would the Senator rather do—have a bluff to win 
with, or have a war? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not agree that the bluff would work, 
for I have found that the person who makes bluffs all the 
time eventually finds someone who calls the bluff; and 
that is just as true among nations as it is with individuals, 
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The individual who goes around all the time with a chip on 
on his shoulder is going to find someone who will knock the 
chip off his shoulder and give him all he wants, and prob- 
ably more, too. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If a country has not a navy, the chip 
will get knocked off its shoulder a heap quicker; will it not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. According to many naval officials, we now 
have a navy that is large enough for the national defense, 
and is all that is needed. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott] said some- 
thing about the armor plate that is used on battleships, and 
that it could not be used for food, and so forth; although a 
great deal of money and many employees are required to 
build the armor plate. There is an armor-plate factory in 
the State of West Virginia. I have in my hand a clipping 
from a recent edition of the Washington Evening Star in 
regard to the armor-plate plant at Charleston, W. Va. This 
letter, by John R. Riggles, of Seabrook, Md., says that the 
plant is closed now; but, as I understand, it was built back 
in the World War days, or just at the close of the World 
War, when our present Chief Executive was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLT. I wish to tell the Senator that we have tried 
many, many times to induce the Government to open the 
armor-plate factory to which he refers, but we have met 
with no success whatever. We have always met with a 
straight refusal from the Navy Department. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The writer of this letter states that armor 
Plate can be produced in the West Virginia plant for $246 
a ton, and that the reports are that the armor plate fur- 
nished by the private companies will cost the Government at 
least $700 a ton. It would seem that a great deal of influence 
is being brought to bear by the big shipbuilding outfits and 
armor-plate outfits and gun manufacturers to have these 
ships built, so that they can make a great deal of money by 
Selling the necessary material that goes into the ships, like 
armor plate. If it costs only $246 a ton to make armor plate, 
and the Government pays $700 a ton, it seems to me the 
Government plant should be opened by all odds, and make 
what armor plate it can make, if these ships are to be built; 
and, of course, under the old Vinson-Trammell law we now 
have a number of ships under construction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The armor plant in West Virginia was built 
during the war. It has never produced any armor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It was built at a cost of $24,500,000. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It ought to be equipped to build armor 
plate. 

Mr. WALSH. We have not built any ships requiring armor 
plate since the one that was finished in 1923. That battle- 
ship was contracted for in 1916, before the building of this 
armor-plate factory. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee if ships are not now in course of 
construction that will require armor plate? 

Mr. WALSH. Some battleships have been appropriated 
for which will require armor plate. 

Mr. FRAZIER. They are now in course of construction? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but, as a matter of fact, until the two 
now under construction were built, we had not built or con- 
tracted for any battleships since 1916. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does not the Senator think this would 
be a good time to open the plant in Charleston, W. Va., if 
we can produce armor plate much cheaper than the price the 
Government is now paying for it? 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly, if we can produce it much 
cheaper; but the Navy Department is of the opinion that it 
is impossible to produce armor plate at a satisfactory low 
price. 

- Mr. FRAZIER. This item was brought out in the muni- 
tions investigation conducted by a select committee, of 
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which my colleague [Mr. Nyel was chairman. At that 
time evidence was produced that the material which went 
into a ton of armor plate cost only $51. The labor, and so 
forth, brought up the cost to some $246 a ton; but if that 
can be done, or anything like it, it seems to me the Govern- 
ment should make armor plate. 

Mr. President, I hope we may have a record vote on this 
particular amendment, and that the amendment may be 
defeated. 

EXPORT OF MILITARY SUPPLIES TO SPAIN 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, earlier in the day I introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 288, reading as follows: 

Whereas the joint resolutions of the Congress dated January 
8, 1937, and May 1, 1937, in whole or in part treated with civil 
wars; and 

Whereas the invoking of these provisions of law had as their 
purpose ing of aid through supplies to the end that civil 
strife might be more quickly ended and that the United States 
might avoid endangerment of its peace; and 

Whereas it is established that the purpose has not been served 
and that a situation exists as a result which is wholly contrary 
to long-standing S and principle practiced by the United 
States: Therefore be 

Resolved, by the Saate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the joint 
resolution to prohibit the export of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war from the United States to Spain, approved Jan- 
wary 8, 1937, at 12:30 p. m., be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
And be it further 

Resolved, That the President be and is hereby authorized to 
= the embargo against the Government of Spain, provided that 

no goods or materials to which the embargo had been made effec- 
tive and applicable shall be owned by citizens of the United States 
in whole or in part at the time of shipment or transported in 
American bottoms or ships flying the American flag from the 
United States or any part thereof or from any place within its 
jurisdiction to the country to which the embargo had been made 
effective and applicable or into the territorial waters of that 
country. 

The enactment of this joint resolution would have the 
effect of altering the present situation as it relates to the 
embargo against the exportation of arms to Spain. 

I am not prompted by the interest of either side involved 
in Spain. I am prompted only by a desire to right an injus- 
tice growing out of the embargo program—an injustice 
which refiects upon our country because of the departure 
from age-old principles, 

The resolutions by Congress dated January 8, 1937, and 
May 1, 1937, were requested by the administration at a time 
when it appeared that there might be accomplishment of 
an effective embargo against all exportation of arms to both 
sides in Spain. Obviously, this collective effort has failed. 
Not only has it failed, but the effort results in aid for one 
side as against another, and neither neutrality nor non- 
intervention is accomplished. 

It has been the recognized and accepted policy of the 
United States in regard to civil strife to proceed in keeping 
with the Habana convention of 1928, ratified by our country 
on May 21, 1930, which declared a purpose— 

“To prohibit the traffic of arms and war materials, except when it 
is destined to a Government, so long as the belligerency of the 
rebels has not been recognized, in which case the rules of neu- 
trality shall be applied. 


This language is found under the head of “Rights and 
Duties of States in the Event of Civil War.” 

The purpose hoped of achievement by our act of last Jan- 
uary 8, and again on May 1, has not been served. Instead, a 
result has developed that is partial to one side and against 
the side of a friendly and recognized government. Our peace 
is jeopardized by the situation in Spain only in the possible 
destruction of American ships and goods in foreign bot- 
toms. Our security is to be found in the provision of the 
joint resolution I have introduced, which would require that 
American ships refrain from participating in this traffic. 

I hope the joint resolution will receive at the hands of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations the earnest consideration 
to which I feel sure it is entitled and that it will be enacted. 
Incidentally, I desire to remark that there are many Mem- 
bers of the Senate who entertain views in harmony with 
those expressed by the joint resolution itself. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10066) to amend the District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1937, and for other purposes, asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Patmtsano, Mr. NICHOLS, and Mr. DIRK- 
SEN were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pore in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10066) to amend the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1937, and for other purposes, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Kinc, Mr. CopeLanp, and Mr. CAPPER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think we are now pre- 
pared to have a vote on the first committee amendment, 
with reference to battleships. I assume that those who are 
opposed to the amendment desire a roll call. Would it not 
be well first to have the absence of a quorum suggested? 

Mr. NYE. I hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Clark ng Pittman 
Andrews Connally La Follette Pope 
Ashurst Copeland Lee Reynolds 
Austin Davis Lewis Russell 
Balley Duffy Logan Sch 
Bankhead Ellender Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Barkley Frazier Lundeen Shep 
George McAdoo Shi 
Bilbo Gerry M Smathers 
Bone Gibson McGill Smith 
Borah Gillette McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich Glass McNary Townsend 
Brown, N. H. Green Maloney Truman 
Bulkley Hale Miller Tydings 
Bulow Harrison Minton Vandenberg 
Burke Hatch Murray Van Nuys 
Byrd Hayden Neely Walsh 
Byrnes Norris White 
Capper Hitchcock Nye 
Caraway Holt O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo, Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amendment on page 2, as 
amended, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 3 to 8, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(a) Capital ships, 135,000 tons, making a total authorized 
under-age tonnage of 660,000 tons: Provided, That no vessel au- 
thorized by this subsection of a tonnage in excess of 35,000 tons 
shall be laid down until the President has determined that a 
capital ship of a tonnage in excess of 35,000 tons has been 
officially projected, appropriated for, or laid down by another 
power; 

(b) Aircraft carriers, 40,000 tons, making a total authorized 
under-age tonnage of 175,000 tons. 


a WALSH. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
who is necessarily absent. If he were present, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BULOW. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Jonnson]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. LEE. My colleague the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Tuomas] is absent because of illness. I am not ad- 
vised how he would vote on this particular amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey], but I understand that if he were present he would 
vote as I have voted, so I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Deleware [Mr. HUCHES] 
has a general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] The Senator from New York [Mr. WacnerR] has a 
pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kral. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

I announce also that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HucuHes] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] are 
detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kd] are detained in Government Departments. 

I further announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIETERICH], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrrl, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HL], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MIL- 
ton], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner] are detained on important 
public business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre] and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

I am advised that if present and voting the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Senator from Alabama, the Senator 
from New Jersey, the Senator from Florida, the Senator from 
Maryland, the Senator from Oregon, and the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea.” : 

Mr. McNARY. The senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JoRN SON] is necessarily absent. If he were present, he would 


vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 20, as follows: 
YEAS—56 
Adams Connally Hitchcock Pittman 
Andrews Copeland Lee Reynolds 
Ashurst Ellender Lewis Russell 
Austin George Logan Schwartz 
Bankhead Gerry Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Barkley Gibson McAdoo Sheppard 
Bilbo Gillette McCarran Smathers 
Bone Glass McKellar Smith 
Brown, N. H. Green Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Hale Miller 
Burke Harrison Minton Tydings 
Byrd Hatch Neely Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hayden O'Mahoney Walsh 
Caraway Herring Overton White 
e NAYS—20 
Bailey Clark Johnson, Colo, Nye 
Berry Davis La Follette Pope 
Borah Duffy Lundeen Shipstead 
Brown, Mich. Frazier McGill Townsend 
Capper Holt Norris Vandenberg 
NOT VOTING—20 
Bridges Guffey Lodge Radcliffe 
Bulow Hill McNary es 
Chavez Hughes Milton Thomas, Okla. 
Dieterich Johnson, Calif. Murray Wagner 
Donahey King Pepper Wheeler 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment, which appears on page 5. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5 it is proposed to strike out 
section 6, beginning in line 4 and ending with line 24, as 
follows: 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
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$15,000,000 to be expended at the direction of the President of the 
United States for purposes of experimenting with surface craft, 
lighter-than-air craft, heavier-than-air craft, aerial bombs, aerial 
mines, torpedoes, and other inventions and material developments 
for the national defense, of which sum $5,000,000 shall be expended 
for the construction of experimental vessels, none of which shall 
exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement, and $3,000,000 of which 
shall be expended for the construction of a rigid airship of Ameri- 
can design and American construction of a capacity not to exceed 
3,000,000 cubic feet either fabric covered or metal covered to be 
used for , experimental, and development purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to enter 
into contracts with inventors and manufacturers for experimental 
work, models, plans, materials, and the development of projects 
useful to the national defense to the extent of $15,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the sum authorized by this section to be appropriated. 


And to insert a new section 6, as follows: 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$15,000,000, to be expended at the discretion of the President of the 
United States for the construction of experimental vessels, none of 
which shall exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any opposition to that committee amendment at this time. 
It was passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment on page 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate and open to further amendment. 

Mr. BONE. May I inquire of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, are all the committee amendments out of the way? 

Mr. WALSH. The committee amendments are all agreed 
to. 
Mr. BONE. I desire to have stated at this time by the 
clerk the amendment I have tendered to the bill, setting up 
a defensive sea area. I wish to speak very briefly on that 
amendment, and shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 25, after the word 
“construction”, it is proposed to strike out the period and 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That in order to effectuate and maintain a 
state of neutrality and to establish, as an essential part of that 
policy, the preservation and maintenance of our Naval Establish- 
ment for purposes of national defense and not for purposes of 
aggression, operations of the naval forces of the United States 
shall be confined to the defensive sea area of the United States 
which is hereby defined as that sea area within the zone bounded 
by a line extending from Attu Island to Midway Island, thence 
to the Hawaiian Islands, thence to the Panama Canal Zone, thence 
to the Virgin Islands, thence to the eastern extremity of the 
State of Maine. æ 

It is further declared to be the naval policy of the United 
States that the naval forces of the United States shall be employed 
to maintain said defensive sea area inviolate against any foe. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters out- 
side said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United 
States or its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any 
country in the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic 
policy of the United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine, 
or as forbidding peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits 
of 3 by vessels of the United States to foreign waters and 
po 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I voted in the affirmative on 
the committee amendment to the bill which has just been 
agreed to by the Senate, and I voted in the affirmative be- 
cause up to this moment the Congress of the United States 
has seen fit not to interfere with the existence of our an- 
nounced foreign policy which, in my judgment, will in- 
evitably lead this country into a new world war. I do not 
like the idea of expanding the Navy at a frightful expense 
in the next few years that lie ahead, but I see no escape 
from the necessity of doing it if we elect to preserve in- 
violate the policy which this country now proclaims to be its 
foreign policy. 

I think Congress, if I may presume to dare to sit in judg- 
ment on what it is doing, is making the mistake of trying 
to make the size of the Navy at the moment the paramount 
thing, instead of deciding what our foreign policy is to be, 
and then alining the naval defense to that policy, If we 
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default in a common-sense approach to that problem, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, we shall make a blunder which in the 
years that lie ahead of us will properly be charged up 
against us. If we know what we are to be called on to do, 
we can make the size of the Navy fit that program. 

I do not often find myself in agreement with Dorothy 
Thompson, a prominent columnist, but Miss Thompson is 
a brilliant writer, and provokes thought in her daily column. 
In her column on January 31 Miss Thompson had this to 
say: 

There is a great deal of talk of the democratic countries stand- 
ing together. But standing together for what? To defend the 
peace? The peace in China has been wantonly broken. But the 
British Government has made a bargain with Japan not to allow 
munitions to reach China through Hong Kong and Canton, and 
the French have made a bargain to keep munitions from reach- 
ing China through Indochina, so that China is now effectively 
blockaded by the French and the British, and can get no aid by 
sea, except across the Mongolian desert from Russia. Will we con- 
cur in this policy? If we do, we don't need a big navy to support 
it. * * * What interests do we genuinely intend to defend? 

That is precisely the point Iam making. What “interests” 
are we going to defend, Members of the Senate? Until we 
know what interests abroad we intend to defend, how can 
we intelligently approach this question of the proper size of 
our Navy? Whether one is for a much bigger navy or 
whether one thinks otherwise, the question is: What are we 
required to do with that navy? What “interests” do we in- 
tend to defend? I think that is a much more important 
question to settle just now than the size of the Navy, because 
that is the question which will determine the issue of peace 
or war for America. We can increase the Navy as fast as 
we desire. 

Miss Thompson continues: 

What treaties will we risk war to maintain? What police powers 
are we willing to share? When we know the answer to these we 
will know whether we need a billion dollars more for arms or many 
billions more, or whether we don’t need any more at all. 

It seems to me that that statement of Miss Thompson 
poses to us the one question which we should answer. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. The amendment sets forth what the Sen- 
ator defines as the defensive sea area of the United States. 
Is it confined entirely to the Pacific? 

Mr. BONE. Oh, no. It goes down to the Panama Canal 
Zone, and from the Virgin Islands to the eastern extremity 
of the State of Maine. 

Mr. BYRNES. It includes the Atlantic as well as the 
Pacific? 

Mr. BONE. Les. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How far west in the Pacific Ocean does 
it extend? 

Mr. BONE. It extends from Attu Island down through 
Hawaii—2,500 miles from our Pacific coast. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would not extend to the Philippines 
at present? 

Mr. BONE. No; it would not extend to the Philippines. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it would not include the Philippines? 

Mr. BONE. No. But that is merely a so-called defensive 
sea area, and has nothing whatever to do with the use of 
the Navy in wartime to repel attacks upon the United States 
or our Territorial possessions, including attacks on the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of just what value would this restric- 
tive area be? I am asking for information. 

Mr. BONE. I will repeat what I said the other day. This 
amendment could have been stated in one or two sentences. 
In effect, it provides merely that we will not use our Navy 
to make segments of the earth, far-away corners of the earth 
under foreign flags, safe for the American businessman 
when such spots become battlefields. He would have to 
get off those battlefields. We should not send our Navy 
there to protect him if he insists on staying on a battlefield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the language of the amendment 
limit our operations with respect to the area in question to 
conditions of warfare between us and some other country, 
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or warfare between other countries in which we are not in- 
volved? 

Mr. BONE. Perhaps the best answer I can give the Sena- 
tor is to read the last nine lines of the amendment: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters out- 
side said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United 
States or its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any 
country in the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic 
policy of the United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine, 
or as forbidding peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits 
of courtesy by vessels of the United States to foreign waters and 
ports. 


The seven seas are open—and if there are any more they 
would all be open—to the Navy to defend from attack the 
United States or its Territorial possessions, or any American 
country in the Western Hemisphere. The Navy could go to 
the shores of Asia to repel attacks upon Mexico or the 
United States if such strategy were desirable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose two nations in Europe or in 
Asia were at war. Would this amendment repeal, nullify, 
or reverse the policy which has always been recognized and 
adopted in this country, of defending our commerce and our 
citizens against unlawful attack on the high seas? In 
other words, does it change our historic policy of advocating 
and defending the freedom of the seas wherever we have a 
right to be or to go? The Senator will recall, of course, that 
the second of our wars of independence was fought for the 
establishment of the freedom of the seas, the right of 
American ships to go anywhere, and the right of American 
sailors to remain on ships wherever they had a lawful 
right to be. One of the things for which our country has 
always stood—whether rightfully or wrongfully—has been 
the right of an American ship, pursuing its legitimate ob- 
jects of commerce, to carry the trade of our country to the 
markets of the world, and our right to defend that trade, 
on the theory that it was really defending our own Nation. 
Does this amendment nullify or reverse that policy? 

Mr. BONE. I do not think this amendment has anything 
to do with normal American trade, although I will say to 
the Senator that I am one of those who joined to introduce 
an amendment to the neutrality law which would relieve 
the United States of the duty of protecting actual war 
trade with belligerent nations. Let me say alsc to the 
Senator and to my brethren of the Senate that the United 
States, as the Senator from Kentucky indicates, engaged in 
two bloody wars revolving around this doctrine of freedom 
of the seas; and, Mr. President, there was not a line in 
either treaty after those bloody wars which settled that 
problem. That is how smart we were. We fight great 
wars and send our boys out to be butchered over an issue 
that our smart politicians and diplomats forget when they 
get around the table to write the treaty. They forget all 
about settling the issue around which the whole war re- 
volved. I say that a thing so grisly and gloomy that it 
causes a war deserves a little more attention at our hands 
than a brief discussion on the floor of the Senate. If the 
Senator will give me a little time, I shall be glad to yield, 
but I want to get into the body of my argument. My good 
friend the Senator from Massachusetts wants a speedy vote 
on the bill. I merely want to have an expression of the 
Senate on the question of how far we are going to use the 
lives of American boys, not for national defense, but to 
protect men doing business on actual battlefields in alien 
lands. 

We may protect some fellow in some far-away corner of 
the earth, who perhaps stands to lose a few thousand dollars, 
and involve this great country of ours in a bloody war as 
a result. The question we should decide is whether such 
a policy is worth war with all its horrors. 

I clipped a short paragraph from a magazine article not 
long ago, because it reflects so much truth. The writer of 
this observation had the following to say: 

The United States will continue to sell munitions to its pro- 


spective enemies; it will build battleships with impenetrable armor 
and manufacture projectiles that will pierce that armor; it will 
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launch warships to be destroyed by bombing planes and construct 
antiaircraft guns to destroy those bombers; it will manufacture 
poison gas and gas masks to protect against it; it will denounce 
imperialism but refuse to abandon its special privileges; its neu- 
trality will be fickle; it will sacrifice a thousand lives to avenge one 
and spend billions of dollars to save thousands. 

Shall thousands of our boys die to avenge one? Shall 
we blast away the very foundations of our civilization by war 
generated over things that could be easily avoided? 

Is there any Senator who thinks the right of a business- 
man on the Yangtze River, or the Euphrates River, would 
justify another World War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. BONE. I will take time on the bill. 

Under my amendment national defense would consist of 
defending the United States and its Territorial possessions— 
sections of the earth over which flies the American flag. 
There has been a great deal of misleading debate revolving 
around this very issue because it has been asserted that 
Americans ought not to be required to get out of China be- 
cause there is a battle raging around Shanghai. If adopted, 
nothing in this amendment would require Americans to leave 
China—all that it suggests is that when a war is going 
on Americans should get out of the actual battle zone, or, to 
put it more bluntly, get off the actual battlefield. China is 
a very large country, and removing oneself a few miles would 
be a simple act of sanity and caution. Those of us who have 
@ reverence and respect for law and legal processes feel that 
it is much better for an American to make claim for destroyed 
property than to remain on a battlefield and get killed and 
thereby endanger the peace of his country. Every Senator 
knows that it is futile to invoke international law to protect 
the life of an American who insists on remaining on a foreign 
battlefield and who claims that in so doing, he is merely 
exercising a right which it is the duty of this country to 
defend. International law does not and cannot save his life, 
and his death can only he the means of whipping up a new 
war spirit. It is this very danger that impelled the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars to praise Americans for remaining cool and 
sane when the Panay incident occurred. These veterans 
realize the dangers growing out of the death of Americans on 
foreign soil. 

Americans do not insist on walking through brawling mobs 
or going inside fire lines during a great fire, notwithstanding 
that they have a constitutional right to walk on public side- 
walks. They exercise good judgment by remaining away 
from such danger zones. The same salutary principle should 
be applied to our nationals who jeopardize our peace by in- 
sisting on remaining on actual battlefields and clamoring for 
us to protect them there by the armed forces of the country. 

I mention these matters because every Senator knows that 
it is now the announced foreign policy of this country to 
attempt the protection of our nationals under the conditions 
I have mentioned. Unless this policy is changed by Congress, 
it will remain an ever-present threat to peace, and one of the 
most highly provocative factors in causing war. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that my amendment provides full protection 
to America and its territorial possessions, and to the Monroe 
Doctrine as well. It leaves no doubt of our intention to 
make America and our possessions safe for Americans. That 
is true “national defense.” The amendment will have no 
bearing upon and impress no restrictions upon Americans 
doing business in alien lands, except to the extent that it 
announces our policy of not attempting to protect them by 
the Army and Navy if they insist upon remaining in an 
actual battle zone. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the mothers and fathers of prospective soldiers will see any- 
thing wrong with this proposal. If we intend to preserve 
and uphold the announced foreign policy of our Government, 
then my amendment will be rejected, and we should enlarge 
our Navy as rapidly as possible, because it will be needed in 
the near future. In my judgment, war will be made inevi- 
table by a succession of incidents like the Panay affair. 

In February of this year Secretary of State Hull informed 
Japan that our Government would not order Americans to 
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leave actual war-zone areas and bluntly told Japan that we 
would hold her liable for damages, injuries, or death inflicted 
upon Americans who remained in the battle areas. He an- 
nounced that we intended to adhere to the policy of merely 
suggesting voluntary departures from these danger zones, 
but bluntly denied that Japan had any right even to urge 
such a course upon an American, or to injure him, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, if he chose to remain in the battle 
area. Later he followed up this announcement with a fur- 
ther formal statement that we did not intend to abandon our 
nationals and their interests in China. There was no 
occasion for so broad a statement, since no one had suggested 
that Americans get out of China but merely that they get off 
Chinese battlefields. 

Mr. Hull points out that it has been the practice of civilized 
nations to afford protection to their nationals by appropri- 
ate means. Just what does he mean by the vague term 
“appropriate means’? What sort of appropriate means 
will afford adequate protection? Everyone knows that this 
implies the use of force force employed by our Army and 
Navy. That means war—a de facto war, at least. There is 
no possible way of providing appropriate means of protec- 
tion for an American on a foreign battlefield who is exer- 
cising some sort of a right and refuses to get off, unless we 
send soldiers there to protect him. That principle is im- 
plicit in the utterances of Mr. Hull as he announces our for- 
eign policy. If this is not true, his pronouncements are as 
futile as the vagrant winds of heaven. 

Mr. Hull further points out that to waive private rights 
and private inerests and to permit them to lapse in the 
face of actual or threatened violation would be to abandon 
national obligations. If this does not mean the use of 
force to protect men in the exercise of their private rights 
and private interests, I do not know the meaning of simple 
English words. Protecting men exercising these rights on a 
battlefield is, according to Mr. Hull, a national obligation. 

Can it be that 130,000,000 Americans believe this sort of 
business is national defense? But Mr. Hull calmly tells us 
that it is. The inevitable corollary of such a policy is force; 
and yet Mr. Hull frankly tells us that this theory is “the 
cornerstone of our foreign policy.” 

This is the policy which I charge will lead us straight to 
war in the not-far-distant future. If Congress does not 
change it, be very certain, Mr. President, that we have defi- 
nitely charted our future course. We can be very certain 
that death or injury will result to Americans who insist on 
remaining in war-torn areas; and, unless Congress repels the 
present policy, we are sure that it is our obligation to pro- 
tect these Americans while they are in such spots. This is 
a big world, and Americans are in business all over it; and 
when we solemnly engage ourselves to protect every one of 
them doing business in alien lands, we take on a mighty 
responsibility and shoulder a task which will require a navy 
So much larger than the one we contemplate that its cost 
would make the teeth of the taxpayers literally chatter. 

The time has come when we must ask ourselyes whether 
preserving the right of Americans under such conditions jus- 
tifies a war—a war which might easily translate itself into 
a new world war. The Senate has been given estimates of 
the cost of a new war; and it might rum anywhere from 
$50,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000. It might destroy the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of our boys. It would leave in its 
wake an unutterably sad army of men with maimed bodies 
and broken minds. The financial impact of such a war would 
probably destroy the Republic. 

The policy which has been announced as our foreign policy 
is not national defense—it is international defense. Why 
should we risk the horrors of war when the safety of the 
few of our nationals involved might easily be achieved by 
compelling them to remove themselves from war areas? We 
need sacrifice none of our national dignity or national honor. 
We have every moral and legal right to impress such salutary 
rules of conduct on our own citizens. Practically every 
thoughtful man in public life is convinced that a new world 
war in which we joined would probably destroy our western 
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civilization. Why do we deliberately elect to defend the ac- 
tions of a handful of our own citizens when defending them 
in their business of making private profit in alien lands may 
plunge this great Nation into a new brutal world war? Has 
any human being or any small group of human beings such 
a claim on the Republic that there is an obligation on our 
part to butcher our boys in order to protect those who are 
engaged in the operation of a private business in an alien 
land? That is exactly what our present foreign policy de- 
mands in case of necessity. 

To be sure our economic machinery is out of joint and suf- 
fers from maladjustment. Are we to destroy all hope of 
making it work successfully by plunging into a war that will 
insure chaos for the western world? The scientific achieve- 
ments of this age have made it possible for men to free 
themselves from the wretchedness and miseries of the past. 
Our duty is to make science enrich human life. If we go 
into war every agency of science will be employed to destroy 
not only human life but to blast our civilization out of exist- 
ence. If America should go into a new welter of blood, such 
a collapse might easily mean the end of all things that men 
cherish. Democracy would perish throughout the earth; 
chaos would descend upon old mother earth; and a new 
night of darkness envelop us. 

I think naval authorities are far from sure that they could 
even attempt to defend the Philippines, but at least the 
American flag flies over the Philippine Islands, and there 
might be some justification, in naval strategy, for an attempt 
in that direction. But why risk war with its attendant hor- 
rors not in the defense of American soil but in the defense 
of private traders in an alien land? When we consider that 
this civilization of ours represents a conservation of 60 
centuries of human progress we ought to repel forthwith 
any proposal that may jeopardize it by undertaking the de- 
fense of men whose extraterritorial activities result only in 
profit to themselves. Defending them, Senators, is not 
national defense. 

It is not a part of the American tradition that we should 
raise armies and send them to the defense of the foreign 
rights of the X Y Z Co.; and yet that is exactly what will 
have to be done if we carry out the obligations Mr. Hull 
says are imposed upon us. There was a time when all of the 
beautiful patriotic songs and the gems of poetry which have 
always thrilled the hearts of every American spoke only of our 
beloved homeland and of the love men and women bore for 
the things that were sacred because they were so much a part 
of our America. Now we unwrite this part of the beautiful 
story of loyalty and adopt the new tradition by announcing 
to the world that the right of an American trader to do 
business in some nook or cranny of the earth is so vital and 
so important that preservation and protection of this private 
right stands forth, quoting Mr. Hull, as the very “corner- 
stone of American foreign policy.” 

I think that American citizens may well be alarmed by the 
fact that we regard the extraterritorial rights of our huck- 
sters and traders as the “cornerstone of American foreign 
policy.” To protect these alleged rights under the obliga- 
tion they impress upon us, we must use our Navy to patrol 
the sea lanes in order to defend the doctrine of freedom of 
the seas, which means the right of these same traders to carry 
on an unrestrained and highly profitable war trade with 
belligerent nations in a very death grapple. The policy deifies 
the dollar and elevates it far above the American home in 
importance. It enthrones a materialism so sordid and vulgar 
that the churches of America ought to rise with one accord 
and repel it as a relic of a claw and fang civilization; and if it 
should remain firmly established it would do more to invite 
a prompt return to the chaotic conditions of the past than 
anything that men could devise in these troubled times. War 
might easily plunge us into new forms of government under 
which all traditional American rights would perish. 

I ask millions of mothers and fathers in America, around 
whose hearthstones now gather the young veterans of future 
wars, what stake they have in the business of a trader in a 
far-away land? Why should we doom these boys to die ina 
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hucksters’ war? They would be blown to bits, and tortured 
and burned with war devices made by American munition 
manufacturers and sold to countries with which we might 
possibly go to war. 

If we do not change our foreign policy, if we intend to 
police the world so as to protect our traders everywhere and 
continue to assert to the world their right to pile up fortunes 
through war trade under the protection of our Navy, then 
the Navy we are proposing to build will not be half so large 
as we will need. It might take a navy three times as large 
as the one we are proposing to build over the next 10 years in 
order to preserve inviolate this new “cornerstone of our for- 
eign policy.” In contemplating the implications in this pro- 
gram let us not forget that in the first 25 years of the present 
century civilized nations butchered more human beings in 
war than were killed in all the wars of the preceding thousand 
years. War grows increasingly horrible. With our national 
life at stake we ought not to entertain a foreign policy which, 
in my judgment, deliberately invites war. 

I have tendered this amendment out of sense of duty to 
myself and the people whom in part I have the honor to 
represent. If the Senate rejects it, I am convinced that the 
course upon which we are entering will lead us into war and 
if war is to be our fate then I feel that the one hope of 
preserving our American civilization, faint as that hope may 
be, lies in a navy of such appalling size as to make sure that 
we can destroy our enemies before they can destroy us. It 
is a horrible contemplation, but our present national policy 
compels such a view. 

I thought that real imperialism died with the fall of the 
Roman Empire; but a new imperialism rises to challenge 
the world—an American trade imperialism which is not only 
predicated upon but which is to be maintained by sheer 
force. If our traders in their pursuit of the almighty dollar 
are killed anywhere on this globe we will unleash our dogs 
of war. America has served notice on the world that her 
citizens may hereafter sit in the center of a battlefield and 
claim protection, as the citizen of ancient Rome claimed the 
privilege from that epitome of majestic force on the Tiber. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have well and patriotically 
expressed the hope that we will not become parties to any 
war by reason of our commercial relations with belligerents, 
but our national policy blasts that fine hope of the veterans 
and brings the tragedy of war closer and closer to the hearth- 
stones of America. When America rises in her might and 
sends her boys out to die in a war growing out of the protec- 
tion of a huckster’s business carried on under a foreign flag 
these boys will then realize what this new trade imperialism 
means. As they march away to do battle, not for their 
homeland, not for the America they love, but to avenge a 
loss inflicted upon a man who insisted on doing business on 
a battlefield, they might well carry upon their lips the final 
salutation of the gladiators who were about to die in the 
Roman arena: “Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant’—Hail 
Caesar, they who are about to die salute thee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I regret that I am unable to 
go along with the able Senator from Washington in his 
amendment. The amendment, in brief, provides: 

That in order to effectuate and maintain a state of neutrality 
and to establish, as an essential part of that policy, the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of our Naval Establishment for purposes of 
national defense and not for purposes of on, operations 
of the naval forces of the United States shall be confined to the de- 
fensive sea area of the United States which is hereby defined as 
that sea area within the zone bounded by a line extending from 
Attu Island to Midway Island, thence to the. Hawaiian Islands, 
thence to the Panama Canal Zone, thence to the Virgin Islands, 
thence to the eastern extremity of the State of Maine, 

There are other following provisions which do not bear 
upon the point which I-wish to make. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the President of the United 
States is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. While he cannot formally declare war, 
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nevertheless he has his powers and privileges as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, and I do not think it is 
within our power to limit them. When we create this Navy, 
when we set it afloat, it is under the command of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I think he may send that Navy 
to the very shores of Japan, if he desires to so do. If, in 
his opinion, such action would constitute an element of 
command, I think he would be privileged to take it under his 
authority. But I am quite clear that we cannot say that a 
certain line in the ocean shall constitute the limit of the 
President’s powers to act as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. That is one thing which we 
ought to consider while we are creating the Navy—that is, 
that when the Navy is built the Constitution makes the Presi- 
dent its commander. 

Nor do I, Mr. President, wish to be placed in the position 
of saying that the United States shall not defend its na- 
tionals wherever they may legitimately be engaged in legiti- 
mate business. I supported the appropriations for the Navy 
prior to the presentation to the Senate of the pending bill 
upon the theory that they were adequate and sufficient to 
give us a navy sufficient to protect our interests and to pro- 
tect citizens of the United States. I did not contemplate 
that they would have to stay within the boundaries of the 
United States in order to receive the protection of the United 
States. If we will confine ourselves, Mr. President, to look- 
ing after our own people and our own interests, and not 
become involved or entangled in other people’s affairs or in 
other nations’ controversies, we may safely go forward and 
safeguard our interests wherever citizens of the United States 
may legitimately be found. Therefore, I do not think we 
can say that if citizens of the United States are found beyond 
a certain line, they may not have the protection of the Navy 
of the United States; I do not think it is a practicable thing 
to do, and I do not think it is within our constitutional power 
to do it as against the President of the United States. 

The thing which concerns me is whether we will confine 
ourselves to looking after the interests of the people of the 
United States and not become involved in looking after the 
interests of the nationals of other nations. 

If we confine ourselves to the well-established policy of 
this country, to the traditional policy which we know and 
whose limits and bounds we know, we need not say to the 
world that we are not going to protect our own citizens 
although they may be found in a foreign land. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I can understand the Senator’s viewpoint, 
and I know how sincerely he adheres to it; but we were 
always compelled to deal in generalities. We talk about pro- 
tecting our citizens in a foreign land. I have repeatedly on 
this floor, as I am sure the Senator will recall, talked about 
protecting our citizens on an actual battlefield—not in China, 
not on foreign soil, but sending our Navy where our citizens 
are right in the middle of a battlefield. We might as well 
call on the Government to protect a man in the center of 
Gettysburg battlefield. 

I think it is perfectly proper for Americans to do business 
in foreign lands, but I do not think they ought to insist on 
staying right in the middle of a battlefield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are certain rules and 
well-established principles of international law with refer- 
ence to that matter; and I assume that the President of the 
United States will adhere to those principles and those poli- 
cies when he is protecting the interests of the people of the 
United States. I assume that the President of the United 
States will not breach the well-established rules and prin- 
ciples with reference to that matter. If a citizen of the 
United States is found in China after war breaks out in 
China, he has certain rights which should be protected by 
his Nation. If the President should utilize those rights for 
the purpose of involving us in war, that is a thing over which 
we have no control until it comes to the question of declara- 
tion of war. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I am sorry to take the Senator’s time; but 
the point I stress now—and I think it is just as well, and I 
am glad the Senator brought up this matter, because we are 
going to have to face it in connection with this bill—is this: 

The Senator well points out that the President of the 
United States may exercise his judgment. I do not like to 
leave in the hands of one man, I care not who he is, the 
power to pass on the life and death of hundreds of thousands 
of boys, to send them to die in a war when Congress will 
have to vote the war. How is the President going to protect 
a man except by using force? And if he uses force, that 
means war. Shall we go to war and jeopardize our Republic 
and our civilization just because some fellow stubbornly 
refuses to get off a battlefield? Does not the Senator believe 
we have any right at all under our Constitution to fix any 
kind of a policy? Otherwise, an indiscreet man in the 
White House might have this country flaming with war, 
and kill and butcher a million boys in preserving that kind 
of a policy. 

For one, I do not want to default in my protest against 
that kind of business. I do not think any man, I care not 
who he is—no President who ever lived—has a right to send 
the boys of this country out to die to protect some huckster 
on a Chinese battlefield. Perhaps the Senator thinks he 
has, but I do not think so. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the huckster is concerned, if a 
citizen of the United States has located himself in a foreign 
country, and is engaged in legitimate business, whether it is 
huckstering or what it is, he has certain rights which any 
self-respecting nation will insist upon other nations respect- 
ing. 

Mr. BONE. That may mean war. 

Mr. BORAH. I must assume that the President of the 
United States will not use his power merely for the purpose 
of entangling us in a foreign war; but, if he does, it is not 
within the power of the Congress of the United States to limit 
his power as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
That, in my opinion, we cannot do. I agree with the Sena- 
tor that the protection may lead to war, but I cannot 
subscribe to the doctrine of leaving our people without 
reasonable and rightful protection. I am not opposing this 
bill because I am opposed to protection of our people in their 
rights. I am opposing it because I think we have already 
provided a Navy sufficient and efficient for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the reasons why this amend- 
ment should not be adopted have been so admirably pre- 
sented by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], that it is 
unnecessary for me to say more. I desire, however, to call 
attention to the fact that the lines enclosing a sea area 
beyond which our Navy should not move in times of peace 
do not include some of our own possessions, Guam and 
Samoa. They are not within this area. In those possessions 
American citizens reside and we have rights there which 
we should protect. 

Furthermore, the adoption of this amendment, as I under- 
stand, would be an attempt to abrogate in part, two of our 
treaties. One is the Nine Power Treaty. The other is the 
treaty between China, Japan, Great Britain, France, and 
others providing for the patrol of the Yangtze River. That 
may be all wrong. Perhaps we ought not to take part in 
that patrol; but it seems to me this is not the way to deal 
with the subject of whether or not it was wise ever to have 
made that treaty, or whether we ought to abrogate the 
treaty. The fact of the matter is that it is an attempt to 
do it by an amendment to this bill. 

The Senator from Idaho has summed up the report made 
to our committee by the Secretary of the Navy, so that it 
seems to me almost unnecessary to read his views on the 
pending amendment. However, I think I ought to call atten- 
tion to a few of the suggestions contained in it. He said: 

It is believed that the establishment of such a naval frontier 
would hamper the free use of the fleet and its auxiliary services 
in time of war in the attainment of the objectives for which it 
is created and would build up in time of peace a misconception 
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as to the icance of strategy and tactics in a military 
organization. It would appear to limit the initiative and abridge 
the authority of the President in his capacity as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy in preparing for and in prosecuting 
a war, and in taking advantage of opportunities to bring the 
war or emergency to a conclusion. 

It might further prevent the initiation of proper steps and 
strategical disposition of forces or supplies prior to an actual 
attack on the United States or its possessions or prior to an 
intended violation of the Monroe Doctrine, whereas our forces if 
unhampered might be so disposed that they could defeat hostile 
expeditions before they reached their objectives and inflicted 
damage. If the initiative and strategy of the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, as well as that of his subordinate 
commanders of naval forces is so restricted as to prevent timely 
steps and strategical measures being taken in the face of an im- 
pending attack of aggression, these men cannot be held responsible 
for failure to protect adequately the territory of the Nation and 
its possessions, and to prevent disregard of the Monroe Doctrine. 

If the United States naval forces were restricted to the western 
hemisphere as proposed by Mr. KNIFFIN in the House of Repre- 
sentatives it would deny protection to our nationals in our own 
outlying possessions as well as in foreign countries and prevent 
evacuation of citizens of the United States when they find them- 
selves in dangerous areas such as those existing in China and 
the eastern part of Spain at the present time. 

During the past year our ships have evacuated approximately 
5,000 Americans from China and approximately 1,000 Americans 
from Spain. If any restriction is placed on the use of our naval 
vessels as indicated in (a) above it would be necessary to abandon 
our citizens and diplomatic and consular representatives to their 
fate, since it would necessitate the immediate removal of all 
United States naval ships from certain outlying stations, including 
all ships in Asiatic waters, the Philippines, Guam, the western 
Aleutian Islands, and Europe. 

It is believed that such a restriction if enacted into law would 
infringe on the constitutional duty and Executive authority of 
the President and would seriously embarrass our Government 
Officials at home and abroad in negotiating matters of national 
policy and would encourage incidents violating our sovereign 
rights which might lead to war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have listened with interest to the letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy which the Senator has just read. 
If I correctly understand it, I am not in agreement with 
some of the necessary implications which would arise from 
a proper interpretation of the letter. 

I do not think the duty and responsibility rests upon the 
Army or the Navy or the President to envisage war, and to 
take what they conceive to be the necessary steps to preserve 
our country. The Congress of the United States alone can 
declare war. The Congress of the United States alone has 
the authority to make preparations for war, because it 
controls the purse, and to that degree it controls the sword. 
As I understand the letter which has just been read, how- 
ever, it seems as if the Secretary of the Navy arrogates to 
himself, or to the executive branch of the Government, 
including the President, too much authority and too much 
power over the determination of our foreign policies, and 
over the determination of the question whether we are to 
have war or peace. So far as the letter carries that impli- 
cation, I am against it, and would protest against such an 
interpretation if it be the proper interpretation. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not find any such implication in the 
statements of the Secretary of the Navy in the letter from 
which I have just read. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. The thing I am unable to understand in the 
Secretary’s letter which was addressed to me, whether or 
not he sent a copy of it to the committee, is the statement 
that the amendment would tie the hands of the Navy in 
war times. At this point, therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the letter of Secretary Swanson to me, so that the 
people of the United States who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record may see exactly what Secretary Swanson said. 

The Secretary said that in time of war he did not want the 
Navy hampered; he wanted it to be free to go anywhere. 
The amendment reads in this way: 
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Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters out- 
side said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United States 
or its Territorial possessions— 

What could be broader? It could not be broader than 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. As I read the letter referred to, and as I 
read the statement, they refer to necessary preparations 
before war, and say that the Navy ought to be free to take 
certain steps outside of the area referred to in order to pro- 
tect us in the event war should come. 

Mr. BONE. Precisely. Then if Secretary Swanson wants 
to take in the Philippine Islands, all he needs to do is to 
suggest an appropriate amendment; but the amendment in 
its present form provides that in peacetime the Navy may 
indulge in maneuyers on the high seas, it may make visits 
of courtesy anywhere in the world, and so forth. I cannot 
imagine what more would be necessary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The trouble with the amendment of 
the Senator from Washington is that it does just what the 
Secretary of the Navy says it does; it interferes with the 
Navy’s freedom in time of war. In other words, when the 
fleet reached the battle line it would have to stop and wait 
until it was attacked. 

Mr. BONE. Oh, no, no, no. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Wait a minute. I want to-say what I 
want to say, and then the Senator may interrupt. 

This is what the amendment says: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters 
ane said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United 

In other words, we might be right after an enemy fleet 
and have it whipped, but could not chase it, because when 
we got to the deadline we would have to say, “Hold on, boys. 
We have got to the limit. We cannot go another step. We 
have to stop and sit down and wait until they turn around 
and attack us, and then, when they attack us, we are free 
to shoot a couple of times at them. But if we get over that 
line we are going to run counter to a law of Congress.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me suggest that if this amendment 
had been in force during the Spanish-American War, Ad- 
miral Dewey could not have whipped the Spanish fleet in the 
harbor of Manila on the 1st day of May 40 years ago yester- 
day, because there was no danger that the Spanish fleet was 
about to attack territorial United States or South America. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We had no territory there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; we would not have had any right to 
be there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We would not have had any right to be 
there; the Senator is correct. I do not suppose Sampson and 
Schley could have overcome old Cervera, because Cuba was 
not ours. But they got him out on the high seas and chased 
him about 20 miles, and sank his fleet. If this amendment 
had been in force, they would have had to say, “Wait a 
minute, boys. We have got to the dead line, and we will 
have to wait.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, whatever the objective of the 
distinguished Senator from Washington may be, the amend- 
ment substitutes an act of Congress for the power of the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
I received authority to have my amendment printed along- 
side Secretary Swanson’s letter. I want the letter and the 
amendment printed, along with this little colloquy in which 
we have just indulged, so that the people of the United States 
may see just how the Senate makes laws, how we juggle and 
warp and twist simple, understandable terms, and make sport 
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of them. When a Senator says that two and two make 
four, someone rises on the floor of the Senate and insists, 
with pontifical solemnity, that two and two make five. Two 
and two make four, but not in the Senate. When I say in 
simple language that the Navy in time of war may go any- 
where in the world, Senators rise and say there is some- 
thing sinister in such a proposal. It reminds me of the 
“chops and tomato sauce” of Sergeant Buzfuz: 


Chops and tomato sauce! Chops and tomato sauce! What more 
sinister words could this villain have employed to beguile the 
heart of this trusting maid? 


What more sinister words could be used than to say that 
- the Navy may go anywhere in wartime to fight. our enemies. 

So I ask that the people of the United States who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall have the opportunity to read 
this amendment, with Secretary Swanson’s letter alongside 
of it, and they will make the answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the amendment and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Bone to the bill 
(H. R. 9218) to establish the composition of the United States 
Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes, viz: Add to section 9, as a part thereof, the 
following language: 

“Provided further, That in order to effectuate and maintain a 
state of neutrality and to establish, as an essential part of that 
policy, the preservation and maintenance of our Naval Establish- 
ment for purposes of national defense and not for purposes of 
aggression, operations of the naval forces of the United States 
shall be confined to the defensive sea area of the United States 
which is hereby defined as that sea area within the zone bounded 
by a line extending from Attu Island to Midway Island, thence to 
the Hawaiian Islands, thence to the Panama Canal Zone, thence 
to the Virgin Islands, thence to the eastern extremity of the State 
of Maine. 

“It is further declared to be the naval policy of the United 
States that the naval forces of the United States shall be employed 
to maintain said defensive sea area inviolate against any foe. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters outside 
said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United States or 
its Territorial possessions, or to repel attacks upon any country in 
the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic policy of the 
United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine, or as forbid- 
ding peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits of courtesy by 
vessels of the United States to foreign waters and ports.” 


— * DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Sty eh OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 20, 1938. 
Hon. Homer T. BONE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Bone: Reference is made to your letter of 
April 19, 1938, with which you enclosed a proposed amendment 
to the bill H. R. 9218 and requested an expression of the attitude 
of the Navy Department concerning this proposed amendment. 
The proposed amendment has as its object the establishment of a 
naval frontier or defensive sea area within which the operations 
of the naval forces would be confined. 

It is my judgment that although it is mot the province of the 
Navy Department to determine national policy as such, never- 
theless the execution of national policies, especially in times of 
military emergency, is a matter of primary responsibility to the 
Naval Establishment in its own field of national defense. Con- 
sequently, any legal definition of the so-called naval frontier or 
defensive sea area by a line or a combination of lines would 
unquestionably hamper the free use of the fleet and its auxiliary 
services in time of war in the attainment of the objectives for 
which it was created, and would tend in time of peace to build up 
a misconception of the proper significance of strategy and tactics 
within the naval organization. Such a definition would limit the 
initiative and abridge the authority of the President in his capac- 
ity as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy in prosecuting 
& war and in taking advantage of opportunities to bring the war 
or emergency to a logical conclusion. 

During the war the shifting military situation and the demands 
of sound strategy would necessarily that the responsible 
Commander in Chief shift his zones of operations and frontiers 
from time to time in accordance with the military situation, the 
forces available, and the actions of the enemy. Such matters are 
properly within the cognizance of military planning. They ac- 
quire shape in the minds of responsible naval authorities and 
achieve promulgation through campaign orders. It is impossible 
to regulate these affairs by legislation. 

It is the opinion of the Navy Department that a definition such 
as is embodied in the proposed amendment enclosed with your let- 
ter cannot be drafted so as to make it free from misinterpreta- 
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tion, misapprehension, and inhibitions in carrying out the general 
Purposes of national defense. 

Such a definition would proceed beyond the essence of national 
policy as to general intentions and purposes and would seriously 
infringe upon executive authority and responsibility concerning 
the methods to be employed in carrying out existing national 
. reasons and from a naval point of view it is recom- 
mended that no proposal be entertained with respect to the bill 
H. R. 9218 which would legally define or delimit either the naval 
frontier or the defensive sea area of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I had not intended or ex- 
pected to engage in the debate on this amendment, and 
would not have done so except for some very remarkable 
statements which have been made during the last few min- 
utes by two of the most eminent and distinguished Members 
of this body, two of my most intimate personal friends. 

The Senator from Texas suggests that if this amendment 
were in force the United States would be doing something 
that has been forbidden by international law, by the law 
of the United States, and by the law of ethics. In other 
words, the Senator from Texas suggests that in time of 
peace the American Navy might be chasing a foreign navy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not in time of peace; I am talking 
about time of war. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator’s own statement will bear me 
out that he said they might be chasing a foreign fleet in 
time of peace, for the amendment applies only to time of 
peace and might be just about to capture it and be stopped 
at the line set forth in the amendment, because there did 
not happen to be a declaration of war up to that time. 

Mr, President, I wish to defend the honor of the United 
States against the attack made by my eminent friend the 
Senator from Texas, because I do not believe that any Presi- 
dent of the United States, or that any naval official of the 
United States, would ever be guilty of engaging in such prac- 
tice as in time of peace chasing an enemy and being about 
to capture the enemy, and being halted at the line because 
there had not been a declaration of war. 

The other thought that brought me to my feet was the 
suggestion of the eminent majority leader, my very dear 
friend the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. He 
stated that if this amendment had been in effect it would 
not have been possible for Admiral Dewey to have his fleet 
in oriental waters and to fight the Battle of Manila Bay. 
I merely desire to suggest that, with all due respect and 
with all admiration for Admiral. Dewey and his gallant 
sailors in that memorable conflict, it would have been a 
godsend to the United States if that battle had never been 
fought. It would have been a godsend to the people of the 
United States if we had never entered upon the policy of 
imperialism which came to us as a result of the purchase of 
the Philippine Islands. It would be a godsend today if, in 
spite of our declared intention to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines at an early date, there did not still exist the fact that 
our temporary occupancy of those islands is an excuse for 
such a naval expansion bill as the one before us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Without disagreeing with the Senator as 
to the wisdom or folly of our experience in the Philippine 
Islands, the Senator will not deny the statement I made that 
if this amendment had been in force the battle of Manila 
Bay could not have been fought. 

Mr. CLARK. I think that is entirely true, and I think 
it would have been a godsend to the United States if it had 
not been fought. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, there was no obligation on 
the United States to acquire or keep the Philippines merely 
because Admiral Dewey found the Spanish Navy there. 

Mr. CLARK. That is true, and the experience of nations 
throughout the world has proven that wide-flung naval 
power resulting in battles in far-flung parts of the globe has 
almost inevitably resulted in the occupation of territory, 
which has either been held permanently or temporarily, and 
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this amendment is designed for the purpose of keeping the 
United States out of such accidents as that, so far as may be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will recall, not from his 
personal memory, but from his study of history, that in 1900 
the question of our retaining the Philippines was submitted 
to the people of the United States and, among other things, 
they voted on the question whether the fiag should follow 
the battle or whether the Constitution should follow the flag, 
whether we should engage in a colonial adventure such as 
that involved in the Philippine Islands, and if there was any 
significance attached to their verdict, they approved the 
course which was taken. 

Mr. CLARK. That was one of the incidents of the cam- 
paign in 1900, as the Senator suggests, but nearly 40 years 
have passed, and since that time we have had the tragic 
experience of our involvement in the World War. Since that 
time the American people have progressed to the point where 
they are determined to keep out of war. It seems very late 
in the day for the Senator from Kentucky, after the enact- 
ment of the neutrality law, and after repeated expressions 
from the American people, to be talking about an election 
away back in 1900. 

I can recall to the Senator another election which took 
place much later than that, the election of 1916, in which 
the American people expressed their desire and determina- 
tion not to engage in a foreign war. We fought that cam- 
paign on the slogan “He kept us out of war.” Yet in less 
than 3 or 4 months many of the very men who had sup- 
ported that slogan in all parts of the United States were 
themselves voting for a declaration of war, and in a few 
months after we won an election on the proposition that 
“He kept us out of war,” we were engaged in the bloodiest 
war in all history, “A war to end war” and “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is, of course, true that one of the 
things that was urged in behalf of the reelection of Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916 was the fact that, notwithstanding the 
conditions which existed in the world, we had been able up 
to that time to remain out of war, but it ought to be said, 
I think, to the credit of President Wilson that he himself 
never urged that as a reason why any man should vote for 
him in that compaign. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no desire on earth to take issue with 
the course of President Wilson, or to reflect on his course, 
or the fact that he had kept us out of war. Nevertheless, 
I happen to know that the speech which was delivered at 
the St. Louis convention by Goy. Martin Glynn, of New 
York, in which the slogan “He kept us out of war” was 
urged, was personally approved by the President of the 
United States, and the slogan was adopted, as the Senator 
well remembers, by orators all over the United States. 

As I have said, I had not intended to discuss this amend- 
ment. I only took the floor for the purpose of pointing out 
certain inconsistencies into which it seems to me my friends 
have fallen. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am reluctant to take 
up any time of the Senate. I realize I have been absent, 
as suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts, and have 
not known of the debate for the past week except through 
the newspapers. 

My friend the Senator from Washington says he wants 
to have printed in the Recorp, side by side, the letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy and the amendment which he 
has offered, so that the people of the whole United States 
will find out all there is about the matter. He had better 
put them in a more prominent place than the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp if he wants everybody in the United States to find 
out about them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
my good friend, a gallant soldier, our beloved associate here, 
ridicules the suggestion which I made that this amendment, 
if adopted, would limit the activity of the fleet in time of 
War. 
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If the Senator from Missouri will get the amendment and 
look at page 2, line 8, and read the following, he will see what 
I am talking about: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the use 
of vessels of the United States in time of war. 

I was not talking about time of peace; I was talking about 
time of war. I am not worried about the Navy in time of 
peace. That is not what is concerning me. I am not con- 
cerned as to whether we have an adequate navy in time of 
peace. I want an adequate navy in time of war, when there 
is danger. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the use 
of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters outside said ` 
defensive sea area. 

In other words, during peace times we are going to keep. 
them in this horse lot; but if war comes, we will let them 
graze around a little on the outside; but they must act only 
in self-defense. They have to sit down and wait until some 
foreign navy attacks them. They have to prove the “hip- 
pocket plea” before they can do a thing. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters outside 
said defensive sea area to repel attacks upon the United States or 
Its Territorial ons, or to repel attacks upon any country in 
the Western Hemisphere in violation of the historic policy of the 
United States as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine, or as forbidding 
peacetime maneuvers on the high seas or visits of courtesy by 
vessels of the United States to foreign waters and ports. 

If that amendment does not limit the activity of the fleet 
in time of war, I do not know what “limiting” means. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under this amendment what will be con- 
strued as an attack upon “the United States or its Territorial 
possessions” by anenemy? In other words, if this line which 
extends from 

Mr. CONNALLY. We shall have to get a surveyor to locate 
the line first. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The line extends from Attu Island to 
Midway Island in the Pacific Ocean, some thousands of miles 
from the State of California. I do not know exactly how far 
it would be. Of course, it would not be close enough to 
enable a foreign navy to attack the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. _ Certainly not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could not fire a gun that far. But our 
Navy would be paralyzed, because the admiral of the fleet, not 
being a mind reader, would not know whether the enemy 
navy had it in its mind to come within this defensive area to 
attack the shores of the United States. So the Navy, even 
though it was out in the Pacific, and although it might 
suspect that that foreign navy was headed toward our shores, 
could not attack it, under the provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the procedure of the old common 
law a man was obliged to retreat until his back was against 
the wall before he could act in self-defense. If we are ac- 
tually going to put this amendment into effect we would have 
to back up until we got within range of the United States 
so as to let the enemy attack our territory, and then we 
could fight back, but we could not attack the enemy out 
in the open space, according to the provisions of this amend- 
ment because it says, “in waters outside said defensive sea 
area to repel”—not attacks on the Navy. The Navy cannot 
repel attacks on itself, unless we construe the deck of a bat- 
tleship as American territory. The amendment continues 
“to repel attack upon the United States or its Territorial 
possessions.” i 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it could keep from an attack 
being made on it, by not being out there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or by running away. 

Mr. President, I do not want to ridicule this amendment. 
I think the Senator from Idaho has answered the question 
completely. Of course, under the Constitution the Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, and 
we cannot limit the activities of the President in issuing his 
commands in time of war to the Navy. He can send the 
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Navy anywhere he wants to, and he can send it anywhere 


he wants to, of course, in time of peace. So we have no 
constitutional power, and if we did have constitutional power 
it would be foolish to undertake to direct the President, in 
command of the Navy in time of war, to wait for some com- 
mittee of Congress, when someone might make a speech a 
week long, before we could arrive at a decision as to what 
we were going to do about the Navy. In the meantime we 
would be licked. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am going back to the amendment. I am 
not discussing the question raised by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho, but I should like to find out from the 
Senator from Texas wherein he finds the basis for the con- 
struction of which he and the Senator from Kentucky 
made so much fun. The amendment provides: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as forbidding the 
use of vessels of the United States in time of war in waters outside 
said defensive sea area. 

That means anywhere in the world, where in the opinion 
of the Commander in Chief it may be necessary “to repel 
attack upon the United States or its Territorial possessions, 
or to repel attacks upon any country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” and so on. 

Where does the Senator from Texas get his idea that the 
United States Fleet would be compelled to stay within a 
certain area in time of war while the enemy navy came to our 
shores? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will ask the Senator a question now. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let us suppose we have a war with any 
one of several foreign powers. I can name them. 

Mr. CLARK. In event of war the amendment does not 
apply. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Oh, yes, it does. 

Mr. CLARK. In my opinion it does not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot answer the Senator if he has 
that thought about it. 

Mr. CLARK. In time of war it does not apply. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator can read the provision on 
page 2 of the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I can read it, and I just read it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator just read it, perhaps he 
did not understand it. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand it, and I am trying to enlighten 
my friend from Texas with respect to it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What does that language mean then? 

Mr. CLARK. It means that “in time of war in waters 
outside said defensive sea area” the Commander in Chief 
may, if he sees fit, use the vessels of the United States “to 
repel attacks upon the United States.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. How can he repel an attack on the 
United States in the South Sea Islands when there is a 
hostile navy there, and they are 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 miles 
from the territory of the United States? Under this amend- 
ment we could not attack that navy. When we are in war 
I believe that the Army’s and the Navy’s business is to find 
the enemy, no matter where he is, and destroy him if it can. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this amendment does not 
prevent any discretion on the part of the Commander in 
Chief of the Navy in any degree whatever. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under this amendment, suppose we 
were at war with, we will say, an Asiatic nation, and our 
fleet should come in contact with it off the coast of Australia. 
Under this amendment could our fleet attack the other fleet? 

Mr. CLARK. Unquestionably it could. I do not know 
what our fleet would be doing off the coast of Australia, 
however. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is going down there because the 
enemy’s fleet is there, and it is our business to locate it and 
destroy it. 

Mr. CLARK. There is nothing in this amendment that 
prohibits 1. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator takes that position I 
cannot argue with him. I hope the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Bone] will have his amendment printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How much time have I on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 20 minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will take 10 minutes on the bill at this 
time, and reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator cannot do that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot do that? Very well, I shall 
take all my time then. 

Mr. President, of course, that is what this amendment 
means. If it does not mean that, it does not mean anything, 
does it? Who cares where the Navy goes in time of peace? 
This amendment exempts the Navy in time of peace. It can 
go around to other countries and make courtesy calls, and its 
officers can go to little summer parties and go to diplomatic 
functions. If that is what a Navy is for, fine! All right, in 
time of peace it can go all over the earth, and its officers can 
gallivant around, but when war comes and we need you and 
we want you to go out and destroy the enemy, no, no, you 
have to stay within the boundaries. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss this amendment any 
longer. I think the Senate understands it. But I want to 
say a few words on the general policy of this bill. 

I regret the necessity for having to spend money for battle- 
ships. I regret the necessity for having to spend money to 
buy rifles for the Army, and automobiles, and tanks, and sub- 
marines, and aircraft. I wish we could all go along with our 
peaceful pursuits doing the things that are best for our own 
welfare and our own economic stability. I do not want war. 
Nobody wants a war. Oh, I know there are some who say 
that the munitions manufacturers and the bankers and cer- 
tain interests all want a war. There may be some of those 
folks, but I hope there are not. He would be a man of 
despicable character who would want his country plunged 
into a war simply so he could make some money. 

I think our people as a whole want peace; but we want 
peace not at the expense of the surrender of our security or 
at the expense of a violation of our right to live under insti- 
tutions and under a civilization which we ourselves sanction. 

Senators on the floor have been denouncing this bill as a 
gesture toward war, and that it is going to plunge us right 
into war if we build this navy. Mr. President, Senators must 
be blind and deaf indeed when they turn their eyes to the 
Orient and see and hear what is transpiring there now if 
they do not recognize the undertone beneath what is taking 
place. Do Senators know what that tone is? It is a tone of 
defiance of international law. It is a tone of defiance of 
the most elemental principles involving the sanctity and 
sacredness of civilians and noncombatants. That undertone 
breathes a spirit of conquest and military mastery. Deaf and 
blind also must be the American who looks across the Atlantic 
Ocean at the titanic struggles that are going on in Europe 
and does not learn anything about the spirit back of those 
institutions that are being set up in Europe. 

So, Mr. President, if those things occur in countries where 
people are weak and defenseless and cannot protect them- 
selves, they may occur against us if we become weak, 
defenseless, and spineless to the point of being unwilling to 
defend ourselves. I think we ought to have a great navy. 
I think we ought to have a navy equal to any other navy 
on the globe. The reason why we ought to have such a navy 
is because we are bounded on the east by the Atlantic and 
on the west by the Pacific. Let us assume that we have 
no danger to fear from our northern neighbor, Canada, or 
from our southern neighbor, Mexico. Then the only place 
from which an enemy can come is across the sea; and the 
place to meet that enemy is at the point where he starts 
across the sea. We should meet him out on the high seas 
and destroy him before he can ever set his polluting foot- 
steps upon American soil, before he can ever invade a single 
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American home, before he can ever shoot down a single 
American citizen. My doctrine is to meet him at sea and 
destroy him. Yet this amendment says, “If you meet him 
at sea, you will have to wait until he comes over and attacks 
your territory and your land.” 

When Admiral Dewey went into Manila Bay and attacked 
the Spanish fleet, he had no dreams of conquering the 
Philippines. He did not care anything about that. Admiral 
Dewey was a sailor. He was a warrior; and when he found 
out that his enemy’s fleet was in Manila Bay, he did not 
wait for the Spanish fleet to come out and attack him. He 
said to himself, “It is my duty to go in and attack the 
Spanish fleet and overcome it”; and he did. Ten thousand 
miles from American soil he went in and vanquished the 
Spaniards. He got rid of the Spanish fleet. That is what 
he was there for. Under this amendment he would have had 
to sail away. He would have had to wait until American 
territory was attacked. 

Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from Missouri 
has seen fit to feel sorry that Admiral Dewey was over in 
Manila Bay. Admiral Dewey was over there because it was 
his duty to be there. I believe that when the Senator from 
Missouri reflects, he probably will not maintain his present 
opinion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I certainly had no intention, by anything 
I said, to cast any reflection on the heroism or the ability 
of Admiral Dewey or any of the brave men who served 
under him. I do not think anything I said can be construed 
as any refiection on them. They were in Manila Bay in pur- 
suance of their duty. What I regret is the fact that by reason 
of that battle we gained possession of the Philippine Islands, 
which have been a curse to us and a millstone around our 
necks ever since. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think our announced policy of re- 
linquishing the Philippines, even though they have been a 
burden to us all these years, is a fine chapter in our his- 
tory. We are able to say to the peoples of the world, “Yes; 
we conquered the Philippines. We bought them and paid 
for them. But we were true to our profession. After a 
period of years, we freed them. We gave them their inde- 
pendence.” That action is a refutation to the other nations 
of the world which like to talk about our being imperialists 
and land grabbers. 

The case of Cuba is another instance of the same kind. I 
think our action in respect to Cuba represents one of the 
most splendid chapters in American history. America took 
up arms partly in defense of Cuba and her people. Then, 
when we had secured her independence, we restored the 
country to Cuba and to her people. I think that is a great 
tribute to America and American institutions. 

Mr. President, I regret that during the debate statements 
have been placed in the Recorp which would seem to cast 
reflections upon our record in the World War; and state- 
ments have been made to the effect that the World War was 
worked up and inspired. Gentlemen who make such state- 
ments never mention the fact suggested by the Senator 
from Kentucky that Mr. Wilson did keep us out of war for 
about 3 years after the war broke out in Europe. He did it 
because he heroically struggled to do it. He kept us out of 
war not because there was no reason for our entrance; 
not because our rights under international law had not been 
violated; but he kept us out of war for that long period 
because he was devoted to peace. We tolerated many vio- 
lations of our rights in the hope that we could remain at 
peace. Finally, when the wrongs became more outrageous, 
when they were repeated from time to time, and in greater 
severity, in a more militant, odious and obnoxious spirit, 
then, and then only, did President Wilson pick up the 
sword, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in just a moment. 

We could have been in the war 2 years before we entered 
it if Mr. Wilson had been actuated by the motives imputed to 
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him by some Senators, who have inserted in the RECORD a 
great quantity of printed material written 20 years after 
the war. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with our entry into the 
World War, it is now known that at a secret conference held 
by the German kaiser with General von Hindenburg, Gen- 
eral Ludendorff, and the admiral of the German Navy the 
contention was made, and the assertion was made without 
reservation, that the United States had neither a navy nor a 
merchant marine capable of landing an army in Europe. 
Because of the belief of the German Empire that we could not 
land an army in Europe, the Germans pursued their subma- 
rine warfare, which finally brought us into the war. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I thank the Senator. Of course, the 
Germans did not think we could land an army in Europe, and 
many here did not think we could do so when we declared 
war. Many did not think we would be able to land an army 
in Europe on account of the submarines. There is no ques- 
tion that Germany would not have wanted the United States 
in the war if she had realized that we could become effective. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senate yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not want to interrupt the Senator; but, if 
I may, I shall take the liberty of making a personal allusion. 

I had the honor to be invited to a conference at the White 
House by the President of the United States, Mr. Wilson, 
soon after we entered the war to determine upon the course 
we should pursue. The Chief of Staff was present, as well as 
several Army officers. The Chief of Staff stated that we 
should not be able to land a very large force for several 
months, but that by the first of the year we should have no 
difficulty in landing more than 1,000,000 men. 

The important question which was discussed at the confer- 
ence was the question of getting ships to transport our troops 
overseas. However, there was no lack of faith upon the part 
of Mr. Wilson or the Army officers in our ability to send 
across the sea as large an army as was necessary, even to the 
extent of 2,000,000 men if necessary, before the first of the 
year. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I thank the Senator. What I had in 
mind was that the public generally were not advised as to the 
military aspects and the possibilities. Many persons believed 
that we could never transport an effective army overseas; 
but we did. 

Mr. President, I deem it the duty of the United States 
to provide an adequate navy, not for war, not for conquest, 
not to bring under our banner new lands, not to put under 
the yoke of America aliens or other people as conquered 
provinces and conquered peoples—not at all. I stand for a 
big navy as a defensive weapon. We cannot wait until the 
war starts, and then say, “We have just a little fight with a 
small country. We will go out and build a little Navy,” or, 
“The country which is attacking us now is a big country. 
We will go out and build a big navy.” We cannot build a 
zez after the war begins. We must have a navy before- 

nd. 

Who can say that the American Navy has ever been em- 
ployed as an offensive weapon, except when we have been 
provoked into a war? Senators speak about the building 
of a navy as being a gesture of war, and calculated to start 
a war. Where in American history is there an incident of 
the American Navy bringing about a situation which might 
produce a war, unless it be the battleship Maine, which was 
riding peacefully at anchor in Habana Harbor when she was 
blown up? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator understand that when 
American sailors and marines landed at Veracruz they were 
defending the United States? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I did not say anything about that. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator agree tha 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I do not agree. I do not know 
what it is, but I do not agree. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. CLARK. If Mexico had been able to do so, she had 
a perfect right to treat the landing at Veracruz as an act of 
war—a war which would have been precipitated by the Navy 
of the United States except for the fact that Mexico was too 
weak. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The incident at Veracruz occurred 
because the President directed the landing. The President 
was Commander in Chief of the Navy. The Navy did not 
land of its own accord, and it did not provoke any war. 
That is what I meant. The Navy, of itself, has never been 
a provocative influence. 

Mr. CLARK. The President was a part of the Navy, was he 
not? He was the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam talking about President Wilson, the 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. CLARE. The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. However, there was no war. 
If the Senator objects to the American Army and the Ameri- 
can Navy simply because somewhere, somehow, they protect 
American lives and American property, I have nothing to say. 
I will not argue with a man who holds that view. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. President, that some Senators 
say, Let us wait. Let us have a big army.” I lay down the 
proposition that the best army which the United States can 
possess is an invincible navy. An invincible navy is the best 
army we can have, because if we have an invincible navy 
no enemy will ever set his footsteps upon American soil. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] well said in 
his remarks early in the day that if we look back over the 
history of the past we shall see that naval power, sea power, 
has had a tremendous effect not only upon the outcome of 
wars but on the course of human history. He made reference 
to the Battle of Trafalgar. We speak about Napoleon being 
defeated at Waterloo. Napoleon was not defeated at Water- 
loo. The strength of France was broken when Admiral Nel- 
son scattered the French Fleet at Trafalgar and prevented 
an inyasion of the British Isles by the French armies. Even 
in our own War of 1812, if it had not been for the little navy 
we then had we would, perhaps, have been wiped off the map. 

Mr. President, I am speaking, of course, of naval powers. 
France has got to have a large army. She cannot rely ona 
navy, because her traditional enemy is just across the Rhine, 
and that enemy does not have to go to sea to attack France. 
But, surrounded as we are by two oceans and with friendly 
neighbors near us, what we need is command of the seas. If 
one in his own house finds it necessary to protect himself 
and there is only one street going by the house, one entrance, 
and one walk, all he needs to do is to get his trusty old 
weapon and see that nobody comes down that walk or comes 
through that gate. If he does that, he is safe. So it is with 
us. With a great seacoast, a long seacoast, many miles of 
territory, but just two oceans, any enemy seeking to attack us 
must come by way of one of those oceans; and that he will 
never be able to do if we have an invincible navy. 

We are able to have an invincible navy, are we not? If any 
nation on earth is able to have an invincible navy, who is it, 
unless it is the United States? 

The paramount consideration is our duty to our country, 
our duty to the folk back home. 

Many Senators refer to the boys who will have to go to 
war. I am thinking about them; they are the ones that Iam 
trying to think about now. I do not want them to have to 
go to war; I do not want them to have to die on the battle- 
field; I do not want them to have to come back with wounded 
and maimed bodies; but if we have a navy, which is bound to 
be a professional navy, which is good enough and big enough 
and strong enough, which is free to go wherever it finds our 
enemy in time of war, we need not worry about the boys 
back home; we will destroy the enemy at sea, and it will be 
assurance of peace for the American people. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I had not intended to speak 
upon the pending bill, but I have sat on the floor of the 
Senate now for 5 years, and during that time I have fre- 
gently heard animadversions on the Wilson administration. 
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I do not know whether or not they were animated by a 
partisan purpose, but that is not material. Seemingly they 
were intended to reflect upon the luster of a great name and 
of a great American, now dead. I had the honor to serve 
under President Wilson for 6 years as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I cannot remain silent any longer or listen with pa- 
tience to criticisms or innuendoes that reflect upon the char- 
acter of that great statesman. I say here—and I challenge 
successful contradiction—that America has produced no 
greater man than Woodrow Wilson, and no greater patriot. 
I know whereof I speak, Mr. President, because of my inti- 
mate association with him during one of the most trying 
periods of American history. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dorry in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I appreciate the Senator’s loyalty to his 
chief, but I think he has traveled rather far in the statement 
he has just made. 

Mr. McADOO. That is a matter of opinion. I am not 
delivering opinions here; I am speaking from actual contact 
and experience when I say what I am saying about Wood- 
row Wilson. The statement was made here a short time 
ago that Mr. Wilson was elected in 1916 because, perhaps 
by implication or otherwise, he had been a party to the 
slogan of 1916, “He kept us out of war.” Mr. Wilson was 
not a party to that slogan but, if he had been, there would 
have been no impropriety in it, because at the time of that 
campaign he had kept us out of war. It is to his eternal 
credit that he was able to keep this Nation out of war for 
that length of time, in view of repeated and outrageous 
transgressions upon American rights. Particularly is that 
so when we consider that most of the partisan newspapers. 
in the United States were prodding him for 3 years trying 
to force him into a foreign war in which we never would 
have become engaged if we had had a Navy competent to 
take command of the seas and to have protected us, as the 
Senator from Texas has already said, upon each of the 
great oceans that lave our shores. 

Mr. President, if you will read the record from 1914 to 
1917 you will discover that great men, among them Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who was most violent, were raging up and 
down this country denouncing Wooprow WII sor as being 
a mere “note writer” when he should instead have called 
the Nation to arms, Do you suppose, Mr. President, that 
it was easy to endure those taunts and to stand up against 
the demands of the men and interests that wanted war? 
New York wanted war; all the eastern seaboard was crazy 
for war, but Wilson resolutely stood against them, and not 
until the aggressions of one of the great powers of Europe 
became utterly intolerable did he reluctantly advocate a 
different course. Those aggressions involved insults to our 
flag, the destruction of the property and lives of American 
citizens, the violation of every precept of international law 
with respect to warfare at sea, finally culminating in the 
mandate or decree of the tyrant in Berlin that a certain 
part of the high seas around Great Britain—these waters 
belonged to every nation on earth and no single nation had 
the right to assert supremacy—were marked off as a pro- 
scribed zone. The kaiser notified the American people and 
the people of every other nation of the world against enter- 
ing that proscribed zone “which we”—the Emperor of Ger- 
many—*mark off and say is forbidden to you in the peaceful 
pursuit of your commerce and in your intercourse with 
other nations.” Did he have a right to do that? Our ships, 
in the peaceful pursuits of commerce, were traversing that 
identical zone on the way to Norway, on the way to Sweden, 
on the way to Denmark and to other nations not involved 
in war. Yet we were told, “You must not-permit a ship 
flying the American flag to enter those waters”—under pain 
of what? Under pain of sinking your ships and destroying 
the lives of American citizens who are lawfully there.” 
Could we stand for that? Could we, as a self-respecting 
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Nation, stand for such an aggression upon our rights? 
Should we have made “cowardize” the slogan of America or 
should we have stood like those who fought and won our 
independence and say to every tyrant on the face of the 
earth, “You cannot trample the American flag under your 
feet nor can you kill Americans and sink their ships while 
engaged in the peaceful and lawful exercise of their rights”? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Was the Dacia proceeding on a peaceful 
voyage flying the American flag when she was seized by the 
French Navy at the instigation of the American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, as he confessed afterward in his book? 

Mr. McADOO. I do not care to go into that. What about 
the Lusitania, which, as I recall, was sunk in 1915? Mr. 
President, prior to that tragic event and prior to the enuncia- 
tion of the German doctrine of the seas in 1916, the univer- 
sally accepted rule by all civilized nations as to the right 
and obligations of belligerents and others using the high seas 
was that, conceding the right of search and seizure, a 
noncombatant vessel, even one flying a belligerent flag, 
could not be sunk without first making safe the lives of the 
officers and crew and the passengers on the ship. Germany 
absolutely disregarded that rule. What was the result? 
After our ships began to traverse the proscribed zone, after 
Wilson was elected to the second term, and after he had 
kept us out of the war from the time of his first election 
until April 1917, our ships were absolutely destroyed within 
the proscribed zone in utter defiance of international law 
and in utter defiance of our national rights. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McADOO., I yield. 

Mr. BONE. The Senator will recall that during that very 
period English cruisers were overhauling our vessels on the 
high seas and taking them into English ports. 

Mr. McADOO,. English cruisers had a right to take our 
vessels into prize courts. We conceded that they had a right 
to visit and search our vessels; that was recognized in inter- 
national law; but to take a ship with passengers into a prize 
court is a very different thing from sinking a ship at sea 
and destroying the lives of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren and all the officers and all the crew—sinking them 
“without trace,” as was the motto of the German Navy in 
that period. 

Mr. President and Senators, I am not ashamed of the 
record of America in the World War. There may be men 
here who are ashamed of it, but I am not. I glory in the 
fact that we are not a coward nation; that we have the 
courage of our forbears, manifested in the many wars which 
have made America great. We still have that courage. We 
still have those high standards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator on 
the amendment has expired. 

Mr. McADOO. I will take my time on the bill. 

I glory in the fact that the fine courage, the noble ideals 
and aspirations which inspired our forefathers and which 
have animated us in every war in which we have since been 
engaged. 

I know there are differences of opinion about our part 
in some of these wars. It is not necessary for me now to 
discuss that question. I am tempted to revert to history a 
bit, however, because there are some very interesting les- 
sons to be learned from it. 

With respect to the pending bill, let me say that I 
heartily concur in what the great Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] has said about the true method of defending the 
United States. I go further, and say that the one and only 
guaranty of the peace of this Nation in the future is to have 
the kind of a navy which is proposed in the bill, and an 
adequate air force to support it. If that is provided, no 
nation on earth will dare trample upon Uncle Sam from that 
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time forth. I make the further statement, and I challenge 
any successful contradiction of it, that if in 1917 this Nation 
had had a navy capable of taking command of the sea. or 
even a navy equal to the strength of the British Navy, we 
never would have shed a single drop of blood as a participant 
or as a belligerent in that great strife. 

The reason for it is this: Germany had been led to be- 
lieve that we were a nation of cowards, that we would not 
fight, that anybody could assault us with impunity. She 
also had been led to believe that we did not have a Navy 
of any consequence, and, therefore, that she did not need to 
disturb herself about that. 

She also had been led to believe that we could not trans- 
port an army across the sea in time to take any effective 
part in the war. All of those considerations led to the mis- 
judgment of the kaiser and his advisers; and because they 
were misled, because their judgment was bad, because they 
had an Ambassador here who did not tell them the truth and 
who did not know the facts about this great Nation, Ger- 
many transgressed our rights in such an extent that no 
self-respecting nation could remain at peace. 

Nobody deplores war more thanI do. I have been through 
one great war, and that is plenty for me. When Senators 
talk about mothers’ sons, I know what it means. I happened 
to be the father of three splendid boys. All of them went 
into the World War. They volunteered and entered the 
war. Two of them were in the naval air service—a service 
which at that time was more dangerous, because of the poor 
planes we had, than the enemy’s bullets. Another was a 
lieutenant on a destroyer—dangerous duty, the most danger- 
ous duty in the Navy at that time—under the command of 
Admiral Sims at Queenstown, chasing submarines, convoy- 
ing Americans troops, and performing the arduous patriotic 
duties which fell to the lot of every American boy who was 
in the Army or Navy of the United States. I know what it 
means to have sons in a war. Do you think I would delib- 
erately vote for anything which would repeat the horrors of 
that time for me? Let me say that I would not vote, directly 
or indirectly, for anything which I thought would lead this 
great Nation into an unjustifiable war. 

At that time I was Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. I was also, in 1918, Director General of Railroads 
of the United States. As such, I had supervision of 250,000 
miles of railroad, with 2,200,000 employees. I mention that 
fact merely to say that there came into the Railroad Admin- 
istration and into the Treasury Department every day prob- 
ably 20,000 telegrams, and out of those 20,000 telegrams 
there were always placed upon my desk those which it was 
important for me personally to see. I do not think I am a 
coward—at least, I hope I am not—but I never looked at 
that pile of telegrams without having to exercise the greatest 
power of will that a man could command on earth; and by 
the exercise of that will I took them up with trembling 
hands, because I did not know which one of them would 
notify me of the death of a loved son. 

So I know what war means; but, my friends, if you want 
to keep this country out of war, thank God, you have at last 
a President who has the vision to see that the way to do 
it is to prepare so that nobody will dare attack you! We 
have these two great oceans which some wag once said were 
the greatest friends of the American people. They are no 
longer our greatest friends, however, because by the airplane 
we have reduced them to mere broad lakes. But so long as 
we have them they are an impediment to attack upon Amer- 
ica; and if we maintain the right defenses we shall never 
have to put in jeopardy the life of another American boy in 
any foreign war. 

God does mysterious things to the destiny of nations. 
He “moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” 

I have never been more impressed with this truth than by 
the fact that in 1846 President Polk called for volunteers to 
fight the Mexican War. I am not going into the causes of 


that war. If you read the records made by the Whigs on the 
floor of the Senate of the United States, you will conclude 
that we had no excuse whatever for having a war with Mex- 
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ico. If you read the testimony of other persons, you will 
conclude that we had ample excuse for it. A great man 
named Justin Smith, formerly professor of modern history 
in Dartmouth College, wrote a book 10 years or more ago in 
which he gave the history of our war with Mexico. It is an 
illuminating book. For the first time he presented the un- 
challengeable facts about that great conflict, and showed 
that it was impossible for us to escape it; and while it is to 
be deplored that it ever happened, it was the will of destiny 
that it should happen. Why? Because, if that war had not 
occurred so that we had secured the great southwestern sec- 
tion of the United States, comprising the States of Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Arizona, and parts of other States, and if 
at the same time Polk, who was President, when that war 
was fought, had not insisted upon the settlement with Great 
Britain of the northwestern boundary, so that Idaho, Ore- 
gon, and Washington were anchored in the Union, our west- 
ern frontier would have been the eastern foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. Can you imagine a great American na- 
tion vircumscribed like that? But President Polk had vision. 
He was a statesman. He had imagination, whatever else 
may be said against him. 

What is a statesman as compared with an ordinary poli- 
tician, let us say? A statesman is a man who has vision 
and imagination. He has to look into the future and en- 
visage the growth and the development of a great nation like 
this. Polk saw that; but when the treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo was brought into the Senate for ratification, Daniel 
Webster who, in my opinion, was the greatest orator we 
have ever produced, and who also was one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, constitutional lawyers we have ever 
produced—opposed the ratification of the treaty for the rea- 
son, among other things, as he then stated, that the great 
southwestern territory proposed to be acquired by the treaty 
was a barren waste in which neither man nor beast could 
exist, and that it was not worth a dollar bill. 

Again God helped us. There was a revolution in Hawaii, 
now the most important outpost of the United States, with- 
out which this Nation could not be secure. There was a 
revolution over there, and the republican Government of 
Hawaii came to Washington and delivered Hawaii to the 


American Government. Mr. Harrison was then President of 


the United States, and he concluded a treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii which was sent to the Senate; but when Mr. 
Cleveland succeeded Harrison in 1893 he withdrew the 
treaty. 

Mr. ASHURST. It was President Harrison’s Secretary of 
State who negotiated the first annexation agreement with 
Hawaii. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KING. I was a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives at the time the Hawaiian question was being agi- 
tated, and in April 1897 I offered the first joint resolution 
for the annexation of Hawaii during Mr. McKinley’s 
administration. 

Mr. McADOO. I thank the Senator for his observation. 
Mr. McKinley put the flag over Hawaii. 

In 1892 we elected Mr. Cleveland for a second term. 
Mr. Cleveland sent a commission to Hawaii to determine 
whether or not we ought to annex the islands, and the 
commission came back and reported against it. So he 
withdrew the annexation treaty then pending. William 
McKinley was elected to succeed Cleveland, and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley put the flag over Hawaii, where it is now, and where 
it will remain as long as America exists. 

Mr. President, that was one of the most fateful things in 
American history. Think what we would do today if we 
did not command that great outpost in the Pacifie Ocean, 
2,400 miles from our shores. So long as we have a navy 
which can protect a line from the Aleutian Islands to 
Honolulu and from Honolulu to the Panama Canal, there is 
no nation on earth that can strike us from the Pacific, 
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Not only that but Hawaii is one of the greatest air bases 
in the world. Hawaii is a strategic point for air navigation 
on the Pacific in every direction, Its possession is invaluable 
to us, invaluable to us from the standpoint of commerce, and 
invaluable to our security. 

If we have a navy of commensurate size, as provided in the 
pending bill, there is no nation which will dare attack us, 
because none can get through our line of defense, and, as 
the Senator from Texas has well said, the way to preserve 
America is to prevent an alien with a gun on his shoulder 
from ever setting foot on our shores. 

In the Atlantic we are not so happily situated. Great 
Britain owns the islands of Bermuda, 780 miles off our 
shores, within 3 hours of New York by fast airplane today, 
within 3 hours of the greatest city on our continent, and one 
of the greatest in the world. 

I hope we will never have a war with Great Britain. She 
ought to turn Bermuda over to us as part payment on her 
debt. Any honorable debtor would be glad to pay in prop- 
erty if he could not pay in money. 

The responsibility was put upon me by the Congress to 
make the loans to foreign nations during the war. I some- 
times hear sneering references to these loans made to for- 
eign nations. The loans helped save hundreds of thousands 
of American lives, because they enabled the Allies to secure 
the resources they needed immediately in order to make the 
armies they already had in the field doubly effective until 
we could get our Army into the trenches. So those loans 
were made, and we hold the obligations from those nations, 
their signatures now dishonored. 

One of the worst things that has ever happened to modern 
civilization was the repudiation by these great powers of their 
solemn obligations, not only to us but to themselves in 
Europe. What is a treaty with any of them worth? I say 
with regret that if a treaty with any repudiating nation ever 
comes before this body while I am a Member, which would 
involve our vital rights, I shall refuse to vote to ratify it, 
because I shall not know whether or not the treaty will be 
honored. The very basis of modern civilization has rested 
heretofore upon the sanctity of treaties. When that basis 
no longer exists, as now, and we enter into any treaty with 
a repudiating nation, involving our vital rights, we do so with 
grave danger to ourselves. 

Mr. President, we are in a worse position in the Atlantic, 
as I stated before, than in the Pacific. Nevertheless, we 
are quite capable of taking care of ourselves in the Atlantic 
if parochial attitudes and stingy pocketbooks do not stand 
in the way of the future security of America. So long as 
I am a member of this body and have a vote and voice, 
I shall never vote to leave America defenseless; I shall 
never vote to take any step which may endanger the young 
men of America, the young women of America, the old 
men and the old women of America. Of course, the thing 
to do is to put ourselves in such a position that no hostile 
foot can ever land upon our shores, and that is what the 
pending bill will accomplish. The policy of the bill is 
right, it is wise, it is vital. 

Now, I wish to say a word about a collateral matter that 
is involved in this program, that is, the airplane. I hear 
argument to the effect that battleships are worth nothing 
under present conditions; that all that is necessary is to 
have airplanes drop bombs on the battleships. That is 
positively ridiculous. 

Mr. President, I flew in my own ship for 6 years, and 
during that time I have personally flown more than 700,000 
miles, under all sorts of conditions, meteorological, geo- 
logical, and geographical, and I know a little bit about flying. 

Have any of my colleagues ever been 3 miles up in an 
airplane? If so, and there was nothing in the way, so 
that it was possible to look down upon the earth and the 
ocean, you have observed that everything is dwarfed almost 
beyond recognition. A 20,000-ton battleship at sea, 3 miles 
below, looks like a tugboat. In order to maintain altitude 
the airplane must keep moving. If its speed is 150 miles an 
hour, and attempt is made to drop a bomb on this little 
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tugboat on the ocean surface, which is also a moving target. 
a hit might not be successful once a year. 

Moreover, every modern battleship is constructed with a 
bombproof top deck. It is ridiculous to talk about reliance 
upon the airplane to save us in case of another war. We 
have to have airplanes as auxiliaries, of course; but as a basic 
reliance, it is perfectly foolish to talk about depending on 
them. 

It is said we are safe anyway; so let us tell the people of the 
world that America is so great and powerful and peaceful 
that we refuse to shame ourselves by having a great army, 
navy, and air force to protect us. We shall have the expe- 
rience which China is undergoing today if we take that 
position. Some strong and powerful nation may then attack 
us, seize all of our wealth and resources, and make us vassels 
of some foreign power. 

Mr. President, that is what we would have to face. But 
aside from that, suppose we had another war with England 
and God knows I hope we shall never have another war with 
anyone, and certainly not with England; but we have had 
two wars with England in our history, and who can tell what 
may happen? Get up into the substratosphere, 4 or 5 miles 
high, above the storms of the turbulent Atlantic, and it is 
possible to cover the distance from London to New York in 
10 hours. A great fleet of bombers could come over and drop 
bombs on New York. Of course, that is a big target; it is not 
like a little battleship moving at sea. New York would be a 
big target, and these bombers could do irreparable damage, 
unless we had an air fleet to repel them, and unless also we 
had sufficient antiaircraft guns to make them fly at such an 
altitude that they could not successfully drop bombs on the 
city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from California has expired. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I have spoken on the amend- 
ment, but I desire to say a word on the bill. 

While we are debating this naval bill today, two of the 
great figures in the present political world are preparing 
for a historic meeting. Hitler is on his way to confer with 
Mussolini. They are both in the land-grabbing business and 
both claiming they are agents of the Supreme Being. 

It has been the claim of Hitler and of Mussolini that 
they are acting under the inspiration and leadership of God. 
Mussolini claims that he is rebuilding the old Roman Empire 
under divine guidance. Hitler, that he is recovering into 
one nation the great German people, and, as he has said in 
so many words, that he is the agent of divine power in 
doing that. 

Hitler especially will be greatly enthused and doubtless 
encouraged when he reads that the American people justify 
their taking of vast lands from Mexico because God so 
ordained it. The only limit to God's will so far as Hitler is 
concerned is the amount of territory he desires. The same 
applies to Mussolini. Now they have an avowed example 
in the great democracy of the West. 

Mr. President, God had very little to do with the war 
with Mexico. There was practically no justification for the 
war. It was started because there was a desire for territory. 
Slavery had more to do with starting that war than God. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McADOO. Has the Senator ever read Justin Smith’s 
History of the War With Mexico? 

Mr. BORAH. I have read his two volumes, and I thought 
his argument as to the God-ordained war not only fallacious 
but impudently sacrilegious. The fact is that he went in as 
an attorney to build up a case for the United States and he 
did very well with the job, but he finally reached a point 
where he had to call on God to help him out. This calling on 
God to justify imperialism is no more tolerable in the United 
States than it is in Europe. 

We are told today also that great navies insure peace. Is 
that the story of the Armada? Spain built a great navy for 
the purpose of making Spain the master of the seas, and of 
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bringing complete control and security to Spain. What was 
the result. It brought war and defeat and ruin. 

Was peace insured as the result of the building of a great 
navy by Germany? Germany set out to build a navy which 
would insure her control of a vast portion of the European 
countries and make her safe in her enterprises. She had 
security by land in her army; she desired security and mastery 
by sea. Within 20 years she had suffered complete collapse 
from her enterprise. War came and we all know the result. 

Mr. President, we hear these things whenever a naval bill 
is before the Senate of the United States. We hear these most 
extraordinary arguments. A navy is very popular in the 
Senate and with our people. We are all moved by the history 
of our Navy and by the heroism and courage which has been 
displayed in so many instances. 

We know what we owe to our Navy. But nevertheless we 
are now in this bill providing for a navy at the expense of 
the American people, in addition to a navy which 3 months 
ago was regarded by the Navy itself as ample for the de- 
fense of the American people. The question is not? Do 
we want a navy? Certainly we do. But the question is, 
Shall we, under the present conditions, burden our people 
with a navy beyond our need for security? 

Mr. President, after today’s debate and as we are about 
to vote the largest naval program in the history of our 
country, it is well to bear in mind that this afternoon we 
are at peace with all the world. There is not a nation on the 
globe with whom we have a controversy. There is no dis- 
pute over territory. There is no controversy over treasures. 
There is no controversy over trade or commerce. We are 
today in complete peaceful relation with all the nations of 
the world. It is well to bear that in mind. We have no 
possible controversy with any nation unless that controversy 
may arise by reason of controversies between other nations. 
In answer to the proposition that we are at peace with the 
world, it is said that there is a bloodless war going on all 
over the world, and that that bloodless war may at any time 
be translated into a bloody war, and that we must be pre- 
pared. 

Where is that bloodless war? Is it on the western con- 

„tinent? Is it between this Nation and any other nation? 
Has it its presence anywhere under the American flag, or is 
there here any evidence of it? The bloodless war is a 
controversy which is going on in Europe, and it is of no more 
concern to us than the other wars which have been carried 
on upon the European continent for the last 100 years over 
the question of territory. When they shall have settled their 
conflicts with reference to territory in Europe there will be 
no bloodless war, and if they do not settle them, nevertheless 
it will not be our concern to see that they are settled in any 
particular way. It is not for us to say that Great Britain 
shall return the German colonies. It is not for us to say that 
this or that territorial adjustment shall be made. 

We are told, however, that this controversy arises out of a 
dispute between the democracies of the world and the autoc- 
racies of the world. We should not be misled by that state- 
ment. Recent events prove how fallacious that is. There 
is no dispute at this time between Italy and Great Britain. 
Why? Because they have settled their dispute with refer- 
ence to territory. And there will be no dispute between 
Germany and Great Britain when they shall have settled 
the questions of territory. 

The controversy in Europe is not between democracies 
and autocracies. The conflict is over the division of terri- 
tories growing out of the World War. For the last 6 
months there has been a deluge of propaganda in the United 
States to encourage the people of this country to believe that 
it is not a controversy over territory, but over forms of 
government. At no time since I have been reading the 
history of the United States has there been such a deluge 
of propaganda as has occurred in the United States in the 
last 6 months to draw us into that controversy. And if it 
were not for those controversies, who would be talking about 
a supernavy? In my opinion, if we would turn our backs 
to those controversies and confine ourselves to our own 
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affairs, there would be little occasion indeed for our having 
a great navy. 

We cannot forget that while we are engaged in ap- 
propriating millions and billions of dollars, that the con- 
ditions in the United States demand that every single dollar 
that can be lifted from the backs of the American people 
be lifted, and that the only power that can do that is the 
Congress of the United States. I do not know how others 
feel, but I feel there is trouble ahead for this country. Not 
trouble coming from Japan or Italy, or Germany, or any 
nation. It is trouble coming from frightful hardships and 
from sufferings, from the break-down of the morale of a 
great people; trouble coming from taxes and debts and 
deficits and the possible hell which these things engender. 
I am perfectly aware that when you are talking of war 
or the preparation for war the common things of life get 
no hearing. To speak of burdens and the plight of those 
who must pay the bill seems strangely out of place. But 
sooner or later we will have to consider all these things. 

Within an arrow’s flight of the Nation’s Capital, there are 
conditions which warn us of our peril. I have seen con- 
ditions to which human nature cannot subscribe. It is 
a condition which prevails all throughout the United States. 
In my opinion, we had better turn our attention to the 
question of building up the first-line defense, and that is 
the happiness and the prosperity and the contentment and 
the character of the American people. Instead of putting 
our money into battleships, after we have already provided 
a navy ample and sufficient to take care of our defenses, 
let us turn our attention to taking care of the people of the 
United States and fitting them for the discharge of their 
duty to their families and to the country. Grant that we 
must prepare for the national defense. That, I contend, we 
have done and done well. There let us stop and turn our 
attention to a situation as serious as ever confronted a 
Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone]. 

Mr. BONE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Hitchcock Nye 
Andrews Clark Holt O'Mahoney 
Ashurst Connally Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Austin Copeland King Pittman 
Bailey Davis La Follette Pope 
Bankh Dieterich Lee Reynolds 
Barkley Donahey Lewis Russell 
Berry Duffy Logan Schwartz 
Bilbo Ellender Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Frazier Lundeen Sh 

Borah George McAdoo Shipstead 
Bridges Gerry McCarran Smathers 

2 Gibson McGill Smith 
Brown, N. H. Gillette McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Grace — 5 Townsend 
Bulow reen oney 
Burke Hale Tydings 

Minton Vandenberg 

Byrnes Hatch Murray Van Nuys 
Capper Hayden Neely Walsh 
Caraway Norris White 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-four Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] in section 9, 
on page 6. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on this question I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I have a second amendment 
which I ask to have stated, and which I should like to have 
voted upon immediately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, after line 24, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new subsection (f), as follows: 

() That after the date of enactment of this act all naval vessels 
(including those for which appropriations were made in the Naval 
Appropriation Act of June 3, 1936), and the main engines, ordnance, 
and armament for such vessels, for which contracts have not 
been let prior to the enactment of this act, shall be constructed 
or manufactured (including the making of castings and forgings, 

the parts, roughing and finishing operations, and assem- 
bling and installing the parts) in the Government navy yards, 
naval stations, naval gun factories, naval ordnance plants, or ar- 
senals of the United States: Provided, That raw materials from 
which castings and forgings are made, fabricated materials (such 
as sheet metal, rods, bars, and tubing) out of which parts are made, 
and minor appurtenances (such as chronometers and grease cups) 
may be purchased in the open market. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, a brief statement about this 
amendment will be sufficient. 

The amendment calls for the building of the naval vessels 
in Government navy yards. As early as 1934, as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, I suggested that we do our 
building in navy yards, and offered at that time an amend- 
ment to accomplish that end. I suggest this amendment 
now because I think the Senate, in common with practically 
all our citizens, is going to be subjected to a very rude awak- 
ening. It is going to receive a very rude shock when it dis- 
covers what the new Navy is going to cost. I think the 
West Virginia cost $26,800,000. She was finished about 1923 
or 1924, at a time when steel prices were high. The same 
ship would cost $70,000,000. It is my opinion that the new 
35,000-ton ships, or certainly the 45,000-ton ships will cost 
$100,000,000. That cost will be a frightful shock to the 
people of the country, who are now carrying a terrific load 
in the way of relief expenditures. In my judgment, it is 
an outrage for the taxpayers of this country to be sweated in 
such fashion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, the Senator is familiar with the 
fact that when bids were asked by the Maritime Commis- 
sion for commercial vessels, by reason of a collusive, high- 
jacking ring among the shipbuilders, the lowest bids sub- 
mitted were 60 percent in excess of the estimates, with the 
result that the Maritime Commission has now recommended 
to Congress, and the Commerce Committee of the Senate 
has reported a bill which is now on the calendar, authorizing 
the Maritime Commission to have the ships built abroad, to 
break up the highjacking by shipbuilders in the United 
States. Of course, that plan is not possible or practicable 
with war vessels. It seems to me the example we have im- 
mediately before us, of bids on ships to be constructed by the 
Maritime Commission, is certainly a warning of what may 
happen in much greater degree on ships to be built by the 
Navy Department. 

Mr, BONE. I have one final word to say. As part of the 
announced naval policy of this country, embodied in a state- 
ment issued by the Secretary of the Navy in 1933, appears 
the declaration that it is part of our policy to expand our 
navy yards, our shore establishments, to take care of the 
needs of our Navy. That has not been done, Mr. President, 
and today we are told that we cannot take care of this pro- 
gram in our navy yards. Obviously, we cannot. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to expand the navy yards so 
that we can take care of the program. 

The program will not be accomplished in a day. The 
building program is to be spread over a period of 10 years, 
or perhaps 20 years. It would require from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 to expand the navy yards to do all this work over 
that period of time. 

I suspect that my amendment will not be favorably re- 
ceived at the hands of the Senate; but I desire to tender it 
because I wish to be able to point out later, if I am a Mem- 
ber of this body at the time, how the country is being rooked 
at the hands of shipbuilders. I shall not be very chaste 
about it when the time comes. 


We hear talk about America becoming Chinese. We do 


not want America to become Chinese; but let me say to the 
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Members of the Senate that we are likely to make financial 
Chinamen out of our taxpayers if the private shipbuilders 
have their way in the shipbuilding operations. They will 
make a Roman holiday out of it; and it will be a reproach 
to us, and ashes in our mouth. Just wait until we get the 
bids. Then it will not be necessary for me or any other 
Member of this body to make an argument on- the subject. 
The bids themselves will be sufficient argument. The bids 
will make it impossible to build the necessary auxiliaries. 
They will make it impossible to have a national defense. We 
have talked about national defense, and about protecting 
America; but we shall be giving America 30 cents on the 
dollar in the way of national defense for the taxpayers’ 
money. If Senators think that is a sound and patriotic doc- 
trine, they will have to take the responsibility for it, because 
the responsibility will be theirs. 

I cannot understand the attitude of the Navy Department, 
which now further declares that it wants to encourage the 
private building of our big naval rifles. The Department 
wants to enlarge the private shipbuilding plants to take over 
this program. When we enlarge private plants, we must 
pay for their enlargement; and when the pregram is over 
the private plants will belong to private individuals, but the 
expansion will have been accomplished at the expense of the 
American taxpayers. That money ought to be poured into 
our own navy yards, so that at least we may serve the 
patriotic impulse of giving our Government something for 
the money it spends. 

That is the purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Johnson Colo. Pittman 
Andrews Connally King Pope 
Ashurst Copeland La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Davis Lee Reynolds 
Bailey Dieterich Lewis Russell 

ead Donahey Logan Schwartz 
Barkley Duffy Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Berry Elender Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo Frazier McAdoo Shipstead 
Bone George McCarran Smathers 
Borah Gerry McGill Smith 
Bridges Gibson McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McN: Townsend 
Brown, N. H Glass Maloney Truman 
Bulkley Green Miller Tydings 
Bulow Hale Minton Vandenberg 
Burke Harrison Murray Van Nuys 
Byrd Hatch Neely Walsh 
Byrnes Hayden Norris White 
Capper Nye 
Caraway Hitchcock O'Mahoney 
Chavez Holt Overton 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators have 


answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] on page 2, 
after line 24. 

Mr. BONE. On this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had hoped that we 
might conclude the consideration of this measure today; 
but in view of the fact that the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. CLARK] has advised me that he wishes to make a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill, and to address the Senate for 
about 40 minutes or more on the motion, it is obvious that 
we cannot finish the consideration of the bill this afternoon. 
It is my purpose, therefore, to move a recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow. ‘ 

CARE OF CHILDREN IN sought igh TONS IN THE DISTRICT. (S. DOC. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Committee on the District 
of Columbia has had under consideration a number of mat- 
ters of importance under Senate Resolution 260, authorizing 
an investigation into the care of delinquent and dependent 
children in institutions in the District of Columbia. I ask 
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to have printed as a Senate document the hearings before 
the committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
so ordered. 


Without objection, it is 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of George P. Alderson, of 
West Virginia, to be United States marshal for the southern 
district of West Virginia. 

Mr. AUSTIN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Alexander Murchie, of 
New Hampshire, to be United States attorney for the district 
of New Hampshire. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Donald A. Draughon, of 
Puerto Rico, to be United States marshal for the district of 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported favorably the nomination of Howard T. Cole, of 
Georgia, to be regional director, region III, in the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. 

He also, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry post- 
masters. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported favorably, with reservations, Executive 
X, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, draft convention 
(No. 55), concerning the liability of the shipowner in case 
of sickness, injury, or death of seamen, adopted by the 
International Labor Conference at its twenty-first session 
held at Geneva October 6-24, 1936, and submitted a report 
(Exec. Rept. No. 8) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in their order the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

COAST GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Coast Guard of the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that the Coast 
Guard nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Coast Guard nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bicc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask for the confirmation at this 
time of the nomination of the postmaster at Oakland, Calif., 
which I reported earlier in the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nomination will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Nellie G. 
Donohoe to be postmaster at Oakland, Calif. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask that the nomination be confirmed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 
That completes the calendar. 
RECESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 3, 1938, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate Monday, May 
2 (legislative day of April 20), 1938 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The following-named persons for promotion in the Foreign 
Service of the United States, to be effective May 1, 1938, as 
follows: 

From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 6: 

William W. Butterworth, Jr., of Louisiana. 

Warren M. Chase, of Indiana. 

Paul C. Daniels, of New York. 

Cecil Wayne Gray, of Tennessee. 

Gerald Keith, of Illinois, 

James S. Moose, Jr., of Arkansas, 

Henry S. Villard, of New York. 

George H. Winters, of Kansas: 

From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 7: 

Burton Y. Berry, of Indiana. 

David H. Buffum, of Maine. 

Andrew W. Edson, of Connecticut. 

George M. Graves, of Vermont. 

Charles A. Hutchinson, of Minnesota. 

John H. Madonne, of Texas. 

James B. Pilcher, of Alabama. 

From Foreign Service officer, unclassified, to Foreign 
Service officer of class 8; and from vice consul of career to 
consul: 

Robert A. Acly, of Massachusetts. 

Edward Anderson, Jr., of Florida. 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon. 

Claude B. Chiperfield, of Illinois, 

Montgomery H. Colladay, of Connecticut. 

Charles A. Converse, of Georgia. 

Hedley V, Cooke, Jr., of New Jersey. 

William S. Farrell, of New York. 

Richard S. Huestis, of New York. 

George Bliss Lane, of New York. 

William E. Scotten, of California. 

James H. Wright, of Missouri. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 2 (leg- 
islative day of April 20), 1938 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
Page R. Loyd to be chief boatswain. 
William E. Crapo to be chief boatswain (L). 
Miles W. Hopkins to be chief radio electrician, 
John R. Cody to be chief machinist. 
William E. Shipway to be chief machinist, 
James Madole to be chief machinist. 
Walter W. Bond to be chief machinist. 
Clarence C. Alexander to be chief machinist, 
Herman H. Ternau to be chief machinist. 
Howard R. Pickering to be chief pay clerk. 
POsTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Nellie G. Donohoe, Oakland, 
` COLORADO 
Frances M. Parker, Alma. 
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Myrtle A. Schreiber, New Palestine. 
Earl R. Rickard, Pekin. 
MINNESOTA 

Edward C. Ellertson, Gully. 
Arvid J. Lindgren, Orr. 
Charles D. Dempsey, St. Peter. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Harold Doering, Bethayres. 

UTAH 

Isaac A. Smoot, Salt Lake City. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Julius W. Singleton, Charleston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, May 2, 1938 


The House was called to order at 12 o’clock noon by Hon, 
South Trimble, Clerk of the House. 
The Clerk read the following communication from the 
Speaker: 
THE SPEAKER’s Rooms, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1938. 
I hereby designate Hon. Sam RAYBURN to act as Speaker pro 
tempore today. 
W. B. BANKHEAD, Speaker. 


Mr. RAYBURN assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal and merciful Father, we thank Thee for the sub< 
lime faith that brings men to the mercy seat of prayer. We 
praise Thee that here we find strength and guidance and are 
encouraged by the wondrous truth that throughout the ages 
one increasing purpose runs; may we not fail to discern its 
significance. Thou wilt yet make the wrath of man to praise 
Thee. Inspire us each day to drink deeply of the spirit of the 
Master. Keep our souls strong and clear, recognizing the 
eternal wisdom of Thy teaching. Almighty God, so abide 
with us that as time rolls on we shall have a growing deter- 
mination to invest ourselves in the riches of godliness, in the 
riches of unselfishness, and in the riches of an influence that 
shall live on when time and place shall know us no more. 
In the Savior’s name. Bless Thou our Speaker. Give him 
great peace in mind, body, and soul. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 28, 1938, 
was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 26, 1938: 

H. R. 3915. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of the 
Tidewater Construction Corporation; and 

H. R. 6370. An act for the relief of John Calareso, a minor. 

On April 27, 1938: 

H. R.5737. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of George W. Hall against the United States; and 

H. R. 9544. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

On April 28, 1938: 

H. R. 5338. An act for the relief of George Shade and Vava 
Shade; and 
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H. R. 5793. An act for the relief of Nathaniel M. Harvey, as 

administrator of the estate of Josephine Fontana, deceased. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 3898. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Piscataqua 
River at or near Portsmouth, N. H. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7084) entitled “An act to provide that all 
cabs for hire in the District of Columbia be compelled to 
carry insurance for the protection of passengers, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendment of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 477. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or other im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the United 
States Patent Office, and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Judiciary may sit this 
afternoon during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

: WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I am looking at the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of Saturday of last week, which has a head- 
line, “House Group Bars Debate on Wage Bill.” 

Iam also looking at a headline which says “Minimum wages 
decreed in Brazil.” 

Now, surely to God we are as good as Brazil. I caused to 
be placed on the Speaker's desk several days ago petition No. 
$7 to discharge the committee from further consideration of 
my bill (H. R. 9628) which is the American Federation of 
Labor bill. I am willing, in order that a bill may be passed 
here in the House, to substitute the Labor Committee’s bill 
for mine when and if I get the 218 signatures. Now, you 
friends of labor go up there and sign that petition. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Why did not the gentleman 
vote for it the first time? 

Mr. STACK. It was not a wage and hour bill that was 
presented here in the House last December but a meaning- 
less gesture to labor which the American Federation of Labor 
experts on labor legislation opposed, as well as all honest 
friends of labor. Such a bill as was brought on the floor last 
December would have increased unemployment in Phila- 
delphia because of the geographical differentials which al- 
lowed employers to pay 20 cents an hour in the Southland 
and 40 cents in Philadelphia for the same kind of labor, 
thereby causing many factories to leave Philadelphia for the 
South because of the cheap wages there. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. - Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House today for 20 minutes at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the day and following 
the previous special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE TO POSTMASTERS OF THE 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CLASSES 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1531) extend- 
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ing the classified civil service to include postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman state what that bill is? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. It is the bill dealing with the appoint- 
ment of postmasters which the House passed in January 1937. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on account of the absence of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], I shall be obliged 
to object. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following resolution (H. Res. 484) pro- 
viding for the sending to conference of the bill (H. R. 1531) 
extending the classified service to include postmasters of 
the first, second, and third classes, and for other purposes: 

House Resolution 484 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
the bill H. R. 1531, an act extending the classified civil service to 
include postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, and for 
other purposes, with the Senate amendment thereto, be, and the 
same hereby is, taken from the Speaker’s table, to the end that 
the Senate amendment be, and the same is, disagreed to and the 


conference requested by the Senate upon the disagreeing vote of 
the two Houses be agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow in South 
Dakota the Democrat Party is conducting a primary election 
to determine who shall be its candidates next November. 
As many of you no doubt know, I am running on the ticket 
for United States Senator. 

This means, of course, that I am retiring permanently 
from the House of Representatives. Win or lose, my days 
as an active Member of this Chamber must come to an end. 

With this in mind I rise to express a few words of leave 
taking. It is not an easy thing to do, for I have cultivated 
many warm friendships and associations since coming to 
the House. 

It has been my good fortune otherwise to have been here 
in a period of our national life wherein many spectacular 
pages have been added to the history of our glorious Nation. 

Critical years, yes; but memorable ones. 

Years in which the forgotten people of the country were 
made aware of a kind of democracy that has been too little 
identified with government since the days of Jefferson and 
Jackson, years of vision, of social progress, years of intense 
action. 

I do not intend here to launch into a eulogy of the New 
Deal. You do not need to be reassured of my feelings in the 
matter. I have been a pretty stanch supporter of the 
administration because I have believed sincerely in the lib- 
eral program it has sponsored and initiated. 

I am happy to have helped a little in the great strides 
that have been taken toward a better standard of life for 
our farmers and laborers. That is the cherished memory I 
shall take away with me when I leave the House. 

On the other hand, I have always endeavored to keep an 
open mind. with respect to the opinions of those Members 
who sincerely disagree with the motives, objectives, and 
operations of the New Deal. The right to disagree is the 
most sacred essence of free speech and the balance wheel 
of democracy. 

On the whole, considering the tension of the times and 
the many controversial issues which have been before us, 
I think our relations have been blessed with a commendable 
quality of restraint. 

The one most responsible for keeping the peace has been 
the amiable and illustrious gentleman from Alabama, our 
Speaker, Mr. BankKHEAD. I want to congratulate him for 
the spirit of fairness he has shown at all times as our 
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Speaker. I would also like to thank him for the many 
kindnesses he had accorded me. 

I am grateful, too, for the generosities of our floor leader, 
the genial and considerate gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. A statement such as this would not be complete 
without an acknowledgment of his helpfulness. 

To the members of my party I want to say that I am 
thankful for the splendid courage and patriotism you have 
shown in your support of the program to make democracy 
mean something in this country. It is a great distinction to 
be a member of such a party. 

As the representative of my constituents, I want to thank 
you for having helped the people of South Dakota along 
the road to better economic conditions. It has been a long, 
uphill climb, and we have not yet reached the top; but the 
results so far have proved the wisdom of the experiment. 

In conclusion, I would like to say to the adherents of the 
other political groups that it has been a pleasure te have 
been associated with you. Political partisanship is only a 
surface affectation to a real American. 

Under that surface there beats in the hearts of all of us 
the same unselfish love of country, the same unswerving 
devotion to her institutions. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record and to include a 
brief editorial on the subject of conserving our natural 
resources. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, including a radio address 
I made recently. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE PRESIDENT’S GOLD PROGRAM AND INFLATION 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute and to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SPEAKING OF INFLATION 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the President has de- 
clared for a program of using the idle, stored Treasury gold 
buried and held in a ground vault in the midwestern State 
of Kentucky. This declared program can be more com- 
mended for the direction in which the step is taken than for 
the length to which the step goes. 

The use of approximately one and one-half billions of 
idle gold to augment and replenish the money supply will 
not go far in restoring the currency and raising prices up to 
the 1926 level, which is and has been the declared policy of 
Congress as the one object and goal to be reached in the 
plan for relief and recovery. 

But the limited amount of gold to be made available is not 
all that makes the program uncertain. The means and pro- 
cedure of its administration will be slow and tedious to bring 
a halt to the rapid fall of prices and commodity values, the 
downward trend of the national income, and the diminishing 
buying and consuming power. 

The program for the use of this idle gold is provided for in 
two parts. One part is for the use of the gold from which to 
make relief and recovery payments and to avoid borrowing 
money at interest, and the other is to make more credit avail- 
able to or through the Federal Reserve banks. 

While both parts are designed to reverse the policies carried 
out by the Federal Reserve banks during the last 18 months 
which brought on the depression, and while they are to move 
in the right direction, neither one nor both parts combined 
can or will operate with the speed required to stop the down- 
ward fall of the general price level. 


Is there objection? 
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Business failures are still increasing. Unemployment is 
greater or not improved, and there is a growing threat of wage 
reduction for those who are remaining employed. Farm 
income in still falling lower. There is no general business 
upturn except when started and sustained by public ex- 
penditures. 

But, if this one first preliminary step taken is to be fol- 
lowed by other steps of greater length and until this idle, 
hoarded gold is used as money and paid out into free circula- 
tion in the form of gold certificates of proper denomination, 
it will mark a great and important epoch in the history of 
currency relief measures. 

To realize what using this idle gold would mean, it is 
only necessary to look back and consider that if this idle 
gold had been used for relief and to restore the general price 
level, instead of allowing it to lie idle where buried, what 
could have been accomplished by its use, or what could have 
been avoided by using it. 

If this idle gold had been used as now appears intended, 
instead of borrowing and spending for relief, we could have 
avoided a greater part of the fifteen billions interest debt 
and the recovery would have been permanent and lasting 
instead of temporary and lapsing into another depression, 
and calling for the same expenditures over and over again 
to provide relief and to safeguard against further suffering 
by the people. 

If this idle, hoarded gold had been Used during the last 5 
years instead of borrowing at interest, we could have avoided 
the killing of farm livestock and the destruction of growing 
and mature crops, and the limitations and restrictions upon 
agriculture to make farm food scarce and dear for the hun- 
gry to buy, all resorted to, to restore prices and the com- 
modity price level. 

It this idle, hoarded gold had been used instead of borrow- 
ing at interest for relief and recovery, the imposition of 
many burdensome taxes, all reflected back upon the consum- 
ing masses, could have been avoided as unnecessary, and 
from which we are now retreating in humiliation, embarrass- 
ment, and disorder, acknowledging our persistence in error 
and blunder. 

I am assuming that this one long-delayed step which was 
as proper and much needed 5 years ago as it is proper and 
is needed today will be followed up by other like and longer 
steps until all of this gold lying idle in the ground will be 
made available for use as money for the one and only pur- 
pose for which acquired. 

I must further assume that this program for using this 
idle, surplus gold, with a more mature and well-considered 
plan of the administration for the use of the money, the 
futility of making this mew currency available by and 
through the Federal Reserve banks will be realized in time 
and abandoned. 

I am assuming this gold program will now be extended to 
utilize more of this idle, hoarded gold to avoid further 
increasing the interest debt, and further assuming that the 
new money will be promptly made available for use in 
replenishing the depleted currency by and through the 
governmental currency system. 

I am therefore endorsing and approving the step only in 
the direction taken, and not the length of the step, but 
assuming that it will be followed to its logical conclusion, and 
that its administration will be transferred from the passive 
Federal Reserve currency system to be carried out through 
our public-money system, it becomes my duty to defend the 
program from the inconsistent and unwarranted attacks 
made against it. 

The men who have been and are justly protesting against 
borrowing money for relief and recovery are now inconsist- 
ently objecting and opposing this idle, hoarded gold being 
used to take the place of borrowed money and are raising 
against it the hue and cry that the use of this gold will be 
inflation. 

I wish first to consider the word “inflation,” which is now 
being brought out as a scarecrow to stop and prevent the 
use of this idle gold, to take up the origin and use of the 
word both in its generally accepted and perverted meaning 
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and its strained and false application, and to show by whom 
and for what purpose used. 

A proper consideration of the meaning and use of the now 
much-talked word “inflation” requires some understanding 
of the laws and operations of money in fixing prices, and 
the movements of currency and credit in changing, raising, 
and lowering prices. 

Prices are the money measures of services, commodities, 
and property—the amount of money they will sell or ex- 
change for their value measured in dollars and cents. Price 
is the money yardstick of value, like the pound is the meas- 
ure of weight, or the bushel is the measure of quantity. 

Without the use of money there could be no price. The 
operations of the transfer of services and commodities 
would be barter and exchange and each transaction would 
end when the transfer was completed. 

The value of money is measured by the amount of serv- 
ices, commodities, or property a dollar will take or exchange 
for. A higher-valued dollar will take more and men will 
have to give up more labor, or more of their products, to get 
the dollar to pay taxes, interest, debts, and fixed charges. 
A lower value of money will take less services, values, and 
commodities and people will have to give up less to get the 
dollar to meet taxes and to pay their money obligations. 

Money values and prices or commodity values are always 
relative and opposite.. When money values are higher, prices 
or commodity values are lower, or when prices, commodity 
values are higher, money values are always lower. 

There can be no such economic relations as high money 
values and high prices at one and the same time, more than 
there could be heat and cold, or high and low temperature 
in a substance or matter at one and the same time. 

The relative value of money and prices are like the two 
opposite ends of a playground teeterboard. For one end to 
go down the other end must go up. The two ends of the 
teeterboard cannot be up or be down at the same time. 

Higher values in money and lower prices or commodity 
values mean one and the same economic relation. And 
higher prices or commodity values and lower values in money 
are alike, the same. 

It must also be known and understood that it is always 
to the interest of men holding their property in money and 
contracts for money to have low prices or commodity values, 
because lower prices and commodity values make for higher 
money values and increases the wealth of men holding 
money. 

And it is always to the interest of men who have labor 
and labor products to sell, or who manufacture commodities 
to sell, to have higher prices and commodity values, which 
make for lower money. values. ; 

But the men whose interest it is to maintain lower wages, 
prices, and commodity values, and thereby to make their 
money higher in value, have seized upon, taken over, and 
usurped the power to issue, regulate, and control money, 
which is the power to hold wages and commodity values 
lower and to hold the value of money higher. 

The power to control prices is a very great power for men 
to hold. The great financier Rothschild said: “Give me the 
power to issue money and I care not who makes the laws.” 
Because the power to issue and control money is greater than 
all the other powers of government. 

And to maintain, continue, and perpetuate their hold upon 
the power to control money and to keep prices lower and 
money values higher, with cunning shrewdness peculiar to 
their craft, the financiers have invented an artifice and 
strategy more effective and controlling than the force of 
arms. 

The economie value of a bushel of wheat is the value to 
nourish and sustain the body. The economic value of wheat 
does not change, but has remained the same from the pyra- 
mids down to the present time. The economic value of the 
bushel of wheat is always the same, remains always the same, 
to nourish the body. 

But prices, the money value of wheat, change and fluc- 
tuate from time to time, from as low as 33 cents a bushel 
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to as high as $2 and $3 a bushel, because money is changed 
from time to time as will best serye the men in control. 

The greater reason prices or the money value of wheat 
change or fluctuate up and down is because of the change in 
the money—increasing or decreasing the supply of money. 
Increasing the money supply raises prices and lowers the 
value of money. Decreasing the supply of money lowers 
prices and increases the value of money. 

To show that prices, money values, and wages are con- 
trolled by the supply and quantity of money, I here quote 
from the highest authority in the economic world today, the 
great economist, John Stuart Mill: 

That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices (and 
commodity values) and a decrease (in the quantity of money) 
lowers prices (and commodity values) is the most elementary 
proposition of currency. 

For this purpose of holding their power over money and 
preventing higher prices and commodity values, and main- 
taining higher money and money-contract values, the private 
bankers and financiers have centered upon a certain word of 
variable meaning and application. This is the now much- 
used word of “inflation.” 

“Inflation” means, in its generally accepted use, to distend, 
to unduly expand, to puff up, to fill up, to expand like a gas 
bag, to distend to abnormal size or dimension, and also loud, 
meaningless talk. But the word has no more application to 
money or prices than to any other means, agency, or subject. 

And then the word has been talked, and by repetition over 
and over again, until the receptive, unguarded mind has been 
saturated or left imprinted with its offensive and distasteful 
meaning, made repulsive even to speak as an abomination in 
the er of the Lord, and to stink in the nostrils of the 
people. 

There are two kinds of so-called inflation. One is prices 
or commodity-value inflation brought about by an abnormal 
supply of money and which would make higher wages and 
prices, and would make lower money values—a straw man 
that nobody wants or has demanded. 

The other, a money inflation brought about by a want and 
scarcity of money which would make lower wages, prices or 
commodity values, and would make higher money values, 
would give greater or higher value to bonds, mortgages, and 
notes, and all contracts for the payment of money. 

If this made over or perverted word “inflation” has any 
application to prices and values, it has the same application 
to money values, to bonds, and money-contract values as it 
has to the wages of labor, as it has to prices and farm values, 
as it has to commodity and property values. 

To illustrate the false use of the word “inflation,” we 
were driving in our auto in 1929, running on a tire pressure 
of 30 pounds when there was a puncture and the tire went 
down. We got out and applying the gage found we had only 
5 pounds, but when we took out the pump to inflate the air 
we were surrounded by a thousand fluttering parrots and 
jackdaws, all screeching “inflation” and that our tire was 
not down, and we were pumping it up to 40 pounds and 
ruining our tire. 

We drove on with the rim bumping into 1937. We got 
out again and applied the gage. This time the tire is down 
to 3 pounds flat and the tire is breaking for want of air. We 
again take out the pump to inflate the air, and we are again 
surrounded by the thousand fluttering parrots and magpies, 
all screeching “inflation” and “you are ruining your tire,” 
and we are confused by the clutter of screeching parrots. 

Then we start to drive on and the rim is sounding. Then 
we stop again and find the tire flat, and we not only reach 
for the pump but for a gun and load it with fine, scattering 
birdshot to shoot the screeching parrots and jackdaws 
swarming around us so we cannot pump up the tire, and 
then we pump the tire back to 30 pounds and go on our way 
rejoicing to permanent recovery and prosperity. 

This subterfuge use of the word “inflation” to keep the 
patient sick or prevent recovery includes falsifying the con- 
ditions, a false description of the remedy, a false and mis- 
leading word or term to describe both the condition and the 
remedy, and a false purpose assumed for its use. 
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The condition is a punctured, flat tire of the money supply 
in industry, and the remedy is to pump the air back to 30. It 
is misrepresented that the tire is not down, and it is the pur- 
pose to pump up to 40, 50, or higher. The honest words to 
use are “reflation” and “restoration.” The dishonest, false 
word used is “inflation,” meaning to unduly expand (beyond 
30), to fill up to abnormal size or dimension. 

But the money miser’s strategy goes farther than falsity, 
misrepresentation, or application. An offensive, distasteful 
word is started on the way to make the remedy of reflation 
obnoxious, repulsive, as an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord, to stink in the nostrils of the people, to make men 
blush, and shame to even mention. 

And the criminality of this cruel, heartless strategy is 
shown when we realize the word “inflation” is used to hold 
the people in want and distress, suffering hunger, chill, and 
exposure, children starving in sickness and destitution, the 
people losing their homes and life savings, all that the misers, 
shylocks, and money changers of today can take their bleed- 
ing, quivering pound of flesh of usury, extortion, profit, and 
gain. 


The artful strategy of this inflation scarecrow is to assume 
a false diagnosis of the disease, the cause of the panic or 
depression, and then falsify the prescription for the cure, or 
a false condition of the patient, and the falsity of the cure 
demanded and the use of a false word or term to describe 
the cure or the remedy. 

The word “inflation” has been put into the people’s mouths, 
caught up and carried on everybody’s tongue, and perpetuated 
itself in the imagination by mere mellifluousness of its sound, 
like the meaningless phrase “whoa Emma,” echoed and re- 
echoed as a street slang over England, Europe, and finally in 
America, with the only explanation as “a saying got about.” 

And this false, misleading, descriptive word has been kept 
in the mouths of the people by the financiers, using a certain 
dense type of men as tools, as cat’s-paws, as dupes, as pup- 
pets to repeat after them as parrots speak, in monotone, in 
blind, vacant stare, the word “inflation” and “panics are a 
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mystery. 

And this same dull, dense, strata of men are further urged 
as tools and cat’s-paws, as dupes, as puppets, and parrots to 
repeat after the financiers, in blind, vacant stare, this money 
to restore currency scarcity and to bring back normal earn- 
ings and income is “fiat” money, as if all money was not “fiat” 
money, and which means the obligation and the promise of 
the Government to guarantee and make the money good, and 
without which even gold could not be used as money. 

And more than this, these unsophisticated men are led by 
the psychological force of imitation and suggestion to speak 
with lifted brow and bated breath of the horrors of this money 
as “printing press” money, as if all money was not printing- 
press money, money printed on paper by printing presses, the 
same as Federal Reserve bank money, the same as national 
bank-note money, the same as all other money as now and 
ever used. 

And the pity, the tragedy of it all is, that many good 
men and women have allowed this word to be put into their 
mouths, have allowed themselves to speak and use it without 
knowing its origin, meaning, or application, unconscious 
of the purpose for which being used—to make low wages 
and prices and maintain higher money values. 

These unsuspecting men and women being used cannot be 
censured, berated, or condemned for the part that they are 
serving to hold back recovery. All that can be said was 
what Christ said to the howling, delirious, misled mob fol- 
lowing him to be nailed to the cross: 

Father forgive them, they know not what they do. 


But we are warned of the German inflation as if that 
inflation came with a demand of the German people for 
more money and higher prices. Or an overexpansion of 
money was resorted to as a remedy for the depression or 
economic conditions in Germany, or to gain some profit or 
advantage by manipulating the currency. The German 
money inflation was brought about by German and Ameri- 
can financiers acting together. 
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The German inflation was deliberately ordered and 
directed by the financiers of the German Reichsbank for 
the purpose of destroying and wiping out the German private 
or domestic debt, and putting all earnings and property 
assets behind the German foreign private debt largely held 
or to be held by American financiers. 

And when Germany could not pay both the interest. on 
the debt to the private financiers, and the public-reparation 
debt to our own and other nations, then the Hoover admin- 
istration was led or misled to declare an interest-debt mora- 
torium, suspending the collection of the interest on our debt 
but leaving our private financiers to collect their interest. 

The financiers raising the hue and cry of inflation have 
brought about every inflation themselves that has come to 
this country since the organization of the Government. In- 
flation has been one of the cycle money movements in their 
speculations and stock-market operations, first, forcing 
values down when they want to buy, and then raising prices 
up when they want to sell. 

No hypnotic performer on the stage ever brought his sub- 
ject under more complete control and directed him to walk 
and talk and to follow and speak more obediently than the 
shrewd, cunning, and crafty financiers who have put the word 
inflation“ into the mouths of the people and have caused 
them to loathe and abhor in one breath what they are asking 
and demanding in another. 

Taking advantage of religious beliefs and the mysteries 
and phenomena of Nature, many artful frauds have been 
perpetrated upon the confiding and unsuspecting people to 
burden and take their substance from them, their property, 
earnings, and income. 

But taking advantage of the money illusion, the deliber- 
ately created mysteries of money in its operations hidden, 
covered, and concealed to transfer wealth and property 
secretly from one class to another, is the most gigantic and 
colossal fraud which men have ever conceived or invented to 
take from people their earnings and income. 

It will be criminal indifference and disregard of public 
duty for this Congress to adjourn or recess until some cer- 
tain, positive remedy is provided to arrest the further progress 
of this and the 1929 depression. 

Realizing my duty here, I propose to resort to every par- 
liamentary strategy to keep Congress here in Washington 
until such remedy is provided and until such measure is in 
force and effect, or is put in course of administration before 
Congress adjourns sine die. 

Until some further measure and providing for more than 
a resort to and a trial over again of the same recovery means 
and measures resorted to by both parties in Congress and 
proven fruitless and of no avail, I will consider it my first 
and highest duty to insist that Congress remain here in 
session. 

And I urge my colleagues here in the House to join with 
me in a bloc movement to hold this Congress in session un- 
less such positive measure is provided, until the miasma 
dog days have come, until the katydids are singing the dirges 
of the dying year. 

Unless and until such positive remedy is provided, I pro- 
pose, with my colleagues joining me, to keep this Congress 
in session until the sere and yellow leaves fall; until the 
meadows are russet brown; until the frost line comes down 
from the frozen, Arctic North. 

And until a further and positive remedy is provided, and 
if my colleagues believe as I believe, will stay with me in a 
bloc, the Members of this wavering Congress will do well, 
or will be in great luck if they can force a Thanksgiving 
recess to eat their turkey back home. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include a statement 
I made before the Committee on Appropriations on Satur- 
day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include therein a copy of a letter 
I addressed to Secretary Wallace and his reply to my letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE BONNEVILLE PROJECT 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
and include some remarks made by the administrator of 
that project, Mr. J. D. Ross; also a statement by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], a table showing the rela- 
tion of debt to gross revenue of various utility companies in 
Oregon and Washington, and a letter written by Mr. David 
E. Lilienthal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr, Speaker, on April 21 I commented in 
this House on the public-power election which recently took 
place in Oregon. I regard the matter as of great importance 
because it involves the beneficial use of power generated at 
the great Bonneville project, and also the whole question of 
public versus private distribution of power. In my former 
speech I stated my opinion that private utilities can never 
distribute Bonneville power beneficially, as required by law. 
I desire to strengthen the argument on that point and to 
comment further on some features of the effort the people 
of Oregon are now making to enjoy Bonneville benefits, 

PRIVATE UTILITIES NEVER PAY BONDED DEBTS 

I have many times called attention to this difference be- 
tween public and private utilities. No more striking evidence 
bas come to my attention than a letter just received from Mr. 
David E. Lilienthal, Director of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. I am inserting this letter because it is incontrovertible 
testimony from an expert. 

Dear GOVERNOR Prerce: I have just read with the greatest in- 
terest your speech in the House appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 21, on the public-power district issue in your State. 
You have rendered a great service in setting out these facts, as, 
of course, even those of us deeply interested have difficulty in get- 
ting access to the facts in the situation. 

Your reference to the fact that not generation but distribution 


represents the bulk of the costs in electric service and is therefore 
the crux of the matter, cannot, as you have said, be too often 
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repeated. 

You touch also on a crucial point in the latter part of your 
speech when you emphasize the principle of the amortization of 
capital investment, a principle which distinguishes public projects 
from private operation. I heard an interesting story the other 
day that in a way dramatizes this principle which to many people 
seems only a prosaic accounting matter. The story is this: 

A negotiation was in progress between the head of a private 
utility company in the T. V. A. area and representatives of public 
agencies interested in purchasing that company. In defending 
the purchase price suggested by the public agencies, it was pointed 
out, among other things, that any higher price would not permit 
the repayment of the bonds which the public agencies planned to 
issue within a reasonable period of years. The president of this 
private company said: 

“You are figuring this thing wrong. You don’t have to repay 
those bonds since you are already setting up depreciation; just 
refinance them when the term of the bonds expires.” 7 

The pubis representative said substantially this: 

“That statement shows why you fellows are in the trouble you 
are in. -You have never paid back a debt in the form of a bond 
yet. We don’t intend to do that. We are going to pay back every 
dollar, and pay it back in a reasonable period of time. It has been 
more than 40 years since you first made major underground exten- 
sions in this city, and the bonds that you issued to provide the 
money for that improvement have never yet been paid back. That 
is unsound, and we don't intend to follow that practice.” , 

I mention this incident not to throw discredit on any particular 
company but because it illustrates somewhat graphically the im- 

of the principle of repayment of debt that you have 
emphasized in your speech, and as you will note in the enclosed 
pamphiet, that principle of the amortization of capital investment 
is provided for in the contract between the T. V. A. and the many 
public agencies which it now supplies with power at wholesale. 
For example, the city of Florence, Ala., issued, in round numbers, 
$240,000 in bonds to purchase and rehabilitate the property of the 
private company in that city. Thereupon it reduced rates very 
drastically. At the end of the first year, in addition to paying all 
operating expenses, depreciation, an item for taxes, interest, etc., 
and setting up a reserve for further extensions and improvements, 
the city paid off and retired $60,000 of these bonds, or one-fourth 
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5 This is an excellent record, of course, but it 18 

Assuring you of my interest in the work for which you have been 
fighting in the Northwest, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. LILIENTHAL, Director. 
OREGON PRIVATE UTILITY INDEBTEDNESS 

A study of the financial set-up and debts of Oregon’s 
private utilities reveals an underlying condition which ac- 
counts for the false issues raised by them, and clearly shows 
why these companies cannot be entrusted with the beneficial 
distribution of Bonneville power which is required by law. 
They have all been in the strangle hold of Wall Street holding 
companies, and carry that unfortunate speculative debt, even 
when shaken free from the holding company. The private 
power companies have a very definite reason for fighting 
public power with its low rate and debt payments. They 
conceal their motives through raising false issues. Their 
real motive is to bolster up a debt capitalization clear beyond 
property values and to hold up rates to support excess securi- 
ties. To illustrate this point I am presenting an illuminating 
table showing the debt outstanding per dollar of annual 
gross income of the power companies operating in Oregon. 
This data is compiled from the 1937 edition of Moody’s 
Manual of Public Utility Securities and from correspondence. 

The Oregon company, which has a debt of nearly $95,000,- 
000, fought the public power districts with printed statements 
that public ownership might endanger $97,000,000 worth of 
property in the proposed district. While the sponsors, whom 
they ridiculed, were creating values to the amount of $97,- 
000,000, the P. E. P. Co. was amassing a debt of $95,000,000. 
Which group had better be entrusted with Bonneville power 
distribution? This table exposes the fallacy of the utility 
argument that such citizens, as directors, might not, with 
competent technical employees, manage a utility property 
more successfully than the high-salaried manager of the 
debt-ridden private utility. That manager, without a sense 
of humor, actually made an issue of the fact that the law 
allows five directors $10 each per diem for services, while 
he alone is drawing $130 each day. What “pressure” jobs 
and slush funds are concealed in the accounts of private 
companies? 

The financial soundness of a utility can be measured by the 
relation of its debt to annual gross earnings. The prudent 
rule is that the debt should not be more than three times the 
gross revenue. The following table shows that the public 
plant at Eugene, with rates about one-half of the average 
private-company rates in Oregon, has only $0.675 in debt per 
dollar of gross income. Washington, D. C., with fairly low 
rates and an unsatisfactory set-up, has but $2.16 of debt per 
dollar of income. The company which fought the seven- 
power district in Oregon viciously, and with ample money, 
has a debt of $7.75.. Any debt above $3 per dollar of income 
is a deception perpetrated both on the investor and the rate 
payer. It means the investor has no “investment” and the 
customer pays too much. The amount of outstanding debts 
represents total liabilities, such as stocks, bonds, equipment 
notes outstanding, interest and taxes due, deposits, and so 
forth, on balance sheet, less reserves. In the case of Eugene 
it is total funded debt less cash and investments. z 
Relation of debt to gross revenue—The financial yardstick (com- 

panies operating in Oregon compared with yardsticks) 


Number | Outstand- Annual 
Organization ing debt, | gross earn- 
net ings 
The companies: 
Portland Electrice Power Co- $94, 939, 510 | $12, 256, 136 $7.75 
Northwestern Elegtrie. 18, 352, 448 4, 184, 660 4.37 
Mountain States Power Co. 22, 602, 017 8, 623, 181 6. 25 
California-Oregon Power Co. 36, 767,175 4, 368,477 8.40 
Pacific Light & Power Co 38, 971, 937 4, 630, 061 8. 40 
Idaho Power Co 36, 000,0614 4, 749, 840 7.00 
The yardsticks: 
ugene public power plant 315, 198 465, 708 . 675 
‘acoms, Wash 4, 867, 497 2, 359, 964 200 
Washington, D. O. 30, 380, 992 | 14, 093, 989 2. 10 
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SHALL GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIZE DEBT-RIDDEN UTILITIES? 


Private utility propaganda stressed “subsidized public 
power at Bonneville.” They themselves are demanding and 
probably will have secured before these words are read in 
Oregon, Government subsidies of millions of cheap money, 
cheaper loans than ever enjoyed by any farmer. They de- 
mand this money for “expansion” to give employment. 
Everyone knows it means cheap money to fight public power, 
and that only. Governmental units should enjoy such in- 
terest rates on public funds. There can be no honest reason 
for subsidizing private business. 

Most private utilities are burdened by debt and unwar- 
ranted heavy capitalization. They have too many poor re- 
lations to support, such as holding-company overlords, who 
render no service and make the business speculative. The 
whole utility industry in 1932 gave employment directly to 
only 244,000 men, less than half the number employed by 
one steel company. Use of Government funds on the plea 
of employment of labor is not justified. 

Our colleague from Mississippi, Mr. RANKIN, known 
throughout the Nation as a most able advocate of public 
power, has recently released the following statement in 
opposition to the proposed R. F. C. loans to private power 
companies: 

One of the most outrageous proposals yet advanced is that made 
by the R. F. C. to loan public money to private power compa- 
nies, under the guise of increasing employment and helping to 
restore prosperity. Everybody knows that these private power 
companies are owned by holding companies, which are in turn 
owned by Wall Street banks that have all the money they need. 
To advance them public funds at this time would merely en- 
courage them and give them what would appear to be an im- 
munity bath to continue their legalized robbery of the masses of 
the American people through exorbitant light and power rates, 
If this proposition had been included in the recent R. F. C. bill, 
it could not have passed Congress in a hundred years, I cannot 
understand why the R. F, C. would want to finance the enemies 
of this administration to carry on their fight against the adminis- 
tration and its power policies. 

Private utilities are also now demanding and securing 
cheap Government money to finance rural extensions for 
which they formerly extorted bonuses amounting to black- 
mail. State regulatory officials shamelessly went along and 
failed to protect country people who could get electricity 
only by paying from $100 to $1,000 for extensions which 
should have been required because of the monopoly and 
privileges granted the private company. 

MUST PEOPLE BE CHAINED TO THE PRIVATE UTILITY CHARIOT? 

The Governor of Oregon, in a letter to the Bonneville 
administrator, said: 

If a private utility desires to purchase Bonneville power at a 
lesser cost than it can now generate or otherwise procure it, this 
saving must be passed on to the ultimate consumers and not re- 
tained in the utility treasury to pay dividends to stockholders 
* +» * only in this way can the benefits of cheaper power from 
Bonneville become tangible to the tremendous percentage of peo- 
ple who now secure their electric service from the private utili- 
ties. * * * They may through the ballot decide to purchase 
these existing private lines to distribute for themselves. 


I cannot agree that people should be limited to dealing 
with private utilities. It appears to me that the debt-bur- 
dened private companies now operating in Oregon cannot 
possibly pass on the benefits unless they reorganize. The 
company fighting the power district election has paid no 
dividends since 1932. I doubt whether the people will ac- 
cept any service designed to pay dividends on such a swollen 
capitalization. If the people buy the present plants, there 
must be a fair valuation with no attempt to secure returns 
on the enormous overcapitalization. 

The amount of power to be taken by a private company 
will be a determining factor in the savings which might be 
so inconsequential as not to be noticed in bills. The con- 
sumer's bill is largely determined by distribution costs which 
must cover operating expenses and interest and dividends. 
Electric rates cover a multitude of sins which will always 
continue under private management. Present private pro- 
duction average cost in Oregon is 2.25 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. If half of this cost is reduced, and the private com- 
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panies elect to take only 10 percent of their requirements 
from Bonneville, the saving would amount to but 1 cent per 
bill for the average consumer taking 100 kilowatt-hours 
per month. This means nothing. The total average resi- 
dential rate reduction in Oregon from 1930-36 was 4.4 per- 
cent. It takes a 10-percent reduction to be appreciably 
noticed. 
OREGON VOTERS MAY PERFECT PUBLIC POWER LEGISLATION 

The Oregon State Grange fostered, in the legislature of 
1935, a power bill prepared by the Interior Department 
solicitors for the purpose of enabling the State to utilize 
most advantageously the power to be generated at Bonne- 
ville. This act was passed by the legislature and vetoed. I 
assume that the public will have an opportunity to support 
proper amendatory legislation at the next general election, 
and that Oregon will thereafter be as favorably situated as 
is Washington for utilization of Bonneville benefits. I am 
informed an initiative petition has been filed for this pur- 
pose by the State Grange, and if people are alert and in- 
formed the law will be satisfactory by the time power dis- 
tricts are organized, and no general obligation bonds will be 
required. The people may then, at election or in legislature, 
overcome all obstacles so far set up including the threat, 
now offered, that the State bond commission may not ap- 
prove legitimate public issues, such as the revenue certificate 
bonds will be. I cannot think Oregon officials would, or 
could legally, allow prejudices against public power to tempt 
them into rejection of proper bond issues. The revenue cer- 
tificates, guaranteed by earnings, and not by any type of 
property, will remove all doubt as to financing projects. 

Knowing Oregon, I freely predict election of State sena- 
tors and representatives pledged to public power, and en- 
actment of necessary legislation. 

UTILITY ARGUMENTS EASILY REFUTED 


The attacking utilities reiterated that public power would 
mean political power. Private utilities have always been up 
to their necks in politics. They have contaminated and cor- 
rupted legislative bodies from city councils up to Congress. 
They have made and unmade governors, mayors, and legis- 
lators. The removal of their insidious influence over public 
life is one of the strongest arguments for public ownership. 
In Oregon the attorney general has ruled that, most un- 
fortunately, expenses of the power district campaign need 
not be filed. This also should be remedied by statute. 

The utilities ridiculed the idea of operation by elected di- 
rectors, overlooking the fact that the most successful busi- 
nesses, as well as banks and schools, are carried on by com- 
petent technical management under boards of directors. 
After the distributing plant is built there is very little tech- 
nical knowledge required: Public business is as honestly 
managed as is private business—witness the holding com- 
panies. Men do not have different codes of morals for pub- 
lic and private business and they exhibit about the same 
amount of greed and corruption in each. I might more 
accurately have said that public business is just as honest as 
private business will allow. 

Their tax arguments are the culmination of the fight for 
the sales tax and are used by the same old group which de- 
termined to get a sales tax admitted, by giving it the false 
face of education, old-age pensions, or some other necessity. 
Speaking of this tax propaganda, and declaring that taxes 
are part of the cost of operation always given the customer 
to pay, a clever Oregon editor says: 

One might think that the light companies of Portland pay 
their taxes out of their inheritances or their remittance from 
grandfather's estate. 

People trained by the income-tax fight are able to meet 
the same enemies and understand the same methods. Argu- 
ments about putting private property in jeopardy, and on 
public debt are refuted elsewhere in these remarks. A cam- 
paign of education will make voters immune to unsound 
arguments of private utilities. 

Investors have been terrified by the private company propa- 
ganda, and fear losses if public power districts are formed or 
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private companies are taken over by the public. The spread 
of private utility stock among small investors was shrewdly 
calculated to enlist their interest for private as against 
public power. Just how much value is represented by these 
utility investments will be apparent from the table pre- 
sented above. No true values will be destroyed. 

The real issue in every Oregon public power election is, 
Who shall benefit from Bonneville? The private utility 
managers are looking well after their own interests and 
are not concerned over possible losses to the public. Ore- 
gon has eleven publicly owned light systems, several of which 
have been markedly successful. The future looks bright 
for them because their debts are being paid. How does it 
look for those tied to the private utilities with their burden 
of debt necessitating high rates? Cheap electricity pays its 
cwn way. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bonneville project, under Mr. J. D. Ross, 
administrator, is making very remarkable contributions to 
the yardstick discussion, and is working out a basis for rate 
making which may revolutionize practice throughout the 
country. Mr. Ross contends that American consumers are 
paying for millions of kilowatt hours they never receive. 
He says that Bonneville current will be sold on a new basis, 
for the “kilowatt-year” which is a thousand watts fur- 
nished day and night for 12 months, 8,760 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity to be exact. Administrator Ross has just 
issued a leaflet setting forth the old practice of selling power 
from a scarcity standpoint and recommending distribution 
on a basis which will encourage rather than restrict con- 
sumption. He says this is especially important where 
water is abundant and storage facilities inadequate. 
He points out the striking fact that in getting the cheapest 
possible power to the consumer he must take under consid- 
eration the power he pays for whether he uses it or not. 
He reminds the consumer that day and night the river 
flows westward to the sea, producing electricity as the water 
passes through the penstocks. 

We must use that power as it is produced, or it is lost forever. 
So I have suggested selling electricity to cities and districts and 
companies on the basis of the kilowatt-year. Pay so much per 
kilowatt-year. Take all or any of the 8,760 kilowatt-hours during 
the 12-month period, the price will be the same. 

American consumers are paying for millions of kilowatt- 
hours of electricity they never receive. 

That is the contention of J. D. Ross, administrator of 
Bonneville Dam, who says immense quantities of waterpower 
“are wasted over the dam because people will not pay ex- 
orbitantly high rates.“ This is particularly the case on 
stream-fiow plants like Bonneville, he said, where at present 
the water cannot be stored and used as needed. 

Ross, recently chosen by President Roosevelt to direct the 
power program of the vast Columbia River Basin, will soon 
offer a block of energy of more than 100,000 horsepower to 
the people of Oregon and Washington. Current from Bonne- 
ville Dam will be sold on a new basis—the kilowatt- year“ 
which is a thousand watts furnished day and night for 12 
months, 8,760 kilowatt-hours of electricity, to be exact. 

In a leaflet issued today for public distribution, Adminis- 
trator Ross scored present practices of selling power “from 
the old scarcity standpoint.” With Bonneville Dam tapping 
a river system that has nearly half the potential water- 
power of the Nation, it should be distributed on a basis that 
will encourage rather than restrict consumption, he said. 
“This is especially true where water is so abundant and 
storage facilities inadequate, as on the Columbia River,” he 
said. By wholesaling electricity to cities and companies by 
the “kilowatt-year” Ross hopes to set a new standard for 
domestic, farm, and industrial use of power. 

The “kilowatt-year” sales unit is based directly on the cost 
of producing power, Ross declared. “No higher mathematics 
or juggled schedules enter into the determination of costs, 
The small consumer does not subsidize the large industrial- 
ist. We simply say, ‘A kilowatt-year.costs us so much. Pay 
us our cost and use that kilowatt continuously, day and 
night, throughout the year.’” 
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The Bonneville administrator said such a method would 
give the consumer “the most for his money—the power he 
now pays for whether he uses it or not.” Referring to the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission, which uses a similar 
wholesale system, Ross noted that Canadian homes used 
more than twice as much electricity as American families. 

Our aim is not to get as much money as we can out of the 
people, but rather to give them as much as we can for their 
money. One of the purposes of the Bonneville pojac is to es- 
tablish the fair cost of electricity, and to end the practice of 
charging all that the market will bear— 


Ross said. 


At Bonneville Dam the Columbia River flows steadily westward 
to the sea. Day and night it produces electricity as the water 
passes through the penstocks. We must use that power as it is 
produced or it is lost forever. So I have suggested selling elec- 
tricity to cities and districts and companies on the basis of the 
kilowatt-year, Pay so much per kilowatt-year. Take all or any 
of the 8,760 kilowatt-hours during the 12-month period. The 
price will be the same. 

Ross said that cities buying power by the “kilowatt-year” 
naturally would set their rates so as to encourage families 
to use power all day long. 

Instead of just having a few lights burning in the evening, it 
would be economical to use the power all through the day: for 
refrigeration, cooking, water heating, as well as for off-peak house 
heating, irrigation, commercial, and industrial use. Every extra 
kilowatt-hour used means increased leisure or additional income 
to men and women of the Northwest. J 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address delivered by my colleague [Mr. CARTWRIGHT] 
last Friday evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a radio 
address delivered by the Secretary of the Interior in the city 
of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECIPROCAL~TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute; and to extend 
my remarks by including a short editorial from a Democratic 
paper, The Lowell Sun, of April 29, 1938 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial to which I refer reads as follows: 


A RUINOUS TRADE AGREEMENT 

The first chapter in the local adaptation of the newest American 
labor story, entitled, “Another Industry Thrown to the Wolves,” 
was written yesterday when 106 employees of the American Hide 
& Leather Co. of this city were laid off indefinitely, as predicted 
in this newspaper a week ago. 

The American Hide & Leather Co., Mr. Speaker, has 
been one of the finest industries in the city of Lowell and it 
is extremely tragic that those workers are losing their jobs. 

This editorial is just one more expression of the fear and 
anxiety which is so prevalent in Massachusetts at the present 
time: Many thousands of our people are sorely troubled and 
disturbed about the reciprocal-trade agreements and their 
effects upon New England. The workers there feel that their 
pleas are falling upon deaf ears. 

The editorial then goes on as follows: 

This represents the first real blow struck at the leather and 
shoe industry in this city; but it does not come as a startling 
surprise out of the blue. Back of it lies the reciprocal-trade 
treaty with Czechoslovakia in which concessions made by the 
United States tend to all but wipe the American side of the 
industry off the map. The beginning of the layoffs justifies the 
recent assertion of Represantatiyo MARTIN of Massachusetts that 
“the Czechoslovakian trade agreement provides that every shoe 
worker in the United States must loaf 7 days every year so that 
he can assist in keeping the Czech shoe worker busy.” 

Instead of putting pops back to work, as President Roosevelt 
has urged, reciprocal-' treaties take work from them. While 
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ney P Ee tre American workers are forced 
to make the despairing change from self-supporting pay rolls in 
private industry to the dole. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a recent 
address made by me on the subject of Government Monopo- 
lies Are Essential. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein the fol- 
lowing worn-out plank of the Democratic platform of 1932: 

We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating extrav- 


agance, to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 percent in the 
cost of Federal Government. 


And also the following statement made by the President 
of the United States at Sioux City on September 29, 1932: 


I shall use this position of high responsibility to discuss up 
and down the country, at all seasons, at all times, the dignity 
of reducing taxes, of increasing the efficiency of Government, 
cutting out the underbrush around our governmental structure, 
of getting the most public service for every dollar paid by tax- 
ation. This I pledge you and nothing I have said in the cam- 
paign transcends in importance this covenant with the taxpayers 
of this country. 


And also to include a list of the 67 bureaus that have 
been established by the Federal Government since March 
3, 1933, showing that the statements made by the Democratic 
platform and the President have not been carried out, and 
that they have just done the very opposite they said they 
would do. What good is constructive promises when they 
are repudiated by the President and his party? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The list referred to is as follows: 

FEDERAL AGENCIES CREATED SINCE MARCH 4, 1933, BY THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Alley Dwelling Authority. 

Central Statistical Board. 

Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Corporation of Foreign Security Holders (discontinued), 
Disaster Loan Corporation. 

. Electric Home and Farm Authority. 

Emergency Conservation Work (replaced by C. C. C.). 
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12. Farm Credit Administration. 
13. Farm Security Administration. 


16. Federal Civil Works Administration (replaced by Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works). 

17. Federal Communications Commission. 

18. Federal Coordinator of Transportation (discontinued). 

19. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

20. Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. 

21. Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

22. Federal Farm Mortgage tion. 

23. Federal Housing Administration. 

24. Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

25. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 

26. Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corporation. 

an Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 

. Federal Surplus Relief See (replaced by Federal 
surpius Commodities Corporation) . 
9. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 

30. National Archives. 

31. National Bituminous Coal Commission. 

32. National Emergency Council. 

33. National Labor Relations Board. 

34. National Mediation Board. 

35. National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

86. National Recovery Administration (discontinued). 

37. National Resources Committee. 

38. National Youth Administration. 

$9. Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. 


40. Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation (discon- 
tinued). 
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41. Public Works Emergency Leasing Corporation (discontinued). 

42, Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 

43. Railroad Retirement Board. 

44. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

45. Resettlement Administration 
perr erie aces 

46. F. C. Mortgage Co. 

47. Saai Electrification Administration. 
an Second Export-Import Bank of Washington, D. O. (discon- 

ued). 

49. Securities and Exchange Commission. 

50. Social Security Board. 

51. Soil Conservation Service. 

52. 55 Erosion Service (replaced by the Soil Conservation 
Service). 

53. Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, Inc. 

54. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

55. United States Maritime Commission. 

56. Works Pri Administration. 

This list does not include certain Federal boards, commissions, 
committees, etc., established for certain special purposes, tempo- 
rary in nature, viz: National industrial labor boards, Petroleum 
Administrative Pees Committee on Economic Security, Puerto 
Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, Special Mexican Claims Com- 
mission, etc. 

Nor does it include certain bureaus or divisions created by the 
consolidation of functions within a Federal agency, or certain fed- 
erally sponsored agencies or associations such as Savings and Loan 
Division, Federal Home Loan Bank Board; Procurement Division, 
Department of the Treasury; National Reemployment Service; Fed- 
eral Credit Union System; Federal land banks; production credit 
corporations; etc. 

Sources: United States Government Manual, United States Stat- 
utes at Large, Executive orders. 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask ani d consent to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time 
just to point out that if the reorganization bill which was 
recently defeated had been passed, a great many of the bu- 
reaus about which the gentleman is worried would have been 
taken care of and an increasing amount of efficiency and uni- 
formity in government made possible. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point in the Recorp concerning 
a bill which will be considered on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on the list of bills that 
will be considered by the House of Representatives is one 
(H. R. 6656) which is purposed to create a new national 
holiday to be dedicated to the cause of world peace and to 
be known as Armistice Day. As the author of that proposed 
legislation I am, of course, deeply interested in its passage. 

Unlike the other pending proposals, each of which would 
create a holiday of similar name, the day will not be devoted 
to the exaltation of glories achieved in war but, rather, to 
an emphasis upon those blessings which are associated with 
the peacetime activities of mankind. 

Armistice Day not only marked the end of a great war, it 
also ushered in a new era of peace. So it is fitting and proper 
that at least one day on the long list of those days that com- 
pose the patriotic calendar should be devoted to this most 
laudable idea—the promotion of “Peace on earth and good 
will to all mankind.” 

It is gratifying to be able to advise you, Mr. Speaker, that 
the proposal to make Armistice Day a national peace holiday 
has the enthusiastic approval of the veteran societies whose 
membership is selected from among those that served in the 
World War. For the generous support that has been ac- 
corded my bill, I will ever be grateful to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the American Legion, the Disabled American War 
Veterans, and the Army and Navy Union, as well as to the 
other organizations of lesser membership which rallied to the 
support of the cause. No list of endorsing organizations 
would be complete without including the National Association 
of Letter Carriers and the United National Association of 
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Post Office Clerks, the two largest organizations of postal 
employees, in whose ranks are to be found great numbers of 
former service men. 

In order that the Congress might be advised in respect to 
the attitude of the States toward this measure, Mr. Homer 
Chaillaux, national director of Americanism of the national 
organization of the American Legion and a former depart- 
ment commander of that organization in California, at my 
request made a thorough check in respect to Armistice Day 
legislation in the several States of the Union.- As a conse- 
quence of this investigation it was revealed that Armistice 
Day is now a State holiday in 44 States by reason of the 
action of the State legislatures thereof. Three States—that 
is, Maryland, Nevada, and New Mexico—have enacted leg- 
islation which reposes in their respective Governors the right 
to establish Armistice Day as a State holiday by successive 
proclamations, and in each of these States, so I am advised, 
the several Governors have never failed to issue holiday 
proclamations each year since they were empowered by law 
so to do. In only one State, in North Carolina, has the State 
legislature failed to act. 

It is interesting to note in passing, Mr. Speaker, that. Sena- 
tor ROBERT RICE REYNOLDS, of North Carolina, has introduced 
an Armistice Day bill in the Senate, S. 3727, which is 
couched in precisely the same words which I have caused to 
be incorporated in my bill, H. R. 6656. It would seem that 
this distinguished legislator, commissioned by the people of 
his great State, shares with me the thought that the time has 
now arrived for the Congress of the United States to confer 
upon Armistice Day the national recognition which has been 
accorded it in all the States of the Union, save the one which 
has been mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that when my bill is called on the 
Consent Calendar, the calendar we are about to begin the 
calling of, that no voice will be heard in opposition to this 
most meritorious proposal and that it may be sent to the 
other House for its consideration with the unanimous ap- 
proval of this body. 

Mr, EICHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks on the subject of the Swedish 
Tercentenary Celebration and to include therein a few his- 
torical excerpts from other writers on Swedish-American 
settlers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON and Mr. BurDIcCK asked and were given 
permission to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—STRENGTH- 

ENING AND ENFORCEMENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS (S. DOC. NO. 173) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

(For message see Senate proceedings of Friday, April 29, 
1938, p. 5992.) 

Mr. RICH (interrupting the reading of the message). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that further reading of 
the message be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not recog- 
nized the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. Nobody is listening to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is out of order. The Chair refuses to recognize him. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a decision rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States last Monday concerning interstate compacts 
on the streams of the country. It applies to the whole 
country and is of tremendous importance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a radio 
speech made by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, can the Chair inform us 
whether there will be any suspensions this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There will be two. The 
Speaker had agreed to recognize the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS] to move to suspend the rules and 
call up the bill H. R. 5633; and the Speaker had agreed to 
recognize the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to move to 
suspend the rules and call up the bill S. 2650. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is Consent Calendar 

day. The Clerk will call the first bill on the calendar. 
TITLE TO LANDS ALLOTTED TO INDIANS 

The Clerk called the first bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 2534, to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report on the loss of title to or the encum- 
brance of lands allotted to Indians. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

LIMITATION OF CONSTRUCTION COST ON BUILDINGS IN NATIONAL 
PARKS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6350, to amend the 
act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 460), as amended, with 
regard to the limitation of cost upon the construction of 
buildings in national parks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TABER, Mr. RICH, and Mr. WOLCOTT objected. 

SHOSHONE NATION OF INDIANS 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 68, authorizing the 
Western Bands of the Shoshone Nation of Indians to sue in 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

INDIANS ON THE QUINAIELT RESERVATION, WASH. 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1517, authorizing the pay- 
ment of attorney fees contracted to be paid by certain In- 
dians allotted on the Quinaielt Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8502, to amend the 
Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 30, 1935 
(49 Stat. L. 1049). 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


TO CLARIFY THE EXPATRIATION LAWS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7546, to clarify the 
expatriation laws with regard to certain native-born citizens 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania, Mr. Forn of Mississippi, and 
Mr. Taser objected. 

LEASING OF INDIAN LANDS FOR MINING PURPOSES 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7626, to regulate the 
leasing of certain Indian lands for mining purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. CosTELLO, a similar Senate bill (S. 2689) 
was substituted for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter unallotted lands within any 
Indian reservation or lands owned by any tribe, group, or band of 
Indians under Federal jurisdiction, except those hereinafter 
specifically excepted from the provisions of this act, may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, be leased for mining 
purposes, by authority of the tribal council or other authorized 
spokesmen for such Indians, for terms not to exceed 10 years and 
as long thereafter as minerals are produced in paying quantities. 

Sec. 2. That leases for oil- and/or gas-mining purposes covering 
such unallotted lands shall be offered for sale to the highest re- 


and incorporated under sections 16 and 17 of the act of June 
18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), to lease lands for mining purposes as 
therein provided and in accordance with the provisions of any 
constitution and charter adopted by any Indian tribe pursuant 
to the act of June 18, 1934. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter lessees of restricted Indian lands, tribal or 
purposes, including oil and gas, shall furnish 


Secretary of the Interior, or show ownership to unencumbered real 
estate of a value equal to twice the amount of the bonds. 

Sec. 4. That all operations under any oil, gas, or other mineral 
lease issued pursuant to the terms of this or 
ing restricted Indian lands shall be subject to the rules and regula- 


cretion of the said 
the provisions of this act shall be made 
reasonable cooperative unit or other plan approved or prescribed 
by said Secretary prior or subsequent to the issuance of any such 
lease which involves the development or production of oil or gas 
from land covered by such lease. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, 
authorize superintendents or other officials in the Indian Service 
to approve leases for oil, gas, or other mining purposes covering 
any restricted Indian lands, tribal or allotted. 

Sec. 6. Sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act shall not apply to the 

Reservation in Arizona, the Crow Reservation in 

Montana, the ceded lands of the Shoshone Reservation in Wyoming, 

Osage Reservation in Oklahoma, nor to the coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctow and Chickasaw Tribes in Oklahoma. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, again asserting that there exists 
“a concentration of private power without equal in history,” 
a concentration of both wealth and industrial control, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on April 29 sent his long-awaited anti- 
monopoly message to the Congress. 

The message contained an outline of very far-reaching 
action for curbing and disintegrating monopolistic big busi- 
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ness and rigid price structures. The President proposed that 
the Congress appropriate $500,000 to finance a study by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Justice, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Not only Mr. Roosevelt, but numerous other authoritative 
spokesmen for the administration have asserted and reas- 
serted that such sinister monopolistic power exists in this 
country. 

If there is any concentration of wealth and industrial 
control which defies and frustrates proper governmental 
regulation, such concentrated power and control ought to 
be exposed and wiped out. 

If it is true that “60 families” control the wealth, the in- 
dustry, the economic, and the social destinies of this Nation, 
that fact ought to be clearly established and that situation 
ought to be remedied at the earliest possible moment. 

If there is any concentrated control by which monopolies 
can establish price structures to the detriment of the con- 
sumers of this country, in other words, rob the people 
through price, such a monopolistic control ought to be ex- 
posed and destroyed. 

If there is any monopolistic power in this country that 
can and does operate to the restraint of business and the 
detriment of the welfare of the economic structure of this 
country, that fact ought to be exposed and such monopolistic 
power should be broken for all time. 

If there is any concentration of wealth and industrial con- 
trol existing in this country that has attempted or would 
deliberately attempt to bring about or to continue hard 
times for the purpose of discrediting or defeating govern- 
mental efforts to bring about prosperity, that fact ought to 
be disclosed to the American people and such a condition 
remedied forthwith. 

If, on the other hand, these charges are exaggerated or 
unfounded, or if the fears of such monopolistic economic 
control are being built up needlessly, that fact ought to be 
disclosed to the American people and the charges should 
cease to be hurled about over the radio, through the news- 
papers and from the public platform, and in Congress as 
well. 

Congress should grant President Roosevelt’s request for 
$500,000 to finance these studies. Congress should see to it 
that such investigations are made on the basis of absolute 
fairness, and with a wholly constructive purpose of disclos- 
ing the actual situation in order that such knowledge and 
information as are gained by such studies and investigations 
can be made the basis for constructive legislation where such 
legislation may be shown to be needed. 

It is unthinkable that within the framework of a constitu- 
tional republic there should exist an extraconstitutional or 
a superconstitutional power, holding sufficient control of 
wealth and industrial operations as to defy the Government 
or to extort tribute from the people. 

It is probable that an investigation such as President 
Roosevelt proposes will show up some faulty spots. If that 
should be the case, it would not be necessary to destroy all 
big business in order to remedy such faults. It is not neces- 
sary to destroy a man’s life to heal a boil on his body. Any 
sort of cure which has that result is not a cure in any sense 
of the word. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time may be extended 5 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, any investigation which will be 
designed or pursued with any intention other than to deter- 
mine and disclose the actual facts without fear, favor, or bias 
would be exceedingly harmful. Any investigation pursued 
with the purpose of disclosing the facts, whatever they may 
be, without fear, favor, or bias could not be otherwise than 
helpful. It is inconceivable, of course, that President Roose- 
velt and his subordinates would make such charges as these, 
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particularly in a message to the Congress, unless they be- 
lieved they had excellent grounds for such assertions— 
grounds supported by the most trustworthy evidence. Unless 
such an investigation and study is undertaken, and unless it 
is conducted on the highest possible plane of constructive 
inquiry, the Nation will be left in a state of doubt, which will 
cause this warfare against business to continue indefinitely. 
Such an investigation must be conclusive in its evidence and 
its findings of fact. It is not too much to say that we cannot 
achieve that degree of cooperation between business and gov- 
ernment, between labor and industry, and between the people 
and the Congress until all of the facts are sifted and the 
actual situation revealed. If such an investigation as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proposes discloses that aside from isolated 
cases there is no such monopolistic control of wealth and in- 
dustry, that fact would do much to set at rest the fears which 
have been fomented and which have fermented in this Nation 
to produce the unhealthy and dangerous conditions that to- 
day exist. If, on the other hand, such an investigation should 
disclose that these charges by the President and his spokes- 
men are not unfounded or exaggerated, it would become ap- 
parent that the safety of our constitutional government 
would require immediate legislation to break such monopo- 
listic control forthwith. In that case there would be no diffi- 
culty in securing such legislation. The country should go 
along with President Roosevelt in his request, and Congress 
should cooperate to the fullest extent in determining what 
the situation really is. [Applause.] 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A House bill (H. R. 7626) was laid on the table. 
COMPLETION, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION OF FORT PECK 
PROJECT, MONTANA 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2650, to authorize the com- 
pletion, maintenance, and operation of the Fort Peck project 
for navigation, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I understand this is one of 
the bills for which there will be a request to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

RESTORING RIGHT OF APPEAL TO SUPREME COURT IN CERTAIN CASES 
INVOLVING CLAIMS OF THE SIOUX INDIANS 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 438) re- 
storing the right of appeal to the Supreme Court in certain 

cases involving claims of the Sioux Indians, 
`- The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the House joint resolution? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

PUBLIC GROUND FOR THE SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 599) to set 
apart public ground for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the House joint resolution? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a month ago I asked that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. At that time I 
raised certain objections to the bill. I understand the Com- 
mittee on the Library has certain amendments to offer in 
order to meet the suggestions I made at that time. With 
the understanding that those amendments are to be offered, 
I withdraw any other objection I may have to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the House joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Whereas there exists no suitable building for properly housing 
and displa the national collections of fine arts comprising 
paintings, iptures, bronzes, glass, porcelain, tapestry, furniture, 
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jewelry, and other types of art; to display portraits of eminent 
American men and women; and to exhibit the works of artists 
deserving of recognition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc, That there be assigned by the President for 
these purposes a suitable tract of public land in the Mall of the 
city of Washington between Fourth and Fourteenth Streets and 
Constitution Avenue and Independence Avenue. 

Src. 2. (a) A Commission, to be called the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art Commission (hereinafter referred to as the “Commission”), 
comprising a member to be designated by the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; a member to be designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; the Chairman of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission; the Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts; and 
the Chairman of the Art Commission of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is hereby created and authorized to make all prel 
investigations and to secure appropriate designs, by competition 
or otherwise, for a buil to be constructed on the site above 
described, said building to be so designed as to permit of future 
expansion and for landscaping its surroundings. The Commis- 
sion shall choose a Chairman from its own membership, 

(b) The members of the Commission shall serve as such mem- 
bers without compensation, and the Commission shall terminate 
upon the submission to and approval by the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution (hereinafter referred to as the Regents“) 
of the said design for the building and grounds. 

(c) The Commission may employ such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services at the seat of government and else- 
where) as may be necessary for the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission: Provided, That architectural, engi- 
neering, and other necessary consultants may be employed with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. All expenditures of the Commission, including 
the cost of any design which may be accepted, and the compensa- 
tion of a jury of award in the event a competition is held shall 
be allowed and paid upon presentation of itemized vouchers there- 
for approved by its Chairman. To carry out the provisions of 
25 1 there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 

Sec. 3. (a) The Regents are hereby authorized to solicit and 
receive subscriptions of funds from private sources for the pur- 
poses specified in this subsection. Funds so received shall be 
placed in a special deposit account with the Treasurer of the 
United States and may be expended by the Regents to meet the 
cost of the construction of the building, including y 
and equipment thereof, to obtain necessary drawings and specifi- 
cations, make necessary surveys and estimates of cost, defray nec- 
essary administrative expenses, and secure other needful services. 

(b) The Regents may, subject to the approval of the President, 
authorize the preparation of the site and the construction of the 
building, including approaches and landscaping of the grounds: 
Provided, That the Director of Procurement, Treasury Depart- 
ment, shall supervise the preparation of the plans and specifica- 
tions, make all necessary contracts, and supervise construction. 

(c) The name of the building shall be the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art (hereinafter referred to as the Gallery“), and it shall be 
under the supervision and control of the Regents and the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Src. 4. (a) It shall be the policy of the Regents to maintain a 
worthy standard for the acceptance of art objects for exhibition 
in the Gallery, and to foster by public exhibitions from time to 
time in Washington and other parts of the United States a grow- 
ing appreciation of art, both of past and contemporary time; and 
the Regents are hereby authorized to solicit and receive private 
donations of works of art and contributions of funds from pri- 
vate sources for the purchase of works of art. Funds so received 
shall be placed in a special deposit account with the Treasurer of 
the United States and may be expended by the Regents for the 
purchase of works of art. 

(b) In order to encourage the development of contemporary art 
and to effect the widest distribution and cultivation in matters of 
such art, the Regents are hereby authorized to solicit and receive 
funds from private sources, to acquire (by purchase or otherwise) 
and sell contemporary works of art or copies thereof, to employ 
artists and other personnel, award scholarships, conduct exhibi- 
tions, and generally to do such things and have such other powers 
as will effectuate the purposes of this subsection. Funds received 
by the Regents under this subsection shall be placed in a special 
deposit account with the Treasurer of the United States and may 
be expended by the Regents for the purposes enumerated in this 
subsection and for no other purposes: Provided, That the Regents 
shall not incur any obligations under this subsection in excess of 
the funds available therefor. 

Sec. 5. The Director of Procurement, the Administrator of the 
Public Works Administration, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment are authorized to donate to the Gallery any works of art now 
or hereafter under their control. 

Sec. 6. Such objects of art as the Government or the Smith- 
sonian Institution now possess, or such as may hereafter be 
acquired, may be housed or exhibited in the Gallery, with the 
approval of and under such regulations as the Regents and Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution may prescribe. 

Sec. 7. The Regents may appoint and fix the compensation and 
duties of a Director of the Gallery and may employ such other 
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officers and employees as may be necessary for the efficient opera- 
tion and administration of the Gallery. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually 
such sums as may be necessary to maintain and administer the 
Gallery, including the salaries of the Director and of other neces- 
sary officers and employees, and for special public exhibitions at 
Washington and elsewhere. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, strike out lines 3 and 4 and lines 1 and 2 on page 2 
and insert the following: “That for the purpose of providing a site 
for a suitable building for properly housing and displaying the 
national collection of fine arts, comprising painting, sculptures, 
bronze, glass, porcelain, tapestry, furniture, jewelry, and other types 
of art; to display portraits of eminent American men and women; 
and to exhibit the works of artists deserving of recognition, the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission shall designate, 
and the President shall assign a suitable tract of public land in the 
District of Columbia between Fourth and Fourteenth Streets and 
Constitution and Independence Avenues.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word arts“, insert “the chairman af 
the Joint Committee on the Library; the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the House.” 

Page 2, line 16, after the word “otherwise”, insert “preferably by 
competition.” 

Page 2, line 19, insert “parking arrangements.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the third time. 

The preamble was stricken out. 

The bill was passed and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table, 

SPRINGFIELD-GREENVILLE MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 211) estab- 
lishing a Springfield-Greenville Memorial Commission to 
formulate plans for the construction on Memorial Common, 
Springfield, Ohio, of a monument to commemorate the Battle 
of Piqua, and for the construction of a memorial building to 
commemorate the Treaty of Greene Ville at Greenville, 
Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. TABER, Mr. RICH, and Mr. COSTELLO objected. 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF GEN. FREDERICK FUNSTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6153, to provide for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of Gen. Frederick 
Funston. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the sponsor of the bill if this matter has been approved 
by the National Park and Planning Commission? 

Mr, ALESHIRE. It has been approved by the Fine Arts 
Commission. 

Mr. RICH. Has the National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion approved it? 

Mr, ALESHIRE. I do not know that they have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, RICH, Mr. WOLCOTT, and Mr. TABER objected. 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDING, MASON COUNTY, STATE OF WASHINGTON 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6970, to provide 
funds for cooperation with school district No. 2, Mason 
County, State of Washington, in the construction of a public- 
school building, to be available to both white and Indian 
children. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

U. S. S. “PANAY” 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8763, to provide pension 
benefits at wartime rates on account of disability or death 
incurred in line of duty in the armed forces of the United 
States resulting from the bombing of the U. S, S. Panay 
incident to the conflict in the Far East, and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I may state that, due to a report from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and also a favorable verbal report from the 
State Department, the members of the committee which re- 
Ported out this bill were led to believe that the indemnity 
received on account of the injuries and deaths that occurred 
in connection with the Panay incident would be covered into 
the Treasury, and that this bill, or some other, would be the 
only way to get. the money out of the Treasury for these bene- 
ficiaries. Since then we have had different information, 
which necessitates a further study of the bill. If the gentle- 
man will withdraw his request, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be recommitted to the Committee 
on Pensions for further study. 

Mr. COSTELLO. On that basis, Mr. Speaker, Iam pleased 
to withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recor and to insert therein 
a letter from the Secretary of State regarding this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 2, 1938. 
The Honorable A. H. GASQUE, 


Chairman, Committee on Pensions, House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Gasque: I refer to your request transmitted to this 
Department by telephone by Mr. Fred R. Miller, concerning the 
procedure to be followed in paying the indemnities to be paid in 
the so-called Panay claims. 

The money received on account of the Panay incident will be 
deposited by the Secretary of State in the Treasury of the United 
States pursuant to an act of Congress approved February 26, 
1896, containing provision that: 

“Hereafter all moneys received by the Secretary of State from 
foreign governments and other sources, in trust for citizens of the 
United States or others, shall be deposited and covered into the 

. (29 Stat. 32.) 

With relation to the subsequent procedure in connection with 
the distribution of any such money the same act also provides 
that: 

“The Secretary of State shall determine the amounts due claim- 
ants, respectively, from each of such trust funds, and certify the 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall, upon the presen- 
tation of the certificates of the Secretary of State, pay the amounts 
so found to be due.” 
and that: 

“Each of the trust funds covered into the Treasury as aforesaid 
is hereby appropriated for the payment to the ascertained bene- 
ficiaries thereof of the certificates herein provided for.” 

It will be seen that the distribution of the money can there- 
fore be made without a further act of Congress. The 
of State will prepare a certificate in each case, in which will be 
stated the amount due the claimant. This certificate will be sent 
to the person to whom distribution is to be made, and payment 
will be made directly to him upon submission of the certificate 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In death cases, concerning which you particularly inquired, the 
money is disbursed to the surviving dependents, usually the widow, 
children, or parents. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 
PENSIONS FOR SERVICE IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN, THE PHILIPPINE 
INSURRECTION, AND THE CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6289, granting a pen- 
sion to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines for service in 
the War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
China Relief Expedition. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

PENSIONS TO NEEDY WAR VETERANS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8729, granting pen- 

sions and increases of pensions to needy war veterans. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

CLAIMS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AND GRAIN FIRMS 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 421) au- 
thorizing and directing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to certify for payment certain claims of grain 
elevators and grain firms to cover insurance and interest on 
wheat during the years 1919 and 1920 as per a certain contract 
authorized by the President. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution may be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5763, to provide for 
the extension of the boundaries of the Hot Springs National 
Park in the State of Arkansas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to ask the sponsor of this bill about acquiring ad- 
ditional lands for Hot Springs National Park. This is about 
the third bill of this character we have had before us in the 
last 2 years. How much land is it expected to take into this 
national park at Hot Springs, Ark.? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There was no other bill in connection 
with acquiring additional area. The only other bill that has 
been before the House since I have been a Member was to 
acquire some property as an approach to a road on West 
Mountain. This property has not yet been acquired. 

Mr. RICH. Were not the bills that were brought up last 
year enacted into law? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; but that did not involve this ques- 
tion at all. 

Mr. RICH. What I am asking is, eventually will the Hot 
Springs National Park take in the entire State of Arkansas? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not believe the gentleman wants 
to make any such suggestion as that. I am quite confident 
he does not. 

Mr. RICH. This is the third bill enlarging this park in 
2 years. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I may explain what the other bill 
covered, and there was only one other, I am sure the gentle- 
man will not have so much objection to this one. The other 
bill related to nothing except an approach where they have 
already constructed a road on West Mountain. The bill 
considered last year, of which the gentleman speaks, did not 
involve the acquisition of anything except possibly three lots 
of city property at each entrance to the reservation in order 
to make an appropriate entrance to West Mountain drive- 
way. That is all that bill covered. 

Mr. RICH. How much real estate is involved in this 
purchase? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This proposed extension includes ap- 
proximately 4,787 acres. The purpose of this bill is to get 
authority to accept any donations that might be made to 
the park area. This is a mountainous section adjacent to 
Hot Springs and it ought to be a part of the park reservation. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman expect the Federal Gov- 
ernment to buy this land when we pass this bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly the Government can never 
buy it without a specific appropriation being made for that 
purpose. The object of this bill is to get the boundaries 
extended so as to get as much of this land donated as pos- 
sible. When we come back here asking for appropriations, 
then in good faith we will have to make a showing that the 
purchase of this land is justified and the land ought to be 
acquired and added to the park area. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman have any idea what this 
land will cost eventually? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot answer that inquiry. No one 
can say what land will cost in the future. It is not our pur- 
pose now to buy any of it at present. 
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Mr. RICH. The point is that when you do the people 
who own the land will figure that all we need is an appro- 
priation, and then a lot of fellows will come to Congress 
asking us to make an appropriation to buy the land. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am quite sure we will be on guard 
against that. If the gentleman has read the report, he will 
note that the recommendation is made that this is most 
advisable for the preservation of the present property of the 
park and especially is that true with regard to the hot 
springs. 
eet RICH. Has the Public Lands Committee approved 

? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Yes; the bill has been reported out 
unanimously by the Public Lands Committee, and is ap- 
proved by the Department of the Interior and the National 
Park Service. 

a There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the boundaries of the Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park in the State of Arkansas be, and the same are hereby, 
extended to include the gs lands, to wit: 

„ 2 8., R. 19 W., as is now privately 
owne 

The NWA sec. 34, T. 2 S., R. 19 W.; 

All privately owned land in the W sec. 27, T. 2 S., R. 19 W.; 

The SE% sec. 27, S% NEN sec. 27, NWY NE sec. 27, W% sec, 22, 
SW, sec. 15, SEY sec. 16, NE sec. 21, 8% sec, 21, 8874 8E 7 sec, 
20, ANE sec. 28, NW NE! sec, 28, NW NWA sec. cand EYSW 
NEY sec. 28, EV NE sec. 29, SEA NW NE sec 29, SW NE 
sec. 29, WNW SE sec. 29, SEH SEH NWA sec. 29, NEYNW% 
SE sec. 29, all privately owned land in NEN SWV, sec. 29, 8 8 4 
sec. 30, NEY,SEY, sec. 30, SEM SW 4 sec. 30, W)/% sec. 31, Ni% NE 
sec. 31, SW NE! sec. 31, W%SE%NE% sec, 31, all lying and being 
situated in T. 2 S., R. 1 

Sec. 36, SE V1 sec. 35, SEY NE sec. 5 SEYSW'Y4NE\ sec. 35, all 
fying und baing sivaated iT. 2 8., R. 20 W.; 

NE\% sec. 2, NSE! sec. 2, Ny½ sec. 1, NWSW sec. 1, NSE 
sec. 1, all lyin; ug aog appear gen me 3 8. R. 20 W.; 

NY sec. 6, NSW 4A sec. 6, NWY%4SE% sec. 6, NY NESEN sec, 6, 
all lying and being situated in T. 3 S., R. 19 W.; 

Blocks 189, 195, and 196, city of Hot Springs; 

Lot 13, block 125, city of Hot Springs; 

Fountain Street adjoining lots 13, block 125, and blocks 195 and 
196, city of Hot Springs; 

Reserve Avenue in city of Hot Springs from Palm Street to 
Cypress Street. 

All or any part of such lands above described, when acquired by 
the Secretary of the Interior on behalf of the United States, shall 
be a remaining part of the Hot Springs National Park, subject to 
all laws and regulations applicable thereto: Provided, That the 
lands hereinabove described may be acquired within funds already 
appropriated, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
said purposes such additional sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 4, before the word “northwest”, insert “all privately 
owned lands in the.” 
Page 3, line 1, insert the words “All of” at the beginning of the 


Page 3, line 2, strike out “southeast quarter.” 

Page 3, line 3, strike out “southwest quarter northeast quarter 
section 35,”. 

Page 3, strike out all of line 12. 

Page 3, line 15, after the word “Blocks”, insert “27,”. 

8, line 16, strike out “Lot 13” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Lots 8 to 13, inclusive.” 

Page 8, line 16, after the semicolon add “Lots 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 18, and 14, block 188, city of Hot Springs;”. 

Page 3, after line 20, add the following: 

“Two unnamed streets, 20 feet wide, extending from Fountain 
Street to Government Boundary and running between blocks 125 
and 195 and blocks 195 and 196, respectively.” 

Page 3, line 23, strike out “a remaining” and insert in lieu thereof 
“and remain a.” 

Page 8, line 25, change the colon to a period and beginning with 
the word “Provided” strike out the remainder of the bill, 

Add the following new sections: 

“Src. 2. The following-described lands are hereby granted to the 
city of Hot Springs, Ark., for the purpose of straightening Whitting- 
ton Avenue in said city; tract A, beginning at a point on the 
dividing line between the United States Hot Springs Reservation 
and Whittington Avenue 52.6 feet easterly from Government Mon- 
ument No. 131, run thence westerly along said line 236 feet to a 
point 107.1 feet westerly from Government Monument No. 132, run 
thence easterly across the United States Hot Springs Reservation 
on an included angle of 8 degrees 53 minutes 74 feet, thence easterly 
a distance of 157.4 feet to the place of beginning; tract B, beginnin 
at a point on the dividing line between the United States Ho 
Springs Reservation and Whittington Avenue 12.5 feet easterly 
from Government Monument No. 134, run thence westerly along 
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said line a distance of 214.3 feet to a point 12.3 feet westerly from 
Government Monument No. 135, run thence easterly across the 
United States Hot Springs Reservation on a 7 degree 30 minute 
curve to the left (R-763.94) a distance of 205 feet more or less to 
the place of beginning; tract C, beginning at a point on the divid- 
ing line between the United States Hot Springs Reservation and 
Whittington Avenue 10.7 feet easterly from Government Monument 
No. 136, run thence westerly along said line a distance of 205.7 feet 
to a point 11.8.feet westerly from Government Monument No. 137, 
run thence easterly in a straight line across United States Hot 
Springs Reservation to the place of beginning; tract D, beginning 
at a point on the dividing line between the United States Hot 
Springs Reservation and Whittington Avenue 19 feet easterly from 
Government Monument No. 139, run thence westerly along said 
line 174.0 feet to a point 26.5 feet westerly from Government Monu- 
ment No. 140, run thence easterly in a straight line across the 
United States Hot Springs Reservation 170.2 feet more or less to 
the place of beginning; tract E, beginning at a point on the divid- 
‘ing line between the United States Hot Springs Reservation and 
Whittington Avenue 25 feet easterly from Government Monument 
No. 142, run thence westerly along said dividing line 172.5 feet to a 
point 15.8 feet westerly from Government Monument No. 143, run 
thence easterly across United States Hot Springs Reservation on a 
12 degree 30 minute curve to the left (R-458.37) a distance of 163.6 
feet more or less to the place of beginning; tract F, beginning at a 
point on the dividing line between the United States Hot Springs 
Reservation and the north branch of Whittington Avenue 6.6 feet 
westerly from Government Monument No, 124, run thence easterly 
along said line 50 feet, run thence southerly across United States 
Hot Springs Reservation to a point on the north line of the south 
branch of Whittington Avenue 59.6 feet westerly from Government 
Monument No. 133, run thence westerly along said line 50.2 feet, 
run thence northerly across the United States Hot Springs Reser- 
vation in a straight line to the place of beginning. 

“Src. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
acquisition of lands described in section 1 hereof, such sums as the 
Congress may from time to time determine.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRIVATE AIR LAW 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 636) 
to authorize an appropriation for the expenses of participa- 
tion by the United States in the Fourth International Con- 
ference on Private Air Law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $15,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
expenses of participation by the United States in the Fourth 
International Conference on Private Air Law, to be held in Bel- 
gium, or elsewhere in Europe, during the fiscal year 1939, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, with- 
out reference to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; steno- 
graphic reporting, translating, and other services, by contract if 
deemed necessary, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); rent; traveling expenses; pur- 
chase of necessary books, documents, newspapers, and periodicals; 
official cards; printing and binding; entertainment; local transpor- 
tation; and such other expenses as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of State, including the reimbursement of other appropria- 
tions from which payment may have been made for any of the 


purposes herein specified. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8037, to amend the law 
relating to appointment of postmasters. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the Rules Committee has reported a rule to send to con- 
ference the bill (H. R. 1531) which deals with the same 
subject matter, and this will probably be considered to- 
morrow. For this reason I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO BRING SUIT ON BEHALF OF THE INDIANS OF 

CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1651, to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the attorney general of the State of 
California to bring suit in the Court of Claims on behalf of 
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the Indians of California,” approved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 
602). 

Mr. COCHRAN and Mr. SHEPPARD rose. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


EXPORTATION OF TOBACCO SEED AND PLANTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6830, to prohibit the 
exportation of tobacco seed and plants, except for experi- 
mental purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: , 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful to export any 
tobacco seed and/or live tobacco plants from the United States 
or any territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, to any foreign 
country, port, or place, unless such exportation or/and transpo: 
tion is in pursuance of a written permit granted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Such permit shall be granted by the Secretary 
only upon application therefor and after proof satisfactory to him 
pone such seed or plants are to be used for experimental purposes 
only. 

Sec. 2. Any persons violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2221, to facilitate the 
control of soil erosion and flood damage originating upon 
lands within the exterior boundaries of the Cache National 
Forest in the State of Utah, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the Department of the Interior in its report to the 
committee has recommended an amendment to except the 
proceeds from mineral resources. I think, probably, the 
committee inadvertently left out the amendment. So if 
there is no objection to the bill—otherwise I hope it will be 
acceptable to the committee to agree to the amendment—I 
propose to offer on page 2, line 3, after the word “resources,” 
to insert the words “other than mineral,” in compliance with 
the recommendation of the Interior Department. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that the committee which reported the bill 
has no objection to the adoption of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the National Forest Reservation Commission estab- 
lished by section 4 of the act of March 1, 1911 (U. S. C., title 16, 
sec. 513), is hereby authorized to acquire by purchase any lands 
within the boundaries of the Cache National Forest in the State 
of Utah which, in his judgment, should become the property of 
the United States in order that they may be so managed with 
other lands of the United States as to minimize soil erosion and 
flood damage; and to pay for said lands that proportion of the 
entire receipts from the sale of natural resources, and the occu- 
pancy of publicly owned lands within said national forest which is 
equal to that proportion of the gross area of said national forest 
situated in the State of Utah hereby is authorized to be appro- 
priated for expenditure for that purpose by the of 
Agriculture until said lands have been acquired. So far as the 
State of Utah may be concerned, the provisions of the acts of 
May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260); section 500, title 16, United States 
Code, of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843); and section 601, title 16, 
United States Code, shall be inoperative in relation to the receipts 
so appropriated, but nothing herein contained shall diminish pay- 
ments to or expenditures within the State of Idaho under the pro- 
visions of said acts. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On page 2, in line 3, after 
the word “resources”, insert “other than mineral.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 
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SAN BERNARDINO AND CLEVELAND NATIONAL FORESTS, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7933) to facilitate the con- 
trol of soil erosion and/or flood damage originating upon 
lands within the exterior boundaries of the San Bernardino 
and Cleveland National Forests in Riverside County, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This bill is similar to the one that we just passed. I have 
no objection to it provided the committee accepts a like 
amendment which I shall offer. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly agreeable to the 
committee to accept the amendment the gentleman from 
Michigan refers to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the National Forest Reservation Commission estab- 
lished by section 4 of the act of March 1, 1911 (U. S. C., title 16, 
sec. 613), is hereby authorized to acquire by purchase any lands 
within the boundaries of the San Bernardino and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests in the county of Riverside, State of California, 
which, in his judgment, should become the property of the United 
States in order that they may be so managed with other lands of 
the United States as to minimize soil erosion and flood damage, 
and to pay for said lands from the entire receipts from the sale 
of natural resources or occupancy of public land within the San 
Bernardino and Cleveland National Forests in the county of River- 
side, State of California, which receipts are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for that purpose until said lands have been 
acquired. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, strike out lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 and insert the following: 
“those proportions of the entire receipts from the sale of natural 
Tesources or occupancy of public land within the San Bernardino 
and Cleveland National Forests which are equal to the proportion 
of the net areas of said forests which are within the county of 
Riverside, State of California, which receipts are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for that purpose until said lands have been ac- 
quired: Provided, That so long as said receipts are used in the 
manner herein authorized, the provisions of the act approved May 
23, 1908 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 500), shall not be applicable to said 
county of Riverside.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr to the committee amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 10, after the word “resources,” insert “other 
than minerals.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The committee amendment as amended was agreed to; and 
the bill as amended: was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider laid on the table. 

SEMINOLE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7271) authorizing the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Oklahoma to hear and determine certain claims of the 
Seminole Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MAKING NOVEMBER 11 IN EACH YEAR A LEGAL HOLIDAY 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6656) making the 11th day 
of November in each year a legal holiday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 11th day of November in each year, 
a day to be dedicated to the cause of world peace and to be hereafter 
celebrated and known as Armistice Day, is hereby made a legal 
public holiday to all intents and purposes and in the same manner 
as the 1st day of January, the 22d day of February, the 30th day of 
May, the 4th day of July, the first Monday of September, and 
Christmas Day are now made by law public holidays. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

TRINITY NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8165) to add certain lands 
to the Trinity National Forest, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to existing valid claims, the 
following-described lands be, and the same are hereby, added to 
the Trinity National Forest, Calif., and made subject to all laws 
and regulations relating to said national forest: The west half 
section 6, township 33 north, range 9 west; sections 1 and 2, 
north half northeast quarter section 11, northwest quarter and 
north half north half northeast quarter section 12, township 33. 
north, range 10 west; sections 35 and 36, township 34 north, range 
10 west, all Mount Diablo meridian. 

With the following committee amendment: 


At the end of the bill strike out the period, insert a colon and 
“Provided, That said lands shall not be subject to location or en- 
try under the mineral laws of the United States.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN PERSONS FOR LOSS OF CROPS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) for the 
relief of certain persons conducting farming operations whose 
crops were destroyed by hailstorms. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman give me 
the opportunity to explain the resolution? 

Mr. TABER. I reserve the objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FULMER. This joint resolution does not create any 
additional appropriation other than what will be made in the 
regular course. These claims have been made or will be made 
and submitted to the Department of Agriculture; that is, the 
Secretary may pay any claim or any part of any claim out 
of these funds, being an additional amount to rental- 
benefit payments under the Soil Conservation Act. These 
farmers lost everything. The States have suspended their 
taxes. Claims have been made in line with the authoriza- 
tion of the Department, and it is in line with what we have 
done with a great many Western States in other instances, 
where they have had drought and have had to take care of 
cattle. 

Mr. TABER. Is it a general bill? It is not a general 
bill? 

Mr. FULMER. It is a bill for just what happened in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. TABER. They have no worse hailstorms there than 
other folks have had to contend with and I can see no 
Treason why the gentleman’s farmers should be reimbursed 
for hailstone damage and people in other parts of the 
country not reimbursed. I shall have to object or have the 
bill passed over. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, these funds which are to 
be used as a result of this bill will come out of the relief 
appropriations for 1937. 

Mr. TABER. I would not feel that I was being fair to 
the country to permit a bill to go through for any particular 
part of the country like this. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over with prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMPOSITION OF UNITED STATES NAVY 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7777) to further amend 
section 3 of the act entitled “An act to establish the com- 
position of the United States Navy with respect to the 
categories of vessels limited by the treaties signed at Wash- 
ington February 6, 1922, and at London April 22, 1930, at 
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the limit prescribed by those treaties; to authorize the con- 
struction of certain naval vessels; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 505), as amended by the 
act of June 25, 1936 (49 Stat. 1926; 34 U. S. C., sec. 496). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object to have some explanation made of this proposed bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the bill has to do with the 
procurement of aircraft by the Navy. In 1934, with the pas- 
sage of the Vinson-Trammell Navy Act, an amendment was 
added which intended to limit the profit on shipbuilding to 
10 percent. It included scientific equipment, and included 
the aircraft industry in the procurement. In 1936 a bill 
was brought before the House to exempt the scientific equip- 
ment from the operation of that law because scientific-equip- 
ment manufacture was in an experimental condition and 
the law was working a hardship upon the Navy and on the 
manufacturers of that equipment. 

That bill passed the House exempting scientific equipment 
from the operation of the 10-percent clause of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act. Based on the same consideration, that the 
aircraft industry as distinguished from the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, is an experimental industry and that the operation 
of this bill has a detrimental effect on Navy procurement, 
I introduced the bill to exempt the aircraft industry from 
the operation of that 10-percent clause. It would not ex- 
empt shipbuilding. The House has consistently voted down 
the proposition of applying the 10-percent clause to army 
procurement, 

This bill has the favorable report of the Navy Department. 
They say that in order to get their aircraft equipment at as 
good a figure as the Army they would like to see this meas- 
ure passed, 

Mr, UMSTEAD. As I understand the gentleman, the bill 
which he refers to as having passed the House in 1936 merely 
had to do with instruments and not the airplanes. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. If I understand the gentleman’s state- 
ment, the bill now under consideration includes the purchase 
of all aircraft for the Navy as well as instruments and sup- 
plies referred to by the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. This bill, of course, does not affect the 
instruments because that was done in the bill of 1936. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, until I have an opportu- 
nity to study the bill further, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CIVILIAN NAVAL TRAINING 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9965, to provide for 
civilian naval training, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized to provide, at naval training stations or elsewhere, including 
maval vessels, for the naval instruction and training of such 
civilians as may be selected upon their own application; to use, 
for the purpose of providing said naval instruction and training, 
such arms, ammunitions, accouterments, equipments, housing, 
vessels, boats, and transportation belonging to the United States 
as he may deem necessary; to furnish at the expense of the 
United States uniforms, subsistence, transportation by the most 
usual and direct route within such limits as to terri as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, or in lieu of Kaika a such 
transportation and subsistence to pay them travel allowances at 
the rate of 5 cents per mile, or, at the option of the Secretary of 
the Navy, transportation in kind may be furnished, and in addi- 
tion thereto candidates may be paid a subsistence allowance at 
the rate of 1 cent per mile within such limits as to territory as 
the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe for the distance by the 
shortest usually traveled route from the places from which they 
are authorized to proceed to the place of instruction and training, 
and for the return travel thereto, and to make the payment of 
travel allowances for the return journey in advance of the actual 
performance of the same, and medical attendance and supplies to 
persons receiving instruction and training during the authorized 
period thereof; to authorize such expenditures, from proper naval 
appropriations, as he may deem necessary for water, fuel, light, 
temporary structures, screening, and other expenses incident to 
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said naval instruction and training and the theoretical winter 
instructions in connection therewith; and to sell to persons re- 
ceiving naval instruction and training, for cash and at cost price, 
plus 10 percent, clothing and small stores, the amount thereof 
sold to any one person to be limited to that which is required for 
his proper equipment. All moneys arising from such sales shall 
be credited to the “Clothing and small-stores fund.” The Secre- 
tary of the Navy is authorized further to prescribe the courses 
of theoretical and practical instruction to be pursued by persons 
undergoing naval training and instruction as herein authorized; 
to fix the periods during which such naval training and instruc- 
tion shall be provided; to prescribe rules and regulations for the 
government of such schools or other activities as may be estab- 
lished hereunder; and to assign thereat officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps in such numbers 
and upon such duties as he may designate, 

Src. 2. Persons undergoing instruction and training shall, dur- 
ing such periods, be subject to the laws, regulations, and orders 
for the government of the Navy. 

Sec. 3. Persons undergoing naval training and instruction as 
herein authorized, under specific orders for such. training and 
instruction, who suffer personal injury or contract disease in line 
of duty while en route to or from the places designated for their 
naval instruction and training and while in attendance thereat, 
shall, under such regulations as the President may prescribe, be 
entitled, at Government expense, to such medical, surgical, and 
hospital care as is necessary for the appropriate treatment of such 
injury or disease until the disability resulting from such injury 
or disease cannot be materially improved by hospitalization or 
treatment, and to the necessary transportation and subsistence 
incident to such medical and hospital treatment and return to 
their homes when discharged therefrom: Provided, That the above 
provisions shall not apply while such persons are engaged only 
in the theoretical winter instructions or correspondence courses of 
instruction at their homes. 

Sec. 4. If the death of any person occurs while undergoing naval 
instruction and training or hospital treatment contemplated by 
this act, the United States shall, under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, pay the necessary expenses for recovery 
of the body, its preparation for burial including the use of such 
of the uniform and articles of clothing issued to him as may be 
required, interment (or cremation if requested by his relatives), 
and transportation of his remains, including round-trip transpor- 
tation and subsistence of an escort, to his home or the place where 
ho received orders for the period of training upon which engaged 
at the time of his death, or to such other place as his relatives 
may designate provided the distance to such other place be not 
greater than the distance to his home: Provided, That when the 
expenses of the recovery, preparation, and disposition of remains 
herein authorized, or any part thereof, are paid by individuals, 
such individuals may be reimbursed therefor in an amount not 
exceeding that allowed by the Government for such expenses, 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 9, after the words “Marine Corps”, insert the words 
“and Navy and Marine Corps Reserves.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SALES OF SURPLUS SCRAP MATERIALS OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9611, to permit sales 
of surplus scrap materials of the Navy to certain institu- 
tions of learning. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice these sales can be made only to accredited 
schools, colleges, and universities. The word “accredited” 
in its general sense means authorized. When the word 
“accredited” is applied to a school, an institution of learn- 
ing, it implies that the institution of learning has established 
and maintains a certain curriculum and has established and 
maintains certain scholastic ratings among its students. I 
wonder why the maintenance of a certain curriculum or 
certain scholastic ratings are made conditions precedent to 
the sale of this scrap material. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the language used in the pend- 
ing bill is copied directly from Public, 249, passed at the 
second session of the Seventy-first Congress, in which the 
Secretary of the Navy was given authority in his discretion 
to dispose of, except for transportation and other charges, 
to properly accredited schools, colleges, and universities, for 
uses in courses of vocational training and instruction such 
machinery, mechanical equipment, and tools as may be obso- 
lete or no longer needed by the Navy. The only purpose 
of this bill is to permit the Navy Department to dispose of, 
for the same purposes, the scrap metal that may be used at 
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these schools. I take it that the Navy Department has 
found out just what this word “accredited” means and that 
they prefer to use it in connection with this bill that is now 
pending. It seems to me that we might be confronted, Mr. 
Speaker, with the case of a school organized on a fictitious 
basis simply for the purpose of buying this scrap material 
and disposing of it where we would not want it disposed of. 
The language carried in the bill would obviate that difficulty. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, The word “accredited” is susceptible of 
different interpretations. The school may be accredited by 
the Secretary of the Navy, it may be accredited by the Naval 
Academy, it may be accredited, if it is a high school, by 
colleges; so it seems to me that the word is open to such a 
diversity of meaning that we should clarify it. I cannot 
reconcile the thought the gentleman says the Secretary of 
the Navy has, the desire to get rid of some of this old 
material with his method which might discriminate against 
certain colleges that might not be accredited in accordance 
with the interpretation of the word by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. BUCK. If this were a new matter, there might be 
some merit to the argument offered by the gentleman, but 
for 8 years this law, or a similar law with the same language 
in it, has been in existence and disposition of everything 
except scrap metal has been made under it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What interpretation has the Secretary 
of the Navy put on the word “accredited”? 

Mr. BUCK. I would have been glad to have informed 
myself if I had known the gentleman was going to raise an 
objection. I cannot give him the information. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. For the purpose of future determination 
of our intent here today, can the gentleman tell me that it 
is not intended to restrict this to that class of colleges 
which are compelled, in order to be accredited, to maintain 
a certain curriculum and a certain scholastic standing? 

Mr. BUCK. I am certain there is no such intention 
involved. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then it is not the intention of the Con- 
gress to put that limitation in this act and restrict colleges 
which might not be accredited by the Naval Academy or a 
high school which might not be accredited by universities 
from getting the benefit of this act? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If I may answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, having been asked to look after this bill, may I say 
there is no disposition to put any restrictions of any kind on 
any institution seeking materials of this kind. Does that 
answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wonder if it would be satisfactory to 
the gentleman if I offered an amendment which I planned 
to offer striking out the word “accredited,” because the sale 
is made within the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. 
If that is the interpretation which the gentleman thinks 
should be placed upon the word, would we not be safer and 
would not the legislative intent be clarified by striking out 
that word, leaving it within the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy as to which schools he shall sell this surplus 
material? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman be good enough to 
state his reasons for the objection to that word? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I explained heretofore that the word 
“accredited” as it applies to an institution of learning con- 
templates that the college maintain a certain curriculum and 
certain scholastic standards which are set up for it by some 
other institution or some other board. We speak of ac- 
credited schools. We say that a certificate from an accredited 
college, with certain limitations, will admit an appointee to 
the Naval Academy without further mental examination. 
We say that a diploma from an accredited high school will 
admit students to certain universities without further ex- 
amination. Whether that high school or college is accredited 
depends upon the requirements of the institution taking 
those students. So who accredits these institutions to make 
them eligible to purchase surplus Navy supplies? Is it the 
Secretary of the Navy? If it is, then, of course, it is within 
his discretion as to whether he accredits any school or not. 
He does not have to accredit any school in order to apply this 
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act. I think we made a mistake when we passed the original 
act. I want to remove all limitations so that the fact a 
school is not an accredited school from a scholastic stand- 
point will not deny them the privileges of this act if they want 
the material. 

Mr. BUCK. Frankly, rather than see the bill defeated I 
am perfectly willing to accept the gentleman’s suggestion, 
but does he not think we are making a mountain out of a 
molehill? What is the Secretary going to do when he dis- 
poses of the material? He has to look up to see whether a 
particular college or school is accredited. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is my argument. If you strike out 
the word “accredited” the Secretary of the Navy will not 
have to look up the matter. 

Mr. BUCK. But the existing law, Public, 249, will still be 
in effect. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would have used the same argument 
against the law which the gentleman has cited had I been 
a Member of Congress at that time, because I think it is a 
restriction on the application of the act which the Congress 
does not intend. I want this act to be in such shape that 
a college does not have to meet certain accredited require- 
ments imposed by other higher institutions. I want them 
to have the advantage of this act, because, frankly, the 
smaller colleges which are growing and which in the future 
might be accredited institutions need this help more than 
the so-called accredited institutions. 

Mr. BUCK. I think it is the smaller institutions in the 
vicinity of the navy yards and the naval manufacturing 
establishments which are the ones that will use the material, 
not the colleges of higher education. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If they are accredited within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy, then the provision of 
the law which compels this sale to be made within his dis- 
cretion qualifies the act and protects the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Government in every respect. 

Mr. BUCK. If the gentleman insists on his amendment, 
I will accept it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If there is no particular reason for it, 
it can be fought out in conference. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. While I do not undertake to speak for 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, personally I do not think 
it makes any difference, as a matter of fact. I can only 
give my opinion, however. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the gentleman if the Naval 
Affairs Committee convinces him after it has been accepted 
that it should not be in there, and they give the gentleman 
definite reasons, I will not raise any question when the 
conferees consider the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cooper). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 
1882 (22 Stat. 296), is hereby amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the fourth sentence thereof the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his 
discretion, to sell, at the prices established for issue to naval 
activities, surplus scrap metals of the Navy, to accredited schools, 
colleges, and universities for use in courses of instruction in voca- 
tional training: Provided further, That any costs incident to the 


rtation or delivery of such scrap metals shall be charged to 
the purchaser.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 1, line 11, after the 
word “to”, strike out the word “accredited.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND AT OR NEAR FORT MISSOULA, MONT. I 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3459, to authorize the 
Secretary of War to acquire by donation land at or near 


1938 


Fort Missoula, Mont., for target range, military or other 


purposes. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to accept by donation approximately 2,700 acres 
of land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont., for target range, military, 
or other public purposes: Provided, That in the event the donor is 
unable to perfect or acquire title to any of the land tendered as a 
donation, condemnation of such land is authorized in the name of 
the United States and payment of any and all awards for title to 
such land as is condemned, together with the cost of the suit, shall 
be made by the donor. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

FORT NIAGARA MILITARY RESERVATION, N. Y. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9123, to authorize 
the Secretary of War to lease to the village of Youngstown, 
N. Y. a portion of the Fort Niagara Military Reservation, 
N.Y; 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, in order to provide facilities for 
sewerage and sewage treatment of the post of Fort Niagara, N. X., 
and the village of Youngstown, N. Y., the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to lease to the village of Youngs- 
town, Niagara County, N. Y., a municipal corporation, for a term 
of 50 years, a tract of land not to exceed 4 acres adjacent to the 
northerly boundary of the Fort Niagara Military Reservation, 
N. Y., for the construction, operation, and maintenance by the 
village of Youngstown of an adequate sewage-treatment plant 
thereon, and also the use of a right-of-way for a sewer line ex- 
tending from the easterly boundary of said reservation to said 
plant: Provided, That the location of said tract of land and 
right-of-way shall be approved by the Secretary of War, and the 
lease shall be subject to such provisions and conditions as he may 
prescribe: Provided further, That the consideration for said lease 
shall be the connection by the village of Youngstown of the 
present outfall sewer of the post of Fort Niagara with the pro- 
posed sewage-treatment plant, and the receipt and treatment in 
said plant of the sewage from said post, for which no charge shall 
be made by the village of Youngstown, except for chemicals used 
in treating said post sewage, the rate of such charge to be deter- 
mined from time to time by the Secretary of War. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, after line 15, insert Provided, That said lease shall not 
be granted until the Legislature of the State of New York shall 
have first provided by appropriate legislation that the granting of 
said lease shall not impair or invalidate any of the rights, title, 
or privileges granted to the United States pursuant to the act of 
the Legislature of New York passed April 21, 1840 (N. Y. Laws, 
1840, ch. 155, p. 113).” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

AMENDMENT OF ROBINSON-PATMAN ANTIDISCRIMINATION ACT 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8148, to amend Public 
Law No. 692, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That nothing in the act approved June 19, 
1936 (Public, No. 692, 74th Cong., 2d sess.), known as the Robinson~ 
Patman Antidiscrimination Act, shall apply to purchases of their 
supplies for their own use by schools, colleges, universities, public 
libraries, churches, hospitals, and charitable institutions not oper- 
ated for profit and supported in whole or in part by public sub- 
scriptions. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, strike out all of line 9. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF REMAINS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE ARMY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9226, to amend the 
act of March 9, 1928, authorizing appropriations to be made 
for the disposition of remains of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the Army, and for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled An act to authorize ap- 
propriations to be made for the disposition of remains of military 
personnel and civilian employees of the Army,” approved March 9, 
1928, is hereby amended to read as follows: “That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated from time to time such sums as may 
be necessary for funeral expenses of the persons hereinafter desig- 
nated, to be expended under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe. 

“Sec. 2. Authorized funeral expenses shall include the expenses 
of, and incident to, the recovery of bodies, cremation (only upon 
the request of relatives of the deceased), preparation for burial, 
transportation to the home of the deceased or to a national 
or other cemetery designated by proper authority, and interment. 

“Sec. 3. Funeral expenses shall be allowed for (1) all persons in 
the Regular Army as composed under section 2, act of June 3, 
1916, as amended (39 Stat. 166; U. S. C., title 10, sec. 4), who die 
while in the active military service; (2) accepted applicants for en- 
listment; (3) enlisted men who are in hospitals and con- 
tinue as inmates of said hospitals to the date of their death; (4) 
civilian employees of the Army or of the War Department who have 
been ordered by competent authority away from their homes in 
the United States to foreign countries, Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, Alaska, Puerto Rico, or the Canal Zone, and who die while 
on duty in such places or while performing authorized travel there- 
to or therefrom; (5) civilian employees of the Army or of the War 
Department who die on Army transports or while accompanying 
troops in the field, or who, while on Army transports or while ac- 
companying troops in the field, incur injury or contract disease 
resulting directly in death away from their homes: Provided, That 
the benefits of this act will be denied in no case on the ground 
that the deceased was temporarily absent with or without leave 
when death occurred, 

“Sec. 4. There is further authorized to be appropriated from time 
to time such sums as may be necessary for the expenses of prepara- 
tion for burial and interment of military prisoners who die at 
military posts, of prisoners of war, and of interned alien enemies 
who die in prison camps in the United States; for the expenses of 
the removal of remains from abandoned posts to permanent mili- 
tary posts or national cemeteries, including the remains of Federal 
soldiers, sailors, or marines interred in fields, abandoned graves, or 
abandoned private or city cemeteries; and for the expenses of 
segregation of bodies in permanent American cemeteries in Great 
Britain and France. 

“Sec. 5. In any case where funeral expenses authorized in section 
3 hereof are borne by individuals, reimbursement to such indi- 
viduals may be made of the amount allowed by the Government 
for such services, but no reimbursement shall be made of any 
expenses incurred prior to the enactment of this act which would 
not have been a proper charge against the Government prior to the 
date of approval thereof. 

“Sec, 6. The act entitled ‘An act to authorize an appropriation for 
the recovery of the bodies of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees,’ 
approved March 8, 1928, is hereby repealed.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10193, to authorize the 
President, when the public interest render such course ad- 
visable, to detail any civilian employee of the United States 
Government to temporary duty with the government of any 
American Republic or the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on the recommendation of the 
of State, the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 
authorized, whenever he finds that the public interest render 
such a course advisable, upon agreement with the government of 
any other American Republic or the government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands, if such government is desirous 
of obtaining the services of a person having special scientific or 
other technical or professional qualifications, other than those 
persons covered by the act of May 19, 1926 (44 Stat. 565), as 
amended by the act of May 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 218), to detail for 
temporary service of not exceeding 1 year, under such govern- 
ment any such person in the employ of the Government of the 
United States whose services can be spared; and to authorize such 
person to accept for the period of such detail an appointment, 
and the compensation and emoluments pertaining thereto, under 
the government to which detailed: Provided, That the President 
may, in extraordinary circumstances, extend the period of such 
detail for one or more additional periods of not to exceed 6 
months each: And provided further, That while so detailed such 
person shall be considered, for the purpose of preserving his 
rights and privileges as such, an officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of the department or agency 
from which detailed and may continue to receive therefrom com- 
pensation and such allowances, if any, as he is authorized to 
receive under the act of June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. 625), as amended, 
but he shall receive only such compensation from the United 
States as, added to the compensation received from the foreign 
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government, shall not exceed one and one-half times the compen- 
sation he was receiving as an officer or employee of the United 
States at the time of detail, and may receive from the United States 
reimbursement for travel expenses to and from the place of detail 
when such reimbursement is not provided by the foreign govern- 
ment concerned. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, beginning in line 3, after the word State“, insert “or 
in the case of government of the Commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands on the recommendation of the Secretary of War.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a committee amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 3, after the word “That”, strike out the words 
“on recommendation of the Secretary of State, or in the case of 
the government of the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of War’’, and the comma. 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the word “render” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “renders.” 

On page 2, beginning on line 10, after the word “spared”, strike 
out the semicolon and the following words “and to authorize such 
person to accept for the period of such detail an appointment, and 
the compensation and emoluments pertaining thereto, under the 
government to which detailed.” 

On page 2, line 17, after the word “detailed”, insert a comma, 
and after the word “considered” delete the comma. 

On page 2, beginning on line 20, after the word detailed“, 
strike out all including the remainder of line 20 to page 3, line 
6, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and shall 
continue to receive therefrom compensation, and he shall receive 
additional compensation from the department or agency from 
which detailed not to exceed 50 percent of the compensation he 
was receiving as an officer or employee of the United States at the 
time of detail, and shall receive from the United States reim- 
bursement for travel expenses to and from the place of detail 
and monthly allowances determined by the President to be ade- 
quate for quarters and subsistence during the period of such 
detail. The additional compensation, travel expenses, and other 
allowances authorized by this act to be paid to any such officer 
or employee shall be paid from any appropriations available for 
the payment of compensation and travel expenses of the officers 
and employees of the department or agency from which he is 
detailed: Provided, however, That if any of the governments to 
which details are authorized by this act shall express the desire 
to reimburse this Government in whole or in part for the expenses 
of such details, the President is authorized, when he deems it in 
the public interest, to accept such reimbursement.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me these amendments completely 
rewrite the bill and, frankly, I do not understand them. 
I have studied the bill as it was reported out of the com- 
mittee with the committee amendment which was recorded. 
I believe the gentleman should take some time to explain the 
effect of his amendments. May I ask the gentleman 
whether the amendments he is offering are committee 
amendments? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. I may say to the gentleman the first 
amendment, which is the one beginning in line 3, strikes 
out all after the word “that” down to and including the 
word “war” and the comma in line 6. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Have we not already accepted one com- 
mittee amendment, yet the gentleman’s amendment strikes 
out that committee amendment. 

Mr. MAY. Oh, no; this simply strikes out a provision 
which relates to the authority of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of State to make recommendations to 
the President on a matter that is wholly Executive and 
wholly within the discretion of the President. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The first committee amendment ap- 
plied to the Philippine Islands, and there was inserted in 
the bill “or in the case of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands on the recommendation of 
the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand the pending amendment 
strikes out all that language, including the language in line 
3 after the word “that.” 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman is correct, and the reason for 
it is that it is a matter wholly within the discretion of the 
President. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Has not the House just accepted a com- 
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recommendation of the Secretary of State” the words “or in 
the case of the Government of the Commonwealth of the 
Enea Islands on the recommendation of the Secretary 
0 ar” 

Mr. MAY. That was the first amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I now understand the gentleman is 
recommending that committee amendment be stricken? 

Mr. MAY. For the very reason it happens to be in the 
nature of an invasion of the prerogatives of the President, 
ae has the power and authority to make the recommenda- 

ion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I frankly do not under- 
stand this bill as it is amended by the committee. I believe 
we should have had these committee amendments before us 
before we acted on the bill. I am constrained to make a 
point of order against the gentleman’s committee amend- 
ment inasmuch as it contains subject matter which has 
already been passed upon by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cooper). The point of 
order comes too late. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the point of order comes 
before the vote is taken on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate has already been 
had on the amendment. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman permit me to make an 
explanation of all the amendments? If he will, I believe he 
will understand them. 

On page 2, in line 10, there are stricken out the words: 
and to authorize such person to accept for the period of such 
detail an appointment, and the compensation and emoluments 
pertaining thereto, under the government to which detailed. 

The reason for striking out that provision is that section 9 
of article I of the Constitution prohibits the granting of a 
title of nobility or the acceptance of compensation or reward 
or gift or anything of that nature by an employee of the 
United States from a foreign government without the con- 
sent of Congress. If this provision were stricken out, the 
bill would then read so as to authorize the President under 
extraordinary circumstances to extend the period of time of 
service. 

Then the amendment in line 20, striking out all after the 
word “detail” down to the end of the bill and substituting 
the provision in the last part of the amendment, makes it 
possible for the governments of the South American Republics 
or the Philippine Islands to compensate this Government and 
not the individual who serves that government. We are try- 
ing to take away from the bill the idea that the man is ac- 
cepting emoluments or compensation from the foreign gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
before my time expires? I want to say to the House that 
this is about the first time in the 4 years I have worked on 
this calendar that almost a completely new bill has been 
brought in here and submitted to the House without first 
submitting it to those of us who work until 2 or 3 o'clock 
Sunday nights trying to get this calendar in shape. I do not 
think it is fair to the House and I do not believe it is fair to 
the six of us who work on this calendar not to be forewarned. 
I surely would have objected to this bill had I known the 
committee was going to offer amendments in addition to the 
amendment which they had previously offered without at 
least some understanding by the objectors as to what the 
bill is about. Frankly, I do not now know what the bill is 
about, and I think the chairman of the committee should 
have taken 5 minutes in his own time, and not in my time, to 
explain the dozen or fifteen amendments which he has sub- 
mitted here, and I am going to insist that we at least take 
some time in order to understand this bill before it passes the 
House. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the gentleman explain whether 
this amendment 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from 
Kentucky the floor? 

Mr. MAY. I yielded to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Was not the gentleman from Kentucky 
recognized at a previous time on this matter? 

Mr. MAY. I was trying to explain the amendments in 
answer to the gentleman’s inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is recognized now for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Had not the gentleman been recognized 
previously on the amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman had not 
been recognized on the amendments. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the gentleman explain the pur- 
pose of these assignments. Are they for military or eco- 
nomic or political purposes? What is the necessity for 
granting this authority to the President to detail or assign 
civilian employees of the Government to these different 
nations? 

Mr, MAY. I may say to the gentleman and to the House 
as a whole that the Secretary of State came to our com- 
mittee and we had extensive hearings on the question. It 
appears that there is a strong effort being made by this 
Government to cultivate a feeling of cooperation and friend- 
liness between this country and the South American repub- 
lics, and for that matter, between all countries; but they say 
there are many instances in which it is beneficial to the 
American Government to have a representative from some 
department, either the Department of State or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or the Department of the Interior, 
detailed in connection with the affairs with which they deal 
in the South American countries. 

Mr. THURSTON. The gentleman is aware of the fact 
we have military attachés in all of these nations and com- 
mercial attachés? 

Mr. MAY. These are all nonmilitary activities. 

Mr. THURSTON. We have commercial attachés and 
agricultural representatives and they cover a large field of 
operation. Just what is the necessity for adding to this 
number? 

Mr. MAY. This does not add any employees whatever. 
It merely permits the President to detail some of the em- 
ployees of the departments concerned, whether it be Agri- 
culture or Interior, or any other department, including the 
Department of War. 

Mr. THURSTON. I understand that. 

Mr. MAY. And the idea is to cultivate mutuality and 
friendship and good feeling with these governments, and at 
the same time benefit ourselves. They resent the idea of 
not participating in the compensation of the employee, and 
we cannot afford to say to them that they may pay our 
employees. Therefore, we leave it to the Secretary of State 
in making the agreements which he has been making to 
take care of the 50-percent commission that the man gets. 

Mr. THURSTON. We are recognized as an international 
nurse to take care of all sorts of delinquencies and ill- 
nesses that may happen all over the world, and I was 
simply trying to learn the specific purpose in making such 
assignments. I understand what the bill proposes to do, but 
do we need this? 

Mr. MAY. I have tried to state two or three times that 
the whole purpose is to cultivate friendship with the South 
American republics and cooperate with them in such a way 
as to benefit this country in its dealing with those govern- 
ments, and also the Philippine Islands. There is no pur- 
pose whatever to have any of the civilian employees of this 
Government render services to those countries without such 
countries paying for such services. This is all arranged for 
and taken care of in these agreements. 

Mr. THURSTON. If I may submit one closing interro- 
gation, do these other nations reciprocate and assign or 
detail their employees here? 

Mr. MAY. They certainly do and that is arranged in the 
agreements before they are finally concluded. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Would the gentleman consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice in order that we may 
have an opportunity to study the committee amendments? 

Mr. MAY. I would be delighted to accommodate the 
gentleman from Michigan in any way I could, but the bill ` 
is important and it is urgent on account of some things 
that are pending in the Secretary of State’s office with 
respect to some of the South American republics, and I 
would like to get it through, and for that reason I would 
not like to consent to have it go over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. May) there were—ayes 25, noes 20. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground a quorum is not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 223, nays 68, 
not voting 137, as follows: 


Evidently, a quorum is not 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—223 
Aleshire Driver Lanzetta Polk 
Allen, La. Duncan Lea Rabaut 
Allen, Pa. Dunn Leavy Ramspeck 
Anderson, Mo Eberharter Lesinski Randolph 
Andrews Eckert Lewis, Colo. nkin 
Arends Edmiston Long Rayburn 
Arnold Eicher Luce Richards 
Ashbrook Elliott Luckey, Nebr. Rigney 
Atkinson Englebright Ludlow bertson 
Bacon Ferguson Luecke, Mich ue 
Beam Fernandez McAndrews Rutherford 
Beiter Fitzgerald McClellan Ryan 
Bell Flaherty McCormack Sabath 
Bernard McFarlane Sadowski 
Biermann Fleger Sanders 
Bigelow Fletcher McGrath Schaefer, Il. 
Bland rand McGroarty Schuetz 
Bloom Ford, Miss. McLaughlin Shanley 
Boland, Pa. Fries, Ill. Sheppard 
Boren Fulmer McReynolds Smith, Conn. 
Brewster Gambrill, Md. McSweeney Smith, Va. 
Brooks Garrett Magnuson Smith, Wash, 
Brown Gavagan Mahon, S. C Smith, W. Va. 
Buck Gray, Ind. Mahon, Tex Snyder, Pa 
Bulwinkle Greever Martin, Colo. South 
Cannon, Mo Gregory Mason Spence 
t Griffith Maverick Stack 
Champion Haines May Sutphin 
Chandler Hamilton Mead Sweeney 
Chapman Harrington Meeks Swope 
Clark, Idaho Harter Merritt Taylor, Colo 
Clason Havenner Mills T 
Claypool Hildebrandt Mitchell, Tenn. Thom 
Pa. Thomas, N. J. 
Coffee, Nebr. Honeyman Mouton Thomas, Tex, 
Coffee, Wash Hook Murdock, Ariz. Thomason, Tex, 
Cole, N. Y. Houston Murdock, Utah Thompson, II. 
Connery Imhoff N n Towey 
Cooley Lac O’Brien, Ill Transue 
Cooper Jacobsen O'Brien, Mich, Turner 
Costello Johnson,LutherA, O'Malley U. 
Cox Johnson, Okla. O'Neal, Ky. Vincent, B. M. 
Cravens Johnson, W. Va. O'Neill, N. J. Vinson, Fred M. 
Crawiord Jones Owen Voorhis 
Kee Wallgren 
Culkin Keller Palmisano Walter 
Cullen Kelly, N. Y. Parsons Wi 
gs Kennedy, Md Patman Welch 
Daly Keogh Patterson West 
DeRouen Kirwan Patton White, Ohio 
Dies Kitchens Pearson Whittington 
Dingell Kleberg Peterson, Fla. Wiliams 
Dixon Kocialkowski Peterson, Ga. Wolverton 
Doughton Kramer Phillips Woodrum 
Doxey Lambeth Pierce Zimmerman 
Drew, Pa. Lanham Poage 
NAYS—68 
Allen, Il Eaton Hope Lambertson 
Bates Engel Hull Lamneck 
Boileau Gamble, N. Y. Hunter Lemke 
Buckler, Minn. Geħrmann Jenkins, Ohio Lord 
Case, S. Dak. Gifford Jenks, N, Maas 
Church Gilchrist Johnson, Minn. Mapes 
Cluett Guyer Kinzer Martin, Mass. 
Dirksen Hancock, N. Y. Knifin Michener 
Dondero Hoffman Knutson Mosier, Ohio 
Dowell Holmes Kvale wers 
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Reece, Tenn. Rogers, Mass, Simpson Tinkham 
Reed, Hl. Sauthoff Smith. Maine Tolan 
Reed, N. Y. Schneider, Wis. Stefan Treadway 
Rees, Kans, Scott ber Wigglesworth 
Taylor, Tenn, Withrow 
Robsion, Ky. Seger Wolcott 
eller Short Thurston Woodruff” 
NOT VOTING—137 
Allen, Del DeMuth Hobbs Ramsay 
Amlie Dickstein Jarman Reilly 
Andresen, Minn, Disney Jarrett Robinson, Utah 
Barden Ditter Jenckes, Ind. Rogers, Okla 
Dockweiler Johnson, Lyndon 
Barton Dorsey Kelly, Ul. Satterfield 
Binderup Douglas Kennedy, N. T. Schulte 
e Drewry, Va. Kerr ham 
Boyer Kopplemann Shafer, Mich. 
n Faddis bee Shannon 
Boylan, N. Y. Farley Lewis, Md. Sirovich 
ucas Smith, Okla. 
Buckley, N. Y. Fitzpatrick McGranery 
Flannery McKeough Somers, N. Y, 
Burdick Ford, Calif 
e Frey, Pa, Maloney Starnes 
Caldwell Fuller Mansfield Steagall 
Cannon, Wis. Gasque Massingale Sullivan 
Gearhart Mitchell, III Sumners, Tex 
Carter Gildea Mott 
Casey, Mass G Nichols Taylor, S. C. 
er Goldsborough Norton 
Citron Gray, Pa. O'Connell, Mont. Vinson, Ga. 
Clark, N. O. Green O'Connell, R.I. Wadsworth 
Cole, Md. Greenwood O'Connor, Mont. Wearin 
Collins Griswold O'Connor, N. Y. Weaver 
Colmer Gwynne O'Day Wene 
Crosby Halleck O'Leary Whelchel 
Crosser Hancock, N. O. Oliver te, Idaho 
Crowe Harlan O'Toole Wilcox 
Crowther Hart Patrick Wolfenden 
Curley Hartley Pettengill 
Deen Healey Pfeifer 
Delaney Hendricks Plumley 
Dempsey Hennings 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs: 


O’Connor of New York with Mr. Snell, 

with Mr. Plumley. 
Boehne with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Boylan of New York —— Mr. Ditter. 
Collins with Mr. 
Puller with Mr. Tobey. 

of Virginia with Mr. Wolfenden. 

Vinson of — with Mr. McLean, 


Burch with Mr. Barton. 

Maloney with Mr. Douglas. 

Kennedy of New York with Mr. Andresen of Minnesota. 
Clark of North Carolina with Mr. Mott. 


Griswold with Mr, Carter. 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Gearhart. 
Satterfield with Mr. Burdick. 

Hobbs with Mr. Amlie. 

Schulte with Mr. Caldwell. 

Dempsey with Mr. Evans. 

. Norton with Mr. Farley. 

Pettengili with Mr. Barry. 
Goldsborough with Mr. Healey. 
Bradley with Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana. 
Reilly with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 
Celler with Mr. Deen. 

Curley with Mr. McGranery. 

Wearin with Mr. Byrne. 

Massingale with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
Disney with Mr. Ford of California. 
Whelchel with Mr. Allen of Delaware. 
Steagall with Mr. Quinn. 

Patrick with Mr. Wood. 

Jarman with Mr. Wene. 

Gasque with Mr. Barden. 

Pfeifer with Mr. Gildea. 

B with Mr. Gingery. 
3 with Mr. Ramsay. 
Hendricks with Mr. Crowe. 


O'Leary with Mr. Boyer. 

Faddis with Mr. Somers of New York. 

Green with Mr. Shannon. 

Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Casey of Massachusetts, 
Harlan with Mr. Boykin. 

Buckley of Ber York with Mr. Mitchell of Illinois, 
Nichols with Mr. Citron. 

Sirovich with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina, 

Rogers of Oklahoma with Mr. Hart. 

Larrabee with Mr. Sparkman. 


C 


. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Flannery with Mr. White of Idaho. 

x . With Mr. Cole of Maryland. 

. Kopplemann with Mr. DeMuth. 

. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Hennings, 


. Colmer with Mr. O'Connor of Montana. 

. Frey of Pennsylvania with Mrs. O'Day. 
Lewis of ae uae with Mr. Wilcox. 

. O'Connell of Montana with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
. Crosby with Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD changed his vote from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri changed his vote from “no” to 
“aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. We have followed a very unusual procedure in the 
consideration of this bill. This bill was put on the Consent 
Calendar because it was presumed to be of minor importance. 
The Consent Calendar, as the name implies, is a calendar of 
bills which are passed by unanimous consent when there are 
no objections to the consideration of the bill. On the Re- 
publican side of the House as well as on the Democratic side, 
there are named by the respective leaderships three members 
on each side to supervise the Consent Calendar, and it is our 
duty as well as our purpose to read the bill and to read the 
reports, and in many instances, in order to have a clear 
understanding of the bill, to read even the hearings. When 
there are from 50 to 150 bills on the calendar, it goes without 
saying that the six official objectors named by the House 
to do the job have to burn the midnight oil late into Sunday 
night to have the calendar ready for consideration on Mon- 
day morning, and if it were not for the six objectors all of 
the Members of the House would have to do that job. I am 
quite sure that the three objectors on the Democratic side 
of the House are just as conscientious about these bills as the 
Members on this side of the aisle. We study the bills not with 
the idea of objecting because some particular Member hap- 
pens to have introduced the bill. Ido not know of a case where 
a bill has been objected to merely because some particular 
Member of Congress has introduced or sponsored it. Much to 
the credit of the official objectors, bills are objected to only 
because of their demerits. 

Frequently, because of the experience which the objectors 
have had in analyzing the bills, we find things which the 
legislative committee did not see, and the committees are 
always very grateful to us for calling attention to them. It 
is a calendar upon which bills of minor importance are 
placed, and they are passed by unanimous consent if not 
objected to. For that reason it is not keeping faith with 
this House and it is not keeping faith with the members of 
these committees named by the Democratic leadership and 
the Republican leadership for a legislative committee to 
report a bill with a simple little committee amendment and 
then, after obtaining consent of the House for the consider- 
ation of the bill, moving to even amend the title of the bill 
and completely change its purpose. I do not doubt in the 
least that it was a pure oversight on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs which permitted them to handle 
this bill in this way; but I say to the House that it is most 
unusual for a committee chairman not to show the official 
objectors of the House the simple courtesy of a conference 
on committee amendments which he knows are going to be 
offered in addition to those committee amendments which 
appear in the bill, which we know of because they appear in 
italics in the bill as reported to the House. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I cannot yield right now. The gentle- 
man can get 5 minutes in opposition. In view of the com- 
mittee amendment offered, which gentlemen here did not 
know about because they did not know what was in it, and 
because of the unusual procedure followed here, I think this 
bill should go back to the Military Affairs Committee, and I 
hope gentlemen will appreciate, when I make my motion to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs, that 
it is for the purpose only of maintaining the integrity of 
this House. I dare say that of the 50 or 55 Members present 
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on the floor of the House when the amendments were of- 
fered, there were not 4 Members outside of the committee 
members who had a scintilla of knowledge of what was in 
them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Warren). The time of 
the gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I regret very much that my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Wo.cott] has apparently lost his better judg- 
ment so that he would become aggrieved over something that 
does not amount to very much, and I assure him now that 
neither the Committee on Military Affairs nor any member of 
the committee had any idea or purpose or intention to dis- 
regard these gentlemen who work so hard here in order to 
see that improper legislation does not pass the House, 

I have often said, and I repeat it now, that there is not any 
group of men in this House that are more entitled to the 
thanks of all the Members than those selected as objectors, 
Republicans and Democrats alike [Applause.] I may say 
to the gentleman from Michigan that I have admired him 
many times for his diligence and his impartiality and fair- 
ness in these matters. I think he will agree with me, how- 
ever, that when the House Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ported out this bill and was afterward informed by the Sec- 
retary of State that he had overlooked a vital and important 
constitutional requirement, that the committee was not in 
bad faith in coming out here with an amendment that would 
take care of the constitutional question involved. In other 
words, as shown in the report—and this report was in the 
hands of these gentlemen who were designated to object—as 
shown in the report, article I, section 9, of the Constitution 
provides: 

That no title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, prince, 
or foreign state. 

When we discovered that we had not complied with this 
provision of the Constitution, we brought in an amendment 
at the request of the legal officers of the State Department 
that would authorize the South American republics to pay 
part of the expenses of our agents who are down there in con- 
nection with trade agreements. The only thing the amend- 
ment does is to authorize those governments to pay our Gov- 
ernment instead of our officers, and then we pay our own 
officers. This complies with the constitutional requirement, 
and is the only reason I offered the amendment. I thought 
the gentleman from Michigan knew about it. Had I known 
he did not, I would have been glad to have advised him. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

A Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to re- 
commit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WARREN). Is the gen- 
tleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Worcorr moves that the iad H. R. 10193 be recommitted 
to the Committee on Military Aff 

The question was taken; sae 8 on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Warren) there were—ayes 30, noes 119. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
the temporary detail of United States employees possessing 
special qualifications to the governments of American repub- 
lics and the Philippines, and for other purposes.” 
RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9801, to provide for 
the retirement, rank, and pay of Chiefs of Naval Operations, 
chiefs of bureau of the Navy Department, the Judge Advo- 


cates General of the Navy, and the Major Generals Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any officer of the Navy or Marine Corps 
who may be retired while serving as Chief of Naval Operations, as 
chief of a bureau of the Navy Department, as Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, or as Major General Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, or who has served or shall have served 2½ years 
or more as Chief of Naval Operations, as chief of a bureau of the 
Navy Department, as Judge Advocate General of the Navy, or as 
Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps, and is retired 
after completion of such service while serving in a lower rank or 
grade, may, in the discretion of the President, be retired with the 
rank, pay, and allowances authorized by law for the highest grade 
or rank held by him as such Chief of Naval Operations, chief of 
bureau, Judge Advocate General, or Major General Commandant: 
Provided, That the President in his discretion may extend the 
privileges herein authorized to such officers as have heretofore 
been retired and who satisfy the foregoing conditions: Provided 
further, That no increase provided herein in retired pay shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, insert after the word “Corps”, the following: “or 
as head of a staff department of the Marine Corps.” On line 8, 
page 2, after the word “Commandant”, insert “or as head of a 
staff department of the Marine Corps.” 


Mr. MAAS. Mr, Speaker, this is an amendment to 


clarify a situation which was misunderstood. It simply in- 


cludes the staff heads of the Marine Corps without any addi- 
tional cost to the Government. There was a misunderstand- 
ing in the committee. This amendment has the approval 
of the Navy Department. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not object to that, Mr. Speaker. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4650, to amend section 
40 of the United States Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fifth paragraph of section 40 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 790), is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“The term ‘physician’ includes surgeons and osteopathic prac- 
titioners. 

“The term ‘medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies’ 
includes services and supplies by osteopathic practitioners and 
hospitals.” 

With the following-committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “practitioners”, insert “within the 
scope of their practice as defined by State law.” 

Page 1, line 13, after the word “hospitals”, insert “within the 
scope of their practice as definied by State law.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

RETIREMENT OF JUDGES IN THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8700, relating to the 
retirement of the justices of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, judges of the circuit courts of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and judges of the United States District Court 
for the Territory of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this bill as drafted, if literally interpreted, authorizes 
payment to the justices or judges of the full amount of any 
salary which they may receive at the time they retired. 
Inferentially, it also authorizes retirement. It does not spe- 
cifically provide for retirement, 
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I call particular attention to page 1, line 6, where it is 
stated that every judge of the United States District Court 
for the Territory of Hawaii who shall retire, and so forth. 
In order to remove any question as to whether they may 
retire or not, I believe that the words “who shall” should 
be stricken and the word “may” inserted. 

After a judge has served 10 years and becomes 70 years 
of age, if the amendment I will suggest is agreed to, he may 
retire, and then what happens? Under the bill as it is 
now drafted he shall receive monthly—and understand this 
clearly—during the remainder of his life a sum equal to such 
proportion of salary received by such justice or judge at 
the date of such retirement as the total aggregate years of 
service bears to the period of 16. If a justice or judge 
served 10 years at a salary of $6,000 a year, he would be 
entitled to receive ten-sixteenths of $6,000 a year for every 
month of service. 

I am sure that the committee intended this to mean an- 
nual salary and not monthly salary. Then, to clarify this 
particular provision of the bill, I shall offer an amendment 
at line 1, page 2, so that if the amendment is accepted the 
bill will read that the justice shall receive the amount of 
pension provided by the bill annually in equal monthly 
installments. 

If I may have the assurance of the committee that those 
amendments are agreeable—and I may say they are merely 
‘clarifying amendments—I have no objection to the bill. 

There is one other amendment at page 1, line 7. If the 
bill is changed as I suggest, then it will be necessary to put 
a period after “70 years” and start a new sentence, striking 
out the word “and” and inserting “If such justice or judge 
retires.” 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman will yield, I may say that 
those amendments are agreeable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That every justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Hawali, every judge of the circuit courts of 
the Territory of Hawaii, and every judge of the United States 
District Court for the Territory of Hawaii who shall retire after 
attaining the age of 70 years, and after having served as a justice 
or judge of any of the aforementioned courts for a riod or 
periods aggregating 8 years or more, whether continu y or not, 
shall receive monthly, during the remainder of his life, a sum 
equal to such proportion of the salary received by such justice 
or judge at the date of such retirement as the total of his aggre- 
gate years of service bears to the period of 16 years, the same to 
be paid by the United States in the same manner as the salaries 
of the aforesaid justices and judges: Provided, however, That in 
no event shall the sum received by any such justice or judge here- 
under be in excess of the salary of such justice or Judge at the 
date of such retirement. 

Sec. 2. In computing the years of service under this act service 
in any one or more of the aforesaid courts shall be included 
whether such service be continuous or not and whether rendered 
before or after the enactment hereof. The terms “retire” and 
“retirement” as used in this act shall mean and include retire- 
ment, resignation, failure of reappointment upon the expiration 
of the term of office of an incumbent or removal by the President 
of the United States upon the sole ground of mental or physical 
disability. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “eight” and insert “ten.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 2, line 1, after the 
word “monthly”, insert “annually in equal monthly installments.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “Hawaii”, strike out “who shall” 
and insert “may.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word years“, strike out the comma, 
insert a period, strike out the word “and”, and insert “if such 
justice or judge retires.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF WAR TO PERMIT ALLOTMENTS FROM 
THE PAY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9760, to amend the 
act of March 2, 1899, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to permit allotments from the pay of military 
personnel and permanent civilian employees under certain 
conditions, 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the first sentence of section 16, act of 
Congress approved March 2, 1899, as amended (10 U. S. C. 894), be, 
and the same is hereby, further amended to read as follows: 
“The Secretary of War is authorized to permit officers, members 
of the Army Nurse Corps, contract surgeons, and enlisted men of 
the Army, active or retired, and also permanent civilian employees 
on duty in Alaska or outside of the continental limits of the 
United States, to make allotments from their pay, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, for the support of their families 
or relatives or for the other proper purposes which in his discre- 
tion warrant such action,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2986, to amend section 
6 of the act approved May 27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380). 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the act of May 27, 1936, entitled “An 
act to provide for a change in the designation of the Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, to create a marine cas- 
ualty investigation board and increase efficiency in administration 
of the steamboat inspection laws, and for other purposes,” be 
amended by adding after the word “assistants,” on line 4 of sec- 
tion 6, the words “Customs officers and employees.” 
With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That section 6 of the act of May 27, 1936 (49 Stat. L. 1380), 
entitled ‘An act to provide for a change in the designation of the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, to create a marine 
casualty investigation board and increase efficiency in adminis- 
tration of the steamboat-inspection laws, and for other purposes,” 
is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. The Secretary of Commerce shall fix a reasonable rate 
of extra compensation for overtime services of local inspectors of 
steam vessels and their assistants, United States shipping com- 
missioners and their deputies and assistants, and customs officers 
and employees, who may be required to remain on duty between 
the hours of 5 o’clock p. m. and 8 o’clock a. m. or on Sundays or 
holidays to perform services in connection with the inspection of 
vessels or their equipment, supplying or signing on or discharging 
crews of vessels on the basis of one-half day's additional pay for 
each 2 hours or fraction thereof of at least 1 hour that the over- 
time extends beyond 5 o'clock p. m. (but not to exceed 2½ days’ 
pay for the full period from 5 o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock a. m.) and 
2 additional days’ pay for Sunday or holiday duty. The said extra 
compensation for overtime services shall be paid by the master, 
owner, or agent of such vessel to the local United States collector 
of customs or his representative who shall deposit such collection. 
into the Treasury of the United States to an appropriately desig- 
nated receipt account. The amount of the receipts so covered 
during the fiscal year 1936 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
and made available for payment of extra compensation for over- 
time services to the several employees entitled thereto according to 
rates fixed therefor by the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That 
effective July 1, 1936, and thereafter, the amounts of such collec- 
tions received by the said collector of customs or his representative 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts; and 
the payments of such extra compensation to the several employees 
entitled thereto shall be made from the annual appropriations for 
salaries and expenses of the Bureau: Provided further, That to the 
extent that the annual appropriations, which are hereby author- 
ized to be made from the general fund of the Treasury, are insuffi- 
cient, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated from the 
general fund of the Treasury such additional amounts as may be 
necessary, to the extent that the amounts of such receipts are in 
excess of the amounts appropriated: Provided further, That such 
extra compensation shall be paid if such officers or employees have 
been ordered to report for duty and have so reported, whether the 
actual inspection of the vessel or her equipment, or the supplying, 
or signing on, or discharging crews takes place or not: And pro- 
vided further, That in those ports where customary working hours 
are other than those hereinabove mentioned, the local inspectors 
of steam vessels, United States shipping commissioners, or col- 
lectors of customs, as the case may be, are vested with authority to 
regulate the hours of such employees so as to agree with prevailing 
working hours in said ports, but nothing contained in this proviso 
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shall be construed in any manner to alter the length of a working 
day for the local inspectors, their assistants, the United States 
shipping commissioners and their deputies and assistants, or cus- 
toms officers and employees, or the overtime pay herein fixed.'” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

ISSUANCE OF CERTAIN SEAMEN’S CERTIFICATES 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3351, to amend the 
act of March 4, 1915, as amended, the act of June 23, 1936, 
section 4551 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the act of March 4, 1915, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 672); the act of June 23, 1936 
(U. S. C., title 46, sec. 391 (a)); and section 4551 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 
643), are hereby amended to permit any inspector of hulls or any 
inspector of boilers, or any assistant inspector designated for that 
purpose by a board of local inspectors, to issue certificates of serv- 
ice, certificates of efficiency, tankermen’s certificates, continuous 
discharge books, and certificates of identification. 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective on the date of its ap- 
proval. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That in the administration of section 13 of the act of March 4, 
1915, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. III, title 46, sec. 
672), the act of June 23, 1936 (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. II, title 
46, sec. 391 (a)), and section 4551 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. III, title 46, 
sec. 643), any inspector of hulls, any inspector of boilers, and any 
assistant inspector designated for that purpose by & board of local 
inspectors may issue certificates of service, certificates of efficiency, 
tankermen’s certificates, continuous discharge books, and certif- 
cates of identification.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to permit the 
issuance of certain certificates under the shipping laws by 
inspectors of hulls, inspectors of boilers, and designated 
assistant inspectors.” 

LIGHTHOUSE MATERIAL FOR USE OF SEA SCOUTS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9557, to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of material of the Bureau 
of Lighthouses to the Sea Scout Department of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to dispose of without charge, except 
for transportation and delivery to the Sea Scout Department of the 
Boy Scouts of America, such condemned or obsolete material as 
may not be needed for the Bureau of Lighthouses, and such other 
material as may be spared, at prices representing its fair value to 
the Department of Commerce. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER’S RESIDENCE, MANITOWOC, WIS. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9707, to authorize the 
conveyance of the old lighthouse keeper’s residence in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Manitowoc, Wis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized and directed to convey, by quitclaim deed, to the Otto Oas 
Post, No. 659, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, of 
Manitowoc, Wis., the old lighthouse keeper’s residence in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., together with the land appurtenant thereto, which is 
now leased to the said post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, under a lease expiring on December 31, 1940, such 
land being no longer required for use by the Lighthouse Service. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That, upon terms satisfactory to the Director of Procurement 
and at a price not less than 50 percent of its value as of the date 
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under lease by the hereinafter-designated „ as said value shall 
be estimated and determined by the Director of Procurement, the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to convey, by 
quitclaim deed to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, of Manitowoc, Wis., the old lighthouse 
keeper's residence in Manitowoc, Wis., together with the land ap- 
purtenant thereto, being lots 1 and 2 in block 178 southwesterly 
corner of Fifth and York Streets, which is now leased to the said 
post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, under 
& lease expiring on December 31, 1940, such land being no longer 
required for use by the Lighthouse Service. Should the Otto Oas 
Post, No. 659, Veterans of Foreign Wars, cease to occupy the prop- 
erty for club headquarters or alienate or attempt to alienate such 
property, title thereto shall revert to the United States.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5894, to authorize the 
Territory of Alaska to incur indebtedness, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I should like the Delegate from 
Alaska to explain to the House how far the Territory of 
Alaska proposes to obligate itself; and, further, if the Terri- 
tory does obligate itself, whether eventually it may expect 
the Federal Government to pay the obligation. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, at the present time the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is not authorized to incur any bonded or other 
indebtedness whatever. As a result of that provision of the 
Organic Act of Alaska the Territory has no debt at the pres- 
ent time. This bill seeks to authorize the Territory to incur 
indebtedness of not to exceed $2,000,000 in amount for the 
purpose of undertaking certain types of public works, particu- 
larly roads and airfields, for which there is a pressing need 
in all parts of the Territory. 

The reason I urge the bill upon the consideration of the 
House at this time is that it appears there is to be a general 
Federal works program, and unless this bill or some similar 
measure is passed, the Territory of Alaska may be almost 
entirely prevented from sharing in that program. I believe 
this measure may afford an opportunity to secure aid in 
building particularly the roads and airfields, for which there 
is such pressing need in the Territory of Alaska. 

To answer the gentleman’s second question with regard to 
whether the Federal Government will ever be asked to pay 
this indebtedness, the only answer anybody can give is “no.” 
The Federal Government incurs no obligation whatever by 
reason of the passage of this measure. 

Mr. RICH. If you bond the Territory of Alaska for $2,000,- 
000 for the purpose of getting grants from the P. W. A., how 
do you intend to raise the money to pay it? 

Mr. DIMOND. By taxation. As the gentleman will see 
from the report, the total Territorial income last year was 
approximately $2,300,000. As a matter of fact, the Territory 
could go into debt $10,000,000 without being nearly as deeply 
in debt in proportion to its wealth, production, and income, 
and the general income of the people as are most of the 
States. ` 

Mr. RICH. What I am interested in is having the gentle- 
man, as its representative, obligate the Territory of Alaska 
for this $2,000,000 so we will know that within the next 3 
or 4 years it will not be coming back here and asking us for 
$2,000,000 to pay the debt. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under the provisions of the 
bill itself the Territory of Alaska is obligated in the clearest 
possible terms to pay all indebtedness which may be incurred 
thereunder—the limit being $2,000,000—both of principal 
and interest. I am unable to conceive of any circumstances 
under which the Territory will ever ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay any such indebtedness. There is no more reason 
to assume any such event than there is to assume that the 
Federal Government will be asked to pay the indebtedness 
incurred by the State of New York, or that of any other State, 

It is with great reluctance that I ask for the passage of 
this measure. Like most men of my upbringing, I abhor 
debt. But sometimes it is the part of wisdom, it is good 
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business, to go moderately into debt. Many an American 
fortune has been built up by the prudent use of borrowing 
power. Much depends upon two factors: first, the use to 
which the borrowed money is to be put; and, second, the 
reasonableness of the amount of the debt incurred. This 
proposed indebtedness in the case of Alaska in the bill now 
under consideration is entirely warranted under both of the 
factors I have mentioned. The money borrowed is to be 
used for not only desirable, but necessary public works, and 
in particular for roads and airfields. The development of 
Alaska is being now held up by reason of lack of these aids 
to transportation, both on the ground and in the air. Ina 
region twice the size of Texas we have only about 2,000 miles 
of motor roads, and we need at least twice the mileage right 
now, without delay. We need immediately a large develop- 
ment of the facilities for air transportation, which primarily 
means airfields. Our airfields are relatively primitive, and 
are insufficient for the modern large, high-speed ships. The 
building of the fields necessary to serve the air commerce of 
Alaska is a job too big for the Territory. We must have Fed- 
eral aid. In fact, it appears that in the United States—the 
48 States—the job is rapidly becoming too big for the States 
and the cities, and that the United States Government will 
be obliged to give assistance. 

The amount that we now seek to borrow is modest indeed. 
It is less than the income of the Territory for 1937. While 
the taxable property of the Territory, except that in incor- 
porated cities, has never been appraised for tax purposes, I 
am confident that the $2,000,000, which we seek to have 
authority to borrow, is only an insignificant portion of the 
total value of the taxable property situated in the Territory. 

If the Federal public-works program suggested by the 
President’s recent. message is adopted, Alaska ought to have 
a fair share of the funds so appropriated, and if it is neces- 
sary for Alaska to go moderately into debt in order to share 
in that public-works program, then I think that the Terri- 
tory should incur the required indebtedness. We have every 
assurance that the money so spent will be spent wisely, and 
that the public works constructed will be of use and value 
to the Territory and the citizens of the Territory, and those 
of the United States in all the years to come. The money 
so spent will be returned to our domestic and national econ- 
omy many times multiplied. 

In Alaska, in harmony with traditional American prin- 
ciples, we believe in self-government, in home rule, to the 
greatest possible extent. We only wish that we were in a 
position to ask for statehood. But lacking that, we desire 
to have what we have often called a full territorial form of 
government. And that full territorial form of government 
necessarily includes the right to incur indebtedness in a rea- 
sonable sum, for public purposes, if we see fit to do so. I do 
not know that any such indebtedness will be incurred if we 
are granted the authority. I hope it will not be found neces- 
sary. But I suggest that Congress should give us the au- 
thority, and thus give us an additional function of home 
rule. That would be entirely in harmony with the action of 
Congress in recent years in granting further powers of local 
self-rule to Alaska with respect to the control of intoxicating 
liquor, with respect to placer-mining claims, and with re- 
spect to the conduct of elections in the Territory. 

May I take this occasion to urge, Mr. Speaker, that Con- 
gress and the administration ought to lend every aid in the 
development of Alaska, particularly in the building of roads, 
the construction of airfields, and the setting up of air navi- 
gation facilities, and in the building of the United States- 
British Columbia-Yukon Territory-Alaska highway, to con- 
nect the United States with the Territory of Alaska. Pub- 
lic funds can be expended nowhere more advantageously 
than in Alaska, and that advantage is one to be enjoyed 
by the residents of the States in even greater measure than 
the residents of Alaska. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Territory of Alaska is hereby au- 
thorized to construct, improve, extend, better, repair, reconstruct, 
and acquire public works of a permanent character, and facilities 
for the same, and to incure bonded indebtedness and to issue 
negotiable bonds for any or all of such purposes in a total 
amount not in excess of $2,000,000 to be outstanding at any one 
time, exclusive of accrued interest. Such public works and fa- 
cilities shall include: Buildings, structures, and facilities for the 
University of Alaska; public-school buildings and other public- 
school facilities; public hospitals and other appurtenant struc- 
tures and facilities; airfields and air navigation aids and fa- 
cilities; and highways, roads, trails, and bridges. 

Sec. 2. No bonded indebtedness shall be incurred by the Terri- 
tory of Alaska unless the amount thereof be first authorized or 
approved by a majority of a Territorial board of finance, hereby 
established and created, and to consist ex officlo of the following 
officials of the Territory: The Governor, the treasurer, the auditor, 
the secretary, the commissioner of education, the attorney gen- 
eral, the highway engineer, and the president of the University 
of Alaska. Said board, or a majority thereof, is hereby authorized 
and empowered, with the proceeds of the sale of the bonds herein 
authorized, to undertake and construct such public works of the 
types herein indicated as they may select. 

Sec. 3. The bonds herein authorized shall be coupon in form 
and shall mature in not to exceed 30 years from the date thereof, 
may bear such date or dates, may be in such denomination or 
denominations, may mature in such amounts and at such time 
or times not exceeding 30 years from the date thereof, may be 
payable in such medium of payment and at such place or places, 
may be sold at either public or private sale, may be nonredeem- 
able or redeemable (either with or without premium), and may 
carry such registration privileges as to either principal and inter- 
est or principal only as shall be prescribed by said board. The 
bonds shall bear the signatures of the Governor of Alaska and 
of the auditor of Alaska and shall have impressed thereon the 
official seal of the auditor of Alaska. In case any of the officers 
whose signatures or countersignatures appear on the bonds shall 
cease to be such officers before delivery of the bonds, such sig- 
natures or countersignatures shall nevertheless be valid and suffi- 
cient for all purposes, the same as if said officers had remained 
in office until such delivery. Said bonds shall bear interest at a 
rate to be fixed by said board not to exceed, however, 5 percent 
per annum, payable semiannually, and said bonds shall be sold 
at not less than the principal amount thereof plus accrued 
interest. 

Src. 4. The bonds herein authorized to be issued shall be gen- 
eral obligations of the Territory of Alaska payable as to both 
principal and interest from tax receipts of the Territory of every 
character, exclusive, however, of refunds to the Territory of 
Federal taxes collected in the Territory, and it shall be the duty 
of the Territorial legislature to levy and collect taxes in amount 
sufficient to pay the interest and the principal of such bonds as 
and when the same shall become due and payable. 

Sec. 5. No part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any purpose or purposes other than those 
specified in this act. Said bonds shall be sold only when and in 
such amounts as the board shall direct and the proceeds thereof 
shall be disbursed only for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned 
and under the orders and direction of the Territorial board of 
finance from time to time as such proceeds may be required for 
such purposes. ‘ ; 

Sec. 6. The Territory of Alaska, through the Governor of Alaska, 
is hereby authorized to enter into a contract or contracts with 
the United States of America, or any Department, board, agency, 
or instrumentality thereof, under existing laws, or under any 
law or laws of the United States which may be hereafter enacted, 
for the sale of bonds issued In accordance with the provisions 
of this act and to accept a grant or grants of money to aid the 
Territory in any of the aforesaid public works, or to 
enter into contracts with any other person or persons, corpora- 
tion or corporations, public or private, for the sale of said bonds, 
All such contracts may contain such terms and conditions, sub- 
ject to the provisions hereof, as may be agreed upon by and be- 
tween the said Territorial board of ce and the United States 
of America, or any agency or instrumentality thereof, or any other 
purchaser of the bonds. 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 2, line 22, after the word “payable”, strike out “in such 
medium of payment and.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend in the Recorp the remarks I have made 
with respect to this bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

OCHOCO NATIONAL FOREST, OREG, 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9523, to add certain 
lands to the Ochoco National Forest, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to existing valid claims, the 
following-described lands be, and the same hereby are, added to 
the Ochoco National Forest, Oreg., and made subject to all laws 
appertaining to the national forests, to wit: 

WILLAMETTE BASE AND MERIDIAN 


Township 12 south, range 17 east, northwest quarter section 4, 
section 6, west half section 19, south half section 21, and sections 
28 to 33, inclusive; 

Township 12 south, range 16 east, sections 1 to 4, inclusive, 
sections 9 to 16, inclusive, sections 21 to 28, inclusive, and sections 
33 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 13 south, range 15 east, sections 1 and 2, and 11 to 
14, inclusive; 

Township 13 south, range 16 east, sections 1 to 18, inclusive, 
23 to 26, inclusive, and sections 35 and 36; 

Township 14 south, range 17 east, sections 1 to 12, inclusive; 

Township 14 south, range 18 east, sections 1 to 16, inclusive, 
sections 21 to 28, inclusive, and sections 33 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 14 south, range 19 east, sections 4 to 9, inclusive, 
sections 9 to 16 inclusive, and sections 19 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 15 south, range 18 east, sections 1 to 4, inclusive, 
sections 9 to 16, inclusive, and sections 19 to 36, inclusive; 

All of township 15 south, range 19 east; 

Township 15 south, range 20 east, section 31; 

Township 15 south, range 22 east, section 16; 

Township 15 south, range 23 east, section 16; 

Township 15 south, range 24 east, section 19; 

Township 16 south, range 18 east, sections 1 to 4, inclusive; 

Township 16 south, range 19 east, sections 5 and 6; 

Township 16 south, range 20 east, south half section 3, south 
half section 4, and sections 9 to 12, inclusive. 


With the following committee amendments: 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “9 to 16” and insert “16 to 23.” 

On page 2, line 15, strike out “19 to 36” and insert “26 to 36.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS OR PLANT DISEASES 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 256) to 
amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution making 
funds available for the control of incipient or emergency 
outbreaks of insect pests or plant diseases, including grass- 
hoppers, Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs,” approved April 
6, 1937. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to have the author of this bill explain what is 
meant by Mormon crickets. I have heard of all kinds of 
bugs around this country, but I have never heard of a Mor- 
mon bug. Furthermore, may I make the observation that 
the grasshoppers are a good bit like this administration, they 
have lots of action but poor direction. I want to know 
something about these Mormon crickets. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. A Mormon cricket is a large black 
cricket, bigger than a grasshopper. When these crickets 
walk across the country there is nothing left in the way of 
food for livestock. They are as bad as grasshoppers. 

Mr. RICH. What will be the additional cost as a result 
of putting these terms in the agricultural bill? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Nothing at all. This is not to appro- 
priate any money, but simply to make it possible to use it 
when those crickets and grasshoppers attack. If you poison 
them when they are small and before they start to move 
you can kill them, but if you wait 2 or 3 weeks until they go 
all over the country you cannot do much about them. We 
had a small campaign in Nebraska last year and at the 
expense of about $1,000,000 saved over $60,000,000 of crops. 
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Mr. RICH. I thought these Mormon crickets came only 
from Utah. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. This applies to Utah. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, there are two questions which come to my mind 
that I wish the gentleman would explain. One is that this 
bill removes a limitation previously placed upon the amount 
of $2,000,000 which was available for this purpose. I wish 
the gentleman would explain what brake there is upon the 
unwarranted authorization of moneys in addition to that 
which we previously authorized. Will the gentleman also 
explain the provision in the bill which allows the Secretary 
to make purchases without regard to the provision of the law 
which requires competitive bids to be made? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. This bill is asked for by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and has been passed, as the gentleman 
knows, by the Senate. It does not appropriate any addi- 
tional funds, and so far as purchase of supplies is concerned 
there is no money contributed to any State. The supplies, 
which include poison and the bait necessary to kill the in- 
sects, are purchased by the Department and sent to the 
State and the State distributes them. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman stated this is an emer- 
gency measure? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It is. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And, as I understand, you do not know 
when these eggs are to be hatched because they do not hatch 
at any particular time of the year. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. No; the season varies. For instance, 
roses are in bloom in Washington now, but I have been here 
6 years and I have never seen them in bloom this early 
before, and you can never tell in advance on account of the 
weather. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is also a provision in here that 
allows them to make purchases in disregard of section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, possibly due to the fact that they 
could not comply with the provisions of that section and 
still give this relief. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The gentleman has stated it better 
than I could. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit me to say a word here? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The forecast of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1937 was that 24 States would be 
infested, and actually 22 States were infested, showing how 
close to absolute accuracy the forecast was. I have been told 
by the Department of Agriculture and by all observers on 
the ground in Colorado that the infestation this year will be 
worse than last year, although that was a record year to 
date. Last year they got started too late. The Federal Gov- 
ernment got into action too late and they want to guard 
against that this year by being permitted to have immediate 
action at Washington with respect to the appropriation. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. And it is also a fact that sometimes 
there will be an immense number of eggs that will not 
hatch. If they do not hatch, of course, they do not need the 
money, but if they do hatch they need it, and need it at once. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the gentleman will permit, 
I may say with respect to the question raised earlier about 
Mormon crickets, the Mormon cricket, as the gentleman from 
Colorado has said, is just as destructive as the grasshopper; 
in fact, more so where they are present in large number, and 
they are moving east. I have been informed they are in 
Wyoming now and are on the border of South Dakota. 
They are hopping this way fast and will reach Michigan in 
time. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr, LORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire if this will apply 
to tent caterpillars? In the North they are destroying our 
fruit trees. They eat off the leaves of the tree and many of 
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our trees have already died. Will this apply to the tent 
caterpillar also? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I understand it will, but I do not know. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, section 1 of the bill provides for relief in that respect, 
because it provides that the Secretary of Agriculture may, 
in cooperation with authorities of the States concerned, or- 
ganizations, or individuals, apply such methods for the con- 
trol of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect pests or 
Plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and 
chinch bugs as may be necessary. The gentleman’s pest 
would probably come within the general classification named 
in the act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate joint 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion making funds available for the control of incipient or emer- 
gency outbreaks of insect pests or plant diseases, including grass- 
hoppers, Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 
1937, is amended to read as follows: “That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with authorities of the States concerned, 

tions, or individuals, is authorized and directed to apply 
such methods for the control of incipient or emergency outbreaks 
of insect pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon 
crickets, and chinch bugs as may be necessary. 

“Sec. 2. Any sums which may be appropriated for such purpose 

shall be available for expenditure for the employment of persons 
and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, printing, 
rent outside the District of Columbia, general administration and 
supervision, surveys, and the purchase, transportation, and appli- 
cation of poison bait or materials and equipment for control of 
insect pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon 
crickets, and chinch bugs, and for the preparation of such poison 
bait or materials for application, and such other expenses as may 
be necessary. 
“Sec. 3. Materials and equipment for the control of such insect 
pests and plant diseases may be procured with any sums appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution without 
regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and the transportation thereof may be under such con- 
ditions and means as shall be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be most advantageous. 

“Sec. 4. In the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, no 
part of any sums appropriated to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution shall be expended for the control of incipient or 
emergency outbreaks of insect pests or plant diseases in any State 
until the State concerned has provided the organization or ma- 
terials and supplies necessary for cooperation with the Federal 
Government. 

“Sec. 5. No part of the sums hereinafter authorized to be ap- 
propriated shall be used to pay the cost or value of farm animals, 
farm crops, or other property injured or destroyed. 

“Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated annu- 
ally such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9912, to convey to the 
University of Alaska a tract of land for use as the site of a 
fur farm experiment station. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby conveyed to the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, a corporation created, established, and existing un- 
der and by virtue of an act of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska, a tract of land situated in the Tongass National Forest near 
the town of Petersburg, Alaska, for use as the site of a fur-farm 
experiment station and described as follows: 

at meander corner common to lot 4, section 35, town- 
59 south, range 79 east, Copper River meridian, and lot 4, 
section 2, township 60 south, range 79 east; thence with meander 
of Wrangell Narrows to meander corner common to lot 4, section 
35, and lot 4, section 34; thence continuing meanders to southwest 
corner of home site numbered 614; thence following the boundary 
of said home site east 5 chains; thence north 7 chains to north 
boundary of lot 4, section 35, township 59 south, range 79 east; 
thence east 16.75 chains along said boundary to northeast corner 
said lot; thence south 20 chains along east boundary of said lot; 
thence west 13.69 chains to place of A public highway 
1 chain wide passes through the tract, the center line of which 
begins at a point 7.73 chains from the initial corner of the tract, 
and extends north 22°55’ W. 10 chains; thence north 370°55’ E., 
approximately 10.75 chains to east boundary of home site num- 
bered 614. Total area of tract is 36.93 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CLAIMS OF DELAWARE INDIANS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2326, to amend the act, 
as amended, entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Dela- 
ware Indians to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States,” approved Feb- 
ruary 7, 1925. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 647) to in- 
crease by $15,000 the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the observance of the anniversary of the adoption of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the settlement of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to find out from the gentleman sponsoring this 
joint resolution why they need $15,000 additional for this fair 
and also ask him if he can tell me where they are going to 
get the money? 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, may I explain to the gentle- 
man that Congress appropriated $100,000 for this celebra- 
tion which is now in progress in the six States formed from 
the Northwest Territory. A part of this money, amounting, 
approximately, to $15,000, was spent for publications that 
were sold to hundreds of thousands of school children in the 
Northwest Territory. When the commission collected the 
money for these books and publications it had to be turned 
directly into the Treasury of the United States. This 
measure does not increase the appropriation, but simply sup- 
plements it by the amount which has come back to the 
Treasury in this way. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in addition to the amount authorized to be 
appropriated by section 4 of the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to provide for the observance and celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniv of the adoption of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the settlement of the Northwest Territory,” 
approved August 2, 1935, as amended, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not to exceed the sum of $15,000. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PUBLICATION OF PEANUT STATISTICS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1998) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the collection and publication 
of statistics of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture,” 
approved June 24, 1936. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the first sentence of the first section of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the collection and publi- 
cation of statistics of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture,” 
approved June 24, 1936, is amended to read as follows: “That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed to col- 
lect and publish statistics of raw peanuts, shelled, unshelled, and 
crushed, and peanut oil, in the United States, received, shipped, 
and in the possession of warehousemen, brokers, cleaners, shellers, 
dealers, growers’ cooperative associations, crushers, salters, manu- 
facturers of peanut products, and owners other than the original 
producers of peanuts: Provided, That the Secretary may, in his 
discretion, omit for any period of time to collect such statistics 
from any or all salters of peanuts or manufacturers of peanut 
products who used, during the calendar year preceding that for 
which statistics are being collected, less than 30,000 pounds of 
shelled and unshelled peanuts.” 

Sec. 2. That section 2 of such act of June 24, 1936, is amended 
to read as follows: “The Secretary is hereby authorized and di- 
8 to eee beac „ quantity of peanuts 
picked or any person or ut 
picking or threshing machines.” Fenn; 

Sec. 3. That the first sentence of section 3 of such act of June 
24, 1936, is amended to read as follows: “It shall be the duty of 
every warehouseman, broker, cleaner, sheller, dealer, growers’ 
cooperative association, crusher, salter, manufacturer of peanut 
products, and owner or operator of peanut picking or threshing 
machines to furnish promptly upon request of the Secretary, 
within the time prescribed by him, completely and correctly to the 
best of his knowledge, a report of the quantity of peanuts and 
peanut oil received, shipped, and on hand and in the case of an 
operator of peanut picking and threshing machines the quantity 
picked or threshed, se ting in accordance with forms fur- 
nished for the purpose by the Secretary.” 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word “received”, insert the word 
“processed”, and after the word “and” in the same line insert the 
words “owned by or.” 

Page 3, line 4, after the word “received”, insert the word “proc- 
essed”, and in the same line after the word “and” where it occurs 
the first time insert the words “owned by or”. 

The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

_ ANNUAL LEAVE, EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION EMPLOYEES 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10316) to amend section 
203 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, étc., That section 203 of the Merchant Marin 
Act, 1936, is hereby amended by inserting (a)“ after “Sec. 203.”, 
and by adding at the end of such section a subsection to read as 
follows: 

“(b) All payments made by the United States Shipping Board 
(Emergency) Merchant Fleet Corporation to its employees in 
settlement of its liability arising out of contracts of employment 
between said United States Shipping Board (Emergency) Merchant 
Fleet Corporation and its employees on account of leave earned in 
the years 1918-19 are hereby approved and confirmed. All per- 


sons to whom such payments were made are hereby released from 


any liability to refund or repay to the Government such payments, 
and no deductions on account of any such payments shall be 
made from any amounts otherwise due or payable out of Govern- 
ment funds to such persons.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

FISHERY CONSERVATION, COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2307) to provide for the con- 
servation of the fishery resources of the Columbia River, es- 
tablishment, operation, and maintenance of one or more 
stations in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and for the con- 
duct of necessary investigations, surveys, stream improve- 
ments, and stocking operations for these purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICH. Mr, Speaker, I reserve the right to object in 
order to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a question 
or two. When the President of the United States was given 
authority to spend $4,880,000,000 he granted money to build 
the Bonneville Dam and also granted money to start the 
Grand Coulee Dam. At that time it was stated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that they were going to build ladders 
for the fish in the Columbia River to climb up in order to get 
over the dam. It appears they spent hundreds of millions, 
or will have spent that, for the building of these ladders for 
these fish to climb up; and I want to know of the gentleman 
from Virginia why they have not been able to educate the 
fish to get over the ladders, and why he is coming in here 
now and asking for half a million or more dollars to start 
fish hatcheries. Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, I do not know why the fish would not learn as they 
should have learned; but they did not learn; and then, also, 
this situation has developed. Above the dam there are about 
40 miles of backwater, and it seems there is some question 
about the fish going through that water and into the rushing 
waters up to their spawning grounds; and then, after they 
have spawned, there is the question of getting the fingerlings 
back into the stream and down so that they will go out into 
the waters and preserve the salmon. So far as the construc- 
tion of dams and ladders is concerned, I am not able to 
answer; but the situation is that an emergency has developed 
by reason of conditions, not only because of the construction 
of the Bonneville Dam, but also because of the construction of 
irrigation plants and reclamation projects, and all that sort 
of thing, so that there was brought before the committee 
maps showing a large area that was affected, and we had to 
take the matter as a practical proposition, a condition that 
was confronting us, threatening the fisheries of the North- 
west, and we had to meet it the best way we could. Whether 
anyone was at fault or not these other gentlemen can answer. 
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Mr. RICH. Then the gentleman will admit that the 
statements made that the Bonneville Dam and the Grand 
Coulee Dam were not going to interfere with the salmon 
fisheries in the Columbia River were not correct, and the 
gentleman also admits that a mistake was made by building 
those dams, because it will ruin the salmon industry in the 
Columbia River. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know that I would go so far in 
my admissions. I admit there is serious danger of ruining 
the salmon fisheries there, and they are being damaged, 
but as to the other statements I would rather check up on 
them before admitting their truth. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman would rather check up on 
them, why is he in here asking us to authorize half a mil- 
lion dollars to build fish hatcheries to raise salmon to put 
into these rivers—if these dams did not destroy to a certain 
extent the salmon industry? 

Mr, BLAND. They did to a certain extent. This is to 
correct that condition. 

Mr. RICH. And this is not the first thing that this ad- 
ministration has destroyed. It has destroyed a whole lot of 
things, and if you do not watch out you will destroy this 
whole country. 

Mr. BLAND. We will try not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ived and directed to establish one or more salmon-cultural stations 
in the Columbia River Basin in each of the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. Any sums appropriated for the purpose 
of establishing such stations may be expended, and such stations 
shall be established, operated, and maintained, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for a 5-year 
construction and maintenance program for the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries,” approved May 21, 1930, insofar as the 
Lest ed of such act are not inconsistent with the provisions 

act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is further authorized and 
directed (1) to conduct such investigations, and such engineering 
and biological surveys and experiments, as may be necessary to 
direct and facilitate conservation of the fishery resources of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries; (2) to construct, install, and 
maintain devices in the Columbia River Basin for the improve- 
ment of feeding and spawning conditions for fish, for the protec- 
tion of migratory fish from irrigation projects, and for facilitatin: 
free migration of fish over obstructions; and (3) to perform al 
other activities necessary for the conservation of fish in the 
Columbia River Basin in accordance with law. 

Sec.3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
ahy money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MATTAPOISETT LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9942) to authorize the 
conveyance of the Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse 
Reservation at Mattapoisett, Mass., to the town of 
Mattapoisett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the is hereby 
authorized to convey to the board of selectmen of the town of 
Mattapoisett, Mass., for roadway and public-park purposes, such 
portions of the Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation, 
Mass., as are not required to be retained for lighthouse purposes. 
The deed of conveyance shall describe by metes and bounds the 
exact portions of the reservation transferred. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the clause and insert: 

“That for a price if not less than 50 percent of the appraised 
value of the property hereinafter authorized to be conveyed, as 
may be established by the Treasury Department after due allow- 
ance for the value of any improvements which the town of 
Mattapoisett, Mass., may have already erected on the property, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to con- 
vey, by quitclaim deed, to the board of selectmen of the town 
of Mattapoisett, Mass., for roadway and public-park purposes, 
such portions of the Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reser- 
vation, Mass., as are not required to be retained for lighthouse 


Is there objection? 
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purposes. The deed of conveyance shall describe by metes and 
bounds the exact portions of the reservation transferred, and 
shall contain a clause reserving to the United States easements 
for the transportation of men and materials to and from the 
area retained by the United States and for the unobstructed 
showing of light rays between 90° and 310° true seaward from 
the light tower. The said deed shall further provide that the 
said town of Mattapoisett shall take the property conveyed by 
said deed subject to any encroachments thereon and subject to 
any defects or deficiencies in area or description arising by reason 
of discrepancies between the description in the deed to the United 
States and the description in the deed to the town.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9973, to improve the 
efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in all appropriations hereafter made for 
“General expenses Lighthouse Service” there is authorized to be 
made available not exceeding $1,500 in any fiscal year, under rules 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, for paying the actual 
and necessary traveling expenses of new appointees from ports 
of embarkation in the United States to first post of duty at isolated 
light stations, in districts outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2, That in all appropriations hereafter made for “General 
expenses, Lighthouse Service” there is authorized to be made avail- 
able not exceeding $2,500 in any fiscal year, for the transportation, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, of the 
children of lighthouse keepers at isolated light stations where 
necessary to enable such children to attend school. 

Sec. 3. Money accruing from commutation of rations and pro- 
visions for working parties in the field, officers and crews of light 
vessels and tenders, and officials and other authorized persons on 
board of such tenders or vessels, after payment on proper vouchers 
to the officer in charge of the mess of such vessel or party, as 
provided by law, may be expended and accounted for pursuant 
to regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the act of June 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 


233). 

Sec. 4. Section 4661 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1934 
edition, title 33, sec. 727) is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: “No lighthouse, beacon, public pier, or landmark shall be 
built or erected on any site until cession of jurisdiction over the 
same has been made to the United States: Provided, That cession 
of jurisdiction shall not be required in the case of sites lying under 
navigable waters of the United States.” 

With the following committee amendment; 


Page 2, line 17, strike out all of section 4. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was authorized to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


THIRD PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 659) to 
authorize an appropriation for the expenses of participation 
by the United States in the Third Pan American Highway 
Conference. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this resolution and the next bill, Calendar Nos. 690 and 
691, have not been on the calendar for 3 legislative days, 
and, therefore, may not be called at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

ALASKAN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY COMMISSION 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8177, to create a com- 
mission to be known as the Alaskan International Highway 
Commission. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman explain the purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill au- 
thorizes the creation of a commission on the part of our 
Government to confer with a similar commission on the 
part of the Canadian Government with reference to the con- 
struction of an international highway from Seattle to Fair- 
banks, Alaska. I may say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that in 1930 we passed a bill which created a commis- 
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sion to make a report as to the feasibility of such a highway. 
This report has been made. It was made in May 1933 and 
was to the effect that the highway was a feasible project, 
and that it could be built at a reasonable cost. 

The Canadian Government is sympathetic to this project, 
but, since a large portion of the highway is in their country, 
it is necessary to have an agreement with reference to a 
division of the cost of construction. This bill is to expedite 
the consideration of the matter. The highway from Seattle 
to Fairbanks, Alaska, is about half completed at the present 
time. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. What will be the esti- 
mated cost? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is what this commis- 
sion will try to determine. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is this a paid com- 
mission? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No. The members of this 
commission will receive no compensation whatever. It will 
confer with a like commission appointed by the Canadian 
Government. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And will report back to 
the House? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The commission will, within 
2 years, report to the President of the United States, and 
the President is required to transmit said report to the Con- 
gress of the United States. This highway will be of great 
benefit to the United States in connecting the colonial 
United States with one of its dependencies, and is important, 
both as a matter of national defense as well as in promoting 
trade and commerce between Alaska and the United States, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I can understand the importance of having such a highway. 
The thing of immediate importance is that this is a com- 
mission which will serve without pay. I would like to know 
who these men are going to be. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, They will be patriotic Amer- 
icans who, I am sure, will meet the approval of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. The commission will be composed 
of five members, one a citizen of Alaska, one a Member of 
the Congress of the United States, and three citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. RICH. I congratulate the gentleman on securing a 
commission of this kind. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My recollection is that 
the bill was reported unanimously by the committee, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts is correct; the bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, 
within 90 days from the passage of this act, shall appoint, and he 
is hereby empowered to appoint, a Commission to be known as the 
Alaskan International Highway Commission, to be composed of five 
members, one a citizen of the Territory of Alaska, one a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, and three citizens of the 
United States of America; said Commissioners to be appointed for 
a 2-year term and to serve without salary or other compensation, 
Said Commission shall be authorized by the President to cooperate 
and communicate directly with any similar agency which may be 
appointed in the Dominion of Canada in a study for the survey, 
location, and construction of a highway to connect the Pacific 
Northwest part of continental United States with British Columbia 
and the Yukon Territory in the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Territory of Alaska. Said Commission may cooperate with any 
such agency in the Dominion of Canada in the study of specifi- 
cations, estimates, and plans for the financing of the construction 
and maintenance of said road. Said Commission shall, within 2 
years after their appointment, report to the President of the United 
States the extent and results of their activities and of any confer- 
ences relative to such highway, and the President of the United 


eee shall transmit said report to the Congress of the United 
tates. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, according to newspapers, the 
latest idea regarding the recovery recommendations is to put 
the funds for public works in the hands of Jesse Jones, 
R. F. C. Administrator. 

I fail to see the wisdom of putting this memory in the hands 
of a banker; if we are going to continue the public-works 
program and appropriate funds to set in operation the proj- 
ects which have already been approved by the existing 
P. W. A. agency, why permit Mr. Jones to step in now and 
take the whole thing out of the hands of the experienced 
and able P. W. A. Administrator, Mr. Harold Ickes? 

The Members of this House are probably all too familiar 
with the fact that if Mr. Jones gets hold of this program 
there will not be any P. W. A. The loan program undertaken 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation so far, at least 
as far as my district is concerned, has been a dismal failure. 
It was intended to make funds available to maintain or in- 
crease employment to all types of business, little and big. 
Its industrial loan program of an earlier date did not reach 
any sizable proportion; neither will this present one under 
Mr. Jones’ “méan man” policies. 

In order to obtain a loan a businessman is required to put 
up collateral, which, if he had it, would enable him to obtain 
the loan from a bank in the first place. Even less is expected 
of the new R. F. C. loans-to-industry program. It was said 
when this program was first presented to Congress that the 
new plan would include hazardous loans. We were told that 
rescue loans would be made, and that the regulations for- 
merly used would be broadened considerably. Nothing could 
be further from what has actually happened. We are told 
now—after congressional authorization is obtained—that the 
R. F. C. has no intention of making loans on character alone; 
that firms wanting to get any money must have assets to 
cover. Before they can get a dime they must show what that 
dime can be expected to bring in in the way of profits. And 
ample collateral is demanded—and when I say “ample,” I 
mean just that. Mr. Jones has stated that he is the “mean” 
man of the administration. He says this with pride. He 
states, according to newspaper releases, that the impression 
that the R. F. C. will make loans without security is not true, 
and his agency is insisting on adequate security. He goes 
even further and states that those who are looking for Gov- 
ernment money will have a hard time getting it. 

As you all know, Mr. Jones opposes the President’s recom- 
mendations for recovery and relief. He is against a spending 
program. One assumes from this that if he gets hold of this 
P. W. A. program he will use the same tactics he is using in 
holding on to the money Congress appropriated for the loans- 
to-industry program—the money will be tied up and the 
intent of Congress again defeated. 

In view of his opposition to a spending program, Mr. Jones’ 
desires to administer the P. W. A. cannot in any sense be re- 
garded as a sincere attempt to help the communities and 
municipal districts sponsoring these public-works projects. 

I am going to vigorously oppose any movement to give this 
program the “kiss of death” by putting it into the hands of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Those of you who 
are interested in carrying out a useful, worth-while program 
of public works of durable character will do likewise. 

Secretary Ickes, in his role as P. W. A. Administrator, has 
proven to be a trustworthy and efficient director. Why on 
earth should we even consider taking this program away from 
him? He has approved several thousand construction enter- 
prises for which only the funds are needed; however, there 
are contract details to be worked out and supervision to be 
furnished for the projects with which Mr. Ickes’ staff is 
familiar and experienced. He has a trained staff of financial, 
engineering, and legal experts. 
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I hope this House will recognize the fact in facing the 
problem of Government aid to business that the people of this 
country do not object to having their money spent where 
definite benefits are discernible. Clearly, P. W. A. has done a 
splendid job in the past and can continue to do so if it does 
not fall into hostile hands. Ably managed, P. W. A. has 
brought about the construction of 24,000 projects all over the 
country—cost, around $4,000,000,000. I think everyone will 
agree that it has performed a creditable part of the recovery 
program. Let us work out a sensible program for its con- 
tinuance under Administrator Ickes, who is responsible for 
this fine performance. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Speaker, the P. W. A 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is apparent the gentle- 
man from Louisiana is going to speak on some subject not 
germane to the bill under consideration. I think we ought 
to complete the business on the calendar before we start this 
political fireworks, and also in justice to those who have 
already secured orders to address the House. For this reason 
I object to any further speeches out of order. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Louisiana had already been recognized 
before the gentleman from Massachusetts objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana had not secured recognition. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, therefore, was within his rights in objecting. 

Objection is heard. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE ACT, 1937 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table, H. R. 10066, to amend the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
Patmisano] if it is his purpose to bring up either today or 
tomorrow the conference report on the taxicab liability 
insurance? 

Mr. PALMISANO,. I informed the gentleman I would not 
bring it up today. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. How about tomorrow? 

Mr. PALMISANO. If the Speaker will recognize me to- 
morrow, I expect to call it up at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Chair appoints the following conferees: Messrs. PALMISANO, 
NicHots, and DIRKSEN, 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO RIVER BETWEEN ROCKPORT, IND., AND 
OWENSBORO, KY. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 9688) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River between Rock- 
port, Ind., and Owensboro, Ky. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand this meets with the 
approval of the Republican members of the gentleman’s 
committee? 
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Mr. CHAPMAN. This bill has the unanimous report of 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Rockport, Ind., and Owensboro, Ky., authorized to be built by the 
Spencer County Bridge Commission by an act of Congress approved 
June 18, 1934, and extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from June 
18, 1936, by an act of Congress approved April 10, 1936, and again 
extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from June 18, 1937, by an act 
of Congress approved June 2, 1937, is again extended 1 and 3 years, 
respectively, from June 18, 1938. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS COMMISSION 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 5633) to provide additional 
funds for buildings for the use of the diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments of the United States, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purpose of further carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, as 
amended, there is authorized to be appropriated, in addition to 
the amount authorized by such act, an amount not to exceed $5,- 
000,000, of which not more than $1,000,000 shall be appropriated 
for any 1 year. Sums appropriated pursuant to this act shall be 
available for the purposes and be subject to the conditions and 
limitations of such act, as amended: Provided, That in the expen- 
diture of appropriations for the construction of diplomatic and 
consular establishments, the Secretary of State shall, unless in his 
discretion the interests of the Government will not permit, pur- 
chase or contract for only articles of manufacture of the United 
States, notwithstanding that such articles, when delivered abroad, 
may cost more if such excess of cost be not unreasonable. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that 
there is any objection to this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I would 
suggest that the gentleman make a brief statement in ref- 
erence to the bill. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes the 
sum of $5,000,000 for the construction of foreign buildings 
and covers a period of 5 years. I may say further that not 
over $1,000,000 may be spent in any 1 year, if it is in order 
to spend that much. 

This bill has been approved by the foreign buildings com- 
mission unanimously, by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, by the Secretary of State, the Director of the 
Budget, and the President of the United States. Of course, 
before any building may be undertaken, we necessarily have 
to go before the Appropriations Committee and make out a 
case, showing what the money is to be spent for. 

The reason for this bill is to provide a long-term planning 
program. I do not think there will be any call under this 
authorization during the next year. However, in erecting 
these buildings in foreign countries it takes some time, inves- 
tigation, and planning, and we want this authorization so 
that this may be carried out. 

We have quite a number of places where we want to erect 
buildings in the future and at such time that we can make 
the proper plans. For instance, in Cuba our old building is 
gone. We have no building in Panama, Haiti, San Domingo, 
and various countries in Central America and South America. 
We hope to erect small buildings down there costing 
probably $40,000 or $50,000 whenever we can. That is the 
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whole purpose of the bill and I know of no objection. If 
there is any information any Member of the House desires, 
I will be glad to give it if I can. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

a McREYNOLDS. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
80 

Mr. SHORT. I wonder if the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs can inform Members of 
the House just how much money it is contemplated to spend 
under this bill. I understand that some $5,000,000 is to be 
spent ultimately in the construction of these buildings. 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. I presume in the course of perhaps 
8 years that will all be spent. It will take some time. I do 
not know how long it will take. 

Mr. SHORT. It is not contemplated to spend any of 
this money immediately? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Not within the next year, because 
we have under another appropriation a small amount of 
money left over. 

Mr. SHORT. I am glad to get that information. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. We have no plans that I know of 
which would call for $1,000,000 within the next year. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

spay McREYNOLDS,. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
cons: 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Is it contemplated that any of this 
money will be spent in the Philippines? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. No; not this money. That is covered 
by a different bill, which is not under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman spoke about these homes for 
our foreign diplomats costing not to exceed $50,000. Does 
that mean the committee will recommend that all buildings 
be constructed at not to exceed that sum? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. No. I think the gentleman got the 
wrong construction. We expect to have some business dwell- 
ings built that we hope will not cost more than $40,000 or 
$50,000 in Central or South America. We have to put up 
nice buildings. 

Mr. RICH. Yes; but if T had $50,000 to buy a house right 
here in the city of Washington, I would think it was a 
pretty fine home. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I thought the gentleman did have 
such a home, 

Mr. RICH, If I had $50,000 I would think I was a mil- 
Uonaire. I am wondering whether all of these fellows in 
Congress will want to be diplomats when we spend all this 
money for new homes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. From the gentleman’s report on 
his business last year and how he had made money, I sup- 
posed he was a millionaire. 

Mr. RICH, The gentleman knows more about my busi- 
ness then than I do myself because anyone who knows any- 
thing about business at all today is a dandy if he knows 
where he is going under the present administration, because 
this administration is trying to ruin every business in this 
country, and that is what I am complaining about, 

There is going to be no object for anybody to be in busi- 
ness here. If you want to start something about business 
I will tell you something about the business of this admin- 
istration. I believe this administration is one of the most 
unprincipled business organizations that has ever been estab- 
lished. 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. When the report came out last year 
showing what an extraordinary business the gentleman had 
I asked him about it. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman wants to talk about my 
business I will be glad to discuss it with him, but what is 
my business is not everybody’s business. I just want to 
say to the gentleman he should be careful when he starts 
something here that does not concern him, as I will get a 
lot of advertisement that might be worth a whole lot of 
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money to me, because I manufacture the best woolens in 
the world. 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. Is that the reason the gentleman 
speaks so often? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The use of this money for the building 
of structures in foreign countries will depend upon the 
country, the type of building we need there, the size of that 
country, and the amount of business we do there. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Certainly. We may have to put up 
a $1,000,000 building. 

Mr, DONDERO. Some of the buildings may be small 
and some may be large. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Yes. I am speaking about some 
small buildings we hope to erect. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As I understand, the 
original suggestion for this bill came from the Committee 
on Appropriations, members of which suggested the bill as 
an economy move. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I would say that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bacon], a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, is very much in favor of this bill. He asked 
me to send for him, and stated he wanted to take some time 
to speak in favor of the bill, but I see he is not here at the 
moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was reported unanimously out of the committee. I believe 
that in the main the committee felt the work done by the 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission has been extremely 
well done. It is very necessary for us to have our own build- 
ings in foreign countries. It is just another step in making 
our Foreign Service better and improving our status abroad. 
As a matter of economy it is wise for us to own buildings 
for which we would otherwise have to pay rental. Ours is a 
very great nation, and should be treated as a very great 
nation. Mr. Speaker, our Nation is entitled to own its own 
buildings in foreign countries. We are less well off in that 
respect than any great nation in the entire world. Of 
course, it has been the plan in some instances, and where- 
ever possible, to house the business part, the chancery, as 
well as the living quarters, in the same building in foreign 
countries and thereby save overhead. 

Mr. Speaker, special attention is to be given to the plac- 


ing of buildings in the countries of South and Central Amer- . 


ica. Today there is every reason for us to be on the most 
friendly, and upon the most favorable terms, with the coun- 
tries of South and Central America. We have their respect 
and they have ours. They have our liking, and I believe 
they like us. We have many interests in common. 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this measure. I 
believe, and earnestly hope, it will pass without any opposi- 
tion. 

May I say further, Mr. Speaker, that it is not everyone 
who knows of the very fine work of Judge McRryno.ps, the 
chairman of this Commission. He has been very fair in his 
dealings with everyone, and we are all eager to have him suc- 
ceed with the building program. The House Members appre- 
ciate his unselfishness and patriotism in setting aside his 
opportunity of winning a seat in the United States Senate, in 
order to do what he felt was his patriotic duty by remaining 
as a Member of the House of Representatives and chairman 
of the great Foreign Affairs Committee. The Congress to- 
day, in view of the chaotic conditions among nations, needs 
experienced minds and calm judgment. LApplause. ! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the sus- 
pension of the rules and the passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 2650) to authorize 
the completion, maintenance, and operation of Fort Peck 
project, Montana, and for other purposes, as amended by 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


improve at Fort Peck project such machinery, equipment, and 
facilities for the generation of electric energy as the Bureau may 
deem to develop such electric energy as rapidly as 
markets may be found therefor. The electric energy thus gen- 
erated and not required for the operation of the dam at such 
project and the navigation facilities employed in connection there- 
8 be delivered to the Bureau for disposition as provided 

t act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The electric energy generated in the operation of the 
said Fort Peck project shall be disposed of by the Bureau ag 
hereinafter provided. The Bureau shall exercise the powers and 
perform the duties provided for in this act under the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the act of May 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 657). The Bureau shall, as 
hereinafter provided, make all arrangements for the sale and dis- 
position of electric 


serve. 

(b) In order to encourage the widest possible use of all electric 
energy that can be generated and marketed and to provide rea- 
sonable outlets therefor, and to prevent the monopolization thereof 
by limited groups, the Bureau is authorized and directed to pro- 
vide, construct, operate, maintain, and improve such electric 
transmission lines and substations, and facilities and structures 
appurtenant thereto, as it finds necessary, desirable, or appropriate 
for the purpose of transmitting electric energy, available for sale, 
from the Fort Peck project to existing and potential markets, and, 
for the purpose of interchange of electric energy, to interconnect 
the Fort Peck project with either private or with other Federal 
projec sna publicly owned power systems now or hereafter con- 

0 


(c) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in the name of 
the United States, to acquire, by purchase, lease, condemnation, or 
donation, such real and personal property, or any interest therein, 
including lands, easements, rights-of-way, franchises, electric trans- 
mission lines, substations, and facilities and structures appurte- 
nant thereto, as he finds necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this act. Title to all property and property rights 
acquired by said Secretary shall be taken in the name of the 
United States. 

(d) The Secretary of the Interior shall have power to acquire 
any property or property rights, including patent rights, which in 
his opinion are necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
by purchase, lease, donation, or by the exercise of the right. of 
eminent domain and to institute condemnation proceedings there- 
for in the same manner as is provided by law for the condemna- 
tion of real estate. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in the name of 
the United States, to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such per- 


sonal property as in his judgment is not required for the purposes 
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of this act and such real property and interests in land acquired 
in connection with construction or operation of electric trans- 
mission lines or substations as in his judgment are not required 
for the purposes of this act. 

(f) Subject to the provisions of this act, the bureau is author- 
ized, in the name of the United States, to negotiate and enter into 
such contracts, agreements, and arrangements as it shall find 
9 or appropriate to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3. As employed in this act the term “public body,” or 
“public bodies,” means States, public power districts, counties, and 
municipalities, including agencies or subdivisions of any thereof. 

As employed in this act, the term “cooperative,” or “coopera- 
tives,” means any form of non-profit-making organization or or- 
ganizations of citizens supplying, or which may be created to 
supply, members with any kind of goods, commodities, or services, 
as nearly as possible at cost. 

Src. 4. In order to insure that the facilities for the generation 
of electric energy at the Fort Peck project shall be operated for 
the benefit of the general public, and particularly of domestic 
and rural consumers, the Bureau shall at all times, in disposing 
of electric energy generated at said project, give preference and 
priority to public bodies and cooperatives. 

. 5. Schedules of rates and charges for electric energy pro- 
duced at the Fort Peck project and sold to purchasers as in this 
act provided shall be prepared by the Bureau and become effective 
upon confirmation and approval thereof by the Federal Power 
Commission. Subject to confirmation and approval by the Federal 
Power Commission, such rate schedules may be modified from 
time to time by the Bureau and shall be fixed and established with 
a view to encouraging the widest possible diversified use of electric 
energy. The said rate schedules may provide for uniform rates or 
rates uniform throughout prescribed transmission areas in order 
to extend the benefits of an integrated transmission system and 
encourage the equitable distribution of the electric energy devel- 
oped at the Fort Peck project. 

Sec. 6. It is the intent of Congress that rate schedules for the 
sale of electric energy which is or may be generated at the Fort 
Peck project in excess of the amount required for operating the 
dam and appurtenant works at said project shall be determined 
with due regard to and predicated upon the fact that such elec- 
tric energy is developed from water power created as an incident 
to the construction of the dam in the Missouri River at the Fort 
Peck project for the purposes set forth in section 1 of this act. 
Rate schedules shall be drawn having to the recovery (upon 
the basis of the application of such rate schedules to the capacity 
of the electric facilities of Fort Peck project) of the cost of pro- 
ducing and transmitting such electric energy, including the 
amortization of the capital investment over a reasonable period of 

. Rate schedules shall be based upon an allocation of costs 
made by the Federal Power Commission. In computing the cost 
of electric energy developed from water power created as an inci- 
dent to and a byproduct of the construction of Fort Peck project, 
the Federal Power Commission may allocate to the costs of electric 
facilities such a share of the cost of facilities having joint value 
for the production of electric energy and other purposes as the 
power development may fairly bear as compared with such other 


purposes, 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, all pur- 
chases and contracts made by the Bureau or the Secretary of War 
for supplies or for services, except for personal services, shall be 
made after advertising, in such manner and at such times, suf- 
ficiently in advance of opening bids, as the Bureau or Secretary 
of War as the case may be, shall determine to be adequate to 
insure notice and opportunity for competition. Such advertise- 
ment shall not be required, however, when (1) an emergency re- 

immediate delivery of the supplies or performance of the 
services; or (2) repair parts, accessories, supplemental equipment, 
or services are required for supplies or services previously fur- 
nished or contracted for; or (3) the aggregate amount involved in 
any purchase of supplies or procurement of services does not ex- 
ceed $500; in which cases such purchase of supplies or procure- 
ment of services may be made in the open market in the man- 
mer common among businessmen. In comparing bids and in 
awards, the Bureau or the Secretary of War, as the case 
may be, may consider such factors as relative quality and adapt- 
ability of supplies or services, the bidder’s financial responsibility, 
skill, experience, record of integrity in dealing, and ability to fur- 
mish repairs and maintenance services, the time of delivery or 
performance offered, and whether the bidder has complied with 
the specifications. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Bureau, subject to the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act, shall keep complete and accurate accounts 
of operations, including all funds expended and received in con- 
nection with transmission and sale of electric energy generated 
at the Fort Peck project. 

(b) The Bureau may make such expenditures for offices, vehicles, 
furnishings, equipment, supplies, and books; for attendance at 
meetings; and for such other facilities and services as it may find 
necessary for the proper administration of this act. 

(c) In December of each year, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall file with the Congress a financial statement and a complete 
report as to the transmission and sale of electric energy generated 
at the Fort Peck project during the preceding governmental fiscal 


year. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and 
the Federal Power Commission, respectively, shall appoint such 
attorneys, engineers, and other experts as may be necessary for 
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carrying out the functions entrusted to them under this act, with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil-service laws, and shall fix 
the compensation of each of such attorneys, engineers, and other 
experts at not to exceed $7,500 per annum; and they may, subject 
to the civil-service laws, ne such other officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary carry out such functions and fix 
their salaries in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. In the administration of this act the services of 
regular employees in the Bureau may be utilized and an equitable 
part of the salaries of such employees whose services are thus 
utilized may be charged by the Bureau to the operating costs of 
the power features of the Fort Peck project. The Bureau similarly 
may utilize and charge for facilities of the Bureau which eco- 
pipe. can be used in connection with the administration of 
act. 

Sec. 10. All receipts from transmission and sale of electric 
energy generated at the Fort Peck project shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts, save and except that the Treasury shall set up and 
maintain from such receipts a continuing fund of $500,000, to 
the credit of the Bureau and subject to expenditure by it, to de- 
fray the operating expense of generation and transmission of power 
delivered to the Bureau for disposal under this act, to defray 
emergency expenses and to insure continuous operation. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time; out 
of moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, in- 
cluding installation of equipment and machinery for the genera- 
tion of electric energy, and facilities for its and sale. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Interior may, in the name of the 
United States, under the supervision of the Attorney General, 
bring such suits at law or in equity as in his judgment may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act; and he shall be 
represented in the prosecution and defense of all litigation affect- 
ing the status or operation of the Fort Peck project by the United 
States attorneys for the districts, respectively, in which such liti- 
gation may arise, or by such attorney or attorneys as the Attorney 
General may designate as authorized by law, in conjunction with 
the regularly employed attorneys of the Bureau. 

Sec. 12. If any provision of this act or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of the act and the application of such provisions 
to persons or circumstances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’ConnELL] is recognized for 20 minutes and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
S. 2650 is a bill to authorize the construction of the neces- 
sary power facilities at the Fort Peck Dam, for the generation 
of electrical energy. As most of you know, about $100,- 
000,000 has been expended on the construction of that dam 
but up to the present time there has been no authorization 
for the construction of the hydroelectric plant necessary to 
generate power. For 5 years now, there has been constant 
agitation all through Montana, particularly in the eastern 
section of the State where a terrible drought situation exists, 
for an authorization to generate power for pumping pur- 
poses for irrigation, and for sale to farm cooperatives, rural 
electric associations, public bodies, and others, with absolute 
preference to cooperatives, rural associations, and public 
bodies. 

SENATE BILL DISCARDED, HOUSE ADOPTS OWN BILL 

However, despite all this agitation on the part of our 
people, the desperate need for power and the terrible drought 
situation during these 5 years, no legislation had been intro- 
duced to set up the necessary facilities. A few days after 
I came to the Congress of the United States I introduced a 
bill authorizing the necessary construction of the power- 
house, turbines, and the hydroelectric plant required. This 
was the first bill introduced and I feel certain that the House 
will pass it today and bring success to my efforts. 

Because of my action the people of Montana became 
aroused and others under this pressure who apparently be- 
fore were sleeping climbed on the band wagon. About 6 
months after the introduction of my bill, a bill carrying many 
objectionable features was introduced in the Senate. Prac- 
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tically valueless, it passed the Senate, came to the House 
and was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
The House committee, before which I appeared many times, 
recognized the great inadequacies of the Senate bill, struck 
out all the provisions after the enacting clause and inserted 
its own bill which was substantially the legislation which I 
had introduced. This removed the many objections made by 
the administration and the various Departments involved 
and was unanimously reported by the committee to the 
House for passage. This meant also that the very splendid 
and able Republicans on the committee also favored the 
bill and would like to see it pass. 
SENATE PATRONAGE REMOVED 

Instead of the administrator set up in the Senate bill, a 
position which would have provided some more Senate pap 
and patronage to the author, the House bill provides that the 
administration of the power plant will be under the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which knows the problems of the farmers 
in our State. 

Commissioner Page, of the Reclamation Bureau, stated be- 
fore the committee that the only interest the Bureau of 
Reclamation has in this measure is that irrigation in that 
area is badly needed to hold the population of that territory 
there; that it is almost wholly dependent upon cheap power 
for its operations; that a set-up as proposed for Bonneville 
project, with extensive overhead, would not be feasible with 
the small amount of power that would be available at Fort 
Peck; and that this amendment is an attempt at economy 
and a reduction of power rates, to make it available for any 
market which may exist there for irrigation or any other 
purpose of that kind. 

The testimony before the committee developed the fact 
that over 200,000 acres of land have been taken out of pro- 
duction in the vicinity of the dam as a result of the opera- 
tion of the Government’s submarginal land policy and the 
purchasing program in connection therewith; that in every 
section of eastern Montana there are thousands of farm 
families that have been stranded as a result of that program; 
that if cheap power is made available, to pump water on the 
land, the farmers will be permitted to establish certain reset- 
tlement projects along the river that will be of great benefit 
to them; that there will not be a lot of additional land 
coming into cultivation with a resulting condition of com- 
petitive crops; that the development of this project will have 
the effect of taking these people off Government relief; and 
that the power produced would be used principally in irri- 
gating these lands. 

POWER DROUGHT INCREASES UNEMPLOYMENT 

Not only are the people of eastern Montana and the Fort 
Peck section demanding the passage of this bill, but all the 
labor unions in the industrial centers are fighting for its 
enactment. For the past several years now, because of the 
low water supply, the Montana Power Co. has been unable 
to supply present power demand. As a matter of fact it 
has been able to meet only 73 percent of the demand. This 
inability is not only a tremendous inconvenience to the con- 
sumers but it has greatly increased unemployment in Mon- 
tana. Because of this power shortage it became necessary to 
shut down the copper-refinery department, the rolling mill, 
and the wire mill of the selfish Anaconda Co. at its Great 
Falls smelter. In the city of Butte the Orphan Girl mine 
had to be closed, the slag plant at East Helena, and the sand 
tailings operations at Anaconda were suspended, thereby in- 
creasing the relief rolls and unemployment in my State. 
This is a situation which this legislation will remedy and it 
is the duty of our Government to help our people where 
private industry fails. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ENDORSES LEGISLATION 


The legislation has the endorsement of the farm organiza- 
tions, the labor unions, and all civic organizations as well as 
the outstanding progressives in our State. At a White House 
conference on July 17, 1937, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
assured me of his tremendous interest in the installation of 
hydroelectric power at Fort Peck. Confirming this confer- 
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ence by letter the President wrote me as follows: “I have 
always hoped and expected that some power would be devel- 
oped at the Fort Peck Dam.” The advantages of this legis- 
lation are many. It will revive that drought-stricken area; 
it will make it possible for this section to become economi- 
cally independent and self-sufficient. 

My distinguished colleague, James F, O’Connor, has 
worked tirelessly, wholeheartedly, and sincerely for the en- 
actment of this bill. As you all know he is making a gallant 
fight to recuperate his health destroyed by the arduous de- 
mands of his duties here. If he were present today I know 
he would endorse everything I have said and I know that 
this House can pay him no grander tribute than to pass this 
bill today. 

I sincerely hope and trust that the House will see the 
justice of our demand, will recognize the tremendous need 
for this project, and give hope and encouragement to the 
great people of my State, who are battling so bravely against 
erosion, drought, and depression, and pass this bill under 
suspension of the rules, 

I shall not take too much of the House’s time, but if there 
are any questions that anyone may want to ask or if there is 
any explanation they may require, I shall be pleased to give 
it to them. 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. GREEVER. As I understand, the difference between 
the amended bill and the original measure is the striking 
out of the provision for a separate commission to take care 
of this power, and putting this in the hands of the Bureau 
of Reclamation in order that quite a sum of money may be 
saved in the administration of this power. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Yes; what the gentleman 
from Wyoming has said is absolutely correct. Instead of 
setting up a corporate authority or an administrator at a 
salary of about $10,000 a year, the power to be disposed of 
has been turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
has offices very close to the dam at Malta, Mont., and a 
tremendous saving will be made and quite an economy 
effected by the change. 

Mr. GREEVER. As a matter of fact, it will cost a very 
small amount to administer the power in this way as com- 
pared with having a separate commission? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. The gentleman is per- 
fectly right. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. When we speak of the generation of 
power the first impression the ordinary Member of the 
House gets is that the power is generated for the purpose 
of lighting or for other domestic uses. This is an excep- 
tion in that the power will be generated mostly for the 
purpose of furnishing power for irrigation, to rehabilitate 
the lands in the immediate vicinity of this dam in order 
that the people who are living in that region may get back 
on their feet and be taken off of relief and reestablish their 
farms which have been practically depopulated on account 
of the drought. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. What the gentleman has 
stated is absolutely and perfectly correct. 

Mr. DONDERO, This leaves the matter entirely in charge 
of the Army engineers under the direction of the Secr 
tary of War? . 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill and merely take this 
opportunity to stress the duty the Federal Government owes 
what is called the drought area of the United States. I 
have been strongly impressed with not only the duty but the 
obligation that the Federal Government owes to go into these 
areas and as far as possible, by irrigation and other treat- 
ment, reclaim these civilizations. If this is not done the 
work of the pioneers and their sufferings and sacrifices will 
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have been in vain. This applies to this situation in Mon- 
tana around Fort Peck Reservoir, where there are some 
150,000 people who have been driven off their farms and 
are now living in the Montana cities on P. W. A. 

If this bill passes, a Senate bill in a slightly different form 
having already passed that body, it will enable the Govern- 
ment to put water on the land and bring back to life these 
areas that have been settled for at least a generation. This 
is sound legislation, and, while I personally was never very 
strongly sold on Fort Peck, this is one place where Fort 
Peck can be put to admirable use. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. In just a moment. 

This does no violence to the utilities, because, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Montana has just said, there is a 
shortage of power in this locality, especially during seasons 
of low water, and the amount of horsepower developed there, 
I believe, will be approximately from 15,000 to 20,000. This 
legislation will enable these farmers to reclaim this land 
anew and make a living for themselves on the land instead 
of being supported by the Government. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman has already brought out the 
point I hoped he would make. I only wish to add that this 
does not bring any new land into cultivation. 

Mr. CULKIN. No. I wish to stress that. It simply re- 
claims land that has been settled for at least one generation, 
and I repeat that I believe it is one of the first functions or 
first duties of the Federal Government to give aid, and im- 
mediate aid, so far as possible, to these old settled areas that 
have been affected by the drought. If this condition can be 
cured by the building of dams or the creation of lakes, this 
should be done. In comparison with this I oppose the type of 
development that is brought into play through the Grand 
Coulee where virgin lands, if you please, are brought into 
competition with existing, developed lands. 

I am for this bill, and in its present phases I think it is 
very sound. I therefore strongly urge its favorable consider- 
ation by the House. 

Mr, GREEVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GREEVER. As I recall the hearings, this power is 
largely to be used for the pumping of water onto lands 
where homes are already built and where people have already 
settled? 

Mr. CULKIN. That is true. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, everyone in this House 
knows that I am in principle opposed to the Government 
producing power in competition with private citizens or 
private enterprise. This project does not do either one of 
those things. The generation of power at this dam is a 
negligible quantity. What is produced there will be used 
to aid in the reclamation of land in that area without 
bringing new lands into production and for that reason 
I am in hearty accord with the bill and will support it. 

At the bottom of page 4 of the report I read the follow- 
ing statement: 


Commissioner Page of the Reclamation Bureau stated before the 
committee that the only interest the Bureau of Reclamation has in 
this measure is that irrigation in that area is badly needed to 
hold the population of that territory there; that it is almost 
wholly dependent upon cheap power for its operations; that a 
set-up as proposed for Bonneville project, with extensive over- 
head, would not be feasible with the small amount of power that 
would be available at Fort Peck; and that this amendment is an 
attempt at economy and a reduction of wer rates, to make it 
available for any market which may there for irrigation or 
any other purpose of that kind. 


With that statement, I confirm what the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL] has said, that this bill comes to 
the House with the unanimous approval of both the Demo- 
erats and the Republicans on the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 


‘tion of the gentleman from Montana, to suspend the rules 


and pass the bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY BATTLE OF 

LAKE ERIE 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 
620, for the observance of the celebration of the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Lake Erie, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas September 1938 is the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Lake Erie; and 

Whereas the Battle of Lake Erie, won by Oliver Hazard Perry, 
is one of America’s most noted heroic examples of patriotism 
and the overcoming of almost overwhelming odds, known to 
every school child in the United States; and i 

Whereas this naval victory was more than a victory upon the 
Great Lakes, but decided the fate of the War of 1812, and by 
Perry’s victory saved, won, and opened to the United States the 
great western territory, thus making us a nation; and 

Whereas this famous battle was won near Put in Bay, in the 
waters of Lake Erie, just north of Sandusky, Ohio; and 

Whereas Congress has already recognized this important chap- 
ter of American history by making Perry's Victory Memorial, 
located at Put in Bay, Ohio, a national shrine of patriotism; and 

Whereas the shadow of war lurks over a great portion of the 
world and, in contrast thereto, this celebration would offer an 
opportunity to focus world-wide attention upon the desire of 
the people of the United States to promote peace and neighbor- 
liness with all nations, as symbolized by the boundary line near 
this scene where understanding and friendship are the only 
sentries needed to guard the relationships between the United 
States and Canada: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That there be appointed a commission to pre- 
pare and bring about a suitable celebration of the 125th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lake Erie, and that September 10, 1938, 
be established as the date of this celebration at Sandusky and 
Put in Bay, Ohio; said commission to be composed of five men 
selected by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sec, 2. That there be authorized to be appropriated, out of 
available funds, the sum of $25,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this joint resolution, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection; and the joint resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read a 
third time and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 

DISPENSING WITH CONSIDERATION OF THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the business in ordér tomorrow, the 
consideration of the Private Calendar, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of S. 3290, to impose addi- 
tional duties upon the United States Public Health Service 
in connection with the investigation and control of the 
venereal diseases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill S. 3290. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I think this is too important a piece of legislation to 
take up on the floor of this House at this time with so little 
time to debate it, and especially when there are so few 
Members of the House present, who may enter into a dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of the legislation. On 
that account I object to its consideration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, earlier today I asked unanimous 
consent to place in the Recor a broken plank of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932, and to extend my remarks other- 
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wise. At that time I did not ask that it be placed in the 
Record at that particular point. I make that request now, 
so that it may be placed in the Recorp at that particular 
point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous order of 
the House the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDRESEN] for 20 minutes. 


FARMERS FIGHT TO RETAIN CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM 


Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last I sought recognition to address the Members 
of this House on a matter of great emergency to more 
than 1,000,000 farmers who live in the Corn Belt area 
of our great Middle West. The right to speak at that time 
was denied me by the distinguished Democratic leader, who 
objected to giving me only 10 minutes in which to discuss 
the grave matter that I will present to you today. 

During the past few days you have all read the head- 
lines carried in the newspapers of “Crop rebellion,” “Farm- 
ers fight compulsory control,” “Thousands of farmers 
join Corn Belt revolt against Government crop control,” 
and the factual information showing spontaneous mass 
meetings, attended by thousands of farmers in many paris 
of the so-called commercial Corn Belt area in opposition to 
the crop-control program as administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

This aroused sentiment on the part of hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers is not a rebellion or revolt against the 
Government or any Federal law which will honestly meet 
the true tests of our Constitution. It is, rather, a spon- 
taneous uprising on the part of thousands of honest and 
patriotic American farmers in the defense of constitutional 
freedom to live and operate as American citizens under 
guarantees set forth in the Bill of Rights. 

I can best explain the attitude of the farmers by quoting 
to you from the statement made by Tilden Burg, an Illinois 
farmer living near Sciota, Il. He made the following state- 
ment at a mass meeting of several thousand farmers at 
Macomb, Ill., on the evening of April 27. He said, in part: 

Our purpose is to oppose in every honorable way the un-Ameri- 
can program of compulsory crop control which is being forced 
upon us. The most of us have spent our entire lives upon the 
farm. We have an affection for our lands that probably cannot 
be understood by the politicians at Washington. Our farms will 
not be the same when, instead of planning their operation along 
sane lines, we have jobholders coming from Washington to tell 
us what we can plant and what we cannot piant, perhaps under 
threat of prosecution and penalty. 

Above all else we are fighting for freedom. We positively re- 
fuse to accept the view that we must sacrifice all freedom to 
obtain prosperity. On the other hand we believe that loss of 
freedom means poverty and ruin. Turning our farms over to 
compulsory methods of farming cannot be the sound method 
of getting prosperity. 

In recent weeks we have received corn allotments that for 
many of us are plainly ruinous. Everywhere we hear the 
honestly made, that favoritism has influenced the of allot- 
ments. We have seen compulsory control fastened upon farmers 
in other sections. We have the same sort of dictation awaiting 
us here unless we organize and fight against it. 


Mr. Burg closed his remarks with the following significant 
statement: 


We contend that we have not been truly represented at Wash- 
ington. Farm organizations have spokesmen and lobbyists in the 
national capital, but do these express their views of yourselves 
and your neighbors? They do not. Perhaps they represent the 
views of the minority of farmers, but we are convinced beyond 
all doubt that the majority of farmers do not want this sort of 
thing. Friends, we must tell those in authority in no uncertain 
terms that we do not want it. 

Here ends the quotation from Farmer Burg. 

I do not claim to be a prophet or the son of a prophet, 
but the prediction which I made from the floor of this House 
last November to the effect that the farmers of America did 
not want to be controlled from Washington has been borne 
out by the Nation-wide revolt of millions of farmers during 
the past 60 days. 
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The uprising among farmers against compulsory control 
is not confined exclusively to the Middle West. It goes 
beyond the Corn Belt, which happens to be the home of 
Secretary Wallace, who originated the idea of compulsory 
control and forced it onto a misinformed but well-inten- 
tioned majority in Congress. No, the so-called rebellion 
of farmers is Nation-wide, and it takes in all areas in which 
cotton, corn, and wheat are produced. 

THE REVOLT IN THE COTTON SOUTH 

The first revolt came from hundreds of thousands of 
cotton farmers of the South. While these farmers voted 
to place themselyes under compulsory control from Wash- 
ington on March 12, they did so under coercion and lack of 
understanding as to the meaning of compulsory control. 
They were told by Government agents that if they did not 
yote for compulsory control, they would not receive their 
1937 adjustment payment of 3 cents per pound on cotton, 
which amounted to $130,000,000; and at the time of the 
referendum they had not been given their acreage allot- 
ments for the production of the 1938 cotton crop. They 
did not understand the law and voted blindly in order to be 
good Democrats and incidentally to secure all financial bene- 
fits to be distributed from the Federal Treasury. 

But what happened in the South? When the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his agents began doling out cotton acre- 
age, after the highly favored referendum, hundreds of 
thousands of small cotton farmers found that the acreage 
assigned to them was so small that the production from 
such cotton acres would not bring sufficient income to even 
provide a meager subsistence for their individual families, 
to say nothing of paying their debts, interest, and the ever- 
increasing and obligatory tax assessment. 

This started the revolt in the cotton South. Complaints 
by the thousands poured into Washington. The distin- 
guished and able representatives from the cotton South, 
who now control the Congress, were threatened with politi- 
cal extinction, and the future of the Democratic Party hung 
in the balance. Cotton-planting time was at hand, and the 
small cotton farmers demanded additional cotton acreage 
from Secretary Wallace. What did he do in answer to the 
plea for a livelihood from the tenant farmers and share- 
croppers of the South? He turned them down. But when 
my Democratic colleagues from the South threatened to 
join with their farmer constituents in a just revolt, the 
Secretary capitulated, but only for the 1938 cotton-crop 
year. 

In order to quell the southern revolt against compulsory 
control, the administration hurriedly passed 18 amendments 
to the control law, which gave the cotton farmers in 16 
States an additional 2,000,000 acres for cotton production in 
1938. This action did not satisfy the cotton farmers, but, 
for a few months at least, it temporarily stopped the up- 
rising of cotton producers against compulsory control. 

BASIS FOR COMPLAINT FROM COMMERCIAL CORN AREA 

This so-called revolt against governmental control in the 
Corn Belt is not a political proposition. It extends over 566 
agricultural counties in 12 States of the Middle West, and 
these scores of thousands of liberty-loving farmers, who are 
now fighting for freedom on their farms, are members of 
all political parties and creeds. They haye no political axe 
to grind, but, now that their freedom of operating their 
individual farms has been threatened by compulsion and 
control from Washington, they arise en masse to preserve 
and defend their American independence. 

Literally, thousands of letters, telegrams, and telephone 
calls have poured into Washington during the past 10 days 
from farmers in the commercial corn area, protesting the 
individual farm corn-acreage allotments made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

When Secretary Wallace and his associates in the De- 
partment of Agriculture presented their control scheme for 
the production of corn, Members of Congress and farmers 
in the controlled area were led to believe that the Secretary 
would not impose cuts in individual farm corn acreage 
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greater than 20 percent. This assurance from Secretary 
Wallace and his associates led many Members, through 
loyalty to the Democratic Party, to support the compulsory 
program, although they did not favor it in spirit or principle. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, commonly 
known as the “control law,” was approved by the President 
of the United States on February 16, 1938, at 3 p. m. This 
law was passed by a majority in Congress after 3 months 
of bitter debate in the committees and on the floor of both 
House and Senate. The President delivered two messages 
to Congress demanding its passage, and in the main, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, dictated the provi- 
sions requiring compulsory marketing control and the 
formula for individual acreage allotments on farms used 
for the production of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice. 

Time will not permit a discussion of the cotton, wheat, 
rice, and tobacco situation today. I hope, however, that in 
the near future, I may have the privilege of giving you a 
detailed picture of the condition prevailing in the production 
of them under the provisions of the new control act. I 
will, therefore, proceed with the matter at hand. 

On or about April 15, of this year, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, through the agents of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, began the distribution of individual farm corn-acre- 
age allotments to farmers in the commercial corn area. On 
April 16, a stream of complaints began to arrive, as the corn 
farmers in the area found that instead of being cut from 
15 to 20 percent in corn acreage, the Secretary had assigned 
acreage to the individual farms wherein the reductions 
amounted to between 25 and 70 percent under normal 
production. 

To let you have an idea as to the general dissatisfaction 
among farmers in the corn area over the reductions in 
corn acreage, I give you the facts as announced by Mr. 
Claude R. Wickard, north central division A. A. A. director 
and right-hand bower of Secretary Wallace. He said: 

Complaints against reductions in corn-acreage allotments have 
been as high as 1,100 per county. 

There are 566 counties in the area, and the general flood 
of protests is not surprising, when we consider that all of 
the county and township committees are operating strictly 
under the formula and instruction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

FARMERS USE CORN FOR FEED 

A large percentage of the farmers within the area use 
all of the corn they produce in the form of feed, as silage 
and field corn, for hogs and their herds of dairy and beef 
cattle. They sell very little, if any, of their corn in direct 
commercial channels. They use it for feed, and they market 
their hogs, dairy products, and livestock, If the farmers go 
along with the program, and many of them would like to 
do so because of the benefit payments, and produce corn 
only on the acreage assigned to them by the Secretary, 
many of them would be forced to reduce their hog produc- 
tion and to materially cut their dairy and beef herds. Such 
a drastic requirement would destroy their well-balanced 
economic units and greatly lower the individual farm in- 
come and purchasing power. In other words, the well-estab- 
lished principles for efficient diversified farming would be 
thrown out of gear and general dislocation would take place. 

GLARING INEQUITIES ? 

Atthis point I desire to cite some of the complaints against 
the corn acreage assignments made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. On a 77-acre farm where the farmer had 35 
acres that he intended planting in corn, his allotment was 
7% acres; on another farm of 160 acres where the farmer 
has 15 brood sows from which he hoped to raise over 100 
pigs this summer, and also over 40 head of cattle, he was 
given an allotment of 8.8 acres, whereas he intended to plant 
40 acres; another farmer who has 80 acres of medium-grade 
land, which is heavily mortgaged, and who also has a chat- 
tel mortgage on his personal property, and has 12 brood 
sows from which he hoped to raise from 75 to 100 pigs and 
also hoped to raise enough corn to feed them out and try 
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and pay off his chattel mortgage, when he received his allot- 
ment, it was between 7 and 8 acres for corn. This would 
not raise enough to feed his brood sows through the next 
winter, let alone to feed off the pigs which he hopes to 
raise and market. 

One farmer from southern Minnesota writes: 

Most of the farmers around here are opposed to cutting down 
their corn acreage. We ourselves are cut from 65 to 26 acres and 
others accordingly. The reduced acreage will not supply sufficient 
feed to take care of my hogs and dairy herd, and I will be forced 
to sell a part of my livestock this fall for lack of feed. 

Another farmer writes that he had planned to plant 65 
acres of corn, but was only given a quota of 16 acres. 
Another farmer who has 40 head of cattle and 240 acres 
of land was given a quota of 26 acres. Another from my 
home community writes me that he produced over a hundred 
acres of field corn last year and was given a quota of 55 
acres. He asks the question, “Where do we go from here, 
boys?” 

I have cited just a few of the complaints which have 
reached my office, and if we can rely upon the statement 
made by Mr. Wickard, we will find that more than 500,000 
farmers in the corn area are registering strenuous objections 
over the unjust corn-acreage allotments made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for their individual farms. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL CRACKS DOWN ON FARMERS 

When the aggrieved farmers presented their petitions to 
the Secretary of Agriculture asking for adjustments in the 
unfair distribution of individual acreage allotments, the only 
response that they received were the harsh and dictatorial 
words of Claude R. Wickard, a division director, and spokes- 
man for the Secretary of Agriculture. He responded and 
used the following language to the Corn Belt farmers: 

The administration would not give an inch. The allotments have 
oe made according to law; the farmers can take them or leave 

em. 

Mr. Wickard also accused the Corn Belt organization of 
farmers of inspiring dissatisfaction and misrepresenting the 
facts. He indicated that the Department would begin an 
immediate drive to quash the so-called revolt of midwest 
farmers. It is also understood from good authority, that the 
Department dispatched several Secret Service operatives to 
attend the Macomb, Ill., meeting, which was held by farm- 
ers from six States in the area. 

Even Gov. Nelson G. Kraschel, of Iowa, one of the sup- 
porters of the compulsory control law, recognized the unfair 
treatment given to farmers when he telegraphed Secretary 
Wallace and urged the elimination of “glaring inequities.” 
No doubt, he received the same answer as Mr. Wickard gave 
to the farmers. 

Apparently, Secretary Wallace does not like these obstacles 
coming from the farmers in his home territory to obstruct his 
long-cherished dream of control over American farmers, and 
therefore he has ordered his assistants to crack down by say- 
ing, “We will not give an inch, and you can take it or leave 
it.” The Secretary will find that he is not dealing with 
puppets or pawns, when he orders the Corn Belt farmers “to 
take it or leave it.’ They know what they want when they 
want it, and I am willing to trust the final answer to their 
judgment as honest and hard working, liberty-loving Ameri- 
can citizens. 

FALLACIES OF CORN PROGRAM 

In addition to the glaring inequities in the distribution of 
individual corn acreage in the so-called commercial corn 
area, I want to call your attention to some other important 
facts which disclose the fallacy of the entire program. While 
I am opposed to compulsion in any form over agriculture in 
this country, the scheme has been enacted into law and we 
must face the facts as they exist. 

Tabulated figures furnished me by the Department of 
Agriculture disclose that there are 4,723,836 farmers produc- 
ing corn in the United States. In 1937 these corn farmers 
planted 96,483,000 acres of corn, which yielded a production 
of 2,644,995,000 bushels, 
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The Secretary of Agriculture has designated 566 counties in 
12 States of the Corn Belt as the commercial corn area. 
There are 1,058,259 corn farmers living in this area. They 
have been designated for control. Three million six hundred 
and sixty-five thousand five hundred and seventy-seven corn 
farmers living outside of the area are not subject to contro] in 
any manner, and they can raise as much corn as they desire. 
To illustrate what is actually being done at this very moment, 
hundreds of thousands of farmers in the South are planting 
millions of additional acres of corn on the 17,000,000 acres of 
cotton land which they were forced to take out of cotton 
production for this year. It is estimated that the cotton 
South will increase its corn acreage over 1937, from 5,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 acres. The balance of their usable land will 
be planted to peanuts and other competitive crops, and mil- 
lions of acres will be put into legumes and grasses for feed 
to livestock and dairy herds. We will also find by harvest 
time that in all other parts of the country where corn is 
produced, outside of the corn area, there will be a tremendous 
increase in corn acreage. 

Of the total 1937 crop of corn of 2,644,995,000 bushels, the 
million farmers in the commercial corn area produced 
1,617,142,560 bushels of corn, on approximately 48,000,000 
acres of land. The yield was high last year, and a good crop 
resulted. The 3,700,000 corn farmers living outside of the 
commercial corn area produced 1,027,852,440 bushels of corn 
on approximately 58,500,000 acres. If these farmers, who are 
not controlled, only plant the same acreage as they had in 
1937, and secure a normal yield of 25 bushels to the acre, 
they will produce nearly 1,500,000,000 bushels of corn. Fur- 
ther, should 10,000,000 acres of additional land be planted to 
corn outside of the area, it would be necessary to add another 
250,000,000 bushels to the Nation’s corn supply. 

Now let us see what effect this will have upon the corn 
farmers in the commercial corn area. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has taken the 10-year average 1928-37 of approx- 
imately 49,000,000 acres of planted corn from which the cut 
is to be made for the farmers in the controlled area. He 
has definitely fixed the corn acreage allotment for the com- 
mercial area at 40,491,279 acres. This acreage is broken 
down into State, county, and individual farm allotments. 
If the farmers within the area desire to secure from the 
Federal Government the benefit payments of 10 cents a 
bushel on normal production, which amounts to around $3.50 
an acre, they must confine their corn plantings to the acre- 
age allotted to them by the Secretary of Agriculture. There 
is also some question as to whether or not the farmers within 
the area will be able to secure any Federal loan on their corn 
whatsoever, irrespective of the national supply on hand at 
harvesttime. The matter of making loans upon any farm 
commodity, at any time, rests wholly upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the President. However, both the law and 
regulations are very clear in the matter of loans on corn 
when the supply exceeds the level fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. No loans will be made if more than one-third 
of the farmers raising corn and living in the commercial area 
vote against compulsory marketing quotas. 

To return to the original proposition of detriment to the 
corn farmers living within the area, it is my contention that 
the farmers outside of the area will raise such a large amount 
of corn that their production will offset the decrease of corn 
production in the commercial area. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture uses national production figures in determining his 
orders, and since his edicts only affect the farmers in the 
controlled area, they are bound to suffer the consequences of 
whatever production may occur outside of the area. The 
result will be lower prices for corn throughout the country, 
and the controlled farmer will have less corn and other prod- 
ucts produced from corn to sell, and consequently will suffer 
serious financial damage as a result of the control program. 

REFERENDUM AND COMPULSORY MARKETING QUOTAS 

If the production of corn for 1938 plus the carry-over from 

1937 exceeds the national supply level as fixed by the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture—estimated to be slightly in excess of 
2,700,000,000 bushels—he will establish compulsory market- 
ing quotas only for corn farmers living within the commer- 
cial corn area. By compulsory marketing quotas is meant 
the amount of corn that a farmer may sell, feed, or give 
away. The excess corn that any farmer may have or pro- 
duce above his marketing quota must be placed in storage 
and under seal. If any controlled farmer disposes of any 
of the sealed corn, he immediately becomes subject to a 
penalty of 15 cents a bushel for every bushel which has 
disappeared from the corncrib. This penalty is collectible 
in the Federal courts. 

Before the marketing quotas become effective the Secretary 
is required to conduct a referendum in the commercial corn 
area. All farmers raising corn within the area are entitled 
to vote, irrespective of participation in the soil-conservation 
program. If two-thirds of the farmers within the area vote 
for markefing quotas, compulsory marketing becomes opera- 
tive and the penalties attach automatically to all farmers 
within the area. 

COMMERCIAL CORN-PRODUCING AREA 

The following States and counties have been designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture as the commercial corn area 
for the crop year of 1938: 

Illinois: All counties. 

Indiana: All counties except Brown, Clarke, Crawford, 
Floyd, Harrison, Jefferson, Lawrence, Martin, Monroe, Ohio, 
Orange, Perry, Scott, Spencer, and Switzerland. 

Iowa: All counties. 

Michigan: Branch, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Monroe, and St. 
Joseph. 

Minnesota: Big Stone, Blue Earth, Brown, Carver, Chip- 
pewa, Cottonwood, Dakota, Dodge, Faribault, Fillmore, Free- 
born, Goodhue, Grant, Houston, Jackson, Kandiyohi, Lac 
Qui Parle, Le Sueur, Lincoln, Lyon, McLeod, Martin, Meeker, 
Mower, Murray, Nicollet, Nobles, Olmsted, Pipestone, Red- 
wood, Renville, Rice, Rock, Scott, Sibley, Stevens, Swift, 
Traverse, Wabasha, Waseca, Watonwan, Winona, Wright, 
and Yellow Medicine. 

Missouri: Adair, Andrew, Atchison, Audrain, Barton, Bates, 
Benton, Boone, Buchanan, Caldwell, Callaway, Cape Girard- 
eau, Carroll, Cass, Chariton, Clark, Clay, Clinton, Cooper, 
Daviess, De Kalb, Gentry, Grundy, Harrison, Henry, Holt, 
Howard, Jackson, Johnson, Knox, Lafayette, Lewis, Lincoln, 
Linn, Livingston, Macon, Marion, Mercer, Mississippi, Mon- 
iteau, Monroe, Montgomery, New Madrid, Nodaway, Pemi- 
scott, Perry, Pettis, Pike, Platte, Putnam, Ralls, Randolph, 
Ray, St. Charles, St. Clair, Saline, Schuyler, Scotland, Scott, 
Shelby, Stoddard, Vernon, and Worth. 

Nebraska: All counties except Arthur, Banner, Blaine, Box 
Butte, Brown, Chase, Cherry, Cheyenne, Dawes, Deuel, 
Garden, Garfield, Grant, Holt, Hooker, Keith, Keyapaha, 
Kimball, Lincoln, Logan, Loup, McPherson, Morrill, Rock, 
Scotts Bluff, Sheridan, Sioux, Thomas, and Wheeler. 

Ohio: All counties except Ashtabula, Athens, Belmont, 
Carroll, Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Gallia, Geauga, Guernsey, 
Harrison, Hocking, Jackson, Jefferson, Lake, Lawrence, 
Lorain, Mahoning, Medina, Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Musk- 
ingum, Noble, Portage, Stark, Summit, Trumbull, Tuscara- 
was, Vinton, Washington, and Wayne. 

South Dakota: Bon Momme, Brookings, Charles, Mix, Clay, 
Davison, Douglas, Hanson, Hutchinson, Kingsbury, Lake, 
Lincoln, McCook, Minnehaha, Moody, Turner, Union, and 
Yankton. 

Wisconsin: Dane, Grant, Green, Iowa, Lafayette, and Rock. 

Kansas: Anderson, Atchison, Brown, Coffee, Crawford, 
Doniphan, Douglas, Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson, Jewell, 
Johnson, Leavenworth, Linn, Lyon, Marshall, Miami, 
Nemaha, Norton, Osage, Phillips, Pottawatomie, Republic, 
Riley, Shawnee, Smith, and Washington. 

Kentucky: Fulton, Henderson, Hickman, and Union. 
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INCONSISTENT POLICIES 


After studying 52 pages of the compulsory- control law and 
hundreds of pages of rules, regulations, and instructions 
issued by the Secretary and his staff, it looks to me as 
though, through compulsory control over our basic agricul- 
tural commodities, the administration might be getting ready 
to do some more trading with foreigners under new trade 
agreements. While it is not consistent, it appears that the 
administration is trying to compel our farmers to produce 
less so that foreign farmers may ship more into this country 
of the same products which are now being curtailed in pro- 
duction in the United States. 

A study of the competitive imports for the past 5 years 
tells its own story, and is one of the responsible factors for 
falling farm prices in the United States. These import fig- 
ures were supplied from records of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A few competitive farm imports sold in United States 


Products 1933 1937 


74, 658 494, 945 
6,470 | 16, 555, 218 
2,925,517 | 74, 830, 480 
62, 474,911 | 191,906,012 


1,021,806 II. 110, 762 
48, 396, 740 
160, 288| 86, 
10,286,236 | 17,423, 837 
N 10, 384, 108 


one r 
109, 485, 885 | 371, 243, 456 


It took from fifteen to twenty million acres of foreign farm 
land to produce the above imports which were sold in the 
United States in competition with the production from Amer- 
ican farms; Since this is mainly a discussion on corn, I 
want to particularly call your attention to the 1937 imports 
of 86,337,348 bushels of corn. At the rate of 25 bushels to 
the acre, which is the normal. production for the United 
States, our farmers were deprived of the use of 3,453,490 
acres of corn land on their farms. Our farmers were also 
deprived of the home market, and this country paid foreign 
corn farmers the enormous sum of $56,184,246 for their corn. 

THE RIGHT OF PETITION 

Every American citizen is guaranteed the right of petition. 
The farmers of the Corn Belt area have the right to come 
to Washington with their complaints, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who demanded the passage of the law, should 
now satisfactorily adjust the glaring inequities perpetrated 
in the name of the law upon these farmers. This should be 
done at once; and if the Secretary does not do so, Congress 
should repeal the compulsory features of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. I feel certain that the farmers will 
never be satisfied until compulsion is stricken from the stat- 
ute books. 

When Secretary Wallace insisted on the passage of the 
compulsory-control features of the 1938 law, it is quite appar- 
ent now that he did not understand the resultant inequities, 
or he deliberately misled the majority in Congress and hood- 
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winked them into passing a law that would work a hardship 
upon the majority of the farmers of this Nation. 

If Congress repeals the compulsory-control features of ex- 
isting law, what beneficial legislation will we find upon our 
statute books for agriculture? We would have practically 
everything for the benefit of farmers as we now have with 
the exception of regimentation and compulsory control. The 
Soil Conservation Act of 1936 would remain. It is a volun- 
tary plan, with no compulsion for any farmer. It authorized 
$500,000,000 in benefit payments to farmers who voluntarily 
joined in the soil-conservation program. The control law 
contains no additional appropriations or benefits. The vol- 
untary law was favored by a large majority of the Members 
and well received by the farmers of the Nation. We would 
also have the law which provided for reasonable loans on 
farm products. Also, the law which provided for the use of 
30 percent of the customs receipts, amounting to around 
$130,000,000 annually, to be used in aiding farmers in dis- 
posing of seasonal and national surpluses, as well as many 
other laws of past and recent action to aid agriculture in 
solving its difficult problems. 

Thus the argument that there would be no law for the 
benefit of agriculture if we repealed compulsory control falls 
of its own weight. The farmers of the country would con- 
tinue this year to operate their farms under all beneficial 
laws as they existed in 1937. These laws were voluntary 
and the farmers generally were satisfied with the prices they 
received for their farm products until the fall of 1937, when 
the President called a special session of Congress to enact 
control legislation, and the administration began its defia- 
tionary program, which caused falling prices for all agri- 
cultural products, reduction of purchasing power, the closing 
of factories, and unemployment and relief rolls equaling the 
low point of 1932. 

It seems to me and I am sure that the majority of farmers 
will agree—that the time has come when we should apply 
some real, common horse sense to the solution of the difficult 
farm problem. Many of the laws passed by Congress have 
been beneficial to agriculture. However, when we look at 
the crazy quilt of inconsistent schemes developed in Wash- 
ington during the past 5 years in the name of agricultural 
relief, many of us feel that if the present policy and com- 
pulsion continues, our agriculture will become completely dis- 
located and most of our farmers ruined. 

The New Deal program for agriculture has left everyone 
bewildered. They have our farmers produce less and then 
invite foreign farmers to produce more competitive products 
for shipment into this country; they spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to make millions of acres of new irrigated 
land out of the deserts of the West so that we can produce 
more; they have the cotton and tobacco farmers go out of 
historic production and pay them a subsidy, out of the 
Treasury, to raise large quantities of corn, hogs, beef, and 
dairy products; and last, but not least, they now insist on 
taking over the management of every man’s farm to be con- 
trolled by bureaucrats from Washington. Can you blame us 
for being bewildered? As my friend from home said, “Where 
do we go from here?” 

If the Secretary of Agriculture and the Congress did not 
understand the new farm law when it passed, we may be sure 
that the farmers of the cotton South and the Corn Belt 
now understand it. A majority of them did not want such 
& law 6 months ago and they do not want it today, 

The farmers of the Corn Belt who are now organizing 
against compulsory control from Washington are in the 
right. The colleagues in Congress who joined with me in our 
attempt to eliminate compulsory control from the admin- 
istration’s farm bill in December believed then that we were 
speaking for the majority of farmers. We now know that 
we were in the right, and I thank God and the founders 
of this Republic that the rights and liberties of these Ameri- 
can farmers and all of our citizens are securely protected 
within the cloak of the Constitution of the United States 
with its Bill of Rights, the right of franchise, the love for 
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our American democracy and its representative form of 
government and an independent judiciary, and that the un- 
American laws and unjust acts now being forced upon them 
may be corrected under our American system of government. 
LApplause.] 

[Description of Macomb (II.) farm meeting, April 27, 1938] 
THOUSANDS JOIN CORN BELT REVOLT ON CROP CONTROL—-MOVEMENT 

SPREADS OVER WEST; ILLINOIS RALLY HEARS CHARGE ALLOTMENTS WILL 

RUIN MANY OF FARMERS 

(By Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., a staff correspondent) 

Macoms, ILL., April 27.— Thousands of Corn Belt farmers tonight 
jammed the Macomb Armory and massed in the cobblestoned 
street outside to protest against the Roosevelt administration’s 


crop-control program. 
From a score of Illinois corn- 


from Indiana, 

called by the Corn Belt Liberty League, organized 

McDonough County farmers to express their dissatisfaction with 
the corn acreage allotment recently prescribed under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Tilden Burg, of Sciota, Ill., president of the league, warned his 
fellow farmers that “the corn allotments for many of us are plainly 
ruinous,” and pointed out that the charge that “favoritism” had 
influenced the fixing of acreage allotments was heard everywhere. 

“Above all else,“ Mr. Burg said, “we are fighting for freedom. We 
positively refuse to accept the view that we must sacrifice all free- 
dom to obtain prosperity. On the other hand, we believe that 
loss of freedom means poverty and ruin. Turning our farms over 
to compulsory methods of farming cannot be the sound method 
of getting prosperity.” 

Thus he sounded the keynote in the growing Middle West revolt 
against the Roosevelt administration’s crop-control program. The 
movement launched here in the heart of the Corn Belt is the most 
extensive uprising of farmers since the late Milo Reno led the 
“farm holiday” in Iowa 5 years ago. 

A bushel basketful of telegrams and letters from all corn-pro- 
ducing States gave striking proof of the interest which the re- 
bellion has aroused among farmers far beyond the limits of the 
county where it began. One telegram, from Norman J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, Washington, expressed encourage- 
ment for the movement. 

A Grange officer from St. Louis was in Macomb today to confer 
3 the league on extending the rebellion to eastern 


At tonight’s meeting plans were made for organization of county 
units, first memberships were accepted, and six vice presidents— 
three Republicans and three Democrats—were elected. 

“The purpose of our organization,” Mr. Burg said, “is to oppose 
in every honorable way the un-American of crop control 
which is being forced upon us. The most of us have spent our 
entire lives on the farm. We have an affection for our lands and 
an interest in the operation of our lands that probably cannot be 
understood by politicians in Washington. Our farms will not be 
the same when, instead of planning their operation along sane 
lines, we have job holders coming from Washington to tell us what 
we can plant and what we cannot plant, perhaps under threat of 
prosecution and penalty. 

“In recent weeks we have received corn allotments that for many 
of us are plainly ruinous. Everywhere we hear the charge, hon- 
estly made, that favoritism has infiuenced the fixing of allotments. 
We have compulsory control fastened upon farmers in other sec- 
tions. We have the same sort of dictation awaiting us unless we 
organize and fight. 

“We have been surprised at the support given this movement. A 
handful of us talked about this problem and the threat facing us. 
We decided to have a meeting to talk it over; that was a week ago 
last Monday. We expected not more than 100 or 200 farmers. 
Instead, we had a crowd of at least 1,500. Those present de- 
manded that the movement continue and be expanded. We are 
doing that now. 

“If you believe in freedom on the farm and if you believe in the 
theory of plenty instead of the theory of scarcity, we invite you to 
join with us. We need the strength of numbers if we are to be 
heard in Washington. It is the solemn pledge of the officers and 
the members of this organization that we will remain nonpolitical, 
as we have been and as we now are. Our only interest and our 
only purpose is the preservation of our rights to operate our farms 
as we see fit.” 

A second speaker was John E. Waters, of Madison, Wis., who 
from 1929 to 1933 taught power farming to the Soviets. Tonight 
he told the farmers here that if they submitted to the present 
trend of A. A. A. “dictatorship” they would end up eventually with 
a dictatorship possessing all the Soviet refinements of blood 
purges, exile, break-down of the home and family, class hatred, 
starvation, regimentation, spies, and bureaucratic graft. 

The Rev. Henry Bloomer, whose Methodist Church has the largest 
congregation in Macomb, speaking as owner and operator of two 
farms, strongly condemned the New Deal agricultural policies, and 
so did Lowell McDaniel, who drove 300 miles from Indianapolis to 
be present tonight. 

The reduction in corn acreage ordered by the A. A. A. is so 
severe that the farmers assert they will make more money by 
ignoring the acreage allotments than they would receive in Gov- 
ernment benefits for compliance. 
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JUVENILE COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
Mr. PALMISANO submitted a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H. R. 4276) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to create a juvenile court in and for the District of 
Columbia,” and for other purposes. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE ON MONOPOLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAYBURN). Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, many of us were 
startled when we read the Presidential message on monopoly 
communicated to the Senate last Friday. We had hoped 
that Mr. Roosevelt was sincere when he recently informed 
the press of his desire to cooperate with business. We 
believed attacks on business were at last to be discontinued. 
Particularly amazing to many of us were his words, “Among 
us today a concentration of private power without equal 
in history is growing.” The word “private” stands out be- 
cause while the Chief Executive now asks legislation to resist 
private power he just as surely likes public power for him- 
self as evidenced by his never unhesitating demand on 
Congress to delegate their constitutional powers to him. As 
far as I am individually concerned I am personally much 
more worried about continued delegation of extreme power 
to the Chief Executive than I am about the concentration of 
private power to unnamed and mythical individuals, whom 
he characterizes “economic royalists,” “barons,” and “feudal 
lords.” 

There is no subject before the American people today that 
is of greater importance to them than is the subject of 
monopoly, whether it be monopoly of power by a Chief 
Executive or industrial monopoly. The question of indus- 
trial monopoly, however, pales into insignificance when 
weighed against the increasing monopoly of legal power now 
vested in the executive department of our Government and 
especially in the President of this democratic Federal Union 
of States. This concentration in Mr. Roosevelt is seriously 
impairing the effectiveness of private enterprise as a way 
of providing employment for labor and capital. Coupled 
with these excessive powers is the knowledge that we are 
now to embark on a spending campaign that contemplates 
the wanton expenditure of approximately $10,000,000,000 
to satisfy the recommendations and demands made to 
Congress by Mr. Roosevelt. He demands that when, 
where, and how this money is to be spent will be according 
to the whims of the President himself or that of his ap- 
pointed officers. Mr. Speaker, the records show that in his 
messages to Congress the past 2 months alone, the Presi- 
dent has recommended the appropriation of more money to 
be spent the current year than the total combined incomes 
of 32,000,000 men, women, and children who in their sweat 
and their toil produced on American farms all the fat, food, 
and fiber, not alone to feed all the people of this country but 
the export market, which the Secretary of State is so proud 
to boast. 

This Presidential message to Congress on monopoly makes 
many of us believe that instead of having a constitutional 
government of representative democracy based on certain 
fundamental and sound principles we have a government of 
demagoguery based on prejudice, class hatred, and sensa- 
tionalism; the sensationalism constituting appeals to the 
misguided, that some mythical and hidden foe or corpora- 
tion is the only thing standing between them and their 
achievement of the much hoped for Utopia. Assurances 
still emanate from the White House promising everything, 
but delivering nothing, calculated to instill into the minds 
of a forgotten people that it will not be long now until they 
will come to the pot of gold, providing we deliver these 
so-called blackguards of industry into the hands of the 
Philistines. 

Mr. Speaker, hear me now on this: That if the President 
will cease his attacks on private enterprise, abate the fears 
caused by his ceaseless mouthings, I am certain that frozen 
bank deposits will become liquid, private investments will 
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then come out of hiding, and the American farmers and in- 
dustrial workers will march down a highway to a normal 
American prosperity. His preachment of class distinction, 
class hatred, and class bitterness is the very height of dema- 
goguery and smirks of the cheap political practice of the 
rapple rousing politician. Quoting again the words of the 
President, I continue to read from his message: 

The individual must be encouraged to exercise his own judgment 


and venture his own savings, not in stock gamblings but in new 
enterprise, investment. 


Mr. Speaker, I now ask what single enterprise, what new 
development, what new industry was built in the United 
States under the guidance of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
except the vast enterprise of public relief? It does not seem 
so long ago that the present President of the United States, 
before he assumed his high office, was president of a “get- 
rich-by-night scheme,” what might be properly called stock 
gambling. 

Mr, Speaker, we in America no longer enjoy political ad- 
ministration of progress and of law. Constitutional and 
representative government has now gone and we are governed 
by strict partisanship, personality, and demagoguery. 

A government dedicated to demagoguery now being pre- 
served and perpetuated by auction-block elections, bought 
with the taxpayers’ money cannot long endure. Now is the 
time that we elected Members of Congress assure Henry Ford, 
who employs hundreds of thousand of men and women, the 
railroads with a pay roll of nearly a million and who are 
under a gigantic financial strain, the insurance companies 
with the life savings of millions, the banks with billions of 
dollars to invest but afraid, and many other leaders of Ameri- 
can industry and business, who give gainful employment, we 
do not intend to let the President persecute them but desire 
to help them. 

As a member of the legal profession, as a Member of Con- 
gress, I have studied for many years the antitrust laws. I 
do not accept the contention of the President that there is 
any inadequacies of existing laws pertaining to monopolies. 
Even if I did agree I would still believe it unwise to remedy 
the defects at this time. With more unemployment than we 
had when Mr. Roosevelt assumed office, caused by reform 
legislation against business, it seems to me that we should 
forget reform legislation for the present at least and give our 
undivided attention to recovery legislation. In the mean- 
time regulation of monopolies through the enforcement of the 
Clayton Act and the Sherman Act should and would prove 
sufficient. 

In support of the contentions Mr. Roosevelt cites certain 
figures of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, revealing what he 
claims to be amazing facts. To me after careful scrutiny 
they are not as astonishing as he would like to have us be- 
lieve. It is true that a small percentage of corporations do 
hold a majority of corporate assets, but that of itself is not 
surprising. For instance, there are thousands of small cor- 
porations in each of our districts whose total corporate assets 
do not reach the sum of the railroad assets in our respective 
districts. Four or five of the large insurance companies in 
America unquestionably have larger assets than the total 
corporation assets of the agricultural States. The corporate 
assets of nonprofit corporations such as churches and hos- 
pitals alone might total more than the combined assets of 
several of the rural States. The corporate assets of one 
large bank is greater than the combined assets of thousands 
of small corporations whose individual assets might be well 
under a thousand dollars. Would Mr. Roosevelt contend 
that we should break up the railroads, the insurance com- 
panies, the larger banks in smaller units? 

Prior to 1933 my home city of Galena, Ill., with a popula- 
tion of less than 4,000, had three banks. Each one of the 
banks had a president, a vice president, a cashier, and an 
assistant bookkeeper. They had three rents to pay, three 
heating plants, three light bills. After the moratorium the 
directors of the banks in conference, agreed on Galena hav- 
ing one bank, which means one president, one vice president, 
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one cashier, one rent bill, and so forth. The bank is getting 
along much better than if there were three banks in this 
small city. The people are served well. It is true the one 
bank has monopolistic features but Mr. Roosevelt himself 
would have to admit that it is better. 

Several years ago the same little city had two picture 
houses. The pictures were of cheaper variety, the equip- 
ment and the buildings were very poor. Recently one pro- 
prietor purchased the other picture house. The owner built 
a fine large edifice for picture goers. He purchased the best 
equipment. He shows nothing but the better pictures. His 
prices have remained the same yet the people are getting 
better service. True he has a monopoly, so-called, but, who 
would dispute that it is not for the best. In the event that 
he raises prices beyond the means of the people someone 
else will through free competition start another picture 
house. 

It is true these citations deal with monopolies in their 
smaller terms. My purpose in citing these cases is to allay 
the belief that all forms of monopoly either public or private 
are economically unsound. 

Taken as a whole natural monopolies are efficient, they are 
indispensable. While on the other hand wasteful competi- 
tion has brought about some of our most grave economic 
problems. I speak of the railroads in particular. The com- 
petition of our railroads today is the chief cause of their 
present plight. For example, anyone desiring to travel from 
the Nation’s Capital to Chicago has to make a choice be- 
tween two or more trains, each leaving at the same time, 
the same service, the same travel hours, the same fare. Each 
of these trains in making their daily trip from Washington 
to Chicago are carrying most of the time a one-fourth 
capacity, each is losing money on every run. Would Mr. 
Roosevelt insist that this competition is not wasteful. Rates 
positively could be reduced to the public benefit if either of 
these trains had the combined income of the several trains. 

People as a whole desire the regulation of large corpora- 
tions but they do not want them destroyed or even perse- 
cuted. They have, for instance, no desire to see the automo- 
bile industry cut up in smaller units. They were in hearty 
accord with the reorganization of the automobile industry of 
a few years ago when there was a consolidation of the high- 
cost producing ones with the more efficient. Little do I care 
whether the title to a plant is vested in a few or a million 
stockholders, What I desire is a cheaper and better car, and 
if it were not for the greatly increased taxes levied by this 
administration against the automobile corporations, these 
same corporations would have startled the world by their 
decrease in prices along with a better car. 

No other thing in America has done so much for our ad- 
vancement, for our high standard of living which has been 
the envy of the rest of the world, as has the pooling of the 
resources by our individuals. We all admire rugged in- 
dividualism but we realize the many splendid things that 
could not have been possible except by the cooperation of 
the many. We know rugged individualism is private enter- 
prise. We know rugged individualism in business means & 
one-man business. We know it is opposite to monopoly. 

What brings about monopoly? Perhaps some rugged 
individualist in the home city of our Speaker, Jasper, Ala., 
rightfully believed his city should have a streetcar line. 
Individually, he did not have the finances to build it alone, 
but by reason that other rugged individualists were in accord 
with his views, they pooled their resources and gave the 
public a much needed service. Twenty miles from Jasper, in 
another city, other rugged individualists might have done 
the same thing, each corporation having its own officers, 
with a multiplicity of expenses. Perhaps the stockholders 
agreed for the best interest of everyone concerned there 
should be a merger. They do merge their interests and this 
same procedure follows in many other cities. Various street- 
car lines are thus placed under one head, expenses are re- 
duced. It is true on the records cited by Mr. Roosevelt 
that the total assets of the new corporation would show 
monopolistic enlargement of corporate assets, but do you 
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think they should be persecuted? Is not regulation suf- 
cient? Should not we as a Government give them every help 
instead of extending more difficulties upon them? Is it not 
true that a corporation is made up of many rugged indi- 
vidualists who working alone could do very little? Is it not 
true, Mr. Speaker, that the people of the respective States 
determine the question instead of bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton, in rare cases where there is sole Federal jurisdiction? 

Without question, Mr. Speaker, the greatest monopoly in 
the United States is the Bituminous Coal Commission with 
its price-fixing codes and mandates. By reason of Federal 
laws these coal companies have been licensed to band to- 
gether fixing the prices of coal. Under the supervision of 
Federal bureaucrats these coal companies are compelled to 
do those monopolistic things which the President now con- 
demns and which they could not have done without Federal 
sanction. What a cry would come from the White House if 
automobile manufacturers, the cement, the steel, the lum- 
ber industries would have similarly banded together and 
fixed the price of their products. The appalling thing about 
the Coal Act to me is that the price of coal was monopolisti- 
cally price-fixed without contemplating a single penny of 
increase in the wage rate of the miners who mine the coal 
from out of the bowels of the earth. 

It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that the easiest way to 
destroy rugged individualism is to destroy the American 
corporation structure. When the Federal Government takes 
it upon itself to destroy or persecute, whether it be rugged 
individualism or a corporation, then indeed are we headed 
for a Fascist state. 

Many believe that this message of Mr. Roosevelt’s is more 
personal than it is to help business or the consuming public. 
Many sincere people believe Mr. Roosevelt desires to “get 
even” with the Supreme Court, with Mr. Ford, and others be- 
cause they differed with him on the N. R. A. Many believe 
this is the beginning of planned restrictions for all business, 
both large and small, like under the N. R. A. 

Has Mr. Roosevelt told Members of Congress of his plans? 
He has not convinced this body that if his recommendations 
are approved it will help business and put the millions of 
unemployed back to work. Is there any economy in his 
proposal? 

The Chief Executive has asked for an appropriation of 
$700,000 to investigate and prosecute monopolies. This ad- 
ditional money to what the N. R. A. spent in its inquisition 
against business. In the Department of Commerce, division 
in charge of N. R. A. records, one can find all the information 
desired about monopoly in industry. In that office Mr. 
Roosevelt can find voluminous codes for industry, the public 
hearings, the report of the Consumers Council, the reports 
and recommendations of the Labor Advisory Board, as well 
as the Industrial Advisory Board. There also can he find the 
complete history of American industry. It has already cost 
the taxpayers of this country millions of dollars to obtain 
this information. Businessmen from all walks of life were 
forced to come here and “tell their all.” If there were any- 
thing wrong after these extensive hearings and investiga- 
tions of corporations, why did not the Department of Justice 
and Mr. Roosevelt prosecute the same? 

The Federal Trade Commission has intensively studied 
and investigated the monopolistic aspects of the Sugar Insti- 
tute, the Cement and Lumber Institute. If there were any- 
thing wrong with them, why did not the Department of 
Justice prosecute the guilty parties? 

Let us be honest with ourselves. There is no apparent need 
of persecution. We have not been given a single good reason 
for any immediate action. Would it mot be for the best 
interests of the country in its entirety, if the conservative 
Democrats and Republicans would unite once again as they 
did on the Supreme Court packing and reorganization bills, 
and see to it that the message of the President remains dor- 
mant in committee. I know that every thoughtful citizen 
who desires that this country return to a normal condition 
wants just that thing done. Let us not fail now. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I believe the gentleman from Illinois, who is 
a good lawyer and a sound economist, does well to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that the Congress at this 
time call a halt on this concentration of power in the hands 
of an individual and take back unto itself the constitutional 
prerogatives we have already granted under the cry of “emer 
gency.” I wanted to say to the gentleman that one of the 
amazing things about the President's message on monopoly 
is the fact he asked us to give him $500,000 to investigate 
monopolistic practices, whereas the committee that is to 
investigate the T. V. A. has been granted only $50,000. Does 
not the gentleman think there is a rather wide margin be- 
tween the two sums of money? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. A very wide margin. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


P. W. A. ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to address myself to 
a statement inserted in the Recorp by my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] on the 
question of P. W. A. On Thursday, April 28, the gentleman 
inserted in the Recorp a table prepared by himself indicating 
that the philosophy of per capita expenditures by States 
should be considered. I fear that his statement may create 
confusion in the minds of those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The question of the per capita expenditures by States was 
never an element considered when the P. W. A. agency was 
instituted. I make that statement because I am afraid that 
the country might be misled. As I have just stated, the ques- 
tion of expenditure by States never did enter and should not 
enter. It was created for the specific purpose of relief and 
employment. Projects were to be approved all over the 
Union so long as they were meritorious and could qualify un- 
der the rules and regulations and policies of the P. W. A. I 
would not have mentioned it except the fact that he men- 
tions the State of Louisiana, and as dean of that delegation 
I feel it incumbent upon me to make some explanation with 
regard to the statements put into the RECORD. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUEN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. As dean of the delegation, will the gen- 
tleman advise the House just what process he used in order 
to get so large a proportion of the money assigned to his 
State? 

Mr. DEROUEN. That is the purpose of my remarks and 
I shall be very glad to do that. In 1937 we had a long list of 
pending projects in the files of P. W. A. that were approved, 
but none of them had been allocated to the State. In the 
Fourth Congressional District, along the State line of Ar- 
kansas, in Caddo Parish, not one dollar for P. W. A. projects 
was approved, and in the lower section a very small number. 
For instance, in 1937 suppose a State had 60 percent of its 
projects approved and adopted and another had only 4 per- 
cent, the pending list in 1938 shows a very large volume, 
Getting back to the question of the gentleman from Michigan, 
the improvements sought under the P. W. A. were to give em- 
ployment, to keep the mills and factories open, to create a 
large volume of commerce which the railroads would trans- 
port. We have one project in the State pending right now 
which will cost several million dollars, and what is it? It is a 
project that will concentrate all of the railroads from Cali- 
fornia and all sections west of the Mississippi River to cross 
the river at Baton Rouge. In that project the grant is 
several million dollars, it is true, but do not forget the State 
of Louisiana contributed to the Treasury of the United States 
last year $34,000,000. What I have in mind, first and fore- 
most, is the fact that we should deal with this agency— 
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P. W. A—not as a question of per capita expenditure, but 
as a relief measure for the unemployed. I do not care 
whether it is in the East, the North, the South, or the West. 
I am for these projects so long as they will contribute to the 
relief of unemployment. 

Based on a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the non-Federal Public Works Administration program 
for 1937, a Federal grant of 45 percent would require an 
expenditure of Federal Government funds of $61.24 per man- 
month of employment, either at the site of construction or 
in the production and transportation of construction mate- 
rials and equipment, 

All of the employment provided by such a program would 
be in private industry at prevailing rates of wages. 

At this point, I wish to list the steel material which will 
be required to construct the one bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Baton Rouge, La., as follows, to wit: 

Reinforced steel to be used on approaches to the bridge, 
243,000 pounds; structural steel, 15,813,000 pounds; rein- 
forced steel on bridge, 350,000 pounds; steel rails on bridge, 
940,000 pounds. 

On the main river-crossing structure it is estimated there 
will be used 5,320,000 pounds of carbon steel; 122,760,000 
pounds of silicon steel; 1,760,000 pounds of I-bars; 850,000 
pounds of castings; 3,500,000 pounds of highway steel ties, 
and 805,000 pounds of reinforced steel. 

All this material will be purchased from the steel mills 
of the East. There will also be used a very large tonnage 
of cement, lumber, and so forth, that will give the railroads 
considerable revenue for transportation. In addition to the 
above, the several railroads will have to adjust their tracks 
and incur expenses as follows: 

Gulf Coast Lines, build a connection fifty-seven hun- 
dredths mile in length at a cost of $19,000 per mile, and a 
double track 2.8 miles in length at a cost of $35,000 per 
mile. 

Texas & Pacific, build a connection, single track, 1.6 miles 
in length at a cost of $19,000 per mile, and a double-track 
connection three-tenths mile in length at a cost of $35,000 
per mile. 

Southern Pacific, build a single-track connection 2 miles 
-in length at a cost of $19,000 per mile. 

- It is accepted that the material which enters in the exe- 
cution of a P. W. A. project is as follows: 

First. Iron and steel. 

Second. Foundry and machine-shop products, including 
machinery. 

Third. Lumber and millwork. 

Fourth. Cement. 

Fifth. Concrete products. 

Sixth. Bricks, tiles, and so forth. 

Seventh. Heating materials. 

Eighth. Plumbing materials. 

Ninth. All other minor material. 

Mr. Speaker, I again repeat that the element of per cap- 
ita expenditure does not now, and never did enter in the 
‘consideration of P. W. A. projects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Louisiana has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a radio 
‘address delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Appendix and to 
include therein two letters sent to me by constituents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House and to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BY WHOM AND HOW IS INDUSTRY STRANGLED, THE WORKINGMAN MADE 
TO PAY TRIBUTE, AND THE CITIZEN DEPRIVED OF THE RIGHT OF FREE 
SPEECH? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, industry is being strangled 
by the National Labor Relations Board’s interpretation and 
application of the Wagner law and the activities of the 
C. I. O., acting under the protection of that Board and the 
New Deal administration. 

Declaring its purpose to be “to diminish the causes of 
labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate and for- 
eign commerce, to create a National Labor Relations Board, 
and for other purposes,” the so-called Wagner Act became 
law on July 5, 1935. 

To accomplish its purpose the act established certain rights 
of the employees and defined, in a broad way, certain con- 
duct on the part of the employer which it was declared would 
interfere with the exercise of the rights so established. 

The act neither declared nor established any right of the 
employer and it provided no method for his protection 
against unfair practices on the part either of his employees 
or of labor organizers. 

The act created the National Labor Relations Board, 
composed of three members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. These 
three members were given authority to appoint an executive 
secretary and all attorneys, examiners, regional directors, 
and other employees that it might find necessary for the 
proper performance of the duties imposed upon it. 

RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 

Section 7 of the act provides: 

Employees shall have the right to. self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to n collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted 
activities, for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 

Section 8 of the act provides: 


It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exer- 
cise of the rights guaranteed in section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the formation or administra- 
tion of any labor organization or AOR financial or other 
support to it: Provided, 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 
Section 11 provides: 


For the purpose of all hearings and investigations, which, in the 

2 of the Board, are necessary and proper for the exercise of 
e powers vested in it by section 9 and section 10— 

(1) The Board, or its duly authorized agents or agencies, shall 
at all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose of examina- 
tion, and the right to copy any evidence of any person being in- 
vestigated or proceeded against that relates to any matter under 
investigation or in question, Any member of the Board shall haye 
power to issue subpenas req the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of any evidence that relates to any 
matter under investigation or in question, before the Board, its 
member, agent, or agency conducting the hearing or investigation. 
Any member of the Board, or any agent or agency designated by 
the Board for such purposes, may administer oaths and affirmations, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence. Such attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of such evidence may be required from 
any place in the United States or any Territory or possession thereof, 
at any designated place of hearing. 


Section 11 gives the Board, or any agent of the Board, the 
right to search for and to examine the private papers of any 
person being investigated or proceeded against that relate to 
any matter under investigation or in question, and the Board 
or any member of the Board may require the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of evidence at any place in the 
United States or any Territory or possession thereof at any 
designated place of hearing. Nor is any person excused from 
attending, testifying, or producing his private papers, on the 
ground that the testimony might tend to incriminate him. 

Subdivision (e) of section 10 authorizes the Board, if, in its 
opinion, any employer has been engaged in any unfair labor 
practice, to take such affirmative action, including reinstate- 
ment of employees, with or without back pay, as will effectu- 
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ate the policies of the act; that is, tend to diminish the cause 
of labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

THE ASSAULT UPON INDUSTRY 

Acting under the provisions of the Wagner Act just cited, 
the National Labor Relations Board has, in conjunction with 
the C. I. O., launched an attack against the employer, which 
will gradually but very effectively and with absolute certainty 
compel him to either give up his business or submit to Gov- 
ernment control. 

At the time the Senate was considering this act and before 
it became a law, the committee having it in charge, in its 
report to the Senate, said: 

The committee wishes to dispel any possible false impression that 
this bill is designed to compel the making of agreements or to per- 
mit governmental supervision of their terms. It must be stressed 
that the duty to bargain collectively does not carry with it the duty 
to reach an agreement, because the essence of collective bargaining 
is that either party shall be free to decide whether proposals made 
to it are satisfactory. 

The author of the law, Senator Wacner, wrote to the New 
York Sun in November 1935, stating: 

The law does not require any employer to sign any agreement 
of any kind. Congress has no power to impose such a requirement. 

Chief Justice Hughes, delivering the opinion of the Su- 

preme Court on April 12, 1937, upholding the Wagner Act, 
among other things, said: 
The act does not compel agreements between employers and em- 
ployees; it does not compel any agreement whatever; it does not 
prevent the employer from refusing to make a collective contract 
and hiring individuals on whatever terms the employer may by 
unilateral action determine. 

It will be noted that the author of the law, the Senate 
committee, the Supreme Court of the United States, all have 
stated in no uncertain terms that when a labor dispute arose 
between the employee and the employer, there was no provi- 
sion in the Wagner Act which compelled the employer and 
the employee to enter into any agreement whatsoever, nor 
was there any provision requiring them to sign any written 
agreement. 

DENIAL OF DAY IN COURT 

The old expression that even a dog is entitled to his day in 
court,” if it has not escaped the attention of those members 
of the N. L. R. B. who are interpreting and attempting to 
enforce the Wagner Act, is being disregarded by them. 

The thought that every person accused of either a felony, 
misdemeanor, or a civil wrong is entitled to a fair hearing 
seems never to have occurred to them. 

Not only are all rules of law which apply to the introduc- 
tion and the consideration of evidence disregarded, but the 
ordinary common sense which the average man on the street 
with or without education applies and uses in the determina- 
tion of questions which affect his interest have no place in 
their consideration of a charge against an employer. 

What Jones says Smith said about Brown, if it reflects un- 
favorably upon the conduct of the employer, when presented 
to the Board by even the most prejudiced of witnesses, be- 
comes an established fact, although there may be several valid 
reasons for the discharge of an employee, such as his disre- 
gard of printed rules promulgated to promote the safety of 
the worker himself or his fellow workers. 

If the man discharged is a member of the C. I. O. and has 
been active in advocating the doctrines of the C. I. O., the 
examiner and the Board itself all too frequently forthwith 
arrive at the conclusion that he was discharged because of 
his union activities. 

If the Board ever heard of the rule that a question should 
be decided by a preponderance of the evidence, it shows no 
intention of applying it. 

Although all men recognize that justice requires that a 
man accused of an offense or of a civil wrong is entitled to 
the presumption of innocence; that ordinarily, when a per- 
son is accused of some misconduct, the hearers require proof, 
the Board and its examiners seem to assume that the filing 
of a charge raises the presumption that the charge is true. 
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- Sooner or later the courts of the land will declare this 
whole procedure to be unlawful, or, if the courts do not so 
declare, public indignation and economic disaster following 
the rulings of the Board will compel the repeal of the law 
which sanctions it. 

The provision of the law which requires the courts to up- 
hold the conclusions of the Board or the trial examiner, if 
there be one word of testimony in the record to sustain 
them, deprives all those workers who do not belong to the 
contesting union and the employer as well of his day in 
court, or of a fair hearing. This provision of the law must 
be repealed or amended. 

With this attitude on the part of the Board in approach- 
ing the hearing, it is small wonder that independent work- 
ers, employers, and the public at large feel that the activities 
of the Board are largely in the nature of persecution. 

The present widespread demand for the dismissal of the 
present personnel of the Board, its examiners and investiga- 
tors, and for the amendment of the Wagner Act is undoubt- 
edly caused by the unfair and arbitrary methods employed. 

ORDERS WITHOUT HEARINGS 

As late as April of 1938 a court was compelled to inter- 
yene to prevent an examiner refusing to permit an em- 
ployer charged with an offense employing the attorney of 
his choice to represent him. 

Without a hearing of any kind an order was made pro- 
hibiting the attorney for the employer from appearing be- 
fore the Board. 

Commenting upon this order, Judge Otis of the United 
ae District Court of the Western District of Missouri, 
said: 

Before you have a hearing, you say, “I arbitrarily prohibit your 
appearance.” That is such an act of tyranny that, if a judge said 
it, it would be the subject of an impeachment. It is the most 
arbitrary action I ever heard of. 

In another case, after the Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals had ordered that the independent workers should have 
the right of being heard on appeal, the Board itself, when a 
petition was presented on the 5th day of March 1938, which 
was a Saturday, without hearing any further testimony, 
arbitrarily denied the prayer of the petitioner on March 8, 
thus demonstrating again that it does not believe in giving, 
and does not intend to give, an accused party that fair hear- 
ing which is one of the foundations upon which the liberty 
of our citizens rests. 

It is no answer to this arbitrary and unreasonable course 
to say that, if the Board be in error, its conduct can be 
corrected by the courts. In far too many cases, the activ- 
ities of the Board, especially against financially weaker com- 
panies, and most certainly against the independent workers, 
has resulted in their bankruptcy. 

It matters little to one accused before the Board that he 
may have a legal remedy, if his financial condition is such 
that he cannot employ attorneys and stenographers and 
pay for printing and so make available that remedy. Bills 
for stenographers’ fees, to say nothing of attorneys’ fees, 
in even the most trivial cases are not apt to be less than a 
thousand dollars. 

ARBITRARY AND UNLAWFUL ORDERS 

Although it has been established by the highest authority 
that neither a written agreement, nor any agreement, as a 
matter of fact, can be forced upon either employee or em- 
ployer, the N. L. R. B. attempts to overrule the Supreme 
Court and, presupposing that its unlawful demand that an 
agreement be reached will be complied with, orders that, 
when reached, that agreement be put in writing. 

In the opinion of the Board, a failure to reach a verbal 
agreement raises a presumption that the collective bargain- 
ing on the part of the employer has not been carried on in 
good faith. 

On April 6, the N. L. R. B. decided that the Inland Steel 
Co., of Chicago, violated the Wagner Act by declining, in 
advance of collective bargaining, to agree to a signed con- 
tract. 
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The Labor Board, criticizing the company because it re- 
fused to agree to enter into a written agreement, if one was 
reached, said: 

Such conduct (refusal) is simply not engaged in between con- 
cerns dealing as equals. 

It then proceeded: 


An employer is not privileged to deny collective bargaining to 
the representatives of his employees merely because he views the 
representatives as irresponsible. 


and then proceeded to make this most amazing statement: 


And the alleged irresponsibility is likewise irrelevant in deter- 
mining whether he must embody understandings in a written 
agreement, 


The Board orders an employer to put in writing any 
agreement which he may reach, even though the party with 
whom he is bargaining is irresponsible. Such an agreement 
would bind the employer, but it would be worthless in secur- 
ing to him any right or advantage contained in it. 

The futility of entering into either a written or verbal 
contract with an irresponsible party is demonstrated by the 
experience of General Motors, which had some 200 stoppages 
of work and strikes, notwithstanding the fact that it had a 
union contract. 

Chrysler furnishes another example. In May of 1937 it 
entered into a contract for a year with the U. A. W. 

Nevertheless, before the year was ended, production was 
stopped or slowed down 39 times. 

There is a record that, on 52 occasions, men were beaten, 
threatened, or coerced in the plants by the union. 

Committeemen of the unions spent nearly 75,000 hours of 
company time discussing alleged grievances of union mem- 
bers 


In addition to the loss by the company, 335,000 hours of 
work were lost and the wage loss alone was $318,000. 

The union in this instance refuses to live up to its 
contract. 

On the 7th of April, the Board ordered the Globe Cotton 
Mills of Augusta, Ga., to sign a union contract, if a collective- 
bargaining agreement was reached. 

The Board, in this second case, held that the refusal of 
the Globe Cotton Mills to agree in advance that, if and 
when it came to an agreement with the union, it would 
sign a contract, was a violation of the act. 

The Wagner Act does not provide for either mediation 
or arbitration, nor for the submission to any tribunal of the 
reasonableness of the demands or of the position taken by 
either employer or employee. 

Any provision of the law, if there were such, requiring the 
parties to reach an agreement, would not only be illegal but 
unreasonable from a practical standpoint. 

Such a provision in a law, that is, one which required the 
parties to meet and to agree, would mean that the stronger, 
either from a financial or a physical standpoint, would 
always prevail; that might would make right. 

If, in a factory where the wage had been a dollar an hour, 
the union should demand $2 and insist upon that demand, 
regardless of the ability of the employer to pay, an agree- 
ment might be reached, but the inevitable result would be 
the closing of the plant, the loss of all jobs. 

On the other hand, if the employer refused to pay a wage 
on which the worker could sustain himself, production would 
cease because of his physical inability to produce the manu- 
factured product. . 

On this point, that is, of an agreement between em- 
ployer and employee, all the Wagner Act requires is that 
they meet and, in good faith, attempt to reach an agree- 
ment. 

If either party in the beginning insists upon an impossible 
demand, efforts of the Labor Board or of the Governor of 
a State to force the parties to meet and remain in continu- 
ous session, as did Governor Murphy in the motor strikes in 
the spring of 1937, are but coercion and intimidation and 
result in no final, lasting solution. 
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A BIASED BOARD 7 

In many cases where a dispute has arisen, strikes have 
been called. In many instances forceful possession of fac- 
tory or mine has been taken, and, even though an over- 
whelming majority of those actually working were satisfied 
with wages, hours, and working conditions, they were, by a 
small minority, usually reenforced by invading “flying squad- 
rons” from other plants, cities, or States, owing allegiance to 
the C. I. O., driven from their jobs. 

In almost every instance C. I. O. organizers at once began 
the formation of a C. I. O. affiliate. When local and State 
authorities permitted these raiding invaders to hold posses- 
sion of factory or mine, those who desired to work were 
driven, whether they wished or not, into the C. I. O. organi- 
zation and subjected forthwith to the payment of an initia- 
tion fee, monthly dues, and special assessments, the amount 
of each determined, not by the workers themselves but by 
those who directed the activities of the C. I. O. 

In other instances where there were independent unions or 
union affiliates of the A. F. of L., those organizations were 
raided by the C. I. O. organizers. 

In almost every instance coercion, intimidation, and vio- 
lence followed. If C. I. O. considered itself strong enough 
to win an election, the N. L. R. B. readily granted an election. 
If it did not represent a majority, the election was delayed. 

In some instances, as in the recent Consumers Power Co. 
strike, which occurred on April 1, 1938, as long ago as De- 
cember of 1937, an A. F. of L. union demanded an election, 
and, in January 1938, an independent union made like 
demand. 

The Labor Board delayed and has not yet called an elec- 
tion. In this particular instance the strike itself may be laid 
directly on the doorstep of the N. L. R. B. because of its 
failure to call an election to determine the bargaining agent. 
Had that Board acted promptly and fairly, an election might 
easily have been held, the bargaining agent determined, and 
a contract entered into. 

It is no answer to this charge for the Board to say, as it 
does say, that it was waiting to determine a jurisdictional 
question. In two other cases, that of the Appalachian Power 
Co. and the New York Edison, involving the production and 
distribution of electricity, the Board had assumed jurisdic- 
tion, and its assumption of jurisdiction was upheld, in the 
first cited case, by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fourth 
Circuit on January 4, 1938; and, in the second, by the Cir- 
pee Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit on March 14, 

Here is one case at least where C. I. O. representatives 
seized possession of the generating and distributing plants 
upon which more than a million people depended for light 
and power, as the direct result of the failure of the Board 
to perform its statutory duty to aid in diminishing “the 
causes of labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate 
and foreign commerce.” 

In other instances, after a dispute arose, either between 
unions or between employer and employees, the Board has 
issued orders which place the employer, who is willing to 
bargain with any agency, who desires only to give employ- 
ment and to continue his business, between two opposing 
forces, which will ultimately either force him into bank- 
ruptcy or a discontinuance of his enterprise. The employer 
is ground between the upper and the nether millstones. 

ORDERS IMPOSSIBLE OF PERFORMANCE 

Regardless of a willingness on the part of the employer 
to accept the provisions of the Wagner Act, the Board has 
followed the practice of issuing orders with which it is a 
physical and an economic impossibility for the employer 
to comply. 

Here are several typical cases: 

In the Remington Rand case, there was an A. F. of L. 
organization and an independent union. The company had 
a contract with the independent union. But, on the theory 


that the independent union was company instigated and 
company supported, it was ordered to disband. The com- 
pany was ordered to reinstate and reimburse and move to 
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their jobs more than 1,200 former employees, who were 
strikers, and to discharge, if necessary, an equal number of 
those belonging to. the independent union. 

The Board ordered further that the company bargain col- 
lectively with the A. F. of L. affiliate, which there demanded 
a closed-shop agreement, which would exclude not only 
members of the independent union, those who were members 
of no union at all, but also members of the C. I. O. 

In the case of the Fansteel Co., an examiner ordered the 
company to reinstate 83 employees, 59 of whom took part in 
a sit-down strike, and to pay $70,000 in back wages to 67 of 
the workers—and this notwithstanding the fact that 37 of 
the strikers had been sentenced by the Lake County Circuit 
Court at Waukegan to jail and fined on contempt charges 
for violating a court injunction against occupying the com- 
pany’s North Chicago plant. True, in this case, the Board 
overruled the examiner’s determination for the payment of 
back wages. 

Although an overwhelming majority of the employees of 
the Republic Steel Corporation refused to join the C. I. O., 
insisted upon their right to work, the N. L. R. B. ordered 
their union dissolved. 

It ordered the company: 

To reinstate 27 named employees allegedly discharged for 
union activity, with back pay, less other earnings, for the 
period May 4 to May 25, 1937. 

To reimburse employees of the Canton tin-plate mill and 
the Massillon works for wages lost between May 19 and 
May 25, due to the shut-down of these plants. 

To reinstate, with back pay from April 8, 1938, less other 
earnings, upon their application, all of the estimated 5,000 
employees who struck on May 25 and thereafter, discharg- 
ing other employees hired after the strike if necessary, and 
giving preferential positions on employment lists without 
discrimination to any who cannot be reinstated because of 
reduction of working forces. 

It appears from the record that 6 C. I. O. members 
pleaded guilty to the use of explosives; that 9 pleaded guilty 
to obstructing United States mails; that 12 pleaded guilty 
to assault and battery; 67 to rioting; 6 to malicious destruc- 
tion of property; 5 to obstructing railroad tracks; and 9 to 
carrying concealed weapons. 

Yet, in the face of this record, the Board ordered the 
reemployment of all of these men, with the exception of the 
six who pleaded guilty to the use of explosives, three of 
whom are now in the State Penitentiary, and one who 
pleaded guilty to the destruction of property. 

In this case, if the Board follows some of the precedents 
which it has set, it will ultimately order Republic to bargain 
collectively with the C. I. O. affiliate, and it will probably 
attempt to enforce a closed-shop agreement. 

The Bradford Dyeing Association Employees’ Federation 
of Rhode Island represents 502 of the 753 employees of the 
Bradford Dyeing Association and has a collective bargaining 
contract with the employer. 

Nevertheless, the N. L. R. B. ordered the union to disband 
and the company to recognize the C. I. O. as the sole bar- 
gaining agent. It also ordered the reinstatement, with back 
pay, of Percy Scofield, who had been discharged because, in 
violation of rules, he persisted in smoking in a locker room. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., at Santa Monica, Calif., was 
ordered to reinstate 45 strikers belonging to a C. I. O. affiliate 
and to reimburse them for any loss they sustained because 
of the strike. 

The Board’s hearings in this case began on June 7. They 
continued until August 20, 1937, and only on last Friday, 
April 22, was a decision of the Board handed down. 

This delay means that, during all the time the case was 
under consideration and until the striking employees are 
reinstated, the company will be compelled to reimburse 
them for the time lost while they were on strike. 

In the case of the National Motor Bearing Co. of Oak- 
land, Calif., the company, which had a contract with the 
International Association of Machinists, an A. F. of L. 
affiliate, by an order signed at Washington on the 18th day 
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of February, 1938, was required to discharge its employees 
and to reinstate 56 strikers who belonged to the C. I. O. 

In this case the employer was ordered to— 

Make whole the employees who had been on strike for any loss 
which they had sustained during the striking period. 

Doubtless many other similar cases might be cited. The 
foregoing are typical. . 

In the National Motor Bearing Co. case the A. F. of L. 
affiliate gave written notice on March 3, 1938, that it rep- 
resented more than a majority of the employees in the 
appropriate bargaining unit and made its demand that the 
employer should not recognize the United Automobile 
Workers or any other organization until decision by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

As you will note the employer in this case, as in many 
others, caught between the claims of the rival unions, willing 
as he may be—as in this California case the employer was, 
and I have it from him personally—to bargain with either 
unit, finds himself now, having bargained with the A. F. of L. 
unit because from all investigation which he could make he 
believed that unit to represent a majority of his employees, 
ordered to pay to those who went on.strike a sum which will 
amount to $48,118.72, and he is ordered to discharge the 
A. F. of L. men to make way for the C. I. O. men. 

If he complies with the order of the Board, and, upon 
decision by the court it develops that A. F. of L. does repre- 
sent the majority, he may then be ordered by the Board 
to pay the A. F. of L. men who were discharged to make 
way for those ordered reinstated by the Board. 

If he refuses to abide by the order of the Board and rein- 
state the C. I. O. men and it appears upon court hearing 
that the Board was correct, then he will be required to pay 
them an added sum covering the amount which they may 
lose between the date of the Board’s order and the final 
decision of the court. 

The company lacks the liquid funds to meet this obliga- 
tion imposed by the Board. The only possible way it can 
obtain the funds would be by mortgaging its equipment and 
inventory. If it does this it destroys its credit and those 
who supply materials would ship only on a c. o. d. basis, 
which, every manufacturer knows, would have the effect of 
preventing production on a reasonable or profitable basis. 

During the months of January, February, and March of 
1938, because of poor general business conditions, the plant 
has been operating at a low volume of production and the 
business, as a result, has shown in each month a loss in 
excess of $6,000. 

If the company complies with the order by reinstating the 
56 employees, the monthly loss will unquestionably be in- 
creased because of their addition to the pay roll, because of 
the added interest charge on the money which it would be 
necessary to borrow to reimburse them, and because, if they 
are reinstated, the union affiliated with the A. F. of L., if it 
takes the action threatened in its written notice, will ef- 
fectively destroy future operations, even on a limited scale. 

From the foregoing illustrative cases, in none of which can 
the facts cited be successfully denied, it is evident that the 
employer, if the Board continues its interpretation of the 
law, will be liquidated. 

First. Because he has no way of successfully contesting 
the demands of the union, however irresponsible it may be 
or how unreasonable its demands. i 

Second. Where the Board orders the reinstatement and 
reimbursement of striking employees who have learned that, 
no matter how insubordinate they may -have been or how 
unproductive their work, they can be reinstated and reim- 
bursed for all lost time by taking refuge behind the plea 
that they were discharged for union activity, production on 
a profitable basis is impossible. 

If the employer has no choice as to whom he will hire 
and no discretion as to when he may discharge, all know 
he cannot operate successfully, 

Under the rulings of the Board, the employer is forced to 
retain in his employment, when they are members of 
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the C. I. O., lazy, incompetent, and insubordinate trouble- 
makers. 

Third. Because in many instances his financial resources 
will not permit him to comply with the orders of the Board 
as to reinstatement and reimbursement. 

“DAMNED IF YOU DO AND DAMNED IF YOU DON’T” 

That it is the purpose of the Board to harass and ulti- 
mately to destroy the employer and force his business under 
Government control, so that they and their kind can con- 
tinue in office and supplant businessmen in conducting the 
Nation’s business is evident from the decision in the Hoover 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. case, decided on April 21, 1938. 

Remember now, the purpose of the Wagner Act is “to 
diminish the causes of labor disputes.” 

In the past, many of these cases have arisen because of a 
disagreement as to wages, hours, or working conditions. 

Since the New Deal took over and the C, I. O. became its 
mouthpiece, the drive has been to force the employer to 
recognize the C. I. O. as the sole bargaining agent and col- 
lector of dues; to establish in the minds of employee and 
employer the fact that no man can work until he has signed 
John L. Lewis’ card on the dotted line. 

In the Hoover case there was no dispute as to hours, wages, 
or working conditions; in fact, there was no dispute of any 
kind between employer or employee. 

The company voluntarily gave all its employees an increase 
of 10 percent in wages and a vacation with pay, depending 
upon the length of service and the wage paid. 

Upon charges filed by the C. I. O., the trial examiner held 
that giving an increase in wages and promising a vacation 
was an unfair labor practice. 

In affirming the decision of the trial examiner that the 
employer was guilty of unfair labor practices, the Board cited 
as proof the act of the company in discharging one man who, 
in violation of a published rule, was absent from his work 
2 days. It appeared that, on these 2 days, he was in jail at 
Massillon, Ohio, because of his arrest during a strike in that 
neighboring city. 

The Board cited as further proof the fact that one man 
testified that a foreman said to him, in substance, that, 
“When this trouble is over, some of these fellows will lose 
their jobs.” 

It also cited as proof of an unfair labor practice the act 
of the employer in posting a notice to the effect that any man 
might join or refuse to join any union, but that, in his 
opinion, the organizers were more interested in the collection 
of dues than they were in the workers’ welfare. 

The Board said there were other unfair labor practices, 
evidently including in this description the increase in wages 
and the giving of a vacation. 

SOME RESULTS OF THE N. L. R. B.’S ACTIVITIES 

The orders cited show how, if it be required to comply, it 
is impossible for industry to continue to give employment as 
it has in years gone by. 

Due to the activities of the administration and the C. I. O., 
to the Wagner law as interpreted by the Board, many indus- 
tries have been brought to the verge of bankruptcy. Thou- 
sands are operating on part time and, in many places, if they 
are to continue to operate, wages will necessarily be reduced. 

At Akron, Ohio, the heart of the rubber industry, where 
the United Rubber Workers of America, a C. I. O. affiliate, 
reigned supreme; where, in 1936, there were 40,000 jobs for 
rubber workers, the number has now dropped to 25,000 and, 
in March, the Goodrich Co., laying its troubles to the wage 
rates imposed by C. I. O. and the inflexible 34-hour week, 
served notice that, unless certain changes were accepted by 
the union, 5,000 jobs would be moved elsewhere. 

One branch of the rubber industry is already building mills 
at Fall River, Mass. 

In Pennsylvania, due to the Wagner Act, the State labor 
law, the activities of the Board and of the C. I. O., many 
industries already have left, or soon will leave, the State for 
more favorable locations. 
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Note this statement from one Pennsylvania worker: 


The union pulled a strike there last October 11, 1936, for union 
wages and closed shop. After 9 months of strike, mill is sold. 
The new firm signs a union agreement for 15 percent under union 
rate, which is less than old firm paid. 

The situation has become so acute that not long ago a 
delegation from Akron came to Congress asking for an 
amendment to the law which would prohibit industry from 
decentralizing its activities. Such a law is not only uncon- 
stitutional, but, like many of the Labor Board’s rulings, 
impossible of enforcement. 

An issue of the Eaton Rapids (Mich.) Journal contained 
the statement that, just before Christmas in 1936, the 
Horner Bros. Woolen Mills paid out, in pay roll and bonus 
checks, something like $30,000. During the summer of 1937 
the mills were closed by C. I. O. organizers. The sum paid 
was not much, but the town is small and the Journal says 
that the sum paid amounted to more than $10 for every man, 
woman, and child in Eaton Rapids. Commenting, the paper 
said: 


This is something for everybody to think about, 


May we not take thought of the situation? The Labor 
Board may order the employer to reinstate and reimburse 
striking employees; employees who have not only been on 
strike, as they have the right to strike, but employees who 
have prevented other men from working; who have de- 
arora company property; who have violated the law of the 
land. 

When these men are taken back, what is their attitude 
toward the management? Many of them assume, and per- 
haps rightly for the present, that they cannot be discharged. 

The Board has held that a slow-down, that is, a lessening 
of production, is not justification for the discharge of an 
employee. If the worker may slow down, if he knows that he 
se ea be discharged, is it not true that production will fall 
off? 

In more than one industry it has been found that, not- 
withstanding an increase in wages and a lessening of hours, 
the production per hour per dollar has been decreased; that 
is, that, while the employer has given a higher wage for a 
shorter work period, he has received less in return than he 
received for a lesser wage and for a longer hour. 

Is it not time that we in Michigan profit by what has 
happened in other States, and before our motor industry 
is caused to disintegrate, to seek other locations, we give 
to it and to those who would work in it that equal protec- 
tion of the law guaranteed by Constitutions of State and 
Nation? 

This can only be accomplished by the amendment of the 
Wagner law, by a change in the personnel of the Labor 
Board, and by an observance and enforcement of our law, 
without fear or favor, by a patriotic Governor. 

Already we hear rumors that industries in Michigan are 
looking for other locations. We may sneer at these rumors; 
we may with loud acclaim declare them to be but propa- 
ganda on the part of the employer. 

But the cold, hard fact remains that if we continue to 
permit the radicals within labor’s organized ranks to de- 
prive those who wish to work of their jobs; if we continue 
to permit this loud, shouting, violent minority to practice 
coercion and intimidation, to close factories at its will, to 
defy and set at naught the officers of the law, to deny to 
the peaceful citizen his right to proceed to and from his daily 
toil, just as surely as the sun rises in the morning and sets 
at night we in Michigan will live to see the day when some 
of our industrial plants will close their doors permanently 
or move to other cities and States where they can be assured 
of the protection guaranteed to them by the law of the 
land. 

THE WORKINGMAN IS FORCED TO PAY TRIBUTE 

The Wagner law expressly provides, in substance, that no 
employer shall in any manner interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the right to self-organi- 
zation; to form, join, or assist labor organizations, or to 
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bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. 

This would indicate to the lay mind that an employee 
should be free to join or not to join a particular union 
or to refrain from joining any union as a condition prece- 
dent to his employment. 

Subdivision (3) of section 8 states that nothing in the 
act— 

Shall preclude an employer from making an agreement with a 
labor organization * * * to require as a condition of employ- 
ment membership therein, if such labor organization is the rep- 
resentative of the employees * in the appropriate col- 
lective-bargaining unit covered by such agreement when made. 

Under this subsection the Board holds that if the em- 
ployer chooses to make, and makes, a closed-shop agree- 
ment with the union, all men, if they desire to work, must 
join that particular union. 

This provision and this ruling closes the door of that 
factory or mine to the members of any other organization, 
to all independent workers, unless they yield to the demands 
of the bargaining agent and become members thereof. 

Although section 7 of the act expressly provides that em- 
ployees shall have the right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, the Board, by the con- 
struction placed by it upon a proviso in another section, 
denies to the employee the right to join an organization of his 
own choosing and holds that, if a majority in the plant 
agrees to a closed shop, all who desire to work in that plant 
may be forced out of the union of their choice and into the 
union which they do not wish to join, 

Under this law, as interpreted by the Board, the right of 
the employee to join the union of his choice is denied him. 

It is no violation of the law to coerce, intimidate, or by the 
application of physical force compel an employee, however 
reasonable his objections, to join a particular union or to 
prevent him from joining the union of his choice, if the coer- 
cion, intimidation, or violence is applied by a fellow worker 
or the “flying squadron” of a rival organization, 

Thus, for the first time in our history, we have a situation 
where men are not free to seek and obtain jobs solely on their 
merit, solely because of their ability to work and the willing- 
ness of an employer to hire them. 

The Board has gone one step farther and has intimated 
to employers that they should submit to a closed-shop agree- 
ment. 

Where elections have been asked by the A. F. of L. or by an 
independent union, the Board has refused to order them, 
thus affording to the C. I. O. organizers an opportunity for a 
membership drive, so that a majority might be obtained and 
thus a closed-shop agreement limiting employment to mem- 
bers of the C. I. O. driven through. 

ASSAULTS ON A. F. OF L. 

The following unions, all affiliates of the A. F. of L., had 
written collective-bargaining contracts with the employer: 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (em- 
ployer, National Electric Products Co.). 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (em- 
ployer, New York Edison). 

International Association of Machinists (employer, Zenite 
Metal Products Co.). 

International Association of Machinists (employer, Na- 
tional Motor Bearing Co.). 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (em- 
ployer, Consumers Power Co.). 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union (employer, Lenox Shoe Co.). 

Metal Trades Division (employer, Combustion Engineering 
Co.). 

In each and every instance the Board assisted the C. I. O. 
in its effort to break these contracts. 

Successful action on its part in these instances would have 
forced, had the C. I. O. obtained a closed-shop contract, ev- 
ery American Federation of Labor man who desired to hold 
b — to join, pay dues and special assessments to the 
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In the cases cited, fortunately the C. I. O. was unsuccess- 
ful, but that will not always be true. 

NOR IS THE WORKER, ONCE HE JOINS THE C. I. o., A FREE MAN 

On the letterhead of American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, Branch No. 10, C. I. O., we have this letter—omit- 
ting the name and address: 

MarcH 23, 1938. 

This acknowledges receipt of your registered letter * , 
scone yon state your desires to withdraw from membership in 

Please be advised that by reason of negotiations between this 
union and the Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., the company ħas 
agreed in a letter dated March 21 to, from that date on, place into 
effect in the Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, an additional clause to the 
present agreement to the effect that all. union jobs shall remain 
union jobs during the life of the present agreement, 

You are, therefore, officially notified by this union that accord- 
ing to the terms of that addition to the agreement, you are re- 
quired to retain membership in this union. The letter to the 
union verifying this arrangement for the company was signed by 
Mr. Isaac C. Eberly, the president and treasurer. 

I repeat, therefore, that by reason of this recent addition to the 
agreement which was effected by negotiation on Saturday, March 
12, you are required to retain membership in this union, 

Caught in the net of the C. I. O., the young woman who 
received the letter just read finds herself now, not subject 
to the rule of a “labor boss,” but completely under the dom- 
ination of the officers of a labor union. 

When she was subject to the orders of the employer, she 
could at least quit her job. This letter discloses that, having 
joined this particular union, she must remain a member of 
it, pay her dues and special assessments, if she desires to 
work, 

But examples need not be cited. In our own State of 
Michigan, we have, within the last few days, had an example 
of the loss of freedom on the part of the worker. 

Not content with striking against the employer, against a 
rival union, the C. I. O. strikes against its own members. 

The Wagner law was passed to, among other things, give 
the employee the right to join or not to join a union of his 
choice. 

In Detroit and Flint, the C. L O. picketed the plants where 
its members were employed because nonunion men and 
union men who had failed to pay their dues were working 
there. 

The union took, and still takes, the position that, before 
the man who works may spend the money which he earns 
for bread to feed his children, for clothing to keep them from 
being naked, for rent for the shelter which covers them, for 
the medicine which the doctor prescribes to keep them in 
health, he must pay to the C. I. O. and its communistic 
leaders the dues which may be levied, not by his own organi- 
zation but by those in control of it. 

It takes the position that, before a man can walk through 
the gates of a factory to earn a livelihood for himself, his 
wife and his children, he must pay the tribute exacted by 
the Lewis organization. 

That is the situation, and there is no dispute about it, 
and, to their shame be it said that the people of Michigan 
submit. 

When the pirates of Algiers sought to levy tribute on 
American merchantmen, the brave Dale, Decatur, and Preble 
and other commanders sailed our warships into their harbor 
ee with musket and cannonball, ended their reign of 

rror. 

Just how long will we submit to this new form of piracy? 

Congressman Harper in 1798 is credited with saying, “Mil- 
lions for defense, but not a cent for tribute.” 

Unless we adhere to the principle in that declaration, our 
ga respect, our freedom, our liberty, our independence are 
ost. 

The result of the N. L. R. B.’s support of the C. I. O. and 
its methods has encouraged that organization to extend its 
system of levying tribute, its racketeering, into the ranks of 
those on the Government relief rolls. 

W. P. A. and P. W. A. workers are now being solicited and 
soon will be forced to pay a part of the money which you, as 
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taxpayers, give to them for made work, work which you do 
not need done, but which they need in order to buy food and 
clothing, to the C. I. O. organization. 

If they continue logically upon the course which they have 
mapped, they will soon be asking tribute from the Red Cross 
and other charitable organizations. They will be organiz- 
ing the recipients of Red Cross funds and advising them to 
demand more frequent and larger contributions from the 
charitable citizens of the land. 

Already they are using the system when they force work- 
ers, by strikes, to lose their jobs, placing them on the relief 
rolls. 

What justification is there in asking the man who is 
working, who is willing to work, to contribute by way of 
taxation to the support of men who will not work, and then 
permitting the C. I. O. collectors to take a portion of the 
money extracted from the man who does work to keep alive 
the man who will not work? 

The taxpayer, the man who is working, who owns prop- 
erty, pays to the Federal Government the money to create a 
job for a man who is unemployed, who otherwise would be 
idle. Then along come the C. I. O. racketeers, compel the 
man who has obtained this job created by the taxpayer’s 
money to give up a portion of that money to them. 

Just how long will the women and the men who work 
for their livelihood permit this organization to prey upon the 
worker, upon those who are receiving relief funds, either by 
direct allotment or through made work? 

NOR DOES THE END JUSTIFY THE MEANS 

Aside from the principle involved, the methods have 
brought nothing but disaster, not only to the employer but to 
the worker as well. 

Murphy’s method of settling the labor disputes early in the 
year 1937 by forcing General Motors to yield to the organiza- 
tion, some of whose leaders he declared to be communistic 
in their activities, did not bring peace. 

Almost continuously since the day when he announced the 
settlement of the labor troubles we have had industrial strife. 
That strife spread not only from Flint and Detroit through- 
out our own State, but into other States, and, in some degree 
at least, its growth was due to his failure to comply with his 
oath of office to perform his duty as chief executive officer 
of the State. 

The methods of the Labor Board which have been cited 
tend no more than did Murphy’s efforts to decrease the 
causes of industrial disputes. 

RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH DENIED 

The first amendment to the Federal Constitution states 
that: 

Congress shall make no law * * * abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press. 

Down through the years that right has been upheld by the 
courts, Within a month the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that a town or city cannot by ordinance prohibit 
the circulation of handbills advocating the views of the 
writers. 

The Labor Board assumes to itself under the Wagner law 
the right to prevent Ford and every other employer from 
advising his men that they need not set apart a portion of 
their wages as contributions to some outside organization in 
order to obtain or hold their jobs. 

The conviction of Henry Ford denied to him the freedom 
of speech guaranteed to him by the Constitution. 

Other men have been declared to be guilty of unfair labor 
practices by this Board because they have assumed to inform 
their workers that they need not join the C. I. O. in order to 
obtain or hold a job. 

In the case brought against the National Motor Bearing 
Co., Inc., of Oakland, Calif., an organizer was attempting to 
force some of the employees to join the C. I. O. union and 
pay tribute. 

A foreman in the plant obtained a photostatic copy of his 
registration papers, which showed that he was registered as 
a member of the Communist Party. 
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The Board held that the act of this foreman in showing 
this photostatic copy to his fellow workmen was an unfair 
labor practice on the part of the company. 

It follows, then, that if the officials of the company in- 
formed its employees, its honest, law-abiding, respectable 
workers, that one of those who was attempting to disrupt 
their union, force them to join another union, and pay fees 
to his organization was a thief, a robber, a murderer, or a 
kidnaper, they would be guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

THE REMEDY 

The attempt by the N. L. R. B. to interpret and enforce 
the Wagner law has demonstrated that the entire present 
personnel of that Board should be dismissed and that the 
law itself should be drastically amended. 

While the purpose of the law is good and should be re- 
tained, the law, before it can be successfully applied, must be 
amended so as to protect the rights of all workers as well as 
those who happen to belong to an organization which repre- 
sents 51 percent or less of those employed. 

After all, it cannot be forgotten that, of the more than 
40,000,000 men and women who daily toil in factory, mill, or 
on farm, labor organizations claim to represent no more than 
six million. 

The personnel of the N. L. R. B. must be changed, for the 
reason that, as at present constituted, that organization con- 
siders itself, as a whole, to be charged with the mission of 
forcing the workers into one union or another and, in the 
past time, of operating by its orders the business of the 
employer, without at the same time assuming any of the 
responsibilities which rest upon him. 

The people of Michigan and of the Nation have come to 
the parting of the ways. 

Since the last day of December in 1936, when the sit-down 
strikes came to Michigan, we have temporized. 

We all know that it is the duty of the Governor of our 
State, as its chief executive, to give to our citizens, one and 
all, protection from lawlessness, from violence, from the 
danger of great bodily harm. 

We know that it is his duty. to see to it that the citizens 
are secure in their property; to afford to every man who 
desires to work protection while on the job, while going to 
and coming from it, 

We know that our Governor has failed to perform these 
duties. His reason for such failure he states to be his desire 
to avoid violence and bloodshed—a most commendable and 
desirable objective, but one for which it is possible to pay 
too high a price. 

He has avoided some violence, some bloodshed, by giving 
the citizens of the State to understand by his conduct that 


he would not afford them protection if they lawfully resisted 


the unlawful demands made upon them. 

With as much reason might he say to his wife or his 
daughter, if he had one, when criminally assaulted on high- 
way or in home, “Do not resist; we must avoid violence and 
bloodshed.” 

His position is unsound from a legal and from a moral 
standpoint. It ignores the basic human characteristic of 
refusing to submit without a struggle to unjust demands and 
conduct. It ignores the age-old, God-given right of self- 
defense, of self-preservation. 

The citizens of Michigan must decide now and in the im- 
mediate future whether they desire a government by the 


C. I. O., administiered by its leaders, or whether they desire 


a government under the laws made by their representatives 
and administered by the executives of the State, counties, 
and cities. There is no middle ground. 

If we desire to retain our liberty, our economic independ- 
ence, we must in no uncertain manner call a halt to the 
vacillating, irresponsible, traitorous course which Governor 
Murphy so far has followed. 

Domestic violence within the State of Michigan has de- 
prived the people of that State of the rights, privileges, im- 
munities, and protection guaranteed in the Constitution, 
and the constituted authorities have failed and refused 
protection to the people of that State, and such failure is, 
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by section 5299 of the Revised Statutes, deemed a denial by 
the State of the equal protection of the laws. 

That same statute declares that “it shall be” the “duty” 
of the President— 
to take such measures, by the employment è * of the land 
and naval forces of the United States, * * * or by other 
means, as he may deem’ necessary, for the suppression of such 
e è è domestic violence. 

Section 3 of article II of the Constitution expressly 
declares— 

The President shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. 

The President has failed in this duty, for he is directly 
chargeable with the failure of Murphy, his own selection for 
Governor of Michigan, to suppress violence and to protect 
the people of Michigan, 

It cannot be said that the President was not aware of the 
situation, for the public press, day after day and on page 
after page, carried the news to him, 

Moreover, Governor Murphy said during the time the 
strikes were in progress, in March of 1937, that the Presi- 
dent— 

„„ » ts watching Michigan every hour in connection with 
the strike situation. 

He often calls morning, noon, and night to express his interest 
and great concern and to give his advice. 

METHOD OF ENFORCING REMEDY 

Since our Governor seems unable to comprehend what is 
happening, to anticipate the results which his course of con- 
duct will inevitably bring; since apparently he acts only in 
response to mass gatherings and demonstrations—it may be- 
come necessary for the citizens of our villages, towns, and 
cities to organize and in orderly fashion march to Lansing, 
if we can find him there, in peaceful protest exercising our 
right of petition, and by mass demonstration, so that he 
can count our numbers, let him understand once and for 
all that we do not propose to yield our freedom, our right 
to do business, or our position as an industrial State to any 
radical minority. 

Workers are as much interested in saving our factories as 
are stockholders and businessmen. 

Mounting relief rolls will soon bring us to a state of 
financial exhaustion. An ever-increasing number out of 
work cannot always be fed, clothed, and housed. 

Nothing is gained by postponing the decision. 

Let us pledge our allegiance to our local peace officers, 
assuring them that we will, in all lawful ways, give them 
whatever assistance they may need to enforce the law, main- 
tain peace and protect us while at work, in going to and 
coming from our work. 

Let us, by petition and protest, by an avalanche of postal 
cards, letters, telegrams, and petitions overwhelm our Goy- 
ernor with the weight of our indignation. 

Let us force him to take his stand, either as the chief 
executive officer of the State, at the head of the law-en- 
forcement agencies of the State, or to come out and openly 
march with those whose lawlessness he has so long con- 
doned. 

If the outpouring of the protests of the outraged citizens, 
whose jobs are being taken from them, from whom tribute 
is being exacted, who are deprived of the right to join the 
union of their choice or no union at all, is emphatic enough; 
if we but do our duty by making these protests, our Governor 
will be brought to his knees and to his senses, law and order 
will be restored in Michigan, the worker will be permitted 
to toil—and this will be obtained without bloodshed. 

Even the President was forced to bow to the wave of 
public sentiment which engulfed him when he attempted to 
pass the reorganization bill and to pack the Supreme Court. 

Let us notify our Governor and the President that there 
still exists in this land of ours that spirit and determination 
which moved our ancestors to rebel against the oppression 
of King George. 

If neither the Governor nor the President keep the pledge 
given in the oath of office which each took; if either fails 
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to perform his duty under the law and the constitution of 
State and Nation, then let him be impeached. 

The time is here for us to be up and doing and, with the 
help of Him whose aid we ask and who, from the birth of 
our Nation, has guided our destinies, we will win this fight. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and to include therein & 
speech by Hon, William Douglas, Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRANSUE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include therein a speech delivered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at Lansing, Mich. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MEXICO 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend at this point in the Recorp a public statement which 
I issued today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
MEXICO IS A COMMUNISTIC STATE AND ITS COMMUNISM HAS BEEN PRO- 

MOTED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND SECRETARY OF STATE HULL Í 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, Mexico upon our southern | 
border has become a communistic state with a dictator. If 
communism can be successfully maintained in Mexico, it 
may well sweep through all Central and South America. 

Communism in Mexico is a reflection of the communistic 
policy adopted in this country of transferring to the Govern- 
ment by legislation and Executive decree the control of in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprise until recently in private 
hands. Communism in Mexico is a reflection of the hostility ' 
of the present administration in this country to the profit- 
able and beneficial private ownership of property and to the 
making of profits by anyone but the state. This is the very 
essence of communism: The pauperization of the people of 
a country for their political exploitation. 

The communistic dictatorship of President Cardenas in 
Mexico is merely a reflection of the attempted dictatorship 
of President Roosevelt in the United States. 

The United States has supported the development of com- 
munism in Mexico by subsidies from the United States 
Treasury in the form of purchases of Mexican silver at fan- 
tastic prices. Communism in Mexico has been further 
encouraged by the President and Secretary of State Hull by 
having as United States Ambassador to Mexico Josephus 
Daniels, who is known to be sympathetic to the revolution- 
ary policies adopted there. 

Mexico has now seized hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of small and large farms, of factories, and of other 
property belonging to United States citizens. Ata time when 
bankrupt and predatory governments are restrained by no 
moral or legal principles, Secretary of State Hull has an- 
nounced that the Mexican Government may seize any Amer- 
ican property in Mexico, and the President has announced 
that the only payment that need be made for the property 
seized is its original investment cost minus depreciation, 
instead of its actual, fair, and equitable value, 

As Mexico has no visible means of paying for any property 
which it may seize, as its bonds and other obligations have 
been worthless for the greater part of 20 years, and as its 
economic structure is on the verge of collapsing, the recent 
statements of the President and the Secretary of State mean 
in plain fact that under the auspices of the President and 
the Secretary of State of the United States the Government 
of Mexico can rob citizens of the United States of their 
possessions in Mexico with impunity. 
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In fact, the principle enunciated in these statements by 
the President and the Secretary of State proclaims to Central 
and South America particularly, but also to the whole world, 
that the property of United States citizens outside the United 
States may be seized with impunity and paid for, not at its 
actual, fair, and equitable value, but merely at the price of 
the original investment minus depreciation, and that if the 
country making the seizure is unable to pay for the property, 
they may have it without paying for it. Wholesale confisca- 
tion of American property all over the world is bound to fol- 
low, with a resultant heavy loss to United States citizens not 
only of principal but also of income from foreign invest- 
ments. This will further materially reduce the fast disap- 
pearing wealth and income of the American people. 

If the rigid, visionary, and impractical treaties of the 
Montevideo Conference in 1933 and adopted at Buenos Aires 
in 1936, which bound the hands of the United States, are to 
lead to jungie law in Mexico and Central and South America, 
they should be abrogated at once. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Crowe, for 3 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Borxne, for balance of the week, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. Fartey, for balance of week, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Drrrer, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Boyer, for this week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mrs. O'Day, for 1 week, to attend the New York 
Constitutional Convention as a delegate. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker's table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3691. An act to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional judges for certain United States district courts, cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, and certain courts of the United 
States for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3898. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Pis- 
cataqua River at or near Portsmouth, N. H.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock 
and 38 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 3, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
The Committee on the Civil Service will continue hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Tues- 
day, May 3, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House Office 
Building. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
There will be a meeting of the Subcommittee on the 
Judiciary of the Committee on the District of Columbia, on 
Tuesday, May 3, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the consideration 
of H. R. 9873, and H. R. 10416, defining and prohibiting 
unfair sales, etc. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. I of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold further hearings on the bill (H. R. 9745) to pro- 
vide for guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts 
entered into and in the grant or loans of funds by the 
United States, or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, 
at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, 1938. The hearings will be 
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held in the Judiciary Committee room, 346, House Office 
Building. 

In the Recorp of Thursday, April 28, there appeared the 
following notice from the House Committee on the Judiciary: 

There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday and Thursday, May 4 and 5, 1938, on the 
resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to provide suffrage for the people of the District of Colum- 
bia. The hearing will be held in the caucus room of the House 
Office Building, beginning at 10 a. m. on the days mentioned. 

The dates for this meeting have been postponed and the 
notice should read for Wednesday and Thursday, May 18 
and 19. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization at 10:30 a. m., on Wednesday, May 
4, 1938, for the public consideration of H. R. 9907 and H. R. 
8349, unfinished private bills. Room 445, House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Lea’s Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, May 4, 1938. Business to be considered: Open 
hearing on H. R. 9909, wool labeling. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


A subcommittee of the Committee on Patents will hold 

hearings on H. R. 7851, to provide for the protection of 

certain patent owners, and for other purposes, at 10 a. m. 

on Thursday, May 5, 1938, in.the committee room, 1015, 

House Office Building. Chairman of the subcommittee, 

Congressman LEON Sacks. 
| 
| 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1278. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting the draft of a proposed bill to provide revenue for 
the government of the Virgin Islands, to equalize taxation in 
the Virgin Islands, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1279. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the legislative establishment, House of Representa- 
tives, for the fiscal year 1938, in the sum of $150 (H. Doc. 
No. 610); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1280. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1937 and prior 
fiscal years in the amount of $51,629.83, and supplemental 
estimates of appropriations for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 
in the amount of $390,993.05 (H. Doc. No. 611); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1281. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1933 and 1936 in the sum of $822.90, and 
supplemental estimates of appropriations for the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939 in the sum of $564,492.90, for the Department 
of Justice (H. Doc. No. 612); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1282. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce, amounting to $18,000 for 
the fiscal year 1938 and $96,500 for the fiscal year 1939 (H. 
Doc. No. 613); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1283. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 amounting to $666,350. and 
five drafts of proposed provisions pertaining to existing ap- | 
propriations for the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 614); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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1284. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1939, 
amounting to $132,710 (H. Doc. No. 615); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1285. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
for the Department of Labor, amounting to $1,854,000 for the 
fiscal years 1937 and 1938 (H. Doc. No. 616); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1286. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 21, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers on reexamination of Intracoastal Water- 
way from Cape Fear River, N. C., to St. Johns River, Fla., 
with a view to determining whether the recommendation 
in regard to construction of bulkheads near Southport should 
be modified in any way at this time, requested by resolution 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted April 4, 1938; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1287. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting one copy of several laws passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix, and approved by the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1288. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a resolution passed by the Municipal Council of 
St. Thomas and St. John, Virgin Islands of the United States, 
and approved by the Acting Governor; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1289. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting one copy of legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, and approved by the 
Governor of the Virigin Islands; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 484. Resolution providing for the sending of H. R. 
1531, a bill extending the classified civil service to include 
postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, and for 
other purposes, to conference; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2256). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 
3691. An act to provide for the appointment of additional 
judges for certain United States district courts, circuit courts 
of appeals, and certain courts of the United States for the 
District of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2257). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STACK: A bill (H. R. 10480) to prohibit foreign 
propaganda in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CREAL: A bill (H. R. 10481) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service”; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr, DOXEY: A bill (H. R. 10482) to prohibit the un- 
authorized use of the name or insignia of the 4-H clubs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 10483) pro- 
viding for the suspension of annual assessment work on 
mining claims held by location in the United States; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MASSINGALE: A bill (H. R. 10484) to amend the 

. Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, providing 
for the reapportionment of cotton-acreage allotments not 
Planted by farmers to which such allotments have been made; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. McCORMACKE: A bill (H. R. 10485) to provide for 
weekly pay days for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: A bill (H. R. 10486) to extend the time 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Natchez, Miss., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10487) to 
fix the maximum rate of interest on loans secured by Gov- 
ernment life-insurance policies; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10488) to provide 
for allowing to the Gem Irrigation District and Ontario- 
Nyssa Irrigation District of the Owyhee project terms and 
payment dates for charges deferred under the reclamation 
moratorium acts similar to those applicable to the deferred 
construction charges of other projects under said acts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10489) authorizing 
the construction of a weir at Yellowstone Lake and a tunnel 
for the diversion of water from such lake to a tributary of 
the Snake River; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 10490) to 
provide revenue for the government of the Virgin Islands, to 
equalize taxation in the Virgin Islands, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IZAC: A bill (H. R. 10491) to extend the provisions 
of section 3255 of the Revised Statutes to cantaloups; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 10492) to provide for the 
establishment of fair labor standards in employments in and: 
affecting interstate or foreign commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. EICHER: Resolution (H. Res. 485) to make H, R. 
8894, a bill to establish fair labor and farm standards, a 
special order of business; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 669) 
to create a National Highway Safety Committee and an 
advisory board thereto; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 49) relative to the tax on distilled spirits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNE: A bill (H. R. 10493) for the relief of 
Steve Soulis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10494) 
granting a pension to Daniel Webster; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EICHER: A bill (H. R. 10495) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah C. Murray; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: A bill (H. R. 10496) for the relief 
of Otis M. Culver, Samuel E. Abbey, and Joseph Reger; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBSEN: A bill (H. R. 10497) conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KRAMER: A bill (H. R. 10498) granting a pen- 


sion to Agnes Helen Van Horn; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10499) for the relief 
of John L. Morkovsky, and the estates of Marie R. Mor- 
kovsky and Alphons Morkovsky, both deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill CH. R. 10500) to author- 
ize certain officers of the United States Army to accept such 
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medals, orders, and decorations as have been tendered them 
by foreign governments in appreciation of services rendered; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKS: A bill (H. R. 10501) for the relief of 
Horace G. Leath; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: A bill (H. R. 10502) for the relief of 
Isaac Zarembsky; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4972. By Mr. BOYLAN of New York: Resolutions passed by 
the locals in region No. 1 of the United Automobile Workers 
of America, comprised of all Eastern States, including New 
York State, favoring the immediate enactment of the wage 
and hour bill; to the Committee on Rules. 

4973. By Mr. CITRON: Petition of various members of the 
First Congregational Church School of West Haven, Conn., 
regarding peace and friendly relations with other nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4974. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of the United Loco- 
motive Workers Union, Jewish Community Center, Spanish 
Societies Confederated Branch of Schenectady, International 
Relations Club of Union College, Association of Lithuanian 
Workers, Workers’ Alliance of New York State, all of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., urging favorable action on the O’Connell 
amendment to House Joint Resolution 527; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

4975. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America, Local 16, New York City, 
urging passage of the wage and hour bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

4976. By Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire: Resolution of the 
General Welfare Club, No. 1, Laconia, N. H., urging the enact- 
ment of the General Welfare Act (H. R. 4199); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

4977. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Col. Ike 
Ashburn, of College Station, Tex., favoring House bill 10140; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

4978. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Council of the 
City of Los Angeles, relative to Federal aid to States for 
highway purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4979. Also, resolution of the Democratic Central Committee 
of Los Angeles County, relative to the San Jacinto tunnel 
controversy; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4980. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of Rudolf Maichin, Ru- 
dolph Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. V., concerning the 
Robinson-Patman chain store bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4981. Also, petition of the New York League of Women 
Voters, New York City, concerning the Copeland food, drug, 
and cosmetic bill (S. 5); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

4982. Also, petition of Brooklyn Lodge, No. 2, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, Brooklyn, N. Y., concerning 
House bill 8099, the Tariff Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

4983. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the Common 
Council of the City of Oswego, N. Y., favoring the enactment 
of the wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

4984. By Mr. REES of Kansas: Petition of Rev. E. M. 
Nunally, of Talmage, Kans., favoring legis’ation to control 
advertising of alcoholic beverages by press and radio; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4985. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Central Labor 


Union of Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning consideration of the 


President's recovery program; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

4986. Also, petition of Comitato Italiano Per La Difesa 
Degli Immigrati, New York, N. Y., petitioning Congress con- 
cerning discrimination against the foreign-born; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 
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4987. Also, petition of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution dated April 25, 1938, 
with reference to Federal income tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, MAy 8, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, May 2, 1938, was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, looking over the Chamber, 
I observe that there is a slight lack of a quorum. Therefore, 
I make the point of no quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Andrews Connally Overton 
Ashurst Co La Follette Pittman 
Austin Davis Lee 

Bailey Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Bankhead Lodge Reynolds 
Barkley Ellender Logan Russell 

Berry Lonergan wartz 
Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Bridges Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Glass McKellar Smith 
Brown, N. H. Green McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Guffey Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Miller 

Burke Harrison Milton Truman 
Byrd Hatch Minton 

Byrnes Hayden Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Herring Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Walsh 
Chavez Holt Nye White 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, Hugues] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETERICH], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are 
detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Montana {Mr. WHEELER] is unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. JoHnson] is necessarily absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

D. M. LIPSCOMB V. THE UNITED STATES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims of the United 
States, transmitting a certified copy of the special findings 
of fact and opinion of the court in the case of D. M. Lips- 
comb, sole surviving trustee of Ninety Six Oil Mill against 
The United States, No. 17529 Congressional, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WALSH presented the following resolutions of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, which were ordered to lie 
on the table: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS IN FAVOR OF RATIFICATION OF 
THE INTERSTATE FLOOD-CONTROL COMPACTS 
Whereas this Commonwealth has accomplished through legisla- 


“tive, executive, and interstate compacts action contemplating flood . 


control, adhering strictly to the Federal Flood Control Act of 1936; 
and 

Whereas these compacts have been prepared one with New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut providing for an eight-reser- 


Biisi 
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voir flood-control system and another with New Hampshire pro- 
viding for a two-reservoir program; and 

Whereas the States involved have been ready for months to go 
2 with these programs and await only congressional approval; 
an 

Whereas such approval would make possible the start of work 
in a very short time, thereby relieving unemployment, which at the 
present time has reached almost unprecedented proportions and is 
growing; and 

Whereas the floods of 1936 caused between fifteen and twenty 
millions of dollars of damage in Massachusetts alone and untold 
hardship and sacrifice for the people in the flood areas, seriously 
affecting health, business and employment, and disrupting services; 
and 

Whereas it has been noted that the Chief of the Army Engineers 
in his report to Congress did not recommend funds for flood con- 
trol as proposed under these compacts, it being reported that he 
stated due “to nonfulfillment of conditions of local cooperation”: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts call the at- 
tention of the Congress of the United States to the fact that the 
completed compacts represent a strict adherence to letter and spirit 
of the Federal Flood Control Act of 1936, that these compacts were 
negotiated in record time, that every fulfillment of conditions of 
local cooperation anticipated by that act have been met by the 
States involved; that the General Court of Massachusetts regrets 
that the Federal Government should raise questions foreign to the 
language of the Federal Flood Control Act; that it further regrets 
that these questions should be raised after the completion of the 
compacts; and that it further regrets that the Federal Government 
should ask the States involved to sign away their rights as sover- 
eign States in order to secure the ratification of the compacts; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby urges 
the Congress of the United States to ratify as soon as possible the 
existing compacts in their present form, providing, if necessary for 
future amendment to meet requirements which may be imposed 
by the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth send copies 
of these resolutions to each Member of the Congress of the United 
States from this Commonwealth and from the States of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut, and to the presiding officers 
of both branches of Congress. 

Mr, COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the 
Federal Workers Organizing Committee, of New York City, 
and the National Lawyers Guild, of Schenectady, both in 
the State of New York, favoring the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds to be spent in the promotion of industrial recov- 
ery and for the relief of the unemployed, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the adoption of a program 
of rigid economy in the administration of governmental af- 
fairs, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., praying for the continuation of adult educational cen- 
ters by the Works Progress Administration, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Salem, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of the bill (S. 25) 
to prevent profiteering in time of war and to equalize the 
burdens of war and thus provide for the national defense 
and promote peace, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of 
the Flatbush Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the withdrawal of United States war vessels and 
marines from Chinese territory, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
held under the auspices of the Committee of the Political 
Refugees Appeal, of Staten Island, N. Y., favoring the ex- 
tension of a residence and security in the United States to 
political refugees from Austria and Germany, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide pay increases and other benefits to the personnel 
of the Regular Military Establishment, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Nassau 
Chapter, Reserve Officers Association of the United States, 
of Freeport, N. Y., favoring the enactment of House bill 


9503, amending the National Defense Act relative to the pay 
and allowances of Reserve officers on inactive duty, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Local 67, Ameri- 
can Communications Association, of Syracuse, N. Y., favor- 
ing the adoption of Senate Resolution 247, authorizing an 
investigation of the wire communications industry, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Major Ray H. 
Humphrey (D. S. C.) Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of 
Endicott, N. Y., protesting against the enactment of House 
bill 6391, to authorize the prompt deportation of criminals 
and certain other aliens, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of Hadassah Chapter, of 
Port Chester, N. L., praying for the enactment of House 
bill 6391, to authorize the prompt deportation of criminals 
and certain other aliens, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Billy Pattison 
Council, No. 149, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
of Peekskill, N. Y., protesting against the admission of aliens 
into the United States in violation of section 111 of the immi- 
gration law, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Federal 
Workers Organizing Committee, of New York City, N. V., 
favoring the enactment of Senate bill 2475, to provide for the 
establishment of fair labor standards in employment, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Peace Coun- 
cil of Central New York, protesting against the enactment 
of House bill 9218, to establish the composition of the United 
States Navy, and to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3663) to authorize the purchase of 
originals or copies of portraits of former Chief Justices and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the present Chief Justice and Associate Justices thereof, 
for the new building occupied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1686) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3806) to validate certain pay- 
ments to employees of the former United States Shipping 
Board (Emergency) Merchant Fleet Corporation, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1687) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1225) to provide for lunacy 
proceedings in the District of Columbia, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1689) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3949) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1688) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3950) for the relief of the American National 
Bank of Kalamazoo, Mich.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3951) for the relief of S. A. Rourke; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

A bill (S. 3952) for the relief of John Y. Stokes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs; 

A bill (S. 3953) to provide an increase in salary for all 
guards and other employees in the prisons in the District of 
Columbia whose salaries are less than $2,000 per annum; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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A bill (S. 3954) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
establishment of marine schools, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 11, 1911; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs; and i 

A bill (S. 3955) to amend title II—veterans’ provisions, 
section 27 of Public Law No. 141, Seventy-third Congress, by 
adding to section 27; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3956) to adjust the compensation of the mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Health Council not in the 
regular employment of the Government; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

A bill (S. 3957) for the relief of James Thow, Charles 
Thow, and David Thow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHWELLENBACH: 

A bill (S. 3958) for the relief of Grant H. Pearson, G. W. 
Pearson, John C. Rumohr, and Wallace Anderson; and 
A bill (S. 3959) for the relief of Hugh O Farrell and the 
estate of Thomas Gaffney; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. CONNALLY to the bill 
(H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and for the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, viz: At the proper 
place, insert the following: “And provided further, That in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1937, and section 381 (a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating to cotton price-adjustment 
payments with respect to the 1937 cotton crop, in order to accelerate 
such payments, the Secretary shall, notwithstanding said provi- 
sions, (1) treat all cotton not sold prior to September 10, 1937, as 
if it had been sold on a date when the average price of %-inch 
Middling cotton on the 10 designated spot cotton markets was less 
than 9 cents per pound; (2) make payment on the basis of appli- 
cations on forms prescribed by the Secretary which have been filed 
prior to July 16, 1938, as prescribed in regulations issued by him, 
by the producers, or the 1937 operator, or other person designated 
pursuant to such regulations, on behalf of all the producers on the 
farm in 1937; (3) make payment to producers upon the producer’s 
certification that he is engaged in producing cotton in 1938 and has 
complied with the requirements as defined in said section 381 (a), 
or is not engaged in producing cotton in 1938, and upon his agree- 
ing therein to refund the payment forthwith upon demand in case 
it is subsequently found that he has failed to comply with the 
requirements as defined herein and in said section 381 (a); and 
(4) make payments, as soon as practicable, on the basis of his esti- 
mate of the amounts which will be covered by the applications to 
be filed prior to July 16, 1938, and of the funds to be used out of 
the appropriation for the necessary administrative expenses of 
making the cotton price-adjustment payments.” 


INVESTIGATION OF DOMESTIC POTASH INDUSTRY 


Mr, PITTMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
274), which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report required to be made by the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys pursuant to Senate Resolution 274 


(74th Cong., 2d sess.), agreed to June 18, 1936, may be made at any 
time prior to the expiration of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN AND RELATIONS GROWING OUT OF 
PENDING LEGISLATION 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs a 
statement by me regarding the Philippines and conditions in 
the Orient. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GIBSON 

From early days our Nation has stood for an adequate and effec- 
tive national defense. What constitutes adequacy and effective- 
ness is a proposition of relativity. The overt policies of other 
nations, as revealed by the extent and employment of their arma- 
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ments, are the variable base that suggests the strength of our 
own combat establishments. 

Bluntly expressed, the use of brute force as an instrument of 
persuasion in international relations has been adopted by many 
nations as their deliberate policy. It is disparity, rather than 
parity, of combat resources that makes a profound impression upon 
their general staffs and their national governments. 

These are the realities. Others brought them into being. 
are the evidences of the evil wind that is sweeping the earth. With 
peace as our principal wish, we cannot but regard them with 
anxious interest. For our own good, and probably for the good of 
all, it is better for our Nation to be strong, for then our persuasive 
force and our conciliating influence would be great, even powerful. 

There is mature thought behind our naval program. We know 
what we are doing when we decide upon a Navy adequate and effec- 
tive as of the present. We are assuring our peace of mind, insur- 
ing our national interests, fortifying our international position, 
and equipping ourselves to repel the possible application upon us 
of — law of the jungle, which we want to see repealed once and 
for all. 

If we have to fight we will fight for the United States of 
America. If we find ourselves shoulder to shoulder with other 
peoples, it would be that we and they are facing a common foe, 
They would be doing their duty as we would ours. After all we 
have no monopoly on the right of self-defense nor a copyright 
on the privilege of preserving international decency. 

Opponents of the naval expansion bill have brought our posi- 
tion in the Philippines to bear against it. They propose the 
immediate concession of Philippine independence, alleging that 
that step would obviate the necessity of an enlarged Navy, and 
at the same time, do away with Philippine commercial competi- 
tion, cleanse us of the virus of “imperialism” and keep our 
Nation from involvement in oriental complications. 

With that view I disagree. I think it is a conclusion inspired 
in fear and founded on misinformation. As a world power with 
a good name to honor, we can’t scuttle the Philippines without 
its evil consequences plaguing forever our national conscience. 

Our relations with the Philippines have infinitely more di- 
verse and more fundamental implications than are encompassed 
in the word “independence.” I propose to discuss these implica- 
tions and their challenges under the subject of “America, the 
Philippines, and the Japan-Asia Anschluss.“ 

Forty years of intimate relationship gives Americans and Fili- 
pinos the privilege of intimate exchange of thoughts upon their 
common problems and interests. That relationship compels 
frankness, sincerity, courage, and unselfishness. 

The best friends of the Filipino people in America are those 
who, upholding the tenets of liberty and justice, weigh their 
problems in the crucible of realities and strive to secure for them 
the maximum good obtainable in a world of rivalries. 

Under the American flag the Filipinos are endowed with po- 
litical liberty. The moral and material might of America guaran- 
tees their security. They are safe, respected, and free. 

With our aid and under our well-nigh invisible auspices they 
have a democratic government supported by their suffrage and 
conducted by themselves. No people on earth today are more 
contented, progressive, and prosperous. They have demonstrated 
their ability to govern themselves. The Philippine Common- 
wealth must be declared a great success. The Filipinos are the 
better for it, and America is the greater for it. 

The economic meaning of independence is receiving earnest 
attention from the Filipinos. It is going to the bedrock of hard 
facts. It is understanding liberty in terms of life in a workaday 
world. Indeed, to implement liberty so it will serve the cause 
of. human betterment is the challenge of the day, Liberty bereft 
of its economic essence is nothing but a sterile idealism. 

The internal tranquility of a country is one thing; its ex- 
ternal security is quite another. The Philippines are situated 
within the circumference of a compact region where half of the 
world’s population lives. They are the richest and most sparsely 
populated spot in that region. As such they are a temptation 
to their neighbors. This gives rise to the life-and-death matter 
of security from foreign interference, covetousness, and aggression. 

The question of international security must be attacked upon 
three ramparts: First, its broad significance to the United States; 
second, its vital importance to the Philippines; and third, its clear 
3 to the common sense of the American and Filipino 
peoples. 

Concerning the first proposition, it is a rational certainty that our 
Nation is not going to run away from any spot on this planet where 
we have a right to be out of fear that some other nation might 
drive us out of it. This fact is as basic as the primal right to live. 
It has been upheld by our Nation from generation to generation, 
and our peace-inspired Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, has 
forcefully reaffirmed it in a recent address to the representatives of 
the American press. 

A contrary or vacillating course would bring in its wake catas- 
trophic consequences, such as disrespect for our citizens abroad, 

of our rights, destruction of our name and influence, dis- 
memberment of our national domain, and, finally, disintegration of 
our sovereignty itself. Truly nothing would cause conflict more 
surely than the actualization of these consequences. 

We are in the Philippines by incontestable right. We are there 
in plenary and supreme sovereignty still. The good things that we 
have accomplished for the Filipino le endow our tenure there 


peop: 
of nearly 40 years with a patent of nobility. Most assuredly we are 
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not going to be blown out of those islands either by the fears of the 
timid at home or by the insolence of the predatory abroad. 

We are only asserting thus what any self-respecting nation con- 
siders as an elemental right of nationhood as well as a fundamental 
obligation of self-defense. 

By the Tydings-McDuffie Act we announced our readiness to con- 
clude a neutralization treaty covering the Philippines with other 
interested nations. This provision deserves decisive abrogation. It 
is holding out an unrealizable hope to the Filipinos. I am morally 
sure that it will never receive ratification by the American Senate, 
for it is obvious to all that it could only serve to draw us irresistibly 
to a struggle with Japan, which, as the world so well knows, has set 
at naught every neutralization treaty as well as many other treaties 
that she ever signed. 

Verily the world is in a sorry plight. Signing treaties these days 
is almost tantamount to signing away peace. International con- 
ferences often are pompous preludes to bigger controversies. And 
Geneva itself is becoming merely as the site for political balloon 
ascensions with ulterior motives. 

Instead of recoiling from this state of affairs nations who want 
to be right and mean to do so should, by parallel and simultaneous 
action, exert the necessary efforts to prevent their aggravation and 
to promote amelioration. 

There is a school of thought in this country preaching the imme- 
diate total abandonment of the Philippines on the ground of their 
alleged military vulnerability. Foreign countries which would like 
to acquire the Philippines would wish more power to that school. 
I would hate to believe that we Americans with but a relatively 
short coast line to defend, compared with the British, should 
proudly and loudly lead the world in lack of faith and confidence 
in ourselves. 

Our flag in the Philippines in the last 40 years has not invited 
aggression from within or from without. On the contrary, it has 
meant peace, it has stood for faith in right, and, God willing, it 
will continue symbolizing these things. It has gained more luster 
today, as our love for peace has deepened and our guaranties 
against the alteration of peace have broadened and lengthened. 

Using only common knowledge, I should think that the Philip- 
pines as an integral unit in our tactical plans are not much more 
vulnerable to Japan, for instance, as certain of Japan’s vital areas 
might be to us or to other neighboring nations equipped with 
modern instruments of warfare. An inspection of the map of the 
western Pacific and the Asiatic littoral from the Bering Sea down 
to Singapore in the light of airplane cruising radius should produce 
illumination for the benighted and the skeptical. 

We have stations, redoubts, and defenses on a goodly portion of 
the rim of the northern Pacific Ocean. The 15,000,000 Filipinos 
who are our friends are building up a splendid national defense 
system. The impregnability of Corregidor at the entrance to 
Manila Bay has so impressed a British tactician as to say that 
Gibraltar should be called the “Corregidor of the Mediterranean.” 
We own islands and atolls spread over the Pacific Ocean which 
can be utilized for defense and offense. And only a few weeks 
ago our Government laid claim to two additional islands, which 
indicates that Uncle Sam is not afraid to own lands in that restless 
ocean. 

I have now arrived at the second rampart of my discussion of 
international security. What does the American flag signify to the 
territorial integrity and political independence of a Philippine 
republic? 

Bluntly stated, without the protection of the Stars and Stripes 
the Philippines would soon become a Japanese domain, a tragic 
sequel that would end Filipino liberty, identity, and nationality. 

This formidable truth is so universally and so unreservedly ac- 
cepted by thinking people that to make it more impressive I will 
let it stand without elaboration upon the rock of the brevity of 
invincible logic. 

Reaching the third and last rampart, should the United States 
and the Philippines stand together under one flag upon a deliberate 
arrangement based on mutual consent and buttressed by considera- 
tions of mutual benefit? 

For myself as an American, I answer with an emphatic “yes.” 
I do so firmly convinced that that would be an excellent and 
honorable course to follow for both the United States and the 
Philippines, and, I dare say, it would also be to the best interests 
of concord and understanding throughout the universe. 

The Philippines are the best available base for the promotion 
and protection of our vital interests in the Orient. As a naval 
base they have served time and again during the past years as the 
source of immediate aid to our citizens in other parts of the Orient 
when they needed aid. Ideal as a commercial entrepot, they are 
bound to be the principal headquarters for our oriental business 
enterprises as Shanghai becomes more thoroughly Japanized. 

The Philippine archipelago with their 114,000 square miles of 
tropical area is conceded to be the richest underdeveloped country 
in the world today. “If you tickle the soil a yam smiles”—this 
picturesque line describes their amazing fertility. They are not 
only rich in agricultural products but their waters teem with fish, 
their climate is delightful; their rivers and falls are potential of 
hydroelectric power and they have gold, chrome, iron, manganese, 
coal, cil, and other minerals, 

The mention of the Philippine natural resources usually invites 
the observation that Philippine farm production impinges upon 
American production and is therefore inimical to the economic 
welfare of the American people. 
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This is readily answered. Firstly, under our import-quota 
system we have already placed quantitative limitations on certain 
goods coming from the Philippines. Secondly, when the truth is 
known those goods, if they are considered competitive with conti- 
nental production, are only verbally or infinitesimally so. And 
thirdly, Philippine production in the future under a new plan 
could be directed into flelds yielding commodities which we do 
not produce here and which we now import from foreign countries. 

This brings me to my central economic thesis: Between the 
United States, a Temperate Zone country, and the Philippines, a 
tropical country, each producing staples not common to each 
other, there could be established an economy of production and 
exchange that would be complementary and not conflicting. Such 
coordinate economy would redound to the great material benefit 
of the two countries. 

What plainly is needed is a comparative scientific survey of the 
resources and needs of the United States and the Philippines to 
bring out a new statistical re-equilibration of their respective 
interests, evolving therefrom a formula of permanent partnership 
predicated on mutual advantage and free consent. 

Enumerating the elements that would justify such partnership, 
the United States afford the Philippines international protection, a 
tariff-free market, Government financial aid, capital, experience, 
leadership, and friendly interest; while the Philippines offer the 
United States a source of tropical raw materials, valuable minerals, 
a fast-growing protected market, a field for investment and devel- 
opment, transoceanic airplane stations, shipping advantages, 
naval and commercial bases, and the loyalty and cooperation of the 
15,000,000 Filipinos. 

I indulge in no provocative assertion, and I am free from any 
jingoistic sentiment when I say that granting complete interna- 
tional independence to the Philippines is not at all creating an 
independent Filipino nation that could last, but it is no more and 
no less turning those islands with their unwilling inhabitants and 
their natural wealth over to Japan. 

Right here arises the question that must challenge the sober 
thought of us all: What does it mean for Japan to control and 
exploit the vast and varied natural resources of the Philippines? 
Mark my words, it means that Japan would become a much 
greater and stronger country economically and hence a more pow- 
erful and more formidable nation militarily. 

The establishment of a Japanese political and economic leader- 
ship over the Asiatic continent and the islands surrounding it is 
repeatedly announced to the world by the highest Japanese au- 
thorities with a frankness and pride worthy of a better cause. 
That is Japan’s basic plan, and upon that she stands before the 
rest of mankind, not to be judged but to be tolerated. 

Under the shibboleth of Pan-Asianism, Japan is resolved to 
regiment the peoples of Asia, one thousand million of them, under 
the Japanese imperial banner and present a united front against 
the rest of the world with Japan herself as the flaming spearhead. 

Shrewdly the Japanese employ the racial appeal to the orientals, 
Teminding them that they all sprung from one common or related 
racial stock, the Malay-Mongolian. That some years ago the 
Japanese in a celebrated case in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, attempted to prove that they were really Caucasians does 
not seem to cramp their style now. 

As recently as 3 months ago, addressing the Japanese Imperial 
Diet, the Prime Minister reiterated and reemphasized that the 
Imperial Government’s plan in and for Asia is the creation of 
Japan, Manchukuo, and China, and expectedly subsequent terri- 
torial acquisitions, into a single formidable economic unit. 

That is the Japan-Asia Anschluss. Does the rest of the world 
realize its significance? The world should wake up and ponder. 
The Japanese are o the most. numerous, the most threat- 
ening, and potentially the most tion of peoples 
ne resources that human mind has conceived since the dawn of 

ry. 

The Japanese are now marching to their conquests, defying 
world opinion, shattering covenants, and causing death, destruc- 
tion, and desolation. And with a logic that they alone understand 
they are effecting their portentous program of Asiatic consolidation 
upon the strange banner of “friendship,” r 

An inventory of Japan's economic assets at present is pertinent. 
Using the figures for 1936, representing peacetime consumption, 
Japan imported from foreign countries 65 percent of the iron ore, 
90 percent of the petroleum, 95 percent of the wool, 85 percent of 
579 kan cotton, 30 percent of the coal, and 100 percent of the 
rubber. 

Many essential materials used in the manufacture of steel and 
steel products are imported, among them being chrome, manganese, 
magnesite, antimony, tungsten, and molybdenite, all of which are 
necessary in the fabrication of munitions. 

Over 50 percent of zinc, 80 percent of tin, and 95 percent of 
cadmium are brought in from abroad. 

Japan produces little or nothing of phosphorus for chemical 
industries and poison gases, lead for ammunitions, mercury for 
explosives, nickel for cannons and high-tensile steel, and asbestos 
for many vital purposes. 

In forest and field products Japan has but small, if any, pro- 
duction of sugar, tobacco, coffee, woods, fibers, cereals, and other 
essential staples. Her soil is not fertile and her configuration is 
not advantageous. 

Here once more let me clinch the logic of Japan's deficiency in 
vital natural resources. Under Japanese control the Philippines, 
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with their known latent and yet undiscovered agricultural, min- 
eral, and hydroelectric power resources, would provide Japanese 
commerce and industry with formidable sinews, making them a 
stronger nation economically and militarily and equipping them 
for greater economic and political conquests overseas. 

With Japan’s industrial formula of high technological efficiency 
coupled with cheap intelligent labor, no tariff wall could remain 
unscaled, no price structure could stand up, no competition in 
neutral markets would be possible. The world would then be too 
small for Japanese mercantilism, militarism, and imperialism. 

Truly our Philippine problem is steeped in tremendous possibili- 
ties. It is the center of a circumference of other pressing problems 
in the Far East affected with a world interest. Upon its solution 
may depend the fate and future of a dozen countries in that section 
of the world. 

A political realinement and territorial rearrangement in the Far 
East to consolidate the Japan-Asia Anschluss would precipitate a 
struggle with the occidental world, and a bloody racial war might 
conceivably be the final consequence. That struggle would destroy 
modern civilization. 

I am not sounding an alarm; I am only directing attention to 
stupendous realities that are being overlooked. I am not being 
studiously critical of the Japanese; I am only being a realist. 

I wish to make one thing impressively clear to the Filipinos. 
The economic, political, and psychological situation in the United 
States at present is such that the Philippine question is not a 
matter of American retention of the Philippines as it is of Philip- 
pine retention of American connection. 

In my judgment, the Philippine question is a challenge to the 
wisest and noblest American statesmanship. 

Whether it is right or wrong for our Nation to have gone to 
the Philippines at all is purely an academic question. The fact 
is that we did go and stayed for nearly 40 years. The improved 
condition that we have created in every department of Philippine 
life and its preservation and the existing facts and circumstances 
surrounding our position today as a power in the Pacific and the 
sovereign power in the Philippines are the basic elements in our 
Philippine problem of the present, 

The economic, strategic, political, and international interests 
of the United States and the Philippines are fundamentally iden- 
tical. Self-interest and self-preservation should lead them to stay 
together indefinitely under one flag, the flag that the Filipinos have 
known for 40 years as the safeguard of their life, liberty, security, 
and happiness. 

CLOSING OF WESTON GLASS PLANT—-STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLT 

(Mr. Hort asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an Associated Press dispatch with reference to the 
closing of the Weston, W. Va., glass plant and a statement 
by him in connection therewith, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE CHALLENGE TO INTERNATIONAL LAW—ADDRESS BY HON. 

FRANCIS B. SAYRE 

Mr. McAvoo asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the Honorable Francis 
B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, at the annual dinner 
of the American Society of International Law on April 30, 
1938, on the subject The Challenge Which International Law 
Faces Today, which appears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESSES AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO HON. KARL A. CROWLEY 

Mr. McKeLLAR asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp several addresses delivered at a testimonial 
dinner given to the Honorable Karl A. Crowley on April 14, 
1938, which appear in the Appendix.] 

FAIR WAGE BASIS—-ADDRESS BY WILLIAM P. JACOBS 

[Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Rzcorp a radio address delivered at Anderson S. C., on 
March 30, 1938, by William P. Jacobs, president of Presby- 
terian College and secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

; DATA ON WALSH-HEALEY PUBLIC CONTRACTS LAW 

Mr. Warst asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the American Federation of 
Labor's Weekly News Service of Saturday, April 30, with 
respect to the operation of the so-called Walsh-Healey Act, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr, Latta, one 
of his secretaries, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the following bills and joint 
resolution of the Senate: 

S. 2307. An act to provide for the conservation of the fish- 
ery resources of the Columbia River, establishment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary 
investigations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking 
operations for these purposes; 

S. 2689. An act to regulate the leasing of certain Indian 
lands for mining purposes; 

S. 3459. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire by donation land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont., for 
target range, military, or other public purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution making funds available for the con- 
trol of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect pests or 
plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and 
chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 1937. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate severally, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 2221. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion and 
flood damage originating upon lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in the State of Utah; 

S. 2650. An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, 
and operation of the Fort Peck project for navigation, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2986. An act to amend section 6 of the act approved May 
27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380). 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1998. An act to amend the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of statistics of peanuts 
by the Department of Agriculture,” approved June 24, 1936; 
and 

S. 3351. An act to amend the act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended, the act of June 23, 1936, section 4551 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1531) ex- 
tending the classified civil service to include postmasters of 
the first, second, and third classes, and for other purposes, 
agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. RAMSPECK, 
Mr. Srrovicu, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Toney were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4650. An act to amend section 40 of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended; 

H. R. 5633. An act to provide additional funds for build- 
ings for the use of the diplomatic and ‘consular establish- 
ments of the United States; 

H. R. 5763. An act to provide for the extension of the boun- 
daries of the Hot Springs National Park in the State of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5894. An act to authorize the Territory of Alaska to 
incur bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6656. An act making the 11th day of November in 
each year a legal holiday; 

H. R. 6830. An act to prohibit the exportation of tobacco 
seed and plants, except for experimental purposes; 

H. R. 7933. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion 
and/or flood damage originating upon lands within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the San Bernardino and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests in Riverside County, Calif.; 
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H. R. 8148. An act to amend Public Law No. 692, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, second session; 

H. R. 8165. An act to add certain lands to the Trinity Na- 
tional Forest, Calif.; 

H. R. 8177. An act to create a commission to be known as 
the Alaskan International Highway Commission; 

H. R. 8700. An act relating to the retirement of the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, judges 
of the circuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii and judges 
of the United States District Court for the Territory of 
Hawaii; 

H. R.9123. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease to the village of Youngstown, N. Y., a portion of the 
Fort Niagara Military Reservation, N. Y.; 

H. R. 9226. An act to amend the act of March 9, 1928, 
authorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes; 

H. R.9523. An act to add certain lands to the Ochoco 
National Forest, Oreg.; 

H. R. 9557. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of material of the Bureau of Lighthouses to the 
Sea Scout department of the Boy Scouts of America; 

H. R.9611. An act to permit sales of surplus scrap mate- 
rials of the Navy to certain institutions of learning; 

H. R. 9688. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River between Rockport, Ind., and Owensboro, Ky.; 

H. R. 9707. An act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, Wis., to the Otto 
Oas Post No. 659, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Manitowoc, Wis.; 

H. R. 9760. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1899, 
as amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit 
allotments from the pay of military personnel and perma- 
nent civilian employees under certain conditions; 

H. R. 9801. An act to provide for the retirement, rank, and 
pay of Chiefs of Naval Operations, Chiefs of Bureau of the 
Navy Department, the Judge Advocates General of the Navy, 
and the Major Generals Commandant of the Marine Corps; 

H.R.9912. An act to convey to the University of Alaska 
a tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station; 

H. R. 9942. An act to authorize the conveyance of the Mat- 
tapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Mattapoi- 
sett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; 

H. R. 9965. An act to provide for civilian naval training, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9973. An act to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10193. An act authorizing the temporary detail of 
United States employees, possessing special qualifications, to 
the governments of American republics and the Philippines, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10316. An act to amend section 203 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 599. Joint resolution to set apart public ground 
for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the observance of the 
celebration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie; 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law; 
and 

H. J. Res. 647. Joint resolution to increase by $15,000 the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for the observance of 
the anniversary of the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 
and the settlement of the Northwest Territory. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the President pro tempore: 
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5.477. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or other im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the United 
States Patent Office, and for other purposes; 

S. 2307. An act to provide for the conservation of the 
fishery resources of the Columbia River, establishment, op- 
eration, and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary 
investigations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking 
operations for these purposes; 

S. 2689. An act to regulate the leasing of certain Indian 
lands for mining purposes; 

S. 3459. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire by donation land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont., 
for target range, military, or other public purposes; 

H. R. 9621. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution making funds available for the 
control of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect pests 
or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, 
and chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 1937. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred, or ordered to be placed 
on the calendar, as indicated below: 

H. R. 4650. An act to amend section 40 of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended; 

H. R. 6656. An act making the 11th day of November in 
each year a legal holiday; 

H. R. 8148. An act to amend Public Law No. 692, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, second session; and 

H. R. 8700. An act relating to the retirement of the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, judges of 
the circuit court of the Territory of Hawaii, and judges of 
the United States District Court for the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5633. An act to provide additional funds for buildings 
for the use of the diplomatic and consular establishments 
of the United States; and 

H. R. 8177. An act to create a commission to be known as 
the Alaskan International Highway Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R.5763. An act to provide for the extension of the 
boundaries of the Hot Springs National Park in the State of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8165. An act to add certain lands to the Trinity Na- 
tional Forest, Calif.; and 

H. R. 9523. An act to add certain lands to the Ochoco Na- 
tional Forest, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 5894. An act to authorize the Territory of Alaska to 
incur bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6830. An act to prohibit the exportation of tobacco 
seed and plants, except for experimental purposes; and 


H. R. 7933. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion ~ 


and/or flood damage originating upon lands within the ex- ` 
terior boundaries of the San Bernardino and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests in Riverside County, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 9123. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease to the village of Youngstown, N. Y., a portion of the 
Fort Niagara Military Reservation, N. Y.; and 

H. R. 9226. An act to amend the act of March 9, 1928, 
authorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 9557. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of material of the Bureau of Lighthouses to the 
Sea Scout department of the Boy Scouts cf America; 

H. R. 9688. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River between Rockport, Ind., and Owensboro, Ky.; 
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H. R. 9707. An act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, Wis., to the 
Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Manitowoc, Wis.; and 

H. R. 9942. An act to authorize the conveyance of the 
Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Matta- 
poisett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H.R.9611. An act to permit sales of surplus scrap mate- 
rials of the Navy to certain institutions of learning; 

H. R. 9801. An act to provide for the retirement, rank, and 
pay of Chiefs of Naval Operations, Chiefs of Bureau of the 
Navy Department, the Judge Advocates General of the 
Navy, and the Major Generals Commandant of the Marine 
Corps; and 

H. R. 9965. An act to provide for civilian naval training, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 9760. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit allot- 
ments from the pay of military personnel and permanent 
civilian employees under certain conditions; 

' H.R.9912. An act to convey to the University of Alaska 
a tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station; 

H. R. 9973. An act to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes; 

H.R.10193. An act authorizing the temporary detail of 
United States employees, possessing special qualifications, 
to the governments of American republics and the Philip- 
Pines, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10316. An act to amend section 203 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law; 
to the calendar. 

H. J. Res. 599. Joint resolution to set apart public ground 
for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the observance of the 
celebration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie; and 

H. J. Res. 647. Joint resolution to increase by $15,000 the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for the observance of 
the anniversary of the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 
and the settlement of the Northwest Territory; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, 17 years ago I sat in the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United States. At one of our 
first meetings I listened to the Secretary of State, now the 
Chief Justice of the United States, Charles Evans Hughes, as 
he explained plans which had been made to reduce our na- 
tional armaments. I listened with surprise, for I had been 
in Europe during the war. I knew the bitterness and hate 
which had been fomented. I knew that the spirit of con- 
ciliation and peace which is inherent in the hearts of true 
Americans is often used as a plaything by other powers 
whose national traditions give the highest place to the 
might of the sword. 

The plans were made for the Washington Conference. 
The conference was held, and the American people took 
seriously the hope of permanent peace. When the terms 
of the agreement were made known to the world they were 
acclaimed with shouts of joy in all lands. But while we 
destroyed our battleships in an excess of enthusiasm, other 
powers contented themselves with publicly destroying their 
blueprints of new armaments, while they privately retained 
copies for their later use. 

Mr. President, a few years later I was in Paris while an- 
other American Secretary of State, the late Frank B. Kel- 
logg, negotiated with the French statesman, M. Briand, the 
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pact which bears their names, the Briand-Kellogg Pact t 
outlaw war. I was present- when the preliminary 
ance by our country of that pact was tentatively made in 
Paris, and witnessed the signature of Mr. Kellogg. Later I 
was present in the White House when President Calvin 
Coolidge affixed his signature in permanent acceptance of 
this famous pact. 

Mr. President, I have watched with grave concern the de- 
velopments of recent years. I have seen the ideals of peace 
and international good will, which the American people have 


wholeheartedly accepted, used as a cloak for the sinister in- - 


tentions of foreign powers. I have seen the treaties and 
agreements of nations given in solemn accord ignored or 
ruthlessly destroyed. Treaty breaking has become an in- 
ternational epidemic. One scarcely knows the next place 
in which the disease will break forth. Diplomatic history 
has been entirely revolutionized in the last 6 months. We 
are at the beginning of a new epoch in world affairs. 

Mr. President, all of these events have occurred during 
the past 17 years. They are very real to me. Yet I wish 
to say that my faith in human nature remains the same. 
My belief in the American desire for peace is as constant 
as ever. There is no doubt in my mind as to the great hu- 
manitarian impulses which sincerely dominate the minds 
and hearts of our people. While other nations proudly 
boast their desire to prove their military and naval strength, 
the United States has no such desire. We remain with good 
will in our hearts for men everywhere, desiring nothing so 
much as their acceptance of the principles of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Mr. President, I have never been able to develop great 
enthusiasm over the proposal to authorize the building of 
three new 45,000-ton dreadnoughts, and have already voted 
accordingly. I know that the general trend in armaments 
is in the direction of increased mobility. Hit-and- run at- 
tacks will characterize the military and naval tactics of the 
future. Indeed, war psychology often engenders such a 
State of mind that attacks are made irrespective of the 
ability of the enemy to make a successful retreat. The 
attackers hit even though they do not run away. 

I am inclined to believe that the proposed 45,000-ton 
dreadnoughts would serve as excellent targets for aerial 
attacks; for the larger they are the greater chance they 
provide for successful bombing. It is true that building large 
battleships gives employment to those working in mills and 
factories, and at a time when so many persons are unem- 
ployed this is an important consideration. However, in writ- 
ing a national-defense bill, I believe we should be governed 
primarily by the needs of national defense, Certainly, if em- 
ployment be our fundamental purpose, we can find some 
more constructive way of spending public funds than to lay 
down battleships. 

I am not in favor of building our Army or Navy in excess 
of our actual military needs. The very foreign powers which 
today threaten the peace of the world embarked on arma- 
ments-building programs with the avowed purpose of giving 
employment to their workers. I should not care to follow 
their example, for I am convinced that in the end they will 
discover that their economic life has been dislocated and 
misdirected. Repercussions, both in the economic and the 
military fields, will inevitably follow. 

I believe in the necessity for additional naval protection, 
especially aerial protection; but I do not wish to attempt to 
justify large appropriations for national defense on the plea 
of solving the problem of unemployment. This country has 
sufficient intelligence to meet our unemployment needs 
through the development of resources within our own do- 
mestic economy. I can conceive of nothing which would 
tend to bring upon the world a more intense and prolonged 
pessimism than to hold out no other prospect than con- 
tinuous warfare and everlasting armaments merely because 
mankind lacks the imagination and the will to use its ener- 
gies in constructive and peaceful ways. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to place any such libel on 
humanity. Although it is now generally admitted that we 
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face terrifying conditions of human slaughter in many parts 
of the world, and although it is now the will of the American 
people as a whole that our country shall be protected on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards, and although I 
expect to vote for this authorization as a whole, I desire to 
record my opinion that this measure should not carry an 
authorization for a single dollar in excess of the actual needs 
of national defense. I have repeatedly objected to the recent 
practice of voting lump-sum appropriations for one purpose, 
only to find the money used for other purposes. If this bill 
were just one more pump-priming project to the tune of 
over a billion dollars, I should not vote for it. In my judg- 
ment, it is a national-defense authorization; and on that 
ground, and that only, I shall vote for it. 

“National defense” is a vague term. I am inclined to 
agree with the National Council for the Prevention of War in 
its recent declaration that— 

There has been no definite settlement by Congress of a naval 
policy in line with the demand of the American people for defense 
of our boundaries and no participation in foreign wars. Decision 
of policy must precede determination of the size and kind of 
navy to be built. 

I can understand the truth of this remark. However, I 
think we can no longer afford to delay an active attempt to 
formulate a national-defense policy; and, although there 
may not be complete agreement at the present time as to 
the scope of our defense problem, we must proceed with our 
thinking on this subject to the best of our ability. It is our 
business to bring all the facts to the consideration of the 
people in as direct a way as possible. 

“National defense” is essentially a more comprehensive 
term than “territorial defense.” National defense in the 
past indicated protection of our country’s interests abroad, 
or defense of American rights on the high seas. In this 
sense the War of 1812 and the naval program of the United 
States in the World War were examples of national defense. 
Our military and naval developments reached far beyond our 
own continental territorial holdings. Today, however, in 
my judgment, most American people think of national de- 
fense in terms of protection of our own continental borders, 
Our people do not want to go abroad to fight foreign wars, 
as we did in 1917; but the majority are agreed that the 
country should be prepared to defend its territory on the 
North American Continent from invasion from without or 
any form of assault from within. Adequate national de- 
fense to most of us means that no foreign soldier shall be 
permitted to set foot upon the soil of our country, or pene- 
trate our land across any border. It also means prevent- 
ing lawless elements from arising to control in our own land. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the probability of 
foreign invasion. If there is to be an enemy, it would have 
to be found among the known powers. Personally, I am 
not suggesting that any country now has the intention of 
invading our land. A combination of powers would be nec- 
essary to make a successful attack. I do not know what 
that combination would be. I do not look for the govern- 
ments of Canada, Mexico, or any of the Latin American 
countries to initiate war against us. Great Britain would 
never dare take its eyes off Europe long enough to en- 
deavor to invade and conquer the United States; it would 
not dare expose itself to a possible attack from the Conti- 
nent while the whole of its Navy and most of its Army were 
off fighting America. France, ever fearing a German war 
of revenge, would surely not think of weakening its posi- 
tion at home by diverting any part of its military machine 
to war against our land. Germany has all that it can do 
with its central Europe expansion problems. Italy has its 
hands full in the Mediterranean. The Soviet Union has a 
tremendous economic problem at home likely to engage its 
attention for years to come, and has to reckon with Ger- 
many on one side and Japan on the other. Japan has its 
hands full with China. I could not now name any one 
power or any combination of powers which next year or 
2 years from now would contemplate an attack on the 
United States. On the other hand, I am well aware that 
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if we were to abandon our Army and Navy we would quickly 
invite all sorts of trouble in our midst. A week nation in- 
variably has this sort of difficulty. Ethiopia, Spain, and 
China are recent examples. 

I believe in territorial defense, not because I wish to in- 
dict any nation as our enemy with intent to invade our 
shores, but because with adequate defense we do not invite 
invasion. If we are to maintain national defense, it must 
be on both oceans, and at the present time our naval and 
aerial forces are insufficient to meet that test. If we are to 
maintain national defense, and I think we have no alter- 
native, it must be modern and efficient. Obsolete equip- 
ment and armaments are worse than none at all, because 
they give our own people a sense of false security while 
they invite trouble from abroad. Moreover, if we are to 
maintain national defense, the time to make authorization 
is now, so that the psychological effect of our ability and 
will to defend ourselves may make itself felt at this hour, 
when all the major powers of the world seem to understand 
no other language. I can conceive of nothing which would 
do so much to feed the flames of war lust and greed than 
the discovery by foreign powers that the rich prize of the 
United States is so honeycombed with pacifism that our 
Nation has lost the ability and the will to stand guard at 
our own doors. If that time ever comes, then the danger 
of attack will be very real indeed. 

In dealing with the problem of Territorial defense it is nec- 
essary for us to reckon over a considerable period of time. 
World conditions are constantly changing. It would be un- 
wise for the American people to conclude that just because 
we may not now be in danger of invasion we shall never be. 
Of that we cannot now be sure. It seems reasonable that 
defense built in time of crushing emergency is the most 
costly. We have found the naval policy of our country set 
forth in the Washington Arms Conference of 1922 exceed- 
ingly costly. Following the World War we took the disarm- 
ament talk of other nations seriously. We destroyed our own 
naval power in some instances and abandoned it in others, 
This has proved to be costly, for inevitably replacements have 
had or will have to be made. 

The authorization which is now being sought looks to a 
building program over a period of years, and if this program 
is administered strictly as a defense program, with an eye 
to economy in the interest of military and naval efficiency, it 
can prove to be the least expensive way to meet actual de- 
fense needs. I earnestly hope this point of view will govern 
any appropriations which may be made under this bill. 
Should this authorization be made, the United States would 
still be spending far less than Germany, Great Britain, and 
Russia for armaments. The disparity between the amount 
we are spending and the vast sums which these three powers 
are spending is so great that such authorization as is now 
contemplated under this bill cannot reasonably be considered 
an armaments race. 

One does not get a proper understanding of national de- 
fense merely by totaling figures for military appropriations 
or soldiers and sailors in uniform. The natural resources 
and economic productivity of any country constitute a na- 
tional defense which must always be kept in view. In this 
respect the United States is superior to any power in the 
world, for we lead all others in the possession of natural re- 
sources, capital equipment, and productive population. We 
have the oil, coal, iron, cotton, corn, wheat, and other 
precious resources. We are more nearly self-sufficient than 
any country in the world, although not entirely so. What we 
have gives us the advantage of great strength either in time 
of peace or war; it also gives us the problem of keeping safe 
our magnificent possessions which are the envy of all the 
world. No country which lacks natural resources or access 
to them can long stand in time of armed conflict. Likewise 
no country which has great natural resources can expect to 
keep them unless prepared to defend them. What we do 
with what we have will determine in a definite way the peace 
of all the world, 
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National defense rests not alone on armies, navies, air 
forces, and capital goods; the spirit of the nation must be 
healthy and vigorous. In this respect the United States 
needs a genuine awakening. Too few of us realize the tre- 
mendous strength which the Nation possesses. We fail to 
see how America stands in the eyes of the world. Great 
leadership is expected of us. We have resolutely refused to 
join the League of Nations, and I am convinced that the 
events of the last 20 years have justified our refusal to do so, 
On the other hand, we have sought to take an attitude of 
neutrality and isolation which it will be impossible for us to 
maintain. We have made the mistake of thinking that the 
emotional and thought life of the American people can be 
repressed by legislative enactment. As a result the Neu- 
trality Act of 1937 has been nullified. We have a dead law 
on our hands. If unexpected results far more disastrous than 
those which have already followed this dangerous legislation 
are to be averted, Congress should repeal this law before it 
is too late. We must realize in an honest fashion that the 
United States cannot possibly be neutral on the great reali- 
ties of world affairs. Social justice or public welfare cannot 
be well served either by intellectuals who content themselves 
with new economic theories or by mushy-hearted emotional- 
ists who think they can make over the world by passing a law. 

It is unsafe for our people to ignore the wealth, power, 
and influence of the United States. Whatever position our 
Government assumes toward a foreign quarrel, even if we 
officially assume no position at all, will be instrumental in 
determining the outcome. We cannot escape taking sides 
on the leading economic and social questions of the world. 
This was impossible in 1917, before the radio had brought 
the world into our living rooms; it is even more impossible 
today. When we announce to the world that we expect to 
continue to live in and yet remain apart from it, we do 
nothing but make ourselves ridiculous. 

Although newspaper reports keep the thought of war up- 
permost in the minds of the people, I believe European na- 
tions will long hesitate before actually embarking on a gen- 
eral war. These nations have not yet forgotten the lessons 
of the last war. The most important of these lessons were, 
first, war requires substantial financial reserves; second, war 
requires substantial raw material and munition reserves; 
and, third, war inevitably causes a lowering of the standard 
of living for victor and vanquished alike. Moreover, a new 
element has appeared in the situation. Formerly war was 
fought by armies in front-line trenches; now wars are fought 
in the densely populated industrial and residential areas of 
great cities. This brings the war too close to the war makers 
for comfort. Those who formerly profited from war will 
think a long time before they invite war into their own living 
rooms. 

The causes of war are not lacking at many places through- 
out the world, but the ability to make war effectively through 
the use of the highly mechanized developments now in prog- 
ress has not reached its full realization, or any considerable 
part of it. The war in Spain has shown Europe that modern 
methods of warfare, terrible as they are, are not as effective 
as their creators expected them to be. The Spanish war 
dragged on much longer than was expected in the begin- 
ning, and has not ended yet. A general war may come 
this year, but I do not expect it. If it comes, it will repre- 
sent a state of unpreparedness from an economic, financial, 
and military standpoint not in keeping with the war policies 
of great nations in the past. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recor at this point as a part of my remarks a brief 
editorial from the New York Times for May 1, 1938, entitled 
“Amateur Strategists,” which bears out my thought in this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMATEUR STRATEGISTS 


Congressional debate on the naval expansion bill and the Army 
appropriation bill has verified the President's assertion that the 
country is full of amateur strategists. Lurid pictures have been 
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painted of a defenseless America, preyed upon by Machiavellian 
spies, while other pictures have given us Uncle Sam as an ogre of 
the Pacific, intent on conquest rather than defense. The profes- 
sional strategists, as distinguished from the amateurs, have been 
partially to blame for the confusion of the public mind that must 
have resulted from the reports of the debates, since in their eager- 
ness 5 support reasonable bills they have made unreasonable state- 
ments. $ 

In the interest of accuracy Congress should dismiss as fantasy 
the idea so frequently advanced in committee rooms and on the 
floor—the idea that the combined navies of the so-called totali-. 
tarian States—Germany, Italy, and Japan—might attack this coun-- 
try, sink our fleet. and by blockade or invasion defeat the United: 
States. The prospect is patently absurd. Even the total combined 
fleets of those nations are probably inferior in fighting power to 
our own Navy, and, moreover, one cannot imagine the circumstances | 
under which that combined strength could be applied against tho! 
American Navy. Even were Japan, Germany, and Italy able and’ 
willing to strip their own coasts of all protection, an overseas | 
expedition thousands of miles from bases would leave the attack- 
ing fleets of these or any other powers at a definite disadvantage— 
ore so great that it would insure their almost certain defeat. 

There is another point made by the amateur strategists that 
also needs to be refuted. There is not, and there cannot be, from 
the very nature of naval warfare, any such thing as naval frontiers 
or sea-defense lines. One cannot dig trenches in the ocean; “the 
distinguishing feature of a naval force,” writes Mahan, “is mobil- 
ity.” Fleets can no more reasonably be restricted to certain areas 
in peacetime than they can be expected to defend some imaginary 
line drawn across the ocean in wartime. Naval war is not waged 
that way; fleets are mobile, and their mobility depends, to a great 
extent, upon bases. The naval expansion bill does not provide for 
the establishment of new bases in the western Pacific or elsewhere; 
those who profess to see in its terms danger of our reversion to the 
era of “manifest destiny” would do well, therefore, to look else- 
where for their ammunition. 

Little reasonable fault can be found with the present legislation 
intended to improve our Army and strengthen our Navy, but its 
proponents and opponents harm their own causes and confuse the 
public mind by pointless and unnecessary exaggeration. The only 
reason for national defense is national safety; these bills are 
intended to provide a reasonable measure of safety in a world arm- 
ing to the teeth; more would be unreasonable; less unwise. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, too many people have the 
war phobia. They have accepted the coming of war as 
inevitable. The other side of the story needs to be told. 
The destruction of Madrid, Barcelona, and Shanghai have 
created such fear in the industrial capitals of the world that 
fear itself has become a hope of peace. Industrial popula- 
tions do not relish the thought of having their city streets, 
mills, factories, and homes turned into front lines of attack 
and defense. What better proof can be found that news- 
paper headlines as harbingers of war turn out to be but 
the give and take of adroit European bluff and diplomacy 
than the events of the last 3 months? Civilian populations 
with ears attuned to radio are more alert than ever, more 
profoundly opposed to war, and capable of prompt mobiliza- 
tion for peace. Huge armament programs do not make war 
inevitable although they are a symbol of fear. Possibly they 
represent more of fear than hate. The failure of the League 
of Nations, the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, and the Nine 
Power Parley of 1937, is more or less encouraging, as their 
demonstrated futility serves to open the way to more honest 
and realistic ways of international cooperation. The retire- 
ment of Norman Davis from his long life of diplomatic mis- 
sions to the presidency of the American Red Cross is en- 
couraging; more can be done by private expressions of good 
will than official acts of statecraft. The will to war is 
definitely lacking in many important quarters. 

I know the horrors of war. I was in Europe during the 
World War. I know the tension that grips a city under 
fire. I know the fear that people have of flashing lights 
or even lighting a cigarette at night because of the danger 
of air raids. I know the way the heart almost stands still 
when the rumble of bombing planes is heard. No one knows 
who will be the next to die. The suspense is terrible, and 
the actualities of warfare even worse. I want to make 
clear that our gravest danger of becoming embroiled in for- 
eign wars is the failure to solve the routine problems of our 
own domestic economy. The most restless army in the 
world is the army of the unemployed. The largest army 
of unemployed is in this country. Estimates run all the way 
from twelve to seventeen million persons. Who are they? 
They are men and women, youth and maidens, profoundly 
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discontented. They have a right to be. They find them- 
selves in a country where work has been denied them. Liv- 
ing in the midst of potential plenty, they find American 
society operating on the basis of economic scarcity. Want- 
ing to believe in their Government, they are increasingly con- 
scious that responsible leaders have little more to offer than 
old-fashioned medicine men or fancy magicians. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
at this point as a part of my remarks a very important letter 
addressed to me by the Altoona Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ALTOONA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Altoona, Pa., April 27, 1938. 
The Honorable James J. Davis, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This organization, representing 500 business 
and professional men of the city of Altoona, Pa., considers it advis- 
able to appeal directly to you for assistance and cooperation in a 
sound attempt to maintain the financial stability of this 
community. 

Altoona and Blair County, in which Altoona is located, have 
20,000 unemployed, representing 1 out of every 7 of the population 
of the city and county, and 66 percent of the employables. 

Altoona has an acute real-estate problem arising from unem- 
ployment which has been called to the attention of relief agencies 
and the banking department of the State and which may result in 
serious financial losses to thousands of small investors in building 
and loan associations and home owners unless more employment 
can be created and the income of the community increased. 

Altoona's business and professional men who have invested in 
this community and who feel the effect of unemployment and see 
the possibility of the loss of all that has been worked for for 
years are of the opinion that our difficulties were created by the 
following conditions and could be alleviated if the recommenda- 
tions contained in this letter were carried out in whole or in part. 

Our troubles originate from: 

1. Railroad unemployment. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. op- 
erates in Altoona the largest railroad equipment construction and 
repair shops in the world. They have curtailed their operations 
to such an extent that they hardly can be considered a factor in 
employment at the present time. Normally employing almost 
11,000 men, their employment has been restricted since January 
= of this year to less than 2,000 men, and these employed but part 

ime. 

Corresponding reductions in employment in the operation of the 
railroad through the furloughing of brakemen, firemen, and trans- 
portation employees have added to the decline of income in Altoona. 

2. Railroad traffic: We in Altoona recognize that the unemploy- 
ment as outlined above can be attributed to a reduction in rail- 
road carloadings and railroad traffic, which has been indicated in 
the press to be from 30 to 35 percent under railroad loadings and 
traffic in the corresponding weeks last year. 

Such a drop in railroad business could not help but result in 
curtailment of railroad expenses and a policy to defer maintenance 
of railway equipment, thereby conserving cash in an effort to main- 
tain the financial stability of the railroad company. 

3. The decline in production of other industries such as textiles, 
consumer goods, limestone, silica brick, silica sand, and other prod- 
ucts manufactured in or near Altoona, and which have reduced 
and eliminated employment by reason of a lack of demand for 
their products, 

This is the present situation in Altoona. While we realize that 
Altoona is but one small spot in the United States, we believe that 
similar conditions may exist in many other places and that if your 
attention is directed to this one condition with sufficient emphasis 
it may urge you and your colleagues to take those steps which 
would bring about recovery, would return us to stability, and would 

everything which is near and dear to us and which we 
have worked for all our lives. 

We humbly make the following suggestions, believing that they 
are sound suggestions and would in no wise compromise our Gov- 
ernment but rather would bring about a gradual return to nor- 
malcy in employment, income, and business transacted. Our rec- 
ommendations are as follows: 

1. That the present rate of taxation on public utilities, railroads, 
and industrial corporations be reduced and readjusted by the elim- 
ination of the surplus tax and capital-gains tax and other forms of 
corporate taxation which act as capital levies, thereby throttling 
the development of industry and restricting the market for its 
products. 

2. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be empowered to 
closely regulate other forms of transportation which compete with 
the railroads, so that the railroads may be protected against sub- 
sidized transportation using publicly built highways and waterways 
without having to pay a fair share of the cost.of constructing and 
operating highways and waterways. 

3. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be empowered to 
grant to the railroads other forms of temporary relief in the way 
of immediate increases in tariffs. where justified by increased cost 
and through the elimination of the long-and-short-haul clause, 
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thereby enabling the railroads to obtain higher revenues with which 
to balance their higher operating costs. 

4. The great underlying cause of the present unemployment in 
the country is due primarily to the paralyzing fear that pervades 
all business due to punitive laws passed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and some of the States, and to the crushing load of taxation 
on all business. Laws unduly repressive to business should be 
repealed and others modified, and the excessive tax burden relieved, 
This is the only way by which sound, permanent recovery can be 
attained for the Nation. Increased deficit spending by the Govern- 
ment, with the consequent increase in taxes, will not permanently 
solve the problem of unemployment. 

Never in the history of Altoona, covering more than 75 years of 
continuous railroad operation, have we been faced with as serious 
a problem as now confronts us. We have passed the point where 
we can sympathetically and politically refer to the present business 
condition as a “recession.” Many of us face financial destruction, 
and we believe that you, together with your colleagues, can do for 
this community and this Nation that which will restore us to 
prosperity and at the same time maintain the institutions which 
are so necessary to our well-being. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. E. HOLTZINGER, 
President, Altoona Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the situation in Altoona, which 
Mr. Holtzinger declares to be the worst in 75 years, is typical 
of the conditions in many places throughout the land. Those 
in the army of unemployed Americans number among them 
some of our most respectable citizens, men and women who, 
lacking nothing in the way of physical fitness or mental 
ability, have been deprived of the right to work. When a 
man is denied the right to work he feels that society has cast 
him off. He walks the streets, going from door to door, 
looking for a job. Day after day he is forced to go home to 
a family having insufficient clothing and not enough of the 
right kind of food and confess that he has nothing to bring 
them. He is forced into the conviction that he is not wanted 
in the world in which he lives. Life becomes a drab existence 
for him. He begins to question his own ability. His chil- 
dren come to think of him as a failure. He begins to keep 
company with those who plot to overthrow the existing order 
of society. 

The restless army of millions of discontented unemployed is 
now waiting to step in line with world forces making for 
war and revolution. Our chief responsibility at the present 
hour is to find jobs for the unemployed and release from the 
tension which economic distress has brought upon our land. 

Mr. President, I have just returned from a brief tour of the 
coal-mining areas of Pennsylvania. There I found the mines 
inactive and the miners walking the streets. The low state 
of public hope and confidence was extremely depressing. 
Citizens whom I have known for years—honest, able, hard- 
working men, now without employment for a long time, came 
to see me. I could not help but notice their ragged garments 
and their worn-out shoes. Some say that we are overproduc- 
ing in the textile and shoe industries of this country, but I 
shall not accept this point of view until my friends and fellow 
citizens of the coal regions of Pennsylvania and of the mill 
towns can appear with respectable shoes and clothing. These 
men want work. They are being deprived of work. They are 
being ground down in hopelessness and misery. Their fami- 
lies are ill-sustained; they need more food, better food, better 
housing, and more of the fundamental good things of life. 
Never can I banish from my mind the evidences of hardships 
which are indelibly written into the faces of these men, my 
friends. 

Mr. President, I favor a program of national defense; but 
at the present time I am convinced that our greatest im- 
mediate danger is not from foreign powers which might make 
war against us from without, but rather from the accept- 
ance of policies within our own country which lead to do- 
mestic failure, and which continually threaten the integrity 
and fundamental values of the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

The question is on the engrossment of the amendments and 
the third reading of the bill. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I move that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and on that 
question I will take the floor. 
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Mr. President, the measure pending before the Senate in 
effect provides for the squandering of an unknown and un- 
certain amount of money upon the building of battleships 
and other naval craft—vessels which may well be obsolete 
before their construction is completed. I say that the 
amount is uncertain and unascertainable because our ex- 
perience has demonstrated that in the construction of ships 
there is no constant or reliable ratio between the estimates 
for naval vessels and the actual cost of the construction of 
those vessels. 

Since the present administration came into power, in 
March 1933, we have seen the cost per ton of the 1933 cruisers 
leap to an increase of more than 50 percent over the cost 
of the 1932 cruisers without any increase in either labor or 
material costs to justify such an increase. In the last year— 
in the last few months, in fact—we have seen the bids for 
commercial ships which were to be built by the Maritime 
Commission jacked up by the rapacity of collusive ship- 
builders to a point more than 60 percent in excess of the 
estimates. No one has stood upon this floor to seriously 
assert that there is any substantial basis for an opinion as to 
whether the program authorized in this bill will cost a billion 
and a quarter, as it purports to do, or a billion and a half, 
or two billions, or two billions and a half. 

Nor do we have any indication of where the matter is to 
end—what limitations will or can ever be placed upon this 
mad policy of naval expansion. Already the cry has been 
raised by the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], the 
distinguished occupant of the chair at this time, and by cer- 
tain eminent Members of the House of Representatives, 
echoed by the militarists and naval propagandists through- 
out the land, that this measure does not approach sufficiency 
in its authorization, but that it should be increased by sums 
ranging from hundreds of millions to billions. And even 
then, Mr. President, the expenditures would not be suffi- 
cient if the horrid specters conjured up by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and the Senator from Illinois were ever to be any- 
thing approaching reality. 

Mr. President, despite our continuing protestations of a 
desire for peace, the fact is that during the last 5 years we 
have been setting the world an example of extravagant ex- 
penditures for armament. Our appropriations for naval 
armament have increased from year to year by leaps and 
bounds. We made an increase of $150,000,000 between 
1933 and 1934. Mr. President, in 1933 we actually took 
$243,000,000 out of the fund provided by Congress for relief 
and reemployment before the fund was ever even turned over 
to the administrator of the reemployment fund and diverted it 
to allocations for construction of naval craft; and 2 years 
later not one man had been put to work by reason of this 
allocation, because the Shipbuilding Trust had not gotten 
around to the drawing of the plans and the Navy Department 
did not know how to draw them. In 1935 we added some 
$200,000,000 more, and in 1936 another $50,000,000. Our 
annual appropriation bill for the Navy for this year was the 
largest in our history, being nominally $550,000,000, but actu- 
ally as much more as the inevitable increase in naval costs 
will demand. 

And now, on top of all this, in this time of profound de- 
pression, with millions upon millions of our citizens idle and 
upon relief, with millions of our people underclothed, under- 
nourished, and improperly housed, with our national credit 
endangered and our Budget hopelessly out of balance, we 
propose to throw away another billion and a quarter dollars, 
which may well turn out to be two billion and a half dollars, 
without hope of recompense or beneficial return. 

How much human misery might be alleviated by the bil- 
lions we propose to squander on this munition makers’ 
Roman holiday. What a contribution these huge sums 
could make toward the restoration of our national credit 
and the balancing’ of our national budgets; what construc- 
tive investments could be made with these financial imple- 
ments in preserving and adding to our permanent national 
Wealth by preventing the devastations annually caused by 
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disastrous and preventable floods; how much soil erosion 
and depletion could be forestalled; how much could our soil 
be enriched by the money we are so lightly tossing away as 
though it were a mere bagatelle. 

With the great increase in appropriations for the Army 
as well as the Navy, it is probable that the bill for prepara- 
tion for a future war for the present year alone may reach 
a billion and a half dollars when it finally comes to be paid 
at the enhanced prices which the munition makers and ship- 
builders will exact. The pending increase of unascertained 
billions is over and above all the money already appropriated. 
What could be done with such vast sums in the cause of 
education, to see that our youth were given a fairer chance 
in the race for life; what could be done for the public health; 
how much could be accomplished for the eradication of 
noisome and pestilential slums and their replacement by 
decent housing conditions, about which we have talked so 
much and done so little. What a blessing it would be to the 
overburdened American taxpayer—the forgotten man as to 
whose lot we once expressed such sympathy—if he could be 
relieved of this added and unnecessary burden. What greater 
incentive could be provided for business, big and little, in 
the United States, in encouragement of means for getting out 
of the depression, or recession, or whatever we may please 
to call it, than the knowledge that we were not extending 
the present terrific taxes, that we were not further plunging 
the country into the bottomless pit of financial chaos for 
such unproductive purposes as preparation for a new war. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the economic situation of 
this country and the world should give us all pause in the 
face of the staggering authorization for the disposal of the 
public funds contained in this bill. 

The nations of the earth must finally subscribe either to 
the principles of war and want or they must subscribe to the 
doctrine of peace and plenty. So long as the world expects 
and prepares for wars it will have them. But even if it were 
true that preparation for war would end war—a proposition 
denied by the whole history of the world—the present rate 
of expenditures for armament will soon absolutely bankrupt 
the world even without the aid of another war. 

No Senator has risen on this floor—I daresay none will— 
to deny that today we are the safest nation in the world from 
foreign attack. By reason of our geographical situation, of 
our elements of defensive strength, of the temper and tenacity 
of our people, of our vast resources, no other nation is so 
free from danger of attack from abroad as are we. Yet we 
have set the pace in the increase of expenditure for naval 
armament since 1933. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The Senator from Missouri will say, 
then, to the American public that we have a good navy, an 
invincible navy, and a navy which, without any doubt, can 
now defend America? . 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think there is any question about 
that proposition. I do not believe it can be successfully con- 
troverted. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Then, the Senator does not join in with 
those who slander and slur our Navy, and who say that it 
is not in a position to defend America today? 

Mr. CLARK. Not by any means. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. As I understand, we have increased the 
naval appropriation this year more than $100,000,000 over 
the appropriation of last year, and we have progressively in- 
creased the appropriations year after year until we now have 
far beyond what we need to defend our coasts? 

Mr. CLARK. I think that each year since 1933 has marked 
successively the largest peacetime naval appropriation in 
the history of the Nation. 

I do not deem it necessary to detain the Senate to repeat, 
even if I could, the brilliant and unanswerable argument of 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], sup- 
ported so ably by the great senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
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BogaH] that this measure involves greater dangers from 
within than it is ostensibly designed to guard against from 
without —dangers from within in the shape of impairment 
of credit, overloading of our financial structure, excessive 
taxation to meet unnecessary expenditures, and further per- 
ilous unbalancing of our Budget. These are dangers which, 
in my estimation, Mr. President, far outweigh in the impor- 
tance of reasonable probability the ostensible danger which 
the bill is alleged to guard against, the danger of a fanciful 
eombination coming over to attack us and subjugate the 
United States of America. 

But, Mr. President, vital and important in their economic 
aspects as are these considerations, and as powerful as they 
are in their effects from an economic standpoint upon our 
national life, they are by no means, in my judgment, the 
most far-reaching and fundamental objections to the measure. 
This bill is tragic in its implications. It makes the United 
States the aggressor in a new naval-building race, which in 
the past has only led to one result—war. It marks a de- 
parture from our ancient theory of having a navy intended 
to defend the United States. It shows that we are building 
a navy—not to defend the United States in case of attack 
upon our shores, but which would be so designed as to slip 
into the status of an auxiliary navy to a foreign power, as it 
did in the last war. The whole naval policy of the United 
States today is built around the theory of being an auxiliary 
of the British Navy. The British have a vast population on a 
few small islands. We have a magnificent domain across a 
great continent, We can feed ourselves. They cannot. We 
produce within our own boundaries nearly every raw ma- 
terial which we could need in the event of war. They pro- 
duce almost none of those things. 

The requirements for defense of the British Empire are 
essentially different from our own. They have far-flung 
lines of empire. We have not, notwithstanding the attempts 
which have been made to involve us in imperialism. With 
the withdrawal from the Philippines to which we stand com- 
mitted, we shall have no distant possessions to defend. The 
British Empire needs the greatest navy in the world to de- 
fend its far-flung life lines. We do not. To defend the ter- 
ritories seized during the long years when Great Britain was 
itself playing the part of an aggressor nation, Great Britain 
needs an essentially different type of navy than we need to 
defend the United States, or even to assist in protecting our 
neighbors under the Monroe Doctrine. But in cur naval pro- 
gram we are following along slavishly in the path mapped 
out by the British Admiralty for its own behoof. We build 
a navy, not for our own interests, but one which can be 
speedily articulated with the great Navy which Great Britain 
has produced for the protection of its own life lines. 

In the last war our greatest naval figure, the active com- 
mander in chief of our Navy in foreign waters, Vice Admiral 
Sims, was cooped up for some time, along with some of 
our best ships, in Scapa Flow, where, together with the main 
British Battle Fleet, they hid behind a submarine screen. 
After the war this distinguished naval expert made a declara- 
tion to the American people in which he advised his fellow 
countrymen, in the event of war, to take their capital battle- 
ships and park them in the Mississippi River for safekeeping. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is a Senator upon this 
floor who would not vote to appropriate the last dollar neces- 
sary for making this country safe against any reasonable 
possibility of attack; most certainly not I. If I envisioned, 
as certain of our more belligerent big-navy advocates seem 
to do, a concerted attack upon us from Japan and Russia 
on one side, and from Germany, Italy, France, and Great 
Britain, to say nothing of both Loyalist and Insurgent Spain, 
as well as Ethiopia and Lithuania, on the other, I should 
consider the present huge expansion in our Navy pitifully 
inadequate. I should believe that it was necessary to divert 
every dollar that could possibly be raised to the construction 
of bomb-proofs and battleships and the other horrid imple- 
ments of war. I should be willing to go to any length in 
taxation, even to a capital levy, in a frantic race against 
time to arm ourselves to fight against the combined efforts of 
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the world. I should believe that we should start to mobilize 
and train a military force which would include all of our 
manpower from 14 to 74. But I should still believe that 
it would be easier and cheaper to repel attack in our own 
waters and in defense of our own shores than to police 
the Yangtze River in China, or the sea lanes of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

But, Mr. President, the device of a war scare and the cry 
of inadequate national defense when a big-navy bill is pend- 
ing are, unfortunately, nothing new in this country. We 
have all seen them before. I have heard them since I was 
@ little boy. I was personally acquainted with the author 
and proprietor of the original Japanese war scare, the late 
Admiral Richmond Pearson Hobson. I recall that on one 
occasion when a naval-building bill was pending he came to 
our home at night to argue with my father about the matter. 
This was some 35 years ago, when the whole naval appro- 
priation bill carried little more money than is authorized 
in this bill for one battleship. As I recall, the dispute was 
whether we should have two new battleships or only one. 
Hobson drew so horrific an account of the probability of an 
immediate invasion by the Japanese and probable subjuga- 
tion by them of the whole United States, with probable re- 
tention of the Pacific coast, that I was almost afraid to go 
to bed. But at the conclusion of his remarks my father said, 
“Well, Hobson, if what you say is true, two battleships would 
not do us any good. We should mortgage everything we have 
and build a thousand battleships; but I do not believe you 
have the facts.” 

Many years have passed since that time. Meanwhile, we 
have been, in effect, allies of Japan in a great war. As the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] so ably pointed out the 
other day, we are further from the reality of war with Japan 
than we have ever been; and Japan has undertaken a task 
in China that is likely to keep her fully occupied for 50 
years. Yet the old Japanese war bogey is again brought 
out to scare little boys and get votes for bigger naval appro- 
priations. In this debate, however, the proponents of this 
measure seem to sense that the Japanese menace has worn 
a little thin, and they have called for reinforcing bugaboos. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] came to the 
front the other day with an unsubstantiated release from an 
anonymous source to the effect that Germany was building a 
tremendous navy, soon far to excel ours; and despite the 
fact that the Senator admitted that he did not know who 
was responsible for the release, or whether it was fact, or 
fable, or pure propaganda, he solemnly advanced it upon 
the floor of the Senate as a justification for this bill. 
Whereupon the Senator from Minois [Mr. Lewrs], not to 
be outdone, had Russia, Japan, and Germany attacking us 
at the same time, with dark hints of other raiders against 
our peace and security. 

Mr. President, what does this bill mean? It means that 
we are actively entering into a competition in naval build- 
ing which, if the experience of the past is any guide, leads 
only to war. It means that we are setting ourselves upon 
the path of interference in other people’s quarrels with 
which we have no concern. It means that we are pursuing 
precisely the same unfortunate course that led us into the 
calamity of our participation in the last war. 

I shall not at this late stage of the debate delay the vote 
upon this measure, much as I am opposed to it, by entering 
upon a detailed analysis of the unhappy events which led us 
into the last war. The Senator from California [Mr. Mc- 
Apoo] on yesterday undertook to make it appear that anyone 
who deplored the lack of a definite foreign policy and a 
definite neutrality policy, which led us into the World War, 
was attempting to attack the memory of the great war 
President of the United States. He sought to make it appear 
that any Senator upon the floor of the Senate, or anyone 
elsewhere, who seeks to draw from the tragic experiences of 
our country growing out of our participation in that strug- 
gle lessons which may help to keep us out of future wars, is 
attacking the motives of President Wilson or the members 
ot his official family, or the Members of the Congress who 
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voted for the war, or the people of the United States who 
followed him into the war. I utterly repudiate any such 
specious argument. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. MCADOO, I beg the Senator not to draw such infer- 
ences from my statement on yesterday. If he will read my 
remarks I think he will find that I made no such imputations, 
and I do not think the inferences the Senator now draws 
are justified by what I said. My remarks appear in the 
Record. I did say that, so far as President Wilson is con- 
cerned, I had many times sat and listened to unfair animad- 
versions on his administration and upon him. That, how- 
ever, is apart from the merits of the bill. It is also apart 
from the fact—which I think was evident to every man on 
the inside when the War with Germany came—that if we had 
been properly prepared with a navy which could have taken 
command of the sea we never should have been engaged in 
that struggle. I say we shall never be engaged in another 
war if we have a navy capable of taking command of the sea 
and preserving American rights. 

Mr. CLARK. Great Britain had a navy which was sup- 
posed to be able to take command of the sea, but Great 
Britain got into a war. Germany had been engaging in the 
greatest naval expansion program in the history of the world; 
and as the Senator from Idaho pointed out the other day, the 
great German Navy was sunk in Scapa Flow 10 years after 
Germany started on her program of naval expansion. 

I certainly would not, under any consideration whatever, 
do an injustice to the Senator from California. I have not 
read his speech in the Recorp, but I listened to it yesterday 
with great attention and interest. As I understood his speech, 
it was based upon the premise that anyone who criticizes 
the entrance of the United States into the last war is guilty of 
a reflection upon the memory of President Wilson, the great 
war President of the United States. 

Mr. McADOO. I hope the Senator will read the speech. 

Mr. CLARK. Ishall be glad to read it. As I say, I listened 
to it with great interest. 

Mr. McADOO. I am sure the Senator will find that no 
such inference from my speech is justified. Let me add, 
while I have the floor through the courtesy of the Senator, 
that I do not think the situation of Great Britain, France, 
or Germany is analogous to the situation confronting our 
country, because geographical position, if nothing else, has 
so much to do with determining our own course that we can- 
not compare our situation to that which exists in Europe. 

Mr. CLARK. I thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
California in that statement, which leads me to the belief 
that we do not need a super-super-Navy in order to defend 
and protect the shores of the United States from invasion. 
The only possible purpose for which we could need a super- 
super-Navy would be to prowl around over the world and 
engage in other people’s quarrels. y 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will my distinguished col 
league from Missouri yield again for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. McADOO. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri and the attention of the Senate to a fact which 
I meant to emphasize in my remarks yesterday, but they 
were entirely extemporaneous, as I had not intended then to 
speak. The development of modern warfare means not war 
upon the armed forces of a nation but upon unarmed 
noncombatants—men, women, and children in great cities 
‘and great centers. If we should ever be engaged in another 
conflict and, because of nonpreparedness, should permit 
enemy airplanes to fly over our shores, it is the blood of the 
women and children, the noncombatants, which would be 
shed in greater volume than that of the men who wear the 
uniform of our country. That is the thing I want to protect 
against; I want to make it impossible for any enemy to fly 
over the land of continental United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Senator is talking now 
about an entirely different proposition. He is talking about 
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adequate defense from air attack. I take it the Senator 
would not contend for a moment that it is necessary for an 
aerial attack to be launched from battleships. We have 
recently had the spectacle of flights from Europe to America 
and from America to Europe and from Russia to the United 
States, which no amount of navies could have prevented. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will Senator yield for a 
moment more? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McADOO. I assert that the possibility of attack is 
from airplane carriers on the sea which can launch planes 
over the land of the United States, as well as from air bases 
in other countries, With the vast and almost unbelievable 
developments that are now being made in aviation that 
danger will be increasingly pregnant in the future. There- 
fore it is extremely important to us to have a navy which 
can repel the approach of such vessels close to our shores. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is no question of aerial 
defense entering into the matter of naval expansion at all. 
Nobody has questioned seriously, so far as I have heard in 
this debate, the fact that, for the purpose of actually pro- 
tecting our shores, the navy we now have is more than 
adequate. 

But, Mr. President, to come back to what I was about to 
say as to remarks about the conduct of the last war, I wish to 
say that no one, so far as I have heard in the entire course of 
this debate, has ever questioned the integrity or the patriotic 
purposes of President Wilson or his desire to keep America 
out of the war. I treasure among my most priceless posses- 
sions three commissions from him for service in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

But no amount of respect for President Wilson, no consid- 
eration of veneration or respect toward any man or any set 
of men should blind us to our duty as Senators representing 
the people of the United States to draw whatever lessons we 
can from our experiences of the past. 

Mr. President, I do believe and assert that our participa- 
tion in the World War was one of the greatest calamities 
which has ever befallen this Republic. We drifted into war 
two decades ago because President Wilson did not have at his 
command a definite neutrality policy in the shape of law and 
had no legal means of preventing the placing of all our finan- 
cial eggs in the basket of one set of belligerents. 

Today we have upon the statute books a neutrality law— 
faulty, indeed, allowing too much discretion, in my opinion, 
lacking the mandatory features to make it certainly effective, 
but which, nevertheless, does declare the policy of the United 
States to take the American flag off munitions ships, to pre- 
vent the involvement of our Nation by loans or credits to bel- 
ligerents, and to prevent individuals from endangering the 
peace of the Nation by traveling on belligerent ships. If this 
policy be carried out, we shall not need a huge navy to 
protect a trade in munitions to all parts of the world. 

To what use is the “super-super-Navy,” as the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has well phrased it, to be put? 
Certainly it is mot necessary for the actual defense of the 
United States unless we are able to give credence to some 
such fantastic prospect as a combination of the whole world 
against us. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax] cogently 
pointed out the other day that Europe is so completely 
engaged in its own affairs that it is unthinkable for any of 
those nations so to endanger its own position as to come 
across the ocean wantonly to attack the United States. Are 
we arming with reference to an oriental war? Well, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho also pointed out that Japan is so fully occu- 
pied that it will be years before she is able to turn her 
attention elsewhere, 

No one denies that in order to fight a naval war 7,000 miles 
from home with any hope of success a naval preponderance 
of at least 2 to 1 is absolutely necessary. Where, then, is the 
danger of Japan being able to come across the seas and 
attack the United States? On the other hand, even the huge 
increases in the Navy which are sought to be authorized today 
will not give us sufficient preponderance successfully to wage 
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a war 7,000 miles from home except in alliance with some 
other power. 

Where, then, is the emergency which makes necessary this 
extraordinary increase in our naval construction program 
over and above the very extensive authorization of the 
Vinson-Trammell bill? 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to comment on the very 
natural desire of naval officers for the greatest possible naval 
expansion. Granted a large enough increase, junior lieu- 
tenants would become captains, commanders would become 
rear admirals, and rear admirals would become vice ad- 
mirals or full admirals. Moreover, in the very nature of 
their profession it is perfectly natural that naval officers 
should regard their own service as the saviors of the Nation 
and should be perfectly honest and patriotic in their opinion 
that the Navy could not possibly be too big. When the ques- 
tion was asked of old, “How is the city to be saved?” the 
baker replied, “By bread”; the tanner answered, “By leather”; 
and the weaver said, “By cloth.” 

Nor is it necessary to advert at length to the activities of 
the shipbuilders and other purveyors of munitions. We 
know that their activities in agitating for naval increases are 
incessant. It has been proved that they have even gone to 
the extent of sending representatives abroad for the purpose 
of attempting to break up naval disarmament conferences, 
and in some cases those representatives sent for the purpose 
of breaking up disarmament conferences were, unfortunately, 
too close in their relations to officers of their own Navy. 

But, Mr. President, there is another group, composed for 
the most part of honest, patriotic, high-minded men and 
women who believe that it is the duty of the United States 
to engage in collective action in the management of the 
affairs of other nations and who desire to commit the United 
States to such a policy. They believe, and honestly so, that 
it is the duty of the United States to police the world, to 
pick out “aggressor” nations, and take punitive action against 
them. For the purposes of this school of thought the con- 
templated super-super-Navy would fit in admirably. 

It is only fair to say that many of the adherents to this 
school do not believe that it would be necessary to use this 
Navy, but that their altruistic purposes could be served by 
engaging in that most dangerous of all internation 
games—that of bluff. But our disillusionment in the Worid 
War and the tragic consequences of the Treaty of Versailles, 
with its contest in grabbing, warn us of the fallacy of any 
such theory. 

Mr. President, who is to select the aggressor nations, who 
are to be quarantined, and against whom our naval forces 
are to be used, and upon what theory or basis is this selec- 
tion to be made? What length of time is to be taken for 
determining the status of aggressor nations? Are we to go 
back to the opium war of Great Britain or the rape of the 
South African republics? Would we check up on France's 
brutal incursion in the Riff? Would we even go back to the 
barbarous campaign of our own general, “Hell-Roaring 
Jake” Smith in the Philippines? 

If we start out on a policy, Mr. President, of selecting ag- 
gressor nations, undertaking to act as the judge and jury in 
the disputes of other nations of the world, and to enforce 
our decrees, we shall be entering upon the most dangerous 
policy ever suggested in the United States. 

Only last week the Assistant Secretary of State proclaimed 
that it is necessary, in fact, for the United States to engage 
in disputes all over the world, I read from the May 1 edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune: 

The United States cannot afford to “be a cipher at this crucial 
moment in the world’s history,” Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, declared tonight in an address depicting civiliza- 
tion as caught between two conflicting ways of life—the “primal 
law of tooth and fang” and “the way of cooperation and moral 
restraint and human brotherhood.” 

7 * . . > * . 

The strengthening of a rule of law comes not through supine 

inaction— 
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Mr. Sayre asserted— 
when forces of lawlessness are abroad, supine inaction in effect 
means siding with the evil against the good; the strongest en- 
couragement which can be given lawless aggressors is to make it 
quite clear that they have nothing to fear from those with power 
to withstand them. The United States cannot afford to be a 
cipher at this crucial moment of the world’s history. We must be 
resolute and prepared if necessary to withstand the aggression of 
the lawless. This does not mean desire for war. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in such a pronouncement as 
that looking to the defense of the shores of the United States, 
That is a declaration in favor of the United States of America 
picking out the participant in each dispute whom we believe 
to be in the wrong, and taking action to punish the aggressor. 

Mr. President, that has not been the traditional policy of 
the United States. That is not a safe policy for the United 
States. There have been aggressor nations in the world ever 
since the foundation of the Republic. 

How did Great Britain obtain the possessions in the Orient 
which our fleet, according to this theory, might be called on 
to defend? Great Britain got Hong Kong in precisely the 
same way in which Japan now is seeking to seize certain parts 
of China; and she got it as the result of the ruthless opium 
war. The United States did not feel it necessary then to 
build a great navy to go over and tell Great Britain to with- 
draw from China. 

Let me read at this point—I shall detain the Senate for 
only a moment—an extract from an undoubted British au- 


thority, the Encyclopedia Britannica, as to the way in which 


the British possessions in China were acquired. 
More important to the future of the country— 


That is, to China— . 


than the internal disturbances was the new attitude taken at this 
time toward China by the nations of Europe. 


This was in the period from 1834 to 1841. 


Hitherto the European missionaries and traders in China had 
been dependent upon the good will of the Chinese, 


That is what the Japanese were complaining about, too— 
that they were dependent upon the good will of the Chinese. 


The Portuguese had been allowed to settle at Macao for some 
centuries; Roman Catholic missionaries since the time of Ricci had 
been alternately patronized and persecuted; Protestant missionar- 
ies had scarcely gained a foothold; the Europeans allowed to trade at 
Canton continued to suffer under vexatious regulations—the Chi- 
nese in general regarded Europeans as barbarians, “foreign devils.” 
Of the armed strength of Europe they were ignorant. They were 
now to be undeceived, Great Britain being the first power to take 
action. The hardships inflicted on the British merchants at Can- 
ton became so unbearable that when in 1834 the monopoly of the 
East India Co. ceased, the British Government sent Lord Napier as 
minister to superintend the foreign trade at that port. Lord 
Napier was inadequately supported, and the anxieties of his posi- 
tion brought on an attack of fever, from which he died at Macao 
after a few months’ residence in China. The chief cause of com- 
plaint adduced by the mandarins— 


That is, by the Chinese Government— 


was the introduction of opium by the merchants, and for years 
they attempted by every means in their power to put a stop 
to its importation. At length Captain (afterward Admiral Sir 
Charles) Elliot, the superintendent of trade, in 1839 agreed that 
all the opium in the hands of Englishmen should be given up 
to the native authorities, and he exacted a pledge from the mer- 
chants that they would no longer deal in the drug. On the 3d 
of April, 20,283 chests of opium were handed over to the mandarins 
and were by them destroyed. The surrender of the opium led 
to further demands by Lin Tze-su, the Chinese imperial com- 
missioner, demands which were considered by the British Gov- 
ernment to amount to a casus belli, and in 1840 war was declared. 
In the same year the fleet captured Chusan, and in the following 
year the Bogue Forts fell, in consequence of which operations 
the Chinese agreed to cede Hong Kong to the victors-and to pay 
them an indemnity of $6,000,000. 


There seems to be a modern tinge to the events of that 
unhappy time—seizing the property of a nation and then 
demanding an indemnity, compelling them to pay $6,000,000 
for the destruction of their opium! 


As soon as this mews reached Peking, Ki Shen, who had suc- 
ceeded Commissioner Lin, was dismissed from his post and de- 
graded, and Yi Shen, another Tatar, was appointed in his room. 
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Before the new commissioner reached his post Canton had fallen 
into the hands of Sir Hugh Gough, and shortly Amoy, 
Ningpo, Ting-hai in Chusan, Chapu, Shanghai, and Chinkiang 
Fu shared the same fate. Nanking would also have been cap- 
tured had not the Imperial Government, dreading the loss of 
the “Southern Capital,” proposed terms of peace. Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who had succeeded Captain Elliot, concluded, in 1842, 
a treaty with the imperial. commissioners, by which the four 
additional ports of Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and Shanghai were 
declared open to foreign trade, and an indemnity of $21,000,000 
was to be paid to the British. (From History of China; The 
Eucyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, vol. 5-6, p. 199.) 

That was another example of an aggressive nation operat- 
ing in a very similar field, involving many of the very same 
cities and the very same section now the subject of Japanese 
operations in China. President Andrew Jackson, President 
Martin Van Buren, and President William Henry Harrison 
did not consider at that time that it was the mission of the 
United States to go around policing the world, and they did 
not ask for any expansion in our Naval Establishment to deal 
with the British aggressions in the Orient. 

Mr. President, I now come back to the proposition that 
for purposes of defense of this country, no showing whatever 
has been made that the Navy we already have built and 
under construction is not more than adequate. I say it is 
not justifiable for us to build a navy which is useful and 
suitable only for the purpose of interfering in the affairs 
of all the world. 

Furthermore, with every possible bit of earnestness at my 
command, I urge upon Senators upon this floor the con- 
. sideration of the dangers inherent in the start of a naval- 
building race. All the world knows that we are the richest 
country in the world, although it is only fair to say that 
in the matter of naval construction we get infinitely less 
for our money than any other nation in the world. But 
for a nation with the vast resources of the United States 
deliberately to start upon an extraordinary expansion of its 
naval policy can lead only to the fear in the mind of every 
other nation that we are building our Navy with the object 
of using it for purposes of aggression. To be sure, we 
say that we have no intention of using our Navy for pur- 
poses of aggression. To be equally sure, every other nation 
in the world will say the same thing when it starts to meet 
our competition; but the lessons of history have proved that 
excessive armaments must inevitably lead to war. We can- 
not be surprised and we cannot complain if every other 
nation in the world follows our example, and uses it as an 
excuse for building battleships far beyond its needs. 

Mr. President, I urge upon the Members of this body the 
consideration that the enactment of this bill not only means 
squandering vast sums of money which the people of this 
country so urgently need for other purposes, but it must 
inevitably lead to squandering other huge sums of money, 
and possibly will lead to the costs and disasters involved in 
a war, even if it be successful. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that I have been un- 
able to be present during the greater part of the debate upon 
the pending naval appropriation bill. Under the procedure 
of the Senate, committees are in session during hours when 
the Senate is in session and this compels many Senators to 
be absent when measures are under consideration in the 
Senate Chamber. I have, however, attempted to follow the 
debates and to ascertain the views expressed by those for 
and against the pending bill. Owing to the pressure of pub- 
lic duties, I have been unable to assemble data and prepare 
an address dealing with this important question; but I feel 
that I cannot permit the bill to be voted upon without voic- 
ing some objections to it. It is obvious, therefore, that my 
presentation will be imperfect, confused, and doubtless dis- 
connected. However, what I shall say will express my honest 
views with respect to the measure and my sincere belief that 
it is an unwise and indeed a dangerous measure. 

At the outset may I say that I am opposed to the measure, 
believing it not only to be unwise but highly improper under 
present conditions; I fear that it will result in repercussions 
not promotive of international fellowship. 
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I have read most of the addresses delivered by those who 
supported and those who opposed the bill. In the addresses 
delivered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Leg], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Pore], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FoLLETTE], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. LUNDEEN], facts and arguments have 
been presented which, in my opinion, can lead to but one 
conclusion, namely, that the bill before us ought to be de- 
feated. 

I read a few days ago an address delivered by a great Re- 
publican, or Progressive, Gov. Philip La Follette. There 
were in that address a number of rays of sanity which I wish 
might shine into this Chamber and into the minds of men 
holding executive positions in the Government today. He 
declared for production, for economy, for policies which 
make for the maintenance of our form of government. 

The Senator from Michigan, at the beginning of the de- 
bate, lifted it to a high plane and his eloquent and forceful 
address has not, in my opinion, been answered. 

The address of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] ma- 
terially strengthened the position of the opponents of the 
bill and furnished additional reasons why under present 
world conditions its passage would be unwise and provoca- 
tive of fears and indeed resentments. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLank] has just con- 
cluded a most eloquent and effective address. It seems to 
me that he has marshalled, in a masterly way, many argu- 
ments against the bill and I can scarcely conceive of Sena- 
tors, with open minds, giving their assent to this measure at 
the present time. 

I agree with the Senator that we have no foes from with- 
out that menace us, and any danger that our country may 
experience now and, indeed, I think in the future, will come 
from within, resulting from confused thinking, perhaps from 
disordered minds; from situations created by unwise legisla- 
tion and by foolish and indefensible policies. 

The Senator from Missouri has referred to the large ex- 
penditures for naval purposes and the enormous indebted- 
ness which our Government is creating. I have been sur- 
prised at the apparent unconcern of those in public life, and 
particularly those in important places in the Federal Govern- 
ment, at the mounting costs of government and the stupen- 
dous debt which is being created, and this unconcern is com- 
municated to many of the people of our country. The result 
is that demands for economy are ignored, challenges to the 
dangers resulting from deficits and bonded indebtedness fail 
to awaken interest, and certainly do not produce demands 
for retrenchment or opposition to that torrential flow of 
indebtedness which, if unchecked, will inevitably result in 
disastrous consequences. There was a time in our Govern- 
ment when economy was a virtue, when public spending was 
scrutinized with the utmost care, and when criticism and 
indeed condemnation awaited those who laid heavy taxes 
upon the people and incurred national indebtedness. Refer- 
ences in the past were frequently made to the example set by 
the founders of the Republic and to those who laid the 
foundations of sovereign States. Franklin’s apothegms con- 
cerning thrift and savings were quoted in public circles and 
the spendthrift and the debtor were not regarded with favor. 

Political parties pledged themselves to economical admin- 
istration of public affairs. Counties and States vied with 
each other in being free from debt and the National Govern- 
ment followed their footsteps and sought complete emanci- 
pation from Federal indebtedness, 

A few years ago when it was learned that one session of 
Congress covering a period of 2 years had expended $1,000,- 
000,000, the country was shocked, and a Nation-wide criti- 
cism was visited upon the party in power and upon those 
public servants who had contributed to the spending of what 
was regarded as a stupendous and dangerous sum. But the 
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virtues of earlier days seem to have been forgotten and thrift 
and savings are not regarded as proper attributes of indi- 
viduals or States or the National Government. 

I was about to say that individualism, as that word was 
understood in early days with all that it implied, is at a 
discount nowadays. Individualism, I fear, is an anachronism, 
and economy is a quality not commended, and possessed by 
few. 

Spending with some individuals and with governments 
becomes a mania. It is like a disease which may not be 
arrested but which increases in virulence as the years go by. 

Encouragement in private and in public life is given in 
behalf of activities and projects which are not needed, or 
which, if needed, the execution of the same should be de- 
ferred for future consideration. Cities and counties and 
States have been encouraged to borrow millions and tens of 
millions of dollars for projects, enterprises, and activities 
which in many instances were not needed and which, if 
payment for the same has been a prerequisite to construc- 
tion, would not have been undertaken. 

Debts are cruel masters, and individuals, governments, 
and communities suffer from their scourgings. Congress, in 
my opinion, is making unjustifiable appropriations, and if 
the spending mania is not arrested there will be in the not 
distant future concern as to the financial integrity of the 
Government. 

Appeals have been made for Federal legislation to aid 
municipalities to secure freedom from bonded indebtedness. 
It is not unusual now to hear of municipal bankruptcies 
and of cities making composition with their creditors. The 
Federal courts are clogged by bankruptcy proceedings and 
receivers of bankrupt corporations are not strangers in many 
of the cities and communities of our country. It is im- 
possible to determine the aggregate indebtedness of our 
country. Estimates have been made by some indicating 
that the total indebtedness of the Federal Government, the 
States and their political subdivisions, corporations and 
individuals, will reach the stupendous sum of $200,000,000,000, 

The value of all the property of the United States, by 
some statisticians, is estimated to be not much greater than 
the total indebtedness of the Federal and State Governments 
and of individuals. Before this Congress adjourns the in- 
debtedness of the Federal Government will be between forty- 
two and forty-five billions of dollars, and the appropriations 
which this Congress will make will probably exceed $8,000,- 
000,000 and commitments will be made in excess of four 
or five billions of dollars. The States and their political 
subdivisions have indebtedness aggregating more than 
$23,000,000,000, and corporations have hanging over them 
indebtedness in excess of $50,000,000,000. 

Scores of bureaus and Federal agencies have been created 
during the past few years and the number of Federal em- 
ployees probably exceeds a million and a half. The expenses 
of the Federal Government have been greatly increased and 
it requires between one and a half and two billion dollars 
to meet the salaries and compensation of those upon the 
Government’s pay roll. The States and municipalities have 
kept pace with the Federal Government in the race for ex- 
penditures; for the creation of additional bureaus, depart- 
ments, and agencies, and in the augmentation of the number 
of employees. I am inclined to think the American people 
who believe in economy and in limiting the bureaucratic 
rule of our country would rejoice if Congress were to ad- 
journ at the earliest possible moment; but the longer Con- 
gress is in session the greater will be the indebtedness of 
the country and the heavier will be the burden placed upon 
the people. 

I refer again to the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] that the Federal indebtedness may be- 
come so great as to imperil the financial safety of the Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding the heavy taxes which are being 
levied upon the people, deficits are being created. The total 
amount of the deficits during the past 6 or 7 years are, as I 
understand, approximately twenty or thirty billions of dol- 
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lars. In other words, notwithstanding the increased taxes 
which are being levied, the expenditures outrun the same. 
Before the World War the entire expenses of the Government, 
including the Army and the Navy, were from $800,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. Now, as I have indicated, that sum would not 
pay the salaries and compensation of those upon the Federal 
pay roll. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate considered a few 
days ago a tax bill increasing the taxes to be paid by the 
people; and the total amount of taxes collected for the coming 
year will exceed $5,000,000,000, but the expenditures will 
exceed that stupendous sum by two or three billion dollars. 
In order to meet these deficits, Government bonds are issued, 
and it is expected that the banks of our country will absorb 
them. It is true, investment companies are purchasers of 
Government bonds, but a very large part of Federal bond 
issues are absorbed by the banks, and in doing so they are 
compelled to use deposits of their patrons, 

Mr. President, I am pleading for economy. I am protest- 
ing against the large appropriations which are being made, 
and I emphasize my protest against this bill which commits 
the Government to an expenditure of several billion dollars. 

The Senator from Missouri referred to the fact that the 
fiscal conditions of some countries have brought about capi- 
tal levies. We know of the heavy burdens which are being 
placed upon the people of Great Britain and of France and 
of many other countries. These burdens are increased by 
reason of military appropriations. They are led to believe 
that armies must be increased and naval appropriations 
greatly enlarged; that only by this course may security of 
their countries be obtained. Perhaps I shall comment upon 
that later. I add, however, at this point that pleas for 
preparedness and security have often been made by those 
who were imperialists or who desired injury to other nations. 

The exactions by the Federal and State Governments and 
their political subdivisions for the next fiscal year will, in my 
opinion, exceed 25 percent of the gross income of all the 
people. Some statisticians express the view that 30 percent 
of the gross income of the people of the United States will 
be taken from them by the Federal and State Governments 
for tax purposes, 

Mr. President, in my opinion, there has been too much 
emphasis placed upon what might be called the materialistic 
and utilitarian phase of national and international relations, 
and but little has been said about the moral and spiritual 
forces which are related to our national life and to inter- 
national relations, 

I cannot but believe that there has been too much ma- 
terialism in our country; too little consideration given to 
those moral, and, if I may use the word, religious forces 
and influences which must be taken into consideration among 
civilized peoples. 

I know that conditions in the world are so disturbing that 
to many people the world is outside of and beyond the moral 
law. There are some who see only a mechanistic world and 
cruel and devouring revolutionary forces. They deny the 
existence of a moral universe and see only in life a cold and 
relentless force which devours and destroys. 

In my opinion we should look deeper into the causes and 
purposes of life and into the movements which bear hu- 
manity upon their broad bosom. If we do, I believe we shall 
be less materialistic, less utilitarian, and more influenced by 
the view that in all and over all is a great purpose directed 
by moral and spiritual forces which, in the end, will be reg- 
nant in this little world of ours. I fear that we are not tak- 
ing into account the responsibility which rests in a moral 
world upon individuals and upon nations. 

Where much is given much is required. Much has been 
given by divine Providence to this Nation, The founders 
of this Republic believed that they were instruments in the 
hands of a divine power in the establishment of a Govern- 
ment which should endure for the ages and which would be 
a leader among nations, pointing the way to the goal where 
justice and freedom were the inheritance of all. The Ameri- 
can people cannot fail to measure up to the high standard 
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envisioned by those who laid the foundations of this Re- 
public. It is not arrogance to say that this Nation, under 
God, has a great mission in the world; that it should be 
guided by those spiritual truths and precepts which will lift 
men to a higher stage of civilization. 

In my opinion the measure before us has produced dis- 
quietude in many countries, and this disquietude will in- 
crease. Notwithstanding our avowals of disinterestedness 
and humanitarianism, it will lead nations of the world to the 
view that we have some imperialistic or sinister policy, and, 
whether that thought is rightly or wrongly entertained, they 
will shape their internal and domestic affairs and their 
political relations with other nations upon that belief. 

We may not act today without realizing the fact that our 
actions will influence nations beyond the seas. We may not 
throw a pebble into the water, to use a common expression, 
without it disturbing the waters throughout the world. Our 
action will have its effects upon other nations. It will 
induce many to believe, as I have indicated, that we have 
ambitions, territorial ambitions, political and material 
ambitions, which call for big armies and big navies in order 
to secure their realization. 

A declaration that we have no sinister purpose, and desire 
only to defend the interests of the United States, will not 
allay the fears, suspicions, and perhaps the resentments that 
the enormous appropriations which we are urged to make will 
arouse. 

Explanations do not always explain, and such action as now 
proposed, on the part of a nation which has been a symbol 
for peace, and has proclaimed not only its democratic views 
but its humanitarian position in the world, may be expected 
to challenge the faith which in the past has been reposed in 
the United States. That would be a calamity. If a nation 
which has been regarded as the moral leader, wearing the 
crown of disinterestedness and of righteousness, should lose 
its influence, that, Mr. President, would be a tragedy of 
indescribable magnitude. 

I have no doubt that this bill will be regarded as incom- 
patible with our declarations so often made, that our Nation 
is invulnerable to attack—that it has no desire for territorial 
gain, but that its mission is for peace, and its desire is to 
exercise a mollifying influence among all nations. 

Mr. President, we are responsible for the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, in which there was a real renunciation of war as an 
instrument of international policy, and a declaration to settle 
all disputes through pacific means. Through our active, and, 
indeed aggressive, efforts more than 60 nations associated 
themselves with the United States and France in approving 
the solemn declarations of that important international 
agreement. 

Now more than ever the world is in need of a leader who 
will point the way to world peace. Certainly we may not 
accept the philosophy that the world is forever doomed to 
the treadmill of sanguinary wars and resulting human suffer- 
ing. Education, science, art, literature, religion, and the 
great spiritual forces of the world may not be disregarded 
as factors tending to promote world peace. If they are abor- 
tive and do not mitigate the sorrows and troubles of the 
world, then there will be no ground for hope that the sorrows 
and tragedies of the world are to be mitigated. The world 
today, as I have indicated, calls for a broader spirit of inter- 
nationalism, and indeed, a broader spirit of brotherhood. 
The economic distress, the sorrow and poverty in the world 
today, the strife and bitter conflicts—all these culminate in 
one tragic cry for peace—for the elimination of the resent- 
ments and hates and the fanatical spirit of nationalism. 

These are contributing to the disturbed situation in many 
parts of the world. Political governments alone may not be 
trusted to preserve peace, but just and wise governmental 
policies may be the precursors of juster laws and more hu- 
mane international policies. There are organized moral and 
progressive forces sufficient to integrate society and to remove 
from the minds of men the fears and despair by which they 
are beset. 

Unfortunately the people are bewildered and their bewilder- 
ment produces fear and distrust, which lead to resentment, 
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anger, and animosity. It has been said that the world is 
still suffering from the shock of the World War—that its 
horrors are still before nations as a frightful specter. Na- 
tions are pressed. by burdens which the war imposed, and 
people are bowed beneath debts, national and international, 
and they are suffering from disorders, mental and physical. 
which can be cured alone by peace and the reign of law 
and justice. 

I need not advert to the fact, with which Senators are 
familiar, that not alone is our Nation bowed beneath the 
burden of debt, but all nations are. Capital levies haye been 
made in some lands, and more will be made in the future 
if the present madness is not abated; the earnings of the 
people will be absorbed in the processes of war, or prepara- 
tion for war, and the movements for peace, for education, 
and for resuscitation of industry will be postponed to meet 
the emergencies, so-called, and exigencies of the war psycho- 
sis, which unfortunately controls too many people of the 
world. 

Now is the time to speak for peace, to cry aloud for dis- 
armament rather than for greater armament. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I regret this demand in our own country for appro- 
priations of billions for armaments, 

Moreover, as I have indicated, that cry will be carried 
across the seas and impel other nations to increase their 
burdens and to make larger preparations for war than they 
otherwise would be willing to make. Great Britain is bur- 
dened with debt. She is constrained, by reason of world 
conditions, to increase her taxes until perhaps more than 35 
percent of the gross income of the people will be required to 
meet governmental expenses. 

The apostles of militarism and of so-called preparedness 
are clamorous and with fanatical zeal carry forward their 
crusade in our own country. A vigorous campaign has been 
waged and is being carried on in favor of stupendous appro- 
priations by Congress for military purposes. Efforts are 
made to excite the fears of the people that the United States 
is menaced by powerful foes and that unless billions of dol- 
lars are expended our country may be plunged into some 
titanic conflict. 

I listened with interest to that part of the address of the: 
senior Senator from Missouri, and I read with deep interest 
the eloquent and powerful address of the senior Senator 
from Idaho, in which it was conclusively demonstrated that 
there was no reason to justify this contention that our 
Nation will be plunged into war. 

Mr. President, we stand upon the impregnable heights of 
this New World. Our Republic is washed by two oceans 
which separate us from conflicts in the Orient or in the 
Occident. The neighbor upon the north, Canada, is a part 
of us in more than one sense. The people there have the 
same philosophy; they have the same spiritual and religious 
concepts as we have. They want peace. Have we any fear 
of them? Obviously not. 

Reference was made in the debate to the attitude of 
Admiral Sims, who played such a conspicuous part in the 
World War. I recall that when I was a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs that he and Admiral Fullam 
testified with respect to the new forces which had come into 
naval warfare, namely, submarines and airplanes. Both of 
those eminent naval leaders took the position that too much 
emphasis was laid upon capital ships, and, as I interpreted 
their testimony, it was to the effect that submarines and 
airplanes demonstrated the vulnerability of battleships and 
made them less important in naval contests. They further 
contended that no nation could successfully attack another 
nation where it was compelled to cross a broad ocean con- 
veying troops, men, and supplies, particularly where it had 
no ports or friendly territory in or adjoining the country 
against which war was being waged. In other words, their 
position was that a new era had dawned in naval warfare 
by reason of the development of submarines and the weapons 
of aerial warfare. 

Reference was made by them to the Battle of Jutland, 
where a number of English ships were sunk and where the 
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mighty fleet of Great Britain was compelled to flee when it 
learned of the presence of submarines. 

Senators will recall that the fleet took refuge in Scapa Flow 
for a considerable period during the war and from which, as 
I recall, it did not emerge until the end of the war. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Schwartz in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am interested in having the attitude of 
Admiral Sims correctly before the Senate. I also was on the 
Naval Affairs Committee at the time he testified before the 
committee. 

Mr. KING. Upon every occasion? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was on the subcommittee which inves- 
tigated the charge made by Admiral Sims which resulted 
in the appointment of a subcommittee. 

Mr. KING. The occasion to which I refer was not con- 
nected in any manner with the hearing to which the Senator 
refers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator will be interested in this 
statement. Admiral Sims charged publicly, through the 
press, that our Government had been the cause of the loss 
of 250,000 lives by reason of the unpreparedness of the Navy. 
That subject was investigated by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KING. I do not know what Admiral Sims testified at 
the hearing referred to by the Senator. I know what he 
testified at a hearing at which I was present, and at which a 
number of admirals were present. I know nothing about 
the investigation of Admiral Sims’ charge, to which the 
Senator refers, other than the newspaper accounts. I was 
not a member of the subcommittee. If Admiral Sims stated 
that our Government was responsible for the loss of 250,000 
lives, I do not know upon what he predicated the statement. 
We did not lose 250,000 men, as a matter of fact. The num- 
ber killed in France was less than 49,000. The Senator 
knows that. The Senator knows that we did not lose upon 
the battlefields or in the war 250,000 men. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course not; nor would I quote Admiral 
Sims before the Senate with approval on any subject. what- 
ever. 

Mr. KING. I am sorry to hear the Senator say that he 
would not quote Admiral Sims with approval, notwithstand- 
ing the admiral’s great services to our country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
who is now present in the Chamber, was chairman of the 
subcommittee. The Senator from Maine, in the majority 
report, sustained what Admiral Sims stated. The minority 
of the subcommittee, consisting of the late Senator Tram- 
mell, of Florida, and myself, submitted a minority report, 
after 4 weeks of consideration. On the question of the 
loss of 250,000 lives, we pinned Admiral Sims down, and 
he reasoned that if our Navy had been prepared we would 
have ended the war earlier by placing soldiers in action 
sooner. 

That was the substance of Admiral Sims’ complaint and 
charge that the unpreparedness of our Navy had resulted in 
the loss of 250,000 lives—not of our soldiers, but generally. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not discussing the testi- 
mony before that committee. I am not discussing any 
hypothesis or the predictions or fears or statements of 
Admiral Sims with respect to the number of lives which 
might possibly have been saved if we had been better pre- 
pared for war. The Senator apparently does not quote 
Admiral Sims with approval on anything. If so, he ought 
not now to quote his statement with approval. He ought to 
disbelieve that, as he would disbelieve other statements by 
Admiral Sims. 

I referred to an entirely different occasion, to a hearing 
entirely apart from that to which the Senator from Nevada 
has just referred. I did not know, until the Senator men- 
tioned it, that Admiral Sims had charged that 250,000 lives 
might have been saved if we had been better prepared. 
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Whether or not Admiral Sims said that is wholly imma- 
terial and irrelevent to the point Iam making. The point I 
was attempting to make when interrupted by the Senator, is 
that, as stated by Admiral Sims, by Admiral Jellicoe, and by 
other great naval commanders of Great Britain, a new era 
ee hin with the advent of the submarine and the air- 
plane. 

Having mentioned that, I may be pardoned for a personal 
allusion. 

In the hearing to which I referred, when Admiral Sims 
and Rear Admiral Fulham testified, they stated that the 
Navy should take into account submarines and airplanes. 
For a number of years I urged a Bureau of Aeronautics and 
a Bureau of Submarines. In 1920 or 1921 I introduced a reso- 
lution in the Senate providing for the creation of a Bureau 
of Submarines, because, it seemed to me, from the lessons 
of Skagerrak and the World War, that the submarine had 
become a powerful force in naval warfare, unless it was out- 
lawed by international agreement. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am wondering if the Senator would ap- 
prove of a department of the air service, with a Cabinet 
member? 

Mr. KING. No. Six years ago I offered a bill providing 
for a department of public defense. 

I have offered a similar bill upon several occasions since 
then. The bill provided for a department of public de- 
fense, with three assistant secretaries, to be known as the 
assistant secretary for the army, the assistant secretary for 
the navy, and the assistant secretary for the air force; the 
assistant secretaries to be under the direction of the secre- 
tary of defense. The assistant secretary of the army, under 
the general direction of the secretary, was to have charge of 
the administration of the military affairs of the Government; 
the assistant secretary for the navy, under the direction of 
the secretary, was to have charge of the administration of 
naval affairs of the Government; and the assistant secretary 
of the air force, under the general direction of the secretary, 
was to have charge of the administration of the aeronautical 
forces of the Government pertaining to the national defense. 
In other words, my bill was to unite under one head those 
agencies or organizations deemed necessary for national de- 
fense. The President is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy and it seemed to me that a unit of the organiza- 
tions for the national defense would make for efficiency and 
Secure better results in war as well as in peace. I might add 
that a number of other governments have adopted a similar 
plan and I am advised that the results have been most 
satisfactory. 

We remember the unfortunate results from divided author- 
ity during the World War. During the closing period of 
the war the military forces were placed under the head of 
the great French General Foch. When all the activities 
of the armies of the Allied forces were placed under the 
head of one supreme commander the forces of the enemy 
were soon forced to confess defeat. 

I return to the point I was making when interrupted 
by my friend who, for some reason which I do not under- 
stand, projected Admiral Sims and some other episode into 
the debate. What I was attempting to say was that we 
are emphasizing too much certain aspects of naval war- 
fare and not giving sufficient consideration to the new 
factors which haye come into existence by reason of the air- 
plane and the submarine. 

Mr. President, I am attempting to say that our efforts 
should be for world peace and that this Republic should take 
the lead in a world movement for the reduction of arma- 
ments and for the promotion of good fellowship and friendly 
international relations. 

We are giving too much attention to war and are develop- 
inga war psychology which will influence not only our own 
people but the people of other lands. I am pleading for the 
American people to be protagonists for the abolition of war 
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with all of its horrors and the leaders in an aggressive move- 
ment to bring the world into closer and happier relations. 

The American people should be symbols, as our Nation 
has been, of those spiritual and moral forces which are essen- 
tial for liberty and justice. We are in a world that is now 
suffering from hysteria, and we must not add to the madness 
of the world by announcing that we propose to build the 
greatest navy in the world and spend billions of dollars for 
the construction of battleships, battle cruisers, and other 
naval war vessels. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. POPE. I was interested in the observation made by 
the Senator from Nevada, that by largely increasing our 
Navy we could save lives in time of war. The same argu- 
ment is made in every country in connection with an in- 
crease of the navy. In other words, the United States will 
largely increase her Navy; Japan will largely increase her 
Navy; Great Britain will largely increase her Navy; and 
every other naval power will make the same argument. I 
am wondering if it is a valid argument. We must all admit 
that a navy adequate to protect ourselves and defend our 
country is necessary. But whether it be adequate, or more 
than adequate, I am wondering what the Senator thinks 
about that argument. 

Mr. KING. I think it is a stupid and irrational one. 

I am reminded of the statement which I have on my desk, 
made by Lord Lothian, who, as Senators know, was the 
secretary of Lloyd George during the World War, partic- 
ularly during the time when Lloyd George was the Premier 
of Great Britain. There are some navalists who are always 
talking about parity. Lord Lothian answered the argument 
about parity. One nation builds a battleship; then another 
one must build a battleship in order to maintain parity. 

That leads other nations to increase the size of their bat- 
tleships in order to maintain parity. The result is there is no 
parity; there is nothing but building and futile and destruc- 
tive competition. A few years ago Great Britain’s largest 
battleship was, as I recall, 12,000 tons; then one of the great 
British naval commanders said, “We must have a larger bat- 
tleship,” and he developed the dreadnought. Then, when 
the dreadnought was developed, Germany said, “We must 
have a larger ship,” and so she increased the tonnage of her 
battleships. Then came the superdreadnought; and finally 
it culminated in the demand for battleships of 27,000 tons, 
then 35,000 tons, and finally the demand for the Hood of 
70,000 tons. England, however, had the sanity and the good 
sense to abandon that foolish plan. Yet we are pursuing the 
same foolish plan today. We are to have great battleships of 
45,000 tons, and when we build battleships of 45,000 tons 
other nations will undertake to build battleships of more than 
45,000 tons; then we will undertake to construct battleships 
of 60,000 tons, and then of 70,000 tons, and we will be in the 
coils of a mad race for parity, which will never be reached. 

Let me read what Lord Lothian, with his great experience 
in war and in peace, said: 

So long as war is tolerated as a method of settling international 
disputes, armaments are inevitable. * * But armaments in- 
evitably produce war. 

That was emphasized by my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

Armaments inevitably produce war. They may give security, but 
only at the price of war. Armaments, of course, are justified on 
the ground that they are merely legitimate instruments of na- 
tional security, but no nation can make itself secure by arma- 
ments, except by having armaments which will give it victory in 
the event of war; that is, by making its neighbors insecure. 
Hence the perpetual repetition throughout history of competition 
in armaments, ending in periodic wars. 

That is in answer to the proper interrogation of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

The more armaments we build the more armaments other 
nations will construct, and when they construct more arma- 
ments, then the militarists and the navalists in our own 
country and throughout the world declare we must build 
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more and greater armaments. So we have the mad race 
which ultimately and inevitably leads to war. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. I wonder if any of us had been privileged to 
live at the time of Actium and Lepanto we might not have 
heard the same argument about parity, the sort of parity 
one sees in a horse race? 

Mr. KING. The Senator will remember there was a 
parity race between Rome and Carthage, not only in land 
armaments but in naval armaments, in order to transport 
troops from Carthage to Rome and from Rome over to 
Carthage. So the parity on which they insisted led inev- 
itably to war and laid the foundation ultimately for the 
defeat of Carthage and the humiliation of Rome. Rome 
became infected with the war fever, with imperialism, she 
lost her morale, her virtue, her love for justice, and the Huns 
and the Vandals came over the Alps and destroyed the 
Eternal City. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator be generous 
again and again yield to me? 

Mr. KING. TI yield. 

Mr. BONE. I recall, with a great deal of interest, the 
statement of Admiral Sims that if we expected to defend the 
principle known as “freedom of the seas” it meant war. If 
we are finally going to defend that principle and defend with 
the might of America the right of an American to do business 
on a foreign battlefield where foreign flags fly, is it not a 
fair assumption that we will need a largely augmented navy? 

Mr. KING. I listened the other day with pleasure and 
profit to my friend from Washington. I agreed with most 
of what he said, but I disagreed with one of his points, 
which is implied in the question which he just propounded. 
Some have called me a pacifist. I am not a pacifist; I am 
a good deal of a belligerent. I was for the United States 
entering the World War, when Germany interdicted our use 
of the high seas, sank our ships, and destroyed the lives of 
American citizens. 

But my desire for peace does not lead me to a position 
where I am unwilling to defend our flag anywhere, every- 
where, and to defend American citizens anywhere and every- 
where. To that statement I make a qualification. I do not 
mean, for instance, if American citizens in China today place 
themselves in a position of danger and refuse when the cp- 
portunity is afforded by our Government to evacuate them- 
selves, but stubbornly remain there, that we should send our 
troops to China for the purpose of defending them and the 
business occupations in which they are engaged. I do not 
mean that at all. But, as was so eloquently stated by the 
Senator from Idaho yesterday, if I properly interpret his at- 
titude, if American citizens are residing in a foreign coun- 
try, where they have the right to be under treaty or under 
international law, I believe that our Government owes them 
an obligation to see to it that they have proper protection, 
That may possibly lead in some cases to international con- 
troversy, but there are worse things, horrible as war is, than 
war. Cowardice is something that I do not defend in my 
country. 

But recurring to the position of my friend from Wash- 
ington, we ought to be careful in framing international 
treaties; we ought not to enter into treaties that impose 
obligations upon American citizens which inevitably will 
result in the loss of life or in their being subjected to im- 
minent danger of loss of life. But we are not isolated. I 
am not in favor of isolation. We are a part of the world. 
To that extent I agree with the thesis of Secretary Hull 
and of the President of the United States. We are a part 
of the world. We do not want isolation. Truth cannot be 
isolated, and a great nation that stands for liberty and 
justice and the highest concepts of political rights cannot 
close its eyes to the world and act the part of a hermit. 

All Senators, I presume have read Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Valuable moral lessons were taught by the emi- 
nent Englishman who wrote that book. He spoke about the 
good man. Who is the good man? The good man sought 
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to escape from the sorrows and problems of his environ- 
ment and closed his eyes and his ears so that he might not 
hear the cries and the sufferings of the people. But he re- 
turned to his home and went among the people ministering 
to their wants; comforted them in their distress and led 
them by example and precept to higher levels, to nobler 
thinking and purer lives, and thus he found the city of God. 

And so this great Republic may not close its eyes and its 
ears to the world around it; to the sorrows and the tragedies 
with which humanity is afflicted. It will find its great 
place, its city of divine strength and power, in seeking the 
welfare and happiness of its people and the liberty and 
happiness of all peoples. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. An American has a right under an existing 
treaty to be in Shanghai, but all of a sudden, through no 
fault of 130,000,000 other Americans, whose boys will have 
to be soldiers in case of war, Shanghai becomes a battlefield 
between China and Japan. Can it be said that we wouid 
apply the doctrine that has been discussed here in all its 
purity, and go to war because that American insists on stay- 
ing on that battlefield, when, by merely removing himself, 
he could avoid the peril? Would that justify the United 
States in going to war; a war that might destroy the Re- 
public itself? That is the only point I raise; the only point 
I have raised in my amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with that focalized example, 
I agree with the Senator. We would not go to war and we 
ought not go to war under conditions such as the Senator 
has indicated; but we cannot draw a line and say, “We will 
go thus far and no farther in the protection of the honor 
of our country and in the protection of the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

We may announce broad general principles and we may 
say to American citizens that if they abandon the policies 
which our Government has adopted, if they deliberately 
place themselves in danger in foreign countries, we cannot 
engage in war to protect them. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. The thing that disturbs me is this: During 
each of the 5 years I have been in the Senate, a number 
of Senators, the Senator from Utah being one of them, 
have made a fight on bills providing for increases in the 
Army or in the Navy. 

Mr. KING. And I voted against many of them. 

Mr. POPE. Yes. The Senators to whom I refer always 
make a fight on an authorization bill such as this. I re- 
member that 5 years ago the first speech I attempted to 
make in the Senate was in opposition to the Vinson-Tram- 
mell bill. Ever since that time the Senator from Utah, 
both Senators from North Dakota, and other Senators, have 
vigorously opposed these appropriation bills. Their opposi- 
tion has had no effect whatever. Every appropriation bill, 
each year, both for the Army and for the Navy, has carried 
increases. Usually, very few Senators listen to those who 
oppose them. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Utah what the end will 
be. Is it the opinion of the Senator that we can ever bring 
about a reduction of our Army and Navy appropriations by 
opposing them here in the Senate in the way that the 
Senators mentioned, and others, do? Can we ever accom- 
plish anything by this sort of a proceeding? 

My distinguished colleague, the senior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Borau], has frequently opposed bills of this kind with 
ability and eloquence; and yet we get just exactly nowhere 
by doing it. We accomplish nothing. We are going to 
accomplish nothing in this fight. I ask the Senator from 
Utah, where will it end? How shall we ever accomplish 
anything in the way of reducing our Army and Navy appro- 
priations? What can be done about it? Are we on the 
right track, or not? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Idaho. 
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Mr. BORAH. Let me say to my colleague that, in my 
opinion, if these fights had not been made, the appropria- 
tions would have been vastly greater than they were. Those 
who propose these appropriations always have in mind pla- 
cating the opposition as far as they can. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to give the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr, Pore] a little encouragement. I am 
one of those who have voted for every Navy bill in all the 
10 years I have been here—$4,000,000,000 to the Navy—but 
I am opposing this bill. So there is one evidence that there 
may be an end to the process. 

Mr. KING. I am glad our ranks have been strengthened 
by the powerful leader from Michigan. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I had in mind during this discussion the 
efforts the Senator from Michigan has made at this time, 
and I have been encouraged by them; but in checking up 
on the actual appropriations I find that this year there is 
something like $75,000,000 more in the Regular Army appro- 
priation bill than there was last year, and something over 
$30,000,000 more in the regular naval appropriation bill than 
there was last year. 

I am not now talking about this effort largely to expand 
authorizations for naval vessels. I am talking about the 
regular appropriations. Last year’s appropritions were 
larger than those of the year before, and that has been true 
ever since I have been here. Even though we occasionally 
get a recruit, for which I am sure we are thankful, still 
Senators go on, and will go on today, when the vote comes, 
and pass this appropriation bill by probably a vote of 2 or 
3 to 1, which is about the same proportion as in past years. 

Therefore I come back to the question I asked the Senator 
from Utah. My colleague [Mr. Borax] says there would have 
been larger appropriation bills if this fight had not been 
made. That may be true, but the fact remains that each 
year the appropriation bills are larger than those of the year 
before. How long will that go on? Are we on the right track 
in merely opposing increases in appropriations? 

Mr. KING. We are always on the right track when we are 
doing right, whether the victory is today, or tomorrow, or a 
hundred years, or a thousand years from now. We cannot 
hesitate to do the right thing because victory may not be 
with us today. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HOLT. Perhaps the reason for our appropriations is 
that we want to keep our 1932 platform promise, when we 
criticized the Republicans for having an armament expendi- 
ture of nearly a billion dollars. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one 
more question? Then I shall not interrupt him further. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. After all, is there any hope of obtaining a 
reduction in armament, to say nothing of disarmament, so 
long as we rely exclusively for our security, and every other 
nation relies exclusively for its security, upon arms and arma- 
ments? 

Mr. KING. No, 

Mr. POPE, Is it not necessary, then, for us to do what 
every civilized community in the world has done—establish 
something by way of security other than armaments among 
individuals or nations? 

Mr. KING. Answering categorically, yes. Let me say to 
my friend from West Virginia that it is sometimes said that 
platforms are made to secure votes, but when victories are 
won platforms are forgotten. So we may have forgotten 
the platform to which he called attention a moment ago. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, is that the same platform in 
which we promised to reduce governmental expenditures 25 
percent? í 

Mr. KING. The Senator from West Virginia is a man of 
@ good deal of ability and shrewdness, and I shall let him 
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answer that question. We have not reduced expenditures, 
but, on the contrary, have greatly increased them. 

As a reply to the question of my friend from Idaho, let 
me reread the last sentence of Lord Lothian, who went 
through the World War, who knows the horrors of war, and 
who knows the futility of big armaments. He says: 

Hence, the perpetual repetition throughout history of competi- 
tion in armaments ends in periodic wars. 

Armaments cannot be built up without exciting the fears 
ef other nations. Their fears, psychologically and other- 
wise, act upon people in other lands, and they in turn 
strengthen and increase their armaments, until an explosion 
occurs, sometimes limited in area, often almost world-wide 
in its effect and in its operations. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. Is it not a fact that countries which spend 
so much for armament actually have to go to war to appease 
their people and to keep them out of bankruptcy? 

Mr. KING. That has been the thesis of some persons. 
Undoubtedly where a huge military establishment exists, it 
grows like a tumor in the body. The result is that military 
establishments frequently absorb the resources of the coun- 
try, including taxes which ought to be devoted to education, 
humanitarian purposes, to the cultural development of the 
people. Rome continued her wars until she had stripped the 
people of their property and sold as slaves those who had 
been robbed of their lands. Other nations have dissipated 
their resources and impoverished their people by military 
preparations and in the end have ignobly perished. 

Mr. President, the more we spend for military purposes 
the greater will be the demand. Take the situation in our 
own country. I agree with the compliments which have 
been paid to the representatives of the Army and Navy. They 
are men of character and ability, but they see their side of 
life. We find admirals and representatives of the Army 
going throughout the country, making addresses to our cham- 
bers of commerce, Kiwanis clubs, social organizations, and 
civic organizations, pleading for greater preparedness and 
larger appropriations for the Army and the Navy. The 
people are to blame. 

The Senator from Idaho asks, “What is the end?” The 
end, of course, will be disaster unless the moral sentiments 
of the people are aroused and they are gotten back upon a 
basis of safe, sound thinking. Instead of living in an at- 
mosphere of fear and suspicion and hate and war, what we 
need today is more sanity. What we need today is a little 
more Christianity, if I may use that expression. 

Senators may remember the great philosopher Lessing. 
In speaking about the subsidence of faith in the moral and 
the spiritual things of life, he declared that the people had 
been professing Christianity but the time had come to have 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. BONE. Does the Senator from Utah think the cost 
of the rearmament program in which the world is now in- 
dulging will in itself be sufficient to affect civilization dis- 
astrously? I have in mind the increased taxes of France 
and Great Britain to which the Senator adverted. 

Mr. KING. One cannot say that a given thing or two or 
three episodes disastrously affected civilization, any more 
than one can say that the scratch of the finger, uncared 
for, will produce more serious consequences, and possibly 
death. But undoubtedly a wrong done today, if followed 
by other wrongs, will create a force for evil that will work 
destruction either to the social organism or to the political 

. The thing to do, when evil exists, is to eradi- 
cate it, and we are now caught in the coils of the mad spirit 
of war, and should destroy it. N 

Reference was made by the Senator from Idaho a moment 
ago to what I conceive to be international understanding. I 
agree with the Senator. What we need today, first, is to put 

our own house in order, for us to think sanely, to get rid of 
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this mad impulse for war and this spirit of hate, this fierce 
nationalism which forbids us taking an honest part to help 
solve the disorders of the world. Then we should unite with 
other nations in a proper way, without losing the integrity 
or the independence of our Government, keeping in mind the 
declaration of Washington, “‘No entangling alliances”; but we 
should cooperate where opportunity affords and seek to ad- 
vance world peace and concord. 

The peoples of the world cannot go on indefinitely hating, 
developing a spirit of war, devoting the energies of the people 
to the production of the instrumentalities of war, and build- 
ing great armies and great navies. It is contrary to the rule 
of right, it is contrary to the concepts which ought to govern 
and to impel people forward along the paths of righteousness 
and peace. 

We want to get rid cf hate, to get rid of international 
jealousies. That is a long, long road and it may take cen- 
turies, but, as I said in answer to the Senator from Idaho, 
the thing to do is to do right. No matter if tomorrow 
we are rebuffed, if we know that we are doing right, 
that we are laying the foundations for better life, better 
moral and spiritual conditions, we can afford to see our efforts 
for the time rebuffed, to see how futile they are, but we 
know that in the end the truth will triumph. Right is not 
always on the scaffold. It will come to its own. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. May it not be possible that right may 
come to the throne through a new party, before the old 
parties have gone so far that the new party may become 
too extreme? Let us have the new party now, when it will 
occupy the road of common sense. 

Mr. KING. While I am interested in political parties and 
platforms, my interest is based upon the influence for which 
they stand and for that which they seek to accomplish. I 
know the fallibility of all parties and the inconsistencies of 
platforms. I am more interested in good government and 
in the moral and spiritual development, not only of my 
country but of all countries. I am interested in those poli- 
cies, both domestic and international, which make for the 
happiness and the peace of the world. I will support those 
policies and principles that seek the objectives referred to. 
It is not so much a question of party or platform as it is 
a question of right, of justice, of morality, and of the good 
and happiness of the people. 

So long as organizations, political or otherwise, seek 
the truth to promote liberty and justice and to maintain 
constitutional government, they are entitled to support. 
There are other things in the world more important than 
political parties, and we should adjust our lives to those 
divine precepts and those internal revelations that lift men 
from the crude and cruel things of life to nobler lives and 
more exalted aspirations. 

Some of those who have opposed war madness and huge 
appropriations for military operations have been called paci- 
fists. Personally, I prefer to be known as a pacifist than to 
be known as a “bellofist.” There are too many persons who 
are contributing to war hysteria and to that extent are not 
making a proper contribution to the cause of liberty and 
justice. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. In just a moment. We must be prepared, 
prepared, prepared! Who is going to assail us? It is im- 
proper for us to say that this Republic, standing here upon 
the heights of the new world, impregnable from any as- 
sault from without on the part of any nation or all nations, 
should be afraid. No American should be afraid of a com- 
bination of nations, and there is no possibility, of course, of 
a combination of nations, because in many parts of the 
world there is a rising spirit demanding peace, liberty, 
justice. People will not always be led around by militarists 
and by dictators, by Mussolinis and by Hitlers. Little by 
little there will evolve a demand for liberty and justice, 
and the crust covering the people will be broken, and they 
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will step out into the light of a new day, where they will 
enjoy higher liberty and greater justice. 

I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HOLT. Is it not a fact that these so-called “bellofists” 
are usually dollar-a-year men when war breaks out? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not like to characterize 
people more than I have to. I think there are too many 
persons urging military preparations who ought to be out 
engaged in the industrial and cultural development of our 
country. i 

Mr. President, Lord Grey, in a recent work, stated: 

trust and evil imaginings of all sorts 
N E TA Weer it would be criminal, and a betrayal 
of its own country, not to take every precaution, while every 
government regards every precaution of every other government as 
an evidence of hostile intent. 

Reference was made by the Senator from Missouri to 
world fellowship, or to a combination or understanding 
among nations. I followed Woodrow Wilson in the great 
effort he made to establish a League of Nations. It was not 
a new idea. Benjamin Franklin had favored a similar plan. 
Abbé Pierre had taught it. 

The basis of Christianity is world union. Is it not singular, 
Mr. President—no, it is not singular—that the unifying in- 
fluence in the world today is the spirit of the Man of Gali- 
Jee. I am proud to proclaim my faith in Christianity and 
to announce that, in my opinion, it will prove to be the heal- 
ing and saving force and power in this sorrowing world. 
Our scientific brethren have not found the magic stone which 
we may touch to relieve us of the taint of mortality and sin. 
The Man of Galilee with His preachings of love and fellow- 
ship and the union of humanity, gives us the foundation 
upon which to build a structure in which love and faith and 
liberty and justice will be the inheritance of all. 

That there is an active propaganda in the United States, 
the result of which, if unchecked, must be to inflame the 
minds of many and lead to preparations upon the part of 
the United States which will arouse suspicions and provoke 
similar movements in other countries, must be evident to 
every person who possesses any knowledge of history and 
the psychology of peoples. That there is no occasion for 
a renaissance of militarism in the United States is apparent 
to those who appreciate the currents that carry humanity 
forward. This powerful Nation is menaced by no country. 
Unfortunately the strident tones and the clamorous voices 
of a small minority in our country are carried beyond the 
seas and are calculated to arouse the fears and suspicions 
of peoples and governments desiring peace and who recog- 
nize the primacy of this Republic and would be willing to 
follow it in every reasonable plan in the interest of inter- 
national fellowship. 

Secretary Kellogg stated in a message published in Decem- 
ber 1926 that— 

„ * + One of the greatest obstacles to such understanding— 


That is, of world peace and unity— 


and sympathy (between nations) is brought about by competitive 
armaments on land and sea. History has shown that this compe- 
tition is one of the conditions most pregnant in provoking fear, 
followed by armed hostility. . 


Almost the same words were used by Lord Lothian, al- 
most the same words were used by Lord Grey and by other 
great statesmen in this and in other lands. Competition 
in armaments leads to greater competition and still greater, 
until we have aroused the hostility and the fears of nations 
and peoples and war becomes inevitable. 

Of course, an increase in the naval craft will demand a 
large increase in naval personnel, the cost of which will be 
increasingly great. Enormous sums will be required for ad- 
ditional expenses—cost of upkeep, enlargement of docks, 
construction of plants for the repair and the building of 
war craft; indeed the demands for additional appropriations 
will be multiplied because of the increase in naval vessels, 
and vessels become obsolete and thus requiring additional 
craft, so that there will be what might be called “perpetual 


motion” instituted by the militaristic policy suggested by 
some. 

Mr. President, there are not a few militarists in the United 
States who are constantly demanding increased appropria- 
tions for the Army and the Navy. They visit all parts of 
the United States and avail themselves of every opportunity 
to urge the people to support measures calling for increased 
appropriations. The people are told that our country is 
in danger of invasion; that it is unprepared to meet lurking 
foes ready to make war upon our country. It is unfortu- 
nate that the people are beguiled or influenced by these 
representations. : 

That leads me to comment upon the statement made by 
the able Senator from Nevada a few moments ago. I do not 
agree with his statement of the views expressed by Admiral 
Sims that if our country had been prepared we might have 
saved several hundred thousand men. We had an efficient 
Navy. We had at that time a Navy perhaps second only to 
that of Great Britain. Our Navy made an important con- 
tribution to the winning of the war and any statement to the 
effect that the war was prolonged because of our inadequate 
Navy is, in my opinion, without merit; indeed, it cannot be 
defended. Many of our war vessels were new and, as I have 
indicated, were highly efficient. We did not have, it is true, 


submarines nor did the Allies nor Germany for that matter 


at the beginning of the World War. 

Germany was the mother of the deadly submarine, and 
it was her success in the building of submarines that for a 
time jeopardized, some think, the safety of Great Britain. 
By the way, it will be remembered that Germany never at 
any one time had more than 20 submarines in the seas, the 
seven seas, and only 10,000 men at most during the war were 
occupied in all of her submarines. Yet those 20 submarines— 
and not all operating at the same time—destroyed several 
million tons of Great Britain’s shipping and the shipping 
of other nations, including the United States. 

As I stated, it was the submarine that became the menace 
to the primacy of Great Britain with her world fleet. But 
Great Britain soon found antidotes, and ultimately the effi- 
cacy, the deadliness of the submarine was greatly mitigated. 

Mr. President, I deny that our Navy was inefficient. Hector 
Bywater, as quoted a few years ago, when we were debating 
an appropriation for our Navy, said that gun for gun, man 
for man, and ship for ship we had as great a Navy as Great 
Britain, and greater than that of any other nation in the 
world. 

We have appropriated millions of dollars during the past 
few years to improve our battleships and cruisers, and to 
recondition them in many ways so that they have become 
modern. We have installed oil burners so as to increase the 
efficiency and the speed and the effectiveness of our ships on 
the seas. I deny these implications and insinuations that 
we had a poor navy at the time of the World War. 

Mr. President, when the Vinson-Trammell naval bill was 
under consideration, it provoked comment in various parts 
of the world, and particularly among naval powers. I took 
the occasion in the Senate to condemn the passage of the 
measure, calling for such an enormous appropriation. I 
stated that it would have unfavorable repercussions which 
would result in increased naval and military expenditures 
in many countries. I predicted that it would arouse fears 
and apprehension, and cause various countries to inquire 
as to the reason why the United States, with its wealth and 
power, should appropriate such a stupendous sum if it was 
not animated by militaristic ambitions. It was obvious that 
an appropriation approximating three or four billion dollars 
would arouse other nations that were desirous of pursuing 
the paths of peace, and they would be compelled to 
revise their military and naval budgets with a view to in- 
creasing appropriations for military purposes—to be followed, 
of course, by imposing heavier burdens of taxes upon their 
nationals. I recalled that soon after the Vinson-Trammell 
bill was considered, Admiral Mineo Osumi, Minister of 
Marine, announced that, because of the $750,000,000 Vinson 
Navy bill, passed by the Senate on Tuesday, Japan must 
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build additional warships. A telegram from Tokyo, pub- 
lished in the American press, stated: 

Admiral Osumi's announcement seemed concrete evidence that 
Japan did not intend after next year to accept the 6-5-3 ratio of 
the expiring naval treaties. 

The dispatch further stated that— 


Osumi said that at the end of 1939, Japan would have slightly 
over 60 percent of ships as compared to the United States. He 
cited tonnage figures as of that time on the basis of present (that 
is, March 1934) programs as Japan 735,063, United States 1,135,240. 


Fe further stated that 


That gives Japan 65 percent as many ships as the United States, 
instead of the present treaty ratio of 60 percent, even without the 
building program he said would be necessary. 

The dispatch further stated that, “Osumi estimated that 
at the end of 1939, on the basis of programs, the United 
States would have 195 ships, Japan, 150. He classified the 
projected number of larger ships as: Battleships: United 
States, 15; Japan, 9. Aircraft carriers: United States, 6; 
Japan, 6. Cruisers (8-inch guns): United States, 18; Japan, 
12. Cruisers (6-inch guns): United States, 19; Japan, 19. 
Destroyers: United States, 97; Japan, 69. Submarines: 
United States, 40; Japan, 35. 

Following the Tokio dispatch, the News contains this addi- 
tional statement: 

The day the Vinson bill passed the Senate, 65 to 18, Great Britain 
announced that she would increase her fleet. With the definite 
assurance of Japanese expansion, which had been expected, the 
big-navy groups throughout the world have precipitated a naval 
armament race that bids fair to exceed anything previously known 
in the world’s history. 

That was an ominous statement, but we ought to have 
realized that with the passage of the Vinson-Trammell bill, 
other nations would immediately revise their naval programs 
and take immediate steps to increase their war vessels. In 
my opinion, we committed a grave blunder in enacting the 
Vinson-Trammell bill. It led to a resurgence of the mili- 
tary spirit, and made difficult and, indeed, impossible, a 
Sane and satisfactory naval conference in 1936, when the 
Washington Conference treaty expired. . 


It was obvious that, when the United States, with its 
wealth and power, announced a program calling for billions 
of dollars for naval purposes, other nations, not favorably 
situated financially, would inquire as to the reason for such 
an important navalistic policy on the part of the United 
States, and, as I have indicated, it was inevitable that fear 
would be engendered in the minds of the people, which 
would not be eradicated by avowals upon the part of our 
Government, no matter how strenuous and sincere they 
were, that the United States had no purpose to engage in 
competitive armaments or to sow the seeds of militarism or 
encourage the growth of plants bearing the poisonous fruits 
of suspicion, hatred, and war. 

Undoubtedly, the course of the United States was an im- 
pediment to an international agreement for the reduction of 
military armaments. In the Washington News, March 8, 
1934, when the Vinson-Trammell bill was before Congress, 
appeared a dispatch from the United Press, to the effect that 
France “terminated its 1-year naval holiday with Italy, and 
embarked upon a defense program that showed clearly its 
despair of a disarmament agreement.” 

Mr. President, the United States and Great Britain many 
years ago entered into the Rush-Bagot treaty which resulted 
in the destruction of all fortifications and prevented either 
country from erecting forts and maintaining any weapons of 
war along a boundary line extending from ocean to ocean. 
One passes across an invisible boundary from Canada to the 
United States and vice versa, and both countries are relieved 
of military burdens in guarding this invisible line. 

Why may not other nations invoke the same spirit of amity 
and good will; and why may not all nations, under the be- 
nign influence of this vitalizing and inspiring force devote 
their energies to industrial and economic development—to 
cultural and spiritual growth—rather than to dissipate their 
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resources and their energy in devising and constructing in- 
strumentalities of war, devastation, and destruction? 

A number of years ago Chile and the Argentine Republic 
ended their military conflicts and entered into a treaty of 
peace and amity. To signalize this important and epochal 
event, and as a pledge that their relations in the future 
would be governed by a spirit of peace and good will, they 
erected upon the heights of the Andes a magnificent statue 
of the Man of Peace. They did not select a great military 
or naval hero to commemorate the event or to solemnize 
the treaty of amity by which they were to be governed in 
the future. They found in the Savior of mankind the most 
perfect symbol and the most majestic figure of which man- 
kind had knowledge. Their act was a solemn renunciation 
of war—a dedication to the policies of peace. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the passage of the bill under 
consideration will arouse fears and apprehensions as to our 
good faith and our desire for peace. We may avow our 
devotion to the cause for peace; our determination to en- 
gage in no imperialistic or military policy, but our avowals 
will be discounted and will fall upon deaf ears. I recall the 
words of Chief Justice Hughes before the American Society 
of International Law in April 1927. He was referring to the 
naval program of 1916 which called for 16 capital ships and 
corresponding auxiliary naval craft at a cost of nearly a 
billion and a half dollars. I might add by way of paren- 
theses that the attempt to force through this program 
aroused much opposition in the United States which, in 
part, was responsible for the limitation of arms conference 
of 1922. The words of Justice Hughes were as follows: 

* + + Whatever the motive that inspired our naval program 
of 1916, it was clear after the end of the war, that it was umneces- 
sarily extensive and had become essentially provocative. * + * 
The question pressed, Against whom was it directed? Germany’s 
naval power was destroyed. There were but two other great naval 
powers—Great Britain and Japan. It was natural for Japan to 
misinterpret the motives back of the continuance of our ambitious 
naval force. I am informed that responsive to ours, Japan's naval 


expenditure, which was less than $100,000,000 in 1917, had been 
increased to over $270,000,000 in 1921. 


Mr. President, much more could be said in opposition to 
this bill, but I shall not longer trespass upon the Senate. 
I am opposed to it and shall vote for its recommita]. If 
that motion shall not prevail I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. President, we would, in my opinion, render better 
service to our country by devoting our energies to the re- 
habilitation of our domestic affairs and to efforts to secure 
more friendly international relations. 

We should not forget that an army of principles will penetrate 
where an army of soldiers cannot. It will succeed where diplo- 
matic management would fail; it is neither the Rhine, the Chan- 


nel, nor the ocean that can arrest its progress; it will march on 
the horizon of the world and will conquer. 


Mr. BONE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Clark Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Andrews Connally King Overton 
Ashurst Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Austin Davis Lee Pope 

Bailey Donahey Lewis Radcliffe 
Bankhead Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Barkley Ellender Logan Russell 

Berry Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Bilbo = George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Bridges Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, Mich. Glass McKellar Smith 

Brown, N. H. Green McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Guffey Maloney Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hale Miller Townsend 
Burke Harrison Milton 

Byrd Hatch Minton dings 
Byrnes Hayden Murray Vandenberg 
Capper Herring Van Nuys 
Caraway Norris Walsh 

Chavez Holt Nye White 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to recommit having 
been withdrawn, the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 


have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado of- 
fers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 1, after “Src. 6”, 
it is proposed to insert “(a)”, and on page 6, line 6, after the 
word “displacement”, insert: 


(b) To provide for placing educational orders to familiarize 
private manufacturing establishments with the production of 
munitions of war of special or technical design, noncommercial in 
character— 

(1) That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to place 
educational orders for munitions of war of special or technical de- 
sign, or both, noncommercial in character (hereinafter called 
“special munitions”), and essential accessories and parts thereof 
needed in the military service, with commercial concerns to fa- 
miliarize commercial and manufacturing establishments with the 
manufacture of such munitions and such accessories and parts. In 
arranging for placing such educational orders, bids shall be so- 
licited only from such establishments as, in the Secretary's judg- 
ment, will be competent in time of war to manufacture the par- 
ticular class of special munitions with respect to which the bid is 
solicited. In the determination of which classes of special muni- 
tions are to be manufactured under this act, and in the determina- 
tion of which the solicited bidders is to be awarded any contract, 
the Secretary shall have regard solely to the selection of such 
classes of special munitions and of such bidders as will, in his 
judgment, under all the circumstances, best serve the interest of 
the United States and best promote the cause of national defense, 

(2) That the first of any such educational orders placed with 
any person, firm, or corporation for supplying any such munitions, 
accessories, or parts, may include a complete set of such gages, 
dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and appliances, 
including drawings thereof, as may be required for the production 
of such munitions, accessories, and parts in quantity in the event 
of an emergency. The title to all such facilities shall remain in 
the Government of the United States. 

(3) That not more than one such educational order for the 
manufacture of the same, or substantially the same, article of 
special munitions shall be given to the same person, firm, or 
corporation within any period of 3 successive years. This sec- 
tion shall not prohibit the awarding of any contract during any 
war in which the United States is engaged. The Secretary of War 
shall enter into no contract under this section without the ap- 
proval of the President. 

(4) That, to carry out the provisions of this act there is author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 during each of the 
5 fiscal years beginning with the fiscal year during which this 
act is enacted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, we are debat- 
ing legislation providing for expansion of the Navy to meet 
the needs of national defense in the event of war. I wish at 
this point to say a few words in behalf of my amendment to 
provide for educational orders for the education of the indus- 
try of the Nation in its wartime mission of producing muni- 
tions. The technology of modern warfare is one of machin- 
ery. Today as never before the machines of war—airplanes, 
tanks, and other complex weapons—play a vital part in de- 
ciding victory or defeat. Of course, we must still have 
trained soldiers, but under modern conditions a man, how- 
ever skilled, however courageous, is powerless unless equipped 
with the most advanced and efficient weapons. 

For the enormous quantities of arms and munitions with 
which to make our armed forces effective in war our Nation 
must depend upon the civilian industry of the country. 

This was true in the World War and it is true today. Un- 
like any other major power, our country has no munitions 
industry. We do not want one in time of peace. Even were 
we content to allow such an industry, the requirements in 
munitions of our small standing Army would be insufficient 
to maintain the industry without prohibitive subsidies. We 
maintain Government arsenals, but their capacity is neces- 
sarily only a minor fraction of the requirements of war. Let 
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me quote from the Assistant Secretary of War, the Honorable 
Louis Johnson: 


The United States arsenals, if they were equipped with the best 
of modern machinery and staffed to capacity, could hardly produce 
more than 10 percent of the Army's requirements in time of war. 
Their function is rightly considered to be that of experimental 
laboratories for munitions production to develop plans and work 
out methods for producing munitions of all kinds; such methods 
to be adopted on a large scale by the industries that would have 
to produce the other 90 percent of requirements in case of an 
emergency. 


We must then look to private industry to produce our 
munitions of war, to change from peaceful pursuits—the 
manufacture of commercial products—to the production of 
machines of war, to fashion our plowshares into swords. 

Our experience in the World War will be recalled. I shall 
not dwell longer upon it here. Suffice it to say that our in- 
dustry was untrained in the manufacture of munitions, and 
that, in spite of the utmost willingness and cooperation from 
industry, in spite of the fact that upon our entry into the war 
we had already been engaged for 2 years in the production 
of munitions for our Allies, in spite of the fact that we had 
Allies to protect us from invasion or other enemy activity, 
undreamed-of difficulty was encountered in supplying our 
armed forces; and, in the case of some of the most vital items, 
production could not be reached until too late to be of 
service. 

We learned a valuable lesson as a result of the World War 
effort. Industry became familiar with the specifications and 
manufacturing processes for munitions, and skilled labor for 
these processes became trained. This, however, was 20 years 
ago. Again quoting the Assistant Secretary of War: 


As the World War fades further into history, the skill and ex- 
perience in manufacturing military equipment is gradually for- 
gotten and loses value steadily by reason of the advances in the art 
of manufacture and of modern warfare. Ten years ago there were 
many manufacturers and engineers in the United States and many 
skilled workmen who could have reverted to wartime practices 
within a reasonable time. Today some of them are dead, others 
have retired, the rest have largely forgotten what they once knew 
about munitions making, and much of their knowledge is obsolete. 


In this connection I should like to read a report sent to the 
then Representative Lister HILL, now our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Alabama, who at that time was 
chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs. This 
report is signed by Gen. Malin Craig, Acting Secretary of 


War. 
REPORT OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1937. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. HILL: Careful consideration has been given to the bill 
H. R. 6246, to provide for placing educational orders to familiarize 
private manufacturing establishments with the production of 
munitions of war of special or technical design, etc., which you 
transmitted to the War Department under date of May 12, 1937, 
with a request for information and the views of the Department 
relative thereto. 

Efforts have been made by the War Department at various in- 
tervals since the World War to obtain legislation exactly along 
these lines, in order that one of the weak points in our plans for 
industrial mobilization might be overcome. At a recent meeting 
of ordnance district chiefs and their executives the subject of 
educational orders was again emphasized as one of the most im- 
portant things confronting the ordnance procurement districts in 
their dealings with industry with a view toward obtaining early 
production of munitions in case of a national emergency. 

As our planning now stands, a responsible manufacturer who 
has had no experience whatsoever in peacetime in the production 
of munitions may be called upon in time of emergency to convert 
his plants from their peacetime pursuits to the production of 
munitions noncommercial in character. Plans and specifications 
for the munitions to be produced, for the various tools needed to 
produce them, and for the factory lay-out for their production are 
essential, but they are only the first step. The War Department 
knows that successful quantity production, especially in the early 
months, requires the adaptation of such plans to factory practice 
and a familiarity on the part of the men on the job with the 
numerous processes which enter into the manufacture. Such ex- 
perience can be gained by commercial concerns only by actual 
production of the material. 

Educational orders placed with firms that have already been allo- 
cated material to produce in emergency will serve the purpose of 
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familiarizing them with the details and difficulties of manufac- 
ture and will save months in an emergency. Such orders should 
be diversified as to critical types of material and should be placed 
with the greatest number of commercial plants possible, in order 
that engineering organizations may study the munitions to be 
made and plan the necessary tools, jigs, fixtures, and gages for 
their manufacture. 

Under existing conditions the Ordnance Department of the Army 
maintains facilities at its six manufacturing establishments for 
the development, production, and maintenance of ordnance mate- 
rial. It is the practice to place some orders for finished and semi- 
finished material and all orders for raw material with commercial 
concerns. The facilities available are adequate for supplying only 
a portion of the total requirements in the event of a major emer- 
gency. In such an emergency civilian industry must be called 
upon to do its share. Similar conditions prevail in other supply 
arms and services of the War Department. 

We find that our program of industrial preparedness now enables 
us to acquaint the prospective manufacturer with drawings and 
specifications and production schedules pertaining to items that 
will be required of him, but in most instances he is never given 
an opportunity to produce such items in time of peace. In short, 
the manufacturer has a paper knowledge but no practical experi- 
ence pertaining to the munitions which the War Department is 
depending upon him to produce at a specific rate. Here is where the 
educational orders fit into our scheme of industrial planning for 
emergency production. Educational orders will not only provide 
the means of im practical experience in the manufacture 
of munitions which the industrial concerns will be called upon to 

uce in large quantities in an emergency, but also by the 
application of section 2 of H. R. 6246 the Government will accu- 
mulate complete sets of gages, dies, jigs, tools, and fixtures and their 
special aids and appliances needed for the production of such 
munitions. Again it can be stated that the very existence of these 
essential accessories will greatly aid in bringing about rapid and 
economical production in case of a national emergency. 

Authorizing the Secretary of War to place educational orders will 
not interfere with our Government manufacturing arsenals and 
establishments. The War Department will keep at all times, 
within the limits of appropriations made available, a force of 
trained and skilled workmen to keep alive the art of manufacture 
and to maintain the arsenals intact not only to produce their full 
share of the load allocated to them for war production, but also 
to provide trained inspectors and technicians necessary to assist 
commercial plants with their wartime tasks. 

For the reasons set forth above, it is urgently recommended that 
favorable consideration be given to the enactment of legislation 
such as contained in H. R. 6246. 

This report was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget which 
advised that the proposed legislation would not be in conflict with 
the program of the President, provided section 4 thereof, which 
authorizes the appropriation of $2,000,000 per year for 5 years, be 
changed to read substantially as follows: 

“Sec. 4. To carry out the provisions of this act, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to expend not to exceed $1,000,000 per year 
from funds carried in the War Department annual appropriation, 
during each of the 5 fiscal years beginning with the fiscal year 
during which this act is enacted.” 

Sincerely yours, 
MALIN CRAIG, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

The War Department has not forgotten this lesson. Every 
effort within the existing law is being made to remedy and 
obviate the difficulties then encountered. Plans and speci- 
fications have been prepared for each item of munitions. 
The industry of the country has been surveyed with a view 
to determining which manufacturing plants are best suited 
for the production of each item of munitions and which can 
be converted to such production with a minimum of change. 
Specific industrial facilities are allocated for the production 
of military supplies, and each is informed of its mission in 
time of war. 

However, this is only the first step. Everyone familiar 
with the processes of industry knows that successful quan- 
tity production, especially of complicated and unfamiliar 
materials, requires literally months of study and preparation 
before a single item can be fabricated. 

A new arrangement of the plant may be required. Special 
machine tools must be designed and built. Complicated and 
difficult aids to manufacture must be worked out on the 
drafting board and then constructed to fit the particular 
machine tools available in the plant. Labor must also be 
trained in the art of utilizing the tools of production for the 
purpose intended. All this work must be done before actual 
production can even begin. Such experience can be gained 
by our great industrial plants only through actual produc- 
tion of the article required of each in war. Existing law 
enables the War Department to acquaint the prospective 
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manufacturer with drawings, specifications, and production 
schedules pertaining to the war items which will be required 
of him; but in most instances, he can never be given an 
opportunity to manufacture such items in time of peace. In 
short, the manufacturer has a paper knowledge but no 
practical experience pertaining to the supplies and equip- 
ment which the War Department is depending upon him to 
produce at a specific rate. In other words, the production 
of the munitions which are so vital to our armed forces 
must, at present, be held in abeyance until the preliminary 
preparations to which I have referred can be completed, 
involving often as long a period as 6 months. 

The answer to this problem may be expressed in two 
words—educational orders. The War Department must be 
given authority to place small orders for items of munitions 
with the plant which will be depended upon in war for the 
manufacture of the items, and must be authorized to require, 
as an integral part of this manufacture, a complete mass- 
production study and the acquisition of all of the tools, dies, 
fixtures, and special machines required for such mass pro- 
duction. As a result, industry will become familiar with its 
mission. The specifications of the military services will be 
subjected to study by competent production engineers and, 
where necessary, altered according to their findings. Skilled 
workmen in each process will be trained. The necessary 
special machinery and other aids to manufacture will be 
designed, and a sample manufactured for test, in order that 
the private industry of the Nation may, in event of war, 
move smoothly, efficiently, and without delay into the pro- 
duction of munitions. Let me quote from the late Mr. 
Howard E. Coffin. It will be recalled that Mr. Coffin was 
a member of the Naval Consulting Board in 1915; a member 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National De- 
fense from 1916 to the end of the war; Chairman of the 
Aircraft Board during the war; member of the American 
Aviation Mission in 1919; and member of the Morrow Board. 
His outstanding ability and experience made him a partic- 
ularly competent witness before the War Policies Commis- 
sion, which, as will be remembered, was established by the 
Congress to make a comprehensive investigation into its 
subject. Mr. Coffin stated to that Commission: 

This Commission will not arrive at any effective program of 
practical preparedness for national defense in a future war unless 
it obtains from Congress the permission to the procurement de- 
partments to establish a 5 system of educational or- 


ders without the necessity asking for bids. There is no other 
way that I have been able to evolve or that anyone else, so far 


as I know, has been able to suggest or can suggest that will insure 
that the skilled mechanics and the manufacturing industries of 
this country can maintain over the years of peace the necessary 
specialized knowledge which they must have if they are to co- 
operate without disastrous delay with the defense departments of 
the Government in time of war emergency. 


What are the objections, if any, to authorizing educa- 
tional orders, as I propose? There are none that are valid. 
It has been urged that such a program would be expensive 
and that it would increase the cost of procuring peacetime 
munitions. Such an objection is short-sighted. Let us be 
specific. It is estimated that a reasonable program of edu- 
cational orders wili permit quantity production of critical 
munitions to begin at least 2 months earlier than if the 
educational order system is not authorized. Two months’ 
saving of time is a very conservative estimate. But when we 
recall that in November 1918 the war was costing us $1,000,000 
an hour, it is not difficult to appreciate the saving of money, 
not to mention lives, which will result from a saving of 2 
months of war. 

It will be clear also that decreasing the time required for 
production of new munitions, through the educational order 
system, will lessen the quantities of supplies that would 
otherwise have to be maintained in reserve. Up to a certain 
point, therefore, it is safe, and certainly economical, to in- 
vest in production capacity for the item, rather than in the 
item itself. 

Again, it has been stated that production under an edu- 
cational order will of necessity be slow and that many of 
the modern war machines—particularly aircraft—are de- 
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veloping so rapidly that obsolescence would have taken place 
before production could be secured. Here again the objec- 
tion is short-sighted. In the event such rapid development 
should take place, it would be far more economical to suffer 
obsolescence in a small amount of plant equipment than in 
a large reserve of completed articles. 

Finally, it is urged that the authorization of educational 
orders would result in abandoning the system of procure- 
ment through competitive bidding with its resulting safe- 
guards both to the Government and to industry. This ob- 
jection, too, is without foundation. Educational orders 
would be for very limited quantities of materials, and no 
such order would be given to any one facility more often 
than once in 3 years. Far from providing an opportunity for 
exploitation by favored industries of Government procure- 
ment, the educational order probably would impose a hard- 
ship on the industry selected. The placing in a selected 
plant of an educational munitions order would be a disturb- 
ing factor and would be accepted largely as a patriotic duty. 
Engineers, executives, toolmakers, and machinists would 
have to be diverted from their regular occupations to take 
care of it, and the result would be distinctly confusing and 
annoying to those involved in it. We shall have to depend 
upon the patriotic interest of the industry of the Nation to 
induce it to accept such orders, involving maximum incon- 
venience with minimum profit. We know that such patri- 
otic interest may be counted upon. This interest was present 
in industry in abounding quantities during the war and is 
present today. We need not hesitate to count upon it. The 
idea that educational orders will jeopardize the system of 
competitive bidding is unfounded. 

In conclusion, let me state that I strongly urge upon the 
Congress the authorization of the use of educational orders 
by the military departments. Such authorization will cost 
the Government little in money and nothing in the safe- 
guards of Government purchase, and may save the Nation 
untold amounts in money and materials and human lives 
and suffering in the event this Nation should ever again 
be called upon to go to war. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the amendment contains the 
same subject matter as a bill which passed the House and 
which is now pending before the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate. The bill does not relate to anything in con- 
nection with the Navy. I understand the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. SHEPPARD], is in favor of the amendment, and I see no 
objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to speak on the 
amendment. l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to have the attention of 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] with whom I 
dislike very much ever to disagree. I have such high respect 
for his learning, his statesmanship, and his fidelity to the 
public interest that I am always uncomfortable when I find 
myself in disagreement with him. 

However, on yesterday the Senator made some remarks 
with regard to the War with Mexico in 1846 which I cannot 
afford to let pass unchallenged. The Recorp shows that the 
Senator from Idaho said: 

God had very little to do with the War with Mexico. 


I do not assume to speak for God, either in affirmation or 
denial, ` 
There was practically no justification for the war. 


That is the sentence with which I take issue. 
There was practically no justification for the war. It was started 


because there was a desire for territory. Slavery had more to do 
with starting that war than God. 


I do not care to discuss anything except the statement of 
the Senator from Idaho that “there was practically no justifi- 
cation for the war.” 

Senators will remember that the admission to the Union 
of the State of Texas was the immediate incident which pro- 
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voked the War with Mexico. I wish to remind the Senator 
from Idaho that the Republic of Texas, from 1836 until its 
admission in 1845, hat been aggressively a petitioner for 
admission to the Union. I am speaking now from memory. 
I have not had time to check all the records. The United 
States and Texas had entered into a treaty of annexation. 
That treaty was defeated on the floor of the Senate, largely 
because the slavery issue was dragged in. In the campaign 
of 1844 Mr. Van Buren, who was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, entered into a little side agreement with 
Henry Clay, who was the candidate of the Whigs, that they 
would just “pair” on the Texas question and would not have 
anything to say about it. 

As a result, Mr. Van Buren did not get the nomination, 
because Andrew Jackson was for the admission of Texas; 
and while he was a sponsor of Mr. Van Buren, he lost in- 
terest in him when Van Buren sidestepped the issue of the 
admission of Texas. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield in just a moment. 

In the meantime, in the campaign of 1844, the straight 
issue of whether or not Texas should be admitted into the 
Union was put up to the people of the United States. I 
have heard my father relate that that was the first cam- 
paign in which he took any part. He was not old enough 
to vote, but he was almost old enough to vote. One of the 
campaign songs was Polk and Texas. The other crowd was 
against the admission of Texas. There were many cam- 
paign songs, and there was much hard cider, but Texas 
won over the hard cider. 

Mr. BORAH. Who were the candidates for President 
that year? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, Polk and Mr. Clay. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I thought. At the beginning 
of the campaign Clay declared that he was opposed to the 
annexation of Texas, and toward the close of the campaign 
he declared in favor of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He straddled all over the lot. Before 
the Democratic convention took place, Van Buren and Clay 
had a gentleman’s agreement that they would not say any- 
thing about Texas. Later Mr. Clay shifted his position, and 
when he thought it was necessary to declare for the admis- 
sion of Texas, toward the close of the campaign, he came 
out in favor of it. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. However, I 
have only 10 minutes, and I hope the Senator will not take 
much time, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall not take much time. I think I can 
give the Senator some information. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I need it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I happen to be a descendant of the people 
whose territory was ceded to the United States by Mexico, 
and I think I state correctly the view of the majority of the 
people of New Mexico when I say that they were “tickled 
pink” when New Mexico was ceded to the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad it was ceded. I should dis- 
like to think of the Senator being a resident of any other 
country than the United States. 

The point I am coming to is that although the President 
of the Republic of Mexico had been a prisoner of the Army 
of Texas, and although there was strong feeling that 
he ought to be punished, the Texans did not punish him, 
but liberated him and let him go back to Mexico. He 
had agreed to the independence of Texas. He had acknowl- 
edged it. But when he got back to Mexico he repudiated 
the treaty and sent his armies into Texas, not once, but 
repeatedly, while it was a republic, in an effort to reconquer 
Texas. 

I remind the Senator from Idaho that twice in the year 
1842, while Texas was a republic, a Mexican army crossed 
the Rio Grande and came into Texas as far as the city of 
San Antonio. On one occasion the court was in session, the 
judge and the lawyers were in attendance on the court, the 
Mexican Army captured the court and threatened to carry 
all the lawyers and the judge back to Mexico, but a volunteer 
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army was quickly raised and the Mexicans skedaddled and 
went back to Mexico. 

The point I am trying to make is that Mexico had never 
in good faith recognized the independence of Texas, though 
the United States had recognized it. So when the Senate 
had rejected the treaty because the issue of slavery had been 
dragged in, Texas was finally admitted by a joint resolution 
of Congress. 

When Texas was admitted Mexico was still angry, still sore 
at the United States because she admitted Texas. Then she 
raised the other question that the Nueces River was the 
Mexican boundary instead of the Rio Grande River. So Mr. 
Polk sent General Taylor and his army down to Texas. He 
landed his troops at Corpus Christi and marched them over- 
land to what was once the congressional district of the dis- 
tinguished Vice President, the President of the Senate. Be- 
fore he reached the Rio Grande River, which Texas had 
claimed and had maintained from the days of her inde- 
pendence as the boundary between Texas and Mexico, and 
which had been approved by the United States as the bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico, a Mexican army crossed the 
Rio Grande onto Texas soil. Then it was that the armed 
conflict took place that provoked the Mexican War. 

Was there any justification for that sort of thing? If 
America does not fight when its territory is invaded by a 
hostile army, an army seeking to conquer a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States and return American citizens to the 
sovereignty of Mexico, then I do not understand that we 
would fight about anything. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I trespass on the kind- 
ness of the Senator from Texas just once more? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that amongst those who 
fought for Texas were Sequin and Navarro and many others 
of Spanish blood? 

Mr. CONNALLY. To be sure; and I will say to the Senator 
from New Mexico I am glad he adverted to that. Some of 
the leading patriots in Texas were men of Spanish blood 
and Mexican blood. Many of our towns are named after 
those early heroes who took sides for the independence of 
Texas and fought for the treaty, who were either of Spanish 
blood or Mexican descent, among them being De Zavalla and 
Mexia. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And Navarro and Pacheco. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And Chavez, I am sure. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
a personal allusion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The last Governor under Mexican rule in 
New Mexico was an uncle of my grandfather, who was 
glad to become an American. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from New Mexico could infer from anything I 
said that I regret that either one of them is here. I am 
delighted that they are here; I am delighted that it so 
happened that they were sure to be here. The controversy 
yesterday arose over the fact as to whether God ordained 
this campaign or whether it happened in the way the 
Senator from Texas has recited. I rather disagreed with the 
idea that the Almighty had anything to do with it, and I 
am still inclined to that view. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I do not think the Almighty had anything 
to do with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Texas has expired. Without objection, the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] is agreed to. 

The question now is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the 
Senate more than a few minutes in its action on this bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that there may be printed in the 
body of the Recor», in connection with this debate, an ad- 
dress delivered on the evening of Wednesday, April 27, at 
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Gainesville, Fla., by the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] on the subject of the pending naval expansion 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the address 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The address referred to is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. BURTON K, WHEELER, OF MONTANA, ON THE BIG-NAVY 
BILL, DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, AT GAINESVILLE, 
FLA., APRIL 27, 1938 
To discuss the big Navy bill with you students of this famed 

educational institution, the University of Florida, is a privilege. 

But as I begin to speak, I do so with the full realization that 

many of you will take issue with my views and my conclusions 

on the so-called super-Navy program. 

I know of no one unwilling to make all necessary sacrifices in 
the defense of our country. And on its face any naval bill that 
8 come before the Congress is for the defense of these United 

ates. 

On January 21, 1938, the House of Representatives passed the 
annual naval appropriation bill—$549,000,000 measure—and on 
January 28 if was recommended that the Congress authorize 
further naval construction to the tune of some $800,000,000. Be- 
fore the bill was reported from the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, the $800,000,000 was increased to over a billion dollars. A 
naval bill appropriating over a half billion dollars in addition to 
one which authorizes the expenditure of over a billion more, con- 
stitutes a real call to patriotism. And when it is remembered 
that in 1934 the Vinson-Trammell Act authorized the construc- 
tion of a replacement Navy whose total cost may be four billion 
dollars or more, the necessity of a rational study of our naval pol- 
icy becomes increasingly apparent, 

The naval program recommended to the Seventy-fifth Congress 
does not stand alone. It does not in any sense represent the 
legislative conclusions of the Committees on Naval Affairs, It is 
not the result of a careful legislative examination of naval-defense 
requirements of the United States. The additional billion-dollar- 
Navy bill is but a link in a long chain of events which extend back 
into the history of our Nation, and save in the light of this his- 
tory, a complete understanding of the bill is hardly possible. 

The immediate occasion of the pending Navy bill is generally 
the unsettled state of international affairs and more specifically 
the unofficial war presently raging in China, and the existence 
of which cannot be found under the Neutrality Act of 1937. But 
bevond the war is the long history of intervention in Chinese 
affairs by the great powers of the world, among which is the 
United States. After our imperialistic adventure in the Far East, 
following the Spanish-American War, we have continually meddled 
in China. 

The American people supported the declaration of war against 
Spain in 1898, but an overwhelming majority of them had no 
intention of seizing the Philippine Islands or of engaging in a 
savage scramble for territory and trade in the Far East. ir 
only thought was to drive Spain from the Western Hemisphere. 

However, a little clique of Washington politicians utilized the 
occasion to convert a war for Cuban liberty into a war of im- 
perialism in the Far East. As a result of their machinations, as a 
result of their influence on President McKinley, the United States 
annexed the Philippines, put down a movement for Philippine 
independence by force of arms, and entered the scramble for 
trade, territory, and sea power in the far Pacific. 

Albert Thayer Mahan, rear admiral in the United States Navy, 
had paved the way for this adventure. He had studied British 
history and he knew the role played by the English Navy in the 
acquisition and maintenance of the British Empire. Admiral 
Mahan became an author. In articles and in books he showed the 
British Navy as a promoter of English imperial expansion, and as 
a defender of British colonies and British trade in a long series 
of wars. 

This American naval officer employed a simple argument. His 
logic was clear: An expanding nation creates a network of world 
trade and actively competes for more territory and commerce, all 
of which necessitates supremacy on the seas. 

While Admiral Mahan did not advocate deposition of England as 
mistress of the seas, his writings fired the naval officers of not only 
the United States but also Germany and Japan. The great race 
for naval supremacy began with the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

For Germany the craze was fatal. A small group in the Ger- 
man naval office, headed by Von Tirpitz, formed the German Navy 
League. This organization, with the support of the shipbuilding 
interests, inflamed the egotism of the Kaiser. Germany launched a 
great program of battleship construction. Money, otherwise sorely 
needed, was poured into costly battleships. England, frightened, 
turned to France and to Russia. But had Germany turned her 
energy and resources into the construction of airplanes and sub- 
marines, rather than costly battleships which later proved useless, 
it is possible that England would not have joined with the Allies. 
At all events, her mighty Navy would have hardly furnished ade- 
quate protection to her sea lanes and war commerce. 

Japan increased her naval force, which later so decisively defeated 
the Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War. 

Big navy became the creed of our naval officers, and a navy 
league financed largely by armor-plate makers and manu- 
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facturers was formed in the United States. It added fuel to the 
fire created by our imperialistic adventure in the Philippines. We 
were on our way to increased sea power, though the American 
people knew little of it. 

The sea power which England had enjoyed for over 300 years 
was absolute. Its Navy was completely supreme. It enjoyed un- 
disputable supremacy of the seas. 

Our Navy grev greater but despite its rise, Britain did not adopt a 
hostile attitude. Nor did England oppose our imperialistic ad- 
venture in the Philippines. On the contrary, she became unusually 
friendly—this violent shift in British diplomacy from hostility to 
cordiality, from cold to warm, may have been occasioned by the 
German threat in the form of more and more battleships, The 
benevolent neutrality during the Spanish-American War, the wel- 
come given to American imperialists in the Far East by Great 
Britain were significant. It is possible that we were regarded as a 
likely offset first to Germany and later to Japan. 

American diplomats were pleased with themselves. They were 
victors. For the first time since July 4, 1776, England was cor- 
dial. Will Rogers had not yet explained that the United States 
had never lost a war nor won a conference. Our diplomats now 
listened carefully to British suggestions, among which was the 
“open door” policy in the Far East. In some ts this doc- 
trine was an old one, but as presented to the world by Secretary of 
State John Hay, it was formulated by British interests, according 
to some students of American diplomacy, But upon Hay were 
lavished praises, and he was credited with being a generous and 
farsighted statesman. The United States became entangled in 
constant interventionism in China, and Great Britain received 
added protection to her commercial and territorial interests in 
China. And all of this was accomplished under the guise of 
philanthropy. 

The shift from hostility to cordiality brought other advantages 
to Great Britain. Think what she gained by our participation in 
the World War. 

On February 3, 1916, at St. Louis, President Wilson declared that 
our Navy should be “uncomparably the greatest Navy in the 
world.” During the World War we began a tremendous building 
program. It was huge and it would have given us naval suprem- 
acy by the year 1924. But in the Pacific was Japan. Could the 
United States, would the United States, be permitted without 
fight, to outbuild both Japan and Great Britain, who were then 
united by an alliance? 

After the World War with American sea supremacy in sight, a 
halt was called to the naval race. We sank battleships; Great 
Britain and Japan destroyed blueprints but it was a wise halt. 
The United States, a continental power, did not need a larger 
Navy than Great Britain with her world-wide empire. Moreover, 
if the race continued, it is possible that a violent collision might 
have occurred. 

Naval limitations imposed by the Washington and London con- 
ferences were not renewed. Why? Japan insisted on parity, 
England and United States insisted on withholding it. 

Much nonsense has been emitted over this parity quarrel which 
caused the present big naval race, but the substance of it is clear: 
Japan insi on having a Navy large enough to defend her terri- 
tories and interests in Asiatic waters; Japan is willing to reduce 
her battleships and airplane-carrier construction and to confine 
her Navy to defensive craft, if Great Britain and the United States 
will grant parity in tonnage. To the Japanese that appears to 
be reasonable. 

To the United States that might also seem as reasonable as the 
American insistence on a Navy strong enough to defend the 
American domain of interests in this hemisphere. It would seem 
reasonable if the United States were to assume a position of neu- 
trality over and against Asiatic quarrels and wars. It would seem 
reasonable if the United States were prepared to abandon all 
forms of interventionism in China, save the reasonable protection 
of American interests outside the war zones. It would seem rea- 
sonable if American diplomats would forego the idea that this 
country must help protect the British and Dutch Empires in Asia 
against the bogy of a Japan triumphant over all Asia—Siberia, 
China, India. 

That is the substance of this billion-dollar proposal. If the addi- 
tional battleships and airplane carriers authorized by this bill are 
ever used in warfare, they will be used within the Hong Kong- 
Singapore-Manila triangle; for Great Britain is too heavily en- 
gaged in Europe to spare enough naval force to defend that 
triangle alone. 

A study of the naval construction bill will disclose the fact that 
a navy is contemplated not merely to defend the American domain 
of interests in this hemisphere. It is highly doubtful whether 
battleships and great carriers are any longer of great value in any 
kind of warfare. Expert British testimony shows that if such 
craft. are valuable in actual war, their greatest utility is in 
cruising and fighting in distant waters—waters far beyond the 
American domain of interest in this hemisphere. 

That these ships are not primarily intended to defend the 
United States; that they are rather intended for use in policing 
the world, seems apparent. There are many who adhere to the 
policy expressed in President Roosevelt's address in Chicago last 
October. There are those who demand that this Nation join 
others in affecting a quarantine against Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, There are those who are now heard to say that we must 
again save the world for democracy. That is exactly what Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, our friends in the late World War, 
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would have the United States do. The protest of the American 
people against the President’s Chicago address was so widespread 
and so loud that its philosophy was not reasserted nor further 
amplified. 

The only further official word on the policy of quarantine came 
by indirection—the President’s message of January 28, 1938. The 
pending bill authorizing a billion dollars for the naval-construction 
program in addition to the regular appropriation of $549,000,000 
for the same purpose implements that message. While the Presi- 
dent did not mention quarantine, his mind was revealed. The 
exact words of his were: “Specificatly and solely because 
of the piling up of additional land and sea armaments in other 
countries, in such a manner as to involve a threat to world peace 
and security, I make the following recommendations.” Two addi- 
tional battleships, other things, were demanded. It seems 
& reasonable deduction that such recommendations to 
would permit execution of the quarantine doctrine for world se- 
curity, with the aid of a naval appeal to patriotism and of fighting 
ships appropriate to that doctrine—for policing distant waters. 
Passage of the pending naval bill will place in the hands of those 
charged with the conduct of our foreign policy an instrument de= 
signed to effectuate international policing and quarantining. Is 
this what the people of the United States want? They have 
repeatedly voted against entanglements, intrigues, quarrels, and 
wars of Europe and Asia—they do not want to quarantine and to 
police the world. They want peace. 

Those who argue that our entry in the present savage armament 
race is nec to the end that the Monroe Doctrine be preserved 
inviolable, in my judgment, overlook important historical facts. 
When this great American doctrine was promulgated the United 
States was a small debtor nation, without military or naval forces 
comparable to those by European powers. Through the 
years that this now mighty Nation was in the processes of de- 
velopment no country dared attempt to violate the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It is inconceivable that at this date that Great Britain, 
anxious and most desirous of maintaining our friendships, would 
seek to violate directly or indirectly the Monroe Doctrine: It is 
equally inconceivable to think of Germany, France, or Italy sending 
armed forces into the Western Hemisphere, European difficulties 
and continental affairs demand the full utilization of their 
resources at home. 

The United States faces no invasion from any source. Facts 
concerning the rtation of men and supplies during the World 
War indicate the impossibility of Japan sending its hordes across 
the Pacific to invade these United States. Military and naval 
experts agree that effective warfare cannot be conducted across 
the broad expanses of either the Pacific or Atlantic oceans. During 
the World War we transported nearly 300,000 men per month to 
France. But we crossed an ocean dominated by allied powers; we 
landed our men and supplies on friendly shores. It is ridiculous 
to feel that this country faces invasion from any European or 
Asiatic power. 

Our foreign policy determines our naval policy. It is the former 
that gages the necessity for naval armaments. Our naval policy 
is an implement of our foreign policy, but some observers state 
that too often have we been influenced in the determination of 
foreign policy by naval authorities, Likenesses have been drawn 
between the American and British Navies. Although our Navy is 
intended for the defense of a continental power, its nature paral- 
lels that of Great Britain, whose fleet is constructed and intended 
for world-wide operations. When we consider naval strength it 
must be remembered that a navy sent out to sea loses efficacy in 
proportion to the length of its voyage. Of course, if our foreign 
policy involves international policing, quarantines, sanctions,. or 
collective security, a maximum navy, one even greater than is 
contemplated by the Vinson-Trammell and the super-Navy bill 
becomes n . But a foreign policy which involves only the 
protection of our nationals, the reasonable protection of our prop- 
erty, and our Western Hemisphere: interests, eliminates the neces- 
sity for any gigantic rearmament program as is presently advanced. 

Millions and millions for battleships, whose greatest utility is 
distant fighting, could better be diverted to the solution of our 
domestic economic ills. Millions could better be utilized for an 
internal defense pı gram of improving health, employment, and 
educational facilities. But because of bloody conflicts in 
the far-flung corners of the earth, because we are told that Great 
Britain, Germany, or Russia is rearming, but particularly because 
of the oriental crisis, assets badly needed domestically are to be 
invested in battleships. American investments in the Orient are 
estimated at about $200,000,000—or about the cost of two great 
battleships. 

To protect these property interests are we to build battleships at 
& cost of nearly a hundred million dollars apiece? Battleships 
which in 20 years are “over-aged"? Twenty years is regarded as the 
effective life of a battleship, and technological improvements may 
well reduce this life expectancy to less than two decades. De- 
preciation of $5,000,000 a year indicates the tremendous cost of a 
battleship. How much better to invest those millions in school, 
hospital, irrigation, reclamation, drainage, or canal projects? Ex- 
penditures for the latter purposes make for the truly more abun- 
dant life; they would create lasting wealth for this mighty Nation; 
they would create enduring capital assets; they would give us 
implements of creation and not destruction. 

Propaganda from persons or organizations who would privately 
profit from a huge rearmament program has created in the minds 
of some another so-called emergency. Munition makers inform us 
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that there is an impending international crisis. We are told this 
by those same patriotic persons who sold instruments of war to 
the end that their own countrymen were killed thereby. This in- 
formation comes from those same industrialists whose munition 
plants, whether located on the German or the French side of the 
line in the World War, were not fired upon by their respective 
enemies. It has been said that the safest place in either Germany 
or France during the World War was under the roof of a munition 
factory. But if we are correctly informed, and there does presently 
exist an emergency, our rearmament program is no solution. Naval 
experts, those who will be charged with administration of this 
super-Navy legislation, agree that 10 or more years will be required 
to execute the program advanced by Congress. No effort is being 
made to speed construction to a year, 2 years, or 5 years. We are 
simply asked to begin a 10-year race. And in 1948 will there be a 
need for this enlarged navy? Will an e exist 10 years 
hence? Do we know that somewhere around 1950 there will be an 
international crisis and that we will be called upon to defend our 
country, which many authorities believe to be unsusceptible to 
imvasion from across either the Atlantic or Pacific? Or will we, 
together with other great powers, have found the solution through 
intelligent arms limitations? We do not want to repeat our actions 
following the Washington conference, when compliance with treaty 
provisions there formulated required the destruction of ships valued 
at some $200,000,000. 

Those Americans with capital invested abroad—invested there 
because returns are greater—are now heard to endorse the super- 
Navy program with the same propaganda that presaged our entry 
into the World War. The protection of American property in for- 
eign lands does not, in my Judgment, warrant the loss of American 
life. Equipment with which we may sail across the seas to insure 
dividends or preserve the principal there invested is unnecessary. 

Joining with these propertied groups are the ultraradicals, who 
see in the big-Navy bill a future alinement with Russia, France, 
or England and the destruction of Fascist forces. It is the ultra- 
radical who presently cries, “Make the world safe for democracy.” 
To those who shout this we need but say, “Look at a very realistic 
picture, the world today, a world of increasing dictatorship 20 years 
after the war ‘to end wars,’ the war ‘to make the world safe for 
democracy.“ 

A rearmament program should be displaced in this country by a 
program for the reconstruction of economic forces. Rearming 
serves no constructive purpose, and if this United States would 
assume leadership in disarming, not only would we have rendered 
this country a great service but also the entire world. 

Disarming should replace rearming. 

I deplore the part which Germany and Italy are playing in Spain, 
and I likewise deplore what Japan, in violation of treaties, has been 
and is doing in China. I, nevertheless, do not feel it incumbent 

m the United States to right these wrongs. We will not be 
lunged into another war “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
War as a means of encouraging and fostering democracy has been 
tried and found wanting. The world can best be made safe for 
democracy and all mankind through enduring peace. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, there has been some discussion 
during the debate concerning the degree of defense which 
is maintained on the Canadian-American border. It caused 
me to seek substantial authority to be quoted in the Recorp 
and caused me to inquire of the Adjutant General of the 
Army concerning the matter. My action has brought me 
a response under date of April 27, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Hon, GERALD P. NYE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR Nyz: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
the 22d instant in which you request to be informed as to whether 
there is any active fortification along the American-Canadian bor- 
der and also information regarding Fort Montgomery. 

Except for the Coast Artillery forts located in the Puget Sound 
area, none of the military posts located on or near our northern 
border are fortifications. 

The records of this Department show that the reservation of 
Fort Montgomery at Rouses Point, N. Y., was acquired from the 
State of New York and others in 1817-18 and covered an area of 
approximately 600 acres. The post was established in 1818 and 
shortly afterward was discontinued. The post was reestablished 
at Rouses Point, N. Y., on September 14, 1838, by Captain Dimick, 

Battery D, First Artillery, and construction of a per- 
manent post was in 1841 under annual appropriations which 
ceased in 1870. The total expenditure on this work amounted to 
$754,000, The property was sold at public auction on September 
16, 1926, and title was conveyed to George Bierman, Irvington, N. J., 
February 16, 1936. 

Very V. 


APRIL 27, 1938. 


E. T. CONLEY, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it was intended by a few Mem- 
bers of the Senate to offer an intensive study and a categori- 
cal answer to certain questions and certain contentions which 
have been made in support of the pending bill, the expres- 
sion being in the form of minority views. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. NYE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish merely to state to the Members 
of the Senate who are here at this time that upon the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the pending bill it is the plan 
to take up for consideration the legislative appropriation bill 
in which Members of the Senate may be interested. I 
thought I ought to say that, because of the usual exodus that 
occurs here about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject to the request of the Senator from North Dakota, may I 
ask him who prepared the statement to which he has 
referred? 

Mr. NYE. It was prepared by a clerk for a number of 
Senators in the Chamber, and has been used by them, in part, 
in their debates. It has been so well compiled and contains 
so many quotations from authorities that I am about to ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I think when a document 
goes into the Record it ought to have some sort of sponsor- 
ship, because many people read the Record. I understand the 
Senator tenders a paper prepared by some clerk as his mature 
views on this bill. Is that correct? 


Mr. NYE. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kuve] suggests 
to me in an aside 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not objecting, but I want to find 
out about it. 

Mr. NYE. That he would be glad to join with me in 
sponsoring the document, which we both had a hand in 
compiling. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Senator said that a clerk 
had prepared it. 

Mr. NYE. A clerk did compile what we had managed to 
get together. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the paper express the views of the 
clerk or the views of the Senator? 

Mr. NYE. It expresses the views of a number of Members 
of the Senate? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want it sponsored in the Recor if it 
is going to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. NYE. I myself am glad to sponsor it, and am also 
glad that the Senator from Utah will join in sponsoring it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paper pre- 
sented by the Senator from North Dakota will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Views To Accompany H. R. 9218 


1. We do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
present. authorization bill is required for our national defense, 

2. We do not believe that the case has been proven that this 
bill is simply in furtherance of our traditional foreign policy. 

3. We do not believe that the case has been proven that e 
authorizations for more than 50 ships—including battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines—are not adequate to support 
our traditional policies. 

4. We do not believe that the case has been proven that 45,000- 
ton superbattleships are required for national defense; on the con- 
trary, construction of such ships will render obsolete existing 
battleships, will repeat the folly of Britain’s pre-war dreadnought 
program, and will sink millions of dollars in targets for future 
aerial bombs. 

5. We do not believe that the case has been proven that this 
bill i aid or contribute to the general limitation of naval arma- 
ments. 

6. We do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
expenditures for these ships are the most useful and least burden- 
some expenditures which can be made to aid our domestic economy 
in this crisis. 

7. We do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
construction of these vessels will be free from the most extrava- 
gant profiteering since the World War. 

8. We do not believe that the Navy has adequately explained the 
inconsistency of its failure to ask for the necessary funds to build 
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the present authorized ships before asking for this additional 
authorization. 

9. We do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
United States is subject to attack from east or west. 

10. We do not believe that the case has been proven that the 


us an air fleet of 7,500 planes. 

12. We do not believe that the case has been made against a 
geographical limitation of the peacetime functions of our Navy. 

‘Therefore, we refuse to authorize an unnecessary expenditure of 
over $1,200,000,000 which can be used for policies and purposes 
not sanctioned or remotely approved by , nor essential 
to our defense. 

1 

We do not believe that the case has been proven that the pres- 
ent authorization bill (H. R. 9218) is required for our national 
defence. 

After the Washington Conference of 1922, the 5-3 ratio to Japan 
was generally regarded as adequate, not only to defend this Nation 
but to extend the area of naval operations to the Far East. In 
support of this statement we cite the testimony before the House 
and Senate committees of Admirals Bristol, Jones, Pringle, Hough, 
Taylor, Cole, and Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, before we granted 
independence to the islands. 

In refutation of their statements that the 5-3 ratio allows for 
attack by us in far eastern waters, and is therefore not for defense 
only, stands only the testimony of Admiral Leahy that the pro- 
posed increase is 1 for our defense. We call attention to 
the fact that Admiral y did not testify to this need for addi- 
tional weapons during hearings on the regular 1938 appropriation 
bill, and that this bill, in fact, did not originate with the Navy. 

Obviously, since our determination to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines, our need no longer is for a navy large enough to attack in 
far eastern waters. A navy large enough to do so is not a de- 
fensive navy. This bill seeks to regain an attacking ratio. 
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We do not believe that the case has been proven that this bill 
is simply in furtherance of our traditional foreign policy. 

We point out that American foreign policy was in process of being 
changed before this bill was introduced and that it was being 
changed while the bill was under discussion, and was being urged 
by the same officiais who were undertaking to change that policy. 
We call attention specifically to: (1) The nullification of the Neu- 
trality Act. It has not been a traditional foreign policy for the 
President to ignore acts of Congress. (2) The contention that 
property and liyes of our nationals in war zones could be protected 
from injury, as indicated in the notes to Japan of December 25, 1937, 
and January 26, 1938. It has not been a traditional foreign policy 
to claim any such immunity in war zones as is demonstrated in the 
Greytown note of 1854, and upheld in the Cuba case (Jurugua Jrou 
v. United States, 212 U. 8. 297, decided in 1909) and in the Veracruz 
case (Perrin v. United States Court of Claims, 1868, 4 C. Cls. 543). 
(3) The contention of the Secretary of State on March 17, 1937, that 
we should stay in the Orient because we have a duty to defend 
“orderly processes — Whatever they may be—both in the Orient and 
the rest of the world. (4) The proposal of Commissioner McNutt, 
not disavowed by any of his. superiors, that we stay in the Philip- 
pines. This is not a traditional foreign policy on our part. Quite 
the contrary. (5) The proposal “to proceed on parallel lines” advo- 
cated by Secretary Hull to Representative LupLow in a letter in- 
serted in the hearings by Chairman Vinson, of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. This is not a traditional American foreign 
policy. (6) The expressed approval of the President of the idea of 
“quarantine” given in his Chicago speech of October 5, 1937. This 
is not a traditional foreign policy of ours and the explanation given 
by administration spokesmen in the House and Senate that it did 
not mean to quarantine nations but to quarantine our- 
selves is in no way justified in the language used by the President. 
(7) The conversations of Capt. Royal E. Ingersoll, United States 
Navy, Chief of the War Plans Division, with British naval officers in 
London during January 1938. Such secret naval conversations have 
not been a traditional part of our foreign policy. Nor have they 
been adequately explained in public or executive session. (8) The 
President’s plea for this extra nayal authorization.on the ground of 
our interest in “world peace and security” on January 28, 1938. A 
fleet to maintain world peace and security has not been a tradi- 
tional American foreign policy. That this is not the Navy’s bill 
but the President’s—not defense but foreign policy—can be seen 
from the following statements: 

Testimony of Admiral Leahy when questioned in House com- 
8 ve Representative Maas (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 15, 
P. : 

“Mr. Maas. If this increase is so urgent as it would appear from 
your testimony that it is, why was the program delayed? Why was 
it not brought in with the regular Appropriation Act? Why is it 
being brought in now? 

“Admiral Lranx. I am not accurately informed in regard to that. 
Presumably information received after the preparation of the Navy’s 
budget for 1939, which was prepared several months. ago, indicated 
to the President the necessity for an increase in the authorized 
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Navy. Presumably he did not have that information at the time 
the 1939 Budget was prepared.” 
„ Morr (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 16, 1938, p. 

“The fact is that the President of the United States, and no 
one else, is responsible for this bill. The President sent the bill in. 
The Navy had absolutely nothing to do with the making of it except 
the drafting of the purely technical part of it. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs had nothing to do with the making of it.” 

m 


We do not believe that the case has been proyen that existing 
authorizations for more than 50 ships—including battleships, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, and submarines—are not adequate to defend the 
United States and to support our traditional policies. 

Under the Vinson-Trammell Act, the President is authorized “to 
Teplace, by vessels of modern design and construction, all vessels 
in the Navy in the categories limited by the treaties signed at 
Washington on February 6, 1922, and at London on April 22, 1930, 
when their replacement is permitted by these treaties.” Both of 
these treaties expired on December 31, 1936, and are no longer 
binding. The reference to a “treaty navy” in the Vinson-Trammell 
Act is now meaningless because there are no limitations to the 
size of the fleet which would make it a “treaty size” navy. 

These treaties having expired, the United States is now free to 
Teplace any and all vessels over and above the age limits agreed 
to in the subsequent naval agreement with Britain and France 
signed at London on March 25, 1936. 

Under the provisions of the Vinson-Trammell Act, two battle- 
ships were laid down with funds provided in the Congress of 1937. 
The naval appropriation act just passed carries authorizations to 
lay down two more battleships, which will add four battleships to 
the Navy under the Vinson-Trammell Act. In the next 5 years 
the Vinson-Trammell Act contains authorization for five additional 
capital ships to replace those theoretically become over-age during 
the coming years. 

During the next 5-year period it will be entirely possible to 
modernize ships reaching the age limit during that time, and to 
retain them as effective fighting units in the Navy. Such a pro- 
gram might make them at least effective for harbor-defense work 
if not for actual combat purposes on the high seas. 

Under the Vinson-Trammell Act it is also possible for the Navy 
to lay down 40 destroyers, 11 submarines, and several additional 
cruisers. It would, therefore, be possible for the Navy, under exist- 
ing authorizations, to lay down adequate building programs each 

for the next 3 or 4 years. The only possible exception might 
in the category of aircraft carriers, none of which are over-age 
at the present time. 

The result of full use of the present Vinson-Trammell Act with- 
out any further authorization is to give the Navy 24 battleships. 
The emergency authorization would add 3 to this, making a total 
of 27. What is proposed here, in other words, is to jump suddenly 
from 15 to 27 battleships, which immediately raises the question 
of the purpose of this great increase. 


We do not believe that the case has been proven that 45,000-ton 
battleships are required for national defense; on the contrary, 
construction of such ships will render obsolete all existing battle- 
ships; will repeat the folly of Britain’s pre-war dreadnought 
program, and will sink millions of dollars in targets for future 
aerial bombs. 

In the bill as reported by the majority of this committee, the 
tonnage authorization for battleships has been increased to allow 
the building of three capital ships of 45,000 tons each. The request 
for vessels of this size, presented by Admiral Leahy, was based on 
the belief that Japan is building three or more ships in excess of 
35,000 tons. No direct confirmation of Japan's plans on the size 
of her new ships can be furnished by the Navy Department. No 
other nation has laid down or announced its intention of building 
vessels over 35,000 tons. Indeed, at the recent meeting of naval 
experts, of the 3 leading powers held in London, France and Great 
Britain were most reluctant to invoke the escalator clause of the 
London Treaty of 1936, on the ground that Germany and Soviet 
Russia are bound by the qualitative limitation of the 1936 naval 
treaty in separate agreements concluded with Great Britain, while 
Italy has voluntarily kept within the same tonnage limits. At the 
recent London meeting, therefore, France argued that the danger 
of bringing other European powers into a new naval race, inviting 
competition in a new type of vessel, was greater than the potential 
threat from Japan’s reported building program. In any case, before 
starting a new race in superbattleships, an effort should be made 
to reach agreement with Japan and the other powers to hold the 
present. levels. According to reports published in the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, the United States representatives opposed every 
effort of France to keep the 35,000-ton battleship limit, and is now 
opposing efforts to fix a new tonnage limit at 40,000 or 41,000 tons. 

The futility of seeking naval security simply by building bigger 
and bigger ships was demonstrated at a tragic loss to the taxpayers 
of all the great naval powers in the years before the World War. 
In 1900 the standard battleship was between 12,000 and 14,000 tons. 
The first result of Great Britain’s dreadnoughts was to start 
competition in size with Germany; the second result was to render 
obsolete all existing battleships. Superdreadnoughts followed 
quickly and rendered the dreadnoughts obsolete. Little or nothing 
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was gained by this frantic and costly competition: In the end the 
big ships defeated their own purpose, and the production of a ship 
impregnable to all forms of attack proved unattainable. 

v 


We do not believe that the case has been proven that this bill 
will aid or contribute to the general limitation of naval armaments. 
Section 9 of H. R. 9218 reads: 

“e © mm the event of an international treaty for the further 
limitations of naval armament to which the United States is signa- 
tory, the President is hereby authorized and empowered to suspend 
so much of its naval construction as has been authorized or may 
be necessary to bring the naval armament of the United States 
within the limitations so agreed upon, except that such suspension 
shall not apply to vessels and aircraft then actually under con- 
struction.” 

First. This bill is worded so weakly that it expresses only a pious 
hope for a disarmament conference instead of a real demand for one. 

Second. This bill makes real disarmament for a period of at least 
10 years absolutely impossible. Specifically it provides that once 
these ships are started—once the contracts have been signed and 
as little work done as laying the keel—no stoppage of work there- 
after is allowed. Obviously this prevents any disarmament on our 
part, and consequently on the part of anyone else in the world, 
for a period of at least 10 years. It signs and seals an unqualified 
nullification of any naval disarmament conference over a period of 
10 years from the date if even a little work has been begun on these 
ships. 

Third. By this provision the bill gives a vested interest in the 
disruption of naval disarmament conferences to the shipbuilders 
and naval suppliers who have interested themselves in this activity 
previously. 

We note the statement of Secretary Hull to the chairman of this 
committee, dated March 29, 1938, in which he bases a claim that 
“no practical result” could come from an instruction to the Presi- 
dent to call a disarmament conference, on the ground that “no 
indication has been given that Japan has modified its position since 
1936.” We find no evidence that our Government has taken into 
consideration our changed needs resulting from the Philippine 
Indi ce Act; nor is there any evidence of an intent to call a 
disarmament conference once this present authorization has been 
made. The statement of the House committee chairman, Repre- 
sentative Vinson, was to the contrary. He said, “Let no one for 
a moment think that this is a blueprint proposition or a paper 
authorization.” 

We note the Secretary’s comment that political and economic 
agreements should come before naval disarmament; the disarma- 
ment conference of 1922 was preceded by no such agreements. 
Further, we find no evidence that the administration was offered 
a lead to the world in securing even economic agreements of the 
far-reaching character suggested by the Secretary as being 
necessary. 

vr 


We do not believe that the case has been proven that the 
expenditures for these ships are the most useful and least burden- 
some expenditures which can be made to aid our domestic economy 
in this crisis. i 

It has been pointed out on many occasions that armament 
expenditures not only do not add anything to the material well- 
being of a country but inevitably depress the standard of living of 
its population. Great Britain, as well as other nations now pursu- 
ing a highly developed armament expansion program, are finding 
while the effect of rearmament is, for the moment, to heighten 
industrial activity, it does so only at the cost of distorting the 
balance of national economy, driving sound recovery into an un- 
sound boom, and gathering labor into industries where its future 
employment depends on the continuance of world-wide political 
madness. A study of the effects of British armament by the Round 
Table, a quarterly review of the politics of the British Common- 
wealth, September 1937, sums up the results in this fashion: 

“In the economic sphere, no less than in the political, rearma- 
ment can be only an interim phase. When it is ended, the world 
will have come no nearer to solving its real problems, but will 
have enormously increased the risks and dangers of failing to 
find a solution.” 

The National City Bank of New York, in their monthly bulletin 
March 1937, describes the results of an arms expansion program 
as follows: 

“A temporary boom in unproductive capital goods takes place 
at the expense of consumption goods, only to augment the tax- 
payers’ burden.” 

There is no reason for believing that benefits to labor growing 
from this ship construction program will be such that the Amer- 
ican wor! will actually be in an improved economic 

tion from such employment. Edward F. McGrady, formerly 
tant Secretary of Labor, in a speech before the International 
Labour Organization Conference, June 1937, said: 

“We do know that no nation can afford the luxury of the 
present scale of armaments, and that all are being forced to meet 
this expenditure increased taxation and heavy borrowing. 
This means that not only are we thus prevented from raising 
our standards of living but, if the armament race continues, even 
our present inadequate levels of living cannot be maintained. 
In the long run, the greater part of the cost of armaments must 
be borne by those in productive labor, who receive less 
than they could and should receive for their toil.” 
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There is a vital difference between expenditures for public 
works and those called for in the naval building bill. Harold 
Butler, director of the mternational Labour Conference, in his 
report at the conference at Geneva, March 1937, stated that “the 
former mortgage the future without making any addition to the 
national assets, whereas the latter may be eventually 
to yield a return.” He also said: “When the armament boom 
is over, we shall be faced with taxation to pay for it and with 
a depleted honest trade from which to earn the taxation.” 

It has been made clear by naval spokesmen appearing before 
the congressional committees in connection with this measure 
that there will be no immediate increase in the employment of 
labor for the construction of vessels called for in this bill. The 
testimony of Admiral Leahy was to the effect that only a very 
small part of this program could not be begun in the next 24 
months (p. 151, House hearings). Under such circumstances, 
it is idle to credit this measure with the ability to in any way 
assist immediately in reemployment. Nor is there any reasonable 
expectancy under the testimony advanced so far for Congress to 
feel assured that the stimulus given industry by naval construc- 
tion contracts will be more effective or helpful than expenditures 
for public works which might be begun in less time and with 
more lasting effect. 

The case against expenditures of this nature has never been 
better stated than by the President himself. Speaking at Buenos 
Aires on December 1, 1936, before the Inter-American Peace Con- 
ference, the President said: 

“We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on every side 
and that the work of creating them employs men and women 
by the millions. It is natural, however, for us to conclude that 
such employment is false employment, that it builds no perma- 
nent structures and creates no consumers’ goods for the main- 
tenance of a lasting prosperity. We know that nations guilty 
of these follies inevitably face the day either when their weapons 
of destruction must be used against their neighbors or when an 
unsound economy like a house of cards will fall apart.” : 

No testimony to contradict this pointed statement has been 
offered by the proponents of the bill.. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that what the President said at Buenos Aires in December 
1936 is still not more applicable today when we are faced with the 
oa burden of unemployment and a rising public 

ebt. 
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We do not believe that the case has been proven that the con- 
struction of these vessels will be free from the most extravagant 
profiteering since the World War. 

We call attention to the fact that the shipbuilders will have more 
business than they can handle, creating a seller's market, and 
that these companies have demonstrated a willingness to take 
advantage of having the Government at their mercy. 

1. The present ships building and appropriated are: Four battle- 
ships, 3 aircraft carriers, 10 cruisers, 49 destroyers, 16 submarines. 

The present bill increases this number by 3 battleships, 2 
carriers, 9 cruisers, 23 destroyers, 9 submarines; also 5 destroyer 
tenders, 3 submarine tenders, 11 seaplane tenders, 3 repair ships. 

In addition, 5 replacement battleships are authorized, a total of 
12 ships. The navy yards can possibly take four more of these, 
in addition to the present two, and complete them by 1949. 

The other six battleships authorized in existing legislation, plus 
the two aircraft carriers (costing approximately $25,000,000 each) 
must go to the private yards. 

2. An indication of the extra cost to the Government on 35,000- 
or 45,000-ton battleships can be seen from our experience in 1937, 
when the private companies bid an average of $11,827,997 more per 
ship than the average navy yard bids—a total of $23,645,994 more 
than the navy yards. 

3. We note the fact that in the regular 1938 naval appropriation 
bill, which passed after this disastrous experience, the Secretary 
of the Navy was allowed to put all the ships into private yards, if 
he saw fit, and that permission is retained in this bill. 

4. We note the testimony of the then Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, Joseph Kennedy, on the sudden increase in prices on 
oil tankers, and his statement on the bids for the naval auxiliaries 
“if they were not collusive, the result was the same as if they had 
been.” Also his statement that when the new navy was built the 
situation, in his opinion, “would be much worse.” Also his state- 
ment, “I cannot find that labor is getting any particular amount 
of this money. Nor are materials high enough to justify any such 
price.” Also his reply to Senator CLank's question, “Isn’t it more 
or less of a sit-down strike?” “That is the result. I do not know 
whether that is the premise, but that is the conclusion,” 

5. We note also the testimony of Admiral DuBose that prices 
of important naval equipment have been jumped as high as 245 
percent over the year 1933, which was itself a great navy year, and 
prices were high. 

6. We note the testimony of Admiral DuBose that the Navy does 
not hold profits down to 11.1 percent of cost, and that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has not reported any returns of profits at all 
8 1934 ships, although they were contracted for at exceedingly high 
prices. 

7. In this connection we note that it was the definite intent of 
the shipbuilders and naval suppliers to write their own accounting 
rules and combine to defeat Treasury Department objectives to 
them, if any. The statement of the leader of this group in confer- 
ence with others on the subject of rigging their bookkeeping sys- 
tems was: “If the shipbuilders, boiler manufacturers, and electrical 
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manufacturers act in accordance with uniform rules, it will be so 
saong fe it I think the Income Tax Bureau would have a hard time 
re: hy! 

8. We note that in the past Congress has been misinformed about 
the cost of ship construction by naval officers. Figures on the 
Chester submitted by an admiral showed a profit of only $943,460, 
while the company (New York Shipbuilding) itself reported a profit 
on the Chester of $2,946,706. The error was over $2,000,000. 

The people accepted the $4,000,000,000 Vinson-Trammell naval 
authorization bill largely because they had at least a paper as- 
surance that profits would be held down to 11.1 percent of cost. 
There is no evidence that they have. We refuse to authorize 
another billion and a half dollars without a strict, vigorous, 
and continuous check on these profits, and so provide in our 
substitute bill. Without such a permanent check on such profits 
the improper profits on these two naval authorizations may run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. We are not so rich as to be 
able to offer that. 

vn 

We do not believe that the Navy has adequately explained the 
inconsistency of its failure to ask for the necessary funds to build 
the present authorized ships before asking for this additional 
authorization. 

We have heard or seen no evidence to account for the failure 
of the Navy to ask for the approximately $1,000,000,000 authorized 
but still unused under the Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934. If the 
national defense of the United States were threatened, it would be 
criminal negligence for the Navy not to have asked for this 
money. Its failure to do so indicates to us very clearly that 
national defense is not involved, but that some form of foreign 
policy has led to this present request. 

We also point out that during the 10 years necessary to com- 
plete this program, the type of ship desired may be changed con- 
siderably, to meet types adopted by other nations. Since the bill 
passed the House a request has been made to the size of 
battleships from 35,000 to 45,000 tons. It is not impossible 
that during these 10 years the Navy will prefer to build battle 
cruisers to the cruisers and battleships authorized in the present 
bill. Since the bill passed the House an additional 10,000 tons 
of auxiliaries have been requested. 

We call special attention to the remarks on the subject of such 
advance authorizations by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He said: “The pertinent question is, Why is it necessary this 
year for Congress to authorize the building of ships to be started 
next year and the year after, and the year after that? Why is it 
not sufficient for us to authorize the construction only of those 
ships which are to be laid down this year? There is only one 
possible answer: The administration must want some club to use 
over the head of Great Britain. This brings the naval question 
out of the realm of our immediate naval needs and into the 
realm of diplomatic juggling.” 

We call attention to the further comment: “At the present time 
we cannot do away with the Navy. What we need is a survey 
by civilians whom the people will trust to tell us what problems 
of national defense may arise for which we need a navy. A sur- 
vey of this kind should, of course, consult on technical matters 
with officers of the Navy. But the people are not going to take 
the unsupported words either of the naval officers or of Secretary 
Wilbur.” (Speech at Town Hall, New York City, February 24, 
1928.) 

x 

We do not believe that the case has been proven that the United 
States is subject to attacks from East or West. 

1. The Navy offered no testimony to this effect. The Army has 
not offered testimony to this effect. The evidence available is to 
the contrary. 

General MacArthur has pointed out the difficulty of landing 
on a hostile shore. He said, “Of all military operations, the one 
which the soldier dreads the most is a forced landing on a 
hostile shore.” General Hagood has written and testified that 
with a few coast-defense additions the United States would be 
“invulnerable against any nation or any combination of nations 
that could possibly be brought against it.” Admiral Sims stated 
that “no foreign power or group of powers can operate across 
the ocean and stand a chance in combat with the American Navy 
and planes operating from home bases.” 

Admirals have frequently testified that in the event of war with 
Japan the United States “would necessarily have to carry the 
campaign into the waters of Japan.” 

2. No testimony has been presented that on the east coast the 
present naval forces and the land-based Army airplanes could 
not beat off any raid by enemy ships many hundreds of miles 
from the coast. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, military and naval expert, has stated: 
“The Army and Navy are at present prepared to defend both coasts 
of the United States against simultaneous invasion, and at the 
same time to protect Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, and probably South 
America from any attacks that can reasonably be foreseen.” 
(Foreign Affairs, April 1938, p. 444.) 

3. It should be pointed out as a fact of about equal importance 
with the existence of the Atlantic Ocean, that it is the necessity of 
England to retain free and uninterrupted food supplies from North 
and South America. It is a fact of existence for England that as 
long as her fleet is undefeated, she cannot allow commerce raiders 
of any hostile nation to remain at large in the Atlantic. The inter- 
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est of France is similar. Therefore, unless the British and French 
Navies have been defeated in battle, there is no danger of another 
power breaking loose to raid the American Continent in any force. 
There is nothing in the European situation, so far as evidence 
presented to us goes, which indicates that either Germany or Italy 
will (1) be willing to remove their fleets from European waters 
into the western Atlantic, or (2) be able to do so without engag- 
ing first in warfare with Great Britain and France because of the 
threat to the food supplies of the latter. i 


We do not believe that the case has been proven that the three 
battleships authorized in this. bill can, in addition to the nine 
already authorized, be completed before the end of 10 years. 

The chairman of the committee stated to the committee on 
April —, 1938, that “It is not e that this program will be 
completed before the end of 10 years.” (Check!) 

Since it takes 4 years to complete a battleship, and considering 
the limited capacity of the yards, we conclude that those three 
ships will not be started until 1944, nor completed until 1948. 
It, therefore, seems useless and inadvisable to commit the Nation 
to these ships before 1943 or 1944. 

We do not believe that the case has been proven for a naval 
air fleet of at least 3,000 planes, as is provided in this bill, which 
in the present ratio of 40 for the Navy to 60 for the Army, would 
give us an air fleet of 7,500 planes. 

We call attention to the fact that throughout the hearings no 
Army officers have been called to explain the function which 
their air fleet—2,320 planes—is to perform to defend the Nation, 
its ports and naval bases, from attack. 

General Westover, Chief of the Army Air Corps, has testified 
since this 3,000 minimum was put into the naval bill, that to give 
the Navy 3,000 plus would “seriously disturb the existing distribu- 
tion of the Nation's aerial resources.” 

He testified also: 

“The greater effectiveness of Army land-based airplanes from the 
standpoint of fighting power and performance as compared with 
seaplanes clearly demonstrates their superiority for purposes of 
coast defense, and this fact undoubtedly was considered in assign- 
ing to the Army and Navy their respective specific aerial missions. 

“I do not know of any new mission assignment to the Navy 
which would call for additional airplanes beyond complements of 
new carriers, although they may have received instructions that 
I do not know about. However, an increase in the Navy’s quota 
of useful airplanes to 3,000, as indicated by you, would seriously 
disturb the existing distribution of the Nation’s aerial resources 
and raise a military question which should receive the careful 
consideration of the proper coordinating agencies.” 

“Mr. Snyper. You had in mind in making that statement the 
needs as we would envision them in case of an emergency, I 
assume?” 

“General WESTOVER. Yes; because under the assigned functions 
the Army is charged with the defense of our shore installations, 
and that includes Navy shore bases, Therefore, it is our job to 
provide the protection required, and our plans have been laid 
accordingly. 

“I do not know, as I stated before, what new missions have been 
assigned to the Navy which might call for some new or additional 
shore component in some far-off possession of ours and, as far as 
fundamental p are concerned, I know of none which has 
ever contemplated the Navy and the Army both protecting shore 
establishments, including the Navy shore bases. This responsi- 
bility was assigned to the Army.” 

He said (hearings, pp. 487-488) that the approximate ratio was 
60 Army to 40 Navy, although the present it is 55 to 45. (From 
hearings before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations, March 
1938, p. 487.) 

We also point out that an investigation of our aircraft needs 
was started by a subcommittee of the House Mili Affairs 
Committee, but after one single meeting in 1938, no further hear- 
ings have been held. We point out that the most recent figures 
indicate the air force of the nations to be as follows: 


Estimated combat airplane strength—Number, 1937 


That the nations have available aircraft carriers capable of 
carrying airplanes as follows: 


Authorized, 


building, 
Built or appro- Total 
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It should be noted that the three countries grouped together by 
Admiral Leahy in his statement to the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee—Germany, Italy, and Japan—have a total of only five air- 
plane carriers in commission today and only three under con- 
struction. All five ships in commission belong to Japan; they 
are relatively small vessels, totaling only 78,420 tons, and are in- 
capable of carrying as many airplanes as the three American car- 
Tiers. Obviously only a very small proportion of the total air- 
planes in the possession of foreign powers could be placed on air- 
craft carriers and transported across the ocean to a point within 
500 miles of our shores, where they could threaten American 
coasts 


That the planes which could be sent against us from the air- 
plane carriers of any conceivable combination of nations would 
still be in a ratio of approximately 1 to 10 against our present 
authorized fleet of 4,270 planes. 

We conclude that it is complete nonsense to authorize a mini- 
mum air feet for the Navy without a complete understudy of the 
functions filled by the huge Army air fleet, and for that p 
propose in a substitute bill a civilian and legislative investigation 
of air needs for the purpose of seeing a combined and rational 


program. 
xz 


We do not believe that the case has been made against a geo- 
graphical limitation of the peacetime functions of our Navy. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. , of Ohio, intro- 
duced the following amendment, which was ruled out on a point 
of order and therefore was not voted on by the House: 

“Add two new paragraphs to section 9, as follows: 

An order to further effectuate the nonaggressive naval policy of 
the United States, the naval frontier of the United States is hereby 
defined as extending from Bering Strait to the western end of the 
Aleutian Islands, to the Hawaiian Islands, to American Samoa, to 
Panama, to the Virgin Islands, and to the eastern extremity of 
the State of Maine. 

“Tt is further declared to be the naval policy of the United 
States that the naval forces of the United States shall be employed 
to maintain said frontier inviolate against any foreign foe, but in 
their operations shall not go beyond the limits of that part of the 
Western Hemisphere which lies west of the meridian running 
through the twentieth degree of west longitude, reckoning from 
Greenwich as the zero point, excepting when on friendly visits, 
except in the event of military attack upon the United States or 
any of its possessions, and except in case of the violation of the 
historic policy of the United States as expressed in the Monroe 


We consider this a wise endeavor to limit the sphere of our 
national interest to the Western Hemisphere and a necessary 
corollary to the act of Congress granting Philippine independence. 
That meant, as many Members of Congress then stated, with- 
drawal from the Orient and relinquishment of what was generally 
described as our greatest military weakness, In view of the present 
endeavors of various officials to secure our reentry into the Orient, 
either alone or in combination, such a limitation is not only de- 
sirable but necessary, if we are to avoid a constant quarrel about 
issues for which the American people are in no way interested in 
fighting, including rules for “orderly procedure” which even Con- 
gress has given no suthorization to the Government to maintain 
by force of arms. 

In this connection we call attention to the warning of Admiral 
Bristol in 1930 that a war with Japan would be a long war; that 
we have no defensible bases over there; that the cost would be 
enormous. 

We again point out that the 5-3 ratio which is reestablished in 
this bill, according to naval authorities, makes warfare in oriental 
waters possible and will be understood as preparation for such 
warfare unless Congress puts a limitation upon the functions 
of the Navy. 

We therefore propose in the substitute bill that the defense line 
of the United States be drawn to cover the Aleutian Islands, Hawaii, 
the Panama Canal, and the east coast, as well as the defense of 
Latin America. We do not include Samoa, 2,500 miles south of 
Hawaii, which certainly should be considered only as an advanced 
airport in any plan for defense. 

In view of the atmosphere of foreign policy which surrounded 
the introduction of this bill, we believe it necessary for Congress 
to make very clear exactly what the basic policy is for which these 
ships are to be used. 

We find the case for the need and for the wisdom of this au- 
thorization not proven. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, for two reasons I wish it could 
have been assured that the pending bill would be recom- 
mitted to the committee. First, for the reason that there 
has developed day by day greater cause for reconsideration 
of so gigantic a proposal as this has proven to be. 

I should like to have the time to devote to a letter which 
comes from Hawaii to me under date of April 30 by air mail. 
The letter is from a newspaperman who speaks of having 
made a study with a very prominent newspaperman whom 
he names but whom I am not going to compromise by 
naming. It is a study they made during the disastrous 
experiences recently when so many Navy bombers were lost 
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in the Pacific during maneuvers off Hawaii. Accompanying 
this letter is a newspaper article prepared by this news- 
paperman which I ask unanimous consent may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


A naval board of inquiry meeting behind closely guarded doors 
while the whole American fleet was in Pearl Harbor this month 
probed deeply into one of the gravest peacetime scandals in 
United States Navy annals. 

Not a word of the testimony leaked to the press through the 
wall of secrecy surrounding the inquiry at America’s potent Pa- 
cific defense base, but the inner facts reveal a fundamental weak- 
ness in the American Navy's policy of operating its aviation 
branch. 

The real story is this: 

Between January 6 and March 30 a total of 31 of the Navy's 
finest flyers crashed to their deaths at sea and 7 of the latest long- 
range patrol bombers, each costing at least $200,000, full equipped, 
were wiped out in “war games” near the San Diego and Hawaii 
bases. 

Eleven of the deaths occurred on the same day, March 30, as the 
whole fleet made an attack on Hawaii under “simulated war con- 
ditions.” 

No trace whatsoever has been found of four of the great twin- 
engined bombers that catapulted into the sea despite widespread 
searches by hundreds of planes and ships, nor of the men who 
went down with them. 

The gruesome facts, writing the worst record in the history of 
naval aviation, don’t say much for winning the next war in the 
air nor for the defense of the United States with the hundreds 
of bombers the Navy is building today. 

This record, compiled despite the fact that American naval 
aviation is at least 5 years ahead of any other nation and our 
fliers are the best in the world, demonstrates the United States 
Navy has made a fatal mistake in its attempts to develop a 
strategy for winning a war on the Pacific. 

The death toll started as a result of the new Navy strategy 
developed last year. The new bombers were ordered to perform 
functions of scouting destroyers, to take over the scouting work 
of the fieet. They had to fly far to sea from shore bases, locate 
the enemy, report by radio and report warships, gunfire e 

The Navy worked out this theory of the use of 
replace destroyers as the main scouting force of the fleet. aries 
developed it, the Navy proceeded to put it to the test with the 
pilots as the doomed human laboratory material. The 
record of January, February, and March will undoutedly force 
abandonment or revision of this strategy until aircraft has gone 
far ahead of its present stage of development. 

In January, during “shake-down” tests near San Diego of the 
new theory, the deaths started. 

January 5 a bomber with seven men aboard vanished com- 
pletely without a radio word of warning or an SOS, although the 
Navy bombers are said to be equipped with the best radio in the 
world, February 2, during night maneuvers, 2 bombers collided and 
fell in flames with 11 dead. 

On March 30 two bombers crashed while enacting the “aerial 
scouting destroyer” theory near Honolulu. One bomber was found 
because a crewman, washed ashore semiconscious, staggered for 
help. No trace was found of the other except the partially burned 
helmet of one man. 

Expert analysis of the last four of these fatal crashes shows they 
were directly due to two factors: 

1. The weather was so bad that normally no plane should have 
been allowed to fly. 

2. The pilots were so exhausted physically and mentally from 
long hours in the air during previous days that they should not 
have been permitted to go on duty. 

The Navy pilots, the men who really fly the big bombers and 
whose comrades are now dead, charge that the. primary reason 
for the disastrous record of naval aviation is that the men in 
direct command of flight operations are not sufficiently trained 
and experienced for their jobs, 

Navy. brass hats, determined to test men and equipment under 
“stimulated war conditions,” permit the fundamental rules of 
safe flight to be violated to prove or disprove a theory. High 
ranking officers, who would have trouble getting a kite in the 
air in a gale, order the 18-ton h-speed bombers aloft under 
conditions in which the fliers are lucky to return alive to their 
bases. 

The radio silence during the recent maneuvers shut off those 
normal and essential radio aids which bring the planes safely 
into landings from zero-zero conditions. In all instances, the il- 
fated bombers gave no warning of impending disaster and all were 
flying under radio silence. 

A check of the list of the officers in command of naval aviation 
shows a great majority of them spent most of their years in other 
branches of the service, chiefly on warships. Officers, many with 


political pull although never aircraft-trained, get themselves trans- 
r See. Sok OY ah tne: CEEA Eee, eee Soe eee 
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Navy aviation he oak payment is time and one half regular base 
pay, the extra being risk money. 
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Aviation pay is based upon a minimum of 4 hours monthly in 
the air. This does not mean 4 hours at the controls, sithoign it 
does in theory. 

All today’s ranking air officers were trained in the small, slow 
planes of the years gone by and are not qualified to fly the fast 
heavy bombers the Navy is now operating, particularly in gruelling 
formation flights at night and through storms. Their knowledge 
of such flying and of weather conditions is superficial. 

By putting in 4 hours in the air each month these officers get 
their extra pay, but often they never touch the controls of a 
plane. An ambitious junior grade lieutenant will take his ageing 
superior as passenger, but the officer will log pilotage time and 
thus get the extra money. 

These officers hand out the orders, assign the bombers (which 
they cannot fiy under all service conditions) to “simulated war” 
games, and generally oversee the flying of younger men especially 
skilled in bomber operation. It would be just as logical for a 
rowboat enthusiast to be given charge of a battleship. 

The Navy pilots, who are compelled to take part in the hazard- 
ous assignments, declare the “simulated war conditions” mean the 
gross overworking of the flight crews which creates pilot fatigue, 
the dread of modern airmen. The log books show that in the 
current war games many of the crew flew more than 50 hours in 
4 days. One crew had been 20 hours in the air searching for one 
of the lost bombers when it was ordered up again for a 9-hour 
flight before the men had 6 hours’ sleep. One officer, since dead, 
flew 41 out of 44 hours in the 1937 maneuvers. 

The Navy counts time off from the moment a crew steps out 
of the plane until the members report for duty the next morn- 
ing—possibly 8 or 10 hours. Actually after a long flight it is 
impossible to get rested in that time. Physical adjustments are 
slow, digestive and other internal organs fail to function normally 
for many hours. 

After a day or two of continuous flight the flyers are near mental 
as well as physical exhaustion. Pilot fatigue sets in and the flyers 
become fearful of their reactions. In that physical and mental 
state, they are helpless in an emergency. 

Planes are constantly checked and tested to be kept in first-class 
condition, but despite the hazardous and exhausting nature of 
their work, Navy pilots are given normally only one physical ex- 
amination a year. Other medical examinations occur only when 
a pilot comes up for promotion or off the sick list. 

This casual set-up constitutes a dangerous neglect in checking 
up on the conditions of the men who keep the costly defense 
airplanes at work. 

Regardless of their physical conditions, the flyers are compelled 
to take their big bombers aloft in pea-soup weather that forces 
even surface craft to proceed with utmost caution. The recent 
fatalities, and a number of other near disasters, occurred under 
such conditions. 

Several months ago in San Diego, after the first plane was lost, 
several of the North Island air-base pilots, in protest against the 
suicidal conditions under which they were ordered to fly, jointly 
turned in their to the officer commanding them. They 
were washing out of the aviation and transferred to other branches, 
having preferred to sacrifice their years of training to “letting 
themselves be murdered.” 

This extraordinary scandal was hushed up. Two other San 
Diego bombers crashed shortly afterward. 

With the Hawail crashes coming so soon after the San Diego 
deaths, near hysteria is a conservative description of the emotions 
in the Navy air communities in Honolulu and California. Two 
widows of the pilots killed in Hawaii were pregnant. Other wives, 
whose flier husbands still lived, begged them to quit the Navy. 

All of them kept on flying, but a number narrowly escaped 
death in forced landings at sea due to buttermilk weather. One 
bomber sank and the crew was saved by a warship that fortunately 
Was nearby. Another bomber was saved because a Coast Guard 
cutter, after hours of dangerous work in the surf, managed to take 
the helpless plane in tow. 

Pilots of three other of the huge patrol planes risked destruc- 
tion of their ships, although only 10 miles from their home base, 
when they were forced to land beyond the surf at Waikiki Beach 
in the midst of a local squall. 

The two planes that crashed near Honolulu both took off 
before daylight, without radio guides, and immediately ran into 
blinding rainstorms, forcing the pilots to go on instruments 
almost before they left the water. 

Day after day, with such monotony that the war games became 

a tragic pantomime to the Hawaii public, the Navy gave proof of 
its ureyine gone tragically haywire. 

What the men who really fly the apes want for the effi- 
cient maintenance of the Navy air arm 

1, Creation of a separate aviation banii for the Navy similar 
to the Army Air Corps. 

2. Command of air operations by officers who are thoroughly 
trained in aviation, including actual flying of the high-speed bomb- 
ers under “simulated war conditions.” 

3. Regular and compulsory medical examination. Eight hours 
of bunk time during flight maneuvers, and competent medical 
officers to prevent overfatigued pilots from flying. 

4. Reserve mnel so that flight crews not in condition for 
operation will be relieved from the present overwork conditions. 

The current secret probe will probably recommend some of 
these changes, although the results will never be made public. 


Much of the truth was not told to the investigators, be- 
cause the young flyers cannot tell the truth even behind closed 
doors. To do so would mean the loss of promotion or even 
discharge from the Navy. 

But the fiyers who still live and the women and children left be- 
hind by the dead are hopeful that the Navy's promise to “get to 
the bottom of things” will prove more than just a promise and the 
useless and costly sacrifice will be halted. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I beseech Senators when the 
opportunity is afforded them to read this story of the 
disaster and what is alleged to be the cause for it. 

For a second reason, I wish the pending measure could 
be recommitted. That reason was suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts some days ago when he indicated a wish 
that earlier thought had been given to the suggestion of 
having appear before the committee experts from our Army 
so as to enable them to testify in connection with the degree 
of national defense which our country now is supporting and 
the relative adequacy of that national defense. I am sure 
the time is not far distant when it is going to dawn upon 
a majority of both Houses of Congress that we are con- 
siderably handicapped as a legislature by reason of the 
double effort that is being made in the name of national 
defense by the Army and by the Navy. There will one day 
be sufficiently demonstrated the need, I think, to accomplish 
a consolidation perhaps of both the Army and the Navy, 
into one establishment of national defense. Be that as it 
may, we know that the pending bill is not going to be 
recommitted; we know that the strength is not here to 
recommit it. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, of this long debate, I want 
only a few minutes to express a thought that is mine. 

Some years ago the United States sent delegates to an 
international conference. Out of that conference came the 
so-called 5-5-3 ratio treaty for naval armaments. Since 
that time it appears that many have entertained the opinion 
that because the Congress has ratified that treaty, the 
Congress is in duty bound to maintain the degree of naval 
defense which that treaty permitted the United States to 
provide. 

I think we can all see how wrong such a conclusion is; but 
it is true that whenever a point is made against this bill, 
the invariable answer to it is, “Well, we have the 5-5-3 treaty, 
and we must live up to it.” 

When the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] sug- 
gests that the bill we are now considering and are about to 
pass will put us in the lead of the international armament 
race in which the world is engaged, the answer comes back 
that we shall have to hew to this line because of the 5-5-3 
treaty. 

When a Senator says that our national defense does not 
need this new authorization, the answer of the supporters 
of the bill is that we must watch our step lest we find our- 
selves in the same position that Ethiopia was in. 

When the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Boram] insists that we 
ought to devote our dollars to meeting the needs of our own 
people here at home, rather than throw them into the waste- 
ful program which is here involved, the answer comes back, 
“How lucky we were that the United States went to war 
with Mexico, and won possession of the territories that came 
to us as a result of that war!” 

When it is contended that the pending bill will invite 2 
naval competition, and will not aid in the way of naval 
limitation, the answer comes back from one or more Sena- 
tors, “Does the United States want to be in a position such 
as that occupied by China?” 

When it is argued, as Senators have argued, that this bill 
is only the start, and a small start, in a tremendous pro- 
gram calling for a much greater outlay than is proposed in 
the program itself, the answer comes back, as it has through 
several voices in the Senate, “Well, the Navy has recom- 
mended it; and who are we to dispute the Navy?” 

When it is asked, “Why not build up to the present au- 
thorization before we authorize more in the way of naval 
construction?” back comes the answer, Because of the 5-5-3 
treaty.” 
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Mr. President, I submit that no contention has been offered 
on the floor of the Senate which substantiates or adequately 
supports the huge expenditure involved in this naval authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I fully realize that no vote 
will be changed by any argument made at this time. How- 
ever, several Senators have requested that I state very briefly 
and concisely what is and what is not in this bill. In order 
that they may have a record of the matter, I shall occupy 
about 3 minutes in making a statement of what I under- 
stand to be the objective and purpose of the bill. 

Mr. President, the pending bill has been debated at length. 
The discussion has covered a wide range in the broad field of 
war and peace, world affairs and foreign policies, as well as 
specific details as to the merits and demerits of the various 
elements which together comprise our naval strength and 
our national defense, and comparisons with the navies and 
naval programs of other nation 

We have now come to the pot where we are about to vote 
on the bill. In the brief remaining time before the vote is 
taken, and at the risk of repeating what has already been 
said in its support, it is my purpose to restate the question 
which the bill presents and the reasons why, in my judgment, 
the bill ought to be, and I am confident will be, approved by 
the Senate. 

The question which the bill presents, and the only question, 
is the question of national security and safety, and, to that 
end, the maintenance of an adequate navy. 

Every Member of this body is in favor of peace and in favor 
of everything that will promote peace—peace for our own 
country and, if possible, peace for the world. 

Every Member of this body is for national security and 
national safety and recognizes and concedes the need of 
maintaining the instruments of national defense in order to 
guard our security and guarantee our safety. 

The division between those of us who are in favor of the 
bill and those who oppose it turns on the question of what 
constitutes a navy adequate for our security and safety. 

Let us not mislead ourselves or mislead the country with 
respect to the bill now before us. 

We are not in this bill initiating any new or different for- 
eign policy. 

We are not initiating any new or different naval policy. 

We are not proposing to forge any weapon for foreign con- 
quest or foreign aggression. We are not, indeed, forging any 
weapon for purposes of war anywhere, but rather as an insur- 
ance against war and as a means of maintaining peace. 

The proponents of the bill are proceeding upon the belief, 
amply supported by the record of history, that a nation is 
seldom attacked if its weapons of defense are so strong that 
attack is foredoomed to fail. 

We are not proposing to expand our naval strength in 
contemplation of any alliance, offensive or defensive, open or 
secret, with any other nation. No such question is even in 
the remotest way involved in the bill. Indeed the bill con- 
templates the exact opposite, in that it contemplates an 
American Navy of such size that it may, single-handed, af- 
ford ample defense at sea against any foreign power. 

The bill does not appropriate a billion dollars for naval 
building, or any other sum total. It does not, in fact, ap- 
propriate a single dollar. 

It does not, in fact, set up a 5-year naval building pro- 
gram, or a-10-year program, or a program covering any other 
period of years. 

The bill does not make mandatory the building of a single 
additional ship. It makes no express commitment what- 
ever. It does no more than authorize, without time limit, 
an expansion of our naval strength; but that expansion 
cannot actually occur until the President calls on Congress 
for an appropriation, and until Congress votes the appro- 
priation. 

This bill increases the maximum limits of naval strength, 
but does not require us to build to these limits. It specifies 
certain auxiliary naval ships, but does not require them to 
be built. It is entirely permissive, not mandatory. The 
extent of the building authorized by the bill, and the pace 
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at which it proceeds, will be determined by the judgement of 
the President and the Congress in the years to come, in the 
light of future events. 

I have stated that the bill does not establish any new or 
different naval policy. Our settled policy laid down in the 
Treaty of Washington in 1922 has been parity in naval 
strength with Great Britain, and a ratio of 5 to 3 with 
Japan. The increased tonnage in various categories au- 
thorized by the pending bill accords with that policy. 

Actual naval construction during the years succeeding the 
Washington Naval Limitation Treaty of 1922 has proceeded 
at an uneven pace in our own and in other countries. We 
have lagged considerably behind. We have never departed 
from the 5-5-3 ratio in theory, but we have failed to main- 
tain it in actuality. 

Treaty limitations upon naval armament expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. At that date the United States Navy was still 
considerably below treaty strength. Great Britain’s Navy in 
several important categories surpassed us, and Japan’s was 
rapidly overtaking us, 

Since that date, naval building has been accelerated 
throughout the world. We have the choice of expanding 
our own Navy, or, failing to do so, of dropping back to a 
distinctly inferior and weakened position. 

The question of comparative strength in various cate- 
gories, of over-age and under-age tonnage, of size and speed, 
of guns and armor plate, of aircraft and bombs, need not be 
recapitulated. The facts are fully set forth in the report 
which accompanies the bill, and these matters have been 
discussed at length during the progress of the debate. 

It suffices to say that if the new limits with respect to our 
tetal naval strength which are contained in the pending 
bill are actually attained in the years to come, even then 
we shall be somewhat below actual parity with Great 
Britain, and below the ratio of 5 to 3 with Japan, if those 
powers carry to completion their own present naval building 
programs. 

I wish at this point again to call attention to section 9 of 
the bill, wherein it is expressly stated that the United States 
will welcome and support an international conference for 
naval limitation, and in the event of a treaty of this char- 
acter to which we are signatory the President is expressly 
authorized to scale down our own naval construction to con- 
form to treaty limitation. 

A question has been raised during the course of the debate 
about the maximum tonnage of single battleships, the so- 
called capital ships. We are now building capital ships of 
35,000 tons maximum. The position of our own Navy De- 
partment has been entirely clear and entirely consistent. 
The Department does not advocate building capital ships in 
excess of 35,000 tons, except in the contingency that some 
other nation does so; but in that event we may elect to follow 
suit and match ship for ship. 

Whether this contingency has already arisen—namely, 
whether Japan has already commenced construction of a 
45,000-ton capital ship—is disputed, and is in doubt. Great 
Britain and American naval experts suspect it. Japan de- 
clines officially to disclose the facts. It was this contingency 
which led the Naval Affairs Committee so to enlarge the total 
authorized tonnage stipulated in the bill as to permit the 
construction of 45,000-ton capital ships. 

It is to be noted, however, that the pending bill does not 
specify, fix, or limit the tonnage of any separate ships. The 
tonnage limits are by categories only, and hence in no event 
could we embark upon the building of a 45,000-ton capital 
ship until Congress had passed on the question and approved 
it as an incident of voting the appropriation. 

America’s naval needs are relative. The question of an 
adequate Navy is & relative question. If the other great 
powers have small navies, an adequate navy for the United 
States may be a small navy. But so long as other nations 
maintain large navies, prudence dictates that we have a. 
large Navy. 

The striking lesson of the present time is that weakness en- 
courages aggression. Taking into account the situation in 
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the world around us we are following a middle course between 
excessive peacetime armament and provocative weakness. 

The authorization contained in the pending bill simply 
sanctions the maintenance of our Navy at a level equal to the 
prevailing best. It is an insurance against war. It is to 
save the immense cost in dollars and in human lives which 
war involves. It is in the interest of peace, and on that 
account it is entitled to our support and approval. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill having been read the 
three times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. NYE and other Senators called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BULOW (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when the name of Mr. Jonnson of Cali- 
fornia was called). The senior Senator from California 
[Mr. JoHNSON] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Butow]. If the 
Senator from California were present and at liberty to vote, 
he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. HILL] is absent on 
important business. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
is paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from New York would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. HucHes] and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] are detained from the 
Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY], the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Drerertce], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are 
detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burke] is detained in 
one of the Government departments. 

I am advised that if present and voting the Senators I 
have named would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are unavoidably detained. If 
present and voting, they would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. DonaHey] is detained in an 
important committee meeting. 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—56 

Adams Connally Herring Pittman 
Andrews Copeland Lewis Radcliffe 
Ashurst Davis Lodge Reynolds 
Austin Ellender Logan Russell 
Bankhead George Lonergan Schwartz 
Barkley erry McAdoo Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gibson McCarran Sheppard 
Bone Glass McKellar Smathers 
Bridges Green Maloney Smith 
Brown, N. H. Guffey Milton 

yrd Hale Minton Tydings 
Byrnes Harrison Neely Van Nuys 
Caraway Hatch O'Mahoney Walsh 
Chavez Hayden Overton White 

NAYS—28 
Bailey Duffy La Follette Norris 
Berry Frazier Nye 
Borah Gillette Lundeen Pope 
Brown, Mich. Hitchcock McGill Shipstead 
Bulow Holt McNary Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Johnson, Colo, Miller Townsend 
Clark King Murray Vandenberg 
NOT VOTING—12 

Bulkley Donahey Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Utah 
Burke Hill Pepper agner 
Dleterich Hughes Reames Wheeler 


So the bill (H. R. 9218) was passed. 
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COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF STATISTICS OF PEANUTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1998) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the collection and publication of statistics of peanuts by the 
Department of Agriculture”, approved June 24, 1936, which 
were, on page 1, line 10, after the word “received”, to in- 
sert “processed”; on the same page and line, after “and”, 
to insert “owned by or”; on page 2, line 23, after the word 
“received”, to insert “processed”; and on the same page and 
line, after the word “and” where it appears the first time, to 
insert “owned by or.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to have the 
amendments of the House agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator tell me the nature of the amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill merely provides for the gathering 
of statistics on peanuts and publication of the statistics. 
The amendments cover processing of peanuts, whether they 
15 owned by warehousemen or are merely stored in ware- 

ouses. 

I move that the Senate concur in the amendments made 
by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of House bill 10216, being the legis- 
lative appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10216) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and it be read for 
amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

REAPPORTIONMENT OF COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent, on 
behalf of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, that 
the Senate proceed to the immediate consideration of Senate 
bill 3949, which I reported favorably today, inasmuch as the 
bill covers but two points and is strictly an emergency 
measure. 

= PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be reported by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3949) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator 
from Oklahoma when was the bill reported? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The bill has just been re- 
ported today. 

Mr. McNARY. What does it propose to do, and what is the 
urgency for its consideration at this time? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There are a number of States 
on the border between the North and the South in which 
both cotton and wheat are raised. The farmers in those 
States alternate their crops, one year planting cotton and, 
perchance, the next year planting wheat. 

A number of farmers in border States who had planted 
cotton last year saw fit to plant wheat last fall, so now, under 
the law that is on the statute books, they have their ground 
sown to wheat, and when they receive their cotton allocation 
they do not desire to use it. So, in my State of Oklahoma, 
in Arkansas, and in other border States there are great num- 
bers of acres allocated to the cultivation of cotton which can- 
not be used for that purpose, 
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The bill merely provides that the acres allocated to cotton 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and other border States, may be 
used in those States. The bill does not provide for an in- 
crease in the allocation of cotton acreage in any State, but 
it does provide that in those States where an allocation has 
been made and not used the land not used, or “frozen,” may 
be reallocated to some other farmer who perhaps is not get- 
ting as much as he should have. That is point No. 1. 

Mr. McADOO. Did the Senator say it relates to only Ok- 
lahoma, New Mexico, and Arkansas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It relates to all the States, 
but only a few States are affected. Perhaps I should have 
made that point plain. 

Point number 2 is that under the existing law, if a farmer 
produces more than his allotment, uses more acres than are 
allotted, there is a penalty; but the Government does not get 
a lien on the cotton to enforce the penalty. So we propose 
a second amendment, which gives the Government a lien 
upon the excess cotton, so that if a tax of 2 cents a pound 
is imposed the Government has a lien so that it may collect 
the tax. That is the penalty section, which the Department 
of Agriculture desires to have placed in the law. 

Those are the only two points covered by the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as I interpret the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Oklahoma, and as I inter- 
pret the bill from a hasty reading, it seems to provide that 
the acreage which is “frozen” may become liquid through a 
reapportionment in the particular State. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. In other words, if I may illustrate, if a 
thousand acres of land are owned by A, B, and C, and C 
does not plant his allotment and it is “frozen,” that may be 
reallotted to A and B? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McNARY. Is that a correct illustration? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, it does not affect the normal na- 
tional acreage? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Exactly so. 

Mr. McNARY. And it does not decrease the acreage, and 
therefore have a restrictive effect upon production? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. If it be the purpose to reallocate the so- 
called “static” acres, and to make them liquid for production 
by providing for an equitable distribution among those who 
desire to produce, and if it does not restrict the acreage of 
cotton or reduce the production, I have no objection to it. 

One of the reasons why I objected to the bill we passed 
was that its whole tendency was to curtail production 
through reduction of acreage. This bill would have an op- 
posite effect, it seems, and would make possible the use of 
the entire acreage which might be devoted to cotton. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator’s interpretation 
is exactly correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I am in harmony with the philosophy of 
the amendment which the bill proposes to the present law. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma if this “unfreezing” process is applicable in 
any State and all States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator if he will not 
withhold his request for unanimous consent at this time. I 
have no objection to the proposed amendment to the law, 
but I propose to offer another amendment to take care of 
the flue-cured tobacco growers. When the farm bill was 
before the Senate I offered an amendment providing for an 
increase to 4 percent only for the flue-cured tobacco grow- 
ers. In conference this was cut to 2 percent. I want to 


offer an amendment to this bill for the purpose of increasing 
the allotments of the flue-cured tobacco growers to at least 
4 percent, both in quotas and in acres. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the proposal of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Txomas] is going to lead to some debate I can- 
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not yield. I yielded with the understanding that it would 
not lead to debate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it will lead to debate. I 
had not prepared my amendment, because I did not know 
that action would be requested on the bill at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I withdraw my request for 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield?- 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be very glad to yield, but let me say 
that the bill before the Senate is the legislative appropriation 
bill, and I yielded to the Senator from Oklahoma only on the 
assurance that he did not think his matter would bring on 
any controversy. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I merely wanted to make a brief obser- 
vation relative to what the Senator from Oklahoma, stated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I should like to go on record as favoring 
the amendment to the existing farm relief act advocated 
by the senior Senator from Oklahoma, which I believe was 
originally offered by the junior Senator from Oklahoma, [Mr. 
LEE]. 

In that connection I wish to advise Members of this body 
that I have received innumerable complaints from cotton 
growers in North Carolina in reference to the control portion 
of the law. A number of those complaints are directly in line 
with the subject matter discussed by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. For instance, some cotton producers in North Caro- 
lina make the conservative claim that unless the authorities 
are permitted the privilege of “unfreezing” the cotton acreage, 
North Carolina will lose about 100,000 acres in production to 
which it would otherwise be entitled, that being attributable 
to the fact that many sections of counties have been allotted 
certain acreages, the farmers of which did not want those 
allotments, and if this amendment will permit a reallotment 
of the acreage, then North Carolina will not lose anything in 
the production of cotton. 

I thank the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not wish to be discourteous, but this 
matter is not now before the Senate. I was trying to be fair 
and yield to Senators, but it seems to me that it is not fair 
to the Committee on Appropriations to discuss matters not 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Are the farmers who are complaining 
about this allotment the farmers who voted for it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, not having 
definite information as to what their complaint is and how 
the farmers voted, I cannot answer the question, 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10216) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask that the committee 
amendments be now proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
first committee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, under the heading “Senate—Salaries and mileage 
of Senators”, on page 2, line 4, after the word “Congress”, 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: “Provided, That 
no part of the appropriation made available for the third 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress contained in this 
paragraph shall be paid to any Senator who did not return 
to his home State during the time between the second and 
third sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress”, so as to read: 

For mileage of the President of the Senate and of Senators, 
$102,000, of which $51,000 shall be available immediately for the 
third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress: Provided, That no 
part of the appropriation made available for the third session 
of the Seventy-fifth contained in this paragraph shall 
be paid to any Senator who did not return to his home State 
during the time between the second and third sessions ‘of the 


Seventy-ufth Congress. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I ask that that amendment 
be passed over. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Let that amendment be passed over. 


until the other committee amendments shall have been 
adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. The clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Office 
of the Secretary,” on page 3, line 12, before the word “at” 


where it occurs the second time, to strike out “two” and. 


insert “three”, and in line 14, after the figures “$2,460”, to 
insert “messenger, from April 15, 1938, to June 30, 1939, 
both dates inclusive, $1,522.50”, so as to read: 

Clerks—one at $3,180, one at $2,880, and $300 additional so 
long as the position is held by the present incumbent, three at 
$2,880 each, three at $2,640 each, clerk in Disbursing Office, 
$2,400, six at $2,400 each, three at $1,860 each, three at $1,740 
each; special officer, $2,460; messenger, from April 15, 1938, to 
June 30, 1939, both dates inclusive, $1,522.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 18, after the 
words “in all,” to change the total appropriation under the 
Office of the Secretary from “$138,140” to “$142,302.50.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Committee 
employees,” on page 5, line 16, after the figures “$3,600”, to 
insert a comma and “$1,400 additional so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent”, so as to read: 

Indian Affairs—clerk, $3,900; assistant clerk, $3,600, and $1,400 
additional so long as the position is held by the present incum- 
bent; assistant clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,400; assistant clerk, 
$2,220; additional clerk, $1,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 9, after the 
words “in all,” to change the total appropriation for com- 
mittee employees of the Senate from “$504,060” to “$505,460.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Office of 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper”, on page 8, line 24, after 
the figures “$2,520” and the semicolon, to insert “assistant 
superintendent, $2,400;” and in line 25, after the word 
“correspondents”, to strike out “one, $2,160,” so as to read: 

Press gallery—superintendent, $3,660; assistant superintendent, 
$2,520; assistant superintendent, $2,400; messengers for service to 
press correspondents, three at $1,440 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 5, after the 
words “in all,” to change the total appropriation under the 
Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper from “$263,104” 
to “$263,344.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Contin- 
gent expenses of the Senate,” on page 10, line 21, after the 
figures “$35,000”, to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That said Committee on Rules is hereby 
authorized and directed hereafter to add a minimum of 10 
percent to each order in excess of 10 cents served in the 
said restaurants and 20 percent to all orders. served outside 
of said restaurants, and the proceeds accruing therefrom 
shall be placed in a fund to be used in the payment of any 
deficit incurred in the management of said kitchens and 
restaurants”, so as to read: 

For repairs, improvements, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building and Senate Office 
Building, including personal and other services, to be expended 


from the contingent fund of the Senate, under the supervision 
of the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, $35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 5, after the 
words “Sergeant at Arms”, to strike out “$7,960” and insert 
“$9,285”, so as to read: 


For maintaining, exchanging, and equipping motor vehicles for 
carrying the mails and for official use of the offices of the Secretary 
and Sergeant at Arms, $9,285. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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- The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 10, to 
strike out: 
For the purchase of furniture, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 11, to 
strike out: 

For materials for furniture and repairs of same, exclusive of 
labor, $3,000. 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

For materials for furniture and repairs of same, exclusive of 
labor, and for the purchase of furniture, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “House of 
Representatives—Salaries and Mileage of Members“, on 
page 12, line 5, after the word “Congress”, to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided, That no part of the 
appropriation made available for the third session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress contained in this paragraph shall be 
paid to any Representative, the Delegate from Hawaii, the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and the Delegate 
from Alaska who did not return to his home State during 
the time between the second and third sessions of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress”, so as to read: 

For mileage of Representatives, the Delegate from Hawaii, and 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and for mses 
of the Delegate from Alaska, $342,000, of which amount $171,000 
shall be available immediately for the third session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress: Provided, That no part of the appropriation made 
available for the third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress con- 
tained in this paragraph shall be paid to any Representative, the 
Delegate from Hawaii, the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico, and the Delegate from Alaska who did not return to his 
home State during the time between the second and third ses- 
sions of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Committee 
Employees”, on page 15, line 7, after the word “clerk”, 
where it occurs the first time, to strike out “$3,300” and 
insert “$3,700”, so as to read: 

Claims—clerk, $3,700; assistant clerk, $1,740 and $720 additional 
so long as the position is held by the present incumbent; 
janitor, $1,260. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 6, after the 
words “in all”, to change the total appropriation for com- 
mittee employees of the House of Representatives from 
$318,880 to $319,280. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think it is only fair to the Senate to 
say that the amendment just adopted on page 15 is an 
amendment to a House provision. Normally the Senate does 
not attempt to deal with House matters, but the circum- 
stances arose as follows: The chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the House, Mr. 
DOcCKWEILER, told me it was the intention of the committee 
in dealing with the House matters to increase the salary 
of an employee in the House $400 a year, but that through 
an oversight the bill was finally acted on by the House with- 
out having the intention of the Appropriations Committee 
brought to the attention of the House. He has asked that 
the Senate committee insert this provision in the bill so that 
we may take it to conference, and then if the House does 
not want it, of course, we shall be glad to recede. I feel 
I owe it to the Senate to make this explanation of why 
we changed an appropriation which is primarily in the House 
of Representatives’ portion of the bill. 

I ask to have printed at this point a telegram from Repre- 
sentative DocKWEILER. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 28, 1938. 
Hon. MILLARD TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building: 


Approve Senate amendment to legislation appropriation bill re 
salary of clerks, Committee on Claims. Expect return Washington 


eee JOHN F. DocKWEILER 
Member of Congress. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment on page 17, line 6, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the heading, “Architect 
of the Capitol—Capitol Buildings and Grounds,” on page 27, 
line 24, after the word “therewith”, to strike out “$2,000” 
and insert “$6,000”; so as to read: 

Subway transportation, Capitol and Senate Office Buildings: For 
repairs, rebuilding, and maintenance of the subway system con- 
necting the Senate Office Building with the Senate wing of the 
United States Capitol and for personal and other services, includ- 
ing maintenance of the cars, track, and electrical equipment con- 
nected therewith, $6,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 8, to 
insert: 

For increasing the salaries of 27 custodial, grade 2, employees 
from $1,080 to $1,140, $1,620. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that the amendment on page 28? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the chairman if he will not con- 
sent to having “twenty-seven” stricken out, and to have in- 
serted in lieu thereof “twenty-six”, in that amendment, and 
on page 8, line 16, strike out “three” and insert in lieu 
thereof “four.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that had this matter come to the attention of the Appro- 
priations Committee in time I am inclined to believe that 
the Appropriations Committee would have acceded to that 
amendment. It did not come to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and, therefore, I am not in a position to accept it. 
I think it is a meritorious amendment. The purpose is to 
place a woman who works in one of the ladies’ rest rooms 
on the same basis as the other women doing similar work. 
The reason why I cannot accept it is that I am bound to 
stick by the bill as it came from the committee, but I think 
the amendment is a worthy one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then on page 28, line 9, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment, to strike out 
“twenty-seven” and insert in lieu thereof “twenty-six.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment on page 8, in line 
16, to strike out “three” and insert “four.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 10, to 
insert: 

For metal filing units, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 20, before the 
word “refrigeration”, to strike out “conditioning,” and insert 
“conditioning”; so as to read: 

Capitol Power Plant: For lighting, heating, and power for the 
Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Congressional Library Buildings, and the grounds about the 
same, Botanic Garden, legislative garage, and folding and storage 
rooms of the Senate, and for air-conditioning refrigeration not 
supplied from plants in any of such buildings; for heating the 
Government Printing Office and Washington City Post Office and 
for light and power therefor whenever available; personal and 
other services, engineering instruments, fuel, oil, materials, labor, 
advertising, and purchase of waterproof wearing apparel in con- 
nection with the maintenance and operation of the plant, $542,930, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Library of 
Congress”, on page 32, line 20, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “Librarian of Congress to employ” and insert “President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to employ in the Library of Congress”, so as to read: 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


To enable the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to employ in the Library of Congress com- 
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petent persons to gather, classify, and make available, in transla- 
tions, indexes, digests, compilations, and bulletins, and otherwise, 
data for or bearing upon legislation, and to render such data sery- 
iceable to Congress, and committees and Members thereof. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to make a point of order against 
the amendment on page 32. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I have the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York is recognized, 

Mr. COPELAND, I intend to make a point of order, and 
I should like to say something about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will submit the 
question to the Senate. It is debatable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, by the provision on page 
32 of this bill, line 20, the Librarian of Congress would be 
deprived of the power to employ certain persons in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service and such power would be transferred 
to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. 

Needless to say, I have no feeling so far as these officials 
are concerned. I know that the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House would render conscientious service, 
but it is an anomaly to think of giving to somebody outside 
the Library the appointment of certain persons who are 
going to function under the administration of the Librarian. 
Having, myself, had charge of an administrative office, I 
realize how difficult it would be to maintain discipline and 
morale if someone other than the head of an administrative 
office were to appoint the officials of a certain division. 

This particular matter of the legislative reference service 
is of interest to every Senator. I know it is of great interest 
to me, because I make frequent use of the service, and I am 
anxious that it go forward in a proper way. 

Unfortunately, there is no formal law on the subject, no 
substantive law in the ordinary sense. It has become the 
habit of the Congress on occasion to enact into appropriation 
bills measures which have become law. We had an example 
in the so-called red rider attached to the District appropria- 
tion bill. It required an act of Congress to dispose of it. 

I hope I may be successful in presenting the question in 
such form as to convince the Chair that he may pass upon 
this matter without reference to the Senate. 

I hold in my hand volume 29 of the United States Statutes 
at Large, which contains the Legislative Appropriation Act for 
1897. Under the heading “Library of Congress” appears the 
following: 

For Librarian of Con; , to bi 
and with the advice mg baat = i o 
Librarian shall make rules and regulations for the government of 
the Library of Congress. 

What I have just read is found on page 544 of the volume 
referred to. 

On the next page, under the heading “Custody, care, and 
maintenance of Library Building and grounds,” the regula- 
tions are set forth. I read: 

For superintendent of the Library Building and grounds, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, $5,000— 

And so forth. Then there is the following proviso: 


Provided, That all persons employed in and about said Library of 
Congress under the Librarian or the Superintendent of the Library 
Building and grounds shall be appointed solely with reference to 
their fitness for their particular duties, 


In the Appropriation Act of 1915, found in volume 38, 
part 1, of the United States Statutes at Large, section 6 sets 
3 provision governing the personnel of the Library. 

quote: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries 


are herein appropriated for are established and shall continue from 
year to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by Con- 
gress, 


Mr, President, it is perfectly apparent to me that in the 
absence of a direct, specific law for the control of the Li- 
brary, we have set out in the various appropriation bills the 
method of procedure in the establishment of particular of- 
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fices. We have provided that appointments shall be made 
for fitness, with the implication that they shall be made by 
the Librarian of Congress. Because of that fact, and be- 
cause we have ample reason for continuing the custom 
which has prevailed for 20 years, I venture to raise the point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the amendment is to 
the House text. The House text is not subject to a point of 
order in the Senate. Therefore, an amendment germane to 
the House text is not itself subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to support the 
point of order made by the Senator from New York, on the 
ground that this is legislation on a general appropriation 
bill, and therefore not in order. 

There has never been any question that the Librarian of 

Congress has the power to appoint all employees of the 
Library of Congress. Nobody has ever exercised that au- 
thority except the Librarian of Congress. The Library of 
Congress is not under the civil service. The employees of 
the Library are not civil-service employees. From the time 
of the establishment of the Library of Congress and the po- 
sition of Librarian, all appointments in the Library of 
Congress have been made, as they ought to have been made— 
and I hope they will continue to be made—by the Librarian 
of Congress. 
At the time the Library was established and the Li- 
brarian’s position was created, it seems that there was an 
absence of a specific provision that all appointments should 
be made by the Librarian. But the power to appoint the 
employees of the Library, in the absence of any authority 
to the contrary, in the absence of any authority conferred 
upon anybody else in the Federal Government, belongs in- 
herently to the Librarian of Congress. I know nothing which 
would be more conducive to disorder and chaos in the Library 
of Congress than to have a Librarian charged with the duty 
and obligation of making rules and regulations for the con- 
trol of the Library, and to have his appointees designated and 
appointed by some authority outside the Library itself. 

There has never been any question with respect to the 
power and the authority, and the exercise of the authority 
of the Librarian to appoint the employees in all the divisions 
of the Library of Congress. The various services and divi- 
sions have been established from time to time. 

In the Appropriation Act of 1915, which was approved 
March 4, 1915, the Congress attempted to take the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service out of the realm of uncertainty, out 
of the realm of subjection to points of order from time to 
time as the appropriations came up, and to make it a perma- 
nent division in the Library of Congress. The language of 
the appropriation is not material, but it was carried as it is 
now carried in the bill: 

Legislative Reference: To enable the Librarian of Congress to 
employ competent persons to gather, classify, and make avail- 
able * * * data for or bearing upon 5 and to render 
such data serviceable to Congress * * $25,000. 

A point of order had been made hauiri that appropriation 
from time to time prior to 1915; and in order to make it 
certain that a point of order could not thereafter be made 
against the appropriation the following language was in- 
serted: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries 
are herein appropriated for are established and shall continue from 
year to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by 
Congress. 

That included the Legislative Reference Service in the 
Library. From that day until this, a period of 23 years, the 
appropriation has not been subject to a point of order on 
the ground that it was not authorized by existing law. 

My contention is that by section 6 Congress definitely in- 
tended to establish the Legislative Reference Service as a 
permanent part of the Library of Congress, subject only to 
the amount of money Congress might appropriate from year 
to year to maintain it. 

Of course, that is true with respect to all Departments of 
the Government. We can destroy the Department of Justice 
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by not appropriating any money to maintain it. We can 
destroy the War Department, the Navy Department, or any 
other bureau or agency of the Federal Government, in the 
Same manner. Such Departments and agencies live upon 
annual appropriations made by Congress. The mere fact 
that all the Departments—and this one in particular—may 
be subject to destruction by a failure of appropriation does 
not in any way modify the intention of Congress in attempt- 
ing to make the activities permament by providing that the 
officers and employees appropriated for are “established,” 
including the Legislative Reference Service, in the Library of 
Congress, for which appropriation was made in the act of 
which it was a part. 

Dr. Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, has always exer- 
cised the right to hire and discharge employees. He is au- 
thorized to makes rules and regulations for the government 
of the Library of Congress. During the existence of this 
particular service, and during the existence of the Library 
itself, he has exercised the right of employment and dismissal, 
because, even in the absence of any specific authority, such 
power is inherent in the office itself. Nobody else is author- 
ized to appoint employees in the Library of Congress. But 
if anybody else is authorized, either by specific act or by 
implication, certainly the Vice President of the United States 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives are not 
authorized to appoint anybody in the Library of Congress. 

Whatever the law may be with respect to the authority to 
make these appointments in the Library of Congress, whoever 
may have the authority, or may have had it in the past, it 
has not been lodged in the Vice President and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Therefore, any amendment 
now offered to an appropriation bill taking away the authority 
either of the Librarian or anybody else to make these appoint- 
ments and conferring it upon the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House is a change of substantive law on an 
appropriation bill Therefore, I think the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I simply desire to remark 
that, according to my recollection as chairman of the gen- 
eral Appropriations Committee of the Senate, I suggested 
that this proposed amendment to the bill was subject to a 
point of order. I am still of that opinion. But I was over- 
ruled by the committee. I not only think the amendment is 
subject to a point of order but I think the proposed change 
is unwise. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Legislative Reference 
Service was created in the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation Act, approved March 4, 1915, an appro- 
priation of $25,000 being made for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, to enable the Librarian of Congress to employ 
competent persons, and so forth. 

Section 6 of the act provided that the officers and em- 
ployees of the three branches of the Government, whose 
salaries were therein appropriated for, were established and 
should continue from year to year to the extent that they 
should be appropriated for by Congress (38 Stat. 1049). 

There is no general, permanent law that authorizes the 
establishment of the Legislative Reference Service. The 
item is carried annually in an appropriation bill, for some 
years past being contained in the legislative branch appro- 
priation act, and is for each fiscal year only. An examination 
of the appropriation acts will disclose that the Legislative 
Reference Service was created by the Appropriation Act of 
1915, but nothing will be found therein except an appropria- 
tion. Nothing that may be said to be substantive law on 
the subject can be discovered in those acts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What was the object of Congress in 1915 
in putting section 6 into the Legislative Appropriation Act 
of that year and providing that the offices hereby appro- 
priated for “are established” except to make them perma- 
nent and not subject to a point of order, as had been made 
annually every time this question has arisen? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. It qualified the establishment of certain 
offices by making them dependent on annual appropriations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand; but that is always true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think it is very plain that if the an- 
nual appropriations should cease these offices would cease. 
This would not be the case if these offices had been created 
by general or substantive law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We did not have to add that because 
the appropriations are from year to year. What the Con- 
gress attempted to do was to take away from the Members 
of either House the power to make a point of order against 
this appropriation by making a permanent establishment of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We did not have the power to do that 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; we had the power to do it unless 
some Member made a point of order against it, and evi- 
dently a point of order was not made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The fact that a point of order was not 
made did not make the law a permanent one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It changes the law, for if such a provi- 
sion is put in an appropriation bill as substantive law, and 
no Member makes a point of order, and it is enacted, it 
becomes just as effective as if it were done by an independent 
act. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But where there is added a limitation 
that the office exists subject to an appropriation by Congress, 
I do not think that that has the force of permanent law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will admit, I think, that that 
language was unnecessary, because that would be the case 
anyway. Congress may abolish any service by refusing to 
appropriate money, and it did abolish the commerce court, 
which was established back in the Taft administration, by 
refusing to appropriate any money to pay the expenses of 
the court. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think that necessarily follows. 
Refusal to appropriate made the court inoperative, but did 
not repeal the law creating it. There is, outside of each such 
item in the particular appropriation bill, which is for 1 year 
only, no general authority for the Librarian of Congress to 
make the appointments of persons embraced in the service. 

There seems to be no general law authorizing the Librarian 
to make the appointments in the Library, especially in the 
Legislative Reference Service. 

While the committee amendment in the present legislative 
appropriation bill provides for a change in the agency of the 
appointments, requiring them to be made by the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House, it does not 
change any general law, and is therefore not subject to a 
point of order in this regard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask the 
Senator from New York if he made a point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from New York did make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I made a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule of the Senate 
requires that the Appropriations Committee shall not report 
general legislation on a general appropriation bill. How- 
ever, if the committee disobeys that rule and reports to the 
Senate a general appropriation bill containing general legis- 
lation, then the matter is in the control of the Senate. When 
a Senator makes the point of order that the particular pro- 
vision is general legislation, the point of order should be 
sustained. Undoubtedly the section of the pending bill re- 
ferred to became the general law on an appropriation bill in 
1915. ‘The provision allowing the Librarian to make certain 
appointments became the general law on an appropriation 
bill because no point of order was made against it and it 
has continued to exist as a general law. Whether or not that 
Was done according to order, it is a fact that there is a gen- 
eral law on the subject. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the present occupant of 
the chair that to provide for a different appointive agency 
than that provided in the general law which has been on the 
statutes for a long time would be a change of law; when an 
amendment to an appropriation proposes to change an exist- 
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ing general law it becomes subject to a point of order. So 
the point of order is sustained. 

Does the Senator from Texas desire to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. The amendment relates to the 
Library of Congress, which is primarily the agent of Congress, 
and it rests with the Congress to have something to say about 
its conduct. I repeat, there is no general law creating the 
Legislative Reference Service; there is no substantive law em- 
powering the Librarian to make appointments therein. The 
distinguished Presiding Officer of the Senate assumes that the 
Librarian has such power from the fact that a point of order 
has not heretofore been raised against its exercise. I main- 
tain, from the standpoint of justice and parliamentary law, 
that this is not a fair view to take, and that if there was no 
law in the beginning there is no law now. 

I think the Senate would adopt a dangerous precedent if 
it should accept the decision of the Chair. I do not think 
any such ruling has ever before been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is pleased to 
have an appeal taken from his ruling. It is a close question, 
and the sympathy of the Chair is with the Senator from 
Texas, but the Chair had to rule in the way he did because 
he believes it to be the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from Texas I wish merely to state that if he is correct, all 
appointments that have ever been made in the Library of 
Congress have been illegal. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true so far as general law is 
concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But no objection has ever been made to 
the appointment of employees in the Library of Congress by 
the Librarian during all the years of its existence until the 
Librarian saw fit to dismiss one of the employees for reasons 
which he regarded as sufficient. If the Senate of the United 
States is to review all actions of the Librarian of Congress 
in hiring and firing employees of the Library, a consider- 
able portion of its time will be occupied in that task. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
does not recognize the rule that they are de facto officers 
when they are appointed; and does he think that their 
appointments should be held to be illegal? Is their tenure 
not as good as that of any other de facto officers? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly; I agree to that; I am not 
making that point at all. The point I made is that if the 
Senator from Texas be correct in his interpretation of the 
law, nobody has any authority to employ anybody in the 
Library of Congress, and there would be nobody over there 
except the Librarian, who is appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Certainly 
no one else is authorized to appoint employees in the Library 
of Congress. The Civil Service Commission cannot do it, 
because employees of the Library of Congress are not under 
the Civil Service Commission. There is no Cabinet officer who 
can do it, because the employees of the Library of Congress 
are not under any Department, the Library of Congress being 
independent; and Congress cannot do it, because it has 
never authorized itself to do it. Somebody certainly has 
authority to make appointments in the Library; and for 40 
or 50 years the Librarian of Congress has been exercising 
that authority without dispute, without question, without 
the point ever having been raised. Whether it is by general 
law or inherent in the powers of the Librarian of Congress 
nobody ever raised the point until a certain man was dis- 
charged from the Library in a controversy between him and 
the Librarian. Now the Senator from Texas is asking the 
Senate to review that controversy and to pass on the ques- 
tion whether he ought to have been discharged, and is asking 
us to take away the power of the Librarian to appoint this 
particular officer because he is not satisfied with the action 
of the Librarian in relieving him from his position in the 
Library of Congress. If we are to authorize the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House to appoint the head of 
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the Legislative Reference Service, why not authorize them 
to appoint all the other officers and employees of the Library 
of Congress? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, we have legislative coun- 
sel whom we authorize the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House to appoint. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; and they are not located in the 
Library. They are not under the jurisdiction of the Library. 
They have no connection with the Library. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Neither should the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service have, 

Mr. BARKLEY. All the information which the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service gathers for us is in the Library of 
Congress. The legislative drafting service does not have to 
be in the Library in order to draw a bill. The province of 
the Legislative Reference Service is to gather information. 
That information is in the Library; and unless the personnel 
of the Reference Service are in the Library, working in har- 
mony and in accord with the Library itself, in my judgment 
the service rendered to the Members of Congress who seek 
information will be very inferior to that rendered if it is 
carried on as a part of the Library service itself. 

We have a Senate reading room in the Library of Con- 
gress; but nobody has ever suggested that the Librarian 
ought to be robbed of the power to appoint the superintend- 
ent of the Senate reading rooom. We have a Representa- 
tives’ reading room in the Library of Congress, and when 
I was a Member of the other body I acquired the habit of 
going to that room, and I have maintained that habit from 
then until now. I will say from experience with the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau, that whenever I want any infor- 
mation from the Library of Congress about legislation, I call 
upon the superintendent of the Representatives’ reading 
room in the Library of Congress, and I get that information. 
Yet nobody has ever suggested that the Vice President or 
the Speaker ought to have the power to appoint the superin- 
tendent of the reading room of the House of Representa- 
tives, or the superintendent of the reading room of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. Has there ever been any complaint about 
the Legislative Reference Service in the 23 years it has been 
in operation? I have never heard any. 

Mr, BARKLEY. On the whole, there has not been any 
complaint. The only complaint which has arisen, so far as 
I know, has been the complaint against the discharge of Dr. 
Schulz, who was discharged by the Librarian, Dr. Putnam, 
because of matters I shall not go into on this point of 
order, but which I am willing to go into if the question is 
to be voted on upon its merits. This is the only time in the 
history of the Library of Congress when we have been called 
upon to take action here upon the administrative power of 
the Librarian of Congress to dismiss anybody who turned 
out to be unsatisfactory, or insubordinate, or for any other 
reason was not working in harmony with the Librarian 
and the policies of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. GERRY. But there has never been any question, has 
there, as to the efficiency of the reports they have given out, 
or their fairness? I cannot recall any. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I were to answer that question 
frankly, I should have to say that there has been complaint; 
but I myself am the victim of the inefficiency, and I do not 
want to go into that matter. I did ask for information, 
and I will say that only in one case have I ever found any 
cause of complaint against the service of the Legislative 
Reference Service. On the whole, it has been satisfactory. 
Until 2 years ago it was in charge of a Dr. Meyer, who was 
retired, and Dr. Putnam put another man in charge as act- 
ing director of the legislative reference service. Dr. Put- 
nam put him in on trial. He never was appointed as the 
director, but he was continued as acting director for 2 
years, and the only complaint I have ever had to make of the 
Legislative Reference Service was during the 2 years of the 
acting superintendency or directorship of the gentleman in 
question here, 
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I shall not go into that matter now, but if it is necessary 
to go into it I am perfectly willing to do so. On the whole, 
during the 23 years of the existence of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service there has been no complaint of the service 
rendered to Members of the House and Senate, and nobody 
ever asked that the Librarian be deprived of the power to 
control the Legislative Reference Service or to appoint its 
personnel until there arose a clash between Dr. Putnam 
and Dr. Schulz, who was dismissed, and whose dismissal is 
responsible for the present controversy and the amendment 
we are now considering. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the controversy over Dr. 
Schulz has no necessary relation to this proposal. I have 
been studying the question 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. While the Senator’s statement that the con- 
troversy over Dr. Schulz has no necessary relation to the 
pending proposal may be true, it happens that some of the 
Members of the Senate have gone on record as saying that 
the reason why the amendment was offered was in order 
that Dr. Schulz might be restored to his former position. 
Therefore it seems to me, in fairness, that we ought to dis- 
cuss the question upon the theory that it has but one 
object in view, and that is to undo what the Librarian did 
by putting back in office one who was discharged by the 
Librarian. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, when the present ses- 
sion of Congress met, I submitted a resolution expressing 
it as the sense of the Senate that Dr. Schulz should be re- 
instated. The controversy over Dr. Schulz belongs to that 
measure. I have been studying the question of the proper 


‘handling of the Legislative Reference Service for years, and 


I have always thought that it should be under the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House. In order to set 
that question at rest, however, Dr. Schulz has authorized 
me to say that under the present disturbed conditions and 
because of the fact that it might lead to friction, he would 
not now accept the place. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. During the existence of the Legislative 
Reference Service the Senator. from Texas has never intro- 
duced a bill or a resolution taking away from the Librarian 
the power to make this appointment until the Librarian dis- 
missed Dr. Schulz, Is that correct? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator submitted a resolution ex- 
pressing it as the sense of the Senate that Dr. Schulz should 
be restored, and that resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Library last November. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The resolution contained a number of 
“wherases” which assumed the existence of a state of facts 
which were subject to controversy. I then took with the 
Senator the position which I now take, that it was not the 
business of the Senate of the United States to interfere in 
the conduct of the Library of Congress merely because the 
Librarian, exercising his authority, saw fit to dispense with 
the services of some individual in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly; and I am not now raising that 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did so because I do not think a superin- 
tendent of the Legislative Reference Service is any more 
sacred than a stenographer or a file clerk in the Library of 
Congress; and if we are to take action here because the 
Librarian dismissed the head of the Legislative Reference 
Service, we ought to be consistent and take up every case 
over there in which there is a dismissal for inefficiency or 
for any other reason. 

I rose, however, merely to state that while the Senator says 
this amendment has no necessary relationship to the rein- 
statement of Dr. Schulz, his resolution last November did 
relate to that matter, because it specifically provided that 
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it was the sense of the Senate that he ought to be reinstated; 
and this amendment is in the pending bill because the Sen- 
ator from Texas went before the Appropriations Committee 
and asked that it be put in the bill, taking away from the 
Librarian of Congress the power to make this appointment, 
and conferring it upon the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true; except that this amend- 
ment applies to all appointees in the Legislative Reference 
Service. I say it has no necessary relation to any individual, 
and I put my reputation for integrity behind that statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Nobody is questioning the Senator’s in- 
tegrity. The Senator from Texas enjoys an enviable posi- 
tion in the affection of his colleagues with respect to integrity, 
hard work, and every other thing that goes to make a states- 
man and a loyal, patriotic American. That has not any- 
thing to do with this matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I thank the Senator. Now the Senator 
has made it incumbent on me to give the Senate the reasons 
for this amendment; and I shall leave to the Senate after 
I have concluded the determination of the question whether 
the amendment has any essential relation to any controversy 
over the dismissal of any particular employee. I present this 
amendment purely on its merits, 

The Legislative Reference Service owes its origin to the 
efforts of Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., Senator Robert 
L. Owen, and Representatives Nelson, of Wisconsin, and 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, during the years 1911-14. 

These Senators and Representatives, inspired by the results 
which had been achieved in Wisconsin, sought to establish a 
Similar service for the National Congress, and all introduced 
measures having that objective. Since in Wisconsin at that 
time a legislative reference bureau was joined with a bill 


drafting service, the original measures proposing such a serv-. 


ice for the National Congress included similar proposals or 
provisions. 

The bill introduced by Representative Wilson (H. R. 12155, 
62d Cong.) provided that the Legislative Reference Service 
should be a separate division of the Library of Congress, 
should have offices in the Library, and that the director of 
the bureau should be appointed by the Librarian, but by and 
with the advice and consent of the President. Another bill, 
introduced in the Sixty-first Congress, provided that the 
director of the bureau should be appointed by the President. 
- Senator Owen introduced several bills. One of them pro- 
vided that the Legislative Reference Service should be a 
separate division in the Library of Congress; that it should 
have a governing board, and that the members of the board 
should be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Another bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator Owen, proposed that the director of the service should 
be nominated by the Librarian, but confirmed by the Senate 
and House Committees on the Library, acting jointly. 

Thus none of these early measures contemplated that the 
director of the service should be appointed solely by the 
Librarian. The first intimation that the service should be 
directly under the jurisdiction of the Librarian, and that he 
alone should appoint the director, without the advice and 
consent of any other authority, appears in a revised version 
of the bill of Representative Nelson, placing the service under 
the Librarian’s immediate jurisdiction, and giving him un- 
qualified power to appoint the director. That bill was never 
enacted. Although the Librarian indicated a willingness to 
undertake the work involved in the establishment of such a 
service, he nevertheless found and expressed many objec- 
tions to the proposal. 

In hearings before the Senate Committee on the Library, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, 1913, on bills creating 
a Legislative Reference Service, the Librarian distinguished 
the functions of the Library from a legislative reference 
service. This is what he said: 


A legislative reference bureau goes further [than a library]. 
It undertakes * * * to draw off from a general collection 
* * + the data bearing upon a particular legislative project. It 
indexes, extracts, compiles, eto... The above work— 
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That is, the work of the Legislative Reference Service— 


which organizes and concentrates all the data pertaining to a 
question in such form as to be readily responsive, is beyond the 
abilities of the Library with its present organization. The Library 
would gladly undertake it but it would require 
an enlargement of its present divisions of law, documents, and 
bibliography, and in addition the creation of a new division under 
the title of a legislative or congressional reference division. 


Senator La Follette’s bill proposed that the head of the 
drafting bureau should be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The bill au- 
thorized the Librarian to establish a legislative reference di- 
vision in the Library, and to employ competent persons to 
do the work of the division. The bill is silent as to the ap- 
pointment of the head of the bureau. 

Senator Owen's bill bore the title “To establish the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of the Library of Congress and the 
congressional corps of legislative investigators.” In expla- 
nation of his bill, Senator Owen, referring to the procedure in 
the several States in reference to libraries and legislative ref- 
erence services, as described by Mr. David J. Thompson, of 
the American Bar Association, quoted Mr. Thompson as 
saying: 

It is doubtful whether the legislative reference work should be 
generally organized as a part of the State library. 

The separation of the Legislative Reference Bureau from the ad- 
ministrative control of the State library, shown in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania, is likely to occur elsewhere as soon as the bureau is 
well established * * * because its aims and methods differ so 
markedly from those of a general library. * * The same 
tendency is shown in bills now pending in the California Legis- 
lature to separate the legislative reference department from the 
om library. 

us— 


Said Senator Owen— 


experience shows that-the State legislative reference bureaus are 
being placed under a responsible head who is himself an expert in 
the work to be done. The principle at stake is so clear that there 
should be no debate. Manifestly the National Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau should not be placed under the charge of one who is 
a nonexpert in the work to be done. 


Neither Senator La Follette’s bill nor Senator Owen’s bill 
was enacted into law, and to this day there is no substantive 
legislation for the existing Legislative Reference Service. It 
is carried as an annual item in the legislative appropriation 
bill, is legislation on an appropriation bill, and subject to a 
point of order, but in this instance haying been placed in the 
bill by the House of Representatives, and House language 
never being subjected to a point of order in the Senate, any 
amendment germane to the House language is therefore in 
order here. I think that has been the universal ruling in 
the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The House language is the language 
which has been carried in this appropriation bill for 23 
years. There is no substantive legislation in the House lan- 
guage, and the mere fact that the amendment is germane 
that is, is on the same subject—does not relieve it of the vice 
of being subject to a point of order. If in the Senate com- 
mittee or if from the floor of the Senate an amendment 
were offered changing substantive law on an appropriation 
bill, no matter in what form the bill came from the House, 
if it were limited to an appropriation, and if in the com- 
mittee or from the floor an amendment were offered which 
would change the law on which the appropriation was 
based, it would be subject to a point of order, although on 
the same subject and germane. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But not if it were an amendment to 
House language. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. All amendments are to House 
language. All amendments to appropriation bills are to 
House language, because the bills come to us from the House 
in the beginning. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 
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Mr. ADAMS. If I may make a suggestion, I have no 
concern with the particular controversy, but I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations when this amend- 
ment was made, and I desire to substantiate one statement 
made by the Senator from Texas—that no mention of any 
kind was made in presenting this matter to the committee 
of the discharge of any employee, by name or otherwise, so 
far as I can recall. 

As to the point of order, this may be general legislation, 
but it was in the bill as it passed the House, and legislation 
inserted by the House is not subject to a point of order in 
the Senate. If there is any general legislation in the bill it 
is merely the provision changing the source of authority to 
make the appointment. This general clause provides for 


the benefit of Congress. It provides that there shall be 
appointed certain men, with certain functions, to work in 
certain places. The only amendment offered by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is one making a change in the 
source of the appointment. 
If that is held subject to a point of order, we will then 
bar ourselves as Members of the Senate from making any 
amendment to bills from the House, because every change 
we might propose would be subject to a point of order. 

It seems to me this comes rather within the provisions of 
section 4 of rule 16 of the Senate, which in substance author- 
izes the making of amendments which are germane to what- 
ever the House inserts. If the House inserts matters of 
general legislation, it opens the door for the Senate, in its 
turn, to amend, even though it inserts other items of general 
legislation. This is not general in its character. It merely 
provides that the House provision creating and authorizing 
the service shall be amended by changing the power of ap- 
pointment from the Librarian to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the Vice President. I am personally 
not concerned in the matter, but it seems to me that it ought 
to be held down to this narrow limit. It does not seem to 
me that the arguments based on preexisting law have any 
bearing upon the question. It is a single question as to 
whether or not the Senate may amend a provision in a bill 
as it passed the House, changing the source of an appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. As I have already indicated, as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations I protested to the com- 
mittee that this proposal would be subject to a point of order, 
and I warned them that under paragraph 2, of rule XVI, the 
bill might be returned to the committee. 

Speaking to what has been said by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, there was no language whatsoever in the bill as it passed 
the House and as it came to the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate which altered existing law. As pointed out by 
the Senator from Kentucky, the law applicable has been the 
law for many years, and there was not a word in the bill as 
it passed the House and as it came to us which altered the law. 
What we did was to insert words which did alter the law, 
which was an express violation of the rule of the Senate. 

As to nothing having been said about this personal con- 
troversy, nothing need be said, because the Senator from 
Texas had been writing to Senators—I know I had a letter 
from him—about the removal of this man, who, I think, 
skould have been removed. In my judgment, he was abso- 
lutely insubordinate, and I would not have had any respect 
for the Librarian of Congress if he had not removed him. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I took the part of Dr. 
Schulz because I felt his dismissal very keenly. I think it 
was entirely unjustified. I did write the letters, and now that 
they have been referred to, I desire to read some of the replies 
I received from Senators. They ought to touch the heart of 
every Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
there was any controversy over the point that there is no 
law setting up the Legislative Reference Service. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So far as I can see, there is no basis for 
any claim that there is such a law. 

Mr. GLASS. It has been argued very ably by the Senator 
from Kentucky, who pointed out that there is a substantive 
law on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not here at that time. If there is 
such a law, we ought to have it cited and read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from Texas will permit me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In 1915 an appropriation bill providing 
for the legislative establishment contained the following lan- 
guage: 

To enable the Librarian of employ com: 
to gather, classify, and make availabe, in transiati 88 


bearing upon legislation, and to render such data available to 
Congress and committees and Members thereof, $25,000. 

That provision had been subject to a point of order in the 
House of Representatives or in the Senate on the ground 
that it was not authorized by existing law. In order to cure 
that situation, section 6 of that very same legislative appro- 
priation bill carried this language: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries 
are herein appropriated for are established and shall continue from 
year to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by 
Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me it is quite plain that that 
provision would make substantive law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. That is the contention, that in 
order to make it law, and so as to relieve the provision from 
a point of order in the future, the Congress put that section 
in the bill and established that service. 

Mr. GLASS. I may say for the information of the Senator 
that it has been so decided by the present occupant of the 
chair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point of order was made that the 
amendment in the bill changed existing law, and these cita- 
tions were made, whereupon the occupant of the Chair, the 
President pro tempore, sustained the point of order, and 
this debate now indulged in is on an appeal from his 
decision. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. Iam not familiar with 
the law, but it seems to me quite clear from what the 
Senator from Kentucky has just read that it is law, and, 
of course, if it is, an amendment proposing to change it is 
subject to a point of order. 

I should like to say one word, if the Senator from Texas 
will permit me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not now trying to make the argu- 
ment that this amendment on its merits is not a good 
amendment. From what I have heard the Senator from 
Virginia say I should be inclined to vote against the amend- 
ment on its merits, but the question before the Senate is 
whether it is in order as a matter of law or parliamentary 
practice. It strikes me very clearly that the Senator from 
Texas must be in error when he says there is no law estab- 
lishing this service. From what the Senator from Kentucky 
has read it seems to me clear that there is such a law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky if what he claims as substantive law is not the pro- 
vision of an appropriation bill? It is in the same appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not invalidate it. If no one 
makes a point of order we can legislate on an appropria- 
tion bill, and if we do legislate and the point of order is not 
AAA GE e as good law as though it were on some other 
Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely true, but it is un- 
doubtedly true, as we all know, that when the House places 
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a provision in a legislative bill, it is legislation and we have 
a right to amend it in any way in the world we wish. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Unquestionably that is true, 

Mr. NORRIS. But I will say to the Senator that if this is 
law—and it seems to me it is—then the point of order 
against the amendment is certainly well taken. That does 
not mean that the amendment does not have merit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am saying that whatever substantive 
legislation there is, comes from an appropriation bill simply 
and solely. It is the predecessor of this very provision found 
on page 32. If it is in an appropriation bill and connected 
with this appropriation, we have a right to amend it on the 
Senate floor, because it is not substantive law, but merely 
applies to the appropriation that was made at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no contention that the language 
in this appropriation bill is substantive law. It is only lan- 
guage that has been used from year to year to carry out the 
purposes of the law which was enacted in 1915, which estab- 
lished this Bureau. This language is the same as that which 
has been carried for 17 years. It is simply the language in 
an appropriation bill. It does not establish any other law. 
It simply complies with the law established 23 years ago. 

Mr. GLASS. And it does not alter that law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not alter that law. There is no 
substantive legislation here at all. We are simply complying 
with the law that has been in existence for 23 years, and 
therefore is not in the category mentioned by the Senator 
from Tennessee. If this were a new provision establishing a 
Bureau of Legislative Reference in the Library of Congress, 
and it had never existed before, and the House had sent 
over a provision in this appropriation bill establishing such 
a bureau ab initio, then it might be subject to any germane 
amendment we might offer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the Senator does not con- 
tend there was ever any substantive law establishing this 
Bureau. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, I do; because in the appropriation 
in 1915 the Congress had that in mind when it put in sec- 
tion 6 establishing not only these offices but all the offices 
appropriated for in that bill, so that thereafter no point of 
order would lie to the appropriation, and it could be carried 
in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. In my remarks in the beginning of the 
discussion I called attention to section 6 as found in the 
thirty-eighth volume of the Statutes, page 1049, in connection 
with the appropriation bill. When this bureau was estab- 
lished it was done legislatively through the bill, and this is 
the language: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries 


are herein appropriated for are established and shall continue from 
year to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by Con- 


gress. 

So there is specific authorization for the continuance of 
this particular office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That came as near making it permanent 
law as it is possible for Congress to do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask that we vote on the 
question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not through. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If we are not going to vote, I should like 
to take a moment to discuss the question. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I merely wanted to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that if the point of order, as made, 
is sustained, the bill must go back to the committee. That 
is a provision of the rules. If the point of order is made 
that it is general legislation, and the point of order is sus- 
tained, the rule will apply, and the bill must go back to the 
committee. The rule is that if a committee shall report 
an appropriation bill containing general legislation, and a 
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point of order is made to that effect, and the point of order 
is sustained, the bill must go back to the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is my intention, if the point of order 
shall be sustained, to ask that the rule be waived, in order 
that we may proceed with the bill. It would be silly to send 
this bill back to the Committee on Appropriations if the 
point of order is sustained. 

I should like to say to the Senator from Texas that there 
is only one question in controversy and that is, Is there a 
law on the statute books or is there not a law of the books? 
What the Senator from New York read, in my opinion, is 
the very definite law applying not only to that appropriation 
bill but to every appropriation bill until the provision is 
repealed. If it had said, “for this session,” or “for the year 
1936,” or “for this fiscal year,” then the position of the 
Senator from Texas would have been well taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me finish my statement first. What . 
language can be clearer than this: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries are 
herein appropriated for are established— 

There is no limit placed on it. 
and shall continue from year to year— 


Not for 1 year, but for all years. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; from: year to year. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I continue reading: 
to the extent they shall be appropriated for by Congress. 


What is in controversy before us? First, does anyone deny 
that there is ample authority for every appropriation made 
in the bill in 1915? This section of the law was adopted in 
1915, and, therefore, the proposed appropriations are in line 
with that provision. 

The amendment to which the point of order has been made 
and objection taken attempts to legislate on an appropriation 
bill, It is just the same as if we put the naval authorization 
bill, which we passed a moment ago, on this bill, because it 
changes the entire set-up of the Library of Congress, and that, 
in my opinion, is nothing more or less than legislation on this 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will permit me to finish my 
statement, then I will yield. I think we all understand the 
question. Those who sustain the Chair will take the position 
that the act of 1915 is substantive law. Those who vote 
against the decision of the Chair will say that no such law 
was passed in 1915. Certainly if the law was passed we may 
not change it on an appropriation bill without violating the 
rules of the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The law provides that the Librarian of 
Congress shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The situation is just the same as though, 
in the appropriation bill providing for the Librarian’s salary, 
we inserted an amendment providing that the Librarian of 
Congress shall be appointed by the Joint Committee on the 
Library, or somebody else. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That action would be a change of exist- 
ing law, under which he is paid a salary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me read the celebrated law of 1915: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries 
are herein appropriated for are established and shall continue 


from year to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by 
Congress. 
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In other words, they continue from year to year, just as 
appropriations are made. It is not an established law. It is 
& law which is carried in an appropriation bill from year to 
year. It seems to me the matter is perfectly plain. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I contend that the language which pro- 
vides that the officers and employees shall continue from 
year to year, as and if appropriated for, makes the law an 
appropriation law for the particular year, and not a general, 
substantive law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is true, why was it necessary to 
refer to any future years? It says, “from year to year,” 
which means so long as it exists and Congress does not 
change the law or deny it an appropriation. The same situa- 
tion applies to every officer in the Government of the United 
States. It applies to the Federal Trade Commission, which 
exists, of course, from year to year, as provided for in appro- 
priations. We do not have to repeal the act itself to kill it. 
We can deny it an appropriation, and it would die of dry rot, 
It would not function. So the mere use of the words “from 
year to year,” if they have any significance at all, indicates 
that for all future years, so long as Congress appropriates 
money for the service, it is to be in existence. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why not have that language, then, in 
every law establishing offices? Why not have the same lan- 
guage in the Federal Trade Commission appropriations in 
order to be sure it is to be continued? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I see it, it is not necessary to show that 
that language appears in every other law setting up an office. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I asked why it was not used in connec- 
tion with the other agencies. 

Mr. NORRIS, I do not know why. It seems to me we 
could use better language than was used, but it is perfectly 
clear to me that it is substantive law. It lasts forever unless 
it is repealed. The same thing is true of every law setting 
up an office. If Congress does not appropriate for it, it goes 
out of existence for the year in which the appropriation is 
lacking, even though the law provides for the existence of 
the bureau or office. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like to add one observation to 
what the Senator says. The Senator says the law should 
last until it is repealed. This particular law would last until 
the point of order was made against it in the House in which 
the appropriation was first made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that I understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Kentucky took the 
position that if a certain provision was subject to a point of 
order, and if the point of order was not raised, the provision 
became substantive law, and the point of order could not be 
raised thereafter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I so understood the Chair to hold. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we put such a provision in an appro- 
priation bill, even though the appropriation bill is clearly 
subject to a point of order when we do it, if no point of order 
is made, the law is just as good as though the provision were 
in a bill which was not subject to a point of order. The point 
of order must be made at the time before the provision is 
enacted into law, otherwise there is no place for the point of 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The position I took is not quite under- 
stood by the Senator from Texas. I said that when an 
appropriation bill is under consideration, if an amendment 
is offered which changes existing law, or creates law which 
did not theretofore exist, it may be subject to a point of order, 
and will go out on a point of order. But if nobody makes the 
point of order, and the provision is adopted, it is just as much 
lew as though it had been brought in as an independent bill. 
The mere fact that it is on an appropriation bill does not 
vitiate it as law; and it remains law until it is repealed or 
modified by Congress. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I desire to differentiate my 
own vote from the point suggested by the senior Senator 
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from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. I am disagreeing with the 
Chair, but not upon the ground suggested. 

It seems to me to make no difference whatever whether 
the provision in the House bill is new or whether it has 
existed for 50 years. The rules of the Senate provide that 
no new or general legislation may be offered through an 
appropriation bill. But it is also proper that we make 
amendments to provisions of the House bill if they are 
relevant and germane, if they be not new and general legis- 
lation. The fact that the law is changed is not the test. 
We may not offer new and general legislation as an amend- 
ment. We may change the law, provided the change is 
germane to the provision in the House bill as it comes to us. 
An amendment merely changing the individual who makes 
the appointment is germane to the section of the bill as it 
comes from the House. The question is whether or not it 
is new and general legislation, and whether it is germane 
and relevant to this particular section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that we are constantly 
acting on that theory of our power in considering appro- 
priation bills? 

Mr. ADAMS. Not only that, but it has been so ruled 
time and again. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I was interrupted before 
I had concluded my history of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau. I ask the Senate to bear with me until I conclude, 

I desire to add one observation to the argument in con- 
nection with the point of order. It may be said for a 
thousand years that two and two make five, but that does 
not make it so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator permit 
the Chair to restate the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to conclude my description of 
the history of the Legislative Reference Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to 
restate the parliamentary situation in order that the Senator 
may address himself to the question. 

A point of order has been made by the Senator from New 
York to the amendment to the Legislative Reference section 
found on page 32, in lines 20, 21, and 22. The point of 
order might have been made as against the bill, 

Section 2 of rule XVI provides that— 

The Committee on A riations shall not report 
tion bill containing Hed clo proposing new or scorer leant. 
tion; and if an appropriation bill is reported to the Senate con- 
taining amendments proposing new or general legislation, a point 
of order may be made against the bill, and if the point is sus- 
tained, the bill shall be recommitted to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Section 4 provides for a different point of order. The pro- 
vision is: 

No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be re- 
ceived to any general appropriation bill. 

Then, at the end of the paragraph is found this language: 

And any amendment to a general appropriation bill may be laid 
on the table without prejudice to the bill, 

The Chair thinks the point of order is not made to the 
bill but is made to the amendment which has been referred to, 
and that if the point of order to the amendment is sustained 
it will not affect the status of the rest of the bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to continue my 
account of the Legislative Reference Service. 

There were inserted at the instance of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, Sr., in the bill making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
for the fiscal year 1915 the words: 

To enable the Librarian of Congress to employ competent persons 


to prepare such indexes, digests, and compilations of law as may be 
required by Congress and other official use— 
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And appropriating $25,000 for the purpose, thereby limit- 
ing the operation of the Legislative Reference Service to 1 
year. 

That language is substantially the same language which 
has since been carried in every appropriation bill by which 
the Legislative Reference Service has been continued from 
year to year. 

The Legislative Reference Service is not an integral division 
of the Library of Congress. It ought not to be, and is not gen- 
erally so regarded. We appropriate for it separately from the 
Library proper. It is not designated as the “Legislative Ref- 
erence Division” or Bureau of the Library of Congress. It 
is not even designated as the “Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress” but merely as the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. That is what it is in reality. It has no funda- 
mental connection with the Library of Congress. It does not 
perform regular Library work. Its functions are distinct; and 
to all intents and purposes it merely occupies space in the 
Library Building for convenience and for a presumed neces- 
sary proximity to the material of the Library. 

We refer to the head of the Legislative Reference Service 
as the “Director,” yet the title occurs nowhere in the law, 
nor in the Librarian’s personnel classification list, although 
in referring to the head of the service in correspondence and 
before the Appropriations Committee, the Librarian himself 
refers to him as the Director of the Service. Moreover, the 
position which this official holds at present is perhaps the 
most anomalous in the entire Federal service. 

We constantly make demands upon him. Our secretaries 
besiege him. We compel him to serve two masters—our- 
selves and the Librarian. If the jurisdiction of the Service 
were transferred to the Congress, as it should be, this 
anomaly would end. The Director would be responsible to 
one authority only, namely, to the Congress. 

I have already indicated that the tendency in the States 
has been to separate the Legislative Reference Service from 
the Library, and to give it an independent status. Although 
the Legislative Reference Service is housed in the Library 
of Congress, its continued location there is not necessary. 
Every branch of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment makes extensive use of the materials of the Library, yet 
none is permanently housed there, although all are granted 
desk space upon request when they find such space necessary. 

The Service could as well be housed in the Capitol, and, 
indeed, the Director of the Service should have an office here. 
The legislative counsel is here, the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation is here. Few Senators or Members 
ever call upon the Director of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice in person for assistance, because he is physically almost 
inaccessible, as those Senators who have called upon him 
will admit. 

Were the jurisdiction of the Service placed under the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House, and 
an office made available to the Director where Senators and 
Members could reach him easily and confer with him about 
their needs in person, I am convinced that the Congress 
would be amazed at the beneficial results which would flow 
to it in connection with its needs. 

Nor is the Legislative Reference Service absolutely depend- 
ent upon the Library collections as is so frequently stated 
and generally supposed. Indeed, the use of many collections 
in the Library is denied to the Service. From the collection 
set aside for university professors, the Legislative Reference 
Service is precluded entirely, even though a Senator might 
absolutely demand material involving the use of that col- 
lection. 

At least, it is my understanding that such is the case. 

By purchase, by gifts from Senators and Members and 
from the Executive Departments, the Legislative Reference 
Service gradually has built up a special-reference library, 
and under the Congress this library could in a few years 
be developed to such an extent as to make the Legislative 
Reference Service independent of the Library of Congress 
in 90 percent of its needs. In addition, there is both a 
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Senate and a House Library readily accessible, with splendid 
reference collections. 

But even if the Legislative Reference Service should con- 
tinue to be fully housed in the Library of Congress, it does 
not follow, as is asserted, that friction would result if the 
Director were appointed by the Vice President and the 
Speaker. The facilities of the Library are extended to all 
the executive departments. Desk space and study rooms 
are placed at their disposal without friction. 

The bindery and printery in the Library Building, occupy- 
ing one-half of an entire corridor, 13,696 square feet of floor 
space, and employing 109 persons—almost four times as 
many as are employed in the Legislative Reference Service— 
is not under the jurisdiction of the Librarian but under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Printer. Its employees are not 
employees of the Library, but of the Government Printing 
Office, observe entirely different working hours, and are 
under independent supervision. Has it ever been suggested 
that friction results from that arrangement? 

The Legislative Reference Service is not engaged in orig- 
inal research. Manifestly, for the small sum we appropriate 
for it—$100,000—it could not engage in original research. 
Nor should it, for to do so would be to duplicate the activ- 
ities of Federal agencies already so engaged. It is essentially 
and primarily a fact-finding and assembly service. Yet we 
have failed to grant it the necessary power to perform even 
that function efficiently. Submerged as it now is, it has no 
power or authority to call upon the vast resources of the 
executive departments, whose research facilities we have so 
expanded in recent years that we appropriate fully $200,- 
000,000 annually for them. It may supplicate these depart- 
ments for assistance, but it has no authority nor power to 
exact compliance. And yet stored away in these original 
research bureaus is the answer to many of the problems we 
submit to the Legislative Reference Service. 

Were this service transferred to the Congress and granted 
the authority to call upon the vast original research bureaus 
of our Government, Senators would find it a medium of tre- 
mendous value and service. It cannot be endowed with such 
authority under the secondary delegation of indirect super- 
vision under which it now operates. Logic demands that 
it be a direct arm of the Congress. 

It will be seen that this question far transcends any con- 
troversy over the dismissal of any employee and if what I 
have said here contributes in any way to the solution of the 
best way in which to handle this Legislative Reference 
Service, with its tremendous possibilities, I shall be more 
than satisfied. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
pending question. I think it has been pretty well discussed. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, since the fact that I 
have written letters in behalf of Dr. Schulz has been com- 
mented upon in the course of this debate, I ask permission 
to place in the Record excerpts from letters to me and to 
Dr. Schulz from United States Senators and Members of the 
United States House of Representatives in reference to his 
work as head of the Legislative Reference Service. 

There being no objection, these excerpts were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS FROM UNITED STATES SENATORS 

Please accept my thanks for your exceedingly efficient and 
8 response to my recent requests for information involving 
researc. 


In my judgment from service rendered me, he is an extremely 
valuable man. 

I know he is always prompt, courteous, and efficient in handling 
every request I have ever submitted to him. I consider him one of 
the most capable men I have met in the Government service. 


Dr. Schulz has been very diligent and helpful whenever I have 
had occasion to use the facilities of the Library of Congress, 


* One of the best and most thoroughly reliable assist- 
ants (in research work) has been Dr. George J. Sch Direc’ of 


the Legislative Reference Service. 
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„ „ è T shall be delighted to assist m any way I can in 
reestablishing Dr. Schulz in the position which he has held with 
such great credit to himself and to the Government, 


I wish to express to you personally and on behalf of the com- 
mittee my gratitude and appreciation for the faithful and efficient 
service rendered the committee in connection with the investiga- 
tion. 

Your prompt reply to each request made by the members of the 
investigating staff has materially contributed to the success of the 


investigation. 


I much appreciate the excellent and thorough manner in which 
you and your assistants have aided me from time to time. 


+ + » ‘Yours is service extraordinary, for which I am deeply 
grateful. 

I am acquainted with Dr. Schulz’s work and my office has relied 
on him greatly. 


I have found his services thoroughly efficient and helpful. 


I am greatly indebted to your splendid service for the prompt 
and efficient aid we have had from you. 


In all my dealings with Dr. Schulz he has been extremely 
courteous and efficient and has rendered me every cooperation. 


In all of my dealings with Dr. Schulz I have found him to bs 
r sank aaehace: and he rendered me a great deal 
of help during the past session of Congress. I am yery anxious to 
have him retained. 

He is one of the most capable of the Federal employees in 
Washington. 


I have always found Dr. Schulz to be a high class public official 
and never understood the reason for his dismissal. 


Have 2 . Se on Sear 19. Faoina 
order dismissing Sch 


I highly favor retention of Dr. Schulz. 


— 


I appreciate your efforts; it has always been a distinct pleasure 
to have your cooperation. 

I have always found him very courteous. 

ARARE oe Bo laa ar st ap Saar 
you have given me * Four work * * * 
excellent. 


I am grateful to you for the assistance you have rendered me in 
the past. 


Mr. Schulz has been of inestimable service to me in my many 
calls on the Library of Congress for data relating to congressional 
work, 

„ © At all times found him to be courteous, efficient, and 
very pleasant in my dealings with him. * I believe Con- 
gress will suffer a severe loss without Dr. Schulz's services. 

It will be a serious blow to every Senator if he is dismissed. 
He has rendered the most efficient service in the history of this 
activity in the Library. 


I have found Mr. Schulz to be efficient and at all times desirous 
of being of service to Members. 

Because of the very efficient service rendered in the past by Mr. 
George J. Schulz, Director of the Legislative Reference Service, I 
wish to protest his termination and request reinstatement. 


I thank you * * * for the prompt attention you have given 
to my several requests for the past few days, 


I have had occasion heretofore to write to you commending the 
work that Dr. Schulz has performed. 
* è è Jam very grateful for your cooperation. 


+. è * Am frank to say his removal would work great hard- 
ship on efficiency of Library. 


I want you to know that I appreciate the prompt consideration 
that my requests of the Reference Service always receive. 


r—— apne» Neny appreciation and thanks for 
the splendid cooperation and service that I always receive from the 
hands of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. 


There is no man in any department in Washington who has co- 
operated with me and my office as willingly and as courteously as 
has Dr. Schulz. 


May I also take this means to thank you for your many cour- 
tesies and favors. I assure you they are ape appreciated and 
I am indebted to you for your efficient service. 


I * * thank you sincerely for the data submitted in com- 
pliance with my request. 


I am greatly indebted to you for your cooperation, and I con- 
gratulate you upon the thoroughness of your work. 


Tou are always most courteous and cooperative. 
This gives me the information I was seeking, and . 
e rae E 
the courtesy which has manifested itself whenever I have — 
occasion to call upon you. 
You have given the matter very prompt and efficient attention, 
and I am grateful to you for your assistance, 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS FROM MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Utterly opposed to losing courteous and efficient services of Dr. 
Schulz. Demand immediate reinstatement. 


Have had occasion to request services of Dr. Schulz on * 
occasions and have been great! y impressed by his sincere coopera 
tion. Sincerely believe that Dr. Schulz's efforts are devoted in the 
best interests of service. 


Fc ( 
tesies extended me in the past. 


T n to tako ita, cppiot tisiiliy to ‘thank: pou sare pone tana 
attention to data requested. 


Have found Schulz always courteous, brilliant, cooperative, un- 
utterably valuable as aid to all Congressmen. Cannot conceive of 
any reason justifying his removal. 


I wish to take this ity of thanking you sincerely for 
your uniform helpfulness in connection with the requests for data 
and information made by Mr. Guthman and myself. I do, indeed, 


appreciate your cooperation. 


His untiring efforts and devotion to duty, especially in connec- 
tion with some of the most important measures which have been 
enacted within recent years, are well known to many Members of 
Congress. His efficiency and loyalty have won for him many Tian 
in the Congress. 

He has rendered my office more 8 in supplying legisla- 
tive data than any other source in W. His separation 
from the service would inconvenience the routine of my office more 
than I can tell you. 


I am greatly interested in Dr. Schulz and resent his dismissal. 
bd * He is one of the most efficient and most courteous men 
red uae. All the help I have gotten from the Library has come 
through him. 


He has rendered inyaluable service to me, and I know that other 
Members of Congress have nothing but praise for his work. * * 


Nothing I have asked Dr. Schulz to do has been too much of a task 


for him, but, rather, I have always received prompt, courteous, and 
efficient service. 


I wish to assure you that I appreciate greatly your kindness in 
furnishing all this data for me. a? 


I am deeply sensible to the many courtesies that you have ex- 
tended me. 


He has always rendered splendid and efficient service, 


Permit me to thank ee Ta for your many efforts in secur- 
ing for me memoranda, etc 


I thank you for your promptness in sending me the information, 
$ > Tour quick service * is greatly appreciated. 
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The Library cannot spare him. He is highly qualified; possesses 
extensive knowledge; very cooperative; accommodating and willing 
to serve. His efficiency a byword. 


Just a brief word to express my appreciation to you for the service 
you rendered me on Wednesday afternoon last. 


Please accept my thanks for your fine cooperation. * * * I 
appreciate your help and shall feel honored to have the benefit of 
your suggestions from time to time. 


The courteous services of Dr. Schulz have been outstanding, and 
he should be retained and encouraged in his work. 


I wish not only to thank you for this service but to compliment 
you upon the efficiency and speed with which it was rendered. 


I appreciate the type of efficient and prompt service which you 
have so readily rendered me on several occasions. 


Dr. Schulz has rendered inestimable service to the Members of 
Congress. * * * He should be allowed to continue in the po- 
sition he has filled so efficiently and conscientiously. 


I wish to take the opportunity of personally thanking you for 
93 ee Nr. in furnishing me just the exact quotations which 
soug) * . 
I wish to drop you a line to express my appreciation of the 
cooperation that we have received from the Legislative Reference 
Bureau, which has been most helpful. 


I am desirous of expressing to you my sincere thanks for service 
rendered by your office. The legislative reference section of the 
Library of Congress is, in my opinion, invaluable as a source of 
information. 


I, among other Co: n, appreciate the life and efficiency 
that you are Pee in the legislative reference department in the 
Congressional Library. 


Dr. Schulz is the most efficient man in the Library and one of 
the hardest workers. He is courteous and always ready to assist 
Members of Congress. He has been of great assistance 
to me in securing data and has equally well served other Members 
of Congress. 


Service given my office at last session of Congress by him 
invaluable. 


(Dr. Schulz) should not be penalized for furnishing extraor- 
dinary service to Members of Congress. 


„ appreciate the exhaustive search you have made for material 
* and am pleased with your selections. Many, many 
dns 


I want to take advantage of the opportunity to thank you for 
the fine cooperation which your office has always shown me dur- 
ing my term in Congress. 


I would not want to leave Washington at adjournment with- 
out thanking you and the members of your staff for the very 
excellent service and cooperation we have received from you, and 
8 you to know that we deeply appreciate your many cour- 

es. 


I wish to express my deep appreciation for the very wonderful 
service you have given and for the wealth of material you have 
submitted. 


Please accept my thanks for the splendid service you rendered 
with reference to my request. 


I have received more aid in the proper performance of my 
official duties from Dr. Schulz than from all other agencies of the 


Congressional Lib combined. è It appears to me as 
economy indeed te dispense with the services of an efficient 


and capable official. 

I believe that without doubt 99 percent of the Senators and 
Representatives have had nothing but efficient, courteous, and 
expeditious aid from Dr. Schulz and his department, and will 
hate to have him cut off from the service in this manner. 


I deeply appreciate your fine cooperation in this and all other 
matters. 
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The promptness you have always given my requests, I assure 
you, is appreciated. 


You have always been so kind and so much interested in search- 
ing ty. the information for which I call so often. I appreciate it 
greatly. 


I was always im with the fact that he gave everything 
he had to his work and that his efforts were always most intelli- 
gently directed. 


— 


Again let me express to you my deep appreciation and thanks 
for the information you so kindly secured for my office, 


Dr. Schulz without exception has been most accommodating and 
courteous in any contact I have ever made with the Congressional 
Library. * * I feel that he is a great asset to Library. 


Have found him to be most efficient and helpful in research 
work for Members of Congress. 


There was never a time when Members of the House received 
the cooperation and assistance that Dr. Schulz has given us. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. President, a while ago the Senator from 
Kentucky said the employees of the Library were not under 
the civil service. I think they have a much better status than 
that, because the amendment to which he called our atten- 
tion, which was adopted in 1915, makes their tenure perma- 
nent. That is the section that provides that officers and em- 
ployees of the United States whose salaries are herein appro- 
priated for are established and shall continue from year to 
year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by the Con- 
gress. In other words, the provision was not limited to the 
Library of Congress, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
but applied to everybody for whom an appropriation was 
made in the legislative appropriation bill, I think that ought 
to be very encouraging to the doorkeepers, the secretaries, 
and all other employees of the Senate, because they all have 
permanent tenures under this provision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that be true, it makes the point of 
order even more valid than we had thought it was. 

Mr. ADAMS. There is only one thing that was omitted. 
If the United States Senators had been included, it might 
have been well for them. [Laughter.] 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the decision of the Chair was sustained by 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 4, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Librarian” and insert “President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives”, 
so as to read: 
and for printing and binding the digests of public general bills, 
and including not to exceed $5,700 for employees engaged on piece- 


work and work by the day or hour at rates to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments, with the exception of the amendment 
on page 2, which was passed over. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will bear with me just a moment, I should like to say that as 
the bill came over from the House some totals were incorrect, 
being in one case $100 instead of $250. No change in the 
appropriation is involved, but, in order to make the totals 
conform to the actual totals of the bill, I ask for the adop- 
tion of an amendment on page 31, line 6, to strike out “$100” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$250”. That makes the totals 
conform to the provision of the bill. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me, in order that I may ask the Senator from 
Maryland to accept an amendment which I think should 
be adopted? 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maryland has not been agreed to as yet. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I move the adoption of the amendment 
I just stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment just offered by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho will yield to me for just a moment, if the Senator 
from Maryland will turn to page 11, in lines 9 and 10, there 
is an appropriation of $250 for postage stamps for the 
Secretary and of $100 for the Sergeant at Arms, in all 
$350. That appropriation was provided when the postage 
rate was 2 cents. These officials say that they require an 
additional amount. I should like to offer an amendment 
striking out in line 9 “$250” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$350”; in line 10, striking out “$100” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150”, and after the words “in all” to strike out 
“$350”, and insert “$500.” Has the Senator any objection to 
that amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will leave it to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer that amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say that the officers in 
question came to me after the bill had been reported from 
the committee, and I did not have time to go into the matter, 
because the committee had never considered it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me to be a perfectly proper 
amendment, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment is not in 
order at this time under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I asked the Senator from Idaho if he 
would yield to me to offer the amendment, so that his amend- 
ment would come last. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MeRERLLARI. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is about to address himself, 
I am sure, to the amendment on page 2. Let me say to him 
that the amendment on page 12 deals with the House mileage. 
In other words, the amendments read in exactly the same 
way. If we correct or change the Senate mileage, we ought 
to correct or change the House mileage, too, so that both 
branches will receive the same mileage for the same service. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is obviously true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask, therefore; that in reading the 
amendment from the desk the clerk also read the amend- 
ment on page 12, beginning with line 5. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment has 
been read and agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent that we recon- 
sider the action on that amendment, and that it stand un- 
adopted, so that whatever action may be taken on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] may likewise 
apply to the House provision. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 


so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Senator, if his amendment to the 
Senate provision shall be adopted, if he will not offer the 
same amendment to the House provision. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be glad to do so, 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, POPE. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and some other Senators asked that a quorum call be re- 
quested when this matter should come up, 
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Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to a quorum call if some 
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Senator requested it. 
count. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator from Alabama and others who 
were before the committee requested a quorum call when 
the amendment should come up. Therefore, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Chamber. 

Mr. POPE. I observe that the Senator from Alabama is 
here now, and I therefore withdraw my request for a quorum 
call. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield once more? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I overlooked the fact that on page 28, line 
14, there is an item of $370,200. That really ought to read 
$375,240, for this reason: It deals with the House Office Build- 
ings. The same kind of a ventilating system that we have in 
the Senate has just been installed in the House; but, through 
an oversight, no provision was made for the men to oper- 
ate it. 

I should like of my own initiative to offer this amendment, 
and take it to conference, 

I have been advised that what I have stated are the facts. 
If I find that I am in error, when we get to conference, of 
course, the conferees can make the necessary change, but 1 
am advised that unless we put in that amount the House will 
have the system, but will have nobody to operate it. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that the amendment I 
have stated be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike out “$370,200” and to insert in lieu thereof “$375,240.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to do more 
than state what I conceive to be the facts with reference to 
this amendment. I shall not argue it at length, because every 
Senator understands the question. 

The amendment of the committee on page 2, dealing with 
the question of mileage, says: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriation made available for 
the third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress contained in this 
paragraph shall be paid to any Senator who did not return to his 
home State during the time between the second and third sessions 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

That is the amendment reported by the committee. If the 
amendment I shall offer should be adopted, the amendment 
which the committee has reported would, of course, be ir- 
relevant. Therefore, I presume the proper way to proceed 
would be to ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to 
offer at this time an amendment to the original text, not- 
withstanding the committee amendment has not been passed 
upon. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be permitted at this time 
to offer an amendment to the original text before we dispose 
of the committee amendment on page 2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on page 2 we find the fol- 
lowing language: 

For of the President of the Senate and of Senators, 
$102,000, of which $51,000 shall be available immediately for the 
third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 

It is my purpose to offer an amendment to eliminate en- 
tirely the mileage for the third session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. In order to do that I shall at the proper time 
offer an amendment to reduce the $102,000 by $51,000 and 
to strike out the provision making $51,000 immediately 
available. That, as I understand, will eliminate the appro- 
priation for mileage for the third session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. J 

Mr. President, there is another matter which I do not 
desire to discuss, and yet it is a matter which inheres in 


I do not desire a quorum on my ac- 
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the consideration of this proposal. That is that the mileage 
which is allowed to Senators is 20 cents a mile. That leaves 
@ very bad taste in the mouths of the people of the United 
States. We know perfectly well that it does not cost 20 
cents a mile to travel, or anything like it; and while there 
may be additional expenses which we should like to take 
care of in the contemplation of the public we are not entitled 
to do so. 

I am not, however, undertaking to remedy that situation 
at this session. We attempted it before and failed. What 
we should do, in my opinion, is to provide for payment 
of the actual traveling expenses of Senators in the dis- 
charge of official business to and from their homes; but, in 
all probability, we shall not wish to take up that matter at 
this time and could not do so on this bill without unanimous 
consent. 

The question is whether we shall appropriate for two mile- 
ages for what is practically one session. We came here in 
November and received our mileage for the November ses- 
sion. ‘The November session ended practically with the be- 
ginning of the regular session, and if we appropriate for 
two mileages we shall practically be appropriating for two 
mileages for one session. 

We cannot afford to do that. We cannot justify it. It is 
true that the amount is comparatively small in comparison 
with other amounts which we are constantly appropriating; 
but to go on record at this time or at any time as appro- 
priating for mileage which was never earned by travel, 
which for most of the Senators would be entirely a dona- 
tion, to my mind is intolerable and indefensible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLAR in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps it is not germane to the point the 
Senator is discussing, but I was wondering if the Senator 
has ever thought of the fact that many Senators during 
the term when they are here return to their homes on what 
is really official business, Questions of importance in re- 
gard to their constituents call them home; and I know many 
Senators—I do not happen to be among the number, except 
in a few instances—who return to their homes two or three 
times during the session. Of course, they receive no mileage 
for that. I was wondering if the Senator believed some 
provision ought to be made—and I am expressing no opinion 
on the subject—to meet contingencies of that kind. 

Then has the Senator thought of this matter? Many of 
the Senators—in fact, all of them—bring their familfes here 
at considerable expense. In the cases of the War Depart- 
ment and the State Department, provision is made for the 
transportation of the families of the respective officials, and 
their furniture, when they travel upon official business, 

It seems to me that perhaps the whole subject, includ- 
ing that which the Senator is dicussing, is worthy of further 
consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the whole subject is worthy of 
further consideration, and I think we have too long delayed 
considering the entire subject. It must be remembered that 
several times before an effort was made here to reduce the 
mileage to the actual traveling expenses; and, if I remember 
correctly, we did reduce the mileage at one time to an 
amount which I have now forgotten. It was finally restored, 
however, to 20 cents a mile. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
that reduction came about in the Economy Act of 1933, in 
which it was subject to the same reduction as our salaries 
and other Government salaries—15 percent. 

Mr. BORAH. But the only question now before the Sen- 
ate is whether we desire to appropriate for two mileages for 
what I regard as one session. That is the only matter with 
which we can deal at this time. We cannot legislate upon 
the subject as a whole on an appropriation bill. The other 
questions undoubtedly are pertinent and relevant, and ought 
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to be dealt with at some time, but in all probability we can- 
not deal with them at this time. I myself should be very 
glad to see the whole proposition changed, and reduced to a 
question of actual outlay and actual expenses, instead of so 
much a mile. The present mileage allowance was estab- 
lished away back in 1866, as I recall, at a time when most 
of the travel was in a way which cost 20 cents per mile; but 
we have never modified it in accordance with modern trans- 
portation. But even that may be left aside at this time. The 
only question I wish to present to the Senate is whether or 
not the Senate desires to appropriate for two mileages for 
one session. I can see no justification for it. It is not due 
us under any fair and honorable construction of the law. 
And if technically it could be said to be due us, we should 
decline to accept it. At no time and under no circumstances 
could we in honor take it, but in these times when every 
dollar counts in our great tax burdens we cannot afford to 
appropriate this money to ourselves. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the points made by the 
Senator from Idaho are well taken. There is no doubt of 
that; and they were the things that were in the minds of 
the committee at the time this restrictive language was in- 
corporated in the bill which passed the House. 

The original disposition of the committee was to strike 
out all mileage, so that there would be the payment of only 
one mileage for the year 1937. 

However, various Members came before us, and various 
information was adduced, to the effect that many Members 
who had come to Washington after the regular session, not 
with their families, had actually gone home to their States, 
at considerable distances, to spend Christmas, there to get 
their families at the end of the school term and bring them 
on to Washington. 

Therefore the committee tried to be fair in working the 
question out, because the Members who had gone home re- 
lied on the fact that at each session of Congress, under law, 
they would be entitled to mileage. But we realized, likewise, 
that many Members had come and remained here with their 
families when they came to attend the extraordinary session. 
Therefore the committee thought the fair thing to do, as 
the horse was then out of the stable, was to insert an 
amendment that only those Members who had actually gone 
to their homes after the extraordinary session should receive 
the mileage and that those who had not gone home after 
the extraordinary session should not receive the mileage. 

I make this statement because it was our disposition at 
first to grant no mileage for the extraordinary session, but 
when we found that Members had gone to the western part 
of the country in many cases to get their families and 
bring them back to Washington, relying to some extent upon 
the usual custom of Congress, we inserted this safeguarding 
amendment, so that only those who actually had gone home 
would get the mileage, 

Let me say personally that mileage does not interest me 
much, because I am so close to home that it would not 
make any difference, but I feel that we would to some extent 
be going back upon what Members of Congress had a right 
to expect in accordance with existing law if we did not 
provide for the payment of mileage to those who actually 
went home for Christmas. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not very much concerned individ- 
ually about this matter, although I live a little farther from 
Washington than does the Senator from Maryland, and I. 
happen to be one of those who went to Kentucky during the 
intermission between the extraordinary session and the con- 
vening of this regular session. 

All Senators will recall, I think, that when the Congress 
adjourned in August it was the general belief that there 
would not be an extraordinary session, and I think it was the 
general desire of the Members of the Congress that there be 
no special session of the Congress in the fall. As a result, 
Members took their families home, contemplating remaining 
there until January, 
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The extraordinary session was called in November for the 
purpose of passing the agricultural bill, and many Members 
came on to Washington without their families expecting to 
go back to their States at the end of the extraordinary ses- 
sion, and to remain for such time as they could before the 
beginning of the regular session in January. 

There is therefore a good deal of equity in the amendment 
of the Senate committee providing that those who did in 
good faith return to their homes should be put on the same 
basis they would have been on if there had been no extraor- 
dinary session, and they had remained here until January. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course, all kinds of argu- 
ments can be made in order to reach the Treasury of the 
United States. But suppose I myself had returned home. 
It costs me about $300 to go home and return. Under this 
mileage provision I would have been seven-hundred-and- 
some-odd dollars to the good. Can it be said with any de- 
gree of fairness that I am entitled to collect in addition to 
that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with what the Senator says; but 
are we not in this position? The law providing 20 cents a 
mile may be a bad law, but it is on the statute books, and 
is it not proposed here, after Members have actually acted 
in pursuance of a law on the books, to change the law after 
the expense has been incurred? 

Mr. BORAH. I should be very, very sorry to mislead a 
United States Senator in that respect. It would be cruel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think some of those who went out West 
with their wives and children for Christmas, and who prob- 
ably are not well to do, contracted considerable expense, and 
while I think they can stand up under it, I think the fault 
is with the law, and not with the provision which the com- 
mittee inserted in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it strikes me that we ought 
to look at this from a legal standpoint, and I am trying to 
do that. 

I agree that the mileage allowance is greater than it ought 
to be. There may be some here who will say that our 
salaries are greater than they ought to be, and perhaps they 
are correct. Yet I presume we all draw our salaries, be- 
cause it is lawful to do so. 

The law provides for mileage, and fixes the rate. It used 
to be, and probably is yet, contended by some that mileage is 
part of the salary, and there was a peculiar wording of the 
statute, which I have not looked up for more than 40 years, 
which bears that out. 

During the Fifty-eighth Congress an extraordinary ses- 
sion was called, and it ran right up to the regular session. 
The extraordinary session was called in October, and I think 
it ran right into the next session, and Congress did not ad- 
journ until the time the new Congress was organized in 
December. 

As I remember now, no appropriation was made for mile- 
age for the regular session, the appropriation having been 
paid out during the extraordinary session, just exactly as has 
happened in this case. One of the Members of the House 
of Representatives went into the Court of Claims, on the 
theory, as I recall, that the mileage was a part of the salary, 
and that he was entitled to recover. I believe he was au- 
thorized by a resolution to take the case to the Court of 
Claims, and, as I recall, it was held explicitly by that court 
that the mileage was not a part of the salary, that it was 
intended to compensate the Members for coming to Wash- 
ington and returning to their homes. 

Let us apply that holding to the present existing condi- 
tion. We had an extraordinary session, which adjourned 
several days before the regular session began, in plenty of 
time, I think, for Members to return to their homes if they 
desired to do so, and to return to Washington. All this does 
not apply to me, because I did not return home. I get no 
mileage under the amendment of the committee, and I think 
the committee were exactly fair in what they did. It was 
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not up to them to decide whether this law or that law was 
just or unjust. 

As I see it, this is the condition in which we find our- 
selves. We adjourned a week or so before the regular ses- 
sion was to meet. Some of the Members of Congress re- 
turned home and some did not. Under the law, those who 
did, it seems to me, are just as much entitled to their mile- 
age for this session as they would have been if there had 
been no extraordinary session, and I have no doubt that, 
as a matter of law, a Member of Congress could go into 
court, and, if he established these facts, would be held en- 
titled to a judgment in the Court of Claims. 

It seems to me, therefore, that, legally speaking, the com- 
mittee did just exactly what was right. If it is true, as a 
legal proposition, that the mileage is intended to pay the 
expenses of Members of Congress going to and returning 
from their homes, then those who did not return to their 
homes and come back to Washington for the regular ses- 
sion are not entitled to mileage, as a matter of law, and 
those who did are entitled to it. It strikes me that whether 
we think the law is right or wrong is entirely beside the 
question. Personally, I think it is wrong. 

Outside of the strictly legal proposition, there is a rea- 
son why Members went home at the end of the extraordinary 
session. As has already been stated, I think it was the gen- 
eral opinion of the Members of Congress when we adjourned 
at the last regular session that there would not be an ex- 
traordinary session. No preparation was made for one, as 
I recall. The extraordinary session was called rather sud- 
denly and, it is perhaps fair to say, unexpectedly to a great 
many Members, and they necessarily had to discommode 
themselves more than they would have if that had not been 
the situation. So there was some reason for Senators and 
Representatives going home in the short interval between 
the two sessions which would not exist under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

I do not want to be the judge of a Member who went 
home and returned, and say that he should not receive his 
mileage if he wants it, because I believe it is perfectly legal 
that he should get it. If the extraordinary session had run 
into the regular session I think a different question would 
have been presented, and there would not have been any 
legality in Members drawing milage. Whether we like the 
law or not, whether it would work a hardship in such a 
case as that, it strikes me that as a matter of law no Mem- 
ber of Congress would be entitled to the mileage if one ses- 
sion had run into the other. So the question is, did the 
Members of Congress go home and return to Washington 
for the regular session? 

If they did, it seems to me it was the duty of the committee 
to allow them mileage, and it is the duty of Congress to 
appropriate for it, because under those circumstances I think 
it would be entirely legal. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me point out to the Senator from 
Nebraska that when the bill came from the House, the 
House had provided for full mileage for every Member of the 
House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And, of course, the mileage provision for 
Senators, as it then was, allowed full mileage to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. When the Senate committee concluded 
to amend the Senate provision so as to provide mileage only 
for those Members who went home, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, your present speaker, took the matter up with the 
House Appropriations Committee and received an authoriza- 
tion from them to amend the House provision in accordance 
with the Senate provision. 

As a parliamentary matter, if we were to strike it all out, 
I am afraid we might be in the position of interfering with 
the House, which has already come a long way to meet the 
mileage provision made by the Senate committee providing 
only for those Members who went home, after the House had 
passed a measure making appropriation for every Member. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator’s point is well taken. 
If we should make such provision for Senators, I feel that we 
ought not to touch the House provision of the bill but leave 
it just as it stands. It seems to me that it would not be 
proper for us to amend the House provision when we have 
had the understanding for years that the House should take 
care of the appropriations for the House, and the Senate 
should take care of the appropriations for the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, I will not benefit by this 
amendment. If I had gone back to my State a week or two 
earlier than I did, I probably would come within the pro- 
visions of the amendment. As it happened I went home a 
week or 10 days too late. I was not advised that the amend- 
ment was pending. I am not a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho that our traveling 
should be governed by the same rules as the traveling of any 
other officer of the Government. As a matter of fact, I think 
that, generally speaking, the Members of the Senate perform 
services comparable to those of the heads of Government 
bureaus in Washington. I do not mean the Cabinet mem- 
bers, but I mean the heads of bureaus. I find that the head 
of every bureau, his assistant, and the assistant to the as- 
‘sistant and the secretary to the assistant may travel any- 
where within their jurisdiction in the United States, and at 
practically any time they want to, of course, in the perform- 
ance of their duties of inspecting a reclamation project, or 
inspecting a land project, inspecting a new park, or inspect- 
ing a proposed park, or inspecting anything on earth, and, of 
course, that is valuable work. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or making any sort of a survey. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Or making any sort of a survey. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A mental or emotional survey. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Yes; a mental or emotional survey, or a 
physical or imaginary survey. I say it is all magnificent 
work. There is no question about that. The Congress ap- 
proves of that work. It also appropriates for it. It appro- 
priates any amount those officials ask for traveling expenses, 
for subsistence, for secretaries, for everything else. Of 
course, we should do that. We realize that those officials 
are performing a valuable service for the Government. 

We realize that we are not performing a valuable service 
for the Government. What we are supposed to do is to go 
home and sit down in a bedroom during the holidays, and 
then make speeches on the floor of the Senate during the 
sessions, and do nothing else. Of course, there are some 
persons who conceive the idea that we represent not only 
the legislative branch of the Government, but we represent 
our States and our Government in seeing that the laws 
which we pass are administered. I know well enough that 
the executive departments of this Government do not think 
so. When I go to an executive department and say, “You 
are not administering such and such a law,” the officials will 
say, “What have you to do with it? This is the executive 
branch.” If one goes to another department and says, “You 
are maladministering this law. You are administering it 
wrongly,” the officials will say, “This is the executive branch. 
What have you to do with it?” But, Mr. President, I con- 
ceive that it is the duty of a Member of the Senate or a 
Member of the House of Representatives to see that the 
laws which we enact are properly administered and right- 
fully administered. 

In this day and time conditions are a little different than 
they were 50 years ago or perhaps a hundred years ago, when 
the stagecoach was in use. There is maladministration and 
there is lack of proper administration in 100 projects in 
every State in the Union. 

Mr. President, have we any responsibility to the people of 
our States in connection with Government projects? I as- 
sume we have. When the Governor of my State brings to 
my attention that I am required to go there for the purpose 
of taking part in a conference for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not I can aid in enforcing the proper 
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administration of the laws which we pass, I think it is my 
duty to go out to my State and see what is going on there, 
and to do what I can to see that the laws which we pass 
are properly enforced. I am going to keep on going there 
for that purpose. 

I do not simply go to my little house when I am out in 
my State. That is a pleasant thing to do. I have to go 
from one corner of my State 400 miles to another corner, 
then 300 miles to another corner, and then 400 miles to an- 
other corner, crisscrossing the State. 

When there is a large meeting of miners in my State in 
connection with the maladministration or lack of admin- 
istration of laws affecting mines and miners, and the miners 
call on me to come to that conference, should I not do so? 
When the farmers in my State meet with regard to projects 
which affect them under the national law and ask me to 
come to the meeting, should I refuse to go there? Have 
I any higher duty to those people than to see that the laws 
we pass are rightfully and properly administered? 

But, Mr. President, we may have so low a regard for our 
own services, we may have such a peculiar complex, that 
when a great newspaper editorially says we are grabbing 
money dishonestly, we cringe under the charge and we say, 
“Let us do something so they will not talk so.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Along the same line as that of the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, if my colleagues will forgive a personal 
allusion, I recall that a year ago, after the great flood in 
the Ohio Valley which caused over $400,000,000 worth of 
damage, I made a trip of inspection with the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army from Catlettsburg, Ky. 
to Cairo, II., a distance of 600 miles, observing the damage 
with a view to undertaking to assist in the framing of 
flood-control legislation and other legislation made neces- 
sary by that great disaster. 

In the making of that trip I expended more money out of 
my own pocket than my mileage will amount to for one 
session or one year. Of course, I was under no legal obliga- 
tion to do that any more than the Senator from Nevada is 
under a legal obligation to travel over his State looking 
after public works and public matters. Yet I, like anyone 
else, felt that a personal inspection of the scene of that great 
disaster immediately after the waters had receded would be 
of great assistance and would be of some public benefit. Of 
course, I would not and did not expect to be reimbursed for 
what I did. 

Mr. President, that is only a sample of the extra work, of 
the extra travel that the Members of the House and of the 
Senate engage in, which ought to at least relieve them of the 
insinuation, so often carried in the press and in the minds 
of some people, that because I draw $355 a year as mileage 
I am guilty of some great evil, some act of graft or dis- 
honesty, when, as a matter of fact, I spent more than that in 
one trip conducted in my official capacity as Senator of the 
United States. 

I mention that only to emphasize what the Senator has 
said—that we are frequently called upon in the performance 
of our duties to do much more traveling and to expend much 
more money than we ever get back in mileage because of the 
20 cents per mile that we are entitled to draw for a session 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am just guessing at it, 
but during the past year I made five trips to the State of 
Nevada and back, and I made most of them by airplane, so 
as to save time, and so as not to be absent from the Senate 
any longer than was necessary. I took in all the meetings 
I could in the time I was in my State. I had just assumed 
that this 20-cent mileage was a lump sum provision, not 
only to pay for the journey to the Senator’s home and back 
to Washington again, but that we must also take into 
consideration his family, and also must take into con- 
sideration that he might be obliged to move about in con- 
nection with official business, Fortunately, so far as travel- 
ing expenses are concerned I have a very small family, but 
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I know Senators who have large families, who between 
sessions, must go with the Senators. I know that the 
$10,000 salary we are getting does not support Senators 
half way decently, if they do their ordinary duty in travel- 
ing about their States and going where they belong. God 
knows how a man with a large family can live on a salary 
of $10,000 a year. I do not know. I do not have to 
struggle with that problem, for I have not a large family. 

Mr. President, I have concluded. I rose simply to state 
that for months and months, and years and years, I have 
listened to and read the scurrilous attacks by the editors 
of the country and others on our receiving so much mileage. 
I never hear a word said about any of the Cabinet Members. 
I never hear a word said about any of the little bureaucrats. 
We furnish the heads of Departments not only with mileage 
but also with subsistence. We even furnish them with sec- 
retaries to go with them. We are talking about economy, 
and yet if we worked for $1 a year apiece, and walked home, 
we should save only an insignificant sum in comparison 
with what we dish out, without consideration, for every 
miserable little bureau in our Government. 

I think it is time to assert ourselves, in self respect. 
Either we should do that, or we should reduce our salaries, 
and agree to work at relief wages. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, the Senator is correct when 
he says that the newspapers make many scurrilous attacks 
upon Members of Congress. Not long ago someone who 
broadcasts over the radio made the statement that only one 
Member of the Senate did not frank his personal mail, and 
he was the poorest man in the Senate. Every Senator knows 
that statement is not true. There is not a Member of the 
Senate who does such a thing—not one. 

The other day I noticed in one of the leading newspapers 
of Washington an editorial to the effect that no Member of 
Congress paid any income tax on his salary. Such state- 
ments ought not to be made. 

I should be entirely satisfied if the provision with respect 
to mileage were eliminated, and we provided for Senators as 
we do for the heads of bureaus—that they should be paid 
their traveling expenses while traveling on official business. 
The heads of the bureaus determine what is official business. 
The amount of mileage paid a Senator would pay his ex- 
penses for about three trips home each year. I believe every 
Senator goes home on official business at least three times a 
year. 

I am opposed to the Senate amendment. I am opposed to 
the provision which says that those who did not go home 
just before the meeting of the present session shall receive no 
mileage. All of them ought to receive it, because they will 
pay out much more in expenses in the discharge of their 
official duties during the year than they will receive in 
mileage. 

Therefore, I am opposed to the Senate committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, when this subject was under 
consideration in the committee, I opposed the amendment 
adopted by the committee to the House bill. 

Mr, LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely wish to make the statement that 
the amendment does not apply to me, because I went home 
and returned. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make the same statement with refer- 
ence to myself. I am entitled to mileage under the amend- 
ment. I opposed its adoption in the committee, and I now 
oppose it. Unless the amendment is eliminated in some 
other way, I shall vote against it. 

In the first place, I do not believe there should be two 
classes who are paid mileage under the law. Either all 
Senators are entitled to it, or none should receive it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the decision of the Court of Claims is 
correct, the mileage is to pay the traveling expenses. 
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Mr..BANKHEAD. I should certainly like to see that de- 
cision before I accept it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking from memory. The deci- 
sion was rendered some years ago, and, of course, I may be 
in error in my statement about it; but I have no doubt that 
was the holding. Perhaps I think that is the holding be- 
cause it seems to me that should be the holding under the 
law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will indulge me, I in- 
tend to discuss that phase of the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be the law, and a Senator did not 
go home and return, under what law is he entitled to any 
mileage? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I will say to the Senator that in ap- 
proaching this question he has no personal interest, nor have 
I. I went home. I am opposing the amendment. The 
Senator from Nebraska did not go home, and he is advocating 
the adoption of the amendment. So we are both in the same 
impersonal position with reference to the matter. 

My judgment is that the mileage allowance is not granted 
as a matter of the payment of the cost of travel. In the first 
place, it could not in reason be supposed that over the years 
an arbirtrary amount of 20 cents a mile would properly reim- 
burse every Senator for his actual outlay in coming to Wash- 
ington and returning home. It would not work out properly 
to reimburse each Member of the Senate alike. In earlier 
days some came in one way and some came in another, 
Some obtained transportation, possibly, in large part by navi- 
gation. In the beginning some rode horseback. Some trav- 
eled in buggies. Later, some came by train; and the allew- 
ance has remained the same during all the period since its 
adoption. So I take it that with absolute knowledge on the 
part of Congress that the cost of coming here—the actual 
outlay, as some Senators seem to think is contemplated—is 
not the same for each Senator; if the allowance had been 
based upon that theory alone, the law long since would have 
been changed. 

As has been pointed out in the discussion, various officials 
of the Government are allowed mileage. Army officers are 
allowed travel pay. They are allowed traveling expenses for 
their families. They are even allowed quarters in which to 
live, and an allowance is made for the transportation of 
their furniture. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is done by law; is it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; that is what I am pointing out. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no such law with respect to Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. I shall call the attention of the 
Senator to the law in a few minutes. I know the Senator 
from Nebraska is an able lawyer. I take it he has not re- 
cently reviewed the law on this subject. I know he is always 
open to conviction, and that when he finds he ought to 
change his opinion he has the courage to do it. 

I submit to the Senator that, aside from the considerations 
I have been presenting, the law is that the mileage charge 
is a part of the compensation of Senators and Representa- 
tives. It is not based upon the cost of transportation. It is 
not based upon the actual outlay, nor is it intended to reim- 
burse a Senator for his actual outlay. 

In support of the proposition I am now making that the 
mileage allowance is a part of the compensation fixed by 
law, regardless of the amount involved in coming to Wash- 
ington and returning home, I read from the statute relating 
to the compensation of Members of Congress: 

The compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 


in Congress shall be $10,000 per annum; and in addition thereto, 
mileage at the rate of 20 cents per mile— 


It is perfectly clear to my mind that there are two elements 
in the compensation. One is the salary and the other is a 
fixed, arbitrary rate per mile, as a part of the compensation, 
and not to cover the actual outlay. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Even under the Senator’s interpretation, 
if the mileage is a part of the compensation, should there be 
any mileage if there has not been any travel? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Should there be any salary for a Sena- 
tor when he is ill and absent from the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the salary is specifically stated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So is the mileage. 

Mr, NORRIS. But suppose the Senator does not travel. 
Then why is he entitled to mileage? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The mileage is fixed on the basis of 
the distance from the Senator’s home to the Capital and 
return, and it is fixed as a part of his compensation. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. The amendment, as I understand, does not 
deprive a Senator of his right to mileage, because the law 
gives him his mileage. By the amendment we merely re- 
fuse to make an appropriation to pay that which is a recog- 
nized, valid obligation on the part of the Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is entirely correct, as I 
see the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How are we to establish the fact that 
we went home? Before whom are we to establish that fact? 
Do we have to make an affidavit, or obtain the affidavits 
of witnesses who saw us at home, in order to prove that we 
went home, and are therefore entitled to mileage? How is 
the question to be settled, and who is to settle it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I frankly say to the Senator that I do 
not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. How are we to establish that we are en- 
titled to our salaries? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. By getting on the pay roll. 

Mr. NORRIS. How does the disbursing officer know that 
a Senator is the man he purports to be? He may be some- 
body else. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, we are entitled to our 
salary as a result of filing our credentials and taking the 
oath of office. 

When that is done, we are entitled as compensation to so 
much a year simply by filing our credentials and taking the 
oath of office, though we may not for a single moment 
appear upon the floor of the Senate, or discharge during the 
year any other official duty. That is not a prerequisite to 
the receipt of the compensation fixed by law for a Senator. 
It may appeal to his conscience as to whether or not he 
will take the compensation. That is a different matter; 
but the law is that he is entitled to the salary and to the 
mileage as a part and parcel of his compensation, the two 
together making up his compensation as a Member of the 
Senate. 

It has been well argued that this compensation is entirely 
different from the payment of traveling expenses to all other 
Officials of the Government. It is, of course, within the 
power of Congress to fix a different basis of compensation 
for Members of Congress and for other servants of the 
Government; but it is reasonable, in construing this salary 
statute, to consider how all other public servants or agents 
of the Government are compensated. When it comes to 
travel, in the cases of the chiefs of bureaus, Cabinet mem- 
bers, members of the Army and Navy, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, members of the Commerce Department, and 
all other representatives of the Government everywhere, 
the allowance for travel is fixed by statute upon the basis 
of actual expenditure. When it is not fixed in that way, 
I submit as a legal proposition that it is not intended to 
be paid in that way. It applies everywhere else on a different 
basis. Here the statute says the compensation shall include 
mileage at 20 cents a mile. 

As I argued before, there is no more requirement, no more 
condition precedent for the recovery and collection of the 
mileage compensation in the matter of actually traveling, 
than there is in the collection of the salary by virtue of 
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actual services rendered. They are both compensation fixed 
by law. 

Mr. President, it is useless for us to deal with little, small 
things here. We have the law. It is the duty of Congress 
to appropriate under the law. A Member of the Senate is 
not obliged to draw this compensation if he considers that 
he does not deserve it, that he has not traveled, not only 
from Washington back to his constituency, but, as most of 
us do on a number of occasions, during every recess back to 
Washington in the performance of public duty in behalf of 
our States and our constituents. We go, we come, and, as 
the Senator from Nevada said, while at home we move 
around over our States at a necessary outlay for which no 
travel allowance is made, as it is made in the case of all 
other representatives of the Government. 

I have no reluctance about this matter. I submit that the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho should be voted down. 
As I understand, his motion is to reduce the amount. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BORAH. It is to strike out the $51,000. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Which means eliminating the entire 
item, and not appropriating for mileage for the present 
regular session of Congress. 

If Senators wanted to fight this allowance, they ought to 
have fought it in connection with the special session. That 
is the ground of complaint, if any. In this instance we are 
appropriating for attendance on the regular session of 
Congress under the statute. 

Why dodge the matter? Why be afraid of newspaper 
criticism, or criticism elsewhere? If we wish to amend the 
present law, let us amend it, and put the allowance on the 
basis of actual outlay. I should not object to that. I should 
make money by it, and I think most of the Members of the 
Senate would make money by it. I think almost every Sena- 
tor knows that he spends in traveling in the public interest 
more money than he draws from his mileage allowance. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ADAMS. I desire to make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor of one injustice which would result from adopting the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho. Two Members of 
the Senate—the Senator who succeeded Mr. Steiwer, Mr. 
Reames, and the Senator who succeeded Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Mi.tton—were not in the Senate between the two sessions; 
and they would be excluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from Colorado is exactly 
right; and I thank him very much for bringing up that 
point. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, how easy it would be to take 
care of that matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is just as easy to take care of it in 
the regular way, by making the regular appropriation which 
always has been made to cover mileage for attending a regu- 
lar session of Congress; and we are now proposing to do 
that. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 3 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I should like to make an observation. 

Within the past 5½ years, during which I have been a 
Member of this body, I dare say I have visited my State 
of North Carolina on an average of not less than 15 or 20 
times a year. I will go further, and unhesitatingly state 
that I have never been to North Carolina, regardless of the 
limited amount of time or the maximum number of days 
I have spent there, when I have not been engaged ex- 
clusively on official business from the time I crossed the 
border of the State until the time I returned to the Capital 
of my country. 

No provision is made in the law for me to collect from 
my Government the amount of money I have expended on 
official business. Therefore, if we are to make a change in 
the law, I think we should make an equitable change, and 
one which would be fair to the Members of this body, and 
pay to them the actual travel expense they incur, either by 
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plane, train, or automobile, when they are away upon of- 
ficial business. I am confident that in that event every 
Senator would be very happy to be provided the oppor- 
tunity to make an affidavit and make out an expense account 
of the amounts of money he pays out, because every Member 
of this body yearly is paying money out of his own pocket 
to attend to Government business, and that money is never 
returned to him; whereas those who are at the head of 
small bureaus, many of whom draw salaries certainly as 
large as those drawn by Members of the Senate, and some 
drawing salaries in excess of that amount, have innumer- 
able assistants, and are privileged to use the long-distance 
telephone service at any time they desire. When a Senator 
picks up a long-distance telephone to use it on official busi- 
ness, and the bill comes in at the end of the month, does 
the Government pay it? It does not. The Senator himself 
pays it. I personally happen to know many Members of 
this body who are so greatly interested in the prompt trans- 
action of Federal business that they do not hesitate a mo- 
ment to utilize the long-distance telephone service for that 
purpose, but they pay the bill at the end of the month. 

Something was said on the floor of the Senate a moment 
ago by my distinguished colleague from the State of Ken- 
tucky to the effect that a statement was made through the 
columns of the press by someone in regard to the franking 
of personal mail. I do not make a charge against the press 
for this statement, because I do not hold the press ac- 
countable for it. I think a more honorable body of men 
cannot be found upon the face of the earth than the gen- 
tlemen who are affiliated with the publishing world; but it 
has been said that one representative of the press stated 
that we frank our personal mail. 

I know that I have a very large personal mail, and it 
costs me a considerable amount of money every month to 
purchase the postage stamps to convey the letters I write 
to various points in the United States to which they are 
addressed. 

Mr. President, a great hue and cry is raised; someone is 
opposed to Senators merely accepting that in connection 
with their salaries which is provided under the law. There 
are Senators who every month pay out money for extra 
stenographic services, but the Government does not return 
them that money, though each Government bureau in 
Washington may have all the help it finds necessary to 
answer correspondence. But are Senators permitted that? 
They are not. 

I can speak only for myself. I know that for more than 
2 years past I have paid out a considerable amount of 
money from my salary in employing stenographers in addi- 
tion to the stenographic services provided me by the Gov- 
ernment, to answer the Government’s mail. 

My State is not a large State. Of course, I claim that it 
is the most historic State in the Union, the most progres- 
sive State in the Union, the finest State in the Union, just 
as the Representative of every other State makes similar 
claims for his State. We have a population of 3,500,000 in 
North Carolina. My people are very intelligent. In North 
Carolina we believe in the education of the masses, and not 
in confining educational activities to the classes. The result 
is that North Carolinians are a very literate people. They 
write. They love to write, and when they write, they want 
an answer at once, and if they do not get it at once, they 
raise hell about it. [Laughter.] 

I endeavor to answer my mail promptly, but on account 
of the great volume of mail I receive, in order to do that, I 
have found it necessary to employ additional stenographers 
from time to time, and I have found that necessary over 
the course of the past 2 years. As my reputation has grown 
for answering mail promptly, the volume of my mail has 
increased, and if it continues to grow, I will have to pay out 
all of my salary for,enough stenographers to answer my mail. 

Do we get any help in that direction? We do not. The 
bureaus here in Washington can have all the assistance they 
want. They can use the long-distance telephone service as 
frequently as they desire. But in this instance Senators are 
merely asking that they be provided an opportunity to accept 
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that which is given them under the law, and there is a great 
hue and cry about it in the United States Senate. 

Mr, President, I listened with a great deal of interest a 
moment ago to my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. I wish he were here now. I wanted 
to pay him a tribute. I see sitting in his place in the Senate 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], upon whom 
I am pleased to look, because to look at him is always an 
inspiration to me. I am going to use him as an illustration. 

I recall that when I was in his State of Nevada only a 
few years ago, when I went there for the purpose of adver- 
tising North Carolina to the people who live in his State, I 
found the Senator, this representative of the State of Nevada, 
traveling all over the State of Nevada at his own expense, 
looking after the interests of the Government in conjunction 
with the interests of the people of the State of Nevada. So 
I dare say we could go into the State of any Senator and 
find him looking after the interests of the people and travel- 
ing at his own expense. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we ought to bear in mind 
that we are in complete control of the situation. It does 
not seem to me to be very logical to say that this is the law, 
therefore we must live up to the law. We make the law. 
We fix our own salaries, and we fix our own mileage. There 
is no one to supervise or control it. If the law is in and of 
itself an unwise law, it is the Members of Congress who 
have permitted it to remain on the books. Congress passed 
it, and through all these years of discussion Congress has 
refused in any way to modify it. 

There are a great many onerous things connected with 
the Senate. The salary seems insufficient as we hear this 
afternoon, but nobody resigns. Senators pay out most of 
their salaries for clerk hire, but they make a heroic effcrt to 
get back. 

The fact is that we are exceedingly well pleased with our 
positions, and we are particularly well pleased for the rea- 
son, of course, that we are privileged to pay out most of our 
salaries for clerk hire and advise our constituents of all 
we are doing for our country. 

Mr. President, I think this provision for 20 cents a mile is 
discreditable to the Senate of the United States. It cannot 
be defended before any constituency in the United States. 
Put aside, now, the newspapers, put aside the criticism which 
comes from other sources, it cannot be defended before our 
constituencies, for the reason that they would say, “You 
made the law. You have refused to change it. You fixed 
the mileage. You have refused to change it. It is up to 
you. It is no excuse to say to me, a taxpayer of the United 
States, that it is a bad law, when you are the authors of the 
law.” 

In addition to the 20 cents a mile, it is proposed to pay 
practically 20 cents a mile more for a single session. That 
is the practical effect of it. 

The able Senator from Alabama says we are appropriat- 
ing for the regular session. Very well. We are. And if 
we could have restrained our desires during the extraordi- 
nary session and not appropriated for the extraordinary 
session, we would be in a position to appropriate for the 
regular session properly. But we hastened to appropriate 
for the extraordinary session when we knew we would not 
be here over 30 days, and now we are in a position where 
it is argued that this is a regular session, and that we are 
entitled to an appropriation as for a regular session. 

Mr. President, I do not care to.argue this matter further. 
I have had it up in the Senate for the last 15 years. I 
think perhaps the Senate some day will change the law, 
and pay the actual expenses of Senators, and proceed as 
other people proceed with reference to drawing upon the 
Public Treasury. 

For the present, Mr. President, I move to strike out 
“$51,000” in line 2 on page 2, and if that amendment shall 
be agreed to, of course it will be necessary to change the 
figures in the $102,000. 

On this I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am surprised: to hear the 
Senator from Idaho say that because we made the law we 
ought to violate it. It is true we made the law; and I am 
not defending the law. 

I know the efforts which have been made by the Senator 
from Idaho to change the law. I have always supported 
him in trying to change the law. I, myself, have offered 
several amendments providing that only actual expenses be 
paid, but my amendments have not been adopted. 

However, we now have the law before us. It does not 
make any difference who proposed the law, it is the law, and 
are we going to violate it? I could not argue the way I do 
if I had any personal interest in the matter. I do not have 
any personal interest in the matter. I shall receive nothing 
out of it anyway, under any consideration. I would not 
accept the money even if the amendment of the committee 
should be defeated and every Member should be allowed 
mileage who wants to accept it. I took such a position once 
before when we passed a law making provision for payment 
of mileage when one session ran into another. I then re- 
fused to accept the mileage. I will do so again. However, 
so long as the law says that I am entitled to a salary of 
$10,000 a year, I have never hesitated to accept it. I do not 
hesitate to take what the law gives me. 

As I understand, a Senator who does not go home and 
come back again between sessions is not entitled to mileage 
as a matter of law, and he could not recover it in a court 
of justice anywhere in the land. I may be wrong in that 
respect. Perhaps I do not understand the law. As the 
Senator from Alabama said, I may be mistaken about that. 

I confess I have not looked up the law covering that mat- 
ter for a great many years. As a matter of fact, I do not 
think I ever looked it up after the decision to which I 
referred. Iam perfectly satisfied that the substance of that 
decision is as I have stated it to be, that mileage is not a 
part of the salary; that mileage is to pay for coming to 
Washington and going home. Too much money is probably 
provided for the purpose. However, it seems to me we 
ought to allow those who are entitled to traveling expenses 
to receive them, and under the law we ought to provide for 
them. 

I do not believe we are doing our duty unless we do that. 
The Senator who goes home and who comes back is, as I 
see it, as a matter of law entitled to mileage, and he ought 
to get the same mileage that all of us received in the special 
session. I presume we all took the mileage then. It was 
granted to us and we were entitled to it. We took it. No 
one is ashamed of that. We did not violate any law when 
we took if. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that that is the only ques- 
tion involved in this discussion. Are those Members who 
went home and came back to the regular session during the 
interval that existed between the adjournment of the extraor- 
dinary session and the convening of the regular session, as 
a matter of law, entitled to their mileage? If they are, the 
courts are open to them if we should refuse to give it to 
them, and they can get a judgment for it. It is true they 
could not collect it unless we appropriated the money. That 
is true in every other case. If we did not appropriate for 
our salaries we would not get them. 

The fact that a Member of Congress pays out more than 
his mileage when he travels on official business, as the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and the Senator from Nevada suggested, 
cannot be advanced as an argument in connection with this 
discussion. Does anyone in the Senate advocate a law pro- 
viding that the expenses of a Senator on such trips should 
be paid? We all take trips. If we passed a law requiring 


payment to all Senators and Representatives of expenses on 
such trips, they could travel all the time and get paid for it. 
It is just one of those things that we in our position have to 
contend with. If we feel that we ought to go to our homes 
to look after a flood-control question we should not expect 
the Government to pay our expenses home and back again. 
There is no law making such a provision. Simply because 
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we have provided that kind of a law for someone else in an 
executive department is no reason why we should be paid 
for such expenses without a law which makes such provision. 

I do not believe there is anything wrong with paying a 
Member of Congress what the law provides he should receive. 
It may be too much. The mileage is too high. I should 
like to have the law amended and make different provision 
with respect to mileage. It may be that a Member has a 
conscience which does not permit him to accept it. That is 
all right. Another Member, however, may say, “The law 
gives me this money. I am entitled to it.” If the law 
provides for it, why should he not receive it? It is a ques- 
tion between him and his conscience as to whether or not he 
should take it. At least it is legal for him to take it. I do 
not see any reason why we should not provide an appropria- 
tion for the payment of compensation when we have passed 
a law providing for it. When we have passed a law it should 
be our sacred duty not to violate it. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho ought to be defeated, and that 
the committee amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I do not advocate 
the violation of the law. I made no statement which would 
justify any such conclusion. I do not know of any law 
which requires us either in letter or in spirit to make this 
double appropriation, and certainly there is no law to justify 
the amendment which the able Senator from Nebraska 
advocates. That provides for paying one Senator mileage 
and not the other Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The other Senator is not entitled to mile- 
age because he did not do any traveling. Because he did not 
do any traveling he is not entitled to mileage. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us suppose that the Senator went home 
in connection with his personal affairs, or to see his family; 
that his going home was in no wise connected with public 
affairs; does the Senator propose to say that the law covers 
that kind of travel? If it does, then as the able Senator 
from North Carolina said, a Member can go home 15 or 
20 times for the purpose of looking after his private business, 
and be paid mileage for each trip. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he cannot go home 15 or 20 times and 
be paid. 

Mr. BORAH. Why not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Because there is no law providing for such 
payment, but there is a law providing for the payment of 
mileage to a Member if he comes to Washington to a 
regular or a special session. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no law on the statute books pro- 
viding for mileage when a Member returns home at a time 
when there is only a 3- or 4-day interval between two ses- 
sions. There is no law providing for any such thing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator going to differentiate as to 
time? Suppose we adjourned one day after we convened? 
What would be the difference between such a case and the 
case of Congress adjourning after a session covering a 
regular period, so long as we adjourned and allowed suffi- 
cient time for Members to go home if they wanted to? 

Mr. BORAH. How is the Senator going to differentiate 
between whether the Member went home on business or 
otherwise? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not differentiate. The law does 
not differentiate either, and I would not undertake to dif- 
ferentiate. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would not differentiate if he 
could get the money under the circumstances? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not take the money under 
such circumstances. The Senator has no right to make that 
statement either. I would not take the money under such 
circumstances and I have not taken the money under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. BORAH. That is exactly what I mean. The Senator 
can use his own pleasure about construing it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall do that. I thank the Senator very 
much for giving me that privilege. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] on page 2, line 2. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I make a point of order 
against the committee amendment on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, that it changes the 
method of payment, and provides for payment to a special 
group of Senators who would have to make proof in order 
to qualify under the amendment. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, before the present occu- 
pant of the chair rules, let me say that this amendment is 
not legislation on an appropriation bill. It is a limitation 
on an appropriation. Limitations on appropriations have 
been the rule ever since I have been a member of the 
Appropriations Committee. We may limit an appropriation 
in any way we wish without legislating on an appropria- 
tion bill, 

I therefore feel that since this limitation is so worded as 
to confine the mileage only to Senators who travel, it is not 
legislation. It is nothing more than a limitation on the 
amount of money appropriated. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I cannot agree with the 
Senator from Maryland, because the amendment changes 
the law. The amendment is not by way of a reduction. It 
provides that those of us who did not happen to go home 
shall not receive any mileage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLAR in the chair.) 
The entire provision reads as follows: 

For mileage of the President of the Senate and of Senators, 
$102,000, of which $51,000 shall be available immediately for the 
third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress: Provided, That no 
part of the appropriation made available for the third session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress contained in this paragraph shall be 
paid to any Senator who did not return to his home State during 
the time between the second and third sessions of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Provided, That no part of the appropriation made available 
for the third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress contained in 
this paragraph shall be paid to any Senator who did not return 
to his home State during the time between the second and third 
sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 


The point of order is made against the amendment because 
it is opposed to the law. The Chair will read the law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is a motion to recess in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not at the present 
moment. 

Section 43 of title II of the code provides as follows: 


Sec. 43. Mileage of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates: 
Each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall receive mileage 
at the rate of 20 cents per mile, to be estimated by the nearest 
route usually traveled in going to and returning from each regular 
session. 


The Chair further reads from the rules and manual of the 
United States Senate, page 123: 


The compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 
in Congress shall be $10,000 per annum; and in addition thereto, 
mileage at the rate of 20 cents per mile, to be estimated by the 
nearest route usually traveled in going to and returning from 
each regular session: Provided, That hereafter mileage accounts of 
Senators shall be certified by the President of the Senate, and those 
of Representatives and Delegates by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives (14 Stat. 323). 


From the same page the Chair reads further: 


Mileage for two sessions only, to be paid in the following manner, 
to wit: On the first day of each regular session, each Senator, 
Representative, and Delegate shall receive his mileage for one 
session; and at the beginning of the second regular session of the 
Congress each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall receive 
his mileage for such second session (11 Stat. 48). 


Again: 

On the first day of the first session of each Congress, or as soon 
thereafter as he may be in attendance and apply, each Senator, 
Representative, and Delegate shall receive his mileage as now 
allowed by law; and on the first day of the second, or any sub- 
5 1 5 session, he shall receive his mileage as now allowed (11 
Stat. 367). 
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The Chair thinks he should add that this afternoon a ruling 
was made by the President pro tempore of the Senate to the 
effect that when there is an established law—and this is an 
established law—an amendment of this kind would not be in 
order. The Chair cites that decision just made by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. The Chair does not see the President 
pro tempore in the Chamber at the moment, but the deci- 
sion was made just a little while ago. 

Under the provisions of law referred to and the ruling of 
the President pro tempore, the present occupant of the chair 
holds that the point of order is well taken and that the 
amendment is not in order. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. Does not that decision necessitate the recom- 
mittal of the bill to the Appropriations Committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The President pro tempore 
of the Senate established another rule this afternoon, which 
is to the effect that a point of order made as to a particular 
provision is made only as to that provision, and not as to the 
bill and therefore does not send the bill back to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair make one 
further statement? This is a matter which applies to every 
Senator; and, in perfect fairness, the Chair hopes some Sen- 
ator will appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to do so, Mr, President. I 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, before proceeding to con- 
sider that question, let me say that I understood it was 
agreed that whatever action might be taken on the Senate 
mileage should apply to the House mileage on page 12. I 
ask unanimous consent that the action on the Senate mile- 
age now under consideration shall apply, when taken, to 
the provision relating to the mileage of Members of the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the pend- 
ing question should be passed upon before that request is 
made. 

The Senator from Nebraska appeals from the ruling of 
the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate? Those holding that 
it should will vote “yea,” and those holding that it should not 
will vote “nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, although there is no roll 
call, any Senator voting to sustain the Chair does not neces- 
sarily indicate his opposition to the amendment of the 
committee. It is one thing to sustain the decision of the 
Chair in establishing a rule and precedent of the Senate, 
and it is another thing for a Senator to express his opposi- 
tion to or approval of any amendment which is offered. 
It ought to be understood that in voting we are not pass- 
ing upon the merits of the question, but are voting on the 
parliamentary ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled, and 
the ruling has been appealed from. The question is for 
the Senate to decide. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
on this matter. 

The Senator from Maryland has really stated the prop- 
osition as I understand it. It seems to me this amendment 
perfectly clearly is a limitation upon an appropriation. 

The bill contains this provision: 

For mileage of the President of the Senate and of Senators, 
$102,000, of which $51,000 shall be available immediately for the 
third session of the 75th Congress: Provided, That no part of the 
appropriation made available for the third session of the 75th 

contained in this paragraph shall be paid to any Senator 


Co: 
who did not return to his home State during the time between 
the second and third sessions of the 75th Congress. 
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If that is not a strict limitation on an appropriation, I 
never saw one in my life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is: Shall the 
ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
{Putting the question.] In the opinion of the Chair, the 
ayes have it. The ayes have it, and the ruling of the Chair 
is sustained, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the effect of what we have 
just done, as I understand, is to restore the language which 
the bill contained when it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to strike out the Senate committee amend- 
ment. Having done that in the case of the appropriation 
for mileage of Senators, the Senate having already changed 
the appropriation for mileage of Representatives so that 
the two would read in the same way, it is only fair that I 
now move that the amendment on page 12, beginning with 
line 5 and ending with line 12, which would have made the 
House mileage provision like the Senate mileage provision, 
be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will have to ask 
unanimous consent or move to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that has been done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It has been done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It has already been reconsidered. The 
amendment now appears in the bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and the committee amendment on page 
12, lines 6 to 12, inclusive, is rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask that the clerks at 
the desk be authorized to change the totals where necessary 
to conform to the amendments adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that or- 
der will be made. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I move that the bill be 
amended on page 24 by striking out all between the colon 
in line 19 and the period in line 22. The language which 
should be eliminated is as follows: 

Provided further, That the Capitol Police Board is hereby au- 
thorized to detail police from the House and Senate Office Build- 
ings to work on the Capitol Grounds. 

If this amendment is not made, Senate policemen will be 
engaged in landscape gardening when they should be pro- 
tecting Government property and preserving order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
senior Senator from Maryland, in charge of the bill, to accept 
an amendment on page 8, line 7, changing the word “three” 
to “four.” The amendment would result in increasing the 
salary of four assistant doorkeepers instead of three, making 
four the number who would be permitted to draw a salary of 
$2,400 each. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that it would not be feasible to deal with the matter in this 
way, for another reason. Even if it were meritorious, what 
the Senator proposes is to increase from three to four the 
number of assistant doorkeepers who receive specified sal- 
aries, without decreasing the other allotment from which 
the pay of the assistant doorkeeper would come. The two 
amendments would have to be considered together. I will 
say to the Senator that I think he would be well advised at 
this late hour not to offer that amendment, because it might 
put us in a position where we could not correct it in con- 
ference. If he will bring the subject before us next time, we 
will give it consideration. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank the Senator. 
statement, I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
and open to further amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 


In view of his 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES BY OFFICERS OF BUREAU OF MARINE 
INSPECTION AND NAVIGATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3351) to amend the act of March 4, 1915, as amended, the act 
of June 23, 1936, section 4551 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended, and for other purposes, which were, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “That in 
the administration of section 13 of the act of March 4, 1915, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. III, title 46, sec. 
672), the act of June 23, 1936 (U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. III, 
title 46, sec. 391 (a)), and section 4551 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
Supp. III, title 46, sec. 643), any inspector of hulls, any in- 
spector of boilers, and any assistant inspector designated for 
that purpose by a board of local inspectors may issue certifi- 
cates of service, certificates of efficiency, tankermen’s cer- 
tificates, continuous-discharge books, and certificates of 
identification” and to amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to permit the issuance of certain certificates under the 
shipping laws by inspectors of hulls, inspectors of boilers, and 
designated assistant inspectors.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2986) to amend section 6 of the act approved May 27, 1936 
(49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380), which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 6 of the act of May 27, 1936 (49 Stat. L. 1380), 
entitled “An act to provide for a change in the designation of the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection to create a 
marine casualty investigation board and increase efficiency in 
administration of the steamboat inspection laws, and for other 
purposes“, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary of Commerce shall fix a reasonable rate 
of extra compensation for overtime services of local inspectors of 
steam vessels and their assistants, United States shipping com- 
missioners and their deputies and assistants, and customs officers 
and employees, who may be required to remain on duty between 
the hours of 5 o'clock p. m. and 8 o'clock a. m. or on Sundays or 
holidays to perform services in connection with the inspection 
of vessels or their equipment, supplying or signing on or dis- 
charging crews of vessels on the basis of one-half day's additional 
pay for each 2 hours or fraction thereof of at least 1 hour that the 
overtime extends beyond 5 o'clock p. m. (but not to exceed 2% 
days’ pay for the full period from 5 o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock a. m.) 
and 2 additional days’ pay for Sunday or holiday duty. The said 
extra compensation for overtime services shall be paid by the 
master, owner, or agent of such vessel to the local United States 
collector of customs or his representative who shall deposit such 
collection into the Treasury of the United States to an appropri- 
ately designated receipt account. The amount of the receipts so 
covered during the fiscal year 1936 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated and made available for payment of extra compensa- 
tion for overtime services to the several employees entitled thereto 
according to rates fixed therefor by the Secretary of Commerce: 
Provided, That effective July 1, 1936, and thereafter, the amounts 
of such collections received by the said collector of customs or his 
representative shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts; and the payments of such extra compensation to the 
several employees entitled thereto shall be made from the annual 
appropriations for salaries and expenses of the Bureau: Provided 
further, That to the extent that the annual appropriations, which 
are hereby authorized to be made from the general fund of the 
Treasury, are insufficient, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury such additional 
amounts as may be necessary, to the extent that the amounts of 
such receipts are in excess of the amounts appropriated: Provided 
further, That such extra compensation shall be paid if such officers 
or employees have been ordered to report for duty and have so 
reported, whether the actual inspection of the vessel or her equip- 
ment, or the supplying, or signing on, or discharging crews takes 
place or not: And provided further, That in those ports where 
customary working hours are other than those hereinabove men- 
tioned, the local inspectors of steam vessels, United States shipping 
commissioners, on collectors of customs, as the case may be, are 
vested with authority to regulate the hours of such employees so 
as to agree with prevailing working hours in said ports, but 


nothing contained in this proviso shall be construed in any manner 
to alter the length of a working day for the local inspectors, their 
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assistants, the United States shipping commissioners and their 
deputies and assistants, or customs officers and employees, or the 
Overtime pay herein fixed.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONTROL OF SOIL EROSION, ETC.—CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2221) to facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood 
damage originating upon lands within the exterior bound- 
aries of the Cache National Forest in the State of Utah, 
which was, on page 2, line 3, after the word “resources”, to 
insert “other than mineral.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF WAR DEPARTMENT 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 10291, making 
appropriations for the civil activities of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10291) making appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for civil functions 
administered by the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. I now ask that the bill be laid aside 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside, in order that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] may present another 
matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that 
order will be made. 

REAPPORTIONMENT OF COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, earlier in the 
day I asked unanimous consent for the consideration of a 
bill proposing an amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE} 
indicated his intention of offering an amendment pertaining 
to flue-cured tobacco. The bill was laid over at the time 
because of the necessity of perfecting that amendment. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the bill to which I re- 
fer, Senate bill 3949, be taken up for consideration, the un- 
finished business having been temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3949) to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (h) of section 344 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting, immediately after “Secretary” and before the colon, the 
following: “and any part of the acreage allotted to individual farms 
in the State which it is determined, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, will not be planted to cotton in 
the year for which the allotment is made, shall be deducted from 
the allotments to such farms and may be apportioned, in amounts 
determined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable, to farms 
receiving allotments which the Secretary determines are inade- 
quate and not representative in view of the past production of 
cotton and the acreage diverted from the production of cotton on 
such farms under the agricultural conservation program in the 
immediately preceding year.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, confusion has arisen about 
the allotments provided under the Farm Act. I had hoped 
I could have the amendment necessary to correct that con- 
fusion made at this time. It is not germane to this amend- 
ment, but it is a very essential amendment. 

I desire the attention’ of those particularly interested in 
the tobacco allotment. Just in a word, the law provides 
that the tobacco shall be allotted on the basis af poundage. 
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All of us know that if that be done, no man can plant 
exactly the acreage required to make a certain exact 
poundage. 

Under the ruling of the Department the soil-erosion and 
domestic-allotment provisions have been joined with the 
poundage provision, so that allotments are being made 
according to the acreage, which the law does not contem- 
plate. A man is given a certain number of pounds as his 
allotment. Along with it, or antecedent to it, he is told 
how many acres of tobacco he may plant. The acreage has 
nothing in the world to do with it. The law provides that 
he be given a poundage allotment. If he exceeds that 
poundage, there is a penalty. But the acreage has nothing 
whatever to do with his poundage allotment. 

If he were allotted, say, 10,000 pounds, and he planted 
an acreage which he thought, taking the average of the 
weather might make his 10,000, and he made 12,000, under 
the law he could either sell the extra 2,000, or he could lay 
it aside and not sell it. I repeat the acreage has nothing 
to do with the tobacco allotment. 

However, the administrative officials have brought in the 
question of acreage under the Soil Erosion and Conservation 
Act, so that they have given some planters an acreage which 
could in no sense produce the poundage to which the 
planters were entitled. 

I desire, therefore, to offer an amendment, to the effect 
that the administrators shall in no sense consider acreage 
in the tobacco allotments, but allot each farmer his pound- 
age, and if he encroaches upon his diverted acres, no com- 
pensation shall be given him for the extent to which he may 
thus encroach, but it shall not interfere with the balance 
of his conservation and domestic-allotment payments. 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
submit the amendment to which I referred earlier in the 
debate, and, in case the bill shall not be passed this evening, 
I ask that it be printed in the Recor», and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to 
lie on the table, to be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill a new section, as follows: 

“Sec.3. Section 313 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
od koh aa is amended by adding at the end thereof the 

“*(1) In case of flue-cured tobacco the national quota for 1938 
is increased by a number of pounds required to provide for each 
State in addition to the State poundage allotment a poundage not 
in excess of 2 percent of the allotment which shall be apportioned 
in amounts which the Secretary determines to be fair and reason- 
able to farms in the State receiving allotments under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, which the 
determines are inadequate. 

“*(g) Nothing in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and/or the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, shall be construed to authorize the Secretary 
to limit the poundage allotment made to farms under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to tobacco produced 
upon the acreage allotted to such farms, but each producer of such 
tobacco shall be permitted to plant such acreage as will produce 
his poundage allotment, any excess production to be subject to 
other applicable provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended.’” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that in the amendment which I have offered there is 
a provision which, while it may not adequately cover exactly 
what the Senator has in mind, certainly in the House could 
be made to cover it, or in conference could be elaborated so 
as to cover the exact point the Senator has in mind. 

The amendment I have offered merely restores 2 percent 
to the tobacco quota for each State, which the Senate orig- 
inally agreed to, and which was cut down. in conference, 
and there is the additional provision to which the Senator. 
refers, to wit: That notwithstanding the acreage allotment, 
the poundage allotment shall be controlling, and that each 
farmer shall be allowed to plant a sufficient acreage to 
produce the poundage. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I make the suggestion 
that a good many of us are interested in the tobacco situa- 
tion, and it is not quite satisfactory to adopt an amendment 
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hastily, on the floor of the Senate, when it has not been 
considered, and has not even been printed. I was wonder- 
ing whether the Senator from Oklahoma would not let this 
bill go over until tomorrow morning. I shall be glad to 
cooperate to get it up the first thing tomorrow. But in view 
of the fact that it seems that a new proposition is being 
brought forward pertaining to tobacco, it might be well to 
let it go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. The only type of tobacco involved is the 
cigarette tobacco, the bright flue-cured tobacco. It affects 
only the States of North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s amendment does that, 
but does not the suggestion of the Senator from South 
Carolina include other tobaccos? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, it is not intended to include anything 
but the fiue-cured tobacco, as I understand. The Senator 
from South Carolina Goes not intend by his amendment to 
affect any tobacco except the flue-cured, does he? 

Mr. SMITH. Just the flue-cured. I do not know whether 
or not there has been any complaint in regard to the other 
varieties of tobacco, but I do know that there is confusion 
worse confounded as to flue-cured tobacco. 

As an illustration, some men who have been producing 
the minimum amount allowed under the law, 3,200 pounds, 
were allotted an acreage which could not in any way make 
the 3,200 pounds and the law provides that all those who 
have made 3,200 and more are entitled to 3,200 as a basis, 
and then have their percentage of the balance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean that although 
the law authorized a minimum of 3,200 pounds 

Mr. SMITH. Where it has been made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where it has been made—that in guess- 
ing at the number of acres which will produce 3,200 pounds, 
they have been allotted a certain number of acres on the 
ground that it is presumed that amount of acreage will 
produce 3,200 pounds, and if it does not produce that 
much 

Mr. SMITH. No; the administrators have not considered 
the poundage at all, but under the Conservation and Ero- 
sion Act, which is called the Domestic Allotment Act, the pro- 
ducers are allotted acreage without any reference to what 
poundage they could make. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Early in the day I explained my attitude 
in regard to the cotton provision. I concur in the provi- 
sion offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. It is an effort 
to distribute equitably the “frozen” acreage. 

Now a proposal is submitted as to tobacco, and I have 
not had time to study it. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce!] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
suggest a further amendment. I think I shall ask that all 
amendments go over until tomorrow. I could call for the 
regular order, which, of course, would take the matter over, 
but I do not desire to do that. I want the proposals brought 
up at 12 o’clock tomorrow, so that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the record and see what effect the other 
suggestions will have on the fundamental law which we 
enacted at the present session of the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am in hearty accord with 
the provisions of the amendment to the law proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McNARY. I know that. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as flue-cured tobacco is concerned, 
the present manner in which the law is being administered 
has created such dissatisfaction that I do not believe we 
can ever get another tobacco-control law passed. It is 
clearly to define what the legislation meant that the amend- 
ment is offered, and I should like to have it go over so that 
we might have a clear understanding of what is involved. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
there seems to be some controversy in reference to the matter 
which the Senator from South Carolina has been discussing, 
and there seems to be no question of controversy in regard 
to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Okla- 
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homa, which is being fostered by the senior Senator from 
North Carolina, and in view of the fact that it will “un- 
freeze,” according to the information I have, about 100,000 
acres of cotton land in North Carolina, I hope there will be 
no objection to immediate consideration of the amendment, 
and its adoption at this time. I do not believe there is any 
objection to it whatsoever. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am in accord with what 
the Senator has said, but the parliamentary situation is that 
two amendments to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma have been suggested, covering tobacco, and 
they all go together. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a proper statement. 

Mr. McNARY. If there is objection to the matter going 
over until tomorrow I shall ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think there will be any objec- 
tion. Let it go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). The amendment will be passed over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair) laid before the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting the nomination of Webster 
J. Oliver, of New York, to be Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of customs, New York City, vice Joseph R. Jackson, 
resigned, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(For nomination this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers for pro- 
motion in the Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported favorably the nomination of Harry S. Muir, of 
Minneapolis, to be regional director of the Farm Security 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 

He also, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry post- 
masters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the calendar, 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Alexander 
Murchie to be United States attorney for the district of New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Donald A. 
Draughon to be United States marshal for the district of 
Puerto Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of George P. Al- 
derson to be United States marshal for the southern district 
of West Virginia, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 
The legislative clerk read the nomination of Howard T. 
Cole, of Georgia, to be regional director, Region III. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 5 of the Execu- 
tive Calendar, as No. 1076, appears the name of Joseph 
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Y. Fraser, to be postmaster at Colorado, Tex. The Texas 
Senators ask that that nomination be recommitted to the 
committee. I ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation referred to by the Senator from Tennessee will be 
recommitted to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask that the nomination of Wil- 
liam A. Farek, to be postmaster at Schulenburg, Tex., being 
Executive Calendar No. 1078, be likewise recommitted to the 
committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that all the 
other nominations of postmasters on the calendar, with the 
exception of the two which have been recommitted to the 
committee, be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters on the calendar, with the ex- 
ception of the two recommitted to the committee, are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calendar. 

RECESS 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 4, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nominations received by the Senate Tuesday, May 3 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Webster J. Oliver, of New York, to be Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of customs, New York City, vice Hon. 
Joseph R. Jackson, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate Tuesday, May 3 p 


(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Alexander Murchie to be United States attorney for the 

district of New Hampshire. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Donald A. Draughon to be United States marshal for the 
district of Puerto Rico. 

George P. Alderson to be United States marshal for the 
southern district of West Virginia. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 

Howard T. Cole to be regional director, Region III, in the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. 

PoSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

Verna C. Payne, Arkansas City. 

James T. Alderson, Malvern, 

Lola B. Gregory, Portland. 

COLORADO 

William J. Murphy, Breckenridge. 

Robert P, James, Cedaredge. 

Perry N. Cameron, De Beque. 

Glenn G. Ellington, Delta. 

Michael J. Brennan, Durango. 


Ithal Jenkins, Eads. 

Melvin F, Hofstetter, Hayden. 

Sadie P. Aspaas, Ignacio. 

Robert R. Menhennett, Kremmling. 
Carlos M. Wilson, La Junta, 
William H. Harkrader, Las Animas, 
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Gus C. Flake, Manitou Springs. 
Myrtle Hufty, Paonia, | 
Rice A. Palmer, Redcliff. | 
Grover C. Huffnagle, Ridgway. 
James F. North, Rocky Ford. 
John W. Anson, Silt. 
Alta M. Cassietto, Telluride. 
George S. Niebuhr, Walsenburg. 
Charles L. Dickson, Westcliffe. 
GUAM 
James H. Underwood, Guam. 
ILLINOIS 
James E. Muckian, Calumet City. 
Margaret Echols, Flossmoor. 
KANSAS 
John C. Cox, Augusta. 
Beulah H. Stewart, Baldwin City. 
Alvin M. Johnson, Canton. 
Sam C. Scott, Conway Springs. 
Lula E. Kempin, Corning. 
Roger M. Wiliams, Lawrence, 
Henderson E. Six, Lyons. 
Charles E. Mansfield, McCune. 
John W. Sheridan, Paola. 
Ronald E. Mangrum, Pittsburg. 
Anne W. Van Bebber, Troy. 
LOUISIANA 
Samual Haas, Alexandria. 
Edwin R. Ford, Jonesville. 
Annie B. Netterville, Newellton. 
MAINE 
Arnold D. Chase, Kezar Falls. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Frankie M. Storm, Benoit. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Arthur P. Varney, Alton. 
Irving H. Brown, Campton. 
David V. Cahalane, Charlestown. 
Clarence A. Burt, Concord. 
James J. Cavanaugh, Dover. 
Frank B. Farley, Dublin. 
Joseph A. Gorman, Durham. 
Willis E. Herbert, Franconia. 
Joseph A. Desrosiers, Greenville. 
William F. Keating, Hill. 
George W. Moulton, Lisbon, 
Jeremiah D. Hallisey, Nashua. 
Benjamin H. Dodge, New Boston. 
Robert E. Gould, Newport. 
Lottie B. Farnsworth, North Rochester. 
David F. Jackson, Pittsfield. 
Polycarpe Tardif, Somersworth. | 
Edward S. Perkins, Sunapee. 
Richard U. Cogswell, Warner. 
Marion H. Weeks, Warren. 
Margaret A. Laughery, Whitefield. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Henry D. Mack, Dickey. 
Orpha B. Wells, Robinson. 
OHIO 
Ela M. Manson, Apple Creek. 
John M. Hudson, Bigprairie. 
Frank G. Schalmo, Canal Fulton. 
Lloyd D. Poorman, Dalton. 
Charles Fishley, Mineral City. 
Charles A. Hart, Minerva. 
Robert J. Hickin, Rittman. 
OKLAHOMA 


Jessie Shi, Stratford. 
SAMOA 


David J. McMullin, Pago Pago. 
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TEXAS 
Milton L. Burleson, El Paso. 
Carl R. Nall, Sherman. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Alvaro de Lugo, Charlotte Amalie. 
Bartholin R. Larsen, Christiansted. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, our changeless friend, we pray that we 
may greet this day with reverence for the blessings and op- 
portunities it bestows. Thou who art the Lord of heaven 
and earth, we beseech Thee to make us big, generous, and 
self-giving, and altogether worthy of the name we bear. 
These are the golden settings of a soul wondrously strength- 
ened by the spirit of God. Let us in Thy holy name make 
ceaseless effort. against social injustice, poverty, and igno- 
rance; but, blessed Lord, keep us ever mindful of the real 
problem of each life which must be solved. We turn to Thee 
for the healing of the evils which only Thou canst cure. 
Great and marvelous are Thy works; righteous and true are 
Thy ways. Thou art the king of the ages; Thou only art 
holy. In the name of our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 10066) entitled “An act to amend 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other 
purposes,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Kinc, Mr. COPELAND, and 
Mr. Capper to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

GROUP HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on March 28 I introduced 
House Resolution 452 authorizing an investigation of the 
controversy between the organization known as the Group 
Health Association and the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia and the American Medical Association. This 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Rules. Since 
that time I have spoken on different occasions in support of 
that resolution. On April 25 I offered an amended resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 473, which would include an investi- 
gation of the activities of the organization, and so forth, of 
the Group Health Association itself. 

In a letter dated April 21 which I received from friends 
in my own district, attention was called to a letter some doc- 
tors had signed and sent to these friends asking them to find 
out from me what this resolution was all about. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to incorporate therein 
a copy of the second resolution I introduced, House Resolu- 
tion 473; a copy of the fetter from this doctor in my district; 
a copy of the letter the ather doctors sent to the doctors in 
my district; a copy of a letter that was written to me in 
response to a letter I sent to the doctors, and a letter written 
by one of the doctors to the organization. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

House Resolution 473 


Whereas group hospitalization and medical care on a periodical 
porayment basis are successfully rendering valuable services 
hroughout the United States; and dy 
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Whereas there is an unfortunate controversy as to the 
tion, objectives, and activities of Group Health Association, Inc., 
from the point of view of the medical ethics and the economic 
soundness and social desirability of this plan of rendering group 
medical and hospital care; and 

Whereas. the American Medical Association, various State and 
county medical societies, and the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia have been actively opposing the plan and operation of 
Group Health seri e Inc., and other similar groups organized 
as voluntary nonprofit associations for the purpose of protecting 
the health of their members; and Š 

Whereas it has been charged that such opposition by the Medi- 
cal Society of the District of Columbia has recently jeopardized 
the health and even endangered the life of one or more employees 
of Federal agencies who are members of Group Health Association; 
and 


Whereas members, officers, and employees of the American Medi- 
cal Association and its affiliates, in correspondence, published 
articles, and statements have misrepresented the activities, con- 
tractual relations, and policies of Group Health Association, Ine., 
with regard to its members, their physicians, and the public in a 
seemingly deliberate attempt to injure and destroy this association; 
and 

Whereas the Medical Society of the District of Columbia has 
directed its members to refuse to enter into consultation with 
physicians employed by members of Group Health Association, Inc., 
for the purpose of treating or advising Federal employees and their 
dependents who are members of such association, even though the 
physicians employed by the association are duly licensed to prac- 
tice medicine in the District. of Columbia; and 

Whereas it has been charged that certain hospitals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have denied the use of their facilities to duly 
qualified physicians employed by members of Group Health Asso- 
ciation, Inc., not upon the ground of lack of professional qualifica- 
tions but for the reasons that such physicians are not members 
of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia or are employed 
by a group not approved by said society; and 

Whereas charges have also been made that certain hospitals in 
the District of Columbia have denied admission to persons, mem- 
bers of Group Health Association, Inc., for mediical and surgical 
treatment by physicians of their own choosing, duly qualified and 
licensed, simply upon the ground that such physicians are not 
members of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia or are 
employed by a group not recognized by said society; and 

Whereas, while a certain physician employed by members of 
Group Health Association, Inc., has been expelled by the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia from membership in said so- 
ciety upon the ground that he is engaged in the practice of 
medicine for members of Group Health Association, Inc., other 
members of said society in good standing are permitted to engage 
in the contract practice of medicine with similar groups without 
question, all of which indicates that said society, by reason of 
prejudice and hostility against Group Health Association, Inc., is 
unjustly and possibly unlawfully discriminating against highly 
qualified, reputable, and duly licensed physicians employed by 


members of Group Health Association, Inc.; and 


Whereas the American Medical Association and its affiliates, local 
medical societies throughout the United States, are taking action 
to exclude or expel from membership in such societies licensed and 
reputable physicians who have become professionally associated 
with cooperative groups; and x 

Whereas, if such matters be true, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, its affiliates, and particularly the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are acting in contravention of their charters, in 
violation of law, and contrary to medical ethics and sound public 
policy; and 

Whereas a prel study of the situation indicates that, 
through the prejudice and hostility of responsible groups within 
the American Medical Association, its affiliates, and the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia, interference with reasonable 
competition among physicians in the United States is occasioned, 
and indicates that the free choice of physicians by patients in 
need of medical care and attention is being denied, a situation 
which jeopardizes the life and health, well-being, and general wel- 
fare of the public throughout the United States and the District 
of Columbia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of five 
Members of the House and that such committee be authorized and 
directed (1) to inquire into the organization, objectives, and activi- 
ties of Group Health Association, Inc., from the point of view of its 
effect upon medical ethics and the economic soundness and social 
desirability of this plan of operation; (2) to inquire into the 
activities of the American Medical Association, State and county 
medical societies, the Medical Soclety of the District of Columbia, 
and of their officers and members against members of the medical 
profession, Group Health Association, Inc., and other cooperative 
or contractual groups using the services of hospitals and physi- 
cians; (3) to determine whether the American Medical Association, 
its affiliates, the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, or 
any of them, are engaged in activities prejudicial and detrimental 
to the health, life, well-being, and general welfare of the public 
throughout the United States and the District of Columbia; (4) to 
ascertain whether the activities of such organizations against Group 
Health Association, Inc., or other groups having similar objectives 
and physicians employed in behalf of such groups, are in violation 
of law, in contravention of their charters, or contrary to medical 

ethics and sound public policy; and (5) to report to the House the 
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results of its investigation, together with such recommendations as 
it deems advisable. 

For the purposes of such investigation the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places, whether or not the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned; to hold such 
hearings; to require the attendance of such witnesses by subpena 
duces tecum; and to take such testimony as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas shall be issued under signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member thereof designated by him and shall be 
served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 


APRIL 21, 1938. 
Hon. Byron N. Scort, 
Congressman, Eighteenth District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Far: Enclosed you will find a letter written to me by a 
committee of physicians in this town. I am quite sure all of 
them are members of the Republican Party. It is self-explanatory. 
Evidently they are getting ready to turn the heat on you in the 
coming campaign. You can rest assured that I will not comply 
with the last request on page 2 unless it is your desire. I myself 
feel that according to your statement in form communication of 
April 4 that you have most excellent reasons for introduction of 
your resolution. Furthermore, I feel that any action you will take 
toward the medical profession and the public will be for the 
mutual benefit of both. Write me fully of your actions in this 
matter as you see fit. Also, in what way I can be of assistance in 
breaking down the evident uprising in your district by the medical 
profession as being anti-Scott if that is the objective of this letter 
sent to me. 

Yours truly, 


— 


APRIL 18, 1938. 
Hon. Byron N. Scott, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: You may or may not receive a flock of 
these inquiries, the society as a whole is rather slow in such mat- 
ters. However, once started have quite a powerful influence in 
our midst. 

Please let me hear from you. 

Kindest regards and all good wishes from each of us. 

Faithfully yours, 


Lone Beacu, CALIF., April 14, 1938. 

Dear Docror: The undersigned physicians who are sending you 
this letter have taken this action in order to emphasize the 
thought that physicians should be interested in civic as well as 

rofessional matters. In a short time the primary elections will 
upon us, at which time we should learn how candidates stand 
in relation to public health and associated work. 

A matter of special interest at the present moment was brought 
to our attention in press dispatches from Washington, and printed 
in Long Beach and other newspapers, in which it was stated that 
Congressman Byron N. Scorr, of our district, had submitted a 
resolution to the House of Representatives calling for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investigate the American Medical 
Association, with power to call for its books, subpena its em- 
ployees, etc. 

We do not know who or what inspired our Con; Scorr 
to draw up this resolution, etc., but as members of the medical 
profession, living in his district, we, and we hope, each of you, are 
anxious to have him send to you a copy of his resolution, and of 
his speeches in its favor, and any other information he may wish 
to give to us, his constituents, that would reveal to us the reasons 
for his action. 

We are therefore asking you to write the Honorable BYRoN N. 
Scorr, Congressman from California, Washington, D. C., to send 
you a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, his A. M. A. resolution, 
reasons, etc., as above indicated. 

If Congressman Scorr replies to your letter, may we request you 
to send it to the secretary of our informal committee, Dr. R. B. 
Eusden, Professional Building, Long Beach, Calif. 

We hope you will cooperate with us to this extent in this im- 


portant matter. 


Fraternally yours, 
Burns CHAFFEE, M. D. 


STERLING PILLSBURY, M. D. 
W. B. HNL, M. D. 


APRIL 18, 1938. 
Hon. Byron N. Scorr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Scorr: It has come to my attention that you have 
submitted a resolution to the House of Representatives calling for 
the appointment of a special committee to investigate the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, incorporating in the resolution the power 
to call for the books of the association, subpena its employees, and 
the like. I shall be interested in knowing the scope of this resolu- 
tion, as a member of medicine living in your district, and 
I therefore request that you favor me with a copy of the resolu- 
tion in question, and your speeches in regard to it, as well as 
any other information pertinent to the subject which will reveal 
the basis for the action. 

y yours, 


— ä 
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O pity not the soldiers dead who lie in quiet tombs - poor cheated 
sons of fate, but pity us who still hear war friends cry, who still 
must know the world is rife with hate. Thomas Curtis Clark. 

Dr. R. B. Evspon, APRIL 25,1938; 
Professional Building, Long Beach, Calif. 

DEAR DOCTOR AND ASSOCIATION: Your letter of April 14 has been 
recelved and is of especial interest to me for several reasons: 

First, because it shows me you are concerned, as all good citi- 
zens I think should be, as to what our official representatives— 
National, State, county, and municipal are doing to serve us. 

Second, because the subject of your inquiry concerns me, my 
colleagues, and my profession. 

Third, because Hon. Brron N. Scorr, during his nearly 3 years 
in Congress, has always been willing to discuss intelligently public 
questions with me personally, or by letter, most frankly, and has 
never insulted me by evasion or bluffing when asked about pend- 
ing or passed legislation. I cannot say so much for some of the 
other public servants, in equally responsible positions. I there- 
fore feel sure that Mr. Scorr has acted in good faith and has 
reasons for his actions in proposing a special committee “to investi- 
gate our A. M. A.” 

As you all know, I have for almost 50 taken a keen and 
active interest, and no small part in medical affairs, and in many 
allied agencies dealing with medicosocial, economic, and political 
problems affecting medicine and the public. I have in conse- 
quence formed some rather well-matured opinions concerning 
8 ethics, policies, and politics. May I apply some of these 

ere 

Up to comparatively recent times scientific medicine has been 

remarkable strides. While this has been going on our 
social attitudes have tended to lag behind; at the same time our 
political and economic endeavors have multiplied as never before. 
Along with these a militant political reactionary group have seized 
control of the A. M. A. and to some extent its affiliated branches. 


As a result I see the political forces in our organizations more | 


and more aligned with business reactionary groups organized to 
exploit rather than to serve the peop 

inevitable financial crash that followed I lay not at the door of 
any one political party but to an economic and social system that 
will lead us to a dictatorship or an aristocracy dominated by 
special privilege. The fear of socialized medical service is being 
forced upon us by the public, who, in desperation, are seeking 


against the wall with no plan to offer, because 

organized medicine has failed to meet the problem with a plan 

of their creation that is workable in a social order which we have 
helped to create. 

Farseeing men in our profession undertook such a study on a 

very wide scale of research. It was the committee on the cost of 

medical care. This brought the whole question into the open. 


instead of balking. 

This split in the A. M. A. was inevitable. The fight is now 
on in the States and in many county medical societies, and I say 
we already poorer in purse and in prestige than we would 
be had we lead the reform movement. At the A. M. A. meeting 
San Francisco this is bound to be the paramount 
issue. The public has a large stake in the outcome of this con- 
troversy, and I predict that the reactionary forces in our ranks 
must sooner or later meet their Waterloo. If they should win, it 
will be the end of our already waning democracy in medicine. 


why should we not welcome this investigation? If it is merely to 
put one side of the debate on the spot, it is an unworthy step. 
I shall write and ask him about this, and write you further when I 
hear from him. 
This is not a partisan political issue. If it were, I would have no 
part in it. 
Sincerely, 


Mr. Speaker, when we draw aside the curtain and look 
into the homes of more than half of the American people 
who are terrorized by the imminence of illness; when 
we visualize the cost of one operation—hundreds of dollars 
to be extracted from a meager income in installments 
over a period of years—we cannot help but applaud a 
Government that has taken up a cudgel in behalf of the 
health of the people. The efforts of Government in this di- 
rection are the outgrowth of barbarous necessities. Gov- 
ernment is moving to humanize our health problems and to 
bring the benefits of modern healing science to all of the 
people. Against this program there can be no rational argu- 
ment. The only opposition has come from organized medi- 
cine and a minority of aloof and callous citizens who have 
never faced the problem of want. There have been few 
chapters in the history of medicine so replete with selfish- 
ness as its opposition to the cooperative health plan inaugu- 
rated by employees of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


le. The World War and the ' 
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in Washington, D. C., late in 1937. This was merely an ef- 
fort by Government workers to provide healing facilities on 
a budgetary basis. They held a meeting and agreed to pay 
so much each month for the care of themselves and their 
families. They were men and women of the small-salary 
class, and many of them knew from experience that the cost 
of adequate medical care was beyond their reach. They felt 
that healing was not in the same category with merchandise 
and rent. They knew that the cost of one operation in their 
family would keep the wolf of poverty on their trail for 
months. Three or four hundred dollars subtracted from an 
eighteen-hundred-dollar-a-year income means the difference 
between average security and poverty. Why should their 
children be deprived of health when a sane plan of prorating 
healing costs could be worked out? Officials of the H. O. L. C. 
agreed with them and appropriated $40,000 to inaugurate the 
plan. It was felt that this expenditure would increase the 
efficiency of the staff of workers by insuring better health for 
them. It was a wise appropriation, such as many business 
firms make as a matter of economy. 

But what happened? - The furies of the American Medical 
Association and the District Medical Society were released 
upon this movement. The house of delegates of the A. M. A. 
were in session in Chicago when they received word of the 
organization of the Group Health Association. They 
promptly went into executive session. In Washington the 
telephones of Senators and Representatives began to ring. 
What was the Group Health Association? Please get us all 
the information regarding this new threat to the preserva- 
tion of rugged medical individualism. So great was the 
pressure that Senator Patrick McCarran, of Nevada, threat- 
ened a congressional investigation. Later, when the facts 
were presented to him, he informed the Washington Post that 
he was not fighting the Group Health Association plan, but 
was merely asking clarification of its legal status. Failing 
with the Congressmen the vigilantes of medicine released a 
barrage of propaganda intended to make the people believe 
that this plan would demoralize the medical profession. 
Among other profundities they quoted a number of American, 
British, and German doctors in criticism of compulsory 
health insurance, while chastely withholding from the readers 
the overwhelming evidence that health insurance abroad, 
despite its admitted defects, has on the whole immensely im- 
proved the conditions of both patients and doctors. Finally 
they brought the pressure upon the doctors who were serving 
on the staff of the Group Health Association. 

The District Medical Society, in fact, turned thumbs down 
on all doctors employed by the G. H. A. Dr. Allen E. Lee, 
one of the first physicians employed by the organization, was 
virtually blackballed by the irate medics, who even went so 
far as to refuse to speak to him. They refused to operate 
on employees of the H. O. L. C, who were taken to hospitals. 
In one case a man suffering from acute appendicitis was 
neglected while the battle of ethics was being fought between 
his physician and the orthodox hospital surgeon. Dr. Lee 
soon gave up the struggle for the group-health ideal and re- 
turned to private practice and the protecting fold of organ- 
ized medicine. 

Dr. Mario Scandiffio, eminent child specialist employed by 
the G. H. A., was subjected to an inquisition during a 5-week 
secret trial by the District Medical Society. Refusing to 
abandon the employees’ clinic, he was ousted from the Dis- 
trict Medical Society. At this time it was revealed that the 
doctors who were not members of the society had no privi- 
leges at Washington hospitals. This applied even to hos- 
pitals that were supported by community fund donations. 
The hospitals were closed corporations operating under the 
exclusive direction and subject to the will of political medi- 
cine. Dr. Scandiffio refused to be browbeaten and his 
stanch stand in behalf of cooperative medicine found a sym- 
pathetic echo in Congress. I endorsed G. H. A. in a state- 
ment for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and stated that I would 
“rake the American Medical Association for its opposition to 
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the Washington group medical plan.” My colleague, Repre- 
sentative Vooruis, declared that 

A up of citizens has eve 
protint: ite health. It should ie Aada . e ai e 

More than half of the physicians in the District of Co- 
lumbia were reported to be earning less than $4,000 annu- 
ally, yet the organized medics belabored the G. H. A. because 
it was paying doctors only $6,500 a year. 

Life is precious to the underprivileged as well as to the 
plutocrat and sickness a greater handicap. We are showing 
symptoms of rotting away from diseases which have their 
origin in malnutrition, and which flourish because we 
literally deny healing to those who cannot pay for this 
“luxury.” 

The preponderance of evidence is on the side of humaniz- 
ing our health program. The majority of our citizens want 
this; Government officials favor it; sound public policy de- 
cries it. Only monopoly denounces it. 

After all, is not a medical organization, having once as- 
sumed undisputed and exclusive jurisdiction of a nation’s 
medical affairs, as surely the people’s representative in mat- 
ters medical as is a legislature in matters political? 

Yet, while the people have some insight and judgment, at 
least, some control and redress in matters political, they 
are, as mere helpless minors, trusting dependents under a 
trusteeship, as it were, in most matters medical, thus im- 
posing on organized medicine an immeasurably greater fidu- 
ciary responsibility and accountability. 

Service is the sole and supreme duty of any organization 
supported directly or indirectly by public funds. 

Of no organization should this be ethically more compel- 
ling than of an organization attaining undisputed control of 
a nation’s medical affairs and unless such a one be ever con- 
scious in its every move, action, and utterance of being that 
nation’s accountable representative in a medical capacity, it 
is to be dealt with as any other untrustworthy custodian of a 
public trust, 

The opening gun against the leadership of the American 
Medical Association was fired when Prof. James H. Means, of 
the Harvard Medical School, speaking at the 1938 convo- 
cation of the American College of Physicians, called for “an 
effective opposition party” to be organized against Dr. Fish- 
bein’s controlling group by “all those physicians who believe 
in popular government.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have told only a small portion of the story. 
To tell all of it would require too much of the RECORD. 

My criticism is not of the doctor, but of the reactionary 
leadership of the political and commercial as well as pro- 
fessional organization that professes to speak for the doctor. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point with regard to 
the resolution and the remarks made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Scorr]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much 
interest to the remarks made by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Scott] and recall his other arguments on this same 
subject. As I understand, he contends that the American 
Medical Association, as an organization resembling a closed 
corporation, seeks to control and oppose all measures affect- 
ing public health. I know nothing concerning his contentions 
but have always had a great respect for and always been a 
great admirer of the physicians and surgeons who are mem- 
bers of the American Medical Association. In my district 
I know practically every member, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion they are outstanding and high-class citizens. We can- 
not blame them for insisting on high professional ethics. It 
is possible that they may be nearsighted on some matters 
and become prejudiced on policies or remedies advocated for 
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curing diseases and for betterment of public health which 
are not advocated and approved by their medical association. 
Prejudiced professional or ethical pride should not retard 
research and acknowledgment of remedies which are cures. 

My particular interest is due to the fact that the Baker 
Hospital, operated by Norman Baker, recently located in my 
home city of Eureka Springs, Ark., is advocating a cure for 
cancer and tumors, I learn that he has mailed to every 
Member of Congress a letter, together with a booklet under 
the title of “We Cure Cancer—Tumor, Without Operation, 
Radium, or X-Ray.” In his letter he contends that the 
American Medical Association, especially the allopaths, are 
persecuting him and accuse him of being a fake, a quack, 
and a charlatan. He invites a Federal investigation by Con- 
gress by a committee composed of one doctor of every school 
of health and medical thought, plus laymen and Members 
of Congress. 

Part of his letter reads as follows: 


Our offer is this: Take 30 boys from the Veterans’ Department 
who are doomed to die of cancer. Have your committee thor- 
oughly examine them, and they will then be treated free of charge 
by us, after which the committee will brand as a fake or a cure. 
Before such a test we will open our records of many hundreds of 
cures to satisfy the committee that they are not subjecting the 
sufferers to any danger by our medicine treatments. 

We have used them since 1929, and have hundreds of records of 
cures without operation, radium, X-ray, electric needles, serums, 
or burning acid plasters,-by medicines only that do not cause un- 
bearable pains, loss of blood, or confinement to bed. It’s really 
too good to be true, but we are stating facts, and if they were not 
facts we could not exist for 9 years with hundreds of patients now 
under treatment. 

Congress has investigated about every other thing, now please 
do your part in causing an investigation of this commercializa- 
tion on human sufferers for the almighty dollar by advocating 
only operations, radium, and X-ray as proper treatments for 
cancer and tumor. All you knew who had cancer 5 years ago 
and took such treatments are dead. Why continue? Not that 
there aren’t a few living after 5 years, but only doctors could 
find them—you and we do not know of them—do we? 

Stop propaganda, let’s have the facts of a simple cancer and 
tumor cure made public—we stand ready for any test Congress 
may make. Will you see to it that we have the opportunity? 
After the test the Government can have our secret formulas to 
do with them as they choose. Don't be misled by cries of fraud, 
fake, quack. Remember, they crucified Christ, called Columbus 
a fool, killed many pioneers, laughed loud about the telephone 
and radio and shouted ridicule to the fellow who said the auto 
would take the place of a horse. 


My thought is, since the gentleman’s resolution seeks an 
investigation, that he amend it so as to cover the question 
of a cure for cancer and tumor, as invited by Mr. Norman 
Baker. 

I know nothing about the merits of the Baker cancer cure, 
except by hearsay. I do know that he has a large hospital 
with hundreds of patients all the time. That he operates a 
powerful radio station in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 12 hours 
every day, advertising a cure of cancer in his hospitals. 
They come by the multiplied hundreds and it is common talk 
in my home, by these patients and the public, that most all 
of those treated are cured. If he has a fake remedy and is 
perpetrating a fraud upon the suffering American public, I 
would like for it to be known and the American people are 
entitled to this knowledge. If, on the other hand, he has a 
cure and is performing a great work, the public should be so 
informed. 

Drives are being made to make the people cancer-minded 
and one of the most important things needed today is the 
absolute fact regarding cancer and tumor cures. Great 
medical research institutions are being maintained at the 
expense of millions of dollars every year and yet no remedy 
has been suggested by these institutions other than opera- 
tion, radium, and X-ray, and with little hope from these 
remedies. 

On the other hand we learn that cancers are curable. A 
few years ago one would have been considered mentally 
unbalanced who would have advocated moving pictures, 
radio, flying machines, and other great inventions of mod- 
ern times. The overwhelming opinion of the press and 
medical science is to the effect that cancer is incurable. 
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It is a disease from which multiplied thousands are dying 
annually and any remedy that cures any considerable num- 
ber should be most thoroughly investigated. 

Personally I am far from being critical of the great 
medical profession, but in view of what I see and hear of the 
Norman Baker Hospital, I trust the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in his resolution will accept the challenge of Norman 
Baker for a congressional investigation. 


THE WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp at this point a letter I addressed to 
President Roosevelt on April 29, and his reply to me dated 
April 30 with regard to the wage and hour legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1938. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: A Federal wage and hour bill passed the 
Senate last summer. With amendments it was reported out favor- 
ably by the Labor Committee of the House last fall. The Rules 
Committee refused to give a rule to permit it to be voted upon by 
the House. Only by resort to the extr. proceeding of a dis- 
charge petition was the House enabled to consider the bill. 

From the debates in the House last fall, it was evident that a 
majority desired a wage and hour bill, although there was a wide 
difference of opinion as to the form the bill should take. The bill 
was not rejected by the House but was recommitted to the Labor 
3 obviously for further consideration in light of those 

ebates. 

An amended bill has been reported favorably by the Labor Com- 
mittee after long deliberation and much study. 

But again, today by a vote of 8 to 6, the Rules Committee has 
refused to grant a rule which would permit the 435 Members of the 
House to express themselves on this important legislation. 

At least five separate times you have recommended that the 
Congress give the country a Federal wage and hour bill, to put a 
eed under wages and a ceiling above hours in interstate occupa- 

ons. 

There is, therefore, no question as to the importance of the bill. 
There is also no question that the Labor Committee has done its 
utmost to reconsider the bill in light of the debates upon the floor 
of the House prior to its recommittal. 

The power which eight members of the Rules Committee have 
assumed to refuse the 435 Members of the House an opportunity to 
consider, amend, and vote upon this bill is a power which those 
Members assume is granted them by the rules of the House. 
Nevertheless, many Members of the House, besides myself, consider 
this arbitrary action of the Rules Committee a failure of the demo- 
cratic process. 

I announced this afternoon that I would begin the circulation 
of a petition to d e the members of the Rules Committee 
from consideration of the application of the Labor Committee for 
a rule on this bill. I am confident that in order to be able to carry 
out your recommendation to the Congress the requisite 218 signa- 
tures to this petition will be obtained. 

I am writing you this letter in the hope that out of your per- 
sonal experience you will be willing to give me personal advice in 
this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Mary T. Norton, 
Chairman. 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, D. C. 

Received over private wire, White House. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., April 30, 1938. 
Hon. Mary T. NORTON, 
Chairman, Labor Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your letter telling me that as a result of the action of eight 
members of the Rules Committee a wage and hour bill has again 
been prevented from reaching the floor of the House was given 
to me last night just as I took the train. 

I want to make it wholly clear that the rules under which 
the House of Representatives acts are properly not the concern 
of the executive branch of the Government—nor have I any right 
whatsoever as President to criticize the rules. 

Nevertheless, because you and I are old friends, and because I 
myself have been a member of a legislative body, I feel free to 
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Because of my personal experience, both in 
executive capacities, I have a profound respect for and devotion 
to the Democratic process. The continuing fairness of 
the legislative process is the foundation of enduring democracy. 
It must always be the right of a legislative body to reject a bill 
ff tt is not to a majority of its members. And ft is 
equally the right of a legislative body, through committees, to 
sift out the hundreds of bills which are introduced each year, 
to hold hearings on them, and to produce orderly calendars for 
the consideration of the whole membership. That ts the Demo- 
cratie process. 

There are, however, certain types of measures in each session 
which are of undoubted national importance because they relate 
r major policies of government and affect the lives of mMions 

people. 

Tt hes always seemed to me that in the case of these meas- 
ures—few in number in any one session—the whole member- 
ship of the legislative body should be given full and free oppor- 
tunity to discuss them. This discussion may end in drastic 
amendment, or in recommittal, or even in complete rejection. 

In tthe case of wage and hour ion, the majority party 
of the House is committed to legislation by its national platform— 
and I have no personal doubt that a large majority of the mem- 
bership of the House believes that the House as a whole should 
pass its judgment on such legislation. 

You have the situation, however, where a bill was held up by 
a majority vote of a small committee, was then reported by the 
petition system, was debated and recommitted to the Labor Com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

A new bill has been reported by the Labor Committee. I do 
not pass judgment on its merits or demerits. The fact remains 
that the subject should once more be properly before the House. 

The Rules Committee, by a narrow vote, has declined to grant 
a rule and the full membership of the House—435 Members—is 
thereby prevented from discussing, amending, recommitting, de- 
feating or passing some kind of a bill to put a floor under wages 
and a ceiling over hours. 

I still hope that the House as a whole can vote on a wage and 
hour bill—either by reconsideration of this action by the Rules 
Committee itself or by the petition route. 

As I have suggested before, I hope that the Democratic processes 
of legislation will continue. That is my personal view. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is so very unfortunate 
that due to lack of funds the Department of Justice found 
it necessary to curtail its staff in New York City. It is par- 
ticularly unfortunate that the staff in the city of New York 
had to be curtailed, particularly in view of the many im- 
portant investigations in which the Department of Justice 
is at present engaged. It will be so hard to continue with 
the important activities of the Department of Justice with- 
out the full force of its staff. 

I, for one, am particularly interested in the work of the 
Department of Justice tracking down the spies who infest 
our Government, something I had occasion to speak of on 
the floor of this House on more than one occasion. Now 
it seems that because of the discharges or curtailment in 
New York City this work will have to suffer an important 
diminution. There is also the investigation of the passport 
racket which has been going on for a long time, and which 
requires the full complement of men in the New York office, 
and due to lack of appropriation this activity will likewise 
suffer. 

A few days ago our papers were full of information about 
@ new narcotic ring which started operations seeking to 
import in this country illicitly a drug known as marijuana. 
This activity will likewise have to suffer because of curtail- 
ment of funds in the New York office of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

A recent newspaper contains the statement that of the 
122 kidnaping cases in the Nation in recent years, 119 have 
been solved by the Federal Bureau of Investigation; and 
squads of agents have been working continuously on the 
3 unsolved cases, known as the Matson, Levine, and Fried 
cases. These cases seem to be on the verge of solution, but 
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if the curtailment of funds ‘continues, it is very hard to say 
What may happen. 

T think we ought to come to the rescue of the Department 
of Justice and ask for an appropriation which will enable 
its New York office to function. ‘These expenses were not 
incurred by the Bureau of Investigation because its agents 
were increased in pay roll, or for any such reason, but on 
the contrary the agents have been working at the same 
salaries which they had been receiving for ‘years, and no- 
where in the Federal service you will find such esprit de 
corps as we find in the Bureau of Investigation. These men 
have contributed 700,000 hours’ overtime without seeking any 
compensation therefor, and they are at all times eager, 
anxious, and ready to work for the Government. They 
work 24 hours a day, and are always in touch with the 
office and available for service whenever needed. 

Men of this type should be encouraged to give the best 
that is in them to the Government and should not be per- 
mitted to be laid off simply because their appropriation is in- 
adequate. We should never stint for law-enforcement 
agencies, because by doing so we will only encourage the 
criminal element to do its worst. 

Congress can easily remedy the situation by making an 
appropriate deficiency appropriation, and I earnestly urge 
Congress to do so. In fact, the work of the Department of 
Justice and its Bureau of Investigation is profitable to the 
Government, and on a budget of less than $6,000,000 the 
Bureau was able to return to the Government more than 
$41,000,000 in fines and recovered stolen property. 

Do not let the Department of Justice down. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp a speech I made at 
the Ohio State University last week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a speech I made over the radio recently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of ‘the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Toran asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday, May 19, after the disposi- 
tion of the legislative business of the day my colleague from 
Connecticut, Mr. PHILLIPS, may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 

Mr. BEITER submitted a conference report and statement 
on the bill H. R. 2904, for the relief of officers and soldiers 
of the volunteer service of the United States mustered into 
service for the War with Spain and who were held in service 
in the Philippine Islands after the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, April 11, 1899. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on aviation train- 
ing and to include therein copy of the bill H. R. 10350, which 
I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 

Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on Rules, reported the 

following privileged resolution for printing in the RECORD: 
House Resolution 486 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 10140, a bill to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Roads, the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or without instructions, 


A COALITION CONGRESS 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, instead of the proposal of 
the Governor of Wisconsin for another political party, I pro- 
pose that farmers, other workers, and businessmen unite this 
fall to elect a coalition Congress—one pledged to a blue- 
printed program of permanent recovery. 

I am not prepared to specify what such a program should 
contain, except to offer a suggestion as to taxation. I do 
this at this time because the representatives of organized 
business are assembled here in annual convention. No doubt 
they will voice their objections to the New Deal tax policies. 
But they seem to have failed, up to date, to offer any substi- 
tute for these policies. This is what I want to try to do: 

It is charged that present taxes are vexatious and burden- 
some and destructive to business. 

I agree with this indictment, Our taxes should be called 
depression taxes. They have helped to tax us into the de- 
pression. 

I propose that we drop these bad taxes and substitute good 
ones; drop the depressive taxes and resort to what has been 
called “incentive” taxes. 

INCENTIVE TAXES 

To explain, when you heap taxes on capital which is in- 
vested in a productive enterprise, you cut down the profits 
and to that extent discourage the enterprise. 

Why tax capital for being usefully employed? Why not 
shift the taxes to capital that is loafing; that is shirking the 
risks of business? 

A million dollars invested in a steel plant is working cap- 
ital. A million dollars invested in Government bonds is loaf- 
ing capital. Why tax the workers and let the loafers go free? 
Why not better tax the loafers and let the workers go free? 

A 1-percent tax on Federal and other tax-free bonds would 
yield more than enough to take the place of all the Govern- 
ment expected to raise by undistributed-profits and capital- 
gains taxes. Such a tax on loafing capital would help in- 
dustry. It would be incentive taxation. It would be an 
incentive to this loafing capital to get up and go to work. 

PRIVILEGE TO COLLECT TOLL 

But there are other forms of loafing capital to tax besides 
tax-exempt bonds. Here is an example: A capitalist has a 
million dollars to invest. He might invest it in a textile 
factory. That would be putting his capital to work. But in- 
stead he buys a lot in the business center on which stands a 
department store. He does not invest in the store, but only in 
the lot. He draws $50,000 a year rent for the lot. That is 
loafing, just as much as though he invested his million in 
bonds. Owning a store building is production, but owning a 
lot is not production. It is a way of taxing the production 
of others. It is merely buying the privilege to collect a toll 
on industry. 

An extra tax of 1 percent on such investments in the 
United States would yield an enormous sum, and would not 
only be a great revenue producer, but would be a positive 
good to industry. It would give capital the incentive to 
get out of that kind of investment and get into some produc- 
tive enterprise. Suppose capital did begin to pull out of in- 
vestments in city lots? What harm would that do? The 
lots would still be there, would they not? The result would 


be that the lots would become cheaper and those who were 
using them would have to pay less rent. And that, too, would 
be good for business, 

MODERN ROBBER BARONS 

Do not turn to sales taxes or gross-income taxes. Such 
taxes hurt business by reducing the volume of goods that 
the people can buy. Turn to these incentive taxes—on tax- 
exempt securities and on investments in the golden acres in 
the center of cities. 

The barons of old used to build their castles at the bottle- 
necks of rivers or at narrow mountain passes whence they 
could swoop down on the caravans of trade and take their 
toll. Investors in tax-free bonds and in excessive land values 
are modern toll gatherers. Why should the Government it- 
self play pirate and hold up industry by tax exactions, when 
there are these toll gatherers to tax? 

Businessmen should be crusaders for these incentive taxes 
and labor should be equally strong for them, for loafing 
capital means idle men. Nothing could do more to revive 
business and reduce unemployment than to make this shift 
from depression to incentive taxes. 

Pump priming is no permanent solution. Everybody ad- 
mits that. But the next Congress is not far off. Let us prime 
the pump for temporary relief, but let us look to the next 
Congress for permanent recovery. Let us have a coalition 
Congress, elected by united labor and capital, to emanci- 
pate the country from piratical taxes. What we need is not 
regimentation of industry, we need to free industry from the 
blight of bad taxation. 

APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR CERTAIN UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURTS 

Mr. HARLAN, from the Committee on Rules, reported 
the following privileged resolution for printing in the 
RECORD: 

House Resolution 487 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of S. 3691, an act to provide for the appointment of additional 
judges for certain United States district courts, circuit courts of 
appeals, and certain courts of the United States for the District 
of Columbia. That after general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not ‘to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 65-minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of order the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
such substitute for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 56-minute rule as an original bill. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, In the Record of February 25 
I replied to a memorandum release by the gentleman from 
Vermont, which stated that Bonneville rates would be dis- 
criminatory toward Boulder Dam power. The gentleman 
published a reply in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 
24, and I served notice some days ago that I would again 
reply. The friendly controversy concerns Bonneville project 
and Boulder Dam interest and amortization charges. At 
the outset I want to state that I am not attempting to mag- 
nify the incident, but it is my duty to see that the record 
is kept straight, so that the interests of the people of the 
Pacific Northwest will not be jeopardized by incorrect 
presentations. 

In my previous reply I stated that 314 percent interest 
under a 40-year amortization at Bonneville and 4 percent 
interest with a 50-year amortization at Boulder would give 
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the same rate base. The gentleman from Vermont chal- 
lenged this statement in his reply of March 24. I now pro- 
pose to point out the fallacies in the gentleman’s last state- 
ment and to reaffirm my original proposition. 

I have great respect and admiration for my friend, the 
gentleman from Vermont, whose sincerity I do not for a mo- 
ment question, but, fundamentally, on the power question we 
are miles apart. His background is that of a distinguished 
educator and lawyer and a representative of the school of 
thought often referred to as based on Hamiltonian doctrines. 
All my 50 years’ experience in public life has been in the 
rough and tumble of the fight to protect the people’s inter- 
ests as against the constant encroachments of the privileged 
few so powerful in their business controls. 

I was once the owner, builder, and operator of a power 
utility system, and I sold out when I found that I could not 
play the game as it was played by the holding-company of- 
ficials. Since then I have been an observer of and partici- 
pant in many battles over power company taxation and leg- 
islation, as State senator, Governor, and Representative in 
this Congress. 

Educational institutions frequently have portions of their 
endowment funds invested in the securities of the private 
power companies, and naturally the educational atmosphere 
has become charged with the “static” of misinformation put 
out by the overlords of private power. If the gentleman from 
Vermont has followed my speeches on the power situation, he 
will find that I have been advocating the only principles 
which will protect the innocent investor and the user of 
electricity. We have seen the interurban and street railways 
virtually put out of business by the progress of the gasoline 
motor and their securities rendered practically worthless. 
Inventive progress may also invade the power field; in fact, 
it is a present threat. Unless the managers of private power 
companies stop their illicit expenditures, and adopt the sound 
accounting principles of prudent investment and debt re- 
demption, the owners of such securities will again find them- 
selves victims instead of investors, 

GADSDEN’S PRESS RELEASE 

When the Bonneville Dam allocation of costs as between 
navigation and power was announced by the Federal Power 
Commission, February 9, 1938, Mr: Phillip Gadsden, the 
Washington spokesman of the private power interests, also 
gave out a press release on this subject. The third para- 
graph of his release reads: 

Moreover, the interest charges set up by the Power Commission 
are 1.54271 percent against the 4-percent charge by the War 
Department. 

I will not take time to analyze this crafty statement which 
is, on its face, pure fraud, and was issued primarily to create 
& false impression and to kill pending appropriations for com- 
pletion of Bonneville project, 

On February 16 my good and able friend the gentleman 
from Vermont addressed a letter to the members of the 
Appropriations Committee enclosing a memorandum which 
was also released to the press. The letter and the memo- 
randum are definite in stating that Boulder Dam is discrimi- 
nated against in competing with Bonneville in large blocks 
of power. Let me quote briefly from my colleague’s memo- 
randum: 

Outstanding difference was the interest rate. Boulder Dam not 
only earns a sum which is applied annually to amortization but to 
the outstanding debt it pays interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum * + But the Federal Power Commission assumed an 
interest rate of 1.54271 percent per annum. Thus Boulder Dam 
must pay two and one-half times as much on its investment as its 
competitor at Bonneville. 

One and fifty-four one-hundredths, the Gadsden interest 
rate, multiplied by 24% equals practically 4, so it is evident 
that Mr. PLuMLEyY’s entire criticism was directed against the 
annual debt charge interest. He so states specifically. 

My remarks in the Well were made to challenge the accuracy 
of this statement and the collateral information contained 
in the memorandum. I still challenge its accuracy and 
contend further that Mr. PLumury’s remarks, as given on 
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pages 4031 to 4034 of the Record, March 24, are not a reply 
te my challenge and do not cover nor answer the point in 
question, 

ERRORS IN INTEREST STATEMENT 

Let me be specific with the points last raised by the 
gentleman from Vermont. There is error both in his original 
letter and memorandum and in his last remarks, My state- 
ment of equality for rate making of 342-percent interest and 
40-year amortization compared with 4-percent interest and 
50-year amortization still stands. Mr. J. D. Ross, on page 
187 of the 1939 Interior Department appropriation hearings, 
testified substantially to this effect. This is the same Mr. 
Ross that Mr. PLUMLEY stated “did not seek any unfair ad- 
vantages.” No real friends of Bonneville want any unfair 
advantages. The project is sound enough to stand strictly 
on its merits. 

MATHEMATICAL ERROR IN PRESENTATION 

The gentleman revives the shades of Greenleaf and by 
straight arithmetic attempts to show an error in my posi- 
tion. It is he who is in error. Again his application via 
Greenleaf’s arithmetic is not to the point and is fundamen- 
tally in error in a second line of attack, in that it ignores 
the outstanding debt, which mathematically he was correct 
in mentioning in his first release as to the application of 
interest charges. His release and his calculations do not 
square up. If a debt is reduced by amortization, full interest 
charges cannot be calculated on the basis of the original in- 
vestment, as the outstanding debt is a constantly diminishing 
quantity. He next introduces us to an exponential formula 
to sustain his shifted position. The formula which he uses 
is the wrong member of the family of compound-interest 
formulas. The formula which he used basically assumes a 
frozen unamortized investment. His formula gives nothing 
more than the sum of the unamortized principal plus com- 
pound interest on an unamortized cost over a period of time. 
It ignores annual debt repayments and interest thereon, and 
the payments Bonneville will make between a 40- and a 50- 
year period. The correct formula to use is the one called 
by financial mathematicians “the sinking-fund or amortiza- 
tion formula.” I will later apply the correct formula. Amer- 
ica has need for financial calculators who, as Macauley once 
said, will not “for pecuniary reasons attempt to disprove 
the universal law of gravitation.” 

The gentleman’s letter and memorandum applied to the 
discriminatory components of the rate base. His attempted 
last answer covered an arithmetical sum over a given period— 
two dissimilar concepts. His presentations are incorrect 
both from the rate and summation standpoint. 

BONNEVILLE RATES 

The gentleman assumes that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion fixes the Bonneville rates. He is wrong in this assump- 
tion. If he will refer to section 6 of the Bonneville Act, he 
will find that the rates are prepared or made by the Admin- 
istrator. Mr. J. D. Ross on numerous occasions has stated 
that the rates will be based on 342-percent interest and a 40- 
year amortization period. He testified to this effect before 
the Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations. The gentle- 
man from Vermont in quoting section 7 of the act has con- 
fused allocation with rate-making. He also failed to grasp 
the meaning of Mr. Ross’ testimony on page 879. Mr. Ross 
did not imply that he was asking the Power Commission for 
this interest rate. What was intended was that he would 
ask the rate payer for full power repayment to the Federal 
Treasury in 40 years with interest at 344 percent on the 
capital balance. He is the only one who has a legal right to 
require the rate payer to meet these terms. Under section 5 
of the act the right of contract is vested in the Administrator. 
All that the Power Commission has authority to do is to 
make the allocation and to check against the provisions of 
the act the rates submitted by the administrator. 

MEANINGLESS MEANDERINGS 

The gentleman from Vermont has well captioned his use 
of figures. The $53,188,800 quoted figure represents the 
actual estimated cost to the Government of the plant up to 
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June 30, 1938. Paragraphs 4 and 6 of the Bonneville case 
minutes of the Federal Power Commission are absolutely 
clear on this point. Repayment to the Government has to 
be on the basis of actual cost. The $55,184,039 figure given 
by Mr. Prumizy would not be on actual cost figures but a 
written up fictitious amount. Remember that we are deal- 
ing in this instance with actual cost and not a hypothetical 
cost. If he will refer to page 16 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee hearings on the Bonneville bill, he will find that 
General Markham presented a preliminary estimate to prove 
that the Bonneville project could pay out. It was not an 
allocation. To set a tentative preliminary rate General 
Markham reduced his costs to an annual basis. Nowhere in 
any of the gentleman’s meanderings has he reduced any of 
his figures to an annual basis. None of his statements can 
be verified by his figures until he reduces them to such a 
basis. In fairness to the Power Commission the gentleman 
should consider and study paragraph A of their release. The 
Commission states plainly that the allocation percentage is 
not fixed but is subject to revision and readjustment in the 
light of any future circumstances. Section 5 of the Bonne- 
ville Act requires rate adjustments at least every 5 years, and 
section 7 requires full repayment to the Federal Treasury. 

I rejoice that Boulder Dam has a friend in faraway New 
England. I trust that when my good friend from Vermont 
sees the light and realizes the fairness of my position, he will 
become equally as good a friend of Bonneville project. The 
well-being of my section will be reflected into the well-being 
of his section. The men who operate Boulder are also my 
friends. They have consulted with me and have fairly and 
frankly discussed costs. When I first spoke, I did so with a 
knowledge of their costs and also a knowledge of what 
Bonneville would approximately figure out when the rates 
are announced. -The success of the Bonneville project de- 
pends on fair treatment. To advocate any other position 
would be the height of folly. 

RATE MAKING 


What I have said meets the points raised by the gentleman 
from Vermont, and it is now in order to present actual 
figures to point out the facts as to rate making and rate 
discrimination, remembering that we are dealing with the 
sale price of electricity. It is the sale price of electricity that 
determines whether there is discrimination or not. Rate 
making involves calculating the actual annual total cost of 
project operation. This total annual cost is composed of the 
following cost components: (1) Amortization or debt repay- 
ment; (2) interest charges on principal balance; (3) annual 
operating expenses; (4) annual maintenance expenses; (5) 
yearly contribution to a replacement fund to restore equip- 
ment which may become worn out or obsolete before the 
terminal period; and (6) carrying charges during the load- 
absorption period, and other minor incidental annual ex- 
penses, including administration and management. If the 
good gentleman from Vermant will refer to General Mark- 
ham’s oft-quoted testimony on page 17 of the Bonneville hear- 
ings before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, he will find 
that the general adopted this presentation, which is under- 
stood by all familiar with this subject to be basic to rate 
making. Items (1) and (2) just mentioned are the points in 
controversy, and I will address the remainder of my remarks 
principally to these points. 

INTEREST AND AMORTIZATION 

The sum of these items represents annual recovery pay- 
ments back into the Federal Treasury. There are basically 
four standard methods which have legal and commercial ac- 
ceptance in calculating these annual charges. Briefly these 
are (1) sinking-fund method, (2) straight-line amortization 
method, (3) annuity method, and (4) serial-bond method. 
Thero are variations to these methods which I will not take 
time to discuss, as I am dealing only with fundamentals. All 
methods give substantially the same answer. Those inter- 
ested in these methods of calculation can find the mathe- 
matics in the following standard works on this subject: 
Handbook of Financial Mathematics, by Justin H, Moore; 
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mathematical section of Merriman’s Handbook; Highway 
Bond Calculations, published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Public Roads; I commend the latter for full 
treatment and complete tables. 

The sinking-fund method provides a formula for calculat- 
ing annual payments to amortize a given sum over a given 
period. It is the interest rate divided by the compound 
interest formula, less unity—or one—as is given on page 57 
of Merriman and page 18 of Highway Bond Calculations. 

The straight-line method is the one used by many State 
commissions. Amortization is based on a straight-line varia- 
tion. For example, with a 40-year life, $2.50 per $100 must 
be repaid annually. 

The annuity method is based on the financial practice of 
retiring bonds and meeting interest payments on the unpaid 
balance by a constant annual repayment sum. This cannot 
be expressed by formula, but has to be calculated through 
extensive tables, as shown on page 5 of Highway Bond Cal- 
culations. 

The serial-bond method is calculated by tables similar to 
the annuity method, with one difference, This difference is 
that the principal payments are a constant annual quantity, 
while interest payments are variable from year to year. This 
is the method used generally in retiring highway bonds and 
is the cheapest over all methods when practically applied to 
financing. It is exemplified by table 5 of Highway Bond 
Calculations. 

For the sake of simple demonstration, let us assume an 
equal investment of $100 per kilowatt in both plants and then 
calculate the annual fixed charges by the sinking-fund and 
straight-line methods. Equality of investment was the 
original basis for my statement, and it is the only fair 
basis of comparison. The annuity and serial methods will 
give substantially the same results through long-extended 
tabular calculations, and-for the sake of time I will present 
the results by the two shorter methods. 


Annual fired charges 
Bonne 
ville 
Sinking-fund method: 
Sa bee . ͤ DER bp Belated Mg 40 
terest charge on principal balances —.— 3⁄4 
* interest charge on principal balance and on ——9 
—:.ꝛ.. x —v—v—v—i — rcent..| 4 3.5 
Annual amortization charge, table 15, highway easy cal- 
pot PABA SRS SRR ES S percent... 118 
Total fixed charges, percent of principal for rate-making 
p TT 4.68 
Straight-line method: 
= Annual a charge per ee — — 2.50 
verage none ey o unpa ASiga d. — 
from table (p. 1120 Dock Financial Mathematics 
percent 2. 18273 
Total annual fixed charges percent 4. 68273 


These values, which are substantially the same, represent 
average annual repayments to the Federal Treasury from 
both projects on an equal investment. These calculations 
demonstrate the correctness of the position I have taken, and 
I trust will clarify the picture for the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. All the remaining operating items of cost will in 
both plants approximate twice the annual fixed charges on 
a 55-percent load factor—the Los Angeles load factor. 
Therefore it follows that the sales rate at the bus bars of 
the two plants will be substantially the same under identical 
conditions. All of these calculations are based on a non- 
profit enterprise. 

Bonneville contracts under the law must be revised every 
5 years to keep in balance with costs. Boulder Dam con- 
tracts are subject to revision in 1945, and Boulder costs will 
primarily be controlled by competitive conditions in Los 
Angeles. After being freed from debt in 40 years, Bonne- 
ville will have a gross income of over $5,000,000 per year, 
the largest part of which will go to the Federal Treasury. 
Because of a shorter period of amortization, Bonneville, in 
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a 50-year period, will proportionately return a greater sum 
per kilowatt-hour than Boulder will return to the Federal 


‘Treasury. 
“SHADES OF GREENLEAF” 

Since the gentleman from Vermont has introduced us to 
some figures via Greenleaf, which are not germane at all 
to the question, I will point out the specific errors in his 
latter figures in order to complete the record. By straight 
arithmetic—Greenleaf—the gentleman from Vermont sets 
out that Bonneville will pay into the Federal Treasury, up 
to the terminal point, in principal and interest, $240 per 
$100 of initial investment, whereas Boulder would pay $300. 
His figures are based on an equal investment of $100. The 
error in these figures is that interest is calculated on the 
debt paid, and that it is tacitly assumed that the debt 
repayment amounts will not be credited to the project or 
will be dissipated by the Treasury. This is the type of 
arithmetic the Power Trust uses, as debt repayment is 
never a part of their system of accounting. The trust evi- 
dently figures this way on the assumption that posterity— 
the real ultimate victims—cannot be present to protest to 
the various State regulatory commissions. May I ask if the 
Power Trust acquired their use of arithmetic from Green- 
leaf? No doubt our colleague from Vermont could secure a 
fine job as mathematician for the Power Trust. 

The gentleman from Vermont next introduces us to the 
father of the family of compound-interest formulas and 
arrives at a sum per $100 for Bonneville of $395.92597 and 
$710.66834 for Boulder. The same error occurs in these 
figures. Would not this extreme difference suggest looking 
for the “nigger in the woodpile“? 


BOULDER DAM OPERATION 


The area served by the Boulder Dam plant has a load 
factor of 55 percent. Load factor is the name given to the 
ratio of average yearly load to the maximum load expressed 
in kilowatts. Putting it another way, out of the 8,760 
hours in a year the maximum load is used for 4,818 hours. 
The Los Angeles Bureau of Light now operates their trans- 
mission lines on a 70-percent load factor to meet a 55-per- 
cent market, but when they build another line they will 
have transmission capacity to handle the plant capacity at 
the market conditions. At 55-percent load factor the Los 
Angeles bureau is paying to the Federal Government $7.85 
per kilowatt-year for falling waters. Boulder's total summed 
payments of principal and interest on equal investment 
would be 50 times the average annual payment or $232.75 
per $100 of initial investment in 50 years. 

BONNEVILLE POWER OPERATION 

Bonneville will amortize the power investment in 40 years, 
At the end of the 40 years, Bonneville will be debt free, and 
if it returns to the Treasury the same falling water payments 
as Boulder does, it will be paying $3,950,000 net annually 
or $39,500,000 in 10 years. 

Now, let us see what Bonneville will pay into the Federal 
Treasury in 50 years’ time. The 40-year principal and in- 
terest payments will total per $100 initially invested $187.31. 
Ten years’ falling water charge would be $78.50 per $100 
investment per kilowatt. Therefore on this basis Bonneville 
would pay into the Treasury in 50 years $265.81 compared 
with Boulder payments of $232.75 per $100 initial invest- 
ment. Bonneville should only pay 58 percent of Boulder’s 
falling water charge the last 10 years to secure equality in 
total payments over a 50-year period to the Treasury. On 
the second 50-year period, both plants would approximately 
be returning the same net revenue per kilowatt and, prac- 
tically speaking, there would be no substantial difference. 
However, if the gentleman from Vermont should press his 
latter point as to equal summations then the only conclu- 
sion is Bonneville’s rates should be lower than Boulder’s, 
which leads to the very opposite position from that which 
he took in his first memorandum, 

POWER MARKET IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

On page 4034 of the Record the gentleman from coward 

made the statement that this small section—the Pacific 
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Northwest—already surfeited with surplus power. I most 
emphatically challenge the accuracy of this statement. It 
is a pure self-gaining assumption, and no evidence has been 
submitted to sustain such a statement. Memoranda were 
circulated among Members of this House attemping to 
prove such a statement, but these papers were never officially 
made a part of a public record. To any one familiar with 
the situation it is obvious that these memoranda came from 
the private power companies, as some of the information 
contained therein is not a part of any official record, and 
could only be estimated and supplied sub rosa by the power 
companies, I have answered this in detail in a presentation 
before the War Appropriation Subcommittee of this House, 
and pointed out the correct method of estimating power 
markets. This is now available in printed form. The pri- 
vate power companies publicly have stated in the press, and 
in meetings throughout Oregon, that they would like to 
have allocated to them a portion of Bonneville’s capacity. 
The power companies take one position before the people of 
Oregon and their lobby here in Washington takes another. 

The gentleman from Vermont should carefully read the 
transcript of hearings on the Bonneville bill, and Boulder 
amendments, before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and 
also the transcript of the hearings on Boulder held in Secre- 
tary Ickes’ office last April. If he does, he will find out 
that General Markham’s testimony did not cover allocation, 
but a rate estimate, and that the cost of water for domestic 
supply of Los Angeles has not been taken into account in 
the gentleman’s cost figures. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The gentleman from Vermont will find from numerous 
press statements all over the country following Mr. J. D. 
Ross’ visit to Hyde Park and his numerous speeches 
throughout the Northwest that the 3%-percent interest 
and 40-year amortization will be the rate-control factor for 
Bonneville rates. When the rate is announced in the near 
future he will also find that he is wrong. It now follows 
from the gentleman’s clear-cut statement on page 4033 of 
the Recor that he must stand in error. 

I have seen editorial comments in papers in the Midwest 
carrying such misinformation. It is unfortunate, that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. is used as a means of carrying power 
trust propaganda to the people. It is doubly unfortunate 
that the high character and great intelligence of the gentle- 
man from Vermont should be used as a robe of respectability 
to cover the sins of the chiselers of the power trust. As 
the record now stands he has innocently and unknowingly 
given a bunch of manipulators an argument to pursue their 
quest to despoil the people of their constitutional rights. 

A mathematician, unknown to the speaker, attacked the 
problem from the standpoint of pure mathematics, and sent 
a letter covering the solution, which appeared in the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of April 7, 1938. In the interest of 
giving another solution I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point the letter of Mr. J. T. Lawless. 


[From the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot of April 7, 1938] 

A debate in the House of Representatives between two en- 
Governors, respectively of Oregon and Vermont, is of interest to 
mathematicians, The question in issue. involved the amount of 
annual payments necessary to amortize the many millions of dol- 
lars which the Federal Government has loaned for the construction 
of the great plants at Boulder and Bonneville. Governor Pierce, 
of Oregon, stated last week in a speech that “a 344-percent interest 
rate over a period of 40 years is the same as a 4-percent interest 
rate over a period of 50 years.” Governor Plumly, of Vermont, 
denied this assertion some days later in a rather histrionic manner 
and gave a demonstration of the contention by way of correcting 
his colleague's “home work.” Said he: 

“For the benefit of the gentleman from Oregon, and others who 
may be interested, I propose to demonstrate the astounding mathe- 
matical error and the fallacy of his argument by an example in 
arithmetic.” 

The “demonstration” is then set out in detail. It indicates that 
the Governor has missed the point and misapprehended the entire 
matter. Governor Pierce has promised to reply in detail and to 
bring a blackboard in as well. Said he: 

“I am going to make it so plain that even a college professor 
or an ex-president of a college can understand“ —apparently a sly 
dig at the former position of his adversary. 
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Obviously, the debaters are as far apart, mathematically, as geo- 
graphically; but Governor Pierce should have no difficulty in prov- 
his seeming paradox. Pending his demonstration, the two 
solutions below are submitted. Each involves a simple problem 
in diminishing geometrical progression and Vermont will have a 
somewhat difficult task in solving either “by an example in 
arithmetic.” 

In working the mechanics, Macmillan’s table of five-point loga- 
rithms to the base 10 was used. Incidentally, public attention is 
called to an error found in these tables as they appear in Fisher 
and Schwatt’s Algebra at page 443, where the mantissa of the 
number 1430 is given as 15896 when it should be 15806. This 
gave the writer something of a headache on another occasion. 
The publishers have made the correction and expressed their 
thanks, saying the book is out of print. As the tables remain, 
however, and are standard, attention is called to the misprision for 
the benefit of those who attended school before the slide rule was 
invented: 

SOLUTION (A) AT .04 PERCENT 

Assuming $100 as the principal sum to be repaid in annual in- 
stallments over a period of 50 years at 4 percent, simple interest, 
the result progresses as follows: 


(100.) .04(1.04)™=4(1.04)"=— 


(1.04) 1 (104) —1 
4(7.08) 28.32 4.66 


6.08 6.08 


The break-down of the figures in logarithms is as follows: 

The logarithm of the numeral 1.04 is logarithm .0170. Logarithm 
0170 multiplied by the power 50 is logarithm 85. The anti- 
logarithm of logarithm .85 is the numeral 7.08. The necessary cal- 
culations are mechanical. 

SOLUTION (B) AT .035 PERCENT 
Upon the same assumption as in solution (A) we have: 
(100.) .085( 1.035) 3.5 (1.035) * 


(1.035) 1 (1.035) 1 
8.53.9895) = 13.76325 


2.9595 2.9595 


=$4.657 

The break-down follows: 

The thm of the numeral 1.035 is logarithm .01494. Loga- 
rithm .01494 multiplied by the power 40 is logarithm .59760. The 
antilogarithm of logarithm .59760 is the numeral 3.9595. 

It thus appears that the amount of the annual payments neces- 
sary to discharge a debt of any amount is the same in each case, 
and that “Oregon” will not have to correct his “home work.” 


J. T, LAWLESS, 

NorFOLK, April 1, 1938. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in my remarks a letter from J. T. Lawless, of Virginia, 
who works out the problem by another method. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
address I delivered last night at an American Legion post 
in Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the President, Commander 
in Chief of Army and Navy, paused Saturday on his way to 
board a Government warship which was to take him on a 
fishing vacation to rebuke those Democratic Congressmen 
who have refused to report the wage-hour bill. 

In his letter, not to an unnamed friend but to the chair- 
man of the House Labor Committee, he expressed “a pro- 
found respect for and devotion to the democratic legislative 
processes,” “the continuing fairness,” of which, he said, “is 
the foundation of enduring democracy,” and, in no uncertain 
terms, expressed the thought that it was quite reprehensible 
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for the Rules Committee to deny the House the right to de- 
bate, consider, and vote upon this bill. 

It must come as a shock to those Democratic Representa- 
tives to be so rudely booted by the Presidential foot, when 
they recall how often, at the administration’s request, they 
have reported out bills under special rules which shut off 
adequate debate or consideration and denied to the Members 
of Congress the democratic right to debate and consider pro- 
posed legislation before being required to cast their ballots. 

Have the members of the Rules Committee who did not 
vote to report out for discussion the Ludlow resolution, which 
the President opposed, been criticized or were they thanked 
by the President? 

The President wants “democratic processes” when he thinks 
the result will be the enactment of some must bill. On other 
occasions he is thankful indeed to the Rules Committee for 
smothering measures which he does not want discussed. 

We note, too, that the President calls attention to a Demo- 
cratic Party pledge. Has he forgotten the Democratic Party 
promise to balance the Budget and his own statement that 
continued borrowing would bankrupt the Nation? 

Judged by his own yardstick—that is, acts rather than 
words—the President takes the crown of inconsistency from 
Senator AsHurst, who prides himself on being inconsistent. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BETTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a list 
of projects approved and recommended for allotment in the 
State of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 minute and to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print as part of my remarks a resolution by the 
Duck Creek Soil Conservation Association with reference to 
conservation work being done in Dallas County, Tex., in the 
neighborhood of the town of Garland. May I direct the 
attention of the House to the fact that among all the ex- 
penditures of money for relief there is no other expenditure 
which seems to me as valuable and none which we may with 
greater right charge, in part at least, to posterity as we are 
doing than the expenditure of money to conserve the pro- 
ductivity of the soil of this country. Unquestionably, this is 
the Nation’s greatest resource. The highest duty that can 
possibly rest upon the generation in being is to preserve for 
posterity the capacity of the soil to feed the generations that 
are to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to include in my 
extension of remarks a very brief letter addressed to me and 
& copy of a resolution adopted by those who have some famili- 
arity with this work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The documents referred to follow: 


GARLAND, TEX., April 20, 1938. 
Hon. HATTON SUMNERS, 


United States Representative, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mz. SUMNERS; I am enclosing a signed resolution as adopted 
at a recent meeting of about 70 farmers, members of the Duck 
Creek Soil Conservation Association. ~ 

We thank you very much for your interest in the past in 
to develop the soil-conservation program we have had in this com- 
munity, and we hope it will be possible in the future to pass this 
a areas in this section of the State. 

* * Guy H. BULLOCK, 


President, Duck Creek Soil Conservation Association, 
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. GARLAND, TEX., April 11, 1938. 

Whereas after 2 years’ observation of the benefits of soil con- 
servation, as being done on the Duck Creek soil-conservation 
project, we are heartily in support of continuance and extension 
of this work: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this association, That we heartily endorse the work 
already done, and most earnestly urge that the Government ex- 
tend its benefits to the entire Trinity Watershed, thereby pro- 
viding soil and water conservation, and greatly aiding in flood 
control. 

The results of this work in the Duck Creek Watershed are so 
plainly beneficial in increasing production, creating profitable 
pastures on eroded lands, conserving moisture, and conserving 
and building up of soils, that it is the desire of this association to 
see this work extended to all sections of the Trinity Watershed, 
in order that this country may continue to be productive and 
handed down to rity in a richer state than it now is, 

Believing in the preservation of all natural resources, especially 
censerving our soils, we endorse the joint movement for soil con- 
servation, flood control, and canalization of the Trinity River from 
Fort Worth to the Gulf, in order to afford inland Texas the bene- 
fits enjoyed by other sections of the Southwest. We believe, from 
engineers’ reports, that this is feasible, and will enable our north 
Texas communities to maintain their growth and prestige, and 
prevent property values from being destroyed. 

We sincerely feel that the carrying out of these recommenda- 
tions will be of untold benefit to all of Texas, especially this sec- 
tion, which is now handicapped by lack of low freight rates, badly 
eroded lands, and serious damage from increasingly frequent floods. 

ctfully submitted for the consideration of our Representa- 
tives Congress and also urged for cooperation by all citizens of 
the territory affected. 

This resolution submitted and passed unanimously at a meeting 
of the Duck Creek Soil Conservation Association, held at Garland, 
Tex., on April 6, 1938, with 70 members in attendance. 

Guy H. BULLOCK, 
President, Duck Creek Soil Conservation Association. 
W. H. BRADFIELD, 


HARRY ALEXANDER, 
Committee. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. Bryvervr asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and include therein an 
article on reclamation from the Christian Science Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the following 
news article from Pennsylvania: 


MARGIOTTI CHARGES GOVERNOR HAD JOHNSTOWN PLANT CLOSED TO WIN 
THE STRIKE FOR C. I. O.—-SAYS FEW MONTHS BEFORE EARLE, GUFFEY, 
LAWRENCE BORROWED $40,000 FROM LEWIS 


Says cor months before Earle, Guffey, Lawrence borrowed $40,000 
from Lewis. 

JouNstown, April 30—Former Attorney General Charles J. 
Margiotti charged tonight that martial law was declared in Johns- 
town and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s plant closed last 
summer by Gov. George H. Earle at the “request of Senator Gurrey, 
John L. Lewis, and others.” 

In an address to a rally at Point Stadium, the self-styled 
“middle-of-the-road” candidate for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination, asserted: 

“The Governor told me that Guffey, Lewis, Kennedy, and others 
insisted that the plant be closed because that was the only way 
to win the strike for the C. I. O.“ 

(Lt. Gov. Thomas Kennedy is backed by Senator JosEPH F. 
Gourrery for the Democratic nomination.) 


“When men in public office permit things of this character 
it is high time the American people give attention to the men 
they elect to public office if we are to maintain our form 
of Government. : 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp with regard to the 


regulation of Puerto Rico. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico? 
There was no objection. 
EXTENDING CIVIL SERVICE TO POSTMASTERS 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 484. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 484 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
the bill H. R. 1531, an act extending the classified civil service 
to include postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, and 
for other purposes, with the Senate amendment thereto be, and 
the same hereby is, taken from the Speaker's table, to the end 
ae ee nate apes the ae Wo 
of the two Wotan is agreed’ to. Re sar cas me 

Mr, O'CONNOR, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule to send to conference a bill 
reported out by the Civil Service Committee and with a 
Senate amendment. Objection was made to the unanimous- 
consent request to send the bill to conference. We bring in 
this rule so the matter may go to conference and the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses may be worked out. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, as far as I know there will be 
no objection to the passage of this rule. Had I been on the 
floor on yesterday instead of being in a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I believe this bill would probably 
have gone to conference yesterday by unanimous consent. 
Unfortunately, the Committee on Appropriations was sitting 
and I could not be present. 

There is an opportunity to improve the civil. service situa- 
tion with respect to postmasters by a bill combining some 
features from both of the bills that are now before us, the 
Senate bill and the House bill. I am afraid, however, we 
cannot expect very much from the conference. This is the 
first time that I can recall when the five conferees appointed’ 
by the Senate all come from the majority party. The Senate 
has not seen fit to allow the minority party to be represented 
by even one of the conferees on the part of the Senate. This 
is the first time I have ever known that to happen. This 
rather leads me to suspect an effort is being made to con- 
tinue the postmasters in congressional politics instead of 
trying really to improve their civil-service status. I hope I 
am wrong. I may say in all fairness to my friend the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, the chairman of the Committee on the 
Civil Service, that I believe if he were left alone and were 
not urged by others he would report out a good civil-service 
bill, because I believe the gentleman from Georgia is hon- 
estly in favor of civil-service reform. 

Civil-service reform has been a hobby of mine since long 
before I came to Congress, particularly as far as the post- 
masters are concerned. I have worked with the National 
Civil Service Reform League for a number of years, and I 
have been sincere in that effort.. I am very much afraid, 
however, I can see very little hope from the conference on 
this bill. I myself would like to see the post office service 
made a career service without politics, the same as the Army, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, or the Public Health Service. I 
believe that would be best for the country, best for the Postal 
Service, and a great deal the best for the individual Mem- 
bers of Congress who have to make a recommendation. I 
know when our Republican Party was in power the biggest 
chore and nuisance and the most disagreeable thing I had 
to do was to select one of three to recommend to the Post 
Office Department for appointment. I made one half- 
hearted friend and a great many enemies, I believe if we 
could take the whole Postal Service out of congressional 
patronage it would be a great step in advance. Of course, 
this bill will not do that. However, there is a possibility 
of accomplishing something in this bill along the lines of a) 
step forward in civil-service reform. 
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For example, section 3 of the House bill ts infinitely better 
than section 3 of the Senate bill. I am thoroughly in 
favor of appointing postmasters without term, provided you 
have a real merit system. This is a step in advance and this 
is found in the House bill and I hope the House conferees 
will insist on this provision. 

On the other hand, there is a provision in the Senate bill 
which requires present postmasters, before they can be ap- 
pointed without term, to stand an open, competitive exam- 
ination. I believe this is in line with real civil-service re- 
form. In the House bill there is a provision that simply 
allows the Postmaster General to cover all present post- 
masters into office without an open, competitive examina- 
tion. I believe any postmaster who has been appointed 
during the last 5 years and has held office for 4 years ought 
to be able, if he is any good at all, to stand an open, com- 
petitive examination before being given a life appointment. 

I hope my friend from Georgia will consider this part of 
the Senate bill which provides they shall have an open, 
competitive examination. If a man has been in office 4 
years and cannot compete openly with his fellow citizens he 
is not any good and ought not to be appointed for life. 

And this leads me to what I consider the heart of the 
bill—a career system for postmasters based on the principle 
of reward for merit by promotion from the ranks. Without 
providing an opportunity for promotion from the ranks to 
the job of postmaster no basis for a real career system would 
be afforded. It is my earnest hope that the conferees of the 
House will insist that the final bill shall include language to 
the effect that appointments of postmasters shall be made 
by promotion of persons within the Postal Service possessing 
qualifications to be approved by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. j 

The language providing for appointment by promotion 
should not confer discretionary authority but should carry 
mandatory quality. We will never get a real career sys- 
tem if the man in the ranks is not permitted to aspire to 
the highest position in the service. And such an oppor- 
tunity should be held out to him forthrightly, as something 
definitely attainable, on proof of his qualifications for the 
position, and should not be hedged about by any language 
which would make the execution of such a policy subject to 
caprice or politics.. If you provide for promotion from the 
ranks to the position of postmaster as a mandatory policy 
and an open competitive examination where there are no 
qualified candidates for promotion, you will be laying down 
a real basis for the building up of an efficient career system. 

So, I say there are possibilities of real steps in advance if 
you take some of the good provisions in both of these bills, 
but, as I said before, I am a little suspicious of the Senate 
conferees, all of whom have been appointed as members of 
the majority party, and I rather suspect the results may be 
a political patronage bill. I urge my friend from Georgia 
to watch his step when he gets into conferenee if he really 
wants to bring out a bill ‘that is a step forward in civil- 
service reform. 

I have been discussing this matter with the National Civil 
Service Reform League and have various letters from them. 
They are not at all satisfied with the provisions of either 
bill, but they have said that on the whole it would be wise 
to send it to conference and take a chance. 

The reason I objected when unanimous consent was first 
asked to send this bill to conference was because I wanted 
to discuss the matter with the National Civil Service Reform 
League to see if they thought there could be worked out 
any improvement of the existing situation. They agreed it. 
was well to take a chance because, perhaps, something better 
would come from the conference, although they were doubt- 
ful about it. They do not like the provisions of either bill, 
but they said I had better withdraw my objection, and I 
would have been willing to have done so on yesterday had I 
been present. 

I do not want to take the time of the House to discuss the 
matter further. I feel this may be an attempt simply to 
cover every Democratic postmaster who has been appointed 
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within the last 5 years into office for life without examination. 
If this is the case, then I believe that real civil-service reform 
has been handed a body blow. If, on the other hand, the 
House conferees will agree to accept the Senate provision 
which Senator O’MaHoney accepted in the Senate, requiring 
existing postmasters to stand an open, competitive examina- 
tion before being appointed without term or practically for 
life, and include a mandatory promotion policy; then I think. 
@ real step has been made toward real civil-service reform. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BACON. I will gladly yield. I am not opposing. this 
rule, the gentleman understands. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I understood the gentleman 
to say a moment ago he was fearful there might be a 
scheme on foot to perpetuate in office for life the post- 
masters who have been appointed under the Democratic 
administration. It is my understanding the Senate amend- 
ment to the House bill limits the appointment to a term of 
8 years. 

Mr. BACON. That is right. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. And the gentleman thinks 
that is preferable to the House provision? 

Mr. BACON. No; I like the House provision without 
term, but with open, competitive examination, because this 
would be a real step forward in civil-service reform. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The House bill provided no 
term whatever, or, in other words, the appointment was: to 
be without term, 

Mr. BACON. That is right—without term. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Which of these provisions 
does the gentleman think is better? 

Mr. BACON. I like the provision without term but only 
after an open, competitive examination. As a matter of 
fact, I introduced a bill at the time the so-called Ramspeck 
bill was before the House last session, which we offered as a 
motion to recommit, and I may say this bill had the full and 
enthusiastic approval of the National Civil Service Reform 
League. As a matter of fact, it was submitted to them and 
discussed by them before I introduced it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BACON. And in that bill I provide for the appoint- 
ment without term of postmasters, but after a full, com- 
plete, and open competitive examination. 

Section 4 of my original bill is similar to section 3 of the 
Ramspeck bill. So I merely make this plea in the hope that 
the gentleman from Georgia EMT. Ramspeck] may be actu- 
ated by a real desire to take a step forward in civil-service 
reform, and I am trying to point out to him some of the 
ways that he can do-it. when he gets to conference with the 
five Members of the Senate, who are all members of his 
own party. [Applause.] ‘ 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker; I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to know that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] is not opposing 
the rule, because, of course, the only way that we can pro- 
ceed under the parliamentary method prescribed is to take 
this bill to conference and make an effort to work out the 
differences between the two bodies. There is one statement 
the gentleman made that I desire to correct. He said the 
Senate conferees were all of my party. As a matter of fact 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is one of the 
conferees, and, while he has been in sympathy, I presume; 
with a good deal of what my party has been doing, I think 
he belongs to the Progressive Party and not to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman will admit that he does not 
belong to the Republicam Party. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I think I will have to agree with the 
gentleman’ on that. What happened to this bill is this: 


. The Senate had up the McKellar bill, and after debate 


substituted the bill which the House passed in January last 
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year and struck out everything after the enacting clause and 
substituted their own language. I hope that we can get a 
good bill—a bill that will be satisfactory to the Members 
of the House; and I feel sure that if this rule is adopted 
and we are permitted to go to conference your conferees 
on the part of the House will make every effort to get a 
good bill, one, as I say, that will be satisfactory and that 
will relieve some of the pressure about this matter that 
exists at the present time. I do not think it is necessary 
to go into any extended discussion of the matter. It is 
simply a question of parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. If the bill is sent to conference, is it the 
gentleman’s purpose to insist that the appointment without 
term be agreed to by the Senate? Is it the purpose of the 
conferees on the part of the House to insist that the post- 
masters shall be appointed without term? 

Mr. RAMSPECE. I cannot speak for the other conferees, 
and I have not discussed the question with them. Per- 
sonally, as the gentleman knows, I favor appointment with- 
out term. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I take it, then, that the gentleman will 
insist upon that. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course, speaking for myself alone, 
I hope we will be able to get an agreement for appointment 
without term. - Probably we shall have to make some con- 
cessions to the Senate’s views on this matter, and I do not 
know what the final result may be; but personally I want 
the appointment to be without term. 

Mr. NICHOLS. What will be the result if this matter 
does not go to conference? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course, if the matter does not go 
to conference, we still operate under the Executive order 
of July 1936, which requires appointment of the person 
making the highest grade on examination. Both the Senate 
and the House bills provide civil-service procedure, which 
means the choice of three. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I understand that; but then the parlia- 
mentary situation would be that the gentleman, as chairman 
of his committee, could ask that the House consider the 
Senate amendment before the bill is sent to conference? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; I do not think so. I do not know 
of any such procedure, i 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman could do it by unanimous 
consent, could he not? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I do not think so. We operate here 
under a rule. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, of course the gentleman from Georgia 
could ask unanimous consent to take this bill from the 
Speaker’s table and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. But beyond that the or- 
dinary course would be that the House bill with the Senate 
amendments would be referred back to the gentleman’s 
committee. It then would have to be reported out. 

Mr. RAMSPECE. Les. 

Mr. NICHOLS. In other words, then, if we do not go to 
conference on the bill; the bill would probably be referred 
back to the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. I understand from the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Con- 
wor] that would be the parliamentary procedure. May I 
point out to the gentleman from Oklahoma this fact. I 
know the gentleman’s views on such matters, and I respect 
them, although I do not agree with them. The Senate took 
up a companion bill to the Faddis bill, and they refused to 
pass that bill. Therefore, I do not think there is any hope 
of having a law of that type passed at this session. I hope, 
by going to conference, that we can get a bill that will be 
satisfactory to the majority of the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I came into the Chamber 
only a few moments ago and do not know that I understand 
the parliamentary situation. Is it necessary that unanimous 
consent be had before this bill can go to conference, or is 
this rule here offered for that purpose? 

The SPEAKER. This bill came over from the Senate 
with Senate amendments and was on the Speaker’s table. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ramspecx] asked unani- 
mous consent to take the bill from the Speaker’s table, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a confer- 
ence. That was a procedure that did, under the rules of the 
House, require unanimous consent. Objection was filed to 
the request of the gentleman from Georgia, and, therefore, 
it became necessary, in order to send this bill to conference, 
to adopt the rule which is now pending. 

„ Then an objection at this time would not 

p it? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. NICHOLS. It is a question of voting on the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the indulgence of the 
House to remain seated while putting motions today. The 
rules of the House require the Speaker to stand, but I am 
sure the Members will understand the circumstances. 

The question is, Shall the previous question be ordered? 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. RAMSPECK, SIROVICH, RANDOLPH, Mrs. ROGERS 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. TOBEY. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS 


Mr. HARLAN, Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
487. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 487 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
S. 3691, an act to provide for the appointment of additional judges 
for certain United States district courts, circuit courts of appeals, 
and certain courts of the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on the Judiciary, and such substi- 
tute for the purpose of amendment shall be considered under the 
65-minute rule as an original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit with or without instructions. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. I want the Members present to 
hear the discussion. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, this is the rule that 
Was granted by the Rules Committee this morning for the 
consideration of this bill. The rule ordinarily would come 
up for consideration tomorrow, when I expected it would 
come up. The purpose is to bring it up now. It can come 
up now, of course, by only a two-thirds vote. It is very 
unusual. Am I right? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that under the rules 
of the House, in order that the resolution may be consid- 
ered today, it would require a two-thirds vote, the resolu- 
tion only having been filed this morning and the rules re- 
quiring that it lie over for 1 day. 
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Does the gentleman from New York insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I insist on the point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and thirty-two Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 68] 
Amlie Deen Jarman . 
Anderson, Mo. Dickstein Jenckes, Ind. Schneider, Wis. 
Barden Disney Jenks, N. H. Schulte 
Barton Ditter Keller 
Biermann er Kelly, N. Y. Shafer, Mich. 
Binderup Dorsey Kennedy, N. T. Shanley 
Biland Douglas eogh Shannon 
Bloom Drewry, Va. Kerr Smith, Conn, 
Boehne Engiebright Kniffin Smith, Maine 
Boileau Faddis Kopplemann Smith, Okla. 
Boren Farley Larrabee Snyder, Pa. 
Boyer Lucas Sparkman 
Boykin Fitzgerald Luckey, Nebr. Stack 
Boylan Flannagan Starnes 
Buckley. N. X McGroarty S 
Byrne Frey, Pa. McKeough Sullivan 
Caldwell Gavagan McSweeny 
Cannon, Wis. ingery Magnuson Taylor, S. C. 
Carter Goldsborough Mott bey 
Chapman Gray, Pa. O'Connor, Mont. Vinson, Ga 
Clark, N. O. Green O Day 
Collins Greenwood Oliver Wearin 
Colmer Weaver 
Cox Guyer Patrick Whelchel 
Crosby Halleck Pettengill White, Idaho 
Crosser Hancock, N.C Pfeifer Wilcox 
Crowe Hendricks Phillips Wood 
Crowther Hennings Plumley 
Culkin Hobbs Quinn 
Curley Jacobsen Ramspeck 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 311 Members: have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 
On motion of Mr. Harran, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 
ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of consid- 
eration. : 

The SPEAKER. The question of consideration will have 
to be raised under the rules. The question now is: Shall 
the resolution be considered? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the rules, rule XI provides 
that the question of consideration must be raised at the 
time the bill or resolution is brought up for consideration in 
the House. The question is, Shall this rule be considered 
at this time? And to consider it at this time requires a 
two-thirds vote. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair has 
ruled. 

The question is, Shall the resolution be considered at this 
time? If it is to be considered it will require a two-thirds 
vote of the House. 

The aye vote was taken. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the Chair has not as yet called for the no vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York was on 
his feet apparently seeking recognition to ask for the yeas 
and nays. The point of order is overruled. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 230, nays 91, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 106, as follows: 


Bernard 
Bigelow 
Bland 


Boland, Pa. 


Elliott 
Evans 
Ferguson 
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[Roll No. 69] 
YEAS—230 
Fernandez Leavy 
Fitzpatrick Lesinski 
Flaherty Lewis, Colo, 
Flannagan Lewis, 
Fleger Long 
Fletcher Luecke, Mich, 
Forand 
Ford, Calif, McClellan 
Ford, Miss. McCormack 
Fries, III McGehee 
Fuller McGranery 
Gambrill, Md. McGrath 
Garrett McKeough 
Gasque McLa' 
Gavagan McMillan 
Gearhart McReynolds 
Gildea Mahon, S. C 
Greenwood Mahon, Tex, 
Greever Maloney 
Gregory Mansfield 
Griffith Martin, Colo, 
Gwynne 
Haines Maverick 
Hamilton May 
Harlan 
Harrington Merritt 
Mills 
Hartley Mitchell, Til. 
Havenner Mitchell, Tenn. 
Healey Moser, 
Hildebrandt Moster, Ohio 
Hill Mouton 
Honeyman Murdock, Ariz. 
Hook Murdock, Utah 
Hunter Nelson 
Imhoff Norton 
Izac O'Brien, Ul. 


Johnson,LutherA. O'Brien, Mich. 


Johnson, Lyndon O'Connell, Mont. 


Johnson, Minn. O'Connell, R. I. 
Johnson, Okla. O'Connor, N. Y. 
Johnson, W.Va. O 
Jones O'Neal, Ky. 
Kee O'Toole 
Kelly, Il. Owen 
nN. Y. Pace 
Kennedy, Md. Parsons 
Kerr Patman 
Kirwan Patton 
Kitchens Pearson 
Kleberg Peterson, Fla. 
Kocialkowski Peterson, Ga 
Kopplemann 
Kramer Rabaut 
Lambeth Ramsay 
Lanham Ramspeck 
Lanzetta Randolph 
Lea Rankin 
NAYS—91 
Engel Lord 
Fulmer Luce 
Gamble, N. Y. Ludlow 
Gehrmann McFarlane 
Gifford McLean 
Gilchrist Maas 
Gray, Ind. Mapes 
Guyer Martin, Mass. 
Hancock, R. Y. Mason 
rt Michener 
Hoffman Mott 
Holmes O'Mall: 
Hope O'Neill, N. J. 
Houston 0 
Hull Patterson 
Jarrett 
Jenkins, Ohio Polk 
Kinzer Powers 
Reed, N. Y. 
Kvale Rees, 
Lambertson Rich 
Lamneck Robsion, Ky. 
Lemke 


NOT VOTING—106 


Culkin 
Curley 
Deen 


Dingell 
Disney 
Ditter 

Dorsey 


Hendricks McGroarty Sadowski Thom 
Hennings McSweeney Schulte Tobey 
Hobbs Magnuson Vinson, Fred M, 
Jacobsen Mead Shannon Vinson, Ga. 
Nichols Smith, Maine Wadsworth 
Jenckes, Ind O'Connor, Mont. Smith, Okla. Wearin 
Jenks, N. H. O'Day Sparkman Weaver 
Keller Oliver Stack Whelchel 
Kennedy, N. Y. Patrick Starnes White, Idaho 
Keogh Pettengill Steagall Wilcox 
Kniffin Pfeifer Sullivan Wood 
Larrabee Phillips Sweeney Zimmerman 
Lucas Plumley Taylor, Colo. 
Luckey, Nebr. Quinn Taylor, S. O. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the House 
determined to consider the resolution. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Bloom (for) with Mr. Tobey (against). 
Mr. Keogh and Mr. Pfeifer (for) with Mr. Ditter (against). 

Mr. Boyer and Mr. Sullivan (for) with Mr. Barton (against). 

Mr. Farley and Mr. Scrugham (for) with Mr. Plumley (against). 
Mr. Boylan of New York and Mr. Kennedy of New York (for) with 


ais (against). 
General pairs: 


Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Boehne with Mr. Carter. 

Cochran with Mr. Culkin. 

Drewry of Virginia with Mr. Smith of Maine. 
Cox with Mr. Douglas. 

Starnes with Mr. Oliver. 


Until further notice: 


Hobbs with Mr. Fish. 

Mead with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 
Phillips with Mr. Amlie. 

Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Englebright. 
Whelchel with Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin, 
Casey of Massachusetts with Mr, Green. 
Gingery with Mr. Sparkman. 

Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Hennings, 
Ashbrook with Mr. Luckey of Nebraska. 
Wearin with Mr. Pettengill. 

Barden with Mr. Sadowski. 

Griswold with Mr, Thom. 

Anderson of Missouri with Mr. Sweeney. 
Boykin with Mr. Wood. 

McSweeney with Mr. Crosser, 

Flannery with Mr. Stack. 

Boren with Mr. Zimmerman. 

Hendricks with Mr. Larrabee. 

Fred M. Vinson with Mr. Jacobsen. 
Steagall with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina. 
Weaver with Mr. Buckley of New York, 
Magnuson with Mr. Cummings. 

Schulte with Mr. Dorsey. 

Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Shannon. 
Nichols with Mr. Patrick. 

slew of North Carolina with Mr. Jarman. 
. Jenckes of Indiana with ae Caldwell. 
3 with Mr. McGroart; 

Deen with Mr. O'Connor of Montana, 
Disney with Mr. Eberharter. 

Frey of Pennsylvania with Mr. Crowe. 
Faddis with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 
Quinn with Mr. Goldsborough, 

Crosby with Mr. Wilcox. 

Kniffin with Mr. Lucas. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. McCormack). The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HaRLA N] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

I yield to my colleague on the Rules Committee, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. McLean], for a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 71) to provide for the establishment 
of a national monument on the site of Camp Merritt, N. J., 
Union Calendar No. 302, may be restored to the Consent 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution brings before the House the 
bill S. 3691, to increase the judiciary of the United States 
to the extent of 5 judges for the court of appeals, about 
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15 district judges, and a few judges here in the District of 
Columbia, making a total of about 23 altogether. 

The Senate bill has been amended by substituting the 
House bill. The rule provides that the Senate bill as amended 
shall be considered as an original bill, subject to debate and 
amendment, under the 5-minute rule after 2 hours of general 
debate. The House is afforded every opportunity, I believe, 
to consider this bill in every detail. There have been few 
requests on this side of the House for time. I therefore re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for time 
on the rule. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3691) to provide for the appointment of additional judges 
for certain United States district courts, circuit courts of 
appeals, and certain courts of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3691, with Mr. Bream in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 
minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, I believe, is fairly well understood 
by the membership of the House. The Members are familiar 
with the general agitation that has been going on for some 
time to increase the number of the Federal judiciary in 
order to take care of the congested condition of the Federal 
dockets. 

There are a number of judgeships provided for in this 
bill which have been recommended by the Judicial Council. 
As I understand the situation, there is probably no objec- 
tion to those judges. Other judges have been recommended 
only by the Department of Justice. There will be objection 
to part if not all of those judges. I believe there are one 
or two proposed judges recommended by neither. But in 
view of the fact the rule provides that this bill is open to 
amendment and the controversy will arise with regard to 
individual judges provided for in the bill. If there be no de- 
sire on the part of Members of the House for general in- 
formation with regard to the bill, I will not at this time 
detain the Committee further. I will be glad to yield, 
however, now to any inquiry with reference to the general 
provisions of the bill. I make the suggestion, however, 
that insofar as I can control the situation, there will be 
opportunity for free discussion of controversial questions 
which may arise while the bill is being read under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BACON. Will the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary tell us how many vacancies there are 
among Federal judges that have not been filled? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Personally, I cannot advise the 
gentleman. I call upon any member of the committee who 
has the information at hand to give it to the gentleman. 
I may say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] that 
we consolidated two of the four subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which had special responsibility with 
regard to these judgeships. I am not so advised as are the 
members of those two subcommittees who have had special 
responsibilities. I am afraid the information is not available 
at the moment. 

Mr. BACON. I have been informed, but I did not know 
whether correctly or not, there were quite a number of exist- 
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ing vacancies at this time that have not been filled for over 
@ year. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My information, which is not 
accurate, and by that I mean I cannot speak with certainty 
about it, is that the number of vacancies now obtaining is 
about the number of vacancies that do correctly obtain, but I 
am not sure about that. I will try to get that information 
for the gentleman. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I regret that our chair- 
man has not seen fit to analyze this bill and show to the 
House that all of these judges are necessary. It is interesting 
to note that he is leaving the task of defending the several 
proposed appointments to the Members coming from the 
States getting the new judges. Believe me, I have no mis- 
givings about what is going to happen when the roll is 
called. 

This bill authorizes the President to appoint 4 additional 
circuit judges at a salary of $12,500 each per annum; 1 ad- 
ditional associate justice of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia at a salary of $12,500 
per annum; 15 additional district judges at $10,000 each 
per annum; 3 additional associate justices of the District 
Court for the District of Columbia at a salary of $10,000 
each per annum, making a total of 23 new judges, at a cost 
of $242,500 per annum for salaries alone. In addition, two 
existing temporary District judgeships are made permanent, 
also one circuit judgship. 

After these new judges take the oath of office, they will 
serve “during good behavior,” which means for life unless 
removed by impeachment. They have the privilege of re- 
tiring when they have served 10 years on the court and have 
reached the age of 70 years. They retire upon full pay. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 

It is the duty of the Congress to provide sufficient per- 
sonnel to guarantee judicial efficiency. Partisan politics 
should at no time enter the judicial structure. Under the 
law, the President appoints the judges, while the Senate con- 
firms the appointments. Under our two-party system, the 
Executive usually appoints judges from the ranks of his own 
political party. In these circumstances, it is very difficult to 
eliminate the political factor entirely. There are always 
those politicians who are seeking additional patronage and 
additional political appointments for “deserving” partisans. 
Recognizing this fact, the Congress in 1922, United States 
Code, title 23, section 218, enacted a law the purpose of which 
is to remove from partisan influence, so far as possible, the 
question as to when additional judges are actually needed. 

This law sets up a Judicial Conference, consisting of the 
senior circuit judge of each judicial circuit, presided over by 
the Chief Justice, and convened on the last Monday in Sep- 
tember in each year in the city of Washington. Each mem- 
ber of this conference is “to advise as to the needs of his 
circuit and as to any matters in respect of which the admin- 
istration of justice in the courts of the United States may be 
improved.” The law further provides: 

The senior district Judge of each United States district court, on 
or before the 1st day of August in each year, shall prepare and 
submit to the senior circuit judge of the judicial circuit in which 
said district is situated, a report setting forth the condition of 
business in said district court, including the number and character 
of cases on the docket, the business in arrears, and cases disposed 
of, and such other facts pertinent to the business dispatched and 
pending as said district judge may deem proper, together with 
Tecommendations as to the need of additional judicial assistance 

isposal of business for the year ensuing. Said reports 
shall be laid before the conference herein provided by said senior 
circuit judge, or, in his absence, by the judge representing the cir- 
cuit at the conference, together with such recommendations as he 
may deem proper. 


The Chief Justice, or, in his absence, the senior Associate Justice, | 


shall be the presiding officer of the conference. Said conference 
shall make a comprehensive survey of the condition of business in 
the assignment and transfer of judges to or from circuits or dis- 
tricts where the state of the docket or condition of business indi- 
cates the need therefor, and shall submit such suggestions to the 
various courts as may seem in the interest of uniformity and ex- 
pedition of business, 
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The Attorney General shall, upom request of the Chief Justice, 
report to said conference on matters relating to the business of 
the several courts of the United States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE 

Pursuant to the above law, this nonpartisan judicial group 
convened in Washington on September 23, 1937, and con- 
tinued in session for 3 days. At the conclusion of the ses- 
sion, a report in detail was filed with the Attorney General 
and is found on page 12 of the annual report of the Attorney 
General for 1937, which report was before the Judiciary 
Committee during its deliberation on the pending bill. 

As shown in the report, the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General, with their aides, were present at the open- 
ing of the conference, and a reading of the report shows 
that the Attorney General and his aides presented in extenso 
such facts as he considered pertinent in determining the 
necessity for the appointment of additional Federal judges. 

The Judicial Conference finally concluded that 16 addi- 
tional judges were advisable, to make efficient the adminis- 
tration of justice, as follows: One circuit judge for the second 
circuit; one circuit judge for the fifth circuit; one circuit 
judge for the sixth circuit; one circuit judge for the seventh 
circuit; one district judge for the northern district of Georgia; 
one district judge for the eastern district of Louisiana; one 
district judge for the western district of Louisiana; one dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Texas; one district 
judge for the eastern district of Michigan; one district. judge 
for the northern district of Ohio; one district judge for the 
western district of Washington; one district judge for the 
southern district of California; one district judge for the 
district of Kansas; three district judges for the District of 
Columbia. 

The report continues as follows: 

In the remaining 75 districts it is the opinion of the conference 
that no additional district judges are now required. 

All of the above judges recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference, with the exception of one judge for the district of 
Kansas, are included in this bill, 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 

In addition to the nonpartisan recommendation of the 
Judicial Conference, the Attorney General on his own mo- 
tion recommended additional appointments as follows: One 
associate justice for the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia; one district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Arkansas; one district judge for the 
northern district of California; one district judge for the 
southern district of Florida or jointly for the northern and 
southern districts of Florida; one district judge for the north- 
ern district of Tilinois; one district judge for the district of 
Massachusetts; one district judge for the district of New 
Jersey; one district judge for the southern district of New 
York; one district judge for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania; one district judge for the eastern, middle, and western 
districts of Tennessee; one district judge for the western 
district of Virginia. 

The recommendations of the Attorney General, with the 
exception of judges for Florida and the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania are included by the Judiciary Committee in 
this bill. 

I was a member of the committee when the Judicial Con- 
ference was established and the conference has rendered a 
distinct service to the Federal judiciary and to the litigants 
in Federal courts. Where the recommendations of the con- 
ference have been followed, no political judgeships have 
been created, and I cannot recall a single instance where 
time has not proved the wisdom of the conference recom- 
mendations. 

Oh, but you ask, what is a political judge? I mean a 
judge who is appointed to give somebody a job, and to give 
somebody patronage, rather than because of any necessity 
for the judge. Witness, for instance, the mistake we made 
in a Democratic administration in Arizona, or the mistake 
we made in a Republican administration in New Mexico, I 
think it was. There is not a Member of the House or @ 
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member of the committee today who will say that we did 
not do the wrong thing from a judicial standpoint when 
this committee yielded a couple of years ago and recom- 
mended another judge for the State of Arizona, which had 
a population of only 435,573 in 1930, with not enough work 
for one judge. The same thing was true with respect to 
New Mexico. I am opposed to such things and that is 
why I am in opposition here, and I can oppose con- 
sistently because I opposed an additional judge for my own 
judicial circuit no later than last year until they got the 
recommendation of the Judicial Conference. I opposed a 
judge in my own district until we got a recommendation 
from the conference. Therefore, I cannot be accused of 
playing any politics. We should have no politics here. 

Now, our friends will refer to the great number of cases. 
They will get out a lot of charts and they will show the case 
load and talk about the case load. What is case load? Some 
of us here will recall the time when they wanted a judge in 
the State of Massachusetts and they let the case load accu- 
mulate until they had 1,000 or 1,500 cases on the calendar 
that had been on there for a number of years and had not 
been heard. This makes a nice showing when you come to 
talk about case load. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. In just a moment I will yield. Our good 
friend was not here then. 

What happened? ‘These were draft evader cases, cases 
started against people during the World War as draft evad- 
ers, but they were carried along and not dismissed, and then 
the House was asked to give a new judge because of the case 
load up there. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I yield to my colleague on the 
committee from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. I simply want to make the observation to 
my colleague that we have fewer Federal judges in Massa- 
chusetts for the size of its population than any other State 
in the Union and no State with the population of Massachu- 
setts has less judges.and a great many with less population 
have more judges. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have not discussed Massachusetts yet. 
I had not come to that. I was talking about the case load, 
the symptoms, the things that some of the members of the 
committee would have the House believe should determine 
whether or not you should have a judge. 

Listen! There is just one criterion as to whether or not 
there should be a new Federal judge anywhere throughout 
the United States, and that is this: Can the litigants in that 
jurisdiction get expeditious dealing with the court? Can the 
litigants have their matters disposed of in an expeditious 
manner? This is the criterion. It is not a matter of the 
showing made on paper, it is not a matter of the load of 
cases; it is not a matter of population. 

Oh, I am glad the gentleman has mentioned the matter 
of population because that reason has been urged in the 
committee right along. It does not make any difference 
whether a district has 10,000,000 or 200,000 population. If 
that district is sufficiently manned to dispose of the work of 
the district, population has not a thing to do with it any 
more than acreage. 

Mr, HEALEY. The gentleman, of course, will agree that 
the character of the population of the district has something 
to do with it? 

Mr. MICHENER. The character of the district has noth- 
ing to do with it unless that district brings business into the 
court, and that is answered by my statement that it depends 
upon the expedition with which the court may dispose of 
the work before it, and if its cases are reasonably up to date, 
then there is no necessity. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN and Mr. DONDERO rose. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not like to be interrupted, but I 
will yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Every member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee entertains the highest respect for the gentleman from 
Michigan 

Mr. MICHENER., I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And I am sure the gentleman from 
Michigan would not intentionally mislead or attempt to mis- 
lead the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. No. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. As a member of the subcommittee 
which considered the judiciary bill which we now have be- 
fore us, I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan this 
question: Certainly the gentleman does not intend to imply 
that the committee which reported this bill to the House 
took into account only the number of cases and only the pop- 
ulation of the States in which these additional judges are 
recommended. Will not the gentleman from Michigan agree 
with me that the subcommittee and the committee took into 
account the character of the cases, the number of cases filed, 
the number of cases disposed of, the question of whether the 
courts were falling back in their wor 

Mr. MCHENER. Yes; and the gentleman, I am sure, will 
make that speech in his own time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And all the other factors that should 
be taken into account in determining whether an additional 
judge should be recommended. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. The gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect. That is what happened, and they could not find justi- 
fication, and the gentleman cannot find justification. Not 
a Member in this House can find justification for many of 
these judges, unless one relies upon population, census; un- 
less one relies upon territory, acreage; unless one relies upon 
character of cases as they appear on the docket, and forgets 
the time between the filing of the case and the disposition 
of a case. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. For a question. The gentleman can 
make his own speech in his own time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Again I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman take the position that this bill is 
generally wrong? Rather does he not take the position that 
he has some complaint as to some particular judges? Is not 
that the case? 

Mr. MICHENER. Itake the position that there are judges 
provided in this bill that are not justified by the facts. I 
take the position that there is in this bill what might be 
called log-rolling. I am not saying it happened, but I am 
saying that when there are eight additional judges not rec- 
ommended by the judicial council, but rather opposed by the 
judicial council, and when six of those judges go into the 
Territory or State represented by members on the committee, 
it pretty nearly closes the mouth of some of the members 
on the committee, and I say that in answer to the gentle- 
man's question, and not voluntarily. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN.. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. As a preliminary to this question, I 
may say that this bill does not affect my district or State, 
and I have no personal interest from that standpoint. I am 
interested in it because I am interested generally in the 
proper administration of justice in the Federal courts. I am 
a member of the subcommittee and the committee that re- 
ported the bill out. To clarify the situation, to narrow the 
issue, may I ask the gentleman at the outset this question: 
He has no complaint as to those proposed judgeships which 
have the approval of the Judicial Council? That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. MICHENER. I have said that three times and I 
mean it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. So that the gentleman’s objection is 
only to some of the proposed judgeships that are not re- 
ported favorably by the Judicial Council. 

Mr. MICHENER. And I have said that four times and 
I mean it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER, Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Under the laws of Michigan the presid- 
ing circuit judge can assign a judge not busy to a congested 
district other than his own. Does the same principle obtain 
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in the Federal judiciary? Can a circuit judge assign a judge 
from a less congested district to a more congested district? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; that is done right now. 

Mr. DONDERO. Why can that not be done under thé 
circumstances now existing in the country? 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, I think the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is unanimous that there should be 
a restudy of all of the districts throughout the United States 
and possibly a redistricting, but that is impractical now. 
We have not been able to get anywhere with it. It ought 
to be done, but we are confronted with a condition and not 
with a theory. For my part I do not want to put 8 or 10 
more judges on the pay roll, for life, at jobs paying $10,000 
a year for the district judges, and $12,500 for the United 
States circuit court and the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Mr. BROOKS. Did the gentleman oppose the judge in 
Michigan? 

Mr: MICHENER. Yes, I did oppose him in the commit- 
tee last year, and the bill providing for this judge was not 
reported until the Judicial Council recommended favorably 
and showed to the committee the necessity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
minutes more. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Section 2, subsection (a) 
calls for an additional district court judge in New Jersey. 
Will the gentleman please tell me what testimony was sub- 
mitted to the committee or who appeared in favor of an 
additional judge for New Jersey? 

Mr. MICHENER. I was on the subcommittee, and I was 
on the full committee. I do not think I ever missed a hear- 
ing where there was a full committee invited. I shall have 
to leave that to the gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. CELLER., Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I attended every meeting of the subcommittee, and the 
special assistant to the Attorney General, Mr. Holtzoff, and 
Mr. Joseph B. Keenan, the First Assistant Attorney General, 
both gave testimony of the need of an additional judge in 
that district. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the gentleman is correct. I am 
sure there is not a judge included in this bill—the ones to 
which I object—that was not recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The one in New Jersey certainly was 
recommended by the Department. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Is it not true that the State 
bar association either sent in a letter or had someone ap- 
pear before the committee protesting this additional judge- 
ship? 

Mr. TOWEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that I have in my office a letter from the 
State bar association which was handed to me by the 
senior Senator from my State only today, recommending 
the appointment of an additional judge, and I shall present 
it under the 5-minute rule when the times comes for discus- 
sion of that particular judgeship. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Is it not true that a rep- 
resentative of the State bar association appeared before the 
committee and protested? 

Mr. TOWEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Michigan will yield further, answering the gentleman it is 
my recollection that nobody appeared before the House 
committee but the former president of the bar association 
did appear before the Senate committee and protested, and 
also a member of the Federal judicial bar of our State and 
several other States. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I cannot yield further. 
Under the 5-minute rule we may discuss these various 
judgeships. I take it that each Member having a judgeship 
recommended by the Department of Justice for his district 
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is going to assume the responsibility of showing to the 
Congress and to the country that the particular district 
needs the additional judge because I think that is the only 
way we can get anywhere if we do not rely on population 
or area. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a slight correction? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr, CELLER. The gentleman speaks of the compensa- 
tion of these judges as being $10,000. That is correct, but 
it is subject to taxation. All judges appointed hereafter 
are subject to taxation. 

Mr. MICHENER. ‘That shows how desperate the gentle- 
man is when he attempts to tell the country that these 
judges are not going to receive their salary because they 
will have to pay a tax. The gentleman receives a salary of 
$10,000 a year and he pays a tax. Does he go out in his 
district and tell his people that he does not receive his 
salary because he pays a tax? 

Mr. CELLER. Some of the judges appointed before the 
bill was passed will not be subject to taxation. I merely 
wanted to show the distinction. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Heretofore, when we have created new Fed- 
eral judgeships the argument has been used on the floor of 
the House that the need arose because of prohibition cases. 
Prohibition cases certainly cannot be the cause now. What 
new excuse is advanced as the necessity for these additional 
judges? 

Mr. MICHENER. If I were to answer the gentleman my 
statement might be misconstrued. 

Mr. SNELL. I am asking the question in all seriousness. 

Mr. MICHENER. Every time the Government sets up a 
corporation, every time the Government starts a T. V. A, 
every time the Government centralizes power in Washing- 
ton, every time the Government takes control over business, 
the Government creates potential work for the Federal 
courts. That is the answer—bankruptcy cases under 77-B. 
There is more work before the Federal judiciary today than 
there used to be, and I believe the work will increase. 

Mr. SNELL. Every time power is concentrated in Wash- 
ington more judges are necessary. 

Mr. MICHENER. If they continue to set up these agen- 
cies having to do with Government they must increase the 
personnel of the courts so that the people affected by the 
new laws will have a place to go—and that is an unbiased, 
eres es court—to be heard and have their cases dis- 

of. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield briefiy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will not the Wagner law and the 
N. L. R. B. decisions clog the courts? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not want to get into that question 
but the gentleman is undoubtedly correct. 

The question I am interested in here is a sufficient judi- 
ciary. If I were not satisfied beyond all doubt that the 
Judicial Conference was right last September, I would even 
oppose its recommendations. The conference is going to 
meet again this coming September. If then it finds we need 
these additional judges, we will get them. 

Something was said about vacancies. Our good chairman 
said he did not know anything about them; neither do I. 
I do know, however, that the Department of Justice is asking 
for a new judge in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We now have five judges. It is desired 
to make it six. We have had only three judges functioning, 
so to speak, for the last year or two. Two of the judges were 
disabled and one vacancy occurred last September to which 
our own colleague, the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Vinson, was appointed. He will make a splendid 
judge. He was appointed and confirmed on December 9 last 
but he has not yet taken his place on the bench. I say to 
you that when our colleague and other younger men take 
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-their place on the bench we are not going to need so many 
additional judges. 

At least, they cannot be needed before the conference meets 
in September. 

Mr. Chairman, these are things worthy of consideration. 
We should not begin log-rolling. If this House passes a bill 
including judges that are not justified, in order that one 
good judge may carry one that is not needed, then we are 
retrograding; we are going back; we are not carrying on as 
the Judiciary Committee has been attempting to carry on, 
without regard to politics and having only in mind the 
sanctity of the courts, the judiciary of the country, and the 
right of litigants to have their matters determined before 
impartial, unbiased judges. 

Let us follow this procedure. When the time comes, 
amendments will be offered to strike out certain judges. If 
these judges are stricken out at this time, there is no reason 
in the world why the Judiciary Committee cannot, if these 
judges are justified, bring in a bill providing for each indi- 
vidual judge, a bill that will stand on its own feet, a bill that 
will bear up under its own weight and not have some of these 
unnecessary judges carried along in the current with needed 
judges. 

Personally, I think we should provide the judges that have 
been recommended by the Judicial Conference and no more. 
Let us give intelligent consideration to the whole matter and 
act fearlessly. Possibly I am making a futile appeal. A bill 
loaded up with judges from enough States and districts usu- 
ally is assured of passage. The old-fashioned tariff bills, the 
old-fashioned river and harbor bill, the old-fashioned recla- 
mation bill were bad enough, and may I hope that no Mem- 
ber will be influenced by personal as against public interests. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, there is general agreement that there is 
a need for additional judges. This bill proposes additional 
judges, but there is a controversy as to whether or not this 
or that particular judge may be needed or not. My col- 
leagues will agree with me that these several objected-to 
judgeships may be better discussed under the 5-minute rule. 
Unless the gentleman on the other side wants to use more 
time in general debate, we do not have the desire to use 
more time on this side. Of course, I do not want to close 
anybody out in general debate who may want to make a 
statement. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I regret that it becomes my duty, as 
I see it at this time, to speak against the measure that has 
been presented by such a worthy committee as the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. I am, however, opposed to this 
bill, and I want to call your attention to some of the reasons 
why, in my opinion, this bill should not be passed. 

Let me suggest at the outset that, among other things, we 
are talking this afternoon about the expenditure of some- 
where between one-third and one-half million dollars per 
-year. We are adding this amount to the already over- 
burdened pay roll of our Government. Not only that, but 
these new judges will be retired at the age of 70 years, 
and we will continue to have them on our pay roll. We are 
going to employ approximately 25 new judges, at a salary 
and expense of $267,500. Then we are going to employ 
some additional help with them. This will run the total cost 
of this bill alone to approximately one-third of a million 
dollars annually. 

- When—in the history of Congress—has there been pre- 
sented a bill providing for so many additional judges at one 
time? You can go back over the record, and you will have 
to go back a long way, except during the past 3 years, 
before you will find a measure providing for 25 additional 
Federal judges added to the Government pay roll, all in one 
bill. It may be true that a few of these judges are needed, 
but just because there is a need for a part of them, certainly 
is no reason why we should add a large number of additional 
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judges at this time. If you examine the record of the hear- 
ings before the committee, you will find that nearly every 
demand for additional judges was granted. I believe there 


were only two or three altogether that were turned down. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from Ney 


York. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I think this may amplify, 


the gentleman’s statement and perhaps throw a little light ; 
on the matter. In the Seventy-fourth Congress, 7 new 
judgeships were created, and 15 temporary judges were 


made permanent at that time. Thus far in the Seventy-fifth ` 


Congress there have been created 2 additional circuit judge- 
ships, 3 additional district judgeships and this in addition 
to the judgeships created by the pending bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the gentleman for his in- 
formation. The gentleman from New York is a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and I appreciate the in- 
formation he has given. I also appreciate the tabulated 
facts which he has handed to me. Here is what they are: 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES AUTHORIZED 
Seventy-fourth Congress 

One additional district judge for the eastern district of 
New York. One additional district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, One additional district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of Missouri. One addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern, northern, and west- 
ern districts of Oklahoma. One additional district judge 
for the northern and southern districts of West Virginia. 


One additional district judge for the eastern and western 


districts of Kentucky. One additional circuit judge for the 
third circuit. 

Vacancies in the following districts having occurred or to 
occur were permitted to be filled by the act of August 19, 
1935 (Public, 283, 49 Stat. 659): 


Two in the district of Massachusetts. Two in the south- 
ern district of New York. One in the eastern district of, 
New York. One in the western district of Pennsylvania. 
One in the eastern district of Michigan. One in the eastern 


district of Missouri. One in the western district of Missouri. 
One in the northern district of Ohio. One in the southern 
district of California. One in the district of Minnesota. 
Two in the northern district of Texas. One in the district 
of Arizona. 

Seventy-fifth Congress 

Two additional circuit judges for the ninth circuit. One 
additional district judge for the southern district of Ohio. 
One addtional district judge for the eastern district of 
Louisiana, One additional district judge for the northern 
district of Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what appear to be facts—within 
the last 3 years, that is, during the Seventy-fourth Congress 
and thus far in the Seventy-fifth Congress—we are providing 
for the appointment of 50 judges to our Federal and circuit 
courts. In other words, we are increasing our Federal and 
circuit judgeships by approximately 20 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, what has happened in this country that has 
created the necessity for these additional judges, almost all 
of them at the same time? What has happened to warrant 
this additional work in the courts? ‘The population certainly 
has not increased very much during the last 3 or 4 years. It 
certainly cannot be the increase in general business in this 
country. Our Federal courts have been criticized over and 
over again because in many cases they do not seem to have 
enough work to do. But now, just because there are a few 
places where conditions might be improved if there were a 
few additional judges, the committee sees fit to give way and 
permit an unheard-of number of additional judges to be 
appointed to office, and thereby permit an already over- 
burdened pay roll to be increased to the extent of more than 
half a million dollars annually. It looks as though the camel 
got his nose under the tent and today he is clear on the inside. 
It is high time for this Congress to begin to set the example 
of economy in government, and here is a good chance to 
do it. It is time for us to quit playing pork-barrel politics. 


wee. ets eee Cem 
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I realize there are a good many States involved in the pend- 
ing bill, and it is somewhat difficult for a Member of Congress 
from a particular State to vote against this bill, when an 
additional Federal judge is about to be provided. I do not 
believe we have brought in a bill during the present session 
of Congress that. provides for the reduction of governmental 
expenditures. I think I could count appropriation bills on 
the fingers of one hand that have been reduced to a lower 
amount substantially after they came on the floor of this 
House. . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. For just a brief question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Maybe this was brought in here to take 
up a part of the unemployment slack. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman can answer his own 
question in that respect, but it seems to me, although I 
realize there are only a few Members here considering the 
bill, and that a very able committee has brought the bill onto 
the floor of the House, that it is high time we give these 
matters a little more careful consideration and quit spend- 
ing our money as freely as we have spent it in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, we started out with the idea that we 
needed a few additional Federal judges, and instead of pro- 
viding for probably half a dozen or so the committee this 
afternoon is recommending the appointment of 25. I realize 
this bill will be passed, in all probability, without even a 
roll call. I think the bill should be recommitted to the 
Judiciary Committee for further study and consideration. 
If you will not do that, then the very least you ean do is to 
vote for a motion to recommit the bill, in line with the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], 
who says he is in favor of providing certain judges that are 
recommended by the judicial conference. It seems that the 
Judiciary Committee determined a few years ago not to 
recommend the appointment of any additional judges that 
were not recommended by. the judicial.conference. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Micuener] has just told 
you that only about half of these judges described in this 
bill have been recommended by that group. I hope that 
someone will move to recommit the bill. If not, then I shall 
propose such a motion at the proper time. I am very sure 
this House will not vote to recommit the entire bill, but I 
do not. believe there can be any excuse or reason on the 
part of this membership for not supporting the last- 
described motion. I hope that you will do it. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that not nearly all of 
these judges are needed, and in view of the fact that the 
expenses for the operation of this Government are so bur- 
densome upon the taxpayers of this country, and in view 
of the fact that this money is needed so badly to help take 
care of the great expense incurred because of the unprec- 
edented unemployment situation in our Nation today, this 
bill should be recommitted. Applause. ] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as far as this 
side is concerned, we are willing that the bill may now 
be read. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I have no more requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the committee 
amendment to the Senate bill by sections for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, four additional circuit judges, 
one for each of the following judicial circuits: Second, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of which 
I was chairman labored incessantly for several months on 
this bill. We feel we have a good bill. It may not be a 
Perfect bill. If passed, it shall serve in the interests of 
speeding up justice throughout the Nation. The need of 
judges brings about law’s delays. Justice delayed is justice 
denied. This bill, to the extent that it supplies new judges, 
eliminates justice delays. E 


The objective of the proposed legislation is to make it 
possible for the Federal courts to be adequately staffed 
so as to eliminate as far as possible such law’s delays as 
result from insufficient judicial personnel. 

In his Annual Report to the Congress dated January 3, 
1938, the Attorney General observed that “delay in the 
administration of justice is still the outstanding defect of our 
Federal judicial system.” He referred to three major causes 
for this lamentable situation, one of which was insufficient 
judicial personnel. It is expected that the present legisla- 
tion will go far in the direction of remedying this evil. 
The Federal Government owes it to litigants to provide 
sufficient judges to keep abreast of their dockets, just as it 
owes to citizens, generally, the duty to staff all departments 
sufficiently to keep their work current. 

SECOND CIRCUIT __ 


We recommend the appointment. of an additional circuit 
judge for the second circuit. 

Although the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit has by far the largest volume of business of all the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, 648 cases having been filed in that 
court during the past fiscal year, while only 351 cases were 
filed in the seventh circuit, which has the second largest 
volume of business, it has only five circuit judges, as against 
seven judges in the ninth circuit and five in the third and 
eighth, which have a much smaller volume of business, 

The number of appeals per judge filed in the second cir- 
cuit during the past fiscal year was 130, while the average 
per circuit judge for the country generally was only 65. The 
court has been able to carry its heavy burden only because 
the judges work nights and. the court disposes of a very con- 
siderable portion of its cases without writing opinions. This 
is a practice which prevails in that court to a greater extent 
than in other Federal courts, because of the heavy pressure 
of business. The number of judges was fixed at the present 
number in 1929. Since that time the business has increased 
considerably. Thus, during the year ending June 30, 1929, 
451 cases were filed, while during the past fiscal year the 
number rose fo 648. 

The Judicial Conference and the Attorney General joined 
in recommending the creation of an additional judicial 
position. 

FIFTH CIRCUIT 


We recommend the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth circuit. 

The fifth circuit comprises the States of Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, thus covering a 
very large area. It has the largest population of all of the 
circuits. There are only four circuit judges in the fifth cir- 
cuit, as against five judges each im the second, third, and 
eighth circuits, and seven judges in the ninth circuit; and 
yet the number of cases docketed in the fifth circuit during 
the past fiscal year was somewhat greater than either in the 
third or ninth circuits and greatly exceeded the number filed 
in the eighth circuit, ; 

The Judicial Conference and the Attorney General joined 
in recommending the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth circuit. 

SIXTH CIRCUIT 

The appointment of an additional circuit judge is recom- 
mended. 

The sixth circuit, like the fifth, has only four judges, al- 
though both circuits have approximately the same volume 
of business, more than can be handled by four judges. The 
sixth circuit has a greater volume of business than either the 
third or eighth circuits, each of which has five judges, and 
it has approximately the same amount of business as the 
ninth circuit in which there are seven judges, The number 
ef judges was fixed at four in 1928. Since that time the 
business of the court has grown almost 50 percent. 

The Judicial Conference and the Attorney. General join in 
recommending an increase in the personnel of the court by 
one judge. 
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SEVENTH CIRCUIT 

One additional circuit judge is recommended for the sev- 
enth circuit. 

Although there are only four circuit judges in the seventh 
circuit, it is the second largest in volume of business, being 
exceeded only by the second circuit, which has five judges 
and for which an additional position has also been recom- 
mended. 

The seventh circuit has a much larger volume of business 
than either the third or the eighth circuit, although each of 
the latter has five judges, while the seventh has only four. 

The present number of judges in the seventh circuit was 
fixed in 1905. Since that time the business of the court has 
increased threefold, 

The Judicial Conference and the Attorney General join in 
recommending the creation of an additional judicial position 
for this circuit. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

One additional associate justice is recommended for the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

This court occupies a unique position. In the District of 
Columbia it has the same jurisdiction as a circuit court of 
appeals, and it also exercises the jurisdiction elsewhere exer- 
cised by the highest appellate court of a State. This is due 
to the fact that in the District of Columbia the same courts 
exercise the power elsewhere divided between the Federal 
courts and the State courts. Due to the fact that it is 
located at the seat of government and has appellate jurisdic- 
tion over actions brought against Federal officers and com- 
missions, many of which involve complex and important 
questions, this court is a tribunal of major importance. 
Many of the cases which come before it involve matters 
having their inception at points far distant from Washing- 
ton, suit being brought in the District of Columbia merely 
because a Government officer or commission is a party. 

In addition to hearing appeals, a portion of the time of 
the court is devoted to passing upon applications for writs 
of error directed to the municipal court and the police 
court of the District of Columbia. The court is now com- 
posed of five judges. The appointment of an additional 
judge is needed and has been recommended by the Attorney 
General. 

With reference to the third circuit, changes have occurred 
since I reported the bill. Three of the judges have retired. 
These are Judges Buffington, Wooley, and Thompson. The 
instant bill provides for no additional judges. It simply 
makes permanent the temporary judges in that circuit. 

Later in the discussion, I shall touch upon the District 


judgeships. 
2 RETIREMENT OF JUDGE 

There are a number of judges there that are old and 
feeble and unable to perform properly. The President has 
the right, under certain circumstances, to intervene and 
demand that a certain judge retire, but as the President 
said in his message to Congress some months ago— 

With the opening of the twentieth century, and the great in- 
crease of population and commerce, and the growth of a more 
complex type of litigation, similar proposals were introduced in 
the Congress— 


Namely, that the President act to retire these old judges— 


to meet the situation, in 1913, 1914, and 1915, and 1916, the 
Attorneys General then in office recommended to the Congress 
that when a district or a circuit judge failed to retire at the 
age of 70, an additional judge be appointed in order that the 
affairs of the court might be promptly and adequately dis- 
charged 


The President further said: 


In 1919 a law was finally passed providing that the President 
“may” appoint additional district and circuit judges, but only 
upon a finding that the incumbent judge over 70 “is unable 
to discharge efficiently all the duties of his office by reason of 
mental or physical disability of permanent character.” The dis- 
cretionary and indefinite nature of this legislation has rendered it 
ineffective. “No President,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “should be asked 
to determine the ability or disability of any particular judge.” 


Now, because of the disinclination of the President to in- 
tervene in these cases where judges ought to retire and where 
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common sense should have prompted them long since to 
retire, something must be done. We have these super- 
annuated judges on the bench, and we ought to be relieved 
of them as promptly and as courteously as possible; but, 
nevertheless, we ought to get rid of them. However, they 
remain on the bench, and the only remedy we have is to 
appoint additional judges to take their places. We had a 
flagrant situation of this kind in the third circuit. We 
reported that any judge eligible for retirement who failed 
to retire shall lose seniority rights. Three third circuit 
judges took the hint and retired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, one additional associate justice 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHENER: On 
line 18, strike out all of section 2. e 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment strikes 
out the provision for an additional judge for the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. I made some 
slight reference to this a moment ago. I call the attention 
of the committee to what the judicial conferenee had to say 
about the matter in September. The judicial conference, 
after recommending additional judges for the second, the 
fifth, the sixth, and the seventh circuits, which are the ones 
named in the provision we have just passed over, said this: 

In six of the circuits and in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia no additional judges are now required. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
found that the judicial conference was wrong, in view of the 
fact the case load is being reduced, that we are gaining on the 
work, and that there is no perceptible disparity between the 
time you can start a case in the court and the time you will 
get a hearing, and, further, in view of the fact that an emer- 
gency certainly does not exist there or the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Frep M. Vinson], who was confirmed last De- 
cember 9, would not remain in this body all this time and ask 
us to name another judge. If we authorize that judge, I 
doubt whether he will be appointed before September, any- 
way. When those of us who do come back, return in Janu- 
ary there will be an opportunity to act fairly and not hastily. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Had Judge Groner, who was 
representing the District in the judicial council, recommended 
an additional judgeship, is there any doubt in the gentle- 
man’s mind that it would have been recommended? Does 
not the gentleman understand that Judge Groner did not 
request an additional judge for the district court of appeals 
before the judicial council but since that time he has ap- 
peared and has changed his mind about the necessity for an 
additional judge? 

Mr, MICHENER, Yes; I understand the Attorney General 
of the United States with his aides was present before the 
judicial conference when that. matter was considered, and 
Judge Groner did not recommend a judge to the council, 
neither did the Attorney General. We have discovered since 
September, since this vacancy occurred, that we need another 
judge. Where have we discovered it? In the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. The gentleman has not an- 
swered my question. Is there any doubt that had Judge 
Groner recommended it to the judicial council the judicial 
council would have recommended an additional judgeship to 
the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; not being the judicial conference 
and not knowing what was the attitude of the Attorney 
General before the conference at that time—it might have 
been adverse—I would not want to speak for the judicial con- 
ference. My only answer would be that they probably used 
their good judgment, considered all the facts, and determined 
the matter according to the facts. 
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Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. If the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, the gentleman also knows that Judge Groner now 
recommends the appointment of an additional judge. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. Judge Groner is the oldest judge 
on the bench down here. 

Mr. MURDOCE of Utah. That is why he was a member 
of the Judicial Conference. 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, yes; the Attorney General recom- 
mended a judge out in Arizona, too, after pressure. He did 
not in the first place, but after the thing had run along a 
little he came in and made the recommendation. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The only possible excuse I can figure out 
for authorizing these new judges is that there is no judge on 
the bench today capable of interpreting so many of these 
ambiguous, intricate, and complex New Deal laws. 

Mr. MICHENER. No; I do not agree with that. I think 
we have a very good judiciary, and I want to make it better. 
I want to make it sufficient, I want to make it wholesome, I 
want to keep it away from graft and keep it away from 
patronage, and I also want to keep it away from politics. 
CApplause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MicHener] by his 
amendment asks that the Committee of the Whole vote 
down the recommendation of additional judge for the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. In proposing his 
amendment he relies mainly upon the point that the judi- 
cial conference did not recommend this judgeship. 

As a member of the Committee on the Judiciary and of 
the subcommittee that considered these judge bills, and as 
chairman of the subcommittee on the courts of the District 
of Columbia, I may say that the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, technically known as the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, is one 
of the most important of all of the circuit courts of appeal 
in the United States. The reason for this is that this court 
is located in Washington, the seat of our National Govern- 
ment, and the point at which all of the departments of the 
Government are located; and a great many types of cases 
are brought in this district and appealed to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia under various statutes, 
such as in the case of tax laws, or brought here for the 
purpose of convenience in order to get service on the various 
department heads and in order to test out recently enacted 
Federal laws. On August 24, 1937, we enacted a statute 
known as the Sumners Act, in which it is provided that 
whenever the constitutionality of an act is attacked the trial 
court must sit as a court of three in testing the constitu- 
tionality of the act, and one of the judges of the court must 
be a judge of the circuit court of appeals. Naturally there 
are a great many of these cases brought in the city of Wash- 
ington, and a great many of these cases are tried here. 
Every time one of these cases is tried it is necessary to take 
one of the judges off of the circuit court of appeals and put 
him on the trial court, and this, of course, impedes and slows 
down the work of the circuit court of appeals. 

It has been brought out by my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] in support of 
his amendment that this additional judgeship which is now 
recommended, by this bill was not recommended by the 
judicial council. Let us examine for a moment how the 
judicial conference works. 

As you may all know, the judicial conference is made up 
of the presiding judges of the different circuits who meet 
here with the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and make 
their recommendations as to additional judges. Justice 
Groner, the chief justice of the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, sat with the judicial council at 
its last meeting. At that time the law to which I have made 
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reference was not in effect. It had not become operative. 
No cases had come up under it. Since that time the law 
has become operative, and Justice Groner now: realizes, as 
do all of the judges of the circuit court of appeals, that an 
extraordinary burden has been placed upon that court 
and that it is necessary that an additional judge be ap- 
pointed on the circuit court of appeals if that court is, in- 
deed, to keep up with its work, and Justice Groner, whose 
word would have been effective if he had made the recom- 
mendation to the judicial conference last fall, now having 
seen the distinction, has recommended it. Of course, he 
cannot recommend it to the conference because the conference 
is not in session, but he recommends it to this body which, 
after all, is the body charged with the responsibility of add- 
ing judges to the judiciary or refusing to do so. Justice 
Harold M. Stephens, a distinguished member of the court, 
appeared as a witness before the committee in support of the 
proposed additional justice. His statement appears on page 
12 of the committee report. It is a comprehensive and per- 
suasive statement, and I commend it to the membership 
of the House. It is not possible, in the limited time at my 
command, to speak further on the amendment. The Judi- 
ciary Committee requests that this additional judgeship be 
granted, and we ask that the amendment of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan be voted down. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the committee should 
have secured evidence concerning the situation that exists 
throughout the country today, especially in the circuit courts. 

I would like to go along with the recommendations of the 
Conference of Circuit Judges, but we must remember that 
we have passed various laws, like the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the Wagner Labor Act, the act for direct review of decisions 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, and other acts which provide 
a direct appeal to circuit courts from the administrative 
body; in other words, you do not go through the district 
court under the acts I refer to. In this way we have placed 
an additional burden upon the circuit courts of this country. 
I can speak with knowledge of the condition in my own 
circuit, which is the eighth. The fact of the matter is, 
there is nothing in this bill granting any additional as- 
sistance to any circuit west of the Mississippi River. Every- 
thing is east of the Mississippi River, but only about a 
month or so ago the eighth circuit was due to sit in St. Paul. 
What did they have to do in order to attempt to keep up 
with their docket? In order to hear the priority cases they 
were required to sit 2 or 3 weeks in advance of the regular 
date. 

This is the situation that exists today not only in my 
circuit but in your circuits. 

I tried to get some information in reference to the situ- 
ation that exists in the circuit courts as of today, especially 
west of the Mississippi River, but I could not get the sta- 
tistics from the Department of Justice this afternoon over 
the telephone. If we had it we would not have to wait 
until the next report is received from the Conference of 
Circuit Judges, which will not come to Congress until next 
year. 

I do know that the circuit courts today are overburdened, 
more so than the district courts, and I repeat it seems to me 
that this committee should have gone into the situation that 
confronts the circuit courts now and not depend solely on 
what confronted them a year ago. I predict now that next 
year you will be granting additional assistance to the circuit 
courts west of the Mississippi River that should be taken care 
of today. I realize an amendment would be opposed by 
the committee and defeated, so I will not offer one. 

There is another matter I want to touch on, whether it 
appeals to the membership of the House or not. I know 
most of you feel it is dynamite but I do not. I feel this 
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body should have nerve enough to consider the situation 
that exists right across the Plaza from the Capitol in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the request of the conference of circuit judges, which 
comes through the Supreme Court, Congress has created 
many additional district judges. Congress also cut up the 
eighth and ninth circuits and made one additional circuit 
court until today we have 10 circuits. Prior to that time 
you had one Justice of the Supreme Court presiding over 
every circuit court. Today you have nine Justices on the 
Supreme Bench presiding over 10 circuits. Justice Butler is 
required to preside over two circuits, the eighth and tenth 
circuits. 

It seems to me only reasonable that there should be at 
least 10 associate Justices, one to preside over each of the 
10 circuits, and a Chief Justice, 11 in all. I cannot see any 
argument against that. If such an additional burden now 
confronts your district courts and your circuit courts as to 
require the additional judges recommended today, why have 
we not increased the number of Justices on the Supreme 
Bench? Their work has increased, and every one knows 
their work has increased. Only the other day we heard on 
the floor complaint after complaint regarding the disposi- 
tion of applications for writs of certiorari. Members com- 
plained most of them are turned down. The records show 
that is true. In fact, private litigation, taking the cases as a 
whole, practically end in the circuit courts. They just do not 
get up like they did years ago. Why? One reason is Con- 
gress has passed so many new laws in recent years. I 
have never discussed the question with any of the Justices, 
but I insist that common sense tells us if there has been such 
an increase in the work of the district and circuit courts 
then naturally there must be an increase in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Not now. I have but a minute remain- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, less than a year ago the House passed a 
resolution introduced by Judge Sumners, which provided for 
the Judiciary Committee to investigate various practices in 
the inferior courts. That resolution authorized and directed 
the committee to look into the organization and operation of 
the district and circuit courts. That was a good resolution 
and I voted for it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without any suggestion from anyone, 
I am going to introduce today a resolution similar to the 
Sumners resolution, providing for the committee to make the 
same investigation concerning the operation and administra- 
tion of justice in the United States Supreme Court and pro- 
vide for the Judiciary Committee to report to Congress in 
the next session, not only its findings, but such recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as it may deem advisable. 

I sincerely hope the members of the Judiciary Committee 
will urge the Rules Committee to report my resolution be- 
fore adjournment. 

I am taking the Sumners resolution and making it apply 
to the Supreme Court. 

My resolution follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, as a whole or by 
subcommittee, is authorized and directed to investigate the organi- 
zation and operation of, and the administration of justice in, the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The committee shall report to the House during the first session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress the results of its investigation, 
together with such recommendations for legislation as it may deem 
5 — purposes of this resolution the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized (1) to sit and act during the pres- 
ent Congress, whether or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned; (2) to hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses, and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, and to take such testimony as it may deem neces- 
sary; (3) to issue subpenas under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee, or any member designated by him which shall 
be served by any person designated by such chairman or member; 
and (4) to administer oaths to the witnesses, respectively, by the 
chairman or any member of any committee acting hereunder. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
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Cocuran]. The point of the gentleman from Missouri is well 
taken, but the Committee on the Judiciary anticipated the 
gentleman’s argument by having, at the end of the first ses- 
sion of this Congress, a resolution adopted by the House to 
direct a study of the problem of the administration of justice 
in the circuit court of appeals and in the district courts of 
the United States, looking to a rearrangement of the circuits, 
and, if possible, a rearrangement of the districts. The com- 
mittee has had a subcommittee working on the very problems 
the gentleman from Missouri has discussed, and a map has 
been made showing the number of cases appealed to the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals from each State, the population of 
each circuit, and the number of places in which the circuit 
courts of appeals meets in each circuit; and plans are under 
way to rearrange some of the circuit courts of the United 
States if Congress decides to do so. The gentleman from 
Missouri lives in the eighth circuit, one of the heavily over- 
worked circuits of the United States and one of the large cir- 
cuits in the matter of area. The gentleman’s circuit is some- 
what behind in its docket. There are States which should be 
taken from that circuit and put into another circuit. It is 
only a question of a short time, I believe, until the Committee 
on the Judiciary will complete the study of the rearrange- 
ment of these circuit courts of appeals. 

The gentleman is entirely correct when he says that the 
jurisdiction of the circuit courts of appeal is greatly in- 
creased because of the review provisions which are being 
inserted in so many of these administrative laws that Con- 
gress has passed. For example, the volume of work in the 
circuit courts of appeals has increased tremendously by rea- 
son of appeals from the Board of Tax Appeals, from the 
Federal Trade Commission, and from the National Labor 
Relations Board, and by reason of other special appeals that 
come directly to the circuit court of appeals, as is well 
known, the circuit court of appeals is the final tribunal in 
the vast majority of cases appealable in the Federal courts. 
I say to the gentleman from Missouri that we are not un- 
mindful of the problem he brings before the committee and 
the importance of it at the present time, and I believe that 
it will be a question of a short time only before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary completes that work and will recom- 
mend the division of the circuits in such a way as to reduce 
the volume of work in any circuit to a reasonable volume 
which a circuit court of appeals can do thoroughly and 
conveniently in a normal year. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentleman for the informa- 
tion that he has given to the House. I hope before we ad- 
journ another resolution providing for an investigation of 
the situation confronting the United States Supreme Court, 
Similar to the one he refers to is adopted. We should find 
out whether the Judiciary Committee would be warranted in 
recommending an increase in the number of members on 
our United States Supreme Court. I am going to introduce 
such a resolution and I hope that resolution will be brought 
in at this session. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the gentleman for that sug- 
gestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, since my election to Con- 
gress in 1932, I sought, among other things, to obtain relief 
for the litigants whose cases were awaiting disposition in 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan. The great bulk of these cases subject to adjudica- 
tion or disposal in this district are from the City of 
Detroit. In 1933, immediately after being sworn in as a 
Member of Congress, I introduced a bill providing an addi- 
tional judge which in the course of time because of the 
manifest need, became a law. There was a great deal of op- 
position at the time, but in spite of it all I was successful. To 
reduce to a minimum the discussion of what has already 
transpired, I want to take this occasion to state that the new 
judgeship was filled by Arthur F. Lederle, a man of vigorous 
and wholesome mentality, one who has an inspiring, pro- 
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public attitude and who as time goes on continues to grow in 
the estimation of the citizens of Michigan. 

Judge Lederle has made an enviable record as a humane 
yet just and incorruptible judge. It must be said that he is 
peculiarly fitted for this position because of his scholarly 
character and his determination to arrive at the facts in 
any given case and because of the splendid experience he 
has gained while serving faithfully the school board, the 
city of Detroit, and the State of Michigan. He is an in- 
defatigable worker, a man of dogged determination, one who 
levels his sights at his object and continues toward his 
objective regardless of hazards or obstacles. I am proud 
to pay this tribute to Judge Lederle because I feel that inas- 
much as I have advocated and consistently and conscien- 
tiously fought for the creation of this judgeship, I might 
take at least a smattering of credit for and pride in the 
able manner in which it has been filled. 

The fourth judgeship at Detroit did not fill the needs of 
the eastern district. As a matter of fact, factual data 
compiled by the clerk of the court of Detroit and statements 
made by Judges Tuttle, Moinet, and O’Brien and later sub- 
stantiated by a statement from Judge Lederle, convinced me 
that a total of six judges were needed to handle the docket. 
I was not disposed to make unreasonable demands but I 
undertook to introduce a bill providing for a fifth judgeship. 
This was at or about the time of Judge Lederle’s confirma- 
tion, possibly immediately after. At any rate, it was dur- 
ing the early part of the Seventy-fourth session. The bill 
was not acted upon during that session and had to be re- 
introduced in the Seventy-fifth Congress. The ground work, 
however, was laid out for use in the next session. 

The Recorp will show that H. R. 257 was introduced 
January 5, 1937, and I am happy to say that in considera- 
tion of the question of the judgeship for the eastern district 
of Michigan, the subcommittee used as a basis my bill be- 
cause of its precedence and because it was a bill without 
any circumlocution or unnecessary verbiage. The subcom- 
mittee report on page 24 and the full committee report, pege 
25, will bear out this statement. 

I presented testimony to the judicial conference and had 
assurance through Chief Justice Hughes of the favorable 
recommendation which would be made to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I have submitted evidence to the Attorney General 
and have personally discussed the matter with Assistant 
Attorney General Joseph Keenan. Based on the factual 
data submitted I received definite assurance all around that 
the judgeship would be recommended. The next step, pre- 
senting the testimony before the committee, was a relatively 
easy matter, inasmuch as all preliminaries to guide the com- 
mittee were taken care of and favorable recommendations 
made in accordance with previous assurance. 

The omnibus bill presented before the House doubtlessly 
contains provision for certain judgeships which are not es- 
sential and we of the eastern district of Michigan would 
have preferred to have placed our bill before the House for 
separate and distinct consideration to be decided entirely 
upon merit, and we are convinced that the House would have 
acted favorably upon our individual appeal. Senator 
Prentiss Brown requested a copy of my bill, which he in- 
troduced in the Senate during the second session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. This identical companion bill was 
likewise incorporated in a Senate omnibus bill, and passed. 

It is not my purpose to go into what occurred on the 
Senate side of the Capitol, Mr. Chairman, but inasmuch as 
certain debates involving members of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate were interpreted by some of our local 
newspapers as reflecting upon the diligence of the local 
bench and according to the stories I have read, casting a 
direct reflection upon the Honorable Ernest O’Brien, I will 
take it upon myself to say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Federal court in the eastern district of Michigan 
is far above the average. 

In fact, I should say it is composed: of men of the finest 
character and ability and it would be unfair to single out any 
particular individual among them as superior to the other, 
and I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that the bench of 
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the eastern district and its entire membership need no de- 
fense at my hands. I do, however, want it to appear in the 
Record that my interpretation of the debates which occurred 
in the Senate does not indicate any reflection upon Judge 
Ernest O’Brien. More than that, I want to say in his behalf 
that he is a most conscientious and able judge. He is fear- 
less, frank, and fair. I know that he commands the respect 
of the entire judiciary of my State, that he is rated highly 
by the bar association and that the people of the eastern 
district, and more particularly of Detroit, are proud to have 
him as an arbiter in civil cases and have implicit confidence 
when he sits in judgment in criminal cases. Newspaper 
stories which made of Judge O’Brien the unfortunate victim 
in this instance have done a great injustice which tempo- 
rarily must have crushed his fine spirit. I feel keenly about 
these loose references which oftentimes leave an unjustified 
blemish upon an otherwise spotless character of a public 
servant. It is a relatively easy matter to destroy a reputa- 
tion which took a lifetime to build, but it is almost impossible 
to recall the damage which has been done. I want this 
record of the House to stand for all time and to indicate to 
all who may care to examine it that neither the senior nor the 
junior Senator in the debate said anything that by the wid- 
est stretch of the imagination could have been interpreted 
as even the slightest reflection upon the character, the ability, 
Giligence, or the wisdom of Judge Ernest O’Brien, and such 
inferences as might have been interpreted as reflecting ad- 
versely upon the bench in the eastern district were confined 
to the remarks of a Senator from a distant State, and it must 
be said in deference to the debaters in the other branch of 
Congress that their remarks were entirely impersonal—cer- 
tainly not malicious, never intended to injure the good name 
of any of our judges. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the omnibus bill, S. 3691, 
which in the interest of expedition is being substituted for 
H. R. 10014, in order to substantiate my contention that a 
fifth judge is necessary, I submit a copy of a letter which I 
received from the senior judge of the eastern district, the 
Honorable Arthur J. Tuttle, contending that a sixth judge is 
needed. The letter reads as follows: 

It was good of you to write me the letter of April 18 and send 
me copy of H. R. 10014 and a copy of the report on this bill. I 
appreciate this fine tion on your part. I am glad to go on 
record as saying that this district needs six judges. I worked all 
alone for the first 10 years I was on this bench and did as much 
work as three judges should do. I then explained to © that 
more judges were permanently needed. Congress then thought it 
was simply an emergency and gave us a naa tse judge. There 
will always be an emergency in a district like this. 

I want to appeal to the Members to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Judiciary Committee, because the judge- 
ships, for the most part, contained in the omnibus bill are 
very much needed. I might say, moreover, that the creation 
of these new judgeships will not entail any additional ex- 
pense, or perhaps I should say that they will better than pay 
for themselves in the services rendered to the litigants, in 
the savings effected by the trial of the cases within the juris- 
diction of the respective districts, and because of the prompt 
disposition of the cases upon the docket which would result 
in the collection of fines and penalties. There are many 
cases involving income-tax evasion which should be disposed 
of at the earliest possible date, and these involve delayed col- 
lections of revenue plus substantial penalties. I might point 
out to this committee that not so long ago one income-tax 
ease in Detroit brought into the Treasury of the United 
States upwards of a quarter of a million dollars. This would 
pay the salary of one judge for 25 years or 25 judges for 1 
year. However, the need for the judgeships is the most im- 
portant and pressing consideration. There can be no ques- 
tion about this need in the eastern district. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, not being a member of the bar I dislike 
very much to take the time of the House on this bill, but 
in this atmosphere of legal discussion which has to do with 
courts, case loads, and new judges I want to support the 
remarks of the gentleman from Missouri in this manner: 
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Looking at many of the acts of Congress which have been 
passed the last 3 or 4 years, and feeling that I can sense 
just a little bit the reaction to those laws on the part of 
the people out through the country who are trying to run 
business, I believe a great many cases will come before the 
courts, Illustrative of this is the report carried in today’s 
paper of a decision under the Robinson-Patman Act. Such 
cases show how the wind is blowing. This decision, to my 
certain knowledge, was very far reaching. I understand 
the case will go to the Supreme Court. It involves a ques- 
tion of brokerage in connection with wholesale selling of 
food commodities. We have passed many other laws, but I 
shall not take time to enumerate them, 

I shall only call attention to another item that appears 
in today’s press which has to do with the work of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Only a short time ago a 
bank was held up in Indiana. Yesterday the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in trying to run down those who were 
guilty lost its twelfth man, and I understand this man who 
was shot without warning has died as a result of those 
injuries. Tonight’s paper will probably carry a more de- 
tailed report. This has to do with the Federal courts. 

The newspapers also inform me today that Mr. Hoover, 
the Director of the Bureau of Investigation, is pleading for 
the life of his personnel in that expenses incurred running 
down these recurring crimes have exhausted the funds which 
haye been provided for the operation of his department, 
and that he is now about to lose or has just lost a great 
number of his personnel by reason of having inadequate 
funds. So, the Federal Bureau of Investigation is being cut 
down on two fronts; first, it is being cut down by this House 
in not providing the necessary funds for it to operate and 
run down these criminals, murderers, hijackers, and kid- 
napers; and the criminals in turn are cutting down the 
personnel with shotguns and revolvers. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, CRAWFORD, I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Does the gentleman know how 
much money the Bureau returns to the Treasury as a result 
of the collection of fines and penalties? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not have the figures, but it is my 
understanding that in any event the collections exceed the 
expense. 

Mr. REED of New York. It is my information that it 
runs about 7 to 1. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words $7 go into the Treas- 
ury for every $1 we give them to spend. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr, SHORT. While the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
may be behind in its work, certainly the Supreme Court of 
the United States is abreast of its calendar. So it seems 
to me that we are putting the cart before the horse. What 
we need today in this country is not more judges, but fewer 
laws. If this Congress would enact fewer laws and perhaps 
repeal a few that are already on the statute books we would 
not have such great need for additional judges. 

ANOTHER G-MAN KILLED 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I can agree with what the gentleman 
says to a very great extent. At the same time, however, I am 
yery much concerned about the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. It is with sadness today, Mr. Chairman, that I an- 
nounce the death of Federal Agent William R. Ramsey, of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who died a few hours 
ago in a Danville, Ill., hospital after being mowed down by 
bullets from a gun handled by a man sought in connection 
with the robbery of an Indiana bank. 

F. B, I, MANPOWER REDUCED 

Hoodlums and the financial policy of the Budget Bureau 
have done a good job in the last 48 hours in reducing the 
manpower of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. An ex- 
convict shoots down one G-man over a $5.45 bank burglary, 
and the Federal Government forces furloughs on 320 other 
agents, because there is not $100,000 available for their 
expenses. 
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While the President fishes and the Director of the Budget 
greases the handle for the pump-priming program the under- 
world gets the go sign as the efficiency of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is diminished by 50 percent because of lack 
of funds. 

America’s first interest of the hour in an armament race 
should be here at home coping with the crime situation in- 
stead of heralding to the yellow, lily-livered vipers of the 
underworld that the way is now cleared for them to spit 
venom from their pistols and carry off little children for 
ransom in a new crime wave, because we have not money for 
an adequate police force. 

This is a serious situation. Imagine one-half of our entire 
force of the world’s most famous criminal catchers compris- 
ing the personnel of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
sent away to their homes and in most instances far from 
their field of labor for a period of 1 month. That is what 
happened yesterday. 

FIELD DAY FOR GANGSTERS 


Every day for the next 60 days will be a field day for the 
underworld gangster, kidnaper, sex fiend, and their ilk. 
They will grow fat at the trough of the taxpayers, knowing 
only a skeleton of the Federal Government’s police force is 
available to run them down, When 15,000 cases are pending 
with the F. B. I. and 6,000 of them unassigned because of 
insufficient manpower, it is a crime against our own civil 
government to permit the suspension of activities of this 
branch of the Government. 

Let me repeat that for lack of funds the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has had to close its offices in Hartford, Conn., 
Phoenix, Ariz., Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, and release 
from duty 320 G-men in this country. 

Surely the Bureau of the Budget is fully aware that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is a growing institution. 
Burdens automatically placed upon it increase each year. 
True enough the Federal Bureau of Investigation, under the 
very able direction of Director J. Edgar Hoover, has won for 
this Nation international attention in crushing the wave of 
kidnaping that swept our country a few years ago. Despite 
the fact the G-men broke the backbone of the “snatch” 
racket, other crimes have increased. 

Major crime in the United States increased 6.2 percent in 
1937 over 1936. Director Hoover has transformed the Nation’s 
most prominent detective agency into a modern scientific 
laboratory. False whiskers, gumshoes, and a gooseneck pipe 
no longer exist as identification marks of a good detective. 
Mr. Hoover has raised the educational requirements of the 
Bureau’s agents to new peaks. I called the attention of this 
House to the great percentage of these men who hold from 
one to six college degrees here a few weeks ago. However, 
no master mind exists today that is able to forecast to what 
extent the hirelings of the underworld will operate next year, 
or the next or the next. 

Yet no one is better qualified than Mr. Hoover to make an 
estimate of the amount of work that will be required in the 
next 12 months because his life work is tied up in making 
little children, women, men, business, industry, and property 
safe from the scheming of the crime syndicate and its warped- 
minded offsprings. 

When the Budget for the 1938 fiscal year was being con- 
sidered by the Budget Bureau, Mr. Hoover asked for $6,530,- 
196 for the operation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The Bureau of the Budget slashed the figure to $5,925,000 in 
its recommendation and in a feeble effort toward assisting 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in its crime war Congress 
raised the amount to $6,000,000. This figure was still 
$530,000 short of Mr. Hoover’s estimate. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s original budget request included $337,160, 
which would have enabled it to increase its field force by 81 
new agents to assist in clearing up many of the unassigned 
cases. 

It is now estimated that approximately $173,000 will be 
needed to meet the emergency that exists today. Using sim- 
ple arithmetic and adding the amount sought for additional 
agents and the amount now needed to keep the F. B. I. in 
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operation for the next 2 months, plus the $6,000,000 appro- 
priated, we find Mr. Hoover did a pretty accurate job of 
estimating the needs of his Department when he filed his 
Budget request for the current fiscal year. 

In cases like this where the Bureau of the Budget fails 
to give full cognizance to these agencies and this body feels 
the agency does need more than recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, we should not beat around the bush. A 
law-enforcement, crime-crushing agency is not the place to 
start an economy drive, and every Member of this House 
knows it. No kidnaper ever thought of economy in his ran- 
som demands or his efforts to elude the police. No bank 
bandit ever thought of economy in menacing lives to rake 
in his loot. No thug ever thinks of economy. when he slugs 
you over the head and takes all valuables in your possession. 
Responsibility for this emergency that exists today rests as 
much upon the doorstep of this Congress as it does any 
place else. 

An emergency request for these funds has been on file 
several days, but I am advised the Director of the Budget 
has been too busy on the pump-priming program to con- 
sider it. 

The Department of Justice has had very heavy expenses 
this fiscal year in connection with a number of cases with 
which you are all familiar. There was the Ross kidnaping, 
the Levine kidnaping, and the Fried kidnaping, the Harlan 
County (Ky.) cases, and the Kansas City election cases—all 
involving a heavy drain on the F. B. I. funds. 

In my study of this crisis that exists today in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation I am startled at the great amount 
of overtime work to which these G-men are subjected in 
order to decently handle the cases to which they are assigned. 
On January 6 of this year Director Hoover testified before 
the House Subcommittee on Appropriations that from July 
1, 1936, to July 1, 1937, the field personnel had put in 573,669 
hours of overtime. He further stated that from July 1937 
to. the end of that year their overtime amounted to 294,742 
hours. The record further shows that the daily average 
number of overtime hours per field employee is 2 hours and 
25 minutes. 

ANOTHER MARTYR IN F. B. I. SERVICE 
In closing let me pay tribute to Special Agent William R. 
Ramsey, Jr., a native of Denver Colo., who died this morn- 
ing—another service martyr of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Another Federal employee who died for his 
country while trying to apprehend a menace to society. An- 
other G-man falling before the gunfire of an ex-convict. 

This brave G-man did not collapse, however, until his work 
was done. Mortally wounded in his effort to make a peaceful 
arrest, he completed his job. He got his man. 

Crime does not pay. But this is an example of the extreme 
price paid by our faithful police in attempting to stop crime. 
A babe of 9 months is made fatherless and a hopeful wife has 
become a widow. Agent Ramsey cannot be replaced in that 
home, but it is time this Congress gave some consideration to 
legislation to benefit the widows and orphans created by the 
underworld massacre of our agents. 

Mr, BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise particularly to make a correction in 
the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD]. Instead of the appropriations for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation having been cut down, this agency for the 
next fiscal year was granted $40,000. more than the appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year. The difficulty that now 
confronts the Federal Bureau of Investigation is that, owing 
to some recent cases, such as the Ross and Levine kidnap- 
ing cases, having been extraordinarily costly, they have a 
shortage for the current fiscal year which expires June 30, 
and it has been necessary to furlough some of their em- 
ployees. But I understand the Bureau of the Budget has 
allowed them to use something like $65,000 of next year’s 
money for the balance of this year. Not one F. B. I. em- 
ployee will lose a dollar of his salary. The saving will be in 
travel allowance and in automobile expense, 
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This administration instead of curtailing the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, as has been intimated by the press 
and by the preceding speaker, has actually increased the 
appropriation for the next year. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand the appeal which was 
made today by Mr. Hoover has been granted by the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I am not so up to date as that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am dealing with the situation as it 
exists at this very hour. 

Mr. BIERMANN. May I answer the gentleman’s question 
in my own way? I do not know what Mr. Hoover has done 
this very hour or even today. I did not expect that in this 
debate on additional judges the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion would be a subject for controversy. These figures I have 
cited are accurate within a few thousand dollars. I know 
the accusation that the administration has cut down the 
appropriation for the Bureau of Investigation is not the fact. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have not made any such accusation 
and I do not propose to make one unless it is true. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of the act entitled “An act authorizing the ap- 
pointment of an additional circuit judge for the third circuit,” 
approved June 24, 1936 (49 Stat. 1903), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
8 and consent of the Senate, 15 additional district judges, as 

ollows: 

(a) One district judge for each of the following districts: West- 
ern district of Louisiana, southern district of Texas, eastern district 
of Michigan, western district of Washington, southern district of 
California, northern district of Illinois, northern district of Ohio, 
northern district of Georgia, district of Massachusetts, district of 
New Jersey, western district of Virginia. 

(b) One district judge for the northern district of California, 
whose official residence shall be Sacramento. 

(c) One district judge for the southern district of New York: 
Provided, That the first vacancy occurring in the office of. district 
judge for the southern district. of New York shall not be filled. 

(d) One district judge for each of the following combinations 
of districts: Eastern and western districts of Arkansas, eastern and 
middle districts of Tennessee: Provided, That no successor shall be 
be pao to the judge for the eastern and middle districts of 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHENER: Page 4, line 2, after the 
word California“, strike out the remainder of the line, down to 
and including the comma following the word “Illinois” in line 3. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I will take no more than 
the time necessary to say that this is one of the judgeships 
that has the approval of the Department of Justice and not 
the conferees, I hope the gentleman from Illinois will con- 
vince the House as to the necessity for the additional judge, 
without using charts as to population or acreage. Just tell 
us the necessity for the judge in order that there may be 
expedition in the handling of court matters. 

Mr, CHAMPION. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it is quite fair for the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to take the position that the case 
load or the number of cases handled in any one district has 
no bearing upon the work of that particular district court, 
In my. brief remarks I shall cite some figures and statistics 
that I think are very, very material in the consideration of 
this particular matter. 

The northern district of Illinois consists of 18 counties 
running across the entire northern part of the State, in 
which is included Chicago and Cook County. This district 
is divided into two divisions, the eastern and western divi- 
sion, and the two places for holding such court within the 
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district are the cities of Chicago and Freeport. The popula- 
tion, according to the 1930 census, for the northern district 
of Illinois was 4,919,867. I may say the population at the 
present time is over 5,000,000. 

There are at the present time, as created by statute, five 
district judges in that northern district. Their ages run 
from a minimum of 48 years to a maximum of 68, the two 
older judges being 68 years of age. 

The statistics show for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1936, there was a total number of cases pending, at close of 
June 30, 1935, except bankruptcy, of 2,937. Cases begun 
during the year, 2,624. Cases terminated during the year 
1936, 3,003. Cases pending at the close of the year 1936, 
2,558. This shows a decrease of cases in that year of 379, 
and I want to be fair about this matter. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the figures as 
shown by the reports made and compiled by the Attorney 
General’s office show the following number of cases, except 
bankruptcy: 

Cases pending on June 30, 1936, 2,558. Cases begun dur- 
ing the year 1937, 2,157. Cases terminated during the year, 
2.557. Cases pending at the close of the fiscal year 1937, 2,157. 
There was a decrease in that year of 401. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1936 there were 5,441 bank- 
ruptcy cases pending in that district. 

The Attorney General in his report recommends an addi- 
tional judge for the northern district of Illinois.. All five of 
the present district judges, including the United States dis- 
trict attorney, also have stated personally to me that in 
their opinion there is absolutely a necessity for an addi- 
tional judge. I may say that three of those judges are of 
one political faith and two of another. 

I have personally talked with members of the bar about 
the matters pending before the court and they have stated 
uniformly that there is necessity for an additional judge. 
I may say this has come about as the result of a well defined 
plan by our committee to divide the work among the commit- 
tee, so that during the recess last. fall we were able in our 
respective districts.to make a proper check. This check was 
made by myself and my colleague from Illinois, Mr. REED. 

I want to also call attention to this case load proposition 
to which my good friend from Michigan refers. I am going 
to do it very briefly and will only take four or five districts. 

Let us consider the southern district of New York which 
has 11 judges. During the 3 fiscal years 1935, 1936, and 
1937 there were total cases filed of 7,946. ‘The cases filed per 
judge in that district for the 3-year period were 722. 

In the eastern district of New York, where there are six 
judges, in the 3-year period heretofore referred to there were 
3,561 cases filed. The cases filed per judge in that district for 
the 3-year period were 593. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois may be 
extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMPION. Mr. Chairman, in the southern district 
of California there are six judges provided by statute. The 
number of cases filed during those 3 fiscal years was 2,309, 
and the case load per judge for that 3-yea~ period, 351. 

The northern district of Illinois has five judges. The total 
number of cases filed during those 3 years was 5,204 and the 
case load per judge 1,041. In my observation and from my 
investigation that is the largest case load per judge in any 
district in the United States. The docket is from 4 to 6 
months behind current. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAMPION. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Are not judges from other 
districts often assigned to sit in the northern distriet of Mi- 
nois, so the case load is not quite as serious as the figures 
indicate? 
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Mr. CHAMPION. I was coming to that in just a minute. 
It is true that because of the congestion it has been necessary 
to call in and have sitting in Chicago almost continuously 
an additional district: judge from outside the district. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. That would mean that 
judge is not very busy in his own district. 

Mr. CHAMPION. No; just the contrary. From my in- 
vestigation I find that the other two districts of Ilinois, the 
eastern and southern districts, each have two judges, and 
their dockets are crowded, I would say. When a judge from 
one of those districts is taken away from his district and 
transferred to the northern district it is putting his own 
district just that much further behind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CHAMPION. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does any member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary other than the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan object to this Federal judgeship going to northern 
Illinois? 

Mr. CHAMPION. I cannot answer that, I am sure; but I 
know the gentleman from Michigan filed a minority report 
in which he did object to this judgeship. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman knows I did not embar- 
rass anybody by asking him to sign the minority report, but 
it would not be fair to say there is no one else opposing it. 

Mr. LUCAS, The gentleman is the only one whose name 
appears on the minority report. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am the only one who signed the 
minority report. 

Mr, CELLER. I may say for the edification of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. that nobody opposed the additional judge- 
ship for that district except the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMPION. From the investigation I made I can say 
sincerely to this body that I know of no effort whatever on 
the part of anybody to influence any action of this committee 
as far as the situation in Illinois is concerned, After the 
investigation we made—and my colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Reep, and I went into this matter very 
thoroughly, and I believe he will bear me out in this state- 
ment—we were both of the opinion from our examination of 
the situation in the courts in Illinois that there is an actual 
demand and a necessity for an additional judge in the north- 
ern district of Hlinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 4, after the word “Georgia”, strike out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment strikes 
out provision for a judge for the district of Massachusetts, 
a judge for the district of New Jersey, and a judge for the 
district. of Virginia. I am not going to discuss the amend- 
ment any further than to say that three splendid gentle- 
men representing these districts are members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and I hope they will take the charts 
and the maps and show the population, the number of cases, 
and the case load, and then will show the necessity for these 
judges as far as expedition of business in the courts is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACE. The gentleman is a very distin- 
guished lawyer and he knows that instead of placing the 
burden of proof upon the committee the burden of proof 
should be upon the gentleman to show why his amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is rather unusual, is it not? A 
committee brings in a bill and includes provision for these 
three judges. As yet there has not been any justification 
on the-floor for the authorization of these judgeships. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. When I have finished my statement. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am ready to justify it as soon as the 
gentleman gives me an opportunity. 

Mr. MICHENER. There has not been any justification 
yet. My good friend, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who is a splendid lawyer and a real legislator, wants the 
burden of proof to shift. In other words, he wants it so that 
when a committee brings in a bill its members do not need 
to open their mouths. They need just say, “Boys, our vote 
is ‘aye,’” and the boys are all supposed to vote “aye” until 
someone comes in and assumes the burden of proving that 
the boys should not vote “aye.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, my friend is a very tech- 
nical and one of the most valuable as well as one of the 
finest Members of the House. Does not my friend admit 
that the report of a committee is a prima facie case in favor 
of a bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. The report of a committee is prima 
facie to get a bill before the House, but Members of the 
House cannot all read the report and therefore the rules of 
the House provide for general debate, and the purpose of 
general debate on a bill like this is to have the chairman of 
the committee explain the bill item by item. Of course, 
this has not been done here. The chairman says, “Here is 
the bill and I am going to leave it to the members of the 
commitee to defend it,” and I am simply asking those Mem- 
bers now to defend the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was very much interested in the 
very artful effort of the gentleman from Michigan to shift 
the burden of proof and that was the only reason I asked my 
friend the question. 

Mr. MICHENER. I ordinarily follow the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I may say that we assume the burden of 
proof. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am pleased that our chairman has at 
last advised us that they are going to assume the burden 
of proof. I hope they will move to strike out the last word 
on each amendment and assume that burden and proceed 
in that way. I shall be very pleased to listen. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment to make a statement and it will only 
take me a minute. 

In view of the statement made by my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. MICHENER], I want to recall a statement which 
the chairman of the committee made recently. I stated 
that when we reach each of these items in the bill, each of 
the judgeships, notice having been given that they would be 
objected to, members of the committee familiar with the 
facts would undertake to support each of these items, each 
of these judgeships. 

I understand the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HEALE Y] proposes to defend the item with respect to Massa- 
chusetts, the first to be considered. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the necessity for an addi- 
tional judgeship for the district of Massachusetts, I want to 
point out to my friend from Michigan the statement in the 
report at page 29 which recites that Massachusetts prior to 
1922 had one judge. By act of 1922 two additional judge- 
ships were created there, but those judgeships were to termi- 
nate with the death or resignation of the incumbent. 

Now, in 1935 a bill was passed which made those tem- 
porary judgeships permanent judgeships. So that, as a 
matter of fact, the State of Massachusetts has had no addi- 
tional judges for a term of 15 years, yet our population has 
greatly increased. We have a population of 4,400,000 people 
in a State that is highly industrialized, densely populated, 
and yet we have fewer judges today than any State with a 
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similar population, and not as many as some States that 
have less population. I submit this is a consideration to 
which the House should give some concern, because we can 
readily infer that litigation, of course, is going to occur more 
in a densely populated area than one which is not. 

Judge Bingham is the senior judge of the circuit court. 
I asked last summer for his opinion about the necessity for 
an increase in judgeships in the circuit or in the District 
Court of Massachusetts. I am going to read that portion of 
Judge Bingham’s letter to me that refers to the District 
Court of Massachusetts, and I may say that Judge Bingham 
is a member of the judicial conference that sat here last 
summer, or whenever the judicial conference was convened, 
but the events that he has written me about occurred after 
the meeting of the judicial conference of which he was a 
part. 

With reference to the District Court of Massachusetts, 
Judge Bingham says: 

In the District Court of Massachusetts I think there should be 
an additional district judge appointed. Judge Brewster is in poor 
health. Four or five years ago he had an attack of angina which 
incapacitated him for some time. Early in October of this year he 
had another attack which has rendered him incapable of doing 
work. How long this will continue no one apparently knows. The 
work in that district requires at least three physically strong, 
mentally capable, and vigorous men to keep it up. I think you 
can well give your attention to that situation. 


Judge Brewster himself, who is the senior judge of the 
district court, writes to the committee that there is a necessity 
for four judges in the district of Massachusetts, and the 
chart, which is on page 31 of the report, shows conclusively 
that the average case load of a judge for Massachusetts is 
above the average of judges in other districts. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there is a need for an addi- 
tional judgeship in Massachusetts, and that if the disability 
of Judge Brewster, the now sitting senior judge of that dis- 
trict, was apparent at the time of the last meeting of the 
judicial conference, Judge Bingham, the senior judge for the 
first circuit court, a member of the judicial conference, would 
have urged the conference to recommend an additional judge- 
ship for the district of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TOWEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, and in so doing I wish to first pay my per- 
sonal respects to the minority member, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], who has been extremely courteous 
to me upon all occasions, and I may also add has been very 
helpful in assisting a new Member over some of the rough 
spots on the legislative road, and I am sorry that I must on 
this occasion find myself in opposition to him in his objec- 
tion to the additional judge provided in this bill for the dis- 
trict of New Jersey; but I know that I can safely proceed in 
the knowledge that his opposition is founded on a sincere 
belief in the matters which he states in his argument against 
these additional judges, and also the arguments which he has 
made from time to time in the committee hearings. He has 
stated earlier in his remarks today that he believes that the 
sole test of eligibility for the appointment of judges should be 
the recommendations of the judicial council. 

I thoroughly agree with him that this recommendation 
should be one of the factors to be taken into consideration 
but not the sole factor, as there are other factors which are of 
prime importance in the determination of the necessity for an 
increase in judicial personnel. This statement is predicated 
on the fact that I made a personal investigation of the facts 
relevant to the third judicial circuit, which, fortunately, was 
terminated by the resignation of these judges prior to the 
passage of this bill, and was surprised to find that the judicial 
council, with full knowledge, unquestionably, of the facts, had 
made no recommendation, and a further ground may be 
stated that the same factual information which the judicial 
council acts upon was also furnished to the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee considering these judicial increases 
by the Attorney General’s office, and I do not believe that a 
legislative committee of this House must necessarily sub- 
ordinate its judgment or should as a matter of fact ever sub- 
ordinate its judgment, honestly arrived at, to any advisory 
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bady, no matter how eminent that body may be, and I may 
state that I have the highest respect for the judicial council 
and its activities. 

With reference to the necessity for an appointment of an 
additional district. judge in my State, I may say that consid- 
ering all the factors including the case load and in view of 
the broad policy of the committee in appointing these judges 
to care for the burden that is placed upon the working 
judges, that New Jersey qualifies under the tests laid down 
by the committee and the Attorney General’s office. I may 
say in fairness to a certain district. judge whom it is rumored 
may be appointed to the vacancy on the third judicial cir- 
cuit, that his personal efforts have gone a good way toward 
reducing the case load in the State, and I believe if he is 
appointed to the appellate court, that the burden which he 
personally carried while in the district court is also a neces- 
sary factor to be considered in the appointing of another 
judge at this time. The Attorney General has well pointed 
out im his report that prior to 1922 there were only three 
judges in the district of New Jersey; in 1922 the number 
was increased to four and has so remained to this day. The 
volume of judicial business of the district has increased ma- 
terially since 1922 or as the Attorney General states it, dur- 
ing the past 16 years the civil business of the district in- 
creased about 21 percent and that this increase merits an 
increase in judicial personnel if litigants are to be served 
effectively and expeditiously. 

In addition to this increase in business there is a recom- 
mendation by all students of the problem that the creation 
of many administrative agencies by Congress and the review 
of our acts by the court must necessarily result in an in- 
crease of the litigation to be carried on by the Federal courts, 
and as a matter of fact my distinguished colleague from Vir- 
gimia (Mr. SATTERFIELD] and myself have been considering 
the problem of creating some sort of method of handling the 
number of minor cases which are being taken into the dis- 
trict court, by such agencies as the F. H. A. and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and this does not include the 
major legislation which is furnished by litigation in which 
such boards as the National Labor Relations Board are in- 
volved and will continue to be involved. 

A very interesting comment is found that a comparison of 
New Jersey with the adjoining districts is illuminating. The 
population of the State was over 4,000,000—4,041,334—accord~ 
ing to the Census of 1930. The eastern district of New York, 
which has six judges, had a population of only slightly more— 
4,261,984—than the district of New Jersey, while the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, which has as many judges as the 
district of New Jersey, had a population considerably less— 
3,726,686. Thus, while the population per judge in the dis- 
trict of New Jersey is over 1,000,000—1,010,333—the popula- 
tion per judge in the eastern district of New York is 710,331, 
and in the eastern district of Pennsylvania 931,871. My col- 
league from New Jersey, Mr. J. PARNELL THOMAS, earlier in 
the debate raised some question as to whether or not any bar 
association of the State had approved this proposed change. 
I stated to him at that time that I proposed when speaking 
on this matter to submit a letter which had been furnished 
ta me by the senior Senator of our State, the Honorable 
Wurm H. SMATHERS, which letter reads as follows: 

New Jersey Strate Bar ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Hon. WITT H. SMATHERS, 
Senator from New Jersey, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

My DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the members of the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation present at the annual meeting on June 5 last: 

“Resolved, That the District Court of the United States for the 

this m disapproves of any legislation looking 

toward the division of the district of New Jersey, but it being rec. 

ognized, nevertheless, that. the pe ayicnigins purpose of the bill now 
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“Resolved further, That a copy of this resolutiom be sent to each 
of the Senators and Representatives from New Jersey in the Congress 
of the United States.” 


We respectfully ask that you consider this resolution carefully 
and urge that you act in accordance therewith, 


Sincerely yours, 
Emma K. DLON, Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The bill provides for am additional district judge 
for the western district of Virginia. I introduced this bill, 
H. R. 4345, and it was referred to the House committee. A 
ecmpanion bill was introduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia and passed the Senate. I shall detain 
the Committee only a couple of minutes to give you some 
slight justification for the appointment of this extra judge. 
In the first place, the western district of Virginia comprises 
more than half the territorial boundary of the State. There 
are 51 counties in it. There are seven places where the dis- 
trict court holds sessions twice a year, making 14 sessions at 
which the judge has to sit. The sitting judge is a very dis- 
tinguished young gentleman who occupies the unique dis- 
tinction of having served as a Republican Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Virginia for a short term, Judge Paul. 
Some of you gentlemen may remember him. A distinguished, 
hard-working, conscientious, fine, young man, who is just 
about worked to death. I shall not burden you with a lot of 
Statistics, I do not know why the judicial conference did not 
recognize the need for this judgeship. I do know the need 
for it and the record shows the need for it, and the Attorney 
General recognizes the need for it and recommended it, and 
the Committee on the Judiciary included it in the bill; but 
after all, you gentlemen are the tribunal that must decide 
upon that. This judgeship is justified because of the increase 
in business in that. court. 

In the 3-year period from 1930 to 1933, for instance, there 
were 16,000 condemnation cases in the western district. of 
Virginia. In the 3-year period ending January 1, 1937, there 
were 95,000 condemnation cases. In 1934, 61 sentences were 
imposed by this court; in 1936, 276. In 1934, 33 fines were 
imposed; in 1936, 242. In 1935, $2,000 in fines were collected 
in this district; in 1936, $25,000. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am curious to know why that 
large increase in the number of condemnation cases; was 
there some special reason? 

Mr. WOODRUM. This district is in the area traversed by 
the Blue Ridge Parkway and the Shenandoah National Park. 

Mr. REED of New York. Have the condemnations been 
largely taken care of or are they still proceeding? 

Mr. WOODRUM. They are still proceeding. There is a 
great deal of work in the court down there. The judge is just 
swamped, as the Attorney General said in his report, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman did not give us any 
comparative figures on the number of jury cases tried. Have 
they increased proportionately? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Not in proportion to the other work. 
The work that has crowded the judge and made it almost 
impossible for him to attend to other business and keep his 
docket current is the condemnation cases. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman well knows that jury 
cases are the ones which require the greatest amount of time. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Jury cases do, but I may say that this 
judge has to hold 14 sessions of court every 12 months, and 
it is just impossible to get around. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take any more time of 
the Committee. This is certainly one instance in the bill that 
I know is justified. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is known to everybody that for several 
years a crime wave has swept across this country with almost 
terrifying effect. The crimes committed have ranged from 
murder, kidnaping, bank robberies to the daily hold-ups in 
communities through the country. There were times a few 
years ago when criminal gangs seemed to be in control of 
many of our cities. The crime bill for a single year has been 
estimated by some reliable authorities to run as high as 
$5,000,000,000. The public is fully aware of the highly effi- 
cient and effective work which has been done in stamping out 
crime by the Federal Bureau of Investigation under the able 
and courageous leadership of J. Edgar Hoover. This is one 
governmental agency in which the public has confidence. It 
is the one governmental agency, which through the collection 
of fines has returned a substantial profit to the taxpayers in 
dollars and cents, but even greater has been the return to the 
public in added security. 

Mr. Chairman, the public has a right to inquire why at 
this time should the Federal Bureau of Investigation be 
hamstrung and curtailed in its war on crime by reducing its 
appropriation and its personnel, when as a matter of fact 
it is a practically self-supporting agency of the people. 
This gesture under the name of economy will deceive no well- 
informed person. The fathers and mothers who have felt 
more secure because of the relentless war waged against 
kidnapers should resent this attempt of the New Deal to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Why serve notice on the criminal element in society that the 
war against them is to be relaxed? To cripple this agency of 
law enforcement is to invite every criminal to resume his 
activity. The organization so carefully built up in the public 
interest by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover should not be allowed to be 
destroyed or even weakened for the sole reason that as now 
administered it does not lend itself to political ends. 

Mr. Chairman, the public will observe from the Recorp, I 
am sure, that this very day the Congress is considering and 
no doubt will pass a bill to provide 23 additional Federal 
judges, the cost of which to the public for salaries alone will 
probably exceed $300,000 annually. I shall not comment on 
the political aspects of this bill. It is enough to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the expenditure required under this 
bill if applied, in part at least, to the needs of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation would yield a far greater and more 
valuable return to the people of the Nation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s commendation of 
Mr. Hoover is a very deserving one. Mr. Hoover and his 
men have done more in my opinion to bring back respect 
for law in the United States than any other single agency 
we have had in several years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHENER: Page 4, line 7, after the 
comma following the word “California”, strike out the remainder 
of the line. 

Mr. MICHENER. The bill provides one additional judge 
for the northern district of California. Then follows a pro- 
vision that has never been in a bill since I have been in Con- 
gress, the particular designation of the judge’s residence, in 
this instance stating that it shall be in Sacramento. I do 
not like to take time even to comment upon it. If I had any 
criticism of my splendid committee it would be that they are 
too generous with their colleagues; it is sometimes too hard 
to say no when some colleague wants some particular thing. 

If we pass the bill without the amendment I have offered, 
we shall be establishing a precedent that will come back to 
plague the House, because we are providing where a judge 
must live. After a while it will be the street and number, if 
somebody wants a person from a particular community. Do 
not think that there will not be other Members who will want 
similar consideration. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. What the gentleman says is not quite ac- 
curate, for I understand that this is not the first time a 
designation of residence has been in a bill. I am informed 
that in the case of a judge in Alabama we provided that the 
Official residence should be in the city of Birmingham. 

Mr. MICHENER. If that is true I stand corrected. I do 
not remember it. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I have no interest whatever in this par- 
ticular provision, but the gentleman is mistaken as to this 
constituting a precedent, because there were two cases in the 
State of New York, and the gentleman will find them upon 
an examination of the Judicial Code, in which the official 
residence of the judge is prescribed by the statute. 

Mr. MICHENER. That probably was a long time ago. If 
there is such a precedent it is a bad one and should not be 
followed. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 
qam MICHENER. I yield to the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman probably recalls that we 
inserted that provision for a very good reason. There are 
three judges in that district, and they all reside in the city 
of San Francisco. There is no prohibition in this bill against 
anybody being appointed, no matter where he resides in 
California. This means that after he is appointed his offi- 
cial residence shall be in the city of Sacramento, which is 
about 85 or 100 miles from San Francisco. 

The attorneys in and around Sacramento and those parts 
complain bitterly that they are unable to get judges to sign 
their orders and decrees and hear motions. They must 
travel at all times to San Francisco, which is an inconven- 
ience that sometimes borders on injustice. It was for the 
reason we wanted to get away from that type of injustice 
that we put this provision in the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER, I attended the meetings, and I remem- 
ber the evidence, but I thought this was more because we 
wanted to do that which our good friend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Buck] wanted us to do. 

Mr. CELLER. He made the request, but it was perfectly 
proper and eminently fair. There will be no injustice done 
there in California. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment in order to make a very brief 
statement. 

I believe the majority of the members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary agree with the notion that in a district 
where there will be four judges, three already located in 
San Francisco, Sacramento being the capital of the State, 
and there being a considerable part of the district lying to 
the north and west of Sacramento, as a matter of public 
policy one of those judges should reside in Sacramento, 
which, as I stated, is the capital of the State. For these 
reasons the provision was incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I shall be very brief, because it seems to me the 
argument of the gentleman from Michigan has been entirely 
answered by the chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the gentleman from Texas, and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, which held hearings on this bill, the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The provision to which the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Micuener] objects, requiring that the official resi- 
dence of the new judge for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia be located in Sacramento, was contained in H. R. 
9093, a bill which I introduced on January 21, 1938. It has 
met with the approval of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and has been incorporated in this omnibus bill. The two 

preceding speakers have shown that there is ample prec- 
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The northern division of the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia consists of 32 counties. Its population, based on the 
voting registration in 1936, is betweem four and five hundred 
thousand. Sacramento, at which a term of court is now 
held one week in each month except the two vacation 
months of July and August, is the capital city of the State 
of California. During the year 1936 over 360 criminal cases 
were presented to the United States: District Court at Sacra- 
mento with approximately 100 civil cases also requiring the 
court’s attention. 

An assistant United States district attorney is perma- 
nently assigned to represent the United States Government 
at Sacramento yet it has been necessary for the United States 
attorney at San Francisco to give added assistance at Sacra- 
mento both by way of assigning additional assistant attor- 
neys, and secretarial service which involves an additional 
per diem expense. 

Since there already exist at Sacramento courtrooms and 
library, and there are assigned there deputy United States 
marshals in addition to the deputy United States attorney, 
there will be no additional expense involved by assigning a 
judge to sit permanently at Sacramento except the cost of 
such additional clerical assistance as might be necessary, 
and the salary of the judge himself. As the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan does not go to the ques- 
tion of the creation of the judgeship, but merely to the 
provision of his official residence, I take it he is satisfied 
that the salary would be a good investment. Therefore, I 
desire to emphasize the fact that the additional cost to the 
United States Government of providing a permanent judge- 
ship at Sacramento is negligible. 

There is a very real and practical necessity for the desig- 
nation of a judge who shall make his residence in Sacra- 
mento. As F stated just now, sessions of the district court 
are held in Sacramento 1 week a month. There are three 
judges who alternate in coming up there from San Francisco. 
If a long case is pending trial, necessarily the trials of other 
cases are run over until the prior case is finished, and as a 
result are continued for the term. 

When a San Francisco judge is in Sacramento, all the 
business of his court in San Francisco must be continued 
until his return, as the other two judges are busy in their 
own departments. Attorneys who try civil cases in Sacra- 
mento suffer great inconvenience and delay, because no one 
is certain that a case will be reached while the judge of the 
court is in Sacramento. As a result, when litigation is 
heavy, it is difficult to get a civil trial in Sacramento. Dur- 
ing every week when a session is held, the Government busi- 
ness naturally comes first, which means criminal business 
first of all. This is as it should be, because men who are in 
jail awaiting trial should have their cases disposed of. This 
means that private litigants at the present time in the 
northern part of California are often forced to wait weeks 
with their witnesses ready before they may present their 
case, and then if they cannot dispose of the case while the 
judge before whom they are appearing is still in Sacramento, 
they haye to wait until he returns again later. Delay, 
inconvenience, and additional expenses in getting ready again 
for trial are all too common, 

In all fairness to those who are compelled to use the Fed- 
eral courts, this provision in the bill as recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee should be agreed to. Otherwise it is 
very much like this: After you and a fine young lady have 
decided to get married, you notify the minister. He says, 
“Yes; I will marry you on June 1.“ The bride’s parents go to 
expense preparing for the wedding; the relatives and wit- 
nesses come from a distance, a caterer is hired, invitations 
are sent out, and everyone is ready for the ceremony. Then 
the morning of June 1 or a day or so’ before, possibly, the 
minister comes in and says, “No. I am sorry. I have a 
funeral to attend to. You come back a month from now and 
I will marry you.” That system would rather discourage 
marriage plans. But it is the situation ‘we are facing in the 
Federal court at Sacramento today. l 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan will be rejected.’ ~ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHENER: Page 4, line 8, strike 
out all of paragraph (c). 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, my amendment strikes: 
out the provision for the additional judge in New York. 
This is one of those judges not recommended by the con- 
ference. 

In discussing the matter of additional judges, this is what 
the conference reported to the Attorney General: 

The conference in recent years has had occasion repeatedly’ to 
call attention to the congestion and delay in the southern dis- 
trict of New York. It now appears by the Attorney General's 
report that the average intervention between joinder of issue and 
trial in ordinary course in that district has been reduced from 
18 to 2 months in actions at law and from 20 to 4 months in 
equity. 

It seems to me clear that if the work of the court is 
progressing, and if you can get a hearing within 2 months in 
law cases and within 4 months in equity cases, surely the 
conference was right in not recommending an additional 


judge. As a matter of fact it was testified before the com- | 


mittee that the State courts in New York are from 2 to 3 


years behind with their eases. Here you have a proposition | 


where you can get your verdict inside of 2 months after 
starting action. Now, then, can you tell me that there is 
justification for an additional judge under those circum- 
stances—a salary for life at $10,000 a year, with all the 
trimmings that go with it, when the people of the country 
are in the condition in which they find themselves today? 

I do not call it a political judgeship; no, but I say it is a 
judgeship that is not needed. I know you are going to vote 
down my amendment. I know you are going to vote this 
bill through just as it is written, without the uncrossing of 
a „t“ or the undotting of an 1.“ However, it is my privilege 
to call your attention to what you are doing. I hope in 
the days that are ahead when your constituents want 
things, when you need money for relief, when you need 
money for this and need money for that, you will go home 
and tell them you spent approximately $300,000. a year of 
their money in creating judgeships, the necessity for many 
of which was at least. questionable. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Michigan, for 
whom I have an abiding affection and a very high regard, 
to read page 4, subdivision (c), where he will find the fol- 
lowing language: 

That the first vacancy occurring in the office of district Judge 
for the southern district of New York shall not be filled. 

In other words, we do not provide for a permanent ap- 
pointment; we provide for a temporary judgeship only. 
Why? If the gentleman from Michigan had taken the time, 
he would have discovered by reading the Recorp that we 
have in New York a judge, Judge Woolsey, who is very ill. 
He is afflicted, I am informed, with a serious physical ail- 
ment and does not regularly come to the court. We have 
a judge, therefore, who is unable to function because of cir- 
cumstances quite beyond his control. Thus we have been 
without the full services of a judge because of that unfortu- 
nate state of facts: Judge Woolsey is an excellent judge of 
high character and judicial attainments. 

Furthermore, up until recently we have had the services 
of Circuit Judge Julian T. Mack, who was formerly sitting 
in one of the courts of the circuits that were abolished, and 
who is accredited as a roving judge, both in the district courts 
and in the circuit courts of appeals, between Hlinois and 
New York. He is styled a circuit judge. He has been ill 
and has been unable to perform his duties either as a dis- 
trict judge in the southern district or as a circuit judge. T 
am glad to report he is considerably better in health.” 

It was for the purpose of getting some sort of service to 
substitute for the lack of service unfortunately unable to be 
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given by those judges that we come in with this provision 
for a temporary judgeship. If any judge in the southern 
district retires or, God forbid, dies, his successor. shall not be 
appointed and there shall not be a vacancy. 

Let me read to you briefly from the testimony of the chief 
judge of the court of appeals, Martin T, Manton, as given 
before a Senate committee, in which he speaks of the need 
for this very temporary judgeship in the southern district 
of the State of New York, for which we provide in this bill: 

There they are 2 years behind with the law calendar and 2% 
years behind with admiralty, and are behind in their equity cases. 
They have had some help from judges in other districts. 

That help, imported from other districts, has been unsatis- 
factory. 

Let me tell you briefly about that help from judges in 
other districts. We were wont to offer $10 a day as expenses 
to judges from other districts to come in and help us in 
districts where we needed help, as in the southern district of 
New York. In the wave of economy we reduced the expenses 
to $5 a day, and what happened? The judges from the 
outer districts refused to come to the districts which needed 
help because they were financially in the hole as a result 
of their out-of-pocket expenses. For example, you cannot 
live in New York properly, with dignity, and in pursuance 
of your usual mode of living at an expense of $5 a day. 

Such an amount is picayunish, paltry; it is ridiculous to 
ask anyone to dwell in New York on such a figure. We passed 
a bill to increase the amount to $7 a day, but unfortunately 
the President vetoed it. Because we allow only this $5 a day 
as expenses we cannot get judges to come into these dis- 
tricts that need help. This is another reason we come for- 
ward with this proposal of an additional judgeship, but only 
of a temporary nature. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. There has been a great gravitation of cases 
to the city of New York. The great conflicts between capital 
and labor, the vast increase in the population of that dis- 
trict—it is the most heavily populated district of the coun- 
try, with over 4,000,000 souls residing there—the great en- 
hancement of Federal jurisdiction, the spread of Federal 
power, and the increase in the number of our criminal 
statutes, all bring a great multiplicity of suits into the south- 
ern district of New York. It is the hot spot of legal con- 
troversy. More patent cases are tried there than in all the 
rest of the country combined. Almost all admiralty cases 
are tried in that court. Therefore, if we do not provide a 
suitable number of judges we have long delays, and justice 
delayed is justice denied. 

I went over the roster of cases in the southern district 
found that we have cases from almost every Department of 
the Government, and from every one of the independent 
agencies. There are cases from the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, the National Labor Relations Board, cases under the 
Walsh-Healey law and the Social Security Act, and cases 
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from the Federal Alcohol Control Administration, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and so on down the line. Over 133 
independent bureaus and departments are involved almost 
daily in the southern district court of the State of New 
York.. The task involved in unraveling the legal difficulties 
arising from these statutes is well nigh superhuman in its. 
nature. 

Furthermore, there is a veritable deluge of 77B proceed- 
ings. These are akin to bankruptcy proceedings under 
special enactment. They involve the adjustment of debtor 
and creditor difficulties without the stigma of bankruptcy. 
Section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act permits reorganization 
under the direction of the court. These reorganization cases 
literally flooded the courts several years ago. There was a 
let down in the number up to a few months ago. Now, 
because of the recession in business, more of such cases 
are being docketed. Some of these cases are very intricate 
and extend for a duration of months. They involve motions 
and cross motions, hearings, ex parte proceedings, references 
to special masters, and so forth. Ofttimes one or two of 
these reorganizations may occupy a judge’s entire time for 
months. Millions and millions of dollars’ worth of property 
are involved. They require the most circumspect and care- 
ful attention. 

The State of New York is divided into four districts— 
eastern, western, northern, and southern. 

The southern district comprises two of the counties com- 
posing New York City—New York County and Bronx 
County—the Hudson River Valley counties as far north as 
but not including Albany County, as well as Sullivan County, 
which adjoins the northeastern corner of Pennsylvania. 
The population of this district is over 4,000,000 according 
to the census of 1930. 

There are 11 judges in this district. During the past few 
years there has been a marked increase in the criminal busi- 
ness. During the fiscal year 1936 there were 779 criminal 
cases filed; during 1937, 920; and during the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year, 560. Another factor which has 
contributed to the heavy load carried by the judges of this 
district is the large number of proceedings under section 
77B of the Bankruptcy Act which consumes a great deal of 
their time and energy. 

Moreover, recently there has been a marked increase in 
the number of cases filed and in the number of cases dis- 
posed of. This is demonstrated by the figures. 

During the 12-month period ending June 30, 1937, a total 
of 2,675 civil actions were filed in this district, 3,925 were 
terminated, and 3,576 were pending at the end of the period; 
while during the succeeding 6-month period—July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1937—1,557 civil actions were filed, 1,252 were 
disposed of, and 3,881 were pending at the end of the period. 
There were 920 criminal proceedings filed during the year 
ending June 30, 1937, 928 were terminated, and 483 were 
pending at the end of the period; while during the succeed- 
ing 6-month period—July 1 to December 31, 1937—criminal 
proceedings filed in this district numbered 560, those termi- 
nated totaled 442, and 602 were pending at the end of the 


period. 
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Southern district of New York—Continued 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1935 


Average cases per judge, this 


Civil, except bankruptey 38: 
Criminal. i 


Average cases per judge, all dis- 


97 
Civil, except bankrupt ey 248 
vil, except bankruptcy. — 


These present judges, eleven in number, including Judges 
Woolsey and Mack, are daily performing well-nigh Herculean 
tasks, and they need help, and we must give them such 
help. 

Now, because of the peculiar situation in the southern 
district, with over 7,500 cases pending in that court, I peti- 
tion that the amendment be voted down and that we may 
have a temporary judgeship in the southern district of New 
York. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GEARHART: On page 4, line 2, after 
the comma following the word Washington“, strike out “southern 
district of California”; and on page 4, line 7, after the semicolon 
following the word “Sacramento”, insert the words “one district 
judge for the southern district of California whose official residence 
shall be Fresno.” 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I may say at this mo- 
ment that this amendment was drawn and sent to the desk 
before the discussion occurred on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan to strike out that portion of the 
bill which had to do with the fixing of the residence of the 
new Federal judge at Sacramento. 

This amendment, as is probably clear to you, neither sub- 
tracts from nor adds anything to the bill. It merely provides 
that the judge who is authorized by the bill to be appointed 
in the southern district of California shall be a resident of 
the city of Fresno, a city which is in the southern district of 
California, a city where a complete court establishment has 
already been provided, where the court already meets twice 
a year, with two separate terms of the court. In other words, 
the adoption of the amendment I am asking you to agree 
to at this moment will not add one cent to the expense which 
the enactment of this bill will impose on the Treasury. It 
will simply provide that the people of the great San Joaquin 
Valley will have a judge living nearby for the full 12 months 
of the year. 

A moment ago you voted to give Sacramento exactly this 
same privilege. Sacramento is a city that is only 90 miles 
from San Francisco, the seat of the court for the northern 
district of California. Fresno is a city which is 235 miles 
from the city of Los Angeles, which is the seat of the court 
for the southern district of California. In addition to this, 
I might point out that there are people living north of the city 
of Fresno over a territorial expanse of some 60 miles, which 
means that there are people living in the San Joaquin Valley 
who are compelled to travel some 300 miles to Los Angeles, 
the seat of the court, people who have an opportunity but 
twice a year over a limited period of time to transact their 
legal business with a Federal judge within the great San 
Joaquin Valley in which their homes are located. 

If there is any reason in the world justifying the fixing of 
the residence of a Federal judge in Sacramento, then there 
certainly is just twice that reason for fixing the residence of 
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a judge at Fresno. In Fresno they are building a new post 
office in which a complete court plant is provided for. It 
will have a chamber for the judge, a district attorney’s 
office; it will have offices for the marshal, the clerk, and for 
all of the other attachés of the court, all adjacent to a mag- 
nificent court room. When I ask you to provide that a judge 
shall live at Fresno, I am asking you to give to the half a 
million people that live in and around that city merely the 
same privileges which the people of Los Angeles now have, 
the same privileges which the people of San Francisco have 
always had, the same privileges which you have today yoted 
to give to the people of Sacramento. 

Fresno is a metropolis in itself. It is the center of the 
great San Joaquin Valley. There are to be found 75 percent 
of all the grapevines that grow in continental United States. 
There you have the great oil fields of Kettleman Hills, 
Coalinga, Lost Hills, Maricopa, Taft, East Kern, and Terra- 
bella. There you have industry and agriculture developed 
to the highest state of any section of the West. There you 
have business in the courts, litigation continually arising. 
Whenever the court does come to Fresno it is always busy. 
But there is one thing that is wrong and highly unsatisfac- 
tory about the existing situation. And that is predicated 
entirely upon the fact that not one of the judges is a resident 
of that community. Because they are merely “camping out” 
when they are in attendance upon the court in Fresno they 
are always anxious to get back to their homes in Los Angeles. 
They naturally do everything they can, within the accepted 
judicial method of handling things, to persuade the people 
who have litigation pending on the Fresno calendar to con- 
sent to its transfer to Los Angeles. And San Joaquin Valley 
litigants, fearful of offending the judges, often subject them- 
selves to inconveniences and impose upon themselves greater 
expense for the sole and only purpose of pleasing a judge 
who wants to get home. 

If this bill passes there will be seven judges in Los Angeles, 
Is it not fair and reasonable that just one of the seven 
judges should live in the center of the San Joaquin Valley, 
to there serve a people who live in a territory which ranges 
from 75 to 300 miles from the metropolis of the southland, 
Los Angeles, the seat of the court? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. Yes, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Can the gentleman tell us about the 
sunshine and the climate and the rainfall around there? 

Mr. GEARHART. All that you have heard about Cali- 
fornia’s great San Joaquin Valley falls far short of the 
truth. We have the sun-kissed valleys, the snow-capped 
mountains, the azure-blue skies, the caressing breezes [laugh- 
ter 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. GEARHART. Yes. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What other towns or cities of 
any size are in that general neighborhood? 

Mr. GEARHART, There is Bakersfield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. How large is that? 

Mr. GEARHART. About 30,000. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. How large is Fresno as com- 
pared with the other cities in that community? 

Mr. GEARHART. Fresno is the population center of the 
San Joaquin Valley. It has a population of 60,000, and the 
county more than 150,000. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What towns of size lie between 
Los Angeles and Fresno? 

Mr. GEARHART. Bakersfield is the first town to the 
north of Los Angeles as you go over the mountains. There 
is a mountain range separating the San Joaquin Valley and 
Los Angeles. Traveling northward, there is Portersville, 
Visalia, Taft, Hanford, Selma, Madera, Merced, Mariposa— 
many cities of consequence that I might name. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, personally, I am 
willing to agree to this amendment, if it is clearly understood 
that when the bill goes into conference between the House 
and Senate, the Committee on the Judiciary, if we do put it 
in, will not be bound by having agreed to it on this occasion. 
We have not had time to consider it at all; but there will not 
be any chance to look into this court and the necessity for 
it in that valley unless we put it in at this time, and, unless 
we do, it would not go into conference between the House 
and the Senate. 

Mr, GEARHART. I would be content if the committee 
accepted the amendment with that understanding. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I think the majority 
leader would not want to establish such a precedent as that. 
If we pass legislation here and put it into a bill and send it 
to conference, it should not be understood that it does not 
mean anything, and that if somebody does not like it we 
will take it out. It seems to me that the gentleman who has 
full authority to do so will not suggest such a precedent. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Oh, I shall use my authority. 

Mr. CELLER. Would not the gentleman be willing to offer 
a separate bill, and we would give earnest consideration to it. 
It is very difficult to pass judgment quickly on a proposition 
as important as the one the gentleman has expounded: Iam 
well aware of the need of Fresno. I have been there. I know 
of the great wine section around Fresno, and I am aware that 
it is growing and becoming a great center of population. 

I think we ought to have some facts and figures with refer- 
ence to the cases brought there and to what the Bar Asso- 
ciation in that section would say about the matter. Other- 
wise I would be willing to join with my distinguished chair- 
man, but I believe it might be better to bring the matter up in 
a separate bill, 

Mr. GEARHART. I am afraid that if I agreed to that I 
would be “stipulating myself out of court.” It would be im- 
possible to get a bill through which was introduced at this 
late day of the session. For that reason alone I would prefer 
not to enter into the agreement the gentleman from New 
York suggests. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. With six or seven judges down 
there in Los Angeles, it will not hurt one of them to live up 
in the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman fram California, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MICHENER: Page, 4, beginning in line 
12, strike out all of paragraph (d). 

Mr. MICHENER: Mr. Chairman, this amendment strikes 
out a judge for the eastern district of Tennessee and also a 
judge for the western district of Arkansas. These judges are 
not recommended by the judicial conference. One of them 
might have been, and I ask my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee [Mr. CHANDLER] whether his judge was finally 
recommended by the conference? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. It was not. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am treating all of these alike, Mr. 
Chairman, and am moving to strike out these two judges, 
one from Arkansas and the other from Tennessee. The 
Arkansas bill was up before the Congress last year, and I 
think the Tennessee one was also, though if my colleague 
says not, it was not, However, the Arkansas judgeship was 
before the judicial conference. I shall not discuss the mat- 
ter further. 

Me REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I understand it the various 
amendments that have been submitted by the gentleman 
from Michigan are amendments to strike out the ones not 
recommended by this committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Not recommended by the judicial con- 
ference. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, personally I think 
the entire bill should be recommitted without reservation. 
Does not the gentleman think that the least the House can 
do is to recommit the bill with the recommendation that it 
be reported back in line with the report of the judicial con- 
ference? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; and a motion to recommit will be 
made. The motion to recommit will be to approve all of 
the judges recommended by the judicial conference and by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, leaving for later considera- 
tion the judges recommended by the Attorney General only. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken no interest in this judgeship 
bill although I have been practicing in my State for 40 
years. I am not very familiar with the facts, but I do know 
that one Republican judge in my district died from over- 
work, and we lost one judge in Little Rock last year. The 
courts in my State are about 2 years behind. They have 
2,000 cases on the docket in addition to bankruptcy cases. 
Judge Regan writes me—and I think there is something in 
the Record already about it—that it is absolutely impossible 
for two judges to keep up with the docket. For this reason 
I am in favor of this proposition; and for this reason I am 
in favor of the roving judge. I really think it ought to be 
a regularly designated judge with a particular territory in- 
stead of a roving commission, but it is an absolute cer- 
tainty, as every lawyer in the State of Arkansas knows, 
that the judge for the eastern district of Arkansas with 
almost twice as much territory as the western district cannot 
start to keep up with the work that is assigned to him and 
the cases that are filed. We have a rapidly developing State. 
A great deal of litigation is being filed; more than there 
used to be. It is the consensus of the members of the bar 
of Arkansas that it is absolutely necessary to have assistants. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I have a statement showing that judges in 
the eastern district of Arkansas have a 50 percent larger 
average case load than any other judges in the country. 

ADDITIONAL FEDERAL JUDGE FOR WESTERN WASHINGTON 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, Chairman, in 1936, and 
again in 1937, the judicial conference recommended an ad- ` 
ditional district judge for western Washington and the At- 
torney General did likewise. This is, therefore, one of the 
additional judges and districts in regard to which no serious 
question can be raised for the need and necessity for the 
appointment has already been established. It was my privi- 
lege to appear before the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House and make a statement setting forth the facts and 
reasons justifying, in my opinion, the appointment, based 
upon my own experience as a practicing lawyer and a mem- 
ber of the bar in this jurisdiction prior to my election to 
Congress. I feel certain that justice will be served by ex- 
pediting litigation, especially in the interests of the average 
citizen and litigant of small means who has a suit with 
an insurance company, a public-utility company, or other 
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corporation which, because of diversity of citizenship, must be 
sued in the Federal court. 

Mr. Chairman, I append hereto my statement and re- 
marks before the House Judiciary Committee to which I 
alluded, made by me in support of this legislation. The state- 
ment is as follows, to wit: 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1937 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., EMANUEL CELLER (Chair- 
man) presiding. 

The subcommittee had under consideration H. R. 2707, which is 
as follows: 

H. R. 2707 


A bill to provide for the appointment of one additional United 
States district judge for the western district of Washington 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, one additional United States district 
judge for the western district of Washington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


Mr. SMIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
I am deeply grateful to the subcommittee for the privilege of ap- 
pearing this morning in support of H. R.-2707, introduced by Judge 
Sumners, the chairman of your committee, providing for an addi- 
tional fudge in western Washington, which includes my congres- 
sional district in the State of Washington. 

My colleague, Mr. Correr, and I appear this morning in support 
of this measure. The sessions of court are held in Mr. COFFEE’S 
district, but as I stated, that district includes also all of my 

ict. 


distri 

I have been a member of the bar of that court myself for more 
than the past 20 years, and I am more or less familiar with the 
conditions prevailing in that court and the volume of litigation 
transacted in that jurisdiction. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the fact that the judicial con- 
ference at its last session, or at its session held last October, 
hg ge peo ag hey 

Mr. Ramsay. How many do you have in Washington? 

1. Smrt. We have now four. 


„ Ramsay. What is your greet 
Mr. Sura. We have m judge in bcm Aer at areca 
Webster; and then we have Judge Neterer, Judge Bowen, and 
Judge Cushman. 
Mr. Correr. One is retired. 
Mr. Smtr. Yes; one is retired, Judge Neterer. 


Mr. Smr. I would not say so, Mr. Ramsay. I want to call your 


of July 1, 1935; and as of July 1, 1936, 9 months; suits In equity, 
as of July 1, 1935, 9 months; and as of July 1, 1936, 8 months; 


in equity, as of July 1, 1935, 12 
Suits in admiralty, as of July 1, 
2 months. 

Judge Cushman has written a letter, dated March 19, 1937, and 
with your permission, I would like to read from that letter: 

“I will say that it is my opinion that with an additional judge 
for the western district of Washington cases in its courts could 


months; as of July 1, 1936, 6 months. 
1935, 5 months; as of July 1, 1936, 


rying on the work of the district as the appointment of an addi- 
tional Judge or judges. 

“While a judge assigned to a district other than his own may 
be able to as satisfactorily dispose of criminal and other jury cases 
as a resident judge, yet equity causes and other matters 
the judge's a 


the district for a limited g cannot be expected to satisfactorily 
consider and determine. many eases the settling of pleadings 
FFP 


actory 

CCC this district, 
the clerk has supplied me with figures set forth on the accompany- 
ing sheet, followed by a statement from the annual report of the 
Attorney General for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, page 234. 
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The totals shown make no mention of naturalization hearings 
which require 3 or more days’ time of a judge each month. 

“At present I am considering a case in which the last testimony 
was heard in January 1936. There are about 3,000 pages of testi- 
mony and almost 2,500 pages of briefs in this case. 

“In my opinion, the work of the courts in this district will be 
not diminished but substantially increased in the future. 

“I am sending a copy of this letter to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from this State. 


“Respectfully, 
“Epwarp E. CVS RA N, District Judge.” 
I would like to file with the subcommittee a statement accom- 
panying the letter, if I may, and to have it made a part of my 


statement, 
Mr. CELLER. It may be made a 3 the record. 
The matter referred to is as fi 


United States District Court, Western District of Washington 


(condition. of docket Mar. 18, 1937) 


[From Annual 1 of the Attorney General of the United States, 
fiscal year ended June — 1936] 


9 table showing approximate time required to reach the 
trial of cases after joinder of issue in e 
the United States 


Actions at law Suits in equity Suits in admiralty 


As of July As of July|As of July * 3 As of July 
T, 1935 1, 1936 1, 1935 1, 1985 1, 1986 


Mr. Ramsay. I understand you have three judges now? 

Mr. SmIrH. We do, Mr. Ramsay, three active judges. 

Mr. Ramsay. Three active judges? 
5 Mr. Sirs. Yes; this would give us four active judges in the 

tate. 

Mr. Ramsay. The State is no larger; that is, it is large in area, but 
your population is awfully small to even have three judges. 

Mr. SmE. That may be true, but we have a great deal of liti- 
gation, as the records show. 

Mr. Ramsay. Over here in the east our judges will run about 
one to a million, where PF 


terms of court could be held 
for Grays Harbor, my home county, and the adjacent county, Pacific 
County, Willipa Harbor—that those two counties could be served 
by terms of 3 held at Grays Harbor, because now we have to 
travel 80 miles to Tacoma, Mr. Corrzr’s home city, and try our 
cases there in the Federal courts at Tacoma. 

Mr. MICHENER. You say this Win aan has the recommendation of 
the judicial council and the Attorney General? 

Mr. SmirTH. Yes; of both. 

— MICHENER. This last session, or previous to that? 

Mr. Smurn. I think the last session was the first sesston it made 
the recommendation—at October’s session. 


„ CELLER. I belleve you have here a letter to be put in the 
record on the oondition Of the dook ae 4a: the WARE JAMN of 
Washington—— 
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Mr. SmirH. Yes; this judge is for that district. 

Mr. CELLER. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Smrrx. This new judge would serve that district. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you not think you ought to put in the record the 
statement for the eastern district? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, I call the attention of the subcommittee to 
those statistics, which appear on page 234 of the last report of the 
Attorney General. They are set forth on page 234 of the 1936 
report of the Attorney General. 

* Mr. CELLER. Is the condition of the docket in the eastern division 
as bad, or good, or better than the western district? 

Mr. SmirH. It is much better. You will find the cases tried at 
the term following the joinder of issue. It appears that the court 
in the eastern district is up with its docket, but is a much less 

opulous district. Of course, two-thirds of the population of the 
tate is on the west side. That is true, Mr. COFFEE? 

Mr. Corrre. Almost three-fourths. 

Mr. Ramsay. You have three judges now, and each circuit has 
two; each division has two? 

Mr. SmirH. Eastern Washington has only one judge. 

Mr. Ramsay. You have two now? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes; in western Washington. 

Mr. Murvock. Mr. Smith, I understood you to say that one of 
your judges had recently retired? 

Mr. SmiTH. Yes; that is Judge Neterer. 

Mr. Monbock. There will be an appointment to fill that vacancy, 
will there not? 

Mr. SmrrH. It has already been made. 
pointed to succeed Judge Neterer. 

Mr. Murpock. How many judges have you now? 

Mr. SMrrk. We have three active judges. We have Judge Cush- 
man, whose letter I have read; Judge Bowen, who succeeded Judge 
Neterer; and the judge in eastern Washington, J. Stanley Webster, 
formerly a Member of Congress. 

Mr. CELLER. So you will have four judges if we pass this bill? 

Mr. SmTīrH. If this bill passes we would have four, and I submit 
that the congested condition of the docket in Judge Cushman's 
court, in which I practiced, certainly shows justification for an 
additional judge. It is taking now 15 months from the time you file 
a case, a civil case at law, before you can try that case. I submit 
that is too long a period. 

Mr. Ramsay. What proportion of your population is in the west- 

ern district? 

CT ir. SMITH. About three-quarters. 

. Ramsay. About a million people? 


Judge Bowen was ap- 


Mr 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Ramsay. You have about a million people there? 

Mr. SMITH. About a million; yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. What are the court’s hours? 

Mr. SmirH, Well, the court convenes at 10 o'clock and adjourns 
at 5, with a luncheon recess from noon until 2 o’clock generally, 
sometimes 1 o’clock. Judge Cushman is a great driver. 

Mr. MICHENER. Some — you know, convene at 11, some Fed- 
eral judges, and adjourn at 3 

Mr, SMITH. That is not true in Judge Cushman's court. 

Mr. CELLER., Of course, these 77B proceedings that you have on 
that schedule, are on your docket, will greatly diminish as time 

on. 

Mr. SmirH. Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. That will 3 the courts of considerable pressure. 

Mr. SmirH, That is true, Chairman. Now, Mr. Corres will 
probably explain to you . as to the volume of litigation in that 
court, because the Federal penitentiary is at McNeils Island, and 
Mr. Corres can probably tell you how many applications for writs 
of habeas corpus they have there, which, of course, is an addi- 
tional burden on that court. 

I think that is all I can say, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank 
you very much for granting me this time. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, originally I was opposed to the proposed 
tremendous increase in the number of judges, for investiga- 
tions I have made showed me that many of the judges are 
not performing their duties, are not attentive to their duties. 
If they were, there would not be the great delay in court 
action that has been found to exist in many of the districts. 

I know something about the districts in Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee, however, and I know that additional judges there are 
needed. I also know that in other parts of the country we 
have some judges sitting that are unfit to sit and who should 
be eliminated. My only regret is that the House and the 
Committee on the Judiciary have not been able to give con- 
sideration to the complaints made against some of the sitting 
judges. I still hope that some day in the near future we shall 
be able to enact some law that will make it possible to get rid 
of a judge who fails properly to perform his duty, and who 
therefore is unfit to sit on the bench. 

I did not quite understand what my colleague from New 
York implied when he said that we need a nearer approach 
to judges. The trouble is that there has been much too easy 
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an approach to some of the judges; it has been too damned 
easy to approach some of the judges. I know of many indict- 
ments that have been quashed because it was easy to approach 
some judge. 

In the investigation conducted by the Select Committee to 
Investigate Real Estate Bondholders’ Reorganization Com- 
mittees, of which committee I had the honor of being chair- 
man, we found that in many instances matters were taken 
up with judges in their chambers, or even in their homes, and 
that receivers, trustees, and special masters were appointed 
by them in their chambers and agreed upon nights at their 
homes, frequently upon the recommendation and because of 
the pressure of influential and outstanding law firms or trust 
companies. 

Some day in the near future, if my health permits, I hope 
to do what for a long time I have felt should be done. And 
had it not been for the fact that my health was impaired at 
the time when lobbyists for the so-called “protective” com- 
mittees, in the interest not of the bondholders but of trustees 
and insurance companies, infested Washington, and which 
hindered our efforts to put an end to the abuses we had 
uncovered, I feel that at least some of the present sitting 
judges would have been forced to resign or have been im- 
peached. Because I certainly intended filing impeachment 
proceedings against any and all judges found to be dishonest 
or unfit. And our committee investigation fully convinced 
me that such action on my part would have, in at least sev- 
eral instances, been fully justified. But, unfortunately, my 
health just at that time was in such a state that, for the time 
being, I was held back in doing what I had resolved to do, 
and what I felt it was my duty to do. 

It is to be regretted, but it is true, that even a few of an 
unfit type of judge on the bench will and is causing the 
masses to lose a certain amount of their confidence in the 
entire judiciary. Therefore, we must very soon find a way to 
eliminate the comparatively few misfits. And I am confident, 
if the Judiciary Committee will in the future cooperate with 
me, we can accomplish this. Anyway, it is one of the things 
I have my heart set on. 

In view of the reports and evidence I have received as to the 
need for additional judges in certain districts and States, I 
shall support this bill and vote for it. For I feel that the 
people of no section of the country should be denied justice 
or an unnecessary delay of justice. To even delay justice is 
in itself an injustice. I am convinced there is a need for 
additional new, honest, fearless, and efficient men on the 
bench to the end that the citizens everywhere may be pro- 
tected in their rights and the guilty be more quickly tried 
and convicted. 

In conclusion, let me state that I regret and owe the House 
an apology that I have not been able as chairman of the 
select committee to make my final report, but it should take 
into consideration the fact that I have no assistance and am 
obliged to do this important and exacting work at such times 
as my other duties allow. However, the report will be forth- 
coming shortly, and I hope that you will find time to read 
the final report, and believe that you will be amazed at the 
conditions our investigation has discovered and disclosed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
that part of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan relating to the middle and eastern districts of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Chairman, a word of background, I think, is advisable 
here. In August last year the House of Representatives 
passed House Resolution 287, authorizing the Committee on 
the Judiciary to make a study of the administration of justice 
in the district courts and in the circuit courts of appeals and 
make recommendations for the improvement thereof. Pur- 
suant to that resolution, the chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, asked the members of 
the committee to investigate the status of the dockets in the 
district courts in the States in which they reside. Each mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee made such an investigation. 

I undertook to investigate the dockets in the State of 
Tennessee, in which there are three Federal districts. I 
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found and reported a prolonged congestion of the dockets 
in middle and east Tennessee. I do not reside in either 
of those judicial districts, I may say. The two districts com- 
prise more than two-thirds of the State of Tennessee, the 
fastest growing section of the State, particularly that area 
in which the Tennessee Valley is located. The population 
of Tennessee is increasing at a rapid rate. 

This resolution was drawn somewhat along the lines of 
the study made by the Congress in the year 1921, which was 
followed by the introduction and passage of a bill in 1922 
increasing the number of district and circuit courts of appeals 
judges by 24 or 25 to clear up the conjestion which was found 
to exist at that time. History is merely repeating itself. 
Now, as then, additional judges must be provided to do the 
increasing judicial work of a growing country with many new 
and complex laws to administer and enforce. The present 
able Attorney General of the United States said in his an- 
nual report to Congress in 1937: 

Delay in the administration of justice is still the outstanding 
defect of our Federal judicial system. 

In the 1922 law temporary judges were created, as in the 
present bill in regard to the roving judge for Tennessee, and 
many of those judges have died and the offices have expired 
or have been made permanent. In the great majority of 
cases the work has required a permanent judge, but this 
section calling for an additional judge for middle and east 
Tennessee provides only for a judgeship which is not to be 
filled when the places become vacant. In Tennessee we have 
in the two districts affected by this bill more than 1,000 
pending cases in the district courts, exclusive of the normal 
bankruptcy cases, of which there are more than 2,000 pend- 
ing. The two judges, both having seen several years’ service, 
are badly overworked and have been overworked for the past 
4 or 5 years. One of those judges sat as a member of the 
three-judge court which recently heard the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co. case and was on the bench for nearly 8 weeks 
in that case alone. 

Help will be needed for many years in those districts. 
The judges are doing faithful, honest, and efficient work. 
There are many jury cases tried in those sections of Ten- 
nessee. If there is one portion of this bill which I believe 
is definitely needed, it is that part which relates to the Ten- 
nessee judgeship. May I say that the question did not rise 
prior to the judicial conference session. This information 
was procured after the conference adjourned; otherwise, I 
am confident the conference would have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General that this additional 
judge is needed. I appreciate the conscientious services of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] and admire 
his courage and tenacity, but cannot agree with him in this 
instance. 

May I make this one statement before closing: The judges 
of both of these district courts in Tennessee are members 
of the Republican Party. The judge from the middle district 
wrote me not long ago that he had not had a day’s vacation 
in 2 years, that he had to work on Saturdays and Sundays, 
and still was not able to keep abreast of the growing docket. 
I urge that the amendment be voted down. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TARVER: — Une 5. after the word 
“Virginia,” insert “Provided, That the official residence of the addi- 
tional judge for the northern district of Georgia shall be Rome.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope the House 
will give its approval to my amendment. I supported the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California relat- 
ing to the official residence of judges at Sacramento and 
Fresno, because I believe that the fundamental principle in- 
volved is just. I think these judges ought to be required to 
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establish their official residences at places where they will 
best serve the convenience of the people. 

In the northern district of Georgia, to which my amend- 
ment relates, the city of Atlanta is located on the extreme 
southern edge of the district. The greater portion of the 
district territorially lies between the city of Atlanta and the 
Tennessee line. There is a vast territorial area, largely agri- 
cultural in nature, but in which there are quite a number of 
cities and towns of considerable importance. Rome, where 
I am asking that the official residence of this additional 
judge may be fixed in this act, is more conveniently located 
to the people of the district living outside of the city of 
Atlanta than any other city in the territory and it is the 
largest city in the territory outside of Atlanta. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that the time allowed for debate 
on an amendment of this character is not sufficient to enable 
me to go into a full discussion of the matter. I know, of 
course, that my colleague, Mr. RAMSPECK, who represents 
the city of Atlanta, is exceedingly anxious that the activities 
of the Federal court for the Northern District of Georgia 
shall be continued to be centered entirely in Atlanta. Those 
of you who may have districts in which large cities are lo- 
cated know how difficult it is to secure consideration for the 
smaller cities or towns, or even for the lawyers of the small 
cities or towns located in those districts in the appointment 
of judges and district attorneys. The larger cities want the 
whole thing. The judges themselves, after they are ap- 
pointed, if they do not happen to come from the larger 
cities, want to move there where they can enjoy advantages 
that they think they do not receive in the smaller towns. 
The golf courses are perhaps more delightful in character 
and the social clubs are considered more elite. But I think 
we should provide in legislation of this sort, as I have said, 
for the convenience of the people. I am asking you to 
locate one of these judges in my district at a point where he 
will be more accessible to a large portion of the people in 
that district than he would be if located at Atlanta. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. We did provide a term of court for Rome, 
the place the gentleman has selected for the official residence 
of this judge. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. That was provided many years ago. 
Rome, of course, is the headquarters of one of the four 
divisions of the district. The amendment I have offered is 
not simply for the benefit of the people of Rome or for the 
benefit of the city of Rome. It is for the benefit of a large 
part of the people of the district living outside the city of 
Atlanta, in order that they may have more accessible to 
them one of these two Federal judges. 

Mr. CELLER. I sympathize with the gentleman’s point 
of view. We were persuaded to give an additional judge to 
the northern district of Georgia because of the testimony of 
Circuit Judge Rufus D. Foster, who said there was a primary 
need because of the great number of writs of habeas corpus 
sued out in Atlanta. There are over a hundred a year. He 
stated that because of that avalanche of work there was 
need for an additional judge, and that was one of the pri- 
mary motives in granting an additional judge to that 
district. 

Mr. TARVER. That is only one of the items. If you 
will look at page 29 of your own report you will find indi- 
cated there the very large volume and congestion of business 
in the northern district of Georgia, amply warranting the 
appointment of a new judge, entirely aside from the question 
of habeas corpus cases. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. O'TOOLE. In other words, the gentleman is trying to 
bring out the fact that all roads lead to Rome. 

Mr. TARVER. I want to have some of the roads that 
lead to Rome traveled to a greater extent than they are now 
for the convenience of those who use them. I am asking 
simply the consideration that was accorded by the commit- 
tee to the gentlemen from California. I ask that you take 
this bill to conference with this provision in it. After you 
have thoroughly investigated the facts, which I am calling 
to your attention and which may be called to your atten- 
tion in more detail later, if you find this proposed amend- 
ment is not justified then take it out in conference; but 
accord to the situation to which I am directing your atten- 
tion the same consideration you have already accorded to 
the two amendments offered by the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia. Whether my amendment is adopted or not, I offer it 
because I believe it is in accord with a policy which ought to 
be adopted, and is essentially fair, and would accord to the 
smaller cities of the country greater consideration, as 
opposed to the past policy of centering nearly all Federal 
activities in the larger cities. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the city of Atlanta, in which is located the 
headquarters for the northern district of Georgia, is the 
center of an urban population of approximately 350,000. 
Northwest of it about 70 miles is the city of Rome, mentioned 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia. North- 
east of Atlanta about 50 miles is the city of Gainesville, where 
another term of court is held in this judicial district. New- 
nan, 40 miles south of Atlanta, is the other place where 
court is held. 

About 85 percent of the business in the northern district 
of Georgia centers in Atlanta because that is where the 
business originates; that is where the population is; that is 
where the business interests are; that is where the United 
States Penitentiary is located which produces the habeas- 
corpus cases; and that is where the court has been held. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Senate hearings on this 
same subject and I call your attention to the fact that for 
the year ending June 30, 1937, according to the official record, 
Judge Underwood presided in Atlanta 169 days. He held 
hearings in his chambers in Atlanta 49 days. The court was 
in session in Newnan, with Judge Underwood presiding, 8 
days during that year, at Rome 3 days during that year, and 
at Gainesville 24 days. Then they had visiting judges in 
Atlanta for 12 days during that year, for 5 days at Gainesville, 
and 5 days at Rome. Therefore, there were only 8 days of 
court held in the city of Rome during the entire 12-month 
period. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. My colleague will recognize the fact that 
many cases originating in other divisions were heard in 
Atlanta for the convenience of the judge and not of the 
litigants. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. TARVER. My colleague will also agree that the At- 
lanta division contains within it counties extending north- 
ward to the Tennessee line, 125 miles away. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course the Atlanta division of the 
judicial district contains more than just Atlanta. I want to 
be perfectly fair about this. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN. In view of the fact that my two dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Georgia are rather divided, one 
wanting the judge to reside in Atlanta and the other want- 
ing him to reside in Rome, I would suggest that a splendid 
solution would be to have a roving judge in the State of 
Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I may say to the gentleman that would 
not solve the problem, either. The business in this judicial 
district centers in Atlanta,.and that is where the cases must 
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be tried. If the President sees fit to do so, I have no objection 
to his appointing a judge from the city of my distinguished 
friend and colleage from Georgia [Mr, Tarver]. I am not 
interested in who is appointed to this judgeship but I am 
intensely interested in having the business of this court dis- 
patched expeditiously. The cases must be tried in Atlanta 
because that is where they originate. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Terms of court are held in that district, not 
only in Atlanta but in Gainesville, Rome, and Newnan. You 
could provide with just as much grace that the official resi- 
dence should be either at Newnan or at Gainesville. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman is correct. I should 
like to point out to the House that if the lawyers and liti- 
gants are from the Gainesville division and travel on the 
railroad they must, in order to get over to Rome, come to 
Atlanta and then go to Rome. The Newnan lawyers and 
litigants would have to go through Atlanta to get to Rome. 
I believe my colleague will admit the truth of that statement. 

Mr. TARVER. My colleague will admit that the lawyers 
from Newnan are almost as close to Rome as they are to 
Atlanta. Travel is by automobile these days instead of by 
rail, most of the time, anyway. 

Mr. RAMSPECE. No, I do not admit that. 

Mr. TARVER. Further, the city of Rome is more con- 
veniently located to a larger percentage of the population 
of the district outside of Atlanta than any other city in the 
district outside Atlanta. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I cannot agree with the gentleman be- 
cause people in all the Gainesville territory and all the New- 
nan territory can get to Atlanta much more easily than they 
can go to Rome, 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I just want to emphasize to the Com- 
mittee the fact that the great volume of the business of this 
court must be tried in Atlanta because of the situation there. 
We had one criminal case tried in Atlanta last year that 
lasted from April until August. This was a conspiracy case 
which the Government brought under the Securities and 
Exchange Act, and the case was continuously on trial there 
vee all that length of time, with the exception of the week 
en 

We have over 2,000 northern and eastern corporations 
that have their headquarters and their sales offices and 
warehouses in Atlanta, and their litigation originates there 
and must be tried there. We have the United States Peni- 
tentiary in Atlanta with over 3,000 inmates, and they bring 
habeas corpus proceedings and things of that sort which 
must be heard in Atlanta, and the facts in the case are 
that they only held 8 days of court in Rome during the year 
ending June 30, 1937, and this does not justify the placing 
of the lawyers and the litigants in other sections of the dis- 
trict at a disadvantage by requiring them to go to Rome. 

Mr. TARVER. ee will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr, TARVER. Of course, I regret to find myself at issue 
with my colleague on the facts with regard to several of 
the statements made by him, about matters that I have no 
chance to discuss, but I wonder what objection he would 
have to the amendment taking the same course as the one 
relating to Fresno, Calif.; that is, going to conference in 
order that the conferees may investigate the facts and ascer- 
tain just exactly what is correct with regard to the various 
statements that have been made here, and then reach & 
conclusion in the light of the facts as they find them to be, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I think I know the facts. I worked for 
5 years in this court as a deputy United States marshal and 
I know where the business is. 

Here the gavel fell.) 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 5. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, three additional associate 
justices of the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Matter: On page 4, line 17, strike 
out all of section 5, 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have observed for some 
considerable time, both as a Member of the House and as 
a member of a select committee of the House, the conduct 
of many judges in different parts of the country, in connec- 
tion with their handling of the people’s business. I am 
astonished when I see States with far less population than 
the State that I represent come in here and ask for a third 
judge and even a fourth judge. For more years than I 
can remember there have only been two judicial circuits in 
the State of Wisconsin, a State that has the twelfth largest 
city in the United States, that has a population of over 
3,000,000, that has four or five large ports on the Great 
Lakes, with many admiralty cases, and that has thousands 
of manufacturing and business concerns. I wonder what 
caliber of men have been appointed to these judgeships in 
other States when they cannot keep up with their calendar, 
which cannot nearly approximate the business our two courts 
handle so expeditiously. 

Now, if anybody will take the trouble to ascertain when 
the judges come down to work and how long they sit and 
how much of a vacation they take and just how many 
actual hours they spend in taking care of the business of 
the people, they will know that not only in the District of 
Columbia, but in many other parts of the country, these 
Federal judges do not spend as much time at their work as 
any Member of Congress has to spend daily or the average 
employee of the most obscure department of the Govern- 
ment. 

A judge is the only official of the Government who is 
retired at full pay for life. Congress has not done this for 
any other class of governmental employees. There is not 
any governmental employee who gets retired for life at full 
pay. Now you are asking for three more justices in the 
District of Columbia, and 24 or 25 more judges for the 
Nation in this bill. I say there are as many judges as 
are needed now. If some of these plutocrats of the bench 
would get down to work at 9 o’clock and work the same 
hours as a Member of Congress and all other Government 
employees, additional judges would not be needed and this 
tremendous additional burden on our distressed taxpayers 
would not be necessary. 

‘Twenty-five more judges! This is a fine time to be in- 
creasing the public pay roll with more judges when we are 
looking everywhere for enough money to take care of the 
unemployed. And once on, these men never get off the pay 
roll as long as they live. 

Think of this waste of taxpayer’s money. These ad- 
ditional judges with their clerks, secretaries, and other 
expense besides their own salaries will cost a million dollars 
each year. That sum would put 1,000 men to work, sustain 
1,000 hungry families. We argue, bicker, and chisel over a 
few dollars to help the unemployed, yet this bill is rushed 
here waiving even the usual 1-day lay over rule to add a 
million dollars worth of new judges to a fast emptying 
‘Treasury. We cannot find enough money for the needy un- 
employed, we cannot find work for willing men crying for the 
ehance to earn their bread, so we say, “Calm your fears, 
forget your worries, we are going to give you some more 
judges, so the business of the lawyers and the courts may 
be kept right up to date and no corporation or litigant with 
enough money left to fight over shall be inconvenienced.” 
No wonder the people are mystified sometimes at the actions 
of their Congress and their representatives. 
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My amendment seeks to strike out the three additional 
justices for the District of Columbia because I like to save a 
little money where I can. I hope the Judiciary Committee 
when it has time will appoint a subcommittee to find out 
just how much time these justices in all parts of the country 
have been spending in transacting the business of the people 
before any more of these wholesale judge-creating bills 
come in. 3 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Judiciary Committee of this House 
appointed a special subcommittee to study the recommenda- 
tions of the judicial conference and the Attorney General 
for three additional judges for the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. I had the honor of 
serving as chairman of this subcommittee. ‘The members of 
this subcommittee were Mr, Creat, of Kentucky, Mr, BYRNE, 
of New York, Mr. O'Brien, of Michigan, and Mr. GWYNNE, 
of Iowa. And I am happy to pay my respects to these dis- 
tinguished colleagues of ours for their cooperation and 
assistance in making a thorough study of the problems of 
this court. 

The subcommittee held hearings, at which the chief justice 
and other judges testified about the increasing business 
facing this court. The clerk of the court presented us with 
statistics showing in detail the workings of the court. Like- 
wise, there appeared before us members of the Department 
of Justice, Hon. Joseph Keenan and Alexander Holtzoff, 
Esq., and testified that the docket of the court was in arrears 
because of the peculiar nature of the business and jurisdic- 
tion of this court and because of the tremendous increase in 
litigation. All agreed that three additional judges were 
necessary and the subcommittee concluded the same. And 
cur recommendation was accepted by the full committee. 

At present the court consists of nine judges. Prior to 
1930 the court consisted of seven judges. Since 1930 there 
has been no increase in the judicial personnel. Due to the 
enormous volume of judicial business, the court is unable to 
keep abreast of its work. A year and a half ago the law 
docket was 12 months behind and the equity docket 8 months 
behind. As of July 1, 1937, both trial dockets were 16 
months in arrears. Thus the arrearages are increasing. 

The conditions in the District of Columbia are entirely 
different from those in any of the other districts, in that the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia has 
both the ordinary jurisdiction of Federal courts and that of 
the local courts in the several States, 
aere McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. CITRON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In addition to having the jurisdiction 
which United States district courts normally have and exer- 
cising such jurisdiction, the courts located in the District of 
Columbia have an additional burden because of the fact this 
is the center of our National Government and all of the 
departments. and agencies are located here and therefore 
many of the test cases are brought in the District; is not 
that also true? 

Mr. CITRON. That is correct. It must be remembered 
that this district court, unlike other United States courts, 
has probate matters and the administration of estates. This 
takes the time of judges. Then there is condemnation of 
property, which is a matter that is going on continuously. 
Both the United States Government and the District goy- 
ernment are condemning property, which entails work for 
the judges. Suits are brought into this court involving the 
heads of departments, because jurisdiction is obtained here. 

Washington is the Capital, and all kinds of special court 
litigation besides those involving the Government are brought 
here to this district court. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CITRON. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. According to the question of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska (Mr. MceLavcĦHLIN} there are nine judges 
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Mr. CITRON. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. And it is proposed to increase the num- 
ber to 12. 

Mr. CITRON. Yes. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Does the gentleman maintain that there 
are 12 times as much local business before the District 
Courts of the District of Columbia as there is before the 
district court of a city and county of nearly a million popu- 
lation? That is the basis of the whole thing—that there is 
12 times more local business before these judges in the 
District of Columbia than there is before the eastern dis- 
trict of a State comprising a city district of more than a 
million people with three large ports in it? 

Mr. CITRON. The gentleman is mistaken in comparing 
population alone, because it was shown that in many cities 
of the size of Washington there are more State judges than 
the number in the District of Columbia. I am sure the 
gentleman is not taking into consideration the total num- 
ber of local judges and the number of State court judges 
in the community he compares with the city of Washing- 
ton. While I have no comparisons with the State from 
which the gentleman comes or of any of its cities, I have 
some comparisons with other cities. 

To take comparable instances, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
State court has 11 judges (this does not include the judges 
of the inferior courts). In addition, in the southern dis- 
trict cf Ohio, of which Cincinnati is the principal city, 
there are three Federal judges. In Minneapolis, Minn., there 
are 11 State judges (not including judges of the inferior 
courts). In addition, the State of Minnesota, of which 
Minneapolis is the largest city, has four Federal judges. Yet, 
both Minneapolis and Cincinnati have a somewhat smaller 
population than the District of Columbia. 

There has recently been a heavy increase in criminal busi- 
ness. Thus, during the year ending June 30, 1937, 1,988 
criminal cases were filed, as against 1,613 the year before 
and 1,467 the year before that. There has been a similarly 
striking increase in private civil litigation. The number of 
such cases filed during the last fiscal year was 5,179, and 
5,221 for the year ending June 30, 1936, as against only 
3,704 for the year ending June 30, 1935. 

The population of the District of Columbia is steadily 
increasing, and it is reasonable to assume that the volume 
of business will keep growing. It would take three addi- 
tional judges several years to get the docket in a current 
condition, provided new business is not added at an in- 
creasing rate in the interim. This is not to be hoped for, as 
in the ordinary course of events, the rate of increase will 
steadily grow, and arrears will begin to increase before the 
present arrears can be entirely cleared up. Four additional 
judges can come nearer clearing up the arrears in a year 
or two, and probably come near to keeping the dockets 
thereafter in a current condition. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I am sure that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Mat.ey] must be in error, because the report of the At- 
torney General shows there were 4,727 cases in the District 
of Columbia and 117 cases in the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I know in my own district how many 
hours the judge spends in doing his business and I would 
like to know whether the Committee on the Judiciary has 
ever investigated how much time these nine judges spend 
doing their business. 

Mr, CITRON. To answer the gentleman I reiterate what I 
already stated. The committee had before it a number of 
the judges of the district court here and also had written 
statements from most of the others that did not personally 
appear and testify. The evidence and testimony showed 
that the judges of this District were energetic and efficient 
and men of the highest type and capabilities. Of course, 
a judge works in his office; all his work is not measured by 
the time he sits on the bench. The time these judges spend 
in hearing and deciding cases is about the same as in other 
courts. They take about the same vacations. But with the 
increasing number of cases of a civil nature the docket be- 
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comes clogged. Further, we find that there is an increase 
in the number of criminal cases in the District, and that is 
another reason why the docket is getting behind. The num- 
ber of civil cases filed during the year ending June 30, 1937, 
was 5,599, and criminal cases filed during the same period 
totaled 1,988, while during the year ending June 30, 1930, 
the number was only 4,913 civil cases and 1,319 criminal 
cases. The average number of civil cases filed per judge 
in this District in the last fiscal year was 622 as against 
the average of 196 civil cases filed per judge throughout the 
entire country. The National Capital should be a model 
for the rest of the country, but on the contrary it is not. 
Why should people have to wait 16 months to try a case here? 
It is unfair to the local residents and to outside litigants. A 
prompt remedy is needed, and three additional judges, as 
proposed in the bill are indispensable. 

I hope the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. (a) That any vacancy which may occur at any time in 
the office of the United States district fudge for the district of 
Montana created by the act of September 14, 1922 (42 Stat. 837), 
is hereby authorized to be filled. 

(b) That section 2 of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
appointment of an additional district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania,” 5 June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 1523), be, 
and it is hereby, re 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment to the Senate bill. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, Mr. Beam, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that the Committee having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 3691) to provide for the appointment of additional 
judges for certain United States district courts, circuit courts 
of appeals, and certain courts of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, pursuant to House Resolution No. 487, 
he reported the same back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rees of Kansas moves to recommit Senate bill 3691, as 
amended, to the Committee on the Judiciary with instructions to 
that committee to report the bill back forthwith with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On page 3, strike out all of section 3. 

On page 4, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words “northern district 
of Illinois” and insert a period after the word “ „, in line 4. 

On page 4, line 4, after the word “Georgia”, strike out all of the 
remainder of subsection (a). 

On page 4, strike out subsections (b), (c), and (d). 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recommit, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) there were—ayes 30, noes 106; 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Martın of Massachusetts) there were—ayes 117, noes 37. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the: table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain excerpts from a committee hearing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include ex- 
cerpts from writings by President Hoover and others. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Houston asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recor fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
FoLLER] during consideration of the bill just passed and 
to include in my remarks certain excerpts from the hearings 
before the Committee on the Judiciary in support of the 
bill for an additional judge for western Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a speech made by my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Mrap] at Malone, N. Y. on Saturday, April 
30. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend the remarks I made today and to 
include therein a resolution which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a list of P. W. A. projects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my remarks an editorial 
from the Lowell Evening Leader of May 2, 1938; regarding 
the wage and hour hill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the. 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? ` 

There was no objection. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it is 


and hour bill, on which a rule was refused the other day, 
would undoubtedly benefit the State of Massachusetts. Many 
of the actions taken by the administration in the past have 
hurt our State very much. 

Our section of the country resents the reciprocal-trade 
agreements which are increasing the unemployed. They re- 
sent also the fact that much larger appropriations are given 
of the United States when they pay so 
in taxation. Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker; 
has the finest labor laws in the country. If other sections 
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had those same labor laws, it would be not only better for 
the workers in those sections but it would help Massachusetts. 

The editorial I refer to is as follows: 

WAGES AND HOURS 

At this writing it looks doubtful that there will be any action 
on the wage-hour bill at this session of Congress, in view of the 
House Rules Committee's vote refusing to send the bill to the floor.. 

It was a measure which the President regarded as fundamental 
to his social philosophy. It was unanimously supported by organi- 
zations of labor. ‘There was strong sentiment for tt here in 
New England because it was felt that it would tend to equalize 
industrial conditions here and in the South. 

In the form in which it finally came up for consideration in 
committee some of the objections to it had been eliminated. On 
the whole, it was a moderate bill, Outside of the South, the appo- 
sition has chiefly heen prompted by fears that it. would lead to 
much more drastic regulation and control of business and industry. 
In its present form it is possible that those fears are 

The trend today is all toward a shorter working week. And in a 
highly developed machine age there are strong arguments for such 
a development. 


(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask, 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD: and 
to include resolutions memorializing Congress in favor of 
ratification of the interstate flood-control compacts, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, may I 
point out that there flow through our section of the coun- 
try two great rivers, namely, the Merrimack and the Con- 
necticut. These two rivers are the only ones that have not 
been given any real flood relief by the present administra- 
tion since the great flood of 1936, It is extremely difficult 
for our people and for those flood sufferers not to have 
received relief. I again urge the House to assist me in my 
fight to obtain flood relief for our section of the country. I 
beg you to end this discrimination against us. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution memorializing Congress in 
favor of ratification of the interstate flood-control compacts 
is as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS IN FAVOR OF RATIFICATION OF 
THE INTERSTATE FLOOD-CONTROL. COMPACTS 

Whereas this Commonwealth has accomplished through legis- 
lative, executive, and interstate compacts action contem 
. 5 pve ong adhering strictly to the Federal Flood Control Act 
1 H 

Whereas these compacts have been prepared one with New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut providing for an eight- 
reservoir flood-control system and another with New Hampshire 
providing for a-two-reserveir program; and 

Whereas the States involved have been ready for months to go: 
anoet with these programs and await only congressional approval: 

Whereas such approval would make possible the start of work 
in a very short time, thereby relieving unemployment which at: 
T — proportions, 
and is growing; 

nene Choe Tock Gk 100 nd dee neen e 
millions of dollars of damage in Massachusetts alone, and untold 
hardship and sacrifice for the people in the Rect easan; seriously 
28 health, business, and employment, and e serv- 
ices; an 

Whereas ft has been noted that the Chief of the Army Engineers 
in his report to Congress did not recommend funds for tag 
control as proposed under these compacts, it being reported that 
he stated due “to nonfulfillment of conditions of local coopera- 
tion”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts calls the 
attention of the Congress of the United States to the fact) that 
the completed compacts. a strict: adherence to letter and 
spirit of the Federal Flood Control Act of 1936; that these com- 
pacts were negotiated in record time; that every fulfillment of 
eonditions of local tion anticipated by that act have beem 


tions foreign to the Janguage of the Federal Flood Control Act; 
that it further regrets that these questions should be raised after 
the completion of the compacts; and that it further regrets that 
the; Federal Government should ask the States. involved to sign 
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away their rights as sovereign States in order to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the compacts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby urges 
the Congress of the United States to ratify as soon as possible the 
existing compacts in their present form, providing, if necessary 
for future amendment to meet requirements which may be im- 
posed by the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth send copies 
of these resolutions to each Member of the Congress of the United 
States from this Commonwealth and from the States of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut, and to the presiding officers 
of both branches of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the bill we 
had under consideration today and to include therein a list 
of the judgeships created by the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record on the bill under con- 
sideration earlier this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a telegram from the Governor of Massachusetts on the 
wage and hour bill as well as my answer thereto. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a clipping from a Boston paper relative to a state- 
ment made by Elliott Wadsworth, president of the chamber 
of commerce on the Hull trade pact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my Own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a list of pending non-Federal P. W. A. applications 
for which no allotments have been made, as of April 12, 
1938, in my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.9621. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
a joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 477. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or other im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office, and for other purposes. 

S. 2307. An act to provide for the conservation of the fish- 
ery resources of the Columbia River, establishment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary 
investigations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking 
operations for these purposes. 

S. 2689. An act to regulate the leasing of certain Indian 
lands for mining purposes. 

S. 3459. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire by donation land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont., 
for target range, military, or other public purposes. 

S. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution making funds available for the con- 
trol of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect pests or 
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plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and 
chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 1937. 
BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 9621. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
53 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The Committee on the Civil Service will continue hearings 
on the general subject of civil-service retirement on Wednes- 
day, May 4, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., in room 246, House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

In the Record of Thursday, April 28, there appeared the 
following notice from the House Committee on the Judiciary: 

There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday and Thursday, May 4 and 5, 1938, on the 
resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to provide suffrage for the people of the District of Colum- 
bia. The hearing will be held in the caucus room of the House 
Office Building, beginning at 10 a. m., on the days mentioned. 

The dates for this meeting have been postponed and the 
notice should. read for Wednesday and Thursday, May 18 
and 19, 1938. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization at 10:30 a. m. on Wednesday, May 
4, 1938, for the public consideration of H. R. 9907 and H. R. 
8349, unfinished private bills. Room 445, House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Lra’s subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday, May 4, 1938. Business to be considered: Open 
hearing on H. R. 9909, wool labeling. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R. 7851, to provide for the protection of 
certain patent owners, and for other purposes, at 10 a. m. 
on Thursday, May 5, 1938, in the committee room, 1015, 
House Office Building. Chairman of the subcommittee, Con- 
gressman LEON Sacks. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on the Library 
at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 5, 1938, to consider H. R. 
10462, Mount Rush Memorial. Room 1536, New House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Matongy’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a.m. Friday, May 6, 1938. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ing on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers’ bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 
Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 
486. Resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 
10140, a bill to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved 
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July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2261). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARLAN: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 
487. Resolution providing for the consideration of S. 3691, 
an act to provide for the appointment of additional judges 
for certain United States district courts, circuit courts of 
appeals, and certain courts of the United States for the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 2262). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 3149. An act authorizing the Inter- 
state Bridge Commission of the State of New York and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Delaware 
River between points in the city of Port Jervis, Orange 
County, N. Y., and the Borough of Matamoras, Pike County, 
Pa.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2263). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3213. An act to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Oregon-Washington board of trustees to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Columbia River at ‘Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.”, ap- 
proved June 13, 1934, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2264). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. EICHER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3532. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Randolph, Mo.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2265). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MALONEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 9975. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge over 
Lake Sabine at or near Port Arthur, Tex.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2266). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MALONEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9983. A bill authorizing the city of 
Greenville, Miss., and Washington-County, Miss., singly or 
jointly, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River from a point at or near the 
city of Greenville, Washington County, Miss., to a point 
at or near Lake Village, Chicot County, Ark.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2267). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. EICHER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10075. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2268). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10117. A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge, known as the Smith Point Bridge, across navigable 
waters at or near Mastic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk 
County, N. L.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2269). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10118. A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to construct, maintain, and operate toll 
bridges, known as the Long Island Loop Bridges, across navi- 
gable waters at or near East Marion to Shelter Island, and 
Shelter Island to North Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2270). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10317. 
A bill to remove certain inequitable requirements for eligi- 
bility for detail as a member of the General Staff Corps; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2271). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10464. A bill to amend the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act, approved June 3, 1924, as amended, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to extend the services and 
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operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation to the Cape 
Fear River and connecting waterways; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2272). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. GILDEA: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza< 
tion. H. R. 10339. A bill for the relief of Isaac Friedlander; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2259). Referred to the Com~ 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 10503) to amend section 23 
of the act of March 4, 1909, relating to copyrights; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. TEIGAN: A bill (H. R. 10504) to provide for the 
acquisition by the Federal Government, and the public 
ownership and operation of the iron and steel industry of 
the United States of America; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ` 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H, R. 10505) to amend so 
much of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, as relates to railroads; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SCHAEFER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10506) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Stites, Ill.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10507) to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near a point between Morgan 
and Wash Streets in the city of St. Louis, Mo., and a point 
opposite thereto in the city of East St. Louis, III.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 10508) to amend paragraph 
(6) of subsection (b) of section 203 of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LEA: A bill (H. R. 10509) for the relief of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: Resolution (H. Res. 488) authorizing 
the Committee on the Judiciary to investigate various prac- 
tices in the Supreme Court of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAY: Resolution (H. Res. 489) for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 8176; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 670) to 
provide for a Federal Trade Commission investigation of 
unfair practices in the use of labels and other devices; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, memorializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States concerning House bill 5169 and Senate 
bill 682, which make provision in cooperation with the States 
for the preparation of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
conservation subjects on the natural resources of our country; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
United States concerning House bill 3134 with reference to 
taxes on fuel oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, memorializing the President and the Congress of the 
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United States urging the construction of the Hamilton Ave- 
nue-Governor's Island Battery Vehicular tunnel with W. P. A. 
funds; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of New York: A bill (H, R. 10510) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Orrel G. Clark; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10511) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah E. Westlake; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 10512) granting a pen- 
sion to Lovina B. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 10513) for the relief of 
Albert R. Rinke; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4988. By Mr. BOYLAN of New York: Letter from the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart regarding Senate bill 3319; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4989. Also, memorial of the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of New York, opposing the enactment of House bill 
3134 to impose a sales tax on fuel oil, etc.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4990. Also, resolution adopted by the United Paper Work- 
ers Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring passage of the wage 
and hour bill; to the Committee on Rules. 

4991. By Mr. CURLEY: Resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, urging that the Hamilton Avenue- 
Governors’ Island-Battery vehicular tunnel project be in- 
cluded in the present Federal public-works program; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4992. Also, resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, opposing House bill 3134, imposing a tax on fuel 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4993. Also, resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, urging the enactment of the Copeland-Barry bill 
providing for cooperation with the States for the preparation 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors of conservation sub- 
jects of the national resources of our country; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4994. By Mr. FLAHERTY: Petition of the executive board 
of District Council No. 2, of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, with 60,000 members in 
New England, expressing itself in accord with the prin- 
ciples set forth by President Roosevelt in his fireside chat 
broadcast of April 14, to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4995. Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Boston 
and vicinity, endorsing the program of the President of 
the United States to provide jobs and increase purchasing 
power; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

4996. Also, petition of the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers, Inc., urging the contract method 
as existing under Public Works Administration in prefer- 
ence to Works Progress Administration on all types of con- 
struction work because as at present constituted the Works 
Progress Administration is in direct competition with the 
construction industry and demoralizing both personnel and 
conditions; to the Committee on Labor. 

4997. Also, memorial of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, memorializing Congress in favor of ratification of the 
interstate flood-control compacts; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

4998. By Mr. IZAC: Petition of members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States and citizens of the 
State of California, calling upon the Congress and the 
President of the United States to adopt and apply policies 
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designed to keep America out of war and supported by a 
national-defense program adequate to preserve and protect 
our country and its people; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

4999. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the James Reese Europe 
Post, No. 5, American Legion, Washington, D. C., concerning 
the enlistment of colored men in the Air Corps or Artillery of 
—— = States Army; to the Committee on Military 

5000. By Mr. LUCE: Memorial of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, favoring ratification of the interstate flood-con- 
trol compacts; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

5001. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memorial of the 
General Court of Massachusets, favoring ratification of the 
interstate flood-control compacts; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

5002. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the United Butchers, 
Meat Cutters, and Packers Local, No. 105, Buffalo, N. Y., en- 
dorsing Senate bill 3390, which provides that corporations 
dealing with the United States Government be compelled to 
comply with the National Labor Relations Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

5003. By Mr. O’CONNOR of New York: Petition concern- 
ing House bill 3134, with reference to taxes on fuel oil; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5004. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Senate of the State 
of New York, Albany, N. Y., urging the construction of the 
Brooklyn-Governors Island-Battery vehicular tunnel with 
Works Progress Administration funds; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5005. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. V., opposing House bill 3134, which places an ad- 
ditional 1 cent per gallon on fuel oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5006. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y., concerning the Copeland bill (S. 682) and the 
Barry bill (H. R. 5169); to the Committee on Education. 

5007. Also, petition of the New York League of Women 
Voters, New York City, concerning section 701 (f) of the 
Copeland food and drug bill (S. 5); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5008. Also, petition of the National Consumers’ League, 
New York City, concerning section 701 of the food and 
drug bill (S. 5); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5009. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of Port Alle- 
gany, Pa., favoring the Neely-Pettengill bills (S. 153 and 
H. R. 1669); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5010. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the Progressive 
Merchants’ Federation of Michigan, endorsing the passage 
of House bill 9464, the chain-store tax bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

5011. Also, petition of the American-Polish Chamber of 
Commerce of Michigan, endorsing the passage of House 
bill 9464, the chain-store tax bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5012. Also, petition of the Polish-American Civic Club, of 
Detroit, Mich., endorsing House bill 9464, the chain-store 
tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5013. Also, petition of the Chene Business Association, 
of Detroit, Mich., endorsing the passage of House bill 9464 
the chain-store tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

5014. Also, petition of the Civic Club of St. Ladislaus 
Parish, of Hamtramck, Mich., endorsing the passage of the 
new recovery program; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5015. Also, petition of the Taxpayers Association of Ham- 
tramck, Mich., endorsing the proposed recovery program; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5016. Also, petition of the political club of the Alliance of 
Poles of America, of Hamtramck, Mich., endorsing the new 
recovery program; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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5017. Also, petition of the Polish-American Ladies New 
Deal Club, of Detroit, Mich., endorsing the new recovery pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5018. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of the Association of 
Limb Manufacturers of America, Inc., to the effect that the 
Federal Government and its agencies should withdraw from 
the manufacture, sale, and distribution of artificial limbs 
in order that the general welfare, necessity, and convenience 
of the public be better served by the sale, purchase, and 
distribution of artificial limbs through the established pri- 
vate industry; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 

the recess, 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Tuesday, May 3, 1938, was dispensed with, and the Journal 
Was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Clark La Follette Pittman 
Andrews Connally Lee Pope 

Ashurst Copeland Lewis Radcliffe 
Austin Donahey Lodge Reynolds 
Bailey Duffy Logan Russell 
Bankhead Ellender Schwartz 
Barkley Frazier Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Berry George McAdoo Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry McCarran 

Bone Gibson McGill Smathers 
Borah Gillette McKellar Smith 
Bridges Glass McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, Mich. Green Maloney Thomas. Utah 
Brown, N. H. Hale Miller Townsend 
Bulkley Harrison Milton 

Bulow Hatch Minton Tydings 
Burke Hayden Murray Vandenberg 
Byrd Herring Neely Van Nuys 
Byrnes Norris Walsh 
Capper Holt Nye White 
Caraway Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 

Chavez rton 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. HucHes] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETERICH], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hii], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] are detained 
on important public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson] is necessarily absent from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Davis] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3691) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional judges for certain United States 
district courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts 
of the United States for the District of Columbia, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR UNITED STATES COURTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 

ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3691) 
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to provide for the appointment of additional judges for cer- 
tain United States district courts, circuit courts of appeals, 
and certain courts of the United States for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HATCH. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Hatcu, Mr. Locan, and Mr. AUSTIN conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor: 

Whereas the traffic congestion in the areas in the 

Bridge. 


city of New York, now served in part Brookl requires 
immediate relief; and A s é ¢ 

Whereas large numbers of the residents and business enterprises 
in the Borough of Brooklyn and in the Borough of Manhattan 


are 
2 inconvenienced because of inadequate transit facilities; 
an 
Whereas the construction of a vehicular tunnel from Hamilton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, to lower Manhattan via Governors Island 
would pos oa er much needed relief; and 
Whereas important improvement is urgently demanded and 
will afford employment to large numbers of — to the 
gront benefit of the city and State of New York: Now, therefore, 


Resolved (tf the assembly concur), 
Governors Wan Batey — Lire W Seeaeeed tes 
the Federal public-works program now being formulated by the 
Federal Government and the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States and all other public official duly constituted bodies 
having control of all or part of such public-works program, take 
F to include such tunnel project therein; and 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), — 
tion be e to the Baarat co tb aetna 
of the House of Representatives, the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, and to each United States Senator and Member of Con- 
2 3 28 * = New 8 and that the latter 
the purposes of this resolution. 7 We ate os 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 682) to provide 
for cooperation with the States in the promotion of conser- 
vation education in the public elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and universities; to provide for cooperation 
with the States in the preparation of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of conservation subjects on the natural re- 
sources; and to appropriate money and regulate its expen- 
diture, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

(See resolution printed in full when presented today by 
Mr. COPELAND.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, protesting against the enactment of legislation to im- 
pose a sales tax of 1 cent per gallon upon fuel oil, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full when presented 
today by Mr. COPELAND.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution of the General Court of Massachusetts, favoring the 
immediate ratification by Congress of flood-control compacts 
between the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
aan pshire, and Vermont, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

(See resolution printed in full when presented by Mr. 
WALsH on the 3d instant, p. 6100, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., praying for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, transportation, sale, or purchase of 
alcoholic beverages, which was referred ta the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Post 172, American Legion, of Oliver Springs, Tenn., favoring 
the enactment of legislation which would deport uniformed 
aliens organized to oppose democratic forms of government, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration, 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring 
the enactment of legislation making all employees of State, 
county, and city governments subject to Federal income 
taxes, and to permit taxation of Federal employees by those 
States in which they reside, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, favoring the immediate ratification by 
Congress of flood-control compacts between the States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

(See resolution printed in full when presented by Mr. 
Wats on the 3d instant, p. 6100, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,) 

Mr. COPELAND presented the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of New York, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor: 
` Whereas continued extension of public-education courses upon 
conservation subjects on the natural resources of our country, 
should be given every encouragement as peung a direct bearing 
on the future well-being of the people of our Nation; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United 
States legislation in the Senate by Senator COPELAND, of New York, 
S. 682, and a companion bill in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Barry, of New York, H. R. 5169, which makes pro- 
vision in cooperation with the States for the preparation of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and directors of conservation subjects on the 
natural resources of our country; and 

Whereas it is deemed highly desirable that this legislation be 
enacted at the present on of Congress to the end that addi- 
tional facilities may be made available without delay in this 
important field of education: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That copies of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives, to the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
and to the United States Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives elected from the State of New York. 


Mr. COPELAND also presented the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of New York, which 
was ordered to lie on the table: 

Whereas there is now pending in the House of Representatives 


legislation known as H. R. 3134, by Mr. BoraND of Pennsylvania, 
in which it is sought to impose a sales tax in the amount of 1 


cent per gallon upon fuel oil; and 

Whereas such proposed legislation is certain to result in passing 
along to consumers another burdensome tax, which in effect will 
increase the cost to those least able to pay such additional price; 
and 

Whereas such proposed legislation, if enacted, will prove par- 
ticularly onerous in the city of New York, as it will be in addi- 
tion to the present 2 percent city sales tax: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That the people of the State 
of New York, represented in senate and assembly, hereby respect- 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United States to refuse to 
enact the legislation hereinabove described; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to each United States Senator and each Member 
of the House of Representatives elected from the State of New 
York. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a resolution adopted by the State 
Council of Maryland, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, Baltimore, Md., protesting against the enactment of 
legislation which would change the present established quotas 
and regulations now in effect in connection with admission 
of aliens to this country, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by J. Morgan Read 
Council, No. 1, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
Mount Rainier, Md., protesting against the enactment of leg- 
islation that would increase the immigration quotas from any 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the enactment of legislation to lift 
the arms embargo now in effect against the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of Senate bill 153, 
to prohibit the trade practices of “block booking” and “blind 
selling” in the motion-picture industry, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN WOMEN ON WAR 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I present a petition 
for appropriate reference signed by sundry citizens of Gobles, 
Mich., and ask that it be printed in the Recorp, without the 
signatures. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, without the signatures, as follows: 

We, the women of the United States of America, will fight in the 
ranks if necessary to defend our country, but we do hereby declare 
that we will neither support in any way wars carried on in foreign 
countries nor submit to the drafting of our men for foreign service, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9942) to authorize the con- 
veyance of the Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reserva- 
tion at Mattapoisett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1690) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. MINTON) , from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9226) to amend 
the act of March 9, 1928, authorizing appropriations to be 
made for the disposition of remains of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the Army, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1694) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3597) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Natchez, Miss., and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1693) thereon. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2857) to provide for a modified 
5-year building program for the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1711) thereon. 

Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 265) 
establishing a committee to make a study of the cost of 
medical care and of means to improve the health of the 
people of the United States (submitted by Mr. WAGNER on 
April 11, 1938), reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 1691) thereon, and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3510) amending 
section 202 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, re- 
lating to new uses and new markets for farm commodities, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1692) thereon. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1294) for the relief of the city of 
New Brunswick, N. J., reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1695) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 4819. A bill for the relief of Joseph Zani (Rept. 
No. 1696); and 

H. R. 5842. A bill for the relief of John G. Edwards 
(Rept. No. 1697). 

Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3142) for the relief of Commander Her- 
bert Dumstrey, Chaplain Corps, United States Navy, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1698) 
thereon. 
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Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3092) for the relief of the 
Georgia Marble Co., reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1699) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1099. A bill for the relief of the New York & Bal- 
timore Transportation Line, Inc. (Rept. No. 1700) ; 

H. R. 1258. A bill for the relief of E. G. Briseno and Hec- 
tor Briseno, a minor (Rept. No. 1701); and 

H. R. 1904. A bill for the relief of Florenz Gutierrez (Rept. 
No. 1702). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6062) for the relief of 
Harry P. Russell, a minor, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1704) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H, R. 9198) for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United States and for the 
settlement of individual claims approved by the War De- 
partment, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1705) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1930. A bill for the relief of William H. Ames (Rept. 
No. 1707); 

H. R. 6780. A bill for the relief of Mildred G. Lund (Rept. 
No. 1708) ; 

H. R. 6803. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen 
(Rept. No. 1709); and 

H. R. 6885. A bill for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks (Rept. 
No. 1710). 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 289) 
to provide that the United States extend an invitation to the 
Governments of the American Republics, members of the 
Pan American Union, to hold the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress in the United States in 1940 on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union; to invite these Governments to participate in the 
proposed congress; and to authorize an appropriation for the 
expenses thereof, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1703) thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3416) pro- 
viding for the addition of certain lands to the Black Hills 
National Forest in the State of Wyoming, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1706) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution: 

On May 3, 1938: 

S. 477. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or other im- 
proper practices in connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office, and for other purposes. 

On May 4, 1938: 

S. 2307. An act to provide for the conservation of the fish- 
ery resources of the Columbia River, establishment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary 
investigations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking 
operations for these purposes; 

S. 2689. An act to regulate the leasing of certain Indian 
lands for mining purposes; $ 

S. 3459. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire by donation land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont., for 
target range, military, or other public purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution making funds available for the con- 
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plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and 

chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 1937. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF RHODE ISLAND’S 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, today is the one hundred and 
sixty-second anniversary of an extraordinary event in the 
history of this Nation. On May 4, 1776, a declaration of 
independence from the British Empire was officially adopted 
by the legislature of its smallest Colony with the longest 
name—the State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions. This was 2 months before the Federal Declaration of 
Independence and, since Rhode Island is still very much 
alive, constitutes it the oldest sovereign State in the Western 
Hemisphere. Think of the audacity of that little colony, 
which thus single-handed defied the greatest power then on 
earth. Its courage was rewarded in that the defiance was 
successful. 

This was the crowning act of a series of events which also 
give Rhode Island a unique place in the American Revolu- 
tion. At Newport the destruction of the British sloop Liberty 
was the first overt act, and at Providence the burning of 
the British schooner Gaspee occasioned the first bloodshed of 
that Revolution. In Narragansett Bay took place the first 

«naval engagement of the war. Rhode Island's Governor was 
the only one who refused to take oath to support the notori- 
ous Stamp Act. 

Rhode Island contributed one of her sons, Esek Hopkins, as 
the first Commander in Chief of the American Navy, and 
another of her sons, Nathanael Greene, as the major general 
who, next to Washington, commanded the American Army. 
It is, therefore, with State pride that we celebrate this anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence, and perhaps I 
may be pardoned if I add, with personal pride, that it was 
my great-great-grandfather, Jonathan Arnold, who drafted 
that courageous and historic document. 

It, therefore, seems fitting that I choose this day to intro- 
duce a bill to give further recognition in this Capital City 
to Rhode Island’s contribution to its establishment. Rhode 
Island Avenue now starts at the northeasterly boundary of 
the District of Columbia on its way through the city, but 
suddenly stops at Connecticut Avenue, on the other side of 
which it continues on its way to the southwesterly boundary, 
where the Key Bridge connects it with the Lee Boulevard in 
Virginia. It continues, however, under the colorless, unin- 
teresting name of “M Street.” The bill provides only that 
the street westerly of Connecticut Avenue shall be called 
Rhode Island Avenue. Then the whole thoroughfare through 
the city from boundary to boundary will bear the significant, 
appropriate, and convenient single name of Rhode Island 
Avenue. 

The Rhode Island declaration of independence and its 
part in the Revolutionary War were only one illustration of 
the love of liberty which has characterized its whole history 
from its foundation in 1636 by Roger Williams on two funda- 
mental principles: The first was religious liberty and the 
entire separation of church and State. The second was 
political liberty and the equal rights of all people. The 
little town of Providence was the first in all history to 
carry these principles into actual effect. Its lively ex- 
periment was so successful that these principles were 
incorporated into the National Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Federal Constitution and the constitu- 
tions of all the American States. They spread over this 
continent and were apparently destined to achieve world-wide 
recognition until, in the aftermath of the World War, both 
have, in some places, been repudiated and both political lib- 
erty and religious liberty have been suppressed. I believe, as 
I hope we all believe, that this set-back is only temporary. 
Political and religious liberty are still fundamental American 
principles. We must be willing to fight for them as our 
ancestors fought. We must fight for them—illogical as it 
may seem—because they are the conditions of lasting peace. 
Not only must we have liberty to differ from others in political 


trol of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect pests or | and religious matters but we must also grant that same lib- 
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erty to others who differ from us. That is Rhode Island’s 
greatest contribution to the development of this Nation. 
That is America’s contribution to the world. That is the 
only way to world peace. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] will be received and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 3960) to change the name of a part of M Street 
in the District of Columbia was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

A bill (S. 3961) for the relief of Capt. B. B. Barbee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3962) granting a pension to Victoria Underkofſler; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS BY THE NAVY— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3910) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of cer- 
tain public works, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


DISTRIBUTION, PROMOTION, AND RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE 
NAVY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9997) to regulate the dis- 
tribution, promotion, and retirement of officers of the line of 
the Navy, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2650) to 
authorize the completion, maintenance, and operation of the 
Fort Peck project. for navigation, and for other purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That for the purpose of improving navigation on the Missouri 
River, and for other purposes incidental thereto, the dam and 
appurtenant works now under construction at Fort Peck, Mont., 
and a suitable power plant for the production of hydroelectric 
power (which dam, power plant, and appurtenant works-are here- 
inafter called Fort Peck project), shall be completed, maintained, 
and operated under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, subject to the provi- 
sions of this act relating to the powers and duties of the Bureau 
of Reclamation (hereinafter called the Bureau), as provided for 
in section 2 (a), respecting the transmission and sale of electric 
energy generated at said project. The Secretary of War shall 
provide, construct, operate, maintain, and improve at Fort Peck 
project such machinery, equipment, and facilities for the 8 
tion of electric energy as the Bureau may deem n: 
develop such electric energy as rapidly as markets may be Fona 
therefor, The electric energy thus generated and not required 
for the operation of the dam at such project and the navigation 
facilities employed in connection therewith shall be delivered to 
the Bureau for disposition as provided in this act, 

Sec. 2. (a) The electric energy generated in the operation of 
the said Fort Peck project shall be disposed of by the Bureau as 
hereinafter provided. The Bureau shall exercise the powers and 
perform the duties provided for in this act under the supervision 
and direction of the of the Interior in accordance with 
the act of May 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 657). The Bureau shall, as here- 
inafter provided, make all arrangements for the sale and disposi- 
tion of electric energy generated at the Fort Peck project not 
required for the operation of the dam at such project and the 
navigation facilities employed in connection therewith. The form 
of administration herein established for the Fort Peck project 
is intended to be provisional pending the establishment of a 
permanent administration for Fort Peck and other projects in the 
Missouri River Basin. The Secretary of War shall install and 
maintain additional machinery, equipment, and facilities for the 
generation of electric energy at the Fort Peck project when in the 
judgment of the Bureau such additional generating facilities are 
desirable to meet actual or potential market requirements for such 
electric energy. The of War shall schedule the opera- 
tions of the several electrical generating units and appurtenant 
equipment of the Fort Peck project in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Bureau. The Secretary of War shall provide 
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and maintain for the use of the Bureau at said Fort Peck project 
adequate station space and equipment, including such fetta) 
switchboards, instruments, and dispatching facilities as may be 
required by the Bureau for proper reception, handling, and dis- 
patching of the electric energy produced at the said project, to- 
gether with transformers and other equipment required by the 
Bureau for the transmission of such energy from that place at 
suitable voltage to the markets which the Bureau desires to 
serve. 

(b) In order to encourage the widest possible use of all electric 
energy that can be generated and marketed and to provide reason- 
able outlets therefor, and to prevent the monopolization thereof 
by limited groups, the Bureau is authorized and directed to pro- 
vide, construct, operate, maintain, and improve such electric trans- 
mission lines and substations, and facilities and structures ap- 
purtenant thereto, as it finds necessary, desirable, or appropriate 
for the purpose of transmitting electric energy, available for sale, 
from the Fort Peck project to existing and potential markets, and, 
for the purpose of interchange of electric energy, to interconnect 
the Fort Peck project with either private or with other Federal 
projects ae publicly owned power systems now or hereafter 
constructed. 


(c) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in the name of 
the United States, to 9 by purchase, lease, condemnation, 
or donation, such real and personal property, or any interest 
therein, including lands, easements, eri anbi franchises, elec- 
tric transmission lines, substations, and facilities and structures 
appurtenant thereto, as he finds necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this act. Title to all property and property 
Fights acquired by said Secretary shall be taken in the name of the 

(d) The Secretary of the Interior shall have power to acquire any 
property or property rights, including patent rights, which in his 
opinion are necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, by pur- 
chase, lease, donation, or by the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain and to institute condemnation proceedings therefor in the 
same manner as is provided by law for the condemnation of real 
estate. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in the name of 
the United States, to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such pe 
sonal property as in his judgment is not required for the po 
poses of this act and such real property and interests in 
acquired in connection with construction or operation of electric 
transmission lines or substations as in his judgment are not re- 
quired for the purposes of this act. 

(f) Subject to the provisions of this act, the Bureau is author- 
ized, in the name of the United States, to negotiate and enter 
into such contracts, agreements, and arrangements as it shall find 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the p of this act. 

Sec. 3. As employed in this act, the term “public body,” or 
“public bodies,” means States, public power districts, counties, and 
municipalities, including agencies or subdivisions of any thereof. 

As employed in this act, the term cooperative.“ or “coopera- 
tives,” means any form of non-profit-making organization or or- 

tions of citizens supplying, or which may be created to 
supply, members with any kind of goods, commodities, or services, 
as nearly as possible at cost. 

Sec, 4. In order to insure that the facilities for the generation of 
electric energy at the Fort Peck project shall be operated for the 
benefit of the general public, and particularly of domestic and 
rurai consumers, the Bureau shall at all times, in disposing of 
electric energy generated at said project, give preference and 
priority to public bodies and cooperatives, 

Sec. 5. Schedules of rates and charges for electric energy pro- 
duced at the Fort Peck project and sold to purchasers as in this 
act provided shall be prepared by the Bureau and become effective 
upon confirmation and approval thereof by the Federal Power 
Commission. Subject to confirmation and approval by the Federal 
Power Commission, such rate schedules may be modified from time 
to time by the Bureau and shall be fixed and established with a 
view to encouraging the widest possible diversified use of electric 
energy. The said rate schedules may provide for uniform rates or 
rates uniform throughout prescribed transmission areas in order 
to extend the benefits of an integrated transmission system and en- 
courage the equitable distribution of the electric energy developed 
at the Fort Peck pro 

Sec. 6. It is the intent of Congress that rate schedules for the 
sale of electric energy which is or may be generated at the Fort 
Peck project in excess of the amount required for operating the 
dam and appurtenant works at said project shall be determined 
with due regard to and predicated upon the fact that such electric 
energy is developed from water power created as an incident to 
the construction of the dam in the Missouri River at the Fort 
Peck project for the purposes set forth in section 1 of this act. 
Rate schedules shall be drawn having regard to the recovery (upon 
the basis of the application of such rate schedules to the ca ity 
of the electric facilities of Fort Peck project) of the cost of pro- 
ducing and transmtiting such electric energy, including the amor- 
tization of the capital investment over a reasonable period of 
years. Rate schedules shall be based upon an allocation of costs 
made by the Federal Power Commission. In computing the cost 
of electric energy developed from water power created as an inci- 
dent to and a byproduct of the construction of Fort Peck project, 
the Federal Power Commission may allocate to the costs of electric 
facilities such a share of the cost of facilities having joint value 
for the production of electric energy and other purposes as the 
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power development may fairly bear as compared with such other 


purposes. 

Sec, 7. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, all pur- 
chases and contracts made by the Bureau or the Secretary of War 
for supplies or for services, except for personal services, shall be 
made after advertising, in such manner and at such times, suffi- 
ciently in advance of opening bids, as the Bureau or Secretary of 
War, as the case may be, shall determine to be adequate to insure 
notice and opportunity for competition. Such advertisement shall 
not be required, however, when (1) an emergency requires imme- 
diate delivery of the supplies or performance of the services; or 
(2) repair parts, accessories, supplemental equipment, or services 
are required for supplies or services previously furnished or con- 
tracted for; or (3) the aggregate amount involved in any pur- 
chase of supplies or procurement of services does not exceed $500; 
in which cases such purchase of supplies or procurement of serv- 
ices may be made in the open market in the manner common 
among businessmen. In comparing bids and in making awards, 
the Bureau or the Secretary of War, as the case may be, may con- 
sider such factors as relative quality and adaptability of supplies 
or services, the bidder’s financial responsibility, skill, experience, 
record of integrity in dealing, and ability to furnish repairs and 
maintenance services, the time of delivery or performance offered, 
and whether the bidder has complied with the specifications. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Bureau, subject to the requirements of the 
Federal Water Power Act, shall keep complete and accurate ac- 
counts of operations, including all funds expended and received 
im connection with transmission and sale of electric energy gen- 
erated at the Fort Peck project. 

(b) The Bureau may make such expenditures for offices, vehicles, 
furnishings, equipment, supplies, and books; for attendance at 
meetings; and for such other facilities and services as it may find 

for the proper administration of this act. 

(c) In December of each year, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
file with the Congress a financial statement and a complete report 
as to the transmission and sale of electric energy generated at the 
Fort Peck project during the preceding governmental fiscal year, 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and 
the Federal Power Commission, respectively, shall appoint such 
attorneys, engineers, and other experts as may be necessary for 
carrying out the functions entrusted to them under this act, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil-service laws, and shall 
fix the compensation of each of such attorneys, engineers, and 
other experts at not to exceed $7,500 per annum; and they may, 
subject to the civil-service laws, appoint such other officers and 
employees as may be necessary to carry out such functions and 
fix their salaries in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. In the administration of this act the services of 
regular employees in the Bureau may be utilized and an equitable 
part of the salaries of such employees whose services are thus 
utilized may be charged by the Bureau to the operating costs of 
the power features of the Fort Peck project. The Bureau similarly 
may utilize and charge for facilities of the Bureau which economi- 
cally can be used in connection with the administration of this act. 

Sec. 10. All receipts from transmission and sale of electric energy 
generated at the Fort Peck project shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, 
save and except that the Treasury shall set up and maintain from 
such receipts a continuing fund of $500,000, to the credit of the 
Bureau and subject to expenditure by it, to defray the operating 
expense of generation and transmission of power delivered to the 
Bureau for disposal under this act, to defray emergency expenses 
and to insure continuous operation. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropirated from time to time, out of moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act, including installation of equip- 
ment and machinery for the generation of electric energy, and facili- 
ties for its transmission and sale. 

Sec.11. The Secretary of the Interior may, in the name of the 
United States, under the supervision of the Attorney General, bring 
such suits at law or in equity as in his judgment may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act; and he shall be represented 
in the prosecution and defense of all litigation affecting the status 
or operation of the Fort Peck project by the United States attorneys 
for the districts, respectively, in which such litigation may arise, 
or by such attorney or attorneys as the Attorney General may desig- 
nate as authorized by law, in conjunction with the regularly em- 
ployed attorneys of the Bureau. 

Sec. 12. If any provision of this act or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act and the application of such provisions to per- 
sons or circumstances other than those as to which it is held 
invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have been requested by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER], who is unavoidably absent, to move 
that the Senate concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. KING submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the votes of the two 


disagreeing 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10066) 
to amend the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for 
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other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have 
T7 to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered, 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
mopoon to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert the fol- 
owing: 

“(h) The provisions of this section shall become effective at 
12:01 ante meridian on the day immediately following the date of 
approval of this act. 

“Sec. 6. (a) Title VI of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘TITLE VI—TAX ON PRIVILEGE OF DOING BUSINESS 

“Sec. 1. Where used in this title 

da) The term “person” includes any individual, firm, copart- 
nership, joint adventure, association, corporation (domestic or for- 
eign), trust, estate, receiver, or any other group or combination, 
acting as a unit; and all bus lines, truck lines, radio communica- 
tion lines or net works, telegraph lines, telephone lines, or any 
instrumentality of commerce, but shall not include railroads, rail- 
i express companies, steamship companies and air transportation 

es. 

“*(b) The term “District” means the District of Columbia. 

de) The term “taxpayer” means any person liable for any tax 
hereunder. 

“(d) The term “Commissioners” means the Commissioners of the 
District or their duly authorized representative or representatives. 

“*(e) The term “business” shall include the carrying on or exer- 
cising for gain or economic benefit, either direct or indirect, any 
trade, business, profession, vocation, or commercial activity in- 
cluding rental of real estate and rental of real and personal prop- 
erty, in any commerce whatsoever in the District, in or on privately 
owned property and in or on property owned by the United States 
Government, or by the District, not including, however, labor or 
services rendered by any individual as an employee for wages, 
salary, or commission. 

The term business“ shall not include the usual activities of 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, trade associations or unions, 
or other associations performing the services usually performed by 
trade associations and unions, community chest funds or founda- 
tions, corporations organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, or clubs or fraternal 
organizations operated exclusively for social, literary, educational, 
or fraternal purposes, where no part of the net earnings or income 
or receipts from such units, groups, or associations inures to any 
private shareholder or individual, and no substantial part of the 
activities of which is carried on for propaganda or attempting to 
influence legislation: Provided, however, That if any such units, 
groups, or associations shall engage in activities other than the 
activities in which such units, groups, or associations usually en- 
gage, such activities shall be included in the term “business”: 
Provided further, That activities conducted for gain or profit by any 
educational institution, hospital, or any other institution men- 
tioned in this subparagraph, are included in the term “business.” 

„) The term “gross receipts” means the gross receipts re- 
ceived from any business in the District, including cash, credits, 
and property of any kind or nature, without any deduction there- 
from on account of the cost of the property sold, the cost of ma- 
terials, labor, or services, or other costs, interest or discount paid, 
or any expense whatsoever: Provided, That any credits included by 
a taxpayer in a prior return of gross receipts which shall not have 
been collected during the period since the filing of the return in 
which the credit was included may be deducted from the gross 
receipts covered by the subsequent return: Provided, however, That 
if such credit shall be collected during a succeeding taxable period, 
such item shall be included in the return of gross receipts for such 
succeeding taxable period: Provided further, That the term “gross 
receipts” when used in connection with or in respect to financial 
transactions involving the sale of notes, stocks, bonds, and other 
securities or the loan, collection, or advance of money, or the dis- 
counting of notes, bills, or other evidences of debt, shall be deemed 
to mean the gross interest, discount or commission, or other gross 
income earned by means of or resulting from said financial trans- 
actions: Provided further, That in connection with commission 
merchants, attorneys or other agents, the term “gross receipts” 
shall be deemed to mean the gross amount of such commissions or 
gross fees received by them, and as to stock and bond brokers, the 
term “gross receipts” shall be deemed to mean gross amount of 
commissions or gross fees received, the gross trading profit on 
securities bought and sold, and the gross interest income on mar- 
ginal accounts from business done or arising in the District: Pro- 
vided further, That with respect to contractors the term “ 
receipts” shall mean their total receipts, less money paid by them 
to subcontractors for work and labor performed and material 
furnished by such subcontractors in connection with such work and 
labor. 

““(g) The term “fiscal year” means the year beginning on the 
Ist day of July and ending on the 30th day of June following: 

h) The term “original license“ shall mean the first license 
issued to any person for any single place of business and the term 
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“renewal license” shall mean any subsequent license issued to the 
Same person for the same place of business. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. (a) No person shall engage in or carry on any business 
in the District without having a license required by this title so 
to do from the Commissioners, except that no license shall be 
required of any person selling newspapers, magazines, and periodi- 
cals, whose sales are not made from a fixed location and which 
sales do not exceed the annual sum of $2,000. 

“*(b) All licenses issued under this title shall be in effect for 
the duration of the fiscal year in which issued, unless revoked as 
herein provided, and shall expire at midnight of the 30th day of 
June of each year. No license may be transferred to any other 
person. 

%) All licenses granted under this title must be conspicuously 
posted on the premises of the licensee and said license shall be 
accessible at all times for inspection by the police or other officers 
duly authorized to make such inspection. Licenses having no 
located place of business shall exhibit their licenses when re- 
quested to do so by any of the officers above named. 

d) Licenses shall be good only for the location designated 
thereon, except in the case of licenses issued hereunder for busi- 
nesses which in their nature are carried on at large and not at a 
fixed place of business. No license shall be issued for more than 
one place of business without a payment of a separate fee for each, 
except where a taxpayer is engaged in the business of renting real 
estate 


“*(e) Any person not having an office or place of business in the 
District but who. does or transacts business in the District by or 
through an employee or agent, shall procure the license provided 
by this title. Said license shall be carried and exhibited by said 
employee or agent: Provided, however, That where said person does 
or transacts business in the District by or through two or more 
employees or agents, each such employee. or agent shall carry either 
the license or a certificate from the Commissioners that the license 
has been obtained. Such certificates shall be in such form as the 
Commissioners shall determine and shall be furnished without 
charge by the Commissioners upon request. No employee or agent 
of a person not having an office or place of business within the 
District shall engage in or carry on any business in the District 
for or on behalf of such person unless such person shall have first 
obtained a license as provided by this title. - 

„f) The Commissioners may, after hearing, revoke any license 
issued hereunder for failure of the licensee to file a return or cor- 
rected return within the time required by this title as originally 
enacted or amended or to pay any installment of tax when due 
thereunder. 

„g) Licenses shall be renewed for the ensuing fiscal year upon 
application as provided in section 3 of this title: Provided, That no 
license shall be renewed if the taxpayer has failed or refused to pay 
any tax or installment thereof or penalties thereon imposed by this 
title as originally enacted or as amended: Provided, however, That 
the Commissioners in their discretion for cause shown may, on such 
terms and conditions as they may determine or prescribe, waive the 
provisions of this paragraph. 

“Sec. 3, (a) Applications for license shall be upon a form pre- 
scribed and furnished-by the Commissioners, and each application 
shall be accompanied by a fee of $10: Provided, That no fee for the 
renewal of any license previously issued shall be required of any 
person if he shall certify under oath (1) that his gross receipts dur- 
ing the year immediately preceding his application, if he was engaged 
in business during all of such period of time, or (2) that his gross 
receipts as computed in section 5 of this title, if he was engaged in 
business for less than one year immediately preceding his application; 
were not more than $2,000. Application for an original license may 
be made at any time. Application for a renewal license shall be 
made during the month of May immediately preceding the fiscal 
year for which it is desired that the license be renewed: Provided, 


the ensuing fiscal year may be made at any time prior to the expira- 
tion of the fiscal year in which such license was issued. 

“*(b) In the event of the failure of a to apply for renewal 

licenses within the time prescribed herein, such 

to pay for the renewal of each license the 

sum of $5 in addition to the fees prescribed herein, and the license 

0 shall be less than $5 for each such renewal license. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. (a) Every person subject to the provisions of this title, 

gross 


ment under oath showing the gross receipts of the taxpayer during 
the preceding calendar year, which return shall contain such other 
information as the Commissioners may deem necessary for the 


upon the exemption from the requirement of filing 
a return to show that his gross annual receipts are not in excess of 


000. 

“*(b) The Commissioners, for the purpose of the 
correctness of any return filed hereunder,.or for the purpose of 
making a return where none has been made, are authorized to 
examine any books, papers, records, or memoranda of any person 
bearing upon the matters required to be included in the return and 
may summon any person to appear and produce books, records, 
papers, or memoranda bearing upon the matters required to be 
included in the return, and to give testimony or answer interroga- 
tories under oath respecting the same, and the Commissioners shall 
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have power to administer oaths to such or persons, Such 
summons may be served by any member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department. If any person having been personally summoned shall 
neglect or refuse to obey the summons issued as herein provided, 
then, and in that event, the Commissioners may report that fact to 
the District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, 
or one of the justices thereof, and said court or any justice thereof 
hereby is empowered to compel obedience to such summons to the 
ae ona as witnesses may be compelled to obey the subpenas of 

at court. 

e) The Commissioners are authorized and empowered to ex- 
tend for cause shown the time for filing a return for a period not 


* S S (a) For th ivil 

Sr. 5. (a r the privilege of engaging in business in the 
District during any fiscal year after June 30, 1938, each person 50 
engaged shall pay to the Collector of Taxes a tax measured upon 
gross receipts in excess of $2,000 derived from such business for 
the 8 bees immediately preceding, as follows: 


goods, wares, and e 
shall be the actual purchase price, including the prevailing freight 
Tate to the dealer's place of business in the District. The burden 
of proving under which classification the taxpayer shall be taxed 
shall be upon the taxpayer, and, unless the taxpayer shall by proof 


ing the entire calendar year upon 
tax imposed 


was 80 
numerator of which shall be 365 and the denominator of which 
sak Frown ony or 

a person ‘or uring an; or ion of 

a year for which the tax is computed — as the assets or fran- 
or consolidates his business with the business 

of any other person or persons, such person liable for the tax shall 
report, as his gross receipts by which the tax is to be measured, the 
together 


3 
z 
8 
: 
4 
2 
$ 
5 


trust companies, street railroad, gas, electric lighting, and tele- 
phone companies, companies incorporated or otherwise, who guar- 
antee the fidelity of any individual or individuals, such as bon: 


“Sec. 7. (a) The taxes imposed hereby shall be due on the 
Ist day of July of the fiscal year for which such taxes are assessed 
and may be paid, without penalty, to the collector of taxes of the 
District in semiannual installmen 


“'(b) Any tax on tangible personal property levied against, and 
paid by, the taxpayer to the District, within the time prescribed 
by law for the payment of such tax by the taxpayer, shall be 
allowed as a credit against the tax imposed by this title for the 
taxable year in which such tax on tangible personal property is 


“Sec. 8. If a return required by this title is not filed, or if a 
return when filed is incorrect or insufficient and the maker fails 
to file a corrected or sufficient return within twenty days after the 
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same is by notice from the assessor, the assessor shall 
determine the amount of tax due from such information as he 
may be able to obtain, and, if necessary, may estimate the tax on 
the basis of external indices such as number of employees of the 
person concerned, rentals paid by him, stock on hand, and other 
factors. The assessor shall give notice of such determination to 
the person liable for the tax. Such determination shall fix the 
tax, subject however to appeal as provided in sections 3 and 4 of 
title IX of this Act. 

“Sec. 9. Any person failing to file a return or corrected return 
within the time required by this title shall be subject to a penalty 
of 10 per centum of the tax due for the first month of delay plus 
5 per centum of such tax for each additional month of delay or 
fraction thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 10. Any notice authorized or required under the provi- 
sions of this title may be given by mailing the same to the person 
for whom it is intended by mail addressed to such person at the 
address given in the return filed by him pursuant to the provisions 
cf this title, or if no return has been filed then to his last-known 
address. The mailing of such notice shall be presumptive evidence 
of the receipt of the same by the person to whom addressed. Any 
period of time which must be determined under the provisions of 
this title by the giving of notice shall commence to run from the 
date of mailing such notice, 

“ Sec, 11. The taxes levied hereunder and penalties may be as- 
sessed by the assessor and collected by the collector of taxes of 
the District in the manner provided by law for the assessment and 
collection of taxes due the District on personal property in force 
at the time of such assessment and collection. 

“ ‘Sec. 12. Any person engaging in or carrying on business with- 
out having a license so to do, or failing or refusing to file a sworn 
report as required herein, or to comply with any rule or regulation 
of the Commissioners for the administration and enforcement of 
the provisions of this title shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $300 for each and every failure, refusal, or violation, 
and each and every day that such failure, refusal, or violation 
continues shall constitute a separate and distinct offense. All 
prosecutions under this title shall be brought in the police court of 
the District on information by the corporation counsel or his 
assistant in the name of the District. 

“Sec. 13. The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States is authorized and required to supply 
such information as may be requested by the Commissioners rela- 
tive to any person subject to the taxes imposed under this title. 

“ ‘Sec. 14. Except in accordance with proper judicial order or as 
otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlawful for the Commis- 
sioners or any person having an administrative duty under this 
title to divulge or make known in any manner the rceipts or any 
other information relating to the business of a taxpayer contained 
in any return required under this title. The persons charged with 
the custody of such returns shall not be required to produce any 
of them or evidence of anything contained in them in any action 
or proceeding in any court, except on behalf of the United States 
or the District, or on behalf of any party to any action or proceed- 
ing under the provisions of this title, when the returns or facts 
shown thereby are directly involved in such action or proceeding, 
in either of which events the court may require the production of, 
and may admit in evidence, so much of such returns or of the 
facts shown thereby, as are pertinent to the action or proceeding 
and no more. Nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the 
delivery to a taxpayer, or his duly authorized representatives, of a 
certified copy of any return filed in connection with his tax, nor 
to prohibit the publication of statistics so classified as to prevent 
the identification of particular returns and the items thereof, or 
the inspection by the corporation counsel of the District, or any 
of his assistants, of the return of any taxpayer who shall bring 
action to set aside or review the tax based thereon, or against whom 
an action or proceeding has been instituted for the collection of a 
tax or penalty. Returns shall be preserved for three years and 
thereafter until the Commissioners order them to be destroyed. 
Any violation of the provisions of this section shall be subject to 
the punishment provided by section 12 of this title. 

“ ‘Sec. 15. This title shall not be deemed to repeal or in any way 
affect any existing act or regulation under which taxes are now 
levied, or any license or license fees are now 5 

“Sec. 16. Sections 2 and 3 of this title shall be effective upon 
the approval of this act. The remaining sections of this title shall 
be effective July 1, 1938. This title shall expire June 30, 1939. 

“Sec. 17. Appropriations are hereby authorized for such addi- 
tional personnel and expenses as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

“Sec, 18. The proper apportionment and allocation of gross 
receipts with respect to sources within and without the District 
may be determined by processes or formulas of general apportion- 
ment under rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioners.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by this section shall not affect the 
taxes imposed and the licenses required by the provisions of title 
VI of such act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia the sum of $10,000, for the 
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employment of professional and clerical services in connection with 
a survey and study of the entire tax structure of the District of 
Columbia, including taxes paid by public utilities, to be made under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
Such sum shall be available for necessary expenses, and for per- 
sonal services without to civil-service requirements, the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, or section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. A report of such survey, with recommendations, 
shall be made to Congress not later than January 15, 1939.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 18 of the 
Senate engrossed amendments, in line 23, strike out “in the District 
for at least five years”, and in lieu thereof insert “for at least ten 
years”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert “it”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

WuLam H. Kine, 
ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Jack NICHOLS, 

EVERETT M. A 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
STRATEGIC MINERALS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. Schwartz asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by John Wellington Finch, 
Director of the United States Bureau of Mines, at the annual 
convention of the American Zinc Institute, St. Louis, Mo, 
April 25, 1938, on the subject Strategic Minerals in the 
United States, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp the address on the subject of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, delivered by George P. Auld, part- 
ner of Haskins & Sells, New York City, at the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, May 3, 1938, which appears in the Appendix. 


ATTACKS ON IMMIGRATION LAWS 


(Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record an editorial entitled “Insidious Attack Planned 
on Immigration Laws,” published in the New York Journal 
and American on Monday, May 2, 1938, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

LIFE-INSURANCE FACTS 


(Mr. Lonercan asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement with reference to life insurance, 
issued by the National Committee for Life Insurance Educa- 
tion, which appears in the Appondix.] 


CONGRESSIONAL MILEAGE PAYMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate took a recess 
last evening it had under consideration a bill in charge of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. As the Chair 
understands the Recorp, by unanimous consent the unfin- 
ished business was temporarily laid aside. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate today? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to speak briefiy 
on a subject that was adverted to in the debate last evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, yesterday, in the discussion 
of the mileage question, the question arose as to whether 
mileage was a part of the compensation of Members. I 
stated to the Senate that I thought the question had been 
decided by the Court of Claims quite a number of years ago, 
and stated what I thought was the effect of the decision. I 
admitted, of course, that so much time had elapsed since I 
last read or thought of the decision that I might be mistaken. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] took the op- 
posite view; and I think the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], who was then in the chair, in passing on the 
point of order regarding the committee amendment, took 
the same view as the Senator from Alabama, that mileage 
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was a part of the compensation of Members. The Senator 
from Alabama particularly said he thought that when I 
looked into the question further, and thought of it more, I 
would agree with him that mileage is a part of the compen~ 
sation. 

Last night, after the Senate adjourned, I obtained the 
decision to which I referred; and I desire to read from it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator be good enough to give us 
a reference to the decision? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to give the reference. I am 
about to read from the case of John F. Wilson, who at that 
time was a Delegate from the then Territory of Arizona, 
against the United States. It is found in volume 44 of the 
Court of Claims Reports, beginning on page 428. I desire to 
read the syllabus and an extract or two from the opinion, 
and then I shall ask that the entire opinion be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator give the 
date of the decision? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will give the date. The case was decided 
March 29, 1909. From the time of the rendition of this de- 
cision until last night I had not read the opinion of the 
court; but I find, and I think Senators will find when they 
examine it, that I correctly stated the law as laid down in the 
opinion. I was a Member of the House of Representatives 
at that time, and therefore was directly interested in the 
question. 

Just ahead of the syllabus this volume prints a statement 
of facts incident to the case, which statement I will read: 

An extraordinary session of the Fifty-eighth Congress is con- 
vened by the President on November 9, 1903. Congress continues 
in session until the day fixed by the Constitution for the annual 
convening of Congress. The claimant, a Representative, seeks to 
recover constructive mileage for a journey not made to and from 
his home at the closing of the extraordinary session. 


I may say that two questions were raised in this case, one 
of which had nothing to do with mileage, The plaintiff 
alleged in his petition what were, I think, the undisputed 
facts, and the Government of the United States demurred to 
the petition; and it was in connection with the decision on 
the demurrer, dismissing the case, that this opinion was 
written. 

The demurrer was based on two grounds: First, that the 
court had no jurisdiction; second, that the facts stated in 
the petition did not state a cause of action. On the first 
question involved, the court decided against the Goyern- 
ment, and held that the court did have jurisdiction. On 
the other question, the court held for the Government, and 
held that the plaintiff had no cause of action. 

I will read the syllabus: 


I. The Constitution places the compensation of Members of 
Congress upon the same footing with all other officers of the 
Government, f. e., it is fixed by law and not by the Constitution, 
and, therefore, comes within the jurisdiction of the court. 

II. The salary and mileage of Representatives are not depend- 
ent upon the certificate of the Speaker of the House. 

III. An extraordinary session of Congress convened by the Presi- 
dent does not continue over the date prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion for the annual convening of Congress. 

IV. The act July 28, 1866, regulating the salary and mileage 
of Members of Congress was in force during the Fifty-eighth Con- 


gress. 

V. Mileage is an allowance for traveling expenses “together 
with” or “in addition to“ the compensation otherwise prescribed 
by law; and whichever of these terms is employed the significa- 
tion is the same. 

VI. Congress have not made mileage an inseparable part of the 
salary or compensation of Members. 

VII. The Supreme Court has affirmed this court in holding that 
mileage is not compensation for official services, but is an allow- 
ance by way of reimbursement for expenses incurred, or presumed 
to have been incurred, in traveling. 

VIII. The travel for which mileage is allowed is actual travel 
“by the nearest route usually traveled in going to and returning 
from each regular session.” 
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That is all of the syllabus. I desire to read one or two 
short extracts from the opinion. I shall not have printed, 
unless some Senator desires it, the briefs of the attorneys, 
which were filed also. I am asking, and have asked, only 
that the opinion itself be printed. 

On page 434 of this volume the court said: 


It is contended on behalf of the claimant that the mileage pro- 
vided for in the law of 1886 is a part of the salary of Members of 
Congress, and that they are entitled to receive it each session re- 
gardless of whether they perform any travel or not; while on the 
other side it is insisted that the provision for mileage is a recom- 
pense for travel actually performed, and that Members of Con- 
gress are only entitled to it when travel is necessary to attend 
upon the sessions of Congress whether extraordinary or the ses- 
sions which convene under the Constitution on the first Monday 
in December. 

The statute of 1866 under consideration provides— 


I digress here to say that that is the identical statute 
which is in force now, and was the statute cited by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKe.iar], who was then 
presiding, as one of the reasons for his decision. This is 
the statute: 


The compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 
in Congress shall be $5,000 per annum to be computed from the 
first day of the present Congress, and in addition thereto— 


These are the words which are in dispute: 


in addition thereto mileage at the rate of 20 cents per mile, to be 
estimated by the nearest route usually traveled in going to and 
returning from each regular session. 


The court proceeded: 


It is contended by the claimant that the mileage provided for 
is arbitrarily payable regardless of actual travel, because after 
33 for the $5,000 per annum the law says: “and in addi- 
ion thereto mileage;” that is to say, as we understand the argu- 
ment, the words “in addition thereto” couple the $5,000 provided 
for in the mileage so inseparably that they both together consti- 
tute the annual salary of Members of Congress. 

We see no force in such a construction of those words. Mileage 
in whatever terms provided for any public officer is in addition 
to the per diem or annual compensation received, i. e., it is com- 
pensation allowed for traveling expenses besides, together with or 
in addition to the compensation otherwise provided, and which- 
ever of those terms is employed the signification is the same. 


The court finally sustained the demurrer, dismissed the 
case, and in conclusion used these words: 


We think the claimant has received all the mileage to which 
he is entitled under existing law and the petition is dismissed. 


Mr. President, I have already read the syllabus, and I now 
ask that the entire opinion be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. I think this decision completely set- 
tles, so far as the legality of the question is concerned, the 
matter which I thought and now think was the question at 
issue before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska, whether that is a decision of the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Was it ever appealed? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not that I know of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska? 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Barney, J., delivered the opinion of the court: 

This is a suit brought by Hon. John F. Wilson, who was a Dele- 
gate to the Fifty-eighth Congress from the Territory of Arizona, 
for mileage claimed to be due him. Mr. Wilson attended the ex- 
traordinary session of the Fifty-eighth Congress which was con- 
vened by the proclamation of the President on November 9, 1903. 
This e session continued in session until December 7, 
1903, the day appointed by the Constitution for the annual con- 
vening of Congress, and up to a few minutes before the annual 
constitutional session was called to order. 

The Fifty-seventh Congress at its last regular session made an 
appropriation for the mileage of Senators, Members of the House 
of Representatives, and Delegates from the Territories for the 
fiscal year 1904 (32 Stat, 854, 858), and this appropriation was 
made available and authorized to be paid to the Senators, Members, 
and Delegates for attendance on the extraordinary session of Con- 
gress which convened November 9, 1903 (33 Stat, 1); and the 
claimant received the mileage due to him out of said appropriation. 
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No further appropriation was ever made by Congress for the pay- 
ment of mileage to Members of Congress and Delegates for attend- 
ance upon the session of Congress which convened pursuant to 
the Constitution December 7, 1903. It appears, therefore, from 
the petition that none of the Members of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress ever received any mileage for attendance upon Congress at 
the extraordinary session of November 9, 1903, and the regular 
annual session of December 7, 1903, except the one mileage pro- 
vided for and made available in the manner before stated. 

The foregoing is a statement in substance of the facts set out 
in the petition in this case. To this petition the Government has 
demurred, stating two grounds of demurrer, (1) that this court 
has no jurisdiction of the subject matter of the petition, (2) that 
the petition does not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action; and the issue of law raised by this demurrer is now before 
this court for decision. 

I. We cannot agree with the contention of the attorney for the 
Government that this court is without jurisdiction in this suit. 
He has quoted section 6, article I, of the Constitution as sustain- 
ing this contention, as follows: 

“The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation 
for their services to be ascertained by law and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States +” 

This provision only places Members of Congress as to compensa- 
tion upon the same footing with all other officers of the Gov- 
ernment, i. e., their compensation is fixed by law of Congress (and 
not by a provision in the Constitution) and, more important still, 
is paid out of the Treasury of the United States. The reason for 
this provision in the Constitution is apparent and needs no dis- 
cussion here, but reference for a treatment of the subject is made 
to Story on the Constitution, sections 851-858. 

An argument is attempted to be made upon some statutes 
quoted that the salary and mileage of Representatives and Dele- 
gates in Congress is entirely dependent upon the certificate of the 
Speaker and that such certificate is conclusive upon that subject. 
We do not think any such conclusion can be made from the 
statutes called to our attention; and if it could, we do not think 
any such judicial power can be delegated to that officer. 

By the first section of the Tucker Act this court has jurisdic- 
tion of all “claims founded upon any law of Congress.“ The 
claim in this case is founded upon a law of Congress enacted 
agreeably to the express words of the Constitution; hence our 
jurisdiction is beyond question. 

II. Some discussion has been had as to whether there were two 
or three sessions of the Fifty-eighth Congress; in other words, 
whether the extraordinary session which convened November 9, 
1903, by proclamation of the President, continued over the 7th 
day of December following, the date prescribed by the Constitution 
for the annual convening of Congress, thus constituting but one 
session. Without discussing the question at length here, we 
simply state that we are of the opinion that the extraordinary 
session closed when the time arrived for the convening of the 
session provided by the Constitution, thus making two sessions 
even if the meeting of the Members of that Congress from day to 
day had been continuous. 

By thus holding we are confronted with the question whether 
the Members of the Fifty-eight Congress are entitled to pay for 
mileage for each of these sessions? It appears from the petition 
that the claimant never returned to his home after the close of 
the extraordinary session, and came back again to be present at 
the opening of the constitutional session; in fact, had no time to 
do so, unless he traveled upon the wings of lightning. 

As the right of the claimant under the law to receive anything 
for mileage at either of the sessions of the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
except actual traveling expenses, has been questioned by Gov- 
ernment counsel, we deem it proper at this point to give the 
history of legislation on this subject so far as it can be said to 
relate to this case. 

The act of July 28, 1866 (14 Stat. 323), provided: 

“That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and 
Delegate in Congress shall be $5,000 per annum, to be computed 
from the first day of the present Congress, and, in addition thereto, 
mileage at the rate of 20 cents per mile, to be estimated by the 
nearest route usually traveled in going to and returning from each 
regular session.” 

This statute was in force until 1873, when it was superseded by 
the act of March 3, 1873 (17 Stat. 486), which provided: 

“And Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, in- 
cluding Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in the Forty- 
second Congress holding such office at the passage of this act and 
whose claim to a seat has not been adversely decided, shall receive 
$7,500 per annum each, and this shall be in lieu of all pay and 
allowance, except actual individual traveling expenses from their 
homes to the seat of government and return, by the most direct 
route of usual travel, once for each session of the house to which 
such Senator, Member, or Delegate belongs, to be certified to under 
his hand to the disbursing officer and filed as a voucher.” 

This law was repealed the very next year by the act of January 
20, 1874 (18 Stat. 4), which is as follows: 

“That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1874,’ as 
provides for the increase of the compensation of public officers and 
employees, whether Members of Congress, Delegates, or others, ex- 
cept the President of the United States and the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the 
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salaries; compensation, and allowances of all said persons; except 
as aforesaid, shall be as fixed by the laws in force at the time of 
the passage of said act.” 

It is insisted by the Government that the law of 1874 only re- 
pealed the law relating to the salary of Members of Congress, and 
never repealed the provision for mileage in the law of 1873. It is true 
that in the law of 1874 there was no repeal as to mileage in express 
terms, but after the repealing clause the section further provides 
that “the salaries, compensation, and allowances of all persons, 
except as aforesaid, shall be as fixed by the laws in force at the time 
of the passage of said act.” The law in force at the time of the 
passage of the salary law of 1873 was the act of July 28, 1866, which 
was thus reenacted as to salaries, compensation, and allowances; 
and certainly mileage is either compensation or an allowance. Thus 
it will be seen that the law of 1866 as to the salary and mileage of 
Members of Congress was in force during the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
If there was any doubt about this question, the fact that Congress 
has so construed the law for more than 30 years would be very 
persuasive at least. n 

III. It is contended on behalf of the claimant that the mileage 
provided for in the law of 1886 is a part of the salary of Members of 
Congress, and that they are entitled to receive it each session 
regardless of whether they perform any travel or not; while on the 
other side it is insisted that the provision for mileage is a recom- 
pense for travel actually performed, and that Members of 
are only entitled to it when travel is necessary to attend upon the 
sessions of Congress, whether extraordinary or the sessions which 
convene under the Constitution on the first Monday in December. 

The statute of 1866 under consideration provides: 

“That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and 
Delegate in Congress shall be $5,000 per annum, to be computed 
from the first day of the present Congress, and in addition thereto 


mileage at the rate of 20 cents per mile, to be estimated by the- 


nearest route usually traveled in going to and returning from each 
regular session. 

It is contended by the claimant that the mileage provided for is 
arbitrarily payable regardless of actual travel, because after pro- 
viding for the $5,000 per annum the law says: “and in addition 
thereto mileage’; that is to say, as we understand the argument, 
the words “in addition thereto” couple the $5,000 provided for and 
the mileage so inseparably that they both together constitute the 
annual salary of Members of Congress, 

We see no force in such a construction of those words. Mileage, 
in whatever terms provided for any public officer, is in addition 
to the per diem or annual compensation received—i. e., it is com- 
pensation allowed for traveling expenses, besides, together with, or 
in addition to the compensation otherwise provided, and whichever 
of those terms is employed the signification is the same. Doubt- 
less when a Member of Congress receives his allowance for mile- 
age, he puts it in the same pocket or the same bank to be added 
to his annual salary, but that fact does not deprive it of its quality 
as mileage. If only actual traveling expenses were allowed, as in 
the act of March 3, 1873, supra, the same language might well 
have been employed and its signification would have been the 
same as in the act of July 28, 1866. The separation of salary from 
mileage, in providing for the compensation of Members of Congress, 
is clearly indicated by the language used in the repealing act of 
January 20, 1874, supra. It says: “and the salaries, compensation, 
and allowances of all said persons, except as aforesaid, shall be as 
fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of said act" 
(1. e., act of July 28, 1866). Thus we see that this provision for 
mileage was regarded as an “allowance.” While the term “allow- 
ance” has a very indefinite legal signification, it here certainly 
means something entirely separate from salary, and can only refer 
to mileage. 

In the case of Sherburne v. United States (16 C. Ols. R., 491), in 
which the signification of the words “pay” and “allowances” was 
involved as applied to officers of the Army, this court said: 

“Pay is a fixed and direct amount given by law to persons in the 
military service in consideration of and as compensation for their 
personal service. Allowances, as they are now called, or emolu- 
ments, as they were formerly termed, are indirect or contingent 
remuneration, which may or may not be earned, and which is 
sometimes in the nature of compensation, and sometimes in the 
nature of reimbursement,” (Id., 496.) 

There was no provision in the law of 1866 for the payment of any 
money for allowance“ as distinguished from “salary” except the 
provision for mileage. This fact clearly indicates no intention of 
Congress in the acts of March 3, 1873, and January 20, 1874, to 
make the mileage provided for an inseparable part of the salary 
or compensation of Members. 

It is also a fact of some significance in the discussion of this 
question that Congress, at least ever since 1874, in every legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill has appropriated for 
the salary and mileage of Members of Congress separately, in the 
following language: 

“For compensation of Senators, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates from Territories * * dollars.” 

“For mileage * * +` dollars.” (18 Stat. 87, 345; 34 id., 392, 
938.) 

“Mileage” is defined in the Century Dictionary as payment al- 
lowed to a public functionary for the of travel in the dis- 
charge of his duties, according to the number of miles passed 
over. Substantially the same definition is found in Bouvier’s and 
other law dictionaries. 
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Smith v. United States (26 C. Cis. 668; 158 U. S. 346) was a suit 
brought by a United States district attorney for the Territory of 
New Mexico to recover mileage, which pee 2 — disallowed him by 
. dh e that — 


attorneys for New Mexico of $3,500; and it appeared 
that the plaintit im that ease had already ‘been allowed suicient 
gg D DRETA ETS make up that sum. 

The statute in ia arg the fore of United States district attorneys, 
among other items, provided “Fo: een oe nee ae ieee 
to the place of holding Soe core of the United States in his dis- 
trict, or to the place oi Ur Gay iaiia balire "a paio or “uh 
missioner of a person charged with a crime, 10 cents a mile for going 


or presumed 

In its opinion the Supreme Court used the following language: 

“While an allowance for travel fees or mileage is, by section 823, 
included in the fee bill, we think it was not intended as a compen- 
sation to a district attorney for services performed, but rather as a 
reimbursement for expenses incurred, or presumed to be incurred, 
in traveling from his residence to the place of holding court, or to 
‘the office of the fudge or commissioner. The allowance of mileage to 
officers of the United States, particularly in the military and naval 
service, when traveling in the service of the Government, is fixed 
at an arbitrary sum, not only on account of the difficulty of audit- 
ing the petty items which constitute the bulk of traveling expenses, 
but for the reason that officers travel in different styles; and ex- 
penses which in one case might seem entirely reasonable might in 
another be deemed to be unreasonable. There are different stand- 
ards of traveling as of living, and while the mileage in one case 
may more than cover the actual expenses, in another it may fall 
short of it. It would be obviously unjust to allow one officer a 
certain sum for traveling from New York to Chicago and another 
double that sum, and yet their actual expenses may differ as widely 
as that. The object of the statute is to fix a certain allowance, 
out of which the officer may make a saving or not, as he chooses 
or is able. And while in some cases it may operate as a compen- 
sation, it is not so intended, and is not a fee, charge, or emolument 
of his office within the meaning of section 834." (Id., 349.) The 
liberal allowance of mileage in the act of July 28, 1866, doubtless 
operates as a compensation, as was said by the court in the above 
case might sometimes occur, but that fact does not take from it its 
characteristic as mileage. 

The act of February 22, 1875 (18 Stat. 333-334), was a statute 
to regulate the fees and costs of district attorneys, marshals, and 
clerks, and among other things is provided: “And from and after 
the Ist day of January 1875, no such officer or person shall be- 
come entitled to any allowance for mileage or travel not actually 
and necessarily performed under the provisions of existing law.” 

In commenting upon this statute, in a case before him, the 
Attorney General said: 

“That provision was intended to apply to cases in which no 
actual travel is performed in serving process, as, for instance, 
where the writ is sent through the mail to be served by a deputy 
at or near the place of service. It was well known to Congress 
that under the fee bill the practice of thus serving writs and 
charging mileage therefor, as if travel had been actually per- 
formed to serve them, prevailed. The claim of an allowance for 

travel for such service—the travel being in fact constructive only— 
was regarded as an abuse. To remedy this and confine the allow- 
ance of mileage to cases in which there has been actual travel it 
is believed the provision in the act of 1875 was enacted” (16 Opp. 
Atts. Gen., 165-169). 

This opinion was cited by the Supreme Court with approval 
(Harmon v. United States, 147 U. S. 268-280) 

In short, under all the authorities “mileage” means an allow- 
ance for actual travel about the public business, and mileage and 
travel are thus inseparably conn 

The language of the statute in question reinforces this inter- 
pretation, for it provides for “mileage at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile by the nearest route usually traveled in going to and return- 
ing from each regular session.” This also seems to be the in- 
terpretation which Congress has given to the statute, for during 


the present session of the Sixtieth Congress a Member who, for 
reasons to state, had not been in attendance at all, 
wrote to the Sergeant at Arms for his mileage (presumably for the 


purpose of “adding” it to his salary), and he was promptly in- 
formed by that official that as he had not attended the session 
no mileage was due him (ConGresstonaL RECORD, 60th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1178). This Member was paid his regular salary until he 
was to have vacated his office. If mileage is a part of the 
Tegular compensation of a Member of Congress under the law in 
question, there was no reason why this Member should not have 
received his mileage as well as his $7,500 per annum. Or if, under 
this law, this Member was not entitled to mileage because he did 
not come to Washington to attend upon the session of Co: 
why should a Member of Congress receive mileage for a session 
beginning almost simultaneously with the closing of a session for 
which he had been paid his mileage? 

If we look beyond the letter of the law and look at its spirit and 
reason, we must come to the same conclusion; for the construction 
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asked for by the claimant — make the 
bers of Congress unequal, 
Congress of the A echte ch 
States would be more than a thousand dollars more than the com- 
pensation of a Member from any of the States in the vicinity of 
‘Washington, with no travel having been made to justify this extra 
pay. 

The act of July 28, 1866, provides for mileage for Members of 
Congress for attendance upon Beri regular 2 There is no 
distinction m the nomenclature of sessions of Congress in the 
Constitution, and we believe every session of Congress regularly 
called and convened is a “regular session.” At least, we so con- 


lowing. 

‘The Fifty-seventh Congress made an appropriation for milage of 
Members of Congress for the fiscal year 1904, and this was made 
Extraordinary session, as befor Congress as soon as it convened in 
extraordinary 


We think the ‘claimant has received all the mileage to which he 
is entitled under existing law, and the petition is dismissed. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, yesterday, on request of the 
able Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. THomas] the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider a bill (S. 3949) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, having for its effect a more equi- 
table distribution of land devoted to the raising of cotton. 
The consideration of the bill was not concluded. In the 
afternoon the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
suggested an amendment touching flue-cured tobacco, At 
that time a proposal was made by the Senator from Georgia 
in the way of an amendment. I want the Senator from 
South Carolina to explain his proposal, but I do not see him 
on the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have just 
called the office of the Senator from South Carolina and have 
been advised that he is on his way to the Chamber, so he 
will probably be here in a few moments. 

Mr. McNARY,. The parliamentary status is that unani- 
mous consent was given temporarily to lay aside the un- 
finished business and to take up for consideration the bill 
reported by the Senator from Oklahoma. I do not desire 
to invoke the rule and call up the unfinished business. I am 
very much interested in the enactment of the proposal offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. I do not desire to oppose 
the amendment presented by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if it may be properly explained, and until that time I 
shall withhold my objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to file an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 3949, and let it lie on the table, to be 
called up later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
received and will lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, when the Sen- 
ate adjourned yesterday I had propounded a unanimous- 
consent request that the unfinished business, being House 
bill 10291, be temporarily laid aside in order that the Senate 
might consider a bill which I reported yesterday. I renew 
the request at this time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish to reserve the right to 
object. I am not objecting to section 1 of the bill presented 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, but I do object to section 2. 
I would not object to the bill being proceeded with if it could 
be understood that it might be discussed, and that I might 
be heard. I understand that the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typmnes] yesterday agreed that the bill which he had in 
charge might be set aside only on condition that there would 
be no debate. If I may be heard in objection to section 2 
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of the bill, and in support of an amendment which I will now 
send forward, to strike out that section, I shall not object. 
I do not wish to delay the passage of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, yesterday I 
submitted a unanimous-consent request when another bill 
was pending before the Senate, a bill in charge of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. The Senator from Maryland consented 
that we might consider Senate bill 3949, with the under- 
standing that there would be no debate, and that it would 
take no time. The bill the Senator from Maryland had in 
charge has been passed, and now the unfinished business 
before the Senate is under the control of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Copetanp]. I feel that if the bill which I 
reported could be acted on within a reasonable time the 
Senator from New York would not interpose objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask how much 
time would the Senator from North Carolina desire? 

Mr. BAILEY. Not exceeding 20 minutes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will gladly yield. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. With the understanding that 
we may proceed and get the bill agreed to within a reason- 
able time, I renew my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the con- 
Sideration of the bill (S. 3949) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
first amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “and”, to insert “for the crop year 1938”; 
and on page 2, line 5, after the word “year”, to insert “: Pro- 
vided, That any such transfer of allotment for 1938 shall 
not affect apportionment for any subsequent year”, so as 
to make the section read: 

That subsection (h) of section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by inserting, immedi- 
ately after “Secretary” and before the colon, the following: “and 
for the crop year 1938 any part of the acreage allotted to indi- 
vidual farms in the State which it is determined, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, will not be 
planted to cotton in the year for which the allotment is made, 
shall be deducted from the allotments to such farms and may 
be apportioned, in amounts determined by. the Secretary to be 
fair and reasonable, to farms receiving allotments which the Secre- 
tary determines are inadequate and not representative in view of 
the past production of cotton and the acreage diverted from the 
production of cotton on such farms under the agricultural con- 
servation program in the immediately preceding year: Provided, 
That any such transfer of allotment for 1938 shall not affect 
apportionment for any subsequent year.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, that completes 
section 1. There are some objections to section 2, and if it 
is agreeable, I suggest that the Senator from Georgia at this 
time offer his amendment, which is to become section 3. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I call up the amendment 
which I presented yesterday afternoon and which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It is proposed to add a new section 
at the end of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 313 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(f) In the case of flue-cured tobacco, the national quota for 
1938 is increased by a number of pounds required to provide for 
each State, in addition to the State poundage allotment, a poundage 
not in excess of 2 percent of the allotment which shall be appor- 
tioned in amounts which the Secretary determines to be fair and 
reasonable to farms in the State receiving allotments under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, which the Secre- 
tary determines are inadequate. 

“(g) Nothing in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and/or the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, shall be construed to authorize the Secretary to 
limit the poundage allotment made to farms under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to tobacco produced 
upon the acreage allotted to such farms, but each producer of such 
tobacco shall be permitted to plant such acreage as will produce 
his poundage allotment, any excess production to be subject to 
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other applicable provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended.” ` 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the first section of the 
amendment which I have presented is merely a repetition of 
the amendment which was adopted to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 and approved under date of April 7 
last. When the amendment then before the Senate was pro- 
posed to increase the national quota of the cotton acreage 
by 4 percent, I offered an amendment to increase the allot- 
ment for the production of bright flue-cured tobacco, a single 
type of tobacco, without affecting other types of tobacco, by 
an equal percentage, 4 percent. 

In conference the tobacco increase was cut to 2 percent, 
and therefore the first section of my amendment is merely 
to restore the 2 percent which was eliminated in conference 
on the bill which was before the Senate a few days ago. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am trying to get this matter 
straightened out in my mind. Do I understand that these 
quotas, against which the farmers are now complaining, 
have been voted by the farmers themselves? 

Mr. GEORGE. The quotas were voted; yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When were the quotas voted? 

Mr. GEORGE. On the 12th of March. In my State, 
Georgia, the requisite two-thirds of the tobacco producers 
did not ratify the quota. More than one-third of them 
voted against it. But, nevertheless, the tobacco growers in 
other sections—that is the other three States producing this 
type of tobacco—did vote in sufficient numbers to ratify the 
quota as fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. I may say 
to the Senator that since that time, in all these States, the 
flue-cured tobacco growers are anxious for the situation to 
be changed. Individual quotas have been very greatly re- 
duced, and in many instances, tobacco producers in Georgia, 
and in the other States, for that matter, have been limited 
to a fraction of an acre, or 134 acres, or 1% acres, and it 
takes approximately 4 acres to produce a barn of tobacco. 
In other words, it is not. profitable to produce less than a 
barn and to cure less than a barn of tobacco. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question at that point, in line with what the Senator 
from Michigan has asked? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Georgia said that the 
tobacco growers voted for the quota. He did not quite mean 
that. They voted for compliance. Many of them did not 
know what their quota would be, because that is fixed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. GEORGE. A proposal for quota in poundage was sub- 
mitted to the tobacco growers, and two-thirds of the total 
number of producers voting ratified it, but they are claim- 
ing widely that they ratified it under a misapprehension, 
and the quotas actually allocated, actually made to the pro- 
ducers, are wholly inadequate to support the farmers in 
Georgia, as well as other States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely agree with the Sen- 
ator’s viewpoint. I have no quarrel in the world with its 
correctness. I am simply trying to find out if I am right 
in my understanding that the Senator is now proposing, in 
effect, to increase the size of the quota which was previously 
accepted under what is termed a misapprehension. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. Frankly, that is true. I say 
to the Senator that in Georgia at least many tobacco farm- 
ers have been given an allotment which is wholly inadequate 
for the support of the farmer and his family. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What becomes of the utility of the 
system of referendum, and so forth, if within 30 days after 
one of these proposals is so enthusiastically ratified it is to be 
blown wide open again and exploded? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I give an explanation of 
that, if the Senator from Georgia will allow me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina for that purpose. 
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Mr. SMITH. There are two elements or provisions in 
the act. One is the soil erosion and domestic allotment 
provision. That purports to give to each farmer a certain 
amount based on the percentage of his land that he has 
diverted from soil-depleting crops. The other provision per- 
tains to tobacco production. That has no reference what- 
ever to acreage. It deals with poundage. The farmer was 
supposed to get his poundage and then, according to his 
judgment, plant the number of acres which would make his 
poundage. The administrators, ignoring, it seems to me, the 
poundage question, allotted a number of acres under the 
soil erosion and domestic allotment provision, and the acres 
allotted for tobacco production did not take into account the 
farmer’s poundage; the acres allotted would not produce his 
poundage. 

It is perfectly plain under the law, so far as I am able to 
read it, that the administrators should have given each 
farmer his pro rata share of the poundage allotted to his 
State, and left to his judgment the number of acres which 
would produce his poundage. If he should produce in ex- 
cess of that poundage and should attempt to sell it, he would 
be penalized 50 percent of the market price. Therefore, 
he would have the option either of selling his excess and 
accepting the penalty, or he could pick out his indifferent to- 
bacco, which in the terminology of tobacco growing is called 
ground leaves or tips, which is quite a large percentage of 
the crop, and just destroy that, and sell his good tobacco. 
But no man could tell how many acres would be required to 
produce whatever poundage allotment was given him. That 
should have been left to the farmer to decide. If he saw 
fit to make double his poundage he would be penalized in 
the matter of the excess that he attempted to sell. He 
could either destroy it or sell it and accept the penalty. It 
did not, however, affect his right to sell his poundage. But 
the administrators of the tobacco provision are allotting 
acreage rather than poundage, and I am insisting that they 
shall divorce the poundage question entirely from the do- 
mestic allotment provision. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. ‘Then is the Senator saying that in 
the administration of the act the Department has mis- 
construed it? 

Mr. SMITH. They have misconstrued it, so far as my 
idea is concerned. It was a total blunder to inject acreage 
into what we of the committee and in the conference felt 
should be the consideration, so far as flue-cured tobacco was 
concerned. We insisted that production should be upon a 
poundage basis, in connection with which I can have read to 
the Senate a paragraph dealing with that matter. Our 
thought was that production should be wholly on the pound- 
age basis. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the situation, when the 
tebacco farmers voted in the referendum they voted on the 
poundage basis? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that would be satisfactory to them? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator’s statement is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was only when the acreage equation 
was injected after the referendum that confusion was created, 
because acreage and poundage do not harmonize—do not 
synchronize with each other. 

Mr. SMITH. They do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if we could be sure that 
4 acres of tobacco would produce 3,200 pounds in all sections 
where tobacco production is affected by the allotment meas- 
ure, that would be all right, but there can be no assurance in 
advance as to the amount in pounds that any number of 
acres will produce. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask the Senator a question: Suppose 
a grower had previously produced 3,200 pounds, or in excess 
thereof. Then he is entitled to 3,200 pounds to start with. 
Suppose his total poundage, including the 3,200 pounds, was 
10,000 pounds. He must judge the productive capacity of 
his land and all matters pertaining to possible production, 
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and as a prudent man he would plant in excess of what was 
a normal average in order that he would get his 10,000 
pounds. No one but himself could be the judge of the acre- 
age necessary to produce it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No matter what the acreage produces 
which the grower puts into tobacco, from the total poundage 
of that crop he would deduct his 3,200 pounds as free. 

Mr. SMITH. That would be free, and then whatever his 
pro rata share of the remainder is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In 1 year it might take 15 acres to pro- 
duce 10,000 pounds and in another year 10 acres. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that no one can know how many acres 
be required to produce 3,200 pounds until he has produced 

em. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It all depends upon the stand, as it is 
called, and on the season. 

Mr. SMITH. That was the reason why the tobacco provi- 
sion was based on poundage. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator think the pending 
proposal will cure the situation, or does he think that when 
it is put in operation, and the farmers find out what hap- 
pens to them, we shall have to cure the resulting situation? 

Mr. SMITH. I think if the production is placed on the 
poundage basis, and if it is left to the judgment of the pro- 
ducer how much acreage he shall see fit to plant in order 
to produce that amount, it would tend largely toward set- 
tling this controversy. It might, happen, as the Senator 
from Georgia and those familiar with the question know, 
that a farmer would be given a certain acreage, but he would 
be entitled to a poundage that such acreage could not pos- 
sibly produce. Therefore we have divorced production from 
acreage and put it on a poundage basis. As I recall, the 
flue-cured tobacco growers were allotted 705,000,000 pounds, 
to be distributed among the flue-curing States. That was 
not very greatly less than the 1937 crop. But instead of 
putting it on the poundage basis, it was placed on the soil- 
erosion and domestic-allotment basis, and the farmer was 
given his tobacco quota based on acreage. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, what I am chiefly 
interested in is the nature of the referendum. The Senator 
will recall the long argument we had as to the sufficiency of 
the process of a referendum under the bill. Is it possible 
that a referendum can be held in respect to a given com- 
modity, which misleads the producers of that commodity? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think the producers were misled in 
reference to the tobacco provision. I think they thought 
that they would get their poundage, and be allowed to plant 
whatever acreage in their judgment. would produce the 
poundage, in view of the fact that if they produced in excess 
of their poundage allotment, there would be a 50-percent 
penalty on the market price. The farmer would have the 
option either to sort out his indifferent tobacco and destroy 
it, or keep it and sell only his poundage of good tobacco. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Suppose the farmers had known 
precisely how the allotment was going to operate. Would 
they have voted against the application of the law? 

Mr. SMITH. I think they would have voted against it 
1 ae thought the acreage element was to be involved 

it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, if they had known 
how it was going to work, they would have voted “no” 
instead of “yes”? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. I hope we shall make it 
so fair that they will know exactly what the law says. In 
my opinion, the amendment is in accordance with what the 
farmers voted for. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not care to add anything to what the 
Senator from South Carolina has said, except that the 
amendment merely adds 2 percent to the flue-cured pound- 
age. It also provides that the grower may produce his full 
poundage allotment, and is not restricted to the acreage 
allotment in producing his poundage allotment; but if he 
produces in excess of his poundage allotment, the excess 
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quantity becomes subject to all the applicable provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the situation would be the 
same as if no acreage allotment had been provided. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The situation would be the same as if no 
acreage allotment had been provided, and the farmer were 
allotted his 3,200 pounds. 

Let me see if I understand the 2-percent feature. As I 
understand, the bill originally provided for 4 percent; and in 
the House, or in conference, it was reduced to 2 percent. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
offered an amendment providing for 4 percent in excess of 
what the bill provided. The conferees reduced it to 2 percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment restores the percentage 
to 4 percent, as it was in the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senator’s amendment applied only 
to flue-cured tobacco, as I understand? 

Mr. GEORGE. Only flue-cured tobacco. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect would the amendment have 
upon the situation with respect to other types of tobacco, 
such as dark-fired tobacco, in which Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Tennessee are interested? 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendment would not affect any 
other type of tobacco. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know it would not affect other types 
in the matter of the poundage provisions and allocations; 
but what indirect effect would it have upon the price or the 
surplus of the other types of tobacco which may compete 
with flue-cured tobacco? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it would have any material 
effect, upon the price, because the bright flue-cured tobacco 
is used exclusively for certain kinds of cigarettes. It is a 
distinct type, standing by itself. 

I am also advised that there is a demand for the wu 
flue-cured tobacco, particularly for foreign consumption, in 
excess of the poundage which we can produce this year under 
the quota named. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The reason why I inquire is that the sug- 
gestion has been made that other types of tobacco be in- 
cluded. I think the Senator from Virginia contemplates an 
amendment to include dark-fired tobacco. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should have no objection to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is difficult to know, on the spur of the 
moment, without any previous investigation or knowledge, 
what effect dealing with one type of tobacco may have upon 
another type with which it may compete. While the bright 
flue-cured tobacco is used for a certain type of cigarettes, 
there are other types of bright tobacco, not flue-cured, which 
go into cigarettes; and in a sense the different types compete 
with one another. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite true; but the prices of the 
cigarettes are different, and I think the various types of 
tobacco carry very definite prices applicable to those par- 
ticular types. I should have no objection to including other 
types of tobacco, provided the States which produce such 
types desire such an amendment. Other types of tobacco are 
not produced in Georgia for commercial purposes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

' Mr. BYRD. Dark-fired tobacco is produced in three 
States, namely, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. I have 
conferred with the Senators from those States; and with 
the approval of the Senator from Georgia I offer an amend- 
ment applying the same increase to dark-fired tobacco, add- 
ing after the word “tobacco” the words “including dark-fired 
tobacco.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. I should like to know again, in this instance, 
whether the farmers who voted for the quotas are already 
dissatisfied with the results of their referendum and want to 
change the rules of the game which they so recently ap- 
proved. 
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Mr. BYRD. I will say frankly to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that great dissatisfaction exists in Virginia with respect 
to the acreage allotments which have just been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture. The referendum was 
held in Virginia before those acreage allotments were an- 
nounced. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, the referendum was 
held on a poundage basis, and not on an acreage basis. 

Mr. BYRD. It was held on a poundage basis, but the De- 
partment has based the allotment on an acreage basis as 
well as a poundage basis. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator mean that the 
referendum did not authentically present the problem to the 
farmers? 

Mr. BYRD. Iam unable to answer that question. 

Mr. GEORGE. If I may answer the question, the refer- 
endum presented a national poundage quota, to be divided 
among the States producing particular types of tobacco. 
When the allocation was actually made, the Department 
went back to the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, and, applying the provisions of that act, first allotted 
the acreage to the producers of the several types of tobacco— 
certainly so far as the flue-cured tobacco is concerned—but 
as yet has made no allotment of the poundage so far as I 
am advised. However, it is absolutely certain that in Georgia 
hundreds and hundreds of acreage allotments cannot pos- 
sibly produce the poundage allotment, when made according 
to law and the quota originally fixed by the Secretary in 
his submission of the referendum, to wit, 705,000,000 pounds 
of bright flue-cured tobacco. That amount, of course, would 
be divided among the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and an area in Florida. f 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it possible to answer the question 
categorically as to whether or not the farmers were misled in 
ee the proposition submitted to them on the refer- 
endum 

Mr. GEORGE. No allocation was made to the individual 
farmers at the time of holding the referendum. If the 
farmer was a producer of bright flue-cured tobacco, all he 
knew was that the national quota was fixed at 705,000,000 
pounds, He assumed that the quota would be allocated to 
him in terms of pounds, and that he could elect to plant 
enough to produce his poundage allotment, and if he over- 
produced the excess would be subject to the penalties pro- 
vided in the act. That is, he could destroy the excess, or he 
could store it in a warehouse, or he could sell it and pay the 
penalty of 50 percent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina that if the farmer had known 
precisely what was to happen to him he would have voted 
“no” instead of “yes”? 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree, because I think the farmer is 
still a man of good judgment. The tobacco farmers in 
Georgia voted against the proposal because they were not 
willing to take a “pig in a poke” chance on how the na- 
tional quota would actually work out when distributed 
among the individual farmers. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Does not that leave the whole ref- 
erendum process under the recent act not only in jeopardy 
but almost completely indefensible? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should not say it is left wholly inde- 
fensible; but I do say, with respect to the quota fixed for 
1938, that the farmer believed, and had the right to believe, 
under the Agricultural Control Act of 1938, that his quota 
would be given to him in pounds rather ‘than acres. The 
quota has worked out most unsatisfactorily, particularly 
when the acreage allotted in so many cases is necessarily 
incapable of producing a fair and equitable allotment when 
the poundage allocation is made to the same farmer. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I sympathize with the Senator’s 
effort to correct this particular difficulty with the law. I 
only regret that it is impossible for us to anticipate a simple 
method of offsetting the rising tide of protest from our sec- 
tion of the country against what the farmers are now just 
commencing to realize is going to happen to them. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This amendment was presented yester- 
day, and I have not heard from the dark-fired tobacco 
growers of Tennessee. I should appreciate it very much if 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] would accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], so 
that I may communicate with the tobacco farmers in my 
State, and the matter may go to conference and be worked 
out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia. I did not originally 
include dark-fired tobacco, because it is not grown in my 
State, and I did not wish to trespass upon a field in which I 
had no information. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Before accepting the amendment, I yield 
to the Senator from Vermont, because he may wish to ask 
some questions on this particular point. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask about 
the scope of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia. Although we raise tobacco in Vermont, and have 
done so for years, I am not especially acquainted with the 
subject. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 excluded 
cigar filler type No. 41 from any marketing quota, under that 
act. I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia whether his 
amendment, if adopted, would affect cigar tobacco in any 
way? 

Mr. GEORGE. It would not affect it at all. The particu- 
lar type of tobacco grown in the Connecticut Valley and in 
the Senator’s State is a cigar tobacco, usually a wrapper 
tobacco, and neither the dark-fired tobacco nor the bright 
flue-cured tobacco is in competition so far as price is con- 
cerned with tobacco grown in the Connecticut Valley. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will modify the amend- 
ment which I have offered by including the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia, 

Mr. BYRD. I appreciate very much the willingness of the 
Senator from Georgia. I desire, however, to change the 
wording merely to make it conform exactly as it should to 
the purpose intended. After the word “tobacco”, in line 4, 
add the words “dark fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. President, I now offer the amendment, as modified, in 
the hope that it may be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, as 
modified. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is this the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina, as amended by 
the Senator from Georgia? . 

Mr. GEORGE. I may say to the Senator from Oregon 
that the amendment which I had printed yesterday included 
the amendment which the Senator from South Carolina de- 
sired to offer; and this morning, upon reading it, he is con- 
tent to stand upon this amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Then the Senator from South Carolina has 
not offered the amendment he suggested yesterday? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. The second paragraph of the amend- 
ment which I offered covers the matter that the Senator from 
South Carolina wished to have corrected. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator from Georgia going to 
modify his amendment to include the offer made by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I have already accepted the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia. I have no objection to 
it, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. Does that cover the whole tobacco field in 
all of its varieties? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; just the two particular types of 
tobacco. 

Mr. McNARY. What are the types? 

Mr. GEORGE. Flue-cured and dark-fired. 

Mr. McNARY. Flue-cured and dark-fired? 
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Mr. GEORGE. Dark-fired tobacco is not a cigarette to- 
bacco, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to make a statement in 
reference to the explanation I made a few moments ago. I 
drew an amendment to cure the defect as to acreage and 
poundage, in collaboration with the Senator from Georgia, 
but he and I have agreed upon the amendment which is now 
proposed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in connection with this discussion subsections (a), (b), and 
(e) of section 313 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
which appear on page 19 of that act, so that anyone who 
may read this discussion may know definitely what the law 
provides in reference to poundage in the growing of tobacco. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sec. 313. (a) The national marketing quota for tobacco estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of section 312, less the amount 
to be allotted under subsection (c) of this section, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the several States on the basis of 
the total production of tobacco in each State during the 5 calendar 
years immediately 5 the calendar year in which the quota 
is proclaimed (plus, in applicable years, the normal production on 
the net acreage diverted under previous agricultural adjustment 
and conservation programs), with such adjustments as are deter- 
mined to be necessary to make correction for abnormal conditions 
of production, for small farms, and for trends in production, giving 
due consideration to seed-bed and other plant diseases during such 

5-year period: Provided, however, That to prevent in any case too 
sharp and sudden reduction in acreage of tobacco production in 
any State, the marketing quota for flue-cured tobacco for any State 
for any marketing year shall not be reduced to a point less than 
75 percent of the production of flue-cured tobacco in such State for 
the year 1937. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide, through the local committees, 
for the allotment of the marketing quota for any State among the 
farms on which tobacco is produced on the basis of the following: 
Past marketing of tobacco, making due allowance for drought, 
flood, hail, other abnormal weather conditions, plant bed, and other 
diseases; land, labor, and equipment available for the production 
of tobacco; crop-rotation practices; and the soil and other physical 
factors affecting the production of tobacco: Provided, That, except 
for farms on which for the first time in 5 years tobacco is pro- 
duced to be marketed in the marketing year for which the quota 
is effective, the marketing quota for any farm shall not be less 
than the smaller of either (1) 3,200 pounds, in the case of fiue- 
cured tobacco, and 2,400 pounds in the case of other kinds of 
tobacco, or (2) the average tobacco production for the farm during 
the preceding 3 years, plus the average normal production of any 
tobacco acreage diverted under agricultural adjustment and con- 
servation programs during such preceding 3 years. 

(e) The Secretary shall provide, through local committees, for 
the allotment of not in excess of 5 percent of the national mar- 
keting quota (1) to farms in any State, whether it has a State 
quota or not, on which for the first time in 5 years tobacco is 
produced to be marketed in the year for which the quota is effec- 
tive, and (2) for further increase of allotments to small 
farms pursuant to the proviso in subsection (b) of this section 
on the basis of the following: Land, labor, and equipment avail- 
able for the production of tobacco; crop-rotation practices; and 
the soil and other physical factors affecting the production of 
tobacco: Provided, That farm marketing quotas established pur- 
suant to this subsection for farms on which tobacco is produced 
for the first time in 5 years shall not exceed 75 percent of the 
farm marketing quotas established pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section for farms which are similar with respect to the fol- 
lowing: Land, labor, and equipment available for the production 
of tobacco, crop-rotation practices, and the soil and other physical 
factors affecting the production of tobacco. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a further question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The discussion thus far has been 
entirely relating to the tobacco section of the bill. The bill 
itself primarily undertakes to cure the cotton situation. Do 
we confront the same situation with respect to cotton as 
regards the misunderstanding on the part of the farmer 
when he votes in a referendum? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think the situation was misunder- 
stood, because what was proposed by the Department was 
known to all the cotton growers of America, that they should 
plant so as not to exceed as the ultimate limit about 11,500,- 
000 bales. The proposition was first 10,000,000 bales. Then 
certain exceptions were incorporated which would make the 
possible quota something slightly in excess of 11,000,000 bales. 
The Senator from Michigan and all others familiar with this 
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situation know that that presented a tremendous, drastic cut, 
from 19,000,000 bales to 10,000,000 bales. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would the Senator make the same 
answer regarding cotton that he did regarding tobacco, 
namely, that if the cotton farmer had known precisely what 
was to have happened to him he would have voted “no” in- 
stead of “yes”? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I think the cotton farmer knew exactly 
what the situation was. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, why the necessity for a 
change if he has gotten exactly what he voted for? Why 
should he not take it? 

Mr. SMITH. There is no change in reference to cotton. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Michigan that the trouble in my State in the 
case of cotton is that in many of the counties farmers do not 
want to grow cotton on the acreage that has been allotted, 
while other farmers who want to grow cotton have insufficient 
allotments. What we want to do is to allow the “frozen acres” 
to be reallotted to the cotton growers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Who is to blame for those “frozen 
acres” and for the rules and regulations under which that 
situation occurred? 

Mrs. CARAWAY. The Senator, I think, knows who is to 
blame for that situation. Perhaps it was not foreseen when 
we wrote the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How would the Senator from Arkan- 
sas answer the question as to whether or not if the farmers 
had known how it was to operate in their States they would 
have voted “yes” or “no”? 

Mrs. CARAWAY. I think our people were very much in 
favor of having a control program, a program with teeth in 
it. That is exactly what they said, but they did not know 
when the allotments were made that in some counties where 
not so much cotton is grown many farmers would not want to 
use their allotments, and thus that our State would be de- 
barred from the cotton acreage to which it is entitled. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask again, if all that had been 
known in advance, would the farmers have voted “yes” or 
“no”? 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Of course, I am not a mind reader, and 
I cannot say as to that. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me answer the Senator 
from Michigan. I desire the Senator and the Senate to get a 
clear picture of the cotton situation. A State is allotted so 
many acres. When the allotments are made, a certain farmer 
says, “I am not going to plant any cotton this year”; but he is 
given his allotment, just the same, according to the law, al- 
though he does not want any cotton acreage this year and is 
not going to plant cotton. 

In some States the acres thus allotted which are not used 
by the individual farmers amount to many thousands. The 
farmers change their minds; they do not plant any cotton. 
The State has a total cotton acreage allotment. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the law be so modified so that if I do not want 
my acreage, rather than let the State lose it entirely, will it 
be permissible to distribute that acreage to other farmers who 
desire to produce cotton, so that the State will have its total 
acreage? That is all there is to it. 

To my astonishment in one of the States—I think Okla- 
homa—the farmers preferred to plant wheat and not utilize 
their cotton acreage. Therefore, Oklahoma stands to lose 
thousands of acres which otherwise would be planted to cot- 
ton, if the State is not allowed to take that part of its quota 
allotted to individual farmers who are not going to use it and 
distribute it among other farmers. That is all there is to this 
proposal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I sympathize with all 
those necessities, and I merely say again that the cotton 
farmer and the tobacco farmer are fortunate that Congress is 
still in session and can catch up with their disillusionment. 
I only wish we could put a basket clause in the bill so that 
the remainder of the disillusioned farmers could be taken 
care of when their moment of sorrow arrives. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to state 
that the basis of the farm relief bill, and the principles incor- 
porated in it, were introduced during the extra session. We 
went all over the country with the bill and explained it and 
the principles it embodies. We came back aware of the fact 
that an overwhelming majority of the farmers who came to 
the meetings wanted the bill which was passed. I told them 
then at every meeting, and I now repeat, “Whatever you, in 
your judgment, want, I am going to try to give it to you, 
regardless of my judgment.” I came back here, and the com- 
mittee, as nearly as it could, conformed to what was requested 
by the farmers throughout the country not only in the case 
of cotton but in the case of the five major commodities covered 
by the bill. Whatever dissatisfaction has occurred arises 
from the bill as enacted, and is not to be charged to any mem- 
ber of my committee or the subcommittee. The bill as passed 
is what the farmers asked for. I do not think the adminis- 
tration has carried out, so far as tobacco is concerned, the 
real purport of the bill, but as to the cotton provisions they 
have carried them out according to law. Each farmer has 
been apportioned his acreage for cotton. Some of them did 
not want it after they got it. They said it might be that in 
another year they would take it, but this year they did not 
want it. The only question in reference to cotton is, Shall 
what are called the “frozen acres,” that is, acres allotted to 
farmers who did not want to use them, be redistributed so 
that the State will not lose its acreage in cotton? . 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, the growers of flue-cured 
tobacco in Florida are very much incensed over the allotment 
that has been made to them; in fact, I think there is almost 
unanimous disapproval of the allotment which they had to 
take. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator how they 
voted in the referendum? 

Mr. ANDREWS. They voted against it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. They voted against it? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My hat is off to them. 

Mr. ANDREWS. It is necessary to plant at least 4 acres 
of flue-cured tobacco in order to approach an economic suc- 
cess, but the farmers have been cut below such an acreage. 
This amendment will to a very large extent rectify a grave 
injustice to many hundreds of growers in my State; and I 
hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from Georgia. Would the effect of the amend- 
ment be to increase the poundage represented. by the 
amount involved in the referendum of farmers? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it would. 

Mr. POPE. About how much? 

Mr. GEORGE. If this amendment should be adopted 
and finally become law, it would increase the total pound- 
age 4 percent, just as has been done in the case of cotton. 
By an amendment made in early April, cotton acreage was 
increased 4 percent, and, therefore, the quota for each State 
was increased 4 percent. At the same time I offered the 
amendment increasing the tobacco poundage by 4 percent; 
but in conference the amendment which I offered was cut 
in half, and the percentage was reduced to 2 percent. This 
amendment merely brings it back to 4 percent. 

Mr. SMITH. An increase of 2 percent over what is 
already in the law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Over what is already in the law—an ad- 
ditional 2 percent—making a total increase of 4 percent in 
the case of flue-cured tobacco and of cotton. 

I will say to the Senator that even a 4-percent increase 
in poundage on the basis of 705,000,000 pounds, would not 
be an extraordinary increase, because the reduction under 
the 1937 production is something like 150,000,000 pounds in 
the quota fixed. I should like to say also to the Senator 
that until now, at least, flue-cured tobacco has sold at 
parity and is now approximately at parity price, and there 
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is not an immediate emergency condition so far as to- 
bacco is concerned. It is fair to say, however, that those 
in the Department charged with the administration of the 
law anticipate, if there is not some reduction in this year’s 
production, a situation in which the price will fall below 
parity. 

Mr. POPE. I should like to ask another question. As I 
understood, in the first place the Department came to the 
conclusion that a referendum was not necessary as to flue- 
cured tobacco for this year, but subsequently an amendment 
was offered and adopted by the Senate providing for a 
referendum for this year. Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think that is correct. I think 

there was some thought, at least on the part of some, that 
a quota for 1938 was not absolutely imperative; but the bill 
provided for a quota, and the quota was fixed in poundage 
at 705,000,000 pounds, according to my recollection. 
Mr. POPE. I will say to the Senator that I have no ob- 
jection at all to his amendment. In fact, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] and the others who sat in the 
conference agreed that the tobacco men, those who were 
primarily interested in tobacco, such as Representative Kerr 
in the House, and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH], and others in the Senate, should write their own 
ticket, so to speak. The legislation was enacted. Those 
who were primarily interested in wheat and corn went along 
with whatever the tobacco men themselves wanted, and the 
same thing was also true about cotton. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and others primarily interested in 
cotton had their way with reference to cotton legislation. 
Those who represented the corn and wheat sections of the 
country went along; so that the tobacco men got exactly 
what they wanted in the bill, and I think the cotton men did, 
too, when they agreed. 

So far as I am concerned, while I am interested in the 
entire program, being primarily interested in wheat, I say 
again that I am for whatever the Senators representing the 
tobacco section want. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is no great increase. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Georgia as to the number of pounds by which 
this amendment will increase the allotment—the 2 percent 
about which the Senator spoke? 

Mr. GEORGE. The 2 percent will be an increase of 
poundage of 705,000,000 pounds, and will represent a total 
increase over the quota actually fixed of 4 percent on 
705,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator one 
other question, if the Senator pleases. Will this increased 
allotment of 4 percent be used to deal with specific cases 
in which there is apparent injustice in the administration 
of the law, or will it be spread out over all tobacco farmers, 
so that a man who may have had an allotment, we will say, 
of 4 acres, would receive a larger allotment? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is left in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary to allocate it where the present allotment is inequitable 
and inadequate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma a question in reference to the cotton amend- 
ment, but I have no objection to the disposition of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator from Arkansas. I 
shall be glad to have a vote on the amendment, Mr; Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether his amendment involves a statutory lien? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; it does not. The amendment is appli- 
cable simply to two types of tobacco and involves no lien. 

Mr. KING. Does it increase the contributions which the 
Federal Government will have to pay to tobacco growers? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all. 


Mr. KING. Is not this situation a confession of the 
tyranny and the oppression and the inadequacy of the so- 
called farm act which we passed a short time ago? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hardly think that is a 
question, but I have frankly said that, so far as the allot- 
ments made to the producers of Bright flue-cured tobacco 
are concerned, they are wholly inadequate. They have been 
made on an acreage basis first, when they should have been 
made on a poundage basis; and in many cases the acreage 
will not produce the poundage allotment to which the farm- 
ers are entitled. Therefore, the amendment is intended 
merely to correct both of those situations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Greorce], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I desire to interrogate the 
Senator from Oklahoma on the cotton section of the main 
amendment offered by him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on 
the adoption of section 2, which appears to be a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I had understood that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barkey] had requested that section 2 
be passed over until we finish other portions of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Until the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia had been disposed of. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have an amendment which I do not 
think will provoke any difficulty, and I should like to have it 
adopted before the general debate on these other matters is 
begun. I call up, if I may, with the consent of the Senator 
from Arkansas, the amendment which I have pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert, as section 4, 
the following: 

In carrying out the provisions of the Third Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1937, and section 381 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, relating to cotton price- 
adjustment payments with respect to the 1937 cotton crop, in 
order to accelerate such payments the Secretary shall, notwithstand- 
ing said provisions, (1) treat all cotton not sold prior to September 
10, 1937, as if it had been sold on a date when the average price 
of seven-eights-inch Middling cotton on the 10 designated spot- 
cotton markets was less than 9 cents per pound; (2) make payment 
on the basis of applications on forms prescribed by the Secretary 
which have been filed prior to July 16, 1938, as prescribed in regu- 
lations issued by him, by the producers, or the 1937 operator, or 
other person designated pursuant to such regulations, on behalf of 
all the producers on the farm in 1937; (3) make payment to pro- 
ducers upon the producer’s certification that he is engaged in 
producing cotton in 1938 and has complied with the requirements 
as defined in said section 381 (a), or is not engaged in producing 
cotton in 1938, and upon his agreeing therein to refund the pay- 
ment forthwith upon demand in case it is subsequently found that 
he has failed to comply with the requirements as defined herein 
and in said section 381 (a); and (4) make payments, as soon as 
practicable, on the basis of his estimate of the amounts which 
will be covered by the applications to be filed prior to July 16, 
1938, and of the funds to be used out of the appropriation for 
the necessary administrative expenses of making the cotton price 
adjustment payments 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, according to 
the present law, if the cotton farmers conform they are 
entitled to 2 cents per pound subsidy. That is the law 
today. The money has been appropriated. This amend- 
ment has for its purpose only speeding up the payment of 
the 2-cents-per-pound subsidies. 

So far as I know, the committee has no objection to the 
amendment, and instead of having objection is in favor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture favors the amendment, and I have here a letter from 
the Department. The money is already appropriated, or 
is already authorized, and the only effect of the amend- 
ment is to allow the Secretary to go ahead and prepare 
to make the payments at the present time instead of waiting 


until November or December next, when it will be covered 
up with the adjustments of 1938. I hope there will be no 
objection. 

I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp the letter from 
the Secretary, which is very brief. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. May 4, 1938. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 


United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: Attached is copy of a letter from the 
Secretary to Senator E. D. SMITH, dated March 15, regarding modi- 
fications of the of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 pertaining to cotton price-adjustment payments. 

The suggestions handed you yesterday are further modifica- 
tions of draft No. 2, referred to in the Secretary’s letter to Senator 
Smrra. These would greatly expedite 1937 cotton price-adjust- 
ment payments, which under present legislation cannot be made 
until all cotton farms have been measured and actual perform- 
ance determined. 


Sincerely yours, : 
I. W. DUGGAN, 
Director, Southern Division. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Do I understand that the committee 
accepts the amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. I am not expressing any objection at this 
time, but I want to see if I understand the provisions of the 
amendment, and its application. 

I recall that when the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
before the Senate the past winter this provision brought in 
by the conferees was not contained in the original bill as 
reported by the committee—that is, the measure authorized 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to take over, of the crop 
of 1937, about 6,000,000 bales of cotton on which had been 
loaned 9 cents per pound. It also authorized the same Fed- 
eral organization to advance 2 cents per pound to the growers 
of the cotton represented by the 6,000,000 bales. 

There was at that time about 1 cent per pound due in the 
way of storage and insurance, making the total sum to come 
to the growers 12 cents a pound, which was based upon about 
an 8-cent market. 

Mr. President, that was purely a subsidy, and I spoke on 
that during the time the agricultural adjustment measure 
was before us. I pointed out that the iniquitous feature was 
not that subsidies were being given, but another provision 
which provided that title should pass to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; and they are inhibited under the pro- 
visions of the statute from selling in 1939 more than 350,000 
bales of the 6,000,000 bales. They cannot sell it all until the 
expiration of 5 years, and not more than a million and a half 
bales in any 1 year. That provision, of course, is made in 
order to stagger the flow of this cotton into current markets. 

If I understand the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas, and if I interpret it correctly, he does not change 
the provisions of the statute at all as to the limitation of 
time within which the cotton can be sold. That is in the 
law, it is a part of the law. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. In just a moment. In his amendment the 
Senator from Texas does not attempt to cure what I think 
were the iniquities and the inequities of the original A. A. A. 
Act. He is willing to take advantage of the subsidy, and I 
am not complaining about that. He wants to do it quicker 
than is provided for in the act. 

In the act, after the title to cotton produced in 1937 is 
transferred to the Commodity Credit Corporation, upon 
which the Government loaned a sum in excess of its market 
price, we also subsidized by adding 2 cents a pound, with the 
restriction that the Corporation would not for a period of 
5 years sell this cotton, which had been transferred by giving 
possession and title to this Federal corporation. 

As I recall, in the original act the title to the 6,000,000 
bales of cotton which had been hypothecated by the Govern- 
ment was to be transferred not later than July 15, 1938. 
Has July 15 of this year been fixed as the date of the trans- 
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fer of the title of this cotton to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. That should be known. That is an impor- 
tant fact. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My amendment does not in anywise 
modify the law. 1 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It has nothing on earth to do with the 
loan on the cotton as such. 

Mr. McNARY. If I understand the law—and I believe I 
do; I thought I understood it when it was before us, but I 
have become more confused as I have indulged the spirit of 
retrospection—if I understand, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Texas would hasten the payment on this hypothe- 
cated cotton of 1937, the title of which will pass to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in July. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, my amendment does not refer particularly to the 
cotton upon which loans were granted any more than to the 
cotton upon which no loans were granted. All in the world 
the amendment does is to provide a speeding up of the time 
of payment. It does not change the existing law in any 
respect, except to make it possible for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to pay the 2-cent bounty payments now instead 
of next fall. In fact, the Secretary recommends this amend- 
ment, and points out that in the case of cotton, after a 
farmer has planted for 1938 and files a statement that he has, 
and it is verified that he has planted only his quota, that is 
in substance a compliance, It is all conditioned on the farm- 
ers complying with the 1938 program, and when the Secretary 
determines those facts he will be allowed to go ahead and pay 
under existing law. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. Perhaps I have not 
made myself clear. The Senator speaks generally of the 
cotton produced in the crop year of 1937. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Of that crop, 6,000,000 bales were im- 
pounded, and the title has now been transferred to the Fed- 
eral Government, and upon that 12 cents has been advanced. 
Is all the cotton, including the 6,000,000 bales, upon which 
9 cents was advanced, and on which the 2-cent subsidy was 
provided in the A. A. A., included in the Senator’s amend- 
ment, or is it free cotton, outside of that which has now been 
transferred to the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. SMITH. I offered an amendment to the law providing 
that the Government should make an advance on the 
6,000,000 bales, and that was declared illegal, and is not now 
contemplated in the law. My amendment provided that if 
the holder of the cotton turned over his equity to the Govern- 
ment, the Government would immediately advance him 2 
cents of the promised 3 cents. That is all out. The law as 
it now stands has promised a subsidy to the producers of 
cotton in 1937, providing they subscribe to the present law. 
The Department adjudged that about July 15 would be the 
time when they could ascertain whether or not a grower had 
conformed. The amendment now before us provides that 
when the grower has planted his cotton, and certainly has 
or has not complied, he be given the 2 cents as soon as they 
can prepare the formula. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that may be a correct state- 
ment. I am not opposing the amendment. I wanted to as- 
certain whether the amendment, applying as it does to the 
whole crop of 1937, contemplated the 6,000,000 bales which 
received a subsidy under the original A. A. A. Act passed this 
past winter. 

Mr. SMITH. The Comptroller General ruled that that was 
not in conformity with other laws, and the provision as to the 
6,000,000 bales and all that it entails, went out, so that it is no 
longer the law. 

Mr. McNARY. Then that law has been repealed by the 
Comptroller General’s opinion? 

Mr. SMITH. Les. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Only that portion of the law which took 
title over the 6,000,000 bales. In other words, as to the six 
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and a half million bales, as I understand, it is still loan cotton, 
but it belongs to the grower. My amendment would take care 
of every farmer who had a crop in 1937, regardless of whether 
he borrowed or whether he did not, if he comes within the 
terms of the law. All my amendment does is to facilitate the 
payment when the Secretary has determined that the farmer 
in 1938 in fact complied in his planting. 

Mr. McNARY. I want the able Senator from Texas to 
understand that I am not objecting. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand. 

Mr. McNARY. I am inquiring about the source of the six 
and a half million bales which were impounded, and the title 
of which, under the law, was to be transferred to this Fed- 
eral corporation, and which law has subsequently been re- 
pealed by the edict of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand the cotton has been re- 
stored to its former status and is now simply loan cotton, 
title of which is in the owners, the producer originally, and 
with the 2-cent loan on it, so it does not change the status 
of the producer’s right at all. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, this does affect the whole crop, in- 
cluding the six and a half million bales? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I am interested to know about the Comp- 
troller General’s opinion. I did not know he had the au- 
thority to overrule a statute passed by the Congress which 
specifically provides that the title of this cotton should pass 
to the Government in lieu of a consideration heretofore paid, 
namely, 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me suggest to the Senator, who is a 
very eminent lawyer 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Since the Government and the owner 
are both parties to a contract, it is possible that the Comp- 
troller General held that Congress of its own act cannot pass 
the title. I do not know what he held; I have not read his 
opinion. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the grower receive the 2-cent subsidy 
allotted under this amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. He will. There is no distinction be- 
tween the man who has his bale of cotton, or who has sold 
it, and the man who has borrowed on it. But there are some 
provisions under which he will not receive the full amount, 
because there is not sufficient money available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas of Utah in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] to insert a new sec- 
tion at the end of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should like to address my- 
self for a few minutes to section 1 of the bill which seeks to 
amend subsection (h) of section 344, being the amendment to 
the original farm bill which was adopted on April 7, 1938. 
In order to make absolutely clear to the Senate what I am 
trying to do by an amendment I shall propose, I wish to 
refer to paragraph (d) of section 344 of the original farm 
act, which is found on page 30 of the act of February 16, 
1938. In connection with my remarks I should like to have 
subsection (d) printed in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(d) The allotment apportioned to the county under subsection 
(c) (1), plus any amount allotted to the county under subsection 
(e), shall be apportioned by the Secretary, through the local com- 
ne among the farms within the county on the following 

(1) To each farm on which cotton has been planted during any of 
13 ees 3 years there shall be allotted the smaller of the fol- 

(A) Five acres; or 

(B) The highest number of acres planted to cotton (plus the 
cres diverted from the production of cotton under the agricul- 
tural adjustment or conservation programs) in any year of such 
8-year period; 

(2) Not more than 3 percent of the amount remaining, after 


making the allotments provided for under paragraph (1), shall be 
allotted, upon such basis as the Secretary deems fair and equitable, 
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to farms (other than farms to which an allotment has been made 
under paragraph (1) (B)) to which an allotment of not exceed- 
5 15 acres may be made under other provisions of this subsection; 
an 

(3) The remainder of the total amount available to the county 
shall be allotted to farms on which cotton has been planted during 
any of the previous 3 years (except farms to which an allotment 
has been made under paragraph (1) (B)). The allotment to each 
farm under this paragraph, together with the amount of the allot- 
ment to such farm under paragraph (1) (A), shall be a prescribed 
percentage (which percentage shall be the same for all such 
farms in the county or administrative area) of the acreage, during 
the preceding year, on the farm which is tilled annually or in 
regular rotation, excluding from such acreage the acres devoted to 
the production of wheat, tobacco, or rice for market or for feeding 
to livestock for market: Provided, however, That if a farm would be 
allotted under this paragraph an acreage, together with the amount 
of the allotment to such farm under paragraph (1) (A), in excess 
of the largest acreage planted to cotton plus the acreage diverted 
from the production of cotton under the agricultural adjustment 
or conservation program during any of the preceding 3 years, the 
acreage allotment for such farm shall not exceed such largest 
acreage so planted and diverted in any such year. 

Mr. MILLER. Subsection (d) was amended on February 
7, 1938, and subsection (h), which is now being sought to 
be amended, was part of that amendment. Subsection (h) 
cf the amendment of April 7, 1938, down to the point at 
which the amendment in section 1 of the pending bill is 
proposed to be added, reads as follows: 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this section, the 
cotton-acreage allotment for any farm for each of the years 1938 
and 1939, after making the allotments provided in subsection (g), 
shall be increased by such amount as may be necessary to provide 
an allotment of not less than 50 percent of the sum of the acreage 
planted in cotton in 1937 and the acreage diverted from cotton 
production in 1937 under the agricultural conservation program, as 
determined for each farm in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary. 

At that point it is proposed to insert the provision in sec- 
tion 1 of the pending measure. 

Under subsection (d) of the present law, which has been 
set forth in the Recorp, there was provided a minimum of 
5 acres to each farm, or— 

The highest number of acres planted to cotton (plus the acres 
diverted from the production of cotton under the agricultural 
adjustment and conservation programs) in any year of such 3-year 
period. 

What is causing the confusion and trouble now is that 
when the allotment of the acreage was made to the county, 
the law being arbitrary, had to be made to each individual 
farm. The proposed amendment seeks to loosen the frozen 
acreage under that arbitrary allotment. I wish to suggest to 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] that on line 12 
of page 1 of the pending bill he accept an amendment, after 
the word “farms,” inserting the words “in the same county.” 

I will state the purpose of my proposed amendment. The 
acreage allotment of so many acres was made to each county. 
That allotment was made in accordance with the entire pro- 
duction of the cotton acreage in the county, and it was 
equitable and fair, but it was only when the administrators 
undertook to parcel the county acreage out to the individual 
farms that the frozen acreage situation was confronted. By 
requiring the allotment to be made to the farms in the par- 
ticular country, no injustice is done. Each county still re- 
tains its original allotment, and the only change which is 
made is to release the frozen acreage and give it to the farms 
in the county. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This particular amendment 
was considered in the committee. In some of the border 
States which produce both cotton and wheat and, in addition, 
corn and alfalfa and other crops, the farmers planted so as 
to produce those crops which promised to bring the greatest 
return. Last fall, when the time came for sowing wheat, 
cotton was selling in my State at 41⁄2, 5, and 6 cents a pound, 
and wheat was selling for around a dollar a bushel. So last 
fall a number of farmers, believing they would have a better 
chance to make a crop and get something for it by sowing 
wheat, abandoned the idea of planting cotton and sowed 
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their lands in wheat. I cannot speak for other States. If 
this amendment were to be agreed to, in those counties where 
the farmers forsook a cotton crop and undertook to make 
a wheat crop there would be no cotton produced to take up 
the additional acreage. It is to those counties in which the 
farmers cannot grow wheat so successfully that we desire to 
transfer the allocation of acreage. 

In my section of the country the amendment would not 
operate successfully. I sympathize with the purpose of the 
amendment as applied in those places where cotton is grown 
exclusively. 

The first section of the bill provides that it shall be in 
force for only 1 year. That will give us a chance to consider 
and recommend what should be done for next year. 

As I regard this whole matter, in view of what has de- 
. veloped in my State and what has been said upon the floor, 
this farm program is of an evolutionary nature. No one 
could foresee what would be necessary to be incorporated in 
the law, and it can only be found out by what might be 
called trial and error. So Iam hoping that we may consider 
these amendments as they arise and do the best we can. 
Then, after a while, when we have experimented with them 
and given them a trial, we may be able so to perfect the law 
that it will help the greatest number and hurt the least 
number. 

Mr. MILLER. I realize the situation as it has been out- 
lined by the Senator from Oklahoma; and in order to take 
care of that situation and at the same time prevent an arbi- 
trary parceling out or reallotment of acreage to other coun- 
ties, I want to make the suggestion that the words “to 
farms” in line 12 be stricken out and in place thereof there 
be inserted the words “preference being given to farms in 
the same county.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I should have no objection 
to that amendment, because the Administrator will be in 
possession of more facts than I have. 

Mr. MILLER. That is what I should say. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That proposal is agreeable 
to me, so far as my State is concerned. 

Mr. MILLER. That will satisfy Arkansas, I think. 

Mr. McNARY. Do I understand that the word “prefer- 
ence” is used as a modifying term? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. “Preference being given to farms in 
the same county.” 

Mr. McNARY. That takes it away from the arbitrary 
provisions. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. So far as my State is con- 
cerned that will be entirely reasonable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, in line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “to farms” and to insert “preference 
being given to farms in the same county.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee; one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9995) making appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes, agreed to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Snyper of Pennsylvania, Mr, DockwerLer, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Srarnes, Mr. CoLLINS, Mr. Powers, and Mr. 
ENGEL were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9218) 
to establish the composition of the United States Navy, to 
authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for 
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other purposes, asked a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson of Georgia, Mr. Drewry of Virginia, and Mr. Maas 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 

NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM—CONFERENCE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair) laid before the Senate the action of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the composition of 
the United States Navy, to authorize the construction of 
certain naval vessels, and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WatsH, Mr. Typincs, and Mr. Hate conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

REAPPORTIONMENT OF COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3949) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment re- 
ported by the committee will be stated. 

The next committee amendment was, on page 2, after line 
7, to insert: 

Sec. 2. Section 348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such cotton shall be subject to a lien in 
favor of the United States for the amount of the penalty with re- 

thereto, and any transferee of such cotton with respect to 
which the penalty has not been paid will be jointly and severally 
liable with the producers and any other such transferees for the 
payment of such penalty.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, section 2 was inserted 
in the bill by the committee on my motion. It was sent to 
me by representatives of the cotton section of the Depart- 
ment. However, I find that it is controversial. I do not 
regard it as absolutely essential to the enforcement of the 
act, so I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish to express my thanks 
to the Senator from Alabama for his consideration in with- 
drawing section 2 from the proposed legislation. I leave 
that matter without further remark; but I wish to make 
some general remarks on the legislation. 

This is the second time the Senate has tried to improve 
the original act passed some weeks ago. I suppose we will 
be in this process of evolution, as the Senator from Okla- 
homa said, until we work out something. We may wind up 
in a rather revolutionary situation, if I am not mistaken 
about what is going on in the South. 

What we are doing today will not help much. The crops 
are planted. This is May 4. I have been in the South a 
long time, and I have rarely known anyone to plant cotton 
in North Carolina, which is the northern boundary of the 
Cotton Belt, after May 1. Now and then some belated 
planter will do so. So the cotton is planted. 

In North Carolina we plant our tobacco from the 15th of 
April until the 1st of May; but we get the plants for plant- 
ing the tobacco in beds which are planted in January. So 
we are merely following behind and undertaking to modify 
the harsh features of a bill which, in its first operation, has 
brought a degree of resentment, unrest, and complaint in 
my State the like of which I have not known concerning 
any legislation since I have been in the Senate. 

My colleague from North Carolina said on yesterday that 
he was receiving innumerable letters from the State pro- 
testing against this legislation. I marked his word in- 
numerable.” Probably I could count the letters I have re- 
ceived, but I have not tried to count them. I have been 
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made heartsick by them. I have not known what to do 
about them. I could send them to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and ask him to do what he might do; but there is 
nothing for me to do. The power has gone from the Con- 
gress. The power has gone from the farmers. I do not 
know that I could say just where that power has lodged, or 
what that power could do. 

I have received letter after letter from farmers, saying, for 
example: 

I had a two-horse crop. I own two mules. I have six in my 
family. I have a tenant, and he has five in his family, but they 
have cut my tobacco. They say I can produce only 3 acres of to- 
bacco, and I can cultivate only 7 acres of cotton. Now, Mr. BAILEY, 
you know that I have to let one of the mules go, but nobody wants 
to buy him now. You know that I cannot support two families 
on 7 acres of cotton and 3 acres of tobacco. 


And I do know it. The letter may continue: 
What can I do? Please advise me. 


What can I tell him to do? There is the law. Here is 
your arbitrary power. I have been sending such letters to 
the Department of Agriculture, saying, “There is nothing 
that I know of that I can do. I am sorry.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How does the Senator think this 
typical farmer he has just described voted in the refer- 
endum? 

Mr. BAILEY. A good many are writing me and saying “I 
voted for it.“ Many are saying “I did not vote for it.“ But 
I would have to say that the typical farmer in North Carolina 
did vote for the program. I think the vote in North Carolina 
on cotton was 10 to 1 for what they call “the program.” I 
think I am safe in saying that the vote with respect to tobacco 
was about 10 to 1. 

But what are the farmers now saying about the situation? 
They are saying: “We did not understand it.” They are 
saying: “There was misrepresentation.” 

I am not saying there was misrepresentation, The farm- 
ers are saying: “We were persuaded to vote for this, with 
assurances, none of which are being made good.” I am not 
charging anyone with bad faith, but the farmers think there 
was bad faith. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What were the persuasions to which 
the Senator refers? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am unable to say. They had meetings all 
over the State. They put on a tremendous campaign—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. To whom does the Senator refer by 
“they”? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Department of Agriculture, the agents, 
a great many of the farmers, and one of the strong farm 
organizations. Honored men from the Senate went down to 
North Carolina and spoke. Of course, I know that no Senator 
misrepresented the facts, and I do not wish to make a state- 
ment which would raise any such suspicion in the remotest 
degree. However, I am describing the situation. The farm- 
ers expected one state of affairs, and they have another. 
Mass meetings are being held all over North Carolina. Ihave 
been invited to them. If I should go, what could I say to 
them? I could boast and say, “I did not vote for it.” I could 
make an alibi and say, “I am not responsible for it.” I could 
accuse them and say, “You voted for it.” 

But I consider the Congress responsible. I heard what 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] stated with 
respect to the judgment of the farmers. My theory of my 
duties is that I must act on my judgment, and that I am 
responsible if I act on the other man’s judgment. If I 
do what I am told to do, then I am responsible. I must 
do what I think is right. Iam a trustee of the power under 
the Constitution, and I must exercise that power according 
to my judgment and my conscience. My judgment may be 
ever so erroneous; -but I never shall go back to North 
Carolina and say to the farmers, “You asked for it. You 
voted for it, and you are responsible.” I shall say, “You 
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asked for it. I did not vote for it. But you are not respon- 
sible. The Congress is responsible.” 

Our Government is not a government by popular acclaim. 
It never was and never will be. The moment we try to 
make that sort of a government out of it, it will be gone. 
Ours is not a mass democracy. It never was and never will 
be. The moment we have a mass democracy, we shall have 
collectivism and a dictator. That is the only way mass 
democracy can express itself. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is not the A. A. A. based precisely 
upon such a philosophy? 

Mr. BAILEY. The A. A. A. is a perfect model of fascism; 
and, of course, everyone knows it. If we took the same act 
and applied it to the other activities in America, we should 
have fascism, without question. It does not improve the 
character of the system to say that the farmers wanted it. 
That fact is no justification, and no defense. 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that conditions are as they are, 
I voted against the bill. That fact gives me no satisfac- 
tion. I am sorry for what is going on. We are sowing 
dragon's teeth in the South, and we shall reap dragons. 
Mark my words. 

Let us consider another aspect. The director of the Works 
Progress Administration in North Carolina—I shall call him 
by name—the Honorable George Coan, has been the director 
from the beginning. I think he is in sympathy with the Ad- 
ministration. I have heard nothing to the contrary. He made 
an address to the State social-service organization of cur State 
within the past 2 weeks, in which he said that the number 
of helpless and unemployed in the rural districts of North 
Carolina had greatly increased on account of the operations 
of the Farm Act. That is not a statement from me. That 
is a statement from the highest official of the W. P. A. in the 
State of North Carolina. There is nothing to do but to appeal 
to the Federal Government to appropriate money to take 
care of the people whom we drove from the land and whom 
we deprived of the opportunity to make a living. The farmers 
are not responsible for the situation. We are responsible. It 
would be a shame to say that the farmers are responsible, 
They acted in good faith. They could not read the bill. I 
read it. How on earth could they read the bill? It consisted 
of 200 or 300 pages and was very difficult to understand. The 
farmers had to consider the objectives, such as better prices, 
better situations, and an improvement in their condition. 
I do not blame the farmers for being misled. The farmers 
were misled just as the American people were misled when 
we offered them the National Recovery Act. They said, 
“There is legislation designed to bring recovery; it says so in 
the title.“ I do not blame them for saying that. I voted 
against sections of that act and went home, and men actu- 
ally asked, Senator BarLey, are you really opposed to recov- 
ery?” Ican understand people who are misled in that way. 
We put fine, attractive words in the titles of our acts. 

The old Agricultural Adjustment Act, the first one, had 
such attractive suggestions in it. It proposed parity prices. 
The Secretary of Agriculture today says there is nothing on 
earth in the theory of parity. He says parity is founded 
upon a theory that has no substance in it. Those are the 
words of the Secretary of Agriculture, who sent the bill to 
the Congress. But the farmers thought there was something 
in it. I said at the time that there was nothing in it; I un- 
dertook to show that the theory of parity had no substance; 
but in 1937 the Secretary of Agriculture got up and said there 
was nothing in it, and he says we never will get parity for 
cotton. The farmers all thought they would get it. So Iam 
defending the farmers. They are not responsible. The men 
who enacted the legislation are responsible; the Congress is 
responsible; the administration that fathered the legisla- 
tion is responsible. I will exonerate the farmers of North 
Carolina. They acted in good faith; they thought there was 
a “promised land” but they find themselves in the wilderness. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think that the pending bill, if 
enacted, is going to amount to much now, for the crops have 
been planted. I am, however, very grateful that section 2, 
which proposed to put a lien on the farmer’s cotton for an 
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undetermined penalty, has been withdrawn. Perhaps we are 
making some progress; perhaps we are going to move ahead. 
I am looking forward to the time when we can write a farm 
bill here, but I am never going to vote for one that is based 
on coercion; I am not going, ever, to vote for any legislation 
here that has any coercion in it, except coercion with a view 
to preventing crime and unfair practices and fraud. That is 
the historic law in the United States; that is the standard of 
the English-speaking people. We do not coerce people in a 
free country. Even if they vote for coercion, we do not 
coerce them. The Constitution still stands. 

I think we can write a proper bill here, and I do not think 
we are going to be long about it. We have got to write one 
and write one quickly, for the foreign markets of the Ameri- 
can people are being taken away from them under this sort 
of legislation. 

Where has the cotton market gone? The tobacco market 
will follow next, and the hog market will follow them both. 
Restrict here and the world farmers will expand, the world 
will learn where its markets are, and not come across to 
America. The best thing that this Congress can do for the 
American farmer is to recapture the lost market for his 
products. 

Now, I wish to say something to my southern colleagues. 
The South is the natural export section of the American 
Union. Look at its geography. The Atlantic Ocean, with 
port after port, is on the east; the Gulf, with port after port, 


on the south; and the Mississippi all the way up to Memphis, 


with ports all the way, on the west. We have access to the 
world market, with deep water on practically all sides. We 
are losing that market. Read the list of importations into 
the South and the importations into the other sections of 
the country; $57,000,000 worth of corn was shipped into this 
American land of Goshen last year from foreign countries. 
The same thing may be said of meats; the importations of 
pork are increasing tremendously and also the importations 
of oil and fats. The world is gaining our domestic market, 
which should be for the American farmer, and at the same 
time it is finding a market here for its products. All that 
will cause devastation in the South. 

People talk about Sherman’s army going through the 
South. He did not cut such a wide path after all. It is 
said that a crow could not fly through it following his army 
because he left so little behind. But that is war. I do not 
think it becomes any of us to complain about the horrors of 
war. All people who fight, fight to the limit. I am not trou- 
bled about that. But a national policy that destroys the 
domestic market of the American farmers, and at the same 
time shuts off the South from its foreign markets, is going 
to ruin the South, and that is about the only thing I know 
of that can ruin it. It is a beautiful, blessed country; it is 
as fruitful a land as the sun ever shone on. The South can 
raise anything that can be raised anywhere the world around 
in the Temperate Zone, but we have got to have our markets; 
we have got to extend our production. 

Mr. President, I do not take any great satisfaction in the 
formation of new political parties, but I am not surprised 
that the Progressives have struck the note of productivity 
as a means of recovery. The door was wide open for some- 
body to strike it. The Governor of Wisconsin, forming his 
new party, writes his platform and repudiates coercion; he 
repudiates restriction of crops and says, “Let the people go; 
let them produce; the only way to save the country and 
bring it out of the depression is to create ever-increasing 
amounts of annual wealth.” I knew that before he said it, 
and I have said it here on the floor of the Senate. I do 
not now mind approving it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question for information on that point? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I refer to the cotton of the South. When 
the movement first began to limit the supply of cotton and 
the right of the farmer to plant as he pleases and to grow 
the amount that he desires, I feared that would mean that 
we would not have sufficient to supply the foreign market; 
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that foreigners would begin to grow their own cotton; and, 
sooner or later, even though their product was of poorer 
quality, they would take the market from us. Whether that 
has been the reason why our market has decreased I am 
not able now to say; but knowing the Senator comes from 
a eotton-producing State—I myself was reared in one—and 
knowing that he is familiar with the situation, I ask him 
what would he now say would be his method of bringing 
about a recovery of that export market for cotton which 
he says has been lost to the South? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will be very glad to answer 
the Senator. I think, if we should enact legislation such as 
that introduced by the Senator from California, if we would 
adjust our price for domestic cotton and let our southern 
farmers ship abroad what they will, they could meet the 
market. I have advocated that sort of thing ever since I 
have been in the Senate. I do not think it is a sound policy 
to follow too far, but when we get into a position where we 
have got to meet the world market and the world situation, 
we have got to meet it on those terms which will enable us to 
produce and to cope with the situation. If I could not meet 
it in any other way, I would meet it by production and meet 
it on their terms. We did that in the South for a hundred 
years. Cotton went up and cotton went down, but we had 
from 60 to 80 percent of the whole world market. : 

I know we have run ‘into some difficulties lately, but. why 
should we predicate a permanent national policy on difficul- 
ties which can be overcome by normal processes? Let us go 
on and produce our cotton. Do not put artificial prices on it. 
We can meet the world. We have the water transportation; 
we have the land, and we can learn to produce from 350 to 
500 pounds, or even a thousand pounds, of cotton to the acre. 
Let the southern farmers alone and they will get their market 
in the world. I wish to say something about that, and I desire 
to say it because I think the Senate ought to know it. 

The South came out of the Civil War without a dollar. 
The Confederate money was extinguished and there was not 
any Federal money down there. Our fathers who fought in 
the battles of that war went back to their homes with nothing 
save the clothes on their backs, the good earth, and their 
honest capacity for industry and frugality. The Federal 
Government did not help them, and they did not ask for 
help. The Federal Government did not send them pensions, 
and they did not ask for pensions. There was no W. P. A. 
in the South, and yet there was no money down there. The 
war closed on the 9th of April 1865 when Robert E. Lee and 
Grant met at Appomattox. That was springtime, late in 
the springtime; but they reaped a harvest in October of 1865. 
Nobody starved. Our fathers rebuilt that whole country. 

The American people now can do just as well as they did. 
No matter how adverse your circumstances may be, they 
will never be as adverse as they were in the South in 1865 
and 1866 and 1867. Nobody up here helped us. They hin- 
dered us. I do not think the Civil War hurt us one-tenth as 
much as the meddlesomeness of the reconstructionists. They 
are the people who hurt our souls, hurt our political struc- 
tures, and would have hurt our civilization, but they could 
not. They could not hurt it. We rebuilt the schools and 
colleges and factories and farms; and, blessed be God, the 
most prosperous part of the United States today is that very 
South which is only 73 years old. 

Now, hear me about that: 

The United States Government spent last year in the one 
State of Pennsylvania for W. P. A. more money than it spent 
in the 11 States which constitute the solid South. I will give 
you the figures—$214,000,000 in Pennsylvania and $212,000,- 
000 in Virginia and North Carolina and South Carolina and 
Georgia and Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama and Tennessee combined and the other States con- 
stituting the solid South. The Federal Government spent 
$40,000,000 more in the State of New York than they did in 
the whole solid South, and yet they had everything and we 
had nothing 72 years ago. 

I should like to say, sometime, what the merchants in 
France were saying to Colbert, the Prime Minister: “These 
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people who lay their hands upon us, let us alone. Laissez | sure ultimately we are going to have a revolution in more 


nous faire; we can work out our destiny.” 

I will answer you, Senator. You had better do nothing 
than be doing what you have been doing. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. You had better do nothing. We will stand 
the gaff. We may have to pay some price for it, but we will 
work out our way. 

Go back here all these years, these two generations in 
which you did nothing, and look at the progress we made. 
We are costing the Federal Government today less than any 
other portion of the South; and they are not unprosperous 
down there, I am happy to say. 

Senators, read the poll that was in the newspaper, I think, 
yesterday morning, in which I believe about 50 percent of 
the people who answered the question “Are you better off 
now than you were last year?” still answered affirmatively. 
I will not be sure of the percentage, but it is very close to that. 

That is the situation about us; and what have you here 
right now? You have many a man with a debt on his back 
saying, “How can I pay my debts when you will not let me 
cultivate more than 4 acres?” ‘You have many a man who 
says, “How can I feed the mouths of my tenants when you 
do not give me any land for them to work?” That is some- 
thing that is being said by the W. P. A. administrators, not 
by me. You have the farmers in a restless condition all over 
my State. Think of the farmers coming to Greensboro to 
the number of 1,100 last week and having a mass meeting 
and denouncing all of this. 

So, Mr. President, I am glad that the officials are trying 
to relax the quotas. I am sorry it is being done on the 4th 
of May, when everybody who knows anything knows that the 
crops are in the ground and the farmers cannot be planting 
now. I am glad we are not going to file a lien upon a man’s 
cotton because he planted more or produced more than the 
Government said he might plant or produce. I am glad we 
got rid of that. I believe I can say, too, that I am glad that 
I know the time is coming, and I know it is not going to be 
long, when we will, in our matters agricultural, write a bill 
based upon American principles and not upon any artifici- 
alities, when the farmers of our land will approve it as they 
never approved any of this sort of legislation. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. ; 

Mrs. CARAWAY. I wish to state to the Senator that I 
also am glad that amendment has been withdrawn, because 
I was not in favor of it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I question whether any of us would have 
been in favor of it if we had seen its effect. A thing can be 
carried just too far. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure as to the amendment referred 
to. I learned that there was an amendment imposing a lien 
upon the crops of the farmers. 

Mr. BAILEY. It did. It imposed a lien upon the excess 
crops; that is, the crops produced over and above the amount 
allotted. 

Mr. KING. I was wondering whether that was an amend- 
ment emanating from Mr. Wallace’s organization. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not know about that. It came from 
the committee. I should not be able to trace it up. 

Mr. LEE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEE. May I answer the Senator’s question? The 
amendment was presented by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD], a member of the committee, at the request 
of the Department of Agriculture. When the Senator from 
Alabama realized that it was going to be opposed, rather than 
to throw the other measure into a controversy, he very kindly 
withdrew it. 

Mr. KING. I shall not make any comment upon it; but it 
seems to me it is an amendment which ought not to find any 
place upon a measure of this kind. If we are going to 
dragoon the farmers by legislation of that character, I am 


ways than one among the agriculturists of the United States. 

If we let the farmers alone, as stated by the able Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Battey], they will work out their 
salvation. We are driving them into poorhouses and into 
bankruptcies in many parts of the United States by this fool 
legislation that has the approval of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am very grateful to the 
Senators. I will take my seat. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have no desire to pro- 
tract this discussion. I recognize that practically all Sena- 
tors who are present have had no lunch, and it is half past 
2 o’clock. I am unwilling, however, for those who may read 
the Record of this day to draw the conclusion that there is 
no one upon the floor of the Senate who still believes in and 
is ready to advocate and champion the agricultural] legisla- 
tion which has been enacted by Congress since Mr. Roosevelt 
was inaugurated in 1933. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I gladly yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Just before the Senator began, the statement 
was made that this administration, by its policy, was driving 
the farmer into bankruptcy. Of course, I do not agree with 
that suggestion, and neither does the Senator from Alabama. 
I ask the Senator from Alabama what was the condition of 
the farmer as regards bankruptcy when this administration 
came into power? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the Senator. It had been my 
thought to advert to that line of argument presented here 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY] and en- 
couraged by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The Senator from North Carolina has justly and correctly 
stated that the present condition of the people in the South 
and the Cotton Belt is better than it has been for many long 
years. What brought about that improvement in their con- 
dition, and, as inquired by the Senator from New Mexico, 
what was their condition on the 4th day of March 1933? 

Mr. President, all who lived in the South and all who drove 
over the roads of the South during that period and saw not 
only boys and young men but grown men walking along the 
roads, not knowing where they were going but on their way 
in search of work somewhere by which they might buy some 
provisions to take home to their families, are aware of the 
pathetic, the horrible, the terrible conditions which then pre- 
vailed, conditions leading to suffering and hunger and almost 
to starvation. 

It is admitted in the argument that the same people dur- 
ing the last 5 or 6 years have progressed from that condi- 
tion of suffering and pauperism and are now, in 11 great 
States, drawing less of the Government money provided 
for the destitute and the unemployed than in the one single 
State of Pennsylvania. How is that to be accounted for? 
If the agricultural program of the present administration 
is driving people from the farms, pressing them into the 
towns and putting them upon the relief rolls, how can we 
account for the fact that in 11 great States the people draw 
less than in the one industrial State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I gladly yield. 

Mr. POPE. Will the Senator also make comparison of the 
condition of the banks in 1933 and the condition of business 
in 1933, which depends on the farmer in the South, with the 
conditions at the present time? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be happy to do that. I assume 
it is largely a matter of common knowledge that nearly 
every bank in the Cotton Belt closed its doors. I assume 
it is a matter of common knowledge that nearly all the ad- 
vancing merchants throughout the Cotton Belt reached their 
financial limit in the matter of extending credit to the 
farmers to whom over a period of years they had extended 
credit. 
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I assume that it is a matter of common knowledge, I know 
it is on the part of those who either lived or traveled in that 
great area, that not only were the farmers distressed but 
the merchants were distressed, professional people were dis- 
tressed, and the banks were closing, and practically all of 
them closed their doors. 

What is the situation now, Mr. President? The Senator 
from North Carolina has properly stated it. In my judg- 
ment, there is more money in the banks of the 11 cotton- 
producing States than was ever in the same banks in all the 
history of the United States. 

We have recently had an interruption in our upward 
march from the dark days which hovered over the South 
from the days of reconstruction. We have had interrup- 
tions, as there have been interruptions elsewhere through- 
out the United States; but let no one think that the agri- 
cultural program of this administration is driving upon the 
unemployment rolls any unusual number of people who have 
heretofore lived upon the farms in the South. That is just 
not happening. Of course, the statement of the Senator 
from North Carolina confirms that, when he compares the 
number in distress in the South with the number in the 
great industrial State of Pennsylvania: 

He talks about losing cotton markets. I have not time to 
go into that complicated question. I discussed it here for 
hours when the farm bill was before the Senate. I went into 
the whole history of foreign production of cotton. I regret 
that the Senator from North Carolina did not find time to 
read that speech. It contained a good deal of information 
helpful, I think, to anyone in search of the truth of the 
matter. r 

It is said that cotton-reduction programs have stimulated 
cotton production in foreign countries to the point where we 
have lost our markets for cotton. I ask in all sincerity, what 
was the cause of the loss of our foreign market for wheat? 
For 10 years preceding 1931 and 1932 we exported on the 
average 169,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. I have not the 
figures for 1937, but in 1936 the exports of wheat fell to the 
insignificant amount of 15,000,000 bushels. What caused 
that, I ask of those who are searching for the truth and deal- 
ing with the real facts? What caused that tremendous loss 
in our foreign markets for wheat? Nearly the whole market 
disappeared, while in the case of cotton we lost only about 
83% percent, if that much, of our foreign market. 

When the critics of Roosevelt’s administration, and of the 
farm program sponsored by Congress under that administra- 
tion, give me a satisfactory reason for the loss of our exports 
of all farm commodities, when they explain to me in a rea- 
sonable way what brought about the great reductions in the 
exports of wheat, corn, barley, oats, and everything else we 
had been exporting before that time—and none of them 
under restricted control—when they explain that to me, then 
I will be willing to discuss with them the effect of a restriction 
in the production of cotton upon foreign markets. But do 
not, merely for the sake of criticism, assert without reason, 
without investigation, that there must be some cause, which 
does not apply to cotton, for the loss of our wheat markets 
at a time when there was no compulsory production control, 
and the loss of our corn, barley, oats, and other commodity 
markets, which I listed here when I spoke upon the farm bill 
last December. Bring the reason for the loss of those markets 
into the open. Do not refer alone to cotton, matters affecting 
which you may not understand, because, forsooth, you may 
be free to criticize the actions of this administration. 

Everyone who is familiar with the foreign market for 
cotton knows that for 50 long years cotton production in 
foreign countries has increased every year. Some have an 
idea that the people across the seas never heard of the 
production of cotton in America until we established a pro- 
gram for cotton production in this country. They talk as 
if that were true. For the last 20 years—-15 years before 
we started the program—the increase of cotton production 
in foreign countries has averaged 200,000 bales a year, and 
for 20 years before that the average increase a year was 
150,000 bales. How can we expect anything else when it 
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is grown in countries with pauper labor, countries such as 
China, Russia, India, Egypt, in countries employing peon 
labor, as in Mexico, Brazil, and other South American 
countries? When they have climatic and soil conditions 
suitable for the production of cotton, how can we expect 
to avoid an increase in the production of cotton in compe- 
tition with the American farmer, who tries to have some 
kind of a respectable standard of living for himself and his 
family? It is a situation which exists, and- which must be 
met, and we waited too long to face it and try to meet it. 

The Senator from North Carolina said we should look at 
the increase in imports last year. We have not had any 
control program on cotton for 2 years. The Supreme Court, 
the first week in January 1936, I think it was, struck down 
the A. A. A. law. That was followed promptly by the repeal, 
on the recommendation of the President, of the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act, and the Smith-Kerr Tobacco Act, which 
was so vigorously supported by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. ; 

Mr. POPE: Does the Senator recall when the Bankhead 
Act went into operation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It went into operation in 1934. 

Mr. POPE. I have figures showing that in 1934 and 
1935 our cotton exports amounted to 4,799,000 bales, and 
that in 1935 and 1936 they had increased to 5,923,600 bales. 
In other words, during the time the Bankhead Act was in 
operation the exports increased over a million bales. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true, and it came about for two 
reasons, First, I will say that we had then and we have 
always had an adequate supply of cotton not only for Amer- 
ica but for foreign markets. We have never had a shortage 
of cotton for the consumption of American mills except dur- 
ing the Civil War, when cotton could not reach the market 
aad the labor was gone. Not even during the boll-weevil 
period was there a time when we did not have an adequate 
production of cotton for the consumption of American mills 
and to supply the demand in foreign countries for American 
cotton. But in 1931 and 1932, when cotton was selling at 5 
cents a pound, foreign mills snapped up a great quantity of 
American cotton, a quantity much larger than their usual 
annual requirements, and they put that cotton in their store- 
houses because they knew they had obtained it at a bargain. 
Then, under the active leadership of our President, the Con- 
gress took measures which started the price of cotton on the 
upgrade. Foreign mills then drew on their own stocks, and 
until they had reduced those stocks they were out of the 
American market. That occurred before we had cotton 
control. The foreign mills had cut down their supplies of 
cotton to about normal at about the time we adopted cotton 
control, and then the foreign mills went back into the market 
and bought our cotton. Š 

There is another thing which the real friends of the cotton 
farmer should consider. We never hear it mentioned. We 
often hear mentioned the formula about the loss of foreign 
markets, but we never hear the point discussed as to whether 
or not we have had a loss in the matter of the foreign dol- 
lars which have been brought to America from the sale of 
our cotton crops. 

Should our primary interest be in shipping abroad 7,000,- 
000 bales of cotton, we will say, if we only get $300,000,000 
for them, or would it not be better to produce 5,000,000 bales 
and get four or five hundred million dollars for them? What 
is the object of foreign trade? Is it merely to work our 
farmers as slaves in order to have a quantity of cotton for 
American cotton shippers to use for their profit? I do not 
conceive that to be the object of the cotton trade. I do not 
conceive that it is our duty to permit, if we can avoid it, the 
cotton farmers being driven to produce cotton below the cost 
of production merely to retain a fixed quantity of cotton in 
the channels of foreign trade. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that in 1936 
the United States produced only about 12,000,000 to 13,000,- 
000 bales of cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In that year it produced 12,400,000 
bales. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a further fact that 
in 1937 we produced almost 19,000,000 bales? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We produced 18,700,000 bales. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the crop 
of 1936, of 13,000,000 bales, brought $41,000,000 more than 
the crop of 1937, which totaled 19,000,000 bales? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is correct. I recently saw 
a statement by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture to that effect. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then the conclusion is that 
the farmers of the South actually lost $41,000,000 by produc- 
ing 6,000,000 more bales of cotton in 1937 than in 1936. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The farmers of the South were not 
only paid $41,000,000 less in their return for the crop in 
1937, but they paid an infinitely larger amount for excess 
labor in picking the cotton, in the cost of ginning and the 
cost of marketing. The Senator’s idea is thoroughly sound 
and is supported by the facts. 

When a critic announces a program which admittedly 
will work a great disadvantage on the cotton farmers he 
should at least know the facts. I do not know them all, 
but I know some facts which are not frequently stated in 
the debates on the Senate fioor. I do not mean that anyone 
misrepresents the facts, but I mean that speakers do not 
always bring out facts which are fundamental and neces- 
sary in the consideration of this great subject. 

I am not going to take much more time on this subject. I 
simply wanted to say that I have no disposition to lift the 
responsibility for our cotton programs from my shoulders to 
those of anyone else. In 1934 and 1935 I urged the passage 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, of 
which I am one of the authors. That bill was introduced 
by me and was passed. I sponsored the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, which has just been passed. I took 
a full part in the consideration of those measures. I spon- 
sored the Bankhead Cotton Control Act, which was the first 
measure in American history that sought by Federal aid to 
give the agricultural producers machinery under which they 
could adjust their supply to fit the demand of the market. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have not been here continuously, and 
I apologize to the Senator for now injecting the question. 
In discussing the whole cotton and farm program the Sen- 
ator will no doubt recall that since the vote of the cotton 
farmers adopting the marketing quotas there has been a 
great deal of complaint, at least in my State, that the allot- 
ment of acreage for feed and other crops has been so 
restricted that farmers are having difficulty in obtaining 
enough acreage to supply their own needs for their stock 
and their families. I understand that to be a fact. Can 
the Senator tell me whether or not it is a fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the last few days has made a 
ruling or an interpretation of the act which has the effect 
of very substantially increasing acreage quotas in cotton 
areas for feed crops, whereby the farmers may be enabled 
to provide all the feed necessary for their teams and their 
normal livestock requirements. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I regret I am unable to give the Sen- 
ator accurate information on that subject. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that that has been done to a very great extent. We have the 
same problem in my State. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have had no need for that in our 
section of the country. I doubt if I have received 50 com- 
plaints with respect to the farm law since its passage, whereas 
previously I received thousands of complaints, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I have 
received a great many complaints from farmers in my State 
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as to the reduction of their feed allowances. I should like 
to have some official verification, if that is true. I should 
like to have something in the Recorp about it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I cannot say as to that. However, I 
should like to make a statement to the Senator. The debate 
has grown out of the dissatisfaction with the cotton pro- 
gram in North Carolina. The basis for the bill was the 
situation in Oklahoma, and then tobacco was added to it; 
and that has brought on this discussion. I do not know 
whether or not the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Bartey] has had in mind that the cotton growers have ex- 
pressed the same degree of dissatisfaction that the tobacco 
growers have. Whatever he says about it I know is true. 
I do not know what he intended to emphasize. He did not 
distinguish between them. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I would be unable to dis- 
tinguish. All I know is that letters were received com- 
Plaining both ways. With respect to the matter of unem- 
ployment in my State, that complaint came from Mr. Coan, 
the director of the W. P. A. in North Carolina, and he made 
it at the State social-service convention. That is not my 
complaint. That comes from the director of the W. P. A. 
in North Carolina, He says the present program is driving 
the people off the land, and the Government must support 
them. That is his testimony, not mine. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I heard it said, as the Senator 
did, 2 or 3 years ago, that the farm program was driving 
people off the farms throughout the South; and when we 
came to investigate the matter we found that the charge 
was not supported by the facts and that compared with all 
groups in America the amount expended for relief to cotton 
farmers of the South was smaller than that expended on 
any other major group of our workers. 

Some persons think that if we reduce cotton planting on a 
farm from 10 acres to 6 acres we are throwing 4 acres out of 
cultivation; that no one is needed to work those 4 acres. I 
do not know how it is in the fringe of the Cotton Belt. 
I know how it is in the Southeast, and I am sure the same 
condition applies in the State of North Carolina. When 4 
acres are taken out of cotton the same labor remains upon 
the farm, the same equipment remains upon the farm, and 
the 4 acres are planted in some food and feed crop for home 
consumption. One of the great values of this program has 
been the compulsory, so to speak, diversification, and the 
increase in production of food and feed for home consump- 
tion. The result is not to push people off the farm, but to 
put them to work producing something that they will not be 
forced to use their cotton money to buy. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr, LEE. The Senator knows that I sincerely opposed the 
reduction program when the bill was before the Senate for 
consideration. I voted for the bill.. Many persons overlook 
the fact that the act has many other provisions. I desire to 
ask the Senator if the act does not contain a loan-provision 
feature which permits a loan of 9 cents a pound on cotton. 
Is not that helpful to the farmer? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is not exactly 9 cents. It is similar 
to the provision with respect to wheat. It is 52% percent 
of the parity price. 

Mr. LEE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Which makes a guaranteed market of 
approximately 842 cents per pound for every bale of cotton 
produced so long as the national quota is in effect. 

Mr. LEE. Second, does not the act contain provisions 
which allow 3 cents per pound parity payments on 65 per- 
cent of the cotton under the allotment? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That provision is not a part of the 
Farm Act. It was included in the Third Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act before Congress adjourned. 

Mr. LEE. I was quoting from Mr. Marvin Jones. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The provision was conditioned, how- 
ever, upon the passage of a new farm act and compliance 
therewith. 

Mr. LEE. That is the way I understood it, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. The two features were 
tied together. Without the farm bill, and compliance there- 
with, the farmer would not get any of that payment. 

Mr. LEE. Third, does not the act undertake to correct 
freight rate inequalities on agricultural products? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. It authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture not only to intervene in any proceedings but to file pro- 
ceedings for that purpose—a right which the farmers never 
had previously in any collective way. 

Mr. LEE. Fourth, does not the act continue the soil- 
conservation program? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It does; without change. 

Mr. LEE. Fifth, does not the act provide for a systematic 
marketing of farm products? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It authorizes the expenditure of a large 
sum of money, not only in the construction of laboratories 
to find outlets, but also directly to find increased markets 
here and abroad for farm products. 

Mr. LEE. That was my next point. Does not the act pro- 
vide appropriations for finding mew uses and outlets for 
farm commodities? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Tt does. y 

Mr. LEE. Then the act contains a number of provisions, in 
addition to the one which is often pointed to, which are 
beneficial and useful. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. LEE. If the Senator will yield further, in connection 
with the question asked by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], a member of the Department of Agriculture told 
me that the Department of Agriculture had increased the 
provisions for growing food and feed on each farm in accord- 
ance with a previous formula which was satisfactory. Many 
farmers in Oklahoma who have been given cotton allotments 
do not wish to use those allotments. Under the present law 
they may not transfer them to some other farmer. The 
county agency may not transfer them. The State agency 
may not transfer them; and the reason the bill was intro- 
duced was to unfreeze the allotments and make it possible 
for the Department of Agriculture, through the State organi- 
zation, to reallot such acreages. In Oklahoma there are, in 
round numbers, 300,000 such “frozen” acres which this bill 
will unfreeze and make available for reallotment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The subject-matter brought to our at- 
tention in the committee and on the floor does not deal with 
the dissatisfaction of any farmer with respect to his origi- 
nal allotment. ‘The dissatisfaction results from the allot- 
ment to many farmers who did not desire to grow cotton, 
because other farmers, who wanted to increase production in 
their States, wanted the benefit of the allotments. So the 
dissatisfaction does not grow out of any internal dissatisfac- 
tion or controversy. 

Let me make one further statement. I have listened to 
the debate about North Carolina and Georgia on the tobacco 
problem. I am sorry the Senators interested in that ques- 
tion are not now present in the Chamber. The trouble in 
that connection did not grow out of the farm act. The 
trouble did not grow out of any compulsion of any sort writ- 
ten into the farm act. That problem grew out of a voluntary 
plan covered by the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. The tobacco plan provided for a quota in pounds. 
The farmers assert that that part of the act has not been 
administered, but that, on the contrary, an acreage allot- 
ment has been made, not under the farm act but under the 
same law under which the farmers operated in 1936 and 
1937. In other words, a formula was adopted for the pay- 
ment of soil-conservation benefits of $500,000,000, a formula 
which must be complied with if the farmers are to get Gov- 
ernment money as benefits. The formula is not compulsory. 
There is no compulsion of any sort on the farmers. There 
is nothing but a provision to the effect that if the farmers 
do not comply with the formula adopted under the Soil 
Conservation Act they shall not get the money benefits under 
that act. 

The trouble with the tobacco growers is that the Depart- 
ment has put into operation the Soil Conservation and Do- 
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mestic Allotment Act, which does not fit the poundage allot- 
ments in tobacco, just as the acreage and baleage allotments 
did not fit the Bankhead Cotton Control Act, and caused 
practically all the dissatisfaction which existed. I denounced 
that condition practically from the time the act was put into 
operation. 

The same problem which existed with respect to cotton now 
exists with respect to tobacco, because of acreage allotments 
which do not produce the quantity which the farmers would 
be entitled to produce under a poundage allotment. ‘The 
problem is to try to coordinate the voluntary program in the 
Soil Conservation Act with the quota under the recent Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

My friend mentioned Governor La Follette on the subject 
of production. I have been interested in Governor La Fol- 
lette’s speech on that subject. He has gone out into the wil- 
derness for a doctrine. That doctrine, as I understand, is 
that the one outstanding need for America is unlimited pro- 
duction, particularly unlimited agricultural production, which 
is insisted upon by some Members of the Senate. 

So far as I am aware, the Governor does not deal with the 
matter of distribution. He does not deal with the purchasing 
power of the consumers to take over the proposed unlimited 
production. I have always thought that the proper place to 
begin is with the purchasing power of the consumers. That 
is the reason why I have stood here, in season and out of 
season, without apology to any man, woman, or child in the 
world, and advocated a program which I believed, and which 
I now know from experience, would provide a largely in- 
creased purchasing power for the great group of consumers 
in the South engaged in the production of cotton, and would 
also provide prosperity in large degree for everybody in that 
section who is dependent for his money upon the amount 
brought to the South from the sale of cotton. 

I did not know that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BalLEVYI was going to bring Governor La Follette into the dis- 
cussion, Last night I wrote a short memorandum touching 
the Governor’s speech. I should like to read it: 

The campaign of Gov. Phil La Follette to remove all restrictions 
on production is highly interesting, especially in view of the fact 
that the scarcity doctrine originated in his State of Wisconsin. 
Recognizing the courage of Governor La Follette, I rejoice to antici- 
pate that he will promptly proceed to have repealed the Wisconsin 
tax on oleomargarine, which was intended to reduce production. 
That was the first program adopted in America to restrict the 
distribution of agricultural commodities. It was followed, under 
‘Wisconsin leadership, by the passage of a Federal tax on oleomar- 
garine, a measure which was intended to reduce the consumption 
of the spread on the poor man’s bread. Of course, Governor 
La Follette’s next step should be to advocate the repeal of the 
dairy amendment to the farm bill, which seeks to limit production 
and establish a rule of scarcity in the interest of dairymen, live- 
stock, and poultry producers in Wisconsin and elsewhere. The 
Governor is doubtless ready to start an unlimited production pro- 
gram at home, 


I shall not follow his leadership. 

I have said nearly all I care to say, Mr. President. I am 
proud of the part I have taken in the restriction program. I 
am willing to stake my public career as I am judged by that 
program which, as I conceive and as I intended it to be, 
is a program to place the cotton farmer—I have not insisted 
on such a program with respect to any other farmers—on 
the same business basis as that on which the steel corpora- 
tion, the automobile industry, and other great industries of 
the country operate; that is, to give the farmers such ma- 
chinery as the corporations employ through their stockhold- 
ers and their directors to adjust supply, so that when pur- 
chasing power diminishes there may be a market without 
loss for a limited production rather than unlimited produc- 
tion at a loss to the industry. That is all I have endeavored 
to do by the program relating to cotton, and I am happy to 
know that it has resulted in great financial benefit to the 
two and a half million cotton farmers in the South. 

Mr. President, look at the vote they cast after trying the 
compulsory control program in the year 1934 under the 
most aggravating and difficult circumstances. The ma- 


chinery was new; it was not oiled and greased in a manner 
comparable to that in which the first automobile put on the 
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market by Henry Ford was oiled and greased. A great 
new machine was provided for the use of more than 2,000,- 
000 farmers. They had to adjust themselves to it and make 
it operate in the effort to bring about fair and reasonable 
business conditions. Of course the law which provided the 
machinery needed refashioning here and there; of course it 
needed amendment; of course adjustments were needed; 
but after a late application of the law—for it did not pass 
until May 1934, when crops had been largely planted— 
after the selection by the Department of a basis of a baleage 
allotment, against which I protested even in the conference 
committee, though my protests were too late, with all those 
problems, the farmers tried it a year and found the cotton- 
reduction program a success. 

They found a 13,000,000-bale pile of cotton hanging over 
the market, depressing it and driving the price down to 5 and 
6 cents a pound. But after the control program went into 
effect they found that pile being decreased and, as it was 
decreased, in the same proportion they found their price 
going up; they found more money in their pockets at the 
end of the marketing season for a small crop than they had 
been getting for 16,000,000- and 17,000,000-bale crops during 
the years immediately preceding. 

What did they do? Did they say, “We will not have it; it 
does not suit us; it is not perfect?” No, Mr. President; after 
a year’s trial that great mass of farmers from North Caro- 
lina to California, including farmers in Tennessee, Missouri, 
in Oklahoma, and, to some extent, in Illinois, voted with a 
unanimity they had never shown before in political matters, 
which they had never shown in the matter of church doc- 
trine and affiliations, which they had never shown in con- 
nection with any other program—89% percent of nearly 
2,000,000 farmers, whites, blacks, landowners, tenants, some 
with mortgages on their properties and some with money in 
the bank, occupying all the varied positions in life, marched 
to the polls and- voted to continue the compulsory control 
for another crop year. 

What did we find later? We went back with the present 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to the Cotton Belt, with only 
a very short time within which to submit the subject. Again 
the cotton farmers marched to the polls, and by a larger per- 
centage than prevailed in 1934, 924 percent voted for the 
application of the national quota compulsory control pro- 
gram. They knew what they were doing; they had tried it 
before. There may be complaints—there will be complaints— 
but when they are confronted next fall with the question of 
unlimited control, in my judgment there will be no question 
as to what they will then do. 

Last year under the voluntary program, with $100,000,000 
with which to pay for acreage taken out of production, the 
acreage increased more than 4,000,000 acres. That, together 
with the wonderful weather, brought about the largest crop 
in the history of America. Suppose we had taken chances 
under that program? Under the present law we have 
only a 20-percent reduction, so that a man who planted 10 
acres last year has about 8 acres this year. He will get more 
money, as he got in 1936 for a twelve-and-one-half-million- 
bale crop, than he got for a nearly 19,000,000-bale crop last 
year. Suppose now, with a 2-year crop in the warehouses, 
with a carry-over of 13,000,000 bales, we should produce again 
even fifteen or sixteen million bales, who is there with any 
knowledge of the price of cotton who does not understand 
that 5 cents would be a large price for it, and that doubtless 
there would be no market at all for a large part of the crop? 
‘We all know that but for the cotton loan last year there would 
not have been any sort of a market for several million bales 
of that great cotton crop. 

I know that the dirt farmers have sufficient judgment; 
they have sufficient fortitude and courage; they have suf- 
ficient understanding; they have sufficient interest in their 
families, in themselves, in their churches, and in their schools, 
and in their creditors, to submit to some inconveniences and 
to devote their minds not to the number of acres they may 
have to plant, not to the number of bales they may have to 


sell, but to the number of dollars they will have when the 
marketing season shall be closed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, so far as I 
know, there is no further amendment to be proposed; so I 
ask that the bill be advanced to engrossment and final 


passage. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10291) making appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, for civil functions administered by the War Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that it be read for 
amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none. 

The clerk will state the amendments reported by the 
committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 2, line 10 after the word “road”, to insert “from 
a highway”; on page 3, line 8, after the word “cemeteries”, to 
strike out “$1,366,698” and insert “$1,719,840”; line 12, be- 
fore the word “shall”, to strike out “$25,000” and insert “$53,- 
450”; in the same line, after the word be“, to strike out 
“available” and insert “expended”; and in line 14, after “(49 
Stat. 1514)”, to insert a comma and “and not in excess of 
$170,000 shall be available for the acquisition of land in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, Calif., and none of the funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the acquisition of such land 
unless the amount of $170,000 is sufficient to complete the 


acquisition of at least 165 acres” so as to read: 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 

For maintaining and improving national cemeteries, including fuel 
for and pay of superintendents and the superintendent at Mexico 
City, and other employees; purchase of land; purchase of tools and 
materials; and for the repair, maintenance, and operation of motor 
vehicles; care and maintenance of the Arlington Memorial Amphi- 
theater, chapel, and grounds in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
and that portion of Congressional Cemetery to which the United 
States has title and the graves of those buried therein, including 
Confederate graves, and including the burial site of Pushmataha, a 
Choctaw Indian chief; repair to roadways but not to more than a 
single approach road from a highway to any national cemetery 
constructed under special act of Congress; headstones for un- 
marked graves of soldiers, sailors, and marines under the acts 
approved March 3, 1873 (24 U. S. C. 279), February 3, 1879 (24 
U. S. C. 280), March 9, 1906 (34 Stat. 56), March 14, 1914 (38 Stat. 
768), and February 26, 1929 (24 U. S. C. 280a), and civilians 
interred in post cemeteries; recovery of bodies and disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the Army 
under act approved March 9, 1928 (10 U. S. C. 916); travel allow- 
ances of attendants accompanying remains of military personnel 
and civilian employees; for repairs and preservation of monu- 
ments, tablets, roads, fences, etc., made and constructed by the 
United States in Cuba and China to mark the places where Ameri- 
can soldiers fell; care, protection, and maintenance of the Con- 
federate Mound in Oakwood Cemetery at Chicago, the Confederate 
Stockade Cemetery at Johnstons Island, the Confederate burial 
plats owned by the United States in Confederate Cemetery at 
North Alton, the Confederate Cemetery, Camp Chase, at Columbus, 
the Confederate Cemetery at Point Lookout, and the Confederate 
Cemetery at Rock Island; and for care and maintenance of graves 
used by the Army for burials in commercial cemeteries, $1,719,840, 
and in addition, $25,000 of the appropriation “Cemeterial expenses, 
War Department, 1938,” such amount of such appropriation 
hereby reappropriated, and of the total of such sums, $53,450 
be expended for the development of the Fort Bliss National Ceme- 
tery, as authorized by the act of June 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 1514), and 
not in excess of $170,000 shall be available for the acquisition of 
land in the vicinity of San Francisco, Calif., and none of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be used for the acquisition of such land 
unless the amount of $170,000 is sufficient to complete the acqui- 
sition of at least 165 acres: Provided, That no railroad shall be 
permitted upon any right-of-way which may have been acquired 
by the United States leading to a national cemetery, or to encroach 
upon any roads or walks constructed thereon and maintained by 
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the United States: Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for repairing any roadway not owned by the 
United States within the corporate limits of any city, town, or 
village. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 10, after the 
figures “$181,930”, to insert a comma and “of which amount 
$2,500 shall be available as of April 1, 1938”, so as to read: 

BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

For the maintenance of the office of the United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippine Islands as authorized by subsection 
4 of section 7 of the act approved March 24, 1934 (48 Stat., p. 456), 
including salaries and wages; rental, furnishings, equipment, main- 
tenance, renovation, and repair of office quarters and living quar- 
ters for the High Commissioner; supplies and equipment; purchase 
and exchange of lawbocks and books of reference, periodicals, and 
newspapers; traveling expenses, including for persons appointed 
hereunder within the United States and their families, actual ex- 
penses of travel and transportation of household effects from their 
homes in the United States to the Philippine Islands and return, 
utilizing Government vessels whenever practicable; operation, 
maintenance, and repair of motor vehicles, purchase and exchange 
of three automobiles at prices not to exceed $2,600 for one and 
$1,200 each for two, and all other necessary expenses, $181,930, of 
which amount $2,500 shall be available as of April 1, 1938: Provided, 
That the salary of the legal adviser and the financial expert shall 
not exceed the annual rate of $10,000 and $9,000 each, respectively: 
Provided further, That section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U. S. C. 5), shall not apply to any purchase or service rendered 
under this appropriation when the aggregate amount involved does 
not exceed the sum of $100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Corps of 
Engineers”, on page 7, line 9, after the word “law”, to strike 
out “nor for any work upon or incident to the project to 
extend the channel of the Mississippi River above St. An- 
thony Falls, $70,020,000” and insert “$95,020,000”; in line 12, 
after the word “in”, to strike out “addition” and insert 
“augmentation of the foregoing appropriation of $95,020,000”; 
in line 14, after the word “reappropriated”, to strike out “for 
the objects embraced by this paragraph”; and in line 22, 
after “1938” ”, to insert “and the sum so reappropriated shall 
be expended for the objects embraced in this paragraph: 
Provided further, That to the extent that the foregoing sum 
of $24,000,000 may be reduced by obligations for flood control 
made prior to the passage of this act the appropriation for 
general flood control contained in the next succeeding para- 
graph shall be reduced by a like amount and such amount 
shall then be transferred from the appropriation for general 
flood control to the appropriation made in this paragraph”, 
so as to read: 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


To be immediately available and to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers, and to remain available until expended: 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore 
authorized as may be most desirable in the interests of com- 
merce and navigation; for survey of northern and northwestern 
lakes and other boundary and connecting waters as heretofore 
authorized, including the preparation, correction, printing, and 
issuing of charts and bulletins and the investigation of lake 
levels; for prevention of obstructive and injurious deposits within 
the harbor and adjacent waters of New York City; for expenses of 
the California Debris Commission in carrying on the work au- 
thorized by the act approved March 1, 1893 (33 U. S. C. 661); for 
removing sunken vessels or craft obstructing or endangering navi- 
gation as authorized by law; for operating and maintaining, keep- 
ing in repair, and continuing in use without interruption any 
lock, canal (except the Panama Canal), canalized river, or other 
public works for the use and benefit of navigation belonging to 
the United States; for payment annually of tuition fees of not 
to exceed 45 student officers of the Corps of Engineers at civil 
technical institutions under the provisions of section 127a of the 
National Defense Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 535); for examina- 
tions, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors; for print- 
ing and binding, and office supplies and equipment required in 
the Office of the Chief of to carry out the purposes of 
this appropriation, includi: such printing as may be authorized 
by the Committee on Printing of the House of Representatives, 
either during a recess or session of Congress, of surveys authorized 
by law, and such surveys as may be printed during a recess of 
Congress shall be printed, with illustrations, as documents of the 
next succeeding session of Congress, and for the purchase (not to 
exceed $173,340) of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
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and motorboats, for official use: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for any preliminary examination, 
survey, project, or estimate not authorized by law, $95,020,000, and, 
in augmentation of the foregoing appropriation of $95,020,000, 
there is hereby reappropriated $24,000,000, or such lesser sum as 
may remain unobligated on April 21, 1938, or which subsequently 
may be ascertained to have been unobligated on such date of the 
appropriations “Emergency Relief, War, Corps of Engineers, Flood 
Control, General (act July 19, 1937), 1938”, and cy Relief, 
War, Corps of Engineers, Flood Control, Mississippi River and 
Tributaries (act July 19, 1937), 1938” and the sum so reappro- 
priated shall be expended for the objects embraced in this para- 
graph: Provided further, That to the extent that the foregoing 
sum of $24,000,000 may be reduced by obligations for flood control 
made prior to the passage of this act the appropriation for general 
flood control contained in the next succeeding paragraph shall be 
reduced by a like amount and such amount shall then be trans- 
ferred from the appropriation for general flood control to the 
appropriation made in this paragraph: Provided further, That 
from this appropriation the Secretary of War may, in his discre- 
tion and on the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers based 
on the recommendation by the Board of Rivers and Harbors in 
the review of a report or reports authorized by law, expend such 
sums as may be necessary for the maintenance of harbor channels 
provided by a State, municipality, or other public agency, outside 
of harbor lines and serving essential needs of general commerce 
and navigation, such work to be subject to the conditions recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in his report or reports thereon: 
Provided further, That no appropriation under the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the fiscal year 1939 shall be available for any expenses 
incident to operating any power-driven boat or vessel on other 
than Government business: Provided further, That not to exceed 


$3,000 of the amount herein appropriated shall be available for 


the support and maintenance of the Permanent In 
Commission of the Congresses of Navigation and for the payment 
of the actual expenses of the properly accredited delegates of the 
United States to the meeting of the congresses and of the com- 
mission. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to address an inquiry 


to the Senator from New York, and ask him whether my 
understanding is correct that the river and harbor items 


appropriated for in this bill will be those listed in the House 


report on pages 6 and 7. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. And am I further correct in my under- 
standing that the expected amounts for the Merrimack and 
Connecticut flood- control projects are not included because 
Congress has not ratified the compacts? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say for the Recorp that I appreciate 
what the Senator from New York has done in that connec- 
tion, but I should like the Recorp to show my protest that 
these very worth-while projects are not being undertaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Flood con- 
trol” on page 9, line 15, after the word That“, to strike out 
“$3,000,000” and insert “$7,000,000”; in line 17, after the 
word “Agriculture”, to insert “of which sum not to exceed 
$3,000,000 shall be expended”; in line 18, after the word 
“surveys”, to insert “and not to exceed $4,000,000 shall be 


expended for the prosecution of works and measures”; and 


in line 22, after the word “projects”, to insert “heretofore or 
hereafter”, so as to read: 


Flood control: For the construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936, as amended (49 Stat. 1570-1595; 50 Stat. 517-618, 
876-881), and the act of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 806), including 
printing and binding, and office supplies and equipment required 
in the Office of the Chief of Engineers to carry out the purposes 
of this appropriation, the purchase (not to exceed $33,250) of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles and motorboats for 
official use, and not to exceed $3,000,000 for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys of flood-control projects authorized by law, 
$82,000,000: Provided, That $7,000,000 of this appropriation shall 
be transferred and made available to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
of which sum not to exceed $3,000,000 shall be expended for pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys, and not to exceed $4,000,000 
shall be expended for the prosecution of works and measures, for 
run-off and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on 
authorized. by law, including the employment of parsons in the 
autho y law, employmen persons in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of books and 
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periodicals, printing and binding, rent in the District of Columbia, 
the purchase (not to exceed $75,000) of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles and motorboats, and for other necessary expenses, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 6, after “(33 
U. S. C. 702a)”, to strike out “as amended by the Flood Con- 
trol Act approved June 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 1508)” and insert 
“as amended and supplemented”, so as to read: 

Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries: For prosecuting 
work of flood control in accordance with the provisions of the Flood 
Control Act approved May 15, 1928 (33 U. S. C. 702a), as amended 
and supplemented, including printing and binding, and office sup- 
plies and equipment required in the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers to carry out the purposes of this appropriation, and for the 
purchase (not to exceed $53,450) of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles and motorboats for official use, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 13, after the 
word “use”, to strike out “$31,000,000” and insert “$36,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000 shall not be used except for the purchase 
of flowage easements in the Morganza floodway and the con- 
struction of works pertaining to the Morganza floodway and 
for enlarging the present fuseplug levee on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River extending from Yancopin, Ark., to 
the vicinity of Vaucluse, Ark,” 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the amendment on page 10, beginning on line 13, is subject to 
a point of order because it is substantive legislation engrafted 
on a general appropriation bill, and violates rule XVI. 

Mr. OVERTON rose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Louisiana wish to speak on the point of order? 

Mr, OVERTON. When the Senator from New York has 
completed his remarks, I should like to make a short state- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think perhaps the Senator had better 
speak now, if he will; and then, before the Chair rules, I 
should like to say a word about the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
or not the Senator from Mississippi has finished, and whether 
or not the Senator from Louisiana will concede the point of 
order, which it seems to me is perfectly good; but does the 
Senator from Louisiana want those who believe that the point 
of order should be sustained to present their views first? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am going to concede the point. I 
simply wish to make a short statement. 

As the author of this amendment, I wish to state that I 
have consulted with the Parliamentarian; and after consult- 
ing with him I have come to the conclusion that possibly the 
point of order against this amendment is well taken. There- 
fore, I am not going to undertake to debate the point raised 
by the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO]. 

The point made by the Senator from Mississippi is that this 
amendment is legislation on an appropriation bill. I wish to 
say that it was not intended as legislation. The sole purpose 
of the amendment was to appropriate a certain sum—namely, 
$5,000,000—for certain projects in connection with the flood- 
control program in the lower valley of the Mississippi River, 
to be available when certain legislation which would permit 
the immediate construction of those projects shall have been 
enacted by the Congress. There is now pending before the 
Senate a bill which authorizes the construction of the Mor- 
ganza floodway independently of the Eudora floodway, and 
the strengthening of the fuseplug levee south of the Arkansas 
River. That bill has been reported by the Senate Commerce 
Committee, and is now on the calendar; and I hope in a very 
short time to be able to obtain recognition in order that the 
bill may be presented to the Senate upon its merits. 

It may be said that in providing $5,000,000 for the Mor- 
ganza flocdway and for the fuseplug levee, possibly there 
is an anticipation of legislation to be enacted; but what I 
wish to make clear is that it was not the intention of the 
Appropriations Committee to legislate in this bill, but sim- 
ply to make available $5,000,000 exclusively for the Mor- 
ganza floodway and for the fuseplug levee south of the 
Arkansas River so soon as that money could be expended, 
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either under existing law or under existing law as it may be 
hereafter amended. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I am very much gratified that 
the Senator from Louisiana has conceded the point of or- 
der. I am prepared to show that it is distinctly legislation, 
in a way attempting to do what the Senator’s bill is intended 
to do in the end. I express the hope that the Senator from 
Louisiana will yet agree with us in the final amicable set- 
tlement of this controversy, because there is much more 
involved in the amendment than the building of the Mor- 
ganza spillway. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when this language was 
written it was anticipated that the pending legislation would 
be enacted. Since it has not been, the amendment clearly 
is subject to a point of order; and I myself should prefer, 
if it may be done, that the Senate should reject the language 
entirely and return to the House language. Is that satis- 
factory to the Senator? 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that the point of order 
made by my colleague [Mr. Bno! was conceded by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON] —— 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. It is conceded by all 
three. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that it will be sustained. I imagine, 
then, that the Senator wishes to revert to the original lan- 
guage of the House bill and reduce the amount from $36,- 
000,000 to $31,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. As I understand, that will be the effect 
of sustaining the point of order, because the point of order 
is made against the whole amendment. y; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the point of order should 
be sustained, the whole amendment would go out. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that the 
point of order is well taken, and sustains it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, while I was tempo- 
rarily out of the Chamber an amendment was adopted on 
page 5, lines 10 and 11, in respect to the allowances for the 
High Commissioner of the Philippine Islands. What is the 
purpose of that amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. We have not yet presented a further 
amendment to be made at that point, but suppose we do that 
now, and then we can have the argument over. 

I send to the desk an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York on behalf of the committee will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 11, before the colon, 
it is proposed to insert: 
and of which amount not exceeding $10,000 shall be available for 
expenditure in the discretion of the High Commissioner for main- 
tenance of his household and such other purposes as he may 
deem proper. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to answer the Senator, I 
will state that it has been customary, since the first appro- 
priation for the High Commissioner, to have this item of 
$10,000 included to cover entertainment and the other ac- 
tivities which are carried on by the foreign representative 
of a government such as ours in an oriental country. The 
only purpose is to do now what we have done heretofore. It 
has nothing to do with travel expenses or other matters 
which I might name. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The committee apparently in the 
first place made $2,500 available. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will state the reason for that. Be- 
cause of the Chinese war, many wealthy merchants from 
Shanghai and other places in China have gone into Manila, 
and a result of that migration has been a marked increase 
in rentals. The High Commissioner is moving into a differ- 
ent house, and the price has been boosted by this amount. 
That is the reason why that amount is made available at 
once, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Has this $10,000 appropriation any- 
thing to do with the $10,000 item which has been discussed at 
considerable length in the other House, namely, to provide 
a fund to bring the High Commissioner home when he gets 
through? 

Mr. COPELAND. Our advice is that that is not the pur- 
pose of the appropriation. I think the Senator need have no 
fear that we shall have another Democratic candidate for 
President brought over by the use of this money. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it would be worth $10,000 to 
have him here as an exhibit, because he is very attractive; 
but how about the appropriation for the pair of superelegant 
palaces that we are about to build? 

Mr, COPELAND. That matter did not come to our atten- 
tion. I read about it in the newspapers, but it was not pre- 
sented to us, and is not in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer the further amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The Secretary of War is authorized to convey to any State, county, 
municipality, or proper y thereof, in which the same is 
located, all the right, title, and interest of the United States in and 
to any Government owned or controlled approach road in any 
national Provided, That prior to the delivery of any 
instrument of conveyance hereunder the State, county, munici- 
pality, or agency to which the conveyance herein authorized is to 
be made shall notify the Secretary of War in writing of its will- 
ingness to accept and maintain the road included in such con- 
veyance: Provided further, That upon the execution and delivery 
of any conveyance herein authorized, the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America over the road conveyed shall cease and determine, 
and shall thereafter vest in the State in which said road is located. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have one other amend- 
ment, on page 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out “Rivers and Harbors”, and after line 23, to 
insert the words “Rivers and Harbors.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I have an amendment I 
desire to present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed to insert, on page 4, after 
line 2, the following: 

Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, Mont., historical museum: 
For the erection and maintenance, by the Secretary of War, of 
a public historical museum within the Custer Battlefield National 
Cemetery, Mont., $75,000. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, this is an amendment 
which the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has 
asked me to present at this time. The amendment provides 
for an appropriation of $75,000 with which to construct a 
public historical museum in the Custer Battlefield National 
Cemetery, Mont. The War Department has recommended 
the building of this museum on numerous occasions. Dur- 
ing the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, the Sen- 
ator from Montana introduced Senate bill 536 for this pur- 
pose. That bill called for the same appropriation carried in 
the amendment, and was passed by the Senate on April 19, 
1937. The War Department, in stressing the importance of 
this museum, stated in its report on the bill, dated February 
27, 1937, as follows: 
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Few places are ds well known as the Custer Battlefield, the 
scene of a struggle with the Indians which perhaps marked their 
as a source of trouble. Public interest in the national 
cemetery established on the site has been great at all times, is 
steadily growing, and the cemetery is visited annually by thou- 
sands of patriotic people. Like the Zachary Taylor National Ceme- 
tery, Ky., and the Andrew Johnson National Cemetery, Tenn., the 
interest in this cemetery centers largely around the officer whose 
name it bears because of the massacre of his command in the 
fierce struggle with the Indians on this very spot. 


Remains of officers and soldiers and others famous in 
the annals of the Army have been removed from the aban- 
doned post cemeteries to the Custer Battlefield National 
Cemetery. The report proceeds: 

The proposed memorial building could, therefore, be used as 
a repository for historical records and relics of the battles wi 
the Indians also, thus preserving them to posterity. In the opin- 
ion of the War Department it would be a well-deserved tribute to 
the hardy soldiers who participated in the winning of the West. 

The War Department considers the sum requested as both 
modest and adequate. While such a museum would serve a 
great need, it would also serve to furnish employment so 
badly needed at this time. 

Mr. President, I not only think this museum ought to be 
built as a memorial to the Custer battle but it ought to be 
built as a memorial to those Indians who were fighting for 
the welfare of their people. The golden-haired General 
Custer walked into a trap set for him by Sitting Bull, Crazy 
Horse, and Rain in the Face, three great Indians, who were 
fighting for the welfare of their people. Sitting Bull suf- 
fered the same fate met by the last of the Incas, Montezuma, 
and other great Indian leaders—that is, at the behest of a 
white man, 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope this museum will be built, 
and that Custer, Sitting Bull, Rain in the Face, and Crazy 
Horse will be properly honored in the museum. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me ask the Senator whether 
this item is estimated for by the Budget. 

Mr. TRUMAN. | It is not; but a bill has passed the Senate 
authorizing it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator surely does not mean 
to collide with the President's so-called “financial program.“ 

Mr. TRUMAN. I ask that the amendment be attached to 
the pending bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, so far as the committee 
is concerned, since this is an authorized project, I am willing 
that it should go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Truman] on behalf of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I should like to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 9, it is proposed to 
insert after the words “each of two” the words “exclusive 
of any trade-in allowances.” 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, this is a small matter, called 
to my attention by the Bureau of Insular Affairs at the 
request of the High Commissioner. It was the intent and 
understanding all around, as I understand, that the trade-in 
allowance of a couple of hundred or two or three hundred 
dollars— whatever it is—on the old cars should be exclusive 
of the limitation of the $1,200 a year for the two automo- 
biles, but in an informal opinion by the Comptroller General 
the other interpretation was given. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How many automobiles does this 
finally provide the High Commissioner? 

Mr. DUFFY. It provides for three for the whole set-up in 
the Philippine Islands, a very moderate number. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment going to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
here which I have been requested by telegram from the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] to present. It would 
have been given consideration by the committee had the 
enabling legislation been passed, but that did not happen 
until this very morning, when the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Norris] brought the matter forward, and it is now 
eligible for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, after line 7, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

FORT PECK PROJECT 


For the prosecution of the project authorized by the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, and operation 
of the Fort Peck project for navigation, and for other purposes,” 
$3,050,000, of which $500,000 shall be transferred and made avail- 
able to the Secretary of the Interior to be expended by him in 
accordance with the provisions of such act in carrying out his 
functions and those of the Bureau of Reclamation under such act. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, what did the Senator 
say was the origin of this amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Last year we made an appropriation for 
the Fort Peck project, and it was delayed in the House; but 
the House passed the bill. It came to the Senate this morn- 
ing, and, on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], the House amendment was concurred in, and there- 
fore the item is now eligible. It would have been given favor- 
able consideration had the legislation been in existence before 
the pending bill was reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have another amend- 
ment which I am presenting on behalf of my colleague, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], who expected 
to be here today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, after line 26, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

tioning east and west piers (Federal) at the entrance 
33 Wilean, Niagara Conner 1. Y. and for dredging the 


entrance channel in accordance with paragraph 15, report of the 
War Department engineers (December 13, 1937), $134,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that there be in- 
serted in the Recor» at this point a statement regarding this 
particular improvement which my colleague desires to have 

rinted. ` 
y There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor» as follows: 


Location: Wilson Harbor is located on the southerly shore of 
Lake Ontario approximately 12 miles east of the Niagara River. 
The harbor lies adjacent to and immediately northwest of the 
incorporated village of Wilson, Niagara County, N. Y., and is situ- 
ated approximately 20 miles east of Port Weller and 6 miles west 
of Olcott Harbor. 

Description of harbor as originally constructed: In 1876 the 
United States Government took over the harbor, rebuilt piers, and 
dredged a channel. The piers consisted of a timber crib 20 feet 
in width and approximately 700 feet in length. The cribs were 
filled with stone and covered with a timber floor to permit acces- 
sibility to boats warped to the piers. 

Subsequent maintenance of harbor: In 1898 the Federal Gov- 
ernment modified its degree of maintenance so as to provide for 
only an 80-foot width of channel. Furthermore, in 1900 it again 
reduced the channel width to 60 feet and reduced the depth to 
10 feet. In 1905 they discontinued further maintenance, and since 
then the elements have wreaked havoc to the port. 

Description of present harbor: At the present time the piers 
have disintegrated to such an extent that in many places they 
are completely submerged. In all other places the top deck has 
been washed away and the timber crib is torn, scattered, and 
twisted out of place. The timbers which are exposed above low- 
water line are badly weathered and disintegrated. However, below 
the low-water level they are in the main still in their proper place 
and in good condition. 

The channel lying between the piers has shoaled in many places 
to a depth of from 1 to 2 feet, while the lagoon, previ de- 
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scribed as the old 18-Mile Creek bed, has been filled in by natural 
actions so that in many places the water is only 1 foot deep. 

Proposed reconstruction: There has been proposed by village, 
town, county, and other governmental officials, in conjunction with 
support from many private small-craft interests and by the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board, that the harbor be reconstructed. In 
this connection, preliminary plans have been prepared at the 
expense of the village of Wilson and others interested in the har- 
bor improvement. These accompany this report. -The plans call 
for the reconstruction of the piers and the dredging of an 80-foot 
channel between them to a depth of 8 feet. The plans further 
show a proposed turning basin approximately 200 by 300 feet in 
area and 8 feet deep, two smaller channels 44 feet wide leading 
to present dockage, and another channel 60 feet in width and 8 
feet deep extending in a westerly direction through the lagoon. 
There is further a 60-foot channel leading out to the lake 
from the westerly end of the lagoon. It is suggested that this be 
flanked by walls of steel-sheet piling, as indicated by sheet No. 1 
of the plans. 

The reconstruction of the piers consists of cutting the wooden 
cribs down to a point below low-water level and then placing upon 
these a reinforced-concrete cap 5 feet in thickness. The details 
of this proposal are shown on sheet No. 2 of the accompanying 
plan. Table 1 of the appendix shows a break-down of the esti- 
mated cost of reconstruction as just described. 

Conclusion: As a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
I have made a thorough study of the Wilson Harbor im- 
provement. It clearly indicated that the dilapidated condition of 
the piers is a serious menace to navigation, and that the present 
shoal condition of the lagoon and channels render the harbor 
useless to all craft with the possible exception of very small boats. 
Even these cannot use the harbor unless the lake is exceptionally 
calm. The study further indicated that a harbor for yachts and 
other small motorized. craft is necessary in this vicinity, for there 
is no suitable harbor between Youngstown and Olcott. 

Purthermore, the latter harbor is far too small to properly take 
care of the needs of the large number of small craft owners. There 
are many in the Buffalo and Niagara Falls area who would like to 
keep their boats in Lake Ontario, but are unable to do so because 
of the lack of harbor facilities. Furthermore, there is no question 
about the fact that interest in small boats has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds and that their owners are entitled to harbor 
protection and facilities just the same as automobile owners are 
entitled to safe and adequate roads. 

The reconstruction of the Wilson Harbor will go a long way 
toward meeting this demand and in eliminating the hazardous 
condition which now exists. The harbor could be readily converted 
at a reasonable expense to the Federal Government into one of the 
most desirable in western New York. The lagoon offers natural 
protection and a large Rarborage area. The lagoon channels could 
easily and economically be dredged to a depth of 8 feet, as it will 
not be necessary to barge the excavated material out into the lake. 
It can be deposited in the shoal water on either side of the channel 
A large portion of the piers below low-water level are still in good 
condition and the placing of a reinforced concrete cap on the 
cribbing will once more place the piers in first-class condition. 

During my review of the project it was stated by those interested 
in the development that they are willing to eliminate the proposed 
outlet channel on the westerly end of the lagoon and the proposed 
44-foot channel leading southerly to a more or less private dock. 
The remainder of the program, namely, the reconstruction of the 
piers, the dredging of an 80-foot channel between them, and the 
dredging of the turning basin, the 44-foot channel leading in an 
easterly direction and the 60-foot channel extending westerly 
through the lagoon, is of the utmost importance. It is estimated 
that the total cost of this work will not exceed $186,000 and may, 
in fact, be considerably less. A break-down of the estimated cost 
is shown in table 2 of the appendix. 

The project will convert the Wilson Harbor into a safe and 
adequate one. 


TaBe 1.—Wilson Harbor quantity sheet 
1. Dredging, 82,000 cubic yards at 80.860 —— — $49, 200 
2. Concrete, 1:2½ :5, 5,458 cubic yards at 610 
3. Reinforcing bars, 54-inch and 34-inch, 101% tons at 


D RE Ta EN EELEE en BE SS 12, 180 

4. Steel sheet piling, 14-inch arch web, 35 pounds, 1,329 
dock-feet, 18 feet deep, 418.38 tons at 8100 41, 838 

5. Stone, to be moved and placed, 930 cubic yards at 
hate ESE SESS e E A 2, 558 

6. Stone, to be dumped from cribs into lake side, 620 
Sunio yarn r ee 868 

Thousand feet 

board measure 

7. Timber, 12-inch by 12-inch, building up cribs... 37 


Timber, 8-inch by 12-inch, along top sheet piling. 9 
Timber, 12-inch by 12-inch, braces across dock... 26 
Timber, 98-inch by 12-inch, along top edge of tim- 


NS yl e PAET ONA E AI O ANE „ 
Total at 8138.17 89 132,016 
8. Ladders and posts, 14 at 850. 700 

9. Miscellaneous iron and steel tie rods, drift bolts, 22,000 
pat re ES Ue Ts aR SE EE re st SRS ARO SEPSIS 2, 200 

10. Timber cribbing to be removed, 160 thousand feet 
board measure at 820—-—— - ... 
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Taste 1—Wilson Harbor quantity sheet—Continued 
11. Steel sheet piling, 8-inch by 16 feet, west end channel, 


$24.24 tons at 51002 21-2... $32, 424 
211, 763 
Engineering and contingencies—— 21,177 
Ff TIN RSD ETE SESE FT nee LANE REE | EE — 232,940 
JULY 23, 1935. 
Taste 2.— Wilson Harbor quantity sheet 

1. Dredging, 64,795 cubic yards at $0.60_..._......_-_.-_-. $38, 877 
2. Concrete, 1:214:5, 5,458 cubic yards at $10_..---.----_- 54, 580 
3. Reinforcing bars, %-inch and 34-inch, 101% tons at rape 

loo ie LEE SEE ee „ 

4. Steel sheet ‘piling, 14-inch arch web, 35 ds 1,329 

dock-feet, 18 feet deep, 418.388 tons at $100____________ 41, 838 


5. Stone, to be moved and placed, 930 cubic yards, at $2.75. 2,558 
6. Stone, to be dumped from cribs into lake side, 620 cubic 
d ͤ et ee enema 868 
Thousand feet 
board measure 
7. Timber, 12-inch by 12-inch, building up eribs 37 


Timber, 6-inch by 12-inch, along top sheet piling-.._ 9 
Timber, 12-inch by 12-inch, braces across dock 26 
Timber, 9-inch by 12-inch, along top edge of timber 
OO lo ͤ ——.!. . 17 
1 —KÄ A A 809 132.01 
8. Ladders and posts, 14 at 650—— 7 700 


9. Miscellaneous iron and steel tie rods, drift bolts, 22,000 


E T OO ROR ue Ge Sie ee Soe as 2, 200 
10. Timber cribbing to be removed, 160,000 feet board 
. ↄ— ͤ ͤ [»¹· — 8,200 
169. 016 
Engineering and contingencies—— 44 16. 901 
Total- . ͤ ͤ 0 A 113 
JULY 23, 1935. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with the pending bill, a letter from the members of the 
City Council of Minneapolis. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND. 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: We, the undersigned, have been ad- 
vised that a statement was made before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee by Mr. A. L. Janes of the Great Northern Railroad, on the 
morning of April 25, to the effect that the city of Minneapolis is 
unwilling and unable financially to meet the cost of making 
changes in bridge structures over the Mississippi River to meet 
the requirements of navigation as defined by the United States 
Army engineers. 

This letter is written for the purpose of informing you that the 
city of Minneapolis is not only prepared to meet the juirements 
of the engineers for bridge changes, but it has by resolution taken 
such action as necessary to satisfy the engineers of our intention 
to meet whatever requirements are necessary. 

Under our city charter the city council is empowered to issue 
bonds for this or other purpose without submitting the same to a 
vote of the people. There is positively no truth in any representa- 
tion that the city of Minneapolis is unwilling or unprepared to 
meet the requirements of the United States Army engineers. The 
undersigned further wishes to assure the committee that the 9-foot 
improved channel in the upper Mississippi can be and will be of 
no value to industrial Minneapolis and of very little value to 
Northwest agriculture until the improvement is carried above the 
Falls of St. Anthony in Minneapolis. The farm organizations of 
the Northwest are united on this issue and have appeared before 
the United States Army engineers in urging this improvement be 
completed without delay. 

The statements herein contained can be verified from the rec- 
ords of the United States Army engineers, and there is much 
further than can be said in connection with this 9-foot channel 
that we are omitting only because of our being advised that it is 
not likely that the committee will undertake to suggest legisla- 
tion that has for its purpose a ech of the existing rriari 
of the 9-foot channel at Minneapo! 

Should the committee be 8 in the economic justifica- 
tion, we can produce documentary evidence of flour millers, grain 
men, and all other industrial activities in support of our position. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ČOMMERCE, MARKETS, AND HARBORS COMMITTEE OF 
THE CITY CoUNCIL OF THE Crrrx OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
By Epwin I. Hupson, Chairman. 
O. MILLER. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the vote is 
taken on the bill I desire to call attention to the fact that 
the appropriations carried in the bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, exceed the estimates for 1939 by nearly $30,000,000, 
and now by nearly $33,000,000 or $34,000,000. 

I call attention to the fact that it exceeds the appropria- 
tion for the last fiscal year by $32,000,000 as reported by the 
committee, and now by at least $35,000,000. ‘That is an in- 
crease even over last year’s prodigal spending tempo of 15 
or 20 percent. 

If that is not the road to what the President of the United 
States himself called bankruptcy 4 or 5 years ago, I do 
not know what it is. I am unable to understand how we 
have any hope at any point whatsoever of approaching a 
balanced Budget if this sort of increase in appropriations is 
to continue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no further amend- 
ment to be offered, the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments, ask the House for a conference 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. COPELAND, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Tuomas of Okla- 
homa, Mr. SHEPPARD, and Mr. TownsEnp conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF CALENDAR TOMORROW 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it had been intended that 
we would have a call of the calendar this afternoon, but that 
has been prevented by the length of time required on other 
matters. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
meets tomorrow it proceed to the consideration of unobjected 
bills on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there are two bills on the 
calendar for which I wish to ask present consideration, Cal- 
endar No. 1640 and Calendar No. 1642. They pertain to the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Calendar No. 1640, House bill 8039, authorizes the use of 
the Marine Band at the celebration, and an appropriation of 
$2,500. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 8039) to author- 
ize the attendance of the Marine Band at the observance of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to 
be held at Gettysburg, Adams County, Pa., on July 1, 2, and 
3, 1938, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I now ask unanimous consideration of 
House bill 9784, which is a companion bill to that just 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9784) to authorize an appropriation to 
aid in defraying the expenses of the observation of the sey- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be 
held at Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to July 4, 1938, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with amendments, in section 1, 
page 1, after line 6, to insert the following: 


In 8 into effect the provisions of the joint resolution of 
Congress of June 24, 1936, the Commission is authorized to do 
all things necessary to accomplish the purposes described by con- 
tract or otherwise with or without advertising, including the en- 
gagement by contract or otherwise of such personal services as 
may be necessary without regard to civil-service requirements and 
restrictions of laws governing. the employment and compensa- 
tion of employees of the United States. Any appropriations for 
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this act into effect shall be-available for the payment in 
advance of such per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence and 
other traveling expenses as may be prescribed by the Commission 
for the travel of veterans. 

In section 3, page 3, line 4, after the word “commemora- 
tion”, to strike out “, and the money herein authorized to be 
appropriated shall be available for the payment of mileage as 
hereafter provided to such veterans as attend the commemo- 
ration pursuant to such invitation. In lieu of transporta- 
tion for himself and an attendant there shall be paid to each 
veteran an amount at the rate of 8 cents per mile from his 
home to Gettysburg, Pa., and return, distances to be com- 
puted via the shortest usually traveled route, as established by 
Official Mileage Tables published under authority of the Sec- 
retary of War, if travel is performed by railroad, and over 
the shortest established hard-surfaced highway routes, if 
travel is performed by private transportation or bus line: 
Provided, That payment for the return trip may be made in 
advance of travel: And provided further, That reimburse- 
ment shall be on the basis of 4 cents per mile if veteran is 
not accompanied by an attendant. The money herein au- 
thorized to be appropriated shall be available to pay burial 
expenses, including preparation of body, cost of a suitable 
casket, and transportation to his home or to a national ceme- 
tery, of any veteran who may die while in attendance at the 
commemoration as provided for in this section of this act, 
provided that the cost of transportation of the body of a 
deceased veteran to a national cemetery shall not be paid in 
excess of the amount that would be paid for transportation 
to the veteran’s home” and to insert “The journey shall be 
by the shortest usually traveled route if by rail. If by bus 
or private transportation, it shall be over the shortest estab- 
lished hard-surfaced highway. If travel is made by private 
automobile, reimbursement will be made at a cost not to 
exceed that which it would cost the Government to trans- 
port the veteran by rail. No veteran shall be provided for at 
Government expense in Gettysburg for a longer period than 
duration of the commemoration, except in the case of illness 
or other causes which prevent the return of the veteran to 
his home at the end of the period of commemoration. In the 
event of death while engaged upon the commemoration or 
en route thereto or therefrom, the United States shall pay the 
cost of the preparation of the body for burial (that is, in- 
cluding the cost of a suitable casket) and transportation of 
same with escort to the home of the deceased,” 

In section 5, page 5, line 11, after the word “act”, to strike 
out “and the money hereby authorized to be appropriated 
shall be available for the payment of salaries of any addi- 
tional employees of the Finance Department whose employ- 
ment may be temporarily necessitated by reason of the addi- 
tional duties herein imposed.” 

On page 6, after line 14, to strike out section 9, as follows: 

Sec. 9. Such clerks and other employees as are temporarily em- 
ployed to assist in carrying out the provisions of this act may be 
appointed without to the civil-service laws and regulations 
and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended: Provided, That for 
similar services the pay shall not be in excess of that provided by 
the Classification Act. 

On page 6, line 21, change the section number from 10 
to 9; on page 7; line 1, to change the section number from 
11 to 10; and, on page 7, after line 8, to strike out section 
12, as follows: 

Sec, 12. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amount of money, not to exceed $275,000, as may be necessary to 
ges yi the purpose of the joint resolution approved June 

And, on page 7, after line 13, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 11. The Commission shall promulgate regulations governing 
the execution of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such amount of money as may be to accom- 
pi the purpose of the joint resolution approved June 24, 1936. 

carrying into effect the provisions of the joint resolution of 


Congress of June 24, 1936, the Commission is authorized to do 
all things necessary to accomplish the purposes described by con- 
tract or otherwise with or without advertising, including the en- 
gagement by contract or otherwise of such personal services as 
may be necessary without regard to civil-service requirements and 
restrictions of laws governing the employment and compensation 
of employees of the United States. Any appropriations for carry- 
ing this act into effect shall be available for the payment in ad- 
vance of such per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence and other 
traveling expenses as may be prescribed by the Commission for 
the travel of veterans. 

Sec. 2. The money herein authorized to be appropriated shall 
be expended under the direction of the Commission appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of the joint resolution referred to in 
section 1 for the following p : To defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Commission in the performance of its duties, and 
any and all expenses incident to participation by the War De- 
partment and the Regular Army in the observance of the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Gettysburg at Gettysburg, Pa., which par- 
ticipation is hereby authorized, including the expense of trans- 
portation or other movement to and from Gettysburg of individ- 
uals, troops, tentage, supplies, and equipment, and the cost of 
ammunition and other material expended or used incident to par- 
ticipation of the Army in the commemoration, including the cost 
of renovation or repair of material so used. 

Sec. 3. The Commission referred to in section 2 of this act is 
authorized to invite, in the name of the United States, surviving 
veterans, Union and Confederate, of the Civil War to reunite at 
Gettysburg during the commemoration. The journey shall be by 
the shortest usually traveled route if by rail. If by bus or private 
transportation, it shall be over the shortest established hard- 
surfaced highway. If travel is made by private automobile, reim- 
bursement will be made at a cost not to exceed that which it 
would cost the Government to transport the veteran by rail. No 
veteran shall be provided for at Government expense in Gettysburg 
for a longer period than duration of the commemoration, except 
in the case of illness or other causes which prevent the return of 
the veteran to his home at the end of the period of commemora- 
tion. In the event of death while engaged upon the commemora- 
tion or en route thereto or therefrom the United States shall pay 
the cost of the preparation of the body for burial (that is, includ- 
ing the cost of a suitable casket) and transportation of same with 
escort to the home of the deceased. 

Sec. 4. The authority provided in section 3 of this act shall not 
be exercised until it has been established to the satisfaction of 
the Commission that the State of Pennsylvania has provided suit- 
ably for the care at Gettysburg of veterans invited by the Com- 
mission, including shelter, food, and medical and hospital care. 
The Secretary of War is authorized to lend to the State of Penn- 
sylvania such property, including cots, blankets, and cooking 
equipment, under the jurisdiction of the War Department as may 
be available and necessary to provide for the care of veterans as 
above provided, and the money authorized to be appropriated 
herein shall be available to pay for any loss of or damage to such 
property and the cost of transportation and of repair or renovation 


Sec. 5. The Chief of Finance of the Army is hereby designated, 
empowered, and directed to act as the fiscal agent of the Commis- 
sion in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. The money authorized to be appropriated by the act shall 
be available for all expenditures necessary to enable the Commission 
to perform its duties, including the employment of clerical and 
other necessary personnel, professional or otherwise; the purchase 
of supplies and equipment; the leasing of land and the erection 
thereon of temporary buildings; the providing of lights, water, sani- 
tation, and other n services. 


proper expenditures incident to carrying out the purposes of the 
act, including the settlement of claims (not exceeding $500 each) 
for damage to or loss of private property resulting from the 
operations of the Commission or its agents. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War is authorized to undertake, at the 
request of the Commission, such of its functions as it may delegate. 
The money herein authorized to be appropriated shall be available 
for the payment of any additional expense to the War Department 
caused by its operations for the Commission, including the salaries 
of temporary employees. 

Sec. 8. The decision of the Commission as to the status as a vet- 
eran of anyone who is invited as such to attend the reunion at 
Gettysburg shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec. 9. The money herein authorized to be appropriated shall be 
available for expenditure from and after the date of approval of 
the act appropriating it and shall remain available until all obliga- 
tions of the Commission and its agencies have been satisfied. 

Src. 10. When the necessity for its use terminates all property 
acquired by the Commission shall be delivered to such depots or 
other installations as ‘the Secretary of War shall designate, to be 
disposed of in accordance with laws and regulations relating to 
military p: . Real estate, which may be leased to further the 
purposes of the Commission, shall be restored as nearly as possible 
to its original condition when it is no longer required. 

Src. 11. The Commission shall promulgate regulations governing 
the execution of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on behalf of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] I desire to present 
several amendments he wishes to have made. Since two of 
these amendments relate to committee amendments already 
agreed to, I ask that the votes by which the committee 
amendments on page 1, line 7, and on page 4, line 4, were 
agreed to, be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the votes are reconsidered. The clerk 
will state the first amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
2, line 7, after the word “of”, it is proposed to insert “the 
cost of transportation and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “veterans” and insert “veterans and 
attendants.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 4, after the word com- 
memoration”, it is proposed to insert “and to furnish trans- 
portation requests for travel of said veterans and attendants, 
in such manner as the Commission may determine, or reim- 
bursement in lieu thereof, and such per diem as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commission. When rail or other commercial 
transportation is furnished by means of Government trans- 
portation requests, such transportation requests shall be 
issued over the shortest usually traveled route as determined 
by the Commission. If travel is performed without the use of 
a transportation request, reimbursement shall be made in an 
amount equal to that which the travel of said veteran and 
attendant would have cost the Government if transportation 
in kind had been furnished at the commercial cost thereof.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will 
be stated. 5 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
4, beginning at line 4, it is proposed to strike out: 

The journey shall be by the shortest usually traveled route if by 
rail. If by bus or private transportation, it shall be over the short- 
est established hard-surfaced highway. If travel is made by pri- 
vate automobile, reimbursement will be made at a cost not to 
exceed that which it would cost the Government to transport the 
veteran by rail. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, begining at line 19, it is 
proposed to strike out: 

The authority provided in section 3 of this act shall not be 
exercised until it has been established to the satisfaction of the 
Commission that the State of Pennsylvania has provided suitably 
for the care at Gettysburg of veterans invited by the Commission, 
including shelter, food, and medical and hospital care. 
and insert the following: 


In the event that the appropriation from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the care of the veterans at Gettysburg is determined 
by the Commission to be insufficient to care properly and ade- 
quately for the veterans while at Gettysburg the Commission may 
apply to this purpose such funds from the appropriations which 
pene made under this authority as in its judgment are required 
th ‘or. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 1, after the word 
“cooking”, it is proposed to insert “and other.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 5, line 18, after the word 
“including”, it is proposed to insert “but not restricted to.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill (H. R. 9784) was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize 
an appropriation to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to 
July 6, 1938, and for other purposes.” 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to make an inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, who has just served notice on the Senate 
that he proposes to take up the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
tomorrow. I presume that the course which has been fol- 
lowed heretofore for about a year and a half of objecting to 
the bill on education will again occur. This bill was favor- 
ably reported from the Committee on Education and Labor 
many, Many months ago, and is ready to be taken up, as is 
also a substitute for it. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, 
introduced the substitute, which in the main carries out the 
recommendations of the committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to study this whole question and to 
make recommendations. 

Since everything is ready, I suggest that the bill be con- 
sidered at an early date. I cannot imagine that there would 
be any objections to its consideration. However, I should 
like the Senator from Kentucky in molding his program for 
the few remaining days of this session of Congress before we 
adjourn, to give thought to the idea that some definite time 
should be set for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what is the number of the 
bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill is Senate No. 419, being Calen- 
dar No. 224. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I realize this is not the character of a bill which can be 
passed probably on the call of the calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill has been on the calendar a long 
time, and because of the provisions of the original bill has 
been objected to. I understand that the bill which the Sen- 
ator now has in mind as a possible substitute for the pending 
bill is one which has been worked out and recommended by 
the commission appointed by the President to look into this 
whole subject and to make a report, and while I cannot at 


the moment fix any particular day or time at which we 


might enter upon the consideration of that measure, I shall 
be glad to cooperate with the Senator from Mississippi in 
an effort to have it taken up for consideration. 


Mr. HARRISON. It should be taken up for consideration 


before. we adjourn. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, has the substitute for 


the bill been printed? 

Mr. HARRISON. The substitute for the bill has been 
printed, and has been favorably acted on by the Committee 
on Education and Labor. The substitute carries out in the 
main the recommendations of the committee appointed by 
the President to consider the subject. It reduces the au- 
thorization which is carried in the original bill, which was 
favorably reported by the committee, and also deals with 
some other recommendations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say to the leader, the Senator 
from Kentucky, that I hope he will consult someone else 
besides the Senator from Mississippi before he proceeds to 
take up for consideration the measure in question, because 
it is a controversial measure. There is a considerable 
amount of opposition to it. I have not arrived at any con- 
clusion with respect to it, but I do know that there is sub- 
stantial opinion which is hostile to the bill. I hope the 
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Senator from Kentucky will not take just one side of the 
matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not taking one side. I shall be glad 
to consult any Senator who wishes to be consulted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I merely wish the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to remember that there was a one-sided, noncontro- 
versial measure taken up recently which occupied about 6 
weeks, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Kentucky simply 
stated that he would give us an opportunity to have the 
measure considered by the Senate before we adjourned. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senate has the opportunity to con- 
Sider it now under the regular rules. The Senator was asked 
to provide a special dispensation for the consideration of his 
bill, and that some time be set when it would be taken up. 
I only wish to ask the Senator from Kentucky to confer with 
some other Senators with respect to the measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will make a date now to consult with 
the Senator from Texas on the subject, or with anyone else 
who wishes to consult with me on the subject. Of course, 
I have no way of knowing in advance who is opposed to any 
particular legislation. It is impossible to take a census of 
the Senate in advance about the consideration of every bill 
on the calendar. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky has two perfectly good ears, and he can keep them 
open and find out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am listening now, and I always listen 
to the Senator from Texas with great interest. I have no 
commitments on the bill myself. All I am doing is to say 
that I shall be very glad to cooperate in order that the bill 
may be considered, and those who are in favor of it may vote 
affirmatively, and those who wish to oppose it may vote 
negatively. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The reason I injected myself into the 
discussion was because the Senator from Kentucky used the 
word “cooperate.” That term is so nebulous and so un- 
certain that it could mean most anything. I do not want the 
Senator from Mississippi to consider that by the use of the 
word “cooperate” the Senate would agree to consider the 
measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is a bill which is worthy of con- 
sideration, and I think it should be debated in the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Les. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am delighted to hear the sweet words 
of the Senator from Texas that he has come to no conclusion 
yet with respect to the measure, and that it is a meritorious 
measure, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say anything about its being 
meritorious, 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr.CONNALLY. The Senator probably misunderstood the 
Senator from Texas. I understand there is considerable 
opposition to the bill. The Senator from Kentucky might 
well consider that it will take considerable time, and 
provoke a great deal of debate, and, therefore, he ought 
to consult others than merely the Senator from Mississippi, 
for whom I have the highest respect, but whom I have never 
regarded as one of our leading educational authorities. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARRISON. I have remained quiet with regard to 
this important piece of legislation for some time. However, 
I say, with every degree of earnestness which I possess, that 
at sometime before this session shall have concluded I expect 
to make every effort to have it taken up for consideration. 

I now want to call the attention of the Senate to another 
matter. There has been some delay in bringing the confer- 
ence report on the tax bill to the Senate, which body will 
receive the conference report first for its consideration. The 
delay is due solely to the fact that some of the amendments 
which were modified and agreed to in conference between the 
two Houses included some very highly technical provisions, 
which have caused much trouble to the experts in drafting 
them. The experts have worked constantly on those pro- 
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visions since the agreement was reached several days ago. 
They have been working on the report night and day. 

I had a conference with them this afternoon, and they told 
me they have the amendments all written now except two. 
One of the amendments is in rough draft, but it will take 
a day or two, or perhaps longer to complete the other amend- 
ment. The experts and draftsmen are making every effort 
to expedite the matter. 

So I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky that, in 
my opinion, it is impossible for the conference report on the 
tax measure to be ready to be presented to the Senate this 
week, but that I am hopeful and the other conferees are 
hopeful that by Monday we shall be ready to present the 
conference report on the tax bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the statement of the Senator 
from Mississippi, I think, for the information of the Senate, 
I should say that after the conclusion of tomorrow’s business 
it is my purpose to move a recess until Monday. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported adversely the nomination of William A. 
Farek to be postmaster at Schulenburg, Tex., in place of 
W. A. Farek. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably 
the nominations of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported favorably, with reservations, Executive Z, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, draft convention (No. 
57), concerning hours of work on board ship and manning, 
adopted by the International Labor Conference at its twenty- 
first session held at Geneva, October 6-24, 1936, and sub- 
mitted a report (Exec. Rept. No. 9) thereon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nominations of sundry persons for 
promotion in the Foreign Service of the United States. 

He also, from the same committee, reported favorably, 
without reservation, Executive G, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
third session, an agreement between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Nicaragua, signed at Washing- 
ton on April 14, 1938, providing for the adjustment of cer- 
tain accounts of indebtedness and claim for refund of in- 
come taxes between the United States and Nicaragua, and 
submitted a report (Exec. Rept. No. 10) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). The reports will be placed on the Executive Calen- 
dar. If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in their order the nominations on the calendar. 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Harry S. 
Muir, of Minneapolis, to be regional director, Farm Security 
Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations of postmasters on the calendar are confirmed en 
bloc. 

IN THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the nominations in the Navy be 
confirmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations in the Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr, BARKLEY. As in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 5, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, May 4 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Harry S. Muir to be regional director in the Farm Security 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


David W. Bagley to be rear admiral. 

Ernest L. Gunther to be captain. 

Stanley D. Jupp to be commander. 

Edward A. Solomons to be lieutenant commander. 
Paul P. Blackburn, Jr., to be lieutenant. 
Edward C. Renfro to be lieutenant. 

Charles H. Stedman to be chief boatswain. 
Eugene L. Boyd to be chief boatswain. 
Benjamin F. Edwards, Jr., to be chief carpenter. 
Albert R. Clemens to be chief carpenter. 

Louis W. Fox to be chief carpenter. 


POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 


Felix J. Wakely, Central Village. 

Forrest G. Thatcher, East Hampton. 

Edward A. Bowes, Saybrook. 

George H. Robertson, South Coventry. 

Arthur J. Caisse, South Willington. 
GEORGIA 


John Day Watterson, Eatonton. 
John E. Phinazee, Forsyth. 
William H. Wood, Jr., Loganville. 
Robert E. Walker, Roberta. 
Mary E. Everett, St. Simon Island. 
Jessie Gunter, Social Circle. 
George Arnold Ware, Tignall. 
ILLINOIS 


Joseph F, Speelman, Arcola. 

Hugh P. Rigney, Arthur. 

Peter F. Harder, Atwood. 

Vernard Dale Snyder, Bethany. 

Elbert McDonald, Carriers Mills, 

Meda Lorton, Cowden. 

George R. Gampher, Eldorado. 

Ida B. Coyle, Equality. 

John A, Gill, Galatia. 

Elmer R. Randolph, Golconda. 

Oliver P. Dickson, Homer. 

Ruth A. Tilford, Mansfield. 

Paul W. Poorman, Mattoon. 

Warren S. Smith, Norris City. 

William A. Reeds, Oakland. 

John F, McCann, Oglesby. 

John J. Hart, Ottawa. 

James Doherty, Ridgway. 

Otis M. Lamar, Rosiclare. 

George C. Miller, Sullivan. 

Earl B. Strickland, Tolono, 

MAINE 

Roland S. Plummer, Harrington. 

F. Raymond Brewster, Ogunquit. 

Ernest F. Poulin, Waterville. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Susie S. Burrous, West Point. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Dominic Rollie, Gallup. 
Gertrude E. White, Melrose. 
NEW YORK 
Daniel W. Hanley, Albion. 
Lorenzo J. Burns, Batavia. 
Anthony J. Kennedy, Suffern. 
Edmund L. Weston, Syracuse. 
Marantha Knapp, West Nyack. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Fred Beauchaine, Warren. 
VIRGINIA 
Lewis C. Jamison, Boone Mill. 
Russell T. Stuart, Grundy. 
Walter McC. Greer, Rockymount, 
WYOMING 
Minnie C. Corum, Encampment, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, Thou who hast 
brought us this new day, accept our gratitude and thanks- 
giving; be pleased to hearken unto our supplication. How 
precious are Thy thoughts unto us, O God, and great is 
the sum total of them. If we could count them, they are 
greater in number than the sand. We thank Thee for life; 
it means so much to us. We praise Thee for every gen- 
erous spirit and for every helping hand. We rejoice in all 
their strength and beauty. We entreat Thee, blessed Lord, 
to lift us above all unrighteous temper and all suspicion 
into the mutual spirit of brotherhood and cooperation. 
O Father of infinite mercy, search us and know our hearts, 
try us and know our thoughts, and cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. In the name of our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 9218. An act to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10216. An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1998. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of statistics of peanuts 
by the Department of Agriculture,” approved June 24, 1936; 

S. 2221. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion and 
flood damage originating upon lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in the State of 
Utah; 

S. 2986. An act to amend section 6 of the act approved May 
27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380); and 

S. 3351. An act to amend the act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended, the act of June 23, 1936, section 4551 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3691) entitled 
An act to provide for the appointment of additional judges 
for certain United States district courts, circuit courts of ap- 
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peals, and certain courts of the United States for the District 
of Columbia,” requests a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Hatcu, Mr. Locan, and Mr. Austin to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

EXPANSION OF CURRENCY 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

CURRENCY EXPANSION WILL RESTORE PROSPERITY 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this country is now at the 
cross roads. We are in another depression—or recession— 
brought about by the present control of our financial system. 
We have gone from one depression to another ever since the 
control of the Nation’s money supply was delegated by Con- 
gress to the Federal Reserve Board more than 20 years ago. 

Our Federal Reserve System, which now has the right to 
expand or contract the currency of the Nation, is in the com- 
plete control, or rather at the mercy of, Wall Street bankers, 
whose level of financial integrity was made manifest a few 
days ago when J. P. Morgan, head of the Morgan banking 
house, the leading of all Wall Street bankers, admitted to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission that he knew of the 
misconduct of Richard Whitney, whose business failure 
ruined so many good people, but said he did not consider it 
his duty to report it. He assumed the attitude of a man 
who sees a thief robbing his neighbor's house and does not 
feel a moral responsibility sufficient to impel him to even 
call the police, much less to inform the man whose home is 
being robbed. 

I call attention to this particular example to point out the 
hopeless and the helpless position in which the American 
people find themselves, as result of turning over to private 
bankers the most powerful control over the economic des- 
tinies of a nation ever wielded by either kings or parliaments, 
in all the history of mankind. 

The big bankers of the country can cause an expansion 
of the currency whenever it is to their financial interest to 
do so. If the great financial interests of the Nation, if Wall 
Street bankers can make money out of currency expansion, 
then the proper steps are taken to bring that expansion 
about. If it is to their interest to contract the currency and 
reduce the amount of money in circulation, then they force 
a contraction and bring on another depression—even though 
it ruins every farmer in America and bankrupts thousands 
of small-business men. 

As soon as prices begin to rise, as soon as cotton, wheat, 
and corn approach normal values, and the merchant lays in 
his stock of goods preparatory to supplying the trade, then 
these ruthless financiers immediately take steps to contract 
the currency, drive prices down, bring poverty to the farmers, 
wreck and ruin to the businessman, and send unemployed 
laborers teeming to the relief stations. 

We can never have permanent prosperity, we can never 
have security, we can never have a feeling of safety, or enjoy 
the hope of a reasonable measure of permanent prosperity 
for our children and their children, so long as this power is 
left in the hands of private bankers or in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Board that is dominated by private bankers 
or subject to their will. 

We cannot hope to restore prosperity until the Govern- 
ment takes back its power, given to it by the Constitution 
of the United States, to coin its own money, and to regulate 
the value thereof. 

We have tried everything. We tried the N. R. A., we have 
tried crop reduction, we have tried the W. P. A., and all the 
other agencies of the Government that could be employed, 
in an effort to bring about prosperity and to restore normal 
conditions throughout the country. They have all failed to 
produce the desired results because of the manipulation of 
our money system. 

We have primed the pump for 5 years, during which time 
this Government has spent enough money to have purchased 
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an empire. Yet cotton has sunk to the price level at which 
it sold during the McKinley administration, and wheat and 
corn, and other commodities have done the same thing. 

That has destroyed the farmers’ buying power, which 
means that it has destroyed the purchasing power of all the 
millions of people living in the agricultural States, because 
they all depend for their prosperity upon the prosperity of 
the farmers around them. 

As a result, industry has come almost to a standstill, and 
our transportation system has about collapsed. We are told 
that there are twelve or thirteen million people out of em- 
ployment, and that we must appropriate several billions of 
dollars out of the Federal Treasury to meet the emergency— 
te reprime the pump. 

All this is happening in the richest country in all the 
world. We have more wheat, more corn, more cotton, more 
manufactured articles, more gas, more oil, more coal—more 
of all the things that contribute to the sustenance and to 
the comforts and conveniences of mankind than any other 
nation the world has ever seen. 

In addition to that, we have approximately 50 percent of 
the world’s supply of monetary gold. We seem to have ac- 
quired the Midas touch—and are starving in the midst of our 
hoard of gold—or, as William Jennings Bryan said, we are 
“crucifying mankind upon a cross of gold,” because we have 
that gold buried in the ground or lying sterile in vaults when 
it should be used as reserves against which to issue currency 
and restore the Nation’s prosperity. 

I have introduced a bill to put at least a portion of this 
gold reserve to work; to have the Government issue currency 
against it until we raise commodity prices back to the 1926 
levels, and then stabilize those prices and keep them at those 
levels so that the people of this Nation may not only have 
prosperity now, but that they may know what to depend on 
in the future. 

If this bill is passed, and its provisions put into effect im- 
mediately, the price of cotton will rise to 20 cents a pound; 
the price of wheat would rise to something like $2 a bushel; 
and corn, hogs, cattle, sheep, dairy products, and other agri- 
cultural commodities would rise in proportion. They would 
be followed by a rise in land values. The purchasing power 
of the farmers would be immediately restored. That would 
start the wheels of industry to turning and the wheels of our 
transportation system to rolling. Our relief rolis would melt 
away, and pump priming would be unnecessary. America 
would leap. forward into the greatest era of prosperity she 
has known for many a day—one that would be lasting and 
permanent. The hope and confidence of the American 
people would be restored, to take the place of the fear and 
uncertainty that now grips the people of this country and 
paralyzes every phase of our national life. 

We would have a return of prosperity, under which we 
could balance the Budget, which never will be balanced 
otherwise. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. RICH. Was not the power given to the President of 
the United States to regulate the currency and devalue the 
Jolan Man Bas he not more power than the Federal Reserve 
Sys ? 

Mr. RANKIN. The power was given to the President to 
issue up to $3,000,000,000 of currency. In my opinion, if 
that were done now, we would have a return of prosperity at 
once and we would not have to borrow another dollar. The 
Federal Reserve Board could not retire the money so issued 
by the President. ‘Therefore the prosperity which such an 
expansion would bring would remain with us. 

I would much rather have the President issue this money 
under the authority given him, and to which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Ricu] has referred, than to have a 
temporary expansion through the Federal Reserve Board, 
unless we had some such provision in the law as that pro- 
vided in the bill I refer to that would prevent them from 
contracting the currency and bringing on another disastrous 
depression. 
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In the bill I have introduced, we propose not only to re- 
flate or expand the currency, but when commodity prices get 
back to the 1926 level we propose to stabilize them at those 
levels, maintain prosperity, and also maintain an assurance 
of security on which the American people can depend. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The bill which I have introduced reads as follows: 


A bill to regulate the value of money, to stabilize its purchasing 
power by the controlled expansion and contraction of the cur- 
rency, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to have prepared United States Treasury 
notes, noninterest bearing, in the same general form, size, and 
denominations as the United States Treasury notes loaned to the 
Federal Reserve banks and known as Federal Reserve notes, but 
omitting on such new notes all reference to the Federal Reserve 
banks. An engraving of the Goddess of Liberty shall be placed in 
the center of such notes, and they shall be designated and known 
as “Liberty notes.” 

The volume of Liberty notes shall be made available in the 
Treasury at all times, in a minimum amount equal to $4 per 
capita of the people of the continental United States. 

In the event of any deficit in the current revenues the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall meet such deficit accrued or accruing by 
using Liberty notes and paying current expenses of the Govern- 
ment therefrom until the general commodity index of the United 
States Department of Labor returns to 100. 

If the general commodity index rises above 103, the Secretary 
shall retire such Liberty notes from circulation out of current 
revenues, or if necessary he may issue and sell United States bonds 
bearing such rate of interest, in such form, and running for such 
periods of time as he may determine, and from the proceeds thereof 
withdraw such Liberty notes from circulation to the extent neces- 
sary to reduce the general commodity index to 100. 

In the event such index shall at any time fall below 97, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall put in circulation such Liberty 
notes by paying the current expenses of the Government there- 
with or by the purchase of outstanding interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States with such Liberty notes until such index 
shall rise again to 100. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby charged with the duty 
of maintaining the general commodity index aforesaid and the 
value of money as nearly at the normal index of 100 as may be 
found practicable by the controlled expansion and contraction of 
the Liberty notes aforesaid and in the manner as indicated by this 
act. 


Sec. 2. In the event the Secretary of the Treasury should issue 
bonds as authorized herein, he shall provide a sinking fund for 
the amortization of such bonds in the same manner as provided 
by law for other bond issues of the United States and under such 
Tules and regulations as he may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. All Liberty notes issued and placed in circulation shall 
be kept by the Secretary of the Treasury at parity with gold in 
58 of the provisions of the Gold Standard Act of March 

4, 1900, and by the means therein provided. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and 

after its passage. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture I present a privileged report on House Reso- 
lution 471. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 471 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish to the House of Representatives the answers to 
the following questions, namely: 

1. Did the Department of Agriculture, or anyone in Washington 
connected with it, prepare a paper, letter, or memorandum like or 
similar to the annexed exhibit A? 

2. Did anyone in Washington connected with the Department of 
Agriculture suggest the preparation of such a letter? 

8. Did anyone in Washington cause to be mailed to individuals 
in Allegan County, Mich., or other places, such a document? 

4. If, in answer to the foregoing, it is stated that such a docu- 
ment was prepared or was mailed, how many of such were mailed 
and to whom were they mailed? 

5. Was such a paper, letter, or memorandum sent out for release 
during the week ending April 23, and when was it sent out? 


Exuisrr A 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration Agricultural Conservation 
Program 
Allegan, Mich, 
Suggested for the week of April 23. 
To the Honorable CLARE E. HOFFMAN: 


Dear Mr. Horrman: We read with much amusement your ac- 
cusation made on the floor of the House of Representatives that 
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two farmers in your county received benefit payments under the 
Agricultural Conservation Program without signing a paper, seeing 
an official, or doing anything to earn a payment on their farms 
or to “justify such use of the taxpayer’s money.” 

H. R. Tolley, director of the North Central Region, demanded the 
names of the farmers that the cases might be investigated and any 
existing errors corrected. So far you have refused to make known 
the names of the producers involved. 

Our files are open to public inspection. Requests for inspection, 
maps, proof-of-compliance forms, applications for payment, as well 
as receipt forms, are signed by farmers receiving payment under the 
Agricultural Conservation Program. We admit many farmers do 
not understand just how they earned their payments, and we are 
doing all we can to educate the public in the aims as well as the 
workings of the program. We believe in the program and in its 
aims and are doing everything in our power, as are the 120 farmers 
working as committeemen throughout the county, to administer it 
rightly, and we are very anxious to correct our errors in these two 
instances—if they exist. 

You, as Representative of this district, hold an important position 
of trust, and you are no doubt acting in accordance with your best 
judgment. We, too, are Potoa oT the people to our positions, and 
strive to serve our public as faithfully as you do. Will you not give 
us a chance to acknowledge our mistakes, and correct any misun- 
derstanding held by the public through your accusations? 

Yours very truly, 
LEONARD SWANTY, 
Chairman, Allegan County. 
RALPH J. B 


Harry F. Cocpat, 
Member County Committee. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, since the information has been 
furnished in a letter which accompanies the report, I move 
that the resolution be laid on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
9218) to establish the composition of the United States Navy, 
to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

Mr. FISH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
I ask the gentleman to inform the House how many more 
billions the Senate added to this naval bill? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am pleased to state to the gen- 
tleman from New York that from an examination of the bill it 
appears to have been increased only about $35,000,000 by 
the Senate. 

Mr. FISH. They have raised the ante only $35,000,000? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Only about $35,000,000. 

Mr. FISH. Can the gentleman inform the House what 
action was taken with regard to superbattleships? j 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under certain conditions the ton- 
nage is permitted to be increased from 105,000 tons to 135,000 
tons, when in the judgment of the President he has become 
convinced that other nations are laying down 45,000-ton 
ships. 

Mr. FISH. The purpose of the gentleman is to send this 
bill to conference? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. We will have an opportunity later to discuss it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course, under the rules we 
will have 1 hour on the conference report. There is no desire 
to shut off any legitimate argument when the bill comes back 
from conference: 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
does the gentleman say the President will have the power 
to lay down the number of battleships in comparison to the 
number in foreign countries, if he deems it wise? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; the gentleman misunder- 
stood the question and the answer. A Senate amendment 
has been put into the bill giving the President discretion 
under certain conditions to increase the tonnage of the three 
battleships from 35,000 to 45,000 tons. 

Mr. RICH. Is it not a fact the President has now sug- 
gested that we increase the number of battleships from six 
to eight? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not that I know of. No message 
of that character has been sent to the House. 


n 
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Mr. RICH. That was a newspaper report. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am not responsible for what 
a newspaper states. Nothing of that kind is officially before 
the Congress or before the committee. 

Mr. RICH. Will the House have an opportunity to vote on 
that proposal? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; the House will have full 
opportunity to vote on every Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Vinson of Georgia, DrEwry of Virginia, and Maas. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
9995) making appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Mr. SNYDER 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. DOCKWEILER, Mr. TERRY, Mr. STARNES, 
Mr. Cottins, Mr. Powers, and Mr. ENGEL. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by plac- 
ing therein a radio speech made by our distinguished leader 
last Saturday over a Nation-wide hook-up. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Reserving the right to object, we did not 
hear the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania. I asked unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by placing in the RECORD a radio 
speech made by our distinguished leader last Saturday over 
a Nation-wide hook-up. 

Mr. RICH. Who is that leader? 

Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RICH. Fine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a resolution passed by the Woman’s State 
Republican Club of New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 minutes while I make a melancholy an- 
nouncement to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the morning papers an- 
nounce that our national debt is now $37,500,000,000, which 
means an amount equal to $37.50 for every minute since the 
dawn of the Christian era. 

It will come as a shock to every sane and thinking Ameri- 
can that we now have the biggest per capita debt of any 
country in the world. According to the Treasury report issued 
yesterday, the per capita debt is $288, or $1,728 for every 
family of six. Our per capita debt is nearly three times that 
of the British Empire, more than twice that of France, 12 
times that of Switzerland, and nearly 300 times that of China. 
If the President’s request for $4,500,000,000 for pump-priming 
purposes is granted, it will increase the per capita debt in 
this country by $35 and the total national debt to above 
forty-two billions. Well may we ask, Where is it all going to 
end and how are future generations going to pay this enor- 
mous debt? 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to insert a table that I 
am sure will prove of interest to every Member of this body 
and will give much food for thought and reflection. 


Comparative table of area, population, national debt, and per 
capita debt of various nations, as of Jan. 1, 1938 


Nation 


British Empire. 13, 290,634 | 486,726,503 | $50,715, 000, 000 $104. 19 
United z-a] 3,026,494 | 128, 429, 000 36, 424, 613, 732 281. 63 
212,659 } 102, 161,779 12, 218, 000, 000 119, 60 

219, 004 72, 719, 305 5, 412, 399, 000 74. 40 

1, 465, 206 58, 568, 846 5, 133, 200, 000 87. 64 

8, 144, 228.) 168, 000, 000 4, 376, 416, 000 26. 05 

1, 078, 278 12, 561, 361 3, 735, 293, 000 217.76 

263, 359 99, 456, 262 3, 589, 256, 000 86. 08 

334, 783 29, 616, 177 1, 700, 858, 000 57. 78 

11,752 8, 330, 959 1, 554, 020, 000 186. 56 

113, 886 19, G33, 363 1, 075, 957, 000 56. 33 

801, 583 68, 995, 290 993, 275, 000 14,44 

15, 940 4, 153, 500 942, 918, 000 22.75 

China] 3,913,955 | 370, 691, 374 825, 786, 000 2.30 


Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Did the gentleman check those figures 
to see if they are accurate? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are official. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute to preface a unanimous-consent 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, the deficiency subcom- 
mittee has completed hearings on the recovery bill. We 
are now at work getting the bill shaped up, and we hope to 
have it ready to report to the House next Tuesday. We 
shall proceed then to ask for a hearing before the Rules 
Committee in an effort to bring a rule to the House for the 
consideration of this bill. This, however, likely cannot be 
done until the next day, which would be Wednesday. The 
committee would like very much, if possible, to proceed on 
Tuesday afternoon with general debate on the bill, after the 
bill is reported to the House and the hearings and report 
are available to the Members. 

I have discussed the matter with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, that on Tuesday, after the recovery bill 
is reported to the House, it be in order to move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill, 
and that it be in order to have general debate on the bill 
that afternoon, with the understanding, however, that the 
bill will not be considered for amendment or under the 
5-minute rule except and until it is properly made in order 
by a rule adopted by the House. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I feel there should be at least 2 days of general debate upon 
this bill. If we are going to grant this request, I really think 
we ought to provide for that at the same time, and also 
provide for a division of the time for general debate so the 
membership will know that we will have reasonable debate 
upon a measure of such importance. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Would not the gentleman be willing to 
have it understood that the debate would run Tuesday and 
then let the rest of it depend on getting the rule or upon 
whatever we may agree upon at that time? 

Mr. TABER. I feel we ought to have at least the 2 days, 
and I do not see how we could get along with less. 
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Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object if the members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations are agreeable to the request, but I want to express 
myself in regard to the practice of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in holding hearings behind closed doors on legis- 
lation of this importance with absolutely nobody present 
except the witnesses and the members of the subcommittee. 
I think the practice is indefensible. I personally wanted to 
hear what the witnesses had to say on this bill, but there was 
ne opportunity to do so. Here is a matter in which the 
country is tremendously interested and none of us has been 
able to find out what has been going on before the Committee 
on Appropriations or know what the witnesses have had to 
say about it, This seems to me to be a very unfortunate 
practice. I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
when the hearings on this bill will be available? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Just as soon as they can be printed; and 
I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that every Member 
of the House who has wished to be heard has been heard and 
has been given any information the committee could give him. 
The gentleman knows that hearings before the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations have always under every 
administration been held in executive session, certainly, ever 
since I have been a Member of the House, which is 16 years. 

Mr. MAPES. That is the statement I am making, and I 
am criticizing that practice particularly in respect of a ques- 
tion of this importance. I think the country ought to have 
the benefit of the hearings and the Members of the House 
ought to have them before the bill is reported on the floor. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman thinks that we should 
have an open forum on a matter of this kind? 

Mr. MAPES. Hearings by all other committees are open, 
and there is no reason why hearings on a matter of this 
importance should be behind closed doors. I certainly believe 
there should be an open forum on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object, to inquire whether if this definite arrangement is made 
with reference to the so-called recovery bill, the carrying out 
of that program would delay the reception of the conference 
report on the tax bill, if it is available? Of course, I under- 
stand that a conference report has precedence, but if this pro- 
gram is followed, and a definite arrangement made in refer- 
ence to the recovery bill, will that delay the receipt of the 
conference report? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request so 
that it will provide that general debate shall be for 10 hours, 
the time to be equally divided between the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I understand that that proviso is made with the understand- 
ing that the bill be not considered or read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule without a rule for its consideration. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is the understanding, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Whether this agreement in respect to 
the recovery bill will take precedence over the receipt of the 
conference report on the tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House a conference 
report is a privileged matter and can be taken up on recogni- 
tion by the Chair of the Member in charge of the conference 
report. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object and I do this to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Dovucuton], whom I 
see present, if he can give us any assurance now as to 
when the conference report on the tax bill will come? I 
have had a little discussion with him and I think now is a 
good time to get it into the Recorp, so that we may know 
whether it is apt to come this week. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. As far as I am concerned, I am not 
able to give the gentleman the information that he requests. 
The conferees have agreed on the conference report, and 
the legislative counsel and the drafting service are at work 
on the report, but they are having some difficulty in getting 
it completed. I think I may know later in the day, but I 
cannot give any definite information at this time. I doubt 
if we can bring it up this week, much as I would like to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there dbjection? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, to ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
just when these hearings will be printed and available. The 
gentleman said it would not be long, but have we any as- 
surance that the Members will have 2 or 3 days’ time in 
which to study these hearings and find out what these gen- 
tlemen haye said about this matter before the bill comes up 
for consideration. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Certainly there will be that much time 
before it comes up for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
The gentleman knows that hearings are not available until 
the bill is reported, which will not be until Tuesday. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is it not possible, under the circumstances, 
to have the hearings printed before the bill is reported? 

Mr. WOODRUM. They are being printed as fast as we 
can get the material together. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman says we cannot have the 
hearings before the bill is reported. It is not necessary, is it, 
that that be so? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not think it is humanly possible 
to get them printed before that time is what I meant to say. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I should think from what I have heard about 
the hearings that they ought to be printed by Saturday, and 
I should think that the committee, under the circumstances, 
ought to be very glad to make them available at that time. 

Mr. SNELL. I think the gentleman ought to let the hear- 
ings out. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That would be my idea. I think it 
would be fair and right to let these hearings out as soon 
as they are printed. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I have no objection to that. 

Mr, BOILEAU. Will the gentleman give us assurance 
that an effort will be made to have them available by Sat-- 
urday of this week? 

Mr, WOODRUM. By Saturday, if possible, and I think. 
surely by Monday. 

Mr, BOILEAU. I am sure if the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Texas make an effort they can’ 
have them ready by Saturday. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Does the gentleman know of any way 
by which we could intelligently discuss or debate the bill 
without either the hearings or a copy of the bill? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I think if we can have the hearings that- 
the Members will have an idea of what is in the bill. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
and I do this only for one reason and that is to say that. 
I cannot understand why this bill is called a recovery bill.. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
to ask the gentleman from Virginia just what is the amount 
carried in the bill, 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is a long story. If the gentle- 
man will read the President’s message, he will see what the 
program is. We have not yet marked up the bill. 

Mr. RICH. It runs up into the billions of dollars? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Certainly. 

Mr. RICH, As the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr., 
Powers] says, he cannot understand why it should be called 
a recovery bill. You have tried this three or four times 
during this administration, and I think you ought to change 
the name of it from a recovery bill to something else, be- 
cause it is not doing what you expect it to do. 

Furthermore, I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the President, on four different occasions, promised 
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that we would have a balanced Budget this year. He 
amended the statement an equal number of times, however, 
and finally told us that the deficit for the current fiscal year 
would be about $1,000,000,000. I hold in my hand the Fed- 
eral Treasury statement of April 30, which shows that the 
debt up to that time for the current fiscal year ending June 
30 was $1,270,670,000 as of that date. At this rate you will 
never balance the Budget. To call this a recovery bill is to 
use the wrong word. The title should be changed. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a most curious procedure. Can the gentleman from 
Virginia tell us what he expects to submit to the Committee 
on Rules after consent has been given to debate this bill for a 
couple of days? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I may say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that we cannot consider the bill under the 5-minute rule 
unless we get a rule for it. If we do not get a rule, then 
we shall have just a couple of days of enlightening speeches. 

Mr. MAPES. What is there in the bill that would prevent 
the consideration of it in the usual way if this consent request 
is granted? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is subject to points of order, unless 
points of order are waived by unanimous consent, for the bill 
carries legislation, and is not privileged. 

Mr. MAPES. It is an appropriation bill. What is the 
nature of the legislation? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Works Progress Administration is 
not authorized by law; the Public Works Administration is 
not authorized by law, and other provisions, 

Mr. MAPES. How much are these items? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The bill has not been marked up yet, I 
may say to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Can the gentleman give us an estimate? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not like to make rash estimates. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, a little while ago the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum!] stated that he wanted an open forum, yet advised 
the House that it was the custom of the Committee on Appro- 
priations to hold secret sessions on appropriation bills. We 
all know this is true. Let me call the gentleman’s attention 
to what he has just stated, that this bill contains material 
over which his committee has no jurisdiction. He himself 
admits this. ‘They have been holding secret sessions on a bill 
carrying legislation which is matter that appropriately falls 
within the jurisdiction of legislative committees. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is entirely in error. 

Mr. MICHENER. In what way? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is in error in this way: 
The Appropriations Committee has jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, but it is not privileged. The gentleman knows that 
general appropriation bills are privileged and are in order for 
consideration on the floor at any time. Bills other than gen- 
eral appropriation bills have to be made in order by a rule, 
or consent. ' 

Mr. MICHENER. The rules of the House are very clear 
that the Appropriations Committee is not authorized to report 
any appropriation except when authorized by legislation. 
Mr. WOODRUM. Everything in this bill is within the 
jurisdiction of the Committtee on Appropriations, but it is 
not in order as a privileged matter unless it is made in order 
by unanimous consent or by a rule. 
` Mr. MICHENER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Committee on Appropriations has authority to report 
legislative matters other than appropriations to the House? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Certainly it does; of course it does. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS : 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
inasmuch as we are discussing what we might do by unani- 
mous consent on Monday or Tuesday, may I ask the ma- 
jority leader what we are prepared to do tomorrow? I 
would like to know. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is a rule making in order the so- 
called roads bill for 1940 and 1941. That will come up to- 
morrow and probably he finished on Friday. 


We shall be compelled to have a Saturday session this 
week, I am certain, on account of the parliamentary situa- 
tion; and in all probability the so-called civil aviation bill 
will be up for general debate on Saturday. 

Mr. FISH. And the roads bill will take up all of tomorrow? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, can the chairman advise us whether it is 
the intention to earmark any of the appropriations for hos- 
pitals for disabled veterans? I have been appalled during 
the past few years at the fact that ont of the tremendous 
expenditure of money that has been made only $5,000,000 
has been set aside by P. W. A. or any other administration 
for the building of veterans’ hospitals. They are very much 
needed, as the gentleman knows, and I sincerely hope an 
adequate fund will be earmarked for this purpose. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I may say in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts that providing further fa- 
cilities for the veterans’ institutions that have been under 
consideration by the Veterans’ Administration is, in my 
judgment, speaking individually, one of the best means of 
employing this money for public construction. I do not know 
what will be done by the committee with regard to ear- 
marking any funds for this purpose, but I think the gentle- 
woman will be well satisfied with the report of the committee 
on this subject. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I am extremely grate- 
ful to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia now asks 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, after the recovery 
bill is reported, it shall be in order to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of general debate on the 
bill, and that general debate be limited to 10 hours, be 
equally divided and controlled by Mr. Wooprum and Mr. 
Taser; and that the bill be not considered for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule until it is made in order by a special 
rule adopted by the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time to 
advise the Members of the House a little more in detafl 
about the proposed congressional trip to Boston on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th of May. Circulars have been sent out 
to the Members of the House, and numerous telephone calls 
have been received making inquiry about this matter. I 
thought, therefore, I might take a minute to give you the 
high lights of the proposed trip. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the trip, of course, will be at the expense of 
each individual Member for himself and his family. The 
delegation will leave Washington Friday afternoon, May 
13, by special train for New York, at which point you will 
board a steamship and go from New York around to Boston 
on an overnight trip, arriving in Boston Saturday morning. 

Upon arrival Saturday morning, the party will be the 
guests of the mayor of Boston for breakfast. Immediately 
after breakfast there will be a sightseeing trip around the 
town of Boston and in the town proper. At noon the party 
will be the guest of the Governor of Massachusetts at a 
luncheon, and in the afternoon another sightseeing trip 
will be taken, which will include Lexington, Concord, and 
other spots of interest. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I cannot yield at this time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 additional minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, after the luncheon as 
guests of the Governor, there will be another sightseeing 
‘trip to various points outside of Boston which the Members 
may be interested in seeing. For instance, there will be the 
launching of a couple of destroyers that afternoon. 

That evening there will be a dinner and entertainment 
as guests of the chamber of commerce. The next morning 
by special train the party will go to Newport, where there 
will be sightseeing trips around the town of Newport. 
There will be many interesting things to see, including the 
' torpedo plant. That afternoon a shore dinner has been ar- 

| ranged as guests of the Governor of Rhode Island. 

The party will return to Boston by special train, then go 
| around to New York by boat, arriving back in Washington 
| at 12 o’clock noon on Monday. 
| [Bere the gavel fell. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor following my remarks the itin- 
| erary of the trip just mentioned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The itinerary follows: 

ALL ABOARD FOR BOSTON 
Congressional party rail-water trip to Boston and Newport May 

13-16, inclusive, under auspices New Members Club, Seventy- 

fourth Congress 

Who invited: All Members of House, their wives, and adult 
members of immediate familles only are invited. 

Expense: $25 per person. Includes all rail and steamship tickets, 
stateroom, sightseeing, and hotel in Boston, side trip to Newport 
and return, meals, and a variety of entertainment. 

Itinerary: Congressional party will leave Washington at 1 p. m. 
Friday, May 13, via Pennsylvania Railroad special train to Jersey 
City, thence Eastern Steamship Liner S. S. Boston from New York 
to Boston. The party will leave Boston 5:30 p. m. Sunday, May 
15, via Eastern Steamship Liner S. S. New York for New York, con- 
necting that point with special train morning of May 16 and 
arriving Washington at 12:15 p. m. 

Features: The trip from New York to Boston and return will 
afford many unusual views including the famous New York sky- 
line, Statue of Liberty, Ellis Island, New York Harbor, Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, Hell Gate Rapids, Hell Gate Bridge, Welfare Island, 

Long Island Sound, Cape Cod Canal, Boston Harbor, and many 
coastal fortifications. 

At Boston, headquarters will be at Hotel Copley Plaza—Boston’s 
finest. Baggage will be transferred direct from steamer to hotel, 
and placed in Members’ rooms. Bus will meet party upon arrival, 
and proceed direct to Hotel Parker House for breakfast, in its 
beautiful penthouse as guests of Bosten's Mayor Tobin. After 
breakfast, bus will take party on a sightseeing tour including the 
Paul Revere House, Old North Church, Boston Common, Bunker 
Hill, State Capitol, and Charlestown Navy Yard, where party will 
take part in the launching of navy destroyers Mayrant and Trippe. 

will return to Copley Plaza Hotel direct from Charlestown 
Navy Yard, 

Luncheon will be served at Hotel Statler as guests of Governor 
Hurley of Massachusetts. the afternoon party will be free 
to enjoy sightseeing trips as guests of Governor Hurley, to Lex- 

m, Concord, Cambridge, and other points of historical inter- 

„or attend the spring race meet at Suffolk Downs, before re- 
turning to Hotel Copley Plaza to prepare for evening entertain- 
ment including buffet dinner, floor show, dancing, etc., as guests 
of Boston’s Chamber of Commerce and other civic groups. 

Sunday, May 15, party will leave Boston at 1 50 a. m. via spe- 
cial train, New Haven Railroad, for Newport, R. I., arriving 10:50 
a. m. where party will be met by busses for sightseeing trip of 
Newport's famous “10-Mile Drive,” which includes America’s most 
palatial residences as well as Rhode Island's finest beaches, as 

of the Newport Chamber of Commerce. A clambake will 
be provided by Governor Quinn of Rhode Island on the famous 
Newport Beach before party boards train at 3 p. m. for Boston, 
arriving 6 p. m, Party will leave Boston at 5:30 p. m. via the 
8. S. New York for New York City, thence connecting that point 
with special train for Washington, D. C., 

Please decide immediately if you will be one of this party. We 
must know as far in advance as possible how many reservations 
for steamship and hotel will be required. Use the attached form 
below for making your reservations. Your cooperation will be 
very much appreciated. 

THE New MEMBERS Crus, SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
Jack Nichols, President. 


RHODE ISLAND INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
address the House for one-half minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to call 
the attention of the Congress to the fact that today is the 
one hundred and sixty-second aniversary of the independ- 
ence of the State of Rhode Island. 

Charging George III, King of Great Britain, with for- 
getting his dignity” and “entirely departing from the 
duties and character of a good king,” and with “endeayor- 
ing to destroy the good people of this Colony,” “by sending 
fleets and armies to America to confiscate our property, and 
spread fire, sword, and desolation throughout our country, 
in order to compel us to submit to the most debasing and 
detestable tyranny,” the Colony of Rhode Island on May 4, 
1776, acting through its legislature, and standing alone 
among the Thirteen Colonies, adopted a resolution entitled 
“An act of independence,” and on that memorable day freed 
itself from further allegiance to Great Britain. 

This action by the general assembly was not the precipi- 
tate resolution of a passion-swayed assembly of unbalanced 
and untrained men but was the natural culmination of a 
long. series of events. It was to them the only solution of an 
increasingly intolerable situation. 

Two months later, on July 4, 1776, Stephen Hopkins and 
William Ellery, representing Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, joined the representatives of the other 12 
Colonies in signing the Federal Declaration of Independence. 

When the call was issued for a Constitutional Convention , 
to revise the Articles of Confederation, Rhode Island ignored ' 
the call and the proceedings entirely. When, however, the. 
new Government was in operation without Rhode Island and’ 
North Carolina and these States were in danger of being, 
treated as foreign countries, Rhode Island, like her sister 
State of North Carolina, changed its mind and although the 
last State of the original 13, ratified the Constitution on 
May 29, 1790, by the narrow vote of 34 to 32. The official 
document, the Constitution of the United States, does not 
contain the names of Rhode Island signers, this State being 
the only one of the original 13 not represented on that 
historic document. 

It may be interesting to note at this point that although 
Rhode Island finally did ratify the Constitution, that little. 
State proposed 21 amendments to the Constitution. Rhode 
Island never ratified the eighteenth amendment, and was the; 
third State to ratify the twenty-first amendment, which. 
repealed the eighteenth. 

Rhode Island may well be known as the cradle of ae 
liberty, because its founder, Roger Williams, the first settler,’ 
fled to Rhode Island to escape deportation to England be- | 
cause of his religious and political beliefs. The religious 
liberty and freedom of thought that he demanded for him- | 
self, he extended to all who sought refuge with him from 
the theological and political rigidity of the Puritan Common- ! 
wealth. 

Although the smallest State in the Union, Rhode Island: 
is the most densely populated. Its population in 1936 was 
680,712. The total area of the State is 2,367 square miles, 
of which only 1,067 is land. It has 400. miles of coast line! 
that is washed by tidewater, The greatest length of the 
State is about 48 miles and its greatest width is about 37. 
One of its cities, Central Falls, although only 1.27 square 
miles in area, has a population of about 25,000. 

The origin of the United States Navy can be traced to. 
Little Rhody, as the State of Rhode Island is popularly, 
known, At the opening of the Revolution, Rhode Island fore- ` 
saw the importance of preparing for the great conflict on the 
water. On August 26, 1775, the general assembly urged its 
delegates to use their whole influence at the next Congress 
for building a fleet of sufficient force for the protection of 
the Colonies. The Continental Congress was somewhat’ 
aghast at the prospect of meeting England’s vast naval power 
on the sea, but was inspired by the confidence of Rhode 
Island and soon after the presentation of the resolutions, 
several vessels were ordered and a marine committee ap- 
pointed. Before the end of the year a considerable fleet was 
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authorized at an estimated cost of $850,000. In looking for a 
commander, the committee naturally turned to the com- 
munity that urged the inauguration of the Navy. Esek Hop- 
kins was the unanimous choice. Early in January 1776 Esek 
Hopkins, commander in chief of the Continental Navy, was 
rowed to the flagship, the Alfred, and took command of a 
fleet of eight vessels. 

Among the prominent names associated with Rhode Island 
history are: 

Roger Williams: Prophet of religious and intellectual free- 
dom; lover of truth; founder of a State where for the first 
time in the history of the world no constraint was put upon 
the human conscience, no shackles upon the human spirit, 
and no limit to the freedom of human thought. 

John Clark: Author of the Great Charter, whose hand 
traced the shining words cut deep in the marble front of the 
statehouse: 

To hold forth a lively experiment that a most flourishing civil 

be maintained 


State may stand and best with full liberty in 
religious concernments. 


Samuel Gorton: Sturdy champion of soul liberty; founder 
of Warwick; defender of the territorial integrity of Rhode 
Island. 

Canonchet: Last sachem of the Narragansetts, who fought 
to the end for the life and freedom of his people, and, when 
a captive and condemned to death, could say: 

Iam content. I shall die before my heart is soft, or I have said 
anything unworthy of myself. 


Mary Dyer: Quakeress and martyr for conscience’s sake, 
hanged by the authorities of Massachusetts, 1660. Offered 
her life if she would but depart and cease her protest against 
injustice, she replied: 

In obedience to the will of the Lord I came, and in His will I 
abide faithful unto death. 

Jonathan Arnold: Member of Congress, author of Rhode 
Island’s Declaration of Independence. 

Stephen Hopkins, Esek Hopkins: One the statesman, wise 
counselor, Member of the Continental Congress, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; the other a brave sea fighter, 
organizer, and admiral of the first American fleet, winner of 
the first of a long line of American naval victories; patriots 
both, and stalwart defenders of the Nation’s honor. 

Gen. Nathanael Greene: Warrior, brave, wise, patient, re- 
sourceful, hero of Trenton, Brandywine, Germantown, Guil- 
ford, and Eutaw Springs; a gallant knightly man, second to 
but one among the heroes of the Revolution; the loved and 
trusted of Washington. Southern hands have built his 
monument. 

Oliver Hazard Perry: Brilliant graduate of the Rhode 
Island school of seamanship, hero of Lake Erie, author of 
that dispatch which has been the motto and inspiration of 
America’s gallant seamen to the present hour: 

We have met the enemy and they are ours. 


Gilbert Stuart: Quaker, son of Narragansett, citizen of the 
world, associate and friend of kings; but best of all, he who 
caught and fixed in unfading color the noble features of the 
great Virginian, the Father of his Country, George Wash- 
ington. 8 

Ambrose E. Burnside and 25,000 boys in blue: Who in the 
great struggle for the Union, on weary march, on stricken 
field, in prison pen, offered freely all that men have to give 
for freedom and the unity of this Nation which their Rhode 
Island fathers did so much to create and glorify. 

Rhode Island, herself: Dedicated to freedom, rich in the 
lives of wise and tolerant sons, and strong in the strength of 
a faith bravely kept and an independence hardly won. 

An Act oF INDEPENDENCE BY THE COLONY OF RHODE ISLAND AND 


PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, PASSED BY THE ASSEMBLY AT 

THE OLD STATEHOUSE IN PROVIDENCE, May 4, 1776 

An act repealing an act, entitled “An act for the more effectually 
securing to His Majesty the allegiance of his subjects in this, his 
colony and dominion of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” 
And altering the forms of commissions, of all writs, and processes 
in the courts, and of the oaths prescribed by law. 
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Whereas in all States existing by compact, protection and al- 
leglance are reciprocal, the latter being only due in consequence 
of the former; and 

Whereas George III, King of Great Britain, forgetting his 
dignity, regardless of the compact most solemnly entered into, 
ratified, and confirmed to the inhabitants of the Colony by his 
illustrious ancestors, and till of late, fully recognized by him, and 
entirely departing from the duties and character of a good king, 
instead of protecting, is endeavoring to destroy the good people 
of this Colony, and of all the United Colonies, by sending fleets 
and armies to America to confiscate our property, and spread fire, 
sword, and desolation throughout our country, in order to compel 
us to submit to the most debasing and detestable tyranny, whereby 
we are obliged by necessity, and it becomes our highest duty, to 
use every means with which God and Nature have furnished us, 
in support of our inviolate rights and privileges, to oppose that 
power which is exerted only for our destruction. 

Be it therefore enacted by this general assembly, and by the 
authority it is enacted, That an act, entitled “An act for the more 
effectually securing to His Majesty the allegiance of his subjects, 
in this his Colony and Dominion of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations,” be, and the same is, hereby repealed. 

And be it further enacted by this general assembly, and by the 
authority thereof, it is enacted, That in all commissions for offices, 
civil and military, and in all writs and processes in law, whether 
original, judicial, or executory, civil or criminal, whereon the name 
and authority of the said King is made use ot, the same shall be 
omitted, and in the room thereof, the name and authority of the 
Governor and company of this Colony shall be substituted in the 
following words, to wit: 

THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE ENGLISH COLONY OF RHODE 
ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 


That all such commissions, writs, and processes shall be other- 
wise of the same form and terms as they heretofore were; that 
the courts of law be no longer entitled nor considered as the 
King’s courts; and that no instrument in writing, of any nature 
or kind, whether public or private, shall, in the date thereof, 
mention the year of the said King’s reign. 

Provided, nevertheless, That nothing in this act contained shall 
render void or vitiate any commission, writ, process, or instru- 
ment heretofore made or executed, on account of the name and 
authority of the said King being therein inserted. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 


We, the people of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, grateful to Almighty God for the civil and religious 
liberty which He hath so long permitted us to enjoy, and looking 
to Him for a blessing upon our endeavors to secure and to transmit 
the same unimpaired to succeeding generations, do ordain and 
establish this constitution of government. 

All free governments are instituted for the protection, safety, and 
happiness of the people. All laws, therefore, should be made for 
the good of the whole; and the burdens of the State ought to be 
fairly distributed among its citizens. 

Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind free; and whereas 
a principal object of our venerable ancestors, in their migration to 
this country and their settlement of this State, was, as they ex- 
pressed it, to hold forth a lively experiment, that a most flourishing 
civil state may stand and best be maintained with full liberty in 
religious concernments: 

We, therefore, declare that no man shall be restrained, molested, 
or burdened in his body or goods, nor d 


; and that the same 
shall in nowise diminish, enlarge, or affect his civil capacity. 

Every person within this State ought to obtain right and justice 
freely and without purchase, completely and without denial, 
promptly and without delay. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury; to have the as- 
sistance of counsel in his defense, and shall be at liberty to speak 
for himself; nor shall he be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
unless by the judgment of his peers or the law of the land. 

The citizens have a right in a peaceable manner to assemble for 
their common good and to apply those invested with the powers 
of government for redress of grievances or for other purposes, by 
petition, address, or remonstrance. 

The right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude therein copy of the act of independence as well as 
short excerpts from the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Meap and Mr. Kirwan asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 
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Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
two short tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
short editorial from a New York paper on un-Americanism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a letter from Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, 
United States Army, retired. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and include an order given 
by J. D. Ross, Bonneville administrator. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a radio speech made by my colleague, Mr. 
HEALEY. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Rrecorp a speech which I made over the Blue 
Network day before yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 minute and to extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of pages haye come to me and have expressed the wish that 
they might be allowed to wear uniform clothes. We know 
that the pages in the Senate wear uniform dress. This is a 
means of identification and prevents mistakes. I am very 
much pleased, and I know the Members are, that our pages, 
who serve us so splendidly and courteously with willing feet, 
willing hands, and intelligent minds, are anxious to be dressed 
properly. It shows also what a deep interest they have in 
their work and their anxiety to maintain the dignity of it. 
I believe the Members will be willing to appropriate a small 
sum to buy the uniforms that they desire. There are only 
a few pages, and the uniforms will cost very little. If the 
Members are not willing to do this, the boys have expressed 
a willingness to buy their own uniforms. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an additional minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, is the gentlewoman going to go as far as to require 
the Speaker to wear a gown and the Members to be prop- 
erly dressed? This is getting to be a personal matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If the gentleman wants 
to take that up, that is his privilege. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, this morning, while I was engaged in talking to 
the minority leader and the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, someone secured unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for an additional minute. Later, while I was in confer- 
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ence with the chairman of the Committee on Rules and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], it happened again 
and nobody objected for me. I am not going to object to this 
request, but I am going back after this to the rule of limiting 
everybody to 1 minute when unanimous consent is asked to 
address the House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I asked for 
this time simply to tell the Members of the House that I have 
the great honor to represent Lexington and Concord, the first 
great battlefields of the American Revolution, and to say how 
glad I am you are to visit them. Also, on behalf of the 
apple growers of Middlesex County, I wish to extend an invi- 
tation to their apple blossom festival. You may be late for 
the crowning of the queen of the festival at Westford under 
the auspices of the Nashoba Apple Growers’ Association, but 
you will not be too late, I hope, to see the beauty of the 
blossoms. They are the finest blossoms and the finest ap- 
ples in the entire country. I am delighted you are going to 
Massachusetts. I am sure you will be given a warm welcome. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes at the completion of Calen- 
dar Wednesday business today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print a letter in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, just a minute ago there was 
reported over from the Senate the legislative appropriation 
bill. As I understand it, this bill contains an amendment 
inserted by the Senate over the protest of the chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. This amendment 
provides an increase in salary for one of the clerks of a 
committee of the House. This is an item which is entirely 
wrong and beyond the precedents of the House. I serve 
notice at this time that I shall object to that bill going to 
conference unless there is a definite understanding that the 
conferees will not bring back the amendment in disagreement 
for a separate vote. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. WARREN. I am very glad, indeed, to hear the gen- 
tleman from New York say that. This is certainly a most 
unheard-of proceeding. It was attempted to be justified by 
a telegram from one of our colleagues in the House, but 
certainly I shall oppose it and will have a very enlightening 
statement I hope to make about it when the matter does 
come up for consideration. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
that during the period I have been on the Committee on 
Appropriations, nearly 20 years, we never have indulged in 
any attempt to adjust the pay of the officials of the Senate, 
and the Senate has never attempted to increase the salaries 
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of any of the elerks or employees of the House. I may say 
that when I heard that the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions had increased the pay of a clerk of a House committee, 
I wrote a letter to the chairman of the Senate committee and 
called his attention to it. I received an answer from the 
chairman of that committee indicating that the matter would 
be eliminated on the floor of the Senate. He recognized that 
the procedure was entirely unprecedented and a violation of 
the comity between the two bodies. We expected this to be 
done. As a matter of fact, the provision was not elim- 
inated but was approved by the Senate on yesterday. I may 
say I did not give any consent to it or authorize any Member 
of my committee to consent to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. I thank the gentleman. 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the basic problems 
that is confronting our Nation today is the proper distribu- 
tion and sale of the commodities raised by our agricultural 
people, and on the solution of this problem depends the 
future prosperity of our country. 

For the past 5 or 6 years, and the tendency today, is a 
return to the conditions that prevailed 6 years ago, that is, 
individual lower earning power, all caused by the reason of 
our inability to dispose of our products, whether grown on 
the farm or manufactured. Local curtailed purchasing power 
prohibits their distribution to some extent. 

There was never a crop raised by the farmers of our 
Nation, it matters not how large of any product, but that 
all of it was needed by the people throughout the world if 
they were in a position to secure it. 

The duty devolves upon this Congress, in every way within 
its power, to promulgate and pass acts to place at the dis- 
posal of the Departments of our Government the means 
whereby they can give unto our farmers this needed 
assistance. 

The Agricultural Act of 1938, even though the Department. 
of Agriculture has a set-up practically throughout the world 
to aid and assist in this needed help for the farmers, the 
committee, in its wisdom and realizing that the Department 
of Commerce also has offices in every country and are in 
an advantageous position to be of material help in the dis- 
position of our farm products and manufactured goods, au- 
thorized the expenditure of $1,000,000 of the $485,000,000 
authorized in this act, to be used by the Department of Com- 
merce in this respect. 

I beg of you to permit me to analyze to the membership 
of this body, as I see it, the manner in which material aid 
and assistance can be given to our people in the distribution 
and sale of some of our major crops. 

A program for the proper utilization of the funds allocated 
to the Secretary of Commerce would undoubtedly include 
promotional activity in countries of potential demand abroad, 
as well as studies of competitive conditions in countries. 
whose growing exports to our former markets have ac- 
counted for some of the declining demand for our products. 

The fact that most countries where demand for our agri- 
eultural products has been greatest are largely producers of 
manufactured goods for export. need not prove an insuper- 
able handicap. Such goods find a ready market, as a rule, 
in countries producing the raw materials which we import, 
mostly duty free, in largest quantities. An expanded sale of 
our agricultural products abroad might well be brought about. 
by the encouragement of polyangular trade relations through 
compensation agreements if we controlled the flow of dollar 
exchange. German manufactured goods sold in the Nether- 
lands Indies may well be paid for in dollar exchange from 
shipments of rubber, tin, tea, coffee, tapioca, and cinchona 
to the Unted States. These dollars Germany can use to buy 
American cotton. Italian hats sold in Brazil may be paid 
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for in dollar exchange obtained by selling Brazilian coffee 
in the United States and can be used by Italy to buy our 
wheat and petroleum products. Most of these polyangular 
trade schemes lend themselves to a solution that avoids the 
necessity of importing competing manufactured goods and 
thereby menacing established American industry. 

The real problem is to increase the volume of our partici- 
pation in world trade so that our increased consumption of 
imported raw materials will suffice to flood the world with 
dollar exchange which can only be spent, in the last analysis, 
for American exports. That these exports will again con- 
sist of large quantities of farm products seems self-evident 
if sane economic policies once more rule the world. With 
our wheat, cotton, and corn products relatively cheaper than 
those now produced in Germany, Italy, and other European 
countries, however, only an adequate supply of dollar ex- 
change obtained through the sale of such countries’ goods 
abroad would seem to be needed to revive their demands for 
our farm products more economically produced than their 
own. 

These conditions, however, will not be brought about auto- 
matically by any broad program of reciprocity alone, no 
matter how sound. We shall need to be constantly informed 
as to market conditions and competitive producing con- 
ditions all over the world. The need for intelligent analysis 
of our world trade, based om prices, market conditions, com- 
petitive productions, and other salient facts, will be greater 
than ever under such conditions, for international trade 
becomes polyangular to a greater degree than ever before. 

Of the total allocation of $1,000,000 to the Secretary of 
Commerce, the sum of $100,000 should be specifically set 
aside for the purpose of ascertaining the causes of the de- 
cline in our agricultural exports and the remainder allocated 
to the Secretary to promote the sale of agricultural products. 

The study of causes will require extensive research, will 
entail investigation abroad not only in those countries in 
which the decline occurred but in those countries where 
competitive production. took place. It will involve thorough 
consideration of the growth of quotas, exchange restrictions, 
tariffs, and other artificial restraints placed upon our prod- 
ucts abroad and the handicaps imposed upon them at home; 
it should take into consideration the basic economic condi- 
tions abroad that led to the passage of certain foreign laws 
concerning the encouragement of domestic agricultural pro- 
duction in many countries that were detrimental to our agri- 
cultural exports. It should not confine itself exclusively to 
the final actions taken by means of restrictions, which were 
not the cause but the effect of the conditions that brought 
about the decline; finally, it should make definite and clear~ 
cut recommendations regarding possible alleviation of these 
conditions. 

In the main activity of promoting the sale of our agricul- 
tural products, for which $900,000 is allocated the next fiscal 
year, the procedure might well be along well-established and 
already tried lines. Men familiar with the trade in these 
products could be selected to conduct the campaign on many 
fronts. Agricultural commerce trade commissioners could 
be sent to the former leading markets for these products to 
investigate opportunities and conditions and report their 
findings to Washington; others, equally qualified, might be 
sent to competitive markets to ascertain why their products. 
have made headway against ours. In the home field, trained 
agricultural commerce agents in the leading centers of our 
agricultural trade might study our distributive facilities and 
relay the reports received from abroad to export organiza- 
tions for their information and action. 

In Washington a division of agricultural commerce could 
coordinate and interpret. the foreign reports and see that 
they are distributed through the agents to farmers, farm 
organizations, exporters, and others. At least three roving 
agricultural commerce trade commissioners might be as- 
signed to each of the areas of Europe, South America, and the 
Far East to coordinate the work of the other trade commis- 
sioners and report on the wide continental aspects of the 
work. Likewise, four district agents might be assigned to 
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such areas as the Atlantic seaboard, the South, the Middle 
West, and the Pacific coast regions to coordinate in a similar 
fashion the work of the various agricultural commerce 
agents, they all working in coordination with the staffs of 
existing departmental units already connected with the pro- 
motion of agricultural commerce. 

The mandate of the Congress would place in the Secretary 
of Commerce the responsibility of promoting the sale of farm 
commodities and products thereof. This introduces a dis- 
tinction in sales method as between raw materials and manu- 
factured goods. While agricultural raw materials, such as 
cotton and wheat, are distributed largely in bulk and sold 
on the basis of price and quality, their manufactured prod- 
ucts, such as piece goods and packaged cereals, are distributed 
in entirely different methods. Breakfast foods are handled 
by sales agents at home and abroad and are advertised to 
the consumer. They are seldom sold on a price basis but 
on a reputation established by means of a trade name. 
Wheat sells through exporters and brokers on standard- 
quality basis and at prices fixed on commodity exchanges. 
While there is a fixed relationship between prices of agricul- 
tural raw materials and their finished products, there is 
greater opportunity for salesmanship in the latter categories 
than in the former, and trade promotional activities show 
greater proportional results. a 

Permit me to say and show a few beneficial results that 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has done in 
the field of promoting the sale abroad of agricultural com- 
modities and their products. 

Ever since the commodity divisions were established in 
1922 by an appropriation of $250,000 for export industries, 
it has been active through our Foodstuffs Division, our Forest 
Products Division, our Textile Division, and our Tobacco 
Division in promoting abroad the sale of ‘the basic agricul- 
tural export commodities of the United States. 

Upon investigation I find some recent results in this field 
are noteworthy: 

Early in 1937 the Bureau concentrated its efforts on secur- 
ing for the American rice grower an effective share of the 
Cuban market for that commodity. The commercial attaché 
at Habana was called upon and by a series of definite and 
persistent negotiations he was finally able to secure decidedly 
preferential treatment for American rice pending a revision 
of the existing treaty. Through his efforts an increase was 
given to American-grown rice from 50 to 80.32 percent. This 
resulted in establishing a definite market for American rice, 
whereas prior to that time competition from the Orient had 
made trade in that commodity virtually impossible between 
the United States and Cuba. The Rice Millers’ Association 
said, in appreciation of this service, that it “was not an act 
merely by the grace of God, nor did it just happen by chance 
or accident.” It gave full credit for this accomplishment to 
“the patriotism, energy, and ability” of the commercial 
attaché. It gave asits opinion that “this concession, if main- 
tained, should be worth several million dollars annually to 
the growers of rice in the United States.” 

The Department of Commerce, through its commercial 
attaché stationed in Mexico, recently learned that the official 
purchasing committee of the Mexican Government was in 
the market for large quantities of wheat. The attaché sub- 
mitted the information to the Bureau in the form of a trade 
opportunity. The appropriate commodity division of the 
Bureau immediately disseminated the information to the 
trade through the medium of the district offices. Prompt 
action in the matter of submitting direct quotations resulted 
in contracts for the sale of Kansas and Texas wheat that 
have already amounted to 30,000 tons. Recent advices indi- 
cate that the arrangement may soon be extended to include 
purchases of Oregon and California wheat for shipment to 
Lower California. 

In December 1936 a manufacturer of citrus fruit crates 
approached one of the Bureau’s cooperative offices in a 
southern city and manifested his interest in finding an out- 
let for his products in South Africa. The Johannesburg 
Office was advised of this interest through the appropriate 
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industrial division in the Bureau, with the result that a 
direct sale of about $70,000 of citrus fruit crates was even- 
tually effected, with possibilities of future sales running into 
millions of dollars. This case is in no sense unusual, but it 
is indicative of the service which the Bureau is in a position 
to render. 

In 1937 a southern lumber firm found itself in a rather 
difficult predicament. A large shipment of lumber was 
jeopardized by the action of the Italian authorities who 
had reversed a decision relative to the permit for the im- 
portation of the lumber in question after the shipment was 
on the high seas. The commercial attaché was called on 
for assistance and, after considerable effort, he was able to 
secure favorable action. The American firm in a letter of 
appreciation indicated that the commercial attaché’s prompt 
assistance had resulted in a saving of “several thousands of 
dollars.” 

With the further devaluation of the franc in June 1937, 
American exporters of apples and pears were faced with 
the annihilation of their third- and fourth-quarter trade in 
the French market. An impractical and inefficient system 
of distribution and supervision of import licenses, combined 
with a reimposition of an almost prohibitive license tax 
added to the handicap provided by the devalued franc and 
threatened to close the market entirely. The American 
commercial attaché, working in collaboration with the Em- 
bassy, finally succeeded in rectifying the situation to a con- 
siderable degree. The consequent decree, published on Sep- 
tember 17, reduced the license tax on both pears and apples 
by 50 percent, and subsequent representations secured the 
promise of beneficial reforms in the manner of granting and 
supervising import licenses. A letter from the American 
Fruit Growers’ Association expressing appreciation for this 
accomplishment, says “your interest in it and your help to us 
has made a great deal of difference in what we could do in 
France.” 

An American firm recently loaded and started a shipment 
of 1,500 boxes of apples to Argentina from Portland, Oreg. 
A consular invoice was refused by the Argentine Consul be- 
cause the fruit was wrapped in plain wrappers and did not 
show the country of origin. The services of the Bureau 
were called into play—cables were exchanged with the com- 
mercial attaché’s office in Buenos Aires, where a thorough 
investigation was made relative to possible solutions of the 
difficulty. The resultant information enabled the American 
firm to halt the shipment at San Francisco and prepare the 
sary for acceptable entry, thus avoiding very considerable 
oss. 

All of the statistics on production and distribution of our 
major agricultural products show a remarkable similarity in 
demonstrating a stable domestic demand. The fluctuations 
in every commodity come in supply and in foreign demand. 
Even during the depression years from 1929 to 1933 there was 
little change in the volume of domestic demand for these 
staples, although prices were uniformly lower after 1929 as 
the foreign markets collapsed and production continued 
apace under the Farm Loan Act. 

If this trend indicates anything, it shows the relative diffi- 
culty of making any appreciable impression upon domestic 
demand of our leading agricultural products through ordinary 
sales promotion methods. The field for any promotional ac- 
tivity under the mandate given by the Congress to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, would seem to lie abroad and the means of 
bringing about a greater demand for our agricultural prod- 
ucts abroad will probably be found in a more vigorous prose- 
cution of the reciprocal-trade agreement program. This 
could be reenforced in the case of cotton, by steps to obtain 
cheap nitrates from the air and to place cotton farmers on a 
better competitive footing with growing foreign production 
by means of an export benefit that would lower the world 
price of cotton without affecting the return to the farmer. 
Something may possibly be achieved in negotiating future 
trade agreements to assure reciprocal treatment in the alloca- 
tion of exchange without discrimination against importers of 
American goods abroad. Tax exemption for corporations, 
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and on individual income derived from corporations engaged 
in foreign trade, or to the extent of their foreign-trade activi- 
ties, would prevent passing of domestic-tax burdens on to 
foreign consumers in export prices. Government export- 
credit insurance would make the task of the farm-products 
exporter much easier. 

Reliable information on production costs of foreign compet- 
itive farm products and on acreage and production changes 
would be helpful. Current reports on foreign-market prices 
and trends in supply and demand would help exporters seize 
opportunities for the sale of farm products abroad. In gen- 
eral, however, given satisfactory basic conditions, particu- 
larly as to price, our farm products will move abroad again 
and not only will their producers be enriched, but through 
their increased purchasing power, American business as a 
whole will prosper. [Applause.] 

FRANK KEY GREEN 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, Frank Key Green, Marshal 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, died on the 26th 
day of April 1938. 

In the discharge of his duties he rendered many courtesies 
and was most helpful to Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when occasion required, and it is appropriate that 
reference should be here made to his useful life and sterling 
character. 

In announcing his death to the Court, the Chief Justice 
said: 

It is my sad duty to announce that Mr. Frank K. Green, the 
Marshal of the Court, died this morning. His life was spent in the 
service of the Court. He entered that service as a page boy over 
46 years ago. Ten years later, in 1901, he became librarian, and, 
soon after, crier. He was appointed Marshal in 1915 and for over 
23 years has acted in that capacity. Throughout this long period 
the has served the Court with the utmost fidelity, bringing to the 
discharge of his duties not only the advantages of his ability and 
thorough acquaintance with the work of the Court but an unfail- 
ing tact and kindliness which won the esteem of those who have 
been brought into contact with his office. His name belongs in the 
honor roll of those who have given themselves through long years 
to the service of the Court with complete devotion to its interests. 
As a token of our respect for his memory, we shall do nothing today 
but hear motions and finish the cause on argument, and we shall 
then adjourn until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Green was born in the District of Columbia and at- 
tended parochial and public schools. He received the degree 
of bachelor of laws in 1899 from Georgetown University and 
was admitted to the bar the next year. He served in the 
Supreme Court under Chief Justices Fuller, White, Taft, 
and Hughes, He was a member of the District of Columbia 
Society of the Revolution. 

I know I speak for you all in this appreciation of Mr. 
Green. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein the 
minutes to the memory of Mr. Green entered on the records 
of the Supreme Court by the Chief Justice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Today is Calendar Wednesday. The 
Clerk will call the committees. 
PENSIONS TO NEEDY WAR VETERANS 
Mr. GASQUE (when the Committee on Pensions was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 8729) grant- 
ing pensions and increases of pensions to needy war veterans. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 
LxxxUI——394 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject for the sole purpose of calling the attention of the House 
to the purpose of this legislation. 

The proposal here is to increase the pension for disability 
from $30 to $40 a month. I think the House is quite well 
aware of what took place a few years ago when the economy 
bill was enacted. The particular provisions of the veterans’ 
regulations which are now being amended were, perhaps, 
the primary cause of the attack made upon veterans’ bene- 
fits, and it was in order to try to get away from the large 
amounts that were being paid to veterans for nonservice- 
connected disability that the $30 a month provision was 
adopted. The general tendency now is to gradually in- 
crease every one of the provisions in the veterans’ legisla- 
tion in order that the amounts may be augmented and the 
annual payments to veterans increased. 

The original provisions of this bill, if you will look at 
them, called for $50 a month. The committee has stricken 
out that language and cut it down to $40 a month. They 
asked the Veterans’ Administration to give them an estimate 
of the cost, and at $40 the Veterans’ Administration has 
estimated the cost of the bill at a little in excess of $5,000,- 
000 the first year, with increases each year thereafter. The 
committee also asked for information as to what it would 
cost if they only increased it to $35 a month, and they 
were informed the total cost then would be $2,591,000. 

It seems to me futile to object to this bill, because I am 
quite confident the House is going to pass it. For this rea- 
son I do not intend to object to the request of the gentle- 
man and do not intend to take the time of the House in 
debating the bill. If it is satisfactory to the House to con- 
sider the bill under the 5-minute rule, I do not wish to 
thrust my objections before the House; but I do want to 
bring this one point to the attention of the Members: If 
you adopt this legislation, you are going to throw out of 
line other payments that are now being made to veterans. 
The Veterans’ Administration is opposed to this legislation. 
They have definitely stated so in their report to the com- 
mittee. 

The monthly pension rate for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities being placed at $40 monthly makes the amount 
practically the same as that paid for service-connected dis- 
abilities. Quoting from the report to the Committee on Pen- 
sions dated March 18, 1938, and signed by the Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration, I read: 

As of December 31, 1937, the average monthly payment to World 
War veterans for service-connected disabilities was $40.10. It will 
be noted that the proposed increased rate for non-service-connected 
disabilities would be practically the same as the average payment 
for World War service-connected disabilities. Further, it is to be 
noted that the rate for total disability under Veterans’ Regulation 
No. 1 (a), part II, for service-connected disabilities incurred other 
than during a period of war is $45 per month. 

In a word, we are placing the non-service-connected dis- 
ability on a par with disability of service connection. This 
treatment cannot be justified since it creates an inequality 
that we will later be asked to remedy by increasing the pay- 
ments being made to those suffering from service-connected 
disabilities. 

Regarding the first paragraph of this bill, little need be 
said, since it is merely a change of language and, as stated 
by the Veterans’ Administration, will actually have no prac- 
tical effects. It will accomplish no change in the method of 
determination of disability nor will it in any way produce a 
liberalization of existing regulations or their interpretation. 
Hence the only and real purpose of the bill is to increase the 
cost to the Government of the pensions now being paid to 
veterans suffering from non-service-connected disabilities. 
In this case the estimate of that cost at $5,170,000 is very 
definite, since there are now on the rolls 43,100 veterans 
receiving the existing pension of $30 monthly. This legisla- 
tion means an increased cost to the Government for each such 
veteran in the sum of $120 annually. 

Let me further call to the attention of the Members the 
fact that this is only one of many pieces of legislation being 
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agitated for increase in the amounts being paid to the vet- 
erans, In the last session the House passed several such 
bills, some have become law; and in this session several have 
likewise been passed. There is no end in sight and the cost 
is prohibitive. Another bill, now pending, calling for gen- 
eral pensions to all widows and orphans of World War vet- 
erans would cost initially $68,000,000. As you realize the 
annual cost would continue to mount if this legislation be- 
came law until the year 1965 or 1966, when the peak years 
would be reached. However, since the last World War vet- 
eran would not die until 1996, it is reasonable to expect that 
the last widow would not die until some 20 or 30 years later 
as experience has shown. In a word it would not be until 
about 2025 that the last payment under this proposed bill 
would be made. If an estimate of the total cost could be 
made, and it is quite difficult to do so with any accuracy, one 
might expect that the Government would have to pay dur- 
ing all these years, a sum approximating $7,000,000,000. 
When such sums are added to the amounts already spent in 
veteran benefits the totals become staggering indeed. The 
Revolutionary War cost $70,000,000 in pension costs. The 
War of 1812, $46,216,000; the Mexican War, $61,092,000; the 
Civil War, $7,934,000,000; the Spanish-American War, $1,- 
164,000,000; and the World War has already cost $11,004,- 
615,000. As a result of these heavy costs you will find that 
in the year 1937 7.7 percent of every tax dollar was paid to 
the veteran and in addition 1.7 percent was paid due to the 
bonus. This in spite of the fact that the veteran actually 
composes only one-half of 1 percent of the population. 
These are figures to consider in this matter of veteran leg- 
islation and it is on this account that I have repeatedly urged 
a thorough study of the veteran situation that the costs 
might be stabilized and that the inequalities that exist be 
removed for the benefit of all concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to the request, but I do 
want to say for the purpose of the Recorp that this legisla- 
tion is very unwise at the present time, and, as I stated a year 
ago on legislation for the Spanish War veterans, we are 
simply following a haphazard program and adopting piece- 
meal legislation of this character without due regard for the 
ultimate effect it is going to have on the various provisions 
of existing legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who served 90 days or more 
in the active military or naval service of the United States during 
any war, or in any campaign or expedition (for which an official 
campaign badge is authorized), who was honorably discharged 
therefrom, or who, having served less than 90 days, was discharged 
for disability incurred in such service in line of duty, and who is 
suffering from any permanent and total disability or who is suffer- 
ing from any disability which has resulted in his inability to earn 
a living by the performance of manual labor, shall, upon making 
due proof of such facts, in accordance with rules and regulations 
promulgated and administered by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, be entitled to receive a pension of $50 per month: Provided, 
That payment of such pension shall not be made to any unmarried 


person whose annual income exceeds $1,000 or to any married per- 
son, or any person with children, whose annual income exceeds 


Src. 2. The administrative and penal provisions applicable to 
claims under Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, March 20, 
1933, and amendments thereto, shall be applicable to this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That Veterans’ Regulation 1 (a), part II, paragraph I (e), as 
amended, be amended to read as follows: 
J. (e) Except as provided in subparagraphs (g) and (h) of para- 
I hereof, no pension shall be 7 — under part III for 
permanent disability less than total. permanent total disability 
shall be taken to exist when there is present any impairment of 
mind or body which is sufficient to render it impossible for the 
individual to earn a support by the performance of manual labor 
where it is reasonably certain that such impairment will continue 
throughout the life of the disabled person. In addition to the cases 
covered by this definition the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
hereby authorized to classify as p ent and total those diseases 


perman 
and disorders, the nature and extent of which in his judgment is 
such as to justify such a determination. 
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“Sec. 2. That Veterans’ Regulation 1 (a), part OT, paragra; 
(f), be amended to read as follows: 2 0 1 


I. (f) The amount of pensi 
lice om Ai 15 640 monthly: pension ag tear under the terms of part 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, in a brief explanation of the 
bill I want to make this statement: My friend the gentleman 
from California has alluded to the economy bill. I think if 
the gentleman from California will look into the matter he 
will see that nearly every provision of the economy bill has 
already been repealed by the Congress, some parts at the 
suggestion of the President of the United States. This is 
only one of those parts left in the economy bill. 

This measure does not have anything to do with putting 
back on the rolls those who were drawing disability allow- 
ances which ran from twelve to eighteen, twenty-four, 
and forty dollars. This only has to do with those men who 
are totally and permanently disabled, and this puts them 
back at $40, which is the amount they were drawing before 
the economy bill was passed. 

The bill does only one other thing. It liberalizes the regu- 
lation with regard to arriving at the total disability of the 
veteran. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I want to commend the 
chairman of the Committee on Pensions and the entire mem- 
bership of that committee for reporting this very humane 
and meritorious measure. Some of the most pathetic cases 
that have come to my attention have been those of veterans 
who are totally disabled and simply cannot survive on $30 a 
month. 

8 Mr. GAS UE. I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
on. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE, I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe our distinguished chairman has 
already stated that this bill pensions non-service-connected 
veterans and changes existing law as to the method of de- 
termining the disability. 

Mr. GASQUE. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. Gasque], chairman of our committee, is entitled to 
much credit for bringing out H. R. 8729. Everyone will 
agree that we have a large number of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War and World War who are entitled 
to compensation because of disability. In many cases it is 
very hard to prove service connection, and this act, as I un- 
derstand it, will liberalize the method of determining per- 
manent total disability in non-service-connected cases and 
increase the present compensation of $30 per month to $40 
per month. This was the status of these veterans previous 
to passage of the Economy Act in 1933, which was one of 
the most unjust and unfair measures ever enacted in regard 
to compensation for veterans. 

It is my sincere hope that this bill, when enacted into law, 
will correct any injustices in non-service-connected cases. I 
think it would be of interest to the House if the chairman 
would explain the provisions of this bill in regard to the 
change in existing law with reference to the method of 
determining disability. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. What good reason is there why those 
veterans who received a small pension for nonservice dis- 
ability previous to the Economy Act should not be restored 
to the pensions that they then received? If it was right 
and proper for them to receive those pensions before the 
Economy Act, why should the pensions not be restored to 
them now? 

Mr. GASQUE. I would say that I voted for the disability 
pensions at that time, but I am not now in a position to tell 
the gentleman why they should not be restored. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Is not the gentleman of the opinion 
that they should be restored? 
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Mr. GASQUE. I am more interested just at present in 
these total and permanently disabled veterans who are not 
able to do anything at all. A man who can do something 
is not in as bad condition as a man who cannot do any- 
thing. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is true, but why not restore the 
pensions given them before the Economy Act? 

Mr. GASQUE. The gentleman has a perfect right to in- 
troduce a bill to that effect and bring it before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Does the gentleman think a bill of 
that kind would receive very serious consideration from the 
committee? 

Mr. GASQUE. It would receive very serious considera- 
tion. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then, if I am returned to the next 
Congress, I expect to do that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman 
know how many will be affected by this bill? 

Mr. GASQUE. Forty-three thousand one hundred vet- 
erans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I know the gentleman 
also realizes how difficult it is for veterans who are disabled 
to take the civil-service examination and take advantage of 
the law giving veterans preference. The Civil Service Com- 
mission then tells them that they cannot be employed be- 
cause they are disabled. They are very unfortunate in that 
respect. 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. I thank the gentlewoman for the 
suggestion that she has made. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not true in many cases that these 
veterans will take an examination and make excellent 
grades, and perhaps get up on the top of the list, but they 
are refused employment because of their physical disability? 

Mr. GASQUE. Not only that, but a great many of them 
are prohibited from taking the civil-service examination on 
account of their physical condition, when they are only 40 
to 50 percent disabled. 

Mr. PATMAN. There are two things I wish to call atten- 
tion to: One is they find them unable to take the examina- 
tion, and then in cases where they do take the examination, 
after they have taken it, they find that they are not able to 
fill the job. 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes, 

Mr. PATMAN. This bill carries a provision that I am very 
much in favor of. That is a new definition of total and 
permanent disability. Under existing law the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has been too strict in interpreting what is a 
total and permanent disability and I think this bill clears 
that up. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. LORD. I have one case that the gentleman from 
Texas has just explained. I have a man who has been retired 
on a small pension. They examined him at the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and they say that he is not entitled to any increase. 
Then he goes to a Government office for a job, and they 
examine him there, and they say that he is not well enough 
to take the job. Has the gentleman any way of remedying 
cases like that? One board says that he is not able to work 
and cannot get the job, and the other says that he is able to 
work. 

Mr. GASQUE. A provision of this bill takes care of that 
to a large extent. 

Mr. LORD. Then, I want to ask about another case. I 
have one particular man in my district who has service- 
connected disability. At the time of the Economy Act they 
decided to save money and cut him down from the service- 
connected disability. Now he gets $30 a month, where pre- 
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viously he received $100 a month. The man is partially out 
of his mind. Is there anything in this bill to help that? 

Mr. GASQUE. This bill will give him $40 per month. 
That is the class of people that we propose to take care of. 

Mr. LORD. But that is not enough. 

Mr. GASQUE. That is more than he is getting now. 

Mr. LORD. But at one time he drew $100 a month. 

Mr. GASQUE. We have to show that his disability is 
service-connected before he can get a service- connected 
pension. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man tell us how many people will be benefited by this bill? 

Mr. GASQUE. Forty-three thousand one hundred. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And the increase is $10 a 
month? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Can the gentleman tell us whether the bill 
provides for automatic increase of rates of pay upon its 
3 or will it be necessary for the beneficiary to again 
apply? 

Mr. GASQUE.. It will be automatic. 

Mr. PATMAN. Suppose a case where a veteran has made 
application but has been turned down by reason of the strict 
rules of the Veterans’ Administration. Will that application 
be taken up again and considered in the light of this new 
law, or will the veteran be required to file a new application? 

Mr. GASQUE. My impression is that this would be re- 
viewed by the Veterans’ Administration without the necessity 
for filing a new application. The veteran would only ask 
that his case be reviewed under this the provisions of this act. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. How does the gentleman know 
there will be 43,100 in view of the fact that other veterans who 
have never applied for pensions can come in under this 
bill? ` 

Mr. GASQUE. I stated that as the number given me by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does the gentleman mean that a 
canvass of those who are already on the list indicates this? 

Mr. GASQUE. I think there will be more than that if the 
bill becomes law. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The purpose of the bill, as I un- 
derstand it, is to do two things; first to raise pensions from 
$30 to $40; and, second, to make the regulations more 
liberal. 

Mr. GASQUE. The gentleman is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I think the gentleman 
has found, just as I have, that the Veterans’ Administration 
always overestimates rather than underestimates. 

Mr. GASQUE. You can always cut their estimates by 
about one-quarter anyway. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And they could be more 
lenient in their rulings anyway? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, the other provision of this bill that I would 
like to get before the House is that the present veterans’ 
law provides that in order to be considered permanently and 
totally disabled they are judged against an average person; 
in other words, the law reads: 

A permanent total disability shall be taken to exist when there 
is present any impairment of mind or body which is sufficient to 
render it impossible for the average person to follow a substan- 
tially gainful occupation. 

The effect of this is that a veteran is not held to be per- 
manently and totally disabled unless he is bedridden and 
cannot move himself. 
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The total disability provision in the Spanish-American 
War Pensions Act is defined by the law as “inability to per- 
form work of a useful character requiring physical or men- 
tal effort,” but does not necessarily mean work such as work 
with a pick and shovel. 

To save my life I cannot see why we should measure total 
disability for the World War veteran by one yardstick and 
for the Spanish War veteran by another yardstick. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair reminds the Members that we 
are proceeding under the 5-minute rule. Without objec- 
tion, the gentleman from South Carolina, the chairman of 
the committee, will be permitted to conclude his statement. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. I commend the chairman 
of the committee for the work he has done in this respect. 
Only in the last 2 days I received word from Sgt. Alvin C. 
York, of my district, the outstanding hero of the World War, 
to the effect that he does not receive any pension of any 
kind, has never made any application for compensation, yet 
is totally and wholly unable to work. Would this liberalized 
provision be sufficiently broad and inclusive to cover a case 
of that kind? 

Mr. GASQUE. If he is not able to perform manual labor. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Tennessee. He was formerly a fine 
specimen of manhood, as most of us know; but he now goes 
around with a stick and is unable to earn compensation of 
any kind. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman state that it is the 
legislative intent of this bill to cause the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to be more liberal in determining permanent and 
total disability? 

Mr. GASQUE. That is exactly the purpose of the legisla- 
tion; in fact, the most important intent of the legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. . I am apprehensive, from a reading of their 
report, that they will endeavor to use the same yardstick to 
determine total and permanent disability that they now use. 
The gentleman states, however, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, that one of the objects of the bill is to cause them to 
use a more liberal requirement in determining permanent 
and total disability? 

Mr. GASQUE, The main purpose and object of this bill is 
to insure greater liberality in the matter of determining per- 
manent and total disability. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will my chair- 
man yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. The regulation which has 
been applied to the veterans of the Spanish-American War 
under the term “manual labor” has been construed by the 
Veterans’ Administration as “work of a useful character re- 
quiring physical or mental effort, but does not necessarily 
mean work such as work with a pick and shovel.” 

This is the verbatim language of the regulation of the 
Veterans’ Administration as applied to the act relating to the 
Spanish-American War veterans. We are now making ap- 
plicable the same phraseology, “manual labor,” to the vet- 
erans of the World War and including the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War in this increase to $40 a month. It 
will, therefore, necessarily follow that the interpretation by 
the Veterans’ Administration in the future as a result of this 
legislation will be far more liberal than it has been in the 
past and that a great many cases will be included which 
heretofore have been excluded. 

Mr. GASQUE. That is one of the reasons why I stated 
there would be more than 43,000 men affected. 

Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. EDMISTON. The pending bill specifically states 
“performance of manual labor”, which is an advantage over 
the Spanish War Veteran Act. 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. It is. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. I understand, however, it will apply to the 
Spanish-American War veteran as well as to the World War 
veteran. 

onl GASQUE. This already applies to the Spanish War 
veteran. 

In other words, we are substituting the same language in 
the case of the World War veterans as we now have for the 
Spanish War veterans. 

Mr. PACE. What veterans besides those two? 

Mr. GASQUE. There are no others. 

= MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is very important. There 
has been a great deal of apprehension about a general 
service pension for World War veterans. This is not the 
beginning of that movement. In fact, in my opinion, noth- 
ing will do more to forestall a general World War pension 
than the passage of the pending bill. 

This bill restores a right which was in effect before the 
Economy Act. It is practically the last thing in the Economy 
Act that has not been restored; it affects the last large 
group which suffered under the Economy Act. We know 
that these men who are totally and permanently disabled 
are not able to live on $30 a month. They can just barely 
exist on $40. 

Mr. Speaker, the responsibility is on the Federal Govern- 
ment. While it is true that these cases are those where they 
cannot prove service-connected disability, it does not mean 
that the majority of them are not actually service-connected 
disability cases. There is a considerable difference between 
proving service connection and the intangible result of war 
service. Whether it is direct or indirect so far as war 
service is concerned makes very little difference. These men 
are veterans who must be supported by the public, whether 
they are supported in the local community through charity 
or supported by the Federal Government itself. They must 
be supported, because they are permanently and totally 
disabled and they wore the uniform of the country. They 
were not soldiers of any individual city or State. They were 
soldiers of the United States. If the burden is thrown back 
on the local communities, it means additional burdens on 
property, which is the main source of public income so far 
as local communities are concerned. Property today is so 
heavily burdened that you cannot add another dollar to it 
without collapse of our whole economic structure. This 
means, therefore, that the local communities cannot sup- 
port these veterans. 

Forty dollars will not support them in luxury. It will 
merely give these men an existence. They are entitled to 
a decent existence. 

When the Federal Government assumes its rightful obli- 
gation in these cases of permanently and totally disabled 
soldiers, the money will be paid out of Federal revenues 
which come from taxes on incomes. It is based on the 
ability to pay. If you have an income you pay a certain 
percentage of that income for the benefits of a stable, pro- 
tected government which makes it possible to have an in- 
come. If you have no income you do not pay anything. 
That is a fair method of taxation, and of sharing the bur- 
den of having this country defended when it is in danger. 

Mr. Speaker, these men are going to be supported. They 
should and must be supported by the Federal Government if 
we are to have patriotism. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Does not the gentleman agree 
with me it is certainly more fitting and proper that these vet- 
erans be paid this amount in the form of a pension rather 
than to require them to go on the relief rolls? 

Mr. MAAS. Why, certainly. It is far better for the vet- 
erans, for the community, and for the Nation to pay them on 
that basis than to put them on relief. If we are going to have 
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patriotism in this country, if we expect our younger genera- 
tion to have loyalty to this country, the United States must 
justify and earn that loyalty. Loyalty to the veterans will 
induce the younger generation to be loyal to the Government. 
Loyalty works both ways. Take care of the veterans and they 
will take care of this country of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope sincerely that this bill will be passed. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I approve everything the gen- 
tleman said about passing this measure. I was in the Senate 
when a similar bill was passed in 1930 providing $40. The 
trouble, however, with the totally and permanently disabled 
veterans in my district is that we cannot convince the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau they are totally disabled. Will this bill 
liberalize that proposition? 

Mr. MAAS. It certainly will, and that is one of the main 
purposes of the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I thank the gentleman, That 
is one of the main purposes of the bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further Calendar Wednesday business in order today 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that business in order on Calendar Wednesday next may be 
dispensed with. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDING THE DISTRICT REVENUE ACT OF 1937—CONFERENCE 
: REPORT 

Mr. PALMISANO submitted a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H. R. 10066) to amend the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House here- 
tofore made, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I do not care a continental what 
the attitude of the President of the United States is in 
regard to the wage and hour bill. It is the duty of the 
Congress to legislate and it is the duty of the President to 
carry out the laws enacted by the Congress. In view of the 
fact that the Rules Committee has refused to report the 
Wage and hour bill to the House, there is only one method 
left to bring the measure before the House, and that is for 
the individual Members to sign the petition which will be 
placed on the Clerk’s desk on Friday next to discharge the 
Rules Committee. 

For 20 years in public life I have tried to stand for social 
and industrial justice under the Constitution. I learned my 
early political principles at the feet of Theodore Roosevelt 
back in 1912. I even left my party in order to stand with 
him for social and industrial justice at that time. I believe 
in those principles more today than ever before, but I be- 
lieve in putting those principles into effect under the Consti- 
tution and not outside of or back of or in violation of the 
Constitution. 

A month or so ago when the old wage and hour bill was 
under consideration in the Congress I spoke and voted against 
the bill because I do not believe in creating any additional 
bureaucracy. That bill would have established a board; it 
makes no difference whether it was a board of 5 or 10 or 1. 
That is the difference between tweedledee and tweedledum. 
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The bill created a superbureaucracy and gave a strangle 
hold to the commission over both labor and industry and to 
control both by bureaucratic edicts and administrative agents. 
It concentrated more power in the hands of the President 
over both labor and industry. I am opposed to further regi- 
mentation, further bureaucracy, or giving greater power to 
the President of the United States to control through Execu- 
tive orders business or labor. The time has come for Con- 
gress to restore representative government and take back 
some of the powers already granted the President. 


The only hesitation I have in being for this bill is the fact 


that the President of the United States is for it. 
first bill I have openly supported in the last year or more 
that the President of the United States has been for, and this 
makes me think that possibly I may be wrong. Although 
President Roosevelt has been acclaimed as being friendly 


to labor, I believe he is solely responsible for the present 


depression through his economic fallacies which have de- 
stroyed business confidence and caused tragic unemployment 
and destitution among 13,000,000 American wage earners and 
that he has done more harm both to labor and to the country 
than any other President in our history. 

However, that is not the issue. The issue before the Con- 
gress is whether you are or are not in favor of the new 
wage and hour bill. The wage and hour bill, as written, 
sets up a uniform standard by law and not by bureaucracy. 
It establishes uniform hours and wages throughout the Na- 
tion. It is exactly what some of us advocated when the 
other bill was before us. It is backed by every single labor 
organization in America. It is backed by all the wage earn- 
ers who are unorganized. Yet there are those today who 
say, Oh, we must not be for this bill at this particular time.“ 
There are those who say, “We did not have a wage and 
hour bill during Queen Elizabeth’s rule or when George 
Washington or Thomas Jefferson was President.” I say to 
the Republicans: Where do you think Abraham Lincoln 
would have stood on this bill? Where do you think Theodore 
Roosevelt would have stood on this bill for social and in- 
dustrial justice? Abraham Lincoln said labor is prior to 
capital and independent of it, and that human rights are 
superior to property rights. Theodore Roosevelt always stood 
for a square deal for our wage earners. 

I am not blaming my friends from Tennessee or from 
Kentucky, and I am not blaming the Democrats from the 


This is the 


South who may have a different issue confronting them in 


those States, but I am saying to my northern Republican 
friends that if they vote against this bill, they will go down 
and our party will go down as an enemy of labor. That is 
the reason we have been defeated for the last 8 years in 
the Nation. In the State of New Lork it is the reason we 


have been defeated for the last 20 years, We have not elected 


a Republican Governor in the State of New York in an off 
year since 1914, because we up-State Republican Congress- 
men, who can win anyhow, whether we are for or against 


this bill, coming from big Republican districts, from semi- 


rural districts, sit supinely by or vote against anything on 
which labor is united, and put ourselves down as the enemy 
of labor. Then we not only lose the city of New York by a 
million and wonder why, but we are beginning to lose the 
up-State cities, the cities of Albany, Troy, Utica, and maybe 
Buffalo, and others. I believe the up-State Republicans and 
other Republicans in so-called rural or semiurban districts, 
because they are safe in such districts, who vote against this 
bill are doing a disservice to their party and their country. 
I serve notice on them now that although every Member 
of this House has a right to vote any way he wants to, if 
the Republicans vote against this bill, which is backed by 
every labor organization, it will destroy the Republican 
Party. There will be no more Republican Party. There 
will be nothing left except the name with Tory principles 
and backed by a few industrialists and bankers. If a ma- 
jority of the Republicans vote against this bill, we will be 
labeled in the North as the enemies of labor and will not 
carry any of the industrial cities. The tragedy of it is that 
right at the present time millions of disgusted Democrats 
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want to come over to us. Millions of Republican wage earn- 
ers want to come back to us. With 13,000,000 unemployed 
the wage earners are looking to the Republican Party as 
their way out, yet we close the door in their faces and tell 
them we will not have anything to do with them, that we are 
against them, and do not want their support. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I am very much interested in the state- 
ment the gentleman made. As a member of the New York 
delegation, I desire to call his attention to the fact that every 
Democratic Congressman of the State of New York, from 
Buffalo clear through New York City, voted for the wage 
and hour bill 6 months ago and every Republican Congress- 
man from the State of New York voted against it. 

Mr. FISH. And they will do it again if they have a 
chance. Mr. Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, was also against that bill, and properly so. I 
admit that every northern Democrat from an industrial city 
will vote for this bill, because they know this bill is right and 
fair and equitable to labor. I have heard no demand from 
capital or industry against it. I do not know a single big 
industrial corporation in America that is opposing this bill. 
Every great industrial organization in America pays far more 
than $12 a week, and that is the wage at which this bill 
starts, going up to $16 in 3 years’ time. There is not a 
single big industrial corporation that does not pay more than 
that. We have gone down the line, and rightly so, to defend 
legitimate business interests, private industry, and the Amer- 
ican system. Why not once in the while go to the bat for a 
square deal for labor? This bill aims to do away with 
sweatshop hours and sweatshop labor with respect not only 
to organized labor but unorganized labor. If my Republi- 
can friends had attended the meeting the other day over 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicu] pre- 
sided and heard the testimony of the textile workers from 
New York State, who stated that they received $2 a week, 
10 cents an hour, and $3 a week, $4 a week, $5 and $6 a 
week, some of their views might have been changed on the 
pending wage and hour bill. 

It did not change mine, because it was not necessary to 
change them; but I admit, as one who has been in politics in 
my State and Nation for over 20 years, I thought I knew 
something about the economic conditions in my State. I did 
not know that any labor in my State was being paid any- 
thing under $8 a week, and yet they showed that in city 
after city in the State of New York labor was paid under $6 
a week at the present time. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. In effect, the gentleman does not like 
to see his party the last bulwark of the defenders of sweat- 
shop labor? 

Mr. FISH. That is precisely correct, and I have fought 
that fight within my party, and I propose to continue to 
do it. I propose to speak right out upon this occasion and 
serve notice upon the members of the Republican Party in 
Congress that I will do everything in my power to prevent 
the Republican Party from committing suicide. Everyone 
has a right to his own views, and I do not question that right 
at all, but I am making the prediction that if this bill is not 
supported by Republicans, when you go out to get the vote 
in the big cities, they will not say to you, “How did you vote 
on the reorganization bill?” That isa dead issue. They will 
not say to you, How did you vote on the Court bill?” That 
Is also a dead issue. They will say to you, “How did you vote 
on the wage and hour bill, providing for a fair deal and a 
square deal for American wage earners?” That is what they 
will ask you. Every wage earner, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, will ask you this question, and they will be right about 
it. It crosses party lines and will naturally be a vital cam- 
paign issue in every Northern State. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. T yield. 

Mr. DUNN. Is it not a fact that this wage and hour bill 
ts not a political issue but a humanitarian issue? 
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Mr. FISH. The gentleman is absolutely right. It never 
has been a political issue and never should be a political issue. 
This is a humane measure. This is a humanitarian proposal, 
and party lines should not be drawn on humanitarian pro- 
posals, particularly when they are fair and right and just 
and in the interest of all the wage earners, as well as in the 
interest of all the people. 

Now, let me say to the Republican Members that for 75 
years the Republican Party has stood for high wages and a 
high standard of living. This has been a fundamental prin- 
ciple with the Republican Party, and yet when this issue is 
raised today they run away from it—they duck from it. 
What I want the Republican Party to do is to get back to 
the original principles of the party and be Republicans and 
uphold American standards of wages and living and do some- 
thing for our wage earners once in a while, instead of pussy- 
footing and giving reasons and excuses why at this time we 
cannot act. Maybe some time in the future, maybe some 75 
years from now, there will be the opportune time to vote to 
do something fair and just for the laboring element of this 
country. 

Let me say to you that you are not fooling anybody, not a 
single person in this country is going to be fooled by any 
single vote that is cast in this House. Every wage earner is 
going to know whether you are for or against this bill. This 
is the issue. It is a fair and square bill. It is legislation 
by law, and it applies equally to the North and the South. 

I am in favor of the Norton wage and hour bill on its 
merits, but I also believe that the best way to combat the 
spread of communism and radicalism is to provide for social 
and industrial justice under the Constitution. I have just 
returned from the New York State constitutional convention, 
and I spoke to delegate after delegate, and purely from a 
selfish interest they said, “Of course, protect the interests of 
our State which are now being jeopardized by unfair compe- 
tition- in the South.” However, I do not want to put it on 
that ground. I want to put it alone on the ground that it 
is the right and just thing to do in this country of ours, which 
is the greatest and richest in the world. 

If any country is worth living in it is our own. However, we 
have millions of wage earners who do not receive the neces- 
sities of life and who are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. 
Has anybody on the Republican side got anything else to offer? 
Have they got a bill that will do something constructive and 
beneficial for our loyal and industrious wage earners? If so, 
let us produce it as a Republican measure. : 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr.. MASON. There is a bill here and there is a petition 
up there which we are seeking to have signed to bring a bill 
out which provides for 40 cents an hour and 40 hours a week, 
the A. F. of L. bill, and that is the bill the gentleman should 
be favoring. 

Mr. FISH. Let me say to the gentleman, in all fairness, 
he must know that Mr, Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, is not only back of this bill but his entire 
organization is back of it, and every labor organization of 
America is back of this particular bill, and I think the gentle- 
man himself must have received a telegram from Mr. William 
Green expressing his own views on the new Norton wage 
and hour bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; I yield briefly. 

Mr. MASON. When the gentleman says that every organi- 
zation is back of it, the gentleman probably states the truth, 
but when he says that every organization member is back of 
it, then he is far wrong. 

Mr. FISH. Well, I have not counted them up myself to 
know just where they stand, but I will say to the gentleman 
I think it is pretty nearly unanimous, and I hope the Norton 
petition will be signed by Republicans and not alone by Demo- 
crats, and we will be afforded an opportunity to vote for it 
and help enact it into law. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 
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FORMER REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. CROW 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 2 minutes for the purpose of 
announcing the death of-a former Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor at this 
time to announce to the membership of the House the death 
of a former Member, Hon. Charles A. Crow, of Campbell, 
Dunklin County, Mo., which occurred on Sunday, the 20th 
day of March of this year. 

Mr. Crow was a member of an old and highly respected 
southeast Missouri family, who played an important part in 
the development of that section of our State. As a young 
man he took an active interest in public affairs and early 
identified himself with the Republican Party. As a reward 
for his loyal and active service to his party, he was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Caruthersville, Pemiscot County, Mo., 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1902. He acceptably 
filled this position until the year 1909. In 1908 he received 
the Republican nomination for Congress from the old Four- 
teenth Missouri District, known as the shoestring district, 
and was elected a Member of the Sixty-first Congress at 
the November election of that year, defeating Hon. Joseph 
J. Russell, Democrat, of Charleston, Mississippi County, Mo., 
who ably represented that district for many years. 

The eastern part of the old Fourteenth Missouri District, 
where Mr. Crow lived at the time of his death, now com- 
prises the Tenth Congressional District of Missouri, which 
I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Crow was nominated by his party in 1910 to succeed 
himself but failed at the November election of that year. 
At the end of his term he retired to private life and devoted 
his time and talents in the pursuits of agriculture and the 
sale of real estate at Campbell, Mo., where he made his 
home until the date of his death. While a Member of this 
body Mr. Crow enjoyed the confidence and respect of his 
colleagues and intelligently and industriously represented 
the people and interests of his district. 

Mr. Crow is survived by his widow, Mrs. Emma Crow, of 
Campbell, Mo., and six children, and a large circle of friends. 

EXTENSION OF ‘ REMARKS 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include some excerpts from 
letters from the Veterans’ Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] may be permitted to extend his remarks made on the 
floor this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. DINGELL for the remainder of the week on account of 
important business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 5, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


In the Recor of Thursday, April 28, there appeared the 
following notice from the House Committee on the Judiciary: 


There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday and Thursday, May 4 and 5, 1938, on the 
resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to provide suffrage for the people of the District of Colum- 
bia. The hearing will be held in the caucus room of the House 
Office Building, beginning at 10 a. m., on the days mentioned. 
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The dates for this meeting have been postponed and the 
notice should read for Wednesday and Thursday, May 18 
and 19, 1938. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R. 7851, to provide for the protection of 
certain patent owners, and for other purposes, at 10 a. m, 
on Thursday, May 5, 1938, in the committee room, 1015, 
House Office Building. Chairman of the subcommittee, Con- 
gressman LEON SACKS. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on the Library 
at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, May 5, 1938, to consider H. R. 
10462, Mount Rush Memorial. Room 1536, New House Office 


Building. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on the Public 
Lands on Thursday, May 5, 1938, at 10 a. m., in room 328, 
House Office Building, to consider various bills to clear 
docket. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Matoney’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Friday, May 6, 1938. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ing on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers’ bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1290. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 20, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
comipanying papers and illustrations, on a preliminary exam- 
ination and partial survey of Spokane River and tributaries, 
Idaho, authorized by the Flood Control Act approved June 
22, 1936, and by act of Congress approved March 18, 1936 


(H. Doc. No. 617); to the Committee on Flood Control and. 


ordered to be printed, with two illustrations. 

1291. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 20, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
Intercoastal Waterway from Cape Fear River, N. C., to St. 
Johns River, Fla., with a view to providing depth of 12 
feet, with suitable widths, between Savannah, Ga., and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., requested by resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted Jan- 


uary 27, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 618); to the Committee on Rivers 


and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

1292: A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 18, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
Bodega Bay, Calif., requested by resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
March 20, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 619); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

1293. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 18, 1938, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on reexamination of 
Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, N. Y., with a view to flood 
protection for town of Waterford, N. Y., requested by reso- 
lution of the Committee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted March 19, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 620); to 
the Committee on Flood Control and ordered to be printed, 
with two illustrations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


10470) granting a pension to George H. McCoy and the 


same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10514) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a monument to the memory of Capt. 
Robert Gray; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 10515) to terminate the tax 
imposed by section 601 (e) (T) of the Revenue Act of 1932; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 10516) to create a Public 
Works Finance Corporation, to provide for an orderly and 
sound use of the credit of the Government of the United 
States, to increase employment, to provide accurate account- 
ing of Government expenditures and national assets, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10517) to provide for the deportation of 
aliens who advocate fealty to other governments; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 10518) 
to change the name of a part of M Street in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KERR: A bill (H. R. 10519) to provide that 50 
percent of Federal highway-aid funds shall be applied to 
secondary and feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads 
and rural free-delivery mail routes; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

By Mr. VOORHIS: A bill (H. R. 10520) to provide for an 
established Federal policy regarding unemployment; to pro- 
vide for the collection of accurate facts regarding unemploy- 
ment and the conditions of the people of the United States; 
to provide in part for the orderly handling of the unemploy- 
ment problem by Congress; and to provide for the carrying 
on of a planned program of public works; to the Committee 
on Labor. ; 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 10529) making unlaw- 
ful the export of money to certain foreign countries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 671) to 
create a Bureau of Fine Arts in the Department of the In- 
terior for the promotion of art and literature through the 
use of copyrighted and copyrightable material and to define 
the powers and duties of said bureau, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mrs. HONEYMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 672) 
for the designation of a street to be known as Oregon Avenue, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXH, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ALESHIRE: A bill (H. R. 10521) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maggie Custard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 10522) for the relief of the 
Orange Car & Steel Co., of Orange, Tex., successor to the 
Southern Dry Dock & Ship Building Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. GAMBLE of New York: A bill (H. R. 10523) for the 
relief of Chester J. Babcock; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HARLAN: A bill (H. R. 10524) for the relief of the 
estates of James Collins, Delbert O. Gordon, Harry Coleman, 
Lawrence Roush, and Lewis M. Thornton; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. LORD: A bill (H. R. 10525) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah L. Salisbury; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10526) for 
the relief of Lemke Construction Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10527) for the 
relief of the American National Bank, of Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill CH. R. 10528) for 
the relief of Dr, Benjamin B. Cates; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5019. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Ralph 
W. Stell, of Corsicana, Tex., favoring House bill 9464, the 
Patman chain-store tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5020. Also, memorial of Beauford H. Jester, of Corsicana, 
Tex., favoring a liberal appropriation for the National Youth 
Administration; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5021. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Senate, Legislature 
of the State of New York, favoring the passage of the Cope- 
land bill (S. 682) and the Barry bill (H. R. 5169); to the 
Committee on Education. 

5022. Also, petition of the Senate, Legislature of the State 
of New York, concerning the Hamilton Avenue-Governors 
Island-Battery vehicular tunnel project; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

5023. Also, petition of the Senate, Legislature of the State 
of New York, protesting against the passage of the Boland 
bill (H. R. 3134) to impose a 1-cent tax per gallon on fuel 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5024. By Mr. QUINN: Resolutions of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, Local No. 1237, McKeesport, Pa., 
Joseph Baron, president, favoring President Roosevelt's 
plan; to the.Committee on Appropriations. 

5025. Also, resolutions of the McKeesport Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, e No. 5, 
Judith Widen, recording secretary, pledging wholehearted 
support of the President’s recovery program; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. * 

5026. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Resolution signed 
by the four members of the board of commissioners of the 
city of Newark, N. J., resolving that the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, contemplating a reduction in the cultural proj- 
ects, make every effort for a continuance of such cultural 
projects within that community; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, May 4, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chat- 
fee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 8729) granting pensions and increases of 
pensions to needy war veterans, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1998. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of statistics of peanuts 
by the Department of Agriculture,” approved June 24, 1936; 

S. 2221. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion and 
flood damage originating upon lands within the exterior 
00 
Utah; 
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S. 2986. An act to amend section 6 of the act approved May 
27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380); 

S. 3351. An act to amend the act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended, the act of June 23, 1936, section 4551 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 8039. An act to authorize the attendance of the Ma- 
rine Band at the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Adams 
County, Pa., on July 1, 2, and 3, 1938. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

On motion by Mr. GEORGE, the bill (H. R. 8729) granting 
pensions and increases of pensions to needy war veterans was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr, LEWIS. I request a roll call in order to secure the 
presence of a quorum, and I suggest the absence of one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


King 
Andrews Copeland La Follette Pittman 
Ashurst Donahey Lee Pope 
Austin Duffy Lewis Reynolds 
Bailey Ellender Lodge Russell 
Bankhead Frazier Logan Schwartz 
Barkley George Lonergan Schwellenbach 
Berry Gerry Lundeen Sheppard 
Bilbo Gibson McAdoo Shipstead 
Bone Gillette McCarran Smathers 
Borah Glass McGill Smith 
Brown, Mich Green McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Guffey McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Hale Maloney 
Bulow Harrison Miller Truman 
Burke Hatch Milton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Minton Van Nuys 
Byrnes Murray agner 
Capper Hill Neely Waish 
Caraway Hitchcock White 
Chavez Holt Nye 
Clark Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. HucHEs] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrerericH], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]; and the Senators from Maryland 
[Mr. Rapciirre and Mr. Typrncs] are detained on important 
public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson] is necessarily absent from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Davis] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGE OF APPRECIATION FROM HON, EZEQUIEL PADILLA, SENATOR 
OF MEXICO 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a mes- 
sage from Hon. Ezequiel Padilla, a Senator of the Republic 
of Mexico, who visited Washington a short time ago, and 
who received the usual courtesies extended by the Senate to 
distinguished representatives from other states. Senator 
Padilla was most appreciative of the cordiality of his recep- 
tion and sends to the President and Members of the Senate 
the following message: 

Mr. 3 Honorable Members of the Senate of the United 
ates: 

It is a great honor to address your assembly, where the desti- 
nies of this great Nation and the cause of democracy in the world 
are debated and formulated. 

In the struggle for leadership and control in which the two 
doctrines of government are engaged, autocracy and freedom, the 
United States of America undoubtedly represents the highest moral 
authority to defend the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

The great spiritual work to form and preserve in our continent 
a group of fraternal nations unites the people of the Americas in 
a common destiny to face the dark questions in a world heavy 
with threats. 
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I wish to avail myself of this opportunity of addressing the 
honorable Senators of the United States, to extend the cordial 
greetings of the Mexican Senate, and to express our vehement 
wishes for the welfare of this great Nation. 

May the relations of our two countries always be of mutual 
benefit under the inspiration of fraternity and of human liberties. 

EZEQUIEL PADILLA, 
Senator of Mexico. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] I present a notice which 1 
send to the desk and ask that it be read: 
The Clerk read the notice, as follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1938. 
To the Senate: 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the act approved May 
17, 1928, I hereby appoint Senators BRIDGES and Loon to represent 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Military ema A during the remainder of the 
third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

CARTER GLASS, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter in 
the nature of a petition from Houston Lodge No. 697, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Houston, Tex., praying for 
the adoption of Senate Resolution No. 266, increasing the 
limit of expenditures for the investigation of violations of the 
right of free speech and assembly and interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
New York State Woman’s Republican Club, Inc., protesting 
against the President’s proposed recovery program, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, N. L., praying for the enactment of the President's 
proposed recovery program, which were referred to the Com- 
mitte on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
250 citizens of the State of New York, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to abolish the Federal Reserve System as 
at present constituted and to restore the congressional func- 
tion relative to coining and issuing money and regulating the 
value thereof, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees of the Yonkers (N. Y.) Public Library, favoring the 
enactment of the bill (H. R. 10340) to promote the general 
welfare through the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in providing more effective programs 
of public education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Local No. 105, 


| United Butchers, Meat Cutters, and Packers, of Buffalo, N. Y., 


favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 3390) to provide for 
guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts entered into, 
and in the grant or loan of funds by, the United States or 
any agency thereof, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Junior Or- 
der of United American Mechanics of the State of New 
York, Inc., protesting against. any political exile entering 
this country, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 3201) to suspend immigration for permanent residence 
in the United States for 1 year, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Accounting 
Lodge No. 255, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers; Express and Station Employees, of 
Utica, N. Y., protesting against the reduction in the number 
of employees carried by the railroads as of October 1937, 
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which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Accounting 
Lodge No. 255, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
of Utica, N. Y., favoring an investigation of freight for- 
warding companies, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Progressive 
Lodge No. 972, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, of 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring an amendment to the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, so as to make the retirement age 
at 65 years compulsory, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of the bill 
CH. R. 9218) to establish the composition of the United 
States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain naval 
vessels, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9801) to provide for the 
retirement, rank, and pay of Chiefs of Naval Operations, 
Chiefs of Bureau of the Navy Department, the Judge Ad- 
vocates General of the Navy, and the Major Generals Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1712) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Typrvcs), from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3810) to extend to Chief 
Quartermaster Clerk David C. Buscall, United States Marine 
Corps (retired), the benefits of the act of May 7, 1932, pro- 
viding highest World War rank to retired warrant officers, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1713) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3596) to amend section 402 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further provide for the 
settlement of ocean mail contract claims, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1714) thereon. 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 274) 
extending the time for submittal of a report of an investi- 
gation of the domestic potash industry and matters relating 
thereto, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3890) to extend the provisions of the act of June 
8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225), entitled “An act for the preservation 
of American antiquities,” and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 7534. A bill to protect the telescope and scientific 
observations to be carried on at the observatory site on Palo- 
mar Mountain by withdrawal of certain public land included 
within the Cleveland National Forest, Calif., from location 
and entry under the mining laws (Rept. No. 1717); 

H. R. 8203. A bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the 
Kaniksu National Forest in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1718); and 

H.R. 8487. A bill confirming to Louis Labeaume, or his 
legal representatives, title to a certain tract of land located 
in St. Charles County, in the State of Missouri (Rept. No. 
1719). 

Mr. ADAMS also, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them severally with an amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

H. R. 6351. A bill to provide for the operation of the recre- 
ational facilities within the Chopawamsic recreational dem- 
onstration project, near Dumfries, Va., by the Secretary of 
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the Interior through the National Park Service, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1716); 

H.R. 7688. A bill to authorize the addition of certain lands 
te the Modoc, Shasta, and Lassen National Forests, Calif. 
(Rept. No. 1721); 

H. R. 7689. A bill to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Shasta and Klamath National Forests, Calif. (Rept. 
No. 1722); 

H. R. 7690. A bill to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Plumas, Tahoe, and Lassen National Forests, Calif. 
(Rept. No. 1723); and 

H. R. 8008. A bill to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites (Rept. No. 1715). 

Mr. KING (for Mr. Types), from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
10004) to amend an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery Co. in the District of Columbia,” re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1720) thereon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6830) to pro- 
hibit the exportation of tobacco seed and plants, except for 
experimental purposes, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, to which was referred the bill CH. R. 5685) to 
facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood damage origi- 
nating upon lands within the exterior boundaries of the 
Angeles National Forest in the State of California, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1724) 
thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3908) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Army to accept such medals, 
orders, and decorations as have been tendered them by for- 
eign governments in appreciation of services rendered, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 
1725) thereon. 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3397) to amend title 45, 
chapter 2; section 51, of the Code of Laws of the United 
States, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6656) making the 1ith 
day of November in each year a legal holiday, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 3948) to amend so 
much of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, as relates to railroads, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1726) thereon. 
AUTHORITY TO COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS TO SUBMIT REPORT 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Appropriations may be authorized to 
file its report on the agricultural appropriation bill during 
any recess which may be taken by the Senate today if the 
report shall be completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO SUBMIT 
REPORT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, there has been an agree- 
ment in the Committee on Banking and Currency to report 
favorably a bill to the Senate, but the report is not quite 
finished, and I ask unanimous consent that during the recess 
of the Senate between this evening and Monday next the 
committee may have authority to file the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time and re- 
ferred as follows: 
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By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3963) to authorize the acquisition of forest lands 
adjacent to and over which highways, roads, or trails are con- 
structed or to be constructed wholly or partially with Federal 
funds in order to preserve or restore their natural beauty, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3964) to prohibit judges of the district courts of 
the United States from participating in cases involving mat- 
ters in which they have acted as counsel, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McADOO: 

A bill (S. 3965) granting an increase in pension to Edward 
H. Hill; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

A bill (S. 3966) to amend the Canal Zone Code, approved 
June 19, 1934; to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 290) for the designation of a 
street to be known as “Oregon Avenue,” and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 291) to create a temporary 
National Economic Committee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. HucHes) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. HucHes to the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, 1939, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

At the proper place in the bill, to insert the following: 

“For replacement of barracks d ed by fire at Fort DuPont, 
Del., $413,500, as authorized by Public, No. 394, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, approved August 26, 1937.” 


MARKING OF PACKAGES CONTAINING WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. BILBO submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 5812) to amend section 243 
of the Penal Code of the United States, as amended by the 
act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378), relating to the marking 
of packages containing wild animals and birds and parts 
thereof, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT OF 1898—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8046) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States”, approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; and 
to repeal section 76 thereof and all acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent therewith, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH W. HANLEY 

Mr. ELLENDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
275), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: , 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is hereby 
authorized and directed to appoint Joseph W. Hanley a messenger, 
who shall be paid at the rate of $1,740 per annum from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided by law. 
REGULATION OF INTERSTATE TELEPHONE RATES (S. DOC. NO. 176) 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, in a recent number of the 
Harvard Law Review appeared a very fine and very illumi- 
nating article dealing with the regulation of interstate tele- 
phone rates. This article was written for the Harvard Law 
Review by Mr. Carl I. Wheat, now one of the able members 
of the legal staff of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, in charge of certain aspects of their telephone and 
telegraph inquiry. Mr. Wheat is a member of the California 
bar, as well as a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He was formerly chief counsel of the 
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Railroad Commission of the State of California and public- 
utilities counsel for the city of Los Angeles. He has been 
telephone rate counsel for the Federal Communications 
Commission. I feel very certain that the subject matter of 
his article is one which will appeal very much not only to 
Members of the Senate but to lawyers generally. I ask that 
the article be printed as a Senate document. It is not a 
very lengthy article, being much less than 50 pages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ordered. 

OKLAHOMA’S ADMINISTRATION OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE LAW 

(Mr. THomas of Oklahoma asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the official hearings of 
the Social Security Board on the question of Oklahoma’s 
administration of the old-age assistance law, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BY SENATOR 

LONERGAN 

[Mr. Warsa asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the REcorp a commencement day address at Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., delivered by Senator LONERGAN 
in June 1936, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PRESSURE FOR SPENDING PROGRAM 
[Mr. Hott asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by him on May 4, 1938, 
on the subject of the spending program and pressure to pass 
it, which appears in the Appendix.] 
WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD TRADE—ADDRESS BY THOMAS J. 
WATSON 
(Mr. Pore asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an address entitled “To World Peace Through World 
Trade,” delivered by Thomas J. Watson, president of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, before the American Sec- 
tion Banquet—Improving International Relations, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Monday, May 2, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
DEBTS OF FORMER INDEPENDENT GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to indulge 
me for a few brief moments. 

We are informed by the history of the day that there is a 
gathering in Rome from which historians might deduce that 
there is a repetition of the meeting between Caesar and 
Pompey or, perchance, one such as transpired between Scipio 
and Hannibal that subsequently resulted in Hannibal's de- 
feat and the destruction of Carthage. We are now con- 
fronted by a new triumvirate that will do for the commerce 
of the United States what the Caesars did to the civilization 
of old Rome—destroy it. 

I bring to the attention of the Senate that, among other 
things transpiring, is a public statement that these masters 
of government insist that governments that preceded them 
having been now overturned by revolution or evolution, the 
present governments are not obligated to the creditors of the 
old governments. It is insisted by the new governments that 
the former debts are wiped out by the revolution and adop- 
tion of the new order. They cite—and I think with com- 
mendable accuracy—the precedent of the United States after 
the Colonies achieved their independence passing an act pro- 
claiming that the Revolution had wiped out the obligations 
the Colonies owed to England as debts for England, the 
mother of the Colonies. 

I wish to call to the attention of the Senate that these 
governments very frankly concede that their purpose is 
now to unite in common cause for the success of commerce 
and prosperity among themselves and such other acquisition 
as they feel is essential to their welfare. But I must ask my 
colleagues to consider that the very clear object of these 
new combinations is directly opposed to the United States, 
not in enmity, to us, as a nation, but in opposition to the ex- 
tension of our commerce and industries in Europe. 

At the same time may I invite the Senate to note America 
and her situation? Austria today owes $30,000,000,000 in 
her dollar bonds. Approximately $20,000,000 of these bonds 
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are held by citizens or financial institutions of the United 
States of America. 

In addition to this, the private obligations of industrial 
institutions in Austria, due to Americans today, exceeds 
$4,000,000. The banks of the city of New York which are 
supposed to receive the deposit of interest announce that 
none that are due are being paid, that all are defaulted. 
We invite attention to the fact that in the case of these 
American debts, not the slightest effort is being made to 
guard them or protect them. I am pained to say there is 
but a repetition to the United States, by the new combined 
Germany and Italy, of that with which we have been treated 
by France, England, Italy, and our other debtors of Europe. 
It may be from necessity, but we should insist on the recog- 
nition and restoration of these debts due us. 

Mr. President, in view of that fact, which cannot now 
be disputed, we note that in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
the Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, found it agreeable to rise 
and announce that the combination between England and 
Italy had the approval of the President of the United States. 
When his statement was called in question by Mr. Robert- 
son, the Labor member, upon the ground that there was 
no foundation for such a statement, it was revealed that that 
which the President had uttered was nothing more than 
something of a congratulation that these countries had 
come to some terms of peace and amity. But in the mean- 
time, Mr. President, how stands the United States? 

Let me be bold, perchance audacious, to ask, What is my 
Government now doing, looking to its protection in this 
particular movement of transformation and revolution? 
What steps are we taking to protect the American citizen 
in his honest possession of securities which he purchased 
and paid for, and which are now being openly repudiated, 
with something of an expression of pride in the perfection of 
the repudiation? It seems as if this, my country, follows 
again its former custom of postponing action or taking no 
step to protect its people who are creditors. We are not now 
asserting our protest against the injustices now threatened. 

Mr. President, the time has come when this Government 
should demand of these nations which have joined together 
to protect their purposes that as they are debtors, there 
should be new joint undertakings. These should be made 
to supersede the old ones, which are now lifeless in the 
Treasury of the United States. These new undertakings 
should be joint undertakings of these government debtors. 
These new undertakings should be turned over to the United 
States as something of a security for the debt. Even, sir, 
if we cannot hope for prompt payment of the principal or 
payment of the interest, we can at least have that acknowl- 
edgment of the obligation, and something disclosed to our 
American public that shows that the Government of the 
United States is at last considering the welfare of the 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. President, I rise, taking advantage of the hospitality, 
I micht add, and the generosity of the Senate to break into 
this calendar day to bring to its attention the fact that the 
steps I suggest, if now taken, can give to us some prospect of 
payment. If we wait and allow these new governments in 
their amalgamation of power to ignore us and our right, and 
we at no time make any demand for our rights, these debtors 
will take it for granted that they have a right to repudiate 
the debts, as they now announce they have done. They 
seem to keep this repudiation before them as something of 
an achievement in their behalf against us; and if we utter no 
protest and take no steps to protect our fellow citizens, we 
shall be in the exact position we were in before as to Euro- 
pean war debtors, where we shall be scorned in our at- 
tempt, sniffed at in our undertaking, and hereafter, sir, be, 
I may say, not only ignored but insulted in every form that 
decency would protest each time we seek some collection in 
behalf of America, or some recognition of these obligations. 

Mr. President, I protest against the United States now 
presuming to do what I read in a speech of an eminent 
officer of our Government it is on the eve of doing. I pro- 
test against the new trade treaties made with this new com- 
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bination of conquerers until something be done by them that 
will recognize the debts they owe to this country, and give 
some understanding to America that this Government is at 
least looking about to protect the American citizen, and that 
we will not hesitate to announce to foreign governments, 
wherever they are, the intention of this country to protect 
the honest debts of our American citizens, and in this con- 
nection to denounce whatever action shall be taken by these 
governments, however powerful they may be, that has for 
its object the repudiation of the debts owed by them to the 
United States, and the discrediting of this our America. 

I thank the Senate for allowing me to break in upon its 
deliberations at this moment. 

CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED ro BILLS ON THE CALENDAR 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yesterday, the Senate adopted 
an order that the Calendar should be called today for the 
consideration of unobjected bills. The clerk will state the 
first bill on the calendar. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 1436) 
providing for the employment of skilled shorthand reporting 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 

The bill (S. 419) to promote the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in providing more effective programs of public educa- 
tien was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, as I gave notice 
several days ago, I now move that the substitute which lies 
on the desk be adopted in lieu of the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bills on the calendar are being 
considered by unanimous consent. Under that procedure 
the Senator may not move a substitution, but he may ask 
unanimous consent to have it made. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I ask unanimous consent that 
that be done. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not want this 
issue raised under today’s procedure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, all the Senator from Utah 
is asking is that the third print of the bill which will be 
taken up, if and when the bill is taken up, be printed as a 
substitute, so that presons who desire to read the bill will 
know what is proposed to be done. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no objection in the world to 
that, if that is all.that is requested. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I could not hear what the 
Senator from Utah said. Reserving the right to object, I 
wish to know what the Senator wants to do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. All I ask to have done is that 
the substitute may take the place on the calendar of the 
committee amendment which is already there. As the Sen- 
ate will remember, there was an original bill; then there was 
a committee amendment to the bill; and now there is a 
substitute. The three measures are becoming confused, and 
if we use one bill only it will avoid confusion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Utah asks unanimous consent that he may 
substitute for the bill now on the calendar a bill which has 
been reported, and that it may stay on the calendar for con- 
sideration in the future. Is there objection? 

Mr. GERRY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Objection is made. The bill 
will be passed over. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2106) for the allowances of certain claims not 
heretofore paid for indemnity for spoliations by the French 
prior to July 31, 1801, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG and Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go 
over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1760) to promote the safety of scheduled air 
transportation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. WHITE. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, by providing for the regulation of the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property by aircraft in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6215) to repeal provisions of the income 
tax requiring lists of compensation paid to officers and em- 
ployees of corporations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2410) to amend the Judicial Code, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER], the chairman of the committee reporting the 
bill, is not here, and in his absence I feel that we ought not 
to take up the measure. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
child labor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1507) to assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the laws and to 
punish the crime of lynching was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2482) to provide for the assignment of officers 
of the Navy for duty under the Department of Commerce 
and appointment to positions therein was announced as next 
in order. ; 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 140) authorizing an investigation 
of the delivery or nondelivery of mail to establishments 
where industrial strife is in progress was announced as next 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This resolution is reported ad- 
versely, and, without objection, will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2024) to amend the civil-service law to permit 
certain employees of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to qualify for positions under the competitive classified 
civil service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 178) consenting to an in- 
terstate compact relating to flood control in the Merrimack 
River Valley was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MINTON. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1351) to amend the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, as amended, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GILLETTE.. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 176) favoring employment 
by the Works Progress Administration of persons unable to 
find employment in private industry was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6586) to regulate the transportation and 
sale of natural gas in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, several Senators who are inter- 
ested in this matter are absent. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. KING. I withhold it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me say to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Muyron] and to the Senate that I understand the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, from which this bill is re- 
ported, is very anxious to have it considered and disposed of. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. President, I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). Objection being made, the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1424) to repeal that provision in the act of 
March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. L. 976), directing the making of allot- 
ments to Indians of the Mission Indian Reservation, Calif., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

SEKIZO TAKAHASHI 

The joint resoution (H. J. Res. 141) to authorize the issu- 
ance to Sekizo Takahashi of a permit to reenter the United 
States was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

RESOLUTION AND BILL PASSED OVER 

The resolution (S. Res. 177) requesting recommendations 
from the Tariff Commission concerning rates of duty on tex- 
tile imports was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN and Mr. BARKLEY. Let the resolution 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 5812) to amend section 243 of the Penal 
Code of the United States, as amended by the act of June 15, 
1935 (49 Stat. 378), relating to the marking of packages con- 
taining wild animals and birds and parts thereof, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
INVESTIGATION OF POLICIES EMPLOYED IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 229) directing the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the policies employed by 
manufacturers in distributing motor vehicles, and the poli- 
cies of dealers in selling motor vehicles at retail, as these 
policies affect the public interest, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, this joint resolution should 
be indefinitely postponed, as a similar measure was passed 
at the last call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILL AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1443) to designate the month of February in 
each year as the Month of American Music was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 216) favoring governmental ad- 
justment of the purchasing power of the dollar so as to 
attain 1926 wholesale commodity price levels was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

SAFEGUARDING OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3073) to safe- 
guard the public health, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) in order to safeguard the public 
health against the distribution of drugs which have not become 
generally recognized as safe for use, no person shall introduce or 


deliver for introduction into interstate commerce any drug com- 
posed, in whole or in part, of any substance or combination of 
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substances, which substance or combination is not generally recog- 
nized as safe for use in the dosage and with the frequency and 
‘duration prescribed, recommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof, unless the packer of such drug holds a notice of a finding 
by the Secretary that such drug is not unsafe for use. 

(b) To enable the Secretary to make a finding on any such drug 
the packer thereof shall submit to the Secretary (1) full reports 
of investigations which have been made to show whether or not 
such drug is safe for use; (2) a full list of the articles used as 
components of such drug; (3) a full description of the methods 
used in, and the facilities and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such drug; (4) a full statement of the 
composition of such drug; (5) such samples of such drug and of 
the articles used as components thereof as the Secretary may 
require; and (6) specimens of all proposed labeling for such drug. 

(e) To aid and advise him in making such finding the Secre- 
tary is hereby authorized to create a board consisting of one rep- 
resentative from each of the following organizations: The Public 
Health Service of the United States Treasury Department, the 
American Institute of Homeopathy, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the United States Pharmacopoeial Convention, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the Department. No person who has a financial interest 
in the manufacture or distribution of any drug shall serve on such 
board. The Secretary ts authorized to pay to each member of the 
board who is not a representative of a Federal department $25 per 
day for each day he is engaged in the work of the board. The ap- 
8 for the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act is 

ereby specifically made available for such purpose, and for travel 
and other expenses of all members of the board in accordance with 
the fiscal regulations of the Department. 

(d) If the Secretary, after having received the aid and advice 
of such board, finds that (1) such investigations include tests by 
all existing methods reasonably applicable to such drug; (2) the 
results of such tests do not show that such drug is unsafe for use 
as prescribed, recommended, or suggested in the labeling thereof; 
(3) the methods used in, and the facilities and controls used for, 
the manufacture, processing, and packing of such drug are ade- 
quate to preserve the identify, strength, quality, and purity thereof; 
and (4) that such drug otherwise complies with the other provi- 
sions of the Food and Drugs Act, he shall issue to such packer a 
notice of finding that such drug is not unsafe for use. In case 
the Secretary refuses to issue such notice he shall notify the packer 
of his reasons for such refusal, 

(e) The Secretary shall promulgate regulations for exempting 
from the operation of this section drugs intended solely for investi- 
gational use by persons qualified by scientific training and experi- 
ence to make investigations as contemplated by this section. 

(f) This section shall not be construed to apply to drugs subject 
to the Virus, Serum, and Toxin Act of July 1, 1902 (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 26, ch. 4). 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the bill is intended to 
guard the public against such deaths as occurred from the 
sale of Elixir Sulfanilamide. I myself have been object- 
ing to the bill in the hope that a general food and drug bill 
might be passed: There is one now on the House Calendar, 
but it has been so long delayed that I think we ought to pass 
this bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are there not objections to the bill 
which have developed since it was reported? 

Mr. COPELAND. There are objections, and there will be 
objections from now to the end of time, but, so far as I can 
judge, the bill is in such form that it is safe to pass it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator can see no value to the 
objections which have been made? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not been impressed by them. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, is there a report on the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not see a report in my file. 

Mr. WHITE. There is none in mine. 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill was introduced at the time when 
a large number of deaths occurred throughout the country 
from the sale of the elixir of which I have spoken. It devel- 
oped that there was no means of protection, through the 
Public Health Service or the Bureau of Food and Drugs, to 
make certain that new preparations were given proper exam- 
ination in order to insure that they were safe for human con- 
sumption. That is the purpose of the bill. Objections have 
been raised to it from various sources, but as objections have 
been withdrawn new ones have been made. It is the old his- 
tory of any attempt to provide control in the matter of drugs. 
My conviction is—and, of course, I leave the matter to the 
Senate—that the bill ought to be passed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6410) granting a pension to Mary Lord 
Harrison was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


MARKING OF PACKAGES CONTAINING WILD ANIMALS OR BIRDS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I was called out of the cham- 
ber, and I ask unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 
1350, being House bill 5812, a measure in which the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] is very much interested, and to 
which he desires to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to return- 
ing to order of business 1350? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 5812) to amend section 243 of the Penal Code 
of the United States, as amended by the act of June 15, 1935 
(49 Stat. 378), relating to the marking of packages contain- 
ing wild animals and birds and parts thereof. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I propose an amendment, which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 


The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all of the 
section, beginning on page 1, line 8, down to and including 
line 12, on page 2, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Src. 243. All packages or containers in which wild animals or 
birds, or the dead bodies or parts thereof (except furs, hides, or skins 
of such animals, for which provision is hereinafter made), or the 
eggs of such birds are shipped, transported, carried, brought, or 
conveyed, by any means whatever from one State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia to, into, or through another State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, or to or from a foreign country, 
shall be plainly and clearly marked, labeled, or tagged on the out- 
side thereof with the names and addresses of the shipper and con- 
signee and with an accurate statement showing by number and 
kind the contents thereof: Provided, That packages or containers in 
which migratory birds included in any convention to which the 
United States is a party, or the dead bodies or parts thereof or eggs 
of such birds, are shipped, transported, carried, brought, or con- 
veyed, as aforesaid, shall be marked, labeled, or tagged as prescribed 
in any such convention or law or regulation thereunder. 

All packages or containers in which the furs, hides, or skins of 
fur-bearing wild animals are shipped, tr: xted, carried, brought, 
or conveyed, by any means whatever, from one State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia to, into, or another State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, or to or from a foreign country 
shall be plainly and clearly marked, labeled, or tagged on the out- 
side thereof with the names and addresses of the shipper and 
consignee, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will not the Senator explain 
the amendment? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, this bill is intended to 
amend what was known as the Hepburn Act, which was put 
on the statute books through the outstanding efforts of two 
former Iowans, Representative Hepburn and Representative 
Lacey. It prohibits the shipping of the bodies or parts of 
dead animals or birds in interstate commerce unless there is 
on the outside of the container the names of the consignor 
and the consignee, and a statement of the contents. That 
is the original act. 

The pending bill was intended to change the provision 
about marking the container, so as to require nothing on the 
outside but the names of the consignor and the consignee. 
The bill was urged by those engaged in commerce in furs. 
They felt that the law was subjecting them to unfair con- 
ditions because possible highjackers would be apprised of the 
valuable contents of a container, and it was an invitation to 
break in and highjack the contents. 

The amendment I have offered has been drafted by the 
Biological Survey. It will protect those engaged in the com- 
mercial transfer of and traffic in furs, and at the same time 
save the valuable conservation features of the act. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 
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Mr. WHITE. Would not the bill facilitate shipment out of 
a State of game or fish killed in violation of the law of the 
State, if those killing it could cover it up, package it, and 
send it out without marking it? 

Mr. GILLETTE. The original act was for the definite 
purpose of preventing that. The bill, as presented, would 
leave the door wide open. 

Mr. WHITE. From the Senator’s explanation I thought 
that the shippers were required to place on the package only 
the names of the consignor and the consignee, that they 
could omit a description of the contents of the package. 

Mr. HATCH. As to furs only, 

Mr. WHITE. It applies only to furs? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. It would not apply to fish or game caught in 
violation of the laws of a State? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No; it was because of that omission that 
I have been objecting to the bill without this proviso. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the point the Senator from 
Maine has raised is well taken, and the defect should have 
been corrected. The bill was designed primarily to protect 
the fur industry, and the other feature was not thought of; 
but the Senator from Iowa has prepared an amendment 
which corrects the very situation the Senator from Maine 
has in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, what effect would this 
bill have on illicit trappers throughout the West who are 
killing beaver and other animals out of season and shipping 
their hides in interstate commerce? Would the bill give them 
protection? 

2 Mr. GILLETTE. With the amendment which has been 

agreed to, the only change the bill would make in existing 
law would be to exempt dealers in the skins of fur-bearing 
animals from being required to put on the box a list of the 
furs. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object to 
the amendment? 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. No; I object to the bill. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, before the bill is passed over, 
I should like to offer an amendment to the bill to perfect it. 
I ask that the amendment be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed. 

Objection being heard, the bill as amended will be passed 
over. 

COURT OF PATENT APPEALS 

The bill (S. 475) to establish a Court of Patent Appeals 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I must ask that this bill go 

over, in view of the fact that some constituents of mine 
desire to be heard. 
Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I do not know what the 
Senator’s object in asking that the bill go over may be, but I 
may say that hearings were held by. the Committee on 
Patents, and we do not contemplate having any further 
hearings on the measure. 

Mr. LEWIS. It may be that my constituents wish to edu- 
cate their Senator as to what to inform the Senate about 
the vice of the bill. I must object to the bill. 

Mr. McADOO. The Senator should be informed already 
because I have conferred with him about it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I must object to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being heard, the 
bill will be passed over. 

RESOLUTION AND BILL PASSED OVER 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) providing for an investigation 
of the National Labor Relations Act by the National Labor 
Relations Board was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The resolution will be passed 
over. 
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The bill (S. 2829) authorizing more complete development 
of that portion of the Santa Rosa Island conveyed to the 
county of Escambia, State of Florida, by the pager of 
War, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PROHIBITION OF BLOCK BOOKING AND BLIND SELLING 


The bill (S. 153) to prohibit and to prevent the trade prac- 
tices known as “compulsory block booking” and “blind sell- 
ing” in the leasing of motion-picture films in interstate and 
foreign commerce, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. NEELY subsequently said: Mr. President, during my 
unavoidable absence from the Chamber on public business, 
action on Calendar No. 1434, Senate bill No. 153, to prevent 
certain trade practices in the leasing of motion-picture films 
in interstate and foreign commerce, was postponed because 
the necessary unanimous consent for immediate considera- 
tion was refused. 

I do not suggest reconsideration of the Senate’s action, 
but now give notice that after next Monday I shall utilize 
all available means to pass this important measure. 

A bill identical with the one in question was on the Senate 
Calendar in 1936. But its consideration was repeatedly pre- 
vented by a single objection. The passage of the bill which 
is now on the calendar has been unanimously recommended 
by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Let me invite attention to the fact that this measure has 
received the enthusiastic endorsement and support of prac- 
tically every well-known civic, educational, and religious as- 
sociation in the country. A few of the organizations which, 
through their spokesmen, are urging the passage of the bill, 
are as follows: The Parent-Teachers Association; the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association; the Knights of Columbus; the National 
Educational Association; the Churches of Christ in America; 
the Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States; the Catholic 
Daughters of America; the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; the Catholic Order of Foresters; the Editorial Council 
of the Religious Press; the Motion Picture Research Council; 
the National Women’s Trade Union League of America; the 
National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations; the 
National Sentinels; General Convention, Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Friendly Society (Episcopal) United States of Amer- 
ica; Women’s Educational and Industrial Union; American 
Association of University Women; the National Grange; the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; American Home Economics Association; Association 
for Childhood Education; Allied States Association of Motion 
Picture Exhibitors. 

If this bill is further denied orderly consideration, it will 
be offered as an amendment to every measure which is pro- 
gressing through the Senate and to which a point of order 
would afford no protection against a rider. 

L. M. CRAWFORD 

The bill (H. R. 1249) for the relief of L. M. Crawford was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GUY SALISBURY 

The bill (H. R. 6479) for the relief of Guy Salisbury, alias 
John G. Bowman, alias Alva J. Zenner, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2864) to correct the military record of Clayton 
R. Miller was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

ORVILLE FERGUSON 

The bill (H. R. 4018) for the relief of Orville Ferguson was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 6689) for the relief of George Rendell, 
Alice Rendell, and Mabel Rendell was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have an explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

COMPENSATION IN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
The bill (H. R. 1543) to amend section 24 ef the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, relating to the compensation of certain 
Immigration and Naturalization Service employees, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in connection with House 
bill 1543—and I realize the bill has been objected to, and that 
I am speaking by courtesy of the Senate—I intend to offer 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute because the 
bill would fall under the same criticism and would bring the 
same veto as the one relating to the Customs Service. But I 
have an amendment which has been prepared by those in 
authority which will meet the objections sure to be raised 
to the pending bill because of the similarity to the customs 
employees’ bill. I give notice now of my intention to pre- 
sent it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Objection has been heard, 
and the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for House bill 1543, being a bill to amend 
section 24 of the Immigration Act of 1917, relating to the 
compensation of certain Immigration and Naturalization 
Service employees, and for other purposes, being Calendar 
No. 1520, and ask that it be treated as an amendment 
pending to the bill when the bill again comes before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. Coretann’s amendment, in the nature of a substitute 
for House bill 1543, is as follows: 

That from and after July 1, 1938, field employees other than 
immigrant inspectors of the United States Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service who have served or may hereafter serve 2 
or more years, and have attained or may hereafter attain satis- 
factory efficiency ratings, shall be paid at no less than the average 
rates of compensation specified for the grades to which their 
positions have been or may hereafter be allocated pursuant to the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 5, sec. 673): Provided, That the average of the salaries of the 
total number of persons under any grade in this service or appro- 
priation unit shall not at any time exceed the average of the com- 
pensation rates specified for the grade by such Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended. The appropriation of such sums as may be 
necessary for the classification of such positions and the payment 
of such average rates of compensation is hereby authorized, and 
the first limitation of the proviso to section 7 of such Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, shall not be held to apply. Nothing 
herein contained shall operate to reduce the compensation of any 
such field employee. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1634) to provide for the education of all 
types of physically handicapped children, to make an ap- 
propriation of money therefor, and to regulate its expendi- 
ture, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 973) for the relief of the city of Baltimore was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 684) for the relief of the city of New York 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1291) for the relief of the State of Connecti- 
cut, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 21) directing the Comp- 
troller General to readjust the account between the United 
States and the State of Vermont was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the joint resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The joint resolution will be 
Passed over. 

RELIEF OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar 1524, being Senate bill 1291, for the 
relief of the State of Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to have an explanation of that bill. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, this claim has passed 
the Senate twice in the last few years. The amount due 
was computed in 1928. Similar claims have been approved 
for Maryland, Delaware, Massachusetts, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Virginia. I 
talked with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BURKE] about 
an hour ago. He has withdrawn his objection to the allow- 
ance of this claim. The claim is meritorious. The amount 
is due and was computed only 10 years ago. There is noth- 
ing stale about the claim, as the committee has reported it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
wish to object to the immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may say to my friend from 
Connecticut that there are a number of bills on the calendar 
providing for compensation to States, to which objections 
have constantly been made. Does the bill, the consideration 
of which the Senator is now urging, fall in the same cate- 
gory as the other measures to which I have called attention? 

Mr. LONERGAN. Is it not a fact that similar claims for 


large sums made by the States which I have enumerated ` 


have been allowed? 

Mr. KING. I notice a bill on the calendar for the relief 
of the city of Baltimore; there is another bill on the calendar 
for the relief of the city of New York, and one for the relief 
of the State of Vermont. I was wondering whether, if we 
should pass the bill which the Senator from Connecticut is 
now advocating, we should not permit the passage of the 
other three measures. 

Mr. LONERGAN. If they are just claims, I should say yes. 

Mion KING. I was wondering whether they fall in the same 
class. 

Mr. LONERGAN. That I do not know. If the claims are 
meritorious they should be allowed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] made it plain the other day that if we passed one 
of the bills of this general nature we should pass them all. 

Mr. LONERGAN. That is perfectly agreeable to me. If a 
claim is just, it should be allowed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONERGAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have not heard any Sen- 
ator give a just reason as to why these claims should not 
be paid. They are legal obligations of the United States 
Government. It is a shameful thing for the Government 
of the United States to claim a statute of limitations or 
anything corresponding to it in order to defeat the pay- 
ment of these just claims. I give notice that some day we 
are going to undertake to secure the passage of these bills. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I hope the Senator from Utah will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bills in question are of the same 
character. I haye no objection to taking them all up for 
consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Burke], who reported all these bills adversely, 
is now in the Chamber. Personally, I should like to hear a 
word of explanation from him. 5 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, the subcommittee appointed 
by the Committee on Claims considered the four claims. 
They are all ancient and stale, and largely all claims for 
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interest. It seems to me it would be-a shocking thing— 
not to do as the Senator from Vermont suggests—but to 
consider passing these bills at this time, when the Federal 
Government has taken over so many obligations which 
fhe States ought to perform in the matter of relief, and has 
poured out millions of dollars from the Federal Treasury 
to do things that every State and local community ought 
to do for itself, These States now to come in and say, 
“A hundred years ago we advanced some money in order 
to carry on a Federal function, protecting us from invasion, 
or something else. You paid us back the money, but you 
did not pay us any interest, and we want interest on that 
amount.” That is what the Connecticut claim is solely. 

The State of Connecticut advanced $115,069 and some 
cents. It advanced it in the War of 1812. Probably the 
Federal Government should have borne that expense itself. 
However, in time, out of the Federal Treasury, $115,069 was 
returned to the State of Connecticut. Now the State of Con- 
necticut comes in with a claim of almost $600,000 for in- 
terest, because the first payment of $50,000 was not made 
for quite a number of years, and the interest mounted up to 
and involved a large sum. Then it ram on a good many 
years more, until the remaining $65,000 of the principal was 
repaid. So we have a charge for interest for 119 years, 

I certainly would never consent to have any of these bills 
paid by unanimous consent. I am perfectly willing that all 
four of these claims should be brought up in the Senate, and 
that the Senate should vote on them, and be put on record, 
but I think there is no justification in this day at all for 
making any of the payments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I renew my objection in view of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
withhold his objection for one moment? 

Mr, KING. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us have a little bit of fairness about 
this matter. . I cannot tolerate the suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment should not pay just debts because it is now making 
gifts. I claim that a great government should be just before 
it is beneficent, 

Mr, KING. Regular order! 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word. Is it not a fact that this bill has passed the Senate 
on two or three other occasions in recent years, and is it not 
a further fact that the Comptroller General determined the 
amount due only 10 years ago? 

Mr. BURKE. I should say in answer to the question of 
the Senator from Connecticut that my information is that 
this bill for the relief of the State of Connecticut has passed 
the Senate on two or three occasions in the past. It is also 
my information that in response to a resolution or a bill 
passed by the Senate, the matter was referred to the Comp- 
troller General to compute the interest, and I have no doubt 
at all that the figures submitted are an exact computation 
down to the last penny of the interest for 119 years on the 
amount that Connecticut advanced during the War of 1812. 
1 do not dispute that at all. Five hundred and eighty-three 
thousand dollars is undoubtedly the correct amount of in- 
terest; but why it should be taken out of the Federal Treasury 
now and turned over to Connecticut is more than I can 
understand. 

I should be very willing to support a proposition to give 
the State of Connecticut, the State of Vermont, the city of 
Baltimore, and the city of New York a credit for the amounts 
claimed by them to cover the gifts that have been made to 
help them carry on their relief program, but beyond that we 
certainly should not go. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called 
for. The bill will be passed over. The clerk will state the 
next bill on the calendar, 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2565) authorizing the Comptroller General to 
settle and adjust the claim of List & Clark Construction Co. 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3389) for the relief of Benjamin Weisen- 
berg was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2369) to amend the act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes”, approved June 3, 
1916, as amended, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that seems to be objected 
to by the Department. May we have an explanation of it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MIKE CHETKOVICH 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 186) for the 
relief of Mike Chetkovich, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment to add a 
proviso at the end of the bill, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mike Chetkovich the 
sum of $10,000. Such sum was the face amount of a certificate 
of war-risk insurance (No. T-3229247) issued to the said Mike 
Chetkovich following induction into the military service on 
— 2, 1918. Such insurance was in effect when he became totally 

permanently disabled as the result of an operation performed 
on or about August 12, 1918, at the Army base hospital at Camp 
Lewis, Wash.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney on account of sery- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conyiction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 

The bill S. 3681, a bill to amend section 35 of an act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as amended, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the substance of this bill was 
included in the recent Interior Department appropriation 
bill. Therefore, I move that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 8202) to provide for the reorganization of 
agencies of the Government was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 

The bill (S. 3548) to amend section 9 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as amended, was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

Mr; COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope that for a mo- 
ment the Senator will withdraw his objection to Senate bill 
3548. This is a bill introduced by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. SHEPPARD] to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
It has been so arranged that it does not involve any addi- 
tional cost to the Government. It has been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and recommended by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The purpose of the bill is to give the Government em- 
ployees who retire the option of purchasing additional credits 
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since 1920, which was the time of the general law, and to 
allow them the additional time upon such payments. Under 
the old law, to purchase this credit was mandatory. This 
bill makes it optional. 

Mr. KING. Obviously there would be an increase. I 
should like to have time to examine the matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will examine it. I 
shall give to him the matter which I have in my hand, al- 
though the Senator from Texas knows far more about it 
than I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah permit me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. Under existing law civil-service employees, 
in order to obtain the basic Government retirement allowance 
of $30 a year multiplied by the number of years in service, 
with a 15-year minimum, must pay in a sum equal to 3½ per- 
cent of their yearly salaries since 1926, and 24% percent from 
1920 to 1926, to be held by the Government and paid back 
with interest as an additional retirement allowance, before 
they can receive the basic retirement allowance. This bill 
permits employees to receive the basic Government allow- 
ance, if they so choose, without the requirement that they 
pay an additional amount for an additional allowance. The 
measure will occasion no expense to the Government. It has 
the approval of the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau 
of the Budget offers no objection to favorable consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been requested to offer 
an amendment to the bill. Let it go over, and I shall confer 
with the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will ask the Senator to give it his 
most earnest consideration. 

Mr. KING. I shall do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS, INC, 

The bill (S. 3318) to authorize certain payments to the 
American War Mothers, Inc., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am embarrassed about 
this bill. The bill in its present form does not conform to 
the bill previously passed. Certain organizations are not 
included, such as the American Gold Star Mothers and the 
Catholic War Veterans. My conviction is that this matter 
ought to be given another survey by the committee. I do 
not like to be in the position of objecting to the bill, but 
some of the other groups, particularly the American Gold 
Star Mothers, have done a tremendous amount of patriotic 
work. For example, the Gold Star Mothers took the veterans 
abroad. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Is it not true that the Gold Star Mothers 
were included in the first bill, and they are left out of this 
bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the point. I am not sufficiently 
well informed to suggest an amendment from the floor, but 
I ask that the bill go over. In the meantime I shail pre- 
sent my criticisms to the author of the bill in the hope that 
the bill may be considered the next time the calendar is 
called. I shall not interfere with the passage of the bill. 
The point I have in mind is that I do not think the bill is 
sufficiently comprehensive. I think certain other organiza- 
tions should be included. Therefore I ask that the bill go 
over until the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection to the bill going over. However, let me say that I 
now learn, for the first time, that objection has been made 
to the bill by other organizations. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say that the Senator was not 
here when the matter was previously considered. I have 
no desire to stop this proposed legislation, but I do want 
to be sure that justice is done in the distribution of these 
funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 
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AMENDMENT TO CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS ACT 


The bill (H. R. 9415) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
ere: „approved June 28, 1937, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, on the last call of the 
calendar this bill was passed over, and was restored to the 
calendar at my request. I wanted to be assured personally 
that it did not provide for the creation of five or six thou- 
sand new jobs by the creation of five project assistants for 
each C. C. C. camp. On investigation I have been assured 
that the new project assistants will have the same status, 
the same pay, and the same duties as regular enrollees; and, 
therefore, I have no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 319), is amended by adding after 
the words “three cooks,” wherever they appear in such section 
the following: “five project assistants.” 

Src. 2. Section 8 of such act is further amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That any enrollee may be discharged 
for the convenience of the Government within 30 days prior to 
the expiration of his pericd of enrollment.” 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4544) to 
divide the funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota be- 
tween the Red Lake Band and the remainder of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota, organized as the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with amendments, in section 1, on page 1, 
line 10, after the parentheses and the comma, to strike out 
“or from any other source” and insert “from which total 
amount so determined, said Secretary shall deduct and re- 
tain in the existing fund now standing to the credit of ‘all 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota’ the sum of 
$10,000, and so much thereof as may be necessary, may be 
expended as authorized in the act of May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 
555), and the amendatory act of April 11, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 
423), and for other purposes”; in section 2, on page 2, line 11, 
after the name “Red Lake”, strike out “Band of”; on page 2, 
line 16, after the word “other”, strike out “bands”; in sec- 
tion 3, on page 2, line 22, after the name “Red Lake”, strike 
out “Bands” and insert “Chippewa Indians of Minnesota”; 
on page 3, line 1, after the name “Red Lake”, strike out 
“Band” and insert “Chippewa Indians of Minnesota”; on 
page 3, line 5, after the figures “1889”, strike out “or other 
applicable acts”; on page 3, line 7, after the name “Red 
Lake”, strike out “Band” and insert “Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota”; on page 3, line 9, after the words “property of”, 
strike out “the tribal organization of” and insert “all”; on 
page 3, line 10, after the name “Minnesota”, strike out “known 
as the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, and shall be called the 
Minnesota Chippewa tribal fund“; on page 3, line 13, after 
the figures “1889”, strike out “or other applicable act”; on 
page 3, line 15, after the words “property of”, strike out “said 
tribe” and insert “all other Chippewa Indians of Minnesota”; 
in section 4, on page 3, line 17, after the words “Sec. 4.”, 
strike out “All” and insert “Any unexpended balance remain- 
ing of the $10,000 set aside by the first section of this act 
and all”; on page 3, line 21, after the word “Congress”, strike 
out “or from any other source”; on page 3, line 23, after the 
name “Red Lake”, strike out “Band” and insert “Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota”; page 3, line 24, after the words “part 
and”, strike out “the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe” and insert 
“all other Chippewa Indians of Minnesota”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to determine, as of the close of the fiscal year 


next succeeding the date of the passage of this act, the total sum 
of money in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
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Chippewa Indians of Minnesota derived from the provisions of 
the act of Congress of January 14, 1889, entitled “An act for the 
relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of 
Minnesota” (25 Stat. L. 642), from which total amount so deter- 
mined, said Secretary shall deduct and retain in the existing fund 
now standing to the credit of “all the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota” the sum of $10,000, and so much thereof as 
may be nec , may be expended as authorized in the act of 
May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 555), and the amendatory act of April 
11, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 423), and for no other purpose. 

Sec. 2. Upon so determining the amount of money to the credit 
of said Indians, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed 
to determine what part of said amount represents the interest 
of the Red Lake Chippewa Indians of Minnesota on the basis of 
the proportion which the number of Indians on the official an- 
nuity or per-capita payment roll of the Red Lake Band bears to 
the number of Indians on the official annuity or per-capita pay- 
ment rolls of all the other Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. The 
last annuity rolls or the latest per-capita payment rolls, which- 
ever are the later, approved prior to the passage of this act shall 
be used in making this computation. 

Sec. 3. The ion of the total funds of the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota so determined to represent the interest of the Red 
Lake Chippewa Indians of Minnesota shall be segregated from the 
said total funds in the Treasury of the United States as the ex- 
clusive property of the Red Lake Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
and shall be held as a separate and distinct fund which shall be 
called the Red Lake Chippewa fund and shall be kept intact in 
the Treasury pursuant to the terms of the said act of January 14, 
1889, and shall be administered by the Secretary of the Interior as 
the separate property of the Red Lake Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota. The remainder of said total funds shall be held in the 
Treasury as the property of all the other Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota. Such fund shall be kept intact in the Treasury pur- 
suant to the terms of said act of January 14, 1889, and shall be 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior as the separate prop- 
erty of all other Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 

Sec, 4. Any unexpended balance remaining of the $10,000 set 
aside by the first section of this act and all future funds derived 
from the provisions of said act of January 14, 1889, or from any 
use of funds accrued under said act as may have been directed by 
Congress, shall be divided in the same proportion as the division 
authorized herein between the said Red Lake Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota as of one part and all other Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota as of the other part, and the portions thereof belonging to 
each group shall immediately be placed in the Treasury of the 
United States in the funds named in section 3 of this act, and 
shail be likewise administered. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
RECONSTRUCTION AT FORT NIAGARA, N. Y. 
The bill (H. R. 9764) to authorize an appropriation for 


reconstruction at Fort Niagara, N. Y., to replace loss by fire. 


was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. ; $ 
LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 

The- bill (S. 3654) to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 
` Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is an identical bill 
on the calendar, Order of Business 1757, being House bill 9973, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the House bill be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill and.be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I ask for an explanation of the bill, if the 
Senator will give it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Senate bill No. 3654 was requested by the 
Treasury Department. It is very clear in the bill that when 
new appointees are taken from ports of embarkation to their 
first point of duty in a light station outside the continental 
limits of the United States, within the limitation of a total 
expenditure of $1,500 in any fiscal year, the expense of taking 
the employees to their lighthouses, or other places of duty, 
wherever they may be, may be paid. The employee may not 
receive more than $20 or $25. The limitation on the total 
expenditure within the year is $1,500. 

The bill also provides for the transportation of children 
from remote lighthouse stations to the mainland for school- 
ing. Sometimes light stations are so remote that the family 
does not see any human being other than its own members 
for 3 months, except when the cutter comes. The purpose of 
the bill is to make it possible for the children of the lighthouse 
keepers to be transported to the mainland for school purposes. 
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The last section of the bill relates to the jurisdiction over 
landmarks, which will not be taken over by the Government 
unless the State or the original owners release jurisdiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9973) to improve the efficiency of the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in all appropriations hereafter made for 
“General expenses, Lighthouse Service,” there is authorized to be 
made available not exceeding $1,500 in any fiscal year, under rules 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, for paying the actual 
and necessary traveling expenses of new appointees from ports 
of embarkation in the United States to first post of duty at isolated 
light stations in districts outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 

Src. 2. That in all appropriations hereafter made for General 
expenses, Lighthouse Service,” there is authorized to be made 
available not exceeding $2,500 in any fiscal year for the trans- 
portation, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, of the children of lighthouse keepers at isolated light sta- 
tions where necessary to enable such children to attend school. 

Sec. 3. Money accruing from commutation of rations and pro- 
visions for wor! parties in the field, officers and crews of light 
vessels and tenders, and officials and other authorized persons on 
board of such tenders or vessels, after payment on proper vouchers 
to the officer in charge of the mess of such vessel or party, as pro- 
vided by law, may be expended and accounted for pursuant to 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the act of June 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 1233). 


Mr. COPELAND, I ask that Senate bill 3654 be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3654 will be indefinitely postponed. : 


ESMERALD GOODMAN AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 3540) for the relief of Esmerald Goodman, 
boatswain's mate, first class (lifesaving); Raymond H. Wilson, 
boatswain’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Louis J. Burns, 
motor machinist’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Silvie S. 
Langton, surfman; Eudorus J. Brown, surfman; Kenneth G. 
Sherwood, surfman; Alvin Combs, surfman; William E. 
Knight, surfman; Olaaf E. Starr, surfman; and Ejner E. 
Jensen, surfman. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard in full settlement of their claims against the 
United States for loss or destruction of or damage to personal 
property and effects as a result of the fire which occurred at the 
Coquille River Coast Guard Station, Bandon, Oreg., on September 
27, 1936, as follows: Esmerald Goodman, boatswain’s mate, first 
class (lifesaving), $110.70; Raymond H. Wilson, boatswain's mate, 
first class (lifesaving), $86.10; Louis J. Burns, motor machinist’s 
mate, first class (lifesaving), $95.10; Silvie S. Langton, surfman, 
$80.75; Eudorus J. Brown, surfman, $65.60; Kenneth G. Sherwood, 
surfman, $41.25; Alvin Combs, surfman, $54.34; William E. Knight, 
surfman, $52.99; Olaaf E. Starr, surfman, $58.55; Ejner E. Jensen, 
surfman, $40.95. i 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN COAST GUARD OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


The bill (S. 3734) for the relief of certain officers and en- 
listed men of the United States Coast Guard was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. KING.. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. I had some objections to the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amount involved is very small, I 
think the total is less than $1,000. The bill relates to a fire 
which took place on a pier in Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator referring to calendar No. 1628? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. That is the one about which the 
Senator spoke, certain personal property and effects were 
destroyed as the result of a fire in Seattle, Wash. The losses 
incurred by individuals amounted to a total of about a thou- 
sand dollars. ‘ 

Mr. KING. A memorandum was handed to me by one of 
the proposed beneficiaries. I thought he was objecting to 
the bill, but I find he is not. 

Mr. COPELAND. He is probably urging its passage. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard, in full settlement of their claims against the 
United States for loss or destruction of, or damage to, personal 
property and effects as a result of the fire which occurred on the 
Connecticut Street pier, Seattle, Wash., on June 3, 1937, as follows: 
Earl K. Rhodes, lieutenant, $175; Christopher C. Knapp, lieutenant 
(Junior grade), $358.50; Irving J. Stephens, Meutenant (junior 
grade), $204.90; Edgar V. Carlson, lleutenant (junior grade), 
$188.25; Albert J. Carpenter, lieutenant (junior grade), $281.75; 
Ralph D. Dean, ensign, $107; Thomas A. Ross, chief boatswain, 
$138.50; Emil Moen, boatswain, $50; Ellis F. Gradin, gunner, $379.30; 
Obey C. Scott, machinist, $40; Virgil L. McLean, pay clerk, $47.44; 
Joseph H, Chagnot, carpenter, $80; Melvin J. Archambeau, chief 
boatswain’s mate, $80; and George Wray, chief carpenter’s mate, $58. 

LANDS FOR HIGHWAY IN KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

The bill (H. R. 8715) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States to grant and convey to the State 
of Delaware fee title to certain lands of the United States in 
Kent County, Del., for highway purposes was announced 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may we have an explanation 
of this bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. The purpose of the bill is to convey 
to the State of Delaware, for highway purposes, a strip of 
land alongside a lighthouse reservation, 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as I understand, this bill 
proposes to convey a part of a lighthouse reservation in the 
State of Delaware to the State for highway purposes, and 
without any compensation to the Federal Government for 
the conveyance. I have had a bill pending proposing the 
conveyance of part of a lighthouse reservation for public 
purposes in the State of Maine, and the Department has 
approved it, provided the municipality pays the appraised 
value of the land which it is proposed to convey. I should 
like to have explained to me why it is necessary for a town 
in the State of Maine to pay for land, while land can be 
donated in the State of Delaware. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose it is a matter of dollars and 
cents. While the principle may be the same, the land 
spoken of by the Senator may be valuable land. I am not 
advised as to that. However, the land involved in the bill 
is of very little value. 

Mr, WHITE. The land in Maine to which I refer is not 
of great value, except for the purposes to which the people 
of the town wish to put it. Until there is some uniformity 
of rule, Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to that course; but 
let me say that all land in Maine is so valuable that neces- 
sarily, if it is conveyed by the Government to the State, it 
ought to be paid for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF DECEASED NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
OFFICERS AND MEN 

The bill (H. R. 9526) to amend the act of May 27, 1908, 
authorizing settlement of accounts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 373; 
U. S. O., 1934 ed., title 34, sec. 941), is hereby amended by inserting, 
in line 34, page 373, Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large, after the words 
“Marine Corps”, the words “Coast Guard, and of deceased commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health Service.” 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 5030) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief 
Expedition, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, at this time the chairman of 
the committee is not present. It is an important bill. In his 
absence, I think we had better let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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WILLIAM SERVER RHODES 


The bill (S. 3171) for the relief of William Server Rhodes, 
chief boatswain’s mate, United States Navy, retired, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2 of the act approved May 23, 1930 (46 Stat. 375; U. S. C., 
title 34, sec. 790), William Server Rhodes, chief boatswain's mate, 
United States Navy. retired, shall be held and considered to have 
completed 30 years’ service, including naval service, time in the 
Fleet Naval Reserve, and double time for Spanish-American War 
service from April 21, 1898, to April 11, 1899, for the purpose of 
transfer to the retired list of the United States Navy, on December 8, 
1936, and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the said William Server Rhodes the sum 
of $184.25, which sum represents allowances at $15.75 per month, 
covering the period from December 8, 1936, to November 29, 1937, 
authorized by existing law (U. S. C., title 34, sec. 431) to be paid 
to enlisted men upon transfer to the retired list of the Navy upon 
completion of 30 years’ service. 


DEATH COMPENSATION BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS AND CHILDREN OF 
WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9725) to 
liberalize the provisions of existing laws governing death 
compensation benefits for widows and children of World 
9955 veterans, and for other purposes, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934 (U. S. C., 
title 38, secs. 503-507), as amended by section 1, Public Law 
No. 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, June 29, 1936 (U. S. C., title 38, 
sec. 508), and section 1, Public Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
August 16, 1937 (U. S. C., title 38, sec. 509), in no event shall the 
widow, child, or children otherwise entitled to compensation under 
the provisions of that act be denied such compensation if the 
veteran's death resulted from a disease or disability not service 
connected, and at the time of the veteran's death he was receiving 
or entitled to receive compensation, pension, or retirement pay for 
10-percent disability or more presumptively or directly incurred in 
or aggravated by service in the World War: Provided, That except 
as provided in section 6 of Public Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, August 16, 1937 (U. S. C., title 38, sec. 472d), compensation 
authorized by this section shall not be payable effective prior to 
the receipt of application therefor in the Veterans’ Administration 
in such form as the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe, but in no event shall compensation herein authorized be 
effective prior to the date of enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, 
June 28, 1934, as amended by section 2 of Public Law No. 304, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, August 16, 1937 (U. S. O., title 38, sec. 506), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. For the purpose of awarding compensation under the 
provisions of this act, as amended, service connection of disability 
and degree thereof at date of death may be determined in any 
case where claim has been or is filed by the widow, child, or chil- 
dren of a deceased World War veteran, except that proof of 
10-percent disability or more at date of death and evidence as to 
service connection may be filed at any time after date of enact- 
ment of this act, or the date of death, and evidence required in 
connection with any claim must be submitted in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs.” 

Sec. 3. On and after the date of enactment of this act for the 
purpose of payment of compensation under the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, the term “widow of a World 
War veteran” shall mean a woman who was married prior to the 
date of enactment of this act to the person who served: Provided, 
That all marriages shall be proven as valid marriages according to 
the law of the place where the parties resided at the time of mar- 
riage or the law of the place where the parties resided when the 
right to compensation accrued. Compensation shall not be al- 
lowed a widow who has remarried either once or more than once, 
and where compensation is properly discontinued by reason of 
remarriage it shall not thereafter be recommenced. No compensa- 
tion shall be paid to a widow unless there was continuous cohabi- 
tation with the person who served from the date of marriage to 
date of death, except where there was a separation which was 
due to the misconduct of or procured by the person who served, 
without the fault of the widow. 

Src. 4. Section 1 of Public Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
August 16, 1937 (U. S. O., title 38, sec. 509), is hereby repealed. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, by the Committee on 
Finance, I am authorized to offer an amendment to the bill, 
the title of which has just been stated. The amendment 
would do only one thing: It would strike out section 4 of 
the bill and reenact it in the same form, except that it 
would repeal section 4 of Public Law No. 304. Such action 
is recommended by the Veterans’ Administration for one 
purpose, and that is to remove from the law a provision 
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which was inserted by the act of August 16, 1937, requiring 
in certain cases—that is, where marriage occurred after a 
fixed date in the year 1931—the birth of a child to the widow 
of a World War veteran to entitle the widow to pension 
and other benefits. 

I may say, Mr. President, this bill is recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget and by the Veterans’ Administration. 
‘The principal object that is proposed to be accomplished by 
the bill is to reduce the percent of a service-connected disa- 
bility suffered by the veteran from 20 percent, as now re- 
quired, to 10 percent, but the disability must have been 
service-connected. 

It also allows the widow or the child of a deceased World 
War veteran to file claim for pension at any time and to 
make proof at any time of the facts of the disability of the 
‘veteran and of the service connection of the disability and 
the degree of the disability. It further eliminates from the 
law what was. intended to be a liberalizing provision with 
respect to the payment of pensions in certain cases where a 
child was born to the wife of the veteran after marriage to 
the veteran. In practice it has proven to be a limitation, 
which has worked injustice in many cases. 

If this bill is passed, as I hope it will be after the amend- 
ment is adopted, the widow of a World War veteran who died 
of a non-service-connected disability but who at the 
time of his death was suffering from a service-connected 
disability amounting to 10 percent or more will be eligible 
for pension or compensation if the claim is filed at any time 
and if she married the veteran prior to the passage and ap- 
proval of this proposed act. 

I may say also, Mr. President, that the total cost as esti- 
mated by the Veterans’ Administration is approximately 
$1,650,000 for the first year. 

Now I should like to offer, in connection with my state- 
ment, an explanation of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the Recorp. 

The explanation referred to is as follows: 


Section 4 of Public, No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, provided a 
new definition for “widow of a World War veteran” for the pur- 
pose of payment of compensation under the laws administered by 

Veterans’ Administration. The intention of the proposed 
3 insofar as the definition of “widow” is concerned, was 
to eliminate, first, the provisions of section 1 of that same act, 
requiring the birth of a child in order that payments of compen- 
sation could be made to certain widows; and, second, the provi- 
sions of section 4 of Public, No. 304, insofar as that section per- 
mits payment of benefits to widows who married the veteran 
after July 3, 1931, where a child was born of that marriage. This 
principle pertaining to the birth of a child, as enacted in Public, 
No. 304, was an innovation in the laws granting benefits to wid- 
ows of veterans. Its presence in the. act of August 16, 1937, 
although a liberalization at that time because of the then fixed 
1931 marriage date, has been demonstrated as a rule of exclusion 
as to other cases considered equally meritorious. It is believed 
that the principle pertaining to the birth of a child should be 
abandoned and that a delimiting date of marriage as heretofore 
established ‘should be used. The extension of the marriage date 
to the date of enactment of the proposed law places such limita- 
tion on a parity as to number of years after the war, with the mar- 
riage limitation pertaining to widows.of veterans of the War with 
Spain, including the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insur- 
rection. In consideration of the extension of the marriage date 
provided in H. R. 9725 from prior to July 3, 1931, ph eee 
date of enactment of the proposed act, the repeal of section 4, 
Public, No. 304, is indicated. 

Section 4 of H. R. 9725, by removing the repeal of section 4 of 
Public, No. 304, as contained in H. R. 9704, has the effect of far 
exceeding the original purpose of the legislation, par- 
ticularly as to principle, future cost, and perpetuation of ine- 
quality.. Under the provisions of section 4 of H. R. 9725, as now 
written, widows who were married to veterans prior to the enact- 
ment of the proposed act would be eligible for compensation bene- 
fits regardless of whether a child was born of the marriage to the 
veteran, and, in addition, where marriage took place after the date 
of enactment of the proposed legislation, where there was a child 
born of the marriage, the widow could establish eligibility for 
benefits under Public; No. 484, as amended, where the veteran at 
the time of his death was receiving or entitled to receive com- 
pensation, pension, or retirement pay for 30 percent disability or 
more, presumptively or directly incurred in or vated by serv- 
ice in the World War, and also the widow could establish eligibility 
for compensation for service-connected death. On the other yom 

with after the date of enactment of the proposed act 
even though a child were born of the marriage, the widow could 
not establish eligibility under section 1 of the proposed act, and 
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because of the repeal of section 1 of Public, No. 304, as provided in 
section 4 of H. R. 9725, a widow could not establish eligibility for 
benefits under section 1 of Public, No. 304, where the service- 
connected disability at time of death was 20 percent or more but 
less than 30 percent. It is, therefore, apparent that the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation would continue the principle per- 
taining to the birth of a child as to certain groups of cases to the 
exclusion of others. This has the effect of perpetuating in the law 
a provision unknown in the history of pension legislation until 
less than s year ago and already proven as productive of inequality. 

The basis for the amendment by the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, removing the repeal of section 4 of Public, 
No. 804, in the provisions of H. R. 9725, as ascertained from the 
hearings before that committee, was that the repeal of section 4 
of Public, No. 304, would take away the right of widows where a 
child was born of the marriage. to this poini 
consideration the fact that section 


* 


involved in Public, No. 304, heretofore — Ap the 3 
Administration recommends the amendment to section 4, H. R. 
9725, heretofore set forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendment is to strike out all after 
section 4, on page 4, of the bill and substitute the new lan- 
guage which I send to the desk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, after line 3, it is proposed 
to strike out section 4, and in lieu thereof to insert a new 
section 4, as follows: 

Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 4, of oer Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, August 16, 1937 (U. 8 „title 38, secs. 509 and 472c, 
respectively), are hereby repealed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LT. ROBERT E. VAN METER, UNITED STATES NAVY 


The bill (S. 3223) for the relief of the dependents of the 
late Lt. Robert E. Van Meter, United States Navy, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the death of the late Lt. Robert E. Van 
Meter, United States Navy, which occurred on July 25, 1937, shall 
be held and considered to have occurred in line of duty. 
PROMOTION OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2409) for 
the relief of certain officers of the United States Navy and 
the United States Marine Corps, which had been reported 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts explain the bill. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway] are particularly interested in this bill. 

On May 29, 1934, a law was enacted applying the principle 
of promotion by selection to the lower grades of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. There were 13 lieutenants and 9 lieutenants, 
junior grade, in the line of the Navy, and 1 lieutenant colonel 
of the Marine Corps who were at the top of their respective 
grades, who had made their numbers for promotion by senior- 
ity in accordance with the then existing law and were “in 
process” of advancement. All that was necessary to effect 
their advancement was the opportunity for and successful 
completion of examinations required by law to establish their 
mental, moral, professional, and physical qualifications for 
the grades to which they were to be promoted. Some of these 
officers had partially completed the required examinations 
and others, through no fault of their own but because of the 
exigencies of the service, never had an opportunity to take 
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them. Some were at C. C. C. camps and were at remote 
places. 

All this bill does is to give them opportunity to take the 
examinations. They will not necessarily be promoted. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. The Senator will recall 
that we have had many complaints of so-called inequities in 
promotion in both the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Utah will be interested to 
know that yesterday morning, today, and probably for a week 
the Committee on Naval Affairs have been reviewing the 
entire subject of the selection system, a bill having passed 
the House and now being before the Senate committee dealing 
with the very delicate, important, and complicated subject of 
the best way of selecting naval officers for promotion without 
doing injustice to those who are eliminated. I am pleased to 
note that the Senator is interested. The committee is in- 
tensely interested. Among the things we are going to do is to 
increase materially the probation period so as to eliminate 
from the service in the early years of their careers young 
Officers who do not give promise of advancement. Now, as 
the Senator knows, after 2 years if an officer is not adapted 
to the service he is retired with retirement pay. Of course, 
2 years is a very short period of probation; in fact, practi- 
cally none at all for young men coming from the Naval 
Academy. The first provision we will make will call for a 
probation period of 7 years at least so there will be such a 
period within which to determine the qualifications and fit- 
ness of the officer and what promise he gives. 

The Senator will also be interested to know in this con- 
nection that under existing law there is no authority in the 
board of advisers of the academy to eliminate any mid- 
shipman because of inaptitude. If he passes the physical 
and mental examinations he is qualified. The change which 
we propose to make will give a chance during the period of 
probation to eliminate young officers for inaptitude. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I congratulate the Senator 
from Kentucky for addressing himself to a question which 
has agitated the Senate and the House for many years. I 
know when I was a member of the Naval Affairs Committee 
complaints were made to me of injustices in the matter of 
promotion. There have been many heartbreaking cases 
where officers have been denied advancement to which they 
were entitled, and I fear some officers were advanced who 
were not entitled to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “rank”, it is proposed to insert the words “on the active 
list”; on page 3, line 2, after the word “promotion”, to strike 
out “And provided” and insert “Provided further“; on the 
same page, line 5, after the word “promotion”, to insert “And 
provided further, That no back pay or allowances shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint to the next higher grade 
or rank on the active list such officers of the line of the United 
States Navy and such officers of the United States Marine Corps 
as became eligible by seniority for promotion to a higher grade or 
rank prior to May 29, 1934, under the laws then in force, and be- 
came ineligible for such promotion through the passage of the acts 
approved May 29, 1934 (48 Stat. 811 and 814; U. S. C., title 34, sec- 
tions 286h and 626a), and such officers of the Staff Corps of the 
United States Navy as became eligible by seniority for promotion 
to a higher grade or rank prior to August 5, 1935, under the laws 
then in force, and became ineligible for such promotion through 
the passage of the act approved August 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 530), who 
have not been promoted to such higher grade or rank prior to the 
date of this act: Provided, That such officers shall, prior to pro- 


motion as herein authorized, be required to establish under existing 
law thelr mental, moral, professional, and physical qualifica- 
tions to perform all the duties of the grade or rank to which au- 
thorized to be appointed by the provisions of this act, except that 
all such officers who are found physically or mentally not qualified 
for promotion due to causes originating in the line of duty shall 
be placed on the retired list in the grade or rank and with the 
retired pay to which their seniority would have entitled them under 
the laws in force at the time they became eligible by seniority for 

romotion: Provided further, That when promoted to the next 
higher grade or rank they shall be carried as extra numbers but 
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only in the grade or rank to which promoted pursuant to this act, 
and shall take precedence with, but after, the officers of the line 
or the Staff Corps of the Navy, or of the Marine Corps, respectively, 
next after whom they would have taken precedence had they been 
promoted to the next higher grade or rank under the laws in force 
at the time they became eligible by seniority for such promotion: 
Provided further, That for purposes of pay and service in grade 
they shall be held to have been promoted as of the date on which 
they became eligible by seniority for promotion: And provided 
further, That no back pay or allowances shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That such officers of the line of the United States Navy 
and of the United States Marine Corps as became eligible by 
seniority for promotion prior to May 29, 1934, under the laws then 
in force, and such officers of the Staff Corps of the United States 
Navy as became eligible by seniority for promotion prior to August 
5, 1935, under the laws then in force, as have been retired on or 
before the date of this act on account of mental or physical dis- 
ability due to causes originating in the line of duty or as an inci- 
dent of the service, shall have the rank and retired pay to which 
they would have been entitled had these disabilities been dis- 
covered by naval boards convened to determine their mental, moral, 
professional, and physical fitness for promotion to the next higher 
grade or rank under the laws then in force relative to promotion 
based upon seniority, 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HERMAN F. KRAFFT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3040) for 
the relief of Herman F. Krafft, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 3, after the words “Secretary of the”, to strike 
out “Navy” and insert “Treasury”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Herman F. Krafft, 
formerly a professor at the United States Naval Academy for a 
period of 25 years, the sum of $100 per month for the remainder of 
his life, beginning with the month in which this act is approved, 
to be paid out of the Treasury from funds not otherwise 
appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PRESENTATION OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO CERTAIN 

BRITISH OFFICERS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3522) author- 
izing the President to present the Distinguished Service 
Medal to Rear Admiral Reginald Vesey Holt, British Navy, 
and to Capt. George Eric Maxia O’Donnell, British Navy, 
and the Navy Cross to Vice Admiral Lewis Gonne Eyre 
Crabbe, British Navy, and to Lt. Comdr. Harry Douglas Bar- 
low, British Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this bill merely authorizes 
the presentation of the Distinguished Service Medal of our 
Government to certain British officers who came to the relief 
of the Panay, who were very helpful in preventing the loss of 
life, and who rendered other valuable service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the President is authorized to present 
the Distinguished Service Medal to Rear Admiral Reginald Vesey 
Holt, British Navy, and to Capt. George Eric Maxia O'Donnell, 
British Navy, in recognition of their initiative and courageous 
action in proceeding immediately with unselfish disregard of their 
own safety to render assistance in recovering the survivors of the 
U. S. S. Panay in the face of threatened force and armed opposi- 
tion; and the Navy Cross to Vice Admiral Lewis Gonne Eyre Crabbe, 
British Navy, and to Lt. Comdr. Harry Douglas Barlow, British 
Navy, for their voluntary and unstinted cooperation in assisting 
with the recovery of the survivors of the U. S. S. Panay. 


AMENDMENT OF NAVIGATION LAWS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3305) to 
amend laws for preventing collisions of vessels, to regulate 
equipment of motorboats on the navigable waters of the 
United States, to regulate inspection and manning of certain 
motorboats which are not used exclusively for pleasure and 
those which are not engaged exclusively in the fisheries on 
inland waters of the United States, and for other purposes, 


TPN 
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which had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, to strike out: 

Every motor A carry a bright white t, 
eee elther N so placed — Snow ak 
around the horizon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question or 
two about this bill. I have had no chance to give it careful 
study, but a casual reading of it gives me some concern. 

As I understand the bill, it applies generally te moterboats 
and some other vessels. 

Mr. COPELAND. Motorboats not used for pleasure or 
fishing. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know where it says that. It does 
not say so in the general language of the bill; but, assuming 
that to be true, on page 2 of the bill, section 2 defines class 
A motorboats as those less than 16 feet in length. I turn 
over to page 6 of the bill, and section 12 (a) says: 

No such motorboat * * * of less than 200 tons shall be 
operated or navigated without a navigator or person in charge 
and an engineer duly certificated— 

And so forth. What I wish to know is whether a motor- 
boat 10 or 12 feet in length must have a certificated navigator 
and a certificated engineer on board in order to operate under 
the authority of this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator show me the language 
which negatives that assumption of mine? 

Mr. COPELAND. Since the matter is going to involve a 
little discussion, I suggest that the bill go over without preju- 
dice, and I will talk it over with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 613) to provide for the 
temporary operation by the United States of certain steam- 
ships, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHITE. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

EASEMENTS FOR PUBLIC ROADS OVER PUBLIC LANDS 

The bill (S. 3557) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to grant easements for rights-of-way for public roads. and 
streets on and across lands acquired by the United States 
for river and harbor and flood-control improvements, and 
for other purposes, was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
authorized terms and condi- 


occupying so much of said lands as may be necessary for the 
piers, abutments, and other of a structure: Pro- 
vided, That such rights-of-way shall be granted only upon a find- 
be in the public 


property 
or any part of such rights-of-way may be annulled and forfeited 
by the Secretary of War for failure to comply with the terms or 
ee E ee O 
ment of rights granted under the authority hereof. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF INDIAN SCHOOLS 

The bill (S. 3559) to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 22, 1920, as amended, to extend retirement to 
certain employees of certain Indian schools, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
. 1920, as amended, be extended to those 
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no fault of their own, not granted a 
Executive order of June 2, 1926, and who subsequently served in 
their former positions until replaced by civil-service eligibles. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, my attention 
was diverted for a moment with respect to Senate bill 3559. 
What disposition was made of it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was passed. 

Mr. KING. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
passed. I have some memoranda in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I now ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3203) to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees of the Alaska Railroad, Terri- 
tory of Alaska, who are citizens of the United States, ap- 
proved June 29, 1936, and for other purposes,” was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
INCREASE IN BASIC ALLOTMENT OF ENLISTED MEN TO AIR CORPS 

The bill (S. 3822) to authorize an increase in the basic 
allotment of enlisted men to the Air Corps within the total 
enlisted strength provided in appropriations for the Regu- 
lar Army was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13a of the act approved June 3, 
1916, as amended by the act approved July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 780), 

the same is hereby, amended striking the words 


by out thi 
“sixteen thousand” in line 5 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “twenty-one thousand five hundred.” 


INTERNATIONAL, CRIMINAL POLICE COMMISSION 
The bill (S. 3820) to authorize membership on behalf of 
the United States in the International Criminal Police Com- 
mission was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 

reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney General is hereby author- 
ized to accept and maintain, on behalf of the United States, mem- 
bership in the International Criminal Police Commission and to 


incur the necessary expenses therefor not to exceed $1,500 per 
annum. 
STUART C. PETERSON 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2072) for the 
relief of Stuart C. Peterson, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 6, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$1,200” and 
insert “$750”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise i rept to Stuart C. Peterson, of 
Boone, Iowa, the sum of $750 in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for injury to his right hand and index finger 
caused by the dropping of a heavy stamp window on it at the United 

Towa, October 31, 1936: Provided, That no 
ted in this act in excess of 10 


ng. Any person violating pro’ 
shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor and ee conviction thereof 


read the third time, and passed. 
OSCAR JONES 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2437) for the 
relief of Oscar Jones, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “supplemented”, to insert “by the act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 351)”; in line 5, after the word dis- 
ability”, to insert “alleged to be”; and in line 8, after “1934”, 
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to insert “Provided, That no benefits shall accrue prior to the 
approval of this act”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions and limitations of sections 
15 to 20, both inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended and supplemented, are hereby 
waived in the case of Oscar Jones, formerly employed by e Civil 
Works Administration on a sanitation project at Cresaps, W. Va. 
and the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission is 
authorized and directed to consider and act upon any claim filed 
with the Commission, within 1 year after the date of the enactment 
of this act, by said Oscar Jones for compensation under the provi- 
sions of such act of September 7, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented by the act of February 15, 1934 (48 Stat, 351), for disability 
alleged to be due to injuries received by him in the performance of 
his duties as an employee of such Administration on or about 
January 29, 1934: Provided, That no benefits shall accrue prior to 
the approval of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


M’SHAIN CO., INC. 

The bill (H. R. 906) for the relief of McShain Co., Inc., 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

DARWIN ENGSTRAND, A MINOR 


The bill (H. R. 5623) for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, 
a minor, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PETER WETTERN 


The bill (H. R. 5867) for the relief of Peter Wettern was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MIRIAM THORNBER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2797) for 
the relief of Miriam Thornber, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$18,- 
623.70”, and insert “$3,500”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Miriam Thornber the 
sum of $3,500 in full satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for damages arising out of personal injuries suffered when 
she was struck by a Civilian Conservation Corps truck, near Rillito, 
Ariz., on July 1, 1935: Provided, That no part of the amount 

priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
sald claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. MORGAN R. BUTLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2994) for 
the relief of Mrs. Morgan R. Butler, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 
1, line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$2,629”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money allo- 
cated by the President for the maintenance and operation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, to Mrs. Morgan R. Butler, of Waukesha, 
Wis., the sum of $2,629, in full and final settlement of any and all 
claims against the United States for personal injuries received 
by her when the automobile which she was driving was struck by 
a truck operated by a Civilian Conservation Corps enrollee on 
Highway No. 51 near Minocqua, Wis., on August 14, 1935: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
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this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


S. T. ROEBUCK 


The bill (H. R. 6708) for the relief of S. T. Roebuck was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WILSON H. PARKS AND OTHERS 

The bill (H. R. 7443) for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, 
Elsa Parks, and Jessie M. Parks was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEWARK CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


The bill (H. R. 7675) for the relief of Newark Concrete 
Pipe Co. was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


RICHARD D. KRENIK 


The bill (S. 3046) for the relief of Richard D. Krenik was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of — money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Richard D. Krenik, 
of Graham, Wash., the sum of $450 in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for damages to his turkey eggs resulting 
from blasting operations carried on near his farm by 5 a 
of the Works Administration while engaged on the 
Puyallup River flood-relief project No. 632, in May 1936: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, 
or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and mg conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000 


HENRY E. RENNTS 


The bill (S. 2052) for the relief of Henry E. Rennts was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation 
of that bill. It seems to me if there is any liability it is the 
liability of the railroad company. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the claimant in this case 
suffered disabilities which probably are permanent. The re- 
port clearly indicates that he is entitled to at least $500. He 
was out of work for several months. 

Mr. KING. I observe that there is no favorable recom- 
mendation from the Department, and I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CAPPER subsequently said: A while ago the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krne] objected to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1664, Senate bill 2052, for the relief of Henry E. 
Rennts. I have made an explanation of the bill to the Sena- 
tor. It is a meritorious measure, and I should like very 
much to have it considered at this time. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to recurring to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2052) for the relief of Henry E. Rennts, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$1,000” and insert “$500”, and at the end 
of the bill to insert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Henry E. Rennts, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $500, in full settlement of any and all claims against the 
Government for personal injuries sustained by him while in the 
performance of his duties as telegrapher for the Santa Fe Rail- 


way Co. at Strong City, Kans., June 11, ros when he was struck 
by mail sacks thrown from a moving train Provided, That no 
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part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr, President, I also desire to offer an 
amendment to the name. The name of the claimant should 
be “Reents” instead of “Rennts.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out “Rennts” and insert “Reents.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. . 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Henry E. Reents.” 

PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR HOME AND OTHER SITES 


The bill (S. 3053) to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the committee this 
morning reported a similar House bill with an amendment. 
I ask that the House bill be substituted for the Senate bill 
and considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8008) to provide for the purchase of 
public lands for home and other sites, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, is author- 
ized to sell or lease to any n who is the head of a family, or 
who has arrived at the age of 21 years, and is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has filed his declaration of intention to 
become such a citizen, as required by the naturalization laws, a 
tract of not exceeding 5 acres of any vacant, unreserved, sur- 
veyed public land, or surveyed public land withdrawn or reserved 
by the Secretary of the Interior for any other purposes, or sur- 
veyed lands withdrawn by Executive Orders Numbered 6910 of 
November 26, 1934, and 6964 of February 5, 1935, for classification, 
which the Secretary may classify as chiefly valuable as a home, 
cabin, camp, health, convalescent, recreational, or business site in 
reasonably compact form and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, at a price to be determined by him, for such 
use: Provided, That no tract shall be sold for less than the cost 
of making any survey necessary to properly describe the land sold; 
that no person shall be permitted to purchase more than one 
tract under the provisions of this act, except upon a showing of 
good faith and reasons satisfactory to the Secretary, and that 
patents for all tracts purchased under the provisions of this act 
shall contain a reservation to the United States of the oil, gas, 
and other mineral deposits, together with the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe: Provided further, That this act shall not apply 
to any lands in the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
explain the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, by way of explanation, 
I will state that the bill has the approval of the Interior 
Department as it is now proposed to be amended. It pro- 
vides that when, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, small isolated tracts of land throughout the vari- 
ous sections of the public domain should be sold or leased, 
they may be sold or leased. For instance, there are places 
where there are small tracts of land, say 5 acres in a tract, 
which may be utilized for little homestead purposes, such 
as service stations, and the like. The Interior Department 
now has no authority of law by which it may dispose of 
these sites, either by sale or by lease. 

Mr. KING. I approve of the bill, with the understanding 
that it entails no obligation upon the Federal Government 
to take care of the vendees. 

Mr. McCARRAN.. No. 

Mr. KING. It merely gives authority to sell or lease? 

Mr. McCARRAN. To sell or lease. 
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‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without objection, Senate 
bill 3053 will be indefinitely postponed. 


FORT SHERIDAN MILITARY RESERVATION, ILL. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3209) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to grant a perpetual ease- 
ment to the city of Highwood, Lake County, Ill., over certain 
portions of the Fort Sheridan Military Reservation for the 
purpose of constructing a waterworks system, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
to insert: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
grant to the city of Highwood, Lake County, Ni., an easement in 
and over portions of the Fort Sheridan Military Reservation, Ill., 
for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
thereon a waterworks system for the use of said city, consisting 
of such structures and appurtenances as May be necessary for a 
complete water pumping, filtration, and treatment plant, together 
with intake, water, sewer, and electric power lines and an unele- 
vated wash water tank on or below the surface of the 


ground: Provided, That the portions of said reservation to be used 
for said facilities shall be the 


said easement, the city of Highwood shall make and maintain a 
connection satisfactory to the Secretary of War, or his duly author- 
ized representative, between its water distribution system and the 
water distribution system of the post of Fort Sheridan, and shall 
furnish water for the use of said post without cost to the United 
States during the periods of any cies resulting from a 
breakdown in the post water system, fire, or other unavoidable 
occurrence, i 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, this bill merely authorizes the 
laying of waterworks pipes across certain of the territory of 
a military reservation. The privilege is to be granted by the 
War Department; and, as Senators will see by the report, 
no expense to the Government is involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of War to grant an easement to the city of 
Highwood, Lake County, Hl., in and over certain portions of 
the Fort Sheridan Military Reservation, for the purpose of 
constructing a waterworks system.” 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PRIVATE AIR LAW 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 280) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this is the same as Order 
of Business 1759, and I ask unanimous consent that that order 
of business, being House Joint Resolution 636, be substituted 
5 the Senate joint resolution and be considered at this 

me. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 636) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law, 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $15,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
expenses of participation by the United States in the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference on Private Air Law, to be held in Belgium, or 
elsewhere in Europe, during the fiscal year 1939, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, without refer- 
ence to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; stenographic 
reporting, translating, and other services, by contract if deemed 
necessary, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. G., title 41, sec. 5); rent; traveling expenses; purchase of 
necessary books, documents, newspapers, and periodicals; official 
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ards; and binding; entertainment; local transportation; 
and such other expenses as may be authorized by the Secretary of 
State, including the reimbursement of other appropriations from 
which payment may have been made for any of the purposes herein 
specified. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will explain the joint 
resolution briefly, 

A committee was appointed composed of representatives of 
33 governments, known as the International Committee of 
Experts on Aerial Law. They have met three times, and 
have made certain recommendations with regard to conven- 
tions covering commercial and private aviation. 

The committee will meet next in Brussels. The State De- 
partment has an agenda of what the committee will deal with. 
Air law is becoming very important, and will be particularly 
so in countries such as the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 

The aerial experts, after they agree, refer their agreement 
back to their governments to be referred to international 
conventions. The Secretary of State thinks this measure is 
important, and has asked that it be enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
Joint Resolution 280 is indefinitely postponed. 

STEAMER “SAGATIND”’—INDEMNITY TO NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT 

The bill (S. 3749) to authorize the payment of an indem- 
nity to the Norwegian Government in full and final satisfac- 
tion of all claims based on the detention and treatment of 
the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent to 
the seizure of this vessel by the United States Coast Guard 
cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this bill is the same as 
Calendar No. 1686, which is House bill 10085. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House bill be substituted for the Sen- 
ate bill and be now considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10085) to authorize the payment of 
an indemnity to the Norwegian Government in full and 
final satisfaction of all claims based on the detention and 
treatment of the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind 
subsequent to the seizure of this vessel by the United States 
Coast Guard cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924, which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, directed to pay to the Norwegian Government, as an 
act of grace and without reference to the question of legal lia- 
bility, the sum of $5,000, in full and final settlement of all claims 
for reimbursement on account of the detention and treatment of 
the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent to the 
seizure of this vessel by the United States Coast Guard cutter 
Seneca on October 12, 1924; and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purposes of this 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this Norwegian vessel 
Several years ago was captured by one of our revenue cutters 
on the high seas and brought into the port of New York. 
The ship was libeled, and the captain and crew were de- 
tained in New York for several weeks. The capture was not 
very pleasant. The libel suit was defeated in the district 
court, was appealed to the circuit court of appeals, the 
circuit court of appeals sustained the district court, and the 
Attorney General declined to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Our Goverment has agreed to settle 
for the small sum of $5,000. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3749 is indefinitely postponed. 

CLAIMS AGAINST MEXICO 

The bill (S. 3104) for the payment of claims of citizens of 
the United States against the Republic of Mexico was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief 
explanation of the bill, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
Senator explaining the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The claimants included in the bill were 
required under a treaty to present their claims to the Gen- 
eral Claims Commission, and were therefore deprived of their 
right of pursuing their claims before the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The Commission met in 1923. In the course of a few 
years the Commission gave these claimants, who are the 
beneficiaries of the bill, a favorable award, about 120 of them 
altogether, the total amount awarded being between two 
and three million dollars. The Commission, after having 
been renewed two or three times, has finally adjourned sine 
die, with about 800 claims not acted upon. At the rate the 
matter has been going these undecided claims may not be 
decided for a long and indefinite period. 

The terms of the treaty require that no claim shall be 
paid until all the claims have been passed upon, Inasmuch 
as the United States under the treaty will ultimately collect 
all amounts awarded American claimants from the Mexican 
Government it is a question as to whether the United States 
Government can best carry the amounts awarded its citizens, 
paying them now, or the claimants themselves, who have 
already been waiting for payment so long as to subject them 
to serious and critical loss. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, after looking into the 
matter thoroughly, has decided that it is the part of fairness 
for the United States to pay the awarded amounts now, and 
to collect from the Mexican Government when the present 
undecided claims have been passed upon, thereby reimburs- 
ing this Government. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator said there were about a hun- 
dred claims which had been allowed, and about 800 not 
acted upon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. About 120 or 130 have had favorable 
awards. 

Mr. BILBO. Has the Senator in his possession a list of 
the claims? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have the amounts but I do not recall 
whether the State Department has published all the names. 

Mr. BILBO. Has the Senator it with him? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not have it with me, but I shall 
see what I can obtain. 

Mr. BILBO. I would appreciate it if the Senator would 
put into the Recorp for the information of the Senate a 
list of the claims which have been awarded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall be glad to do that to the extent 
of the information I can obtain. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, do these claims include the 
claim of the Illinois Central? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to add to what 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has stated that the 
General Claims Commission, appointed under the treaty be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, has expired, The only 
claims adjudicated were the claims referred to by the 
Senator from Texas, Under the treaty a balance was to be 
struck between the two Governments, and the Government 
against whom the balance was found was to pay the other 
Government the difference. It happens that in the adjudica- 
tion, while there are two-million-and-some-odd dollars adju- 
dicated in favor of citizens of the United States, there are 
only about $15,000 adjudicated in favor of citizens of Mex- 
ico, Consequently, Mexico owes practically the entire sum 
to the United States. 

These claimants were prohibited from settling the claims 
individually with Mexico. The matter was taken out of 
their hands, and I assume rightfully. It is not right, possibly, 
for citizens of one country to negotiate with another. Having 
been taken out of their hands, and they having been pre- 
vented from negotiating a settlement with Mexico on their 
own hehalf, the Government having adjudicated the claims 


I have no objection to the 
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with Mexico, the amount being fixed, and the treaty provid- 
ing that Mexico shall pay the United States Government 
the balance, I think the Government of the United States 
ought to take the responsibility of collecting. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, there were two similar bills 
pending last year, and the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations appointed me as a subcommittee to inves- 
tigate the matters referred to in the proposed legislation, 
and to make a report. 

Last year I made no report as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for the reason, I think, that the second or third gen- 
eral claims commission had not yet completed its work, and 
I was advised that its work under its authority would be 
completed about the first of November. So no action was 
taken on the bills last year for that reason. 

This year new bills were introduced and I again was ap- 
pointed chairman of the subcommittee to make an investi- 
gation and report. The Senator from Texas and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada have in the main stated what I found to be 
true, that is, that the claimants were compelled to file their 
claims before these commissions, and the commissions have 
made awards as to part of the claims. The commissions 
have expired. The claimants have done everything in their 
power properly to present their claims, and there are prece- 
dents governing. The United States Government has on 
two different occasions paid claims and collected from other 
governments, because the claimants have no power, there is 
no possible chance for them to present their claims to foreign 
governments. Therefore, some of the claims have been 
pending for 15 or 20 years already, and-I feel that in such 
cases American citizens who have suffered losses, and in 
many cases losses which they cannot afford to suffer, should 
have some redress. The only way for them to obtain any- 
thing is under such a bill as the one now pending. 

It is entirely different from a private claim, where the 
claimant may proceed to a judgment and collect the judg- 
ment. In these cases American citizens, in whom I am 
primarily interested, cannot proceed against the Government 
of Mexico. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that a citizen of one government cannot proceed against 
another, and these claimants have presented their claims in 
the only possible way, and awards have been made. 

Furthermore, in the amended bill all interest on the awards 
has been eliminated, so that all that will be collected is the 
bare amount of the principal of the claims. Some of the 
claims have been running for 15 or 20 years without any 
sort of redress or compensation to the claimants. 

I think a great government such as ours should be willing 
to do justice to its humblest citizen. ‘Therefore, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, I recommended to the full committee 
that the claims be paid, and I think they ought to be paid. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the Senator from Idaho, chairman of 
the subcommittee, whether the facts disclosed do not bring 
forth that the claimants lost their property, and that their 
property has been proven to be of the value of the amounts 
set forth in these reports, and far in excess of the amounts 
being allowed in the adjustment. 

Mr. POPE. In almost every case the award represented a 
compromise of the amount lost by the American citizen. If 
one claimed he lost $100, the claim may have been compro- 
mised for $50. At any rate, only the principal of the award 
is recognized in the proposed legislation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. POPE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not also a fact that practically every 
one of the claims we are discussing, which will be controlled 
by the proposed legislation, is for a small amount? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. They are claims of American citizens who 
can ill afford to lose, say, two hundred or three hundred dol- 
lars, or perhaps $500. It is not the class of claims which runs 
into the millions of dollars for individuals. 


I can say to the Senator from Utah that of my own per- 
sonal knowledge there are residents of the State of Utah, 
now in the State of Chihuahua, who have had claims for four 
or five hundred dollars, perhaps six hundred. 

It appears to me that it is not at all proper after claims 
have been adjudicated to require the claimants to wait 10, 
12, or 15 years, and even then not get their claims paid. 

Mr. POPE. It is true that one claim—that of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co—is for a substantial amount. The 
others are small claims and they generally represent the 
shipments of goods to Mexico at a time when the shippers 
could not collect their money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that the Senate is operating under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. POPE. I think I have said all I care to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I appeal to the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from Utah to permit this bill to pass. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to make a statement 
as to this matter, and the Senate may do as it pleases. No 
State is more interested in this bill than is the State of Utah. 
The residents of the State of Utah suffered more, so far as the 
number of citizens is concerned, by reason of depredations 
by Mexico and Mexican nationals during the period of the 
revolution than did the residents of any other State. I have 
been interested for years in the conditions there. In 1920 I 
introduced a resolution providing for the investigation of 
conditions in Mexico, because 500 or 600 Americans had been 
killed in Mexico, and 150 Americans had been killed in the 
United States by being shot from across the line. The inves- 
tigation made pursuant to my resolution showed that prop- 
erty of American citizens to the value of five hundred million 
or six hundred million dollars had been destroyed or confis- 
cated by reason of illegal acts on the part of Mexican na- 
tionals or the Mexican Government. We received no com- 
pensation for that. For years I pursued the matter, and 
finally a treaty was negotiated, and my colleague and myself 
had the honor to recommend one of the commissioners to 
pass upon this question, Hon. Darrell Lane. He and his 
fellow commissioners have passed upon these claims, and, 
pursuant to the authority vested in them, the commission has 
made certain recommendations. 

Our Ambassador to Mexico negotiated a treaty which I 
thought was wrong, and I voted against ratifying it. Under 
the terms of that treaty we were to receive only $7,000,000 
for all the losses which have been sustained by American 
citizens. That would not begin to pay the losses which have 
been sustained by the people of my State. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Is the Senator now speaking about the Special 
Claims Commission? 

Mr. KING. I am speaking about both. 

Mr. POPE. The settlement which the Senator speaks 
about has reference to the special claims. 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of both, because there is the 
General Claims Commission and there is the Special Claims 
Commission, but what I was particularly addressing myself 
to at this time was the Special Claims Commission. Does 
the Senator say that this matter does not relate to the 
matters dealt with by the Special Claims Commission? 

Mr. POPE. It does not. These are general claims, and, 
as the Senator knows, the special claims are those which 
arose out of the rebellion, whereas the general claims did 
not arise out of conditions under the rebellion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Underwood was one of our representa- 
tives on the General Claims Commission, 

Mr. POPE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What were the awards which were made; does 
the Senator know? 

Mr. POPE. Yes. The first Commission made awards in 
the nature of judgments, and heard testimony. The second 
Commission made appraisals, but they amount to the same 
thing. The total amount of the awards and the appraisals 
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in favor of American citizens against the Mexican Govern- 
ment is $2,787,509.33. 

Mr. KING. Has the Mexican Government recognized the 
validity of those awards? 

Mr. POPE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KING. Has it promised to pay them? 

Mr, POPE, Yes. 

Mr. KING. Hasit made any provision for their payment? 

Mr. POPE. It has made no payment, I will say to the 
Senator, but the awards are recognized, and I think there is 
absolutely no dispute between the two countries as to the 
payment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask another question. 
Does the Senator expect that the amount provided for here 
is to be taken out of the awards which were given by the 
Special Claims Commission? 

Mr. POPE. No; they are to be entirely separate things. 

Mr. KING. What provision has been made by the Mexi- 
can Government to pay the awards made by the General 
Claims Commission? 

Mr. POPE. No other provision has been made than the 
treaty. 

Mr. KING. I do not think any other provision has been 
made. 

Mr. POPE. But as to the special claims, the Senator may 
know that a complete settlement has been effected with a 
payment of so much per year. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not interpose 
an objection to this measure. The claims are just, have 
been fixed by treaty, and it seems to me they ought to be 
paid. 

Mr. KING. I will dispose of the matter very quickly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. KING. I was trying to elicit the fact whether or not 
the amount provided for was to come out of the limited sum 
which is to be awarded to the claimants who come under the 
Special Claims Commission. If not, I fear those claimants 
will get nothing from the Mexican Government. If we are 
to use any amount paid by Mexico to pay those who receive 
awards at the hands of the Special Claims Commission, then 
I fear the amount which they receive will be reduced to a 
very small sum.. If our Government is willing to pay the 
obligations which Mexico owes to those who are to be the 
beneficiaries under this act, then I shall not object, but I 
am not certain but that it will be a precedent that will 
return to plague us. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah that Mr. Oscar Underwood, Jr., was the com- 
missioner on behalf of the United States. He appeared be- 
fore our committee, answered a great number of questions, 
and explained the matter very clearly to us. These claims 
were not included in the special claims. They were the 
only adjudicated claims, and both commissioners have under 
the treaty, adjudged them to be due by Mexico. While we 
have no evidence, we think Mexico is prepared to pay them. 

Mr. KING. I think they will not be paid. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the only chance of ever getting pay- 
ment. Very few claims are adjudicated. We are now try- 
ing to make another treaty with Mexico under which we can 
take up the remainder of these claims. I do not know 
whether or not we shall succeed in that effort. 

Mr. KING. I hope such action will be taken; but I am 
desirous that amounts awarded by the special claims com- 
mission shal] not be used to pay the general claims. 

I have no objection. 

Mr. POPE. In the past there has been a similar situation. 
Along about 1836 claims of this nature were paid by the 
United States Government, and later repaid by the Mexican 
Government; so we have that precedent of previous repay- 
ment by the Mexican Government. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a 
word in order to clarify one question raised by the Senator 
from Utah. Under the special claims commission the Mexi- 
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can Government, as I understand from the information 
we have obtained from the State Department, has paid 
some $2,000,000. As a matter of fact, those of us who have 
constituents within our States who are interested in the 
matter, have been pressing the State Department to disburse 
some of that money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand, we have 
a treaty with Mexico with reference to these claims, under 
which treaty we assumed the obligation to pay them, and 
if that is the case there is no reason in the world why they 
should not be paid. 

Mr. KING. There is no assumption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whether there has been a factual as- 
sumption or not, the Mexican Government has agreed to 
pay these claims to our Government. Therefore, it seems to 
me, our Government might well pay the claims to our na- 
tionals, now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senate that under the 
treaty the Mexican Government agrees to pay our Govern- 
ment this amount. > 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. Jonnson] withdraw his objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 281) to postpone the 
effective date of the Rules of Civil Procedure for the Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the joint resolution be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

ALLOTMENTS FROM PAY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL AND PERMANENT 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 

The bill (S. 3589) to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit allot- 
ments from the pay of military personnel and permanent 
civilian employees under certain conditions was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to have that bill explained, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senators from Utah and Tennessee 
have asked for an explanation of this bill, and I shall en- 
deavor to provide that explanation. 

For the past 15 years the War Department, believing that 
it had authority under existing law—section 16, act of March 
2, 1899 (30 Stat. 91) —has permitted allotments by retired 
personnel of the Army to be made to the Army Mutual Aid 
Association for insurance premiums. This association is a 
cooperative aid association, operated without expense to the 
Government, in which members of the Army affiliated with 
the association can take as much as $3,500 insurance. In 
the event of the death of a member of the association and 
on official notices of the death, the association will imme- 
diately cable or telegraph to the widow or next of kin at 
least one-half of the face value of the deceased’s insurance 
policy. The Comptroller General has recently ruled that, 
insofar as retired personnel is concerned, the War Depart- 
ment is without authority to permit allotments to the Army 
Mutual Aid Association from the pay received by a retired 
officer. The enactment of S. 3589 will enable the War De- 
partment to permit and distribute allotments to the asso- 
ciation from the pay of retired personnel, members of the 
Army Nurse Corps, and contract surgeons in such amounts 
as such personnel has previously agreed to pay into the asso- 
ciation for insurance purposes. Should this measure not 
become law, considerable inconvenience and delay will be 
occasioned members of the association, for the entire amount 
of his check will have to be mailed to him regardless of 
where he is, and he will then have to mail back such amount 
as he is paying on his insurance. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. As T understand, there is no increased 
pay or change in pay involved? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No increase in pay is involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only thing the bill does is to allow 
the Secretary to have the checks mailed directly to the family 
of the soldier? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No. This bill permits a retired officer 
to allot a part of his pay to this mutual association for insur- 
ance premiums. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, there is am identical | claim, and 


House bill on the calendar, being House bill No, 9760, Cal- 
endar No. 1755, which I ask to have substituted for the Senate 
bill and. considered. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 9760) to amend 
the act of March 2, 1899, as amended, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to permit allotments from the pay of military 
personnel and permanent civilian employees under certain 
conditions, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


the Army Nurse Corps, contract surgeons, 

Army,. active or retired, and also permanent civilian employees on 
duty in Alaska or outside of the continental limits of the United 
States, to make allotments from their pay, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, for the support of their families or relatives 
or for other proper purposes which in his discretion warrant such 
action.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3589 will be indefinitely postponed. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

The bill (H. R. 9042) to amend section 2 of the act to im- 
corporate the Howard University was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHESTER J. BABCOCK 

The bill (S. 3087) for the relief of Chester J. Babcock was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
permit me to say a word about the bill. 

Babcock worked in a munitions factory at Iona Island, 
which is near where I live. He worked for 16 years in the 
munitions factory. He lost his sight. He never learned of 
the retirement privileges which he had within a certain time, 
He was a man of no culture, and, not reading, he did not 
know about his privileges. Later, there was an extension of 
the time within which he might have applied; but once more, 
on account of his physical infirmity, he did not learn about it. 

Mr. KING. This bill simply removes the statute of limi- 
tations so that he may apply? 

Mr. COPELAND. In this one case. Babcock has never 
taken his money. He is a blind man. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah with- 
draws his objection. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That notwithstanding the provisions and 
limitations of section 6 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, ap- 


and directed to extend the benefits of such section to Chester J. 
Babcock, formerly an employee at the United States Naval Am- 
munition Depot, Iona Island, N. Y., in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if application had been made within 3 months 
after the effective date of such act of May 29, 1930. The applica- 
tion of the said Chester J. Babcock for the benefits of such act of 
May 29, 1930, shall be filed within 3 months from the date of the 
approval of this act. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INC. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3031) for the 
relief of the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with amendments, 
on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
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“$19,812” and insert. “$19,177”; amd fn Tine 10, after “File 
A-85795”, to insert æ proviso, so as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 


| he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Inc.. Lima, Ohio. the sum of $19,177 in full settlement of 
all claims against the Government growing out of the assessment of 
the penalty under General Accounting Office Settlement No. 
0430787, December 14, 1936, File A-85795: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent. or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
the same shall be unlawful, contract to the 


viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for an explanation of 
the bill. I am not sure that it has the approval of the 
Government. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, the bill has the approval 
of the Department of Agriculture. There was an assessment 
of liquidated damages provided by the contract for delay in 
delivering certain mechanical equipment to the Department 
of Agriculture. The delay was due to some change in the 
nature of the engines; and the machinery subsequently de- 
livered was stated by the Department to have exceeded speci- 
fications, and to be better than that for which they bargained. 
It was also admitted that the Government had suffered noth- 
ing by the delay. The passage of the bill is recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture, after deducting an item of 
about $600, which has been deducted by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is om agreeing 
to the amendments reported by the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MRS, JOHN OLSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 375) for the 
relief of Mrs. John Olson, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with am amendment, on page 1, line 
6, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$2,500” and insert. 
“$1,500”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author~ 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. John Olson, of Grafton, N. Dak., 
the sum of $1,500 in full satisfaction of her claim the 
United States for damages on account of personal injuries suffered 
when said Mrs. John Olson slipped and fell on the sidewalk in 
front of the post-office building at Grafton, N. Dak., on December 
23, 1933: Provided, That no of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 7 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 146) to require contractors on public-build- 
ing projects to name their subcontractors, materialmen, and 
supply men, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9683) to amend the act of June 25, 1910, 
relating to the construction of public buildings, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 262) to set apart public 


ground for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, House Joint Resolution 599, 
similar to the joint resolution on the calendar, passed the 
House on Monday. When it arrived in the Senate it was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. In the meantime, 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds had con- 
ducted hearings on the Senate joint resolution and had 
reported it favorably, and it is now on the calendar. 

I therefore ask, first, that the Committee on the Library be 
discharged from the consideration of House Joint Resolution 
599, now before it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. I now ask that House Joint Resolution 599 
be substituted for Senate Joint Resolution 262 and be now 
considered. The measures are similar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
599) to set apart public ground for the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art, and for other purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of providing a site for a suit- 
able building for properly housing and displaying the national 
collections of fine arts, comprising paintings, sculptures, bronzes, 
glass, porcelain, tapestry, furniture, jewelry, and other types of art; 
to display portraits of eminent American men and women; and 
to exhibit the works of artists deserving of recognition, the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission shall designate and 
the President shall assign a suitable tract of public land in the 
District of Columbia between Fourth and Fourteenth Streets and 
Constitution and Independence Avenues. 

Sec. 2. (a) A Commission, to be called the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art Commission (hereinafter referred to as the Commission“), 
comprising a member to be designated by the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; a member to be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Chairman of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission; the Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts; the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library; the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Library of the House; and the Chair- 
man of the Art Commission of the Smithsonian Institution, is 
hereby created and authorized to make all preliminary investiga- 
tions and to secure appropriate designs, by competition or other- 
wise, preferably by competition, for a building to be constructed 
on the site above described, said building to be so designed as to 
permit of future expansion, parking arrangements, and for land- 
seaping its surroundings. The Commission shall choose a chair- 
man from its own membership. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall serve as such mem- 
bers without compensation and the Commission shall terminate 
upon the submission to and approval by the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (hereinafter referred to as the Regents“) of 
the said design for the building and grounds. 

(c) The Commission may employ such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services at the seat of government and else- 
where) as may be necessary for the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission: Provided, That architectural, engineer- 
ing, and other necessary consultants may be employed without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. All expenditures of the Commission, including the 
cost of any design which may be accepted, and the compensation 
of a jury of award in the event a competition is held, shall be 
allowed and paid upon presentation of itemized vouchers there- 
for approved by its chairman. To carry out the provisions of this 
section, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 


of $40,000. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Regents are hereby authorized to solicit and 
receive subscriptions of funds from private sources for the pur- 
poses specified in this subsection. Funds so received shall be 
placed in a special deposit account with the Treasurer of the 
United States, and may be expended by the Regents to meet the 
cost of the construction of the building, including furnishings and 
equipment thereof, to obtain necessary drawings and specifications, 
make necessary surveys and estimates of cost, defray necessary 
administrative expenses, and secure other needful services. 

(b) The Regents may, subject to the approval of the President, 
authorize the preparation of the site and the construction of the 
building, including approaches and landscaping of the grounds: 
Provided, That the Director of Procurement, Department, 
shall supervise the preparation of the plans and specifications, 
make all n contracts, and supervise construction. 


ecessary 
(c) The name of the building shall be the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art (hereinafter referred to as the Gallery“), and it shall be 
under the supervision and control of the Regents and the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the policy of the Regents to maintain a 
worthy standard for the acceptance of art objects for exhibition 
tn the Gallery, and to foster by public exhibitions from time to 
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time in Washington, and other parts of the United States a 
growing appreciation of art, both of past and contemporary time; 
and the Regents are hereby authorized to solicit and receive private 
donations of works of art and contributions of funds from private 
sources for the purchase of works of art. Funds so received shall 
be placed in a special deposit account with the Treasurer of the 
United States and may be expended by the Regents for the pur- 
chase of works of art. 

(b) In order to encourage the development of contemporary art 
and to effect the widest distribution and cultivation in matters 
of such art, the Regents are hereby authorized to solicit and re- 
ceive funds from private sources, to acquire (by purchase or other- 
wise) and sell contemporary works of art or copies thereof, to 
employ artists and other personnel, award scholarships, conduct 
exhibitions, and generally to do such things and have such other 
powers as will effectuate the purposes of this subsection. Funds 
received by the Regents under this subsection shall be placed in 
a special deposit account with the Treasurer of the United States 
and may be expended by the Regents for the purposes enumerated 
in this subsection and for no other p s: Provided, That the 
Regents shall not incur any obligations under this subsection in 
excess of the funds available therefor. ; 

Sec. 5. The Director of Procurement, the Administrator of the 
Public Works Administration, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment are authorized to donate to the Gallery any works of art 
now or hereafter under their control. 

Sec. 6. Such objects of art as the Government or the Smith- 
sonian Institution now possess, or such as may hereafter be ac- 
quired, may be housed or exhibited in the Gallery, with the ap- 
proval of and under such regulations as the Regents and Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution may prescribe. 

Sec. 7. The Regents may appoint and fix the compensation and 
duties of a Director of the Gallery and may employ such other 
officers and employees as may be necessary for the efficient opera- 
tion and administration of the Gallery. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually 
such sums as may be necessary to maintain and administer the 
Gallery, including the salaries of the Director and of other neces- 
sary officers and employees, and for special public exhibitions at 
Washington and elsewhere. 


NATURALIZATION OF ALBIN H. YOUNGQUIST 


The bill (S. 3633) authorizing the naturalization of Albin 
H. Youngquist, and for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the immigra- 
tion laws Albin H. Youngquist, a native-born citizen of the 
United States who involuntarily lost his citizenship at the age of 
5 years by reason of the naturalization of his father as a citizen 
of Canada, shall be held and considered to have been legally ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent residence. 

Sec, 2. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, said Albin 
H. Youngquist may be naturalized as a citizen of the United 
States by filing a declaration of intention and taking the oath of 
allegiance in the manner prescribed in the naturalization laws 
petore any court having jurisdiction of the naturalization of 

ens. 


EMILY GERTRUDE TOBY 

The bill (S. 3758) for the relief of Emily Gertrude Toby 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the immigra- 
tion laws Emily Gertrude Toby shall not be denied an immigra- 
tion visa, nor denied admission to the United States for permanent 
residence, because of the fact that on or about December 20, 1923, 


she was convicted of petit larceny and fined $25 at Winnipeg, 
Canada, when at the age of 20 years. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3354) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved May 15, 1928,” approved June 15, 1936, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6391) to authorize the prompt deporta- 
tion of criminal and certain other aliens, and for other pur- 
poses, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3490) for the relief of Benjamin H. Faith was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 

The bill (S. 3078) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that this bill and 
the next one go over; but I shall endeavor at the earliest 
possible moment to have both of the bills brought up for 
passage. I now give notice of such intent. I am sorry the 
leader is not here; but the Senate is warned, at any rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3845) to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and to promote the development and safety and to provide 
for the regulation of civil aeronautics was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3611) to further extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and 
Onawa, Iowa, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR CAIRO, ILL. 

The bill (H. R. 9286) to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, III., was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

REGULATION OF BARBERS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7085) to 
regulate barbers in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 16, page 11, after line 
19, to insert: 

eee ete, aa hoe ae magr 
ing, stimulating, or exercising of the head, neck, 55 


upper part of the body, when done for purposes of health and 
hygiene. 


So as to make the section read: 


EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 16. The provisions of this act shall not be construed to 
apply to— 

Pia) Persons authorized by law of the District of Columbia to 
practice medicine and surgery, osteopathy, or chiropractic, or per- 
sons 1 a drugless-practitioner certificate under the law of 
the District of Columbia; 

(b) Commissioned medical or surgical officers of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine hospital service; 

(e) Registered nurses; 

(d) — 1 in beauty parlors; however, the provisions 
of this section shall not be construed to authorize any of the per- 
oe AA ͤ ANDON on. MORANA DEANIE ON ook ive uate Al od 
person for cosmetic purposes, except that person included in the 
subdivision (d) hereof shall be allowed to cut the hair; or 

(e) Undertakers and embalmers. 

(1) eee eee eee athe aotor gg 9 
ing, stimulating, or exercising of the head, neck, arms, bust, 
upper part of the body, when done for purposes of health n 
hygiene. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 18, page 12, line 12, 
after the word “repealed”, to insert: “Provided, That noth- 
ing in this act contained shall be construed to limit or repeal 
any existing rules, regulations, or laws relating to health or 
sanitation”, so as to make the section read: 

Src. 18. The act of Congress of December 19, 1932, and all laws 
Sa ae ee te cok ss att ee ee 
Provided, t nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
Se Ea Gagan AEE alan , regulations, or laws relating 
to health or sanitation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the District of 
Columbia Barber Act. 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 


(a) The term “Board” means the Board of Barber Examiners for 
the District of Columbia. 


(b) The term “certificate” means a certificate of registration 
issued by the Board. 

(e) The term “Commissioners” means the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

(d) The term “barber i means the teaching of the 
barber profession as provided for in this act. 

(e) The term bar means any one or any combination 
of the following practices when done upon the head and neck for 
cosmetic purposes and not for the treatment of disease or physical 
or mental ailments and when done for payment either anaes or 
indirectly or without payment for the public generally constitutes 
the practice of barbering within the meaning of this act. 

To shave, trim the beard, cut or bob the hair of any person of 
either sex for compensation or other reward, received by the person 
performing such service or any other person, to give facial and 
scalp massages or treatments with oils, creams, lotions, or other 
preparations either by hand or mechanical appliances; to singe, 
shampoo the hair, or apply hair tonics; or to apply cosmetic 
preparations, antiseptics, powders, oils, clays, or lotions to scalp, 
face, or neck. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby created a Board of Barber Examiners for 
the District of Columbia. The Board shall consist of three mem- 
bers, two of whom shall be practical barbers who have followed the 
practice of barbering in the District of Columbia for at least 5 years 
immediately prior to his appointment. One of said members shall 
be recommended by the Journeymen Barbers’ Union, one of said 
members be recommended by the Associated Master Barbers 
of the District of Columbia. The members of the Board shall 
be appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
one for the term of 1 year, one for the term of 2 years, and one 
for the term of 3 years. Thereafter one member of said Board 
shall be appointed each year for the term of 3 years and shall 
hold office until his successor is appointed and qualified. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall have the 
power to remove any member of said Board for incompetency, 
gross immorality, disability, for any abuse of his official power, or 
for other good cause, and shall fill any vacancy thus occasioned 
by appointment within 30 days after such vacancy occurs. Mem- 
bers appointed to fill vacancies caused by death, resignation, or 
removal shall serve only for the unexpired term of their prede- 
cessors. The Commissioners shall appoint a president, a vice 
president, and a secretary-treasurer from the members of the 
Board. 


tered barber, and who passes an examination, conducted by the 
Board to determine his fitness to practice barbering, accompanied 
by a health certificate showing that he is free from contagious 
and infectious diseases and issued by a registered licensed physi- 
cian of the District of Columbia under oath. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall issue a certificate of registration as a 

barber apprentice to any person who is at least 16 years 
of age and is of good moral character and temperate habits who 
passes an examination conducted by the Board to determine his 
fitness to practice as a barber apprentice, accompanied by a health 
certificate showing that he is free from contagious and infec- 
tious diseases and issued by a registered licensed physician of the 
District of Columbia under oath. 

Src. 6. The Board shall conduct examinations of applicants for 
certificates of registration as registered barbers or registered barber 
apprentices on the third Tuesdays in January, April, July, and 
October, at such hours as the Board shall . Such ex- 
aminations shall include both a practical demonstration and a 
written examination. 

y who has engaged in the practice of barber- 
ing in the District of Columbia for 1 year immediately preced- 
ing the date of enactment of this act shall be granted a certificate 
as a registered barber without practical examination by making 
application, accompanied by a health certificate showing that he 
is free from contagious and infectious diseases and issued by a 
registered licensed physican of the District of Columbia under 
oath, and paying the required fee within 90 days of enactment of 
this act; failing to do so, he must take an examination according 
to the law; and any other person engaged in the practice of bar- 
bering in the District of Columbia on the date of enactment of 
this act shall be granted a certificate as a registered barber 
apprentice without examination by making application and pay- 
ing the required fee, and the time spent engaged in the practice 
of barbering shall be credited to him as a part of the time 
required to be spent as a registered barber apprentice for the 
purpose of qualifying as a registered barber, but must be accom- 
panied by a health certificate showing that he is free from 
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contagious and infectious diseases and issued by a registered 
licensed physician of the District of Columbia under oath. 

Sec. 8. The certificate of a barber or a registered 
barber apprentice shall be displayed in a conspicuous place near 
the work chair of the holder when he is engaged in the practice 
of barbering. 

Sec. 9. Certificates issued by the Board shall be renewed annually 
upon application to the Board by the holder of the certificate. 
The Board shall renew or restore certificates which have expired 
upon application and payment of the required fee, accompanied 
by a health certificate annually, showing that applicant is free 
from contagious and infectious diseases. 

Sec. 10. The Board may refuse to issue, renew, restore, or may 
revoke a certificate for habitual drunkenness or habitual addic- 
tion to the use of morphine, cocaine, or any other habit-forming 
drug or for the violation of any of the provisions of this act, but 
such action may be taken by the Board only after notice, and 
an opportunity for a full hearing is given to the person affected 
thereb 


An 3 may be taken from any action of the Board to the 
district court of the United States for the District of Columbia. 
The judgment of such court shall be final, subject to review by 
the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 11. All fees and charges payable under the provisions of 
this act shall be paid to the secretary-treasurer of the Board. 
The Board is hereby authorized to refund any license fee or tax, 
or portion thereof, erroneously paid or collected under this act. 
(a) For the examination of an applicant for a certificate as 
a registered barber, $5. 

b) For the issuance or renewal of such certificate, $5. 
c) For the restoration of an expired certificate as a registered 
barber, $5. 

(d) For the examination of an applicant for a certificate as a 
registered barber apprentice, $5. 

e) For the issuance or renewal of such certificate, $5. 
tj For the restoration of an expired certificate as a registered 
barber apprentice, $5. 

(g) $50 for barber school or college, and $25 annual renewal fee. 

SEC. 12, The Commissioners are authorized and directed to pro- 
vide suitable quarters for examinations and equipment to the 
Board and for the compensation of the members of the Board 
at the rate of $9 per day for the time actually and necessarily 
spent in their duties as such members and for the payment of 
expenses necessarily incurred by the Board in carrying out the 
provisions of this act and are also authorized and directed to 
appoint a clerk and three inspectors at such salary as the Com- 
missioners may authorize to assist the Board in carrying out the 
provisions of this act; said inspectors shall be qualified barbers, 
each of whom shall have been engaged in the practice of barber- 
ing in the District of Columbia for a period of 5 years immediately 
prior to their appointment, and shall be appointed after a com- 
petitive examination held for said position by the Board officer of 
the District of Columbia: Provided, That payments under this 
section shall not exceed the amount received from the fees pro- 
vided for in this act; and if at the close of each fiscal year any 
funds unexpended in excess of the sum of $1,000 shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That no expense incurred under 
this act shall be a charge against the funds of the United States or 
the District of Columbia. 

BARBER-SCHOOL OR COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 13. No barber school or college shall be granted a certificate 
of registration unless it shall attach to its staff, as a consultant, 
a person licensed by the District of Columbia to practice medicine, 
and employ and maintain a sufficient number of competent barber 
instructors registered as such, and shall possess apparatus and 
equipment sufficient for the proper and full teaching of all sub- 
jects of its curriculum, shall keep a daily record of the attendance 
of each student, shall maintain regular class and instruction 
hours, shall establish grades and hold examinations before issu- 
ance of diplomas, and shall require a school term of training of 
not less than 1,000 hours within a period of not more than 8 hours 
a working day, 2 years as apprentice for a complete course of 
barbering, comprising all or a majority of the practices of cos- 
metology, as provided by this act, and to include sanitation, 
sterilization, and the use of antiseptics, cosmetics, and electrical 
appliances consistent with the practical and theoretical require- 
ments as applicable to barbering or any practice thereof. In no 
case shall there be less than one registered barber instructor to 
every 10 students. All barber-school instructors must be qualified 
registered barbers, excepting licensed physicians. 

Sec. 14. (a) It shall be unlawful— 
eo To engage in the practice of barbering in the District of 

umbia without a valid certificate as a registered barber, except 
that a registered barber apprentice may engage in the practice 
of barbering under the immediate personal supervision of a regis- 
tered barber. 

(2) To engage in the practice of barbering while knowingly 
afflicted with an infectious or communicable disease. 

(3) To employ any person to engage in the practice of barbering 
except registered barbers and apprentices. 

(4) To operate a barber shop unless it is at all times under 
the personal supervision of a registered barber. 

(5) To obtain or attempt to obtain a certificate from the 

for money other than the required fee, or for any other 
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thing of value or by fraudulent misrepresentations. Certificates 
are not transferable to another person. 

* (6) That hereafter in the District of Columbia it shall be 
unlawful for a person to maintain 7 days consecutively any 
establishment wherein the occupation or trade of barbering, hair 
dressing, or beauty culture is pursued. All such establishments 
shall be required to remain closed 1 day in every 7 beginning at 
midnight or at sunset and no person shall maintain his estab- 
lishment open to serve the public on the day he has selected it to 
be closed and has so registered the clostng day at the health 
department. 

(7) To own, manage, operate, or control any barber school or 
college, part or portion thereof, whether connected therewith 
or in a separate building, wherein the practice of barbering, as 
hereinbefore defined, is engaged in or carried on unless all 
entrances to the place wherein the practice of barbering is so 
engaged in or carried on shall display a sign indicating that the 
work therein is done by students exclusively. 

(b) Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall 
upon conviction be fined not less than $25. 

Sec. 15. This act shall take effect 90 days after the date of its 
enactment. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 16. The provisions of this act shall not be construed to 
apply to— 

(a) Persons authorized by law of the District of Columbia to 
practice medicine and surgery, osteopathy, or chiropractic, or 
persons holding a drugless-practitioner certificate under the law of 
the District of Columbia; 

(b) Commissioned medical or surgical officers of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine hospital service; 

(c) Registered nurses; 

(d) Persons employed in beauty parlors; however, the 
of this section shall not be construed to authorize any of the 
persons exempted to shave or trim the beard, or cut the hair of 
any person for cosmetic purposes, except that person included in 
the subdivision (d) hereof shall be allowed to cut the hair; or 

(e) Undertakers and embalmers. 

(t) Persons engaged in the practice of physiotherapy or mas- 
saging, stimulating, or exercising of the head, neck, arms, bust, or 
ieee part of the body, when done for purposes of health and 

ene. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Sec. 17. Each section, subsection, sentence, clause, and phrase of 
this act is declared to be an independent section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause, and phrase; and the finding or holding of any 
section, subsection, sentence, phrase, or clause to be unconstitu- 
tional, void, or ineffective for any cause shall not affect any other 
section, subsection, sentence, or part thereof, 

REPEAL OF OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 18. The act of Congress of December 19, 1932, and all laws 
or portions of laws inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed: 
Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
limit or repeal any existing rules, regulations, or laws relating to 
health or sanitation. 

Sec. 19. The purpose of this act shall be to prevent the speading 
of diseases and promote the general health of the public by pro- 
moting sanitary conditions in barber shops and barber schools or 
colleges in the practice of barbering. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF COSMETOLOGY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
8 COLUMBIA 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6869) 
to regulate the occupation and practices of cosmetology, to 
create a District of Columbia Board of Cosmetology for the 
examination and licensing of persons to carry on or to teach 
such practices, to insure the better education of such prac- 
titioners, to provide rules regulating the proper conduct and 
sanitation of cosmetological establishments and schools, for 
the protection of the public health, and to provide penalties 
for violation thereof, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 18, page 17, line 14, 
after the words “on the”, to strike out “third” and insert 
“second”; and in line 16, after the words “shall prescribe”, 
to insert “The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby authorized and directed to provide suitable quar- 
ters for such examinations”, so as to make the section read: 

EXAMINATIONS 

Sec. 18. The examination of applicants for a license to practice 
under this act shall be conducted under the rules prescribed by 
the Board, and shall include both practical demonstrations and 
written or oral tests in reference to the practices for which a 
license is applied for and such related studies or subjects as the 
Board may determine necessary for the proper and. efficient 
performance of such practices; and shall not be confined to 
specific system or method; and such examination shall be con- 
sistent with a prescribed curriculum for a beauty school or school 
of cosmetology and the practical and theoretical requirements of 
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the occupation of cosmetology as provided by this act. The Board 
shall hold public examinations on the second Tuesdays in Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October in the District of Columbia, at such 
hours as the Board shall prescribe. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are hereby authorized and directed to provide 
suitable quarters for such examinations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 21, page 19, line 16, 
after the words “Sec. 21”, to strike out: 


The said Board shall, with the approval of the District of 
Columbia health authorities, prescribe such sanitary rules as it 
may deem necessary, with particular reference to the precautions 
necessary to be employed to prevent the creating and spreading of 
infectious and contagious disease, and it. 


And to insert: 


The sanitary regulations for the control of beauty shops and 
manicuring establishments in the District of Columbia shall be 
such as are now in force or which may from time to time be 
promulgated by the health department of the District of Colum- 
bia, which said department shall have full and complete charge of 
the enforcement of said sanitary regulations. 


And on page 20, line 13, after the words “may provide”, 
to insert the following proviso: Provided further, That noth- 
ing in this act contained shall be construed to limit or repeal 
any existing rules, regulations, or laws relating to health or 
sanitation”, so as to make the section read: 


SANITARY RULES 


Sec. 21. The sanitary regulations for the control of beauty shops 
and manicuring establishments in the District of Columbia shall 
be such as are now in force or which may from time to time be 
promulgated by the health department of the District of Columbia, 
which said department shall have full and complete charge of the 
enforcement of said sanitary regulations. It shall be unlawful for 
the owner or manager of any beauty shop or school of cosmetology 
to permit any person to sleep in or use for residential purposes any 
room used wholly or in part as a beauty shop or school of cos- 
metology. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion to practice cosmetology except in a bona fide established 
beauty shop or school of cosmetology, wherein the requirements 
of the Board as to proper, sanitary, and exclusive practices of 
cosmetology are complied with: Provided, however, That a person 
may practice outside of such establishment under the direction 
and control of an owner or manager thereof under such regula- 
tions as the Board may provide: Provided further, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed to limit or repeal any 
existing rules, regulations, or laws relating to health or sanitation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. 

; DEFINITIONS 

Secrion 1. That the following words or phrases, unless the con- 
text clearly indicates otherwise, shall have the meanings ascribed 
to them in this section: 

(a) The word “cosmetology,” as used in this act, shall be defined 
and construed to mean any one or any combination of practices 
e e and usually, heretofore and hereafter, performed by, and 

wn as the occupation of, beauty culturists, or cosmeticians, or 


cosmetologists, or hairdressers, or of any other person holding him 


or herself out as practicing cosmetology by whatever designation 
and within the meaning of this act and in and upon whatever place 
or premises; and in particular “cosmetology” shall be defined and 
shall include, but otherwise not be limited thereby, the following 
or any one or a combination of practices, to wit: Arranging, dress- 
ing, ling, curling, waving, cleansing, cutting, removing, singeing, 
bleaching, coloring, or similar work, upon the hair of any person 
by any means, and with hands or mechanical or electrical apparatus 
or appliances, or by the use of cosmetic preparations, antiseptics, 
tonics, lotions, or creams, massaging, cleansing, stimulating, exer- 
cising, beautifying, or similar work, the scalp, face, neck, arms, 
bust, or upper part of the body, or manicuring the nails of any 
person, exclusive of such of the foregoing practices as come within 
the scope of the Healing Arts Practice Act in force in the District 
of Columbia at the time of the passage of this act. 

(b) Any place or premises, or part thereof, wherein or whereupon 
cosmetology or any of its practices are followed or taught, or any 
person therein or thereabouts practicing cosmetology, whether such 
Place is known or designated as a cosmetician, cosmetological or 
beauty shop, establishment, or school or whether the person is 
known or holds him or herself out as a cosmetician, cosmetologist, 
or beauty culturist, or by any other name or designation indicating 
that cosmetology is practiced or taught, shall be subject to the 
provision and within the meaning of this act. For the purpose of 
this act such place shall hereinafter be considered and referred to 
as a beauty shop or school of cosmetology, as the case may be, and 
the person practicing cosmetology therein, as a cosmetologist: 
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Provided, however, That any appropriate name herein mentioned 
may be used, but shall be displayed upon or over the entrance 
door or doors of such place designating it as a beauty shop or 
School of cosmetology within the meaning of this act. 

(c) A person who is engaged in learning or acquiring any or all 
practices of cosmetology, and while so learning, performs or assists 
in any of the practices of cosmetology, under the immediate su- 
pervision of a registered or licensed practitioner or instructor of 
cosmetology, shall be known as an apprentice or student of cos- 
metology and hereinafter referred to as a student. 

(d) Any person, not an apprentice or a student, following or 
practicing cosmetology, not owning or managing a beauty shop or 
school of cosmetology, shall be known as an operator cosmetologist 
and hereinafter referred to as an operator. 
le) Any person, being an operator, and managing, conducting, or 
owning a beauty shop or school of cosmetology, shall be known 
as a manager or managing cosmetologist and hereinafter referred 
to as a manager. 

(f) Any person being an operator and teaching cosmetology or 
any practices thereof in a school of cosmetology shall be known 
as an instructor of cosmetology and hereinafter referred to as an 
instructor. 

(g) Any person who engages only in the practice of manicur- 
ing the nails of any person shall be known as and hereinafter 
referred to as a manicurist. 

(h) The agent or employee of any manufacturer of beauty shop 
and cosmetological products and equipment employed by the said 
manufacturer for the purpose of conducting sales demonstrations, 
lectures, or expositions shall be known as a demonstrator and here- 
inafter referred to as such. 

(i) Whenever the word “Board” shall appear or be used, it shall 
ee and refer to the Board of Cosmetology as hereinafter pro- 
v 1 

BOARD OF COSMETOLOGY 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created the District of Columbia 
Board of Cosmetology, consisting of three members to be appointed 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia within 30 days 
after this act becomes effective. Each member of the Board shall 
be at least 25 years of age, shall have had at least 5 years’ prac- 
tical experience in the practices of cosmetology. shall be a citizen 
of the United States, and a resident of the District of Columbia. 
No member of the Board shall be a member of nor affiliated with 
any school of cosmetology while in office, nor shall any two mem- 
bers of said Board be graduates of the same school. 

(b) Each member of the Board shall serve a term of 3 years, 
and until his or her successor is appointed and qualified, except 
in the case of the first Board whose members shall serve 1, 2, and 
8 years, respectively, The members of the Board shall take the 
oath provided for public officers. Vacancies shall be filled by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the unexpired 
portion of the term of a member caused by death, resignation, or 
otherwise. The said Commissioners are hereby empowered to 
remove, after full hearing, any member of the Board for neglect of 
duty or any other just cause. 

(c) The members of the Board shall, annually, elect from among 
their number a president and also a treasurer, and shall annually 
appoint a secretary, who shall not be a member of the Board. 
The compensation of the Secretary, to be fixed by the Board, shall 
not exceed the sum of $3,000 per year, and shall be paid out of 
the funds received by it, and no part of such compensation shall 
be paid otherwise by the District of Columbia. Said Board shall 
haye a common seal, and the said treasurer shall give such bond 
for the faithful performance of his duties as the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia may deem necessary. Two members 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) The Board shall meet in the District of Columbia not less 
than four times during the year and at such other times as the 
Board may deem advisable. 

(e) The Board shall keep a record of its proceedings. It shall 
keep a register of applicants for certificates or licenses showing 
the name of the applicant, the name and location of his place of 
occupation or business, and whether the applicant was granted 
or refused a certificate or license. The books and records of the 
Board shall be prima-facie evidence of matters therein contained, 
shall constitute public records, and shall at all reasonable times 
be open for public inspection. 

REGULATION BY THE BOARD 

Src. 3. The Board is hereby empowered to make and enforce 
such rules and regulations, subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, as it deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 4. The Board shall have the power to refuse, revoke, or sus- 
pend licenses or certificates, after full hearing, on proof of viola- 
tion of any provisions of this act or the rules and regulations 
established by the Board under this act, and shall have the power 
to require the production of such books, records, and papers as it 
may desire, Before any certificate shall be suspended or revoked 
for any of the reasons contained in this section, the holder thereof 
shall have notice, in writing, of the charge or charges against him 
or her, and shall, at a day specified in said notice, which shall be 
at least 5 days after the service thereof, be given a public hearing 
with a full opportunity to produce testimony in his or her behalf. 
Any person whose certificate of registration has been so suspended 
or revoked may, after the expiration of 90 days, on application to 
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the Board, have the same reissued to him or her upon satisfactory 
proof that the disqualification has ceased. 
APPEAL FROM ACTION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. An appeal may be taken from any action of the Board 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the decision 
of the said Commissioners shall be final. 


PRACTICE OF COSMETOLOGY WITHOUT REGISTRATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any person in the District of 
Columbia to practice or teach cosmetology or manage a beauty 
shop, or to use or maintain any place for the practice or teaching 
of cosmetology for compensation, unless he or she shall have first 
obtained from the Board a certificate of registration as provided 
in this act. Nothing contained in this act, however, shall apply to 
or affect any person who is now actually engaged in any such oc- 
cupation, except as hereinafter provided. 


REQUIREMENTS TO PRACTICE 


Sec. 7. Before any person may practice or teach cosmetology or 
manage a beauty shop, such person shall file with the Board a 
written application for registration, accompanied by a health cer- 
tificate issued by a registered licensed physician of the District of 
Columbia, under oath, on a form which shall be prescribed and 
supplied by the Board, and such applicant shall submit satisfac- 
tory proof of the required age, educational qualifications, and be 
of good moral r, shall deposit with the said Board the 
registration fee, and pass an examination as to fitness to practice 
or teach cosmetology or manage a beauty shop, as hereinafter pro- 
vided in this act. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR EXAMINATION 


Sec. 8. No person shall be permitted by the Board to take an 
examination to receive a certificate as an operator unless such 
n shall be at least 16 years of age, of good moral character, 
received an education equivalent to the completion of the 


been 

hereinafter provided in this act: Provided, however, 
may permit a person to take an examination without the prior 
studentship or apprenticeship herein required if such person shall 
establish, to the satisfaction of the Board, that he or she has been 
an operator in the active practice of cosmetology for at least 24 
months within the 5 years next preceding the effective date of this 
act. No person shall be permitted to take an examination for a 
certificate to teach cosme or act as manager of a beauty shop 
unless such person shall be at least 18 years of age, of good moral 
character, has received an education equivalent to the completion 
of the eighth grade of elementary school, and either has had at 
least 3 years’ experience as an operator in a beauty shop or has 
served as such operator in a registered beauty shop for a period of 
not less than 6 months and shall have a in a registered 
school of cosmetology of not less than 2,000 hours, including the 
hours of study necessary to become an operator, The sufficiency 
of the qualifications of applicants fer admission to the examina- 
tion or for registration shall be determined by the Board, but the 
Board may delegate the authority to determine the sufficiency of 
such requirements to the secretary of the Board, subject to such 
provisions as the Board shall make for appeal to the Board. 


LIMITED CERTIFICATES 


Src. 9. A limited certificate of registration to manicure the nails 
only may be applied for and granted under all of the terms and 
conditions of this act, except that the examination therefor may 
be limited to such practice only and the required schooling shall be 
not less than 100 hours. A limited certificate of registration for 
any one or a combination of practices as license is applied for may 
be granted under all of the terms and conditions of this act, ex- 
cept that the examination therefor shall be limited to the subjects 
in question, and a proportionate number of hours of training as 
determined by the Board shall be required. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A SCHOOL OF COSMETOLOGY 


Sec. 10. No school of cosmetology shall be granted a certificate 
of registration uniess it shall attach to its staff as a consultant 
a person licensed by the District of Columbia to practice medicine 
and surgery or osteopathy and surgery and employ and maintain 
a sufficient number of competent instructors, registered as such, 
and shall possess apparatus and equipment sufficient for the 
proper and full teaching of all subjects of its curriculum which 
shall be as prescribed by the Board; shall keep a daily record of 
the attendance of each student, maintain regular class and instruc- 
tion hours, establish grades, and hold examinations before issuance 
of diplomas; and shall require a school term of training of not 
less than 1,500 hours within a period of not less than 8 months for 
a complete course comprising all or the majority of the practices 
of as provided in this act; and to include practical 
demonstrations and theoretical studies and study in sanitation, 
sterilization, and the use of antiseptics, cosmetics, and electrical 
appliances consistent with the practical and theoretical require- 
ments as applicable to cosmetology or any practice thereof, as pro- 
3 this e de, * than koin 
stru to each pupils, person, or corporation 
teaching any or all practices of cosmetology shall be required to 
comply with all provisions applying to schools of cosmetology 
within the meaning of this act. 


. upon the payment of the required fee: Provided, 
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STUDENT PRACTICE UPON THE PUBLIC FOR PAY PROHIBITED 

Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful for any school of cosmetology to 
permit its students to practice cosmetology upon the public under 
any circumstances except by way of clinical work upon persons 
willing to submit themselves to such practice after having first 
been properly informed that operator is a student, No school of 
cosmetology shall, directly or indirectly, charge any money what- 
soever for treatment by its students, or for materials used in such 
treatment, until such student shall have had at least 500 hours 
of training. 

PRACTICE IN BEAUTY SHOPS ONLY 

Sec. 12. It shall be unlawful for any person to practice cosmetol- 
ogy for pay in any place other than a registered beauty shop: 
Provided, That a registered operator may in an emergency furnish 
cosmetological treatments to persons in the mt or tem- 
porary residences of such persons by appointment, Every beauty 
shop shall have a manager, who shall have immediate charge and 
supervision over the operators practicing cosmetology. 
EXCEPTIONS TO EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS; PRESENT STUDENTS AND 

APPRENTICES 


Sec. 13. The Board may issue the certificate of registration re- 
quired by this act without an examination or compliance with the 
other requirements as to age or education to any person who has 
practiced or taught cosmetology or acted as a manager of a beauty 
shop or school of cosmetology in the District of Columbia for at 
least 6 months immediately prior to the passage of this act: Pro- 
vided, That such person shall make application to the Board for a 
certificate of registration within 90 days after the effective date of 
this act. Such application shall be accompanied by an affidavit 
of a registered licensed physician that the applicant was examined 
and is free from all cont and infectious diseases and the 
registration fee required by this act. Any person studying cosme- 
tology in a school of reer aE as an apprentice in a beauty 
shop in the District of Columbia at any time this act goes into 
plying with the reauiemants of tle net se te ak AUN eee 
p ents of act as to age and prel 
education: Provided, That such person shall make application to 
the Board for registration as a student or apprentice within 3 
months after this act goes into effect. Students, upon graduating 
from registered schools of cosmetology, may apply for and receive 
from the Board a temporary permit to practice as an operator until 
the next regular examination held by the Board under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

APPRENTICES IN BEAUTY SHOPS 

Src. 14. Any cosmetologist who is a beauty-shop owner and who 
is a holder of a teacher’s certificate may instruct apprentices: 
Provided, That there shall be no less than three licensed operators 
for each apprentice in any shop and there shall be no more than 
two apprentices in any shop, and provided such shop is not held 
out as a school of cosmetology. Such apprentices may apply for 
examination at the end of their apprenticeship at the next 3 Sod 
examination held by the Board and, if successful therein, be 
registered as operators. ed apprentices, upon completion 
of their required term of apprenticeship, may apply for and receive 
from the Board a temporary permit to practice as an operator until 
the next regular examination, 

DEMONSTRATORS 

Sec. 15. The agents or employees of manufacturers of beauty- 
shop and cosmetological products and equipment employed by the 
said manufacturers for the purpose of conducting sales demonstra- 
tions, lectures, or expositions shall be required to register with the 
Board within 3 days after such employment, The Board shall issue 
permits to such agents or employees for the purpose of permitting 
such persons to conduct sales demonstrations, lectures, and exposi- 
tions of beauty-shop and cosmetological products and equipment 
, however, That no 
charge of any kind, whether for materials used or services rendered, 
shall be made by the manufacturer, his agent or employee, for said 
services rendered or said materials used in connection with or inci- 
dental to the conduct of such sales demonstration, lecture, or ex- 
position. In the event of the termination of the employment of 
such agent or employee referred to in this section, the said em- 
ployer herein referred to shall immediately report such fact to 
the Board, and the permit of such person shall thereupon be can- 
celed and voided. No person canvassing the residents of the 
District of Columbia, in connection with the advertisement or sale 
or both of cosmetological products or equipment, shall be pèr- 
mitted to give practical demonstration of such products or equip- 
ment unless each such person or his agent shall first have procured 
from the Board a certificate of registration and a license so to 
demonstrate upon the payment of the required fee as hereinafter 
provided, 

RECIPROCITY 

Sec. 16. The Board may dispense with examinations of appli- 
cents as provided in this act and may grant a certificate of 
tration as 138 in this act in all cases where such applicants 
have complied with the requirements of another State, Territory 


or foreign country, state, or province, wherein the requirements 
for registration are substantially equal to those in force in the 
District of Columbia at the time of filing application for such cer- 
tificate, or upon due proof that such applicant has continuously 
engaged in the practices or occupation for which a license is applied 
for at least 5 years immediately prior to such 
the payment of the required fee. 


application and upon 
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CERTIFICATES OR LICENSES 


Sec. 17. If an applicant to examination to practice cosmetology 
passes such examination to the satisfaction of the Board, and has 
paid the required fee, and otherwise complies with the require- 
ments provided in this act, or an applicant otherwise for regis- 
tration, has paid the required fee and complies with the require- 
ments for registration as provided in this act, the Board shall 
issue a certificate or license, as the case may be, to that effect, 
signed by the president and secretary of the Board and attested 
by its seal. Such certificate or license shall be evidence that the 
person to whom it is issued is entitled to follow the practices, 
occupation, or occupations as an operator, manager, or instruc- 
tor, or own and maintain a beauty shop or school of cosmetology 
as stipulated therein and as prescribed in this act. Such certifi- 
cate or license shall be conspicuously displayed in his or her prin- 
cipal office, place of business, or employment. 

EXAMINATIONS 


Sec. 18. The examination of applicants for a license to practice 
under this act shall be conducted under the rules prescribed by 
the Board, and shall include both practical demonstrations and 
written or oral tests in reference to the practices for which a 
license is applied for and such related studies or subjects as the 
Board may determine necessary for the proper and efficient per- 
formance of such practices; and shall not be confined to any 
specific system or method; and such examination shall be con- 
sistent with a prescribed curriculum for a beauty school or school 
of cosmetology and the practical and theoretical requirements of 
the occupation of cosmetology as provided by this act. The Board 
shall hold public examinations on the second Tuesdays in Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October in the District of Columbia, at 
such hours as the Board shall prescribe. The Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are hereby authorized and directed to 
provide suitable quarters for such examinations. 


FEES 


Sec. 19. The initial registration fee for the issuance of a license, 
with or without examination, shall be as follows: $10 for owners, 
managers, and instructors; $5 for operators; $3 for manicurists; 
and $100 for schools of cosmetology. Annual renewal fees shall be 
$5 for owners, managers, and instructors; $3 for operators; $2 for 
manicurists; and $50 for schools of cosmetology. The fee for a 
temporary certificate for a student or an apprentice shall be $2. 
For the issuance of a certificate to a sales demonstrator or lecturer 
or to an itinerant demonstrator, canvassing the residents of the 
District of Columbia, the fee shall be $5. For the issuance of a 
certificate without examination to operators or instructors licensed 
in jurisdictions meeting the requirements of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or to those who furnish satisfactory proof that they have 
been engaged elsewhere in the occupation of cosmetology for a 
period of 5 years, the initial fee for a certificate of registration 
shall be $15. On failure to pass an examination the fees shall not 
be returned to the applicant but within the year after such failure 
he or she may present himself or herself and be again examined 
without the payment of an additional fee. Out of the fees paid 
the Board there shall be defrayed all expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, together with a fee of $10 per 
day for each member of the Board and the actual and necessary 
expenses incurred for each day he may be actually engaged upon 
business pertaining to his official duties as such Board member: 
Provided, That such expenses shall in no event exceed the total 
of receipts: Provided further, That at the close of each fiscal year 
any funds unexpended in excess of the sum of $1,000 shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia. 


PERSONS CALLED TO AID OF BOARD 


Sec. 20. The Board may call to its aid any person or persons 
of established reputation and known ability in the practices as 
provided in this act for the purpose of conducting examinations, 
inspections, and investigations of any or all persons, firms, or 
corporations affected by this act. Such aid or aids shall not be 
connected with any school teaching cosmetology. Any person 
called by the Board to its aid as provided herein shall receive for 
his or her services not more than $10 for each day employed in 
the actual discharge of his or her official duties, and his or her 
actual and necessary expenses incurred, to be paid in the same 
manner as herein provided for the payment of compensation and 
expenses of members of the Board. 

SANITARY RULES 


Sec. 21. The sanitary regulations for the control of beauty 
shops and manicuring establishments in the District of Columbia 
shall be such as are now in force or which may from time to time 
be promulgated by the Health Department of the District of 
Columbia, which said department shall have full and complete 
charge of the enforcement of said sanitary regulations. It shall 
be unlawful for the owner or manager of any beauty shop or 
school of cosmetology to permit any person to sleep in or use for 
residential purposes any room used wholly or in part as a beauty 
shop or school of cosmetology. It shall be unlawful for any 


person, firm, or corporation to practice cosmetology except in a 
bona fide established beauty shop or school of cosmetology. 
wherein the requirements of the Board as to proper, sanitary, and 
exclusive practices of cosmetology are complied with: Provided, 
however, That a person may practice outside of such establish- 
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ment under the direction and control of an owner or manager 
thereof under such regulations as the Board may provide: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to limit or repeal any existing rules, regulations, or laws 
relating to health or sanitation. 

HEARING MAY BE HELD BY ANY MEMBER 


Sec. 22. Any investigation, inquiry, or hearing which the Board 
is empowered by law to hold or undertake may be held or under- 
taken by or before any member or members of said Board and 
shall be deemed to be the finding or order of said Board when 
approved and confirmed by it. 


TEMPORARY LICENSES 


Sec. 23. The Board may issue a tem license to any per- 
son who otherwise is subject to examination, as provided in this 
act, upon documen or other satisfactory evidence that the 
applicant therefor has the ni qualifications to practice any 
one or any combination of practices of cosmetology for which a 
temporary license is applied for: Provided, however, That such 
application for a temporary license is accompanied by an appli- 
cation for an examination as provided in this act and the neces- 
sary fee therefor and a fee of $2 for such temporary license. 
Such temporary license shall remain in force until the next 
regular meeting of the Board at which examinations are held and 
no longer. Two such temporary licenses may not be issued to the 
Same person. Each temporary license shall state the date of 
expiration and the temporary license shall after such date be void 
and of no effect. 


TO WHOM THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT SHALL NOT APPLY 


Sec. 24, Nothing in this act shall prohibit service in case of 
emergency, or domestic administration, without compensation, 
nor services by persons authorized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia to practice medicine, surgery, dentistry, chiropody, 
osteopathy, or chiropractic, nor services by barbers, insofar as their 
usual and ordinary vocation and profession is concerned, when 
engaged in any of the following practices, namely: Arranging, 
cleansing, cutting, or singeing the hair of any person; or in mas- 
saging, cleansing, stimulating, exercising, or similar work, the 
scalp, face, or neck of any person, with the hands, or with me- 
chanical or electrical apparatus or appliances, or by the use of 
cosmetic preparations, antiseptics, tonics, lotions, or creams; nor 
shall anything in this act apply to the practice of physiotherapy 
or massaging, stimulating, or exercising of the head, neck, arms, 
bust, or upper part of the body, when done for purposes of health 
and hygiene rather than for cosmetic purposes. 

RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 

Sec. 25. The certificates of registration issued in the year in 
which this act goes into effect shall expire as of April 15, 1938. 
Thereafter certificates shall be issued for no longer than 1 year. 
All certificates shall expire on the 15th day of April next suc- 
ceeding unless renewed for the next year. Certificates may be 
renewed by application made prior to the 15th day of April of 
each year accompanied by a health certificate in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 7 and the payment of the renewal fees provided 
in this act. The holder of an expired certificate or license may 
have within 3 years of the date of expiration the certificate re- 
stored upon the payment of the required renewal fee and satisfac- 
tory proof of his or her qualifications to assume practice or 
occupation. 

PENALTIES 


Src, 26. (a) Any person who shall violate or aid or abet in violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $300 or imprisonment in the workhouse of the 
District of Columbia for not more than 6 months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

(b) Any operator, manager, instructor, student, or apprentice 
who shall practice the occupation of cosmetology while knowingly 
suffering from contagious or infectious disease, or who shall know- 
ingly serve any person afflicted with such disease, shall be 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $300 or imprisonment in the workhouse 
of the District of Columbia for not more than 6 months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

PROSECUTIONS 

Sec, 27, It shall be the duty of the corporation counsel, or one 
of his assistants, to prosecute in the name of the District of Colum- 
bia all violations of the provisions of this act. 

EFFECT OF PARTIAL INVALIDITY OF ACT 

Sec. 28. Each section of this act, and every part of each section, 
is hereby declared to be independent of every other, and the hold- 
ing of any section or part thereof to be void or ineffective for any 
cause shall not be deemed to affect any other section or part 
thereof. 

REPEAL 


Src. 29. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to provide 
for the examination and licensing of those engaging in the 
practice of cosmetology in the District of Columbia.” 


The bill (S. 2344) to provide for the regulation of the 
sale of certain securities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and the trust indentures under which the same are 
issued, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO TOWN OF MONTGOMERY, W. VA. 


The bill (S. 1694) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey to the town of Montgomery, W. Va., a certain tract 
of land was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May we have an explanation of the 
bill? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the object of the bill is to 
authorize the Government to convey by quitclaim deed to 
the town of Montgomery, W. Va., certain land for park and 
recreational purposes. The land in question was formerly 
used in connection with the operation of a lock and dam 
in the Kanawha River; but the construction of a new and 
modern lock and dam at a point about 2 miles below 
Montgomery has rendered the old instrumentalities not 
only superfluous but useless. The War Department has 
approved the bill, subject to an amendment which is en- 
tirely acceptable to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that explanation, I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, S. 1694, authorizing the Secretary of War 
to convey to the town of Montgomery, W. Va., a certain 
tract of land, which had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on 
page 4, line 3, after the word “meridian”, to insert: 


There is expressly excepted and reserved to the United States 
of America the perpetual right to flood such part of the herein- 
before-described tract of land as may be necessary from time to 
time in the interests of navigation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to convey by quitclaim deed to the town of Montgomery, 
W. Va., subject to the condition specified in section 2 of this 
act, the following described tract of land situated on the left or 
south bank of the Kanawha River at lock and dam No. 2, town of 
Montgomery, Cabin Creek District, Kanawha County, State of West 
Virginia, and more specifically described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone monument near the top of the bank of the 
Kanawha River, which monument is north 87°32’ east 303.86 feet 
from United States Engineer t bench mark No. 114, 
said bench mark being a brass pin in the coping near the north- 
west corner of the abutment of said dam No. 2; thence south 
0°30’ west 140 feet to a stone monument which is south 6727“ east 
$29.57 feet from said bench mark No. 114; thence south 83°30’ west 
151 feet to a stone monument which is south 47°4’ east 210.64 feet 
from said berich mark No. 114; thence south 6°30’ east 200 feet to 
a stone monument at the north boundary of the right-of-way of 
the e & Ohio Railway, said stone monument being also 
north 33°34’ east 152.6 feet from the northeast corner of a con- 
crete block garage; thence along the north boundary of the 
right-of-way of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, south 87°50’ 
west 371 feet to an iron im the bed of Morris Creek, said 
iron pipe being north 42°51’. west 36.62 feet from the northwest 
corner of the bridge seat on the east abutment of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway bridge Morris Creek; thence along the 
creek bed north 11°20’ east 205 feet to an iron pipe; thence north 
87°10’ west 470 feet to an iron pipe; thence north 33° west 270 
feet to the low-water line of the Kanawha River; thence, along 
the low-water line, south 79°15’ east 547.65 feet to a point 
opposite the mouth of Morris Creek; thence, further along said 
low-water line, north 14°8’ west 199.15 feet; thence, further along 
the low-water line, south 89 55“ east 789.10 feet; thence south 
2 10 west 140 feet to an iron pipe near the top of the bank of 
the river; thence south 81°10’ west 200 feet to the place of be- 
ginning; containing 8.3 acres, more or less. All bearings given 
refer to magnetic meridian used in deeds referred to subsequently, 
which meridian was 0°47’ west of north of the true meridian. 
There is expressly excepted and reserved to the United States 
of America the perpetual right to flood such part of the herein- 
before-described tract of land as may be necessary from time to 
time in the interests of navigation. 
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The land hereinbefore described 
three 


Ë 
: 
do 
i 


Co., and recorded in deed book 39, 
page 337, of the records of Kanawha County; and another, dated 
August 20, 1888, for 1.508 acres from William Rigg and Emily G. 
Rigg, his wife, and recorded in deed book 48, page 557, of the 
records of Kanawha County. 

Sec. 2, The tract of land authorized to be conveyed by the first 
section of this act shall be used by the grantee for the purpose of 
a public park and recreational site and for similar and related 


conveyance of such tract of land 
condition that if the grantee shall cease to 
such tract of land for such purposes, or shall alienate or attem 
to alienate such tract of land, title thereto shall reyert to 
United States. 


NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY, MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, AND TENNESSEE 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6652) to 


provide for the administration and maintenance of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States of Mississippi, Ala- 


8882 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 
wae PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 3, after the word 
“lands”, it is proposed to insert the following: 

(except that where small parcels of Government-owned lands 
would otherwise be isolated, or where topographic conditions or 
scenic requirements are such that bridges, ditches, cuts, fills, park- 
ing overlooks, and landscape develo t could not reasonably be 
confined to a width of 200 feet, the said maximum may be in- 
creased to such width as may be necessary, with the written 
2 of the Department or agency having jurisdiction over such 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I send to the desk another amend- 
ment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. $ 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3 it is proposed to insert a 
new section, numbered 2, as follows: 

In the administration of the Natchez Trace Parkway the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may issue revocable licenses or permits for 
rights-of-way over, across, and upon parkway lands, or for the 
use of parkway lands by the owners or lessees of adjacent lands, for 
such purposes and under such nondiscriminatory terms, regula- 
tions, and conditions as he may determine to be not inconsistent. 
with the use of such Iands for parkway purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I inquire what is the 
purpose of that amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The purpose of the amendment is to 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to grant necessary 
rights-of-way to public utilities across the parkway. It 
accomplishes the same purpose as the language stricken out 
but with a restriction which the committee deemed to be 
essential. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


CAPE HENRY MEMORIAL IN FORT STORY, VA. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 243) to provide for the 
transfer of the Cape Henry Memorial site in Fort Story, 
Va., to the Department of the Interior was considered, 
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ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Whereas the Colonial National Historical Park (formerly the 
Colonial National Monument) established under the act of Con- 
gress approved July 3, 1930, includes Jamestown, Yorktown, and 
Williamsburg; and 

Whereas the Jamestown colonists who established the first per- 
manent English settlement in America first landed and set up a 
cross on April 26, 1607, at the First Landing Dune in Fort Story, 
Cape Henry, Virginia, which is now a shrine marked by a cross 
memorial: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized in his 
discretion, subject to such terms and conditions as he may deem 
essential for the protection of military interests, to transfer to the 
Secretary of the Interior such part of the Fort Story Military Res- 
ervation, Cape Henry, Virginia, as the Secretary of War may select, 
but not to exceed an area of 100 feet square, as a proposed site 
for the Cape Henry Memorial (First Landing Dune), including the 
site on which the Daughters of the American Colonies have here- 
tofore erected a monument under authority of the War Depart- 
ment. The Secretary of the Interior, through the National Park 
Service, shall exercise jurisdiction over and maintain such site and 
memorial as a part of the Colonial National Historical Park, under 
the provisions of the act establishing the National Park Service, 
approved August 25, 1916, as amended and supplemented: Pro- 
vided, That the use of any property transferred under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to the paramount needs of 
national defense. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
SARATOGA NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, N. Y. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4852) to 
provide for the creation of the Saratoga National Historical 
Park in the State of New York, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, with amendments in section 1, on page 1, line 2, after 
the word “the”, to strike out ‘military battlefield area and 
other areas of Colonial and Revolutionary War interest at and 
in the vicinity of Saratoga, N. Y., as shall be designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, in the exercise of his discretion, as 
necessary or desirable for national historical park purposes, 
shall have been vested in the United States, such areas shall 
be, and they are hereby, established, dedicated”, and insert 
“area at Saratoga, N. Y., whereon was fought the Battle of 
Saratoga during the War of the Revolution, shall have been 
vested in the United States, such area shall be, and it is 
hereby, established, dedicated”; on page 2, line 5, after the 
word “such”, to strike cut “areas” and insert “area”; in 
line 6, after the word “include”, to strike out “at least”; in 
line 7, after the words “New York”, to insert “and any addi- 
tional lands in the immediate vicinity thereof which the 
Secretary of the Interior may, within 6 months after ap- 
proval of this act, designate as necessary or desirable for 
the purposes of this act”, so as to make the section read: 

That when title to all the lands, structures, and other property 
in the area at Saratoga, N. Y., whereon was fought the Battle of 
Saratoga during the War of the Revolution, shall have been 
vested in the United States, such area shall be, and it is hereby, 
established, dedicated, and set apart as a public park for the 
benefit and inspiration of the people and shall be known as the 
Saratoga National Historical Park: Provided, That such area shall 
include that part of the Saratoga Battlefield now belonging to the 
State of New York and any additional lands in the immediate 
vicinity thereof which the Secretary of the Interior may, within 


6 months after the approval of this act, designate as necessary 


or desirable for the purposes of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 2, page 2, line 14, 
after the word “land”, to strike out “and/or”; in the same 
line, after the word “and”, to strike out “so forth” and insert 
“other property”; and at the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
“and/or” and insert “or”, so as to read: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to accept donations of land, interests in land, build- 
ings, structures, and other property within the boundaries of 
said historical park as determined and fixed hereunder and dona- 
tions of funds for the purchase or maintenance thereof, the title 
and evidence of title to lands acquired to be satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 21, after the 
word “reasonable”, to strike out “otherwise by condemnation 
under the provisions of the act of August 1, 1888, such 
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tracts of land within the said historical park as may be 
necessary for the completion thereof”, so as to make the 
proviso read: 

Provided, That he may acquire on behalf of the United States, 
out of any donated funds, by purchase when purchasable at prices 
deemed by him reasonable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the amendment 
which has just been stated was made by the committee 
through inadvertence. I spoke to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manongy] about it. He asked me to speak 
to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Apams], the chairman 
of the committee, but I am going to ask the Senate to dis- 
agree to the amendment. Then, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado has any objection, I will not resist a motion to recon- 
sider so that the matter may be given further consideration 

The reason I am asking that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment is that this bill does not carry any appropria- 
tion; the money which is to be used for acquiring land will 
be donated. There are funds now available for that pur- 
pose. There has been great activity in this matter for a 
long time. I myself had some modest part init. The State 
has acquired much of the land, and that is to be donated 
to the Federal Government. Then, there have also been 
accumulated the funds which I have mentioned for the 
purchase of land. This amendment would prohibit the 
Park Service from condemning land if there should be too 
high a price placed upon it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand the Senator’s idea is 
that under the language of the amendment condemnation 
would be resorted to only for the purpose of making effec- 
tive the use of donated funds? : 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. I think the committee 
had the other idea. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With that understanding, the action 
which the Senator suggests will be perfectly satisfactory to 
me. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. I ask that there be inserted 
a statement of the Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior confirming what I have said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, April 26, 1938. 
Memorandum for the Solicitor: 
(Attention of Mr. S. 


peck.) 

Re H. R. 4852. To provide for the creation of the Saratoga Na- 
tional Historical Park in the State of New York, and for other 
purposes, 

This bill has passed the House and on April 21 was reported out 
by the Senate Public Lands Committee with certain amendments. 
These amendments are satisfactory to this Service with the ex- 
ception that the condemnation authority on page 2, lines 21, 22, 23, 
and 24 has been eliminated from the bill by the committee. This 
authority is essential for the purpose of enabling this Department 
to acquire these lands with donated funds. Otherwise, it is pos- 
sible that we may not be in a position to use donated money in 
this manner, which will hamper the completion of the park. 

Arno B. CAMMERER, Director. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 2, beginning in 
line 21. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys was to strike out section 4, as follows: 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

DETAIL OF OFFICERS TO GENERAL STAFF CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3843) to 
remove certain inequitable requirements for eligibility for 
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detail as a member of the General Staff Corps which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 5 of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 166), as amended 
by the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 759), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. General Staff Corps: The General Staff Corps shall con- 
sist of the Chief of Staff, fhe War Department General Staff, and 
the General Staff with troops. The War Department General Staff 
shall consist of the Chief of Staff and 4 assistants to the Chief of 
Staff selected by the President from the general officers of the line, 
and 88 other officers of grades not below that of captain. The 
General Staff with troops shall consist of such number of officers 
not below the grade of captain as may be necessary to perform the 
General Staff duties of the headquarters of Territorial subdivisions, 
appropriate installations, General Headquarters, armies, army corps, 
divisions, General Headquarters Air Force, brigades, and similar 
units, and as military attachés abroad. In time of, peace the detail 
of an officer as a member of the General Staff Corps shall be for a 
period of 4 years, unless sooner relieved.” 

Sec, 2. That the second paragraph of section 5 of the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 166), as amended by the act of 
Sta 22, 1922 (42 Stat. 1032), be, and the same is hereby, 
rescinded. 


Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator from Texas explain what is proposed by this bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, under present law, to be 
eligible for detail to the General Staff Corps, an officer must 
be a graduate of the Command and General Staff School. 
To be eligible for assignment to the War Department General 
Staff an officer must, in addition, be a graduate of the Army 
War College. The legal effect of the enactment into law of 
Senate bill 3843 will be to allow the War Department, in 
selecting officers for detail to the General Staff Corps and to 
the War Department General Staff, to consider nongraduates 
of the Command and General Staff School and the Army War 
College as well as graduates of those schools, Accommoda- 
tions at the Command and General Staff School and the 
Army War College are such that all officers do not have the 
opportunity of attending those schools. Many officers, there- 
fore, during their entire Army career, no matter how well 
qualified and capable, are barred under the present system 
from detail to the General Staff Corps or assignment to the 
War Department General Staff. Although the War Depart- 
ment recognizes fully the educational value of its schools, 
the Department points out that using graduation from such 
schools as a prerequisite to considering an officer for assign- 
ment to General Staff duty is illogical, unfair, and not in 
the best interests of the Service. This measure will occasion 
the Government no additional expense; it does not change 
present Jaw limiting a tour of General Staff duty to 4 years; 
and it does not change present law requiring service with 
troops during a prescribed period immediately preceding as- 
signment to General Staff duty. The bill is recommended 
favorably by the War Department, a hearing was held by 
the committee, and the measure has been favorably reported 
by the Military Affairs Committee, with a recommendation 
that it be passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the bill do nothing more than to 
give the Secretary of War and the President the right to 
appoint such officers—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Such officers. as are nongraduates of 
the schools, to which I have referred, as well as the gradu- 
ates of such schools. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Nongraduates or such officers as they 
may please to the General Staff Corps? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; the bill democratizes the General 
Staff. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THIRD PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 284) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the expenses of participation by the United 
States in the Third Pan American Highway Conference, was 


ae 
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considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
Third Pan American Highway Conference, to be held in Chile dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1939, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, without reference to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended; stenographic reporting, 
translating, and other services, by contract if deemed necessary, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 41, sec. 5); rent; traveling expenses; purchase of 
books, documents, newspapers, and periodicals; official cards; print- 
ing and binding; entertainment; local transportation; and such 
other expenses as may be authorized by the Secretary of State, 
including the reimbursement of other appropriations from which 
Meee may have been made for any of the purposes herein 
specified, 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF GEODESY AND GEOPHYSICS 


The joint resolution (S. J, Res. 285) to authorize and 
request the President of the United States to invite the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its 
seventh general assembly in the United States during the 
calendar year 1939, and to invite foreign governments to 
participate in that general assembly; and to authorize an 
appropriation to assist in meeting the expenses necessary 
for participation by the United States in the meeting, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and is hereby, authorized 
and requested to invite the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics to hold its seventh general assembly in the United 
States during the calendar year 1989, and to invite foreign govern- 
ments to participate in that general assembly. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the ex- 
penses of organizing and holding the seventh general assembly 
of the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; com- 
munication services; stenographic and other services by contract 
if deemed necessary without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec, 5); travel expenses; local trans- 
portation; hire of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; 
rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; printing and 
binding; entertainment; official cards; purchase of newspapers and 
periodicals; necessary books and documents; stationery; member- 
ship badges; and such other expenses as may be actually and 
necessarily incurred by the Government of the United States by 
reason of observance of appropriate courtesies in connection there- 
with, and such other expenses as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of State, including the reimbursement of other appropria- 
tion from which payments have been made for any of the pur- 
poses herein specified, 


DETAIL OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES TO SERVICE UNDER 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


The bill (S. 3804) authorizing the temporary detail of 
United States employees, possessing special qualifications, 
to governments of American republics and the Philippines, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that 
the bill just stated by title is identical with Calendar No. 
1758, being House bill 10193. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think the bill should be 
explained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, Senate bill 3804 is an 
administration bill sent to the Senate by the State Depart- 
ment and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The bill as it came to the Senate followed the act of May 
19, 1926, as amended, authorizing the Government to detail 
military officers to the American republics for the purpose of 
instruction when they were invited by such governments to 
undertake such work. 

The law applying to military officers allows the American 
republics to which military officers of the United States are 
detailed for the purpose of giving instruction to receive com- 
pensation from such foreign governments. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee were unanimously opposed to the theory 
that an officer of our Government should receive compen- 
sation from any other government; in fact, the constitutional 
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question was raised. But, without regard to the constitu- 
tional question, the policy was disapproved of. 

It is, however, a burden upon any officer to be sent away 
from his home to some southern country without additional 
compensation; but such compensation should be paid in the 
Giscretion of the President in the event he is assigned or 
detailed to such foreign country. Therefore this bill, pre- 
pared’ by the State Department, follows the law with regard 
to the detail of military officers except that it allows the 
Government to detail civilian experts to any of the American 
republics. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what is meant by the term “experts”? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am referring to civilian experts such 
as officials in the Department of Agriculture who are pro- 
ficient in various lines. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to hear the Senator speak, 
but I am going to object to the bill when he concludes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will make my speech anyway, then. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not mean to be offensive; I am 
entertained by the Senator’s speech, but I am not for the 
bill. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Nevada what are nonmilitary experts, such as those 
of the Department of Agriculture, to do when detailed for 
service in other countries? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Of course, the Senator is familiar with 
the experts who are detailed to South American countries 
for the purpose of delivering lectures and affording instruc- 
tion when they are invited to do so. 

We are informed by the State Department, by Mr. Messer- 
smith, and others who appeared before the committee, that 
there are today requests from Puerto Rico and some of the 
Central American countries, and South American countries, 
I believe, for experts from the Bureau of Entomology. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, Puerto Rico is a part of the United 
States. We can send anybody we want to send to Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Apparently the Department does not 
think so. I do not know whether or not they can do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They can. A flock of officials from the 
departments go to Europe in the summer on Government 
travel pay, and no one knows what they are doing over there 
except having a good time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We will eliminate Puerto Rico, but there 
are requests from Central and South American governments 
for some of the experts of the Department of Agriculture, 

for instance, experts of the Bureaus of Entomology and 
Plant Industry, to go to those countries and aid them in 
various kinds of investigations having to do with plant lice 
and other pests. The help is needed right away; and our 
Government is perfectly willing to have our experts sent 
down there, providing they can be sent under authority, and 
that they will not receive any compensation from the foreign 
governments; but if a foreign government decides to com- 
pensate our Government, the Government may accept the 
compensation, though the officer cannot accept it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, 
would this bill apply to Canada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it would not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that some of the officials 
of our Department of Agriculture spend all their summers 
at Government expense in Canada, investigating such mat- 
ters as pine blister rust, and bugology of various kinds and 
descriptions, and I am just wondering whether or not the 
bill will enable a lot of people to enjoy vacations at Govern- 
ment expense? I hope that that would not be the case 
under the bill of the Senator from Nevada. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to say that I do not think this is 


at all a trivial matter, or I should not be presenting it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, I am sure of that. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Nor do I think it is a trivial matter to 
accept the invitation of the Latin American republics to 
detail some of our military officers to aid them in instruct- 


ing students at their colleges in modern military methods 
and strategy. I know that every country in Europe today is 
very anxious to detail its officers to these countries, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit a statement 
at that point, I entirely agree with the Senator. I see no 
objection to that. I am very glad, however, that the com- 
mittee has stricken out the provision which allowed our 
officers to be paid by another government, because I do not 
think that ought to be done under any circumstances. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And at the next session of Congress I 
think the provision now in the law with regard to military 
officers should also be stricken out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It should. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That, however, is a matter for the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to consider. 

As to the matter now before the Senate, it is only a 
courtesy which we are extending to the Latin American 
republics. We have in our Agricultural Department experts 
who are supposed to have had every opportunity to study the 
extermination of plant-life pests. Some of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries have not those experts. If we can afford to 
detail some experts to those countries when they are invited, 
we desire to send them down to aid the countries in the ex- 
termination of the pests, and to aid them by means of lectures 
before their agricultural colleges and departments with re- 
gard to methods of extermination. The experts undoubtedly 
will be designated by the Department of Commerce, but their 
appointment must be authorized by the State Department, 
because we are now pursuing the policy of having the State 
Department approve all these details to foreign countries. 

It seems to me the matter is one of great importance. I 
know the State Department is very anxious to have the 
measure passed, so that it may accept the invitation of the 
countries in question to aid them in their fight against pests 
affecting plant life. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nevada a question. ‘This measure has no relation, then, 
to any military or naval conditions? 

Mr. PITTMAN. None whatever. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

A. R. WICKHAM 

The bill (H. R. 5056) for the relief of A. R. Wickham was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

J. F. STINSON 

The bill (H. R. 4340) for the relief of J. F. Stinson was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FLORIDIAN PRESS OF JACKSONVILLE, INC. 

The bill (H. R. 4564) for the relief of the Floridian Press 
of Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SHELBA JENNINGS 

The bill (H. R. 7500) for the relief of Shelba Jennings was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. i 

JOE F. PEDLICHEK 

The bill (H. R. 7521) for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EULA SCRUGGS 

The bill (H. R. 7601) for the relief of Eula Scruggs was 

considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
FRANK SCOFIELD 
The bill (H. R. 7796) for the relief of Frank Scofield was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION RELATIVE TO EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States relative to equal 
Tights for men and women was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the joint resolu- 
tion be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 3192) to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Montana was announced as next in order. 
Mr, KING. Let the bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
TERMS OF DISTRICT COURT AT HUTCHINSON, KANS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3373) to 
provide for holding terms of the district court of the United 
States at Hutchinson, Kans., which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 10, after the word “November”, to insert “when 
suitable rooms and accommodations for holding terms of the 
court shall be provided at Hutchinson free of cost to the 
United States or a Federal building containing such suitable 
rooms and accommodations shall be erected at such place”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 82 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended, as reads “terms of the district court for the 
second division shall be held at Wichita on the second Mondays 
in March and September” is amended to read as follows: “terms 
of the district court for the second division shall be held at 
Wichita on the second Mondays in March and September, and at 
Hutchinson on the second Monday in June and the first Monday 
in November, when suitable rooms and accommodations for hold- 
ing terms of the court shall be provided at Hutchison free of cost 
to the United States or a Federal building containing such suitable 
rooms and accommodations shall be erected at such place.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8565) defining the compensation of persons 
holding positions as deputy clerks and commissioners of 
United States district courts and for other purposes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 457) to amend secs. 1 and 6 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had a number of com- 
munications with respect to this measure which call for 
further examination. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly with- 
hold his request for postponement for a moment? 

Mr. KING. I withhold it. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator, of course, has the right to ob- 
ject to the present consideration of the bill. He is also en- 
titled to a reasonable time within which to determine whether 
he will oppose it or support it. But this measure is im- 
portant, and I am impelled to inform the able Senator from 
Utah that at the earliest appropriate time an effort will be 
made to take it up by motion if unanimous consent for its 
consideration cannot be obtained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 


TERM OF DISTRICT COURT AT KALISPELL, MONT, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3204) to 
amend section 92 of the Judicial Code to provide for a term 
of court at Kalispell, Mont., which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, on page 
1, line 10, after the word “court”, to strike out Provided, 
That” and insert “when”; in line 11, after the word “holding”, 
to insert “terms of the”; on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“Kalispell”, to strike out “are furnished free of all expense” 
and insert “shall be provided free of cost’’; and in line 3, 
after the words “United States”, to insert “or a Federal 
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building containing such suitable rooms and accommoda- 
tions shall be erected at such places”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 92 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 92. The State of Montana shall constitute one judicial 
district, to be known as the district of Montana. Terms of the 
district court shall be held at Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Lewis- 
town, Billings, Missoula, Glasgow, Havre, Miles City, Livingston, 
and Kalispell at such times as may be fixed by rule of such court 
when suitable rooms and accommodations for holding terms of 
the court at Lewistown, Livingston, Havre, and Kalispell shall be 
provided free of cost to the United States, or a Federal building 
containing such suitable rooms and accommodations shall be 
erected at such places. Causes, civil and criminal, may be trans- 
ferred by the court or a judge thereof from any sitting place desig- 
nated above to any other sitting place thus designated, when the 
convenience of the parties or the ends of justice would be pro- 
moted by the transfer; and any interlocutory order may be made 
by the court or judge thereof in either place.” 


The amendments were agreed to. j 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 622) authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim October 11, 1938, General 
Pulaski's Memorial Day for the observance and commemo- 
ration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the word “authorized”, 
to strike out “and directed”, so as to make the joint resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States is au- 
thorized to issue a proclamation calling upon officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United States on all gov- 
ernmental buildings on October 11, 1938, and inviting the people 
of the United States to observe the day in schools and churches, 
or other suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies in com- 
memoration of the death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The-amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE—APPEAL TO CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3469) to 
amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, as amended, which 
had been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, after line 6, to strike out: 


“Third, In the District Court for Alaska or any division thereof, 


in all cases; in the District Court for the Virgin Islands, in all . 


civil cases wherein the Constitution or a statute or treaty of the 
United States or any authority exercised thereunder is involved; 
in all other civil cases wherein the value in controversy, exclusive 
of interest and costs, exceeds $1,000; in all criminal cases, and in 
all habeas corpus proceedings; and in the District Court of the 
Canal Zone in the cases and modes prescribed in sections 61 and 
62, title 7, Canal Zone Code (48 Stat. 1122).” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(a) The circuit courts of appeal shall have appellate juris- 
diction to review by appeal final decisions— 5 

“First. In the district courts, in all cases save where a direct 
review of the decision may be had in the Supreme Court under 
section 238. 

“Second. In the United States District Courts for Hawaii and for 
Puerto Rico, in all cases, 

“Third. In the District Court for the District of Alaska, or any 
division thereof, and in the District Court of the Virgin Islands, 
in all cases; and in the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone in the cases and modes prescribed in sec- 
tions 61 and 62, title 7, Canal Zone Code (48 Stat. 1122). 

“Fourth. In the Supreme Courts of the Territory of Hawali and 
of Puerto Rico, in all cases, civil or criminal, wherein the Consti- 
tution or a statute or treaty of the United States or any authority 
exercised thereunder is involved; in all other civil cases wherein 
the value in controversy, exclusive of interests and costs, exceeds 
$5,000, and in all habeas corpus proceedings. 

“Fifth. In the United States Court for China, in all cases.“ 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That p ph “Third” of subsection (a) of 


aragral 
section 128 of the Judicial Code, as amended (43 Stat. 936; U. S.C, 
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5 28, sec. 225 (a)), be, and it is hereby, amended to read as 
‘ollows: 

“(a) The circuit courts of appeal shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion to review by appeal final decisions— 

“First. In the district courts, in all cases save where a direct 
2 ong decision may be had in the Supreme Court under 
section 8 

“Second. In the United States District Courts for Hawaii and for 
Puerto Rico, in all cases. 

“Third. In the District Court for the District of Alaska, or any 
division thereof, and in the District Court of the Virgin Islands, 
in all cases; and in the United States District Court for the 
District of the Canal Zone in the cases and modes prescribed in 
sections 61 and 62, title 7, Canal Zone Code (48 Stat. 1122). 

“Fourth. In the Supreme Courts of the Territory of Hawaii and 
of Puerto Rico, in all cases, civil or criminal, wherein the Con- 
stitution or a statute or treaty of the United States or any author- 
ity exercised thereunder is involved; in all other civil cases wherein 
the value in controversy, exclusive of interests and costs, exceeds 
$5,000, and in all habeas corpus proceedings. 

“Fifth. In the United States Court for China, in all cases.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, the enactment of the bill is 
recommended by the Attorney General. Its only purpose is 
this: 

Under the law, as it now stands, in Alaska and in the 
Virgin Islands there is no right of appeal for cases involving 
less than $1,000. Anyone who has a case in the United 
States District Court in Alaska or in the Virgin Islands has 
no right of appeal unless more than $1,000 is involved. The 
Attorney General has recommended that in those two in- 
stances the act be amended to give a right of appeal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3606) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, by amending certain provisions of part II of 
said act, otherwise known as the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, 
was. announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May we have an explanation of the bill? 
If not, let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7711) to amend the act approved June 19, 
1934, entitled “the Communications Act of 1934,” was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7187) to 
amend section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may we have an explanation 
of this bill? I have had no time to read it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as the report indicates, all 
but four banks in the United States now have removed the 
double liability of stockholders. All of our national banks 
have removed it, as have most of the State banks. The bill 
simply provides that all the banks shall be placed on the 
same level; that when the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration are subrogated to a depositor’s claim, they shall be 
subrogated only to the extent of single liability rather than 
double liability, so as to put all banks upon an equal basis. 
Every State except four now has removed the double liability. 

Mr. KING. The enactment of the bill will not militate in 
any way against independent banks? 

Mr. WAGNER. Oh, absolutely not. It is desired by the 
banks. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported 
by the committee will be stated. 
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The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“subsection”, to strike out “(1)” and insert “(1)”; and on 
page 2, line 15, after the words “after the”, to strike out 
“enactment of this act, the Corporation shall waive in favor 
of any person only against whom stockholders’ liability may 
be asserted any claim to recover from such person on ac- 
count of stockholders’ individual liability in excess of his 
liability, if any, to the bank or its creditors for an amount 
unpaid upon stock” and insert “date this paragraph as 
amended takes effect, the Corporation shall waive, in favor 
only of any person against whom stockholders’ individual 
liability may be asserted, any claim on account of such lia- 
bility in excess of the liability, if any, to the bank or its 
creditors, for the amount unpaid upon its stock in such bank; 
but any”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (7) of subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., Supp. II, title 12, sec. 264), be amended to read as follows: 

“In the case of a closed national bank or District bank, the 
Corporation, upon the payment of any depositor as provided in 
paragraph (6) of this subsection, shall be subrogated to all rights 
of the depositor against the closed bank to the extent of such 
payment. In the case of any other closed insured bank, the Cor- 
poration shall not make any payment to any depositor until the 
right of the Corporation to be subrogated to the rights of such 
depositor on the same basis as provided in the case of a closed 
national bank under this section shall have been recognized either 
by express provision of State law, by allowance of claims by the 
authority having supervision of such bank, by assignment of 
claims by depositors, or by any other effective method, In the 
case of any closed insured bank, such subrogation shall include 
the right on the part of the Corporation to receive the same 
dividends from the proceeds of the assets of such closed bank 
and recoveries on account of stockholders’ liability as would have 
been payable to the depositor on a claim for the insured deposit, 
but such depositor shall retain his claim for any uninsured por- 
tion of his deposit: Provided, That, with respect to any bank 
which closes after the date this paragraph as amended takes 
effect, the Corporation shall waive, in favor only of any person 
against whom stockholders’ individual liability may be asserted, 
any claim on account of such liability in excess of the liability, 
if any, to the bank or its creditors, for the amount unpaid upon 
his stock in such bank; but any such waiver shall be effected in 
such manner and on such terms and conditions as will not in- 
crease recoveries or dividends on account of claims to which the 
Corporation is not subrogated: Provided further, That the rights 
of depositors and other creditors of any State bank shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the applicable provisions of State law.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

REPORTING OF POSITIONS OF SHIPS 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask to recur to Calendar 
No. 1721, House bill 7711, to amend the act approved June 
19, 1934, entitled “The Communications Act of 1934,” which 
went over on the objection, but I did not hear who ob- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] objected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wanted an explanation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this bill is designed to make 
possible the reporting of positions of ships without charge 
to those who receive and who send the information to the 
press of the country. It relates only to information which 
comes from vessels at sea as to their location. There has 
been a ruling or regulation by the Federal Communications 
Commission to the effect that there can be no free service 
of that character. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What will it cost the Government? 

Mr. WHITE. It will cost the Government nothing. The 
information comes from the ships at sea which are equipped 
with radio. It is picked up at receiving stations along the 
shore, not Government stations, and under the practice 
heretofore a charge has been made to the press interested 
in getting the information, and publishing to the world the 
location of the incoming and outgoing ships. It imposes 
no burden on the Government itself, but is in the nature 
of a free service rendered to the public. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator is fa- 
miliar with the observation made by the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission to the effect that— 

The Commission has no information which would cause it to 
believe that the enactment of H. R. 1592 would be desirable. 

And the concluding statement in his report is as follows: 


Your attention is called to the fact that the furnishing of in- 
formation obtained from addressed messages or intercepted traffic 
would be inconsistent with the secrecy provisions of the Commu- 
nications Act (sec. 605), and perhaps also the International Tele- 
communications Convention, Madrid, 1932, and the General Radio 
Regulations annexed thereto. 

Are not those objections suggested by the chairman suff- 
cient to cause us to pause before passing this bill? 

Mr. WHITE. In my opinion, they are not. It is not a 
matter in which I have any personal or particular interest, 
but it occurs to me that there can be no real objection to 
the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over at this time, and 
we will take it up at the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being heard, the 
bill will be passed over. 

EXEMPTION OF FEDERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3915) to 
amend clause (4b) of subsection (b) of section 203 of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That clause (4b) of subsection (b) of section 
203 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, is amended by inserting after 
the word “amended” a comma and the following: “or by a federa- 
tion of such cooperative associations or by a federation of such 
cooperative associations, if such federation possesses no greater 
powers or purposes than cooperative associations so defined.” 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a clerical error has entered into 
the printing of the bill, which I should like to correct by an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. ; 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On lines 5 and 6 it is proposed to 
strike out the words “or by a federation of such cooperative 
associations.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to have the 

able Senator from North Dakota briefly explain his amend- 
ment. 
Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the section to which the amend- 
ment refers offers exemptions to cooperatives. A federation 
of cooperatives known as the Farmers’ Union Livestock Com- 
mission Co. is operating a trucking service, and, under regu- 
lations laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
they are not afforded the exemptions which the law intended 
for them, The Interstate Commerce Commission has laid 
down a regulation exempting them, but this bill would make 
permanent the exemption, and would clarify the law with 
respect to federations of cooperatives. It is not opposed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, does the bill in its present 
form include a recommendation made by Mr. Eastman, of 
the Commission? 

Mr. NYE. It does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


READING MATTER FOR THE BLIND 

The bill (H. R. 9601) to amend the acts for promoting the 
circulation of reading matter among the blind, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SALARIES OF RURAL LETTER CARRIERS 

The bill (H. R. 3609) to protect the salaries of rural letter 
carriers who transfer from one rural route to another, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4285) to increase the salaries of letter car- 
riers in the Village Delivery Service, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some objections have been 
made to this bill, and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, NORTH DAKOTA 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3907) to 
further extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Garrison, N. Dak., which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, at 
or near Garrison, N. Dak., authorized to be built by the State of 
North Dakota, by the act of Congress approved February 10, 1932, 
and heretofore extended by acts of Congress approved February 
14, 1933, and June 12, 1934, May 24, 1935, and June 5, 1936, are 


2 further extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from June 12, 
37. 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, this bill is what its title would 
indicate. However, an identical bill was passed a year ago, 
and there entered into the printing of the law an error 
which is sought to be amended by this proposal. Now, with 
the consent of the Senator from New York, I should like to 
amend the language in line 9 by changing the word “one” 
to “two” and the word “three” to “four,” in order to provide 
an extension beyond the present time. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ISLE ROYALE NATIONAL PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill H. R. 7826, an 
act to make available for national-park purposes certain lands 
within the boundaries of the proposed Isle Royale National 
Park, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 4, after the word “otherwise”, to strike 
out “or which hereafter may be allocated and made available”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all lands purchased from funds, hereto- 
fore allocated and made available by Executive order, or otherwise 
for the acquisition of lands for conservation or forestation purposes 
within the maximum boundaries of the Isle Royale National Park, 
as authorized by the act of March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1514), be, 
and the same are hereby, made a part of the said park as fully 
as if originally acquired for that purpose and the proviso at the 
end of section 1 of the said act of March 3, 1931, shall not be con- 
strued so as to prohibit the acquisition of lands in the park area 
with the aforesaid funds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

NICOLSON SEED FARMS 

The bill (H. R. 9349) for the relief of the Nicolson Seed 
Farms, a Utah corporation, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLASSIFIED STATUS FOR SPECIAL-DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


The bill (H. R. 2006) to permit certain special-delivery 
messengers to acquire a classified status through noncompeti- 
tive examination was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

REHEARINGS AND COURT REVIEWS UNDER FEDERAL POWER ACT 

The bill (S. 3793) to amend section 313 of the Federal Power 
Act with respect to rehearings and court review of orders or 
findings made under such act was considered, ordered to be 
2 for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 313 of the Federal Power Act is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out so much of the first sentence of subsection 
(a) as reads “aggrieved by an order” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “adversely affected or aggrieved by an order or finding”; 
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by striking out so much of such sentence as reads “to which such 
person, State, municipality, or State commission is a party”; and 
by inserting before the period at the end of such sentence the 
words “or the making of such finding.” 

(2) By inserting in the third and fifth sentences of subsection 
(a), after the word “order” where it appears in each of such 
sentences, the words “or finding.” 

(3) By striking out so much of the first sentence of subsection 
(b) as reads “Any party to a proceeding under this act aggrieved 
by an order issued by the Commission in such proceeding may 
obtain a review of such order” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Any such person, State, municipality, or State commission 
may obtain a review of such order or finding”; by striking out so 
much of such sentence as reads “wherein the licensee or public 
utility to which the order relates is located” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “wherein such person, State, municipality, or 
State commission to which the order or finding relates is located”; 
and by inserting after the word “order”, wherever it appears there- 
after in such sentence, the words “or finding.” 

(4) By inserting in the second, third, fourth, seventh, and 
eighth sentences of subsection (b), after the word “order” where 
it appears in each of such sentences, the words “or finding.” 

(5) By inserting between the word order“ and the period at 
the end of each of the sentences of subsection (c), the words “or 
finding.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act shall be effective with 
respect to any order or finding issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission after August 26, 1935; and any person, State, municipality, 
or State commission adversely affected or aggrieved by any such 
order or finding issued between August 26, 1935, and the date of 
enactment of this act shall have all of the rights to a rehearing 
and review, as provided by section 313 of the Federal Power Act 
as amended by this act, if application for a rehearing is made 
within 60 days after the date of enactment of this act, whether 
or not an application for a rehearing with respect to such order 
or finding shall have been previously made. 


RECONCENTRATION OF COTTON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3836) relating 
to the manner of securing written consent for the recon- 
centration of cotton under section 383 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That in the administration of section 383 
(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 the written con- 
sent of the producer or borrower to the reconcentration of any 
cotton held as security for any loan heretofore or hereafter made 
or arranged for by the Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
be deemed to have been given unless such consent shall have 
been given in an instrument made solely for that purpose. Not- 
withstanding any provision of any loan agreement heretofore 
made, no cotton held under any such agreement as security for 
any such loan shall be moved from one warehouse to another 
unless the written consent of the producer or borrower shall have 
been obtained in a separate instrument given solely for that pur- 
pose, as required by this act. The giving of written consent for 
the reconcentration of cotton shall not be made a condition upon 
the making of any loan hereafter made or arranged for by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the farm bill passed 
some time ago required written consent of the farmers who 
had secured cotton under a loan before the cotton belonging 
to the farmers could be moved out of the county in which 
it was produced, and where it was stored. After the en- 
actment of the bill, intended, of course, to keep the cotton 
at. home, where the cotton farmer could see it when he 
wanted to get samples and observe its classification, it de- 
veloped that, in taking applications for loans, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had inserted in the printed mat- 
ter in the applications, where it was not noticeable, an 
agreement that the Commodity Credit Corporation could 
without further consent move cotton out of the county to 
further concentration points. The pending bill merely pro- 
vides that before cotton may be moved there must be a 
separate agreement, signed by the farmer affected, con- 
senting. 

Mr, McKELLAR. As I understand, the agreement which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has put into its regular 
form, and which the farmer who puts his cotton in the 
warehouse signs, is made of no effect by the pending bill. 
In other words, the bill repeals that unauthorized action 
of the Department? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the bill is very proper, and 
should pass by all means. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 0 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF COTTON STATISTICS 
The bill (S. 3882) amending the act authorizing the col- 
lection of cotton statistics by requiring a record to be kept 
of bales ginned by counties, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton, approved April 
2, 1924, be amended by adding at the end of section 4 thereof 
the following: 

“It shall also be the duty of every cotton ginner to keep a 
record of the county or parish in which each bale of cotton 
ginned by him is grown and to report at the March canvass of 
each year a segregation of the total number of bales ginned 
by counties or parishes in which grown.” 


VACANCIES IN OFFICES OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 
PUERTO RICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1486) 
to amend section 30 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled 
“An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs with an amendment, 
on page 1, after line 6, to strike out: 


Src. 30. That the term of office of senators and representatives 
chosen by the first general election shall be until January 1, 
1921, and the terms of office of senators and representatives 
chosen at subsequent elections shall be 4 years from the 2d of 
January following their election. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of any senator or representative of the legislature by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the Governor, by and with 
the recommendation of the central committee of the political 
party that elected the incumbent, shall appoint such senator 
or representative to fill the vacancy who shall serve until the 
next general election and until his successor is elected. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 30. The terms of office of senators and representatives 
elected at any general election shall be 4 years, commencing 
on the 2d day of January following the date upon which such 
election was held. In case of a vacancy in the office of any 
senator or representative occurring by reason of death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, the Governor, upon the recommendation of 
the central committee of the political party of which such sen- 
ator or representative was a member, shall appoint a senator or 
representative from such political party to fill such vacancy who 
shall hold office for the remainder of the term for which his 
predecessor was elected. No senator or representative so elected 
or appointed shall, during his term of office, be appointed to any 
civil office under the Government of Puerto Rico, and no such 
senator or representative shall be eligible for appointment to any 
office created during his term of office until the expiration of 
2 years after the date upon which his term of office shall have 
expired. : 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 30 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide a civil government for Puerto Rico, and for other 
p , approved March 2, 1917, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 30. The terms of office of senators and representatives 
elected at any general election shall be 4 years, commencing on 
the 2d day of January following the date upon which such elec- 
tion was held. In case of a vacancy in the office of any senator 
or representative occurring by reason of death, resignation, or 
otherwise, the Governor, upon the recommendation of the central 
committee of the political party of which such senator or repre- 
sentative was a member, shall appoint a senator or representa- 
tive from such political party to fill such vacancy who shall hold 
office for the remainder of the term for which his predecessor was 
elected. No senator or representative so elected or appointed 
shall, during his term of office, be appointed to any civil office 
under the Government of Puerto Rico, and no such senator or 
representative shall be eligible for appointment to any office 
created during his term of office until the expiration of 2 years 
after the date upon which his term of office shall have expired.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that the report of the 


committee and the letter of Mr. Iglesias, the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico, be inserted in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the report and the letter were 
ordered. to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


VACANCIES IN OFFICES OF SENATORS AND ‘TIVES IN PUERTO 
RICAN LEGISLATURE 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1486) to amend section 30 of the act of 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with an amendment and recommend that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Statement 


such elections are held only at 4-year intervals. 

The. purpose of the bill is to authorize the Governor to fill such 
vacancies by appointment of persons who are members of the same 
political parties as the senators and representatives who were 
elected at the general elections and whose death or resignation or 
retirement from office created the vacancies. No such W 


language of the House bill in certain 
temporary provisions which related to the senators and representa- 
tives who were elected at the first general election and were to hold 
office only until January 1, 1921. The amendment also restores the 
provision of existing law which prohibited any such senator or 
representative, during his term of office, from holding office under 
the civil government of Puerto Rico, or from holding any ap- 
pointive office which was created during his term of office until 2 
years after his term of office as senator or representative expired. 

The attached letter indicates that the general purposes of the 
bill have the support of every political party in Puerto Rico. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1938. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR TypINGs: You were officially informed in the 
Senate February 8 that H. R. 1486, “To amend section 30 of the 
organic act of Porto Rico,” passed the House without amendment, 

It is now before your committee for consideration. 

The purpose of the bill is to empower the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, in case of a death or the resignation of a member of the in- 
sular legislature, to appoint a successor for the unexpired term of 


central committee of the political party to which the incumbent 
belonged. 

It has been contended that the bill violates the principle of 
democratic government, in that the legislature shall at all times be 
independent of the executive. However, we believe that the meas- 
ure, if enacted, will not in any way interfere with the rights of the 
people, because the central committee of the party which selected 
the candidate for the vacancy that might occur merely recommends 
to the Governor a person of the same party for the unexpired time. 

It is more economical for our people than to have a special elec- 
tion to fill such a vacancy, and certainly more democratic than to 
leave such a position, vacant until the next general elections, which 
are held every 4 years. 

We have had in past years vacancies in both the senate and 
the house of representatives because the municipalities and the 
insular government felt they could not finance a special election. 
This being the case, we think that a logical and a just remedy in 


d. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


BILLS RECOMMITTED 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that two bridge 
bilis, being Order of Business 1735, Senate bill 3770, and 
Order of Business 1736, Senate bill 3769, be recommitted to 
the Committee on Commerce. We have an eagle-eyed chair- 
man of the subcommittee on bridges and these bills were 
not referred to him, as they should have been. If they had 
been, some changes which are needed would have been made 
in them. 

I ask the attention of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. I suggest that when the bills are returned to 
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the committee he note the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment about various changes which should be made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the bills be recommitted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bills will be recommitted to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


DISPOSITION OF REMAINS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE ARMY 


The bill (S. 3350) to amend the act of March 9, 1928, 
authorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition 


to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “An act to authorize 
appropriations to be made for the disposition of remains of mili- 
tary personnel and civilian employees of the Army,” approved 
March 9, 1928, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time 
to time such sums as may be necessary for funeral expenses of 
the persons hereinafter designated, to be expended under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may be. 

“Src. 2. Authorizing funeral expenses shall include the expenses 
of, and incident to, the recovery of bodies, cremation (only upon 
the request of relatives of the deceased), preparation for burial, 
transportation to the home of the deceased or to a national or 
other cemetery designated by proper authority, and Interment. 

“Sec. 3. Funeral expenses shall be allowed for (1) all persons 
the Regular Army as composed under section 2, Act of June 3, 1916, 
as amended (39 Stat. 166; U. S. C., title 10, see. 4), who die while 
in the active military service; (2) accepted applicants for enlist- 
ment; (3) enlisted men who are discharged in hospitals and con- 
tinue as inmates of said hospitals to the date of their death; (4) 
civilian employees of the Army or of the War Department who 
have been ordered by competent authority away from their homes 
in the United States to foreign countries, Hawali, the Philippine 
Islands, Alaska, Puerto Rico, or the Canal Zone, and who die while 
on duty in such places or while performing authorized travel 
thereto or therefrom; (5) civilian employees of the Army or of the 
War Department who die on Army or while accompany- 
ing troops in the field, or who, while on Army or while 
accompanying troops in the field, incur injury or contract disease 
resulting directly in death away from their homes: Provided, 
That the benefits of this act will be denied in no case on the 
ground that the deceased was temporarily absent with or without 
leave when death occurred. 

“Sec. 4. There is further authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time such sums as may be necessary for the expenses of 
preparations for burial and interment of military prisoners who 
die at military posts, of prisoners of war, and of interned alien 
enemies who die in prison camps in the United States; for the 
expenses of the removal of remains from abandoned posts to 
permanent military posts or national cemeteries, including the re- 
mains of Federal soldiers, sailors, or marines interred in field, 
abandoned graves, or abandoned private or city cemeteries; 
for the expenses of segregation of bodies in permanent American 
cemeteries in Great Britain and France. 

“Sec. 5. In any case where funeral expenses authorized in sec- 
tion 3 hereof are borne by individuals, reimbursement to such 
individuals may be made of the amount allowed by the Govern- 
ment for such services, but no reimbursement shall be made of any 
expenses incurred prior to the enactment of this act which would 
not have been a proper charge against the Government prior to 
the date of approval thereof. 1 

“Sec. 6. The act entitled ‘An act to authorize an appropriation 
for the recovery of the bodies of officers, soldiers, and civilian em- 
ployees,’ approved March 8, 1928, is hereby repealed.” 


BENJAMIN H. FAITH 

Mr. MINTON. I ask unanimous consent to revert to Sen- 
ate bill 3490, being Calendar No. 1688, which was passed over 
in my absence. I understand that the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Krnc] objected when the bill was reached on the cal- 
endar because no explanation was made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KING. I do not object. My objection was predicated 
upon an adverse report by the Secretary of War, and in the 
absence of any explanation, I relied upon the strong recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of War. I have no objection to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3490) for the relief of Benjamin H. Faith, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 


laws or any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon per- 
sons honorably discharged from the United States Army Benjamin 
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H. Faith shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged on July 7, 1919, as a private, Battery C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Field Artillery, United States Army; but no pension, pay, 
bounty, or other benefit, except the benefits of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended and supplemented, shall 
be held to accrue by reason of this act prior to its passage. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, this bill is for the relief of 
Benjamin H. Faith, who was a soldier during the World War. 

Mr. Faith served overseas for almost 2 years. He was in 
every important engagement in which our Army took part 
in France. He has a wonderful record as a soldier in the 
line. While his unit was in the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many, Mr. Faith was placed upon kitchen-police duty one day, 
or his duties at least took him into the kitchen, and his 
story is that upon the floor of the kitchen he found some 
300 German marks, about $12.75 in our money. He put 
them in his pocket, and that evening he spent some of the 
marks, and he still had some of the marks left on him when 
the one who owned the marks came to him with a couple 
of German boys and accused him of stealing the marks. 

Mr. Faith was court-martialed for stealing the marks from 
the cook of his company. The evidence, being largely the 
testimony of these German boys, was to the effect that he 
had picked these marks out of the pocket of the cook while 
he was in the kitchen, but the cook’s own testimony and all 
the testimony in the case was that the cook had on an apron, 
wrapped tightly around his waist, which covered his pocket. 
So it could not possibly have happened that way. Faith's 
testimony was that he found the money on the floor. 

While he may have committed a dishonest act in taking 
the money which he knew did not belong to him, and was 
evidently lost, the great and overwhelming weight of the 
testimony in the case showed that this boy had not stolen 
that money, but he was convicted by the court martial; he 
was sentenced to serve 6 months in the prison in Germany, 
to forfeit all pay and allowances, and to be dishonorably dis- 
charged from the Army. He served his time; he paid his 
allowances, and then on top of that he received a dishonor- 
able discharge from the Army. 

Mr. President, at the present time this man lives in my 
home town. I know him personally. Ever since he came out 
of the service he has held a job with a printing and publish- 
ing concern in Louisville, Ky. He bears a fine reputation, 
and he is a splendid citizen. Yet this record is against him, 
a record which is based upon what I think is not even the 
weight of the evidence, to say nothing of leading to a con- 
viction beyond all reasonable doubt, and I think the man 
ought to be relieved of that penalty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

EXCHANGE OF SITES FOR COAST GUARD PURPOSES 


The bill (S. 2971) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange sites for Coast Guard purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to exchange any land acquired by purchase, donation, 
exchange, or by any other method, as a site for the use of the 
Coast Guard for any other land which is determined by a board 
of Coast Guard officers, appointed by the Commandant, to be an 


8 consideration for such exchange, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary: Provided, That the title to any land acquired in 
this manner by the Government shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General: And provided further, That any 
conveyance by the Government under this act shall be by a quit- 
claim deed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3635) to encourage travel to and within the 
United States, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

QUARTERS AND SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCES OF COAST GUARD 

The bill (S. 3823) to equalize certain allowances for 
quarters and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard 


with those of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may we have an explanation 
of this bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, with regard to Senate 
bill 3823, I will say to the Senator from Utah that the bill 
provides for placing the warrant officers and the enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard on the same basis with those in 
the Navy. In the Navy, warrant officers and enlisted men 
are entitled to receive allowances for quarters and subsist- 
ence during illness, and the matter has been so treated for 
years. But in January of this year the Comptroller General 
ruled that a man in this category was not entitled to quar- 
ters allowance while undergoing treatment in the Marine 
hospital during the month of January 1937. These war- 
rant officers are exactly on the same plane with those in 
the Navy. In time of war the Coast Guard is attached to 
the Navy. The noncommissioned officers in the Army, the 
sergeants, and so forth, are given exactly the same privi- 
lege, and there is no reason at all why the Coast Guard 
should not be placed upon the same level. That has been 
the practice, but the recent ruling coming out of the clear 
sky has directed attention to the fact that there has not been 
justification by substantive law for the same treatment of the 
Coast Guard officers accorded those in the other branches of 
the military service. 

Mr. KING. I shall object for the reason, first, that there 
is some controversy now as to the status of the Coast 
Guard, and there is a feeling that the Coast Guard is seek- 
ing all the advantages, privileges, and benefits of the Navy. 
That matter is under consideration. There is now pend- 
ing a motion made by me to reconsider a bill dealing with 
this matter which was passed a short time ago. I desire to 
make further inquiry of the Navy and of the officials of the 
Government with regard to the matter. Let the bill be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am satisfied to have 
the bill go over, as suggested by the Senator from Utah, in 
order that he may look into it, but I hope that in his study 
of the problem he will give consideration not alone to the 
large question of the position of the Coast Guard in our 
scheme of things, but to Coast Guard officers of similar 
rank with officers in the Navy and in the Army, in order 
that they may not be treated less generously than are the 
other employees of the Government. 

Mr. KING. I assure the Senator the matter will be given 
careful attention. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 9722) to amend section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the district of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905 
(33 Stat. 616), was anounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO CITY OF KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 

The bill (H. R. 7259) to authorize the conveyance by the 
United States to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain 
tract of land in the town site of Ketchikan was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R, 7778) to amend section 26, title I, chapter 
1, of the act entitled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 6, 1900, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 7553) to amend the laws of Alaska im- 
posing taxes for carrying on business and trade was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the absence of an ex- 
planation of the bill, I ask that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 

The bill (S. 3894) to convey to the University of Alaska 
a tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House has passed 
an identical bill, being House bill 9912, Calendar No. 1756. 
Is there objection to the substitution of the House bill for 
the Senate bill and its immediate consideration? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 9912) to convey 
to the University of Alaska’ a tract of land for use as the 
site of a fur farm experiment station was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby conveyed to the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, a corporation created, established, and existing 
under and by virtue of an act of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska, a tract of land situated in the Tongass National Forest 
near the town of Petersburg, Alaska, for use as the site of a fur- 
farm experiment station and described as follows: 

Beginning at meander corner common to lot 4, section 35, town- 
ship 59 south, range 79 east, Copper River meridian, and lot 4, 
section 2, township 60 south, range 79 east; thence with meander 
of Wrangell Narrows to meander corner common to lot 4, section 
35, and lot 4, section 34; thence continuing meanders to south- 
west corner of home site numbered 614; thence following the 
boundary of said home site east 5 chains; thence north 7 chains 
to north boundary of lot 4, section 35, township 59 south, range 
79 east; thence east 16.75 chains along said boundary to northeast 
corner said lot; thence south 20 chains along east boundary of 
said lot; thence west 13.69 chains to place of beginning. A public 
highway 1 chain wide passes through the tract, the center line of 
which begins at a point 7.73 chains from the initial corner of the 
tract, and extends north 22°55’ west 10 chains; thence north 
37°55’ east, approximately 10.75 chains to east boundary of home 
site numbered 614. Total area of tract is 36.93 acres. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection Sen- 
ate bill (S. 3894) will be indefinitely postponed. 

CITIZENSHIP STATUS OF CERTAIN PERSONS BORN IN PUERTO RICO 

The bill (H. R. 4275) to correct United States citizenship 
status of certain persons born in Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 7827) to authorize public-utility districts 
in the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

REVENUE BONDS, HAWAII 

The bill (H. R. 8403) to ratify and confirm act 23 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under 
act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 8404) to authorize the Territory of Hawaii 
to convey the present Maalaea Airport on the island of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, to the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 
Co., Ltd., in part payment for 300.71 acres of land at Pulehu- 
Nui, island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to be used as a site 
for a new airport, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 
tion of the bill? If not, let it be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over, 
` The bill (S. 3010) to repeal and reenact section 83 of the 
Judicial Code as amended, relating to Federal court dis- 
tricts in the State of Kentucky, was announced as next in 
order. 0 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. ý 
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RELIEF OF THE STATE OF WYOMING 


The Senate proceded to consider the bill (S. 3417) for the 
relief of the State of Wyoming, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will state the 
first committee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 5, after the word 
“credit,” it is proposed to strike out “in an amount not to 
exceed $15,000” and to insert “in the amount of $12,046.07.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Earlier in the day a number of bills were 
passed over relating to relief of States. Did they all go over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They all went over. å 

Mr. McNARY. I think we should act upon the whole 
category when we do act. I have no objection to this bill, 
but in view of our earlier determination to act upon them 
all at the same time, I object. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand the Senator from Ore- 
gon to ask that the bill go over? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I ask the Senator to withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. I have no interest in any of these claims. 
However, earlier in the day we reached on the calendar a 
bill for the relief of the city of Baltimore. There was on the 
calendar another bill for the relief of the city of New York, 
one for the State of Connecticut, and one for the State. of 
Vermont. All the bills to which I have referred went over, 
upon the theory that no action could be taken on one unless 
all were treated alike. I assume that the present bill falls 
in the same category. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The bill before us now has to do solely 
with a bookkeeping transaction, and does not involve any 
payment of Government funds. All the other bills have to 
do with advances alleged to have been made during an an- 
cient war. The present bill involves merely offsetting one 
claim against another. 

Mr. McNARY. If it does not involve the payment of Gov- 
ernment funds, as I assumed it did from reading the title, I 
have no objection. If it is a matter of straightening out 
bookkeeping, I have no objection. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It involves merely a matter of book- 
keeping. That is why I asked the Senator to withhold his 
objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not care to apply any 
coercion to support a claim by the State of Vermont for a 
return of money or value advanced by the State in the na- 
tional defense. I shall not object to this bill for the relief 
of Wyoming. Although I think the bill contains exactly the 
same principle as the bill for the relief of the State of Ver- 
mont, I shall be glad to help the Senator get his relief. 
cet O’MAHONEY,. Frankly, I have not read the Senator’s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is with- 
drawn. Without objection, the first committee amendment 
is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, line 10, after the 
word “State”, to strike out: 
which has heretofore been or may be set up on the books of the 
National Guard Bureau in favor of such State which amount 
represents the amount appropriated and led by the State 
in the payment of troops between the dates of the President’s 
proclamation of mobilization July 3, 1917, and the date of their 
Federal muster August 5, 1917 (sec. 73, Session Laws of Wyoming, 
1919, p. 262). The certain amount of this credit shall be estab- 
lished by submission of vouchers or other evidence by the State 
which is acceptable to the United States Army Finance Depart- 
. at PPIE EEIE setae obs ae eee 

And to insert: 


which amount shall be held and considered to have been ex- 
pended by the State in the payment of troops between the mobili- 
gation of such troops on July 25, 1917, and the date of their 


Federal muster August 5, 1917. This credit shall be established 
by submission of vouchers or other evidence of payment of troops 
by the State which is acceptable to the Chief of Finance, United 
States Army, in the amount of $12,046.07: Provided, That the 
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credit to the State of Wyoming above specified shal] have no 
other effect than the cancelation of the indebtedness of the State 
of Wyoming in the amount of $12,046.07 for which it has been 
held chargeable by the War Department under section 47 of title 
32, United States Code: And further, That the credit 
herein authorized to be given to the account of the National 
Guard of the State of W. shall be held and considered to be 
given in full satisfaction of the claim of said State the 
United States for the payment of troops between July 25, 1917, 
and August 5, 1917. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to 
give to the account of the National Guard of the State of Wyo- 
ming credit in the amount of $12,046.07 for the money value of 
property listed on approved surveys of military property and 
equipment charged to an accountable State under section 47 
of title 32, United States Code, said credit to be allowed as a 
set-off against the credit in favor of such accountable State, which 
amount shall be held and considered to have been expended by 
the State in the payment of troops between the mobilization of 
such troops on July 25, 1917, and the date of their Federal muster 
August 5, 1917. This credit shall be established by submission of 
vouchers or other evidence of payment of troops by the State 
which is acceptable to the Chief of Finance, United States Army, 
in the amount of $12,046.07: Provided, That the credit to the 
State of Wyoming above specified shall have no other effect than 
the cancelation of the indebtedness of the State of Wyoming in 
the amount of $12,046.07 for which it has been held chargeable 
by the War Department under section 47 of title 32, United States 
Code: And provided further, That the credit herein authorized 
to be given to the account of the National Guard of the State 
of Wyoming shall be held and considered to be given in full 
satisfaction of the claim of said State the United States 
— the payment of troops between July 25, 1917, and August 5, 


JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES OVER CERTAIN PORTIONS OF 
BERING SEA 


The bill (S. 3744) to assert the jurisdiction of the United 
States over certain portions of the Bering Sea and the sub- 
merged land thereunder was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction of the United States is hereby 
declared to extend to all the waters and submerged land adjacent 
to the coast of Alaska lying east of the international boundary in 
the Bering Sea between the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, as defined in the treaty between Russia and the 
United States, concluded at Washington on May 30, 1867, whereby 
Alaska was ceded to the United States, and lying within the limits 
of the continental shelf, the edge of such continental shelf haying 
a depth of water of 100 fathoms, more or less. 

Sec. 2. All provisions of law (including penalties) applicable with 
respect to the fisheries of Alaska are hereby declared to be applicable 
with respect to the waters over which the jurisdiction of the United 
States is declared to extend by this act in the same manner and 
to the same extent that such provisions are applicable with respect 
to the other waters of Alaska. For the purpose of enforcing such 
provisions of law, officers of the Coast Guard or Customs, or of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, or United States marshals or 
their deputies, may go on board of any vessel in such waters and 
examine the vessel and any merchandise or person on board, and 
bring the same into port. 


The preamble was agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas the shallow depths of the Bering Sea must be regarded 
as a slightly submerged of the American Continent, and 
5 of Alaska, which was ceded to the United States in 
an 
Whereas geologists have concluded that this part of the Bering 
Sea does not partake of the qualities of a true ocean basin and that 
the so-called continental shelf is no more nor less than another 
of the several old Alaska beach deposits, which exist both below 
and above the present water level; and 
Whereas the preservation of the mineral deposits and of the 
salmon and other fisheries, as well as the protection of other animal 
life, demand that the United States assert its jurisdiction over this 
area, including the waters adjacent to the coast of Alaska, as far as 
the outer limits of the continental shelf: Therefore 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in connection with this 
bill I ask that a short editorial from the Binghamton Press 
be printcd in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Binghamton Press of April 18, 1938] 
SENATOR COPELAND'S THEORY 


Our senior Senator from New York has introduced a resolution 
proposing that this Government assert jurisdiction over parts of 
the Bering Sea off Alaska, 
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The theory behind this resolution is an interesting one. Rarely 
does geology play a part in the promulgation of a national policy. 
Yet ae geological reasons behind Mr. Core.annp’s theory are entirely 
sound. 

He points out that the shallow depths of the Bering Sea must 
properly be regarded as a slightly submerged margin of Alaska, 
and he urges that the preservation of mineral deposits, salmon and 
other fisheries demands that the United States declare its juris- 
diction over those areas, 

Geologists have been telling us for a long time that the Aleutian 
chain is a comparatively new thing in geology; that originally the 
islands constituted a veritable bridge between the Asiatic mainland 
and North America. Anthropologists and archeologists substantiate 
this idea with artifacts which tell an unmistakable story of 
migrant hordes from Asia crossing over this natural bridge to fur- 
nish the aboriginal population of the Americas. Alaska and the 
Aleutians are still new countries, still volcanic, still in the making. 
We do not know of a certainty whether the Aleutian bridge w 
remain submerged or whether the ocean bottom will push it to the 
surface again along with large areas now covered by that shallow 
sea. 

But this we do know. We know that because of the mineral 
deposits and the rich fisheries in that area the submerged sections 
considered by Senator CopELANnn’s resolution do furnish a bone of 
contention between the United States and Japan. We know that 
in the question of use, occupation, and sovereignty of that area 
lies possible seed of future trouble. 

And so it may be better to cross that bridge now. It may be 
the part of wisdom to assert jurisdiction running to the Russian 
boundary line, and so take out of circulation a possible sore spot 
of international relationships. 

Now it is entirely possible that Japan might refuse to 
such assertion of territorial jurisdiction, even as we refused to re- 
cognize the establishment of Manchukuo. But when all is said and 
done, the Alaskan coastal waters, thank goodness, are a long way 
from Japan. We have no desires to operate in Manchukuo. We 
might well get along without Japanese recognition and still enforce 


our sovereignty. 
These go-getter nations of the earth aren't 


One thing is certain. 
going to recognize an or any right of any nation unless that 


ything 
right is asserted and maintained full force. 
LOSS OF UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP IN CERTAIN CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 29) to 
declare that a citizen of the United States who votes in a 
political election in a foreign state or who participates in 
certain voting abroad to determine sovereignty of foreign 
territory shall lose United States citizenship and nationality, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Immigra- 
tion with an amendment to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert: 

That hereafter any citizen of the United States who votes in 
any political election in any foreign state, or who votes in any 
election or plebiscite to determine the sovereignty over foreign 
territory, shall lose his citizenship as of the date such voting 
occurs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kın] what is the occasion for this bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, evidence was brought to the 
attention of the committee that a number of naturalized 
American citizens had gone abroad, and were voting in other 
countries, and participating in elections. The committee 
unanimously felt that an American citizen who expatriated 
himself, so to speak, and went to a foreign country and 
voted and participated in elections there, ought not to 
retain his American citizenship. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to provide 
for the loss of United States citizenship in certain cases.” 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3502) to protect producers, manufacturers, 
and consumers from the unrevealed presence of substitutes 
and mixtures in spun, woven, or knitted or felted fabrics 
and in garments or articles of apparel or other articles made 
therefrom, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over, 
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The bill (H. R. 10193) authorizing the temporary detail 
of United States employees possessing special qualifications 
to governments of American republics and the Philippines, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is identical with 
Senate bill 3804, calendar No. 1703, which was heretofore 
objected to by the Senator from Texas. Therefore, House 
bill 10193 will be passed over. 

PORTRAITS OF FORMER CHIEF JUSTICES AND ASSOCIATE JUSTICES 
OF THE SUPREME COURT 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3663) to 
authorize the purchase of originals or copies of portraits 
of former Chief Justices and Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the present Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices thereof, for the new building 
occupied by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Library with amendments, on page 1, line 
5, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$125,000” and in- 
sert “$25,000”; and on page 2, after line 9, to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the of this act, the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the supervision of the Chief 
Justice or the committee designated by him, shall ascertain what 
donations, in the form of portraits or copies thereof or otherwise, 
may be obtained from any public or private source to aid in the 
eos age te of portraits, or copies thereof, of such Chief Justices 

and Associate Justices, and may accept any such donations and 
agree to any reasonable limitation as to the use thereof. The 
moneys authorized to be appropriated by this act shall be used 
to pay only such part of the cost of any such portrait or copy as 
may be necessary after efforts, determined by the Chief Justice 
or the committee to be reasonable, have been made to obtain such 
portrait or copy through donations. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
Propriated, out of any moneys in the not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to enable the Architect of the Capitol, under the su- 
pervision of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States or such committee as he may designate, to acquire by 
purchase or gift such of the original portraits of the former Chief 
Justices and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the present Chief Justice and Associate Justices 
thereof, as may not be in the possession of said Court, or copies 
thereof, at a cost of not exceeding $1,500 for any portrait or copy 
thereof for hanging in the new building for said Court: Provided, 
That section 3709, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to the ac- 
quisition of either the original or copies of said portraits. 

Src. 2. In order to carry out the purposes of this act, the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol, under the supervision of the Chief Justice 
or the committee designated by him, shall ascertain what dona- 
tions; in the form of portraits or copies thereof or otherwise, may 
be obtained from any public or private source to aid in the ac- 
quisition of portraits, or copies thereof, of such Chief Justices 
and Associate Justices, and may accept any such donations and 
agree to any reasonable limitation as to the use thereof. The 
moneys authorized to be appropriated by this act shall be used 
to pay only such part of the cost of any such portrait or copy as 
may be necessary after efforts, determined by the Chief Justice 
or the committee to be reasonable, have been made to obtain 
such portrait or copy through donations. 


The amendments were agreed to, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYEES OF FORMER UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD 


The bill (S. 3806) to validate certain payments to em- 
ployees of the former United States Shipping Board (Emer- 
gency) Merchant Fleet Corporation was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, House bill 10316, Calen- 
dar No. 1762, is a similar bill; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the House bill be substituted for the Senate bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10316) to amend section 203 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 
tion of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill under considera- 
tion is House bill 10316. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to know why we are validating 
certain payments. 

Mr. COPELAND, It will be found that certain payments 
were made to the employees of the old Shipping Board in 
settlement of liability arising out of contracts of employment 
between the United States and the Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. The enactment of this bill was 
requested by the Department in order that there might be 
an adjustment of certain old accounts, which are very small 
and not very great in number. I think 49 employees are 
involved who are now in the Maritime Commission, and 11 
employees who are in the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What amount of money is involved? 

Mr. COPELAND. I cannot tell the Senator exactly, but it 
is a very small sum; I should say four or five thousand dollars. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
third reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 203 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, is hereby amended by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 203.”, 
„ section a subsection to read 
as follows: 

“(b) All payments made by the United States Shipping Board 
(Emergency) Merchant Fleet Corporation to its employees in 
settlement of its liability arising out of contracts of employment 
between said United States Shipping Board (Emergency) Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation and its employees on account of leave 
earned in the years 1918-1919 are hereby approved and confirmed. 
All persons to whom: such payments were made are hereby 
released from any liability to refund or repay to the Government 
such payments, and no deductions on account of any such pay- 
ments shall be made from any amounts otherwise due or payable 
out of Government funds to such persons.” 


ALLEGED MISREPRESENTATIONS BY SEATTLE STAR 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on Monday of this week my 
colleague [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] brought to the attention of 
the Senate an astonishing experience of four Members of 
this body. It seems that an organization in this city en- 
gaged in the business of supplying to newspapers certain 
types of stories sent out to newspapers in my State pur- 
ported interviews from four Senators, which interviews were 
never given. 

I send to the desk a letter I have just received from the 
manager of the Columbia Press Service, and ask that it be 
read to the Senate and incorporated in the Recor as part 
of my remarks. The letter is self-explanatory and requires 
no further comment from me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
chair hears none. The letter will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


COLUMBIA PRESS SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1938, 
Senator Homer T. BONE, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Bone: The business of the Columbia Press Service 
is to furnish certain special ree stories and articles to the press 
of the country. In the course of 3 up on possibilities for 
ob the Seattle Star. of 


„ Was sponsoring certain Le 
paper styled a “four-point program for national recovery.” 
news agency thereupon wrote the management of the Seattle Star 
and offered to interview Members of Congress regarding this pro- 
gram of the Seattle Star and other Scripps newspapers allied with 
the Star. 

The Seattle Star accepted our offer and during the latter part 
of April we sent to the Star, and that newspaper published, cer- 
tain purported interviews with yourself and Senators CAPPER, NYE, 
and SCHWELLENBACH, in which each of the four Senators ene 
as favoring the so-called “four-point program” of these ipps 
newspapers. We understand that the Spokane Press and the Ta- 
coma Times and possibly other Scripps newspapers ran this same 
material. 

These alleged “interviews” ‘were concocted by a new employee 
of our W: n, D. C., office who completely misunderstood or 
ignored instructions given to him by the undersigned. He wrote 
them in the mistaken belief that the Senators had given per- 
mission for these stories, and he has signed a statement to that 
effect. These stories were forwarded by us to the Seattle Star 
and were published by that newspaper without any knowledge on 
its part that they had been unwittingly fabricated and that none 
of the four Senators quoted had ever been asked by this agency 
or any of its employees for interviews on the “four-point pro- 
gram.” 
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Your colleague, Senator SCHWELLENBACH, called attention to this 
unfortunate occurrence in a speech in the United States Senate 
on Monday of this week. We realize there is and can be no excuse 
for what has happened and for our failure to check on the activ- 
ities of an employee of this agency who was guilty of this unfor- 
givable conduct. 

He placed words in the mouths of four Senators which they 
never uttered and thereby caused this agency to misrepresent them 
and to mislead the newspapers that published these false inter- 
views. 

We want you and your three colleagues in the Senate to know 
that we deeply regret the great embarrassment and annoyance 
caused you by this unwitting fabrication and the misuse of your 
names, and we ask you to accept our sincere apology for the wrong 
done you and your colleagues. 

Yours truly, 


PRESCOTT DENNETT, 
Manager, Columbia Press Service. 


LUNACY PROCEEDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1225) to pro- 
vide for lunacy proceedings in the District of Columbia, which 
had been reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “thereof”, to insert “for any alleged insane 
person in the District of Columbia”, and after line 12 to 
strike out: 


Nothing herein contained shall be construed so as to deprive any 
person of the right of trial by jury. 


So as to make the section read: 


That any person with whom an alleged insane person may reside, 
or at whose house he may be, or the father or mother, husband 
or wife, brother or sister, or the child of lawful age of any such 

erson, or the nearest relative or friend available, or the commit- 

of such person, or an officer of any charitable institution, home, 
or hospital in which such person may be, or any duly accredi 
officer or agent of the Board of Public Welfare, or any officer 
authorized to make arrests in the District of Columbia who has 
arrested any alleged insane person under the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved April 27, 1904 (33 Stat. 316), may apply for 
a writ de lunatico inquirendo and an order of tment, or 
either thereof, for any alogos insane in the District of Co- 
lumbia by filing in the equity court of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia a verified petition there- 
for containing a statement of the facts upon which the allegation 
of insanity is based. All writs de lunatico inquirendo shall issue 
from the equity court of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, and a justice holding said court shall 
preside at all inquisitions of lunacy. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the last amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendments were, in section 2, line 21, before the 
word “treatment”, to insert “necessity of”; in the same line, 
before the word “commitment”, to insert “the”; on page 3, 
line 7, after the word “diseases”, to insert “none of whom is 
financially interested in the hospital in which the alleged 
insane person is to be confined”; on the same page, at the 
beginning of line 25, to strike out “shall receive a salary of 
$750 a year each, and”; on page 4, line 1, after the word 
“office”, to strike out “The lawyer member shall receive a 
salary of $5,000 per annum, and shall devote his entire time to 
the work of the Commission,” and insert “The lawyer mem- 
ber of the Commission shall be chairman thereof, and it shall 
be his duty, and he shall have authority, to direct the pro- 
ceedings and hearings in such a manner as to insure de- 
pendable ascertainment of the facts, by relevant, competent, 
and material evidence, so as to insure a fair and lawful con- 
duct and disposition of the case. The lawyer member shall 
devote his entire time to the work of the Commission”; on 
the same page, line 16, after the word “service”, to strike out 
“but not to exceed $300 in any calendar year. Original ap- 
pointments shall be for 1, 2, and 3 years, respectively, the 
lawyer member to be appointed for 3 years. Thereafter ap- 
pointments shall be for 3 years each. Clerical, stenographic, 
and investigative assistance shall be provided, not to exceed 
$10,000 per annum. The appropriation of $ for the 
purpose of this act from funds in the Treasury to the credit 
of the District of Columbia is hereby authorized” and insert 
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“Original appointments of physicians shall be two each for 
1, 2, 3, and 4 years, respectively, the lawyer member to be 
appointed for 4 years. Thereafter appointments shall be for 
4 years each, The salaries of the members of the Commis- 
sion and of employees shall be fixed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The 
Commissioners shall include in their annual estimates such 
amounts as may be required for the salaries and expenses 
herein authorized”; and on page 6, line 9, after the word 
“Commission”, to insert “and the sanitary officer shall be 
Secretary of the Commission. Suitable quarters shall be pro- 
vided for the Commission by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Commission on Mental 
Health (hereinafter referred to as the Commission), which shall 
persons, inquire into the affairs of such 
persons, and the affairs of those persons legally liable as herein- 
after provided for the support of said alleged insane persons, and 
make reports and recommendations to the court as to the neces- 
sity of treatment, the commitment, and payment of the expense 
of maintenance and treatment of such insane persons. The said 
Commission shall be drawn from a panel of nine bona-fide resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia who haye resided in said Dis- 
trict for a continuous period of at least 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding their appointment, who shall be appointed by the judges 
of the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia. 

Eight members of said panel shall be physicians who have been 
practicing medicine in the District of Columbia, and who have had 
not less than 5 years’ experience in the diagnosis and treatment of 
mental diseases, none of whom is financially interested in the 
hospital in which the insane person is to be confined, and 
the ninth member shall be a member of the bar of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia who has 
been engaged in the general active practice of law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a period of at least 5 years prior to his ap- 
pointment. Each physician member of the panel shall be assigned 
by the chief justice of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia to active service on the Commission 
for 3 months in each calendar year, and the chief justice may 
change such assignments at any time at his discretion. The two 
physician members on active service and the lawyer member shall 
constitute the Commission for the purposes of this act. The mem- 
bers to whom any case is referred shall continue to act in respect 
to that case until its final disposition, unless the court shall 
otherwise order. Physician members of the Commission may prac- 
tice their profession during their tenure of office. The lawyer 
member of the Commission shall be chairman thereof, and it 
shall be his duty, and he shall have authority to direct the pro- 
ceedings and in such a manner as to insure dependable 
ascertainment of the facts, by relevant, competent, and material 
evidence, and so as to insure a fair and lawful conduct and dis- 
position of the case. The lawyer member shall devote his entire 
time to the work of the Commission. The judges shall also ap- 
point an alternate lawyer member of the Commission, who shall 
have the same qualifications as that member, and who may be 
designated by the chief justice to act as a member of the Com- 
mission in absence of the lawyer member; for such service the 
alternate shall receive $10 for each day of actual service. Original 
appointments of physicians shall be two each for 1, 2, 3, and 4 
years, respectively, the lawyer member to be appointed for 4 years. 
Thereafter appointments shall be for 4 years each. The salaries 
of the members of the Commission and of employees shall be 
fixed in accordance with the provisions of the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended. The Commissioners shall include in their 
annual estimates such amounts as may be required for the salaries 
and expenses herein authorized. 

The said Commission shall act in all respects under the direc- 
tion of the equity court. The court may compel, by subpena, 
the appearance of alleged insane persons before the Commission 
for examination, and may compel the attendance of witnesses be- 
fore the Commission, If it shall appear to the satisfaction of 
the Commission that the appearance before it of any alleged 
insane person is prevented by reason of the mental or physical 
condition of such person, the Commission may, in its discretion, 

such person at the hospital in which such person may 
be confined, or, with the consent of the relatives, or of the per- 
son with whom such person may reside, at the residence of the 
alleged insane person. 

The court may in its discretion appoint an attorney or guardian 
ad litem to represent the alleged insane person at any hearing 
before the Commission or before the court, or before the court 
and jury, and shall allow the attorney or guardian ad litem so 
appointed a reasonable fee for his services. Such fees may be 
charged ‘against the estate or property, if any, of the alleged 
imsane person, or taxed as costs the petitioner in the 
proceedings, or, in the case of an indigent person, charged against 
the funds of the Commission, as the court, in its discretion, may 
direct; 

The office and records of the sanitary officer, District of Colum- 
bia, are hereby transferred from the Metropolitan Police Department 
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to the Commission and the sanitary officer shall be secretary of the 
Commission. Suitable quarters shall be provided for the Commis- 
sion by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 7, line 5, after 
the word “examination”, to strike out “Any person so appre- 
hended and detained shall be given a preliminary hearing 
and examination before the Commission within 48 hours 
of his apprehension (except that such hearing may be had 
on the next legal day instead of postmeridian Saturday or 
Sunday), and upon such hearing the Commission shall de- 
termine whether or not there is probable cause for the fur- 
ther detention of such person for examination, observation, 
or treatment. If the Commission should decide that the 
person should not be further detained, it shall immediately 
report its finding to the court, and the court shall either re- 
lease or hold for trial the person so detained, giving such 
matters precedence over all other business”; and insert “Any 
person so apprehended and detained shali be given an exam- 
ination within 48 hours of his admission into Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital by the staff of Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital. If, as a result of such examination, the said staff of 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital shall certify that the said per- 
son is a proper subject for commitment the case shall be 
forthwith referred upon said certificate to the Commission; 
but, if as a result of such examination, the said staff shall 
find that the person is of sound mind he shall be discharged 
forthwith by said Gallinger Municipal Hospital and the peti- 
tion dismissed”; so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. Upon the filing with the court of a verified petition as 
hereinabove provided, accompanied by the affidavits of two or more 
responsible residents of the District of Columbia setting forth that 
they believe the person therein named to be insane or of unsound 
mind, the length of time they have known such person, that they 
believe such person to be incapable of managing his or her own 
affairs, and that such person is not fit to be at large or to go unre- 
strained, and that if such person be permitted to remain at 
liberty the rights of persons and property will be jeopardized or the 
preservation of public peace imperiled or the commission of crime 
rendered probable, and that such person is a fit subject for treat- 
ment by reason of his or her mental condition, the court, or any 
Judge thereof in vacation, may, in its or his discretion, issue an 
attachment for the immediate apprehension and detention of such 
person in Gallinger Municipal Hospital, or any other hospital, for 
the purpose of preliminary examination. Any person so appre- 
hended and detained shall be given an examination within 48 hours 
of his admission into Gallinger Municipal Hospital by the staff of 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital. If, as a result of such examination, 
the said staff of Gallinger Municipal Hospital shall certify that the 
said person is a proper subject for commitment the case shall be 
forthwith referred upon said certificate to the Commission; but, 
if as a result of such examination, the said staff shall find that the 
person is of sound mind he shall be discharged forthwith by said 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital and the petition dismissed. Nothing 
contained in this section shall deprive the alleged insane person of 
the benefit of existing remedies to secure his release or to prove his 
sanity, or of any other legal remedies he may have. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 4, page 8, line 9, 
after the word “person”, to insert unless said person shall 
have been discharged by the staff of Gallinger Hospital in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 hereof’; in line 
11, after the word “be”, to strike out “forthwith”; in line 13, 
after the word “recommendation”, to insert “within such time 
as the court may designate, which time may be extended by 
the court for good cause shown”; in line 21, after the word 
“representatives”, to insert “At all hearings the alleged insane 
person shall have the right to be represented by counsel”; 
after line 23, to insert: 

“The Commission is hereby authorized to conduct its exam- 
ination and hearings of cases elsewhere than at the offices of 
said Commission in its discretion, according to the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 4. Any petition filed in the equity court for a writ de 
lunatico inquirendo or for an order of commitment of any alleged 
insane person, unless said person shall have been discharged by 
the staff of Gallinger Hospital in accordance with the provisions 
of section 3 hereof, shall be referred by the court to the Com- 
mission for report and recommendation within such time as the 
court may designate, which time may be extended by the court 
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for good cause shown. The Commission shall thereupon examine 
the alleged insane person and any other person, including any 
suggested by the alleged insane person, his relatives, friends, or 
representatives, whose testimony may be relevant, competent, and 
material upon the issue of insanity; and the Commission shall 
afford opportunity for hearing to any alleged insane person, his 
relatives, friends, or representatives. At all hearings the alleged 
insane person shall have the right to be represented by counsel. 
The Commission is hereby authorized to conduct its examina- 
tion and hearings of cases elsewhere than at the offices of said 
8 in its discretion, according to the circumstances of 
e case, 


The Commission shall determine (1) the sanity or insanity of 
the alleged insane person, (2) the length of time the alleged 
insane person has resided within the District, and (3) the ability 
of the relatives, mentioned in section 11 of this act, or the com- 
mittee of the alleged insane person to pay all or a portion of 
the maintenance of such person if confined to St. Elizabeths or any 
other hospital; and shall include such findings in its report. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 5, page 9, line 11, 
after “Sec. 5”, to strike out “Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, notice” and insert “Notice”; in line 16, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provision, if the Commission shall be satisfied from any 
statement contained in the papers in the proceedings, or 
from inquiry, that personal service of the notice on the 
alleged insane person would be ineffective or detrimental to 
such person, it may in its discretion, dispense therewith; but 
in every case where such notice shall be dispensed with by 
the Commission, a written report setting forth the reasons 
for dispensing with such notice shall be made by the Com- 
mission and filed with its report to the court. Whether 
such personal service on the alleged insane person be dis- 
pensed with or not, if” and insert If“; on page 10, line 4, 
after the word “shall”, to insert “also”; in the same line, 
after the word “upon”, to insert “either”; and in line 11, 
after the word “shall”, to strike out “in writing”, so as to 
make the section read: 

Sec. 5. Notice of the filing of any petition hereinbefore provided 
shall be served personally upon the person alleged to be insane, at 
least 3 days (exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays) before the 
time set for hearing by the Commission as provided in section 4 of 
this act. If the petition be made by a person other than the wife, 
husband, father, mother, or other nearest relative, such notice shall 
also be served upon either such wife, husband, father, mother, or 
other nearest relative of said alleged insane person, if there be any 
such relative known to be within the District of Columbia; if not, 
upon the person with whom such alleged insane person may reside, 
or at whose home he may be or in their absence upon a friend of 
such alleged insane person; and if there be no such person or 
persons such service shall be dispensed with. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 6, page 10, at the 
beginning of line 24, to insert “of fact”; in the same line, after 
the words “conclusions of”, to strike out. “fact” and insert 
“law”; on page 11, after line 4, to strike out “That the 
mental condition of the alleged insane person is such that a 
definite diagnosis cannot be made without further study, and 
that the said person should be temporarily committed to 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital or any other hospital in the 
District of Columbia as provided in the act approved April 27, 
1904, for observation for a period of not more than 30 days” 
and insert “That the mental condition of the alleged insane 
person is such that definite diagnosis cannot be made with- 
out further study, or that the mental incapacity of said per- 
son will probably be of short duration, and that said person 
should be temporarily committed to Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital or any other hospital in the District of Columbia, 
as provided in the act approved April 27, 1904, for observation 
or treatment, for a period of not more than 30 days, during 
which said period the Commission shall examine the said 
person and make a recommendation as to the final disposi- 
tion of the case”, so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 6. Recommendations of the Commission must be the unani- 
mous recommendation of the three members acting upon any 
case. If the three members of the Commission be unable to agree 
upon the recommendation to be made in any case, they shall im- 
mediately file with the court a report setting forth the fact that 
they are unable to agree on the case, and in that event the court 
shall hear and determine the case, unless the alleged insane per- 
son, or someone in his behalf, shall demand a jury trial, in which 
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event the case shall be heard and determined by the court and a 


my the Commission shall agree upon a recommendation, it shall 
file with the court a report setting forth its findings of fact and 
conclusions of law and its recommendation based thereon which 
recommendation shall be in one of the following forms: 

(1) That the person is of sound mind and should be discharged 
forthwith and the petition dismissed. 

(2) That the mental condition of the alleged insane person is 
such that definite diagnosis cannot be made without further study, 
or that the mental incapacity of said person will probably be of 
short duration, and that said person should be temporarily com- 
mitted to Gallinger Municipal Hospital or any other hospital in 
the District of Columbia, as provided in the act approved April 27, 
1904, for observation or treatment, for a period of not more than 
30 days, during which said period the Commission shall examine 
the said person and make a recommendation as to the final dis- 
position of the case. 

(3) That the person is of unsound mind and (a) should be 
committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital, or any other hospital pro- 
vided by section 4 of the act approved April 27, 1904, (1) at public 
expense, or (2) at the expense of those persons who are required 
by law, or who will agree to pay for the maintenance and treat- 
ment of said insane person, or (3) that the relatives of the said 
insane person, mentioned in section 11 of this act are able to pay 
a specified sum per month toward the support and maintenance 
of said insane person; (b) is harmless and may safely be com- 
mitted to the care of his relatives or friends (naming them) who 
are willing to accept custody, care, and maintenance of said in- 
sane person under conditions specified by the Commission. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 7, page 12, line 12, 
after the word “Commission”, to insert “a copy of which 
shall be served personally upon the alleged insane person, 
his guardian ad litem, or his attorney, if he have one, together 
with notice that he has 10 days within which to demand a 
jury trial”; and on the same page, line 23, after the word 
“trial”, to insert “not less than 10 days after demand for 
hearing by the court or for a jury trial, or unless the time 
is extended by the court”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 7. Upon the receipt of the report and recommendation of 
the Commission, a copy of which shall be served personally upon 
the alleged insane person, his guardian ad litem, or his attorney, 
if he have one, together with notice that he has 10 days within 
which to demand a jury trial, a demand for hearing by the court 
or a demand for jury trial for the purpose of determining the sanity 
or insanity of the alleged Insane person may be made by the said 
alleged insane person or by anyone in his behalf, or a jury trial may 
be ordered by the court upon its own motion. If demand be made 
for a jury trial, or such trial be ordered by the court on its own 
motion, the case shall be calendared for trial not less than 10 
days after demand for hearing by the court or for a jury trial, or 
unless the time is extended by the court. The Commission, or 
any of the members thereof, shall be competent and compellable 
witnesses at any trial or hearing of an alleged insane person. In 
any case in which a commitment at public expense, in whole or 
in part, is sought, the corporation counsel or one of his assistants 
shall represent the petitioner unless said 3 shall be repre- 
sented by counsel of his own or her own choice. 

The jury to be used in lunacy inquisitions in those cases where 
a jury trial shall be demanded or ordered shall be empaneled. 
upon order of the court, from the jurors in attendance upon other 
branches of the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, who shall perform such services in addition to, and 
as part of, their duties in said court. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 13, line 20, 
after the word “Commission”, to insert “or such judge may 
order the temporary commitment of said alleged insane per- 
son for observation or treatment for a period of not more 
than 30 days,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 8. If no demand be made for a hearing by the court or by 
the court and a jury, the judge holding equity court shall de- 
termine the sanity or insanity of said alleged insane person, but 
such judge may, in his discretion, require other proofs, in addi- 
tion to the petition and report of the Commission, or such judge 
may order the temporary commitment of said alleged insane per- 
son for observation or treatment for a period of not more than 
30 days. The judge may, in his discretion, dismiss the petition 
notwithstanding the recommendation of the Commission. If the 
judge be satisfied that the alleged insane person is of sound 
mind, he shall forthwith discharge such person and dismiss the 
petition. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page 14, line 6, 
after the word “person”, to strike out “in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Commission. The Commission 


shall make a final examination of the person alleged to be 
insane not more than 5 days next before and inclusive of 
the date of the hearing by the court of the order of com- 
mitment,” and insert “as he in his discretion shall find to 
be for the best interests of the public and of the insane per- 
son,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 9. If the judge be satisfied that the alleged insane person 
is insane, or if a jury shall so find, the judge may commit the 
insane person as he in his discretion shall find to be for the best 
interests of the public and of the insane person. In case of a 
temporary commitment, the court may make additional tem- 
porary commitments upon further examination by, and the recom- 
mendation of, the Commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 10, page 14, line 17, 
after the word “Commission”, to insert “subject to the 
review of the court”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 10. If an insane person be found by the Commission, sub- 
ject to the review of the court, not to be a resident of the District 
of Columbia he may be committed by the court to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital as a District of Columbia patient until such time as his 
residence shall have been Upon the ascertainment 
of such insane person’s residence in some other jurisdiction, he 
shall be transferred to the State of such residence. The expense 
of transferring such patient, including the traveling expenses of 
necessary attendants to insure his safe transfer, shall be borne 
by the District of Columbia only if the patient be indigent. 

Any insane person found by the Commission to have been a 
resident of the District of Columbia for more than 1 year prior to 
the filing of the petition, and any person found within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia whose residence cannot be ascertained, who is 
not in confinement on a criminal charge, may be committed by 
the court to, and confined in, said St. Elizabeths Hospital, or any 
other hospital in said District, which, in the judgment of the 
health officer of said District, is properly constructed and equipped 
for the reception and care of such persons, and the official in 
charge of which, for the time being, is willing to receive such 


persons. 

“Resident of the District of Columbia,” as used in this section, 
means a person who has maintained his principal place of abode 
in the District of Columbia for more than 1 year prior to the filing 
of the petition provided for in section 1 of this act. 

If it appears that a person found to be insane is harmless and 
his or her relatives or committee of his or her person are willing 
and able properly to care for such insane person at some place or 
institution other than St. Elizabeths Hospital, the judge may 
order that such insane person be placed in the care and custody 
of such relatives or such committee upon their entering into an 
undertaking to provide for such insane person as the court may 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 11, page 16, line 7, 
after the word “cost”, to insert “to the District of Columbia”; 
and in line 17, after the word “cost”, to insert “to the 
District of Columbia”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 11. The father, mother, husband, wife, and adult children 
of an insane person, if of sufficient ability, and the committee or 
guardian of his or her person and estate, if his or her estate is 
sufficient for the purpose, shall pay the cost to the District of 
Columbia of his or her maintenance, including treatment, in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, or in any other hospital to which the insane 
person may be committed. It shall be the duty of said Commis- 
sion to examine, under oath, the father, mother, husband, wife, 
adult children, and committee, if any, of any alleged insane per- 
son whenever such relatives live within the District of Columbia, 
and to ascertain the ability of such relatives or committee, if 
any, to maintain or contribute toward the maintenance of such 
alleged insane person: Provided, That in no case shall said rela- 
tives or committee be required to pay more than the actual cost to 
the District of Columbia of maintenance of such alleged insane 
person. 

If any person hereinabove made liable for the maintenance of an 
insane person shall fail so to provide or pay for such maintenance, 
the court shall issue to such person a citation to show cause why 
he should not be adjudged to pay a portion or all of the expenses 
of maintenance of such patient. The citation shall be served at 
least 10 days before the hearing thereon. If, upon such hearing, 
it shall appear to the court that the insane person has not sufficient 
estate out of which his maintenance may properly be fully met and 
that he has relatives of the degrees hereinabove mentioned who 
are parties to the proceedings, and who are able to contribute 
thereto, the court may make an order requiring payment by such 
relatives of such sum or sums as it may find they are reasonably 
able to pay and as may be necessary to provide for the maintenance 
of such insane person. Said order shall require the payment of 
such sums to the Board of Public Welfare annually, semiannually, 
or quarterly as the court may direct. It shall be the duty of the 
Board to collect the said sums due under this section, and to turn 
the same into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
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the District of Columbia. Any such order may be enforced against 
any property of the insane person or of the person liable or under- 
taking to maintain him in the same way as if it were an order for 
temporary alimony in a divorce case. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 12, page 18, line 4, 
after the word “restoration,” to strike out “of civil rights” 
and insert “to the status of a person of sound mind;” in 
line 12, after the word “restoration,” to strike out “of civil 
rights to said person” and insert “of said person to the 
status of a person of sound mind;” and on page 19, line 8, 
after the word “purpose,” to insert “At such trial by the 
court or by the court and a jury, an adjudication shall be 
made as to whether the person is of sound mind or is still 
of unsound mind;” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 12. Any insane person who has been committed to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, or any other hospital, and who shall have 
been released from such hospital as improved, or who shall have 
been paroled from such hospital (but who shall not have been 
discharged as cured), and who shall have been absent from the 
hospital on release or parole for a period of 6 months or longer, 
shall have the right to appear before the Commission for a hear- 
ing to determine the sanity and right to restoration to the status 
of a person of sound mind of said insane person by filing a 
petition therefor with the court upon a form to be provided by 
the Commission for that purpose. It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to make such examination and observation of the 
insane person as may be necessary to determine such questions, 
and to make a report and a recommendation to the court, In 
the event the Commission shall find that the said person is of 
sound mind and shall recommend to the court the restoration of 
said person to the status of a person of sound mind such recom- 
mendation shall be sufficient to authorize the court to enter an 
order declaring such person to be restored to his or her former 
legal status as a person of sound mind. In the event the Com- 
mission shall find such person to be of unsound mind, it shall 
report that finding to the court. Upon the filing by the Commis- 
sion of a report finding such person to be of unsound mind, 
the insane person shall have the right to a hearing by the court 
or by the court and a jury. For the purpose of making the exam- 
ination and observations required by this section the Commission 
shall have the right to examine the records and to interrogate 
the physicians and attendants at St. Elizabeths Hospital or any 
other hospital in which such patient shall have been confined, 
who have had the insane person under their care, and the Com- 
mission may recommend to the court the temporary recommit- 
ment, for a period of not more than 30 days, of such person for 
purposes of observation, and the court is hereby empowered to 
order the temporary recommitment of such person for said pur- 
pose. At such trial by the court or by the court and a jury, an 
adjudication shall be made as to whether the person is of sound 
mind or is still of unsound mind. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendments were, on page 19, after line 10, to 
strike out section 13, and on page 20, after line 23, to strike 
out section 14, and to renumber the succeeding sections of 
the bill. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MATTAPOISETT LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, MASS. 

The bill (H. R. 9942) to authorize the conveyance of the 

Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Matta- 

poisett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett, was considered, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for a price of not less than 50 percent 
of the appraised value of the property hereinafter authorized to 
be conveyed, as may be established by the Treasury Department 
after due allowance for the value of any improvements which the 
town of Mattapoisett, Mass., may have already erected on the 
property, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to convey, by quitclaim deed, to the board of selectmen of the 
town of Mattapoisett, Mass., for roadway and public-park pur- 
poses, such portions of the Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse 
Reservation, Mass., as are not required to be retained for light- 
house The deed of conveyance shall describe by metes 
and bounds the exact portions of the reservation transferred, and 
shall contain a clause reserving to the United States easements 
for the transportation of men and materials to and from the area 
retained by the United States and for the unobstructed showing 
of light rays between 90 degrees and 310 degrees true seaward from 
the light tower. The said deed shall further provide that the 
said town of Mattapoisett shall take the property conveyed by said 
deed subject to any encroachments thereon and subject to any 
defects or deficiencies in area or description arising by reason 
of discrepancies between the description in the deed to the United 
States and the description in the deed to the town. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3510) amending section 202 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, relating to new uses and new 
markets for farm commodities, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BILBO, I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 7 
DISPOSITION OF REMAINS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN 

EMPLOYEES OF THE ARMY 

The bill (H. R. 9226) to amend the act of March 9, 1928, 
authorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition 
of remains of military personnel and civilian employees of 
the Army, and for other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize 
appropriations to be made for the disposition of remains of mili- 
tary personnel and civilian employees of the Army”, approved 
March 9, 1928, is hereby amended to read as follows: “That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time such 
sums as may be necessary for funeral expenses of the persons 


hereinafter designated, to be expended under such regulations as 
the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

“Sec. 2. Authorized funeral expenses shall include the expenses 
of, and incident to, the recovery of bodies, cremation (only upon 
the request of relatives of the deceased), preparation for burial, 
transportation to the home of the deceased or to a national or 


other cemetery designated by proper authority, and interment. 


“Sec, 3. Funeral expenses shall be allowed for (1) all persons 
in the Regular Army as com under section 2, act of June 3, 
1916, as amended (39 Stat. 166; U. S. C., title 10, sec. 4), who 
die while in the active military service; (2) accepted applicants 
for enlistment; (3) enlisted men who are discharged in hospitals 
and continue as inmates of said hospitals to the date of their 
death; (4) civilian employees of the Army or of the War Depart- 
ment who have been ordered by competent authority away from 
their homes in the United States to foreign countries, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, Alaska, Puerto Rico, or the Canal Zone, 
and who die while on duty in such places or while perf 
authorized travel thereto or therefrom; (5) civilian employees of 
the Army or of the War Department who die on Army transports 
or while accompanying troops in the field, or who, while on Army 
transports or while accompanying troops in the field, incur injury 
or contract disease resulting directly in death away from their 
homes: Provided, That the benefits of this act will be denied in 
no case on the ground that the deceased was temporarily absent 
with or without leave when death occurred. 


“Sec. 4. There is further authorized to be appropriated from 


time to time such sums as may be necessary for the expenses 

preparation for burial and interment of military prisoners who 
die at military posts, of prisoners of war, and of interned alien 
enemies who die in prison camps in the United States; for the 
expenses of the removal of remains from abandoned posts to per- 


of, 


manent military posts or national cemeteries, including the re- 


mains of Federal soldiers, sailors, or marines interred in fields, 


abandoned graves, or abandoned private or city cemeteries; and 


for the expenses of segregation of bodies in permanent American 
cemeteries in Great Britain and France. 

“Sec. 5. In any case where funeral expenses authorized in sec- 
tion 3 hereof are borne by individuals, reimbursement to such 
individuals may be made of the amount allowed by the Govern- 


ment for such services, but no reimbursement shall be made of- 


any expenses incurred prior to the enactment of this act which 
would not have been a proper charge against the Government 
prior to the date of approval thereof. 

“Sec. 6. The act entitled ‘An act to authorize an appropriation 
for the recovery of the bodies of officers, soldiers, and civilian 
employees’, approved March 8, 1928, is hereby repealed.” 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT NATCHEZ, MISS. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3597) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Natchez, Miss., and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Commerce, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the numerals “1934”, 
to insert “heretofore expended by acts of Congress approved 
May 1, 1936, and August 5, 1937”; in line 9, after the word 
“hereby”, to insert “further”; and on page 2, to strike out 
section 2 and renumber section 3; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of the bridge across the Mississippi River, 
at or near Natchez, Miss., authorized to be built by the city of 
Natchez and the county of Adams, State of Mississippi, by the 


act of Congress approved August 30, 1935, heretofore extended by 
acts of Congress approved May 1, 1936, and August 5, 1937, are 
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hereby further extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from the date 
of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The — 805 to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

FIVE-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM FOR BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2857) to 
provide for a modified 5-year building program for the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing: 3 

That the act of May 21, 1930 (46 Stat. 371), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“There are hereby authorized to be appropriated during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1939, such amounts as may be necessary 
for— 

“(1) The further development of fish-cultural stations at the 
following places, at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: 
Flintville, Tenn., $25,000; Lamar, Pa., $40,000 

“(2) The establishment of fish-cultural substations in each of 
the following States, at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: 
Mississippi, $40,000; Maine, $50,000; Alabama, $75,000. 

(3) The construction of rearing ponds in each of the following 
areas, at a cost mot to exceed the amount specified: Upper Missis- 
sippi River, Rock Island to Wabasha, $60,000; national park and 
forest areas, $40,000. 

“(4) The purchase of 10 fish-distribution trucks, as a cost not to 
exceed $15,000. 

“(5) The further development of fish-cultural stations in each 
of the following States, at a cost not to exceed the amount speci- 
fied: Ohio, $25,000; Kansas, $25,000; Minnesota, $25,000; North 
Dakota, $25,000. 

“(6) The establishment of fishery laboratories at the following 
places, at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: College Park, 
Md., $100,000; Milford, Conn., $50,000; Little Port Walter, „Alaska, 


5,000. 

5 The further development of the fishery laboratory at 
Pensacola, Fla., at a cost not to exceed $10,000. 

“(8) The construction of a fishery laboratory boat for use in 
southeastern Alaska, at a cost not to exceed $20,000 

“(9) The construction of 12 high-speed patrol boats “for enforce- 
ment of Alaska fishery laws and regulations, as a cost not to 
exceed $60,000. 

“(10) The construction of two seagoing patrol vessels for the 
enforcement of Alaska fishery laws and regulations, at a cost not 
to exceed $120,000. 

“(11) The establishment of salmon-counting weirs in the im- 
portant salmon streams in Alaska, at a cost not to exceed $20,000. 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 7 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940, such amounts as may be 
necessary for— 

“(1) The establishment of a fishery laboratory at Karluk, 
Alaska, at a cost not to exceed $35,000, including the construction 
of a road. 

“(2) The establishment of a fish-cultural station in Arizona, at 
a cost not to exceed $75,000. 

“(3) The further development of fish-cultural stations at each 
of the following places, at a cost not to exceed the amount speci- 
fled: Leetown, W. Va., $35,000; Marion, Ala., $25,000; Natchitoches, 
La., $25,000; Cortland, N. Y., $25,000. 

= (4) The construction of rearing ponds in each of the following 
areas, at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: Upper Mis- 
sissippi River, Rock Island to Wabasha, $60,000; national park 
and forest areas, $40,000. 

“(5) The purchase of 10 fish-distribution trucks, at a cost not 

exceed $15,000. 


“(6) The repair and improvement of the ne in the Com- 
merce Building at a cost not to exceed $10,000. 

“(7) The establishment of a fish-cultural | station in eastern 
FFV 

“(8) The construction of a seagoing vessel for the 
enforcement of Alaska fishery laws and e at a cost not 
to exceed $60,000. 

“(9) The construction and equipment of a seagoing vessel 
for the conduct of scientific and oceanographic research in waters 
off the Pacific coast, at a cost not to exceed $400,000. 

“(10) The establishment of salmon counting weirs in the im- 

nt salmon streams in Alaska, at a cost not to exceed $20,000. 

“Src. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated — 5 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941, such amounts as may be 
necessary for 

(1) The purchase and further development of the Fields fish 
— ea in Comanche County, Okla., at a cost not to exceed 


2) The establishment of fish- cultural stations in the follow- 
States at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: Illinois, 
$75,000; Arkansas, $60,000. 


“(3) The establishment of shad-rearing stations in the follow- 
ing States at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: South 
Carolina, $35,000; Virginia, $50,000; Maryland, $50,000. 

“(4) The establishment of a fishery 5 laboratory in 
Puerto Rico at a cost not to exceed $25,000 

“(5) The construction of rearing ponds “in each of the follow- 
ing-named areas, at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: 
Upper Mississippi River, Rock Island to Wabasha, $60,000; national 
park and forest areas, $40,000. 

“(6) The purchase of 10 fish-distribution trucks, at a cost not 
to exceed $15,000. 

“(7) The construction of a seagoing patrol vessel for the en- 
forcement of Alaska fishery laws and regulations, at a cost not 
to exceed $60,000. 

“(8) The construction of dwellings and other buildings for 
natives on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, at a cost not to exceed 
$20,000. 

“(9) The establishment of a fishery products laboratory in the 
Territory of Alaska, at a cost not to exceed $50,000. 

“Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated dur- 
ing the pene year beginning July 1, 1942, such amounts as may 
be ‘or— 

“(1) The establishment of a fish-cultural station in New Jersey, 
at a cost not to exceed $75,000. 

“(2) The construction of rearing ponds in national park and 
forest areas, at a cost not to exceed $40,000. 

“(3) The purchase of 10 fish-distribution trucks, at a cost not 
to exceed 815,000. 

“(4) The construction of a seagoing patrol vessel for the 
enforcement of Alaska fishery laws and regulations, at a cost 
not to exceed $60,000. 

“(5) The construction of dwellings and other buildings for 
natives on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, at a cost not to exceed 


$20,000. 

“(6) The construction of a vessel to serve as a tender for the 
Pribilof Islands, Alaska, at a cost not to exceed $300,000. 

“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1943, such amounts as may be 
necessary for— 

“(1) The establishment of fish-cultural substations in the fol- 

States, at a cost not to exceed the amount specified: 
Northern Idaho, $50,000; Kentucky, $50,000. 

“(2) The construction of rearing 8 im national park and 
forest areas, at a cost not to exceed 840, 00 

“(3) The purchase of 10 — — trucks, at a cost not 
to exceed $15,000. 

“(4) The construction of a seagoing patrol vessel for the 
enforcement of Alaska fishery laws and regulations, at a cost not 
to exceed $60,000. 

“(5) The construction of dwellings and other buildings for 
natives on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska, at a cost not to exceed 


“Sec. 6. (a) The new stations, substations, and laboratories 
authorized by this act shall be located at such specific points as 
may be selected by the Secretary of Commerce. 

“(b) Any appropriation made under authority of this aet 
may be expended for the purchase of sites, equipment, the con- 
struction of buildings, and for such other items as may be inci- 
dental to the establishment, further development, or purchase, 
as the case may be, of the station, substation, or laboratory in 
question. 

“(c) No part of an appropriation made under authority of this 
act shall be expended in the establishment, further development, 
or purchase of a station or substation unless the State in which 
such station or substation is to be located shall accord to the 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries and his duly authorized 
agents the right to conduct fish-cultural operations and all other 
mecessary operations connected therewith, in such manner and at 
such times as is considered necessary and proper by the said Com- 
missioner or his agents. The operation of any station or substa- 
tion established, further developed, or purchased under authority 
of this act may be discontinued whenever the State ceases to ac- 
cord such right, or whenever, in the j t of the 
of Commerce, State laws or regulations affecting fishes propagated 
are allowed to remain so inadequate as to impair the efficiency of 
such station or substation. 

“(d) The anina herein with reference to appropria- 
tions for certain specified years are for the purpose of indicating 
priority proposed to be given the various projecta but shali not 

held to require the appropriations to made in the years 
specified, and the ‘appropriations enumerated are likewise author- 
ized in prior or subsequent years in annual or supplemental ap- 
Propriation Acts. 

“Sec. 7. In carrying out the provisions of this act the Bureau of 
Fisheries may cooperate with States, counties, municipalities, in- 
dividuals, and public and private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, and may accept donations of lands, funds, and other 
aid to the development of this program. Title to sites for the 
establishment of stations, substations, or laboratories, whether 
acquired by donation or purchase, may be acquired subject to such 
easements, restrictions, or provisions for reversion as may in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Commerce be considered consistent 
with the public interest.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
the bill. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this bill provides for a 5-year 
construction program for the Bureau of Fisheries. The Sen- 
ate will remember that in 1930 such a construction program 
was authorized by the Congress. That program was in itself 
a 5-year program; but, because of business and governmental 
vicissitudes which overtook us, it was never carried out, al- 
though a portion of it, extending over a year or so, was com- 
pleted, and then the entire program was allowed to lapse. 

This bill undertakes to revive the authority provided by 
the legislation of 1930 and to project the work of the Bureau 
of Fisheries for a 5-year term. There is no project provided 
for in the bill that has not had the definite and affirmative 
approval of the Bureau of Fisheries. It is the judgment of 
the technical experts of our Government that the bill pro- 
vides a rounded program, which will do much for the conser- 
vation of the fish resources of our country and assure immedi- 
ate steps being taken in the direction of an expansion of 
aquatic life. I think those who have studied the question be- 
lieve that this program, or something similar to it, is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to save many of our fish species 
and if we are to have in the future fish resources in any de- 
gree comparable to those of the past. I think I am fully 
warranted in saying that the bill represents the best tech- 
nical judgment of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the passage of the bill, 
with the understanding that immediately thereafter I shall 
move to reconsider the vote by which the bill is passed, so 
that I may have an opportunity to look into it. That mo- 
tion can be taken up and passed upon during the next week. 
I have received word of some objections to the bill and some 
very serious criticisms as to some acts of omission or com- 
mission on the part of the Fisheries Service. 

Mr. WHITE. May I say that, of course, this bill seeks to 
avoid what has been almost a scandal in past years 

Mr. KING. Exactly; many scandals. 

Mr. WHITE. Of the indiscriminate passage of legislation 
authorizing fish hatcheries and fish cultural stations solely 
in the interest of particular congressional districts. This 
bill has been formulated without any regard for the desires 
of the particular Members of the House or Members of the 
Senate, and represents, as I have already stated, the finest 
technical judgment of the country as to what is necessary 
and what is wise. 

Mr. KING. I do not ask the Senator to assent to it, but 
if he will agree to the suggestion which I have made, it will 
be all right with me, and I shall not object to the passage of 
the bill; but, as soon as it is passed, I shall move to recon- 
sider the vote, the motion to lie on the table; and we may 
take it up some time next week, after apportunity for a full 
investigation shall have been afforded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. I now move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, and I will ask that that motion lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion entered by 
the Senator from Utah will lie on the table. 


CITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1294) for the 
relief of the city of New Brunswick, N. J., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


. That the act entitled “An act to authorize the President, to pro- 
vide housing for war needs,” approved May 16, 1918, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


ions: 

"Sec. 9. The United States Housing Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Corporation’) is authorized and directed to ac- 
cept from any person holding an existing contract for the property 
in the Lincoln Gardens project, New Brunswick, N. J., a full release 
of any right or interest any such person may have acquired by 
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reason of any such contract. Upon tender of release by any such 
person and acceptance by said Corporation, such contract shall 
become null and void and of no further force or effect, and shall 
be considered as a forfeiture of any right or interest any person 
may have acquired under or by reason of such contract. 

“Sec. 10. Upon any such tender, acceptance, and forfeiture, the 
Corporation shall sell to such person the property covered by such 
forfeited contract for an amount equal to the sum of (a) 14 
percent of the original contract price of such property, (b) any 
sum which was due the Corporation under such contract and 
unpaid on the date of such forfeiture, and (c) the value of any 
other valid liens (but not tax liens) against such property existing 
on the date of such sale. Such sale shall be made upon the 
terms and conditions set forth in section 11 hereof, and the pur- 
chaser shall have the option to elect whether to pay the purchase 
price in cash or partly in cash, or to have the payment of the 
same in whole or in part secured by the mortgage referred to in 
section 11. 

“Sec. 11. Upon the sale of such property as provided in section 
10, the Corporation shall, notwithstanding any alleged tax liens 
against such property, execute and deliver to the purchaser a 
warranty deed for such property, free and clear of all encum- 
brances to the date of such sale. The United States, upon con- 
veyance, shall retain a first lien for any unpaid portion of the 
purchase price. To secure such lien the purchaser shall execute 
and deliver a first mortgage to the Corporation for any unpaid 
portion (or all) of the purchase price, but such mortgage shall 
not exceed 50 percent of the original contract price at which the 
property was first sold by the United States. Such first mortgages 
shall be executed upon a form approved by the Federal Housing 
Administrator for use in the State of New Jersey, shall bear in- 
terest at a rate not to exceed 5 percent per annum, and shall 
contain such further terms and conditions as may be necessary 
to make them legally eligible for insurance under title 2 of the 
National Housing Act as amended: Provided, That at the option of 
the purchaser such mortgages may be made to mature in not to 
exceed 15 years. 

“Src. 12. (a) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall pur- 
chase such first mortgages from the United States Housing Cor- 
poration at their face value and may sell or otherwise dispose of 
the same as it may determine. 

“(b) The proceeds received by the United States Housing Cor- 
poration from such sales to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and from the sales provided for in sections 10 and 18 shall be 
used to clear any liens described in clause (c) of section 10, and 
the remainder shall be paid to the city of New Brunswick, N. J., 
for municipal and school services rendered to the Lincoln Gardens 
area and the residents thereof prior to the date of the sale of 
such properties as provided in section 10. 

“Sec. 13. (a) Anyone who fails or refuses to execute a release 
to the Corporation as provided in section 9 hereof, for any reasons 
whatsoever, within 90 days after the date such section takes effect, 
shall be ineligible to receive the benefits of sections 9 to 11, inclu- 
sive, of this act, and the Corporation shall cause such proceedings 
to be instituted as may be appropriate to enforce the rights of the 
United States, and if necessary, to divest anyone of any interest 
which may have been acquired in any property in the Lincoln 
Gardens project, and sell the property so recovered at public or 
private sale. The Corporation may, however, in its discretion; 
extend such time for a further period of not to exceed 90 days. 

“(b) The Corporation, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, shall have 
power to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of sections 9 to 13, inclusive, of this. act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation 
of the bill. If no Senator is here to explain it, I ask that it 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will be passed over: 

JOHN d. EDWARDS 


The bill (H. R. 5842) for the relief of John G. Edwards 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. ; 

JOSEPH ZANI 


The bill (H. R. 4819) for the relief of Joseph Zani was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, j 


ROBERT R. BLAISDELL AND EDWARD W. HAWKES, UNITED STATES 
NAVY 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3142) for the 
relief of Commander Herbert Dumstrey, Chaplain Corps, 
United States Navy, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit in the respective 
accounts of Lt. Comdr. Robert R. Blaisdell, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, in the sum of $189.30, and Lt. Edward W, Hawkes, 
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Supply Corps, United States Navy, retired, in the sum of $695.07, 
which sums represent amounts paid by said officers to Commander 
Herbert Dumstrey, Chaplain Corps, United States Navy, as rental 
allowance covering the periods from January 1, 1933, to March 31, 
1933, and January 1, 1934, to November 20, 1934, while on duty at 
the United States Naval Station, Guam, and which were subse- 
quently disallowed by the Comptroller General in said disbursing 
officers’ accounts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Lt. Comdr. Robert R. Blaisdell and Lt. Edward W. Hawkes 
(retired) , Supply Corps, United States Navy.” 


NEW YORK & BALTIMORE TRANSPORTATION LINE, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 1099) for the relief of the New York & 
Baltimore Transportation Line, Inc., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the New York & 
Baltimore tion Line, Inc., a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Maryland, with its princi- 
pal place of business in New York City, the sum of $129,000 in 
full satisfaction of its claim against the United States for damages 
arising out of the frustration of a certain contract of sale for its 
vessel, The Baltimorean, resulting from the requisition by the 
United States Government for public use of two other vessels, the 
Chesapeake and the Manna Hatta, both the property of the said 
New York & Baltimore Transportation Line, Inc.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

E. C. BRISENO AND HECTOR BRISENO, A MINOR 

The bill (H. R. 1258) for the relief of E. G. Briseno and 
Hector Briseno, a minor, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FLORENZ GUTIERREZ 


The bill (H. R. 1904) for the relief of Florenz Gutierrez 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3092) for 
the relief of the Georgia Marble Co., which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on 
page 1, line 7, after the word “company”, to insert “against 
the United States”; in line 8, after the word “labor”, to 
strike out “and material”; and at the end of the bill to in- 
sert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Georgia Marble 
Co., of Tate, Ga., the sum of $8,338.88 in full settlement of the 
claim of said y against the United States for increased 
cost of labor incurred due to the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and/or the President’s Reemployment Agreement and/or the 
applicable approved code in the performance of its contract with 
the War Department dated July 1, 1933, for furnishing certain 
quantities of different-type headstones: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

EIGHTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 289) to provide that the 
United States extend an invitation to the Governments of the 
American republics, members of the Pan American Union, to 
hold the Eighth American Scientific Congress in the United 


States in 1940 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Pan American Union; to invite these 


Governments to participate in the proposed congress; and to 
authorize an appropriation for the expenses thereof, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and is hereby, authorized 
and requested to invite the governments of the American republics, 
members of the Pan American Union, to hold the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress in the United States in 1940 on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union, and to invite these governments to participate in that 
Congress. 

Sxc. 2. That the sum of $90,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses 
of organizing and holding the Eighth American Scientific Congress, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, without regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
communication services; stenographic reporting, translating, and 
other services by contract if deemed „Without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); 
travel expenses; local transportation; hire of motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles; transportation of things; rent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere; printing and binding; entertain- 
ment; official cards; purchase of newspapers, periodicals, books, and 
documents; stationery; membership badges; and such other ex- 
penses as may be actually and necessarily incurred by the Govern- 
ment of the United States by reason of observance of appropriate 
courtesies in connection therewith, and such other as 
may be authorized by the of State, including the reim- 
bursement of other appropriations from which payments have been 
made for any of the purposes herein specified. 


HARRY P. RUSSELL, A MINOR 


The bill (H. R. 6062) for the relief of Harry P. Russell, 
a minor, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY DISBURSING OFFICERS 


The bill (H. R. 9198) for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers of the Army of the United States and for the settle- 
ment of individual claims approved by the War Department 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BLACK HILLS NATIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3416) pro- 
viding for the addition of certain lands to the Black Hills 
National Forest in the State of Wyoming, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with amendments, on page 2, line 7, after “20,” to insert 
“north half, southwest quarter”; and in line 24, after the 
word “southeast,” to strike out “quarter” and insert “quar- 
ter” followed by a comma, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subject to all valid claims, en- 
tries, and leases, all of the lands of the United States within the 
following-described area are hereby added to and made a part of 
the Black Hills National Forest in the State of Wyoming, and such 
lands shall hereafter be administered under the laws and regula- 
tions relating to the national forests: 


BEAR LODGE UNIT, SIXTH PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 


Township 55 north, range 63 west: Sections 5 to 9, inclusive, 
16 to 21, inclusive, 28 to 34, inclusive, and west half section 4, 
west half section 27. 

Township 54 north, range 63 west: Sections 4 to 9, inclusive, 
17, 18, 19, 28 to 32, inclusive, west half section 3; north half north- 
east quarter and west half section 20; north half, southwest 
quarter and north half southeast quarter and north half south- 
west quarter southeast quarter section 33. 

Township 53 north, range 65 west: Sections 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, 36. 

Township 53 north, range 64 west: Sections 1 to 12, inclusive, 15 
to 22, inclusive, 27 to 34, inclusive, northeast quarter and west 
half section 14, 

Township 52 north, range 65 west: Sections 1 to 36, inclusive. 

Township 52 north, range 64 west: Sections 3 to 10, inclusive, 
14 to 36, inclusive. 

wnship 52 north, range 63 west: Section 31 and east half 
section 36. 

Township 51 north, range 63 west: Sections 1, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
and west half southwest quarter section 5; east half northeast 
quarter, southeast quarter, south half southwest quarter section 9. 

Sec. 2. Any of the lands described in the first section of this 
act which are privately owned may be accepted in exchange by 
the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to consolidate national forest lands” approved 
March 20, 1922, as amended. All of such lands so accepted in 
exchange shall be added to and made a part of the Black Hills 
National Forest in the State of Wyoming and shall thereafter 
be administered under the laws and regulations relating to the 
national forests. 


The amendments were agreed to, 
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Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, a committee amend- 
ment was inadvertently omitted from the print of the bill. 
I send it to the desk and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The CET CLERK. On page 2, after line 15, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

T. 53 N., R. 63 W., N%4 sec. 5, sec. 6, and NWA sec. 7. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. : 
WILLIAM H, AMES 
The bill (H. R. 1930) for the relief of William H. Ames 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
MILDRED G. YUND 
The bill (H. R. 6780) for the relief of Mildred G. Yund 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. $ 
MRS. NEWTON PETERSEN 
The bill (H. R. 6803) for the relief of Mrs. Newton Peter- 
sen was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
EPHRIAM J. HICKS 
The bill (H. R. 6885) for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
TRANSFER OF ENLISTED MEN OF COAST GUARD TO FLEET NAVAL 
RESERVE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have pending a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 2206 was passed. 
It is a bill to provide for the transfer of enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard to the Fleet Naval Reserve. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 
We have arranged with our leader to take up that motion 
for consideration, and the Senator from North Carolina de- 
sires to submit a memorandum on the subject. 

Mr. REYNOLDS... Mr. President, in connection with the 
motion to reconsider, I ask unanimous consent that a mem- 
orandum prepared by the Coast Guard men themselves, who 
are principally interested in this particular subject, be pub- 
lished in the Recor at this point as part of my remarks, 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
memorandum will be printed in the RECORD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH CAROLINA 
New York, February 2, 1938. 
Subject: Savings which will accrue to the Government if S. 2206 is 
enacted into law. 
The problem: To prove that savings will accrue to the Govern- 
ment. 

Given: (a) Average age of enlistment in Coast Guard, 20.44 
years. (b) Those who live to be 40 years of age have a future 
life expectancy of 29.25 years. (c) Those who live to be 50 years 
of age have a future life expectancy of 21.54 years. 

Solution: A enlists at 20, A serves 20 years, A transfers to Re- 
serve at 40. B enlists at 20, B serves 30 years, B retires at 50. 

From normal life expectancy, A will live to be 69.25 years of 
age, B will live to be 71.54 years of age. (These figures are based 
on Guardian Life Insurance Co. statistics for men of the U. 8. 
Coast Guard.) 

Under the provisions of S. 2206, A transfers to Reserve on pay 
of $103.95 after 20 years; B retires on $133.87 after 30 years of 
service. 

After 20 years’ active service, A receives $1,247.40 per annum, 
which is $12,474 for 10 years (in reserve). B receives $1,890 per 
annum, or $18,900 for 10 years (on active duty). 

From the age of 50 years, A receives $1,247.40 per annum for 
19.25 years, $24,012.45; B receives $1,606.44 per annum for 21.54 
years, $34,602.72. 

After 20 years of service: 


A will have. received._.. 2s ane nen nee $12, 474. 00 
= 24,012.45 

rf... pe ak ee ce ls nts 36, 486. 45 

B will have received 18,900.00 
1 SES = Se Ss ee = ee 34, 602. 72 
oN BRAIN RISES UGS i last) tray hae! AY cd ah adhe ean 53, 502.72 
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The Government will then have saved the difference between 
$53,502.72 and $36,486.45, or the sum of $17,016.27 on each person 
eee to a Coast Guard Reserve after 20 years of active 
service. 

But the Government must advance enlisted personnel in rating 
to fill vacancies created by the transfer of men to the Reserve. 

This will cost $1,669.60 per annum. For the 10 years between 
20 and 30 years of service, this will therefore cost $16,696, 

However, since the widow of each man who dies while on active 
duty is paid 6 months’ pay as a “death gratuity,” the Government 
will save, on a chief petty officer, the amount of $945 (6 months’ 
pay) for each chief petty officer who is in the Reserve or on the 
retired list. If one-third of those who transfer to a Reserve after 
20 years of service die before reaching the age of 50, there will 
be a one-third of $945, or a $315 saving to the Government on 
each person transferred to a Coast Guard Reserve. 


Result: 
Credits ES FE $17, 016. 27 
315. 00 
Total EAA TOSE NE L A i TEET EE EALEN EA Aa EU 17,331.27 
= 
S TTT Sears 16, 696. 00 
T ---- 16,696.00 


Total saving per person (chief petty officers only considered in 

this problem) will then be the difference between debits and 

credits, or the sum of $635.27. : 
Summary 

The sum of $635.27 would be saved over a period of 31.54 years 
on each person transferred to a Reserve after 20 years of service 
on only $103.95. 

As of January 1, 1938, there were 244 persons in the Coast Guard 
with over 20 years of service. While many of these have between 
25 and 30 years of service, these haye been discounted as not 
taking advantage of transfer to Reserve. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the remainder, or 133 men, would be transferred to Reserve 
the first year. 

The cost mounts from $113,000 the first year to nearly $1,000,000 
the tenth, but then, Hke a stock-market barometer, the curve 
goes down as the savings go up, until after an additional 21.54 
years the Government can show a definite saving in each case 
of $635.27. 

Briefly, the following are reasons why S. 2206, which creates a 
Coast Guard Reserve, should be enacted into law: 

(1) Raise a shattered morale: The attitude of the enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard has gotten to the stage where they say, “What's 
the use; no matter what we do, we won’t get advanced in rating.” 
In 1932, 1,700 enlisted men were discharged and 1,300 were reduced 
in rating. Today, hundreds of those who were reduced “for the 
convenience of the Government” still hold lower ratings and 
receive less money than they did 6 years ago. No warrant officers 
and no chief petty officers have been made in the past 6 years. 
Few advancements have been made to petty officer ratings. 

(2) Increase efficiency: With many men just holding on to their 
jobs, doing what is required and no more, for they see no promo- 
tion; efficiency would be increased if these men were permitted to 
transfer to a Reserve after 20 years of active service and 
new blood to fill the vacancies. This year approximately 133 men 
would be available, next year 40 more would become available, etc., 
until at the end of 10 years a high of approximately 953 men would 
be the “whole” of a Coast Guard Reserve. 

(3) National defense and preparedness: In time of national 
emergency—war, hurricane, or flood—these men would be ready 
for instant duty in the affected area. In wartime the Coast Guard 
operates as a part of the Navy. Recently the Secretary of the Navy 
said he desired more men for the Naval Reserve. Since the Coast 
Guard is simply a Naval Reserve, is it not logical to increase this 
useful arm of the Military Establishment at this time? It is a 
fact that it was 5 months after the commencement of hostilities in 
1917 before the Coast Guard had built up a wartime strength. 
With 953 trained chief petty officers in a Coast Guard Reserve, no 
such delay would oceur. In 1937 many stations and ships of the 
Coast Guard along the coasts of the Atlantic were depleted of 
man-strength because of duty of these men in the flood areas. 
With a Reserve strength to call upon, no such condition would 
have resulted, and each unit would have remained at top 
in case of disaster at sea. 

(4) Economy: It can be proven that over a period of 10 years 
the bill will cost more than is saved. But after this period of time 
and until the thirty-first year, a saving accrues to the Govern- 
ment. It is estimated that a saving over the 31 years will amount 
to $635.27 per man so transferred to a Coast Guard Reserve on 
one-half pay. 

(5) Men of the United States Coast Guard fought the prohibi- 
tion war under conditions similar to those prevailing during war- 
time, during the years 1924-32. They were gassed by the 
“enemy”; they were crowded into small boats and destroyers; 
they remained at sea for weeks at a time in “drives” to rid the 
coasts of rum runners. The Government should provide a relief 
for the situation in the Coast Guard today, which was caused by 
repeal of the Volstead Act. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr.McADOO. Mr. President, by the courtesy of the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, I am permitted to bring 
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to the attention of the Senate the matter to which I am about 
to refer. 

I ask for the present consideration of House bill 6656, 
which has been reported without amendment from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and is a bill to make Armistice Day 
a national holiday. Forty-four States of the Union have 
already passed laws making this day a national holiday, and 
four States of the Union usually designate, by gubernatorial 
action, observance of the day as a holiday. 

Since Armistice Day represents so much not only in the 
way of memories but in the way of the ultimate outcome of 
the great World War and respect for the veterans of the 
war, I think it would be eminently fitting and appropriate if 
the Senate would concur in the action of the House with 
respect to this matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have examined the language of the 
House bill to which the Senator refers. It places the so- 
called national holiday on the 11th of November in each 
year on the same basis as the Ist of January, the 22d day of 
February, the 30th day of May, the 4th day of July, the first 
Monday in September, and Christmas Day. 

Congress never has passed a law making any day a national 
holiday in the States—the Fourth of July, or Christmas, or 
any other day. It has always been construed that Congress 
had no power to fix a national holiday within the different 
States. All the acts which have ever been passed by Con- 
gress have been limited to the District of Columbia, and the 
acts referred to in the House bill mentioned by the Senator 
are limited to fixing these days as national holidays in the 
District of Columbia. The language of this bill puts the 
11th of November on the same basis as the days referred to 
in the other acts mentioned. 

If the Senator from California has the impression that 
the bill creates a national holiday all over the United States, 
I think he is laboring under a misapprehension, because the 
bill does not do so, and it has been universally held, all dur- 
ing the history of this country, that Congress has no power 
to fix a national holiday within the States. 

I have no objection to the consideration of the bill under 
its terms, because, with that interpretation of the bill, it 
seems to me it is limited to the District of Columbia. I 
doubt whether we have power to go beyond the District of 
Columbia in fixing a national holiday for the whole United 
States. 

I make that explanation because I do not know whether 
or not the Senator has looked into the matter. I have 
made some investigation and have here a memorandum from 
the Senate Library, which has gone into the subject, in 
which it is stated that Congress has never exercised the 
power to declare a holiday throughout the United States. 
Such holidays as have been declared by Congress have been 
limited to the District of Columbia, except that the Presi- 
dent by proclamation may designate as national holidays 
certain days like Thanksgiving and other days, which is 
done as a matter of inherent right on his part. I am 
speaking now, however, of the power of Congress to fix 
an obligatory legal holiday within the States so as to make 
it universal in its application. 

Mr. KING. I shall object to the consideration of the bill 
unless it is amended to conform to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not necessary to amend it, because 
the bill itself says Armistice Day shall be on the same basis 
as the other days which have been declared holidays by act 
of Congress, but limited to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, would not that language in 
itself rather limit the application of the bill? Where it 
refers to some other act the text of the other act would be 
binding if we refer to it; would it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would be. It would place this holi- 
day on the same basis with the others. 

Mr. McADOO. Thanksgiving or any other holiday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Thanksgiving is not a holiday by act of 
Congress; only by proclamation of the President. 
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Mr. McADOO. This bill, if passed, would simply give the 
President authority by a similar proclamation to make 
Armistice Day a holiday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He probably would have that inherent 
authority anyway, without an act of Congress. 

Mr. McADOO. I may say that, of course, the bill is not 
intended to interfere with any of the prerogatives of the 
States, because 44 States have already declared Armistice 
Day to be a national holiday, and 4 of the States which 
have not done so by law make it a holiday by proclamation 
of their executives. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sympathetic to the idea. I will 
say to the Senator from California that years ago, in the 
House of Representatives, I introduced a bill to make the 
11th of November a national holiday throughout the United 
States; and I ran up against the same difficulty to which 
I am now calling the Senator’s attention. I did not want 
the Senator to be under a misapprehension as to the ap- 
Plication of this bill if it should be enacted. 

Mr. McADOO. I am not unaware of the force of the 
Senator’s observation. I will only say that the action pro- 
posed to be taken is qualified by the reference to the other 
holidays we have; and the bill does not go any further than 
the authority under which these other days are observed as 
holidays. It is merely a recognition of the fact that so 
far as the Federal agencies throughout the United States 
are concerned, Armistice Day is a legal holiday. 

As the matter stands today, in the States in which Arm- 
istice Day is a legal holiday, the Federal agencies do not 
necessarily observe it as a holiday at all. The Federal 
agencies have to continue to operate. The enactment of 
the bill will only bring us into harmony with sentiment 
in the United States, I am sure, and also into harmony 
with the action which the States themselves have already 
taken. The action we propose to take is not exclusive of, 
and does not interfere with, the laws of the States. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I assure the Senator 
from the State of California that I am in hearty sympathy 
with the matter in which he is interested. I merely wish 
to state that a bill of exactly the same language was intro- 
duced by me on January 5, 1938. The bill to which my 
distinguished friend from California has referred, and 
which was passed on by the Judiciary Committee, was intro- 
duced in the House on April 20. 

I therefore ask that my bill be substituted for the House 
bill. It is identical in language. My bill is Senate bill 3727. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, of course that would mean 
that the bill would have to go back to the House for further 
action. Inasmuch as the House has passed a bill of identical 
language, what is the object of the Senator’s request? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is my understanding that the Senate 
would accept my bill as a substitute, the result of which, 
under the parliamentary rules of procedure to which we 
are accustomed here, would be that the bill would not have 
to go back to the House for reaffirmation, so to speak. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s bill would be in the na- 
ture of an amendment, which would have to go back to the 
House for further action. If the language is identical, noth- 
ing would be gained by that. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I am not offering my bill as an amend- 
ment. I am offering it as a substitute; and as such, I un- 
derstand, it would not have to go back to the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In any event it would be necessary to 
strike out the language of the House bill and substitute other 
language, which would be an amendment, whether in the 
nature of a substitute or not; and the bill would have to go 
back to the House, bearing the same House number, but 
with all the language passed by the House stricken out, and 
new language inserted in italics that would be identical with 
the present language of the House bill. 

I really do not see what is to be gained by it. It is just 
striking out language and inserting the identical language. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I will be perfectly frank in stating to 
Senators that there is no difference between the House bill 
and my bill. I merely have a little personal pride in the 
matter; but I am perfectly willing to waive that. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. We all appreciate that; but the bill 
would have to go back to the House. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Kentucky with respect to the rule 
he just announced. I have a bill pending before a com- 
mittee, and an identical bill has just passed the House. I 
take it the proper procedure would be to ask that the Senate 
bill be indefinitely postponed at the time action is had on 
the House bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the usual course. After the 
House bill has been passed, the proper procedure is to ask 
that the Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from California [Mr. McApoo] that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 6656? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6656) making the 11th day of Novem- 
ber in each year a legal holiday, which was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 11th day of November in each year, 
a day to be dedicated to the cause of world peace and to be here- 
after celebrated and known as Armistice Day, is hereby made a 
legal public holiday to all intents and purposes and in the same 
manner as the Ist day of January, the 22d day of February, the 


30th day of May, the 4th day of July, the first Monday of Septem- 
ber, and Christmas Day are now made by law public holidays. 


THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 
OF THE DELAWARE VALLEY BEGINNING IN 1638 


THE VOYAGES AND EXPEDITIONS BY THE SWEDES TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, the commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the permanent settlement of 
the Delaware Valley would be incomplete without recounting 
the voyages and expeditions which made that settlement 
possible. It is proper that we who are the beneficiaries of 
European culture in the New World should pay tribute to 
those courageous souls who dared the hazards of the Atlantic 
to plant the seeds of civilization in Delaware Valley. 

PIONEERS BRAVE HARDSHIPS 

The records disclose that a very large number of the hardy 
group of pioneers that entered upon these voyages did not 
survive the hazards of the ocean voyage, and that an equally 
large number of those who landed on our shores did not live 
through the common experience of sickness, plague, and lack 
of proper provisions which often beset them. 

In recounting the achievements and lasting monuments to 
the perseverance and courage of these pioneers, we are apt to 
forget the hardships and the heartaches upon which they 
were founded. The vanguard of civilization in the Dela- 
ware Valley consisted of citizens from all walks of life— 
soldiers, peasants, seafaring men, engineers, schoolmasters, 
theologians, and adventurers, but for the most part the 
group included those who sought, in a new frontier, an 
improvement of their social and economic status. 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

A comprehensive and scholarly account of the expeditions 
and voyages to New Sweden on the Delaware has been com- 
piled by Dr. Amandus Johnson, director of the John Morton 
Memorial Museum and a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and I am indebted to him for re- 
search material on this subject. Dr. Johnson is one of the 
outstanding scholars of the early history of the Delaware Val- 
ley and is recognized by students of history as preeminent in 
this field. 

Dr. George H. Ryden, State archivist of Delaware and head 
of the department of history of the State University, deserves 
special recognition for his contribution to the tercentenary 
celebration. A valuable service has been performed by W. N. 
Morell, Esq., in the field of bibliographical research on this 
subject. The bibliography incorporated herein includes the 
names of other scholars who likewise have added to our 
knowledge of this history. 


THE FIRST EXPEDITION—-16237-38 
The first expedition to Delaware consisted of two vessels, 
the Kalmar Nyckel and the Fogel Grip, under the command 
of Peter Minuit, Capt. Mans Nilsson Kling, and Hendrick 
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Huygen. The preparations for the expendition were under 
way in the fall of 1637, under the direction of Chancelor 
Axel Oxenstierna, who upon the death of Gustavus Adolphus 
was charged with the responsibility of carrying out his ambi- 
tious plans of colonization. 

The Kalmar Nyckel, a frigate, was furnished by the old 
South Co. in Sweden and the Fogel Grip, a sloop, was fur- 
nished by the Swedish Government. History records that 
these vessels were ready to sail about the end of October, but 
their departure was delayed by contrary winds. When these 
ships finally entered upon their voyage from Göteborg 
they encountered an unusually heavy storm in the North 
Sea and the two ships became separated. 

DAMAGED BY STORMS 

The Kalmar Nyckel, badly disabled, after cruising around 
for almost a month, finally made port in Holland, minus her 
prow and a mast. Shortly thereafter the Fogel Grip also 
made port in a very battered condition. It was necessary to 
make extensive repairs and to take on new supplies. The 
crew and the passengers were sick and exhausted from 
exposure and hardships. 

It must be recalled that these vessels were not much larger 
than the ordinary coastwise fishing vessel of more modern 
times, the largest vessel being only 120 tons. 

CROSSING OF THE ATLANTIC 

The vessels finally were repaired, and, after waiting for 
favorable winds, they finally set sail for the New World in 
December 1637. 

The log of this voyage has been lost, but the history of the 
perilous crossing of the Atlantic by the Kalmar Nyckel and 
the Fogel Grip indicates that the voyage was a difficult one. 

VESSELS REACH DELAWARE 

History records that the vessels finally reached the Dela- 
ware about the middle of March 1638 and some time during 
the latter part of that month cast anchor before “a ledge of 
rocks” within the confines of the present city of Wilmington. 
A salute of two guns was given to notify the Indians of that 
territory that white men had come up the river. An explora- 
tion of the territory along Christina Creek and surrounding 
country was made. This exploration disclosed that no white 
people occupied this territory. Shortly after this exploration 
the Indian sachems of the Leni-Lenape Confederation, with 
their retinue, appeared on the banks of the river and five of 
the chiefs—Mattahorn, Metatsiment, Elupacken, Mahomen, 
and Chiton—were invited aboard the Kalmar Nyckel and 
e were entered into for the sale and purchase of 
and. 

LAND PURCHASED 

The negotiations were finally completed and the deed 
signed on March 29, 1638, for the territory, including the 
west shore of Delaware from Cape Henlopen to the Schuyl- 
kill River and extending westward indefinitely, or, as the 
document reads: “As far as Minuit desired.” The Indians 
traced their marks on the document and the signatories for 
the colonists were Peter Minuit, Capt. Mans Nilsson Kling, 
Hendrick Huygen, Andreas Lucasson, and Jacob Evertson 
Sandelin. 

TERRITORY CALLED NEW SWEDEN 

The Swedish coat of arms was erected on a pole “and with 
the report of a cannon, followed by other solemn ceremony, 
the land was called New Sweden. The creek was named 
Christina in honor of the young Queen, and the new fort 
which was erected back of the rocks, about 30 or 40 feet 
from the water’s edge, was given the same name. Two 
houses were erected within the fort as a shelter for the garri- 
son. The fort was garrisoned with 23 men in command of 
Capt. Mans Nilsson Kling, and Hendrick Huygen was desig- 
nated as the commissary. 

Small tracts in the neighborhood were planted with vege- 
tables and sown with grain. The records state “two barrels 
of wheat and two barrels of seed corn were brought here on 
the ships.” 

DEPARTURE AND DEATH OF MINUIT 

About the middle of June, Minuit left the colony in charge 

of Captain Kling, who thus became the first “acting gov- 
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ernor” of New Sweden. Minuit never saw the colony again. 
While at the island of St. Christopher on his way home he 
went on board the Flying Deer from Rotterdam to dine with 
the captain, One of those sudden storms, so common in 
those waters, tore the ship from her moorings and drove 
her to sea. The Flying Deer never returned and Minuit 
disappeared from history. 
“KALMAR NYCKEL” MEETS MISFORTUNE 

The Kalmar Nyckel also lost her anchorage and was 
blown out to sea, but she suffered only slight damage and 
was able to return to port. After waiting for a few days 
for her commander, the ship set sail for Europe. About 
the beginning of October as she was approaching the shores 
of Holland she was overtaken by a devastating storm. The 
main mast was cut and sent adrift to keep the vessel from 
capsizing, and she sustained such serious damages that the 
master put into a Dutch harbor for repairs. Here the ship 
was seized by orders of the Dutch West India Co. and 
duty demanded on the cargo, as the skipper refused to show 
his commission; but, when it was ascertained that the expe- 
dition sailed under the authority of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, the vessel was released. 

During the late summer of 1638 the Fogel Grip left the 
colony to search for Spanish prizes. Little is known of this 
expedition. In the early part of 1639 the ship returned to 
Fort Christina and about the end of April she set sail for 
Sweden with a cargo of skins, arriving at Göteborg about 
the beginning of June, a record journey for those early 
days. 

The total value of the cargoes (pelts and tobacco) of 
the first expedition was 23,849 florins, while the cost 
amounted to more than 46,000 florins. 

PREPARATIONS FOR NEW EXPEDITION 

In the spring of 1638 Admiral Klas Fleming, who had be- 
come enthusiastic about the colonial venture, began prepa- 
rations for a second expedition, and proposed that several 
ships should be chartered for the voyage. He also invited 
Willem Usselinx to come to Sweden as an adviser and di- 
rector, but this promoter of colonial settlements was busy 
elsewhere and besides he thought that “New Sweden would 
never amount to much.” Pelts and tobacco, the chief exports 
of North America, would, in his opinion, never build for- 
tunes. 

THE SECOND EXPEDITION—1640 

When the reports and Indian deeds of the land-purchase 
arrived on the Kalmar Nyckel, Fleming's enthusiasm was 
reawakened and preparations for a second expedition to 
the Delaware were begun in earnest. 

The Kalmar Nyckel was again fitted out. Fleming and the 
other Swedish stockholders in the Delaware Co. apparently 
decided the project should not only be a trading post, as 
some of the organizers had conceived it, but an agricultural 
establishment which would grow into a considerable colony. 
“Colonists, horses, fodder, and provisions” as well as cattle, 
farming implements, munitions, and supplies for the Indian 
trade, were taken on board, 

THE SECOND GOVERNOR 

Peter Hollandaer Ridder went to New Sweden on the ship 
as the second governor of the colony. The Rev. Reorus 
Torkillus was appointed pastor in New Sweden and he thus 
became the pioneer of Lutheranism in the New World and 
the first Lutheran clergyman to serve within the present 
territory of the United States. His services, however, were 
of short duration for he died in February of 1643. Greg- 
orius Van Dyck, a Dutchman but a faithful servant of the 
Swedish Crown, was sent over as assistant commissary. 

8 “KALMAR NYCKEL” SAILS AGAIN 

The Kalmar Nyckel left Göteborg in the beginning of 
September 1640 for her second voyage to New Sweden. In 
the North Sea she sprang a leak and was taken to Medenblik 
for repairs. Twice the ship set sail and twice she was com- 
pelled to return—the repairs had been badly done. The ship 
was now taken to Amsterdam and fully reconditioned. The 
captain was dismissed and a new master, Pauwel Jansen, 
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was engaged in his place; some new sailors were also hired. 
Again the ship was ready to lift anchor, but on December 27 
@ severe storm, approaching a hurricane, swept over the 
Dutch coast, damaged the vessel and further delayed sailing. 
Finally on February 7, 1640, all troubles were at an end and 
the Kalmar Nyckel rode out of harbor under full sails. 

ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE 

On her course the ship encountered terrible storms, causing 
“the people and cattle to suffer severely,” but she arrived 
safely at Fort Christina, New Sweden, on April 17, 1640. 
Governor Ridder now took charge of the colony. The store- 
house was given over to Gregorius Van Dyck. 

The ship left the colony about the middle of May on her 
return voyage. Capt. Mans Nelsson Kling and Hendrick Huy- 
gen returned to Sweden with the vessel. 

EXPEDITION A FINANCIAL LOSS 

The financial losses of the second expedition were even 
greater than the first, and the Dutch shareholders were thor- 
oughly dissatisfied. The Government of Stockholm, there- 
fore, “found it expedient to release the Dutch participants in 
the New India or Florida Co. as they were a hindrance.” 
In February 1641, 18,000 florins were paid to the Dutch stock- 
holders. From now on the New Sweden Co. was operated 
entirely by Swedish capital. 

THE THIRD EXPEDITION—1640 

At this time a plan was on foot to establish a group of 
Dutch colonists in New Sweden. A ship was chartered for 
the purpose, and the emigrants, 50 strong, settled a few miles 
above Fort Christina in the autumn of 1640, but it seems that 
they soon removed to their kinsmen in New Amsterdam, for 
there is no mention of the settlement in documents after 1641. 

THE FOURTH EXPEDITION——1641 

A fourth expedition of two ships, the trusty Kalmar Nyckel 
and a new ship, the Charitas, were prepared in the spring 
and summer of 1641. 

The Kalmar Nyckel carried most of the settlers, who con- 
sisted of Swedes and a few Finns from the northern part of 
the kingdom. Horses, goats, cattle, sheep, and farming im- 
plements, as well as seed corn of various kinds, were loaded 
into the Charitas. The two vessels sailed in July. The voy- 
age was unusually stormy. Two passengers and some cattle 
died, and when the ships finally cast anchor in Christina 
Creek before the fort, on November 7, 1641, “the people were 
very weak and powerless.” Five horses, eight cows, five sheep, 
and two goats were landed alive, but two horses and one cow 
died soon after they had been brought ashore. 

A new pastor, Reverend Christoffer, arrived on this ship. 
Captain Kling returned as commander of the fort, and a 
tailor, a millwright, a blacksmith, and other skilled workmen, 
as well as some freemen or colonists, arrived on this expe- 
dition. 

The ships departed from New Sweden about the end of 
November, carrying a detailed report from Governor Ridder 
and one or two returning soldiers, but no cargo. 

THE FIFTH EXPEDITION—1642—-43 

Before the ships reached Sweden, Admiral Fleming had 
begun preparations on a large scale for a new expedition— 
three ships were to be sent. The arrival of Ridder’s report 
at Stockholm in the late spring or early summer gave new 
life to the preparations and it was decided to dispatch the 
expedition at the earliest possible moment even though sup- 
plies for the Indian trade could not be procured. 

It was decided to establish Swedish authority on the Dela- 
ware more firmly. A new governor was to be appointed and 
the civil as well as military authority was to be placed on a 
firm and businesslike basis. 

JOHAN PRINTZ—THE THIRD GOVERNOR 

Per Brahe, one of the members of the Government, pro- 
posed a man for governor who was now in retirement. His 
name was Johan Printz—Bjornsson—one of the forceful 
characters of the Thirty Year War. Printz had enjoyed a 
varied career; in his youth he studied theology expecting to 
follow in the footsteps of his paternal ancestors who had 
been pastors in the Swedish church for many generations, 
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but circumstances made him a soldier of fortune and he 
served under many masters in many armies and in various 
nations. He was born in Småland, Sweden, where his fore- 
fathers had lived for generations. His exploits before enter- 
ing the Swedish Army in the Thirty Year War recommended 
him for dangerous service. In 1640 he was commander of 
an important fortress in Germany. Being attacked by 
vastly superior forces he was compelled to surrender after 
offering a brilliant and stubborn resistance against over- 
whelming odds. Due to his brave resistance he obtained 
favorable terms and was allowed to return to Sweden. 
Johan Printz went to live in retirement on his estates in 
Finland, which were given to him for services in the Army. 
THE FIRST CONSTITUTION OF TWO STATES 

Printz was now called out of his retirement and appointed 
Governor of New Sweden. The order or instruction which 
was presented to him for the government of the colony has 
been called the first constitution or fundamental law of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

The instructions—dated August 15, 1642—contained 26 
articles regulating the religious, civil, legal, military, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and manufacturing activities of the 
colony and defining the powers of the governor and his 
relations to the natives and to the neighboring colonies. 

As in the case of the previous expedition, emphasis was 
placed on the development of the colony and the settlement 
of the country. 

JOHAN CAMPANIUS HOLM 

A mining expert was engaged to look for minerals in the 
settlement and skilled workmen and laborers were hired for 
services on the plantations and on the forts. Additional 
soldiers and officers were also enlisted and a new pastor, 
the famous Johan Campanius Holm, was appointed. 

The company was reorganized in August 1642, and the 
Royal Government and the respective participants resolved 
to furnish capital stock of 36,000 riksdaler in the New Sweden 
Co. The journal of the corporation on August 28, 1642, 
included the above entry. 

THE “SWAN” AND “FAWA” SAIL 

The preparations dragged out through the summer and 
not until the end of October were the ships ready to depart. 
On the ist day of November 1642 the Swan and the Fawa 
left Göteborg and set their course through the North Sea. 

They had reached the stormy waters of the Spanish Ocean 
by the 15th of November and shortly before Christmas they 
sailed into the harbor of Antigua where the exhausted pas- 
sengers spent the Christmas holidays. 

Johan Printz, Johan Campanius Holm, and the other offi- 
cers were lavishly entertained by the governor of the island, 
and the rest of the Swedes were treated hospitably by the 
inhabitants. In the beginning of January 1643 the travelers 
were on the way again “having as many oranges and lemons 
as they could take with them.” 

SHIPS ENCOUNTER STORM 

The ships arrived at the Delaware Bay toward the end 
of January 1643. As they were about to enter the river a 
terrible storm broke upon them. The Fawa tore away from 
her three anchors and ran ashore, with heavy damages, 
losing her main mast and spritsail. 

The anchors of the Swan held; but the ship suffered 
heavily and part of her cargo was ruined. The Fawa was 
refloated with the rising tide and temporary repairs were 
made. On February 15 the ships arrived before the rocks in 
front of Fort Christina. What a joy those early representa- 
tives of Swedish power in the New World must have felt as 
the ship which Governor Printz commanded was moored to 
its anchoring place. As Printz moved over to the port side 
the ship reeled and the landing plank swayed and bent under 
his ponderous form of 400 pounds. 

RETURN WITH LARGE CARGO 


The ships left the colony about the middle of April 1643 
with large cargoes of pelts. Governor Ridder, Johan Pape- 
goja, son-in-law of Governor Printz, and some soldiers and 
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workmen left the colony on the ships. Toward the end of 
July the ships anchored in Göteborg. 

Johan Papegoja, and perhaps Ridder and other officers, 
went overland to Stockholm, bringing letters and the first 
reports of Governor Printz from New Sweden. The docu- 
ments arrived at the Swedish capital on August 1. The ships 
with their cargoes made their appearance some weeks later. 

THE SIXTH EXPEDITION—1644 

Even before the ships came to Stockholm, preparations had 
begun for another expedition. Two ships were fitted out and 
this time trade with the Indians and commerce in West 
Indies were to be the main purpose of the voyage. Large 
supplies of merchandise were procured in Holland and 
Sweden. 

But the colonists were not forgotten, Papegoja enlisted 
some soldiers; two or three colonists came from Finland and 
two noblemen were registered among the passengers, Johan 
Papegoja also made himself ready to return to the Delaware. 
The Fawa and the Kalmar Nyckel were selected for the 
voyage. Only the former ship, however, went to Fort Chris- 
tina in New Sweden, where she arrived on February 27, 1644. 
The Kalmar Nyckel made a trading journey to the Caribbean 
Islands, 

THE “FAWA" SAILS 

About June 20, 1644, the Fawa set her course for Europe 
with a large cargo of skins and tobacco. The two ships, 
which reached Europe some weeks apart, were seized on their 
homeward journey by order of the Dutch West India Co.; 
but they were finally released, through the efforts of the 
Swedish Ambassador to Holland. 

The Fawa carried earnest requests from Governor Printz 
and Papegoja for more colonists and more supplies. But 
Admiral Klas Fleming, the driving force of the New Sweden 
Co., was engaged in a task of far more importance to Sweden 
at that moment than the fortunes of the little settlement 
along the Delaware. 

ADMIRAL FLEMING KILLED 

The Danish War was in full swing, and Admiral Klas 
Fleming pressed every ship into the service. The Swan and 
the Charitas, which had made journeys to New Sweden, 
fought in the Battle of Fehmern, and when the Kalmar 
Nyckel and the Fawa arrived at Göteborg in the summer 
of 1644 they were refitted and added to the fleet. The war 
not only prevented the dispatching of aid to Governor Printz 
at this time but inflicted an irreparable loss on the company. 
Admiral Klas Fleming was killed by a stray shot from a 
Danish battery on July 26, 1644. 

Chancelor Axel Oxenstierna, who was the mainspring in 
the first voyage, now became the unappointed head of the 
New Sweden Co. But he was too busy with the peace ne- 
gotiations that were in progress and did not even find time 
to peruse the letters and reports which Governor Printz had 
sent to Stockholm. 

THE SEVENTH EXPEDITION——1646 

The war soon came to an end, and ships could be spared 
for commercial voyages. A new expedition on a large scale 
was planned as soon as ships could be prepared. 

It was proposed that 400 women, 400 men (half of them 
soldiers) , and 200 children were to be dispatched to Governor 
Printz. The project could not be realized, and accordingly 
it was decided that two ships would be sent. A new vessel, 
the Gyllene Haj (the Golden Shark), fully rigged, was pur- 
chased in Holland for the voyage. The documents mention 
that the Fawa was to make the trip also, but for some reason 
the Gyllene Haj sailed alone. 

STORMS AND SICKNESS 

In May 1646 she set her sails for the Delaware. She had 
a perilous and stormy voyage and did not reach Fort Chris- 
tina until November 1, minus sails, topmast, and several 
implements. The master of the ship, the mate, and all of 
the crew except one man were ill, so that, according to their 
own reports, they would all have perished if they had not 
reached land at that time. The sailors recovered slowly, 
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and the repairs on the vessel were not completed until 
December. 

As the winter was cold, the river froze over, and the vessel 
was unable to begin its homeward journey until the first 
part of March. She arrived safely at Göteborg in June 
with her cargo of tobacco and reached Stockholm in the 
autumn of 1647. 

THE EIGHTH EXPEDITION—1648 

In the meantime a new expedition was prepared. Pro- 
visions for the needs of New Sweden and merchandise for 
Indian trade were loaded into the hold of the vessel, and 
the Swan, now a veteran in the colonial service, was ready 
to sail in the autumn of 1648. Johan Papegoja, the great 
traveler to and from New Sweden, endeavored to obtain pas- 
sengers. He was but moderately successful, and few colo- 
nists came to the Delaware on the ship. 

The Swan left Gothenburg Harbor on September 25 and 
arrived at Fort Christina in the late autumn without casual- 
ties and without mishaps, an unusual experience for ships 
in those days. 

THE LUCKY SHIP 

On May 16, the following spring, the Swan spread her 
white sails for the return voyage. She was a lucky ship, as 
mariners would say. On the 19th of May she rounded Cape 
Henlopen for the open sea, and on the 13th of June she was 
off Plymouth, having crossed the Atlantic in 25 days. On 
June 17 the ship was approaching the Scandinavian shores 
and, without touching at Gothenburg, proceeded directly to 
Stockholm, where she arrived on July 3. The famous pastor 
Johan Campanius Holm was a passenger on the ship, and 
Capt. Mans Nelson Kling was among the returning officers 
and men. 

THE NINTH EXPEDITION—1649 

Preparations for a new expedition were on foot in Stock- 
holm before the Swan arrived, but little progress was made 
and not until the following summer was the ship ready to 
sail. Now reports of fabulous opportunities for colonists in 
New Sweden were abroad in old Sweden, circulated by letters 
and reports, and after 1648 immigrants in abundance were 
willing to brave the dangers of the long voyages and migrate 
to New Sweden as colonists. 

THE SHIP “KATTAN” 

Hundreds of prospective colonists apparently applied for 
passage on the ship named Kattan (The Cat). About 70 of 
these were selected, including many women and some chil- 
dren—not counted, however. The passengers included Rev. 
Matthias Nertunius; the barber-surgeon, Timon Stidden; 
the bookkeeper, Joachim Lycke; and Hans Amundsson. 
Lycke and Amundsson were sent as aides to Governor Printz. 

Cannon and large quantities of ammunition, as requested 
by Governor Printz, were loaded into the ship, and provisions 
for 12 months were taken on board. 

After long delays the ship finally got under sail. The 
weather was favorable, and by August the vessel reached 
Antigua. The ship cast anchor at St. Christopher on Au- 
gust 21, and on the following day she entered the harbor of 
St. Martin. Here salt was taken on board, and on August 
26 the journey was resumed. A fine wind drove the ship on 
at a good speed, but in the early morning she entered 
dangerous waters not far from Puerto Rico. 

SHIPWRECKED NEAR PUERTO RICO 

About 2 o’clock the ship struck a reef with a crashing 
noise. A cliff penetrated the prow, and the vessel struck 
fast on the rock. The journal of one of the passengers inti- 
mated that it looked like treachery. 

The ballast was thrown overboard to lighten the ship, but 
she would not move. Then the salt from St. Martin’s was 
dumped into the sea, and, lastly, the water supply was 
thrown out, but still the ship would not float. When twilight 
broke the darkness, a small island could be seen rising out 
of the sea, giving hope and joy to the unfortunate people. 
The women and children, with some provisions, were 
brought ashore in lifeboats, but the men stayed on the ship 
for another day, expecting that some vessel might come 
their way and help them off the cliff. On Monday, August 
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30, additional provisions were carried to the island. The 
men abandoned the ship and joined the women ashore. 
They were now in a terrible plight. They had thoughtlessly 
thrown out their water supply to lighten the vessel, appar- 
ently thinking that water could easily be obtained as soon 
as they reached land, but the island was uninhabited, and 
“we could not find a drop of water on the island,” says 
Johan Rudberus, one of the passengers who kept a journal 
on the voyage. 
PASSENGERS AND CREW ROBBED 

On Thursday following, August 31, a Spanish bark came 
within a mile or two of the island. The mate, observing the 
Stranded ship as well as “two distress signals” of the Swedes 
on the island, brought the news to the Governor of Puerto 
Rico. He sent two ships to take the Swedes to his city. The 
cargo and provisions on the Swedish ship were confiscated, 
and the passengers and crew were robbed of their posses- 
sions, and all except two were forbidden to leave Puerto 
Rico. 

SOME ESCAPE 

From time to time a few of the unfortunate Swedes found 
opportunity to leave the island, and in April 1650 all that 
were still alive, 24 souls, boarded a small bark and set sail 
for St. Christopher, expecting to find passage from there to 
new or old Sweden. 

Near the island of Santa Cruz they were captured by a 
French vessel and taken ashore, where they were robbed of 
their few belongings and subjected to the most inhuman 
torture. 

MISTREATMENT AND SLAVERY 

A Dutch skipper heard of the plight of the unfortunate 
travelers and related the story of the shipwrecked Swedes to 
Johan and Andrius Clausen, who, touched by the account of 
their misfortunes, presented the case to the Governor and 
asked permission to remove the Swedes from Santa Cruz and 
take them to Europe. The Governor doubted the story, as no 
report about it had been made to him, but he readily issued 
orders for the release of the prisoners, if they should be found, 
and gave a passport to the Clausen brothers. Only 5 of the 
24 who reached Santa Cruz were now alive, two women, two 
children, and Johan Rudberus, who had been sold into slavery 
for 500 pounds of tobacco. The two women and two children 
were placed on board the vessel. Rudberus managed to escape 
from his master and boarded the ship at night. The ship was 
held in port by contrary winds, and he was discovered by his 
owner the following day, but his release was obtained by the 
payment of 500 pounds of tobacco. The ship set sail the fol- 
lowing day. The next day the older child and the two women 
died and the other child passed away a short time later. 

ONLY 19 COLONISTS SURVIVE 

Only 19 of the shipwrecked colonists and a few soldiers and 
sailors eventually reached their native land. The others—a 
hundred or more, including many women and children—suc- 
cumbed to hardships, exposures, and ill-treatment. Johan 
Rudberus, who has written an interesting journal of the voy- 
age, arrived safely in Stockholm in the autumn of 1651. Rev. 
Mathias Nertunius, Timon Stidden, and a few other officers 
also managed to get back to Stockholm, where they made 
oral and written reports about their misfortunes. 

The shipwreck was an irreparable blow to Printz and his 
colonies. It was one of the links in the chain of misfortunes 
which finally overwhelmed Swedish sovereignty on the 
Delaware. 

PLANS FOR NEW EXPEDITION FUTILE 

As soon as the officers of the company at Stockholm heard 
of the shipwreck they decided to send another ship to New 
Sweden from Holland, and money was assigned for the pur- 
chase of a cargo. But the activity of the company was 
hampered by the inactivity of the Government. 

Preparations for a new expedition from Sweden were also 
begun. The Golden Shark, which had been riding at anchor 
for months and months, was repainted and generally repaired, 
but for some reason the activity again subsided. The officers 
of the company at Stockholm realized the condition in the 
colony must have been desperate, but they lacked authority. 
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The chancellor was old and Queen Christina was more inter- 
ested at this time in pageants and court festivities than in 
matters of state and colonial affairs. 

QUEEN CHRISTINA AND THE COLONY 

In the autumn of 1651 the Government again seemed to 
bestir itself about its colony, and on March 16 the following 
year, 1652, the Queen was actually present at the council 
chamber to discuss the requirements of New Sweden. It seems 
that the reports of Governor Printz about the invasion of the 
colony by the Dutch and “the outrages” of Governor Stuyve- 
sant, and his disrespect of His Royal Majesty’s authority 
finally awakened the Swedish Government to a realization 
of its obligations for its forsaken settlement. 

A second meeting was held on March 18, and again the 
Queen was present. It appears that some member of the 
council advised that a sufficient force should be dispatched to 
New Sweden to drive the Dutch from the river, but Queen 
Christina’s idea was that the Dutch should be approached for 
a settlement. 

FURTHER DELAYS 

A few days later the Queen ordered the admiralty to make 
the Swan ready for a “new journey to the West Indies.” It 
was found that the ship was unseaworthy and it seems that 
the company decided to send its own vessel, the Golden Shark, 
on which new repairs were made. But the summer and fall 
of 1652 came and went and nothing happened. The winter 
of 1652-53 and the summer of 1653 followed and still noth- 
ing was done—Queen Christina had important personal mat- 
ters to consider at this time, for she was planning her ab- 
dication. 

NEW LIFE PUT INTO PLANS BY OXENSTIERNA 

In the late summer of 1653, new letters from Printz were 
received by Brahe and Oxenstierna and again new life was 
put into the preparations. The Royal Commercial College, 
which had previously been instructed to take care of the af- 
fairs of the New Sweden Co., was again ordered by Queen 
Christina to take charge of the preparations. This move 
was fortunate for the colony. Eric Oxenstierna, son of the 
great chancellor and possessing much of his ability, was 
chairman of the company and was intensely interested in 
the colonial enterprise. He returned to Stockholm in the 
summer of 1653 and now the preparations began to take defi- 
nite form. The Government was in arrears to the company 
for several thousand riksdaler and the Queen ordered the 
admiralty to fit out a ship for the new voyage. Three hun- 
dred colonists and a large cargo including munitions of 
war were to be sent to the South River, “in order that New 
Sweden should not go to ruin,” 

THE TENTH EXPEDITION—1654 

The Orn (Eagle), a government vessel, was elected for the 
journey and Jan Bockhorn, first mate on the shipwrecked 
Kattan, was made captain of the new ship. -There were 
great efforts made to enlist soldiers and to find colonists and 
skilled workmen. The soldiers and passengers from central 
Sweden (many came from Västrås) boarded the vessel at 
Stockholm. The Orn left the Swedish capital on October 8, 
1653, and arrived at Göteborg a month later, November 8— 
those were days of slow travel. New supplies were loaded 
into her hold at Göteborg and cabins were built for the 
passengers and other arrangements were made for their 
comfort. 

GOV. JOHAN CLASSON RISING 

The various requests of Governor Printz were now to be 
granted: Johan Classon Rising, the secretary of the newly 
established Royal Commercial College, was appointed an 
assistant to Printz. and designated to act in his place in his 
absence. 

Rising was a man of outstanding ability and training, the 
first economist of note in Sweden, a generation or more 
ahead of his time. He was born in 1617 in Risinge Parish 
where his father was a pastor, He was a graduate of the 
University of Upsala. He had traveled widely on the con- 
tinent and in England and had studied at first hand the 
economic and commercial theories and activities of the great 
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maritime nations of Europe. Like all educated Swedes of 
his day, he was intensely patriotic and devoted his energies 
to the furtherance of Swedish interests. 
THE “ORN” FINALLY SAILS 
After long delays due partly to contrary winds, partly 
occasioned by the nonarrival of the Golden Shark, the ship 
finally set sail on February 2, 1654. She carried the largest 
number of passenger ever sent to New Sweden. The mis- 
fortunes of the ship Kattan had become known far and wide 
detering many from migrating, but large numbers of colo- 
nists were willing to take the risk and anxious to find for- 
tunes in the New World. Dozens of families had sold every- 
thing they possessed and made their way to Göteborg in 
the hope of finding room on the Orn. More than 100 were 
left behind and “it was a pity” wrote Lindestrom, “to see 
the weeping and lamentations among these people on ac- 
count of the disappointment of not being able to sail.” 
DISTINGUISHED PASSENGEES 
Pehr Lindestrom, a young nobleman who had specialized 
in mathematics and the art of fortifications, went on the 
ship as engineer, and Sven Skuta returned to the colony 
as “captain of the lands people.” Another passenger on this 
ship was Morten Mortenson, whose grandson, John Morton, 
was destined to cast the deciding vote for the Declaration 
of Independence of the American Colonies, and who was a 
signer of that Declaration. Reverend Nertunius, one of the 
survivors of the doomed ship Kattan, was also a passenger. 
The courage and persistence of this clergyman was symbolic 
of the fortitude of these early pioneers. Reverend Nertunius 
became the pastor at Upland (now Chester in Pennsylvania). 
STORMS, ADVENTURES, AND SICKNESS 
The vessel encountered storms, contrary winds, and mis- 
haps of many kinds. She was searched by English cruisers; 
she lost her way in fog and bad weather; she was blown back 
almost to the point of departure; she sprung a leak in the 
bow; she was attacked by Turks, and had many other ad- 
ventures. On March 19, 1654, the ship fortunately reached 
the Canaries and the passengers were allowed to go ashore 
to refresh themselves after their terrible experience. Fresh 
food and fresh air revived the majority, “but many died in 
the harbor.” On the 25th of March the ship again set sail. 
Fresh water and other supplies augmented by fish caught 
on the journey now made life more tolerable for the people. 
However, when the vessel reached the tropical climate of 
these southwestern seas, violent cases of dysentery and in- 
termittent fevers broke out among the crowded passengers. 
“They that jumped into the sea—those who did so in the 
daytime,” says Lindestrom, “were pulled out again, but those 
who jumped through the portholes at night were not res- 
cued.” After 3 weeks of misery they were near the Carib- 
bean Islands, and on April 16 they put into the harbor of 
St. Christopher. Fresh water and fresh food were now sup- 
plied. A large ox, “purchased for three pieces of Holland 
cloth,” was butchered and roasted and the meat distributed 
among the people. 
VESSEL NEARLY WRECKED 
On the 19th of April the Orn set sail again, and in about 
2 weeks the Swedes had come as far as the bay of Virginia. 
Here a thunderstorm overtook them. The sails were quickly 
furled, but the wind was so violent that the ship turned 
over with its masts in the water. “Several men on the upper 
deck were thrown into the sea and lost.” The mainmast 
was cut loose to enable the ballast to pull the keel down 
and straighten the vessel. For 3 days they were delayed; 
the weather was dark and cloudy and they lost their bear- 
ings, and for 9 days they sailed along the coast. Finding 
no river, the captain supposed they had passed the Dela- 
ware and reversed his course. 
After 3 days’ sailing they came upon Cape Henry, think- 
ing they were “in New Sweden Bay.” Again a sudden and 


violent wind broke upon them. Part of the sails snapped 
from the rigging like paper and blew far out to sea, but the 
ship survived, and finally cast anchor before the ruins of 
Fort Elfsborg in the evening of May 12, 1654. Rising took 
command, as he was aware that Printz had left the colony. 
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CAPTURE FORT CASIMIR 

The Dutch had erected Fort Casimir on the western shore 
of the Delaware almost opposite the ruins of the Swedish 
stronghold. Contrary to his instructions from the Govern- 
ment, Rising attacked and captured Fort Casimir, thereby 
arousing the hostility of the Dutch. Rising then ordered 
the Orn to proceed to Christina, where it arrived on May 
22. Not a soul on the vessel was well, and some were unable 
to care for themselves or walk ashore. They improved 
quickly, however, and most of the colonists were assigned 
to plantations or given work in the forts during June and 
July. 

The Orn left New Sweden on July 15. The return voy- 
age was long and dangerous, and the vessel did not reach 
Gothenburg until July 24 of the following year. 

THE ELEVENTH EXPEDITION—1654 

The Golden Shark, which was left behind in Gothenburg 
harbor when the Orn set sail on February 2, 1654; was greatly 
delayed by repairs and by the incompetence of its crew. 
Captain Hans Amundsson, who was on the unfortunate ship 
Kattan, was placed in command of the expedition, but he 
was removed later and Sven Hook appointed in his stead. 
Some of the immigrants who could not find room on the 
Orn went on the Golden Shark, and a few soldiers and 
laborers were also on the ship. 

The mate was said to be incompetent and “a rascal.” It 
was not a good prospect for a successful journey. On April 
15, after 3 months’ delay, the ship finally set sail with a 
good wind. She was to go by way of Puerto Rico to collect 
damage for the ship Kattan before proceeding to the Swed- 
ish colony. The ship encountered the usual storms and the 
hardships of those days. The water supply and provisions 
became exhausted before the ship reached its destination, 
making it necessary to land at the Azores as well as at the 
Caribbean Islands and the vessel did not arrive at Puerto 
Rico until June 30. 

The task of collecting the bills for the ship Kattan, private 
and public, was undertaken. After a month and a half of 
unsuccessful effort to obtain remuneration, Sven Hook 
ordered the ship to proceed to New Sweden. The vessel set 
sail on August 15 and seems to have had an uneventful 
journey. By mistake, or possibly by fraud, she passed Dela- 
ware Bay and probably through the treachery of the mate, 
she was run in behind Staten Island where she was seized 
by the Dutch. The majority of the colonists and crew were 
persuaded to remain in New Amsterdam. 

SWEDISH COLONISTS IN NEW YORE 1654 

The Swedish colonists on the Golden Shark, who settled 
in New Amsterdam in 1654, became a substantial factor in 
the life and affairs of that colony and many distinguished 
people of New York trace their ancestry to members of that 
group. They also formed a nucleus for subsequent immigra- 
tion to that State by other Swedish colonists. 

The name of the ship, the Golden Shark, was changed to 
Dimen and used for the West Indian trade. The addition 
of men and material which Governor Rising was expecting 
thus miscarried. This was the last expedition sent from 
Gothenburg during the existence of the Delaware Colony as 
a Swedish possession. 

THE TWELFTH EXPEDITION-——-1656 

On September 6, 1655, Stuyvesant’s fleet and army, con- 
sisting of seven armed ships and 300 soldiers, arrived in 
the Delaware River. The Dutch attacked the little garrison 
at Fort Casimir and it was compelled to surrender to superior 
numbers. The Dutch then besieged Fort Christina (Wil- 
mington) and the defenders, hopelessly outnumbered, with- 
stood the siege for about 10 days, but finally capitulated. 
The Dutch burned Christinahamn to the ground. Thus 
the government passed into the hands of the Dutch; but as a 
condition of the surrender, the Swedes retained their 
churches, their lands, and property. The Swedish influence, 
however, did not wane. 

On March 14, 1656, the Mercurius, the last of the Swedish 
expeditions, arrived at Fort Christiana. Jean Paul Jacquet, 
the Dutch vice director of the colony, refused them permis- 
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sion to land so they disembarked at Tinicum (Philadel- 
phia). There were approximately 105 settlers on this ves- 
sel of whom 92 were from the then Swedish Province of 
Finland. There was, however, no government of New 
Sweden to welcome the colonists of this, the twelfth expedi- 
tion. 

THE WORK OF THE COLONISTS 

It is now in order to transfer our story to the settlements 

which were founded on March 29, 1638, at present Wilming- 
ton, Del. When Peter Minuit left the colony in the summer 
of 1638, the soldiers and workmen continued their daily 
routine clearing grounds for future farms, improving the 
fort, building new houses near the river, trading with the 
Indians, and fishing and hunting to supply fresh provisions 
for the table. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN LOG CABIN 


The primitive dwellings the Swedes erected on the Dela- 
ware in these early days, according to the archeologists, were 
the first log cabins ever built in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The Swedes on the Delaware contributed this im- 
portant addition to early American life and civilization. 

Capt. Mans Nilsson Kling, with his little garrison, ex- 
pected a ship from Sweden in 1639. The visit of the Fogel 
Grip in the summer of that year broke the monotony of their 
isolated lives, and we may assume that the commander of 
the vessel promised to hurry the reinforcements when he 
reached the fatherland. 

The Swedes, under the leadership of Henrick Huygen, car- 
ried on a brisk traffic with the Indians and Governor Kieft, 
Dutch Governor of Manhattan, complained bitterly that the 
Dutch Indian trade “had fallen short fully 30,000 florins be- 
cause the Swedes, by underselling, depressed the market.” 

SWEDES REFUSE TO DESERT UNDER HARDSHIP 

We know very little about the internal life in New Sweden 
during the first 2 years except the report from Dutch sources. 
The Dutch reported that the garrison at Fort Christina was 
invited by the Governor of New Amsterdam to desert to the 
Dutch, but the Swedes did not accept the invitation, although 
the little garrison at Fort Christina at the time experienced 
great privation and was subjected to the severest hardships. 

The Kalmar Nyckel cast anchor at Fort Christina on 
April 16, 1640, bringing new supplies and additional colonists, 
a pastor, and a new Governor, Peter Hollandaer Ridder. 

RIDDER A MAN OF ENERGY 

Ridder was a man of great energy, He had been employed 
in Swedish service for many years and had proven himself a 
faithful and dependable officer. When Ridder arrived in the 
colony he found the fort and other dwellings in poor condi- 
tion. He repaired the walls of the fort, improved the old 
houses, erected new ones, cleared the forests near the colony, 
and built roads. He had fences erected for the two horses 
and a colt, which comprised the farm animals at that time. 
Other domestic animals are not mentioned at this early pe- 
riod, except pigs, which may have been brought over on the 
first expedition or purchased from the neighbors. Some of 
these escaped into the woods, where they increased rapidly 
and became Wild. The reports speak of capturing wild pigs. 

Ridder made many suggestions for the improvement of the 
colony and sent detailed reports to Stockholm. Huygen, as- 
sisted by Van Dyck, continued the Indian trade with great 
results, making it possible to dispatch the ship to Sweden 
on May 14, 1640, with a valuable cargo. 

DISPUTES WITH THE DUTCH 

The Dutch, who had a fortress on the eastern bank of the 
Delaware River near the present city of Camden, protested 
vigorously to Minuit in 1638 and now to Ridder about the 
presence of the Swedes on land that the Dutch claimed by 
first discovery and purchase from the Indians. They were 
unable to sustain their claims. When the Swedes sailed up 
the Delaware above the Dutch fort, the commander of the 
stronghold frequently challenged them, but failed to halt 
their travels. 

Ridder increased the territory of New Sweden by purchases 
from the Indians—one tract was bought on the western side 
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of the river from the Schuylkill up to the falls, present Tren- 
ton, another on the Jersey side of the river extending north 
and south at present Raccoon Creek. 

FIRST LUTHERAN MISSIONARY 

There were two pastors in New Sweden before the com- 
ing of Governor Printz. Rev. Reorus Torkillus arrived in 
1640 and Reverend Christoffer, who arrived in November 
1641. A chapel was built inside of Fort Christina in 1640 
and it is likely that Torkillus served in the fort while Christof- 
fer administered to the Swedes on the near-by plantations. 

Reorus Torkillus learned the Indian language and in- 
structed the aborigines in the truths of Christianity. He was 
the first Lutheran missionary among the American Indians. 

GOV. JOHAN PRINTZ 

Johan Printz arrived at Fort Christina on February 17, 
1643, and took over the management of the colony. He in- 
spected in a military manner the entire territory of New 
Sweden, especially on the west side of the river, so as to be 
able to make a detailed report to his superiors at Stockholm. 
He was instructed by the Government to erect new fortifica- 
tions so as to control the river, and he was directed to select 
a residence for himself in a place convenient for administra- 
tive purposes. Printz selected Tinicum Island as a place for 
his residence, Printzhof, and he also erected Fort Gothenburg 
on the island opposite Gibbstown in Gloucester County. In 
order to control the river he constructed Fort Elfsborg on the 
Jersey side west of the present town of Salem. It made the 
Swedes masters of the Delaware; the Delaware was called 
the Swedish River. The soldiers nicknamed the fort “Myg- 
genborg” because of the Jersey mosquitoes which infested 
the place. 

FIRST PENNSYLVANIA STATEHOUSE 

Printzhof, on Tinicum Island, was the capital of New 
Sweden from 1643 to 1653, and the first statehouse of Penn- 
sylvania. A contemporary describes it as beautiful and well 
built with adjoining orchards and pleasure gardens, 

In a letter to Per Brahe, April 12, 1643, Printz says: “That 
such a splendid country as this, which is endowed with all 
kinds of wonderful things, I have never seen, and nothing is 
wanting except means, diligence, and seriousness to continue 
this work.” He found it fertile and well suited for agricul- 
ture and he was certain that in time it would develop into one 
of the jewels of the Swedish Crown. 

While Governor of New Sweden (1643-53) Printz erected 
three forts, the two mentioned above and New Korsholm, in 
1647, on Province Island in the Schuylkill, and six block- 
houses—Upland, 1643, at present Chester; New Vasa, 1643, 
at Kingsessing, West Philadelphia; a blockhouse on Province 
Island in the Schuylkill, 1643; Mölndal, 1645, at present Blue 
Bell Tavern, where Woodland Avenue crosses Cobbs Creek 
in West Philadelphia; Torné, in 1647; and a blockhouse on 
the east bank of the Schuylkill within present Philadelphia. 

THE CIVIL AND MILITARY STAFF OF TINICUM ISLAND 

The civil and military budget of the colony, as prepared 
in Stockholm in 1642 and put into effect by Printz on his 
arrival, was as follows: 

Military: Johan Printz, governor; Sven Skute, lieutenant; 
Gregorius Van Dyck, head guard; Anders Swensson Bonde, 
gunner; Karl Hoakansson, corporal; Eric Andersson, trum- 
peter; Sven Andersson, drummer; Johan Olofsson (profoss), 
provost marshal; 24 common soldiers. 

Civil: Johan Campanius (Holm), preacher; Hans Janeke, 
barber-surgeon; Knut Persson, bookkeeper. 

The original budget also included an executioner but no 
one was appointed to the office. 

AN AGRICULTURAL COLONY 


The Indian trade in New Sweden was lively in certain 
periods when ships came in or when merchandise had been 
brought from the English and Dutch traders, but New 
Sweden soon developed into an agricultural colony rather 
than a trading post. 

Some years the crops in New Sweden were so plentiful that 
large quantities of grain could be sold, but in other years, 
such as in 1655, there were crop failures and provisions had 
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to be purchased from the neighbors. Several trading expe- 
ditions were sent from New Sweden to New Amsterdam, to 
New England, and to Virginia. Cattle, horses, and other do- 
mestic animals were purchased on these journeys, as well as 
merchandise of various kinds. The Swedes also sold to their 
neighbors considerable quantities of goods manufactured in 
Sweden, such as brushes and tools and implements, made in 
Swedish steel and iron. ; 

Printz was greatly handicapped not only by lack of sup- 
plies, but by the absence of skilled laborers and sufficient 
colonists. The work at first was slow and tedious, on ac- 
count of the few workmen, but Printz was a hard taskmaster 
and kept the people constantly on their jobs. 

FIRST WAR VESSEL BUILT ON THE DELAWARE 

Printz purchased two or three vessels from the English 
and Dutch and he also built his own boats. He asked for a 
warship from Sweden to remain in the river as a protection 
against intruders and, as such a ship was not furnished; he 
built a vessel himself of about 200 tons burden, a very large 
ship for those days. It was completely ready in 1652, except 
for tackle, cannon, and other equipment. The equipment 
never arrived from Sweden and the ship finally decayed and 
fell to pieces. 

THE FIRST MILL IN DELAWARE—THE FIRST MILL IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The first flour mill in New Sweden was erected by The 
Rocks at Fort Christina—present Wilmington. It was a 
windmill that ground the flour for the colonists for several 
years. In 1643 the windmill became inadequate to serve the 
increased population. Accordingly Printz erected a water- 
mill on Cobbs Creek near present Blue Bell Tavern, about 
200 feet above the bridge on Woodland Avenue that crosses 
the creek in West Philadelphia. The place was called Moln- 
dal. This mill served for generations and is often mentioned 
in the records throughout the seventeenth century. It was 
the first “factory” in the State of Pennsylvania. 

POPULATION—-CHARACTER AND NUMBER 

After the arrival of the large expedition in 1643 the total 
male population of New Sweden was 135, but 26 officers and 
men died during the year and 4 returned to Europe, leaving 
only 105 adult male inhabitants of the colony in June 1644. 

Rev. Israel Acrelius, the historian and theologian, who 
served in the Swedish churches in New Sweden and who 
wrote an account of the colony, states that the colony was 
settled by good people and that the persons who were sent 
to the colony to labor as punishment for a crime were kept 
under guard, were not permitted to mingle with the settlers, 
were not allowed outside the forts, and, if they survived the 
hard labor, were returned to Sweden prior to release. Acrelius 
states further that the friendship of the Indians was based 
on fair dealings, which, in turn, was founded on the good 
character of the colonists, and that to maintain that friend- 
ship the Government provided a penalty for any attempt to 
transport a person of bad character to the colony. 

We do not know how many women and children there 
were, but the total population of the settlement in 1644 was 
not over 150 souls. Practically all of these were Swedes, 
but there were nine English and at least two Germans. 
There were some Swedish Finns in the colony at this early 
date—1644. Only two are definitely mentioned in the lists, 
but probably there were a few more, 

THE SETTLERS FROM FINLAND 

The Finns arrived on later expeditions and they made up 
a larger element in New Sweden after 1656. A district south 
of Upland—present Chester—is called Finland on Linde- 
strom’s map. This place was first settled in 1641, but it was 
apparently not called Finland until the arrival of Rising in 
Governor Printz does not mention the place as Fin- 
land in his list of cultivated districts in 1644, nor in his 
inventory of 1653. 

In 1648 the total adult male population was only about 90. 
These were mostly Swedes. There was, however, at least one 
Dane, three or four Dutchmen, about four Germans, and six 
Finns. Some were singled out and called “Henrik, the Finn,” 
“Hans, the Finn.” Most of the 110 colonists that arrived 
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here on the Mercurius in 1655 were Finns, It should be re- 
membered that Finland was a part of Sweden for several 
hundred years and at that time Finland was a province of 
Sweden. All of these pioneers were a courageous, industri- 
ous, and god-fearing people. 
POPULATION IN 1663 
During the term of Governor Rising the population was 
said to be about 370, and in 1663, in the upper colony above 
Christina River, the population was about 700, mostly farm- 
ers. The lists mention 100 good farms. 
POPULATION IN 1693 
The document left by Mr. Rudman lists by name 139 
families and 939 individuals, described as Swedish, residing 
in New Sweden in the year 1693. It is fair to assume that 
they were the permanent residents and members of the 
Swedish church. The names are, almost without exception, 


* Swedish names. 


THE LOG CABINS 

The first dwellings erected here by the Swedes and Finns 
were log cabins, probably about 12 feet by 14 feet with a fire- 
place in one of the corners. These earliest dwellings were 
built of round logs, laid close together, with their ends cut 
into each other. Log cabins of this character are still found 
in the Delaware Valley. As time went on, more pretentious 
dwellings were erected. Some of these were built of square 
logs with flush corners. At least one dwelling of this type 
still survives in New Jersey. 

FOOD FOR THE COLONISTS 

The food of the people was greatly modified in the colony. 
They could not always obtain the provisions they were ac- 
customed to and they were often compelled to adopt new 
dishes from the Indians. Indian corn bread was one of 
these adaptations which the Swedes seem to have relished. 
Fish and venison were at times plentiful. The Swedes used 
nets and fishhooks for catching fish and fowling pieces as 
well as snares for larger game. It is also quite likely that 
many of the settlers used crossbows in hunting, which were 
common in Sweden at this time and which were very efficient 
in the hands of skilled marksmen. 

PURCHASE OF LAND 

The Swedes purchased the land from the Indians as did 
the English and Dutch. The Indian conception of ownership 
was different from that of the civilized peoples of Europe. 
When they sold a tract of land they believed that they merely 
sold the right to hunt and occupy it for a certain period, for 
they had no idea of exclusive and continuous possession or 
ownership. It was therefore not uncommon for an Indian 
chief to sell his land to more than one party or to desire it 
back again at some future date. This occasioned endless 
misunderstandings and often led to serious consequences. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE INDIANS 

The relations between the Indians and the Swedes were 
uniformly friendly and only a few minor incidences occurred. 
In his instruction and in letters from Oxenstierna and Brahe, 
Governor Printz was directed to treat the Indians in a 
friendly manner, “never do them any injustice,” and “try to 
convert them to Christianity.” Acrelius also states that the 
friendship of the Indians was based on the good character of 
the colonists and that the Government in order to maintain 
this policy made it an offense to send persons of bad moral 
character to the colony as settlers. This policy was followed 
throughout the history of New Sweden. As a result, the In- 
dians called the Swedes, Netappi; that is, “our kind” or “our 
people.” 

This friendship continued for many generations and long 
after New Sweden had been absorbed by the Dutch and later 
by the English the Indians looked upon the Swedes as their 
particular friends. 

PENN PROFITED BY SWEDISH FAIR DEALINGS 

William Penn is known in every school history for his 
peaceful relations with the Indians. However, if it had not 
been for the policy inaugurated by the Swedes, 44 years 
before William Penn came to America, it would not have 
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been possible for him to carry out his policies. The Indians 
would not have had confidence in the white man had they 
been treated by the Swedes as history records they were 
treated by the English and the Dutch. William Penn’s in- 
terpreters were Swedes and the Indians relied on their word 
when they assured them that William Penn was honest and 


would treat them justly. 


INTRODUCE THE JURY SYSTEM 

Johan Printz has been called the first judge in the Dela- 
ware Valley. Law courts were held here before Johan 
Printz arrived, but it is said that justice and order were more 
firmly established with his arrival: There are several records 
of law courts held within the present limits of Pennsylvania, 
It is also an interesting fact that the jury was first intro- 
duced into this territory by the Swedes. The jury system 
was prevalent in Sweden from time immemorial and Johan 
Printz was instructed to follow the customs and usages that 
they obtained in the mother country. 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP $ 

The seventeenth century was a religious age. Prayers and 
religious exercises were conducted on all occasions: and re- 
ligion was a large part of the daily lives of the people of 
Sweden, and consequently of New, Sweden. Printz was 
especially enjoined to see to it that churches were erected 
and that the pure Lutheran religion was taught according to 
Swedish church law and usage. 

TRANSLATION OF BIBLE INTO INDIAN TONGUE 

During the governorship of Printz four pastors served in 
the colony. These clergymen were also farmers and raised 
domestic animals for their own needs. The most important 
of these was Johan Campanius Holm, who came with the 
Governor and who served until 1648. He was a man of 
unusual attainments, a theologian as well as a scholar, and 
he has been called the first meteorologist in America. He 
also translated Luther’s small catechism into the Indian 
language (1645-48) and did considerable missionary work 
among the Indians. 

THE FIRST CHURCHES 

The church or chapel erected about 1640 was the only 
religious edifice in the colony for 6 years. In the spring of 
1646 Printz made pians for the erection of a church at Tini- 
cum Island. It was built of logs with a roof of clapboards 
bought from the English. It was fitted out and decorated in 
Swedish fashion, and a burial place was laid out near the 
church. The Handsome Church, as it was called, was ready 
in the autumn and it was dedicated on September 4 by Johan 
Campanius Holm and Israel Fluviander. 

THE CHURCH SERVICES 


The Swedish Lutheran order of services were followed 
closely and the three principal holidays, Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost were strictly observed. The services on these 
holidays began very early in the morning, about 4 or 5, and 
lasted until about 8 or 9. Sometimes services were conducted 
in the afternoon also. Other Swedish holidays, such as New 
Year, Epiphany, Candlemas Day, and so forth, were likewise 
observed, as well as two or three solemn prayer days during 
the week. 

Services were conducted on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
probably alternately at New Gothenburg and Christina. 
Prayers were offered every morning and evening accom- 
panied by Psalms in the forts as well as the private dwell- 
ings of the settlers. 

THE PERMANENT CHURCHES 

Near the river front of Philadelphia where Delaware Ave- 
nue and Swanson Street converge, stands Gioria Dei Church, 
better known as Old Swedes’ Church. It was revered as a 
landmark when the founding fathers of the Republic met in 
Old Philadelphia to frame the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The permanent congregation was founded in 
1667, a successor of earlier congregations, and the present 
edifice was erected in 1700. It is a shrine of beauty as well 
as of antiquity. Fittingly it faces the Delaware River, for 
its pious founders were seafaring men. The present bell in 
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the church contains part of the metal used in the first bell 

which was cast in 1643. A blockhouse stood on the site of 

the present church in 1669, and at that time the blockhouse 

was used as a place of worship by the Swedes. 

IN 1675 ALL CHURCHES IN PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE WERE SWEDES’ 
CHURCHES 

Rev. George Foot, of Drawyers Church in Delaware (writ- 
ing on May 10, 1842) stated that in 1675 there were only 
three established churches in Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
and all three of which were Swedes’ churches, They were 
at Craine Hoeck (Wilmington), Tinicum (Philadelphia), and 
Wicocoa (Philadelphia) Dr. Foot based this statement on 
the record of the special court held by the Governor at New 
Castle May 13 and 14, 1675. 

Drawyers Church in New Castle County, Del., was founded 
May 10, 1711, on land donated by Hans Hanson, Andrew 
Peterson, Isaac Vigorue, Frances King, and John Peterson, 

St. James’ Church (Old Swedes) of Kingsessing (Sixty- 
ninth Street and Woodland Avenue, in Philadelphia) was 
founded in 1760. The edifice was erected in 1762-63 under 
the pastorate of the famous Rey. Dr. Charles Magnus Von 
Wrangel, of an illustrious Swedish family. 

Old Swedes’ Church at Fort Christina, Wilmington, is a 
successor of the chapel founded by Reorus Torkillus in 1640, 
and, therefore, the oldest of the Old Swedes’ churches. 

RELATIONS WITH NEIGHBORS 

The first few years of the governorship of Printz, peaceful 
relations existed with the Dutch, but there was much trouble 
with the English. Several people from the New England 
colonies came into the river to trade, and especially one 
Lamberton trucked with the Indians without respect of the 
Swedes and without paying any attention to Swedish protests. 

As a consequence, Lamberton was arrested by Governor 
Printz, tried, convicted, and fined heavily. On Lamberton’s 
return to New England he complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment he had received in New Sweden. Out of this grew 
an interesting correspondence between Governor Winthrop 
and Governor Printz. Finally the matter was settled ami- 
cably. Other attempts were made by the English to settle 
along the Delaware, but these efforts were frustrated by 
the Dutch and the Swedes. The small English colony (at 
present Salem, N. J.) swore allegiance to the Swedish crown. 
They raised tobacco and probably corn and other grains, 
and they were able to sell several thousand pounds to the 
New Sweden Co. for one of the cargoes. 

ARRIVAL OF STUYVESANT 

The relations with the Dutch took a turn for the worse 
in 1645, and from that time we read of constant disputes, 
protests between the two peoples. In 1650 Stuyvesant him- 
self came to the South River, since none of his inferiors 
could make an impression on Governor Printz. Stuyvesant 
arrived with a strong force which greatly outnumbered the 
Swedish force. He bought large tracts of land from the 
Indians, which the Swedes had purchased years before, and 
finally erected a fortress at Fort Casimir. This fort com- 
manded the river and made the Dutch masters in the Dela- 
ware. Printz wrote often to Sweden asking for aid, new 
supplies, new colonists, and more soldiers, but Queen Chris- 
tina was more interested at this time in philosophy, pag- 
eants, and balls than in the little settlement on the Dela- 
ware and Printz was left more or less to himself. The expe- 
dition of the ship Kattan which would have relieved the 
distress was wrecked near Puerto Rico. 

PRINTZ RETURNS TO SWEDEN 


Printz also had internal trouble to contend with. It is 
not surprising when it is recalled that Printz was civil gov- 
ernor, chief judge, military leader, and representative of 
the Crown. His long military career had developed an arbi- 
trary, arrogant, and sometimes a despotic nature, but he was 
an able administrator, a strict disciplinarian, and a brave 
and wise soldier. An insurrection arose against the Gov- 
ernor and some of his people deserted him. “The Rebels,” 
as the Governor calls them, presented a written petition 
of il articles signed by 22 settlers. The people resented 
the dictatorial attitude of Printz. The Governor was ac- 
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cused of ill-treating the settlers on many occasions, making 
it almost impossible for them “to find their sustenance,” 
The petition kindled the wrath of the Governor, who used 
strong measures. He had the ringleader, Anders Jonsson, 
arrested with others, and after a trial, Jonsson was exe- 
cuted on a charge of treason; the others were acquitted. 
A few days after the execution, which took place on August 
1, 1653, the Governor made a written reply to the charges, 
denying everything he was charged with, and explaining 
the various points of differences. Printz was now finding this 
position untenable and made preparations to return to 
Europe to hurry the despatching of ships and aid to the 
sorely tried Swedish settlement. Delivering the government 
of the colony into the hands of his son-in-law, Johan Pape- 
goja, Printz left New Sweden with his family about the be- 
ginning of October 1653 and arrived in Old Sweden shortly 
after the tenth expedition left Goteborg. G 
PAPEGOJA FAILS AS ADMINISTRATOR 

Johan Papegoja continued to live at Christina with his 
wife even after the departure of the Governor. It is pos- 
sible that Lieutenant Gyllengren was put in charge of 
Printzhof and Tinicum Island. Conditions on the island 
and in the colony in general did not improve after the 
departure of Printz. 

Papegoja was not a competent administrator and his wife, 
Armegot, the daughter of Governor Printz, and who had 
many of the old soldier’s characteristics, was the power 
behind the throne. The Swedish colonists, however, objected 
to his petticoat government. 

RISING A MAN OF ACTION 

When Rising arrived in May he took over the manage- 
ment of the colony and settled at Fort Christina, which thus 
again became the capital of New Sweden. Rising was a man 
of great energy and much learning but undiplomatic, and 
through his unwise capture of Fort Casimir on Trinity Sun- 
day, 1654, he called forth the storm which finally destroyed 
Swedish power in the New World. 

Shortly after his arrival Rising assembled the settlers, first 
at Fort Christina and later at Tinicum Island. He admon- 
ished them to be true and faithful citizens and to live up to 
the laws and regulations of the Swedish Government and of 
the Swedish Company. The old difficulties with Printz were 
aired and discussed, but not even a compromise could be 
effected—the feelings ran too high. 

AGRICULTURE ENCOURAGED 

The new arrivals were given farms and plantations to cul- 
tivate, and by fall a great many new dwellings had been 
erected. Rising paid much attention to agriculture, cattle 
raising, and even forestry. He drew up rules and regulations 
for every form of activity, and the outlook for a prosperous 
period was bright. By the summer of 1655 the tillable area 
of New Sweden had increased greatly, and the settlers were 
prosperous and contented. There was activity everywhere 
and a new spirit among the people. But in the autumn the 
merchandise in the storehouse became low. The Golden 
Shark, whose cargo would have supplied every want, ran 
into New Amsterdam and was captured by Stuyvesant. Soon 
the entire stock of cloth for undergarments and other rai- 
ment was consumed. It became necessary to sew shirts for 
the soldiers and servants out of sail cloth. But this mate- 
rial also gave out, and the plight of the people was great. 

In August the Dutch Governor came to New Sweden with 
a large force of ships and soldiers and captured the strong- 
holds. On September 15, 1655, Rising signed the articles 
of capitulation. Thus New Sweden as a political unit was 
terminated. 

SETTLEMENTS IN NEW JERSEY 

After 1655 the Swedes and Finns began to clear lands and 
to build homes on the Jersey shore, and by 1682—the coming 
of Penn—the eastern banks of the Delaware was plotted 
with homesteads from Salem northward for a considerable 
distance. 

One of the settlements was called Stockholm—named after 
the Swedish capital—and another place became known as 
Sveaborg—present Swedesboro. 
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On the Pennsylvania side Swedish homesteads extended 
almost as far north as Bristol in 1683 and westward for many 
miles along the banks of the various tributaries of the Dela- 
ware, from Christina Creek to the Neshaminy. 

SWEDISH INFLUENCE CONTINUED 


The Swedish colony as a racial unit did not disappear with 
its capture. The Swedes dominated the Delaware Valley 
long after the coming of William Penn. Several new addi- 
tions arrived from Sweden and Finland and a few Dutch 
and English who came to live here were compelled to learn 
Swedish in order to be able to trade with their neighbors. 
As a result, Swedish was the everyday language along the 
Delaware for more than a generation. Swedish customs and 
usages continued for many more generations. 

WILLIAM PENN PURCHASED LAND FROM SWEDES 


It has been said that William Penn founded Pennsylvania. 
When he came he found a fully established community with 
churches and-schools and law courts and all the other ele- 
ments of civilization. He changed the name of the colony, 
as well as the name of some of the cities that existed before 
he came, as, for instance, Upland to Chester. He carried 
on the work which the Swedes had so firmly established, and 
he extended the domain which had been founded in a frontier 
wilderness by the sacrifices and courage of a tenacious people. 
The land on which Philadelphia now stands was purchased 
by William Penn from the three Swenson brothers, owners 


and farmers. 
PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS 


Pioneers they were; courageous, noble, industrious, and 
faithful to God and country. They built a firm foundation 
for two States—Delaware, the “first to join the Union,” and 
Pennsylvania, “the keystone of the arch of liberty.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed a bibliography on 
New Sweden, compiled by William Nelson Morell, of Isanti 
County, Minn., and Washington, D. C. x 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON NEW SWEDEN COMPILED BY WILLIAM NELSON MORELL, 
OF ISANTI COUNTY, MINN., AND WASHINGTON, D. C., FOR USE IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


(Abbreviation CL has reference to the index number in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 

A History of New Sweden, or Settlements on 
the Delaware River (1714-1800). Translated by William M. Rey- 
nolds, 1874. Historical Society of Penn. Publishing Fund. (CL) 
E173 .Q44 v. 4; (CL) F146 P36 v. 11; (CL) F116 .N62; (CL) F167 
19. 

Alsop, George. Character of the Province of Maryland. 

American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies. Committee on c and National Stocks in the 
Population of the United States. Report. (In American Historical 
Association. Annual report for the year 1931. Washington, 1932. 
Vol. 1, p. 103—441.) Bibliography: p. 325-359. See Index under 

Amundson, Hans. Eighth Swedish Expedition. (CL) F146 .P65; 
(CL) F167 .A52. Fat 

Armstrong, Edward. Upland Court. (CL) F146 .P36 v. 7. 

Balch, Thomas Willing. The Cradle of Pennsylvania. (CL) 
F152 .B172; (CL) F150 B17. 

Barton, George. Little Journeys Around Old Philadelphia. (CL) 
F158 B28.37. 

Beck, Henry C. More Forgotten Towns of the Southern New 
Jersey. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937. 338 p. Swedes 
Beyond Swedesboro: p. 182-192. 

Berger, V. Svensk-Amerikanska Spraket. 

Björck, Tobias. (CL) 167 B62. £ 

Brandt, Francis Burke. The Majestic Delaware, the Nation's 
Foremost Historic River. 

Clay, Rev. Jehu Curtis. Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware. 
(CL) F167 081. 

Clement, John. Swedish Settlers in Gloucester County, New Jer- 
sey, Previous to 1684. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, April 1893, v. 17: 83-87. (CL) F146 P65. 

Collin, Nicholas. The Journal and Biography of Nicholas Collin, 
1746-1831. Philadelphia, the New Jersey Society of Pennsylvania, 
1936. 368 p... Bibliography: p. 349-353. See Index under Swedes. 

Conrad, History of Delaware. (CL) F187. 

Delaware Archives. Early Settlement. 

Delaware General Assembly. Memorial Services in Honor of 
Peter Minuit. (CL) F167 D36. 

Duke of York Record. Delaware, 1646-79. (CL) F187 D31. 


Acrelius, Israel. 
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Dunlap, Maurice. Viking Knights. The Moray Press, Edinburgh 
and London. 

Etting, Frank M. History of Independence Hall. 

Foot, Rev. George. Address Embracing the Early History of Dela- 
ps Delivered in Drawyer’s Church, May 10, 1842. (CL) F167 


Ferris, Benjamin. New Sweden. (CL) F167 .F39. 

Garber, John Palmer. Settlements on the Delaware Prior to 
Penn. (CL) F158 .C58. No. 6. 
aa O. O. Narratives of Early Maryland, 1633-84. (CL) F184 

Hanson, George, Adolphus. Genealogical Histories of Old and 
Distinguished Families of Maryland. 


Hanson, George Adolphus. Old Kent. Press of Kelly Piet & Co. 
(CL) F187 .K3H2. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell. Our Share in American History. (CL) 
E184 823-Hg. 
1 N. New Sweden, Old America. Forum, Oct. 1937, v. 98: 

Heurlin, Gustav. Types and Costumes of Old Sweden. Thirty 
5 photographs. National Geographic Magazine. Vol. 

No. 4. 

Holm, Thomas Campanius. A Short Description of the Province of 
New Sweden. (CL) F167 .C18. 

E mene Amandus. Instructions for Johan Printz. 
Johnson, Amandus. Last Governor of New Sweden. Johan Clas- 

son Rising. (CL) F167 .R39. 

55 Amandus. Lindestrom’s Geographic Americae. (CL) 
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MARKET PRICES OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on March 31 I addressed an 
inquiry to the Under Secretary of Agriculture, as follows: 


Why is our wheat market on the down trend and why has the 
Canadian market been 20 cents over ours when, as a general thing, 
the balance has been the other way? 


Under date of April 18 I received a response to the inquiry, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1938. 
Hon. GERALD P. NYE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Nye: Reference is made to your letter of March 
31, in which you ask for our comments on certain questions with 

to wheat: 

1. “Why is our wheat market on the down trend and why has 
the Canadian market been 20 cents over ours when, as a general 
thing, the balance has been the other way?“ 

Early in the 1937-38 season domestic and foreign wheat prices 
rose sharply following reports of serious damage to the Canadian 
crop and the threat of rust damage in the United States. Follow- 
ing this advance prices have persisted downward, with large upward 
revisions in estimates of world production, the likelihood of large 
shipments from Soviet Russia, a slow European demand, disturbed 
business conditions, and a falling in the general commodity price 
level. Liverpool wheat prices have remained above the levels of a 
year ago until only recently, when large receipts of Southern 
Hemisphere grain have been received at European markets and 
adjustment to the new-crop basis has started. Domestic prices, 
however, are lower this year compared with Liverpool as a result of 
adjusting to an export basis after 3 years of very small crops. 

The price of good milling wheat in Canada this year is higher 
than usual relative to all other wheats because there is a shortage 
of good milling wheat in Canada, which type of wheat is superior 
to the hard wheats of the United States and Argentina. The 1937 
Canadian wheat crop was very small and only a relatively small 

ion of the crop qualified for the better grades. On the other 
d, the price of hard spring wheat in the United States is abcut 
in its normal relationship to Liverpool prices. 

On April 5 No. 3 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg 
higher than the price of the early comparable No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring at Minneapolis. The quotations for April 5 are used because 
there have been no sales of No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Min- 
neapolis reported since that date. In the 5 years, 1928-29 to 
1932-33, when the United States was on an export basis, the price 
of No. 3 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg averaged 16 cents below 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minneapolis. Supplies of milling 
wheat in Canada have been so small this year that imports of hard 
red spring wheat from the United States have taken place. 

2. “How much wheat was imported from other countries during 
the past 3 years?” 

Imports of wheat including flour in terms of wheat, but exclud- 
ing wheat imported for milling in bond, in the three seasons 
preceding the present, were as follows: 


was 9 cents 


Bushels 
1984-35... .. PERSER ey ge St en Ee, cena. 14, 069, 000 
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Imports of milling wheat were necessary d the 3 years 
because of successive small crops of hard 8 nthe United 
States, and most of the imports consisted of milling wheat paying 
the full duty of 42 cents. However, because of short supplies of 
feed grains also, some wheat “unfit for human consumption,” 
which pays a tariff of 10 percent ad valorem, was also imported. 
With a large crop of wheat produced in 1937 we have been on an 
export basis again this year. 

Some imports of wheat continued to take place early in the 
season, since which time imports have been negligible. For the 
entire period, July through February, inclusive, our imports of 
wheat, including flour in terms of wheat for domestic utilization, 
were only 694,000 bushels. On the other hand, exports of wheat 
from the United States, including fiour in terms of wheat, made 
9 States wheat, July through February, totaled 58,000,000 

us a 

8. “How much wheat is shipped into this country under the 
milling-in-bond provision?” 

The imports of wheat into the United States for in bond 
during the last 3 years, July through June, have been as follows: 


B 
1934-35___ — enn nn ne ewan 11, 064, 600 
1 — — —— ͤ— 979. 
r v 13. 408 000 


The imports of wheat for milling in bond in the current season, 
July through February, have been only 2,673,000 bushels. 
Sincerely yours, 


M. L. Witson, Under Secretary. 
THE COST OF WAR—ARTICLE BY THOMAS J. WATSON 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in the April number of Think, 
a magazine published by the International Business Machines 
Corporation of New York, there appears an amazing article 
under the title “The Cost of War,” written by Thomas J. 
Watson, the president of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. Accompanying his article is a so-called “bal- 
ance sheet,” under the title “Our World War Balance Sheet.” 

After making a finding that our participation in the 
eo War has cost us to date $51,000,000,000, Mr. Watson 

8: 


The 851.000, 000.0 which the World War has cost us to date 
could do all of the following: 

Wire the 9,400,000 urban and rural homes of the United States 
which do not have electricity; pay all farm mortgages in the 
United States; install bathrooms with running water in the 80 
percent of our farm homes which do not have them; double the 
present endowment funds of all institutions of higher learning in 
the United States; build four consolidated rural high schools at 
$250,000 each in every county of the United States; spend a 
million dollars in each county for airports and emergency landing 
fields; build 10 bridges like the Triborough Bridge; build another 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama; establish a 65,000, 000,000 
program for prevention of floods and soil erosion; set up an endow- 
ment fund which at 3-percent interest would provide a pension 
of $100 a month for every blind person and deaf mute in the 
United States; finance the entire recovery and relief program of 
the United States from the time it was begun in 1932 to the end 
of the fiscal year 1938, which includes aid to agriculture, the Civil 
Works Administration, the Public Works Administration, aid to 
home owners, and resettlement and housing activities of the 
Government; and endow at 2 percent an organization to promote 
world peace at more than the combined cost of the League of 
8 the World Court, and the International Labor Organiza- 

on. 


I ask unanimous consent that the article, together with the 
so-called balance sheet, be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
[From Think for April 1938] 
THE Cost or Wan 


(By Thomas J. Watson, president, International Chamber of 
Commerce) 

[The futility of war established by figure facts. Enormity of 
World War cost, in social and economic waste, passes human 
understanding. * * Loss of millions of lives and expendi- 
ture of $51,000,000,000 by the United States alone. What this 
money might have accomplished if employed for the people's wel- 
fare. Another such war would bankrupt civilization.) . 

The World War took toll of 23,000,000 lives—10,000,000 soldiers 
and 13,000,000 civilians. In addition, 23,000,000 soldiers were 
wounded or missing, 9,000,000 children were orphaned. and 10,000,- 
000 persons became refugees. This toll of lives was taken from the 
ablest and best of the world's population. Among those killed 
and disabled were many whose ability and genius would have 
made great contributions to the civilization and progress of man- 
kind. 


The Treaty of Versailles, which ended the “war to end all wars” 
was signed only 19 years ago. In the intervening years the utter 
futility of war has been vividly apparent from the fact that none 
of the combatants in the World War won; they all lost. 
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Yet today the nations of the world, large and small, are again 
engaged in a race to rearm at an expense of many billions of dol- 
lars annually in the fear that the world is headed for another 
outbreak of hostilities. 

What humanity faces in this terrific race for rearmament is 
only to be shown by figure facts. Let us examine the cost of the 
World War. Let us consider what might have been done with the 
money expended for the World War by this country alone, if it 
had been employed instead for the welfare of our people. And, 
finally let us attempt to estimate what participation in another 
World War would cost us, for we could not keep out of another 
World War. 

In money, the World War cost $337,846,000,000, of which 189 
billions were spent directly and the cost was in de- 
struction of property and stoppage of industry. Of this amount, 
the cost to the United States for the war period was $32,000,000,000. 
Continuing costs of the World. War now total $19,000,000,000, which 
when added to the costs of the war period, make a staggering total 
of 851,000,000, 0. 

The human mind can scarcely realize the enormity of the social 
and economic waste represented by the part of this war cost borne 
by the United States alone. Fifty-one billions of dollars would pay 
the cost of running the public elementary and high schools and 
universities and colleges of the entire Nation for 17 years. It would 
build nearly 2,000,000 miles of paved roads, which is about three 
times the mileage of all surfaced roads now in use in the United 
States. It would construct 12,750,000 six-room houses. It would 
construct 16 hospitals, costing a million dollars each, in every one 
of the 3,073 counties of the United States. It would pay the unem- 
ployment insurance premiums on all employees of business and 
industry of the United States for more than 100 years at the New 
York State rate. 

The $51,000,000,000 which the World War has cost us to date 
could do all of the following: 

Wire the 9,400,000 urban and rural homes of the United States 
which do not have electricity; pay all farm mortgages in the United 
States; install bathrooms with running water in the 80 percent 
of our farm homes which do not have them; double the present 
endowment funds of all institutions of higher learning in the 
United States; build four consolidated rural high schools at $250,000 
each in every county of the United States; spend a million dollars 
in each county for airports and emergency landing fields; build 
10 bridges like the Triborough Bridge; build another canal across 
the Is jus of Panama; establish a $5,000,000,000 program for 
prevention of floods and soil erosion; set up an endowment fund 
which, at 3-percent interest, would provide a pension of 8100 a 
month for every blind person and deaf mute in the United States; 
finance the entire recovery and relief program of the United States 
from the time it was begun in 1932 to the end of the fiscal year 
1938, which includes aid to agriculture, the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, the Public Works Administration, aid to home owners, 
and the resettlement and housing activities of the Government; and 
endow at 2 percent an organization to promote world peace at more 
than the combined cost of the League of Nations, the World Court, 
and the International Labor Organization. 

The combined national debts of the countries of the world was in- 
creased from about $43,000,000,000 in 1913 to $400,000,000,000 in 1921. 
The cost of living was doubled. The inflated price structure and 
dislocation of trade and industry finally resulted in the world-wide 
depression which began in 1929. > 

The world is still paying for that war in interest on debt and in 
caring for the crippled and insane. Over $4,000,000,000 of the 
expenditures of the United States Government in 1936 can be traced 
directly to war, and more than three and one-fourth billions more 
was for relief due to the depression which grew out of the war. Of 
the eight and one-half billions of dollars of Government expense 
of 1936, about seven and one-half billions, or 88 percent, was 
due, directly and indirectly, to war. 

That another world war would lead to bankruptcy for the Nation 
seems certain when we examine the cost of wars to this country, 

g with the Civil War. That war cost about three and one- 
half billions of dollars, not including destruction of property, and 
raised Government expenses to a new level about five times as high 
as before the war. The per capita debt of the country was in- 
creased 30 times—from $2.06 to $63.19. Five years after the war— 
in 1870—the interest on the public debt annually was approximately 
double the pre-war total of all Government expenses. 

The Spanish-American War, 33 years after the close of the Civil 
War and lasting only a few months, left the United States with an 
annual e: diture for national defense more than three times as 
high as it was before and increased the total running expenses of 
the Government by 46 percent. Nearly 20 years later the United 
States entered the World War, which raised expenditures from 
$734,000,000 to more than three and one-fourth billions, a new 
level about four and one-half times as high as before. National 
debt was increased from $12.16 per capita before the war to $222.35 
in 1921, and the interest was nearly one and one-fourth times as 
much as all Government expenses together had been before the war. 

Based upon such figures, it seems fair to conclude that another 
major war would cost the United States from 130 to 150 billions 
of dollars and would leave us with a debt burden of about 160 
billions, 

Comparing military expenditures of 1913, the year before the 
World War, with those of the current fiscal year, Great Britain's 
has gone from $385,000,000 to $870,000,000; France’s from $307,- 
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000,000 to $653,000,000; Germany’s from $281,000,000 to $1 — 
000,000; Italy’s from 8195.000000 to 86291, 000, 000: and the Weg 
States’ from 8245, 000,000 to 8962, 000,000. 

The $962,000,000 the United States is now spending for arma- 
ments is about double the amount we are spending to run our 
normal schools, colleges, universities, and professional schools. It 
would provide $1,375 for the special education and correction of 
every one of the 700,000 boys and girls of this country who are 
making a wrong start that leads to crime. 

We cannot eliminate all of our crime bill, estimated to be 15 
billions annually, but we are thinking within the bounds of pos- 
sibility if we speak of eliminating half of it. 

The great lesson which civilization must now learn is that an- 
other great war is certain to bankrupt the world, both financially 
and morally. 

It must also learn that war can be avoided; and that the free 
interchange of ideas and ideals, of men and methods, of products 
and processes can afford every nation an equal opportunity to ad- 
vance the welfare of its people. As a result of this lesson we 
should see all countries of the world reduce trade barriers in time, 
stabilize their currencies, and adjust their international debts on 
a basis that will be fair to debtor and creditor countries alike. 

If all countries would adopt spiritually the principle of “world 
peace through world trade” higher living standards and prosper- 
ity for all would be sure to follow. 


Our Wonto Wan BALANCE SHEET 
United States World War debits and the credits which could have 
been had at like cost 
DEBITS (COST OF WAR) 


World War expenditures of the United States, fiscal 
years 1917 to 1921: 


Operating the War Department $14, 849, 594, 000 
Operating the Navy Department 3, 401, 343, 000 
Cost of Federal control of transportation 1, 634, 118, 000 
Cost of war risk insurance 504, 773, 000 
Interest paid on the war debt 2, 746, 641, 000 

Cost of war emergency corporations and mis- 
cellaneous expense... „45 2, 592, 531, 000 
Prearmistice loans to other nations 5, 319, 852, 000 
Cost during war period 32,048, 852, 000 
— — 

Continuing cost of the World War to the United 

States from 1921 to the end of the fiscal year 

1937: 
Interest paid on war debt 8, 816, 416, 000 
Cost of caring for the disabled 8, 102, 969, 000 
Payment of veterans’ adjusted compensation.. 1, 823, 493, 000 
Settlement of the War Claims Act of 1928____ 88, 000, 000 
Costs resulting from war 18, 830, 878, 000 
= 
. E re TRL i Ee A 50, 879, 730, 000 
CREDITS (WOULD HAVE PAID FOR ASSETS LISTED BELOW) 


Wiring for electricity 9,400,000 urban and rural 


homes now without current (estimated) $2, 350, 000, 000 


Paying off all farm mortgages in the United States.. 7, 645, 000, 000 
Equipping with bath rooms the 5,750,000 farm 

homes without (estimated) 2, 875, 000, 000 
Establishing additional endowments for education 

equal to those now in existence 1, 500, 000, 000 
Building 4 consolidated schools at $250,000 each 

in every county of the United States 3, 073, 000, 000 
Constructing airports in the amount of $1,000,- 

000 in every county of the United States — 3,073, 000, 000 
For prevention of floods and soil erosion___........ 5, 000, 000, 000 
Establishing a trust fund at 3 percent to provide 

$100 monthly pension for each blind and deaf 

n in the United States 4, 829, 000, 000 
Building 10 bridges each equivalent to Triborough 

is — e 603, 000, 000 
Building another canal across Panama at the cost 

Of ithe Present ONG. e nine 526, 000, 000 


Duplicating the recovery and relief program of the 
United States from 1932 to 19388 
Endowing at 2 percent an organization to promote 
world peace at more than the combined cost of 
the League of Nations and World Court and 
International Labor — a PE SBE MAE, 


18, 687, 354, 000 


718, 376, 000 
50, 879, 730, 000 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, instead of the cost of the 
war being fifty-one billion, we have the word of President 
Calvin Coolidge in his Armistice Day address, on November 
11, 1928, that when the last soldier and the last dependent 
of a soldier of the World War shall have passed to the 
Great Beyond, the total cost of that war will have exceeded 
na espa so the Senator’s statement is very mild 
indee 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, Mr. Watson’s statement is a 
very conservative one. Last week we listened to estimates, 
which were well established, revealing that the cost, instead 
of being $51,000,000,000, has already reached the figure of 
$66,000,000,000. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nominations of several officers for 
appointment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported favorably, with reservations, Executive V, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, draft convention (No. 
53), concerning the minimum requirement of professional 
capacity for masters and officers on board merchant ships, 
adopted by the International Labor Conference at its twenty- 
first session held at Geneva, October 6-24, 1936, and sub- 
mitted a report (Ex. Rept. No. 11) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the calendar 
is in order. 

PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF TREATIES ON THE CALENDAR 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there are a number of 
treaties on the Executive Calendar for consideration, and 
I hope that at an early date, perhaps some day next week, 
the treaties may be taken up and disposed of. We will not 
attempt to do it today. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state in 
their order the nominations on the calendar. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS—NOMINATION REJECTED 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of William A. 
Farek to be postmaster at Schulenburg, Tex., which had 
been reported adversely by the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was rejected. 

POSTMASTERS—NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters which had been reported favorably. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters reported favorably be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 33 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, May 9, 
1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 5 (legis- 


lative day of April 20), 1938 
PROMOTIONS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 6 
William W. Butterworth, Jr. Gerald Keith 
Warren M. Chase James S. Moose, Jr. 
Paul C. Daniels Henry S. Villard 
Cecil Wayne Gray George H. Winters 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 7 
Burton Y. Berry Charles A. Hutchinson 
David H. Buffum John H. Madonne 
Andrew W. Edson James B. Pilcher 
George M. Graves 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 8, AND CONSULS 


Robert A. Acly Hedley V. Cooke, Jr. 
Edward Anderson, Jr. William S. Farrell 
Ralph J. Blake Richard S. Huestis 


Claude B. Chiperfield 
Montgomery H. Colladay 
Charles A. Converse 


George Bliss Lane 
William E. Scotten 
James H. Wright 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Ralph A. Blythe, Alexander City. 
Charles W. Horn, Brantley. 
Robert G. Davis, Gordo. 
Alven H. Powell, Hackleburg. 
Roy L. Nolen, Montgomery. 
Effe Mann, Nauvoo. 
George W. Buck, Thomaston. 
John T. Maddox, Vernon. 
CONNECTICUT 


John Welsh, Killingly. 
Aaron A. French, Jr., Sterling. 
William J. Farnan, Stonington. 
John J. Burns, Waterford. 
HAWAII 
Marie Blankenship, Koloa. 
INDIANA 
Marshall Winslow, Greenfield. 
MARYLAND 
Jacob R. L. Wink, Manchester. 
Frances H. Matthews, Oakland. 


Howard Griffith, Silver Spring. 

Nellie T. Reed, Williamsport. 
MINNESOTA 

Benjamin M. Loeffler, Albert Lea. 

Bert C. Hazle, Alden. 

Gertrude M. McGowan, Appleton. 

Svend Petersen, Askov. 

Charles B. Fraser, Battle Lake. 

Henry P. Dunn, Brainerd. 

James L. Paul, Browns Valley, 

Paul F. Preice, Calumet. 

Howard H. Gunz, Center City. 

Elmer J. Larson, Cokato. 

Alexander Kolhei, Cottonwood. 

Glen J. Merritt, Duluth. 

Aloysius I. Donahue, Elk River. 

William Guthier, Emmons. 

Dagny G. Sundahl, Grove City. 

Tillman A. Brokken, Harmony. 

Flora P. Lowry, Hollandale. 

Bernice Otto, Isanti. 

Ignatius F. Lano, Long Prairie. 

Peter H. Riede, Mabel. 

Joseph G. Bauer, Madison. 

Prancis L. Dolan, Milroy. 

John P. Lanto, Nashwauk. 


1938 


Carl C. Heibel, Northfield. 
Michael E. Gartner, Preston. 
Joseph R. Keefe, Redwood Falls. 
Henry Schneider, Rush City. 
Arthur A. Van Dyke, St. Paul. 
Andrew Anderson, Thief River Falls, 
Ewald G. Krueger, Vergas. 
Loretta M. Harper, Worthington. 
Sarah E. Jones, Zimmerman. 
MISSOURI 
Thomas A. Breen, Brookfield. 
William P. Clarkson, Callao. 
Lamonte R. Saxbury, Queen City. 
NEW YORK 
Hugh M. Bulger, Norwich. 
William P. Degenaar, Slingerlands. 
OREGON 
Tracy Savery, Dallas. 
Jack R. Strauss, Falls City. 
Glen C. Smith, Independence. 
Bryan Dieckman, Myrtle Creek. 
Elton A. Schroeder, Myrtle Point. 
Grace E. Neibert, Stayton. 


REJECTION 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate May 5 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1938 
POSTMASTER 
TEXAS 
William A. Farek to be postmaster at Schulenburg, in the 
State of Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, May 5, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, wonderful art Thou in Thy holy places, even the 
God of Israel; He will give strength and power unto His 
people. O Thou who sittest in the heavens, over all from 
the beginning, send out Thy voice, Thy mighty voice. We 
entreat Thee, let not the pits of intolerance and hate shut 
their mouths upon thy children. Almighty God, come to 
this world, leave it not alone, and subdue all the forces of 
darkness. Let the blessings of Heaven rest upon the Con- 
gress; guided by Thy spirit, may its issues be in consonance 
with Thine eternal purposes which Thou hast ordained. 
Kindle, we pray Thee, within all hearts the sacred flame of 
brotherhood, and may it grow brighter and more radiant 
until the coveted goal is reached. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
and approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 8039. An act to authorize the attendance of the 
Marine Band at the observance of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, 
Adams County, Pa., on July 1, 2, and 3, 1938. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 10291. An act making appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, for civil functions administered 
by the War Department, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
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with the House thereon, and appoints Mr. Corrtann, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma, Mr: SHEPPARD, and Mr. 
TownseEnp to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

125 oe An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 9784. An act to authorize an appropriation to aid in 
defraying the expenses of the observance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., from June 29, to July 4, 1938, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9218) entitled “An act 
to establish the composition of the United States Navy, to 
authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. WaLsH, Mr. TYDINGS, 
and Mr. Hate to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 2650. An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, 
and operation of the Fort Peck project for navigation, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10066) entitled “An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes.” 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 
port on House Resolution 474, from the Committee on Labor, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 474 

Resolved, That the President be requested to furnish the 
House of Representatives at once the names and addresses of all 
persons now employed by the National Labor Relations Board, the 
age of each person so employed, the place of birth of each per- 
son, where last employed and by whom, the rate of pay received 
from the former employer, and the rate of pay now being received 
as an employee of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the resolution 
be laid upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to; and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of helium. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CURRENCY EXPANSION—DEVALUING THE DOLLAR 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I called the 
attention of the House to the financial situation in this 
country and pointed out the necessity for an immediate and 
direct limited, controlled expansion of the currency to restore 
prosperity and to prevent the further increase of the public 
debt. 

I have noticed from the papers lately that England and 
France are both rather jubilant over the prospect of this 
country borrowing and spending several billions of dollars, 
for the purpose of priming the pump, instead of issuing 
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currency against our gold reserve, saving the interest, and 
raising commodity prices to their normal levels. Of course, 
it will be to their interest—and especially to the interest of the 
international bankers, all of whom do business in France, 
England, and the United States—for us to borrow this money 
and pay interest on it instead of expanding our currency, 
or devaluing the dollar, because when we borrow large 
amounts and spend it we do not add to the volume of the 
Nation’s currency, and, therefore, do not materially affect the 
prices of wheat, corn, cotton, land, lumber, and other raw 
materials or that of manufactured articles. 

You will note from the morning papers that France has 
again devalued her franc, which will benefit the people of 
France who haye commodities for sale, and especially the 
French farmers, but will not redound to our benefit. 

Expanding our currency, to that extent, devalues the dollar 
and automatically raises the price of commodities, particu- 
larly prices of raw materials, and especially prices of wheat, 
corn, cotton, hogs, land, lumber, poultry, dairy products, and 
other commodities on which the farmer must depend for his 
income. That gives the farmer buying power, which creates 
a demand for manufactured articles. That stimulates indus- 
try and furnishes employment for men who would otherwise 
remain out of work. 

No nation has ever recovered from a depression by borrow- 
ing and spending [applause], and I do not believe it ever will. 
In fact, borrowing and spending has a deflationary effect, 
driving commodity prices down, and therefore destroys the 
markets for manufactured articles. 

Our only hope to recover from this depression and to pre- 
vent its recurrence is through a limited, controlled expansion 
of the currency in such a way that it cannot be contracted by 
selfish interests. 

We can never hope to pay the public debt, even as it now 
stands, on the present price levels. We could not do it in 
500 years. In fact, we are unable to raise enough revenue to 
balance the Budget, much less to pay any of the principal, 
and unless we bring about a sane, limited, controlled expan- 
sion of the currency by having the Government itself issue 
United States notes against our vast gold reserve I fear we 
never will balance the Budget. 

The longer we postpone this operation the greater becomes 
the danger of wild and uncontrolled inflation. 

It is a strange thing to me that the business interests of 
this country continue to oppose this procedure for fear that 
it will reduce the value of their holdings in comparison with 
the products of the farm, knowing that every time we increase 
the public debt we simply draw that much nearer the calamity 
of a wild and uncontrolled inflation that will wipe out their 
holdings and probably destroy American institutions. Yet 
they smugly oppose any expansion at all, and advocate a 
doctrine of scarcity that violates every economic philosophy 
that has ever stood the test of human wisdom since the begin- 
ning of time. 

They told us that if we would reduce the production of 
cotton in the United States it would raise the price of that 
product. The crop for this year has been cut one-third, or 
about 6,000,000 bales, yet the price of cotton has gone down 
steadily until today it is lower than it was when this spending 
program began. 

We have reduced wheat production and corn production for 
1938, and yet the prices of both have continued to decline. 

The trouble is that our dollar is too high, and we have not 
done anything to bring down its value in comparison with 
the things the farmers have to sell. As a matter of fact 
the price of cotton is fixed on the Liverpool exchange and 
has been ever since the exchange was first put into opera- 
tion; and reducing acreage in the United States without re- 
ducing it throughout the world has not created any scarcity 
in England or in Europe sufficient to beneficially affect the 
price of raw cotton. Of course, cotton will be very high in 
France now, because France has again devalued her franc. 
It will remain low in the United States until we materially 
add to the volume of our circulating medium by issuing cur- 
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rency against the vast horde of gold we now have stored 
away, thereby devaluing the dollar. 

The price of wheat is fixed in Liverpool, because the price 
of wheat in the United States is regulated by the price of 
the wheat we export. Of course, American wheat will be 
very high in France now in comparison with the franc, but 
it will remain cheap in the United States because the dollar 
continues to remain high and will do so until we increase 
the volume of our currency in such a way that it cannot be 
deflated by selfish interests through our Federal Reserve 
System. 

Corn continues to decline, because the price of corn in this 
country follows the price of wheat. They can be used and 
are used as substitutes for each other, and, therefore, when 
wheat declines corn declines, and other agricultural com- 
modities usually follow suit. 

If we continue this policy of borrowing billions of dollars 
annually and increasing the public debt to that extent, we 
are just as sure to run into a saturnalia of uncontrolled in- 
flation as the night follows the day. Then the very people 
who are now opposing any expansion for fear that it might 
adversely affect the value of their holdings may see their 
entire fortunes swept away, and what frightens me most is 
the dire possibility that our American institutions might 
collapse. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to pass a spending bill, by all 
means we should provide for the issuance of the funds we 
are to spend against our gold reserve and have it issued in 
such a way that it could not be retired, the currency con- 
tracted, and the country plunged into another depression. 

Then we would not add another dollar to the public debt, 
but we would add billions of dollars to the national wealth. 
Wheat would rise to its normal value of, say, $2 a bushel, 
corn to $1.50 to $1.75 a bushel, cotton to 20 cents a pound— 
the prices at which these commodities were selling in 1926— 
and dairy products, hogs, cattle, land, lumber, and manufac- 
tured articles would follow. 

As I said, the buying power of the American farmers 
would be restored, and we would move forward into a new 
day of progress and prosperity. It would no longer be 
necessary to spend billions of dollars of public money in 
order to “prime the pump.” [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

COMPACT BETWEEN THE STATES OF IDAHO AND WYOMING 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 
150 entitled “Joint resolution to permit a compact or agree- 
ment between the States of Idaho and Wyoming respecting 
the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the 
Snake River and its tributaries, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the House joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “1938” and insert “1940.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the necessity for permission from the Federal Govern- 
ment to do this arise because of War Department regula- 
tions? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The necessity arises because it is 
a compact between two States, an agreement covering the 
use of water that rises in Wyoming and flows into Idaho. 
To provide for the proper division of this water between the 
two States there must be a compact, and the compact must 
be authorized by the Federal Congress. 

The House passed this resolution last year. The time had 
been limited to 1938. It expired last January. The Senate 
did not have time to take up this resolution at the end of the 
last session, but has passed it with an amendment. This 
amendment merely extends the time to 1940. The parlia- 
mentary situation at the present time requires action by the 
House on the Senate amendment. This will give these States 
2 additional years in which to work out an agreement 
through their legislatures. 

Mr. RICH. Why does the Federal Government enter 
into it? What right have we to deal with it here? 
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Mr. WHITE of Idaho. This is a constitutional matter, an 
agreement between two States requiring ratification by the 
Federal Congress. 

Mr. RICH. Is this resolution going to cost the Federal 
Government anything? 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Not a nickel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein an 
address I made over the radio on the subject Should We 
Have a Naval Boundary? l 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BILL 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
certain members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may file minority views on the civil aeronautics 
bill, H. R. 9738. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Frs asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include therein an article entitled “Women of America, Wake 
Up!” by certain ladies of the State of New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 


WOMEN OF AMERICA, WAKE UP! 

Stop new “pump priming” before your country is bankrupt! 

What has “pump priming” of $18,000,000,000 during the last 5 
years done for you? 

Has your husband a steady job? How long will it last? 

How about your home? Do you own it or is your home one of 
the many Government homes behind in payments, or is it already 
in the possession of the Government? 

Are you one of the 14,000,000 on relief or one of the 12,000,000 
still unemployed? Spending has brought the Nation close to the 
peak of unemployment. Why spend more? 

The Government gives with one hand but takes with the other, 
for the only money our Government has comes only from the 

ple. 

One dollar out of every five paid a wage earner goes for taxes. 
That much less for shoes and meat. 

Congress has just appropriated $800,000,000 to pay farmers not 
to raise food. This means higher prices in the grocery stores. 
You also pay taxes to pay the farmers. 

The Federal Government has spent $49,000,000,000 in the last 5 
years. If this policy is good for the country, why are conditions 
worse than they were in 1933? 

Depressions and inflations hit women hardest as conservers of 
the home. You know what a depression is; do you know what 
inflation is? In Germany it meant starving children, worthless 
life insurance, savings that could buy nothing. If more billions 
are spent we will have inflation. 

This handbill is put out by housewives as a protest against the 
way politicians are running the country, whether they call them- 
selves Republicans or Democrats. This is not political—it is patri- 
otic. We demand that our Senators and Representatives reduce 
Government expenses, oppose further “pump priming,” keep our 
children’s future unmortgaged, and give us all a chance to save 
ourselves. 

We implore all women who agree with this to sign their name on 
this handbill and send it to their Senators and Representatives in 
Washington. 

Women, save this country for your children, 

Women’s REBELLION, 
Marcery G. WELLES, 
Chairman, S. O. S. 
(Save Our [American] System.) 
PLAINFIELD, Unton County, N. J. 
Start a “rebellion” in your community. 
EDITH C, BENNETT. 


MERIT OF RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS FOR P. w. A.—LABOR 
EMPLOYED 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the recovery 
appropriation bill which is to come before the House next 
Tuesday should provide a considerable sum to be allocated 
for river and harbor projects. Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes has indicated in the past that he has a very 
high regard for river and harbor projects upon a basis of 
merit, future benefits, and labor employment. ‘There is 
probably no type of Federal project, I care not what its 
nature may be, which receives the thorough, painstaking 
study and consideration to which a river and harbor project 
is subjected before it is authorized by Congress and the 
money is actually appropriated by Congress. 

The local community initiates the project for the dredg- 
ing or improving of the river or harbor in question, to 
serve the local community by providing low-cost water trans- 
portation, and to aid commerce and navigation at that 
point. The project is discussed in the community, the citi- 
zens themselves see the possibilities and advantages which 
would accrue, and therefore they agitate and advocate the 
project and local industries join with them in favoring it; 
then their Representative in Congress is called upon and 
introduces a bill for a survey which is essential in the case 
of every new project. He presents the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, which submits it to the 
United States Army Engineers having jurisdiction of rivers 
and harbors, who determine whether a survey is necessary 
and desirable and recommend accordingly. This results in 
the bill either being passed separately or included in the 
cmnibus rivers and harbors bill, such as the pending meas- 
ure, which includes numerous surveys. If the project is one 
for the modification or change of an existing project, then 
a resolution for review of prior reports is sufficient and the 
Representative sponsors such a resolution which is sub- 
mitted to the Army engineers and later to the committee 
which passes it and refers it back to the Army engineers 
for the desired report. 

The project is then referred to the district engineer, of 
whom there are 42 in the United States, embracing every 
section of the country. He calls a hearing in the local com- 
munity and all those who might be interested aré notified 
and afforded an opportunity to be heard and present testi- 
mony and arguments showing the need for the improvement 
and evidence in support of the merits of the project. It is a 
public hearing, the public is invited and welcomed, and all 
those who indicate a desire to be heard either for or against 
the project are heard. It is in the nature of a quasi-judicial 
hearing. The district engineer, after considering all the 
testimony, makes recommendations and refers the project 
to the division engineer, of whom there are 10 in all sec- 
tions of the Nation, the last division engineer’s office to be 
established being at Portland, Oreg., in charge of Col. T; M. 
Robins, who was transferred from San Francisco on account 
of the large Bonneville Dam project on the Columbia River, 
in Oregon and western Washington. 

The division engineer reviews the recommendations and 
report of the district engineer. He then makes his report 
and recommendations and sends the project on to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where it is again reviewed and considered by the 
Board of United States Army Engineers, at which time the 
Representative in Congress is again heard in behalf of the 
project. The Board consists of seven members. They have 
served as district and division engineers in various parts of 
the Nation and like them were honor students at West Point 
and took the special course at the engineering school at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., prior to serving as district and division engi- 
neers before being promoted to membership on the Board. 
The members of the Board have no local interest to serve 
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whatsoever; they consider each project from a national view- 
point, how it will affect the navigation and commerce of the 
United States. They are far removed geographically from 
each project. These skilled engineers are absolutely di- 
vorced from politics. They are nonpolitical and nonparti- 
san and consider and decide the project solely upon its 
merits and demerits. The final decision rests with the Chief 
of the United States Army Engineers, who reviews the re- 
port and recommendations of the board. 

After the project has run the gantlet of the district engi- 
neer, division engineer, board of engineers, and Chief of En- 
gineers, these reports are submitted to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, which hears the project de novo and 
listens to the presentation made by the local Congressman 
and representatives of the office of the United States Army 
engineers and either approves or rejects the project, prepara- 
tory to its inclusion in an omnibus river and harbor bill. 
It finally has to receive the approval of the Committee on 
Appropriations before the necessary funds are appropriated. 
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HIGH PERCENTAGE OF LABOR COST—-76.9 TO 87.9 PERCENT 

I repeat the assertion made at the outset that the scrutiny 
and searching investigation which I have described is prob- 
ably not equaled or even approached by any other class of 
projects or expenditures of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, not only are river and harbor projects based 
upon merit, but they also result in a greater proportionate 
expenditure for labor, direct and indirect, than almost any 
other class of public-works projects. To substantiate this 
fact I call your attention to the following statement prepared 
last year under the direction of Maj. Gen. E. M. Markham, 
then Chief of Engineers, United States Army, furnished to 
me under date of June 25, 1937. The total percentage, direct 
and indirect, of labor costs ranges from 76.9 to 87.9 per- 
cent, demonstrating conclusively the soundness and desir- 
ability of river and harbor projects as labor employment 
projects. 

The statement of General Markham referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


Percentages of labor costs, direct and indirect, to total cost for work completed with Government plant and hired labor by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, between September 1933 and June 30, 1938 


in construction including plant operation 
a k a ee der eae hank o a T E 
in —— superintendence, and overhead_ 


4. Other costs: 
Basic 


Dredging, Lock and 
Dredging, N. I. R. A. dam con- e 
regular and A.| struction, oaae.. 
— P. W. A. regular funds 


funds funds 


Mr, SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous. consent to revise and extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein a statement prepared last 
year by the then Chief of the United States Army engineers, 
Maj. Gen. Edward M. Markham, showing that the labor 
costs on river and harbor projects, direct and indirect, 
range from 76 to 87 percent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Bryperup asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, following up what the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi just said, and I am very glad he 
said it, may I make a few brief remarks about the recent 
desterilization of gold? In effect when that gold was de- 
sterilized it was exchanged by the Treasury for deposit 
credits in the Federal Reserve banks and technical title 
thereto passed to the 12 Federal Reserve banks. Had our 
Treasury instead used the gold itself as a credit base ex- 
panded upon that gold in the same ratio that the Federal 
Reserve banks expand upon it, 24 to 1, we would have had 


three and one-half billion dollars of credit with which to 
finance our lending program. The Treasury could itself 
have purchased all the bonds the P. W. A. or the Housing 
Administration are to issue—and then some—and the inter- 
est on these bonds would have been net income to the Gov- 
ernment. As it is when our $1,400,000,000 of deposits have 
been spent our Treasury will have to “sell” more interest- 
bearing bonds to the banks in order to get them to create 
more deposit credits for the Government to spend. Further- 
more, by spending $132,000,000, approximately, and pur- 
chasing the capital stock of the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
the Government would acquire clear title to $12,000,000,000 
of now useless gold, the possibilities of which if used di- 
rectly as a base for our national currency and credit in this 
country, are almost incalculable. {Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 486. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 486 


Resolved, That apo the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 10140, a bill to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Roads, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 


amendment the Committee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
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previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final e without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or without instructions. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] whether he desires any time on 
the rule? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
demands for time and am perfectly willing to have the rule 
agreed to without discussion. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take a great deal 
of time. The resolution speaks for itself. It is a broad, 
liberal rule, to which not even the gentlemen from Michigan 
or Pennsylvania can justly object. It provides for 4 hours 
general debate, after which the bill will be read under the 
5-minute rule for amendments. 

The bill provides for authorization for 1940 and 1941 and 
enables the States to make arrangements which, in many 
instances, will require special legislation to meet the allo- 
cations provided for in this bill. 

I fully appreciate that some months ago the President, in 
his desire to balance the Budget as soon as possible, thought 
that authorizations and appropriations should be reduced, 
but since that time, I am informed, he recognized the need 
to give the States sufficient. time to meet the Government 
requirements. 

I, personally, have advocated the need for good roads for 
over 40 years and I do not know of any moneys that have 
been voted or grants made that should be of greater benefit 
to the people of the United States than those for good and 
safe roads. Roads are not temporary. The improvements 
are intended to be permanent and I hope that all highways 
from now on will be constructed with that point in view. 

I feel that especially on the main highways, only the very 
best and most durable roads should be built, and I feel that 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads will recognize the 
fact that it is for the best interests of all, and especially to 
the States, because good roads will eliminate the unnecessary 
and tremendous cost of maintenance and repairs, and make 
for safer, smoother, and better roads. This legislation is 
demanded by every section of the United States. 

That is all I wish to say for the present. Later on, I ex- 
pect to make a few observations and in the desire to expe- 
dite matters, there being no gentleman opposed to the rule, 
which, of course, is unusual, I move the previous question 
on its adoption. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10140) to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 


purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10140, with Mr. PATMAN in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 4 hours’ general debate 
are provided. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT] for 2 hours and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WotcorrT] for 2 hours. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 25 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Members, the Committee on 
Roads, which is responsible to the House for authorizations 
covering Federal cooperation with the States in the building 
of roads, has been giving diligent attention to the various 
suggestions in a bill presented by me for action at this session. 
Hearings were held by the committee beginning January 25 
and closing February 9. Every phase of the subject was very 
effectively canvassed. 

The committee has unanimously reported, without amend- 
ment, H. R. 10140, the purpose of which is to provide a 
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road-building program in cooperation with the States for 
the fiscal years 1940 and 1941. 

This is not an appropriation. It is an authorization for 
appropriations as provided for in the Federal Highway Act, 
and is to cover the years for which State legislatures must 
make like provision when they are in session next January. 
At that time 44 of the 48 State legislatures will be in session. 
Forty of these legislatures will not be in session again for 
2 years; hence it is imperative that the Federal Government 
give notice to the States at this time regarding its plans for 
continuing the road-building program. Should this Con- 
gress adjourn without making provision for these fiscal years 
the States would be compelled to provide State funds only 
for new projects; and then, later on, if the Federal Govern- 
ment made such provision, many States would find them- 
selves lacking in State funds to meet the Federal authoriza- 
tions. 

It should not be necessary to call attention to the fact 
that there is felt to be a definite Federal responsibility in 
the building of interstate highways, and while there have 
been some unusual appropriations made through the pleas 
for “relief of unemployment” and “emergency in depres- 
sion”, yet the committee feels there is no reason why the 
ordinary program should not continue to provide the same 
amounts for expenditure now prevailing and that it should 
be conducted on a systematic and economic plan. 

FUNDS AUTHORIZED 

This bill provides an authorization of $125,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and $125,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, for expenditure on the 
system of Federal-aid highways. These are the same 
amounts that are now being carried forward for the fiscal 
years 1938 and 1939. In fact it is the same yearly amount 
even for the 2 years previous to 1938. Witnesses before the 
committee, in very detailed form, provided the information 
that the carrying forward of this program on the part of 
the Federal Government is not an extravagant one even from 
the angle of needed improvements, to say nothing about con- 
tinuing the provision for aid in employment. The State 
system of highways, which includes the Federal-aid system, 
is now well over 440,000 miles. The evidence showed that but 
27 percent of this system has been paved. In addition to 
this, however, 27 percent is of low-cost surfacing, and while 
it may be considered all-weather roads, much of the mile- 
age requires a high-cost maintenance due to heavy traffic. 
It is thus seen that but 54 percent of the roads on the State 
systems are all-weather roads. The State systems are 14.6 
percent of the total rural road mileage of all kinds in the 
United States. 

All highways constructed with Federal aid become an ex- 
clusive obligation of the States for maintenance. Last year 
the States paid out in maintenance of State roads an amount 
equal to double the regular Federal authorization of $125,- 
000,000. Also to emphasize the total expenditures for roads 
on the State systems, which always include the Federal-aid 
system, witnesses reminded us that while Federal payments 
last year, including emergency funds, amounted to over 
$265,000,000, the total State highway expenditures amounted 
to $1,150,000,000. Although the total collections from the 
motorists amounted to over $1,044,000,000, State highway 
departments received but 62 percent of this amount to meet 
their obligations. 

Statements have been made publicly that the main high- 
ways of the country are very well constructed and improved 
and therefore at the present time the States as well as the 
Federal Government might take a vacation in road building, 
at least greatly reduce the expenditures, in order that Fed- 
eral funds may be used for other necessary purposes. To 
acquaint the Members of Congress with the actual status of 
the situation in reference to the improvement of our main 
highways, the State highway officials presented to the com- 
mittee, in detailed form, mileages and estimated cost of 
needed reconstruction, widening, and relocation of highways 
to provide better traffic and safety conditions. This also 
included a definite number of bridges which need widening 
and rebuilding to carry the prevailing loads. The total 
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estimated costs for this reconstruction program amounts to 
$3,664,296,000. This sum exceeds the total amount of Fed- 
eral funds contributed from the beginning of Federal aid 
up to the present time. You should also remember that 
these mileages of roads that need rebuilding and widening 
are but approximately 22 percent of the total mileage on the 
State highway systems. 
SECONDARY OR FEEDER ROADS 
The act of 1936 established a definite amount of money 
which must be matched by the States, to aid in the con- 
‘struction of secondary or feeder roads, including farm-to- 
market roads, rural free-delivery mail routes, and public 
school bus routes. The authorizations for 1938 and 1939 
were $25,000,000 per year. The committee recommends that 
this policy be continued for the fiscal years 1940 and 1941. 
These funds are apportioned to the States by the regular 
Federal-aid appropriation plan which has been in vogue for 
many years. 
ELIMINATION OF RAILROAD GRADE CROSSINGS 
The act of 1936 established a definite fund for the elim- 
ination of railroad grade crossings, which need not be 
matched by the States, but the States are required to fur- 
nish rights-of-way and approaches. The amount provided 
was $50,000,000 a year for each fiscal year, and your com- 
mittee recommends a like amount for the fiscal years 1940 
and 1941. These funds are prorated to the States on a 
slightly different method than the regular Federal-aid funds 
in that one-half is based on population, one-fourth on the 
mileage of the Federal-aid highway system, and one-fourth 
on railroad mileage. Gratifying results have been obtained 
from the expenditure of these railroad grade crossing funds 
and testimony submitted showed that at the end of 1937 a 
total of 10,864 railroad-highway grade crossings had been 
eliminated or protected with the assistance of Federal funds. 
In view of this situation the Congress can readily see why 
the committee feels that there should be no reduction in the 
authorization of Federal funds for the construction of high- 
ways during the fiscal years 1940 and 1941. 
THE ROAD USER PROVIDES THE FEDERAL FUNDS 
In considering the amount that the Federal Government 
should authorize for road expenditures, the attention of the 
committee is continually called to the fact that the road 
user pays into the Federal Treasury direct, by a tax, an 
amount more than sufficient to meet the Federal authoriza- 
tions. The latest tabulation furnished us was for the cal- 
endar year 1937, from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. We 
find that collections amounted to nearly $360,000,000, and 
in detail are as follows: 


9 222 $203, 025, 381 
SAA ICR DSTI ONE ace minim m eaan apis a & pion i i 33, 681, 589 
C 0TTTT00T0T0T0T0T0T0T0TCTCTCTTF—TTT Ria a 40, 088, 066 
Automobiles and motorcycles—————— 64, 721, 886 
Aubomabile: tricks... So eo eka 8, 811, 653 
Auto parts and accessorie 2 9, 619, 924 

. SE eR ac SIs Ra bee, tape 359, 948, 439 


During this same year the Federal payments to the States 
for highways totaled $343,541,156, of which over 70 percent 
are “emergency” or public-works funds, which funds will 
be entirely exhausted this year. 

The approximate amounts which each State would receive 
under the foregoing sections of the bill are shown in the 
following table: 

Estimated apportionments of Federal-aid highways and grade- 

crossing funds proposed in H. R. 10140 


Secondary |Grade cross- 
State Federa laid or feeder Total 

$2, 587, 000 8517. 000 $986,000 | $4, 090, 000 
1, 779, 000 356, 000 316, 000 2, 451, 000 
2, 122, 000 424, 000 865, 000 3, 411, 000 
4, 710,000 $42,000 | 1,826,000 7, 478, 000 
2, 262, 000 452,000 633, 000 3, 847, 000 
731, 000 156, 000 418, 000 1,355, 000 
609, 000 122, 000 244, 000 975, 000 

1, 661, 000 332, 000 693, 000 2, 686, 000 
3, 139, 000 628, 000 1, 194, 000 4, 961, 000 
1, 532, 000 806, 000 405, 000 2, 243, 000 
5,006,000 1 1,018,000! 2,579,000 8, 658, 000 
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Estimated apportionments of Federal-aid highways and grade- 
crossing funds proposed in H. R. 10140—Continued 


$3, 047, 000 „000 J $1,270,000 | $4,926, 000 

DRI 3, 185, 000 637,000 | 1. 363, 000 5, 185, 000 

3, 268, 000 654,000 | 1,271,000 S, 193, 000 

2, 287, 000 457, 000 895, 000 3, 639, 000 

1, 782, 000 „000 778, 000 2, 916, 000 

1. 084. 000 217, 000 339, 000 1,640, 000 

Maryland 1.012. 000 000 507, 000 1. 722, 000 

Massachusetts. 1,714,000 343,000 | 1,022, 000 3, 079, 000 

Michigan 3. 763, 000 753,000 | 1,620, 000 6, 136, 000 

Minnesota. 3, 386, 000 677,000 | 1, 314, 000 5, 377,000 

Mississippi 2, 186, 000 437, 000 777,000 3, 400, 000 

Missouri 3, 756, 000 751,000 | 1,496, 000 6, 003, 000 

Montana 2, 543, 000 „000 653, 000 3, 705, 000 

Nebraska 2, 567, 000 513, 000 871, 000 3, 051,000 

Nevada 1, 584, 000 317,000 244, 000 2, 145, 000 

New Hampshire. 609, 000 122,000 244,000 975, 000 

New Jersey 1, €51, 000 330, 000 973, 000 2, 954, 000 

New Mexico... 1,985, 000 É 419, 000 2, 801, 000 

New York...- 6,066,000 | 1,213,000 | 3,346,000 | 10,625, 000 

North Carolina.. 2, 904, 000 581,000 | 1, 243, 000 4, 728, 000 

North Dako 1,931,000 386, 000 776, 000 3, 093, 000 

Ohio 4, 492, 000 898,000 | 2,087,000 7, 477, 000 

Oklahoma 2, 915, 000 583,000 | 1, 125, 000 4, 623, 000 

Oregon 2, 089, 000 408, 000 566, 000 3, 013, 000 

Pennsylvania... 5, 259,000 | 1,052,000 | 2,827,000 9, 188, 000 

Rhode Island 609, 000 122, 000 244, 000 975, 000 

South Carolina 1, 663, 000 333, 000 736, 000 2, 732, 000 

South Dakota. 2, 021, 000 404, 000 674, 000 3,099, 000 

2, 603, 000 521, 000 983, 000 4, 057, 000 

7, 750,000 | 1,550,000 | 2,674,000 | 11,974,000 

1, 405, 000 281, 000 321, 000 2,007, 000 

609, 000 122, 000 244, 000 975, 000 

— 2, 268, 000 452, 000 235, 000 3, 645, 000 

1, 947, 000 380, 000 751,000 3, 687, 000 

1, 351, 000 270, 000 652, 000 2, 273, 000 

3 8,015, 000 603,000 1. 221, 000 4, 838, 000 

5 1, 554, 000 311, 000 332, 000 2, 197, 000 

609, 000 122, 000 244, 000 975, 000 

— h ee ee nR 
Administration and engineer- N 

F -2, qaunducs enn EA R nena 8, 125, 000 625,000 | 1, 250, 000 5, 000, 000 

125, 000, 000 | 25,000,000 | 50,000,000 | 200, 000, 000 


ROADS THROUGH GOVERNMENT LANDS 

It is well known that the Federal Government owns lands 
of various kinds and character throughout the country, and 
in many cases it is necessary for roads to be built in these 
areas. Sections 5 to 9, inclusive, of this bill makes pro- 
vision for authorizations covering the roads and trails on 
Government lands. The amounts authorized for each are 
the same amounts as authorized for the 4 preceding fiscal 
years. Government officials who have the responsibility of 
looking after these areas were before the committee and 
presented statements as to the present condition of the 
roads and trails and the needs for future development. 
Based upon this factual data your committee recommend a 
continuance of the existing program. These various activi- 
ties are as follows: 

(a) Forest highways, roads, and trails: This authoriza- 
tion is for $14,000,000 for each fiscal year. It should be 
borne in mind that in this case many forest highways are 
part of the Federal-aid system, it being necessary to build 
roads through the forests to make proper connection in the 
Western States with the Federal-aid system. 

(b) Roads through public lands: This is an authorization 
for $2,500,000 for each fiscal year for the construction and 
maintenance of roads through unappropriated or unreserved 
public lands, nontaxable Indian lands, and other Federal 
reservations other than the forest reservations. 

(c) Roads in the national parks: This section provides 
$7,500,000 for each fiscal year from roads, trails, and bridges, 
in the national parks, administered by the National Park 
Service. 

(d) National parkways: This section makes an authoriza- 
tion of $10,000,000 for each fiscal year for the construction 
and maintenance of parkways to give access to national 
parks over lands to which title has been transferred to the 
United States. 

(e) Indian reservation roads: This section provides an 
authorization of $4,000,000 for each fiscal year for the con- 
struction and improvement of roads in Indian reservations 
E, with the provisions of the act of May 26, 
1928. 
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AMOUNTS SUMMARIZED 
Summarized, the various items recommended for authori- 
zation I have mentioned are as follows: 


Regular Federal aid --- $125, 000, 000 
Secondary or feeder roads --- 25,000,000 
Elimination of grade crossings___-------.~------.-- 50, 000, 000 
Forest highways, roads and trails____-------------- 14, 000, 000 
Public-lands highways 2, 500, 000 
National park roads and trails__..----------------- 7, 500, 000 
National parkways 10, 000, 000 
Indian reservation roads 4, 000, 000 

erl.. 238. 000, 000 


This makes a grand total of $238,000,000 a year. In addi- 
tion to this the bill authorizes $8,000,000 to assist the States 
in the repair and restoration of roads and bridges damaged 
by floods and other catastrophes as set up in the act of 


June 18, 1934, 
CHANGES IN THE LAW 


In addition to the above authorizations the bill provides 
some changes and additions in the Federal Highway Act as 
amended. Summarized the changes are as follows: 

(a) The provision which has been carried in the bill every 
year for some time, providing that sums authorized and ap- 
portioned to the States shall be available for expenditure for 
1 year after the close of the fiscal year for which such sums 
are authorized, is made permanent legislation. 

(b) The District of Columbia is recognized the same as 
the individual States, to receive a proportionate share of the 
allocation each year, according to the provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act, 

(c) A subsection provides definite authorization for the 
including as part of highway construction, Federal funds 
for roadside development, which would also include in addi- 
tion to landscape development, sanitary and other facilities 
being reasonably necessary, all located within the highway 
right-of-way and in adjacent publicly owned areas. 

(d) The act of June 16, 1936, made provision which per- 
mitted States to have Federal funds without matching pro- 
viding all State funds from gasoline tax and motor license 
fees were being used for highway purposes to meet obliga- 
tions already incurred. This bill provides the extension of 
this authority to cover the fiscal years 1940 and 1941. 

*(e) The definition of the term “highway” shall include 
that portion of any interstate or international bridge and 
approaches thereto, the costs of which may be assumed by 
the State highway departments. 

(f) Provision is made that hereafter the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall approve only such plans, specifications, 
and methods of highway construction and the type or types 
proposed as will be effective in securing competition and 
conducive to safety, durability, and economy of maintenance. 

(g) In order to continue the making of necessary engi- 
neering and economic surveys for future planning of high- 
way development, permission is given for the use, for that 
purpose, of 1.5 percent of the funds apportioned to the 
States. 

(H) DIVERSION OF ROAD USER TAXES 

The act of June 18, 1934, provided a penalty for States 
which diverted motor fees and gasoline-tax receipts to pur- 
poses other than for highways. It provided a penalty of 
one-third of the authorization of the year involved. This 
bill proposes to increase that penalty to two-thirds of the 
apportionment to a State which diverts such funds, and 
section 11 of this bill provides that any deductions made 
under this penalty clause of funds allocated to States should 
be reapportioned among all the States in accordance with 
the provision of section 21 of the Federal Highway Act. 

This provision meets with the general approval of the 
public, but the penalty was so small that States with large 
allocations were tempted to make diversions regardless. 

CONCLUSION 

Having summarized the proposed legislation permit me to 
say that the committee feel they have gone very thor- 
oughly into this subject, having in mind not only the needs 
of the country for highways but also the financial condi- 


tion of the country and various calls being made on the 
Federal Government to carry on its work. 

In these recommendations for authorizations for con- 
tinuation of the present authorizations—no increase has 
been recommended in any item—and the committee feel 
that from every angle of approach the needs for continued 
Federal support fully warrant the Congress in continuing 
the program as it now exists. The millions of people who 
use the highways are fully aware that they are paying into 
the Federal Treasury, every year, by direct taxation, for the 
use of the highways, an amount in excess of what this bill 
provides. 

As I said at the beginning, this is a unanimous report 
of your committee and is presented after due consideration 
was given to the entire problem. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I see I have some extra time, and, if 
there is no objection, I will discuss employment and national 
defense, 

EMPLOYMENT 

In these days when so many people are unemployed, nat- 
urally all appropriations made by the Government carry with 
them the thought as to how much employment such ex- 
penditures provide. 

This information has been presented by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the State highway departments, who have 
complete charge of the expenditure of these funds, have kept 
a very definite record as to employment. The State high- 
way Officials appearing before the committee testified that 
between 80 and 85 percent of the total expenditure in the 
construction of highways goes to labor; and at the present 
time, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
State highway departments require the contractors to take, 
wherever possible, the employees for their work from the un- 
employment rolls. They also state that, due to this require- 
ment, between 85 and 90 percent of the people hired for 
these purposes are taken from the rolls of the unemployed, 
It naturally follows, therefore, that any curtailment in the 
amounts allowed for road construction over what is now 
prevailing will increase the number of people in the group 
of the unemployed. 

In our report on the bill before you we call attention to 
the fact that there are not intrinsically valuable materials 
used in highway construction. The value of such materials 
in the finished road results almost entirely from the labor 
expended in producing, transporting, fabricating, and plac- 
ing. The industrial labor generated in the materials and 
equipment field by highway construction is as directly de- 
pendent on such work as the job labor. One witness pointed 
out: 

The industry and business of highway transportation as a whole 
in 1936 employed more than 6,000,000 people, or 1 out of every 7 
gainfully employed. 

In addition to this it should be borne in mind that every 
mile of improved highway added to our system benefits the 
entire public in the lessening of economic costs of transpor- 
tation as well as adding new territory for the use of the 
traveling public. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

From the time the Congress recognized, through a special 
committee in 1912, the necessity and value of improved in- 
terstate highways, it has been a generally accepted theory 
that highways are an integral part of our preparations for 
national defense. 

In these times of stressing this item and the enormous 
funds which are being authorized for expenditure in the 
equipment of our Navy and Army, the committee wishes to 
add its emphatic statement that our highways as planned 
and as are being improved are a very essential part of our 
national defense. Several years ago, in appearing before the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, General 
Pershing said: 

The country road will be of tremendous value in time of war. 
The roads must be relied upon to obtain the needed food supplies. 

In the hearings just held before the House committee a 
map which had been prepared several years since and which 
carries the signature of General Pershing was introduced 
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as evidence that the interstate highway systems as now out- 
lined, and which are being improved as rapidly as funds are 
provided, have the approval of the War Department. 
The recent experience of the Army in transporting 1,500 
troops in the State of Texas, as an experiment for rapid 
transportation, using the highways only, adds another item 
to those of General Pershing in that the roads must be 
relied upon for the transportation of troops. 

A witness called our attention to the fact that in the de- 
velopment of highways as a matter of national defense the 
people themselves, without any taxation whatsoever, with- 
out any Federal or State contribution whatsoever, have 
placed upon the highways over 29,000,000 vehicles for indi- 
vidual transportation, and we wish you to carry the thought 
that this method of transportation in time of war could be 
commandeered by the Federal Government. 

In closing, I wish to say that much valuable time could be 
spent delineating the wonderful progress that has been 
made in the development of highways in this country that 
are of great commercial and social value to the entire 
Nation, but the work is far from completion. You will un- 
derstand from what I have said that we have barely scratched 
the surface, and are not keeping pace with the 30,000,000 
cars that are now on our highways. It should, however, be 
@ source of great satisfaction to all to realize that funds 
being used for highways are not only giving work in prac- 
tically every county in the United States but are adding 
wealth to every community, to the States, and to the Nation. 
These funds are being supervised with economy and integ- 
rity, which should be a source of great satisfaction to all 
high-minded citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from New 
Vork. 

Mr. BACON. In view of the President's message to the 
Congress last December on this subject, can the gentleman 
give us any assurance that the President at this time is in 
favor of the pending bill? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Oh, I am inclined to think he will 
sign the bill, but that is not a matter for us to consider 
here. We will do our part. 

Mr. BACON. I am merely asking for information. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I could not give a definite state- 
ment as to that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it not a fact that the House Com- 
mittee on Roads, of which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is the very capable chairman, has given long study to this 
measure, and it comes from the Committee on Roads with 
practically the unanimous endorsement of the members of 
the committee of both parties? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I may say the bill has the unani- 
mous endorsement of the members of both parties. This 
has always been so in regard to every regular road bill we 
have reported out of that committee since I have had the 
honor to be chairman. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. NELSON. Reference has been made to the advantage 
which comes to labor because of money expended for roads. 
Does not the larger benefit come to labor from money ex- 
pended for low-cost roads? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. A large part of it, yes; but the 
gentleman must also recall that while you see a lot of ma- 
chinery out on the road there are people back in the factory 
working in overalls, there are fellows out at the gravel pit 
loading gravel, and there are men back in the cement plants 
working there. That is where the labor comes in from all 
classes. 

Mr. NELSON. Personally I should like very much to see 
a larger part of the funds go to the farm-to-market and 
low-cost roads. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I would, too, personally, but since 
there has been a lot of W. P. A. money allocated, in all fair- 
ness to them, for the purpose of building largely farm-to- 
market roads, something on the order of those that are 
being built under this bill, we thought it best to be fair and 
ask for no more than the amount we had in the bill of 1936. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, 

Mr. MASSINGALE. I understood the gentlemen to say the 
Federal Government was getting more money from gasoline 
and other such taxes throughout the Nation than the 
amount of expenditure we are being asked to authorize under 
the terms of this bill. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 
The motoring people are paying in about $360,000,000 per 
year and we are asking for only $238,000,000 out of that 
sum. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. Some question was raised here a moment 
ago regarding the amount of labor that will be employed for 
this amount of appropriation. Is it not true that before the 
Committee on Roads the representatives of the Bureau of 
Roads testified that from 85 to 90 percent of all the money 
appropriated for road building was used in the employment 
of labor? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. The gentleman is correct. I so 
stated a while ago, but perhaps it was not understood. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. With respect to the item 
of $50,000,000 for grade-crossing separation, is it not true 
that this money can be used by the highway departments 
of the States or by the more largely built up and well-popu- 
lated cities where they receive no aid such as is given in 
connection with farm-to-market roads? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That is true. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? S 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to tħe gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Does this bill contemplate 
decreasing the appalling death rate on our highways 
through improved construction and advanced engineering 
features? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Yes; it certainly does. The building 
of properly constructed roads anywhere at any time is a 
help in lowering the death rate on our highways. The 
steady uptrend in traffic deaths is a positive reminder of 
the lagging highway-improvement program. Thirty million 
cars demand a steady program of improvement if the high- 
way death toll is to be reduced. 

[Here the gavel fell.) a 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the problem of 
highways is continuous and expanding. The modern high- 
way is in reality a modern institution. Better highways are 
being constructed each succeeding year; improvements are 
being made; more highways are being required. The pro- 
gram is expanding, more people are traveling the highways, 
and more traffic is being transported each suceeding year. 

In 1899 there were 3,000 motor cars in the United States. 
Today there are substantially 29,000,000. There is probably 
no more important public work and no more important in- 
ternal improvement than highways. They are a necessity in 
modern civilization. 

MILEAGE 

There are 3,000,000 miles of roads in the United States. 
On the States’ system, as of January 1, 1937, there were 
444,765 miles; on the Federal-aid system as of June 30, 1937, 
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there were 219,733 miles. The Federal-aid system is sub- 
stantially 7 percent of the highways of the country; 54 per- 
cent of the State highways are all-weather. 

There are many types of construction, There is no one 
type superior to other types, but permanent tops on all 
highways are desirable. 

BRIDGES AND GRADE CROSSINGS 

In the past 10 years 38,139 bridges have been constructed, 
6,933 railway crossings have been eliminated. There are 
many bridges to be rebuilt, widened, or relocated. The life 
of highways is not indefinite. There are 15,755 miles that 
must be rebuilt, there are 21,424 miles that should be wid- 
ened, there are 19,000 miles that should be relocated. There 
are 19,376 bridges that should be widened or rebuilt, These 
are on all main or principal highways 

Many highways are too narrow; many bridges are too 
narrow; many highways are too crooked. It will cost 
$3,664,296,000 to rebuild, widen, and relocate the highways 
and to rebuild and widen the bridges, as I have stated. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 

There is probably no department of the Federal Govern- 
ment that is rendering generally more satisfactory service 
to the people than the Bureau of Public Roads. There were 
all types and methods of highway construction when the 
Bureau was established and when the policy of Federal aid 
was inaugurated. There was one price in one county and 
another price in another county, and one cost in one State 
and another cost in another State. There were no tests, 
supervision of construction was inadequate, and much money 
was wasted in highway construction. 

The establishment of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
has revolutionized the policy of highway construction in the 
United States. The first authorization was $5,000,000. This 
was in 1917. The present authorization for Federal-aid 
highways is $200,000,000. For Federal-aid highways proper 
the authorization is $125,000,000. This amount was first 
authorized in 1931. 

The authorization for secondary roads in the sum of 
$25,000,000 and for the elimination of railway crossings was 
first made in 1936. Approximately one and a half billion 
dollars of regular Federal aid has been authorized and spent. 
In addition there have been emergency and public works 
authorizations and appropriations of $1,200,000,000. 

As a result of the establishment of the Bureau of Public 
Roads the highways of the Nation have been coordinated. 
The types of roads have been improved; construction has 
been tested; experiments in materials are of constant bene- 
fit in highway construction. The Federal Highway Labora-. 
tory and the experiments conducted therein are of great 
benefit to the entire country and result in great savings and 
efficiency in highway construction. 

Under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads better 
designs and types of roads are being perfected. Dangers 
in highway travel are being eliminated; roadside improve- 
ments and planning for the future are promoted. Uniform 
traffic regulations are promoted. 

Federal-aid highways are synonymous with substantial 
highways. The taxpayers are getting a dollar’s worth of 
service for every dollar invested in highway construction. 

PRICE TRENDS 

The cost of excavations in 1937 was only 65 percent of the 
average from 1925 to 1929; the cost of surfacing in 1937 was 
85 percent of the average from 1925 to 1929. The average 
cost per mile of a 20-foot portland cement slab from 1919 
to 1926 in Mississippi and other States was $29,500. The 
average cost per mile from 1926 to 1935 was $21,900. The 
average cost on a Nation-wide basis of a 20-foot portland 
cement slab for the period 1922 to 1929 was $26,600, while 
from 1930 to 1937 it was $20,600. There has been a decrease, 
comparing those periods, of about $6,000 per mile on this 
particular type of construction. I shall not divert or digress 
to discuss the question of monopoly in cement, but as dis- 
closed by the hearings the price of cement has been rather 
constant. The price in Alabama in 1925 was $1.62; in 1936 


it was $1.46. In Texas in 1925 it was $1.84; in 1936 it was 
$1.72. The price of cement in Boston in 1928 was $2.05; in 
1935 it was $2.29. 

NECESSITY FOR FEDERAL~AID PROGRAM 

It is probably not too much to say that the need for a 
Federal-aid highway program is greater today than ever 
before. The matter was brought forcibly to the attention 
of the country by the message of the President of the United 
States on November 27, 1937, to Congress, in which message 
he recommended the cancelation of the 1939 authorization 
and the reduction by substantially one-half of the authoriza- 
tions for 1940 and 1941. The President called attention to 
the fact that a billion and a half dollars for Federal-aid 
highways had been spent during the past 5 years. He 
pointed out that Federal-aid highways do not provide readily 
for relief labor. He recommended that Federal-aid high- 
way appropriations be reduced in an effort to reduce public 
expenditures. I know of no other definite concrete sug- 
gestions for the reduction of public expenditures. 

It is fair to say that the President favors road construc- 
tion. I believe it is safe to say that more moneys have 
been expended for roads and highways during the admin- 
istration of Franklin D. Roosevelt than during all previous 
administrations. The President is not opposing roads; in 
fact, he emphasizes the need for country and feeder roads. 
He had in mind the enormous relief appropriations, and in 
his effort to provide for relief he overlooked the importance 
of continuing to provide for permanent highways. 

Congress declined to follow the recommendation, and 
there is a reason for the position. I favor public appropri- 
ations to relieve distress. I have supported appropriations 
for relief, but I think it is well enough to consider the wel- 
fare of the average American, the average taxpayer. It is 
the function of the Government to provide for his welfare; 
he travels the highways; he is interested in the expansion 
and improvement of the highway program. The highway 
aid is a part of the regular appropriations for the general 
welfare of our common country, and it is just as important 
as the emergency appropriations for the relief of the distress. 
If there is one improvement in which the average citizen is 
more interested than in another, it is the highways that he 
travels. [Applause.] 

Again, under the previous authorizations the State legis- 
latures had made provisions for the 1939 authorization. 
Contracts had thus been entered into between the United 
States and the States. The highway departments are set 
up for Federal aid. The people of the Nation use the high- 
ways. Federal aid is the means that the people of the Na- 
tion have of contributing to highway construction. 

The State highway commissions, from Federal and other 
funds, collected during 1936 $1,145,000,000; they expended 
substantially the same amount. The Federal excise taxes on 
gasoline and automobiles for the fiscal year 1937 amounted 
to $339,604,058. The regular Federal-aid appropriations 
authorized for 1937 were around $200,000,000. 

From June 30, 1917, to December 31, 1937, the Federal 
Government collected from Federal taxes on gasoline and 
motor vehicles $125,584,596 more than it expended for Fed- 
eral- and emergency-highway construction. Approximately 
two and a half billion dollars have been expended. The an- 
nual collections from Federal taxes is approximately 
$349,000,000. This was the amount for the present fiscal 
year. 

I spoke of the contractual relations between the Govern- 
ment and the States. Forty State legislatures meet in odd 
years, four meet in even years, and four meet annually. It 
is fair to say that the highway users’ tax has been diverted. 
In 1935 there was diverted $7,000,000 for nonhighway pur- 
poses. In 1936 there was diverted approximately $169,000,- 
000. The diversion problem is becoming a serious one, for I 
assert it to be fundamental that those who pay for the 
highways should secure highways. 

I have supported the administration. I favor a reduction 
of public expenditures. There can be no recovery by con- 
tinued spending. I am an advocate of Federal aid for 
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highways. I insist that there be a reduction of all Federal ex- 
penditures. I object to singling out Federal aid for high- 
Ways, because, as I state, I know of no more important 
internal improvement than highway construction. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It will be kept in mind that there is a difference between 
the amounts authorized and the amounts actually appro- 
priated each fiscal year. This difference arises from the 
very nature of the case. It takes time to put projects under 
contract; there must be advertising; there must be inspec- 
tion; there will be delays; there is supervision; there has got 
to be final approval. Ordinarily the appropriations are 
about a year behind the authorizations. 

During the emergency period large amounts of emergency 
funds were appropriated for highways, and smaller amounts 
of the regular Federal aid were used. This accounts for the 
low annual appropriations for Federal aid during the past 
few years. The authorizations have been in excess of the 
appropriations. In 1935 the appropriation for Federal aid 
was $12,000,000; in 1936, $58,000,000; in 1937, $68,000,000; in 
1938, $180,000,000; in 1939 it will range from two hundred 
to two hundred and forty million dollars. 

The time has long passed when it is necessary to argue 
that improved highways result in economy to the public, 
The public is sold on highways; they are a necessity; better 
types of highways are being demanded; wider and straighter 
roads are imperative. 

It would be short-sighted to discontinue or cripple the 
highway program. Traffic hazards should be eliminated. 
Forty thousand lives were sacrificed last year on the high- 
ways of the country. Many people lost their lives because 
of narrow bridges, because of crooked roads, and because of 
railway crossings. There cannot be any turning back. We 
have put our hands to the plow in the matter of Federal aid 
to highways. There can be no turning back, 

HEARINGS 

The President’s message to which I have referred resulted 
in the most exhaustive hearings that have ever been con- 
ducted by the Committee on Roads since Federal aid for 
highways became the established policy of the Government. 
Authorizations have been made, with the exception of 2 
years, 1934 and 1935, when some emergency appropriations 
were made, for periods of 2 years. This is important. The 
States will know how to provide their programs. All phases 
of highway construction were covered during the hearings. 
The larger and more populous States insist upon highway 
construction more emphatically than other States. There 
was unanimity of opinion from practically every State in the 
Union that Federal aid for highways in 1940 and 1941 should 
continue. 

The hearings are most informative; they disclose the 
various gasoline taxes in the United States; they show the 
amount of road funds as compared to other appropriations; 
they show the amount of diversions; they show the need for 
additional highway construction; they show the allocations 
under the pending bill to the several States. Every Member 
of Congress should familiarize himself with the hearings. 

ANALYSIS 

The pending bill is substantially a reenactment of the 
authorization bill of 1936. The bill is analyzed in the report 
of the committee; it continues Federal aid for highways, 
for secondary or feeder roads, for the elimination of hazards 
to life at railway crossings. The.amounts of present authori- 
zations are brought forward. There are separate authoriza- 
tions for roads through Government lands, through Govern- 
ment forests, through public lands, for roads in the national 
parks, for national parkways, for Indian reservation roads. 
The act of 1934 prescribes a penalty for the diversion of 
taxes. The present act doubles the penalty. The State that 
diverts would be deprived of two-thirds of the amount to 
which the State would be entitled. 

There are some minor provisions, but generally the pending 
bill authorizes for the fiscal years 1940 and 1941 the amounts 
now authorized for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. 
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In addition to the penalty for diversion, I want to call 
attention to another constructive provision of the pending 
bill. In 1934 Congress authorized $10,000,000 for emer- 
gency repairs to Federal-aid highways. These funds must 
be matched by the State. The pending bill carries $8,000,000 
as a continuing fund for repairing Federal-aid highways and 
bridges as a result of disastrous floods. 


SECONDARY ROADS 


For the first time Congress authorized appropriations for 
secondary roads 2 years ago. The authorization is brought 
forward in the pending bill. I favor secondary roads. I 
represent a rural district; I am interested in feeder roads. 
I would like to see the authorization increased. I have 
pointed out the fundamental need for Federal-aid highways. 
I believe it would be inopportune to increase the total authori- 
zation. I should like to point out that 35 percent of all the 
money expended by the Works Progress Administration since 
its program was started has been expended for highways, 
streets, and secondary roads. During the fiscal year 1937 
approximately $415,000,000 were so disbursed. Provision is 
being made for the secondary roads from emergency relief 
appropriations. Such appropriations will likely be continued. 
In the circumstances I believe that ample provision will be 
made during the next 2 fiscal years for secondary or feeder 
roads. I know of no more satisfactory appropriation for 
public works than those that are maintained in the pending 
bill. [Applause.] 

Now for questions. First I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, my colleague has been in my 
home town, Columbia, Mo. He will recall that Highway No. 
40, from St. Louis to Kansas City, was originally an 18-foot 
highway. My understanding is that the Federal Government 
is no longer contributing to the building of such narrow roads. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Generally, Federal highways are a 
minimum of 20 feet in width. Wherever it can, the Bureau 
of Roads is encouraging the building of 22-foot roads, and 
where proper the building of two-lane highways, and high- 
ways with separations between the two lanes. Many im- 
provements are being made. One of the solutions of the 
problem of traffic injury is to abandon the narrow highway. 

Mr. NELSON. In this connection, does not my colleague 
hold with me that it is a mistake for the Federal Government 
to contribute funds for the building of a highway as narrow 
as 9 or 10 feet, a one-way highway? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree with the gentleman thor- 
oughly that provision should not be made at any time for 
any such narrow Federal-aid highway. 

Mr. NELSON. It should not be permitted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Absolutely not; it should not be 
permitted. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. PIERCE. I am very much in favor of the bill. I 
would like an explanation from the gentleman as to what 
would be the effect if we do not pass it. Make that plain to 
the country. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is a very pertinent question. 
We recently had under consideration the annual appropria- 
tion for Federal aid to highways. An estimate was submitted 
by the Director of the Budget on the theory that the 1939 
authorizations would be eliminated. Please keep in mind 
that because of the power to make contracts referred to in 
the interrogatory of the gentleman from North Carolina to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, the amount authorized and 
the amount appropriated seldom coincide for any particular 
year. For instance, there was appropriated during the fiscal 
year 1938 only $180,000,000, while the authorization was 
$238,000,000. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In 1937 there was appropriated 
only $68,000,000; in 1936, $58,141,856; in 1935 there was 
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appropriated only $12,000,000, while there was an authoriza- 
tion of $125,000,000 for those years for Federal aid. Keep in 
mind, however, that for the years 1934 and 1935 we had 
$400,000,000 and $200,000,000 out of the relief funds. So 
the authorizations were not taken up as quickly in those 
years; therefore, on the floor of the House this session the 
appropriation was amended and the amount was increased 
from $100,000,000 to about $200,000,000. As a matter of 
fact, it should have been increased more. Let me remind you, 
however, that we have only appropriated $2,500,000 of the 
1939 authorization. We usually keep about a year or two 
behind with our appropriations; and that, in the very nature 
of things is the only way it can be handled. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman is making a very fine 
statement regarding this bill. 

I am interested in the subject of the amount of money 
being expended for roads in national forests. Is there any 
definite amount set apart for that? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does that come in the $38,000,000 to be 
expended on the park roads? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman will find that 
$7,500,000 annually is to be spent in national parks. To 
answer the gentleman’s question specifically, there is au- 
thorized in this bill for the national forests the same amount 
as was authorized in the act of 2 years ago, $14,000,000. 
There is a separate amount authorized for work on nontax- 
able or Indian lands of $2,500,000 per year; for the national 
parks, $7,500,000, as I have stated; for national parkways and 
national monuments, $10,000,000; and for the construction of 
Indian trails, $4,000,000. The aggregate for these purposes 
is $38,000,000 annually. 

Mr. HAINES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. I am very glad to hear the gentleman em- 
phasize the public roads. I was wondering whether under 
this bill some of these W. P. A. roads that are built of native 
stone and not surfaced could be continued? ‘These roads 
are very good, but they are not surfaced. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. HAINES. Under the provisions of this bill, can that 
be taken care of? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think your State highway com- 
mission can determine that. They would have the power to 
use the secondary money on such roads if they so desired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Section 12 provides that Federal aid 
may only be granted to those States which provide by law 
that all gasoline taxes and registration fees shall go to road 
construction and road maintenance, is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Substantially so. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In case a State would levy such a 
gasoline tax and used this revenue from a I-cent gasoline tax 
for other purposes, that State would be deprived of the full 
benefits of this Federal-aid program? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; it would not be deprived of all 
benefit, but the State would be penalized. The gentleman 
is asking a most pertinent question. The motor and gaso- 
line users of the country are paying Federal taxes aggregat- 
ing one-third of a billion dollars every year, or approximately 
$339,000,000. They have paid since the Federal-aid highway 
program was. established in 1917 about $125,000,000 more 
than the Federal Government in all of its Federal-aid high- 
way work and in all emergency programs has expended for 
highways. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, in the meantime 
States began diverting—this was particularly true during 
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the depression—gasoline taxes to other purposes. They are 
still diverting gasoline money. The motor users of the 
country are insisting that that diversion be prevented as 
much as possible. Chief among the sinners is the United 
States of America. You and I have been voting of necessity 
a 1-cent Federal tax on gasoline to provide for relief ap- 
propriations. The matter reached the point where there 
were substantially no funds available for new construction 
or for the maintenance or repair of roads in many States. 
So in 1934 this committee reported an act that would penalize 
a State one-third of its allocation if it increased the diver- 
sion over and above that which existed at the time, to wit, 
June 30, 1935. 

To answer the gentleman’s question, section 12 of this bill 
merely amends the existing law so as to provide that in- 
stead of a State losing one-third of the amount that would 
otherwise accrue to it, that State will lose two-thirds. In 
other words, the penalty for diversion is increased or dou- 
bled in this bill over existing law. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I agree with the gentleman, there 
should not be a diversion of these revenues where the State 
act provides that the revenues shall be used for road pur- 
poses. But let us take a State that perhaps is levying a 
tax of 4 cents a gallon on gasoline. All of that 4 cents is 
being used for road purposes. Then let us assume, it finds 
itself in such financial condition that it must raise addi- 
tional taxes for other purposes; for instance, for the pur- 
pose of relief or for the purpose of retiring a bond issue or 
something of that sort. If it levied one additional cent in 
gasoline taxes, then it would be deprived of two-thirds of 
the Federal aid, under the wording of this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman is making a state- 
ment that is constantly made. The easiest thing on earth 
for a man in a legislature or Congress, if he wants to vote 
for increased appropriations for relief or anything else, is 
to put it off on gasoline and we have been doing that. This 
does not penalize any diversion that was made at the time 
the law was first passed by the Congress in 1934, but it 
does provide a penalty for subsequent diversion. There are 
just three or four States that have been violating the law 
and they have been penalized as I recall. At least one of 
them has been. One of the largest States in the Union, 
Pennsylvania, corrected its mistake and it is no longer di- 
verting. The committee is of the opinion that if those who 
pay for the roads are to get the benefit the States should 
be prevented from diverting these taxes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If the State of Pennsylvania levies 
a tax of 4 cents a gallon and uses every cent of that for road 


purposes—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is the end of the story. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And then wants to raise 1 cent for 
other purposes, does the gentleman think the Federal Goy- 
ernment should deprive Pennsylvania of its share of the 
Federal-aid program? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not think Pennsylvania should 
be selected for special treatment. I think every State in the 
Union should be treated exactly alike in the distribution 
of Federal aid for highways. I believe that the penalty which 
applies to Missouri should also apply to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BIGELOW. What are the other three States? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The State of Maryland, the State 
of New Jersey, and the State of Pennsylvania, among others, 
got in trouble about diversion. I understand they came be- 
fore the Director of the Bureau of Roads and got the matter 
adjusted and that there has not been any penalty, except 
possibly in one State. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. It is my understanding that Pennsylvania 
simply loaned money from the highway fund for other pur- 
poses and has paid it back. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am not going into details, but 
there was difficulty in your State in getting Federal aid until 
Pennsylvania showed you it had not diverted your gasoline 
and motor taxes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the gentleman know the amount 
of diversion for the year 1937? Can the gentleman give us 
an approximation of that figure? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No. But for 1936 the amount was 
approximately $169,000,000, as I have stated. You will find 
in the hearings not only the amount diverted for 1936 but 
the amount diverted for previous years, and it is a large 
amount. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the gentleman will yield for this 
observation, I should like to say that in 1931 the amount 
of the diversion throughout the Nation was $24,000,000 and 
in 1936 the figure had risen to $169,000,000. This diversion 
is constituting a serious threat to the road program of this 
Nation, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most important matters dealt with in this bill is the 
penalty for diversion of gasoline taxes. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, at the time the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, carrying the Federal-aid highway appro- 
priations for 1939, was considered and passed by the House, 
on April 19, the debate seemed to indicate that there was 
confusion in the minds of some as to why it was necessary 
to appropriate the precise amount of Federal road money 
which was appropriated at that time, and why it was neces- 
sary for the Committee on Appropriations to offer a commit- 
tee amendment increasing by $101,000,000 the appropriations 
for road purposes as originally reported from that committee. 

The reason it was necessary to do this was that the Com- 
mittee on Roads in its 1936 road bill had authorized the 
appropriation of $238,000,000 of Federal money in aid to 
States for road building for the year 1939, but that the 
Appropriations Committee in the original bill it reported last 
month provided only $137,000,000 for roads in 1939. The 
highway commissions of the 48 States began 2 years ago 
to make their programs for road building for 1938 and 1939 
in accordance with the 1936 authorizations. Under our 
Federal road policy the State highway commissions are ex- 
pected to do that. Under that policy they have always been 
able to make their 2-year programs in advance with com- 
plete assurance that the Committee on Appropriations would 
appropriate each year Federal money in aid to the States 
for road building in the precise amount authorized by the 
Roads Committee in its road authorization bill. 

This year the Committee on Appropriations undertook to 
reduce the appropriation authorized for 1939 by about 50 
percent. The highway departments of the several States 
had already planned their 1939 programs and had entered 
into contracts to carry it out. Had not the Appropriations 
Committee offered an amendment on the floor to restore 
that appropriation to what the Roads Committee had 
authorized, and had not the House adopted the amendment 
and passed the bill, the Congress of the United States would 
have been guilty of repudiating its obligation to every one 
of the 48 States. 

The bill which we have before us today is another au- 
thorization bill, the 1938 road bill. The bill carries about 
the same amounts as did the 1936 bill and authorizes the 
road appropriations which are to be made for 1940 and 1941. 
Under this measure the several State highway commissions 
will have an opportunity to plan intelligently, and in ad- 
vance, their road programs for these years, knowing now 
exactly what they can depend upon in the way of financial 
contribution from the Federal Government for the years 
1940 and 1941. Without this knowledge no State can in- 
telligentiy plan its road-building program. 
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We did not have an easy time at this session in obtaining 
consideration for the bill which is now before us. Acting 
under what seems to all of us now to have been very inade- 
quate advice, the President early in the session sent to the 
Congress a message recommending that all existing road 
authorizations be canceled, that no authorization bill at all 
should be passed this year, and that road appropriations for 
1939 be reduced by about 60 percent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the House Committee on Roads is not 
only a distinctly nonpartisan committee but it is a very in- 
dependent committee, and it is extremely jealous of its 
rightful jurisdiction. The chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Roads is one of the most loyal Democrats I know of 
and one of the most stanch supporters of the President. But 
at the same time he is the head of a great committee of this 
House which is charged by law with the duty and respon- 
sibility of deciding what the road policy of the Government 
ought to be and reporting that decision to the House. 

There are few chairmen of committees, in my opinion, 
who would have done what the Democratic chairman of the 
Roads Committee did in the face of the President's message. 
Without waiting to see what the reaction to the message 
might be, he immediately took the floor and explained to 
the House why it would be disastrous to cancel existing road 
authorizations and why it was necessary, in spite of the 
President’s message, to report to the House this year a new 
authorization bill for the years 1940 and 1941. He went to 
see the President about it but could not induce him to change 
his attitude. Nevertheless, he immediately called a meeting 
of our committee for the purpose of writing this bill, and the 
committee immediately began consideration of it. It has 
finished the bill, after weeks of hearings, and has now re- 
ported it to the House under a rule granted day before yes- 
terday by the Rules Committee. After all these obstacles, I 
am glad to be able to say now that, as far as we know, there 
is no longer any objection from any source, not even on the 
part of the President, to the enactment of this bill. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the whole 
country is proud, and the House of Representatives is proud 
of the persistence, the ability, the independence, and the 
courage of the chairman of the Committee on Roads, the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT]. 
LApplause. ] 

“ as CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. MOTT. I yield, of course, to my distinguished chair- 
man. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I appreciate those complimentary 
remarks, although I think you have been perhaps unduly 
generous. I am entitled to only a part of any credit which 
may be due for good work done by the Roads Committee. 
It is the fine teamwork and cooperation of the members of 
all parties that has brought about this happy result. 

Also, if my colleague will yield further, I want to say to 
the House that there is not a more able, a more active, or a 
more effective member of the Roads Committee than the dis- 
tinguished member from Oregon [Mr. Morr]. He has a gen- 
uine interest in roads and the road problems of all sections 
of the country, and has made a thorough study of laws and 
regulations affecting highways, roads, and trails of all types. 
If he has had a special interest, it has been the forest high- 
ways and roads. His State has a vast acreage of national 
forests and other public lands and he has always insisted that 
these be given fair and full consideration. But the gentle- 
man from Oregon has been unselfish and broad enough to 
give the most earnest consideration and constructive help to 
all the work of the committee in its efforts to solve the road 
problems of the whole country. 

As has been often pointed out, there is no partisanship 
in the Roads Committee, but rather a very fine fellowship. 
The gentleman from Oregon is one of the most energetic 
and useful members and he is a real authority on highway 
matters. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOTT. My chairman flatters me, but I assure him I 
appreciate his very generous and complimentary remarks. 
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The 1938 road authorization bill, like the 1936 bill, not only 
provides for Federal aid to the regular State highway sys- 
tems, but it also includes large Federal appropriations for 
farm-to-market roads, rural free delivery mail roads, and 
public-school bus routes, which are of indispensable value 
to the farmers of the country and without which the farmer 
could hardly exist in this modern age. Without this Federal 
aid it would be impossible for any but the most wealthy 
States to build the farm-to-market roads and the post roads 
and the school-bus routes which we now have. 

I am glad the Congress concurred with the views of our 
committee when we first included roads of this class in the 
1936 bill, and that it has made the building of these roads 
by Federal aid a permanent Federal policy. The farmer, as 
everyone knows, contributes just as much to the Federal 
gasoline tax as does anyone else, and it has always been 
amazing to me to realize that until a very few years ago 
practically all of the Federal road money went into the 
building of main highways and little or none of it went into 
these farm-to-market roads. I trust the policy we inaugu- 
rated 2 years ago in this regard may never be changed. 

This bill also includes Federal appropriations for forest 
roads, for roads in national parks and for roads over the 
public domain, and Federal appropriations for this class of 
roads are not required to be matched by the States. Some 
objection has been heard to this, particularly from those 
living in the Eastern States, but the objection,.I believe, is 
not well founded. The reason no matching is required for 
Federal road building in the national forests and parks and 
over the public domain is because these areas are the 
property of the Federal Government and not the property of 
the States, and the Federal Government, obviously, should 
bear the entire expense of building roads upon its own 
property. 

Furthermore, without roads in the Federal forests and 
in the parks and over the public domain, the people living in 
the land-grant States could not travel from one part of 
their State to the other. The land-grant States—and they 
comprise all of the 11 Western States—are in a peculiar 
position in regard to financing their road-building programs. 
As you know, our States are very large in area, the road 
mileage is very long, and the population is sparse, indeed. 
And yet people from all over the United States use all of the 
roads in these land-grant States and they naturally expect 
to find there just as good roads as they do in the East. 
So, on account of our small population and our huge road 
mileage, unless we get these large Federal grants for roads 
in the Western States, we will not be able to finance either 
the kind of road system there that we want or that the 
eastern people who use our roads want. 

There has been some objection to the aggregate amount 
that has been carried recently in these road-authorization 
bills under the new policy I have mentioned, which includes 
feeder roads, farm-to-market roads, post roads, and school- 
bus routes. In my opinion, this objection, also, is not well 
founded. The United States Government collects from the 
road users of the United States, including, of course, prac- 
tically every farmer in the United. States, approximately 
$350,000,000 a year in Federal gasoline taxes and other au- 
tomotive taxes. 

The entire annual expenditure by the Federal Government 
for Federal-aid highways and roads of all kinds is only about 
$238,000,000. Therefore the Government spends less on 
roads than it takes in from the gasoline taxes. Personally 
I believe the Federal Government should expend upon road 
building in States an amount approximately equivalent to 
that which it collects in gasoline and allied taxes from the 
people of the States. 

I think everyone practically now is convinced that there 
is no place where Federal money can be used to a greater 
advantage than in the building of roads. The testimony 
before the Roads Committee indicates that about 85 percent 
of the entire expenditure upon roads goes to labor, to 
legitimate labor, labor which actually creates something. 
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When the taxpayer pays for this labor he gets value received 
for his money. He gets something that he can use and 
enjoy for years to come. The road-building program is not 
in any sense a relief program, but I do not believe there 
is any expenditure of Federal money which results, inci- 
dentally, in so much legitimate relief as the expenditure of 
money for roads. 

There is no real argument, in my opinion, why this bill 
should not be passed. There is every argument why it 
should be passed. I think now we are all convinced of 
that, and when the time comes for final passage, there 
should not be a single dissenting vote against the 1938 
road-authorization bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Rommsox] such time as he may 
desire to use. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, in 1847 the 
founders of my home State entered the Salt Lake Valley 
after a trip from the Mississippi River, which had taken a 
year and a half and during which they had been subjected 
to almost unbelievable hardships. Today a person can with 
comfort drive the same route in 3 days. Not alone to the 
automobile is the credit for the great change due, for with- 
out our highways an automobile could cover the distance 
no faster, if as fast, as did the covered wagon. While the 
air lines and the railroads have contributed much to mini- 
mize distance, our highways are the principal arteries of 
travel for the majority of Americans. Last year 93 percent 
of the out-of-State tourists visiting Salt Lake City did so 
by automobile. Over shorter distances the percentage of 
travel done by motorcar is much greater. 

The bill which we are now considering is a further step 
in the development of our great national system of high- 
ways which today links the vast expanse of our national 
domain. To show the desirability of this piece of legislation 
I would like to briefly trace the history of road building in 
the United States. 

Half a century ago when long trips by highway were un- 
usual, it was thought that the burden of road construction 
should be borne by the owners of the land adjacent to the 
road. The road offered the landowner an easy method of 
Passage to and from his land, which greatly added to the 
utility of the land and so increased its value. Under such a 
condition it was only just that the landowner should bear 
the burden of the expense of construction. Even today, 
where a road is for the convenience of only a very limited 
group of people and does not serve the interests of the gen- 
eral public, the expense of construction should be thrown 
as largely as possible upon those who benefit by the road. 
For this reason road building was regarded as primarily a 
function of the smaller political units, the cities, and the 
counties. 

However, as travel became more: extensive, as people more 
commonly traveled beyond the limits of their own city or 
county, the problem of maintaining good roads became a 
more general one. A man was no longer concerned only 
with the condition of the road adjacent to his land or in 
his home city or in his home county. He was now greatly 
concerned about the condition of the roads in other coun- 
ties. Conversely the persons gaining the benefit of good 
roads were not only those who owned the adjoining land but 
those in distant counties who traveled over the roads. 

As relatively long trips by highway became more com- 
mon, the burden of construction of highways was taken over 
by the State governments in various States. Highway build- 
ing was then no longer a purely local problem but one of a 
more general nature. By having the highway system con- 
trolled by the State a uniform system of roads could be built 
up which would greatly facilitate travel. No longer were 
good roads found only in the richer and more populous coun- 
ties while roads in the poorer and more sparsely settled coun- 
ties were scarcely passable. The residents of the richer 
counties had the advantage of being able to travel over the 
good roads in the poorer counties and for this privilege they 
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paid in the form of higher taxes which went to the mainte- 
nance of the State highway system. New Jersey was the 
first State to aid the counties in road building, legislation 
for that purpose being passed in 1891. By 1903, 11 States, 
and by 1913, 42 States had assumed the responsibility of 
highway building. 

As the efficiency of motor vehicles increased and as long 
motor trips became more common, the problem of maintain- 
ing good roads became a national one. A person traveling 
across several States was interested in the condition of the 
roads in all of the States through which he passed and it 
was greatly to his advantage if each State maintained a 
system of good roads. However, as was true in the case of 
the counties within the States, the States in the Nation 
differed in their ability to maintain highways. It was in an 
effort to correct this condition and to establish a good 
national highway system that the Federal Highway Act was 
passed, under which the Federal Government has made 
grants to the various States for the purpose of highway 
construction. ] 

Not only has the Federal Government, under the Federal 
Highway Act, contributed funds to the States for highway 
building but by supervising the expenditure of these funds 
it has brought about the construction of a splendid national 
highway system. Mr. Peterson, of the State highway com- 
mission of my home State of Utah, while testifying before 
the Committee on Roads said regarding the supervision over 
the States exercised by the Bureau of Public Roads: 

We would welcome that supervision if there were not a nickel 
of Federal money coming because it has taken us straight down the 
line in an intelligent highway program. 

Anyone who has traveled extensively during even the last 
10 years has seen the vast improvement which has been 
made in our highway system during that relatively short 
time. New and improved roads have reduced traveling time 
and increased the comforts of traveling to a remarkable 
degree. On June 30, 1937, the Federal-aid system was com- 
posed of 219,733 miles of highway, or enough to span the 
continent in excess of 70 times, 

The excellent condition of many of our highways at present 
often leads people to believe that there is little left to be 
done in the way of highway construction. Nothing, however, 
could be further from the truth. A growing and shifting 
population constantly presents new demands for roads. 
Roads which a few years ago were serving well the needs of 
those who used them may today be inadequate. Likewise, 
demands of increasing traffic may a few years in the future 
render roads which are now sufficient totally obsolete. In a 
recent study of our highway systems made by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, it was determined 
that almost 100,000 miles of our main traveled highways are 
in immediate need of constructive work, 57,755 miles are 
in need of rebuilding, 21,424 miles should be widened, and 
19,000 must be relocated; 19,376 bridges are in need of widen- 
ing or rebuilding. The total estimated cost of this needed 
construction is in excess of three and a half billion dollars. 
If our highway system is to continue to meet the needs of our 
people, this work should be undertaken at the earliest possible 
date. 

The greatest problem in regard to highway construction 
is, of course, the problem of financing. The National and 
State Governments looking for ways in which they can re- 
duce their expenditures naturally examine every Govern- 
ment function to determine whether or not its cost can be 
reduced. There has been a tendency in these efforts to 
economize, to cut the appropriations to highways much more 
than the appropriations to other Government activities. I 
feel that it is a mistake to do this; first, because highway 
construction is as vitally needed as any other Government 
function; and second, because highways have proved to be 
self-liquidating. 

I have previously briefly traced for you the history of the 
assumption of the task of road building by the larger units 
of Government, which tended to relieve the landowner of the 
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cost of-road building and place it upon those who used the 
roads. At first, however, as real property was still forced 
to bear the tax burden of highway construction, the burden 
was not removed from the property owner, but was merely 
more widely distributed. At present, however, as for some 
years past, real property is entirely relieved of road costs; 
they are borne by the motorist, the person who uses the 
highways. The tax on gasoline and other automotive neces- 
sities now not only pays for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads but also has furnished the Government 
with additional revenue. In 1936 the total expenditures for 
the construction and maintenance of highways in the United 
States, by both State and Federal Governments, was ap- 
proximately $900,000,000, while the income from gasoline 
taxes, license fees, and other taxes on the user of the high- 
ways amounted to well in excess of $1,000,000,000. ‘This is 
what I mean when I say that highways are self-liquidating. 
The better the highways, the more travel we will have over 
them; and the more travel we have the greater will be the 
income of the Government from taxes on automotive and 
allied industries. In 1916 there were but three and one-half 
million cars registered in the United States; in 1936 there 
were in excess of 28,000,000 registrations. In 1918, the 
earliest year for which I have record, the income of the 
Federal Government from the motor-vehicle industry was 
$25,000,000; in 1936 it was $309,000,000, $81,000,000 more 
than the Federal Government spent on highways during 
that year. 

The bill we are now considering authorizes sufficient ap- 
propriations to carry on the work of highway building dur- 
ing the coming 2 years. Any curtailment of this amount 
will seriously handicap the highway program and would be 
against the policy which the Federal Government has forced 
upon the States. Section 12 of the Hayden-Cartwright bill, 
which was passed in 1934, begins 

Since it is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the con- 
struction, improvement, or maintenance of highways— 
and goes on to impose a penalty upon States which divert 
money derived from the taxation of motor vehicles, gaso- 
line, oil, and other similar taxes for purposes other than 
highway building. To reduce the authorization called for in 
this bill is a contravention of this policy. The income of 
the Federal Government from automotive taxes exceeds even 
the amount called for in the bill at present. The total 
amount of tax on gasoline, oil, automobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories during the fiscal year 1937 amounted to $339,000,- 
000; and during 1938 will probably amount to in excess of 
$35,000,000, and will undoubtedly be as great or greater in 
succeeding years. Thus if we leave the authorization as it 
now stands, the excess of the automotive taxes over the 
Federal-aid expenditures will be approximately $135,000,- 
000, and $101,000,000 over the amount authorized in this bill. 
If we cut this amount to an even lower figure, I am unable 
to see how we can consistently hold the States to the ruling 
in section 12 of the Hayden-Cartwright Act. 

The Nation is faced today with the problem of priming the 
financial pump by public expenditures. In what more prac- 
tical projects could we expend this money than in highway 
building? The amount of money expended for labor as com- 
pared with that expended for materials in road building is 
very high. Roads are ideal make-work projects, as they 
utilize a great many unskilled laborers, in which group is 
found the greatest number of our unemployed. By passing 
this bill as it now stands we will be greatly contributing to 
the relief program, but contributing in a way which reduces 
the burden on the ordinary taxpayer to the minimum. Not 
only will the money spent aid the general economic system, 
but those taxpayers who will pay for the roads will receive 
benefits in the form of better roads which will far outweigh 
the additional amount of the tax which they will pay for 
these roads. If every dollar expended by the Government 
were to bring the direct benefits to the taxpayer that is 
brought by the expenditures for highways, there would be 
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little objection on the part of the people to the payment of 
their taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, during the year 1937, over 39,000 people 
were killed and approximately 1,300,000 were injured in 
6,500,000 accidents on the highways of our Nation. It is often 
said that this is merely part of the price which we must 
pay for the greater speed of modern travel. However, it is 
an unnecessary price. While many accidents are doubtlessly 
due to negligence and would have occurred in spite of the 
condition of the roads, many, I would dare say a majority, 
are due to roads which are not adequate to the needs of 
those who are using them. Statistics clearly show that the 
danger from accidents is greatly reduced when a road is 
widened and yet in this entire country we have less than 
8,000 miles of road wider than two lanes, this in spite of the 
fact that the American Association of State Highway Officials 
found that in excess of 21,000 additional miles are in im- 
mediate need of being widened, 19,376 bridges are in need 
of rebuilding, and many thousand improperly protected track 
crossings menace those who travel the highways. 

The motorist is paying for these improvements; why should 
he not receive them? If we are to force the States to com- 
ply with section 12 of the Hayden-Cartwright Act, I fail to 
see how the Congress can in good conscience ignore the prin- 
ciples there laid down and reduce the authorization for 
highway construction. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill that we are con- 
sidering, H. R. 10140, comes to you from the House Commit- 
tee on Roads with the unanimous vote of the membership 
of that committee. While it comes to you with a unanimous 
vote of the committee, I assure Members of the House that 
the bill was not created in its final analysis without con- 
siderable work on the part of the membership of the com- 
mittee. I endorse what my colleague from Oregon [Mr. 
Mort] has said about our distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Cartwricut]. I subscribe to 
everything he had to say and I wish to add that our com- 
mittee in working on road bills eliminates all partisan feel- 
ing and that every member works harmoniously for good 
legislation. 

There has been some misunderstanding on the part of the 
people over the country as to exactly what this bill does. 
People have been under the impression that this bill has 
something to do with the 1939 road appropriations. That is 
not correct. The 1939 road appropriations have been taken 
care of. This is just the regular authorization bill for the 
years 1940 and 1941. Much of the detail why that is neces- 
sary has been explained by previous speakers. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to conduct a road program in this manner 
because of the fact many of our State legislatures meet only 
once every 2 years, and they must have previous advance in- 
formation on how to make up their budgets, how to arrange 
their road programs in advance. This bill authorizing ap- 
propriations for 1940 and 1941 is based upon three major 
factors so far as I am able to gather from the extensive and 
very interesting hearings in our committee: (1) Continua- 
tion of an orderly cooperative road program with the several 
States; (2) employment; (3) national defense. If the gen- 
tlemen will read the hearings, they will find that most of 
the road dollar goes to labor, and we all know that the 
unemployment program is one that we are endeavoring to 
solve in our country today. We know the seriousness of that 
problem in view of the fact that next week we will start 
debating the new relief bill. From the standpoint of na- 
tional defense, this road program is indispensable, and I 
shall illustrate how important that is. A concrete highway 
running across our continent from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, 20 feet wide, will cost you less than one of the super- 
battleships you are going to build. 

With our mechanized transportation today, our artillery 
without good highways would find itself in the same position 
as a submarine without an ocean. So rapid is the develop- 
ment of the automotive industry, with 30,000,000 cars on 
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our roads, that we are behind in building highways. The 
highway system of our country today finds itself almost in 
the same position as the aviation industry in that we are 
behind in the building of the proper-sized airports to accom- 
modate the rapid advancement of large airplanes. From 
the standpoint of the employment of labor and national de- 
fense your highways are more valuable to you than the 
building of a 70-million-dollar battleship. That is what it 
is going to cost to build one of these new warships. A 
20-foot-wide concrete road costs about $20,000 per mile to- 
day. Some good bituminous roads are built from $2,000 to 
$3,000 per mile. 

How hard this committee worked for many weeks can be 
seen if gentlemen will but pick up a copy of the hearings. 
There are 702 pages, referred to by some of the greatest 
road experts in the country as a textbook for road 
builders today. You who are directly interested in how your 
States are going to be affected by this measure should read 
carefully the report of the committee which I hold in my 
hand. It tells you just what each State will get from this 
measure. For instance, my State of Nebraska will receive 
$3,951,000. For Federal-aid roads we get $2,567,000; for 
feeder or farm-to-market or secondary roads, $513,000, which 
I feel is insufficient; for grade crossings, $871,000. Each 
State is listed along with much other information which 
the hearings contain. And by all means secure a copy of 
these hearings, because I know that they will soon be ex- 
hausted. There will be a tremendous demand for them. 
The statement of Mr. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, alone is referred to as a textbook by every- 
one who is interested in highways. Unusual information is 
contained in these hearings. Many of you have been dis- 
cussing monopolies and prices of cement and upkeep. You 
will find in these hearings an unusual amount of valuable 
information which was brought out in the committee by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WEIT- 
TINGTON], in that it shows that the price of concrete roads 
have been reduced in the last few years. The price of a 
20-foot concrete slab today is about $20,000 per mile. We 
used to pay around $28,000 to $30,000 for the same highway. 
Building methods have improved; machinery has imrroved; 
road experts continually inaugurate new ideas responsive to 
speed, modern requirements of motor transportation. 

Mr. HAINES. What does the gentleman mean—the com- 
pletion of the highway, the grading and everything? 

Mr. STEFAN. It includes everything. I feel sure the 
hearings will show that. 

Mr. HAINES. It costs more than that in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEFAN. In some States it costs more. We en- 
deavored in our committee to determine whether or not 
there is a different price for cement in one State compared 
to another. I personally feel there is a uniform base price, 
and that transportation costs account for the difference in 
price of cement in the different States; but we were happy 
to find that the price of a concrete slab today has been 
reduced. We went into things you have been asked about 
by your constituents at home, as, for instance, why we did 
not put a yellow line down a black oil-slab pavement; why 
we allow 100 miles per hour readings on speedometers; 
safety, cost, and many other general matters like that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. These hearings are unusually beneficial 
and gentlemen will be asked many questions by their con- 
stituents when they get back home. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man that around 1920 and 1921 a 20-foot concrete slab was 
costing $50,000 per mile. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; but today it has been reduced to 
$20,000, and in Pennsylvania it is somewhat more. 

Mr. HAINES. That is due largely to the amount of 
grading we have to do. 

Mr. STEFAN. I recommend this book of hearings and 
call it to your attention because it answers all of the 
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questions that you are going to be asked. And when you 
read it you will appreciate the high efficiency of Chief 
MacDonald and our Bureau of Public Roads. 

I merely want to say a word about the value of this text- 
book on roads. But the road question I am mostly interested 
in is the matter of the farm-to-market roads which we put 
into the regular appropriation only a few years ago. In the 
pending bill we authorize $25,000,000 for farm-to-market 
roads. I would like to increase this to $35,000,000 for many 
reasons. The President not long ago told you that more 
employment. could be given to unemployed men by the con- 
struction of secondary roads than by the construction of 
main trunk highways. 

There were several amendments I would have liked to 
have placed in this bill before we voted it out of committee. 
But there had to be a happy medium of compromise as is 
always the result when these very important measures come 
up. The first amendment I wanted in this bill was to allow 
farmers who have borrowed money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for feed and seed to repay those loans by working 
on farm-to-market roads. We have such a bill introduced 
in the House now. But owing to the fact that next week we 
will have the new relief bill to debate I feel that we can do 
something about the feed and seed question then. I believe 
that this new relief bill which may call for three or four 
billion dollars will be earmarked. I plead with the member- 
ship at this moment that we earmark this relief bill for a 
total of at least $400,000,000 for roads and that most of this 
amount go to farm-to-market roads. I feel this is a safe 
earmarking due to the fact that the President went along 
with us on this sort of earmarking before and because he 
knows that we out in the farming country can provide most 
work through farm-to-market roads for the unemployed 
people in the rural sections. I would have offered an amend- 
ment in committee to make this secondary road item much 
larger except that many of us felt certain that the new relief 
bill would be earmarked and we felt that we could secure 
more secondary road money through these relief funds. 
Under the present bill my State of Nebraska will get but 
$513,000 for secondary road work. That is a very small 
amount in a State which has so many farmers living on 
mud roads. 

Much has been said about diversion. When this bill comes 
up for consideration under the 5-minute rule I shall offer 
an amendment, and I hope you will support it. I wish to 
amend section 2 of the bill, page 5, line 1. After the word 
“expended” I would like to add the word “exclusively.” On 
page 5, line 3, after the word “routes” I would like to insert 
a comma and add these words: “and not diverted to any 
other purpose.” There has been great fear in the minds of 
the rural mail carriers of this country and in the minds of 
many farmers that considerable secondary-road money may 
be diverted to some other purpose. We have thousands of 
miles of mud roads in this country over which farmers cannot 
travel during inclement weather. They can stand on their 
front porches and see the automobiles go down the tourist 
highway but these farmers cannot reach them. During 
those periods they cannot get mail; the doctor cannot reach 
them; they cannot go for supplies; they cannot reach the 
markets; they are helpless while watching the tourists speed 
merrily by. The President has indicated many times the 
value of the farm-to-market roads. These roads are needed 
by farmers, rural mail carriers, school-bus drivers, people 
who bring food from the farm to your markets in order that 
you may have something to eat in the towns and to provide 
the sinews of war in the matter of national defense 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAINES. Is it not also true that many of our farmers 
have been discriminated against and placed at an economic 
disadvantage in the wintertime when the roads are bad? 
They have no way of getting their products to the market 
when the roads are bad. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman, who has worked for the 
benefit of the farmer, is absolutely right. I would like the 
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support of my colleagues, Mr. Chairman, when I offer this 
amendment. I do not think there should be any opposition 
to it. If we can write in the bill these few words, “exclu- 
sively for secondary highways, rural mail routes, farm-to- 
market roads, feeder roads, bus lines,” we will assure these 
rural mail carriers and farmers that this money which the 
President feels should go to secondary highways will be 
exclusively used for that purpose. 

ki 15 BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield, 

Mr. BIERMANN. Some time ago the gentleman said that 
the money necessary to build one of these $70,000,000 battle- 
ships would build a 20-foot concrete slab from New York 
to San Francisco. The gentleman looked at me as though 
I had voted for the battleships. I never voted for a 
$70,000,000 battleship, or for a $60,000,000 battleship, or for 
a $50,000,000 battleship. I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the money necessary to build one of these 
$70,000,000 battleships, that some experts say could be de- 
stroyed by a single bomb—although I do not pose as an 
expert—not only would build a concrete road from New 
York to San Francisco, but if diverted to these side roads 
such as the farmers use it would hard surface; that is, with 
gravel or crushed rock, more than 30,000 miles of secondary 
roads. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman and I are absolutely agreed 
on that. I am capable of making my own speech on the 
subject, and that is why I am on my feet now pleading for 
the farmer in his present plight. What a blessing it would 
be if, instead of building useless $70,000,000 battleships which 
cost so much to maintain, we could build farm roads. 

I looked at the gentleman because I knew he continually 
is fighting against waste in government insofar as money 
is being appropriated for useless expenditures in the Army 
and the Navy. Speaking further of the value of roads versus 
battleships, we collect $350,000,000 and more from our high- 
ways every year. They are money producers. What do we 
collect from a useless battleship? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman’s remarks on 
the subject of secondary roads are of great interest to me; 
but the problem we have had in our State on secondary 
roads under the Federal-aid program is that the require- 
ments as to width and grade are such that the counties 
feel they cannot put up the money to match the funds for 
the building of secondary roads. Just a short time ago mem- 
bers of the State highway commission advised me that so 
far they had not been able to use any of the current allot- 
ment for secondary roadbuilding because the grade require- 
ments are excessive for the type of traffic that would use 
the road. Does the bill provide any way in which the re- 
strictions or requirements as to width and grade can be 
reduced for the secondary roads so that the local author- 
ities do not have to make superhighways out of them? 

Mr. STEFAN. I should like to tell the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], who has continually worked for 
farm-to-market roads since the beginning of this Congress, 
that he should take that question up with Chief MacDonald, 
one of the most sympathetic men in Washington, and who 
is in favor of the secondary-road program. Time once was 
when the so-called Cement Trust, a Bridge Trust, and a 
Steel Trust were fighting anything we offered in the way 
of bringing about this program of giving the farmer a 
chance to reach these main highways; but today the great 
road builders’ association has found how valuable it is to 
bring the farmer off the farm with his produce in order 
that he may come to town and trade that produce and do 
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business with the merchants in the various towns. They are 
beginning to realize if the farms are not connected with 
the main trunk highways there will be no business in your 
towns. The farmers will not buy your automobiles or other 
products from the industrial East. You big factory people 
cannot live if you do not give our farmers more buying 
power. 

Mr. HAINES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. HAINES. The gentleman is making a very interest- 
ing statement. I should like to know what recommenda- 
tion has been made by those who are familiar with this 
type of work, the so-called experts, for the feeder roads, 
whether there should be bituminous-surfaced roads, concrete 
roads, as to width and so forth. I would like to know some- 
thing about that. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will read carefully the 
statement made by this road expert, Mr. MacDonald, he will 
find the answer to his question. We used to build secondary 
roads in a haphazard manner. They are now being con- 
structed through the experience and with the advice and 
assistance of not only Mr. MacDonald’s force but our State 
engineers. We do not believe that we can build a cement 
highway to the door of every farm, but we know we have 
the raw materials, the stone, the gravel, and so forth with 
which to build these roads. We want to eliminate the use- 
less expense of a large engineering overhead so that we 
may put that gravel and stone on the mud in order that the 
farmers may reach the road and go to market. Some of 
the States can now build bituminous roads for $2,000 to 
$3,000 per mile but we out in the real farm country where 
we have so much mud and so many unimproved roads and 
so little money would be willing and happy just to have 
each farm connected with the highway by a gravel road. 

Mr. HAINES. The gentleman is absolutely correct and 
I want to endorse every word he said about Mr. MacDonald 
because I think he is one of the finest and keenest gentle- 
men I have ever met. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time 
as he may desire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, early in this session, 
when it became apparent that the road-building program 
might be curtailed, many citizens in the Eighth Ohio Con- 
gressional District, which I have the honor to represent, 
wrote to me urging that the program be continued. 

These letters from the people at home stated that our 
present roads should be straightened, many rebuilt, and that 
our much-needed farm-to-market roads should be provided. 

EVERYBODY IN FAVOR OF IT 

It is a pleasure to have the privilege of supporting legis- 
lation approved by practically all the Members of Congress 
and unanimously favored by the people at home and 
throughout the Nation. 

This legislation we are considering here today, which pro- 
vides for the continuation of the road-building program, 
seems to have the enthusiastic approval of all groups. 

Although I have written many letters of inquiry for the 
purpose of ascertaining the wishes of the people of my dis- 
trict and State, I have been unable to find one person who 
is not in favor of this legislation. 

T. E. STEINER, FATHER OF THE SUPERHIGHWAY IDEA 

Not long ago there was much discussion in both Houses of 
Congress concerning a so-called “superhighway.” 

The newspapers headlined the superhighway discussion, 
numerous editorials were written, and radio broadcasts helped 
arouse Nation-wide interest in the subject. 

Since this superhighway dream may eventually become a 
reality, I think it is appropriate at this time, when we are 
considering highway legislation, to remind ourselves that the 
pioneer originator of the superhighway idea, who has devoted 
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much time, energy, and effort to winning recognition for 
what he calls “the highway of tomorrow, made possible by 
the ideal of today,” is Mr. T. E. Steiner. 

LIVES NEAR MY HOME IN MARION, OHIO 

Mr. Steiner is a successful businessman who lives in 
Wooster, not far from my home in Marion, Ohio. 

He happens to be a businessman with an imagination, a 
mental trait with which all great pioneers are endowed. 

This imaginative superhighway pioneer is a prosperous 
manufacturer, founder of the Bauer Manufacturing Co., of 
Wooster, Ohio. 

He also is a coal-mine operator. 

JOLTING OVER BAD ROADS GAVE MR. STEINER AN IDEA 

Mr. Steiner has told me that operating his West Virginia 
coal mines far from his Ohio home made it necessary for him 
to take numerous trips over treacherous and almost impassa- 
ble roads. It was this unhappy experience that first inspired 
in his mind the superhighway dream. 

When Mr. Steiner first came to my office several years ago 
and asked me to introduce a bill in Congress providing for 
the financing and promotion of his superhighway program, 
I endeavored to persuade him that his idea was impractical. 
I told him he was many, many years ahead of his time. 

However, I have kept in touch with Mr. Steiner and have 
carefully studied his proposal. I believe every man with an 
idea should receive sympathetic and courteous consideration, 
and should be given an opportunity to explain and discuss 
every phase of the idea in which he is interested. 

MR. STEINER ASKED ME TO INTRODUCE HIS BILL 

As a second proposal this Wooster businessman persisted 
in urging me to introduce legislation in Congress to create a 
commission to make a study of his plan. 

Since he operates coal mines in West Virginia, the home 
of my friend, Congressman JENNINGS RANDOLPH, and Mr. 
RANDOLPH being a member of the Roads Committee, I sug- 
gested to Mr. Steiner that he let me arrange with Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH to have him introduce the bill or resolution. 

In response to my request, Mr. RANDOLPH very kindly con- 
sented to introduce in the Seventy-fourth Congress the 
House Joint Resolution 542. 

This resolution was considered by the Committee on Roads 
on the 29th of April 1936. 

HERE IS PROOF THAT STEINER IS PIONEER FATHER OF SUPERHIGHWAY 
PLAN 

Mr. Cartwricut, chairman of the Committee on Roads, 
advises me that Mr. Steiner’s superhighway plan was the 
first plan of its kind ever to be considered by the Roads 
Committee at a hearing, and the resolution introduced by 
Mr. RANDOLPH, at my request, was the first resolution on the 
subject of superhighways to be offered. 

Since there seems to be so much confusion and misunder- 
standing as to the originator of the superhighway idea and 
the legislation with reference to it, I state these facts here 
for the purpose of having an accurate record pertaining to 
the subject and also for the purpose of providing authentic 
details that may be of interest at some future time when 
this issue is up for consideration. 

Again at the beginning of the Seventy-fifth Congress, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] introduced 
another resolution known as H. J. Res. 204 which was dis- 
cussed before the Roads Committee, May 18, 1937, when 
Mr. Steiner was invited for the second time to address the 
committee members. 

ATTORNEY F. R. ORMSBY, OF OHIO 

Associated with Mr. Steiner as his attorney is a lifelong 
friend of mine, F. R. Ormsby, one of Ohio’s most brilliant 
and successful lawyers. y 

Mr. Ormsby tels me that Mr. Steiner has traveled 
thousands of miles, spent hundreds of dollars of his own 
money, has addressed large numbers of audiences in all 
parts of the country in his tireless efforts to inform the 
public pa awaken interest in behalf of his superhighway 
proposal. 
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At considerable personal expense Mr. Steiner has pre- 
pared a very attractive 60-page booklet with an appropri- 
ately designed cover printed in three colors. 

STORY OF SUPERHIGHWAY TOLD IN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

In this 60-page booklet, copies of which are in the hands 
of all Members of the House and Senate, detailed informa- 
tion is given covering every phase of the coast-to-coast 
transcontinental superhighway as proposed by the origi- 
nator of the plan. 

It is interesting to note that one of Mr. Steiner’s most 
popular radio broadcasts has been recorded and the record 
is in the keeping of Ohio State University, at Columbus. 

Mr. Steiner is convinced there is a rapidly growing demand 
for a superhighway system. 

He believes this is a streamlined age in which we are living. 
Almost everything we see and read about is either stream- 
lined or super except streamlined or superhighways. 

THE DREAMER’S ARGUMENT 

In making appeal in behalf of his superhighway program, 
Mr. Steiner claims that it will increase safety of travel in 
making long-distance trips, relieve ordinary roads of the fast- 
traveling cars and large, heavy, long-distance trucks, most of 
which he thinks will travel on the coast-to-coast super- 
highway when it is available. 

This dreamer and practical businessman argues that his 
superhighway will not only be a new road to catch up with 
the streamlined age but it will also be a new road to economic 
recovery as the building of such a highway will give work to 
thousands of men now idle and create a demand for materials 
of all kinds. 

I DO NOT AGREE WITH STEINER THAT IT WILL BE SELF-LIQUIDATING 

One of the most interesting phases of Mr. Steiner’s pro- 
posal is his argument that although the entire system will 
cost up to $12,000,000,000, it can be constructed, maintained, 
lighted, and operated without any permanent appropriations 
or grants of money on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment that will not be paid back. He thinks his superhighway 
will be self-liquidating. I do not agree with him. 

All that will be required, Mr. Steiner states, is for the 
United States Government to give its good will and for this 
consideration he says, the Government will have a valuable 
asset as a military defense in that his main proposed super- 
highway from coast to coast would be approximately 530 
miles shorter than any existing ordinary roads between the 
same coast cities and 552 miles shorter than any existing 
railroads between the same cities. 

HE THINKS IT WILL PUT THOUSANDS OF MEN TO WORK 

As a further consideration Mr. Steiner says that the 
Government will be relieved of providing jobs for so many 
of the unemployed and will not have to advance millions 
and millions of dollars for relief since the building of the 
highway will provide jobs for thousands. 

The sponsor of this new superhighway system believes 
that it will enable automobile riders to enjoy the luxury 
of fast travel from coast to coast with at least 400 percent 
greater degree of safety which, in his opinion, they will be 
glad to pay for, especially when they consider that every 
dollar invested in this superservice will save many dollars 
in transportation expense. 

5 WOULD ASK RIDERS TO PAY TOLL 

Time, expense, and safety are important factors of in- 
terest to all motorists in the opinion of Mr. Steiner and 
since travelers will save valuable time, reduce traveling 
expense and decrease the danger of accidents, therefore 
they will be glad to pay small toll charges which he pro- 
poses—that is what Mr. Steiner thinks. 

The expenses can be materially reduced even after pay- 


ing the small toll for the superservice enabling people to 
travel on a perfectly constructed, superhighway without red 


lights, road crossings, sharp curves, steep grades, no trucks 
on automobile roads and no city streets. The road will be 
at least 10 percent shorter than the ordinary road anywhere 
and a road well-lighted for safe and comfortable night 


driving. 
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PRODUCERS OF WEALTH VERSUS REDUCERS OF WEALTH 

Mr. Steiner believes that the investment of the idle capital 
in the banks of our country with insurance companies, in- 
vestment funds, and with individuals in this much-needed 
utility, the superhighway. would be the nucleus around which 
will radiate a stimulation of all business and will be the 
means of enabling the entire population of our country to be 
producers of wealth whereas today he argues possibly only 
about two-thirds of our population produce wealth and the 
other third may be considered as reducers of wealth. 

We have spent much time talking and arguing over shar- 
ing of our wealth, but we have lost sight of the essential fact 
that wealth cannot be divided unless it is created, and if 
we create wealth through catching up with the age in which 
we are living it will not be necessary to share wealth, and 
there will be plenty for everyone. 

THEORY OF OVERPRODUCTION DENIED 

If we analyze our economic condition thoroughly we can 
plainly see that there is no overproduction, as there certainly 
cannot be when millions of people are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-housed. Many have the bare necessities of life; therefore, 
we should provide a way whereby any surpluses apparently 
existing may be divided rather than talk about sharing 
wealth. 

We have been hearing some opposition to the superhighway 
idea on the theory that we do not want toll roads in this 
country, and therefore Mr. Steiner has explained and shown 
to me that this small toll he proposes, consisting of 25 cents 
for the privilege of driving 100 miles on a superhighway with 
the absence of all the handicaps and inconveniences enumer- 
ated before, should not, and, he believes, will not be objec- 
tionable because of its saving features. 

HIGHWAYS IN EUROPE 

It has also been argued that superhighways in Italy and 
Germany have not been successful. The public failed to 
patronize them. This, he thinks, is very inconsistent because 
of the fact that our country has millions of automobiles as 
compared with only thousands in Italy and Germany. 

Furthermore, especially in Germany and Italy, the people 
as a rule do not have money to spend for luxuries, and they 
do not have the distances such as we have in our country. 

HERE IS A DESCRIPTION OF MR. STEINER’S HIGHWAY 


These proposed superhighways will consist of approxi- 
mately 6,500 miles divided into four lines, one from Boston, 
Mass., to San Francisco, Calif., approximately 2,756 miles; 
another from metropolitan New York to Miami, Pla.; another 
from the Great Lakes region connecting with the New York- 
Miami line at or near Jacksonville, continuing from there as 
one line 345 miles to Miami; and a fourth one beginning at 
the Canadian border in Minnesota to Laredo, Tex., connect- 
ing with the Pan American Highway leading toward Central 
and South America. All of these highways will be built on 
rights-of-way 450 feet in width, to be divided as follows: 
45 to 70 feet paved for automobiles only; 55 to 80 feet paved 
sufficiently strong enough to carry 50-ton trucks, to be used 
by trucks and busses and streamlined bus trains. 

WILL BEAUTIFY THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Mr. Steiner is of the opinion that his highway will not 
interfere with any of our ordinary roads or our ordinary 
plans for improving and constructing additional roads in all 
sections of the country. 

Neither will these highways detract from the beauty of 
any of our ordinary roads. The 450-foot right-of-way will 
consist of parking lanes on each side of the truck road, and 
on each side of the automobile road. 

Then, too, in addition to the side roads for ditches, drain- 


age, cuts and fills and roadbed protection, there will be on 
the outside of the right-of-way either 100 or 125 feet that 


will be landscaped and beautified to preserve the natural 


scenery of the country and prevent the monopoly of the 
roadsides for private homes and business properties, thereby 
marring the beauty of the scenery, which is always appre- 


ciated by the traveling public. 
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WILL BRING -ENORMOUS REVENUE 

To provide business sites and, possibly, homes and recrea- 
tional privileges, the 450-foot right-of-way will be widened 
to 3,000 feet approximately every 12 miles, depending, of 
course, on the lay and contour of the land, which widened 
spaces will be considered as Government parks or service 
centers, portions of which will be leased for the construction 
of gasoline stations, repair shops, restaurants, hotels, tour- 
ist homes and camps, and many other recreational privileges. 

These sites will all bring in enormous revenues which will 
help to defray costs of construction, maintenance, policing, 
lighting, and so forth. They will also provide airplane 
landings and the Government may establish military camps 
wherever desired and this will enable the Government in a 
military way, along with the shortened distance occasioned 
by the reduced mileage from coast to coast, and also as the 
main transcontinental superhighway passes directly by Rock 
Island, II., where the Government Arsenal is located, to 
facilitate its military operations. 

THINKS PEOPLE WILL INVEST MILLIONS 

Mr. Steiner believes these service centers will be the 
means of attracting the investment of millions and, pos- 
sibly, in the improvement of the leases by private corpora- 
tions and individuals such as the large gasoline companies 
and many other businesses. 

He also says that these service centers will be made beau- 
tiful and will cause the building of private homes for which 
sites may be sold. They also will be the means of helping 
to defray the cost of construction. 

All of these activities will utilize natural resources, stimu- 
late business and industry, and prove to be the greatest 
single step toward recovery that has yet been offered to 
the Nation, in the opinion of this businessman dreamer from 
Wooster, Ohio. 

I DO NOT FAVOR A SUPERHIGHWAY AT THIS TIME 


In making this speech here today I do not want to be 
understood as either advocating or opposing the idea of the 
superhighway. 

My only purpose at this time is to keep the official record 
straight as to the identity of the originator and the pioneer 
whose highway program was the first to be recognized by the 
Congress of the United States in the way of hearings before 
the Roads Committee of the House. 

A- record of these facts herein stated should be of some 
interest to future historians writing of the changing times 
in which we now live. 

Mr. Steiner himself refers to his superhighway idea 
as a dream which he honestly and sincerely believes will 
eventually become a reality. 

FRANKLIN, FULTON, FORD, BELL, EDISON, COLUMBUS WERE 
DREAMERS TOO 

The inventor of the first steamboat was looked upon as a 
dreamer and his boat was ridiculed as “Pulton’s Folly.” 
Not so long ago the idea of a telephone was looked upon as 


nothing but a dream and Bell, the inventor, was ridiculed, 


but the telephone system of today is a very obvious reality. 

Only yesterday the idea of an airplane fiying the sky was 
thought of as the wildest kind of a dream, and when first 
suggested the idea of a radio was considered a dream so 
ridiculous as to be impossible of realization. 
THE WORDS “IT CAN’T BE DONE” ARE NOT IN THE STEINER VOCABULARY 

Mr. Steiner takes his superhighway seriously, but he does 
not take himself seriously. In his kindly, good-natured way, 
he joins in the laughter with those who laugh at his idea. 

Thinking of Mr. Steiner’s superhighway dream that has 
been so widely discussed by Members of Congress, by the news- 
papers, and in radio broadcasts brings to mind the senti- 
ments expressed by Herbert Kauffman, which many of you 
may recall. 

STEINER IS ONE OF KAUFFMAN’S DREAMERS 


Herbert Kauffman must have been thinking about men like 


T. E. Steiner when he wrote that dreamers are the archi- 
tects of greatness. Their vision lies within their souls. They 
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never see the mirages of fact but peer beyond the veils and 
mists of doubt and pierce the walls of unborn time. 

Makers of the empire are the dreamers. They have fought 
for bigger things than crowns and higher seats than thrones. 
Grief only streaks their hair with silver but has never grayed 
their hopes. 

Through all the ages dreamers have heard the voice of 
destiny call to them from the unknown vasts. Their brains 
have wrought all human miracles. In lace of stone, their 
spires stab the Old World's skies and with their golden crosses 
kiss the sun. 2 

The belted wheel, the trail of steel, the churning screw are 
shuttles in the loom on which the dreamers weave their magic 
tapestries, 

A flash out in the night leaps leagues of snarling seas and 
cries to shore for help, which, but for one man’s dream, 
would never come. 

A God-hewn voice swells from a disk of glue and wells out 
through a throat of brass, caught sweet and whole, to last 
beyond the maker of the song because a dreamer dreamed. 

Your homes are set upon the land a dreamer found. The 
pictures on its walls are visions from a dreamer’s soul. A 
dreamer’s pain wails from your violin. 

Dreamers are the chosen few, the blazers of the way, who 
never wear doubt’s bandage on their eyes, who starve and 
chill and hurt, but hold to courage and to hope, because they 
know that always there is proof of truth for them who try. 

Dreamers are the eternal conquerors. i 

Thus wrote Herbert Kauffman, who, if he were here today 
as a Member of this Congress, might find inspiration in the 
future possibilities of Mr. Steiner’s superhighway dream—a 
dream that some day may come true; who knows? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill before us provides 
for the usual authorization under the Federal-aid system for 
the years 1940 and 1941. This bill so far as authorization is 
concerned is the same as the bill of 2 years ago. I want to 
emphasize, if I may, something of the value of this legislation. 

In 1921 the first bill was introduced for the purpose of 
providing Federal-aid authorizations and a bill has been 
introduced and passed by the Congress every 2 years since 
that time. At the time this system was adopted in 1921 there 
was a serious controversy in Congress with reference to the 
character of legislation to be adopted. A bill was intro- 
duced at that time, and it had a great deal of support, pro- 
viding for what is now termed by the gentleman from Ohio, 
who has just spoken, a superhighway. In other words, 
there was an effort to pass a law to provide for a highway 
to run from New York to San Francisco and from the North 
to the South and so forth. However, after long discussion 
of the matter the Federal-aid highway system was deter- 
mined upon and this has been followed with improvements 
ever since that time. 

In my judgment, there never has been a road system in 
any country in the world superior to the Federal-aid system 
that we have in the United States today. With the improve- 
ments that have been made in this legislation something 
over $2,000,000,000 have been expended for the building 
of roads under the Federal-aid system and this author- 
ization also provides authorization by Congress for the sec- 
ondary or feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, 
rural free-delivery mail roads, and school-bus routes. At the 
time of the enactment of this legislation in 1921 there were 
few highways in the United States that had been improved. 
Since that time improvements have been made in every 
State of the Union until one may start at almost any point 
in any State in the Union and travel to every other section 
of the United States. 

When this building program began some 20 years ago the 
traffic load on the highways was very light, as compared 
with the traffic at the present time, and the roads constructed 
were not so permanently constructed as they are today. 
Many of these roads have become obsolete, and must be re- 
placed to carry the heavy trafic of today. However, under 
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the supervision of Thomas H. MacDonald, the Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, this work has been 
organized throughout the entire country, every State has 
provided a highway commission, and every highway commis- 
sion in the United States is cooperating with Chief Mac- 
Donald in the construction of the best roads possible with 
uniform standards of construction throughout the United 
States, and have provided a uniform system of highways. 

There are in the United States today nearly 30,000,000 
automobiles traveling over our streets and highways. It is 
necessary year after year to continue the improvement of 
our highways in order to keep pace with this great traffic, 
which is increasing day by day. 

I wish to compliment the chairman of the Committee on 
Roads, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT], 
and say to the Members of the House that when it was sug- 
gested this program should be suspended for some time or 
materially reduced the gentleman stood before the House 
and before the country, insisting that this program should 
go on, and that these appropriations should be continued; 
that these roads should be built, and that labor should have 
this employment, I may say for him there has been no man 
in the Congress who has been more faithful, more earnest, 
and more effective in securing the continuation of this Fed- 
eral-aid program. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I appreciate the gentleman’s re- 
marks with regard to me, but I wish to say to the House 
that I got my training under Mr. Dowell when he was the 
able chairman of the Roads Committee, while I was in the 
minority, and at the foot of the class, so I am glad to make 
my bow to him now. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. I thank the gentleman. 

In my judgment, Thomas H. McDonald, Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Roads, who has occupied that posi- 
tion for many years, has done more for the building up of 
this splendid system of Federal-aid highways in the United 
States than any other man. He has performed a distin- 
guished and splendid service for his country, and is entitled 
to the commendation of this Congress. I am proud to say 
that originally he came from my own State and from the 
district I have the honor to represent. I hope he may re- 
main as head of the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
so long as he is able to carry on this splendid work. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULLER. I am pleased to hear the gentleman pay a 
compliment to Mr. MacDonald for his wonderful record as 
Director of the Bureau of Public Roads. He is a wonderful 
character, and has done a wonderful job. I believe this 
administration deserves a little credit for retaining him in 
his office, upon which he reflects great credit. I concur in 
everything the gentleman has said. While we are bestowing 
honor where honor is justly due, may I say further to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL] that I served on the 
Committee on Roads with him for many years, and know of 
his road record. He has been and is a great advocate for 
more and better roads, and has been most instrumental in 
furthering better roads for America. 

Mr. DOWELL. I thank the gentleman from Arkansas, who 
was a very able and helpful member of the committee when I 
was chairman. 

As far as I have known, there has never been a bill brought 
before the House by the Committee on Roads which did not 
have the unanimous approval of the committee. Whatever 
differences of opinion existed were settled inside the doors of 
that committee room, and a unanimous report has always 
been brought to the fioor of the House. 

While good roads have greatly aided our people, they have 
also brought another problem. Last year there were killed 
on the streets and highways of this country more than 37,000 
citizens of the United States. Most of these deaths were 
unnecessary. A year from now someone will be able to come 
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here and truthfully say that 37,000 or more people have sac- 
rificed their lives on the streets and highways of our country. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. Most of our people in operating an auto- 
mobile are very careful, and they undertake in every way to 
avoid accidents and to protect the lives of people on the streets 
and highways. There is only a very small percent who cause 
this waste of human life. Some way should be provided for 
the elimination of these accidents. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CREAL. Does not the gentleman believe the correc- 
tion of this condition is largely in the hands of the courts, 
and that the best place to direct criticism is at the very small 
number of convictions and the very light penalties imposed 
for involuntary manslaughter? 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman may be correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. We are told by those who 
have given this matter study that there are three remedies 
for avoiding these awful tragedies, usually denominated, I 
believe, as the three E’s, one is engineering, another is edu- 
cation, and the third is enforcement. The gentleman’s 
answer to the query just made was that the courts have the 
power of enforcement, but that does not relieve the National 
Government from using the other two remedies and espe- 
cially that of engineering. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman may be right. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. And the gentleman agrees 
with me that the engineering is part of our business? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. I hope in the days that are to come 
some provision shall be made whereby this awful loss of 
human life on the highway can be averted. I believe this 
can be done, and I am hoping this may come soon. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time 
as he may desire to use to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
legislation that will come before this House at this session 
that is of greater importance to everyone in all walks of 
life than this bill (H. R. 10140). 

Each and every one of us contributes to the money that 
is. reallocated from the Federal Government to the various 
States to be used under the guidance of the State and 
Federal governments. 

This bill is far reaching in its effect on the unemployment 
of today because the bill provides for the carrying on of 
construction where 80 or 85 percent of the money involved 
goes for labor. This is the kind of work project that is in 
line with what the President in his fireside chat had advo- 
cated a number of times. 

I cannot see why anyone in this House should oppose this 
bill, because each and every one will benefit by the spending 
of this Federal money and each State of the Union will be 
benefited. 

I am not going to take a lot of time in commenting upon 
this bill, because practically everybody has said the same 
thing. We have 435 Members of the House and about 30 
are present considering the spending of $484,000,000. So 
I think it is quite evident that everybody is in step with the 
spending involved in this program, and I shall extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on “Failure to Provide 1940-41 
Federal Aid Will Start a Depression in the Highway Industry 
and Profession,” “Safety Demands Improved Highway Fa- 
cilities,” “Employment in Highway Construction,” and 
“Good Highways Provide National Defense.” 

FAILURE TO PROVIDE 1940-41 FEDERAL AID WILL START A DEPRESSION IN 
THE HIGHWAY INDUSTRY AND PROFESSION 

The highway-construction industry, including the organ- 

ization of contractors and the organizations and plants of 
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manufacturers and producers, has been built upon the foun- 
dation of annual Federal-aid appropriations for highways. 

From the time of the first Federal-aid appropriation until 
1934, when there was no regular Federal aid appropriated, 
there was a normal, healthy growth in the highway industry. 

Although there was an emergency highway appropriation 
during this period which helped to bridge over a drop in the 
highway program, its purely temporary status did not and 


could not serve as a foundation for a permanent restoration 


of the activities of the industry. 

` Highway contractors must see work ahead in order to 
purchase equipment. Unless manufacturers and producers 
can see a highway program ahead they cannot set a normal 
schedule of production. 

Failure to provide Federal-aid highway appropriations will 
mean the immediate curtailment of highway construction. 
From the standpoint of industry this means throwing thou- 
sands of workers from contracting organizations and manu- 
facturer and producer organizations on relief, It goes further 
than affecting the contractor and manufacturer of highway 
equipment. It will also throw on relief laborers now gain- 
fully employed in mills, quarries, mines, and so forth, who 
are now furnishing raw materials for highway equipment and 
construction. 

This new load on relief agencies will cost equally if not 
more than the amount proposed to be cut from Federal-aid 
highway appropriations, and will.result in disruption of the 
program without the normal benefits derived from a highway 
program. 

The highway-construction industry is on a normal and 
stable basis through confidence—confidence established 
through the annual Federal-aid highway appropriation—con- 
fidence in the fact that the authorization of Congress was 
made in good faith. 

The effect of confidence in the industry may be clearly 
shown in the results following the enactment of the Hayden- 
Cartwright Act of June 18, 1934. This act assured Federal- 
aid highway appropriations for a period of 3 years. 

There was an immediate pick-up in the highway industry. 
Specific instances among manufacturers showed that within 
a year of the passage of this act business had been increased 
from 30 to 200 percent; the additional men employed were 
in the thousands, and production increased 84 percent. This 
was but the beginning of a cycle in the industry and profes- 
sion that has again reached average normal proportions— 
and which, if Federal-aid is not continued, will again be 
thrown into the doldrums of depression. 

SAFETY DEMANDS IMPROVED HIGHWAY FACILITIES 

The past few years have witnessed a sharp upward trend 
in both the number of motor vehicles and the average speed. 
It is also unfortunately true that along with this more rapid 
movement of an ever-increasing traffic has come a steadily 
mounting toll of accidents. This condition emphasizes the 
need for an immediate program of providing additional and 
safer highway facilities. 

With regard to the 39,700 traffic fatalities in 1937 it is 
practically impossible to point out the exact cause or causes. 
This is so for a number of reasons. One is the inadequacy 
of accident reporting at the present time. While in some 
States very complete and accurate reports are kept, never- 
theless, in many others no skilled or accurate investigation 
is made of motor-vehicle accidents. In a few States the 
reporting of highway accidents is not even required. Again, 
it is difficult to determine the exact cause of any given acci- 
dent inasmuch as most accidents are the result of a combi- 
nation of causes rather than any single cause. 

However, we do have ample evidence that the inadequacy 
of our highway facilities is contributing largely to our acci- 
dent rate. Most of our highways are not yet as safe as they 
could be made, while many others are literally lined with 
hazards. To name a few—sharp curves, narrow bridges, 
narrow roadways, fixed objects, slippery surfaces, poor shoul- 
ders, deep ditches, abrupt changes in pavement width, in- 
sufficient sight distances, lack of proper visibility at night, 
and many others, 


There is abundant evidence to demonstrate that highway 
design is one important causative factor in the national 
traffic accident experience. While it is true that some de- 
gree of human failure is necessarily present in all accidents, 
even where faulty design is the proximate cause, neverthe- 
less, studies made of the accident experience of hazardous 
locations indicate that in the great percentage of such in- 
stances proper design would discount the human failure 
factor by guarding the motorist or pedestrian against expo- 
sure to hazard. 

Industry long ago realized the value of protecting its work- 
ers by the use of proper safeguards. It learned the futile- 
ness of educational work without first providing the worker 
with safe working conditions and equipment. The soundness 
of this approach to the accident problem has been reflected 
in a 61 percent decrease in industrial accidents since 1926. 

This same method can be successfully applied to the high- 
way accident problem. The building of safety into the high- 
way is unquestionably one of the answers to our appalling 
accident rate. It is illogical to insist upon a safe human ele- 
ment and safe vehicles upon an unsafe highway. The high- 
way is static, the human element and the vehicle are ani- 
mate; consequently, the highway is most susceptible to 
control. 

For example, during a given year there were 11 fatalities 
at a particular railroad grade crossing. The following year 
this grade crossing was eliminated by an underpass. Obvi- 
ously, the hazard of colliding with a train was definitely re- 
moved, and the accident experience at this location during 
the following 2 years showed no fatalities. While perhaps 
not as positive, the same result can be accomplished by 
eliminating other faulty highway conditions. 

The 1936 highway accident bill in this country came to 
$1,640,000,000, which was 50 percent greater than the total 
amount expended for construction and maintenance of 
State-administered highways for the same year. 

According to the National Safety Council an average 100- 
mile automobile trip costs $1.50 for gasoline, 20 cents for oil, 
19 cents for tires, and 71 cents for accidents. Accidents, 
then, account for about 37 percent of our motoring costs. 

In 1936 traffic accidents cost $12.75 per capita, or $43 per 
family. Without making exaggerated claims as to the safety 
value of modern highways, it can be said with certainty that 
their cost is negligible compared with the great economic 
saving resulting from such expenditures. While it is difficult 
to measure this saving in dollars and cents it can be defi- 
nitely said that for each dollar spent in eliminating hazard- 
ous conditions many times the amount is saved to the motor- 
ist who, after all, must pay the accident bill. Furthermore, 
the loss of human life, suffering, permanent injury, and 
many other results from motor-vehicle accidents, a large 
number of which could be prevented, cannot be evaluated. 

EMPLOYMENT IN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

It has been estimated by numerous authorities that high- 
ways supply the foundation for about one-seventh of the 
national economy. Regardless of the accuracy of this esti- 
mate, it can be said that perhaps no other industry per 
dollar expended has such a far-reaching and vital influence 
upon our social and economic structure. 

During 1936 highway transportation in all its phases pro- 
vided employment for one-seventh of all persons gainfully 
employed in the entire United States. Over 6,000,000 jobs 
were provided by the highway industry and other allied in- 
dustries dependent upon our highway transportation system. 

During the past fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the total 
job-site employment on highway construction supervised by 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads was 1,792,760 
man-months or the equivalent of an average full-time em- 
ployment each month of 149,400 men. The number of per- 
sons actually employed, some on a part-time basis, averaged 
approximately 209,000 individuals each month at the site of 
construction. 

However, insofar as the employment of persons on a Na- 
tion-wide scale is concerned, labor at the site of a road 
project is of no more importance than labor performed away 
from the site of the production and transportation of the 
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materials used in the construction. In fact, when direct 
labor on a project is low, the ratio of indirect labor is likely 
to be high, for in such cases a proportionately large per- 
centage of the cost of construction is used for the purchase 
and consumption of materials. No account of the accom- 
plishments of the Federal-aid highway program would be 
either true or complete without giving due consideration to 
the amount of employment created away from the site of 
highway projects. 

Furthermore, it is important to consider the amount of 
employment created as a direct consequence of the increased 
spending power which results from the payment of wages 
to persons employed both directly and indirectly on high- 
way projects. In this connection, it should be remembered 
that prevailing wages are paid on Federal-aid highway 
projects and that persons employed indirectly in connection 
therewith are also paid prevailing wages. This so-called 
secondary indirect employment accounts in no small degree 
for the consumption of materials throughout the Nation, 
thereby stimulating practically every branch of commerce 
and industry. 

Only when the amount of primary and secondary indirect 
employment is added to the amount of direct employment 
resulting from the construction of highway projects, can 
the benefits of an adequate highway program upon the 
unemployment problem be properly evaluated. 

The far-reaching effect of highway construction on em- 
ployment is illustrated by information developed by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. Nearly 4,000,000 
people normally depend quite directly on highway work for 
their livelihood. During a normal construction year large 
quantities of materials are used, over 76,000,000 tons of 
crushed stone, or nearly half of that produced by commercial 
quarries, are used in road construction; 41,000,000 tons of 
the commercial sand production are used for building high- 
ways. Road construction consumes 60,000,000 tons of 
gravel or nearly half of the commercial production. Of the 
127,000,000 barrels of cement shipped, 70,000,000 barrels 
are used for road-building operations. Asphalts and as- 
phaltic oils used in highway work amounted to 50 percent 
of the total production of 5,000,000 tons. About 15 percent 
of the total tonnage moved by railway consists of road- 
building materials and machinery. The annual expenditure 
for road-building machinery is $50,000,000. 

Since the highway-construction dollar is distributed into 
a large number of industries, it is obvious that all classes 
of employment must benefit. 

Highway employment reaches every State, county, and city 
in the land and takes the job to the worker, thus providing 
jobs for those who have dependents without disrupting 
established homes. 

Highway construction provides a ultility which is imme- 
diately available and which starts to pay returns on the 
invested funds on the day of completion. By any method 
of computation, it is self-liquidating. 

GOOD HIGHWAYS PROVIDE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A great deal has been said on the floor of this House con- 
cerning the urgent need of increased appropriations for na- 
tional defense. Big navy advocates have had their say, and 
now I would like to say something about the undisputed 
value of a Nation-wide highway system, second to none, as a 
means of national defense. It is a well-known fact that 
every branch of the United States Army is speeding up the 
addition of mechanized units. The growth of rapid, motor- 
ized fighting equipment has been phenomenal. In past 
wars several days were required to get armed forces sta- 
tioned and ready for a major offensive. In the battles that 
will be fought tomorrow, minutes will be priceless. Attack 
on the west coast will demand the certainty of being able 
to transport our armed forces from the east coast to the 
danger zone in 3 days. An enemy attack by air on any 
strategic position, with consequent disastrous bombing, will 
demand the immediate removal of ammunition and other 
supplies and mechanized fighting equipment to a place of 
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safety. There again the availability of the highway ade- 
quate to rapid transit will be a tremendous defense asset. 

Not so many days ago I saw a most enlightening picture 
in one of our newspapers. It showed a detachment of horse- 
drawn artillery which had been halted on the side of the 
road to allow the passage of a mechanized light-tank unit. 
This picture was photographed during recent French Army 
maneuvers. It symbolized a great deal for me, as it clearly 
indicated the outmoding of horse-drawn army equipment. 

While I am not one to doubt the necessity of building 
and maintaining a strong navy, second to none, and while 
I will not disagree with those Members of this body who 
claim that an aviation force, second to none, is the answer 
to our national defense problem; I do feel it my duty to 
insist that a highway system should be built in this country 
that will have no parallel elsewhere in the world in order 
that our mobile army will not find itself literally bogged 
down in future defense maneuvers. 

On April 7, 1938, the International News Service carried 
a story which I quote in part: 

With the turn of a spade near Walserberg, Reichsfuehrer Hitler 
today ceremoniously inaugurated the big public works program 
he has promised Austria. The project started by Hitler is an 
automobile road from Salzburg to Germany. It is planned within 
3 years to create a 700-mile highway stretching from the Dutch 
border to Hungary. 

It is interesting to note that one of the first moves on the 
part of the German dicfator after annexing Austria was 
the projection of a road from the Dutch border to Hungary. 
Mr. Hitler proposes to call this highway an automobile road, 
but it is not hard for any one of us to imagine the military 
Significance of such a project. 

The German Army is highly mechanized and a system of 
adequate highways is absolutely necessary to the rapid move- 
ment of Reichsfuehrer Hitler’s armed forces to danger 
zones. 

The passage of this bill will not only provide adequate 
highways for peace-time travel, for business, and pleasure, 
but it will also be a big step forward in adequate national 
defense. 4 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, having fol- 
lowed this legislation as long as I have been here, which is a 
little over a year, I would like to pay a tribute to the chair- 
man of this committee, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTWRIGHT] for the untiring effort he has put forth in 
formulating the measure, and also compliment the com- 
mittee on the series of hearings they held in the prepara- 
tion of this bill, giving full time to both the proponents and 
the opponents of the legislation. 

As far as Minnesota is concerned, and I believe this is true 
of the people generally in the States, both conservatives and 
progressives, this is the type of public spending that the peo- 
ple want; that is, regarding unemployment as a national 
debit to be entered on a separate set of books in the emer- 
gency bracket by the Federal Government. Unemployment 
would be set up as a debit and as against that you would 
set up useful public works, works which when completed 
would be a net aggregate result, increasing the natural re- 
sources of the country. 

The amount that is spent per year under this bill is 
$238,000,000. I believe this program can well be justified if 
considered as a part of the national recovery program. I 
believe that when the taxpayers view a public work, if the 
realization is brought to them that if this work had not been 
done by the Federal Government or done by a matched 
proposition with the Federal Government and the State, the 
local taxpayers would have had to pay for it eventually 
themselves, they would support public works of this kind: 

In the State of Minnesota we take a common-sense atti- 
tude of programming our public works into the future to 
meet the valleys of future depressions and business lay-offs, 
and we feel, and we know practically, that this bill will put 
10,000 men to work every year under the Minnesota High- 
way Department, creating and building feeder roads, State- 
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aid roads, and Federal-aid highways in the State of Minne- 
sota. 

We also regard with approbation the $50,000,000 authori- 
gation in this bill for railroad grade crossing separation 
work. We happen in Minnesota to be the laboratory of the 
railroads in high-speed trains. The first fast train in Amer- 
ica was the Burlington Zephyr that cut the running time 
33 percent between Chicago and Minneapolis. 

That train hits as high as 100 miles an hour between 
Minneapolis and Chicago. We not only have the Zephyr, 
but we have the Milwaukee Railroad Hiawatha, and it makes 
the 409-mile run from Minneapolis to Chicago in 7 hours. 
We also have the “400” on the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad and the Rock Island Rocket. When you take a 
fast train going 100 miles per hour or 90 miles per hour 
on its roadbed, and add that to a 70-mile-an-hour automo- 
bile, you have a result. You are going to have death and 
human bodies scattered all over the landscape, and that has 
already happened. If the railroads are going to expand 
in the field of fast-driving equipment, then the Federal 
Government and the States and the local municipalities 
must adopt a safety program. You cannot have a combina- 
tion of a highway teeming with traffic crossing the railroad 
right-of-way where trains are going to bear down at a 
speed of 100 miles an hour, and I think it would be a sen- 
sible proposition for this House if we were to take the figure 
of $350,000,000, which is about the average of the taxes 
received from gasoline, oils, automobile, and rubber acces- 
sories for automobiles, and subtract from that the sum of 
$238,000,000, and. take the remaining $112,000,000 and add 
it to the $50,000,000 for grade crossing separation work. It 
would be the sensible thing to do, because that is a program 
that has to be met in the United States, and it probably is 
not fair to saddle the cost entirely on the railroads. There 
should be some sort of a compromise program worked out 
to remedy the death angle at crossings where populous high- 
ways cross railway rights-of-way. 

Another thing we view with approbation in Minnesota 
is the fact that this will open the northern part of our 
State to tourist traffic. We have over 11,000 lakes. That 
section of our State is the playground of America in the 
summertime, but in that north country we have had trouble 
financing by State taxes on automobiles the cost of con- 
structing roads into the Arrowhead country, and other 
parts of northern Minnesota; and we know that this pro- 
gram carefully planned as it is, under the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, participated in by the Minnesota State Highway 
Department development under Commissioner Elsberg, is 
going to give the residents of the northern part of our 
State access to markets and the tourists of the United States 
access to lakes, both of which are highly desirable. 

In general, on this program it has been figured out on a 
basis of $100,000,000 estimate, studied by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, that the return from this 1 year’s spend- 
ing under the Hayden-Cartwright bill to private business 
on $238,000,000 invested is $1,064,000,000, spent in the various 
industries in the following break-down. Taking $100,000,000 
as a base out of the Hayden-Cartwright Act, transportation 
would receive $66,710,000 and 45,605 man-years of employ- 
ment per year. Building and equipment would receive 
$50,011,200, with 46,690 man-years of employment per year; 
quarrying would receive $25,212,600, with 30,838 man-years 
of employment; insurance and taxes, $22,773,800, with 12,- 
880 man-years of employment per year; cement, $16,730,000, 
with 17,115 man-years of employment; iron and steel, $16- 
730,000, with 17,150 man-years of employment; petroleum 
products, $8,926,000, with 6,300 man-years of employment; 
agricultural. products, $2,390,850, with 5,145 man-years of 
employment; coal and coke products, $8,941,000, with 9,485 
man-years of employment; manufacturing, $5,468,000, with 
5,390 man-years of employment; the retail trade, $8,170,750, 
with 7,840 man-years of employment; and, last, wholesale 
trade, $2,685,900, with 1,960 man-years of employment. So 
that it will be seen that the whole program not only pro- 
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vides an outlet for unemployment, and that it is a great 
program in that respect, but it also stimulates private in- 
dustry and private business. That is, you do not merely 
spend a dollar just once for relief, but it is snowballed and 
it spends itself time and time again. The products of in- 
dustry are used in the program and fit in with a true labor 
set-up in meeting the unemployment hazards, and the result 
is that this committee has reported out a bill unanimously 
that is probably one of the finest, best-considered pieces of 
legislation this Congress will have to vote on. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 10 minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to be almost 
& unanimous agreement that this is a good bill. I am heart- 
ily in favor of a large road-building program. I believe 
that road building is a national problem as well as a State 
and local problem, and I think the principle is absolutely 
right of the Federal Government appropriating funds to help 
establish and maintain a good road system throughout the 
country. However, I do not quite agree with the Committee 
in rewriting or amending section 12 of the Highway Act. It 
seems to me that that section establishes a principle which I 
do not believe should be established. The section provides 
that every cent of revenue taken in by any State in the 
Union in gasoline taxes, license fees, registration fees, or 
any other tax that is levied on automobile users for the use 
of automobiles, shall be used only for road construction, 
road maintenance, or the administration of the roads. 

I think that is wrong in principle. In the first place I do 
not think there is a member of the committee who can 
point to any Federal statute which, in effect, tells a State 
what the State may tax and what the proceeds of the tax 
shall be applied to. I do not know of any other tax levied 
by the Federal Government with the restriction that the 
revenue derived from the tax shall be devoted to one specific 
purpose. For this reason I think it is wrong in principle so 
far as the United States Government is concerned to at- 
tempt to say to the different States of the Union that any 
proceeds derived from certain taxes shall be used for cer- 
tain purposes only. It seems to me that by doing this the 
Federal Government is taking from the States an inherent 
constitutional right to levy taxes as they see fit and to use 
the proceeds for the purposes they desire. Let me refer to 
an instance that occurred in my own State of Pennsylvania. 
A few years ago the gasoline tax was 3 cents a gallon, and 
every cent of the money derived from this tax was used for 
purposes of road construction and maintenance. The State 
needed for relief purposes $5,000,000 a month, but the legis- 
lature did not know where to turn to get the additional 
money. They did not want to tax business more than it 
was then taxed, because it was taxed fairly heavily, and 
they could not find any items of luxury that they might tax 
or any. other excise taxes they could levy. It was decided to 
levy an additional 1 cent a gallon on gasoline, making the 
gasoline tax 4 cents a gallon; and that act specifically stated 
that all the revenue derived from this additional 1 cent a 
gallon tax should be used for relief purposes only. 

The way section 12 of the pending bill is now written, 
should the same situation occur in any other State of the 
Union, a situation where they desperately needed funds for 
some purpose, they could not turn to the gasoline tax. I 
repeat, it is not fair for the United States Government to 
shut off a source of revenue to the 48 States of the Union. 
If a State wants to levy a 7-cent tax on gasoline and use 
part of the tax for road purposes and part for some other 
purposes on a ratio definitely established by law, I say 
that is the constitutional right of that State; and the Fed- 
eral Government should not interfere. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean to tell us that 
this bill provides that the Federal Government shall direct 
the States to use all of their automobile taxes for the pur- 
pose of matching Federal aid? 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Absolutely; that is exactly what the 
act provides in section 12. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand the road bill it requires 
the States to match the Federal-aid money with this tax; 
that if it does not match Federal aid, of course, it does not 
get the Federal money. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If that were the provision of section 
12 I would be perfectly satisfied and would not be stand- 
ing here now; but I am afraid the gentleman understands 
the bill as do most of the Members of the House. The bill, 
however, does not so provide. On the contrary, it speci- 
fically states that the law of the States receiving this aid 
shall provide that every cent of revenue taken in from 
automobile license fees, registration fees, gasoline tax, or 
other special automobile tax shall be used only for road con- 
struction and road maintenance. If the automobile users 
want to go on that basis, there are many other items of 
expense caused by the automobile, the cost of which the 
automobile should bear. For instance, under this bill we 
appropriate a good deal of money for the District of Colum- 
bia and the city of Washington. Under this bill any money 
that the District of Columbia gets from the Federal Govern- 
ment can be used only for road purposes. They will not be 
able to use it to pay the cost of putting up traffic lights; 
they will not be able to use it to pay the cost of traffic 
policemen; they will not be able to use it to pay the cost 
of traffic courts. - Every Member of Congress knows, how- 
ever, that if it were not for the automobile cases in our 
courts we could do away with about one-half of the judges 
we now have. The States have to pay the salaries of these 
judges who are sitting hour after hour by the hundreds, in 
my State particularly, using their time to hear these auto- 
mobile cases, negligence cases, traffic violations, and many 
other cases involving automobiles. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am very much interested in what 
the gentleman has said. It happens to apply to my State, 
Nebraska. Does the gentleman propose to introduce an 
amendment to correct this situation to which he is address- 
ing himself? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I have drawn a tentative amend- 
ment which will, I think, correct the fault in the section 
as I view it. I expect to offer it when the bill is read under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will be to change the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee so as to make it read as the law now reads; is that 
correct? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. No; that will not be the effect of 
the amendment I propose to offer. My amendment would 
permit the States to levy taxes on gasoline and on auto- 
mobiles. 

If it is specifically stated in the act of the State that 
the revenues shall be used for certain definite purposes, then 
they should not be penalized insofar as Federal aid is con- 
cerned. In other words, if a State passed an act levying 
an additional tax on gasoline and specifically provided in 
the act that the revenue derived from that tax would be 
used for, say, relief, or to retire some particular bond issue 
or for some other definite specific purpose, even to pay for 
flood control or something like that, then the State should 
not be penalized insofar as receiving Federal aid for high- 
ways is concerned. I think it would be a fair amendment. 
In other words, there would be no diversion of funds re- 
ceived from the automobile public for road purposes. The 
public would thoroughly understand that the additional 
tax was for a different purpose and there would be no 
diversion of road funds. 

I do not think it is a right principle that the Federal 
Government can say to the different States in the Union 
that revenues from a particular tax shall be used for only 
one purpose and I will ask if any Member can tell me of 
any other act of that kind. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. How about States such as the State of 
Missouri? We passed two constitutional amendments, one 
providing for a $65,000,000 bond issue for roads, the other 
providing for a $75,000,000 bond issue for roads, the amend- 
ments specifically providing in both instances that the 
money collected from gasoline and automobile taxes must be 
used solely for the construction and maintenance of roads. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Insofar as that provision of the law 
is concerned, the State from which the gentleman comes 
would not be penalized under this act. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It cannot be, because the State cannot 
divert a dollar under existing conditions. It is so provided 
in the constitution of the State. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. But if the finances of the State from 
which the gentleman comes would get in a precarious posi- 
tion and it was found necessary to levy a half-cent addi- 
tional tax on gasoline or increase the license fees of operators 
or the registration fees, any funds derived from that source 
must also be diverted to road purposes or the State would 
be penalized by the Government insofar as governmental aid 
to road construction is concerned. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The State legislature has no power to do 
what the gentleman states, because the constitution specifi- 
cally provides that until the bond issues are retired all money 
collected must be used for the maintenance and construction 
of roads. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman did not follow me. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; I did. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In case the legislature of the gentle- 
man’s State decided to levy an additional tax on automobile 
users and to use that money for some other purpose, then 
his State would lose the benefit of two-thirds of the Federal 
aid. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But Iam telling the gentleman the legis- 
lature of my State cannot do that in view of the provisions 
of the constitution. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman’s State is in a some- 
what different position than the other 47 States of the 
Union. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
who just preceded me has raised an interesting point. I have 
not had time to study it, but I think we ought to look into 
section 12 very carefully. I wish now to expand on a mat- 
ter which I broached a moment ago when the gentleman 
from Iowa had the floor. 

We have all noticed the appalling toll of life which our 
highways are taking annually. Nearly 40,000 are killed every 
year on our highways and roads. The responsibility for 
building these highways is a State and National responsi- 
bility. I think the responsibility of eliminating this tragic 
loss of life is also a dual responsibility. It may be that the 
local courts are a little slack in the enforcement of traffic 
laws, and, perhaps, in that respect are partly to blame for 
this increasing loss, but not entirely to blame. 

The fact that we have failed to build our roads in keep- 
ing with the marvelous improvement in our automobiles, 
which engineering improvement has enabled traffic to speed 
up greatly, means that the engineers must now do something 
by way of widening and straightening highways and lessen- 
ing grades in order to help eliminate that risk. Engineering, 
then, is one of the three E’s of traffic safety, along with edu- 
cation and enforcement. We must combat the engineering 
of greater speed in cars with the engineering of greater 
safety in highway construction. 

There is another phase, which probably is a local matter, 
in this threefold problem of greater traffic safety, and I refer 
to the education of the traveling public so that there may be 
fewer fatalities. I am inclined to favor the distribution of 
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Government bulletins. I notice that some of these Govern- 
ment publications, especially one entitled “Drive Safely,” put 
out by the Department of Agriculture, include instructions 
in traffic regulations. As a school teacher I have seen fit to 
supply the school people of my State with literature of this 
sort in an attempt to improve conditions on our highways. 
Educational bulletins are issued for that purpose, and there 
is also the possibility of visual education through films and 
the like. I recommend to the schools a film entitled “Speak- 
ing of Safety.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard Members say today that we 
must not let down on this road-building program. They 
have stated that we must not curtail the fine work so nobly 
begun some years ago. To all this I agree. From the ex- 
pression of some, I fear that those gentlemen have put this 
need too much on the basis of furnishing employment at this 
time when we certainly do need employment for our popula- 
tion. In my judgment, highway building and their proper 
use are the best means of wealth production I know of. You 
who have studied history will recall that many years ago, 
arid especially in other lands, when famine occurred, there 
might be an abundance in one part of the country and people 
were starving in another part of the country, due to the fact 
there were no means of getting the foodstuffs from one sec- 
tion to the other. There were no means of transportation. 

May I say it is just as important to get foodstuffs from the 
farms to the consumers as it is to grow the same foodstuffs 
on the farm. It is just as much “production of wealth” in 
an economic sense to transfer such food from where it is 
not needed to where it is needed as it is to produce it in the 
first place. Considered in this light, good highways are just 
as truly means for the production of wealth as are mines 
and factories. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. I take it from what the gentleman has stated 
that he is an advocate of this particular piece of proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Yes; I am in favor of high- 
way building and improvement in general. 

Mr. LEAVY. Soam I. The gentleman’s record here indi- 
cates he is one who has been constructive and has favored 
legislation national in its scope, of a liberal and beneficial 
nature, particularly legislation involving the great western 
region. However, there is in this bill language in section 12 
that has just been referred to by the gentleman and others 
which deserves the careful thought and consideration of 
every Member of the House, because it contains within it, in 
my judgment, the possibility of taking away from the States 
entirely the matter of regulating their own tax programs, 
even though it be only in part. It is a surrender by the 
States of the right to direct the expenditure of their own 
tax money, 

Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona. I am alarmed to hear the 
gentleman say that. I shall gladly join with Members in a 
modification of that section. y 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, this is legislation upon 
which we can all agree, but I am disappointed in the amount 
that has been allocated to the construction and maintenance 
of secondary roads. I note the bill carries $25,000,000 for 
what is usually referred to as farm-to-market roads. That is 
less than 10 percent of the total. It seems to me an effort 
should be made to increase that amount very materially. 
This sum will amount to only about $500,000 per State, which 
is only a drop in the bucket. We have had a lot of main- 
road construction in the last 10 or 15 years, but the farm- 
to-market roads have been allowed to fall into a bad state of 
repair. Will the chairman of the Committee on Roads ex- 
plain why a larger amount was not allocated for this par- 
ticular line of work? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. The question was discussed, and a 
number of the members of the committee wanted to increase 
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the amount. Personally, I should like to see it $100,000,000; 
but in view of the fact the W. P. A. has been spending be- 
tween $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 for farm-to-market 
roads, it was decided we would just ask for the same amount 
we put in the bill of 1936. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In what condition will it leave the sec- 
ondary roads if the anticipated appropriation for W. P. A. 
is not made? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. The gentleman can see what the 
situation will be. Of course, the chances are the appro- 
priation for W. P. A. will be made and that they will use 
relief money for farm-to-market roads. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, the gentleman says the ap- 
propriation is going to be made. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I do not say it will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I presume that will depend on how much 
“pork” they put into it; but in the event the appropriation 
is not made, where will it leave our secondary roads? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. It will leave them without as much 
farm-to-market road money as we would like to have. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why not fix the amount they should 
have in this bill and then deduct that from what it is 
proposed to give W. P. A.? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. The chances are we will still be in 
session. We thought that, in all due deference to the 
W. P. A. authorities, it is best just to be fair about it. Of 
course, what we have been fighting for for years is to be 
recognized through the Federal Bureau of Roads for farm- 
to-market roads. We got that recognition in 1936. We 
want to keep that recognition and not let it be absorbed by 
W. P. A. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lorn], on the gentle- 
man’s side of the aisle, are some of the Members who agreed 
to this after considerable discussion of the proposition, and 
they have been very enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN, May I say to my colleague from Minnesota 
that we recognize he has long been fighting for farm-to- 
market roads, but I should like to call attention to the fact 
our chairman and every member of our committee has been 
fighting the same way. We endeavored to increase the 
amount, but because of certain extenuating circumstances 
we left it as it was a year ago. Remember, you did not get 
anything at all in Minnesota a year ago but you are going 
to get $677,000 out of this money for Minnesota. You have 
4,000 miles of gravel roads in your State. If the gentleman 
will take the hearings and turn to page 251 he will find there 
very interesting information from the Minnesota Highway 
Department. The gentleman is interested in the price of 
bituminous roads, Experts in Minnesota tell us they can 
build bituminous roads in Minnesota for $2,000 to $3,000 a 
mile. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was not my intention we should build 
bituminous roads out to the farms but rather that we should 
give the roads a good heavy coat of gravel, which would give 
year-round service. 

Mr. STEFAN. May I ask my colleague if he will support 
me when I offer an amendment? It is not so serious now to 
increase this particular bill, but it is necessary, perhaps, to 
earmark some of the relief money as additional funds for 
farm-to-market roads. I want the gentleman to support me 
and other members of the committee in an attempt to safe- 
guard what we have in this bill for farm-to-market roads 
by agreeing to an amendment seeing to it there is no diver- 
sion of those funds, so this $25,000,000 will be exclusively for 
farm-to-market roads. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Another phase of this matter I should 
like to discuss is the feed and seed loans that are being held 
by the Government against the farmers in all sections of 
the country. Why can we not use this appropriation as a 
medium for allowing those who owe on seed and feed loans 
to work out their obligations on these secondary roads. In 
that way we will kill two birds with one stone, we would 
liquidate the indebtedness and at the same time secure 
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much-needed work on roads that have been badly neglected 
for many, many years. LApplause.] 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Roads Committee of the House I have been very much inter- 
ested in this legislation, and am anxious to see this bill passed. 
In view of the distress that exists throughout this Nation, and 
for other reasons, it is wise to continue a national highway 
program. There is no other character of work that I can 
conceive of in which the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate that affords so many benefits to the people of this Na- 
tion as a whole as that done in the construction of highways. 

Approximately 30,000,000 automobiles are in use on our 
highways. There are possibly two drivers to each car. 
Therefore, 60,000,000 persons in the United States are mak- 
ing use of the highways by motor power. Taking into con- 
sideration this large number of users and the need from the 
standpoint of the Federal Government for maintaining 
highways, the program for new construction must not be 
lessened. The curtailment of this program now, if this Con- 
gress should fail to authorize appropriations and to enact 
legislation that would carry on and continue construction 
would mean that we would fall further behind. Motor traffic 
is increasing rapidly. Better construction and a much higher 
type of road are absolutely essential and we cannot turn 
backward in the building of roads. The motorists’ bill is 
reaching stupendous sums. Last year the taxes exacted from 
motorists by both the Federal and State Governments reached 
a total in excess of one and a half billion dollars. This is 
the amount of taxes the motorist is paying for maintaining 
these highways and the construction of new ones. The Fed- 
eral Government takes from the motorist annually taxes 
in the amount of three-hundred-and-thirty-odd million dol- 
lars, and this money, every dollar of it, ought to be returned 
to the highways in a Federal program of this character. 

There is another thing we ought to consider. If we fail to 
pass a bill authorizing a highway program of this character, 
we are going to take off of the employment rolls of this Na- 
tion and place on the relief rolls additional numbers that 
must be taken care of by relief appropriations. 

The Federal Bureau of Roads, in my judgment, is one of 
the most efficient bureaus of the Federal Government. It is 
operated with greater efficiency, possibly, and certainly with 
equal efficiency to any other bureau or governmental agency 
and therefore it should have our cooperation. The Chief 
of the Bureau testified at the hearings that approximately 
75 to 80 percent of every dollar expended by Federal highway 
appropriations of this character for the highest type of roads 
actually goes into labor, either direct or indirect, and a 
higher percent for other classes of roads, and with the situ- 
ation that faces us with respect to unemployment, it is one 
of the best things the Government can do to provide jobs that 
will produce something of value to our national wealth. 

I hope and believe when this bill has been passed it will 
be approved by the President. I did not disagree with the 
President when he took the position that we ought to balance 
the Budget and that we ought to make some curtailment 
in Federal expenditures. We all know governmental expendi- 
tures must in some way be reduced, and we may find it 
necessary to reduce appropriations not only for highways 
but for many other purposes. I thought it a mistake not 
to include many other items whenever we really enter into 
a Budget balancing program cutting the expenditures for 
roads alone will not be sufficient to make a substantial re- 
duction in expenditures. We will have to go much further 
than that, and I believe the President will agree with the 
Congress in the enactment of this law. 

The President has always been an advocate of this method 
of creating work and in the construction of highways. He 
very ably expressed his views in this respect long before 
he became President of the United States, and I call your 
attention to his remarks in his address as Governor of the 
State of New York to the State legislature in February 1932. 
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He said: 


The most important action which you have taken with respect 
to the executive budget is in connection with the construction 
and reconstruction of highways. I submitted to your honorable 
bodies recommendations totaling $39,842,000 for proposed con- 
struction and reconstruction and maintenance of highways and 
bridges. You have cut from this amount almost one-third, $11,- 
338,000. This cut— 


This is the President talking, then Governor of New York— 


This cut will result in reducing the number of men employed 
in highway construction work by 13,345. 

If it would reduce it that much at that time in the State 
of New York, what will it do if we curtail the program 
throughout the Nation in this time when we are trying to 
find a way to give men employment? 

Let me read you the next paragraph: 

Last September your honorable bodies cooperated with the 
Governor in appropriating $20,000,000 in a bill which set forth the 
definite principle that half must be spent on work projects. We 
could not find a worse time than the present in which to re- 
pudiate the sound and humane policy of doing everything we can 
to provide honest work for honest citizens who want to do con- 
structive work. 

And I believe conditions today not only justify but make 
necessary our continuing national highway construction. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAINES. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s remarks, and I know he has always been a friend 
of legislation of this sort, but in defense of the statement 
made by the President, and, of course, I am not authorized 
to speak for him, however, I think the President made his 
recommendation to Congress at a time when there was 
great clamor throughout the Nation for a balanced budget, 
and at a time when we thought we were on the upward grade 
and would not have this need and there would not be as 
much unemployment as now obtains. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Yes; I think the gentleman is correct, 
and I thank him for that observation. I trust that is the 
sentiment both in Congress and with the Chief Executive, 
The excerpts I am reading are such a splendid endorsement 
of a road program that I want to read it into the Recorp. 
They express my sentiments regarding the pending measure, 
so, if I may be permitted to do so, I shall continue tha 
quotation: 

The money, if appropriated and sent in the regular and orderly 
program of the Department of Public Roads, will be spent care- 
fully and efficiently, so that the State will get 100 cents of value 
for each dollar expended; but when spent in emergency relief the 
State receives either only a small percentage or absolutely nothing 
for its money. It is not humane, just, nor decent to turn thou- 
sands of our citizens out of employment where they can make an 


honest living and then later try to take care of them as objects 
of charity. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the statement made then and 
which I have just quoted may well apply to our present sit- 
uation. Every man taken off the construction work on 
highways, if we fail to provide a highway program of this 
kind, will add to the ranks of unemployed and would have 
to be relieved by general appropriations for emergency 
relief. 

I believe it much better to build roads under the super- 
vision of the Bureau established for that purpose. Jobs are 
needed and roads are needed. By the enactment of this bill 
we supply both, and I am sure conditions more than war- 
rant the passage of this measure. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lorn]. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see the harmony 
there is here about this important highway bill. I am glad 
that I can, with only a few exceptions, subscribe to this bill. 
There are a few things in it I wish were different, but I am 
going along with it all the same. A question has been 


raised about section 12, and the diversion of money. In the 
State of New York we have for the last 5 years diverted an 
amount of money from our gasoline and registration funds 
about equal to the total gasoline tax that we have collected. 
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This is a condition that to my mind should not exist. The 
law of the State of New York provides that all of the money 
received from gasoline tax and registration fees shall go 
for the construction of highways. Yet, regardless of that, 
the Governor of our State has seen fit to divert an amount 
equal to nearly all of the gasoline tax money that we receive. 
Section 12 will provide that the money must be used for 
highway purposes. I am for section 12. The automobile 
owner has been an easy place to get money and when we 
have wanted a tax for this, that, or the other purpose we 
have said, raise the gasoline tax a little, and the motorist 
has been the man who has paid the highest tax of any 
one in our taxpaying system. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LORD. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. In respect to section 12, does 
not the gentleman think that the State itself should deter- 
mine what this money, raised by taxation, shall be spent 
for, rather than that the Congress should tell the State what 
it could tax and for what purpose? Does the gentleman 
not think that State rights enter into the picture? 

Mr. LORD. In reply to that, under certain circumstances 
the States are allocated a certain amount of money from 
the Federal Government. If the States comply with the 
terms of the Federal Government, they can receive the 
money. If they do not want to comply with those terms, 
they do not receive the money. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. In the State of Nebraska we 
passed a law in 1936 which allowed a certain percentage of 
the gasoline tax to be used for old-age assistance. If sec- 
tion 12 remains as it is, Nebraska will lose two-thirds of its 
Federal contribution. 

Mr. LORD. I assume that they could raise this in some 
other way, because they need the roads in Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Does the gentleman think it 
is within the jurisdiction of Congress to tell the States what 
they must do with respect to these tax matters? 

Mr. LORD. I am not suggesting that the Congress tell a 
State what to do in this matter of collecting money for the 
needy. 

This legislation provides that if the States comply with 
certain conditions they can draw so much Federal money for 
the building of highways. In the State of New York we col- 
lect taxes on gasoline, we collect registration fees and other 
taxes on automobiles, money that is supposed to go for the 
construction of highways. We have not had money to build 
new highways and have hardly had enough to do more than 
maintain the roads because a great deal of money was di- 
verted. Now, if this diversion can be stopped in the State 
of New York I want it stopped. I want to build highways, 
I think it is the right principle for the Federal Government 
if it allocates money to the State of New York for highway 
purposes under certain conditions to see that the State of 
New York complies with those conditions or does not get the 
money, that the money it raises for highway purposes be 
used for highway purposes. I believe this is good legislation. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LORD. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. I want to follow up what the gentleman 
from Nebraska has mentioned. I am for this legislation, I 
think most of us are; but I think section 12 contains most 
dangerous implications in the matter of States’ rights. We 
who have been liberal and we who have been strict in the 
matter of construing that find before us a bill with a provi- 
sion that the Secretary of Agriculture shall interpret State 
laws and say whether the State is complying. If in his 
judgment and interpretation they have not complied they 
shall be penalized to the extent of two-thirds of the contri- 
bution; in other werds, the Federal Government is going to 
take the position of saying to the 48 States, “You can levy 
a tax in a certain way and use it in a certain manner, other- 
wise you will be discriminated against.” Does not the gen- 
tleman think this a rather dangerous precedent? 

LXXXIII— 400 
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I want to support this legislation. I am afraid, however, 
that I cannot if section 12 remains as it now reads. 

Mr. LORD. I want to see this money used for highway 
purposes, and that is what the bill provides. 

Mr. LEAVY. But it goes much further; it says to the 
legislatures of the 48 States that they cannot pass the type 
of tax law they want to; that unless they pass the type of 
tax law the Federal Government wants they will be penalized. 
That is what this language means. 

Mr. LORD. This money is only a present. The State 
does not have to accept the present if it does not want to. 

Mr. LEAVY. I do not think it is a present. 

Mr. LORD, We would have been much better off with- 
out this Federal law, so far as my State is concerned; because 
we are paying 30 percent of the total to get back the little 
that we do. If the whole law were repealed, so far as we are 
concerned, we would be better off. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LORD. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Thought should be given to the fact 
that the gasoline taxes collected by the States are in lieu 
of tolls for the use of the highways. It is inequitable for 
one State to expect the citizens of another State to maintain 
its institutions. If toll were being collected for the use of the 
highway, it could be logically expected that the toll would be 
used for the maintenance of the highway. We collect gaso- 
line taxes in lieu of tolls. The Federal Government must 
supervise this. Otherwise, the tourists from Michigan who 
travel in Florida or the citizens of Florida who travel in 
Michigan would be maintaining the purely local institutions 
which are the primary obligations of the people of the re- 
spective States in which they reside. It is for this purpose 
and this reason that the Federal Government has stepped in, 
We are trying to regulate some of the abuses which the col- 
lection of what amounts to virtually a toll has given rise to. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, what I principally want to 
talk about is the farm-to-market roads. In 1937 and 1938 
we had $25,000,000 each year for the construction of farm- 
to-market roads. We have constructed our main thorough- 
fares, but the farmers have been left out during all these 
years. The amount authorized in the pending bill is not as 
much as it should be; but it is a start, and I hope it will 
increase. We have not had any too satisfactory results in 
constructing these roads in my section. The money has 
gone for bridges and for expensive construction. They have 
gone in for what might be called main thoroughfares. The 
little real farm-to-market roads have been untouched, the 
road to the little old farmer up in the hills. That is the 
road I want to see built, and I hope we are going to have a 
greater appropriation for this work and that it will be used 
for the real farm-to-market roads. 

It is said that the W. P. A. is building some of these roads, 
and this is the fact. I think this year $415,000,000 is being 
expended for roads under W. P. A., and still we have only 
some $238,000,000 in our regular appropriation. 

The W. P. A. has done fairly good work, but it has not 
accomplished as much as it should have accomplished. I 
believe the Works Progress Administration funds should be 
turned back to the local communities, which have all the 
machinery and all the knowledge to build highways, and with 
one-half of the money the W. P. A. is using today we could 
build more roads and take care of all the people who need 
jobs. It has been stated that W. P. A. men only lean on 
their shovels. That is all right when they have good strong 
shovel handles, but the shovel handles are bending some. It 
is about time to start putting this on a business basis. If 
we would turn one-half of the money we are putting into 
the W. P. A. over to the communities, in which men are 
elected who understand road building and could do this work 
the way it should be done, we would get more good roads, we 
would take care of our unemployment, and it would result 
in saving the Government one-half of the money it is now 
expending for this purpose. 

Many of my colleagues have mentioned our great chair- 
man, and I cannot refrain from mentioning him also. We 
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have a wonderful Roads Committee. Sometimes all the mem- 
bers do not agree. But the chairman of the Committee on 
Roads has done a great deal to have the highway appropria- 
tion continued for the years 1940 and 1941. May I say to 
the House that we have no better man in the Congress. 
There is not a Member who take more interest in his work 
or who does more to carry on that good work and to see that 
the committee members are dealt with fairly than does WIL- 
BURN CARTWRIGHT. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN]. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Roads, I want to add my endorsement to the 
pending bill. I also want to take this opportunity of saying 
that under the efficient and able leadership of our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTWRIGHT], the country has been given a progressive road- 
building program, and that it owes a debt of gratitude to the 
splendid leadership of that gentleman. 

I expect to vote for this bill, but if I had had the whole 
say with reference to the writing of the bill I would have 
changed some of the provisions as they now stand. In my 
limited time I want to say a few words about the secondary 
and farm-to-market roads provided for in the bill. This 
subject has already been ably discussed by my colleague 
and committee member from New York [Mr. Lorp] and by 
the able gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], but 
I would like to supplement their remarks by calling your 
attention to a few things we have been doing in the way of 
road building in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, up to this time we have been devoting 
most of our money and energies, and properly so, to the 
building of primary and Federal highways. We all realize 
that we cannot have a great road system unless we have a 
system of primary and Federal roads connecting our 
large cities and towns and passing through our more 
populous regions. However, I think we have in the 
past overemphasized the importance of primary roads 
and have too long concentrated upon their expansion 
and development without giving due consideration to 
the construction of other types of roads. I believe the 
time has now come when we ought to give more attention 
to the secondary or farm-to-market roads of the country. 
We have talked for a great many years about lifting the 
farmers of our country out of the mud and of giving our 
people in our rural sections the benefits of good road facil- 
ities now enjoyed by our urban and city dwellers. You can 
never lift the farmer out of the mud and improve his con- 
dition in life until you build adequate secondary or farm- 
to-market roads to give him an outlet and connect him with 
our primary roads. The greatest need of our country today 
is this particular type of road. 

My distinguished colleague from Arkansas [Mr. McCret- 
LAN] pointed out to you a few minutes ago the importance 
of motor transportation in the age in which we live. There 
is no doubt but that we are dependent upon motor transpor- 
tation as never before in our history. The farmer who 
lives only a few miles from a primary road is absolutely 
helpless when it comes to getting from his home to the 
primary road; when it comes to conveying his family to 
town, to the church, to the school, or to other places where 
the farmer of necessity must go. It has been suggested by 
my distinguished colleague from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson] 
that the doctor must also go to the home of the farmer as 
well as to his friend who lives in the village or in the town. 

For the first time in its history this Congress in 1936 au- 
thorized and appropriated a liberal sum of money for this 
purpose and enabled the several States, in cooperation with 
the Federal Government, to embark upon such a program. 
At the same session of Congress we authorized an expenditure 
of money for rural electrification, with a view to bettering 
the condition and well-being of the people who live on the 
farm. I do not think this Congress ever took two more 
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progressive steps, so far as actual help to the farmers of this 
country is concerned. When a lot of us get back to our 
districts we talk about helping the country people, pulling 
the farmer out of the mud and giving him equal advantages 
with his town neighbor, but when we get here and begin 
to consider proposed legislation we often forget all about the 
needs of the farmer and the man who lives on the back 
road without adequate means of transportation to get to 
the market or to other places to which he must go. If I 
had my way about this bill, I would appropriate $50,000,000 
for secondary and farm-to-market roads instead of $25,- 
000,000. -Nothing short of an honest-to-goodness farm-to- 
market program will help the farmers of this country in 
their present dilemma. ; 

Only a few years ago the boys of our country did not 
want to live on the farm because they felt that conditions 
of life there were not conducive to happiness and content- 
ment, and those same conditions exist to a large degree today. 
They had no means of getting anywhere except to drag 
through the mud until they got to a primary road. They 
had no rural delivery service and were compelled to wait 
for their mail and communications with the outside world. 
If they taxed themselves for consolidated schools, better 
educational facilities, they could not transport their children 
to these schools because there were no roads for that pur- 
pose. It is common knowledge that electric light and tele- 
phone lines are seldom strung except along good highways. 

Mr. Chairman, if we will give the farmers of this country 
farm-to-market and secondary roads and enable them to 
move from their farms to the village and city, we will find 
that our rural sections will become more attractive to the 
young people of our country. What does it take to make 
a rural community attractive? 

Let me call your attention to a few things that are neces- 
sary. First, we must provide rural delivery. You cannot 
have your newspapers and mail brought to your gate or 
door until you have a road for the postman to drive over. 
You can never have any expansion of Rural Delivery Service 
until you provide adequate roads for that purpose. Down 
in my section of the country we have consolidated school 
districts where a great many rural school districts can 
consolidate under our State law and maintain first-class 
high and grade schools. 

Under this system we may transport our pupils to these 
schools, but you cannot send busses out into the rural parts 
of a school district and bring the country boys and girls 
to these schools unless you have an all-weather, surfaced 
road for that purpose. The only way we will ever get such 
roads is to appropriate money to be matched by the States 
to build farm-to-market and secondary roads. When you 
build these roads and bring adequate educational facilities 
to our rural sections, when you bring the farmer his mail, 
when we have rural electrification, and the farmer has elec- 
tricity to provide comfort and lessen the drudgery in the 
home and on the farm, then the rural sections of our coun- 
try will be the most attractive places in which people will 
want to live. x 

I hope that instead of being satisfied with $25,000,000 for 
this purpose it will be the policy not only of this commit- 
tee but of the Congress to increase the amount from year 
to year to the point where we will be able to do justice to 
the people of this country who live in the rural sections and 
who do not have the advantages that come from well-con- 
structed roads. I appreciate what the W. P. A. has done 
in this respect, but may I say that the hearings before our 
committee this year revealed the fact that the type of farm- 
to-market and secondary roads built by the W. P, A. is in- 
ferior to the type of secondary and farm-to-market roads 
built under our State highway commissions under the su- 
pervision of the Bureau of Roads here in Washington. [Ap- 
plause.] - 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] such time as he may 
desire. 


1938 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, in the spring of 1934 I in- 
troduced a bill providing for the building of a system of na- 
tional highways. That bill provided for the construction of 
16 wide, straight, and durable roads serving every section of 
the United States. The idea was not original with me. Sen- 
ator TowNnsEND sponsored a similar plan back in 1921. Many 
substantial citizens of the Nation, including the Hearst news- 
papers, had been advocating such a program since then. 
The Hearst papers pointed out the feasibility of the idea as 
well as the desirability of this method of creating employ- 
ment. 

Although much money has been spent on road building 
during the past years and much good accomplished, still, 
from the standpoint of a national road system of straight, 
wide, and permanent highways, little progress has been 
made. There exists the need of such a program to supple- 
ment our present State-Federal highway system. 

Modern motor vehicles and modern traffic conditions de- 
mand such highways as are provided for in this bill, roads 
that will save distance and eliminate congestion of traffic, 
roads that will save time and make motor travel safe, swift, 
and pleasant. The modern national highways must be built 
of materials that will resist the hardest service for a period 
of from 50 to 100 years with a minimum of expense for up- 
keep. They must avoid all heavy traffic centers; grade cross- 
ings of other arterial highways and railways must be elim- 
inated; and well-defined lanes maintained for different types 
of traffic. They must be sufficiently wide to make crowding 
unnecessary at all times and as straight as it is reasonably 
possible to be built. 

The cost of such a system of highways would necessarily 
be great, but so is the cost of any program that will furnish 
work and relief to the millions who are now unemployed. 
The building of these roads, beginning at once and extend- 
ing over a 10-year period, would serve not only as a relief 
program but be a permanent contribution to the wealth of 
the Nation and its citizens. Money used for this purpose 
would not be wasted, for every dollar of the cost would be 
returned to the people in the form of savings in gasoline 
consumption and wear and tear on motor vehicles within a 
period of 10 or 15 years. 

In the event of attempted invasion of the United States 
by the armies of hostile nations, such a system of roads would 
be of inestimable value. Motorized and mechanized armies 
could be mobilized in the remotest parts of the Nation and 
quickly transported to the point of attack. The wide hard 
surface would be a continuous landing field for aircraft. In 
time of actual invasion, if this were possible, these roads and 
old fields and pastures would be our only landing fields. Our 
regular airports would already have been destroyed or aban- 
doned for the safety of ships, shops, and personnel. 

Now let me direct your particular attention to the service 
that would be rendered to the producers as well as the con- 
sumers of perishable agricultural products. There are fruits 
and vegetables worth many millions of dollars which rot in 
the farmers’ fields and orchards annually because of the high 
cost of transportation. The city dweller pays high prices or 
does without because of the scarcity of these same products. 
With a nationally constructed, maintained, and operated 
road system, thus eliminating the high State privilege and 
maintenance taxes which now so hamper truck transporta- 
tion, there would be a swarm of trucks distributing this pro- 
duce that is now going to waste to all parts of the Nation. 

Nothing dispels sectionalism so effectually as free and 
extensive intercommunication. Nothing helps to broaden 
our viewpoint and causes us to understand the problems of 
other parts of our country so much as does studying them 
first hand. With the construction of such highways would 
come an enormous volume of traffic. Roads that now seem 
to us too broad would soon be. filled with freight and pas- 
senger vehicles. We would have a more understanding people 
and therefore a more unified people. 

It is unlikely that private industry will be able to take care 
of the large number of unemployed persons in this country 
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for many years to come. We are going to have to provide 
some permanent form of relief. Then what better plan can 
be suggested than to spread work of this character over the 
several States simultaneously? It would provide worth- 
while, self-respecting employment for millions of common 
laborers and skilled artisans, and, at the same time, provide 
a much-needed stimulus for private business. This Congress 
should give serious and sympathetic consideration to this 
proposition. Its present and future benefits would mark its 
accomplishment as the greatest national achievement of this 
century. 

Mr, CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CochRAN. I 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, of course, this bill is go- 
ing to pass. The only question is, Will the bill pass in the 
form as reported by the committee? You are hearing com- 
plaints from some States in regard to the section that ap- 
plies to diversion of funds. 

Unless something is said about the past, I fear readers of 
the Recorp will feel that Congress has not been doing what 
is should for the road program. 

Congress started appropriations for roads back in 1916 and 
has gradually increased the amount of the appropriation 
from year to year. This bill carries an authorization of 
$246,000,000, the largest amount ever authorized by the Con- 
gress. According to the figures I have, in 1932 Congress ap- 
propriated $175,000,000 for the construction of roads, due to 
the conditions that existed throughout the country at that 
time. We had no relief program then—the Republican 
administration refused to advocate one—which accounts for 
that very large appropriation. This was during the period 
the Democratic Party was in control of Congress—the last 
2 years of the Hoover administration. The Congress, at least, 
was under the control of the Democrats, but the executive 
branch under control of the Republicans, and with such a 
condition we could not get a relief bill. 

To listen to some of the speeches that have been made 
today one would doubt that Congress has not been respon- 
sible for the road program throughout the country. It was 
Congress that pushed the program and Congress should 
receive the credit. 

If. you will read the report, you might also be misled. 
On page 8 of the report it is specifically pointed out that the 
Federal Government collected $359,948,439 during the cal- 
endar year 1937 from gasoline and other taxes that accrued 
from automobiles. If you consider the regular appropria- 
tions, not the relief appropriations that have been made by 
the Congress, of course, you will see the Congress has not 
appropriated or authorized any amount to equal that, but 
there is nothing in the Revenue Act to provide that the 
amount collected in revenue from the specific sources men- 
tioned on page 8 was to be used solely for the construction of 
roads. With the relief appropriations we have been using 
much more. 

It seems to me it would be well at this point to show just 
what Congress has been doing so the general public will 
fully understand. No one who reads the figures I am about 
to quote can honestly charge that Congress has not been 
most liberal in stimulating the construction of hard-surface 
roads, 3 é 

The appropriations in the regular appropriation bills for 
the primary roads, the Federal-aid system, since 1929 are 
as follows: 
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The appropriations for secondary or feeder roads in the 
regular appropriation bills started in 1938, and are as follows: 


Amount 
OE” a Ee Ee cen eee ay ta. | EN sa SE $15, 000, 000 
r. gnostic Wp ( EL ph 20, 000, 000 


Grade-crossing-elimination appropriations in the regular 
appropriation bills started in 1938, and follow: 


Amount 
pe A ee ..... d N AO E oy SNE $10, 000, 000 
... ˙ ͤ : ̃ ̃ . 40, 000, 000 


The above, however, is a mere drop in the bucket compared 
with what this administration has done for road building and 
the elimination of grade crossings. 

Some very interesting information will be found in the 
report of the Works Progress Administration as of Decem- 
ber 1937. In that report you find a table which shows there 
has been allocated since its inception by W. P. A. for high- 
ways, roads, grade crossings, and streets through September 
30, 1937, the vast sum of $2,374,573,434. This money has 
either been spent or is in the Treasury to be used solely for 
this purpose. 

Of the above amount, the W. P. A. tells me today, $1,786,- 
000,000 has already been paid out, and the balance will be 
paid from month to month as the work is completed or 
progresses. 

Of the $1,786,000,000 that has already been paid out, $151,- 
000,000 has been used to eliminate grade crossings. 

Although I come from a large city I have always advocated 
the construction of farm-to-market roads. The farmer is 
just as much entitled to good roads as we who live in the 
city. The farmer pays his share of ths gas and auto- 
mobile tax and should be given the so-called feeder roads, 
the cost of which is minor compared with the primary roads. 

In the States that are not constructing farm-to-market 
roads it is the highway commissions of the States and not 
the Federal Government that are responsible. I believe that 
can and should be taken up with the highway commissions 
of the States. 

Mr. BEITER and Mr. ZIMMERMAN rose. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Let me go along a moment with this 
statement and then I will yield. 

This report states this is not an appropriation. No, that 
is true, it is simply an authorization, but you know and I 
know what the authorization means. 

We will not be fooling anyone when we pass this bill to- 
morrow because next year when the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill comes in, if the full amount provided in this author- 
ization is not in that bill, an amendment will be offered from 
the floor of the House, and you know it will pass. It will 
pass just as quickly as we passed such an amendment the 
other day when the agricultural appropriation bill was under 
consideration and $101,000,000 was added to that bill from 
the floor of the House. Why? Because there was an au- 
thorization for that amount. If the authorization had not 
been on the statute books you could not have done that. 
Therefore this really is an appropriation, if history is re- 
peated. 

I want the road program to continue on a reasonable 
basis, but it does seem to me it would have been fair if we 
had waited a few days, at least until after the relief bill 
had been acted upon, before this bill was brought in. No- 
body is telling us now what is going to be in the relief bill, 
from the standpoint of earmarking part of that bill for 
roads, but it is a very safe bet that if any part of that relief 
bill is earmarked, you are going to find about $400,000,000 of 
it earmarked for roads, and very properly so, because that is 
the best way you can spend money: give unfortunate citi- 
zens who cannot secure work jobs and get lasting improve- 
ments for your money. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 7 

Mr, COCHRAN. I yield to my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Will my distinguished colleague from 
Missouri point out what program would do more to decrease 
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unemployment than a constructive road-building program 
carried out under the direction of the Bureau of Roads and 
our State highway commissions? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I agree with the gentleman that the 
road-building program is the best one we can have for relief 
purposes to help the unemployed, whether it is under the 
W. P. A. or the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and the 
highway commissions. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Will the gentleman yield for one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman will get me some more 
time I will yield to him, and let me say this to the gentle- 
man: In the relief bill that is coming in here next week 
you are going to get hundreds of millions of dollars for 
roads, about four hundred millions; therefore, as I said, we 
could wait a few days for this authorization measure or 
until that bill is acted upon. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. If we pass this bill we will not need 
such a large amount earmarked for that purpose. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But you are going to get it, and Mem- 
bers will want the full amount of the authorization next 
year, and the gentleman will be one of those voting for it. 
My friend has always been for good roads, and so have I, but 
the question is, Can we go too far? 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. CREAL. Did I understand the gentleman correctly 
in complaining because they are not making the appropria- 
tion right now? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No. You could not make the appropria- 
tion because the rules of the House would not permit it, 
but as soon as you provide the authorization, then an amend- 
ment to insert or to increase the amount is in order on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CREAL. Is the gentleman’s objection the fact we 
cannot do it all right now? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why, no; I just so explained. I said it 
might be good business if we waited to find out what we 
are going to do for roads in the relief appropriation bill. 
You will see the relief bill will provide about four hundred 
million for roads as the President recommended. This way 
you are adding $240,000,000 additional to the amount you 
are earmarking for roads in the relief bill. Of course, it 
must be understood this is the regular Federal-aid program 
enlarged, while the other is the relief program. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman has stated he is going to 
insert in the Record a table showing the amount of money 
appropriated for public roads. Will he also insert the figures 
showing the increase in automobiles using the roads and 
also the increase in the number of deaths at grade cross- 
ings? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gentleman, if he wants 
that information put in the Recorp, the gentleman can ob- 
tain the information and put it in himself. I do not need 
that information to support my argument. 

Mr. BEITER. It seems to me only fair to put in the 
whole story. 

Mr. COCHRAN, If it could be announced now what we 
are going to do in the relief bill then I am sure my remarks 
would be better understood. In view of the utterances of the 
powers that be I predict now not less than $400,000,000 will 
be set aside for roads, streets, grade trossings, and so forth, 
in the relief bill, and I said a moment ago as relief money 
is needed, that is an excellent way to spend it. Then in this 
bill you have $240,000,000 more for the regular Federal-aid 
program. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsron]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, until the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] spoke I was reminded 
of an experience I had a number of years ago when I made a 
trip with much difficulty to a remote section in one of the 
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counties of my section to make a Republican speech. I must 
by my zeal have convinced the chairman of the meeting that 
I was trying to win converts to the Republican cause. When 
I got through, the chairman arose and said “Well, Mr. Con- 
gressman, every person present here is a Republican. There’s 
not a Democrat within 20 miles of this place.“ [Laughter.] 

It is most gratifying that all speeches, Democrat and Re- 
publican, have been in favor of this good roads bill except 
the speech of Mr. COCHRAN. 

We have been told that the President opposes this bill and 
will veto it. This administration has spent billions and bil- 
lions of dollars on crackpot schemes and boondoggling proj- 
ects, and I am shocked to think that the President opposes 
the aid to the States provided in this bill in developing this, 
our great system of highways and especially farm-to-market 
roads. ' 

We know that this money will be wisely and judiciously 
spent under the very wise and able management of Hon. 
Thomas MacDonald, Director of the United States Bureau of 
Roads. I consider him the ablest road builder in this coun- 
try and perhaps the ablest in any country. He has had con- 
trol of the spending of United States road money for ap- 
proximately 20 years, and to this day there has never been 
the slightest hint or charge that any of the money was 
wasted, grafted, or used to promote the political fortunes of 
any man, group, or party. There has been no hint of any 
partisanship, partiality, favoritism, or politics in the admin- 
istration of Mr. MacDonald and his associates. 

INTERESTING AND WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 

The great road-building program of this Nation is one of 
the most interesting of all the Federal Government’s activ- 
ities. When I first came to Congress, on March 4, 1919, there 
were scores of congressional districts in which there was not 
a foot of hard-surfaced road outside of the cities. This was 
true of my own district. There were comparatively few miles 
of dustproof and waterproof roads in the entire Nation. 
No State had a real highway department, and neither had 
any State a highway program or system of roads. 

In the first place, the people themselves thought it was a 
problem for the magisterial, township, or parish districts. 
They were the units of road building. In traveling over the 
country, one would pass over reasonably good roads in one 
township or parish and then suddenly find himself mired up 
in the mudholes in another district. 

It was decided that road building was a county problem. 
The result was that a person would find himself on fairly 
good roads in one county and stalled in mudholes in an 
adjoining county. 

More farsighted friends of good roads concluded it was a 
State problem. They were convinced that the problem could 
not be solved by the county units or by the counties them- 
selves. A plan was worked out in most States whereby the 
State provided aid to those counties which could and did 
match State funds. Rich counties with some good highways 
were helped because they had money with which to match 
the State funds. Poor counties which had no money to match 
State funds were left in the mud. Therefore, in traveling 
through the States, the users of highways would find them- 
selves on good roads in some counties and mired up in mud 
in other counties. The problem had not been solved. 

The friends of good. roads and some farsighted statesmen 
began to realize it was a national problem; therefore, in 
1916, Congressman Brownlow, of Tennessee, and the late 
Congressman Madden helped to put through a small appro- 
priation to build some sample roads in various parts of the 
Nation. The idea was to show the people of the States how 
to construct good highways. As TI recall, these sample roads 
for the most part were neither dustproof nor waterproof. 

It was soon learned that the problem had not yet been 
solved. The motor vehicle was coming into more general 
use. The American Automobile Association, the farm organi- 
zations, the American Highway Association, and other groups, 
led by the Honorable Thomas MacDonald, who had been ap- 
pointed Director of the Bureau of Roads, began to urge that 
the United States Government should take a hand in actuaily 
building highways. Due largely to the genius of Mr. Mac- 


Donald, aided by these other organizations, a bill was pre- 
pared. As a member of the Good Roads Committee, I had 
the honor of having charge of that bill on the floor of the 
House. There are today in the House three other splendid 
and capable men who were members of the Good Roads Com- 
mittee at that time and helped to put that bill over. Irefer to 
Mr. DowELL, of Iowa; Mr. Doucuton, of North Carolina; and 
Mr. Jones, of Texas. 

Senator Townsend, of Michigan, introduced a Federal-aid 
road bill in the Senate. It proposed to construct two super- 
highways, one north and south and one east and west, 
through each State, and of course these superhighways were 
to be a unified system reaching all sections of the Nation. 
The House bill provided for a unified, coordinated 200,000- 
mile system of highways reaching every populous and indus- 
trial community and each and every county seat in the 
Nation. This measure was designed as “the farm-to-mar- 
ket” Federal highway system. The Townsend bill was desig- 
nated as “the joy riders” highway system. The House bill 
also provided that each State must establish a highway 
department and a system of highways and submit a map 
showing the proposed system in each State and provide by 
an act of the legislature for the State to maintain each one 
of these Federal-aid highways, and of course it required the 
States to match the Federal money. 

The House bill was strongly backed by Director MacDonald 
and also by the Honorable W. C. Marckam, who was then 
and is now the representative of the American Highway 
Association, by the farm organization, the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and by other groups. 

Many Members of the House from the rich Northern and 
Eastern States vigorously opposed Federal aid for roads on 
the ground that they had improved and had taken care of 
their roads and under this new set-up they would pay in 
much more money to the Federal road fund than they would 
get out of it. Of course, the roads that these Northern and 
Eastern States had at that time soon proved to be very 
inadequate both as to width and structure. Very few if any 
were either dustproof or waterproof. 

Some of the Members from the Southern States opposed 
the Federal aid road bill on the ground that it was violative 
of States’ rights; but the House bill was adopted and became 
a law on November 9, 1921, and it carried an authorization 
for an appropriation on the part of Congress. 

At that time there were about 3,000,000 miles of highways 
in this country. Only a few thousand miles could be classed 
as reasonably good roads. We now have nearly 500,000 miles 
of high-class and second-class roads. We now have hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of dustproof and waterproof 
highways, and a person can get on any part of this unified 
system in any part of the United States and travel over and 
through the 48 States and visit practically every county seat, 
industrial, and populous center, without leaving a good road. 

The Federal Government has contributed approximately 
$2,500,000,000 to aid the States to construct highways. In 
all these years Mr. MacDonald and his able staff have so 
efficiently and honestly administered this vast sum that no 
one has heard the slightest charge from any source of fraud, 
graft, or waste of money, and the overhead expense has been 
less than 2 percent. I know of no other bureau or depart- 
ment of this Government with such a very splendid record. 

It is impossible to estimate the tremendous benefits which 
have flowed from this legislation. The Federal Government 
has never undertaken any public improvement which has 
meant so much to the general welfare of the people. It 
lifted the homes, the farmers, the schools, the churches, the 
mail carriers out of the mud and put them on waterproof 
and dustproof highways. It has saved billions of dollars of 
wear and tear, upkeep, tires, oil, and gasoline of motor 
vehicles. Nothing has been done in this country for the 
same number of dollars that has brought so much prosperity, 
pleasure, and happiness to the American people. It is most 
gratifying to note after a period of years the North, East, 
West, and South join in approving this great Federal and 
State cooperative development. 
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The motor-vehicle industry and its subsidiaries furnish lit- 
erally millions of people with employment and have brought 
great wealth to the States of the North and East which origi- 
nally opposed this legislation. On the other hand, the farm- 
to-market roads have placed the farmers and the people of 

the rural sections in close contact with the cities, industrial 
and other populous centers, making it possible for the farm- 
ers to reach their markets promptly and give the urban 
dwellers a wonderful supply of fresh fruits, vegetables, meat, 
poultry, dairy, and other necessary products. [Applause.] 

We now have more than 80 percent of all the motor ve- 
hicles of the world. What great comfort and joy the people 
derive from their motor vehicles and our great system of 
highways! If the motor vehicles and this highway system 
had been in existence prior to the Civil War, there would have 
been no Civil War. The motor vehicles and the highways 
have made us all neighbors and friends. 

The motor vehicle users of the Nation contribute to the 
Federal Government in taxes on gasoline, oil, and so forth, 
approximately $360,000,000 per year. This bill authorizes 
$238,000,000 a year out of the Federal Treasury for the next 
2 years to carry forward in cooperation with the States this 
wonderful program and under the leadership of the Federal 
Government. In view of the billions that have been wasted, 
I am astonished that President Roosevelt is opposed to this 
aid to good roads for the farmers, the church-goers, the 
school children, and the mail carriers in the rural sections of 
our country. 

Our Nation is going in debt every day. If we must go in 
debt to provide employment for our people, let the money go 
as is provided in this bill for something substantial and 
lasting, so that we may assign some good reasons to our 
children for placing on their shoulders this tremendous debt 
the Nation is incurring. 

GREAT PROGRESS 

Mr. MacDonald and his corps of engineers have brought 
about tremendous savings in cost as well as improvement in 
highway construction. They have made thousands of tests 
of temperature, moisture, materials, and the construction of 
roads so that today if the instructions of the Bureau of 
Roads are followed there will be no early giving away of the 
roads, neither will exorbitant bids be accepted. There has 
been effected savings of thousands and thousands of dollars 
per mile in the construction of first-class roads. The good 
work of this Bureau is a fine example of what can be done 
where there is capable leadership and where favoritism, par- 
tiality, and politics find no place. Mr. MacDonald and his 
associates in cooperation with the States have built the most 
wonderful system of highways in all the world, and I am 
happy to speak and vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

Our friend from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] advises us that 
there has been turned over to the W. P. A. by this admin- 
istration approximately $2,500,000,000 to be used in the con- 
struction of highways. This is about the same sum that has 
been spent by the Federal Government under the Bureau 
of Roads in nearly 20 years under the Federal Highway 
Act in constructing the greatest and most wonderful unified 
system of highways in the world; yet our friend from Mis- 
souri urges that we wait until the President’s “pump priming” 
bill comes up and that bill will provide for road funds to be 
spent by the W. P. A, 

Have you ever seen yet a completed highway built by the 
W. P. A—that is, one that is dustproof and waterproof? 
There is no comparison in the number of miles built or the 
quality of the roads. If this great sum of money had been 
turned over to the Bureau of Roads and expended in the way 
and manner provided in the Federal Highway Act, we would 
have built from three to five times as many miles of better 
highways and would have provided more work for the un- 
employed and at decent American wages, and in the end 
would have substantial, usable, and lasting highways instead 
of makeshift roads. The W. P. A. has never had the 
equipment, material, and so forth, to build real highways. It 
is a makeshift proposition. They start nowhere and go no- 
where and scarcely anything is finished. 
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GOOD ROADS VERSUS BATTLESHIPS 

Although Congress had authorized more than $2,000,000,000 
which had not yet been spent for the construction of battle- 
ships and other auxiliary craft in the Navy, and although our 
Navy is equal to that of any nation in the world, there was 
recently forced through Congress by the President and other 
administration leaders an additional appropriation of 
$1,200,000,000 for the same purpose. Using all the Govern- 
ment and private shipyards, the two billion could not be 
spent within the next 5 or 6 years; yet the President insisted 
that we authorize this great sum. It is planned to build a 
lot of battleships that will cost in the neighborhood of 
$75,000,000 apiece. The cost of building one battleship would 
construct a great concrete highway 3,000 miles long from 
San Francisco, on the Pacific coast, to New York, on the 
Atlantic coast, and have money left. The cost of a battle- 
ship would build 10 great concrete highways—5 east and 
west and 5 north and south—across the State of Kentucky. 
It would build more than 6,000 miles of good rural farm-to- 
market roads. We have 3,000,000 miles of highways. which 
the people must use in attending their necessary business, 
attending their schools and churches, and carrying the mail. 
Only about 500,000 miles have been improved so that they 
can be used at all seasons of the year. The people in these 
rural sections are entitled to and must have better roads. 

We should cut out a lot of these unnecessary expenditures 
and devote more money to such worth-while projects as 
improving our highways. 

I strongly favor the bill this committee has brought out. 
I wish at this time to commend my friend, Mr. CARTWRIGHT, 
the chairman of that committee, and each and every member 
of the committee, Republicans and Democrats, for their 
intelligence and courage in bringing out this bill in the face 
of the objections of the President, to carry forward the fine 
highway-construction work under the Federal Highway Act. 
They are doing a real service in providing for the general 
welfare, providing for the common defense, and in the 
development of our country. 

This legislation, so far as I can learn, is strongly favored 
by the people of Kentucky without regard to location or 
politics. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr, LEAVY. I am in accord with everything the gentle- 
man has stated and with the general policy of the bill, but 
I am wondering if the gentleman has analyzed section 12? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; I have examined sec- 
tion 12. It provides for the protection of the road money 
that is paid in in the way of gasoline, oil, and license tax 
in the States. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman surely does not contend that 
the Federal Government in any manner should tell any State 
in the Union how they may raise tax money or how they 
must spend it, or tell them that they should use only such 
money for matching Federal funds as comes from a par- 
ticular source? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think my friend is in error. 
The motor-vehicle users of this Nation pay in to the United 
States Treasury approximately $360,000,000 a year in the way 
of gasoline, oil, and license taxes. This tax is levied for the 
purpose of building and maintaining good highways in this 
country. The States have also levied gasoline, oil, and 
license taxes for the purpose of building highways. Now, 
section 12 merely provides that if a State receives part of 
this Federal money it must use the money it collects from the 
motor users of its territory to build roads. State officials 
should not be permitted to take this Federal money and then 
break faith with the taxpayers of the State and use their 
gasoline, oil, and license money for other purposes. 

I trust that no Member of the House will be led to vote 
against this bill because of the objections of the President. 
Do the President and Mr. Hopkins want us to give them a 
blank check? This bill earmarks this money for good roads. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Germann]. 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, I am very proud to 
be a member of the committee which has brought out this 
legislation: Usually there is some politics played in every 
committee, but I can certainly truthfully say that there has 
not been even the semblance of politics in this committee, 
especially when presided over by a man like the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. Mr. CARTWRIGHT is a man who sticks by 
his guns in spite of the pressure I know was brought upon 
him to reduce the Federal aid. He was the first man to 
stand up when our committee was called together and he 
said: 

I will stand by my guns; I will not yield an inch, because I 
know my people back home want this legislation and I know that 
the people of the United States want this kind of legislation, 

You have got to take your hat off toa man who stands up 
under the pressure that was brought from higher up. Then, 
of course, we had our hearings which lasted for weeks, Prac- 
tically every State of the Union was represented. Not a 
single person appeared in opposition to this bill. Not a 
single person was opposed to any part of the bill. 

Objection has been raised to section 12. I do not want 
to discuss that because I know in our State, for instance, 
they would insist on something like section 12. A few years 
ago under another administration—and it was when these 
hard times first came on and relief was dependent upon 
the State without Federal aid, several millions of dollars 
were diverted from highway funds. When the next legis- 
lature met they passed a law forbidding the diversion of 
another cent of these funds. Wisconsin people will not 
allow diversion of highway funds, paid by the motorist, for 
other than highway purposes. 

The State of Wisconsin, and particularly my district, is 
a recreation or tourist section. Thousands of people come 
in there from almost every State in the Union and they 
leave hundreds of thousands of dollars in the form of gaso- 
line taxes. They say that they are not going to come to 
Wisconsin if they have to support our unemployed or our 
relief clients or aged people. They tell us that our local 
citizens within the State must do that from other sources 
than the gasoline tax. We want that money to go for 
roads, consequently since then every major highway is 
either concrete or black top and every single side road 
within the lake region is dust proof, because all of the 
money, amounting to some $36,000,000, is used for highway 
purposes. I therefore would not be in favor of changing 
section 12. 

Of course, I realize how difficult it is to raise additional 
funds. If the Members will turn to page 28 of the com- 
mittee hearings they will find a table showing exactly where 
every dollar goes and how the gasoline or motorist’s con- 
tribution is divided in the various States of the Union. I 
think there are some very good tables in these hearings, 
which tables were made possible by Mr. Markham, who is 
secretary of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Take home a copy of these committee hearings, 
because I know without having read them that I would 
not have been able to answer many questions that have 
been asked me by the people whom I have the honor to 
represent, 

When the word first went out that the 1939 highway aid 
would be suspended, it threw the highway commissioners 
of the various States into confusion. Of course, you know 
as well as I do the numerous protests received. 

Finally we passed the 1939 appropriation only a few days 
ago, and I am very glad that the Appropriations Committee 
saw fit to accept the Roads Committee’s recommendation 
and allowed the full amount necessary to meet the several 
States’ matching program for this coming fiscal year. 

I have noticed numerous articles in the newspapers sug- 
gesting that we defer the 1940-41 authorization bill until 
next year. It has been stated that the next Congress will 
meet only 6 or 7 months from now and, therefore, why not 
allow the whole matter to go over until the next Congress? 
It has also been stated here that 44 out of the 48 State 
legislatures will meet next January. They certainly should 


have some assurance as to what to expect in the form of 
Federal aid, whether or not they are going to have any 
and whether it will be 50 percent or the same amount they 
received previous to this time, because they must. provide 
the necessary legislation for matching the funds. They 
will not meet again for the following 2 years unless called 
into special session. That is why it is necessary that we 
pass the authorization at this time. Then the next Congress 
may make the appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many good things in these hear- 
ings. I want to refer to just a few of the things Mr. Mac- 
Donald, Chief of the Bureau of Roads, said when he ap- 
peared before our committee as to the need for increased 
road construction, because of the increase in the number of 
automobiles and the increase in the number of miles trav- 
eled by each automobile. The latter rate is increasing 
faster than the speed at which we are constructing the 
highways. 

May I quote the following testimony: 

Mr. DowELL. In your statement you have a little more than 
inferred that all of the highway commissions of the States have 
been busy constructing roads to keep up with the heavy traffic 
that is increasing so rapidly. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Yes. 

Mr. DOwELL. Now, if those funds are not used in the coming 
year in any of these States, will it not very materially affect the 
traffic use of the entire system? I mean by that, that if the 
roads in several States are not expanded in accordance with the 
expansion of the general system, will that not in that respect 
impair the use of the roads for traffic? 

Mr, MacDonaup. Yes; unquestionably. 

Mr. DowELL, There has been a wonderful increase in the traffic 
in the last 5 or 6 years. That is true. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Very large; yes, sir. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is going to be necessary to go beyond what you 
are doing in the construction of roads to keep up with traffic. Is 
that true? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I think that is true. 

There are a lot of other good things in here. We are not 
keeping our highway program up to the increase in auto- 
mobiles or to the increase in the number of miles traveled 
by each car. We have some 30,000,000 cars. It has been 
stated a number of times that because of superior construc- 
tion, because of the less consumption of fuel, because of 
better highways, our cars travel twice as many miles today 
as they did 5 years ago. Therefore, if we have 30,000,000 
cars, the mileage covered by those cars will be twice the 
mileage covered by the cars 5, 6, or 7 years ago. It is im- 
possible to keep up the road-construction program as fast as 
automobile travel expands. Therefore, we should not de- 
crease our highway construction. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, how the other members of 
the committee feel about section 12. Many States are now 
depending upon this Federal aid. If an amendment is offered 
to that section, it should be in such form that as soon as 
possible—within a reasonable time, at least—there shall be 
no diversion of funds collected from the motoring public. 
Remember, these funds are collected not only from your own 
citizens but from the public all over the United States, as well 
as people from foreign countries. We think nothing today 
of getting into a car and going across the continent, reaching 
the other end within a few days. This was almost unheard 
of a few years ago. At that time it was mainly a question 
of local traffic and the contributions were, therefore, largely 
from the people residing within the particular State. Today 
contributions are made to each State from citizens of every 
State in the Union, and this makes a great deal of difference 
when we consider Federal contribution. We had a section 
in this bill that would have adopted a uniform system of 
marking on all Federal-aid highways. It was taken out 
because some Members felt that the wrong head of the de- 
partment might abuse this authority. But I hope that some 
way may be found to compel States to adequately mark their 
highways. Especially in many towns and cities it is impos- 
sible to keep on the highways with the signs either hidden 
or a sign when you enter the city and perhaps another at 
the other end. Let us insist on uniformity all along the 
Federal system. 

{Here the gavel fell] 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DocKWEILER]. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Chairman, I am extremely happy 
to know that this bill has been reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Public Roads. I want to commend the 
work of the committee which reported this bill, and par- 
ticularly its chairman for his indefatigable work and for 
his intelligent regard of the needs of our country so far as 
public roads are concerned. 

I wish also at this time to congratulate my colleague the 
gentleman from California, a member of this committee 
{Mr. ELLIOTT], for his splendid work in aiding in the prepa- 
ration of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have listened to the debate this after- 
noon I am led to think of the poor people of America, who 
are the ones who really use the highways. It has been said 
before this afternoon that it was not long after the advent 
of the automobile until the question of public roads became a 
national question. It had grown out of its swaddling clothes 
as being the obligation of your town, your county, or your 
State to build and care for public roads, and had become 
a grown man very soon, so the National Government had to 
take care of this great problem. ‘There is no question of the 
justification for the Federal Government’s entering into the 
problem of road building when you consider such construc- 
tion is for the general welfare, for the national defense, and 
involves the post roads and interstate commerce, 

Think of the many poor families who, perhaps, would not 
have the pleasure of a vacation during the hot summer 
months if good roads were not available to them so they 
could travel over this vast country of ours, with its many 
beautiful national parks and recreational centers. The poor 
man can take his small automobile, put into it his wife and 
family, and go for a week’s or 2 weeks’ vacation in the 
great forests of my State, say, or in the national parks in 
other States. I am thinking of these people. This bill will 
help them to secure the needed recreation and diversion that 
every human being craves. 

The man with the limousine, the rich man, who can afford 
expensive automobiles, perhaps, does not take advantage of 
the opportunity for traveling on the roads and visiting in 
these great national forests and parks and recreational 
centers, but the poor man who has a little “jaloppy,” which he 
can buy these days for from $25 to $50, can fill the tank with 
gasoline, put his fine family in the car, and start out for a 
real vacation. He can go fishing, he can go hunting, and 
he can do all the things our great President desires this 
Nation should afford him, more particularly at this juncture 
of our national history. Even if a man is unemployed, he 
can spend his unemployed weeks enjoying God’s sunshine and 
God’s scenery, something to which he really is entitled. 

Think of the hundreds of thousands of people in the great 
cities of this Nation who years ago during the summer months 
would have to seek at nighttime some escape from the hot 
weather by going into the city streets or climbing out on 
small balconies to air themselyes and give their families a 
breath of fresh air. This should be a thing of the past. 
Now they can step into their little car and in a few minutes 
be out on the highway. They can stop at beach resorts or 
stop alongside the ocean, get into their bathing suits, and 
enjoy a good swim. They can have the same pleasures the 
rich people of the country enjoy, and these poor people can 
and do enjoy these things, I assert, more than the rich of 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill because it increases these 
opportunities for the poor of this country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to support 
this proposed legislation in the interest of the people, as the 
money that will be spent on Federal roads throughout the 
United States will give employment and the roads will be 
constantly used by the people for their benefit and advantage 
in the peaceful development of our country. 
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I am reminded that only yesterday we sent to conference 
the naval appropriation bill, authorizing the expenditure of 
$1,100,000,000, to be spent not for constructive purposes, not 
for the purposes of peace, but for the purposes of destruction 
and of war. I opposed that bill all the way through because 
I did not believe it had anything to do with national defense. 
I believed these proposed superbattleships were to be used 
for aggression and not for defense. In other words, I be- 
lieved the expenditure of this $1,100,000,000 was not neces- 
sary and was unwarranted for national defense. These 
superbattleships and a supernavy could be used only to carry 
the war to other nations and to police and quarantine the 
world. 

In this instance, however, the Congress is authorizing the 
expenditure of money for peaceful pursuits and the proper 
internal development of the Federal road system. 

May I ask the chairman of the Committee on Roads if 
he has provided in this bill for the payment of the proye 
ing wage scale in the localities? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. No; that is not in this bill. 

Mr. FISH. Can the gentleman give any good reason why 
it is not in the bill? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That has been taken care of in 
other bills and is in the general law. This heads up in the 
States, you might say, and not here in Washington. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. For a brief question. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I have never been able to see how in 
connection with this gift or donation to the States, expended 
through the highway commissions, we could control through 
this legislation the rates of pay in the States. I think it 
is up to the highway commissions. 

Mr. FISH. It seems to me in view of the fact that half of 
the money is Federal money, which goes into State and Fed- 
eral roads, we ought to have a good deal to say about it. We 
ought to be able to write a provision in this bill to that effect 
before the States accept our money. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Does the gentleman believe the Federal 
Government through its donations of money such as this 
should try to control the States in their legislative activities? 

Mr. FISH. Isee no reason why we should not put in a pro- 
vision with respect to what the rates of wages should be. 
Furthermore, the chairman of the committee has just stated 
that other legislation did control the situation. 

My distinguished colleague from Nassau County in New 
York is present and I understand he was the author and 
the sponsor of certain legislation that provided for the pay- 
ment of the prevailing wage scale. I would like to know 
from my colleague Mr. Bacon whether the provisions of his 
bill would cover the particular bill we are now considering. 

Mr. BACON. The prevailing-wage-scale bill covered only 
the building trades. 

Mr. FISH. Is there any reason why it should not apply to 
legislation of this kind? 

Mr. BACON. No. I think it should. 

Mr. FISH. I would like to say to the gentleman that when 
the proper time comes I would suggest that as the author of 
the other bill that he introduce such an amendment to this 
road bill. The gentleman has had experience on this sub- 
ject. He knows how it works, and if he thinks it will work 
on this road bill, as it did in connection with the building 
trades, why not offer it? 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman is a resident of the same 
State as myself and the gentleman knows they pay the pre- 
vailing rate of wages and high wages in the State of New 
York. 

Mr. FISH. I am not only concerned about the State of 
New York. I admit that it is the greatest State in the 
Union, but this bill applies to all the other States. Of 
course, if the gentleman wants New York State to have all 
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the money I am perfectly willing to accept it and will not 
quarrel with him about that. 

I also want to comment on one other matter. I am pleased 
that the committee has incorporated $50,000,000 in this 
measure for railroad crossings. As I understand it, the 
Federal Government will pay for these railroad crossings, I 
think the time has come when we should do something for 
the railroads instead of taxing them out of existence. We 
owe something to them and we must help them in this emer- 
gency if we expect them to continue to give safe and effi- 
cient service. They are losing money at the present time. 
They cannot continue to run indefinitely without making 
any profit, and I am pleased that we are at last realizing 
their difficult situation by congressional action, and I hope 
that this appropriation for the construction of railroad 
crossings will be retained and the bill passed. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder 
of the time on this side to my colleague the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MASSINGALE]. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to dis- 
cuss this bill. I merely want to give my approval of the 
words of esteem with respect to our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT], in which I join and 
approve because I know him. 

I want to talk to you in these few minutes about a con- 
dition that suggested itself to me in the discussion of this 
bill. There was talk about giving relief to farmers or doing 
something for the fellow who lives out in the country in 
order to get him out of the mud. Of course, all of us in 
this House are going to take a chance on losing whatever 
votes we may have to lose by reason of supporting this bill. 
I am going to join you in supporting the bill because I am 
willing to take the chance that the balance of you are 
taking. 

Here is an illuminating matter about farmers and farm 
products that I want to get before this House. Day before 
yesterday a man by the name of Ivan G. McDaniel, of Los 
Angeles, testified before the Judiciary Committee to the fol- 
lowing matters: 

Mr. Masstnca.e. Just in that connection, you made the state- 
ment that in your opinion practically all farm products are sold 
below the cost of production. 

Mr. McDanreu. Are now selling below the cost of production. 

Mr. MASSINGALE, Do you know of a single product that is selling 
for as much as the cost of production? 

Mr. McDante.. Yes; there was one reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics this year —figs. 

Mr. MassrncaLe. What commodity was that? 

Mr. McDantet. Figs. 

Mr. Masstncare. Wild figs? 

Mr, McDanret. For a number of years figs have been selling away 
below the cost of production. 

Then he stated that on account of a disease that got 
into the fig trees last year and on account of a frost, figs 
is the only single article that is produced on the farm that 
is selling for as much as the cost of production, and this is 
only true for the year 1938. 

I want to say to you that this is an outrage. It is just 
a little matter that I desired to call to the attention of this 
House, and I believe Congress ought to be ashamed of it. 
Here more than thirty-two or thirty-three million people 
are engaged in the farming business in America and we 
are face to face with the fact that only one single article 
out of everything produced on the American farm is selling 
for as much as the cost of production, and that is figs pro- 
duced in 1938. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know what you think about 
it, but I think the Department of Agriculture ought to have 
its attention brought to this fact. I do not know what at- 
titude the Department is going to take about it, but this 
Congress ought to do something about it. Think of the 
33,000,000 people in America going on from year to year, as 
they have been going on for years, and we can only find cne 
thing in all this broad land that he can sell for as much 
as the cost of production, and that is figs. And, but for a 
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disease killing fig trees and then a late frost, figs even 
would not sell for the cost of production in 1938. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to address one or 
two remarks to the chairman of the Committee on Roads 
having to do with subsection (e) of section 1. The language 
of paragraph (e) of section 1 attempts to redefine the term 
“highway” so as to include that portion of any interstate 
or international bridge and the approaches thereto, the cost 
of which is assumed by the State highway department, and 
to include also within the definition of the term “highway” 
such facilities as may be required by the United States 
Customs and Immigration Services in connection with the 
operation of such bridge. 

In my judgment the entire language in section 1 (e) 
should be stricken out as establishing a dangerous precedent. 
It would mean the diversion of an immense amount of high- 
way funds for other than strictly highway purposes. The 
words “the cost of which is assumed by the State highway 
department,” are no doubt merely permissive, but I am of 
the opinion that this amendment would permit State high- 
way Officials to use highway funds for the construction of 
not only interstate or international bridges, but also the 
approaches thereto, which are really a part of the bridge 
structure. 

The committee report, on page 2, states that it was shown 
at the hearings that there are approximately 20,000 bridges 
on the Federal-aid highway system that should be either 
widened or rebuilt. In this situation it is entirely unwise 
to include within the definition of a highway any portion 
of an interstate or international bridge, and the approaches 
thereto. It is also unwise to permit the State highway 
departments any authority whatever to assume the cost of 
building the approaches of any interstate or international 
bridge. 

We all know that the facilities of the United States 
Customs and Immigration Services are normally provided 
for out of appropriations made by Congress other than high- 
way funds, and I am definitely of the opinion that the 
amendment to the Federal Highway Act as contained in 
section 1 (e) of the bill is wholly unnecessary and should be 
stricken out. The hearings before the committee do not 
disclose any valid reasons why this amendment to the act 
should be made at this time. 

I might call attention to the fact that on June 30, 1936, 
the President vetoed a bill—S. 4658—which would have au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to pay to any State 
from Federal-aid road funds apportioned to such State not 
to exceed 50 percent of the reasonable cost of construction 
of any toll bridges on the Federal-aid highway system, and 
in his memorandum of disapproval the President stated: 

The effect of this bill would be to divert funds appropriated for 
carrying forward our system of Federal-aid highways through the 
construction of new roads and new bridges to the payment of one- 
half of the construction cost of bridges already built. The bridges 
in question were constructed by the States as toll bridges and were 
to be operated as such until the revenue from their tolls should 
liquidate the cost of construction, when they were to become free 
bridges. This is the general theory upon which public toll bridges 
are constructed and I can find no justification for diverting Federal 
road funds for the purpose of making such toll bridges free bridges 
at an earlier date. 

Let me ask, what is to become of the highway funds au- 
thorized under this bill if State highway officials may be 
permitted to assume the cost of building approaches to any 
interstate or international bridge? It is well known that 
more employment is afforded in the construction of high- 
ways than there is in the construction of bridges. 

The Federal highway funds should be devoted to highways 
and the widening and rebuilding of bridges which are essen- 
tial parts of the Federal-aid highway system. There should 
be no diverting of such funds, as would be permitted under 
section 1 (e) of the bill, to paying for the cost of constructing 
interstate or international bridges and the approaches 
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thereto. There is certainly no justification for including as 
part of the Federal-aid highway system any facilities re- 
quired by Customs and Immigration Services in connection 
with the operation of an international bridge. I repeat that 
the amendment sets a dangerous precedent, and, moreover, 
it is wholly inconsistent with the amendment contained in 
section 12 of the bill, which expressly condemns the diversion 
of State motor-vehicle registration fees, licenses, gasoline 
taxes, and other special taxes on motor-vehicle owners and 
operators of all kinds to nonhighway purposes. If we con- 
demn the States for diverting gasoline and other taxes on 
highway users to purposes other than the construction, im- 
provement, or maintenance of highways, then I submit that 
it is clearly inconsistent for Congress to authorize the use of 
Federal-aid highway funds for the building of approaches to 
any interstate or international bridge when the primary in- 
tention has always been that Federal highway funds shall be 
used solely and exclusively for the construction and mainte- 
nance of the essential portions of the great Federal-aid high- 
way system which we now have throughout the United States. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I understood the gentleman was 
going to ask me a question. He is making a speech. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I am asking the gentleman to explain 
the opposition of the committee on this point of view. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar 
with all of the ramifications of the gentleman’s remarks, 
but I understand that this provision is to clarify a legal 
question. I think the gentleman will find that the highway 
commissions have been doing this, but it has been a question 
of whether they could legally do it or not, and this is to 
make it so that they can if they see fit. It would be just by 
diverting in that State. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Could the gentleman inform me whether 
the highway commissions have been adopting this practice? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I could not do that, but the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr!l has now under con- 
struction, I believe, in his district a bridge where this ques- 
tion is being brought up, and the gentleman from Michigan 
can perhaps give the gentleman the information on that 
subject. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would be very glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I do not know where the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Anprews] gets his informa- 
tion that there is going to be any wholesale diversion of 
highway funds for the purpose of constructing bridge ap- 
proaches, but if any State in the Union should benefit by it, 
it is the gentleman’s State. In that connection, if the ap- 
proach to any international bridge is already a part of the 
Federal highway system of the State of New York or Michi- 
gan or any other State, under existing law, if the approach 
to the bridge is a State highway and the cost of the con- 
struction of that approach is a State obligation, then with 
the approval of the Bureau of Good Roads and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Federal-aid moneys may be used in the 
construction of that bridge approach. The only question 
which arises is with respect to the shelters and the turn- 
tables and the posts which are erected on the approach as 
facilities for the customs and immigration service on inter- 
national bridges. The gentleman is in error, and he has 
been misinformed, when he says that the Customs and Im- 
migration Services provide these facilities. 

The Customs and Immigration Services, under a ruling 
of the Comptroller General, I understand have no moneys 
available for construction, and even the salaries of indi- 
viduals are chargeable in some instances to the bridge if it 
is a private enterprise or to the ferry if it is a private 
enterprise. There are no moneys available for the purpose 
of constructing shelters so the States have to construct 
these shelters and turntables. The gentleman’s informants 
are also in error when they say that there will be any 
diversion from other State funds, because if the State of 
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New York receives a given amount as its allocation under the 
Highway Act of 1921, the amount of money which is used 
for the construction of these bridge approaches by the State 
must be deducted from that allocation. So the deduction 
of that amount from the allocation to New York will in no 
manner affect the allocation to any of the other States. In 
this connection, if I may while answering the gentleman, 
let me call attention to the fact that there are more of the 
general public’s gasoline dollars diverted in the State of New 
York for purely State purposes than in any other State in 
the Union. Every time I cross the International Bridge at 
Niagara, or the Peace Bridge at Buffalo, and buy gas in the 
State of New York do you know that 17.36 percent of the 
money I spend goes into the general fund of the State of New 
York? I do not object to paying toll to the State of New 
York for the use of their beautiful highways, but I do not 
like to contribute to the maintenance of their insane asylums 
and other institutions of the State. I think the people of 
New York should pay for that themselves. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 1 minute remain- 
ing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield that minute to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with what the gentleman says about 
the diversion of gasoline tax funds, money that is supposed 
to be used for highway purposes. Unfortunately the people 
now in control of the State of New York, a good deal like 
those in control in Washington, are scarce of funds. The 
Democratic Party that runs our State insists on using those 
funds for purposes other than intended by law. Some of us 
have continually fought against that. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan appreciates that that 
is being done, and I hope he will help us in our effort to have 
it all spent on the highways. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam sure that not only I but the whole 
Committee on Roads will help the gentleman. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired; all time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the act entitied “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, 
and for other purposes”, approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), and 
all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following sums, to be 
expended according to the provisions of such act as amended: 
The sum of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
aa the sum of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

(a) All sums herein or hereafter authorized and apportioned to 
the States shall be available for expenditure for one year after 


the close of the fiscal year for which said sums, respectively, are 
authorized, and any sum remaining unexpended at the end of the 
period during which it is available for expenditure shall be re- 
apportioned among the States as provided in section Z1 of the 
Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 217). 

(b) Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the 
District of Columbia shall be entitled to share in all sums herein 
or hereafter authorized and apportioned to the States, upon the 
same terms and conditions as any of the several States, and the 
District of Columbia shall be included in the calculations to de- 
termine the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, 
That the system of roads on which Federal-aid apportionments 
to the District of Columbia shall be expended may be determined 
and agreed upon by the highway department of the said District 
and the Secretary of Agriculture without regard to the limita- 
tions in section 6 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 213) 
respecting the selection and designation of such system of roads; 
and, when the system first determined and agreed upon shall 
have been completed, additions thereto may be made in like man- 
ner as funds become available for the construction and mainte- 


nance of such additions. 

(c) Hereafter the construction of highways by the States with 
the aid of Federal funds may include such roadside and land- 
scape development, including such sanitary and other facilities 
as may be deemed reasonably necessary to provide for the suitable 
accommodation. of the public, all within the highway right-of- 
way and adjacent publicly owned or controlled recreational areas 
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of limited size and with provision for convenient and safe access 
thereto by pedestrian and vehicular traffic, as may be approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(d) If within the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall find with respect to any State (1) that the 
proceeds of all special taxes on motor-vehicle transportation, as 
referred to in section 12 of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 995), 
as amended by this act, are applied to highway purposes as de- 
fined in said section; (2) that at least 90 percent of such 
proceeds are applied to the administrative and operating expenses 
of the State highway department, the maintenance of the State 
and Federal-aid highway systems, and the payment of interest 
on, and the amortization of, bond obligations of the State for the 
payment of which such revenues have heretofore been pledged; 
and (3) that the portion of the proceeds of all such special taxes 
then available for construction, together with funds available to 
the State from any other sources for highway purposes, will be 
insufficient to match all, or any part, of the regular and secondary 
Federal-aid road funds apportioned to such State for such fiscal 
years in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Highway 
Act (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supplemented, then such 
portion of such apportionment as the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall find the State is unable to match shall be made available 
for expenditure in such State in accordance with said Federal 
Highway Act without being matched by the State. 

(e) The term “highway” as defined in the Federal Highway Act 
(42 Stat. 212), as amended and supplemented, shall be deemed 
to include that portion of any interstate or international bridge 
and the approaches thereto, the cost of which is assumed by the 
State highway department, including such facilities as may be 
required by the United States Customs and Immigration Services 
in connection with the operation of such bridge. 


Mr, SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
egainst the first section of the bill. I understand this will 
go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York re- 
serves a point of order against the first section of the 
bill. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. WarrEN] having assumed the chair, Mr. Par- 
man, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that Committee hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10140) to amend 
the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to insert therein an editorial from one of the New York 
daily papers. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on railroad work- 
ers, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of eliminating danger to life 
at railroad grade crossings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and also to include therein a list of P. W. A. projects for 
the State of Washington. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 9 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a letter I addressed to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and I ask unani- 


mous consent to revise and extend the remarks I made 
today on the Federal-aid road bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS asked and was given permission to revise 
and extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have 5 legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on the bill H. R. 10140. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Pork, for 1 week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Buck, for balance of the week, on account of im- 
portant business, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 8039. An act to authorize the attendance of the 
Marine Band at the observance of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettys- 
burg, Adams County, Pa., on July 1, 2, and 3, 1938. 

. The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1998. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the collection and publication of statistics of 
peanuts by the Department of Agriculture,” approved June 
24, 1936; 

S. 2221. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion and 
flood damage originating upon lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in the State of 
Utah; 

S. 2986. An act to amend section 6 of the act approved 
May 27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380); and 

S. 3351. An act to permit the issuance of certain certifi- 
cates under the shipping laws by inspectors of hulls, in- 
spectors of boilers, and designated assistant inspectors. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 8039. An act to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Adams 
County, Pa., on July 1, 2, and 3, 1938. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 6, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of Mr. Matonry’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Friday, May 6, 1938. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ing on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers’ bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday, May 18, 1938, and Thursday, May 19, 
1938, on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
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District of Columbia. The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. 
on the days mentioned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1294. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
an amendment to H. R. 8106, a bill to extend the jurisdiction 
of the United States District Court, Territory of Hawaii, over 
the Midway Islands, Wake Island, Johnston Island, Sand 
Island, Kingman Reef, Kure Island, Baker Island, Howland 
Island, Jarvis Island, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1295. A letter from the Attorney General of the United 
States, transmitting the draft of a proposed bill entitled “For 
the relief of Mabel Foote Ramsey, widow of William R. 
Ramsey, Jr., late special agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice”; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

1296. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 20, 1938, submitting a report, together with accompany- 
ing papers, on a preliminary examination and survey of Port 
Sanilac Harbor, Mich., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act, approved August 30, 1935; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1297. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 21, 1938, submitting a report, together with accompany- 
ing papers, on a preliminary examination of Woods Creek, 
Middlesex County, Va., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act, approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1298. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 21, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of San 
Lorenzo River, Calif., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1299. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 20, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of 
Cedar Creek, N. J., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1300. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 20, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of 
Escanaba Harbor, Mich., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1301. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 21, 1938, submitting a report, together with accom- 
panying papers, on a preliminary examination of channel 
connecting San Antonio Bay, Tex., with the Gulf of Mexico, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act approved August 26, 
1937; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. TURNER: Committee on Military Affairs. House 
Joint Resolution 667. Joint resolution to authorize an ap- 
propriation to aid in defraying the expenses of the observ- 
ance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battles of Chick- 
amauga, Ga.; Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; and Missionary 
Ridge, Tenn.; and commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the removal from Tennessee of the Cherokee In- 
dians, at Chattanooga, Tenn., and at Chickamauga, Ga., 
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from September 18 to 24, 1938, inclusive; and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 2275). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. S. 2676. An act to amend the act approved August 
24, 1935, entitled “An act to authorize the erection of a suit- 
able memorial to Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the 
Canal Zone”; without amendment (Rept. No. 2295). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10190. A 
bill to equalize certain allowances for quarters and subsist- 
ence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard with those of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2296). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10379. A 
bill to facilitate the control of soil erosion and/or flood dam- 
age originating upon lands within the exterior boundaries of 
the Cleveland National Forest in San Diego County, Calif.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2297). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10482. A 
bill to prohibit the unauthorized use of the name or insignia 
of the 4-H clubs, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2298). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CITRON: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 750. An 
act to grant relief to persons erroneously convicted in courts 
of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 2299). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6727. 
A bill for the relief of Edward E. Brown, Charles Walker, 
Frank Parr, John Moyer, and Lynford P. Fowles; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2277). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7854. A bill 
for the relief of Joseph Gross; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2278). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8271. A bill 
for the relief of Charles Recht, Horace S. Whitman, H. 
Rozier Dulany, Jr., William Lee Rawls, William L. Marbury, 
Jr., Victor A. Gartz, Rose Weiss, and Osmond K. Fraenkel; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2279). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8672. A 
bill for the relief of Fergus County, Mont.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2280). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8922. A bill 
for the relief of E. E. Johnson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2281). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9135. 
A bill for the relief of Emmond Wolfer; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2282). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9674. 
A bill for the relief of John Borowski, Benjamin H. Ham- 
mack, and Eber A. Wean; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2283). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9795. A bill 
for the relief of Michael J. Muldowney; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2284). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. S. 1220. An act for 
the relief of Josephine Russell; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2285). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 1878. An 
act for the relief of Mary Way; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2286). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. POAGE: Committee on Claims. S. 2009. An act to 
authorize the payment of certain obligations contracted by 
the Perry’s Victory Memorial Commission; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2287). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 2413. An act 
for the relief of the Boston City Hospital, Dr. Donald Munro, 
and others; with amendment (Rept. No. 2288). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 2553. An act 
for the relief of E. E. Tillett; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2289). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 2643. An 
act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. James Crawford; with 
amendment (Rept, No) 2290). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. S. 3002. An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to make settlement 
with the holders of certain unpaid notes and warrants of the 
Verde River Irrigation and Power District; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2291). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S. 3188. An act for 
the relief of the Ouachita National Bank, of Monroe, La.; 
the Milner-Fuller, Inc., Monroe, La.; estate of John C. Bass, 
of Lake Providence, La.; Richard Bell, of Lake Providence, 
La.; and Mrs. Cluren Surles, of Lake Providence, La.; with 

“amendment (Rept. No. 2292). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RYAN: Committee on Claims. S. 3227. An act for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. Smith; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2293). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 3365. An 
act for the relief of Joseph D. Schoolfield; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2294). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor. House Resolution 
474. Resolution requesting the President to furnish certain 
information relative to the National Labor Relations Board 
(Rept. No. 2276). Laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIERMANN: A bill (H. R. 10530) to extend for 2 
additional years the 34%4-percent interest rate on certain 
Federal land-bank loans, and to provide for a 4-percent 
interest rate on Land Bank Commissioner’s loans until July 1, 
1940; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURCH: A bill (H. R. 10531) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Smith River and its 
tributaries in the States of Virginia and North Carolina, for 
flood control, for run-off and water-flow retardation, and for 
soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill H. R. 10532) to add certain 
lands to the Cleveland National Forest in Orange County, 
Calif.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McSWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 10533) to amend sec- 
tion 9 of the act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and directing 
a national survey of forest resources; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: A bill (H. R. 10534) to amend sub- 
section (7) of section 907 of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10535) to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HART: A bill (H. R. 10536) authorizing the United 
States Maritime Commission to sell or lease the Hoboken 
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pier terminals, or any part thereof, to the city of Hoboken, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: A bill (H. R. 10537) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lend War Department equipment for use 
at the 1938 State convention of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Wisconsin, to be held at Ashland, Wis., during 
the month of August 1938; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSPECE: A bill (H. R. 10538) to provide for 
the establishment of fair labor standards in employment in 
and affecting interstate commerce, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 10539) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Miami, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10540) to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near Arrow Rock, Mo.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 10541) to create a naval 
commission on certain Pacific coast shore facilities; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOXEY: A bill (H. R. 10542) to authorize the 
acquisition of forest lands adjacent to and over which high- 
ways, roads, or trails are constructed or to be constructed 
wholly or partially with Federal funds in order to preserve or 
restore their natural beauty, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10543) to 
amend the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, by pro- 
hibiting private gifts and donations to National Guard 
organizations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10544) to provide for forfeiture by 
States of right to appropriation and equipment for Na- 
tional Guard organizations where ordered in active service 
in connection with labor disputes except under certain con- 
ditions; and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 10545) to define welfare 
and relief funds and to prohibit the improper diversion 
thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IZAC: A bill (H. R. 10546) to permit Government 
life insurance to be granted to naval officers upon applica- 
tion within 120 days after receipt of a new commission; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr, LAMNECK: Resolution (H. Res. 490) requesting 
the President to furnish certain information relative to the 
National Labor Relations Board; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 673) 
to provide emergent appropriation for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the President and 
Congress of the United States to consider their resolution 
with reference to ratification of the interstate flood-control 
compacts; to the Committee on Flood Control. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 10547) for the relief of 
George C. Randall; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CITRON: A bill (H. R. 10548) for the relief of 
Celia Press, Bernard Press, Ethel Press, and Marion Press; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. FLEGER: A bill (H. R. 10549) for the relief of 
Edward Zepp; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 10550) for the relief of 
Walter Lee Sharp; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10551) 
for the relief of the Ninety Six Oil Mill, of Ninety Six, S. C.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5027. By Mr. BATES: Memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, memorializing Congress in favor of ratifica- 
tion of the interstate flood-control compacts; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

5028. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Senate of the State 
of New York, urging the enactment of House bill 5169, by 
Representative Barry, which makes provision, in coopera- 
tion with the States, for the preparation of teachers, super- 
visors, and directors of conservation subjects on the natural 
resources of our country; to the Committee on Education. 

5029. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New 
York, urging that the Hamilton Avenue-Governor’s Island- 
Battery vehicular tunnel project be included in the Federal 
Public Works program; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5030. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New 
York, opposing the enactment of House bill 3134 in which 
it is sought to impose a sales tax in the amount of 1 cent 
per gallon upon fuel oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5031. By Mr. CARTER: Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 
of the California Legislature, memorializing the Congress to 
enact House bill 9256, relative to reimbursement by the 
Federal Government to States and counties for expenditures 
in behalf of nonresidents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5032. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, passed by the 
California Legislature, memoralizing Congress to provide 
all necessary aids to night air navigation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5033. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 5, passed by 
the California Legislature, memorializing the Congress to make 
available Federal funds for flood control; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

5034. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of Thomas Amory 
Lee and 530 other signers from Shawnee County, Kans., 
urging the Members of Congress not to enact into law the 
plan of the President of the United States to expend the vast 
sum of seven and one-half billions of dollars in his so-called 
“pump priming,” and further urging the enactment of tax- 
ation legislation which will permit business to employ once 
more the many millions of idle workmen and workwomen 
in the production of articles of commerce, food stuffs, and 
livestock so sorely needed by the citizens of this country; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5035. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the Queens County 
committee of the American Legion, requesting that there be 
an investigation of conditions surrounding the reduction of 
forces in the Brooklyn Nayy Yard which has greatly re- 
tarded the completion of work on several Navy ships under 
construction and resulted in a large number of men, in- 
cluding many veterans, becoming unemployed and unable 
to procure employment in other industries; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

5036. Also, resolution of the Queens County committee of 
the American Legion, favoring adequate veterans’ facilities 
for Queens County; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5037. By Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey: Petition of the 
American Chewing Products Corporation, Newark, N. J., pro- 
testing against the continuance of the business privilege tax 
in the 1938 District of Columbia tax bill; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia conferees. 

5038. Also, petition of G. V. Quick, of Newark, N. J., pro- 
testing against the curtailment of appropriation for the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Investigation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

5039. By Mr. PAREDES: Petition of the widow of Vicente 
Castillejo CXC. 2.308.291) Spanish War veteran, requesting 
the United States House of Representatives to reopen the 
claim of the widow which has been disallowed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of Manila; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5040. By Mr. SHANLEY: Petition of the First Congrega- 
tional Church school with regard to the naval program; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5041. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolutions of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress in favor of 
ratification of the New England interstate flood-control 
compacts; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

5042. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress in favor of 
ratification of the interstate fiood-control compacts; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

5043. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Judith Basin County, State of Montana, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution with reference 
to House bill 4199, concerning old-age benefits provisions of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5044. Also, petition of James Reese Europe Post, No. 5, 
the American Legion, District of Columbia, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution dated March 8, 1938, with ref- 
erence to enlistment for colored men in all branches of the 
Army and Navy, especially the Army Air Corps and Artillery; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5045. Also, petition of the American Legion at Oliver 
Springs, Tenn., branch of Post 172, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution dated April 26, 1938, with reference to 
foreign organizations in America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, May 6, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, by the word of Thy servant, Thou hast 
said: “Lord, Thou art God, which hast made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is.” We humbly and rey- 
erently bow in Thy presence and acknowledge with un- 
feigned gratitude our indebtedness to Thee. Continue Thy 
blessings upon us that we may fulfill to the uttermost our 
mission. It is written: “As the rain cometh down and the 
snow from heaven and returneth not hither, but watereth 
the earth and maketh it to bring forth and blossom, that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall 
My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth; it shall not 
return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
We pray that we may be faithful and profitable servants 
unto Thee, O God, our Father. In the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Horne, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of McShain Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 1099. An act for the relief of the New York & Balti- 
more Transportation Line, Inc.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of L. M. Crawford; 

H. R. 1258. An act for the relief of E. G. Briseno and Hec- 
tor Briseno, a minor; 
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H. R. 1904. An act for the relief of Florenz Gutierrez: 

H. R. 1930. An act for the relief of William H. Ames; 

H. R. 2006. An act to permit certain special- delivery mes- 
sengers to acquire a classified status through noncompetitive 
examination; 

H. R. 3609. An act to protect the salaries of rural letter 
carriers who transfer from one rural route to another; 

H. R. 4018. An act for the relief of Orville Ferguson; 

H. R. 4275. An act to correct United States citizenship 
status of certain persons born in Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of J. F. Stinson; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 

H. R. 4819. An act for the relief of Joseph Zani; 

H. R. 5056. An act for the relief of A. R. Wickham; 

H.R. 5623. An act for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 
minor; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of John G. Edwards; 

H. R. 5867. An act for the relief of Peter Wettern; 

H. R. 6062. An act for the relief of Harry P. Russell, a 
minor; 

H. R. 6479. An act for the relief of Guy Salisbury, alias 
John G. Bowman, alias Alva J. Zenner; 

H. R. 6656. An act making the 11th day of November in 
each year a legal holiday; 

H. R. 6708. An act for the relief of S. T. Roebuck; 

H. R. 6780. An act for the relief of Mildred G. Lund; 

H. R. 6803. An act for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen; 

H. R. 6885. An act for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks; 

H. R. 7259. An act to authorize the conveyance by the 
United States to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain 
tract of land in the town site of Ketchikan; 

H. R. 7443. An act for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
Parks, and Jessie M. Parks; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Shelba Jennings; 

H. R. 7521. An act for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek; 

H. R. 7601. An act for the relief of Eula Scruggs; 

H. R. 7675. An act for the relief of Newark Concrete 
Pipe Co.; 

H. R. 7796. An act for the relief of Frank Scofield; 

H. R. 8403. An act to ratify and confirm Act 23 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under Act 
174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 9042. An act to amend section 2 of the act to incor- 
porate the Howard University; 

H. R. 9198. An act for the relief of certain disbursing offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; 

H. R.9226. An act to amend the act of March 9, 1928, au- 
thorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9286. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, II.; 

H. R. 9349. An act for the relief of the Nicolson Seed 
Farms, a Utah corporation; 

H. R. 9415. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1937; 

H. R. 9526. An act to amend the act of May 27, 1908, au- 
thorizing settlement of accounts of deceased officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 9601. An act to amend the acts for promoting the 
circulation of reading matter among the blind; 

H. R. 9760. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit allot- 
ments from the pay of military personnel and permanent 
civilian employees under certain conditions; 

H. R. 9764. An act to authorize an appropriation for re- 
construction at Fort Niagara, N. Y., to replace loss by fire; 
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H. R. 9912. An act to convey to the University of Alaska 
a tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station; 

H. R. 9942. An act to authorize the conveyance of the Mat- 
tapoisett (Net Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Mattapoisett, 
Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; 

H. R. 9973. An act to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10085. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final sat- 
isfaction of all claims based on the detention and treatment 
of the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent 
to the seizure of this vessel by the United States Coast Guard 
cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924; 

H. R. 10316. An act to amend section 203 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to authorize the issuance 
to 3 Takahashi of a permit to reenter the United 
States; 

H. J. Res. 599. Joint resolution to set apart public ground 
for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 29. An act to declare that a citizen of the United 
States who votes in a political election in a foreign state or 
who participates in certain voting abroad to determine sover- 
eignty of foreign territory shall lose United States citizenship 
and nationality; 

H. R. 1486. An act to amend section 30 of the act of March 
2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 4544. An act to divide the funds of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota between the Red Lake Band and the 
remainder of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, organized 
as the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe; 

H. R. 4852. An act to provide for the creation of the Sara- 
toga National Historical Park in the State of New York, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 6652. An act to provide for the administration and 
maintenance of the Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6869. An act to regulate the occupation and practices 
of cosmetology, to create a District of Columbia Board of 
Cosmetology for the examination and licensing of persons 
to carry on or to teach such practices, to insure the better 
education of such practitioners, to provide rules regulating 
the proper conduct and sanitation of cosmetological estab- 
lishments and schools, for the protection of the public health, 
and to provide penalties for violation thereof; 

H. R. 7085. An act to regulate barbers in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7187. An act to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended; 

H. R. 7826. An act to make available for national-park 
purposes certain lands within the boundaries of the proposed 
Isle Royale National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8008. An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites; 

H. R. 9725. An act to liberalize the provisions of existing 
laws governing death compensation benefits for widows and 
children of World War veterans, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 622. Joint resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to proclaim October 11, 1938, 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 186. An act for the relief of Mike Chetkovich; 

S. 375. An act for the relief of Mrs. John Olson; 

S. 1225. An act to provide for lunacy proceedings in the 
District of Columbia; 

S. 1694. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the town of Montgomery, W. Va., a certain tract of land; 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Henry E. Reents; 

S. 2072. An act for the relief of Stuart C. Peterson; 

5.2409. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps; 

S. 2487. An act for the relief of Oscar Jones; 

S. 2797. An act for the relief of Miriam Thornber; 

S. 2971. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange sites for Coast Guard purposes; 

S. 2994. An act for the relief of Mrs. Morgan R. Butler; 

S. 3031. An act for the relief of the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Inc.; 

S. 3040. An act for the relief of Herman F. Krafft; 

S. 3046. An act for the relief of Richard D. Krenik; 

S. 3073. An act to safeguard the public health; 

S. 3087. An act for the relief of Chester J. Babcock; 

S. 3092. An act for the relief of the Georgia Marble Co.;: 

S. 3142. An act for the relief of Lt. Comdr. Robert R. Blais- 
dell and Lt. Edward W. Hawkes (retired), Supply Corps, 
United States Navy; 

S. 3171. An act for the relief of William Server Rhodes, 
chief boatswain's mate, United States Navy, retired; 

S. 3204. An act to amend section 92 of the Judicial Code 
to provide for a term of court at Kalispell, Mont.; 

S. 3209. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
an easement to the city of Highwood, Lake County, II., in 
and over certain portions of the Fort Sheridan Military Res- 
ervation, for the purpose of constructing a waterworks 
system; 

S. 3223. An act for the relief of the dependents of the late 
Lt. Robert E. Van Meter, United States Navy; 

8.3373. An act to provide for holding terms of the district 
court of the United States at Hutchinson, Kans.; 

S. 3416. An act providing for the addition of certain lands 
to the Black Hills National Forest in the State of Wyoming; 
S. 3417. An act for the relief of the State of Wyoming; 

S. 3469. An act to amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; 

S. 3490. An act for the relief of Benjamin H. Faith; 

S. 3522. An act authorizing the President to present the 
Distinguished Service Medal to Rear Admiral Reginald Vesey 
Holt, British Navy, and to Capt. George Eric Maxia O’Don- 
nell, British Navy, and the Navy Cross to Vice Admiral Lewis 
Gonne Eyre Crabbe, British Navy, and to Lt. Comdr. Harry 
Douglas Barlow, British Navy; 

S. 3540. An act for the relief of Esmerald Goodman, boat- 
swain’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Raymond H. Wilson, 
boatswain’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Louis J. Burns, 
motor machinist’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Silvie S. 
Langton, surfman; Eudorus J. Brown, surfman; Kenneth G. 
Sherwood, surfman; Alvin Combs, surfman; William E. 
Knight, surfman; Olaaf E. Starr, surfman; and Ejner E. 
Jensen, surfman; 

S. 3557. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements for rights-of-way for public roads and streets on 
and across lands acquired by the United States for river and 
harbor and flood-control improvements, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3597. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Natchez, Miss., and for other purposes; 

S. 3633. An act authorizing the naturalization of Albin H. 
Youngquist, and for other purposes; 

S. 3663. An act to authorize the purchase of originals or 
copies of portraits of former Chief Justices and Associate 
dustices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the present Chief Justice and Associate Justices thereof, for 
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the new building occupied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 3734. An act for the relief of certain officers and en- 
listed men of the United States Coast Guard; 

S. 3744. An act to assert the jurisdiction of the United 
States over certain portions of the Bering Sea and the sub- 
merged land thereunder; 

S. 3758. An act for the relief of Emily Gertrude Toby; 

S. 3820. An act to authorize membership on behalf of the 
United States in the International Criminal Police Com- 
mission; 

S. 3822. An act to authorize an increase in the basic allot- 
ment of enlisted men to the Air Corps within the total 
enlisted strength provided in appropriations for the Regular 
Army; 

S. 3836. An act relating to the manner of securing written 
consent for the reconcentration of cotton under section 
383 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; 

S. 3843. An act to remove certain inequitable requirements 
for eligibility for detail as a member of the General Staff 
Corps; 

S. 3882. An act amending the act authorizing the collec- 
tion and publication of cotton statistics by requiring a record 
to be kept of bales ginned by counties; 

S. 3907. An act to further extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak.; 

S. 3915. An act to amend clause (4b) of subsection (b) of 
section 203 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935; 

S. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide for the transfer 
of the Cape Henry Memorial site in Fort Story, Va., to the 
Department of the Interior; 

S. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Third Pan American Highway Conference; 

S. J. Res. 285. Joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its seventh general 
assembly in the United States during the calendar year 1939, 
and to invite foreign governments to participate in that 
general assembly; and to authorize an appropriation to assist 
in meeting the expenses necessary for participation by the 
United States in the meeting; and 

S. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to provide that the United 
States extend an invitation to the governments of the Ameri- 
can republics, members of the Pan American Union, to hold 
the Eighth American Scientific Congress in the United States 
in 1940 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union; to invite these govern- 
ments to participate in the proposed Congress; and to au- 
thorize an appropriation for the expenses thereof. 

CREATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 

lowing privileged resolution for printing in the Recorp: 
House Resolution 491 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9738, a bill to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
to provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider without the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute amendment recommended by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and such substitute for the 
purpose of amendment shall be considered under the 5-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion of such consideration 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without instructions. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
OF GETTYSBURG 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 

from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9784) to authorize 
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an appropriation to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to 
July 4, 1938, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and agree to the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
- The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, after “1936”, insert “In carrying into effect the 
rovisions of the joint resolution of Congress of June 24, 1936, the 
commission is authorized to do all things necessary to accomplish 
the purposes described by contract or otherwise, with or without 
advertising, including the engagement by contract or otherwise of 
such personal services as may be necessary without regard to civil- 
service requirements and restrictions of laws governing the em- 
ployment and compensation of employees of the United States. 
Any appropriations for this act into effect shall be avail- 
able for the payment in advance of the cost of transportation and 
such per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence and other traveling 
expenses as may be prescribed by the Commission for the travel of 
veterans and attendants.” 
Page 2, line 15, after “commemoration”, insert “and to furnish 
tion requests for travel of said veterans and attendants, 
in such manner as the Commission may determine, or reimburse- 
ment in lieu thereof, and such per diem as may be prescribed by 
the Commission. When rail or other commercial transportation is 


formed without the use of a transportation request, reimbursement 
shall be made in an amount to that which the travel of said 
veteran and attendant would have cost the Government if trans- 
portation in kind had been furnished at the commercial cost 
thereof.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out all after “commemoration” down to 
and including “home”, in line 15, page 3, and insert “No veteran 
shall be provided for at Government expense in Gettysburg for a 
longer period than duration of the commemoration, except in the 
case of illness or other causes which prevent the return of the 
veteran to his home at the end of the period of commemoration. 
In the event of death while engaged upon the commemoration or 
en route thereto or therefrom the United States shall pay the cost 
of the preparation of the body for burial (that is, including the 
cost of a suitable casket) and transportation of same with escort 
to the home of the deceased.” 

Page 3, line 16, strike out all after “Sec. 4“, down to and includ- 
ing “care”, in line 21, and insert “In the event that the appropria- 
tion from the State of Pennsylvania for the care of the veterans 
at Gettysburg is determined by the Commission to be insufficient 
to care properly and adequately for the veterans while at Gettys- 
burg the Commission may apply to this purpose such funds from 
the appropriations which may be made under this authority as in 
its judgment are required therefor.” 

Page 3, line 23, after “coo „insert “and other.” 

Page 4, line 8, strike out all after “act”, down to and including 

„ im line 12. 

Page 4, line 15, after “including”, insert “but not restricted to.” 

Page 5, strike out lines 13 to 18, inclusive. 

Page 5, line 19, strike out “10” and insert “9.” 

Page 5, line 24, strike out 11“ and insert 10.“ 

Page 6, strike out lines 7 to 11, inclusive. 

Page 6, after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 11. The Commission shall promulgate regulations governing 
the execution of this act.” 


The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize 
an appropriation to aid in defraying the expenses of the ob- 
servance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to 
July 6, 1938, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a speech I delivered at Atlantic City last Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a list of 
P. W. A. projects in the State of California. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLEGER, Mr. Murvock of Arizona, and Mr. CHANDLER 
asked and were given permission to extend their own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a statement by Admiral Henry B. Wilson, retired, published 
in the New York Herald Tribune under date of May 5, 1938, 
in reference to the withdrawal by the Panama-Pacific service 
of the steamships California, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
from the intercoastal trade and placing them in the South 
American trade. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Tercan asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
` There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be a considerable 
number of Republicans sign the Norton petition to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee from further consideration of 
the wage and hour bill. The Republicans should not come 
in at the tail end of the line. 

Mr. Speaker, may I take this occasion to read a brief 
telegram which I have received from the Endicott Johnson 
Corporation, the biggest shoe factory in the State of New 
York, urging that this bill be reported and acted upon by 
the Congress. The telegram reads as follows: 


Mar 5, 1938. 
We believe the enactment of a national wage and hour bill 
would aid recovery and urge you to use every possible means to 
release the pending bill from the Rules Committee and bring it to 
the floor for vote. 
GEORGE F. JOHNSON, 
GrEorGE W. JOHNSON, 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Endicott Johnson Corporation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BucKLeEY of New York and Mr. O'TooLe asked and 
were given permission to extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record and to include therein 
8 a from the Philadelphia Board of Trade and my reply 

ereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a brief article from the Providence 
Journal about the one hundred and sixty-second birthday 
of Rhode Island. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a let- 
ter from one of my former constituents in Nebraska with 
regard to the condition of farming. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. SmitH of Washington asked and was given permission 

to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL~AID ROAD ACT 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10140) to amend the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10140, with Mr. Parman in the 
chair 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, when the Committee rose last 
night section 1 of the bill had been read, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not opposed to this bill, but the Com- 
mittee on Roads is not authorized under the present rules of 
the House to make appropriations. I believe there are sev- 
eral places in this bill where they are reappropriating unex- 
pended balances and allocating them in such a way that a 
direct appropriation is made. I believe there are several 
sections of this bill that should be rewritten, if we are to 
follow the rules of the House to the effect that the Committee 
on Roads is not allowed to make direct appropriations. 

I call attention to subsection (a) at the top of page 2, 
which contains this language: l 

Any sum remaining unexpended at the end of the period during 
which it is available for expenditure shall be reapportioned among 
the States, 

While that language has perhaps been used before, the 
language of the whole section, in my judgment, provides for 
an additional appropriation. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand, that is a legislative provi- 
sion. In other words, this legislation provides for the allo- 
cation of these funds in a certain proportion, according to 
population, the road mileage, and so forth. 

Mr. SNELL. When you reapportion these sums to the 
States, the States and highway authorities have a right to 
let the contracts, and then it becomes a direct obligation of 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the confusion in the Chamber 
and the difficulty of hearing what is going on, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this section be passed over temporarily 
and let the rest of the bill be considered. I reserve the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair inquire of the gentleman 
from New York if he intended that the entire section 1 be 
passed over, or just the point of order to section 1? 

Mr. SNELL. Just the point of order. I am willing to have 
the section considered, but we cannot discuss a point of order 
now in view of the noise in the Chamber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that the entire 
section 1 can be passed over by unanimous consent, but not 
the point of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that section 1 be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
restate the request? We could not hear it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the consideration of section 1 be 
postponed until the reading of the other sections of the bill 
bas been concluded, and that points of order and amend- 
ments to section 1 be passed on and considered at that time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Does that protect Members in their 
Tight to offer amendments to section 1? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The right to offer amendments will be 
reserved. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I reserve the right to offer amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL] has in some respects made 
a meritorious point of order, and we gladly agree to pass over 
the section as the gentleman asks unanimous consent to do. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of continuing the provisions of section 
of the act of June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 1521), there is hereby perro 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941; said sums to be expended on secondary 
or feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, rural-free-de- 
livery mail roads, and public-school bus routes. 

Sec. 3. For the elimination of hazards to life at railroad grade 
crossings on the Federal-aid highway system, including the sepa- 
ration or protection of grades at crossings, the reconstruction of 
existing railroad-grade- structures, and the relocation of 
highways to eliminate grade crossings, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, to be apportioned on or before the ist day of 
January of each year preceding the fiscal year for which it is 
authorized among the several States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat, 212), as amended and 
supplemented, except that such apportionment shall be one-half 
on population as shown by the latest decennial census, one-fourth 
on the mileage of the Federal-aid highway system as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and one-fourth on the railroad 
mileage as determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to be expended in accordance with said Federal Highway Act, 
as amended and supplemented, except that no part of such funds 
apportioned to any State need be matched by the State: The sum 
of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the 
sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sreran: On page 5, line 1, after the 
word “expended”, insert “exclusively.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s 
amendment is to section 2. I make the point of order that 
we have passed that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to section 2 for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I call attention to the fact that section 2 is the 
authorization of $25,000 annually for the two fiscal years 
mentioned in the bill for secondary or feeder roads. The 
language of section 2 is the identical language of the pres- 
ent law. Our friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], a member of the committee, under- 
took in the committee to amend the present law. The com- 
mittee did not agree as to his amendment, and he reserved 
the right to offer the amendment on the floor. I felt, Mr. 
Chairman, inasmuch as we had passed section 2, that the 
committee should be protected by the objection I have offered, 
but I feel further, in fairness to my colleague, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, inasmuch as, evidently, he did not hear 
and could not hear the reading of the bill, the gentleman 
should have the right to offer his amendment, and I therefore 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be pleased to yield if I have 
the floor. 

Mr. DOWELL. I interpret this language in the same way 
as the gentleman from Mississippi, and I doubt if the lan- 
guage offered by the gentleman from Nebraska will make this 
any stronger than it is; but in view of the fact it does not 
change it in any respect, would not the gentleman withdraw 
objection to this amendment and permit the amendment to 
go in the bill? 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
gentleman’s inquiry, I will say that if we are going to insert 
a word here and there that does not mean anything just to 
satisfy some member of the committee, in my judgment, 
answering the gentleman’s question, it would be a vain way 
to proceed with legislation. So my thought is that the com- 
mittee having passed on this matter and having reenacted in 
this section the law just as it stands, it is wholly unnecessary 
and extremely unwise to adopt the amendment; but I do say 
that the gentleman is entitled to present his amendment, and 
I withdraw any objection to his request so that the gentleman 
may present the amendment, although I am opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeetion to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska to return to section 2 for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEFAN: Page 5, line 1, after the word 
“expended”, insert “exclusively.” 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amend- 
ment to the section which has to do with the authorization 
of money for farm-to-market, feeder, rural route, or second- 
ary roads, for the purpose of safeguarding that particular fund 
for that particular purpose. The idea in offering the amend- 
ment is to see to it that none of this money is diverted for 
any other purpose. 

I explained this amendment in my talk to the membership 
of the House on yesterday. I appreciate the explanation 
made by my colleague from Mississippi. But because of the 
interest taken in this particular amendment by the rural 
mail carriers of our country and the farmers who are op- 
posed to the diversion of any of this farm-to-market road 
money for any other purpose except that for which it is 
intended, I felt it was absolutely necessary to offer the amend- 
ment. Since that time I have been assured by not only the 
gentleman from Mississippi, but other members of our com- 
mittee, who state that they have consulted with Mr. Mac- 
Donald, of the Bureau of Public Roads, and are assured that 
none of this money will be diverted and that all of this farm- 
to-market road money will be expended for farm-to-market 
or secondary and rural-mail roads, and not one penny 
will be diverted. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in view of this 
fact, and in view of the conferences I have had since offering 
the amendment, I ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to withdraw the amendment, having been assured again by 
the Bureau of Roads and by our committee that none of this 
money will be diverted. I do this with assurance that this 
withdrawal of my amendment is agreeable to the rural mail 
carriers and others who were originally interested in its 
adoption. That there may be no misunderstanding, I hereby 
note that I am assured now that those responsible with ex- 
penditure of these funds understand that not one penny of 
these secondary-road funds are to be diverted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 3 is pending; H no one desires 
to offer an amendment, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. Not to exceed $8,000,000, in addition to any unallocated 
funds heretofore authorized by section 3 of the act approved June 
18, 1934 (48 Stat. 994), of any money heretofore, herein, or hereafter 
appropriated for expenditure in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212) shall be available for 
expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture, in accordance with the 
provisions of said Federal Highway Act, as an emergency-relief 
fund, after receipt of an application therefor from the highway 
department of any State, in the repair or reconstruction of high- 
ways and bridges on the system of Federal-aid highways, which he 
finds, after investigation, have been damaged or destroyed by floods, 
hurricanes, earthquakes, or landslides, and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated any sum or sums n to reimburse 
od ne. 25 expended from time to time under the authority of 

sec > 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
reserve his point of order? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentleman will withdraw his 
point of order, I think I shall be able to satisfy him by an 
amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. As long as the point of order is under reser- 
vation, I have no objection to the gentleman offering an 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WHITTINGTON: Page 6, line 1, after the figures 
“$8,000,000”, strike out the remainder of the line and all of lines 
2 and 3 down to and including the parentheses and the comma 
following the parentheses, and in line 4 strike out the word “here- 
tofore”, so that the paragraph will read as follows: 

“Src. 4. Not to exceed $8,000,000 of any money herein or hereafter 
appropriated for expenditure in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212) shall be available for 
expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture, in accordance with 
the provisions of said Federal Highway Act, as an emergency-relief 
fund, after receipt of an application therefor from the highway 
department of any State, in the repair or reconstruction of high- 
ways and bridges on the system of Federal-aid highways, which he 
finds, after investigation, have been damaged or destroyed by floods, 
burricanes, earthquakes, or landslides, and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated any sum or sums n to reimburse the 
funds so expended from time to time under the authority of this 
section.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I think that fixes it all right 
and it is satisfactory to me. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York with- 
draws his point of order. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a 
matter that should be explained to the Members of the 
House. There is no occasion to speak further about the 
point of order, because it was well taken, but in fairness to 
the committee I should make this statement. Section 4 
undertook to reenact a similar section in identical language 
passed in 1934, one of the most beneficial parts of the Fed- 
eral highway legislation. In 1934 we authorized the allo- 
cation, until it was expended, of $10,000,000 for the purpose 
of the Federal Government contributing one-half to the 
repair of Federal-aid bridges and highways damaged or de- 
stroyed by floods. There has been expended approximately 
$8,000,000 of the $10,000,000 authorized 4 years ago. It was 
the purpose of the committee to continue the $10,000,000 
authorized, and our purpose in including the word “here- 
tofore,” I may say by way of excuse, was to utilize the re- 
mainder of the $10,000,000 already authorized and authorize 
an additional $8,000,000. In 1935 a great flood visited the 
State of New York. In 1937 a great flood visited the Com- 
monwealth of Ohio, and more of these funds were wisely 
and properly spent, as I recall, in those two States than in 
any other State of the Union. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman 
from Mississippi has said is true, and I ask the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 
23 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for forest highways, roads, and 
trails the following sums, to be available until expended in ac- 
cordance with the. provisions of said section 23: The sum of 
$14,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum 
of $14,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941: Provided, 
That the apportionment for forest highways in Alaska shall be, 
$400,000 for each of the fiscal years, and that such additional 
amount as otherwise would have been apportioned to Alaska for 
each of said fiscal years shall be apportioned by the Secretary of 
Agriculture among those States, including Puerto Rico, whose forest 
highway apportionment for such fiscal year otherwise would be 
less than 1 percent of the entire apportionment for forest high- 
ways for that fiscal year: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture may make apportionments among those States, 
including Puerto Rico, whose forest-highway apportionments for 
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such fiscal year otherwise would be less than 1 percent of the en- 
tire apportionment for forest highways for that fiscal year without 
regard to the provisions of said section 23 relating to apportion- 
ments, but in no case shall the Secretary of Agriculture make 
apportionment to any State under this provision in excess of 20 
percent of the total of funds affected hereby. 

HEAVY INTERSTATE TRAFFIC IN TEXAS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking today on 
the subject of roads and in favor of the bill submitted by 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT, of Oklahoma. As a Texan, I am particu- 
larly interested in national highways, because our State has 
wide expanses over which we receive extremely heavy traffic 
from all over the United States of America. 

Some have pointed out that Texas receives the largest 
amount of any State in the Union. Texas gets $11,974,000 
per annum according to this bill, while New York gets 
$10,625,000. I would call to your attention the fact that 
Texas is about six or seven times the size of the State of 
New York and theoretically should receive sixty or seventy 
million. 

Compare our State to some of them, like Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee, all of which receive annually from 
three and a half to four million dollars, and inasmuch as 
my State is five or six times bigger than those States, again, 
theoretically, we should receive twenty or more million dollars 
per annum. 

Therefore, the amount given Texas is not excessive, and, as 
a matter of fact, I believe it should be increased. However, 
I am not complaining, because the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Committee on Roads have made careful estimates, 
and I am willing to accept their conclusions. 

THIRTY MILLION AUTOMOBILES, AND MOTOR TRAFFIC EXPANDING 

Speaking generally, I favor this bill because there are 30,- 
000,000 automobiles in the country, and motor transportation 
even now is expanding. 

I can remember back in 1917 people criticized Federal road 
financing because it was a violation of “State rights“ —al- 
though I remember the chamber of commerce at the time did 
not criticize it. 

Since that year a great network of highways has been built 
all over the United States, and it is now regarded as essential 
by practically all American authority. 

PROPOSED INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

What particularly interests me, however, is the proposed 
inter-American highway. Insofar as the Latin-American 
countries are concerned, it starts at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
passes down the great Mexican highway through Mexico City, 
and then, theoretically, through Central America to the 
bottom tip of South America. 

My selfish reason is based on the fact that San Antonio, 
Tex., which is in my district, is on the inter-American high- 
way in the United States. 

Besides my selfish interest based on the highway going 
through the very middle of my district, in addition to that, 
it means a great deal to the civilization of the world. 

Theoretically, a road splits right down the middle of the 
United States of America, passes through San Antonio, and 
then follows the line which I have just mentioned. The 
actual development of the inter-American highway started 
March 6, 1934, when the message of the President was in- 
cluded in Senate Document No. 224, which gives compre- 
hensive plans of such a highway. 

If we can work out a policy of the good neighbor with all 
countries in America, and pursue a policy of never building 
forts as against each other, or of building up armament as 
against each other, it will mean a great advance in humanity 
and civilization. The road from my city, San Antonio, into 
Mexico City is now perfect, and Mexico City is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. 

I favor this bill for the reasons given by so many members 
of the Roads Committee, but also for the additional reasons 
I have cited, and I strongly urge its passage. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Drmonp: Page 7, line 1, strike out 
$400,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000.” 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, it is possible that some of 
the Members did not hear the amendment. The amendment 
is on page 7, line 1, to strike out “$400,000” and insert 
“$500,000”, thus to give $500,000 instead of $400,000 for the 
construction of forest highways in Alaska for each of the 
years 1940 and 1941. This is not designed to increase the 
appropriation or the authorization. It will not increase the 
authorization by a single cent, but will restore for expendi- 
ture in the Territory of Alaska an additional sum of $100,000, 
of which we have been deprived by bringing the bill in this 
form. Alaska under the basic act shares the same as do the 
States in forest highway funds. We do not share in the 
Federal-aid highway appropriations, 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. Do the people in Alaska pay 
the Federal tax to the Government? 

Mr. DIMOND. Yes. Alaska pays all Federal taxes that 
are imposed on the people in the States. 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. How much of this tax did 
the people pay last year? 

Mr. DIMOND. Income tax? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. No; the 1-cent-a-gallon tax 
on gasoline. 

Mr. DIMOND. We pay just as much as you do in the 
States. 

Mr, BEVERLY M. VINCENT. How much do the Terri- 
tories pay? 

Mr. DIMOND. I do not know what the volume was. I 
can find out, though, and put it in the Recorp. Had I antic- 
ipated this question would be asked I would have been pre- 
pared. We consume an enormous volume of gasoline in 
Alaska, principally on the sea; but we pay the tax on that 
just the same as the people do in Kentucky or any other 
State. 

Mr, BEVERLY M. VINCENT. When the gentleman ap- 
peared before the committee and was asked how many auto- 
mobiles there were in Alaska the gentleman said he would 
put that information in the hearings, but that was not done. 
Can the gentleman tell me now how many automobiles there 
are in Alaska? 

Mr. DIMOND. My license number is 3000. How many 
more cars we have I do not know, but we have a considerable 
number of automobiles in Alaska, and in addition to automo- 
biles a great quantity of gasoline is consumed on the waters 
of Alaska. The Federal tax on that gasoline is paid by the 
people of the Territory just as it is paid by the people in con- 
tinental United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the only expert advice we have upon this 
question, putting aside the claims of various Members of 
Congress who naturally are solicitous for the welfare of the 
people who reside in their own States, is the testimony of 
Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, the Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. On yesterday I think it was another gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Rogpsron] who paid high tribute to Mr. 
MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald is truly an able, high-minded, 
and devoted public servant. He is deserving of all the fine 
things said about him. Mr. MacDonald’s testimony appears 
on pages 352 and 353 of the hearings. He said that Alaska 
should be allotted $500,000. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Five hundred thousand dollars is a 
very small amount when we consider the extent of the forest 
lands in Alaska and the importance of utilizing the resources 
of the forests and the minerals located in the forest reserves. 
Am I not right? 

Mr. DIMOND. The gentleman is quite right. We have 
32,000 square miles of forest lands in Alaska. Those lands 
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were not put into forest reserves by the people of Alaska; 
they were set aside by act of the United States Government 
to preserve them for future generations, for the benefit not 
only of the people of Alaska but as well for the people of the 
United States. The area of the forest lands in Alaska ex- 
ceeds the total area of a number of States of the Union, and 
it is necessary to authorize at least this minimum of money, 
$500,000, in order to do the job that ought to be done. 

I invite the attention of the Members also to the fact that 
for the 4 years 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, according to the 
table put in the record by the officials of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the expenditure in Alaska of forest highway 
funds was $579,692 per year on the average. Yesterday I 
telephoned to Captain Curtiss, of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and he said, making an estimate for the last 2 months of the 
present fiscal year, 1938, that the expenditure of forest- 
highway funds in Alaska would be $664,000 for this year. So, 
the average for the last 5 years would be $596,500, or nearly 
$600,000. So, even if we get the $500,000 for which I am 
asking, and to which we are entitled, we still will not receive 
our normal allotment set up by the basic act. The only 
expert we have on the subject is the Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIMOND. The Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads 
has told the committee and has said on other occasions that 
$500,000 should be allotted. As a matter of fact, last year, 
before the Senate Committee on Appropriations he may have 
taken his official life in his hands by saying to the committee 
that the then suggested appropriation of $350,000 out of 
current funds for forest highways in Alaska was insufficient. 
He said it ought to be at least half a million in order to 
carry forward the desirable long-range program. He pointed 
out the fact that a good many of the people of Alaska live 
in the forest-reserve regions and are in need of roads. As 
fast as roads are built the people move out and build their 
houses and live along the roads. 

The amount of which it is sought to deprive us here, $100,- 
000, I dare say would not build one-half mile of road in each 
State when it is divided up among the several States. We 
have a basic law which gives us a certain allocation; and, 
after all, there is much greater need for the building of high- 
ways in Alaska than there is in the United States, because in 
continental United States the job has largely been done. 
If all the reservations of Alaska were released and turned 
back to the Territory we would not be obliged to ask for 
any money, either Federal aid or otherwise. 

I invite the attention of the House once more to the fact 
that we do not get any part of the $125,000,000 which is 
authorized here for Federal-aid highways. Nor does Alaska 
share in the authorizations of $50,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1940 and 1941 for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings under section 3 of the bill. Likewise Alaska does not 
share in the authorization of $8,000,000 under section 4 of the 
bill. In fact, Mr. Chairman, we who live in Alaska are entitled 
by law to have a portion of the forest highway, roads, and 
trails funds only, and of nothing else that appears in this bill, 
while the States share largely in all of the other appropria- 
tions authorized by the bill before us and exceeding in all 
$350,000,000. Out of these large sums so authorized to be 
appropriated, Alaska will be entitled to receive, if my amend- 
ment is adopted, only $1,000,000 for the fiscal years 1940 and 
1941, and if my amendment is not agreed to, then Alaska will 
receive only $800,000 for the 2 years mentioned. 

If full justice were done to us, no limitation whatever would 
be placed on forest highway funds to be expended in Alaska, 
and we would be permitted to share under the formula set up 
in section 23 of the Federal Aid Highway Act. But I realize 
that I am confronted, as Grover Cleveland once said, with a 
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condition, not a theory. The condition is that the bill before 
us carries an authorization of only $400,000 a year for Alaska 
for the fiscal years 1940 and 1941, and Mr. MacDonald, Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, has recommended positively 
and definitely that the allotment for Alaska be fixed at 
$500,000. I have the same high esteem for Mr. MacDonald 
and for his capacity that is held, I believe, by most, if not all, 
of the Members of this body. At the same time I am sure 
that he has underestimated the needs of Alaska and that he 
Should have recommended at least $600,000 per year, instead 
of $500,000 per year. But he has actually suggested $500,000 
per year, and so, if I depart from his advice, I shall neces- 
sarily lose a good part of my strength in attempting to secure 
an increase in the amount now in the bill. In this connection 
it may be well for me to show you just what Mr. MacDonald 
has said on the subject. When he appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Roads of the House on February 4, 1938, he testified, 
in part, as is shown on page 353 of the printed record, as 
follows: 

Mr. MacDonarp. Yes. I will say this, Mr. WHITTINGTON: The 
amount of one-half million dollars was not arrived at in a hap- 
hazard manner. We made, in cooperation with the Forest Service, 
a rather complete study of the program of road development in 
Alaska that should be carried forward as a reasonable program. 

On May 3, 1937, Mr. MacDonald testified before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations relative to 
certain items appearing in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1938, and in his testi- 
mony, with respect to the amount of money that should be 
spent each year for forest highway construction in Alaska, 
Mr. MacDonald, in part, said: 

Mr. MacDonatp. I think there should be an appropriation of 
$500,000 a year for road construction in that area. I am tal 
about the southeastern, southern, and the southwestern peas | 
areas covered by the national forests. 

A good deal of the mineralized areas in that territory have not 
been attacked. They need roads to get to the point where they 
can develop them. 

The population of those various communities follows these im- 
proved roads. As fast as we build a mile of road men build houses 
and establish homes and small truck farms along the way. We 
are gradually, through the development of these roads, building 
a permanent population in Alaska. 

Supporting this testimony, and in fact overtopping it, we 
have the undisputed facts that during the fiscal year 1936 
the sum of more than $690,000 was actually expended on 
forest highways in Alaska, and during the current year ap- 
proximately $664,000, and that the average over the last 5 
years has been in excess of $596,000. So Mr. MacDonald’s 
recommendation for an appropriation yearly of $500,000 is 
clearly, to my mind, an understatement of our needs. It is 
my considered judgment, Mr. Chairman, that as much as 
$1,000,000 could be economically and justifiably expended 
each year on forest highways, roads, and trails in Alaska 
for the next 5 years at least. 

The Territory of Alaska is well worth any reasonable 
sums which may be spent by the Federal Government in 
making her undoubted resources available. Remember that 
the United States still owns more than 99 percent of all 
the vast area of Alaska, embracing a region more than twice 
as large as the great State of Texas. A good deal of this 
area has been reserved in one form or another, such as the 
forest reserves, the coal-_.nd reserves, and the oil reserves. 
I do not here question the wisdom of the policy but only 
state it asa fact. That fact has a bearing upon the question 
before us, because in setting up and maintaining such re- 
serves it is only reasonable that the Federal Government 
should aid the people of the United States in making use 
of the natural resources of the country which are not en- 
tirely reserved. The amount that I ask here is indeed a 
modest one, and there ought not be any hesitation in 
granting it. 

May I again invite your attention to the fact that Alaska 
has really paid its way in the wealth produced in the Ter- 
ritory, which has been channeled and poured into the United 
States. While the Territery cost only $7,200,000 when pur- 
chased from Russia, it has produced more than one thousand 
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million dollars’ worth of seafood products, more than seven 
hundred millions in gold and copper and other minerals, 
more than one hundred and twenty-five millions in furs, 
all of which have swelled to that extent the national income. 
At the same time Alaska has served as a market for prod- 
ucts of the United States to the amount of more than one 
thousand million dollars, 

To refer only for a moment to the national forests of 
Alaska, in which the forest highways authorized by this act 
will be built, it is estimated by Mr. B. Frank Heintzleman, 
regional forester for Alaska, and a man who is greatly re- 
spected in the Territory both for his outstanding ability and 
for his devotion to the public service, that the Tongass 
National Forest alone, which is situated in southeastern 
Alaska, contains more than 78,000,000,000 board feet of com- 
mercial timber. While I have no estimate at hand of the 
amount of commercial timber standing in the Chugach Na- 
tional Forest, I am sure that it exceeds 25,000,000,000 feet 
board measure, and therefore it is safe to say that Alaska 
contains altogether in these two national forests more than 
100,000,000,000 feet, board measure, of commercial timber. 
A similarly authentic estimate indicates that the national 
forests of Alaska are capable of producing in perpetuity, on 
a sustained-yield basis, 1,500,000 cords of pulpwood annually, 
which would amount upon conversion to 1,000,000 tons of 
newsprint. Please remember that this estimate is based, 
not upon wasteful exploitation of our forest resources, but 
upon a continuous productive yield down all the years and 
centuries to come. It is true that there is no pulp mill in 
Alaska at the present time, but having in view the rate at 
which the pulp forests in the world are being used up, the 
day is not far distant when Alaska pulp timber resources 
will be drawn upon. 

Considering the moderation of my request, Mr. Chairman, 
and the fact that it is purported by the testimony of an 
expert, and that his testimony, judging by past experience, 
really understates the case, there should be no hesitation in 
acceding to the amendment which I have proposed. It 
would be out of character for this House to refuse to agree 
to the amendment. The House would be justified and war- 
ranted in granting a much larger sum. I am not asking for 
generosity but for justice, and so, judging by past experi- 
ence, and remembering the desire of the Members of this 
body to deal justly and fairly on all occasions with all of its 
citizens no matter whether they reside in Maine or Florida, 
or in Texas or in Illinois, or in Utah or Alaska, or in any 
other land under our flag, I feel confident that my request 
will not be made in vain. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in rising at this time is to dis- 
abuse the minds of the Members of the House as to the 
great value Alaska is and has been to the United States, It 
is costing the United States Government around $10,000,000 
a year to own Alaska, and we get practically nothing from 
it, In accordance with that statement I would like to read 
the testimony of the gentleman who has just spoken. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Is it not true that 30 percent of 
the proceeds from every operation goes to the Gov- 
ernment in some form of taxation? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I refer to page 566 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Is it not a fact that 30 percent of 
the proceeds of all mineral operations and production goes 
to the Federal Government in some form of taxation? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. This will answer the gentle- 
man’s question, and I refer him to page 566 of the hearings 
when Mr. Dimond was being questioned by Mr. WHITTINGTON, 
as follows: 


Mr. Wuirrincton. What percentage of your lands has been leased 
for these mineral rights? 
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Mr. Dimond. A very small percentage. We have three or four 
operating coal mines, but the total tonnage produced is not very 
great, so the income to the Government from that source is not 
very great. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I cannot yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. The gentleman said he would 
answer the question. 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I have. 
testimony: 

Mr. Dimon. But the Government does charge royalties for the 
mining of coal. At no time, so far as I know—and I am sure I 
am well informed on this matter—never in the history of the 
country has the Government charged any royalty or made any 
other charges for minerals such as gold and silver and platinum. 
Whenever the claimant takes up a gold claim, a gold-lode claim, 
or placer claim, he gets all he takes out, subject only to such taxes 
as may be imposed by the States, and subject, of course, to what- 
ever income taxes are imposed by the National Government. 

In other words, the gold that is found in Alaska goes to 
the man who finds it and not the Federal Government. 
AAA LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Does the gentleman subscribe to the 
principle that the apportionment of these moneys should be 
55 0 on the amount of taxes paid to the Federal Govern- 
men 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. That has been my posi- 
tion before the committee and it is my position now. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Is it not a fact that in the apportion- 
ment of Federal moneys taxes have never been taken into 
consideration and that the apportionment has been based on 
actual need? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I have a table here that 
shows the amount of money distributed to the various States. 
In Alaska they have 49 miles of forest highways, according 
to this table, 27 miles of which are completed. Alabama has 
900 miles of forest trails, 125 miles of which are completed. 

I want to turn now to the table that shows how much 
money Ohio gets. The great State of Ohio gets $1,300 out 
of this forest appropriation, Tennessee gets $12,000, and the 
great State of Iowa gets only $24. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I decline to yield further. 

Let us take the great State of Illinois, with 900 miles of 
forest trails. That State gets $8,000. Now, this gentleman 
comes here from Alaska and he wants to take $500,000 to 
Alaska, in which they only have 49 miles of forest trails. It 
is in the testimony. The gentleman stated before our com- 
mittee that the timber in Alaska is not worth anything on 
the market because it is so small and scrubby it is not suitable 
for marketing. That is true, too. The summers are so short 
the timber cannot grow. The gentleman offered an amend- 
ment in committee that would allow him to go beyond any 
of the States. They do not even have to let a contract to 
expend this money. They turn it loose and it can be spent 
as you like on force account, a thing that is not recognized 
in any other State in the Union. The reason that was done 
was because in Alaska, according to the gentleman’s testi- 
mony, most of the people are interested in fishing and mining. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BEVERLY M, VINCENT. Mr. Chairman, I have in 
mind that the mining companies want to build roads and 
trails to their mines, and they want the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Ilinois, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
other States to contribute to the building of these trails to 
these mining properties. 

Mr. Chairman, the case has been made out. The gentle- 
man is not entitled to this money. If the House is going to 
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continue to give to this gentleman all the money he asks 
for Alaska, then I think I will change my citizenship from 
the United States and go to Alaska and become an Eskimo, 
where the Government will send me to school free, where 
the Government will buy me a reindeer and take care of me 
for the rest of my life. 

Mr. DIMOND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Here the gavel fell.] f 

Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, my attention has just been called to the 
fact that the original appropriation for Alaska and Puerto 
Rico in this bill was $600,000. 

During the hearings this appropriation was reduced to 
$500,000, which amount, although insufficient to carry on the 
necessary work, was nevertheless accepted in view of the 
general reductions made throughout. However, before the 
final vote and upon objection by some of the members of 
the committee, the appropriation was further reduced to 
$400,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the reduction in the appropriations for 
Alaska and Puerto Rico from $600,000 to $400,000 is another 
example of the discrimination by Congress against American 
citizens who reside in our Territories, The argument made by 
the gentleman who preceded me does not hold water, because 
the comparison of the amounts appropriated for the various 
States with the amounts appropriated for Alaska and Puerto 
Rico is not a fair comparison in view of the fact that these 
territories are practically new and unimproved areas as com- 
pared with the various States. I want to call the attention 
of the Committee to the fact that the States mentioned by 
the gentleman from Kentucky have been in existence for a 
great many years, whereas Alaska and Puerto Rico are prac- 
tically new Territories and, of necessity, would require more 
money with which to carry on their road work. 

I also wish to call the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that the American citizens who reside in these Terri- 
tories owe the same allegiance, duty, and obligation to the 
United States as the American citizens who reside in the 
various States. Not so long ago extensive military maneuvers 
were carried on in Puerto Rico for the purpose of strength- 
ening our defenses in the Atlantic Ocean, so that we might 
better defend our Atlantic coast in the event of war. If we, 
the American people, think enough of these Territories to 
hold on to them and to spend millions of dollars to improve 
them from the standpoint of national defense, then I believe 
that the least we should do is to spend a sufficient amount of 
money to make the lot of the American citizens who live there 
a little better. There should be no distinction whatsoever be- 
tween the American citizens who reside in the 48 States and 
those who reside in the Territories. Appropriations should 
be based on actual need and not on the political status of 
the particular area. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANZETTA. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BIERMANN. On page 4 of the report I notice a table 
showing Federal aid to secondary roads, grade crossings, and 
the like. Every State is included in that table, as are Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, but Alaska is not 
in the table. Does this mean Alaska does not get any of 
that money? 

Mr. LANZETTA. I do not know. I will have to refer the 
inquiry to the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. DIMOND. If I may answer the inquiry, we do not 
share in the Federal-aid funds. 

Mr. BIERMANN. This money that is under controversy 
is the only money you get? 

Mr. DIMOND. That is all we get, yes; money for forest 
highways. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Before closing, may I make this observa- 
tion: The gentleman from Kentucky, in opposing this amend- 
ment, tries to strengthen his argument by pointing out the 
difference in the amount of taxes paid by Alaska and the 
various States. I say it is unfair to base the amount of 


appropriations that a Territory or State shall be allotted 
upon the amount of Federal taxes which they pay. 

I again repeat what I have already said on the floor of this 
House, and that is that if we ever set such a precedent then 
the State of New York, which pays the major portion of all 
the Federal taxes, will be justified in demanding the largest 
share of all the moneys appropriated by Congress. I trust 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Alaska will be 
agreed to. 

The LORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a good amendment. We 
were not justified in cutting down the appropriation for 
Alaska. At any time we may need the roads in Alaska for 
military purposes. I understand the military are in favor 
of more and better roads in Alaska. I believe we will be 
making a mistake if we reduce this amount. I am in favor 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LORD. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Do I correctly understand that the addi- 
tional amount covered by this amendment has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Roads? 

Mr. LORD. I will refer that question to the gentleman 
from Alaska, 

Mr. DIMOND. If the gentleman will yield, it is definitely 
recommended by the Bureau of Roads. Mr. MacDonald's 
testimony appears at page 353 of the hearings I believe. 

Mr. HOPE. There is no question, then, but that the Bu- 
reau of Roads can efficiently use this money if the appro- 
priation is made? 

Mr. DIMOND. The Bureau of Roads has expended on the 
average in the past 5 years on forest highways in Alaska 
nearly $600,000. 

Mr. LANZETTA. This will raise the amount to only 
$500,000. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Delegate from Alaska. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT) there were—ayes 39, noes 29. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 
8 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), as amended by the 
act of June 24, 1930 (46 Stat. 805), there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the survey, construction, reconstruction, 
and maintenance of main roads through unappropriated or un- 
reserved public lands, nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal 
reservations other than the forest reservations the sum of $2,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of 


$2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, to remain 
available until expended. 


Sec. 7. For the construction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in the national 
pree monuments, and other areas administered by the National 

k Service, including areas authorized to be established as na- 
tional parks and monuments, and national park and monument 
approach roads authorized by the act of January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1053), as amended, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
and the sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I tried to get some time in 
general debate on the bill but I could not get even 5 min- 
utes in the 4 hours of general debate. Of course, all are 
for this road bill and I do not care to discuss it. 

While we are discussing an authorization for an appro- 
priation and while there is a goodly crowd present may I 
call the attention of all those present who have been voting 
on all the appropriation bills, regardless of whether your 
pet project was included in that appropriation or whether you 
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voted for it and got it or did not get it, to the fact that in 
the law of the land there is a maxim which requires a man 
to be just before being generous. You cannot will your 
property away without paying your debts. You cannot give 
it away and beat your creditors. If this principle of law is 
good in your and my private lives concerning our property, 
how much more important it is that the Federal Government 
shall maintain that high example of being just before being 
generous. 

What is it that we owe when we are giving money to 
other people right and left in enormous sums? I call your 
attention to the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act, and to the un- 
paid farmers from whom, as stated by the law of the land, 
the Government took money and has not repaid them. A 
bill is pending before the Committee on Agriculture which I 
introduced that would involve the expenditure of from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000. The Supreme Court of the land 
stated in the A. A. A. case that the Government owes the 
money to the farmers who paid that tax. 

The effect of the decision means that, even though the 
constitutionality of the Kerr-Smith Act is not specifically 
passed upon. I want to make it very plain, however, that I 
did not agree with the decision of the Supreme Court re- 
garding the Triple A, but the views of the three members 
of the Court in the minority did not change the view of the 
majority and that decision is the law of the land. There- 
fore, if others got back taxes paid, the tobacco grower should 
get his. 

We are acquainted with the fact that Mr. Butler in his 
suit recovered not only taxes that he had passed on to the 
consumer but taxes that had not been passed on. You 
remember the big fish in all business under that processing 
tax recovered their money. When the constitutionality of 
the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act was questioned, Solicitor Gen- 
eral Stanley Reed, now Associate Justice Reed, said, “Do not 
pass on that question, for there is legislation pending in Con- 
gress and I look for that money to be rebated.” 

I have letter after letter from attorneys and the Govern- 
ment attorneys of the State of Kentucky and elsewhere 
asking, “Why does not Congress do something about the 
tobacco tax?” What were they saying when the suits were 
filed? Press clippings show suits filed in Bowling Green, 
Nashville, and Louisville were continued by Government at- 
torneys on the idea that Congress would attend to this 
matter. 

The Government is beaten every time they try a case and 
there is just that much money that goes for nothing. So 
they say in each case, “Let us just continue this, because I 
think Congress will do something about it before this session 
ends.“ Congress has done nothing about it. 

Now, you are talking about how to save some money, and 
I want to tell you who are extreme economists how you can 
save some money. In all of these suits that are filed, and 
additional ones are being filed every day, the Government 
has to pay the additional costs, as well as the amount asked 
for, and the way to save some money is to have a congres- 
sional appropriation and save the court costs in this litiga- 
tion; otherwise the Government will not only have to pay 
more than the face of the claim, but will have to pay the 
cost, and then the claimant himself, who ought to get all of 
it, will receive less, because he will have to pay some attorney 
for getting it for him. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CREAL. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Not only are your tobacco 
farmers in that predicament, but the cotton farmers all over 
the Southwest are in the same predicament, as I have letters 
to testify. 

Mr. CREAL. There is a bill that passed the Senate by 
unanimous consent, which is now resting with the Committee 
on Agriculture, which includes cotton and tobacco. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, two other speakers have 
asked 2 additional minutes and have received it, and I there- 
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fore ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CREAL. The bill which passed the Senate is now in 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House. It included 
cotton and tobacco and it was supposed to include between 
five and six million dollars for both of them, but the Senator 
from Indiana, Senator Minton, added an amendment in the 
Senate which I do not agree to and which I presume the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture do not agree to, 
but I think that is what is holding it up. The amendment 
extends the time for other process-tax payers to file claims. 

I now want to point out to you the vast distinction be- 
tween these claims. Some of these men are not due one red 
penny because they passed every cent of it on and added some 
more besides in passing it on to the consumer, but in the case 
of the tobacco man not one cent was passed on to the con- 
sumer, but it was deducted from his bill then and there. 
He had no chance to pass it on. I have no brief for fellows 
who try to collect money from the Government after they 
have passed it on to the consumer in the price they received. 
I am talking about another class of folks. I am talking 
about those who did not pass one cent on to the consumer. 

It would be a matter of economy in dollars and cents for 
this Congress to appropriate this money and pay these 
people, because you are going to have to pay more if you do 
not pay it now. When this Congress adjourns a month or 
6 weeks hence and they learn you have not passed this bill, 
the remaining number of those who have such claims will 
at once file to keep from having their claims barred by the 
statute of limitations, and some day you will not only pay 
the price which you ought to pay now, but you will have to 
pay the cost of that suit in each one of these claims. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will in- 
dulge me for 1 more minute I will not say more. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I want to point out one other 
thing. In December the man who hauled off his tobacco 
paid the 25-percent tax. He got 20 cents for his tobaeco 
and paid 5 cents of it. Then there came this decision and 
the man in the same community, his next door neighbor 
perhaps, who hauled his tobacco in January or February, did 
not pay anything. So there is a great inequality between 
two neighbors who raised the same crop, one paying and 
the other not paying in the same crop year. You cannot let 
this sort of inequality go on. 

I also want to point out to you that the so-called big fish 
in the tobacco business, those who raise a crop of $30,000 or 
$40,000, have already got their money out of this business. 
They went in and paid under protest. They were smart fel- 
lows. This bill is for the fellow who were not quite so well 
situated, or, perhaps, not so well informed, and these claims 
run to $37.50, $141, and all that sort of small amounts. 

Mr. Chairman, we owe this debt. Uncle Sam owes this just 
as much as any one of you who let a default judgment on a 
note go against you, and I come back to my original propo- 
sition, should not the Federal Government—and you are the 
agents of the Federal Goyernment—hbe just before it is gen- 
erous, and instead of building walls, and dikes, and dams, and 
forest trails, and parks, and what not, to give something. to 
somebody that we do not owe anything to except as a matter 
of charity, should we not pay these working people the money 
which we have taken from them according to the law of the 
land and the decisions of the court? The money has been 
illegally collected, and we cannot overlook this question. We 
have got to pay it some day, and I am urging you to pay it 
now and save money. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 8. For the construction and maintenance of agesi duet a 
access to national parks and national monuments, or to 
Ae E A or a settee memeoney phen omen hana to ON 
title has been transferred to the United States by the States or by 
private individuals, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and 
the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941: 
Provided, That the location of such parkways upon public lands, 
national forests, or other Federal reservations shall be determined 
by agreement the sar having jurisdiction over such 
lands and the National Park Service. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 8, line 16, strike out 
all of section 8. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this is the controversial 
matter which has been before the House on four or five 
other occasions, which has to do with the donation by the 
Federal Government of 977 miles of highways in the States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. The Committee will recall that in 1936, after the 
bill had been stricken from the Consent Calendar, after it 
had been debated under suspension of the rules, it finally 
passed, which bill authorized the construction of so-called 
connecting parkways between the Smoky Mountains National 
Park and the Shenandoah National Park, about 477 miles in 
length. This parkway was to be 800 feet wide and 477 miles 
long, except where it went through Federal lands, in which 
case it was going to be only 200 feet wide. We also provided 
for the construction of the so-called Natchez Trace as a 
memorial to the fact that Andrew Jackson marched his 
troops to New Orleans in the War of 1812 over a certain 
ridge of land known as the Natchez Trace, and authority was 
given by this House, after a very bitter controversy, to con- 
struct these entire 977 miles of highways. It was charged at 
that time—and I reiterate—that instead of being an authori- 
gation for the creation of connecting parkways, it was de- 
signed primarily and has resulted and will continue to result 
in the Federal Government donating to the States which I 
have named 977 miles of free highway. I reiterate that under 
the Highway Act, when the States of New York, Michigan, 
California, or any other State of the Union wants to build a 
highway with Federal moneys, the taxpayers of those States 
must match dollar for dollar every dollar which the States 
receive from the Federal Government; but what this House 
has done, and what it seeks to do if section 8 is enacted, is 
to give to the States of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama these 977 miles of free highways. 

I am very glad to see that the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DoucHtTon], who sponsored this, has 
come into the Chamber, because I hesitated to make these 
remarks without his being here. It is not equitable, it is not 
fair, and, as charged at the time the original authorization 
was made, it will ultimately cost the taxpayers of this Nation 
in the neighborhood of $200,000,000, which is one-third of the 
money which was expected to be raised by the emergency tax 
bill, which, ironically, was passed by this Congress the same 
week that we authorized the initial expenditure, which will 
result in the expenditure of $200,000,000. 

The President, on his own initiative, went ahead and spent 
one mililon and a quarter dollars of W. P. A. moneys on this 
so-called connecting parkway between the Smoky Mountains 
and the Shenandoah National Parks. He went ahead on his 
own initiative and authorized and did expend another mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars on the so-called Natchez Trace, 
this monument to Andrew Jackson. The argument which 
was used in this Congress for the original authorization and 
appropriation of $10,000,000 was that we had to appropriate 
$10,000,000 to safeguard the investment that the President 
on questionable authority made available for these two proj- 
ects. Two years ago we were asked to appropriate $20,000,000 
for this same purpose, and now in this act we are asked to 
authorize the appropriation of another $20,000,000, so that 
up to the present time, if this bill be enacted, there has 
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already been authorized to be appropriated and spent on these 
977 miles of free highways the sum of $42,500,000, which is 
only a little less than a quarter of the amount necessary to 
complete the projects. Let us not be too gracious to these 
States, to the prejudice of the taxpayers of other com- 
munities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. I really hesitate to detain the committee 
and feel that I should apologize. As the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! has stated, he has in season and out 
of season, not once, not twice, but many times presented this 
same contention to the House and every time it has been 
denied. There is authorization for these connecting park- 
ways. The House has passed upon it and the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Doucuton], as was stated by the 
gentleman from Michigan, presented the matter to the House 
and the House has considered it time after time. There is 
nothing new in the principle involved. There are the two 
parkways the gentleman has referred to east of the Missis- 
sippi River. I do not agree that the cost of those parkways 
will be anything like the amount mentioned by the gentleman. 
On the contrary, the hearings show that with respect to the 
Natchez Trace Parkway, over 400 miles long, the cost is 
around $25,000,000. The remainder of the parkways is a 
little more in mileage but, as I recall, the cost is around 
$25,000,000 so the total estimated cost is more nearly $50,- 
000,000 instead of two hundred million. Be that as it may, the 
testimony and the facts are that for years this committee 
has been authorizing appropriations that have been used 
in constructing highways that connected national monu- 
ments and that provided approaches to national parks. 

There have been constructed, as I recall, substantially 1,000 
miles of such highways in the West, and I think properly so. 
It would be difficult to reach some of the national parks, 
Yellowstone or the Grand Canyon of Arizona, for instance, if 
there were not such provisions of law. But having spent 
money for the construction of approximately 1,000 miles of 
such highways west of the Mississippi River, personally I 
think the Congress should give similar treatment to other 
parts of the country; and the Congress has said so on every 
occasion this matter has been presented to it. 

The highway here provided for is a 20-foot top. The 
parkway may be wider, but the parkway is to be furnished 
by the States and the localities. The Government pays only 
for the construction of the highway proper. It is a 20-foot 
road. The parkway itself has been furnished out of parts 
of the national forest and by the local interests. In many 
cases the Government already owns the land on both sides 
of the parkway. So I say the gentleman’s motion should be 
defeated. 

These parkways are under way. We are merely continuing 
the authorization that has been made in the previous bill; 
and the exact language of the section under consideration 
is the language contained in the previous bill adopted by 
Congress authorizing these projects. This committee is pro- 
viding authorization to carry on the projects. I urge that 
this section be allowed to remain in the bill as we have passed 
upon this matter a number of times. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. How many miles of parkway 
connecting the Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains 
Parks have already been constructed? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not recall offhand. I do not 
want to make any statement unless I know it is accurate. 
My understanding, however, is that much of it has already 
been constructed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. One hundred miles? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Much of it has been constructed, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, it seems that the gentleman from Michigan 
is never so happy as when he is talking about something 
he knows little about. As was stated so well by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wurirrincton] who just pre- 
ceded me, the matter of the construction of this Blue Ridge 
Parkway connecting the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park with the Shenandoah National Park, the one carved 
out of Tennessee and North Carolina and the other out of 
Virginia, has been settled, and something like one-half of 
the entire length of this great project has been completed 
or is now under construction. A total of 134 miles have 
been graded, 31 miles under contract to grade, and 106 
miles are under contract for hard surfacing. Much of it is 
now being used by tourists from all parts of the country, 
who go there to see the unexcelled, almost unequaled moun- 
tain scenery in western North Carolina along the top of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the length of this road? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Something like 477 miles. 

Mr. DOWELL. How much has been surfaced? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I would say at least 100 miles and per- 
haps more are now being hard-surfaced. The road is being 
constructed rapidly. Much of the work now is completed 
from the Shenandoah National Park to the North Carolina 
line, and considerable from the North Carolina line on 
southwest toward Asheville, 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman have the figures as 
to what it will eventually cost the Government to build this 
project? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The best estimate I have been able to 
secure—of course, we cannot tell exactly what it will cost— 
is that it will be something like $28,000,000. I mean the 
Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman means in addition to this 
authorization? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No; in toto. There have been a vast 
amount of wild, reckless statements made with respect to 
this great enterprise, and those who know the least about 
it have talked the most against it. I have never seen any 
person who has visited that section of the country and who 
has seen what is going on there, no matter from what sec- 
tion of the country he comes, but who heartily approves of 
this great enterprise, the construction of this road, which 
traverses one of the most beautiful sections of the entire 
United States. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am trying to get information. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. And I am trying to give the gentleman 
the best information I have. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that $20,000,000 was au- 
thorized prior to this bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not think so. 

Mit DOWELL. This bill authorizes $20,000,000; is not that 
ht? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; $10,000,000 a year for 2 years. 

Mr. DOWELL. That makes $40,000,000 that the Gov- 
ernment has already put into the project. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. One of the best investments it ever 
made. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman stated the total cost of 
this would be something like $25,000,000. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. That was the first estimate for the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, but the present estimate is $28,000,000 
for the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Mr. DOWELL. After spending $40,000,000 there ought to 
be some way of knowing how much this is going to cost. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I have just given the gentleman from 
Iowa the information. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In fairness, the gentleman from 
North Carolina did not say the total cost of this would be 
$25,000,000. He said the total cost of the highway in the 
two States—Tennessee and North Carolina—would be that 
amount. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. I have no information whatever so far 
as the Natchez Trail is concerned. I am only talking about 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. I hope the gentleman from Michi- 
gan will continue to make a speech every time this matter 
comes up, because the more speeches he makes showing his 
ignorance of this proposition and his opposition to it the 
more votes we will get for it. j 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Worcorr) there were—ayes 22, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. For construction and improvement of Indian reservation 
roads under the provisions of the act approved May 26, 1928 (45 
Stat. 750), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum 
of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

Sec. 10. With the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, not 
to exceed 1½ percent of the amount apportioned for any year to 
any State under sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act may be used for 
surveys, plans, engineering, and economic investigations of proj- 
ects for future construction in such State, either on the Federal- 
aid highway system and extensions thereof or on secondary or 
feeder roads, or grade-crossing eliminations. 

Sec. 11. Any sums heretofore’ or hereafter withheld from the 
Federal-aid road funds apportioned to any State as a penalty for 
diversion of road-user taxes under the provisions of section 12 of 
the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 995), shall be reappor- 
tioned in the same manner as any other unexpended balance at 
the end of the period during which it otherwise would be avail- 
able for expenditure, in accordance with the provisions of section 
21 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 217). 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order against that section. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will the gentleman withhold his point 
of order? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I shall offer an amendment in the form 
of a new section amending that portion of the present sec- 
tion to which the gentleman lodges his point of order. The 
committee confesses a point of order and will seek to amend 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
point of order should be passed on first. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to insist on his point of order? 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Wisconsin asked me to 
reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
for the information of the Members. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'MALLEY: On page 9, line 18, down 
to line 3 on page 10, in lieu of section 11, stricken out on point 
of order, insert the following: 

“Sec. 11. Any sums heretofore or hereafter withheld from the 
Federal-aid funds apportioned to any State as a penalty for 
diversion of road-user taxes under the provisions of section 12 of 
the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 995), are hereby author- 
ized to be made available for reapportionment in the same man- 
ner as any other unexpended balance at the end of the period 
during which it otherwise would be available for expenditure in 
accordance with the provisions of section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act (42 Stat. 217). 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to urge a point of 
order in reference to the amendment, and specifically that 
language reading as follows: 


It shall be apportioned in the same manner, 


When you reapportion it, that is practically the same as 
using the words “reappropriating it,“ as I understand the 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman urge his point of 
order against the amendment? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that you cannot state “shall be reapportioned.” That means 
practically the same as reappropriating, under the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not agree with the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the 
point of order. 

Mr.SNELL. The Chair has ruled in the gentleman’s favor. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, this is identical with the 
original allocation of these funds, and it places the funds in 
exactly the position they were originally. This is just another 
allocation of the funds as we had in the original legislation. 
I do not think the point of order is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], and therefore overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. The gentleman made the point of order 
against the words in section 11, “shall be reapportioned.” 
My amendment was read only for information. If the point 
of order has been overruled, I shall ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not overrule the point 
of order on the whole section. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of -order 
against the words “any sums heretofore apportioned.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. CARTWRIGHT] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, to be perfectly frank, 
I think the point of order is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and 
section 11 is stricken from the bill. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which has been read for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'MALLEY: Page 9, after line 17, insert 
a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 11. Any sums heretofore or hereafter withheld from the 
Federal-aid funds apportioned to any State as a penalty for diver- 
sion of road-user taxes under the provisions of section 12 of the act 
approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 995), are hereby authorized to be 
made available for reapportionment in the same manner as any 
other unexpended balance at the end of the period during which it 


otherwise would be available for expenditure in accordance with the 
provisions of section 21 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 217).” 


Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, with advance notice of 
the intent of the gentleman from New York to make points 
of order against certain sections of the bill which sought to 
reappropriate money not yet allocated, the committee confessed 
there was some justification in the stand of the gentleman 
from New York, so this amendment changes the wording and 
authorizes that any money which is unallocated may be again 
made available for reapportionment. I believe this satisfies 
the gentleman’s point of order, because the change in wording 
does not reappropriate or reallocate but merely authorizes 
that these moneys may be reallocated or reapportioned. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'MALLEY: Page 10, line 3, insert a 
new section to be known as section 12. 

“Section 18 of the Federal Highway Act, approved November 9, 
1921, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec: 18. That the of Agriculture shall prescribe and 

ulgate all needful rules and regulations for the carrying out of 

e provisions of this act, including such recommendations to the 
Congress and the State highway departments as he may deem 
necessary for preserving and protecting the highways and 
the safety of traffic thereon. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to prescribe, and shall give full publicity to, rules and 
regulations to require to be paid such rates of pay for all persons 
engaged upon any project financed in whole or in part by funds 
authorized to be expended under the provisions of this act, as shall 
be in the opinion of the Secretary not less than the prevailing rates 
of wages paid for work of a similar nature in the city, town, village, 
or other civil division of the State in which the work is located, or 
in the District of Columbia: Provided, That rules and regulations 
prescribed under this section shall not abrogate any existing law,” 
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Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O"MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, the reason I have offered 
this amendment is that way back in the early days when the 
Federal Highway Act was first enacted section 18 was put 
into the law, in 1921, and the first sentence of my amendment 
is exactly the same as the total wording of section 18. Sec- 
tion 18 as originally enacted gave the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the right to prescribe and promulgate all needful rules 
and regulations for the carrying out of the provisions of the 
act and included the right of the Secretary to make to the 
Congress and the State highway departments such recom- 
mendations as he deemed necessary for preserving and pro- 
tecting the highways and insuring safety. All I have done 
is add another sentence, which provides that the Secretary 
shall prescribe rules and regulations. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will yield, will the gentleman ask to have his amendment 
again reported? The confusion was such we could not hear 
the amendment. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I should be pleased to have it again 
reported if it would not be taken out of my time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the-amendment may be again reported without 
being taken out of the time of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I hope the friends of labor who are here 
in such force today will listen to the reading of the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against this amendment that it deals with matter that 
is not brought forward at all in this bill as substantive law. 
This is an authorization bill, but the amendment deals with 
independent matter—matter that has not been undertaken 
to be presented to the House in this bill. I make the point 
of order that the amendment is not germane to the legislation 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

This act is entitled “An act to amend the Federal Aid Road 
Act.” The very first section of my amendment deals with 
the Federal Road Act and amends section 18 of the Federal 
Road Act by adding to section 18 another sentence, fhe addi- 
tional sentence merely giving the Secretary more authority 
under section 18 than he has now. The act itself is an 
amendment to the Federal Road Act. In other parts this act 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of Agriculture to do 
certain things. I belieye my amendment is entirely germane, 
because I ask that the Secretary be authorized and directed 
to do other things than those for which he now has 
authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order 
on the ground the point of order came too late. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman did not make that 
point, Mr. Chairman; he waived it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentle- 
man on his amendment. 

Mr. OMALLEY, Mr. Chairman, as I sought to explain in 
the beginning, the first sentence of my amendment is merely 
a repetition of section 18 of the Federal Highway Act. Sec- 
tion 18 as now in the law gives the Secretary the right to pre- 
scribe and promulgate all needful rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. I have added to that 
section in my amendment an authorization and a direction to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as will prevent anyone from receiving less than the 
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prevailing rate of wages for work upon roads which are 
being constructed with the funds the Federal Government 
is appropriating and allocating to the various States. I see 
nothing in my amendment that would harm any section of 
the country. My amendment states, the prevailing rate of 
wages being paid in that section. This is largely the same 
amendment as was offered in the other body to the relief 
bill some 2 years ago. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is not this the same amendment that 
the Senate adopted as an amendment to the housing bill? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I believe the gentleman is correct. The 
amendment has been put forward each time that an appro- 
priation has come up, but I offer it here in the authorization 
bill because under the law the Secretary has the right now 
to specify all the terms and conditions by which these roads 
may be built, if he so desires, I want to put the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Federal Bureau of Roads on notice 
that in certain sections of this country, if they are going to 
build roads with Federal funds, they must pay the prevailing 
rate of wages, and I am pleased to have the opportunity of 
bringing this amendment up today, because so many friends 
of labor are in the House. This amendment will help the 
unorganized worker, the laborer, and the man who works on 
the road. 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'MALLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CITRON. Is the gentleman’s amendment similar to 
the provisions regarding prevailing wages in the Bacon- 
Davis Act? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I may say to the gentleman that I am 
not familiar with the exact provisions of that act. My 
amendment was adapted from the three amendments offered 
in the other body at the time the original works-progress 
relief appropriation was up, and it does nothing except re- 
quire the Secretary of Agriculture to ascertain that not less 
than the prevailing rate of wages is being paid upon every 
road. 

Mr. CITRON. My point is that we should adopt a pro- 
vision similar to that in the Bacon-Davis Act respecting the 
prevailing rate of wage. 

Mr. OYMALLEY. Such a provision should be in the bill. 
This Highway Act is over 20 years old. Such a provision 
has never been in the act, and I say this is an oversight. I 
am sure the committee overlooked it. I know I overlooked 
it myself, because I had been assured it was taken care of. 
I thought it was in the act. I read through the entire act, 
and I could not understand how a Federal Highway Act 
would not have some provision in it which would compel 
them to pay at least the prevailing rate of wages upon every 
road built out of these funds. 

So I hope the amendment will be adopted, and there should 
be no fear that this will abrogate any section of the law or 
any of the existing laws, because I put a saving proviso at 
the end of my amendment which states that the amendment 
shall not abrogate any existing law. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. The gentleman’s amendment 
is a twofold one, is it not? Do you not also provide that the 
Secretary shall specify rules and regulations looking toward 
safety on the public highways? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. That is the law now. The first sentence 
of the amendment simply recited existing law, so that in the 
event any point of order was made against it it would be 
protected in that way. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment because it has never been considered by 
the committee. We have not had an opportunity to con- 
sider it or discuss it. I think the point was well taken by the 
gentleman from Mississippi that this is new matter. 
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Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I appreciate, I may say to the distin- 
guished chairman, that this has never been considered by 
the committee. It was never brought forth. I, as one mem- 
ber of the committee, always thought it was in existing law; 
and until I had an opportunity yesterday to read the exist- 
ing law I did not know it was not in there, and whether it 
was before the committee or not, does not the gentleman 
believe we should have a rule providing that not less than 
prevailing wages shall be paid upon these road jobs? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. These things head up down in the 
States and they are better prepared to handle such matters 
than to have so many rules and regulations coming from 
Washington, and since the committee has not had an op- 
portunity to study the proposition I believe we should wait, 
although personally I do not see anything so bad in the 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I am sure the gentleman personally 
would vote for prevailing wages and good rates of pay. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That is true. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just this with respect to 
the amendment. It deals not only with the matter of wages 
but it deals with other matters, and, as has been suggested, 
this committee with this legislation under consideration had 
the most exhaustive hearings it has had in a long time. We 
are friends of labor. We were careful to ask the highway 
commissioners and the Director of Public Roads if labor 
was being protected, and during the weeks of hearings there 
was not a request from a single labor organization for any 
modification of existing law. 

Under the law, my understanding is that the prevailing 
rate of wages obtains. This system already prevails in vari- 
ous parts of the country. If this be true, and I assume it is, 
because that is our understanding, in public contracts there 
is no reason to try to change that law which has worked 
satisfactorily by including wages and other matters that 
have not been considered by the committee. 

This amendment provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall, in Federal highways, undertake to provide rules 
and regulations to protect the public. This is something 
outside of labor. 

The amendment has just been proposed; it has not been 
considered by the committee; it was difficult for me to hear 
it read. I understand that it provides that the Secretary 
shall prescribe rules and regulations to insure the safety of 
traffic. I understand that it provides the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have exclusive jurisdiction respecting wages. 
I have just glanced at the amendment. I have not had time 
to consider it carefully, but I believe it should be defeated. 

This amendment might properly be separated. It under- 
takes, as I understand, to provide for safety of traffic. Thisis 
a Federal-aid program. I am not prepared to turn over to 
the Secretary of Agriculture or to any other Secretary in 
Washington the supervision of matters that should be han- 
dled by the States. Personally I think the State should have 
a little bit to say about her traffic problems. At one fell swoop 
we are asked to turn over the entire highway contracts and 
traffic problems to the Secretary of Agriculture, and you do 
that, when the committee of which the gentleman who offers 
the amendment is a member has not considered the matter 
at all. I am interested only in protecting this legislation. 
In addition to that, this amendment is so worded that we 
might do labor more harm than good. The members of this 
committee want to protect labor and I respectfully submit 
that an amendment here which undertakes to regulate traf- 
fic and prescribe rules and regulations as to traffic signals, 
traffic lights, and penalties for violation of traffic laws and 
undertakes to give to the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
do these things, when the States furnish half the money 
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without giving the States any sort of consideration, is going 
too far. In this legislation where we undertake to appropri- 
ate and to follow the law that has obtained in providing for 
authorization for appropriations, on the spur of the mo- 
ment to adopt an amendment of this kind without careful 
consideration and analysis is likely to jeopardize highway 
legislation, particularly when the rates of pay of labor have 
been satisfactory. We should not consider such an amend- 
ment on the floor of the House merely because some mem- 
ber of the committee would like to improve traffic regulations 
or seek to aid labor. No Member of the House has a monop- 
oly on the desire to help labor, and if there had been any need 
to help labor the way to do it would be to submit the amend- 
ment to the legislative committee. There never was any 
complaint at any time during the hearings that the prevail- 
ing rate of wages did not obtain in all sections of the country. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In a moment. I decline to yield 
until I have finished my statement. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. The gentleman is attacking part of my 
amendment, which has been the law for 20 years. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentleman had been satis- 
fied with the law that obtained for 20 years, as a wise legis- 
lator, he would not have offered an amendment. If that is 
the law, there is no occasion to amend or improve it. In 
revising my remarks, it is proper for me to say that after 
rereading the amendment proposed by the gentleman I find 
that the first part of the amendment, relating to rules and 
regulations and respecting the safety of traffic on highways, 
is the language of section 18 of the Highway Act of 1921. I 
was mistaken, therefore, when I stated that under the amend- 
ment the Secretary had the right to provide traffic regula- 
tions; he only has the right to adopt rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of the act and to submit recom- 
mendations for preserving and protecting highways and in- 
suring traffic. I have found no fault with existing law. At- 
tempts were made during the hearings to secure the adoption 
of a section that would give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to withhold appropriations or to provide penalties if 
the States did not adopt the traffic regulations required by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, 

In revising, I repeat that the States pay one-half of Fed- 
eral-aid highway costs, and they should have a voice in the 
enactment of traffic regulations. At the same time I believe 
there should be uniform traffic regulations for the protection 
of the public. I believe the States should adopt safety regu- 
lations. I am for protecting the public, but I repeat to em- 
phasize that the States are entitled to a voice with respect to 
labor. 

Existing legislation provides against the employment of 
convict labor; provides for the 8-hour day; provides that the 
minimum wages shall be predetermined by the State high- 
way departments; gives preference to persons on relief. The 
Secretary of Labor, under the act of August 30, 1935, is au- 
thorized to determine the prevailing rate of wages with re- 
spect to Federal publie buildings and other public works. I 
repeat that my information is the prevailing rate of wages 
obtains in highway contracts. No criticism has been made 
of legislation that would prevent the prevailing rate of wages 
applying. The amendment should be defeated. If I ascer- 
tain that labor is not fully protected, if any additional labor 
laws to promote the interests of labor are needed, I will be 
the first to advocate a change. I am anxious to help and 
not to hurt labor, I want all labor legislation carefully 
considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. Section 12 of the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
995), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. Since it is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle 
transportation unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to 
the construction, improvement, or maintenance of highways, after 
June 30, 1935, Federal aid for highway construction shall be ex- 
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tended only to those States which the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall find provide by law that the proceeds of all State motor- 
vehicle registration fees, licenses, gasoline taxes, and other special 
taxes on motor-vehicle owners and operators of all kinds, less such 
amounts thereof as were pledged or authorized for nonhighway 
purposes by laws in effect on June 18, 1934, shall be applied to 
the construction, improvement, and maintenance of highways and 
administrative expenses in connection therewith, including the 
retirement of bonds for the payment of which such revenues have 
been pledged, and for no other purposes, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of Agriculture shall promulgate from time to 
time: Provided, That in no case shall the provisions of this 
section operate to deprive any State of more than two-thirds of 
the amount to which that State would be entitled under any ap- 
portionment hereafter made, for the fiscal year for which the 
apportionment is made.” 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Corrre of Nebraska: Page 10, line 
15, strike out “June 18, 1934” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“the date of approval of this section as hereby amended.” 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I wish the 
Members of the House would read carefully what this sec- 
tion 12 provides. I read from the bill, beginning at line 8: 

Federal aid for highway construction shall be extended only to 
those States which the Secretary of Agriculture shall find provides 
by law that the proceeds of all State motor-vehicle registration 
fees, licenses, taxes and other special taxes of motor- 
vehicle owners and operators of all kinds, less such amounts 
thereof as were pledged or authorized for non-highway purposes 
by laws in effect on June 18, 1934, shall be applied to the con- 
struction, improvement, and maintenance of highways— 

And so forth. 

Under this provision Nebraska and perhaps a number of 
other States, which in the last 2 or 3 years have taxed gaso- 
line for purposes other than highway construction, would be 
penalized to the extent of two-thirds of their Federal aid. 
I am sure it is not the intention of the committee to em- 
barrass any State. This amendment has been discussed 
with the chairman of the committee who, I am sure, will 
offer no objection to its adoption. It is offered to take care 
of some of these States which during the last 4 years have 
levied taxes on gasoline for purposes other than highway 
construction. 

If this amendment is adopted, it simply changes the effec- 
tive date with respect to diversion penalties to the date of 
the enactment of this bill instead of June 18, 1934. I think 
this is eminently fair, and it is the only way in which we 
can protect those States which have, subsequent to June 
18, 1934, enacted gasoline-tax laws the proceeds of which 
have been authorized for purposes other than highway 
construction. 

I hope the House will adopt this amendment. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Roads if his 
committee has had a chance to consider this amendment. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. We discussed it this morning. I 
think there is some merit in the gentleman’s contention. 
We will accept the amendment as offered. : 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. The gentleman’s amendment does not in 
any way relieve the States of the penalty that is also pro- 
vided in this section; in other words, in section 12 the pen- 
alty is increased from one-third to two-thirds if any of this 
gasoline tax money is diverted to any purpose other than 
highway construction. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. That is correct, but if any 
amendment is adopted the penalty will apply only to States 
which pass such laws after the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. HOLMES. In other words even though legislatures 
may have made such diversions, those States will be ex- 
cluded from the penalty. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. The gentleman mentioned 
only one State, Nebraska. I can add Arizona as a State that 
will be penalized if the bill remains as it now stands. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Is it not the fact that in Nebraska 
the 1-cent gasoline tax which is used for old-age assistance 
is not a diversion from the road fund in any way but is an 
additional tax? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The gentleman is correct. 
Nebraska has always matched Federal funds. Part of this 
i-cent tax goes for old-age assistance and part for road 
construction. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise only for the purpose of keeping the 
record clear. My distinguished colleague and fellow member 
on the committee, the gentleman from Mississippi, indicated 
in his remarks that the Secretary of Agriculture did not have 
and never did have the right to control traffic; and in speak- 
ing in opposition to the prevailing-wage amendment which I 
offered he indicated that my amendment would give to the 
Secretary of Agriculture new rights to control traffic. I 
merely wish to ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
at this point section 18 of the Federal Highway Act, which 
has been the law since 1921 and which unqualifiedly gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture the right to control traffic, to set up 
the standards of traffic upon roads built out of these funds 
for the purpose of safety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to get that 
permission in the House. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in 
fairness that I had not seen his amendment before it was 
read on the floor. The gentleman is correct, I find, in saying 
that he did copy the present law in the first part of his 
amendment; but I differ with the gentleman in saying that 
the present law gives the Secretary any power to make rules 
and regulations respecting traffic. All he can do is to make 
recommendations to Congress and to the States. I repeat 
what I said before, that I am opposed to giving him sole 
power respecting traffic regulations. I repeat, however, to 
emphasize that there is no valid objection to the course of the 
committee in rejecting the amendment because there has 
been no complaint about wages of laborers. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I wanted to make it clear to the gentle- 
man that I had in no way added to the Secretary’s power 
over traffic, as I believe the Recorp will show he indicated. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We are now in agreement respect- 
ing that part of the gentleman’s amendment relating to 
traffic. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
Correy] to section 12. 

Mr. Chairman, section 12 will take care of a situation in 
New York State that has become very bad. My State is 
diverting an amount about equal to the State’s share of the 
gasoline tax for purposes other than for highways. The 
proposed amendment by the gentleman would defeat section 
12 as reported by the committee. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LORD. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman heard the chairman of the 
Committee on Roads accept this amendment which was 
offered by my colleague from Nebraska (Mr. COFFEE]. If we 
do not accept the amendment, it will work a great hardship 
on the old people of Nebraska who are having difficulty 
enough living on the small pittance they are getting through 
social security, the money being derived from a portion of the 
gasoline tax. I hope the gentleman will go along with the 
chairman of the Committee on Roads and with my colleague 
from Nebraska and accept the amendment. 

Mr. LORD. That is the trouble with the gasoline tax. It 
is being diverted for every purpose that the authorities can 
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think of. It goes for schools, for pensions, for the general 
fund, and for any other purpose. The motorists in New York 
State are willing to pay a gasoline tax, but the law of the 
States provides that all of the money shall go for highways, 
yet this diversion continues. 

Mr, STEFAN. We do not divert any tax money in 
Nebraska. We match dollar for dollar and every penny the 
Federal Government pays to us in the way of Federal aid to 
roads. Then we add just another penny or so to raise the 
social-security money. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, I believe the present section is 
a good one. Our committee considered this matter very 
carefully and it will rectify in New York a very serious condi- 
tion. I hope that section 12 will remain as reported by the 
committee and that the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska will not prevail. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some suggestion that this 
provision of the bill has something to do with State rights; 
and, of course, at first hand one might infer that the Federal 
Government is endeavoring to interfere with the States in 
the distribution of their tax money. However, there are 
many precedents for the Federal Government giving its 
assistance to the States contingent upon certain action by 
the States. That is true at the present time with respect to 
the distribution of social-security money. We provide that 
the States shall enact legislation satisfactory to the Social 
Security Board before they may participate under the Social 
Security Act. In many other instances we require that the 
States adopt certain regulations by their legislatures through 
the enactment of laws as a condition precedent to the use of 
Federal money in that State. 

There is a Federal question involved, because the Federal 
Government has assumed an obligation to help the States 
construct and maintain highways for the use of the general 
public. In lieu of tolls which might otherwise be charged for 
these roads the States collect a gasoline tax. The citizens 
of one State are not exempt from the payment of that gaso- 
line tax when they travel in another State. There is no ob- 
ligation upon the citizens of one State to pay taxes to another 
State for the maintenance of purely State institutions, such 
as I have suggested before in the discussion of this question, 
the insane asylums, the educational institutions, and so forth. 

The Federal questions involved therefore are twofold: First, 
the fact that the citizens of other States are taxed by 
another State, and, second, the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the benefit and comfort of the general public 
gives financial help to the States for the maintenance of 
certain designated highways. For these reasons it is abso- 
lutely essential that the Federal Government retain some 
jurisdiction over the expenditure of these moneys. 

Should these States, as many of them are doing, continue 
to divert these tolls which are collected from all the people 
of the United States without discrimination as to where they 
may reside, then the citizens of Georgia traveling in Michi- 
gan or the citizens of Tennessee traveling in New York would 
have to help maintain the institutions of the States collecting 
the tax. It is inequitable, and for this reason the Federal 
Government has thrown up certain safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the general traveling public that the people of one 
State shall not be taxed to maintain the local governments 
or institutions of another State. 

The people of the Nation are perfectly willing to pay a 
small toll for the use of the highways. ‘The people of Florida 
sojourning in Michigan realize there is a tremendous cost to 
the State of Michigan to make its roads available for the 
tourist traffic. There is no obligation on the part of the 
people of Florida to help maintain Michigan’s State institu- 
tions and the Federal Congress should insist upon equal pro- 
tection in this respect. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am very deeply concerned about this mat- 
ter. I think the legislation insofar as it authorizes money 
for highways is meritorious and deserving. I believe the 
membership of the House wants to support it. We are all in 
favor of good highways throughout the Nation and we recog- 
nize the fine work that the Federal Government has done in 
its cooperation with the States. But section 12 of this act, 
and I say this with no disrespect to the committee which 
drafted the bill, contains language that has in it implications 
that are extremely dangerous, and in my humble opinion, 
unconstitutional. It is language which certainly lays a 
foundation for the President to veto this whole legislation 
based upon the ground that the States are denied their 
sovereign and inherent right to conduct their purely domes- 
tic affairs in connection with the levy and expenditure of 
their taxes. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr] stated here 
we did have contributory systems as between States and the 
Federal Government in education, in social security, and so 
forth. We do, but mark you, the Federal Government never 
says to any one of the 48 States that “You can collect your 
money only from a particular source, and if you do not col- 
lect it from that source you shall not receive a contribution.” 
This in substance is exactly what is done by section 12 of this 
act. 

For 16 years we went on here without anything like section 
12. The Federal Government matched dollars with the 
States and all went well. Then those who are interested in 
having the Federal Government finally usurp entirely the 
place of the States in this picture of highway construction 
had section 12, in a modified form, written into the law in 
1934, but the provision contained the exception that any law 
existing in any State concerning its motor funds should be 
paramount and not be affected. Then the law further pro- 
vided that if a State did not comply it would be penalized 
only to the extent of one-third of its Federal contribution. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. If I have time when I finish my statement, 
I shall be pleased to yield. 

This bill goes further. It strikes out that provision and 
states that the Secretary of Agriculture, whoever he may be 
at any particular time, can say to any State in this Union, 
“You can have only one-third of the funds you are ordi- 
narily entitled to because I, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
find your State laws do not comply with a Federal regula- 
tion.” Now, I have the greatest respect and highest regard 
for the present Secretary of Agriculture, but he will not 
always occupy that place. The Secretary of Agriculture could 
further say: “You are not spending every dollar you have 
collected through taxes on automobiles or motor vehicles in 
your State for building roads, so I will deny you two-thirds 
of what you would otherwise get.” 

Look what such a situation would mean to my own State. 
Last year we in the State of Washington collected on our 
gas tax and incidental motor-vehicle tax $16,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the estimate, we will get $3,000,000 of Federal 
money next year. Section 12 provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture can tell the people of the State of Washing- 
ton how they must spend the other $13,000,000 not used for 
matching. 

In the State of California it is even worse. In the last 
year they collected $46,000,000 from the gas tax, and they 
get $7,400,000 here. Thus, approximately $38,600,000 of Cali- 
fornia’s tax collections can be spent upon the highways 
only as the Secretary of Agriculture determines. I grant 
it is right and desirable to spend the money on the roads, 
but I contend the sovereign States themselves, in their own 
judgment and wisdom, should say where and how the money 
should be spent. It is their tax money, and they must be 
allowed to spend it where they choose if we are to maintain 
our present form of government. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for 1 minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I came from 
Indiana on a plane that was due in here at 2:30 in order to 
be one of the signers of the wage and hour petition. I did 
not get here in time, but I congratulate every one of the 
218 Members who beat me to it. [Applause.] I am going 
back at 4 o’clock, and intend to be back next week to help 
my colleague the able chairman of the Committee on Labor 
in all possible manner to pass this much-needed and well- 
written legislation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
and move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, section 12 as it is contained in the bill pro- 
vides that any State which assesses a gasoline tax and does 
not use every cent of the money it derives from such tax for 
road purposes is penalized two-thirds of the Federal contri- 
bution for road purposes. I submit that is manifestly 
unfair. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I cannot yield. 

As a typical instance, in the State of Nebraska we had a 
4-cent gasoline tax, and every one of these 4 cents was used 
for road purposes. The Federal Government matched the 4 
cents. There was never any diversion by the State of Ne- 
braska from the revenue derived from that 4-cent tax. 
However, in 1937, after the old-age assistance law had been 
passed by the Federal Government, the State of Nebraska 
in order to finance its own old-age assistance program, as- 
sessed an additional 1-cent gasoline tax. This was in no 
sense a diversion of funds from the road funds, but was an 
additional tax of 1 cent for the purpose of financing the 
old-age pension system of Nebraska. 

The bill now under consideration in effect says to the 
State of Nebraska and all States similarly situated, “If you 
persist in assessing that I-cent tax and using the revenue 
for a purpose which your people feel is a proper one, of 
financing your old-age assistance program, we, the Federal 
Government, will penalize you and your road program and 
will say to you that we will take away two-thirds of the Fed- 
eral contribution to your road system.” There is nothing 
fair about that. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska corrects that situation and leaves the law 
as it is today. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I cannot yield; I do not have the 
time. 

The law as it is today provides that if a State had up to 
1934 passed an act with regard to the assessment of a gaso- 
line tax, whatever purpose the State saw fit to use the 
money for was all right. This bill simply states that we 
will extend that period from 1934 until today. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, the law will provide that whatever pur- 
pose the State sees fit to assess a gasoline tax for will not 
subject that State to a penalty on its road fund. The 
amendment is manifestly fair, and certainly there can be 
no objection to it. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska should be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think the situation here should 
be cleared up in fairness to the chairman. I am a member 
of the committee and I was not consulted, and I under- 
stand other members of the committee were not consulted 
about the amendment. I would like for the chairman to 
state if he was not giving his views rather than the views 
of the committee, or, rather, his views and the views of 
some of the members of the committee and was not speak- 
ing on behalf of the committee. I would like to clarify the 
situation because I have not agreed to this amendment and 
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I think other members of the committee are in the same 
position. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Personally I am strong for the sec- 
tion of the bill as it is, but thinking we would avoid a lot of 
controversy and not seeing anything so bad about it—not 
making it retroactive—I said personally I would accept the 
amendment. I am not reflecting the sentiment of the com- 
mittee. However, I did speak to some of them and they said 
they thought we ought to accept the amendment and pass on. 
I still think that. I know there is to be some fight on sec- 
tion 12, and we have the provision in the act of 1934, so 
why be so contentious at this time and block the whole bill 
and probably not get it through today. Time is the essence 
now. What I am anxious to do is to get the main provisions 
through and on the President’s desk in sufficient time before 
we adjourn. No one can accuse me of giving in on anything 
where it is reasonable and logical to fight. I will fight if they 
try to knock out the whole of section 12. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee and the gentleman from Nebraska this question: 
If the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska is adopted, 
it would protect his State and all others that have diverted 
gasoline and other motor-vehicle taxes for purposes other 
than highways between 1934 and the date of the enactment 
of this bill, but would penalize all States that may want to 
divert some of these taxes in the future? If we are going to 
be fair about this matter, in my opinion, we should be fair to 
all the States. Now, simply because the State of Nebraska 
or some other State has, between 1934 and the date of the 
enactment of this bill, diverted its gasoline tax to some pur- 
pose other than for road purposes, why should we place a 
premium on their action and penalize a State that acts 
likewise in the future? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. The gentleman would not yield 
to me. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Any State that had seen fit to 
divert its tax, or a part thereof, would now say, “We want to 
be frozen in our position, we want to be protected against this 
thing inasmuch as we have acted,” but they are willing to 
say to my State, and willing to say to all the other States, that 
from now on you cannot divert one dime of your tax without 
being subjected to these penalties. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, this is extremely unfair. If 
there should be no diversion, then it should be applicable to 
every State in the same sense, but if there is to be a diversion 
of this gasoline tax or license tax, then every State in the 
Union should be placed on an equality to do as they see fit 
with that tax. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think the gentleman is abso- 
lutely right with respect to the matter of fairness. Under the 
threat of this kind of penalty, my State cleaned up. We were 
told we were going to be penalized. We were diverting the 
gasoline tax and at the last session of the legislature we 
restored the gasoline tax to highway purposes. Now, if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska should be 
adopted, it would penalize us because we cleaned our house 
and put it in order. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Absolutely: and it would penalize 
my State and every other State that might want to make the 
same type of diversion in the future. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I should be very glad to see 
the law put back as it is. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I think that is preferable to 
your amendment. In all legislation the several States must 
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be treated fairly and on an equality. I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to this situa- 
tion. I am not opposed to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska, but even after you have adopted 
that amendment, your section 12 is still in very unsatis- 
factory shape. What does it provide? It now provides as it 
stands in the bill for a penalty of two-thirds on those States 
that do not use all of their money coming from automobile 
licenses and gax taxes for road purposes. The State is then 
penalized two-thirds of the tax money. That is to say that 
if any State fails to use every dollar of taxes collected from 
automobile licenses and gas for Government-approved roads 
the Federal Government will only furnish one-third as much 
money for roads as they would otherwise do. 

I want to call attention to what you are liable to do to the 
States with regard to the building of rural or country roads. 
Of course, we know that the Federal road organization only 
furnishes money or approves the expenditure of money on 
roads that meet their requirements and qualifications. Your 
States, in many instances, may desire to build roads that 
may not come up to the standard demanded by the Federal 
road organization. Then, what are you doing to your States 
if this situation prevails? If the people of any State under- 
take to build a road that does not meet the requirements of 
the Federal Bureau, then you are unable to use a cent of 
the tax money coming from gasoline and automobile-license 
taxes, and thereby you will breed discontent, dissatisfaction, 
and injustice will be done in the various States that fall 
within this provision and that may want to build roads that 
are not quite up to the Federal standard, and you will bar 
your State from doing this and will prevent the farmers and 
the people throughout the country from getting the roads 
they desire, even though they have furnished their share 
of the money in taxes. 

Section 12 should be stricken from this bill for the reason 
that it requires every dollar of the tax money derived from 
the sale of gasoline, automobile-license taxes to be expended 
on roads over which the Federal Government has complete 
supervision and approval. Now, the farmers of our country 
are greatly in need of farm-to-market roads. Many of these 
roads do not meet the Goyernment’s approved standard in 
general—take, for instance, my own State of Missouri. The 
main desire, as it should be, is to help the rural sections of 
our State in building a generally accepted farm-to-market 
road. These roads are one of the greatest needs of the coun- 
try at this time, and if the State of Missouri.or the people 
therein should fail to expend, say, $100 of the fund raised 
from gasoline, automobile-license taxes, they would be penal- 
ized by the United States Government by its withholding 
from them two-thirds of the Federal Government’s allot- 
ment. What this bill in general proposes to do is for each 
State to match the Federal Government on a 50-50 basis; 
that is, if the State should put up one and one-half million 
dollars, the Federal Government will put up likewise one and 
one-half million dollars. Now, in case, as I have stated, the 
State or people therein fail to spend even a small part of the 
taxes collected for these roads, they would lose two-thirds of 
the Government allotment, which would be $1,000,000 that 
they would be out by reason of failure to get that part of the 
Government’s allotment. 

Section 12 of this bill should be stricken out, as the present 
law provides a penalty of one-third, which, by all means, is 
great enough, if not too great; and on this particular point 
we had better recur to the law as it is than to increase this 
penalty. The law as it is at the present time on this point 
requires the States to expend at least an amount equal to the 
taxes derived from the motor-vehicle registration fees, 
licenses, gasoline taxes, and other special taxes on motor- 
vehicle owners and operators of all kinds. 

While section 12 as written in this bill provides that the 
specific money raised from this source is to be expended for 
road purposes, and in case the State or the people therein 
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fail to do so, they lose two-thirds of the Federal allotment; 
so if section 12 is permitted to stay in this bill and written 
into law, all the money that is now collected from automobile 
licenses, fees, and gas will be a fund frozen that cannot be 
used or touched except for road purposes, and those such as 
are approved by the Federal Government. This ought to be 
stricken out, and it is sufficient for the State to furnish an 
amount equal to the taxes derived herefrom without specify- 
ing the specific fund. While it is true that these funds in 
most States are used and contemplated to be used for road 
purposes, still a State or the people therein may desire to 
build some roads that may not come up to Government 
standard, although they would be very serviceable roads and 
of great use to the farmers of the country. 

I understand a substitute is soon to be offered for the 
pending amendment; and while the pending amendment 
would improve section 12, it would not be sufficient to make 
section 12 free from the objections which I have pointed 
out; therefore, it is my opinion that section 12 should be 
stricken from the bill. 

As section 12 appears in the bill now it ties up and freezes, 
so to speak, the entire revenue of any State that may be 
derived from automobile-license fees and gas taxes in the 
hands of the Federal Bureau; and it would be an easy. mat- 
ter for the road contractors of the country, in cooperation 
with the Federal Bureau, whoever might be at the head of 
it, to handle millions and millions of dollars devoted for road 
purposes in a way that might work an injustice upon the 
people, and to enact this section into law would put the 
State in a position where it would be powerless to help pre- 
vent that situation. We should be slow to do anything that 
will take away from the State the right to manage its own 
business, and particularly when it is dealing with taxes on 
the local property therein. The Federal Government in 
this instance should be satisfied if the State puts up its 
one-half of the money, and that without regard to how the 
people in the State desired to raise it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate upon this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment and move to strike out the last two words. 
IT believe we may have an understanding about this act. 
The amendment is to strike out the date “June 18, 1934,” 
and insert “effective date of this amendment”, or words to 
that effect. I oppose that amendment because instead of 
penalizing violations of the law we reward law violators. I 
appreciate the sentiment back of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. There is this to be said. This section increases the 
penalty, and with due deference to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. McLavcHLIN], it does not enlarge any authority 
now that properly exists in the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It merely clarifies. The language of the act of 1934 said 
if any gasoline funds were used.. This act says that if the 
Secretary finds that by law they are used. That is my judg- 
ment about the clarification, but be that as it may, this act 
increases the penalty for diversion from one-third to two- 
thirds. If it be the purpose of the committee to protect 
Federal highway funds, the principle against diversion should 
be retained. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Inamoment. There was a reason 
for the enactment of this law against diversion. Four or 
six years ago State after State had diverted its gasoline funds, 
and could not match Federal aid. In 1930 we advanced 
enough money to enable them to do that, with an agreement 
that they should pay it back over a period of 5 years, and in 
1934 we remitted that, so that in 1934 and 1935 we had no 
such thing as Federal aid, and by that policy we came pretty 
nearly destroying the principle of Federal aid. I can under- 
stand that the State legislatures since 1934 and 1935 have 
diverted some of the gasoline taxes, 
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I suggest this: If you do not want to ratify this increased 
penalty for diversion, then strike out the section, and thereby 
you leave the law as it was in 1934. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that he uses the word “diversion.” In our State 
there was no diversion. I call attention to the fact that this 
is an additional tax. We did not divert one cent. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; and the gentleman said that 
the Federal Government matched his 4 cents. The Fed- 
eral Government has not matched the gentleman’s 4 cents 
or my 4 cents or anybody else’s 4 cents. You took as much 
of that 4 cents in Nebraska and also in other States to 
maintain and construct your roads as you took to match the 
Federal dollar, and probably more. I am saying this, that 
if you oppose an increase, if you want the law to remain 
just as it is, if you want to reinstate and perpetuate the 
principle against diversion, I suggest that the section might 
be stricken out, and the penalty would remain as pro- 
vided by existing law. Of course, you do not do anything 
except to increase taxes when you divert, because the gaso- 
line taxes were originally levied for the purpose of building 
roads. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ROMJUE] spoke 
about building secondary roads. This is no inhibition against 
building any kind of roads. The States are encouraged to 
build roads of all kinds with gas and motor money. 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. In the event the State uses 
the money to build secondary roads, would that be diversion? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am glad to have the gentleman 
ask the question: The building of secondary roads would 
not be a diversion. It strikes me that if you do not want 
to return to 1930 and 1933, when we did not have any Fed- 
eral aid—in 1932, as I recall, Congress refused to pass a 
statute because the States had diverted, because they pro- 
vided for education and schools and the retirement of bonds, 
and they were unable to match the Federal aid. Just one 
State has been penalized since 1934; and if you do not want 
to increase the penalty, then my thought is to strike out 
the entire section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. I am glad to see the Committee 
taking so much interest in this particular section because I 
believe it involves a very important principle. I may say that 
I have had on the desk for an hour an amendment which does 
exactly what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] suggested; that is, it strikes out all of section 12. This 
would have the effect of keeping in force the provisions of the 
Road Act now existing. 

I do not think the amendment goes quite far enough, but 
I think it is the best we can get. I believe the Federal 
Government should be concerned only with the States match- 
ing the money the Federal Government is willing to appro- 
priate for highway-construction aid; in other words, I do 
not think it is within the province of the Federal Govern- 
ment to say to any sovereign State of this Union that all 
the money it raises from a certain source of reyenue must 
be used for a particular purpose, otherwise they will be penal- 
ized. I am not prepared to say absolutely that the present 
Supreme Court would hold such a provision unconstitutional, 
but it certainly was not within the contemplation of the 
framers of the Constitution that the Congress should say to 
a sovereign State of the Union that all of the money it raises 
from a particular source of revenue must be used for a par- 
ticular purpose. If we start with gasoline taxes or automo- 
bile-license fees, who knows where we shall stop? The Fed- 
eral Government certainly has no right to say to a State, 
“If you raise $5,000,000 by way of a gasoline tax and specifi- 
cally state in your act that you are going to use it for relief 
purposes, the Federal Government will penalize you many 
millions of dollars in the matter of withholding Federal aid.” 
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From this standpoint I think the Congress went too far in 
1934, 

For many, many years the lobbyists for the contractors’ 
associations and for the automobile associations have been 
very active in the 48 capitals of this country trying to get 
the legislatures to establish the principle that all money 
derived from gasoline and automobile taxes should go solely 
for road purposes. They have not been successful because 
only a few States have enacted this principle into law, yet 
now the Congress of the United States, by one stroke, by 
one act, would establish that principle so that every State 
in the Union must use all of its automobile taxes for road 


If you want to assess the motorists for all of the expenses 
incident to the use of the automobile, you should go much, 
much further than road building and maintenance, for there 
are many other activities necessary on the part of local mu- 
nicipalities, counties, and States incident to the use of the 
automobile, such as the courts, half of whose time is spent 
in trying automobile negligence cases, the time of deputy 
sheriffs serving papers, the installation of traffic lights, and 
other matters. Under this act, no city, county, or State could 
use any of these funds for such purposes. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. HAINES. I understand my colleague would insist, 
however, that the States match the amount the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The principle that States desiring 
Federal aid should match the Government contribution is 
absolutely sound, and I believe all the States subscribe to that 
principle. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER, I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I understand, the gentleman has 
offered a motion to strike out the section. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I have not as yet offered that mo- 
tion, but my motion is on the desk. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the gentleman is prepared to 
offer a motion to strike out the section. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. My suggestion is that if the gen- 
tleman would offer his motion and the gentleman from 
Nebraska would agree to accept it that that would simplify 
the matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute 
amendment for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EBERHARTER: On page 10, after the 
period in line 2, strike out all of section 12 down to and including 
line 2 on page 11. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad 
to accept the substitute amendment. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, awhile ago I said I was in favor of this 
section as is, but in order to avoid a lot of controversy, and 
in order that we may dispose of this bill as soon as possible, 
I agreed to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska on my own account, not on behalf of the committee. 
Now comes this substitute amendment to strike out the whole 
section, and I rise in opposition to it. 

Going back to 1934, for years there had been a growing 
tendency on the part of the State governments to divert 
funds received from the motor users through gasoline taxes, 
registration fees, and so forth, set up for the building and 
maintenance of roads. These diversions came about because 
of the need of the States for funds for other purposes. 

Additional taxes being very unpopular, and the motor user 
being an easy mark, they hop on the motorist. Someone has 
said that taxation is the art of picking the goose so as to get 
the most feathers with the least amount of squawking. 

Mr. PIERCE. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

Mr. PIERCE. Does the gentleman think the Government 

is very consistent in demanding this from the States when, 
according to his own words the other day, the Government is 
collecting money from gasoline taxes and automobile taxes 
and not spending it on roads? 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT. The gentleman is correct. The 
United States Government is the worst diverter of all, from 
that standpoint, so far as regular road authorizations and 
appropriations are concerned. But when Federal funds ex- 
pended on roads by W. P. A. and C. C. C. are included, the 
argument, of course, does not hold. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. If this amendment should 
prevail, would that not restore the existing law and levy a 
penalty of one-third instead of the two-thirds as contained 
in this section? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. In my opinion, the one-third 
penalty is adequate, and I am therefore in favor of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That penalty is not enough to stop 
diversion. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman from Okla- 
homa accepted the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska changing the date, but did not accept the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. That is true. I did not accept the 
latter amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. What is the difference in the attitude 
of the gentleman in accepting one amendment and not the 
other, which is practically the same thing? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. In order to avoid controversy and so 
that we might pass the bill quickly, I said I would accept an 
amendment on my own account—not to make it retroactive. 
But I am not agreeable to striking the section. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman accept a simple 
amendment reducing the penalty to one-third instead of 
two-thirds as now appears in section 12? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. No; I will not accept anything now. 
I tried a little accepting, but I could not get away with it, 
so Iam not accepting anything from now on. 

Mr. Chairman, you know the Governors and the legisla- 
tures of the various States want to raise money, and the 
easiest way to raise it is to get hold of the automobile 
owners—the tags and the gasoline. It is so easy to collect 
off the road users. It is almost like killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, according to the motion of the gentleman, the debate 
is limited to 15 minutes, which has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. That applied to the amendment only. 
Ten minutes debate have been used on the amendment. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BIERMANN. Will this debate continue indefinitely? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless debate is cut off. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, as I was saying & 
movement was started to protect the motorist in the use 
of funds collected from him. So this amendment was put 
in the Federal law in 1934, and it has proven satisfactory, 
but still there are a few States that will slip under the wire 
and divert anyway. In order to make it airtight, we pro- 
vided in this bill for a two-thirds penalty. 

Mr. Chairman, the indefensible practice of diversion of 
motor-vehicle transportation tax revenues to other than 
highway purposes has reached alarming proportions, 
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The most tragic phase of State highway financing is that 
approximately $170,000,000 a year is being diverted from 
gasoline and other motor-vehicle tax revenues to purposes 
totally unrelated to highway construction, maintenance, and 
other related projects. This diversion of highway funds was 
“frozen” by section 12 of the Federal Highway Act approved 
June 18, 1934, at the level then prevailing, but every effort 
should be made to discourage all diversion of such funds. 

Your Committee on Roads has carefully considered this 
problem of diversion and urges its recommendation that sec- 
tion 12 of the bill before you today be enacted, to clarify 
and strengthen the original section 12 passed in 1934. 

Of the many witnesses appearing before the Committee 
on Roads on the subject of diversion, let me quote from the 
record of the extensive hearings what Mr. Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, said as shown 
on page 308: 

The diversion of $169,000,000 in 1936 very largely tells the story 
of the difficulties confronting many States in matching their 
Federal-aid highway funds rapidly. It partially tells the story of 
the decreased amount of funds available to the State highway 
departments for the upkeep and extension of their State roads 
systems. It also indicates the loss of a considerable amount of 
the road-user taxes that might be available for the very im- 

t extension and improvement of the secondary roads and 
city streets. 

These are all special taxes that are levied by reason of the use 
that is being made of the highways and yet when diversion reaches 
the extent of $169,000,000 out of a total income of about $1,058,- 
000,000, there is nearly a 17-percent loss to road purposes, and 
that 17-percent margin would go a long way in taking care of the 
increased obligations of the State highway departments and also 
the local units if this diversion could be stopped. 

The total taxes collected from road users by the States increased 
from $405,000,000 in 1925 to $1,058,000,000 in 1936. Each year to 
1931 these collections increased. The years 1932 and 1933 showed 
the effect of the depression but the increase was resumed in 1934 
and continued through 1936. Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the collections in 1937 will exceed 1936. 

The amounts allotted to State highways rose from $277,000,000 
in 1925 to a maximum of $565,000,000 in 1930, then declined to 
$382,000,000 in 1934 with increases again in 1935 and 1936. 

The funds distributed for nonhighway purposes have risen con- 
stantly from about $7,000,000 in 1925 to a total of $169,000,000 in 
1936. 

Later on in the hearings Chief MacDonald, in answer to a 
question by the distinguished Speaker pro tempore of the 
House and ranking majority member of the Committee on 
Roads, Mr. Warren, of North Carolina, recommended ad- 
ditional legislation on the subject of diversion in the fol- 
lowing words. This is shown on page 347 of the record of 
the hearings: 

The act, I think, is fairly satisfactory, although it recognizes 
such diversion as was in effect at the time of its passage and 
imposes no penalty therefor. This appears to be only fair, since 
any other course would seriously disturb certain public financing 
policies which are already in force. There is, however, certain 
ambiguity in the existing law which has made it difficult to 
prevent additional diversions subsequent to June 18, 1934, and I 
believe that such ambiguity would be eliminated and the difficul- 
ties which arose therefrom substantially removed if section 12 
were changed so that the section would read as follows. 


I will not take the time to read his language at this 
point, but will say it is exactly as it is printed in section 
12 of the bill before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, the membership of the Committee on 
Roads opposes and condemns the practice of diverting high- 
way tax revenues to other than highway purposes. The mo- 
torists of the Nation pay all the income taxes, sales taxes, 
ad valorem taxes, and other levies borne by the nonresi- 
dents, and in general are perfectly willing to pay the cost 
of building and maintaining our public-road system through 
Special taxes on road users as such, but they insist that all 
of the proceeds of these special road-user taxes be used for 
roads, and they are right. We maintain that motorists’ 
imposts are trusteed funds, and we object to what we deem 
to be the misuse of such funds for nonhighway purposes. 

The motorists of the country are rapidly becoming aware 
of their rights in this matter, and your Committee on Roads 
commend the people of such States as Missouri, Kansas, Col- 
orado, Minnesota, and Maine for amending their constitu- 
tions or taking other restricting legislative steps to prohibit 
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such diversion, and we, likewise, commend the people of 
such States as Massachusetts, Indiana, Alabama, and Cali- 
fornia for the forthright measures which they have taken 
and are now taking to amend the constitutions of their States 
toward the same end. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, this rifling 
of the road funds must be stopped. On behalf of the Roads 
Committee, I ask you to support its recommendations as 
contained in section 12 of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman yield? 
ae CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 

gton. 

Mr. LEAVY. Does not the gentleman feel that the Federal 
Government requirement that the States see that the money 
used for matching the Federal funds comes from motor ve- 
hicles is sufficient and beyond that it should not go and 
attempt to say to the States how they shall spend anything 
over and above that? That is what you do in section 12. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I believe 99 percent 
of the motor users in the United States will say that they do 
not object to the gasoline and oil tax if they know it is going 
to be used to build roads. I think they are entitled to that 
consideration. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. O'MALLEY) there were—ayes 51, noes 25. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended by the substitute. 

The amendment, as amended by the substitute, was agreed 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The section has been stricken out; 
am I correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I have an amendment to offer. May I 
inquire whether that would be in order now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is no good now be- 
cause the section has been stricken. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Would it be in order to offer the amend- 
ment as a new section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it would be in order to offer it as 
a new section. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
as a new section. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY.. What section of the bill are we on now? 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment has been offered in the 
form of a new section after the one just stricken out. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Section 13 has not been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 13 has not been read. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BIERMANN: On page 10, after section 
11, add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 12. It is the right of each State to levy taxes and to expend 
the proceeds thereof in its own wisdom without interference by the 
Congress of the United States; therefore the only requirement of a 
State in order for it to secure the Federal aid involved in this act 
is that it match the Federal money dollar for dollar.” 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, it amazes me that a 
Democratic Congress can support the proposition that the 
United States Government has the right to say what a State 
shall do in connection with a given kind of tax. For a 
generation, at least, it was orthodox democracy to oppose 
al) internal improvements, not because Democrats did not 
like to see internal improvements made but because the 
Democratic Party did not want to see the National Govern- 
ment interfere with the States. It is to me an amazing spec- 
tacle to see a man from the State of Jefferson Davis come 
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into the Well of this House and say the Federal Government 
should tell a State exactly how it can use the revenue de- 
rived from a certain set of taxes. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. As a good Republican, I wish to say I am 
entirely in accord with the views of my colleague. 

Mr. BIERMANN. The gentleman from Iowa is a good 
Republican; and, furthermore, he would make a first-class 
Democrat. , 

What is the purpose of this Federal aid to roads? It is to 
build good roads over the United States. My amendment 
merely provides that as long as a State matches, dollar for 
dollar, the Federal money it shall not be deprived of any 
of the benefits of the Federal Highway Act. What is wrong 
with that? I would like to know from the chairman of the 
Committee on Roads, or any other member of the committee, 
in his own time, what is wrong with that? We will get the 
highways just the same. 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN., If I have time later, I will yield. 

Under this bill the Federal Government undertakes to 
penalize a State if it does anything with its own money, 
raised by gasoline taxes or any other kind of motor tax, 
except to apply it to roads. 

The bill contains this ridiculous statement: 

It is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle transportation 
unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the construc- 
tion, improvement, or maintenance of highways. 

I wonder why it would not be perfectly fair and just, con- 
sidering the fact that last year 37,000 people were killed on 
the highways of the United States and several hundred 
thousand injured, to apply some of that money to hospitals, 
some of it to sustaining the police courts, and some of it to 
policing the roads. Would that be unjust and unfair? Yet 
this section, even as now amended, commits us to endorsing 
the ridiculous declaration that all this money must in fair- 
ness and justice be devoted to building highways. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Does not the gentleman believe that 
under the theory just expressed it might be well to spend 
some of the State taxes, for instance, in various areas on 
graveyards? 

Mr. BIERMANN. Les; I believe that is a good suggestion, 
too. 
Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. DEMUTH. Is it not a fact that 80 percent of the time 
of peace officers in cities is used in directing traffic, and that 
the cost of maintaining traffic lights, which is a charge that 
should be made against motorists, runs into millions of 
dollars? Such an activity also should be included in there. 

Mr. BIERMANN. That is what I understand. I hope the 
membership, at least on this side of the aisle, and some of 
the good ones on the other side, will be democrats and adopt 
this democratic amendment to take the hand of the Federal 
Government off the States, at least in this particular. 

Mr, PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. PIERCE. What interference of Federal authority does 
the gentleman complain of now? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I complain that the Federal Govern- 
ment in this bill insists that a State, the State of Oregon, 
for instance, devote all its revenue derived from its gas tax, 
its tax on oil, or its automobile-license tax or registration 
tax, to the building of highways. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

. There was no objection, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Just what is the purpose of the 
gentleman’s amendment? Does the gentleman mean he 
wants to match Federal aid with bond issues or with gaso- 
line taxes? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I am Democrat enough to think that 
the State of Iowa or the State of Mississippi is a better judge 
of how to raise the money to match its Federal-aid funds 
than is this Congress. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. You have the right to do that 
under existing law. You can match the money any way you 
please, but if you want to take all your gasoline money and 
use it for other purposes, we are not trying to deprive you 
of that right, but we are trying to protect. the Federal 
Treasury by just saying that you will lose a part of your 
Federal aid if you do that. You can do whatever you please. 

Mr. BIERMANN. My proposition is that if the State of 
Iowa is going to get about $5,000,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment next year, it has the right to match that Federal 
money with $5,000,000 raised any way it pleases. If the 
State of Iowa wants to levy a 2-cent tax on gasoline, it has 
the right to levy that tax and use the money as it pleases. 
If the State wants to levy a 10-cent tax on gasoline, it has 
the right to do that. I think it is preposterous and iniqui- 
tous for us to undertake to dictate to a sovereign State as 
to how it shall spend its gas, oil, and auto-license money. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. How are you going to match your 
Federal-aid funds if you do not use your gasoline tax? You 
are not going to tax your land. 

Mr. BIERMANN. If the State of Iowa wishes to raise the 
money with a tax on land, it has the right to do so. If 
the State of Iowa wants to levy a 2-cent tax on gasoline, 
that is its business. If it wants to levy a 10-cent tax, that 
is its business. It has the right to use part of it or all of 
it on its roads, or its police courts, or hospitals, or infirmaries, 
or old-age pensions, and to do anything else with it as it 
pleases. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. It can do that under the law. 

Mr. BIERMANN. No; it cannot. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Oh, yes; it can. You are not de- 
prived of your right. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Of course, the gentleman does not 
want to indicate that anybody believes the Congress has the 
right to command a State how it must use its gas and auto 
revenue. The Congress of the United States has no right 
to tell Mississippi what it shall do with its automobile-tax 
money. But by a system of bribery and penalty in this bill 
you seek to do that. It is fundamentally wrong. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I have no quarrel with the gen- 
tleman’s theory about diverting this money if the State wants 
to do it, but I believe the gentleman will find that the way his 
amendment is drafted he will change the whole Federal-aid 
set-up. For instance, out in my State and in every other 
public-land State where the Federal Government owns 75 
percent of the land, which is untaxable, how could we 
match dollar for dollar the Federal contribution? 

Mr. BIERMANN. By doing the same thing they do now 
with the gasoline money. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Every foot of land in the gen- 
tleman’s State is privately owned and subject to taxation. 

Mr, BIERMANN. How does the gentleman’s State match 
the contributions now? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. It matches them on the basis 
of the old Federal Aid Act. 

Mr. BIERMANN. And how do you raise your part of it? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. We raise our part of it by a 
gasoline tax, 

Mr. BIERMANN. You could continue doing that. 
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Mr. MURDOCE of Utah. If the gentleman will read his 
amendment, he will see that it changes the entire set-up. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Oh, no, it does not. 

Mr, MURDOCK of Utah. Yes, it does, 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment may be again read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. What we who are from the 
Western States are objecting to is the last phrase there, 
“dollar for dollar,” as if we had to put up one dollar for 
every dollar furnished by the Federal Government. 

Mr. BIERMANN. What is the matter with that? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona: We cannot do that, or ought 
not be called upon to do so, because 72 percent of our land in 
Arizona is owned by Uncle Sam. We must have a larger con- 
tribution from this Government than the gentleman’s 
amendment indicates. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I would be perfectly willing to accept an 
amendment that they match it in the same proportions as 
the contributions are made now. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. That would be more nearly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What would the gentleman 
do about the fund for elimination of grade crossings on rail- 
roads? That is not matched at the present time, but the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would call for the matching of that, too. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Does the gentleman mean to say my 
amendment would affect the grade-crossing money? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; because the money for 
the elimination of grade crossings today is not matched. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] has hit the nail on the head. I think the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa, if adopted, would change 
the entire Federal Aid Act, and I know it is not his purpose to 
do this. When the gentleman states that the only require- 
ment is that the States should match the Federal money 
dollar for dollar, that is already a part of existing law with 
respect to the allocation and distribution of moneys granted 
to the States under the Highway Act of 1921 as amended. 

We have now made certain amendments to that act with 
respect to feeder roads and with respect to roads in national 
parks and trails and with respect to grade separations, and 
his amendment being a limitation upon the whole act would 
restrict the operation of the act so that all of the States 
would have h match dollar for dollar the moneys allocated 
for grade separation and for feeder and so-called farm-to- 
market roads, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree absolutely with the gentle- 
man’s statement. It will not only destroy the Federal aid we 
provide here for the elimination of highway crossings, but 
with all deference to my good friend from Iowa, his amend- 
ment will affect four-fifths of the other provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me also call attention to the fact 
that the money provided in section 4 for flood relief would 
also have to be matched if the gentleman’s amendment were 
adopted. The allotments in the act with respect to forest 
highways, roads, and trails would have to be matched if the 
gentleman’s amendment were adopted, and also there is some 
question but that the provisions in this act for the use of 
moneys in forest reservations, Federal lands, when they are 


surrounded by a State, the State might have to put up a like 
amount of money before the Federal Government could even 
spend its own money on its own land in the State, and so 
on all the way through the act. I do not think it is the 
intention of the House to do these things, and I do not think 
it is the gentleman’s intention that this be done, and inas- 
much as the States must match the moneys received under 
the Highway Act at the present time, his amendment would 
be pure redundancy and surplusage, and for this reason I 
hope the Committee will not accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BIERMANN and Mr. CASE of South Dakota rose. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be allowed to amend my amendment as I 
have it now at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I object, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate on this amendment do now close, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I have a sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman if his 
amendment is a substitute for the Biermann amendment? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is a substitute for the 
Biermann amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South Dakota as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by Mr. Brermann: 

“Sec. 12. Section 12 of the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
995), is hereby amended by adding these words: ‘Provided further, 
That in no case shall the provisions of this section operate to 
deprive any State of any portion of the amount to which that State 
would be entitled under any apportionment hereafter made in any 
fiscal year if the State fully matches the highway funds appor- 
tioned to it on a matching basis as now provided.“ 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment that it is not germane to the 
matter under consideration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa is an amendment offering 
a new section in place of the section stricken out. My 
amendment directly relates to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The question is on the Biermann amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. Hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture shall approve only 
such plans, specifications, and methods of highway construction 
for the type or types eee 
competition and conducive to safety, durability, and economy of 
maintenance. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'MALLEY: Page 11, strike out all of 
section 13 and insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 13. Hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture shall approve 
only such methods, plans, specifications, materials, and type of 
construction for any project or Ren proposed as will be most 
conducive to safety, durability, and ultimate economy, having due 
regard to cost and competition,” 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, section 13, as it now ap- 
pears in the bill, was inserted after some short discussion on 
the closing day that we were reading the bill for amendment. 
Section 13 as it reads was suggested by the head of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads to meet objections of some members of 
the committee, among them myself, to the practice of State 
highway departments compelling the municipalities to accept 
their specifications and their kind of roads, when, at the 
same time, the Federal Government has no way at all to 
compel the State highway departments to build the kind of 
roads where the taxpayers get the most for their money out 
of the Federal funds which we apportion and donate to the 
States. All my amendment does is to change the wording 
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ef section 13 to place the responsibility upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Public Roads of getting 
the best roads built with these funds for the dollar expended. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. In a moment. Heretofore there has 
been no way for the Secretary of Agriculture or the Bureau 
of Public Roads to insist that all projects submitted by the 
States be projects in which proven materials are used, proj- 
ects that will last a long time, and I say that in certain sec- 
tions—and no State is free from this criticism, including my 
own—the Federal Government and the States themselves 
are not. getting the most for their money in the building of 
these roads, largely because of the pressure of road-material 
lobbyists. The cost of road building per mile has gone up, 
and in many sections it is many thousands of dollars more 
per mile in the last few years, and we all know that the cost 
of materials have not increased in equal proportion and that 
the wages have not increased in that proportion. In certain 
sections there are rings of contractors and material pro- 
ducers who say to each other, “We won't bid in this State 
if you don’t bid in that”; and the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Bureau of Public Roads today, under the present law, 
have no way of protecting the taxpayers against the use of 
inferior products on Federal highways by the right to 
approve the type of projects submitted to them. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, would not this amendment 
place in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Bureau of Public Roads the right to tell every State highway 
department just what materials it should buy and where it 
should buy them? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Not at all, because the amendment 
merely provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall ap- 
prove only such methods, plans, specifications, materials as 
will be conducive to safety, durability, and ultimate economy. 
Certainly the Bureau of Roads and its engineers ought to 
have some method of protecting the use of this money. I 
think the Bureau of Public Roads should have something to 
say about it. After all, this money comes not alone from 
Michigan or Wisconsin. It is Federal taxation that comes 
from the Federal taxpayers, and it should not be wasted in 
any State, regardless of what any State highway department: 
may think about it. The States can use their own money 
any way they see fit, but when Federal funds are used, the 
Federal Government should have the right to protect itself 
from inferior roads. 

Mr. HOOK. Why not abolish all State highway depart- 
ments then? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe the gentleman’s amendment 
is offered as a protective amendment, and I am for it for 
that reason. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I would like to give the Bureau of Public 
Roads some way to prevent the chiselers, in a minority of 
cases and sections, from foisting on the road-using public 
a lot of inferior materials and cheap and dangerous specifi- 
cations. If the Secretary of Agriculture thinks the road 
specifications are all right, then my amendment does not 
apply, but if he thinks the Federal highway to be built from 
these funds is not the best and most economical, he can re- 
ject the plans and ask for new ones. What is wrong with 
that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is a long-time protection instead of 
just temporary. 

Mr, OMALLEN. That is correct. After all, this is money 
that comes out of the pocket of the Federal taxpayers, and 
they ought to be protected in some way against that money 
being wasted and used as a political “pork barrel” for what- 
ever group may be in control of State highway departments 
at any particular time. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Under the gentleman’s amendment 
would it not be necessary for every highway commission in 
eee osama K. from 
the Bureau of Public Roads? 
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Mr. O'MALLEY. That is the law now insofar as location, 
need, and general type of project is concerned. No project 
can be started unless it is approved, and comes within the 
purposes of this act. That is the law now and every State 
highway department before it can get a dollar from the Fed- 
eral fund must have the project approved by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. One thing more: This amendment will pro- 
tect the cities and counties against unfairness from the 
State. In scores of cases, city and county plans have been 
rejected by the State, and the cities are forced to accept the 
State plans, or not get.a dollar of Pederal funds. With my 
amendment, if the cities desire to use better plans and bet- 
ter materials, the Secretary cam protect them under the 
terms of my amendment against the domination of a State 
bureau that may now force its plans on local governments 
under the threat of withholding funds from them. That is 
the reason I offer this amendment and urge its adoption, be- 
cause it will go a long way in developing better roads for these 
millions we spend with such apparent nonchalance. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, just a few weeks ago we had a little bill 
here which some thought was not very important, but I did, 
called the reorganization bill. While this bill provides an 
authorization for $240,000,000, which ultimately means an 
appropriation for that amount, the reorganization bill would 
have saved that much. On both sides of the aisle we heard 
complaints in reference to the delegation of power, the set- 
ting up of dictators, and so forth. What are you doing now 
in section 13? Some of you gentlemen who were making so 
much noise the other day in reference to delegation of power 
should read this section and the gentleman’s amendment. 
You are delegating to the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to control the construction of the roads in the 48 States 
of the Union; that is what you are doing in this section. 
Can you not trust your highway commission? I am willing 
to trust mine. Now, if you are consistent in your opposition 
to the delegation of power and the placing of control in the 
hands of a Federal bureaucracy you will strike out the entire 
section. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULLER. The argument the gentleman has made is 
contrary to present law, contrary to the present section 13. 
The State highway departments must submit plans and 
specifications to the Secretary now as provided in this bill.. 
The Secretary always has had and always will have the right 
to approve every Federal-aid road project. 

Mr. COCHRAN. He will not if you strike it out. 

Mr, FULLER. He has had it and always will have it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. The gentleman has tried to indicate that 
this would control State highway commissions. It controls 
them only insofar as United States highways are concerned 
built with Federal funds. Does not the gentleman want the 
Federal Government, which donates the money, to have any- 
thing to say about what is to be done with it? The gentle- 
man has always been in favor of saving money. 

Mr, COCHRAN. I shall answer the gentleman’s question 
by asking him a question. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Answer my question first. 

Mr. COCHRAN. By asking the gentleman a question. 
Tell us where the Federal Government gets the money it 
turns back to the States. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. If the gentleman will answer my ques- 
tion first, I will answer his. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I answered it by asking the gentleman a 
question. The Federal Government gets the money from the 
States. All the Federal Government does is to take out 
administrative expenses and turn the balance back to the 
States. On top of that the Federal Government tells you 
what kind of roads to build in your State. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. For years the Secretary of Agriculture 
has controlled these projects in some respect. Why should 
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he not continue this control in those cases where Federal 
money is being used? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know he controls them; but I am just 
calling the attention of the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
this delegation of power, and he is one of the gentlemen 
who made a lot of noise the other day about delegation of 
power in the reorganization bill. 

I want you to know you delegate power every week in 
the year when Congress is in session. You give the various 
departments power to issue rules and regulations, and in 
some instances they practically rewrite the laws we pass 
through this delegation of power. Some day, if I have the 
time, I am going to get up a statement on just how much 
power you have delegated, so that those who complained of 
delegating power in the reorganization bill can see just 
what they have voted for in this respect. It is true the 
Bureau of Roads now controls the construction of Federal- 
aid roads, and that control comes through delegation of 
power such as section 13 contains. Probably it is well that 
this is done; but when you delegate power to a bureau chief, 
do not complain when an effort is made to delegate power 
to the Chief Executive, especially when that delegation of 
power is in the interest of economy. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOOK and Mr. WHITTINGTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must recognize the mem- 
bers of the committee first. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I think, in all fair- 
ness, now that time for debate has been fixed, that the time 
should be divided with the gentleman from Michigan, for 
he was on his feet. I am willing that he be recognized for 
half the time if he desires to address the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hook! for 2% minutes. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a very bad 
amendment. It would restrict the State highway depart- 
ments in their proper administration of the important busi- 
ness that is required of them by the people of the States they 
serve. This amendment would operate to stifle any highway 
commissioner or his department heads from planning efficient 
operation. 

I think section 13 has gone far enough in placing authority 
in the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Roads 
but this amendment would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the Bureau of Roads power of life and death over 
any State highway department. 

I cannot agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
the State highway departments throughout the United States 
cannot be trusted as to honesty in their administration. If 
this condition should exist in any other State in this Union it 
does not exist in my State of Michigan. I fully realize that 
there are other States that are not as fortunate as Michigan 
because we have one of the most efficient, if not the most 
efficient State highway department in the United States, 
headed by a man whose record is an outstanding achievement 
in the annals of road engineering and administration. I re- 
fer to Murray D. Van Wagner who has just been accorded 
national recognition as a reward for his accomplishments. 

I think the State highway departments should have the 
right to administer their own affairs as far as possible. This 
amendment places complete control in the hands of the 
Bureau of Roads and could open the way for political pres- 
sure from Washington, from contractors and materialmen, 
to force the use of materials acceptable only to Washington 
officials. 

We have recently witnessed in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan the pressure from the southern lumbering indus- 
try to control the sale of lumber for the C. C. C. camps to 
such an extent that it would have stified the great lumber- 
ing industry of the North if it were not for my vigorous 
insistence that our local industry be allowed to participate 
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in the bids for the furnishing of lumber to the C. C. C. 
camps on a fair competitive basis. I would not want this to 
happen in the highway program. 

I vigorously oppose such autocratic power over any of 
the: State departments by the Federal Government. 

If this amendment is passed, the Secretary of Agriculture 
could tell the State highway departments just what mate- 
rials would go into their roads. I think that is going too far. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman from Michigan feel 
that each State should have a different type of construction 
or that there should be a uniform construction where Fed- 
eral funds are used? 

Mr. HOOK. When you go so far as to say that the Secre- 
tary can tell you what materials may go into the road, that 
is going so far as to give him the power to say where those 
materials shall be bought, and the situation today in the 
matter of bids on cement is a shame. The small-business 
men in my State realize this and are complaining to me 
about it. Something must be done to straighten this out. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. As I understand it, the gentleman has 
no objection to leaving with the Bureau of Roads the power 
it now has over road construction, but the gentleman is 
opposed to giving to the Bureau of Roads rights which may 
be abused by this clique of contractors coming to Washington 
and using political pressure to gain control. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman is absolutely correct. This 
amendment should be defeated. We should not interfere 
with the State departments other than to assure uniform 
efficient construction where Federal funds are provided. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, as long as I am a 
member of a committee of this House I am going to try in 
my own way to report all information to the House the 
members of a committee should give in respect to pending 
legislation. 

Section 13 is substantially the law as it exists now. When 
there appeared before our committee those who were in- 
terested in only certain types of materials being used, we 
referred the matter to the Director and asked him to give us 
language that would provide for competitive bids. We asked 
him to give us language that would not require the States or 
the Secretary to use any one man’s material, whether it was 
a certain joint or a patent of some kind. My judgment is 
that the members of the committee properly adopted the 
language that now obtains. 

We were advised that competition prevailed; that all com- 
petitive bids were considered; and that the Secretary and 
States were not required to use my patent or your patent, 
or my joint or your joint, or any certain or patented type 
of joint or material. If you want to change this and pro- 
vide a different method, then disregard the report of the 
committee, because, frankly, I am unable to say whether the 
Secretary would have any discretion under the proposed 
amendment. It says he shall use only such methods. I do 
not think it wise to provide for any one method or material, 
whether it is rubber, tin, or iron in the joints, cotton or any- 
thing else. I do not want to restrict him to anything, to 
the cost of the taxpayers. I want full and free competition. 

My purpose in rising is to inform you that the committee 
did that which it thought was best for the Department, for 
the States, and for the contractors. It says that there shall 
be competitive bidding. This means that all types of roads 
conducive to safety, durability, and economy will be con- 
sidered. This means that only plans, specifications, and 
methods that provide for competition will be approved. AN 
will be given a square deal. No special method, no special 
material, will be specified to the exclusion of other materials. 
It is believed that section 13 provides for competition; it is 
believed that all bids will be on an equal footing and that 
all bidders will be given equal treatment. The amendment 
should be voted down. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts: Page 11, 
add the following as a new section: 

“Sec. 14. After 2 years following the approval of this act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall not approve any project submitted 
a any State under appropriation authorizations hereafter made 

out ‘the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
ere that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), and all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, unless and until, in the interest of safety, he shall find 
with respect to such State that it has enacted and is enforcing a 
law for the licensing of drivers.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I make a point of order against 
the amendment because we are dealing here with authoriza- 
tions for the next 2 years only. It strikes me, with all defer- 
ence to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts, that her 
amendment goes beyond the next 2 years and deals with 
traffic regulations that are not covered by the pending bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman re- 
serve his point of order? 

Mr. DOWELL. And for the further reason that the 
licensing of drivers has nothing to do with the construction 
of roads. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I reserve my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple amendment. I believe 
a majority of the Members of the House will be very glad to 
have it enacted into law. It simply provides that the States 
which do not have a driver’s license law shall not be per- 
mitted to receive benefits under this act. It is not an un- 
reasonable provision, surely. I know the Members rejoice 
with me that today there are only five States that do not 
have a driver's license law. This provision will insure, I 
believe, that in 2 years’ time every one of the 48 States will 
have a driver's license law. 

The State Legislature of Mississippi this year passed a very 
fine safety code. Louisiana, I understand, is likely to pass a 
State safety code very shortly. Wyoming, South Dakota, 
Illinois, and Florida are the only four States that today do not 
have fairly good State safety codes. I exclude Louisiana, 
because I understand it will pass such a law very shortly. 

To my great joy, Massachusetts was awarded the National 
Safety Council prize for the large city that had the best 
record for safety. 

We all know that in the past year 40,000 lives were lost in 
this country as the result of automobile accidents. Assuredly, 
we ought to do more to try to stop such slaughter. We must 
do something to make the American people safety conscious. 
We shed real, not crocodile, tears when people are killed by 
engaging in war, but may I point out that not as many 
American soldiers were killed during the entire World War as 
citizens of our country have been killed on our highways dur- 
ing the past year. And in spite of the interest of many 
groups, the mortality rate was higher last year than it was 
the preceding year. Is it possible that Americans are becom- 
ing hardened and indifferent to loss of life on the highway? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the point of order will not be sus- 
tained. This involves a matter of safety, and throughout the 
bill safety provisions are incorporated. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona, who is greatly interested in highway 
safety. 
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Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I think it regrettable that 
our complicated two-part system of government makes it 
impossible for us to put into operation all of the safety appli- 
ances that we feel we ought to have in this modern, high- 
speed age. I am sure the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
understands, having seen, as have many of the leading 
women of our country, many instances in which we ought to 
have uniformity of legislation among the 48 States but can- 
not have it because of the dual nature of our Government, 
We need to be cautious about centralizing control and 
regulation at Washington. 

I agree with the gentlewoman, however, in the senti- 
ment that we ought to have uniform regulations with a 
view to doing away with traffic casualties or lessening the 
fatalities. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I believe we will have 
to have them if we are going to have safety uniformity. We 
must become conscious of the terrible toll in life. We must 
all help. I know the children in many of the States, just as 
the children in my city of Lowell, Mass., have done a great 
deal by their safety patrols toward securing safety for the 
children in going to and from the schools. I believe there 
has not been a single death of a child in the city of Mil- 
waukee for years, and Memphis, Tenn., has a remarkably 
good record. I know you will all join with me in fighting for 
more safety on our highways. I have secured the passage of 
several national safety laws and I am working on others. I 
hope the Chairman will rule that my amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The bill H. R. 10140 deals with making 
appropriations for the construction of highways in the vari- 
ous States. The amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts has to do with safety on the highways 
after they are constructed. The bill deals with the con- 
struction of highways, and the amendment deals with oper- 
ation over the highways after they are constructed. 

The Chair holds that the amendment is not germane, and, 
terefore, the point of order is sustained. 

The Committee will now return to the consideration of 
section 1, which was passed over by unanimous consent. 
Section 1 has been read and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, SNELL] has reserved a point of order. If the gentleman 
desires to urge his point of order, the Chair will be pleased 
to hear him. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against subsection (a) at the top of page 2. 

Under section 4 of rule XXI— 

No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be re- 
ported by any committee not having jurisdiction to report 
appropriations. 


The Committee on Roads does not have jurisdiction under 
the rules of the House to report appropriations, 

Subsection (a) provides as follows: 

All sums herein or hereafter authorized and apportioned to the 


States shall be available for expenditure for 1 year after the close 
of the fiscal year for which said sums, respectively, are authorized. 


Under the provisions of our law, all sums that are not ex- 
pended during the year for which they were appropriated 
automatically return to the Treasury. If this time is ex- 
tended for 1 additional year, it is tantamount to a reappro- 
priation of the unexpended sum, and always has been so 
considered by the House. For instance, if- $5,000,000 were 
appropriated for a specific purpose and $4,000,000 were ex- 
pended, automatically under the present law $1,000,000 
would go back to the Treasury, However, under the provi- 
sions on this measure, the extra $1,000,000 would be avail- 
able for expenditure the following year. Under present law 
such money cannot be reappropriated or made available 
except by the Committee on Appropriations. 

May I read the explanation that is given in connection 
with subsection (4) of the rule: 

a ee Fay maei E e gpa rch te 

funds from the Treasury, and words “warranted and make 
available for expenditure for 8 are equivalent to “is 
hereby appropriated.” 
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This is taken directly out of the rule. Therefore, under 
the terms of this section, as I read it to the Committee, you 
are definitely reappropriating funds from the Treasury, and 
is so considered by the Committee on Roads. 

I call your further attention to this language: 

And any sum remaining unexpended at the end of the period 
during which it is available for expenditure shall be reappor- 
tioned among the States as provided in section 21 of the Federal 
Highway Act. 

I will read you section 21 of the Federal Highway Act. 
This refers to the apportionment of appropriations among 
the States. 

When said apportionment has been made for any fiscal year, the 
State highway departments may submit projects to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for his approval. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
act upon projects submitted to him under any such apportion- 
ment and his approval of any such project shall be deemed a 
contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of its proportional contribution thereto. 

This is a definite statement that when these unexpended 
funds are reapportioned it means it is a contractual obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government, and no act of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is needed to carry it out. In other 
words in two definite ways the committee has exceeded its 
authority in subsection (a), in reappropriating unexpended 
balances in road funds, and I maintain the provision is sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the chairman of the Committee 
on Roads desire to be heard? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to state 
that in my opinion it is not subject to the point of order 
because this has been the law for 22 years. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SNELL. The fact it has been passed in years gone 
by does not give it any special privilege at the present time. 
It is subject to a point of order just the same, although the 
point may not have been raised on previous occasions. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I agree with the gentleman, and 
the only point I am raising is that it has been law for 22 
years. I believe the gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I wish to say just this, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I agree with the statement of the gentleman from 
New York that the mere fact we have been passing this legis- 
lation is not conclusive that it is right, but I may say, in view 
of the fact that while the gentleman was chairman of the 
Committee on Rules this exact language, as I recall, was 
carried in the authorizations passed at that time, it is most 
persuasive that this is in accordance with the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. SNELL. I would very much hate to admit I ever make 
a mistake, but I was on that committee 16 years and if this 
is my only mistake the record is pretty good. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. I do not believe the gentleman 
made a mistake. 

It strikes me the point of order is not well taken. Subsec- 
tion (a) merely deals with funds herein or hereafter au- 
thorized and apportioned. This is not the same point of order 
that was made to the other sections, the validity of which was 
confessed by the committee because those sections had to do 
with appropriations previously made. 

I grant you that if you did not have the concluding part 
of subsection (a) the funds would revert to the Treasury, 
but this is an authorization committee, this is a legislative 
committee, and we can legislate to appropriate those funds 
or any other funds.in the Treasury; and I therefore submit, 
Mr, Chairman, that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not admit you can appropriate any 
funds. You can only authorize appropriations, and then it 
must go to the Appropriations Committee, Here you are 


trying to appropriate unexpended balances, and it is my 
contention that under the rules you have no right to do it. 
What has the gentleman to say about the language that 
when you apportion them to the States and the Secretary 
of Agriculture approves them, that means a contractual 
Obligation of the Federal Government. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Then that is a reappropriation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the trouble about that is they 
do not become effective unless the States match them, and 
this provision does not apply to that situation. These funds 
are never turned over to the States. These funds would 
revert to the Treasury, just as the gentleman has stated, but 
we have provided to reappropriate those funds instead of 
having them revert to the Treasury. 

Mr, SNELL. It seems to me you have admitted my con- 
tention in your last statement. You say you are reappropri- 
ating these funds, and under our rules only the Appropri- 
ations Committee can reappropriate unexpended balances, 
and, therefore, my point of order should lie against the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

It is true that section 4 of rule XXI states that no bill or 
joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported by 
any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropria- 
tions,” and it is very plain that the Committee on Roads 
does not have the power to make appropriations. In ex- 
planation of this section of the rule there is one ruling re- 


ferred to by the gentleman from New York. to which the 


Chair desires to invite attention, “the words ‘available until 
expended’ making an appropriation already made for 1 year 
available for ensuing years are not in order.” The Chair 
notices, however, that the language of subsection (a) is, “all 
sums herein or hereafter authorized and apportioned to the 
States shall be available for expenditure.” Clearly the ap- 
propriations have not been made. No appropriation is made, 
according to the view of the Chair, under subsection (a) 
and these conditions will not apply until the appropriation 
is actually made, It appears then that the ruling cited by 
the gentleman from New York does not apply to this case. 

The Chair refers to another ruling which states, “language 
authorizing payment from an appropriation to be made or 
authorizing payment from an appropriation that has -not 
yet been made is in order.” This ruling was made Jan- 
uary 31, 1923, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session, page 
2794. 


The Chair is of the opinion that the subsection to which 


the point of order has been made does not in and of itself 
appropriate any money out of the Treasury and therefore 
overrules the point of order made by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr, WEST. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. West: On page 3, beginning in line 
8, strike out all of subsection (c). 

Mr. WEST. Mr. Chairman, I wish the membership would 
pay particular attention to the language in this subdivision 
of this section of the bill. It authorizes and obligates the 
United States Government ‘to pay 50 percent of the cost of 
landscaping highways, establishing roadside parks; and it 
is possible under the terms of this subdivision for them to go 
into the grocery business or into the gasoline business and 


provide sanitary facilities. Im other words, this section 


should be dedicated to the commemoration of that outstand- 
ing statesman, writer, and humorist, Chic Sale. 

Certainly, we have gone far afield, and we should not get 
the Government into the business of building sanitary facili- 
ties up and down the highways of the country. This is ex- 
actly what this subdivision does. If you want to vote for it, 
all right, but I thought that particular attention should be 
called to this subdivision before you cast your vote on it. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, as a simple illustration of what this sub- 
division provides, I call attention to the Mount Vernon High- 
way. You know there are places along the highway to park 
your car and in this age of scientific achievement and prog- 
ress the people who travel the roads like to have a resting 
place along the highways. It is nothing to make fun of. 

This is not a provision put in the bill by me, but it was 
proposed by the gentleman from Michigan. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! offered this subsection in the 
committee and I will ask him to explain it in my time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand the gentleman yields to me? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say this amendment primarily 
was for the purpose of allowing the use of Federal moneys 
to be matched with State moneys for the purpose of build- 
ing sidewalks in thickly congested areas, to enable the school 
children to go to school without having to walk down a high- 
way upon which automobile traffic was moving 70 or 80 miles 
an hour. 

I know this has been referred to facetiously, in the manner 
in which the gentleman from Texas has referred to it, but, 
primarily, it was for the purpose of allowing certain amounts 
which had been allocated to the States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be used for the purpose of building sidewalks 
outside of municipalities where they were most needed. 

I call attention to the fact that those can only be built 
when approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. I have 
confidence enough in the Bureau of Good Roads so that I 
know they are not going to allow any promiscuous building 
of structures referred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
West], or in any other manner dissipate these funds which 
are used for highway construction purposes. There has 
been a movement on by road engineers for years to beautify 
the highways. States are spending millions of dollars for 
roadside development. That does not mean that they are 
building State parks and national parks running for miles 
back from the highways. It means that they are clearing 
up the roadway. In Michigan, for example, there have been 
facilities for it. The State highway commissioner has put 
in rustic tables with chairs in order that the public might 
. I am sure that the gentleman from 
Texas, driving in a State where they have clear rights-of-way 
for miles and miles becomes somewhat fatigued while driv- 
ing and I think this is a safety measure as much as any- 
thing could be written into the bill. If men and women 
become fatigued while driving, this makes provision in these 
centers for them to get the rest necessary to safe travel. 

Mr. FULLER: Mr. Chairman, I always have been a strong 
advocate of road legislation, but I hate to see road legisla- 
tion mixed up with sanitary toilets. I think this is a mat- 
ter that belongs to the “Chic Sale” class, and I think it is 
foolishness to include such a provision in this bill. Why, 
the idea of the children leaving home going to school or re- 
turning needing sanitary facilities on the public highway 
as contended by the gentleman from Michigan is no argu- 
ment. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Has the gentleman ever driven along 
a road and had to slow up and exercise particular caution 
to save the lives of boys and girls going to school? 

Mr. FULLER. Certainly; but that has nothing to do with 
the point at issue. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman should read the last sen- 
tence of this paragraph (c), which refers to recreational 
areas of limited size, with provision for safe access by 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic. “Chic Sales” have nothing 
to do with boys and girls having to walk down the high- 
ways to school and taking a chance of being killed. 

Mr. FULLER. The argument which the gentleman makes 
has nothing to do with this question of sanitary toilets. 
And as for children going to school—why, it is not even 
germane. They are going to go anyway, whether you build 
sanitary facilities or not, and will travel the road. They 
have been going all of the time, and the lack of Federal 
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sanitary facilities have caused no loss in numbers. This 
bill refers to “limited size.” If we are going to have them, 
I think we ought to adopt some kind of a limit. Whether 
the “Chic Sale” kind or the kind that the gentleman from 
Michigan wrote into this bill, we ought to limit the size. We 
ought to know whether they will be built for one, two, or three 
or for the whole neighborhood. Not only that, but they ought 
not be built any closer than 10 miles apart. If there is any 
place in the country where they need them, it is down in 
Texas, where you have to drive sometimes a hundred miles 
to get to a filling station in the country represented by the 
gentleman who offered the amendment [Mr. West]. In 
that country there is much cactus and a lot of bushes. 
None will be built there, and there is no demand for such 
facilities. The idea of spending millions of dollars to build 
sanitary toilets up and down the roads of the country will 
just make a joke out of legislation, as far as roads are con- 
cerned. It should be stricken out. I would almost lose 
faith in the judgment of the Federal Director of Highways 
should he approve a project expending highway funds for 
“Chic Sale” sanitary facilities. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate upon this section do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, to strike out para- 
graph (c). 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. West) there were—ayes 38, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. West: Page 4, lines 13 to 20, strike out all 
of section (e). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that debate on this section has been closed by vote of the 
House. 

Mr. KLEBERG. The motion was that debate close on the 
amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Absolutely not. The motion of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma was that all debate close on the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that the motion was 
to close debate only on that subsection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That was not the motion as I remem- 
ber it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the right to make 
another motion. 

The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. Chairman, possibly it is well that we are 
honoring Mr. Chic Sale as we are today, that we should 
build throughout the United States along the highways and 
byways monuments to his memory, as we are going to do 
under subsection (c); but I wish to call attention to sub- 
division (e). I understand that the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to bail out one toll bridge company in the United 
States. I understand there is a toll bridge company that 
does not have enough money to complete its bridge, and the 
purpose of this amendment is to make it obligatory on the 
State and the Federal Government to build the approaches; 
to build the sanitary facilities and other needed facilities for 
this. particular toll bridge company. I have eight toll 
bridges in my district between the State of Texas and Mex- 
ico, Under the terms of the congressional act authorizing 
the construction of those bridges the bridge companies must 
build their own facilities; must build their own approaches; 
must provide facilities for the United States Customs and 
Immigration Services and Public Health Service. 

Under the terms of the provision in this bill the State 
and the Federal Government are to build those facilities for 
this toll bridge, also sanitary facilities. If you want the 
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Government to go into this kind of business, to bail out toll 
bridges, have it; but if you are going to do that, let us 
be fair enough to give these toll-bridge companies who 
have performed these services an opportunity to reimburse 
them for the money they have expended, and not confine it 
to those bridge companies that are not able to complete 
their own bridges. For this reason I ask that you adopt this 
amendment and strike subsection (e) from the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this amend- 
ment is offered at the instance of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, of which the very worthy and efficient 
highway commissioner of the State of Michigan happens to 
be president, and inasmuch as there is only one interna- 
tional bridge being built in the United States that I know 
of at the present time, that between Michigan and Canada, 
which happens to be within a stone’s throw of my front 
door I assume the gentleman from Texas has reference to 
that particular bridge. I may say to the House in this con- 
nection, however, that the money for this bridge has been 
raised. The Canadian Government is building the Ca- 
nadian approach. The State of Michigan through its bridge 
commission is building the American approach. The steel 
is being laid across the river, the middle span. Adequate 
funds have been provided for the construction and mainte- 
nance of the bridge. The approaches to the bridge are made 
a part of the Canadian highway system and a part of the 
State highway system of Michigan. Michigan has built the 
approach already, with the help of Federal money. 

If in the construction of the international bridge at Port 
Huron the State of Michigan wants to use a certain portion 
of Federal money which has been allocated to it under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads for that purpose, 
I do not see any particular reason why it should not be 
done. It is strictly analogous to the case of a bridge built 
across a river between two States; each agree to build their 
respective approaches and bond for the middle section. 

It just so happens that is the condition with respect to this 
particular legislation. The Comptroller General hesitated to 
approve the use of Federal moneys which are allocated to 
the States for the building of shelters, turntables, posts, and 
so forth, incident to the work done by the Customs and Immi- 
gration Services at these international bridges. The only 
difference between this and existing law happens to be that 
the Federal Government may, under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Roads, allow the use of moneys allocated to the 
State for the building of these shelters, turntables, and posts 
for the Customs and Immigration Services. It has nothing 
to do with personal facilities. These buildings must be con- 
structed. I think we all realize that the collection of cus- 
toms and the enforcement of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws are purely Federal functions; yet in the case I 
have in mind and to which I am referring now, the State has 
assumed the obligation of building these shelters for the 
Customs and Immigration Services. 

This amendment merely removes any question in the 
Comptroller General’s mind as to whether this money may be 
used for that purpose. The fact that moneys are used in 
New York State, Michigan, Texas, or in any other border 
State for this purpose, does not subtract one cent from the 
allocations which any of the other States of the Nation get. 
It is merely to aid the States, not any individual, not any 
corporation, in the building of these various interstate and 
international bridges. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time may be extended for 1 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman is the author of this 
amendment as well as the preceding one. For the informa- 
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tion of the committee, it is fair to say that both amendments 
apply only to highways that have been taken over by the 
States? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And the States must pay half? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. These approaches must become a part of 
the State highway system before any part of Federal alloca- 
tions may be used in the construction of the facilities 
mentioned. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this subsection do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WEST]. 

. The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. RAYBURN] having resumed the chair, Mr. PAT- 
man, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 10140) to amend the 
Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 486, he reported the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAYBURN). Under the 
Tule the previous question is ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments to final passage. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. BEVERLY M. VINCENT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote on the amendment providing for an appro- 
priation for Alaska. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any other amendment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 1, strike out the figures “$400,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “$500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will be authorized to make the necessary correction in section 
numbers. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ScHULTE] is on his way from Indiana 
by automobile, and has directed me by phone to say that if 
he had been present he would have signed the wage and 
hour petition. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask about the program 
tomorrow? As I understand it, the aviation bill will be called 
up, and there will be nothing else tomorrow except the debate 
on that bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There will be no other busi- 
ness tomorrow except the adoption of the rule making in 
order consideration of what is known as the civil aviation bill 
and the completion or partial completion of general debate. 
MILEAGE TABLE OF DISTANCES AND ROUTES TO APPLY FOR THE 
< PAYMENT OF TRAVEL PERFORMED FOR THE UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 28, by direction of 
the Committee on Expenditures, there was reported the bill 
(H. R. 7664) to provide for a more efficient and economical 
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mileage table of distances and routes to apply for the pay- 
ment of certain travel performed for the United States 
Government. 

At the time the bill was considered in the committee 
the committee was advised the Departments had not replied 
to a letter that had been sent to them for an expression of 
views. Since that time it has been discovered that the Depart- 
ments did reply. Therefore, in fairness to the committee and 
in fairness to the House, I ask that the bill be recommitted 
to the committee for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10216) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, ask for a conference with the Senate, 
and that the Speaker appoint conferees. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, and at the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser], I shall have to object unless the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of the bill can give defi- 
nite assurance that the amendment, which I believe is No. 
18, affecting the compensation of the clerical force of the 
House, to which the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
recently took exception, will not be agreed to by the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and will not be brought 
back in disagreement for a separate vote by the House. 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. I may say to the gentleman that as 
far as I am concerned as chairman of the conferees on the 
House side I shall not agree to that amendment, but I can- 
not speak for the rest of the conferees who may be selected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia can hardly agree to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. What the gentleman from Massachusetts 
intends to ask, the Chair presumes, although the Chair is 
not certain he heard all of the gentleman’s statement, is 
that the conferees on the part of the House do not bring 
back a conference report agreeing to this amendment with- 
out the House being allowed to vote upon it separately. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. No, Mr. Speaker; the request 
goes further than that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. Is it not 
a fact the amendment referred to is not authorized by law 
and is therefore subject to a point of order and must be 
brought back to the House for a separate vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot pass on 
that now, because that question is not at issue. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Well, Mr. Speaker, in the ab- 
sence of definite assurance by the chairman of the sub- 
committee, at the request of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] I must object to the request. 

RECORD KEEPER OF THE NATION 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, many Members have ex- 
pressed interest in the legislation to provide for the next 
decennial census. 

I have asked permission to address the House at this time 
for the purpose of answering the inquiries that have been 
made and to give additional information which I hope may 
be helpful. 

In my remarks you will find answers to many questions 
that have been asked. 

It was the original intention to hold hearings and report 
out a census bill at this session. A preliminary draft of the 
bill was prepared. 


IMPORTANT RESEARCH UNDER WAY 


However, the Department of Commerce and the Bureau of 


the Census are now making extensive studies and investiga- 
tions with reference to the many economic changes in in- 
dustry, labor, business, and agriculture. 

These research investigations and studies are vital to the 
census legislation, 
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Therefore the members of our committee feel this impor- 
tant legislation should not be rushed through in the few, re- 
maining, crowded days of the present session but should be 
considered early in the next session when we can have the 
benefit of the findings of the researches now under way. 

Because this legislation is of personal concern to all citi- 
zens of every age and class and because of the Nation-wide 
interest in the subject, I shall, in this speech, endeavor to 
present a few facts which I trust may be worthy of your 
attention. 

WHAT PRESIDENT GARFIELD SAID 

It was the opinion of President James A. Garfield that the 
developments of statistics are causing history to be rewritten. 

Until recently the historian studied nations in the aggre- 
gate and gave us the story of princes, dynasties, sieges, and 
battles. 

Of the people themselves, the great social body, with life, 
growth, forces, elements, and laws of its own, the historian 
told us nothing. 

Now, statistical inquiry leads him into hovels, homes, 
workshops, mines, fields, prisons, hospitals, and all other 
places where human nature displays its weakness and its 
strength. 

In these explorations the writer of history discovers the 
seeds of national growth and decay, and thus becomes the 
prophet of his generation. 

Garfield believed that the chief instrument of American 
— is the census, which should accomplish a twofold 
object. 

The census should serve the country by making a full and 
accurate exhibit of the elements of national life and strength, 
and it should serve the science of statistics by so exhibiting 
general results that they may be compared with similar data 
obtained by other nations. 

“The census is indispensable to modern statesmanship,” 
said President Garfield. 

THE FIRST CENSUS 

When the First Census was taken the western boundary of 
the United States was the Mississippi River, and a portion 
of the southern boundary was formed by what is now the 
northern line of Florida. 

Western New York was a wilderness, and most of the ter- 
ritory west of the Alleghenies was unsettled and scarcely 
explored. 

Detroit was so small and isolated in that early day that it 
was not considered worth while to go to the trouble and 
expense of enumerating its inhabitants. 

New York City, which now boasts of being the largest city 
in the world, and was then as it has been ever since the 
largest in the United States, possessed only 33,000 inhab- 
itants in 1790. 

Today there are 289 cities in the United States which 
have more population than New York then had. 

CENSUS TAKING IN STAGECOACH DAYS 

Although the area covered by the first enumeration was 
much smaller than that for which the census statistics are 
now gathered, the physical difficulties of the undertaking 
were almost incomparably greater than those which confront 
the enumerators of the present day. 

Large sections of the country that had to be canvassed by 
the enumerator in 1790 were sparsely settled; and roads, 
where they existed at all, were poor and often impassable. 

Bridges were almost unknown. 

The saddle horse, the stage, and the private coach fur- 
nished the only means of land travel. 

A long day’s journey was required to cover a distance now 
traveled in an hour. 

Mail service was irregular, expensive, and uncertain. The 
boundaries of towns and other subdivisions of counties, and 
often of the counties themselves, were in many cases unde- 
fined. 

Small wonder, then, that it took the census enumerators 
of 1790 18 months to visit and count the 3,929,214 people 
comprising the population of the United States at that time, 
although in 1930 the enumeration of 122,775,046 people 
was practically completed in 1 month. N 
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LARGEST STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 

The Bureau of the Census has been engaged for nearly a 
century and a half in gathering and tabulating facts about 
the social and industrial life of the United States. 

Although the original function of the census was to count 
the population in order to form a basis for apportionment 
of Representatives to Congress, the duties of this organiza- 
tion have necessarily been so expanded that it is now the 
largest statistical organization in the world. 

The growth of the United States from a new Nation of 
3,929,214 people to its present status of a leading world 
power with an estimated population of 129,257,000 has been 
charted by the Bureau of the Census. 

As the country grew in population, its industries, its busi- 
ness establishments, its agriculture, and its institutions like- 
wise expanded. 

The Census Bureau as record keeper of the Nation not 
only had to keep pace with this expansion but the increasing 
complexities of our social and business organizations that 
have come with that expansion have placed added duties and 
functions on this fact-gathering organization. 

WINETY AGENCIES COLLECT FACTS 

One’s judgment is no better than the facts upon which 
that judgment is based, and long ago the requirements for 
statistics as the basis for plans and policies in both Govern- 
ment and business far surpassed the financial or physical 
capabilities of any private individual or organization. 

There are now about 90 different agencies in the Federal 
Government which collect or compile statistics. 

Of these agencies, the Bureau of the Census is the largest 
and the oldest, and its functions have been performed since 
1790, although not made a permanent bureau until 1902. 

The fundamental and general purposes characteristic of 
its work and its adaptation to our ever-growing social and 
industrial needs makes its services indispensable to a con- 
stantly increasing degree. 

These services have been so far-reaching and so constant 
that unconsciously many of us have begun to accept them as 
a matter of course and with little understanding of the 
problems involved. 

It is necessary that we understand its problems in order to 
make it possible for this agency to perform properly its func- 
tions to meet the growing needs of both Government and 
private organizations. 

GROSS DUPLICATION SHOULD END 

I have a distinct impression that the fact is constantly 
ignored that the services emanating from its long experience 
and expert staff are always available to other Government 
agencies and that their greater use would prevent what has 
grown to be a gross. duplication of statistical functions in 
many fields of government. 

Unfortunately for the Census Bureau, there is little drama 
associated with the collection of statistics. 

Therefore, the Bureau has not had the financial advantage 
of pressure groups of various types which spring up to sup- 
port new agencies with regulatory functions, special interests 
to serve, or more dramatic work to do. 

There are two main respects apart from mere size in which 
the Bureau of the Census differs from other statistical 
agencies. 

First, the permanent staff of the Bureau is merely the 
nucleus or cadre for a great emergency organization which 
has to be recruited every 5 years to take the census of agri- 
culture and every 10 years to take the decennial census of 
population and to cover the other fields of industrial and 
business activities taken along with the population census. 

STAFF OVERLOADED 

Unfortunately, most of us, and the general public as well, 
have come to think of the Census Bureau in terms of these 
decennial censuses. This psychology has worked very much 
to the detriment of the intercensal work of the Bureau. 

As a matter of fact, the permanent Census staff is greatly 
overloaded with the work of performing many useful func- 
tions of which the general public is largely unaware. 


The Bureau differs from most other statistical agencies in 
a second respect. 

It is the only general-purpose statistical agency in the 
Federal Government. 

It has no responsibility for administering laws other than 
those facilitating the collection of information, and has no 
regulatory powers to hamper or bias the value of the data 
collected. 

x FREE FROM POLITICAL BIAS 

The history of the Bureau for freedom from political bias 
in its publications is a source of pride to all of us, and has 
made its work a real contribution to political science and 
business management. 

As a permanent statistical agency the Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1902. Prior to that time a temporary organization 
was recruited every 10 years and then disbanded except for a 
few clerks maintaining custody of records. 

This long-established practice has been largely responsible 
for the handicapping and untrue impression that the Bureau 
has little to do between decennial censuses. 

In addition to population data the Bureau’s functions in- 
clude the collection and compilation of data covering the 
following subjects: 

SERVES A WIDE FIELD 

(1) Public indebtedness, taxation, valuation, and expendi- 
tures: This is a decennial census covering the financial trans- 
actions of State, city, county, and local governments, 

(2) Financial statistics of States and cities: An annual 
compilation covering the debt, revenues, and expenditures of 
States and cities having more than 100,000 population. 

It shows the amounts expended by State and city govern- 
ments for police departments, fire departments, schools, sani- 
tation, highways, and other specified purposes, and shows the 
various sources of city revenue. 

(3) Census of electrical industries: This census is taken 
every fifth year covering central electric light and power sta- 
tions, electrical railways and motorbus lines, telephones and 
telegraphs. 

CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURE, RELIGION 

(4) Quinquennial census of agriculture: In addition to 
censuses of agriculture taken at the time of decennial cen- 
suses, a middecennial census of agriculture is taken in those 
years ending in 5. 

(5) Biennial census of manufactures: This census covers 
the odd-numbered years and shows quantity and value of 
products, number of salaried employees and wage earners, 
total salaries and wages, cost of material and fuel, and other 
related. fundamental facts concerning our industrial life. 

(6) Census of religious bodies: These statistics are compiled 
every 10 years and give the number of churches by denomi- 
nations, number of church members, and number and value 
of church edifices, the church expenditures, and other data 
of this character. 

CRIME, BIRTHS, DEATHS 

(1) Defective dependents and delinquent classes: A decen- 
nial inquiry covering prisons, patients in hospitals for the 
insane, juvenile delinquents in institutions, feeble-minded and 
epileptics in institutions, and children under institutional 
care comprises this census. 

(8) Judicial criminal statistics: This is a biennial compi- 
lation based on data derived from courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion. 

It shows the disposition or outcome of cases tried, number 
of conyictions, acquittals, and dismissals, and classified crim- 
inals found guilty and sentenced, 

(9) Births and deaths: Statistics of births and deaths 
are constantly collected based on data obtained from records 
of State health officers. These are compiled and published 
annually. For deaths, these records give the disease, acci- 
dent, or violence that caused the death, the age, sex, nativity, 
conjugal state, and occupation of the decedent. 

The records of births give sex of child, age, color, nativity 
and occupation of father and mother, the total number of 
children born to the mother, and other similar data. 
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Facts of this nature are fundamental to the health and 
welfare of every citizen. 

FACTS ABOUT BUSINESS 

(10) Census of business: Three censuses of business have 
been taken: One in connection with the Fifteenth Decennial 
Census covering the year 1929; one covering the years 1933 
and 1935. Strange as it may seem, before the first of these 
censuses no one had even the faintest idea of the number of 
retail or wholesale outlets in a country which prides itself 
upon its business structure. 

These censuses cover such subjects as wholesale and re- 
tail trade, construction or building industries, service estab- 
lishments, advertising agencies, financial institutions, and 
other related business establishments. 

(11) Cotton statistics: These statistics include monthly 
and quarterly reports of cotton ginned, cottonseed produc- 
tion, and number of active cotton spindles. 

(12) Current industrial statistics: Monthly and quarterly 
statistics on production, orders, sales, or shipments of various 
commodities are compiled and published, and the number 
of different commodities covered, I am told, is about 75. 

These statistics are highly valued as showing business 
trends. All of them are collected at the request of business 
organizations and in many cases these current data were 
considered so important that when funds were not available 
for their collection by the Bureau business organizations con- 
tributed part or all of the necessary funds for varying 
periods. 

AGE INFORMATION FOR SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 

In addition to these major functions, the Bureau makes 
estimates of population between censuses and has recently 
prepared an index of the population of the United States 
recorded in the census for 1900, consisting of 76,500,000 names 
on nearly 34,000,000 cards in order to meet more effectively 
the demand made upon it for age information in connection 
with the social-security program, genealogical research, and 
railroad retirement. 

During the past fiscal year approximately 60,000 applica- 
tions for age certification and other personal information 
of this character were received by the Bureau. 

Some 400 to 600 letters a day are now being received relat- 
ing to this type of material alone. 

During the next 3 years more than 2,250,000 people will 
pass their sixty-fifth birthday. 

The majority of these elderly people will be without positive 
proof of age for pension purposes, except such as is available 
in old census records. Census records are the most accessible 
and authentic records available for this proof of age. 

Because of its large fund of original data and special 
tabulating equipment, the Bureau is called upon by many 
Government and private agencies for special tabulating serv- 
ices. More of this could and should be done. 

SPECIAL TABULATION FOR RESEARCH AND TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 

The largest purchasers of such special tabulations to date 
have been research and trade organizations. 

In addition to these special jobs, based on its own records, 
the Bureau serves as a tabulating-service agency for the 
Federal Government in cases where noncensus data are sub- 
mitted to the Bureau for tabulation. 

We must keep in mind the fact that the census organiza- 
tion is constantly increasing its efficiency and mechanical 
methods. 

The two best known of the great commercial tabulating 
machines were invented by Census Bureau employees, and I 
am told that another machine has recently been invented 
and is now being tested out in the Bureau, which it is be- 
lieved will save approximately a million dollars in the next 
census of population. 

The work of preserving census records which date back to 
the earliest years of the Nation’s life is a job almost beyond 


comprehension. 
HOW RECORDS ARE PRESERVED 


Miniature copying of population records on a special grade 
of motion-picture film has been resorted to for the double 
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purpose of preserving original documents from constant wear 
and tear and for solving the problem of active storage space. 

On a single roll of film less than 4 inches in diameter 
70,000 names contained in a census volume twice the size of a 
large dictionary can be preserved. 

Cameras specially built for the Bureau are part of the 
equipment necessary for this work. 

No other Government institution touches so directly every 
individual in our country and its possessions and every busi- 
ness concern within the boundaries of the Nation. 

From birth to death the Nations record keeper must main- 
tain touch with individuals. 

The baby’s birth is recorded with the census. His status at 
10-year intervals is recorded throughout his life. At death 
his passing is recorded on a certificate filed with the census. 

When the Bureau of the Census was established in 1902 it 
‘was hoped that it would become the central statistical agency 
of the Government, free from the responsibility of adminis- 
tering laws and carrying out regulatory functions. 

The act of February 14, 1903, establishing the Department 
of Commerce and Labor transferred the Census Office to 
that Department from the Department of the Interior (32 
Stat. L. 825). 

It was evident that Congress contemplated the possibility 
of developing the Census Office into a central statistical 
service, for in the section of the law transferring the office 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor was given power to 
rearrange the statistical work of the bureaus and offices in 
his Department, and even to consolidate them. 

The opportunities for concentrating statistical work in the 
Census Office were greater than this provision indicated on 
its face, for another section of the same law authorized the 
President to transfer to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor from any of the other Departments except the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the whole or any part of any office, bu- 
reau, or division engaged in statistical work. (W. Stull 
Holt, The Bureau of the Census, Service Monograph of the 
U. S. Government No. 53 (Washington: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1929) .) 

SOMETHING FOR CONGRESS TO THINK ABOUT 

In spite of the evident intention set forth in this quota- 
tion, I find in 1935 that, in addition to the Bureau of the 
Census, there were the following number of separate Federal 
agencies collecting or compiling statistics in selected fields, 
most of these agencies having begun their activities within 
the last 25 years: 
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I refer you to Government statistics. A report of the 
Committee on Government Statistics and Information Sery- 
ices, sponsored by the American Statistical Association and 
the Social Science Research Council, April 1937. 

‘Why were not more of these statistical functions placed 
in the existing bureau? 

I suspect that one of the reasons is that it has not had, 
nor sought, the benefit of the activity of pressure groups on 
its behalf, 

Being a general purpose statistical agency, it lacked a 
popular dramatic appeal to particular special interest groups 
and, therefore, was in a weak strategic position for securing 
or appropriations to do the work it could have done 
so well. 

I also suspect that other agencies wanted to grow and 
hence were reluctant to “farm out” any of their statistical 
work to another agency. 

TENDENCY OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

The tendency of Government agencies, unless checked, is 
toward augmenting their own staffs and prestige by develop- 
ing their own sources of statistics. The fact that within a 
given field the census in many cases is just one of several 
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agencies collecting data is, in other words, explained by 
the rapid growth of statistical agencies attached directly to 
the administrative arms of the Government. 

One basis for the widespread respect for the Census Bu- 
reau’s integrity is its guaranty to respondents that their 
individual reports are strictly confidential and cannot be 
used. for purposes of investigation, regulation, or taxation. 

Not only has this honest guardianship of the individual’s 
rights resulted in a high degree of cooperation between the 
Bureau and its respondents, but it has also meant a frank- 
ness and completeness in reporting which give a high degree 
of dependability, accuracy, and lack of bias in its finished 
results. 

VISIT TO THE CENSUS BUREAU WILL BE A REVELATION TO YOU 

Preparations are already under way for the 1940 census, 
which will be a comprehensive inventory of our population, 
resources, and economic activity. It will also cover the 
population of Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and all other 
possessions. 

As chairman of the Census Committee of the House, I 
urge Members of Congress to acquaint themselves further 
with the interesting and extensive activities of the United 
States Census Bureau, 

A personal inspection of the wide range of activities in the 
Bureau of the Census will, in my opinion, convince any 
Member of Congress of the necessity for approving the reso- 
lution I have offered at this session as a preliminary step to 
the eliminating of useless duplication of Federal statistical 
functions now carried on outside the Bureau of the Census 
and which properly belong under the management of the 
Census Bureau. 

Should you have opportunity to visit the Census Bureau, 
you will find the courteous officials there glad to welcome you 
and pleased to answer inquiries concerning any of the 
Bureau’s numerous functions. 

From my own experience I have found a personal inspec- 
tion of the Census operations most enlightening as to what 
is being accomplished by that great organization. 

THE CENSUS BUREAU COMES INTO THE LIFE OF EVERY CITIZEN 

Few of us have adequate conception of the vastness of this 
important governmental service. In discussing the subject 
with many different Members of Congress, I find that most 
of us have very limited knowledge of the important work 
being done by the Bureau’s army of trained men and women. 
You will see no loafing on the job—everybody works. 

The Census Bureau is one of the most necessary, useful, 
and efficient agencies of the United States Government, and 
it is the only agency that touches the life of every man, 
woman, and child of the Nation. 

BILL TO BE INTRODUCED EARLY IN THE NEXT SESSION 

To provide legislative authority for putting into motion the 
gigantic task of taking the decennial census will be the next 
major work of the House Census Committee. 

Early in the next session I shall call a meeting of the 
Census Committee for the purpose of starting hearings on 
the sixteenth decennial measure, which we plan to introduce 
promptly at the beginning of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 30 seconds on the subject of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, many Members have received 
complaints that the Congress allegedly has reduced the ap- 
propriations for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. As 
a matter of fact, in the last 4 years we have exceeded the 
Budget estimate three times and in 1 year we have agreed 
with the Budget estimate. If there is to be any blame for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation not having received 
sufficient money, it must be placed on the President, the 
Attorney General, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, not on the Congress. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee can in no way be blamed. 
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In that connection, Mr. Speaker, the chairman of my sub- 
committee issued a brief statement to the press on this sub- 
ject, and as the minority member, I concur in that state- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the statement of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MeMriLax] may be 
included at this point in the Recorp. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is absent from the city at the moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: : 

Current press and radio reports have carried the story that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has been compelled to furlough 
upward of 300 of their special agents in order to keep within the 
limit of funds available to them. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor, appropriations for the F. B. I. come under 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee over which I have the honor 
to preside. I think it appropriate, therefore, that I take note 
of these press reports by stating emphatically that if there be the 
shortage of funds as alleged the responsibility is not that of my 
committee nor of Congress, but rather the deficiency in funds 
must be laid at the doorstep of either the F. B. I. or the authorities 
controlling budgetary estimates. 

I think the record should show that in the fiscal year 1936 the 
Budget estimated $4,700,000; Congress appropriated $5,000,000. In 
1937 the estimate provided for $5,800,000; Congress increased this 
amount by $225,000, appropriating $6,025,000 in that year. For the 
fiscal year 1938, $5,925,000 was estimated; the committee recom- 
mended and Congress appropriated $6,000,000. For the fiscal year 
1939 an estimate of $6,043,200 was submitted by the President for 
the activities of the F. B. I. The committee recommended the 
appropriation of the entire amount estimated for and both the 
House and Senate concurred in the committee’s recommendation. 
Of this total of $6,043,200, $65,000 was made immediately available 
in order to anticipate a deficiency in that amount that my com- 
mittee was advised by the officials of the F. B. I. would probably 
accrue during the current fiscal year. Certainly these facts 
uniformly liberal treatment of the needs of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation by Congress. 

I think it should be distinctly understood that any facts that 
may have developed that have necessitated the furloughing of any 
agents were such as either were not disclosed at the time of the 
hearings before the committee or they have come into being since 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover gave his testimony in support of the appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year. The entire subcommittee on Justice 
Department appropriations has always given most careful thought 
and deliberate judgment to the needs of the F. B. I., and I do not 
propose to see Congress charged with the happening of a condition 
that has required the furloughing of these agents, when Congress, 
at the time it acted upon the appropriations, had no information 
whatever that would indicate that such furloughs would be 
necessary. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend in the Recorp the remarks I made today 
in the Committee of the Whole and include therein certain 
portions of the Federal Highway Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made today in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole and include therein brief excerpts of testi- 
mony given by Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Roads, before committees of Congress. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp by the 
insertion of a brief list of projects in the Fifth District of 
New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend the remarks I made 
this afternoon and to include therein, if I deem advisable, 
certain statistics from the departments on national safety. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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THE WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
-make a brief statement to the House. 
© ‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oceasion 
‘to thank the members of the steering committee of the 
wage and hour bill and all the other Members of the House 
who assisted the Committee on Labor in presenting the peti- 

tion to the House on the wage and hour bill and having 
it signed up so promptly. Had it not been for their devotion 
to the underprivileged workers of our country, this would 
have been impossible. 

I also wish to take this occasion to say I had telephone 
messages before the petition was signed from the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. Wrartn; the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. Hart; the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. ScHULTE; the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. HENNINGS; the gentlewoman 
from Indiana, Mrs. Jenckes; the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. Wene; and the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Crosser, all 
of whom were on their way here but did not arrive in time 
to sign the petition. 

I think, in all fairness to these Members, Mr. Speaker, the 
Recorp should show that they were willing and anxious to 
sign the petition. 

Again I thank all of the Members who assisted the com- 
mittee today. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, may I say that the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Crosser, was on his way to the House 
to sign the petition for the wage and hour bill. Upon his 
arrival in the House, the necessary number of signatures had 
been obtained, and therefore his name does not appear on 
the petition. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include certain ex- 
cerpts from a speech made by Commissioner Payne, of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks and include therein excerpts 
from a statement of Commissioner Payne showing the need 
for investigation of radio lobby. 

Mr. Speaker, the F. C. C. has long been controlled by 
the radio monopoly. Only a few weeks ago this Commission 
brazenly and publicly admitted in a vote of 5 to 2 that it 
feared a congressional investigation. President Roosevelt 
months ago realizing the need of eliminating the influence of 
the radio monopoly from this Commission named two new 
Commissioners hoping to have the Commission thus clean 
house. However, one of those named indicated his affection 
for the good will of the radio monopoly while he publicly 
advocated the investigation he did nothing about it and 
when given the opportunity indicated his hypocrisy by voting 
against the investigation. The intolerance shown by the 
Chairman of the F. C. C. is nothing new; the same gentleman 
deserted the Democratic Party in 1928 and admitted under 
oath before a senatorial committee that he spent thousands 
of dollars of which he did not know the source. I sincerely 
hope the Rules Committee will soon report favorably the in- 
vestigation resolution presented by my late brother, Billie“ 
Connery. [Applause.] 

Speaking at the National Academy of Broadcasting in 
Washington on Wednesday, May 4, 1938, Commissioner 
George Henry Payne, of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission said: 


Mr. David Sarnoff’s attack on Government regulation, in his re- 
cent speech, is amazing not only because of its disregard of the 
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facts and its deflance of public opinion, but because it is evidence 
of the organized movement of the radio monopoly to mold 


‘opinion to its will, and to control, not only the radio industry but 


the regulatory body known as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


From the head of the company that was responsible for the Mae 
West broadcast one might well have expected a milder note, There 
is not a word of apology for the blood-curdling programs that do 


‘harm to children, nor for the character of the programs that have 


described in so many places as moronic and fit only for the 
intellect of a child of 12, Heretofore every attempt to reform radio 
broadcasting or to loosen its control on the governmental regulatory 
body has been fought in secret by the arrogant lobby which Mr. 
Sarnoff helps to maintain in Washington. Now, apparently the 
fight is to be continued in the open by Mr. Sarnoff Ñ i 
The only effective answer to Mr. Sarnoff is the long-needed con- 
gressional investigation. 


Government of all curbs on broadcasting except a few * i 
ones. He contends that the broadcaster has the right to take any 
profits he can squeeze out of broadcasting, and, in order to avotd 
taxation, he compares the service rendered by the broadcaster to 
the personal services of the doctor and the lawyer. He claims for 
broadcasting the same freedom of action as is enjoyed by the press 
under the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Sarnoff has unfortunately forgotten several important facts 
and has made several gross assumptions which are not justified by 
these facts. He has forgotten, for example, that the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the press do not enjoy the use of valuable frequencies 
belonging to the public, frequencies which are limited in number 
by the immutable laws of Nature. 

The publisher of a newspaper risks his own capital; the broad- 
caster works on velvet furnished to him by the Government. 

The worst mistake Mr. Sarnoff has made was to call 
a personal service similar to that rendered by a physician or a 
lawyer. Who ever heard of a physician or a lawyer selling his prac- 
tice at a fabulous profit? Who ever heard of a physician or a lawyer 
incorporating and selling stock in himself on Wall Street? When 
a physician dies or retires, his practice dies or retires with him. 
It is quite otherwise with broadcast stations. They incorporate; 
they sell stock; they are bought and sold, very often for a king’s 
Transom. 

To select just a few examples from a great number of cases: 
Station KNX, of Los Angeles, which cost about $177,000, was sold 
some time ago for one million and a quarter dollars. Station 
KFXR, of Oklahoma City, which was worth $3,000, was recently sold 
for 865,000. Station KOMA, of Oklahoma City, the original cost of 
which was about $21,000, was sold for $171,000. Station WBAL, of 
Baltimore, having a replacement value of $146,000, was sold for 
more than $542,000. The examples that may be cited are legion. 

Of the many differences between the newspaper and the broad- 
caster, I might mention the fact that no newspaper forces itself 
into a man’s home, nor does it afflict his children without his wishes 
and consent. The broadcaster enters our homes stealthily and 
often does much harm to our children by his blood-curdling pro- 
grams and to adults by his propaganda. A man may or may not 
buy a newspaper; he may or may not bring it home; but he cannot 
throw out his receiving set, as it often represents a substantial 
investment, and as it is the key to the good programs as well as the 
bad. Besides, radio is a public necessity. 

Mr. Sarnoff has omitted to say that for every good program worthy 
of the intelligence of the public, perhaps a hundred programs are 
offered which are trite and stultifying. Of course, the suggestion 
may be made that we may turn our radio off: But such a sug- 
gestion is in line with the suggestion that if we do not like the 
price charged for electricity we can use candles, or if we do not 
like the price charged for the telephone we can discontinue its use. 
Radio is of prime importance to the public, and it will not do with- 
out it. On the contrary, the public will find a way of getting from 
radio the maximum of decent. and intelligent service, for the wave- 
lengths are the property of the people. 

Mr. Sarnoff suggests that the license period for broadcast sta- 
tions be lengthened, but he forgets that even with the present 
6-month period the broadcasters, as a class, have become 
of the public interest and 


gl 
of the radio programs are worthy of the intelligence of the public, 
but, unfortunately, the vast majority are either silly or degrading: 
Every citizen who owns a radio set knows that this is true. 

The rate of profit made by many broadcasters is far in excess 
of that earned by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., by the 
United States Steel Corporation, or by any physician or lawyer. 

The business of the broadcaster is unique in that his main asset, 
almost his sole asset, is something that has been 
the Government without any charge whatever. 

To me what Mr. Sarnoff desires is clear. It is his idea that our 
radio broadcasters should be permitted to give whatever they please 
to the public. He wants no restriction of any abuses 
may be guilty of. This, of course, cannot be. r 

t to regulate what is essentially its own and w. is of so great 
importance to if in its daily life. 


1938 


HELIUM 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 40 seconds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention 
of the House to an article in the Washington Daily News of 
tonight entitled “Dr. Eckener Arrives to Buy Helium.” It 
was not so long ago, Mr. Speaker, when Mr. Hitler saw fit 
almost physically to throw Dr. Eckener out of control as 
navigating officer of the Graf Zeppelin because that learned 
gentleman would not plaster his dirigible with “Heil Hitler” 
signs or something to that effect. Now, when Germany wishes 
to get helium from us, which helium can be used, as has been 
amply demonstrated on the floor of this House on a number 
of occasions, for war-making purposes, they send this dis- 
tinguished gentleman over here to try to get something from 
us. As I have just said, they send Dr. Eckener here, when 
only a short time ago they were not willing to let him oper- 
ate the Graf Zeppelin because he did not stand for the kind 
of things they were doing in Germany. In other words, 
because they want something from us, the German Govern- 
ment uses Dr. Eckener as a stalking horse behind which to 
hide to get it. 

I hope every Member of this House will immediately wire 
the President and the Secretary of the Interior and other 
members of the Munitions Control Board telling them that 
we will not let one cubic foot of helium go out of this country 
to Germany except for hospital use. [Applause.] 

THE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I now renew my unani- 
mous-consent request to take from the Speaker’s table the 
bill (H. R. 10216) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, ask for a conference with 
the Senate, and that the Speaker appoint conferees. 

A moment ago, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WiccLEsworTH] objected to this unanimous- 
consent request. I can now assure the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that four of the five proposed conferees on the 
part of the House will not agree to amendment No. 18, which 
is the amendment the gentleman referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object. And the gentleman will not bring the amendment 
back in disagreement for a separate vote in the House? 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. That is correct. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think that assurance will be 
satisfactory to the gentleman from New York. I withdraw 
the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dockwetier, Mr. Ranaut, Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Houston, and 
Mr. POWERS. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include a short poem commemo- 
rative of Mother’s Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


By unanimous consent, Mr. RANDOLPH was granted leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of H. R. 10305, to authorize the 
appointment ef Robert T. Eilertson as warrant officer, 
United States Navy, Seventy-fifth Congress, no adverse re- 
port having been made thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks and to include a short excerpt from the 
LxxxI0I-——403 
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Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, on minimum pay bill 
for Brazil. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore., 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of official 
business in his district. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3836. An act relating to the manner of securing written 
consent for the reconcentration of cotton under section 
383 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

S. 3949. An act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 2650. An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, 
and operation of the Fort Peck project for navigation, and 
for other purposes. 


Is there objection? 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
37 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Sat- 
urday, May 7, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 
May 6, 1938. 
To THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

Pursuant to clause 4 of rule XVII, I, Hon. Mary T. Nor- 
TON, move to discharge the Committee on Rules from the 
consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 478) entitled “A 
resolution making S. 2475 a special order of business,” which 
was referred to said committee April 26, 1938, in support of 
which motion the undersigned Members of the House of 
Representatives affix their signatures, to wit: 


1. Mary T. Norton. 33. George N. Seger. 

2. Edward W. Curley. 34. John J. McGrath. 

3. Joseph A. Dixon. 35. J. Parnell Thomas. 

4. J. Harold Flannery. 36. Charles A. Wolverton. 
5. Richard J. Welch. 37. C. C. Dowell. 

6. John Lesinski. 38. Louis C. Rabaut. 

7. Joseph L. Pfeifer. 39. Franck R. Havenner. 
8. Caroline O'Day. 40. Eugene J. Keogh. 

9. Alfred N. Phillips, Jr. 41. Arthur D. Healey. 

10. Thomas H. Cullen, 42. Lawrence J. Connery. 
11. Robert G. Allen. 43. James J. Lanzetta. 

12. William A. Ashbrook. 44. R. S. McKeough. 

13. R. T. Wood. 45. Edward A. Kelly. 

14. Martin F, Smith. 46. Joseph A. Gavagan. 
15. Alfred F. Beiter. 47. Matthew J. Merritt. 
16. Peter J. DeMuth. 48. James A. Shanley. 
17. Clyde H. Smith. 49. M. H. Evans, 

18. Thomas F. Ford. 50. John W. McCormack. 
19. Wm. J. Fitzgerald. 51. Charles H. Leavy. 

20. Wm. F. Allen. 52. Warren G. Magnuson. 
21. Thomas O'Malley. 53. John M. Coffee. 

22. Herman P. Kopplemann, 54. Frank W. Towey, Jr. 
23. John M. O'Connell. 55. Harry P. Beam. 

24. Aime J. Forand. 56. James M. Fitzpatrick. 
25. Leon Sacks. 57. Lawrence E. Imhoff. 
26. B. J. Gehrmann. 58. Finly H. Gray. 

27. M. A. Dunn. 59. Thomas A. Flaherty. 
28. Jerry Voorhis. 60. William B. Barry. 


61. Andrew Edmiston. 
62. Guy J. Swope. 

63. Paul R. Greever. 
64. Michael J. Bradley. 


29. James L. Quinn. 
30. James A. O'Leary. 
31. Charles A. Buckley. 
32. A. J. May. 
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65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 


William T. Byrne. 
Martin L. Sweeney. 
Anthony A. Fleger. 
Dow W. Harter. 

Sol Bloom. 

John T. Bernard. 
Samuel Dickstein. 
Dewey W. Johnson. 
Wm. M. Citron. 
Frank E. Hook. 
Robert T. Secrest. 
Michael J. Kirwan. 
Jerry J. O'Connell. 
R. M. Duncan. 
Edward C. Eicher. 
Luther Patrick. 
James H. Gildea. 
Michael J. Stack. 
Herbert S. Bigelow. 
Guy L. Moser. 

Frank J. G. Dorsey. 
John Kee. 

Jennings Randolph. 
Joe L, Smith. 

Robert L. Ramsay. 
George W. Johnson. 
Charles I. Faddis. 
Ed. V. Izac. 

Byron N. Scott. 

H. K. Claypool. 
Frank W. Fries. 
Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Merlin Hull. 

J. Joseph Smith. 

M. A. Romjue. 
Patrick J. Boland, 
Joseph Gray. 

J. B. Shannon. 
Knute Hill. 

C. Arthur Anderson, 
Jas. M. Mead. 
Donald L. O’Toole. 
Edward W. Patterson. 
W. H. Larrabee. 
Henry G. Teigan. 
John J. Cochran. 
Andrew L. Somers. 
Don Gingery. 

Harry L. Haines. 
Wm. Lemke. 

Fred Biermann. 
Phil Ferguson. 
Andrew J. Transue. 
John Luecke. 
Arthur W. Mitchell. 
Martin J. Kennedy. 
Compton I. White. 
Gomer Smith. 

W. D. McFarlane. 
Brent Spence. 

T. Allan Goldsborough. 
Stephen P. Gambrill. 
Abe Murdock. 

Jas. McAndrews. 
Hamilton Fish. 
Vincent F. Harrington. 
Charles G. Binderup. 
R. T. Buckler. 


133. Harry Sauthoff. 


134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 


Usher L. Burdick. 
Arthur H. Greenwood. 
Gardner R. Withrow. 
W. S. Jacobsen. 

Geo. J. Schneider. 
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139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
Albert Thomas. 

. E. M. Schaefer. 

. René L. De Rouen. 
. J, O. Fernandez. 

. Paul H. Maloney. 
. Overton Brooks, 

. John K. Griffith. 


Gerald J. Boileau. 
David J. Lewis. 
Charles R. Eckert. 
Monrad C. Wallgren. 
Harry R. Sheppard. 
Ira Walton Drew. 
J. Burrwood Daly. 
B. W. Gearhart. 
John H. Tolan. 
Eugene B. Crowe. 

A. J. Elliott. 

Paul John Kvale. 
Thomas J. O'Brien. 
Lewis M. Long. 
William R. Thom. 
M. K. Reilly. 

John J. Delaney. 
Kent E. Keller. 
William H. Sutphin. 
Oliver W. Frey. 
Maury Maverick. 
George D. O’Brien. 
Arthur W. Aleshire. 
Adolph Sabath. 
Edward L. O'Neill. 
Herman L. Eberharter. 
Frank Crowther. 

J. Buell Snyder. 
John J. Boylan. 
Thomas R. Amlie. 
R. E. Thomason. 

D. Lane Powers. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
John F. Dockweiler. 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Melvin J. Maas. 
Harry L. Englebright. 
John M. Houston, 
John A. Martin. 
Albert E. Carter. 
Louis Ludlow. 
George G. Sadowski. 
Everett Dirksen. 
William I. Sirovich. 
Sam Massingale. 
Glenn Griswold. 
Hugh M. Rigney. 

R. B. Wigglesworth, 
James C. Oliver. 
Charles R. Clason. 
Leonard W. Schuetz. 
George J. Bates. 
Arthur B. Jenks. 
Emanuel Celler. 
James P. McGranery. 
Walter M. Pierce. 
Chester Thompson. 
Harold G. Mosier. 
Jack Nichols. 

D. Worth Clark. 

C. D. Sullivan. 
Byron B. Harlan. 
John J. Dempsey. 
John McSweeney. 
Sam Rayburn. 
William B. Umstead. 
Brooks Fletcher. 
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216. John R. Murdock. 
214. A. Leonard Allen. 217. Nan Wood Honeyman. 
215. J. W. Robinson. 218. Robert L. Mouton. 

This motion was entered upon the Journal, entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD with signatures thereto, and referred 
to the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees May 
6, 1938. 


213. Newt V. Mills. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
There will be a full open hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs Monday, May 9, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., on 
S. 2409, for the relief of certain officers of the United States 
Navy and the United States Marine Corps. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization on Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m., for the consideration of private bills and unfinished 
business. Room 445, House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of Mr. MaLoney’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Friday, May 13, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearing on H. R. 4358, train-dispatchers’ bill, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday, May 18, 1938, and Thursday, May 19, 
1938, on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
District of Columbia. The hearing will be held in the caucus 


room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. 
on the days mentioned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1302. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting the draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the creation, organization, administration, 
and maintenance of Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 10351. A bill to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2300). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9428. A bill to authorize additions to the Sequoia National 
Forest, Calif., through exchanges under the act of March 20, 
1922, or by proclamation or Executive order; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2301). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9700. A bill to confirm title to certain railroad grant lands 
located in the county of Kern, State of California; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2302). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 491. 
Resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 9738, a 
bill to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, to provide for the 
regulation of civil aeronautics, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2303). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and Means, H. R. 
8665. A bill to amend section 3336 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, pertaining to brewers’ bonds, and for other 

purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2305). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and Means. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 253. Joint resolution extending for 2 
years the time within which American claimants may make 
application for payment, under the Settlement of War Claims 
Act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and 
the Tripartite Claims Commission and extending until March 
10, 1940, the time within which Hungarian claimants may 
make application for payment, under the Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1928, of awards of the War Claims Arbiter; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2306). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. EICHER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3255. An act to provide for the establishment 
of a mechanism of regulation among over-the-counter bro- 
kers and dealers operating in interstate and foreign com- 
merce or through the mails, to prevent acts and practices 
inconsistent with just and equitable principles of trade, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept, No. 2307). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10530. A 
bill to extend for 2 additional years the 342-percent inter- 
est rate on certain Federal land-bank loans, and to provide 
for a 4-percent interest rate om Land Bank Commissioner’s 
loans until July 1, 1940; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2308). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILDEBRANDT: Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. House Joint Resolution 650. Joint resolution to 
authorize the extension of existing foreign air-mail con- 
tracts for a period not exceeding 1 year in each case; with 
amendment (Rept, No. 2309). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr, LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. S. 2742. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. Doorn; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2304). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10552) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across Puget Sound at or near a point 
commonly known as The Narrows, in the State of Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 10553) to regulate the forma- 
tion and activities of private military forces in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 10554) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Hollywood, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 10555) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the discovery 
of America by Leif Erikson, in connection with the national 
Leif Erikson celebration. to be held at. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., on October 9, 1939; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. FORAND: A bill (H. R. 10556) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or 
otherwise, such land in the city of Central Falls, R. I., as 
may be necessary for the location of a post-office building 
in said city, and also to construct a suitable building thereon, 
and making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10557) to authorize 
@ preliminary examination and survey of the Bellevue Con- 
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servancy District, in the State of Ohio, for flood control, for 
run-off and waterflow retardation, and for soil-erosion pre- 
vention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10558) to amend the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act, the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933, the Federal Reserve Act, and the National Housing Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10559) to amend sections 729 and 743 of 
the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOUTON: A bill (H. R. 10560) to amend the 
retirement law of April 23, 1904; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10561) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of a naval 
air base at Tongue Point, Oreg.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: Resolution (H. Res. 492) creating a 
select committee to investigate monopoly; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 674) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States for the admission to the status of citizens of a State 
the residents of the District constituting the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 675) author- 
izing the issuance of a special postage stamp commemorat- 
ing the introduction in Congress by the late the Honorable 
William Graves Sharp of the first bill authorizing the carry- 
ing of mail by airplane; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINELE: A bill (H. R. 10562) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William E. Norton; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: A bill (H. R. 10563) 
granting an increase of pension to Emma Goldsmith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10564) for 
the relief of Mabel Foote Ramsey; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5046. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the Department Store 
Employees Union, New York City, N. Y., urging enactment of 
the wage-hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5047. Also, petition of the Retail Clothing Employees 
Union, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

5048. Also, petition of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, New York City, urging enactment of the 
wage-hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5049. Also, petition of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, urging enactment of the 
wage- hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5050. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Westchester 
County committee of the American Labor Party, urging the 
enactment into law of the President’s relief program, in order 
to provide employment for workers thrown out of jobs by the 
curtailment of industrial activity; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. ; 

5051. By Mrs. HONEYMAN: Petition favoring passage o 
House bill 4199, the general-welfare bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5052. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of the Asso- 
ciation of Texas Colleges, by Thomas E. Ferguson, secretary- 
treasurer, favoring liberal appropriation. for the National 
Youth Administration; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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5053. By Mr. QUINN: Petition of the Polish-American Civic 
Club, of North Versailles Township, Mateurz Romaniuk, presi- 
dent, West Wilmerding, Pa., endorsing and supporting the 
Wagner-Healey bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5054. Also, petition of the delegates of the 100 organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Pittsburgh Council of the American 
Jewish Congress, S. L. Fuss, secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5055. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Iowa, 
-protesting against the enactment of House bill 9999, provid- 
ing for Federal licensing of firearms; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, May 7, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we beseech Thee to keep Thy word in 
our hearts that it may direct and guide us this day in all 
our ways. The Lord God is a sun and a shield; the Lord 
will give grace and glory; no good thing will He withhold 
from them that walk uprightly. O Lord God of hosts, blessed 
is the man that trusteth in Thee. 


Our father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: For Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the end of the legislative program for the day I may 
be allowed to address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, next week, when the new 
spending bill comes before the House, I propose to offer an 
amendment to allocate $200,000,000 for rural electrification, 
to be apportioned among the various States according to 
the rule now followed by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 

Congress cannot justify the allocation of a billion dollars 
to the municipalities, largely to big cities, and at the same 
time refuse this amount to the farmers of the Nation, to be 
supplied to them on the same terms that money is furnished 
for municipal improvements. 

The money appropriated for rural electrification has done 
more good, dollar for dollar, than any other funds that have 
yet been spent by this administration. It increases the value 
of every farm, it relieves the burdens of farm and household 
drudgery, and adds immeasurably to the comforts and con- 
veniences of people in the rural districts. It is adding to the 
national wealth many, many times the amount set aside for 
this purpose. It is permanent improvement. 

The ones who oppose this allocation are saying that there 
are not sufficient applications pending before the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to absorb this amount. The rea- 
son for that is that the farmers have been told that rural 
electrification funds were exhausted. As soon as they know 
that they are going to receive equal treatment with the peo- 
ple in the towns and cities, applications for additional proj- 
ects will pour in from every State. They are doing it now. 
The farmers in every State in the Union are begging for 
rural electrification. 
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Why should we spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
the unemployed aliens in large congested centers of the 
country, and then refuse to allocate a similar amount to help 
provide cheap electricity to the farmers of the Nation who 
are struggling day in and day out to make their own living, 
and to work out their own salvation? 

We are asking for nothing but common justice for the 
people in the agricultural States. Even if we spent $200,000,- 
000 every year on rural electrification, it would take some- 
thing like 10 years to bring this country up to the standard. 
Only about 10 percent of our farmers have electricity in their 
homes. Look at other countries and note the difference. 
Practically every country in Europe has at least 90 percent 
of its farms electrified. That is true in France, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. In Holland and Switzer- 
land they have practically 100 percent of their farms electri- 
fied, and France and Germany are making strenuous efforts 
now to bring theirs up to that point. Even Japan has 90 
percent of her farms electrified. 

This is an agricultural country, the greatest agricultural 
country in the world, and yet we are lagging behind the 
other leading nations of the world in rural electrification. 

We want these funds allocated through the R. E. A. 
and advanced to the farmers of the Nation or their coop- 
erative and nonprofit associations on the same loan and 
grant basis as that employed by the P. W. A. in allocating 
funds for municipal improvements. This will enable us to 
reach hundreds of thousands of farmers that never can be 
reached under the present program. We want to electrify 
every farm home in America at the lowest possible rates. 

This will not only benefit the farmers in every State, but it 
will also aid employment in every State. I am inserting below 
some tables I have had prepared, the first one showing the 
number of unelectrified farms in each State and the amount 
each State would receive under my proposed amendment. 

The second and third tables show the distribution, by 
States, of industries supplying materials for R. E. A. projects. 


Taste 1—Number of unelectrified farms in each State and amount 
each State would receive under proposed Rankin amendment 
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Tanz 2.—Distribution, by States, of industries supplying materials 
for R. E. A. projects 


Alabama; 5 pole-treating plants, 1 line hardware, 4 electrical 


supplies. 
8 11 principal copper mines, 7 copper smelters, 1 copper 
ery. 

Arkansas: Aluminum mines, 3 pole-treating plants, 2 electrical 
supplies. 

California: 4 vs gr copper mines, 2 copper wire drawing 
ponis 2 line hardware, 6 pole-treating Sisa 106 electrical sup- 
plies. 

Colorado: 2 poe eaea plants, 5 electrical supplies. 

Connecticut: 1-copper wire drawing plant, 61 electrical 
1 pole-treating plant. 

Delaware: 1 pole-treating plant, 

Florida: 7 electrical supplies, 4 pole-treating plants. 

Georgia: 4 electrical supplies, 5 pole-treating plants. 

Idaho: 7 pole-treating plants. 

Illinois: 201 electrical supplies, 11 pole-treating plants, 3 copper 
wire drawing plants, 1 copper yn if 1 meter manufacturer. 

Indiana: 32 electrical supplies, 5 pole-treating plants, 2 line 
hardware, 2 meter manufacturers. 

Iowa: 10 electrical supplies. 

Kansas: 3 electrical supplies. 

Kentucky: 11 electrical supplies, 4 pole-treating plants. 

Louisiana: 3 electrical ee 11 pole-treating plants. 

Maine: 1 pole-treating 

Maryland: 1 pole-treating plant, 1 copper wire drawing plant, 1 
copper refinery. 

Massachusetts: 74 electrical supplies, 3 oe plants, 1 
copper-wire drawing, 1 meter manufacturer, 1 transformer manu- 
facturer. 

Michigan: 57 electrical supplies, 2 ied Saag plants, copper 
mines, 1 copper-wire drawing, 2 copper smelters. 

Minnesota: 23 electrical supplies, 11 pole-treating plants. 

Mississippi: 9 pole-treating plants. 

Missouri: 45 electrical supplies, 3 pole-treating plants, 1 Leer 
wire drawing, 1 line hardware, 1 transformer manufact 

Montana: Copper mines, 1 copper-wire drawing, 1 copper 3 
1 — — smelter. 

evada: 1 copper smelter, per mine, 

New Hampshire: 5 pepara i supplies, 1 pole-treating plant. 

New Jersey: 110 electrical supplies, 5 pole-treating plants, 2 cop- 
per smelters, 2 refinerles—copper, 2 wire-drawing—copper, 1 meter 
manufacturer. 

New. York: 217 electrical supplies, 3 8 plants, 1 cop- 
per refinery, 2 wire-drawing—copper, 1 wire-drawing—aluminum, 
1 meter manufacturer, 3 line hardware. 

North Carolina: 4 electrical supplies, 3 pole-treating plants, 
copper mine. 

Ohio: 161 electrical supplies, 5 pole-treating plants, 2 line hard- 
ware, 1 copper-wire drawing. 

Oklahoma: 2 remotes Bi 8 

P 3 5 nage es ä 

ennsylvan: supplies, e-trea' 
line hardware, 2 transformer manufacturers, 1 copper-wire drawing 
lant. 
S Rhode Island: 14 electrical supplies, 1 pole-treating plant, 2 cop- 
per-wire drawing, 

South Carolina: 2 pole-treating plants. 

Tennessee: 6 electrical supplies, 4 pole- tresting plants, 1 alumi- 
num smelter, 2 copper sme! , 1 copper m 

Texas: 20 electrical supplies, 1 copper 
smelter, 1 copper-wire dra 

Utah: 1 pole-treating plant, 4 copper mines, 2 copper smelters. 

Virginia: 8 8 plants. 

Washington: 10 electrical supplies, 10 pole-treating plants. 

West Virginia: 7 electrical supplies, 3 pole-treating plants. 

Wisconsin: 45 electrical supplies, 2 pole-treating plants, 2 trans- 
former manufacturers. 

Wyoming: 2 pole-treating plants. 

Taste d. Distribution by States of industries supplying materials 
for R. E. A. projects 
COPPER 


On the basis of a $200,000,000 program, approximately $24,000,000 
would be used to purchase copper conductor which is processed in 
the following States: 

Mines: Arizona, California, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah. 

Smelters: Arizona, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah. 

a eae Arizona, Illinois, Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York. 

Wire-drawing plants: California, Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas. 


ALUMINUM 


On the basis of a $200,000,000 program, approximately $18,000,000 
would be used to purchase aluminum conductor which is processed 
from domestic ore in the following States: 

Mines: Arkansas. 

Smelters: Tennessee. 

Wire-drawing plant: New York. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
The $200,000,000 rural market for electrical wiring and appliances 
would be supplied by 1,400 material and equipment manufacturers 
located in the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois (Chicago), Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 


POLE-TREATING PLANTS 


On the basis of a $200,000,000 program, 3 $20,000,- 
000 would be used to purchase southern ye llow pine and western 
red cedar poles which are treated in over 160 ‘plants located in the 
following States: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Ilinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 


York, “North, 


peak’ RDAS E T 


On the basis of a $200,000,000 program, approximately $6,000,000 
‘would be used for the purchase of meters which are manufactured 
in the following States: 

Dlinois: Springfield. 

Indiana: 


TRANSFORMER MANUFACTURERS 

On the basis of a $200,000,000 program, ee $20,000,000 
would be used to purchase transformers which are manufactured 
in the following States: 

Massachusetts: Pittsfield or Lynn, 

Missouri: St. Louis. 

Pennsylvania: Sharon. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee. 

LINE HARDWARE 


On the basis of a $200,000,000 program, approximately $12,000,000 
would go into the oh dpe! of line material which is manufactured 
in the following Sta , California, Indiana, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Podnapieania 


AUDITORIUM FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, if we are to believe what 
we read in the papers, the House and the Senate committees 
certainly have been stampeded into reporting a bill which 
provides for the expenditure of $9,000,000 of public funds for 
an auditorium in the District of Columbia. I have no objec- 
tion to an auditorium being co cted in the District of 
Columbia if the people of the District foot the bill, but I do 
object to taking the money of the taxpayers of the entire 
country for that purpose. The people of my city have con- 
structed a coliseum, an auditorium, and an arena with their 
own money. This proposed building in Washington will 
compete with my city and with your cities for conventions, 
and so forth, so I say if the people of the District want an 
auditorium, let them spend their own money and not take 
the money of the taxpayers of this country out of the Federal 
Treasury. LApplause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, Washington is one city in the country that is 
not in financial distress when compared with other large 
cities of the Nation. The Federal pay roll has gradually 
increased, as have the number of employees. The popula- 
tion has gone up in leaps and bounds over a period of years. 
In fact, Mr. Speaker, who can deny but that this is not 
what can be termed a rich city? The tax rate is far below 
that in my city. The outstanding public debt is practically 
nothing. There is not a large city in the country that has 
not greatly increased its debt to assist the unemployed and 
take care of those who need direct relief. Congress has not 
permitted Washington to do so, except in isolated instances. 
I happened to be author of a bill that permitted the District 
to borrow from the Public Works Administration to construct 
a sewage-reduction plant. What happened? They did not 
exercise their right and borrow the full amount, but have 
what I term experimented by constructing a plant just about 
half the size of the real need. In other words, they are 
doing half the job when they had authority to do a real job. 
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Washington, for the protection of the health of the com- 
munity, needs a sewage-reduction plant far more than it 
needs an auditorium. 

Some of the public-spirited citizens have now in progress a 
plan to construct an arena. They have secured permission 
from the Security and Exchange Commission to float a bond 
issue. What is to become of their investment if this plan 
goes through? I realize it is a small venture compared with 
this proposal. 

We are informed through the press the site selected is to 
be at Third Street and John Marshall Place NW. Where is 
‘this location? It is just three blocks from the Capitol, va- 
cant property where hundreds of automobiles are parked 
daily. This is not the proper location either for an audi- 
torium constructed by public or private funds. This section 
is too congested at the present time. Why the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission and the Fine Arts 
Commission want to place more public buildings in an 
already congested area I cannot understand. The proposal 
from the standpoint of spending the money of the taxpayers 
of the country, as well as from the standpoint of location, is 
wrong. The fact that it rains now and then on inaugural 
day does not justify this project. I hope the Members of 
the House will defeat the bill if it is ever called up for 
consideration. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6652) to provide 
for the administration and maintenance of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, in the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see, by the Secretary of the Interior, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments and agree to the Senate amend- 
ments, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after “lands” insert: “(except that where small 
parcels of Government-owned lands would otherwise be isolated, 
or where topographic conditions or scenic requirements are such 
that bridges, ditches, cuts, fills, parking overlooks, and landscape 
development could not reasonably be confined to a width of two 
hundred feet, the said maximum may be increased to such width as 
may be necessary, with the written approval of the department or 
agency having jurisdiction over such lands)“ 

3, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, and insert: 

“Src. 2. In the administration of the Natchez Trace Parkway, the 
Secretary of the Interior may issue revocable licenses or permits 
for rights-of-way over, across, and upon parkway lands, or the use 
of spares lands by the owners or lessees of adjacent lands, for 
such purposes and under such nondiscriminatory terms, regulations, 
and conditions as he may determine to be not inconsistent with the 
use of such lands for parkway purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude therein a short letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
letter and also a short circular I received this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein the opinions of 50 of the world’s recognized mone- 
tary authorities as to Government monetary control. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
THE WAGE AND HOUR BILL 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one-half minute. s 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday when the peti- 
tion to discharge. the committee from further consideration 
of the wage and hour bill was at the desk I was called to a 
Government department upon important public business. 
When I returned I found that the requisite number of sig- 
natures had been obtained. Could I have been present I 
would have signed the petition. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Washington will be recognized for 1 minute. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we had a splendid 
exhibition of what an aroused membership can do. In 2 
hours 218 Members signed a petition on the Speaker’s desk 
to discharge a wage and hour bill from a stubborn and 
recalcitrant Rules Committee. Having always supported 
labor legislation, I was glad to sign this petition. When the 
bill comes up for debate I will give my reasons for support 
of this necessary legislation in aid of the unorganized 
laborers, I regret it was necessary to have election returns 
from the States of Alabama and Florida to convince some 
Members. I wonder why we cannot likewise take up some 
other vital measures? Why can we not take up the farm 
problem and set.a floor under farm prices through the Eicher 
bill, giving the farmers something tangible as we hope to do 
for the laborers of the country? [Applause.] Secondly, why 
can we not take up some old-age pension legislation, such as 
proposed by House Resolution 4199, the General Welfare Act? 
We cannot even get a hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee on this bill. This committee after it reported out 
the tax bill recessed for 3 weeks and did not do anything. 
Why can we not get a hearing? 

Why can we not pass something in the way of a banking 
bill, similar to the Binderup bill? He has failed to get a 
hearing before the Banking Committee, notwithstanding en- 
dorsement by such economists as Fisher and Hemphill, and 
such able students of the money question as ex-Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not do something fundamental 
in the field of legislation for agriculture, old-age pensions, 
and banking, something that the people all over the coun- 
try are asking for? 

I hope that the membership will take similar action on 
these problems as it has on behalf of labor. Restore the 
purchasing power of the two dominant groups in this coun- 
try, farmers and laborers; deal justly with the aged, and 
return to the constitutional provision on money: “Congress 
shall have power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” Then, and then only, can we have permanent 
prosperity and contented citizens. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.) 

DEATH-COMPENSATION BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS AND CHILDREN OF 
WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9725, to liberalize 
the provisions of existing laws governing death-compensa- 
tion benefits for widows and children of World War veterans, 
and for other purposes, with Senate amendment thereto and 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

4, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5, and insert: 

“Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 4 of Public tan 3 304, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, August 16, 1937 (U. S. C., title 38, secs. 509 and 
572c, respectively), are hereby 8 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, as stated yesterday after- 
noon, it is the intention to have general debate on the civil 
aviation bill today, although we will probably not complete 
all of that. This bill will go over until Monday for final 
disposition. 

In all probability on Monday the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia will call up one or two 
conference reports. 

If the Senate agrees to the conference report on the tax 
bill on Monday, this will be taken up the first thing on 
Tuesday and disposed of. The remainder of the week will 
be devoted to consideration of the recovery bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I have a very 
great affection for my good friend, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HILL], but I do not believe it is exactly 
fair to labor to make the statement that Congress is about 
to do something for labor and therefore it ought to do some- 
thing for the farmers, implying that Congress has done 
nothing for the farmers. Congress is just about to com- 
plete passage of a bill which carries a sum in round figures 
of $1,000,000,000 for the aid of agriculture. I was glad to 
support that legislation and all such legislation for agri- 
culture. 

The wage-hour bill which has just been petitioned out of 
the Rules Committee does not carry a billion dollars for labor. 
As a matter of fact, it does not carry one dollar for labor. 

Mr. Speaker, labor is not here asking Congress to pass a 
bill giving labor a dollar. It never did ask Congress for a 
bill giving it a dollar. It is simply asking that unorganized 
labor may be given some Government aid in the way of 
getting a dollar for its work from the employer. It ought 
to get this dollar and if it does, it will be immediately passed 
on to everybody—businessmen, farmers and all, in the chan- 
nels of trade. LApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up House Resolution 491 for immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 

House Resolution 491 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 9738, a bill to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, to 
provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of any point of order the 
substitute amendment recommended by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 5-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be e as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion except one motion to 

Without instructi 


recommit with or ons, 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, of the hour at my disposal, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES], 
to be yielded by him as he sees fit. May I inquire of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] if it is his disposition 
to use the entire 30 minutes at his disposal? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I shall make a statement on 
the rule relative to the legislation and I am not sure just 
how much time it will take. I may say that I have no request 
from anyone else for time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this is a rule for the consideration 
of the civil aeronautics bill reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, identified as H. R. 9738. 
The majority and minority report of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce apparently concede the ne- 
cessity for legislation on this subject. The difference between 
the majority and the minority in reference to the bill, as 
disclosed by the reports that have been filed, arises over 
the agency to be set up to administer the law. 

The bill provides for the establishment of a three-member 
independent agency to be known as the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the members of the Authority to be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The minority report discloses that those signing 
the report object to the creation of a new and independent 
board. They take the position that although there is need 
for the legislation, administration should be put in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The majority re- 
port of the committee, while conceding that ultimately all 
control of transportation should be brought into one admin- 
istrative body, insists that if this responsibility were put 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission it would first 
necessitate a reforming of the Commission, legislation which 
would require long and extended study. It is insisted that 
for the time being an independent agency should be set up 
in order that there may be immediate and direct treatment 
of the problem, which is so desperately in need of some 
kind of legislation. 

The committee sponsoring the bill in its report very suc- 
cessfully, I believe, justifies the setting up of this new 
agency. I believe it has been said that in the hearings 
before the committee evidence was given to the effect that 
rather than there being an increased cost of administration 
as the result of the setting up of a new and independent 
authority there would be an annual saving in excess of 
$100,000. 

Mr, Speaker, the sentiment of the House on this contro- 
versial question can very well be tested because the rule 
that has been reported, the adoption of which is now being 
urged, is an open rule permitting of any germane amend- 
ment any Member of the House may see fit to offer. 

As has been disclosed, Mr. Speaker, since there is appar- 
ently no objection to the adoption of the rule, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, it is a farce, in my judgment, 
to attempt to consider a piece of legislation of this impor- 
tance under the conditions such as we are confronted with 
today, Saturday, when we have been in the habit of adjourn- 
ing over the day for the week end and most of the Members 
figure that there will not be any session of the House on Sat- 
urday. Out of a total membership of 27 on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 4 of us are on the floor at 
the present time. I doubt whether any more will be present 
during the afternoon, and, perhaps, some of the four will 
find it inconvenient to be here very long, 

Two weeks ago the House adjourned Friday and Saturday 
to give those who have a taste for that sort of thing oppor- 
tunity to make a pleasure trip to Charleston to visit the 
azaleas, allegedly. Next week it is proposed, as I under- 
stand, to adjourn over Friday and Saturday to give those so 
disposed an opportunity to take a trip to Boston and New- 
port over the week end. However, without any adequate 
notice, we must carry on today for the purpose of going 
through the form of considering this important legislation. 
The members of the subcommittee who are most familiar 
with it, at least the minority members of the subcommittee, 
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not having any adequate notice that this bill was going to 
be brought up today, are not in the city and are unable to 
take part in the debate. Personally I was not a member of 
the subcommittee, but I will make a few observations on 
the legislation in order to get what I consider the main 
point in dispute before the House and in the RECORD. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I wonder if the necessity of the gentlemen 
interested in this bill, the members of the subcommittee, 
who are absent today, could be taken care of if only an hour 
and 20 minutes of debate on the bill should be consumed 
today, reserving 40 minutes of debate until Monday, with 
30 minutes of that time assigned to such Members as may 
wish to appear at that time. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, we in the minority have to accept 
whatever the majority determines to do. 

Mr. COX. But the majority does not wish to impose on 
the minority. 

Mr. MAPES. I may say to the gentleman from Georgia 
I have no requests for time today. As far as the hour which 
the rule proposes to give to me is concerned, that will not 
be consumed today. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. We have such an important measure before 
us and only a few members of the committee are here to 
discuss it. Had we better not make a point of no quorum 
and get them here, and have the bill fully and properly 
discussed? 

Mr. MAPES. I may say to the gentleman from New York 
that as far as I am personally concerned I have given my 
assurance to one or two Members that I would not make a 
point of no quorum. That is my position. 

Mr. SNELL. I thought the gentleman’s position was that 
he wanted someone here to discuss this bill. May I say I 
agree with the gentleman. I do not believe we ought to be 
in session today. We ought not to be discussing this impor- 
tant measure today. 

Mr. MAPES. It is quite in keeping, I may say to the gen- 
tleman from New York, with the whole procedure on this bill 
up to the present time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I am sure the gentleman appreciates the fact 
that the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, in charge of this measure, wants to accom- 
modate the needs of the gentleman and his associates as far 
as possible. I am wondering whether, if the gentleman in 
charge of the bill should agree to consume only an hour 
of general debate today, reserving the remaining hour to 
be used on Monday, it would not take care of the situation. 

Mr. MAPES. As I have stated to the gentleman from 
Georgia, the time allotted to the minority under general 
debate will not be consumed at all today. We are at the 
mercy of the majority as to what the procedure will be. 

Mr. COX. The majority does not want the gentleman and 
his associates to feel they are at the mercy of anybody. The 
majority wants to accommodate you as far as possible, but 
still transact some business during the day. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman will yield, I may say 
that, further, if this bill is not disposed of Monday, it will 
probably be 10 days before it can be again considered. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield that 
I may ask the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. How long has this bill been before the House 
of Representatives? : 

Mr. LEA. This particular bill has been here only a week, 
approximately, but the subject matter, of course, has been 
more or less before the House for a year. 

Mr. SNELL. Then you have here some legislation that 
has been before the House of Representatives for at least a 
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year. What is the great importance about whether it is 
carried over for 1 hour or 1 day or 10 days? 

Mr. LEA. It is a very important piece of legislation. 

Mr. SNELL, II it is important, why did not the gentleman 
present it to the House a long time ago? 

Mr. LEA. I think those who are familiar with the facts 
would agree we have done the best we could. There is very 
little controversy about this bill. The controversy revolves 
around a very few points. 

Mr. SNELL. I would think it is a matter of controversy 
when you propose to establish a new bureau that will cost, 
before we get through with it, $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. LEA. The committee was fairly unanimous in prac- 
tically all the provisions of the bill and, as the leader has 
suggested, we will be pleased to consume only a part of the 
time today that has been allowed for general debate. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand there is a very strong minority 
report signed by nine minority members of the committee, 
so it was not very unanimous. 

Mr. LEA. There are a few controversial questions, princi- 
pally the ones involved in the minority report, and I believe 
if we could go ahead and consume 1 hour today that would 
leave 1 hour to take care of those on the minority side who 
may want to speak later. 

Mr. SNELL, I maintain that when any piece of legisla- 
tion has been before the House a year, there is certainly 
not sufficient rush about it so we should have to put it 
through on Saturday afternoon, especially when it is creat- 
ing another bureau of government, to which I am opposed. 

Mr. COX and Mr. BOREN rose. 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I will say to the gentleman that I was simply 
trying to promote a suggestion here that we adopt the rule 
and adopt it without opposition, and meet on Monday at 
11 o’clock to take up general debate. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the great rush? If the gentleman 
will tell me what the rush is and why we should meet at 11 
o’clock on a matter that has been before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for over a year, I might 
be willing to agree to the request. If there is anything im- 
portant involved I am willing to meet any morning at 11 
o’clock, but when it is not important and when the action 
of the committee shows it is not important, why should we 
be asked to meet at that time? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is obliged to understand that 
that suggestion was made out of consideration for the desire 
of certain members of the minority to take part in the 
general debate. 

Mr. SNELL. I think way down deep, the gentleman him- 
self knows and the gentleman from California knows there 
is no great rush about this legislation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I may say to the gentleman, if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan will yield 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is great necessity as far as the 
great industry of aviation is concerned that some regulatory 
legislation be passed at an early date; I mean, before we 
adjourn. 

Mr. SNELL. If that condition exists now, it existed when 
the gentleman was chairman of this committee. Why did 
he not bring in this legislation then? 

Mr. RAYBURN. The necessity did not exist to anything 
like the extent it does now. 

Mr. SNELL. It was a very powerful industry then and 
we had this same question before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee when the gentleman was chairman, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Correct, but aviation was a very small 
industry then. It was then under a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It has grown since that time. 

Mr. SNELL. It has grcwn, but it has not become so very 
big. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Its financing, for instance, has become 
so involved and the business has become so important that 
it is no longer a matter of putting grandfather’s pants on 
the baby. It has grown into quite a man now. 
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Mr. SNELL. That is true—the man has grown and be- 
come a grandfather, while the committee has been consider- 
ing this legislation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is right. 

Mr. SNELL. And you cannot make me believe it is all 
important that this should all be done at one time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like to ask the majority leader 
a question, if I may. It is just a short question. I feel 
peaceful today. If the Democratic majority has now come 
under control and you have a program to put through, why 
can we not do it, and then let us go home? 

Mr. COX. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Have you got it so you can put the 
program through? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is easy to reat the signs. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to my colleague on the committee 
from Oklahoma, and I may say that since I made my state- 
ment that there were only 4 members of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the floor, 2 other 
members of the committee have come in, so there are now 
6 of the 27 members of that committee present. 

Mr. BOREN. I am sure the gentleman from Michigan 

[Mr. Mares] did not overlook those sitting in the audience, 
also from the committee. I ask the gentleman if perhaps 
the absence of requests for time is not a recognition of the 
fact that this bill meritoriously meets the problem at hand? 

Mr. MAPES. No. I do not think it is any indication of 
that at all. It is an indication of the fact that the Members 
did not know that the bill was coming up today and a lack of 
preparation to discuss it, I think. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said yesterday in the meeting of the 
Committee on Rules, the situation presented to the House by 
this legislation is just another one of those things. There 
are other questions in dispute in the bill, but the one funda- 
mental issue in connection with it is whether or not another 
governmental agency shall be created to regulate air com- 
merce or whether additional authority shall be given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to do the job. A minority 
of the committee has filed minority views protesting against 
the creation of a new agency, and while the minority report 
was signed only by the Republicans on the committee and 
the Progressive member, Mr, WirHrow, from Wisconsin, it 
is in no way a partisan question. The question involved is 
one of good, sound public policy. Jt so happens that no one 
outside of the eight cared to sign the minority report, but I 
dare say the report has the sympathy of other members of 
the committee as well as some of the Members of the major- 
ity who are not members of the committee. I emphasize the 
fact that the question is in no way a partisan one. It is 
simply one of sound publie policy. The minority believes 
that it is unnecessary and wasteful to create this new com- 
mission, and that to do so will actually retard and weaken 
the proper regulation of this industry. It means the getting 
together of an entirely new and inexperienced organization 
with all that means, when there is already in existence an 
experienced and expert organization engaged in similar work. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has made reference 
to the cost of administering the law by this new commission 
as compared with the cost of having it administered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He stated that someone 
had estimated the cost would be $100,000 less under the new 
commission. I heard that statement made before the Com- 
mittee on Rules yesterday for the first time. To me it just 
does not make sense. No matter how many people or who 
make an estimate of that kind, I think it will be hard for any 
Member of the House to give much credence to it. It is 
contrary to all experience. 

I call the attention of Members of the House to the history 
of this legislation. There is on the calendar now and there 
has been since May 27, 1937, a bill reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act by providing for the regulation of transporta- 
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tion by air carriers by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
When we talk about haste, let us bear in mind that that bill 
has been on the calendar now for nearly a year. There was 
the same urge for the legislation then that there is now but 
no attempt has ever been made to call up that bill since it 
was reported out of the committee. In addition to the bill 
on the House Calendar, there has been one on the Senate 
Calendar since June 7, 1937, Senate No. 2, of this Congress. 
It was considered and reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate. No action has ever been 
taken on the Senate bill since it was reported by the Senate 
committee. After these two bills got on the calendars of the 
House and the Senate a monkey wrench was thrown into 
the machinery somewhere, and no action was ever taken on 
either one of them. The truth is that some of the depart- 
ments opposed those bills because they proposed to transfer 
some of the jurisdiction now being exercised by them over 
air commerce to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been rather independ- 
ent in the performance of its duties. 

I have here a part of the magazine section of the New 
York Times of March 6, 1938, containing a feature story on 
Mr. James Roosevelt, that gives him the credit for getting 
the Departments together and framing this legislation. The 
hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House after the present bill was introduced 
brought out the fact that an interdepartmental committee, 
so called, was organized early in the summer of last year. 
Hearings were had before that committee during the sum- 
mer and fall on the general subject of the regulation of air 
commerce, but the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House was never able to get a copy of those 
hearings, and never found out how many or who the wit- 
nesses were who appeared before the interdepartmental com- 
mittee. Our knowledge of what took place before the inter- 
departmental committee or what was done by it was obtained 
second-hand from the representative of the administration 
who appeared before the committee in behalf of this legis- 
lation and who was assigned the task of seeing to it that it 
was enacted into law. 

The report of the majority of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on the present bill is a complete re- 
versal of the position taken by the unanimous action of the 
committee a year ago on the former bill. In reporting the 
bill 1 year ago the committee said: 

The fundamental purpose of this proposed legislation is to ex- 
tend to the Interstate Commerce Commission regulatory powers 
over air transportation, generally similar, so far as applicable, to 
the p sy arg it now exercises over rail and motor transportation. 

The Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, including parts I 
and II, governs the regulation ‘of steam railroads, electric rail- 
Ways, express companies, sleeping-car companies, pipe lines, steam- 
ship lines controlled by railroads, water lines engaged in joint op- 
eration with rail lines, and motor carriers. This bill would con- 
tinue the established policy of the Congress in coordinating under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission all inter- 
state transportation. 


That was the unanimous judgment of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at that time. The report 
of the committee at that time goes on to say: 


The regulation is adapted to the special characteristics of trans- 
portation by air and is carried no further than is necessary in the 
interest of the public. 

This bill follows the program recommended by the President in 
messages to the Congress. The ultimate purpose of the program is 
the coordination of the transportation of the Nation, thus serv- 
— the needs of interstate and foreign commerce and the national 

efense. 


What has the President said about this matter? In his 
message to Congress transmitting the report of the Com- 
mission which studied the question the President said: 


I believe that we should avoid the multiplication of separate 
regulatory agencies in the field of transportation. Therefore, in 
the interim before a permanent consolidated agency is created or 
designated over the transportation as a whole, a division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can well serve the needs of air 
transportation. In the granting of powers and duties by the Con- 
gress orderly government calls for the administration of executive 
functions by those administrative departments or agencies which 
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have functioned satisfactorily in the past and, on the other hand, 
calls for the vesting of judicial functions in agencies already ac- 
customed to such powers. It is this principle that should be fol- 
lowed in all the various aspects of transportation legislation. 

Again, as late as April 11 of this year, in his message to 
Congress relating to relief for railroads the President said: 

From the point of view of business efficiency, such as a private 
corporation would seek, it would seem to be the part of common 
sense to place all executive functions relating to all transportation 
in one Federal Department, such as the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of the Interior, or some other old or new Depart- 
ment. At the same time all quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
matters relating to all transportation could properly be placed 
under an independent commission—a reorganized Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. This part of transportation is now han- 
dled in a bureau of the Department of Commerce, is it not? 

Mr. MAPES. The bureau under the Department of Com- 
merce has to do with safety features of air commerce. Very 
little regulatory work is being done in the Department of 
Commerce or by the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
present. The Interstate Commerce Commission does have 
jurisdiction to regulate the rates for carrying the mail 
after the routes have been established by the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. DONDERO. I understand that. What I am seeking to 
ascertain is what reasons exist as justification for setting up 
a new bureau or a new commission? Why could it not be 
handled in the Department where it is now? 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman will have to ask that ques- 
tion of the proponents of this bill. The reasons do not appeal 
to me. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER, I was much interested in the gentle- 
man’s statement as to the attitude of the committee a year 
ago. This is, generally, a pretty stable and thoughtful com- 
mittee. Can the gentleman tell us what has happened to 
change the attitude, the considered attitude, of this commit- 
tee within the year? 

Mr. MAPES. I imagine my colleague can guess as well as 
any of us. We have no definite information except that the 
so-called interdepartmental committee got together and 
finally recommended the legislation upon which this bill is 
based. 

Mr. MICHENER. If I were to guess why there had been 
such a change of front as this in a year, I would naturally 
guess that it was an administration bill, a “must” bill, a bill 
sent up here, a bill which is not the handiwork of the com- 
mittee, a bill which did not receive the considered judgment 
of the committee, but that the committee was attempting to 
carry out orders and put through another administration bill. 
Does the gentleman think my guess is wrong? 

Mr. MAPES. I am not prepared to say that it is wrong. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Did any of the pilots or 
men who fiy the planes appear before the committee? This 
is very vital to them because of the responsibility and hazard 
involved in flying. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. The president of the Air Line Pilots’ 
Association made one of the strongest statements before the 
committee on behalf of keeping this power with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Let me read what Mr. Behncke, 
president of the Air Line Pilots’ Association, said before the 
committee on that point: 


We believe that all forms of transportation should be coordinated 
into a single agency. We believe there is a great advantage to 
haying air transportation regulated by an experienced body such as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission where the rules and practices 
are known and the effects can be reasonably predicted. Any new 
agency must necessarily be an unknown quantity until it has gone 
through a character-building period during which time practically 
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all of its rules, procedures, practices, and so forth must be worked 
out by trial and error, and after many years they will probably be 
on the same footing with an agency such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission insofar as actual results are concerned. In 
other words, a new agency will have to go through a long period 
before it becomes stabilized in the same way and to the same 
extent as the Interstate Commerce Commission practices are 
stabilized today. 


It would be difficult for any to make out a stronger case for 
clothing the Interstate Commerce Commission with whatever 
authority is necessary to enable it to properly regulate air 
commerce than that statement of Mr. Behncke. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. What did the Depart- 
ment of Commerce recommend? 

Mr. MAPES. The Department of Commerce had a repre- 
sentative on the interdepartmental committee to which I 
have referred. I presume it is fair to say that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce goes along with the recommendation of 
this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Because it has to? 

Mr. MAPES. We can only guess at that. 

Mr. Speaker, a short time ago my attention was called to a 
new work on Government Regulation of Transportation, the 
author‘of which is Emory R. Johnson, professor emeritus and 
lecturer in transportation, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. He states the case 
for unified control of the transportation agencies of the 
country and for the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
such a clear and comprehensive way that I want to read 
some extracts from his book. Here is what he says on page 
645 of his book, for example: 


One result to be obtained by the Government in dealing with 
the several kinds of carriers is to bring them into the best relation 
to each other, to make them complementary as well as competitive 
parts of a transportation system—each agency performing the 
service it can render most economically and efficiently. To 
about such a coordination of transportation agencies and facilities 
requires the adoption and carrying out of an appropriate policy of 
Government regulation. There must be a national rtation 
policy concerning the Government regulation of each class of 
carriers, and of their relations with each other as component parts 
of a coordinated system. 


Again, on page 659 he states: 


There are three reasons why the Federal regulation of all the 
agencies of transportation over which regulatory jurisdiction is 
exercised should be vested in one authority. - 

One reason is that the several means or agencies of transporta- 
tion—the railroads, the pipe-lines, the highways, the waterways, 
and the airways—are inseparably interrelated. They all serve, not 
only individually but collectively, in performing the transporta- 
tion required or desired by the public. They constitute a trans- 
portation system. The task to be performed by the Government is 
the regulation of transportation as a whole and in the general 
public interest. This involves the regulation of all the agencies of 
transportation by applying to each of them like principles of 
regulation for the accomplishment of a common purpose, that of 
enabling each agency to function advantageously and appropri- 
ately as a part of a national transportation system. 

Federal regulation of all the agencies of transportation by one 
authority and in the manner indicated is the prerequisite to bring- 
ing about and maintaining that coordination and cooperation of 
transportation agencies that is essential to the functioning and 
development of the most efficient and economical national trans- 
portation system. If the several agencies and facilities of trans- 
portation are regulated by separate and dissociated authorities, 
there cannot fail to be some conflict in policy. There will be a 
tendency for each authority to uphold its jurisdiction and prestige 
as against other authorities, to formulate and follow a policy of 
regulating its particular kind of transportation without due regard 
to its relation to the several agencies that compose the country’s 
transportation system as a whole. The effect will be to empha- 
size competition among, and the dissociation of, the several kinds 
of carriers rather than their cooperation and coordination. 


On page 660 he has this to say: 


Only by vesting the regulation of all agencies of transportation 
in one authority will it be possible to carry out a consistent gen- 
eral policy of regulation. 


And on the same page he states the case for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as follows: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is the authority that 
should be given jurisdiction over the regulation of the several 
agencies in transportation. The Commission has had 50 years 
of experience. Starting with limited jurisdiction and powers, 
greater authority has been given the Commission, from time to 
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time, over the railroads and the other carriers that have been 
made subject to the Interstate Commerce Act; and the enlarged 
jurisdiction and authority have been exercised with increasing 
ability. The carriers regulated as e. as the general public have 
confidence in the in’ nt, and fairness of the Com- 
mission. The Commission is a branch. of the Government that 
has functioned independently, free from executive domination 
and without undue legislative limitation of its administrative ac- 
tion. It should be, and presumably will be, kept independent and 
. without association with an executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. For the most part, high standards have, in the past, 
been maintained in the selection and confirmation of the mem- 
bers of the Commission; and the Commission is especially to be 
commended for having insisted that the personnel of its staff 
shall consist of those who have met the merit tests prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

I dare say that these statements which I have read from 
this book will appeal to the judgment of practically every 
student of the transportation question. 

Mr. Speaker, we considered a bill a short time ago propos- 
ing, in substance, to give the President almost absolute power 
to reorganize the Government and to abolish and consolidate 
different bureaus and commissions in almost any way he saw 
fit. That bill went too far. The House very properly voted 
it down. The only justification for it was the hope that it 
might be the means of inaugurating some economies in gov- 
ernmental expenditures and eliminate some of the duplica- 
tion and waste resulting from the countless number of inde- 
pendent bureaus and commissions throughout the Govern- 
ment service. This bill proposes to take a step in the oppo- 
site direction and to create another and wholly unnecessary 
commission. 

In order to salve the conscience of those who find it diffi- 
cult to vote for a bill creating this new agency the majority, 
in its report on the bill, hold out this promise. I quote from 
the report: 

It is the view of your committee that the functions of the 
Federal Government relating to transportation should be consoli- 
dated in a single agency as soon as possible. 

It is the view of the minority of the commitiee that now 
is the accepted time to make a start in that direction instead 
of taking the road going in the opposite direction. 

We had an illustration just a few days ago of what it 
means when a commission is once established. A few years 
ago we passed the Merchant Marine Act, creating the Mari- 
time Commission. That act provided that after the expira- 
tion of 2 years the President might, if he saw fit to do so— 
transfer, by Executive order, to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion any or all the regulatory powers, regulatory duties, and regu- 
latory functions which, by this title, are vested in the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

Although the President has never seen fit to transfer any 
of the functions of the Maritime Commission to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as authorized by that provision, 
as if in fear that he might sometime do so the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries brought in a bill a few days 
ago repealing that provision and the House passed it. In 
view of that action and other experiences, what hope is there 
that this new authority proposed in this bill will ever be 
abolished once it is created? One needs to be an optimist 
to think that it ever will be. 

(Here the gavel fell.) i 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
certain extracts from the book by Dr. Johnson to which I 
have referred, and certain other very short extracts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren]. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the question has been raised 
here about the need for action on the bill at the present 
time. 

I would like to point out that the air lines are today in 
the same situation that the railroads were in during the 
days of Hill, Harriman, and Gould. There is a great eco- 
nomic contest over territory. The economically strong wage 
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wars of competitive bidding on the territory of the small 
and weaker economic firms. The small firms are forced to 
wage a defensive fight to hold their territory that they have 
pioneered. 

In April last year I predicted that competitive bids for 
territory would let contracts on the basis of ridiculous bids, 
based on a grab for territory. On July 12, less than 90 days 
after my prediction, bids were opened on four important 
routes. One company bid 1 mill per mile. Another com- 
pany bid 0.000008 cent on a route that cost not less than 28 
cents per mile. Every Member of the House has had my 
letter predicting such a bid and my letter confirming the 
accuracy of the prediction. 

On Tuesday another competitive bid will be opened. On 
Tuesday next, while this bill is still in debate, another com- 
petitive bid will be opened and I am predicting here today 
that the scandal of July 12 last year will be outdone in the 
Scandal of Tuesday of next week. We need a national avia- 
tion program, national defense. American commerce and 
the United States Mail Service demands that we have such 
a program and that we have it now. 

America leads the world in aviation progress. Our leader- 
ship must not be lost. by inaction. We must preserve and 
build that leadership. This bill offers the proper program 
for our present and future national policy. 

We face a crisis in aviation that demands action. Air 
lines are like children of divorced parents; their development 
is thwarted under divided control. We offer unified control 
to create stability. 

Uncle Sam wants air service at a reasonable cost and 
certainly does not want to be a party to the creation of 
monopoly in restraint of fair competition. Yet, the air lines 
are today the pawns of the Post Office Department, who 
hold them in a bag of tricks where the play indicates there 
are favorites. : 

Duplication and wasteful competition stand out like double 
thumbs on the hand of present power over aviation. We 
want to insure the proper development of this great indus- 
try and stop destructive competition wherein the United 
States Government lends aid to monopolistic advantage. 

The public interest calls insistently for action. In this 
bill we provide a careful, thorough, and wise course for 
action. May there be no delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I add here the copy of a letter that I wrote 
to every Member of the House and Senate on February 
26, 1938. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1938. 

Dear CoLnEAGuE: Here are the facts: I have received many 
answers to my letter of February 21 and am led to believe that 
there is some confusion in the minds of some Members of Con- 
gress in connection with the statements I made concerning the 
air-mail bidding program as it exists today. 

On July 12, 1937, the Post Office Department opened bids on four 
new air-mail routes, totaling 1,766 miles of air-mail transport. 
Some of the bids were honest (in the neighborhood of 30 cents or 
more). Several of the bids were 1 mill per mile, and one of the 
bids was 0.000008 of a cent per mile. The 30-cents-per-mile bid 
was an honest bid for the business, The 1-mill-per-mile bid was 
monopoly’s attempt to invade the little fellows’ pioneered terri- 
tory. The 0.000008-of-a-cent bid was the despairing bid of a small 
firm, with its back to the wall, in an attempt to defend its invest- 
ment in pioneering a territory. 

Out of these four routes advertised, one route was noncom 
tive in the sense that the monopolies were not interested in that 
territory because it was a remote and unprofitable route from 
Huron, S. Dak., to Cheyenne, Wyo. On that particular route 
three bids were offered, ranging from 19 to 33 cents, all of them 
bid by independent carriers. 

On the offensive, the ridiculous bids are being made as aggres- 
sive invasion of territory that has been pioneered by other lines— 
1 mill a mile as an attempt to run under established lines. The 
same old cutthroat idea of advancing monopoly by being able to 
carry through a period of loss longer than your competitior could 
exist under such a system of constant loss. 

On the defensive, the ridiculous bids of 1 mill a mile or less are 
sometimes bid by contractors already having difficulty In carrying 
on the commerce in a territory that they have pioneered, and are 
still struggling to overcome the losses of pioneering. They bid the 
ridiculously low bids realizing that their only chance of protecting 
their territory is through a franchise, hoping that providence will 
6777777 ß / ah assy 
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To give one definite example of the offensive and defensive war 
now being carried on between the monopoly builders and the inde- 
pendents, I refer to the Washington-Buffalo route bid of July 12, 
1937. A large air line bid 1 mill a mile for 300-pound loads, expect- 
ing to gobble up the independent-air-line territory. The independ- 
ent line was then compelled to risk its existence in this war or 
simply give up and be destroyed by the larger air line. So the little 
company bid 0.000008 of a cent per mile for 300-pound loads. Over 
their territory, the independent air line was carrying for 3344 cents 
from Detroit to Washington, via Cleveland and Pittsburgh, the 
same load that they were now compelled to bid this ridiculous 
figure for. At that very time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had established, after hearings, that 33% cents was a fair and 
reasonable rate for this territory. The large air line (the offensive 
bidder) has been, and now is, receiving 24 cents per mile on its 
established route and is, at this time, appearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and is actively seeking an increase in 
that rate. 

The large air line bid 1 mill per mile for a new route at a time 
when they already had a petition before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission claiming that 24 cents per mile was not a fair and 
reasonable rate. 

The independent air lines are compelled to fight for route secu- 
rity, and it is a defensive war that compels the interest and respect 
of the American Government. Some great air lines are grasping for 
monopolies on all profitable route territories, and their motives 
are sufficiently sinister to the public interest to demand the Goy- 
ernment’s attention. 

Public interest demands that American air transportation, which 
is the leader of the world, be preserved as an industry instead of 
being destroyed by accumulative monopolies in its infancy. 

The President has recommended to us that legislation be en- 
acted this session to stabilize the air industry and eliminate the 
discriminations which I have mentioned. Such legislation is now 
under consideration by the Congress. Certainly we should not 
permit further monopolistic speculation on our actions by per- 
mitting the Senate amendment on the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill to pass, thereby permitting a continuance of the 
practice that is destroying the independent lines of today. The 
monopolies have hurried to bring pressure to prepare this final 
banquet that they might gorge themselves before we put them on a 
diet of public convenience and necessity. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE H. Boren, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Record by including 
an article which I wrote on the taxing of profits out of war, 
which appeared in the Veterans of Foreign Wars magazine 
known as Foreign Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO THE SPEAKER 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a gavel made 


by a genius, B. H. Shuemaker, who lives in the city of Eureka, 
which is the most westerly city of the United States. He is a 
great admirer of the Speaker of this House. As a token of 
his friendship and affection for the Speaker and his regard 
for the Congress he has asked me to present this gavel to 
the Speaker of the House. It is suitably inscribed by its 
maker and is of excellent workmanship and rare attrac- 
tiveness. It is composed of eight different pieces of woods 
grown along the western coast of our country. I take 
pleasure in this presentation. [Applause.] 

Mr, MAVERICK. If the gentleman will yield, that will 
be given to the Speaker on condition that he will not 
throw it at anybody, because it is very big. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker desires to say that he very 
deeply appreciates the kindly sentiments expressed by the 
gentleman from California as well as his friend who is the 
donor of this gavel. Some days ago the Speaker had tem- 
porarily the use of a shillelagh while presiding, but from its 
weight the Chair believes this instrument would probably 
be just about as effective as that Irish instrument. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9738) 
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to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, to provide for the 
regulation of civil aeronautics, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9738, with Mr. Griswoup in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, 30 years ago at Fort Myer the 
flight of the Wright brothers made America the mother of 
aviation for the whole world. Today the United States has 
the greatest air-mail service in the world. The planes of the 
United States are now giving air-mail service not only to our 
country but also to 27 nations of the world. Yet aviation 
today faces a crucial test that is new and distressing. Avia- 
tion has about reached the point where it is self-supporting. 
It is today self-supporting under favorable conditions of 
volume and security of traffic. It has reached the stage 
where there is an invitation to cutthroat and destructive 
competition which, unless prevented, is going to impede 
advancement of aviation for a good many years to come. 

At the present time the Federal Government exercises a 
control over aviation through the Post Office Department to 
a limited extent for air-mail purposes. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exercises authority for the purpose of 
fixing mail rates. The Department of Commerce exercises 
a Federal authority for the purpose of establishing airways 
and navigation facilties and for controlling and regulating 
safety as affecting flight in the United States. A certificate 
for an airman is granted at the present time by the Com- 
merce Department. The airworthiness of every ship is cer- 
tified by that Department. The promotion features of avia- 
tion are now within the control of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

The proposal in this bill, speaking generally, is, first, to 
unify the existing agencies of the Federal Government for 
the control of aviation, assigning duties now exercised by 
these three departments to the unit authority to be created 
by this bill. In addition, the bill proposes the very important 
addition of placing commercial aviation under economic reg- 
ulation by the Federal Government. As you all know, at 
the present time there is no Federal exercise of control over 
interstate transportation by airplanes other than in relation 
to the air mail. General economic regulation has not been 
established. 

One important feature of the situation is that the air 
lines are probably going to require a heavy expenditure per 
mile in order to finance their operations. The prospective 
expense involved in operating these large air lines indicate 
that the total investment is probably going to reach as high 
as $2,000 a mile. This is within probability in the near 
years to come. 

At the present time there is no control by the Federal 
Government that can assure to one of these companies 
security of route or any protection against cutthroat compe- 
tition. Now, when the airplane is about able to engage 
successfully in passenger and express business, the field is 
open to destructive cutthroat competition unless we have 
legislation such as is proposed here. 

One hundred and twenty million dollars has already been 
invested in commercial aviation in the United States. It is 
the information of the committee that $60,000,000 of this sum 
has been wiped out. The fact that so much money has been 
put into commercial aviation shows the faith, the genius, and 
the courage of the American people in that they are willing 
to invest as they have in aviation up to this date. However, 
in the absence of legislation such as we have now before us 
these lines are going to find it very difficult if not impossible to 
finance their operations because of the lack of stability and 
assurance in their operations. You would not want to invest 
$200 or $2,000 a mile in a line that has no assurance of 
security of its route and no protection against cutthroat 
competition, 
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Part of the proposal here is that the regulatory body 
created by the bill will have authority to issue certificates 
of convenience and necessity to the operators. This will 
give assurance of security of route. The authority will also 
exercise rate control, requiring that rates be reasonable and 
giving power to protect against cutthroat competition. In 
my judgment, those two things are the fundamental and 
essential needs of aviation at this time, security and stability 
in the route and protection against cutthroat competition. 

These are the two economic fundamentals presented and 
it is this necessity that the bill seeks to meet. We want to 
give financial stability to these companies so they can 
finance their operations and finance them to advantage. 

The bill proposes to create a three-man authority, an 
independent commission. It is independent. The President 
has no authority under this bill to remove, except as he has 
authority to remove members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and that is for cause. We desire that this commis- 
sion, being a regulatory commission, shall be as independent 
as we can make it. 

This Commission is to perform quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative functions. As far as possible, we have limited it 
to that purpose. It is an agency of Congress for this 


purpose. 

In addition to this, the bill proposes to create an adminis- 
trator to perform executive functions created by this bill. 
The particularly important functions that the administra- 
tor will perform will be the location of airways and the 
establishment of navigation facilities such as are now pro- 
vided by the Department of Commerce. Generally speaking, 
and in addition to this, the administrator is to be the agent 
of the Commission to the extent that it is his duty to per- 
form those duties required of him by the authority. In 
carrying out the regulations of the authority the administra- 
tor will assist the authority. 

We have created one more position of importance, and 
that is a director of safety. Every one who has been inter- 
ested in aviation in recent years has been discouraged, if not 
appalled, by the number of accidents that have occurred. 
We have felt the need of greater ability and diligence in han- 
dling safety matters from the standpoint of the traveling 
public and from the standpoint of advancement of aviation. 

Our committee believes the director, whose duty it is to 
investigate accidents, shall be as independent as it is pos- 
sible to make him. So we have provided that the director of 
Safety shall be under obligation to investigate accidents and 
report and to make recommendations to improve safety con- 
ditions; that he shall have the privilege of selecting his own 
personnel; that he shall not be weighted down by any per- 
manent board, but shall have the right to call in men from 
the War or Navy Departments or even from outside the Gov- 
ernment to assist in making investigations in order to have a 
thoroughly independent report. The authority will have no 
right to select this man or to fire him. He is to stand on 
an independent basis. 

We have suggested this set-up on the general principle of 
dividing responsibilities or duties in accordance with the 
functions performed. We have followed the line of division 
that the business institutions of America have universally 
followed, and that is to divide the various activities of busi- 
ness concerns into divisions and place a man at the head of 
each who will be responsible and will have ability to proceed 
promptly to carry out his duties. 

The question is raised here about the agency that should 
exercise this authority. It has been suggested that the 
I. C. C. should be the authority. There is one preliminary 
feature about this I think we all should remember. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman withhold his question until 
I complete this statement? 

The first thing, it strikes me, we should all recognize is 
that the question of what agency has this regulation is not 
fundamental in itself. I have expressed what I regard as 
the fundamental need, but whether one agency or another 
has that authority is not the important thing. The impor- 
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tant thing is to do the job right. The plan worked out by 
the subcommittee provides a more efficient method for cover- 
ing these duties than any existing set-up in the Government, 
We leave the authority confined to its regulatory authority 
and -place on the administrator his duties of selecting air- 
Ways and air navigation facilities, as well as other adminis- 
trative duties. Each man in this organization can devote 
his whole time to his allotted problem. It is not a part-time 
job at this time, I assure you. 

There is a little history here that I might refer to with 
respect to the regulatory body. Three years ago the Presi- 
dent appointed a commission known as the Howell commis- 
sion to study the whole problem of aviation. This commis- 
sion submitted its report, I believe, in January 1935, and it 
recommended an independent commission to have charge of 
this work. The President favored the temporary assignment 
of that responsibility to the I. C. C. At that time I intro- 
duced the bill recommended by that commission providing 
for an independent commission. Last year, following the 
suggestion that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
made the regulatory body, I filed a bill giving the authority 
to the I. C. C. in accordance with that suggestion. We were 
unable to get that bill to this House or secure its enactment. 
We have had a year of attention to this problem trying to 
work it out. If you will read this bill, you will find that in 
its structure and arrangement and clarity of statement it 
surpasses any bill heretofore presented to the Congress in 
the way of a regulatory piece of legislation for aviation. 

Last year the President appointed an interdepartmental 
committee to study and report on the aviation problem. 
These departments had much to do with this problem last 
year in respect to the old bill. That committee reported 
in favor of an independent commission, generally in line 
with what we have. Our committee in its consideration has 
provided, however, a more independent commission than 
was suggested by the interdepartmental committee. So 
both these committees that have studied the question have 
been in favor of independent commissions. The three main 
bills pending in the Senate favor independent commissions, 

In order that we may better understand what is involved 
and why the Interstate Commerce Commission is not in the 
best position to handle this problem at the present time, 
I shall read briefly some excerpts from reports made to the 
President’s recent commission on the railroad problem. 
That report, made by Mr. Splawn, Mr. Eastman, and Mr. 
Mahaffie, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, said: 

I. There is work for the Government to do, with relation to 

tion, of a kind differing from that which the Com- 
mission was created to carry on. The Commission is essentially 
a regulatory body. While its duties are chiefly quasi legislative, in 
the performance of most of them it functions somewhat after the 
manner of a court. Primarily it is occupied with the decision of 
controversies, or cases, involving complicated issues of both fact 
and law, and requiring hearings, 
and ultimate reports. It handles a great 
Much of this is planning and promotional work, as distinguished 
from regulation. 

In view of the multitude of conflicting interests among those 

in transportation, we believe that it is necessary for the 
Government to take the lead in this planning and promotional 
work. Probably the need has long existed, but it has been vastly 
intensified by the recent great change in conditions. The Com- 
mission, however, is not suited to the purpose. It was constituted 


for an essentiall: . purpose. Its methods and organization 
= designed for regulatory work requiring quasi-judicial pro- 
ure. 


We believe that planning and promotion are separate 
and distinct from can be separately pursued without 
interference, and require unlike procedure and methods. 


The reasons that animated the committee in part for 
making this suggestion of the independent commission are 
stated on pages 4 and 5 of the report in the following lan- 
guage: 

It is the view of your committee that the functions of the Fed- 
eral Government relating to transportation should be consolidated 
in a single agency as soon as possible. However, it appears at this 
time that it is impossible to secure a proper coordination of all of 
the functions relating to civil aeronautics in one agency otherwise 
than by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by 
creating a new agency for that purpose. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the only available existing agency, would 3 2 
ably be overburdened by undertaking the establishment, operation, 
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and maintenance of all airways, air-navigation facilities, and land- 
ing areas, the safety regulation of both air-carrier operation and 
private flying, and the economic regulation of air-carrier opera- 
tions. Moreover such functions, except for the latter, are entirely 
unlike any function now performed by that agency. 

So, as far as the cost is concerned, I am advised Mr. Fagg, 
who was in the Commerce Department, and who recently 
Tesigned to take an important position in a western univer- 
sity, made a study of the cost of the two methods, the method 
proposed in the bill last year and the method proposed in the 
bill this year. Last year’s bill proposed to leave safety in the 
Commerce Department, and the estimate was that the plans 
we have here would cost over $100,000 less a year than if 
the regulation was divided as proposed in last year’s bill. 

The question involved here as to the agency is one of 
coordination of transportation. That sounds fine. It is easy 
to say we will coordinate by simply dumping all these duties 
into one body. That is not the problem at all. What is the 
fact today in reference to trucks and railroads so far as co- 
ordination is concerned? Trucks are resorting to bankruptcy 
courts today in great number, and the railroads are in the 
greatest distress. What is the reason? Not a lack of a 
unified regulatory body. It is not a question of dumping 
authority into one body; it is a question of actually coor- 
dinating transportation; and where is the vital point? On 
rates. If you are going to coordinate, if we want to settle 
difficulties of transportation largely through regulation, we 
have to be bold enough to recognize the fact that we must 
assign to each competitive agency that class of transporta- 
tion which it can pursue to the greatest economic advan- 
tage, and perhaps exclude the one less qualified to perform 
the service. We have to be bold enough and courageous 
enough to do that if we are going to meet our problem through 
regulation and really coordinate transportation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has mentioned rates. 
Since he is the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, how does he justify permitting a railroad 
company to charge more for transporting a carload of freight 
from the southwestern area to the Northeast than it charges 
for transporting the same carload with the same freight be- 
hind the same engine to the same southwestern point? There 
is surely not 40 or 75 percent difference in cost. 

Mr. LEA. That is one of the problems we have got to 
meet if regulation is to accomplish its purpose, 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman justify that, or does 
he think it is wrong that such a situation should exist? 

Mr. LEA. There is an economic wrong in that situation. 
We must meet problems like that squarely if we are going to 
rely on regulation to establish coordination. It is folly to 
say, “Pitch this into the I. C. C. and you have settled the 
problem.” ‘You have not begun to settle the problem. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman is going to work to 
the end of putting a stop to such injustice to the Southwest 
and the West. 

Mr. LEA. And to do that requires reorganization. These 
responsibilities must be handled according to their functions. 
We have done that in part. We are trying to offer a solution 
for one particular phase of the air problem. That is what 
we have tried to do in this plan. Our committee favors a 
reorganized Interstate Commerce Commission. We propose 
a set-up for air regulation that can readily be moved into a 
reorganized, unified Commission and continue functioning 
without serious interference with its functions or personnel. 

Before we can properly transfer air regulation to the 
I. C. C., we must have a reorganization of that body. At the 
present time there are 11 men on the Commission, splendid 
men. I am a great admirer of the I. C. C. It has made a 
fine record as a regulatory body. I withhold from it nothing 
it deserves. Chairman Splawn is an advocate of the theory 
that before that body can properly function as a reorganized 
group it must be revamped and assigned duties according to 
the different responsibilities involved, 
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Reference was made to the fact that last year this com- 
mittee voted out a bill giving the I. C. C. regulatory authority 
over air commerce. Let me call attention to the fact that 
last year’s bill left safety, airways, and air-navigation facili- 
ties and promotional work in the Department of Commerce. 
If we had that bill we would not unify even air regulation, 
The result would be that when a man went to get a cer- 
tificate of airworthiness he would have to go to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; when he went to get a certificate of 
convenience he would have to go to the I. C. C. So we would 
still have a split authority if we followed that policy. 

In the pending bill we have tried to unify the whole plan 
of air regulation. Let us put aviation on a businesslike, 
efficient basis, so that the man interested in aviation, whether 
it is in qualifying as a flier, qualifying his ship, or qualifying 
for a particular route, goes to one agency and has it all 
disposed of. If we adopted last year’s bill we would still 
have a split authority even in the face of the fact that those 
who want last year’s bill claim there should be a unified 
authority. 

The Commerce Department has control of safety, location 
of airways, control of private flying, control of promotion: 
Those things were all out of our bill last year. To bring 
them together it is very necessary that we have authority to 
deal with the whole subject in one organization. We have 
brought these proposals to the House in a plan that will be 
efficient, that will permit members of the regulatory au- 
thority to give their whole time to this great problem of 
developing aviation and effectively meeting its present needs. 

This bill represents 1 year’s work. The committee has 
done the best it could to give this House a satisfactory bill. 
I suggest that the friends of aviation who want to contribute 
their vote to the advancement of aviation and the best ad- 
ministration of aviation should support this bill as the com- 
mittee has recommended. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have had the opportunity of reading 
this bill and some of the railroad regulations. I have no 
hesitation in saying at this time that the gentleman’s com- 
mittee is to be highly complimented for presenting legisla- 
tion of this type to the House, legislation very much needed 
in the field of aviation. 

Mr. LEA. I appreciate the gentleman’s kind remarks. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Is there any provision in the bill that 
regulates or promotes aviation education? 

Mr. LEA. It promotes it; that is all. 

Mr. MAVERICK. The reason I ask that is because I feel 
there should be regulation of aviation education, for in lots 
of schools throughout the country dangerous equipment is 
used, 

Mr. LEA. That is true. This bill gives encouragement to 
the betterment of that situation by authorizing certificates 
of classification, in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I had not in- 
tended to take any time in general debate on this bill, but due 
to the absence of a member of the committee to whom was 
intrusted certain amendments relating to the labor section 
of this legislation, which matter was then delivered to me 
for use should we reach consideration of the bill under the 
5-minute rule, I feel I ought to say a word about these amend- 
ments. 

First, may I say a word about the most controversial feature 
of this bill, with which the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lea] dealt at considerable length. I refer to the question of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission versus a new indepen- 
dent agency or authority to handle aeronautics, 

I may say, as the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and other members of the committee 
know, I started out with a very strong predilection for the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, a body I have esteemed 
above most other agencies of the Government. I have very 
pronounced views that all forms of transportation ought to 
be unified under one control. [Applause.] That was my 
main reason for favoring the vesting of jurisdiction over this 
legislation in the Interstate Commerce Commission. I may 
say, however, that my enthusiasm was dampened about a 
year ago when Congress stripped the Interstate Commerce 
Committee and the Interstate Commerce Commission of ju- 
risdiction over water transportation and set up a separate, in- 
dependent commission to have jurisdiction over water trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have changed my mind from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to this new authority without 
any outside assistance. I would not ask the public to believe 
that, but I do ask you gentlemen to believe that I did not 
have any outside assistance in changing my mind. I changed 
my mind for the reason that, as the hearings developed, and 
these were very thorough hearings, it gradually dawned on 
me that here was a great new world-wide field, the only world- 
wide field of transportation that exists, and one that is 
highly experimental and very rapidly expanding. It is ex- 
panding so rapidly that it is almost impossible to keep up 
with it. Statements were made before the committee that 
astounded me with reference to the rapid expansion and 
possibilities of aviation. 

On the other hand, here is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission already overloaded. The Motor Transportation Act 
has added a great burden to that Commission. I feel this 
great new activity ought to be placed for the time being under 
the control of a body or agency that may devote itself ex- 
clusively to this work. 

If this should be put under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission I believe that Commission ought first to be enlarged. 
It ought to be separated into divisions. Each division ought 
to handle a different form of transportation. When a con- 
flict arose or there was need of coordination between various 
branches of transportation, the whole Commission could step 
in. But we cannot reorganize it now, and I believe the new 
authority will have its hands full to keep up with its job. 
It will have to run to keep up with this new industry, which 
is developing just as fast on the ground as it is in the air. 
So I changed my mind from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the new aeronautic authority as set up in the 
pending bill, 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield to my colleague from 
Colorado. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. The gentleman just stated that 
he had reached his independent conclusion in regard to this 
matter without outside assistance. Having known the gen- 
tleman for 40 years since we were both very young, I can 
state to the House the gentleman has always reached his 
own independent conclusions and opinions. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I thank my colleague. 
say that it has often gotten me into hot water. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, one matter to 
which much attention was directed in committee in this 
bill was the conditions with respect to hours, wages, and 
working conditions under which the air pilots operate. With 
the exception of perhaps one or two particulars, their in- 
terests have been finally pretty well safeguarded. I cannot 
understand why this interdepartmental committee, after 
working months on an aviation bill reported a bill which 
left out of consideration entirely the pilots, because they are 
the most important thing in aviation, but the interstate 
committee has pretty well covered the ground. 

In my opinion, the piloting of these great airplanes, which 
hurtle through the air at 200 miles an hour, loaded with 
human lives, is the most responsible, the most skillful, and 
the most dangerous occupation that mankind ever engaged 
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in. Nothing in the past history of the world, nor anything 
today is equivalent to the position of a pilot at the controls 
of one of these gigantic airplanes hurtling through the skies. 

They are the picked men of the country. These men 
must not only be perfect mentally and physically, but the 
art of flying a plane must be born in them. It is a pro- 
fession in which many are called but few chosen. Those 
men ought to be as free from worry or concern about their 
economic condition or future as it is humanly or legisla- 
tively possible to accomplish. If there is anything we can 
put in the legislation that will keep worry from the air 
Pilots, it ought to be done. 

Their labor rights are protected by preserving to them the 
benefits of section 13 of the existing aviation law, plus a 
decision of the National Labor Board known as Decision 
No. 83, which deals with hours, wages, and working condi- 
tions. That decision itself is preserved in this bill. But 
there has been an exemption worked into the bill that is 
not satisfactory and I hope to see it removed from the bill. 

In paragraph (a), section 402, page 137, title IV, Air Car- 
rier Economic Regulations, dealing with the pilots, their 
working conditions, wages, and hours, there is an exemption 
which exempts from the bill and exempts from the regula- 
tions certain undefined air lines which, due to the limited 
character of their operations may suffer an undue burden if 
they are required to comply with these labor regulations. 
They say it might interfere with the feeder lines or the 
smaller lines if they were forced to comply with the re- 
quirements of the larger lines as to wages. There is where 
the rub is. The provision governing hours will be preserved, 
but the wages and working conditions of the pilots will be 
taken from under the protection of this act if the Commis- 
sion finds that, due to the limited character of the air car- 
riers’ operations, it may place an undue burden upon them. 
This is supposed to be for the benefit of small feeder lines. 
The pilots point out that all air lines are in a sense feeder 
lines. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. LEA. The gentleman, of course, recognizes this ex- 
emption operates only with the approval of the authority. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes, I understand that, but 
the pilots claim and, I believe with them, that will open up 
& vast conjectural field, and I cannot for the life of me, 
and could not on the committee, see the need of experi- 
menting in this legislation with the labor conditions of the 
pilots. The situation ought to be maintained as it is now, 
and the proviso exempting these conjectural air lines, what- 
ever they are, ought to be stricken from the bill. The bill 
does not affect intrastate flying, and does not affect inde- 
pendent flying, but affects only scheduled commercial lines 
and air-mail lines in interstate commerce. If they cannot 
comply with the labor provisions of this bill they ought to 
turn the job over to someone who can. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the amendments proposed by 
the pilots may get before the committee for information when 
the bill comes up for amendment, I shall explain them, three 
in number, briefly. 

The provision exempting certain air carriers from the labor 
provisions of the law is to be found on page 137 of the bill, 
section 401, paragraph (o). Near the end of the paragraph, 
beginning on line 13, there is a proviso which reads as 
follows: 


Provided, That nothing in this subsection shall be deemed to 
authorize the Authority to exempt any air carrier or class of air 
carrier from any requirement of this title or any provision thereof, 
or any rule, regulation, term, condition, or limitation prescribed 
thereunder, which provides for maximum flying hours for pilots or 
copilots. 


The pilots asked that that proviso be stricken and the fol- 
lowing inserted in lieu thereof: 


Provided, That there shall be no exemptions from paragraph (2) 
of section 402 of this title for carriers engaged in scheduled air 
transportation or in the transportation of mail by aircraft. 
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Paragraph (n), referred to, it may be noted, is the labor 
provision of the bill. 

It will be seen that the amendment asked for by the pilots 
affects only air carriers working on regular schedules or car- 
rying the mail. Aside from these two branches of air service, 
carriers will be free to name their own conditions of employ- 
ment as far as they may be able. 

The next amendment, suggested by the pilots, is on page 
184, section 608, to strike out paragraph (b), entitled “Exemp- 
tions.” This paragraph exempts foreign aircraft and airmen 
from provisions which make it unlawful to operate aircraft 
for which there is not a certificate of airworthiness, or to 
serve as an airman without a certificate of authority, or to 
employ an airman who has not a certificate of authority. 

The third amendment of the pilots proposes to strike out 
title 7, section 701, beginning on page 184, for the appoint- 
ment of a director of safety and insert in lieu thereof the 
original provisions of the bill setting up an air safety board 
of three members. Since this amendment is in the original 
bill, beginning on page 71 of the bill before you and ending 
on page 74, I will not include it here. 

It provides for a safety board of three members; one, an 
expert in design, construction, and so forth, of aircraft and 
all equipment; one an expert in communications equipment 
and facilities; and one a licensed air pilot. 

Mr. Chairman, I also submit the air pilots’ objections to the 
foregoing features of the bill and their suggestions as to 
why the bill should be amended in these particulars, 


EXPLANATION OF PILOTS’ OBJECTIONS To LEA BILL AND SUGGESTED 
AMENDMENTS 


OBJECTION TO THE EXEMPTION SECTION ON PAGE 137 


The labor provisions in the Lea bill on pages 135 and 136 would 
be fairly satisfactory were it not for the unsatisfactory exemption 
section that appears on page 137. We respectfully invite your 
attention to the underlined parts of this provision, namely, the 
words “limited character” and “undue burden.” The question is 
just what kind of operation can be defined as being of a limited 
character, and what do the words “undue burden,” as used in this 
section, actually mean? 

The pilots are of the opinion that if this exemption section is left 
as written it will result in much confusion and endless trouble 
when the time arrives for the authority to actually define what the 
words “limited character” and “undue burden” really mean. In 
other words, it is not clean-cut in its effects and is bound to cause 
much trouble if and when this bill actually becomes law. 

The line pilots wish to make it very clear that they are not 
interested in regulating the minimum wages and maximum fiying 
hours of miscellaneous commercial flying activities such as local 
operators, taxi service, sightseeing, and air photography, and all 
that sort of nonscheduled operations. The pilots feel, however, 
that carriers engaged in scheduled air transportation or in the 
transportation of mail by aircraft should be compelled to comply 
with the labor provisions on pages 135 and 136 without exception, 
it be remembered that the air-line pilots are now protected as 
to um wages and maximum hours by reason of section 13 
in the present air-mail law, H. R. 6511. 

To accomplish this the pilots suggest that lines 13 to 18 be struck 
out and the following substituted: That there shall be 
no exemptions from paragraph (n) of section 402 of this title for 
carriers engaged in scheduled air transportation or in the transpor- 
tation of mail by aircraft,” 

i OBJECTION TO THE EXEMPTION SECTION ON PAGE 184 
` Section 608, paragraph (b), entitled “Exemptions,” on page 184, 
should be struck out of the bill completely because there is no good 
reason. why foreign operations should not be subject to the same 
prohibitions as domestic operations. 
OBJECTION TO SAFETY DIVISION ON PAGES 184-187 

The air-line pilots have suggested an air safety board, which 
was originally in the Lea bill but was struck out and replaced by 
title VII, safety division, on pages 184-187. The pilots strenuously 
object to this one-man safety division as being inadequate to cope 
with the most important factor in air transportation today, which 
is increasing the safety of the air-traveling public. 

. The main point raised against the pilots’ air safety proposal was 
the cost. A three-man safety board, made up of two engineers 
one old experienced pilot at $7,500 per annum each will mean 
a total outlay of only $22,500 a year. This is a cheap price to 
pay for air safety when it is considered that one crash costs be- 
$150,000 and $200,000, to say nothing of the terrible loss of 
human life. Air crashes on the air lines have cost millions, the 
major portion of which has come out of the United States Treasury 
because it is a subsidized industry. 

In regard to the cost factor, we call your attention to the sal- 
aries provided for other personnel, including three members of the 
authority and one administrator, which amounts to four positions 
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at $10,000 each. In addition, provisions are made for the employ- 
ment of a general counsel and chief engineer at a salary of $9,000 
each, and there is further provided a salary of $7,500 for the Secre- 
tary of the authority and the director of each division. If econ- 
omy is to be effected, the pilots in the first place see no reason why 
there should be a general counsel and chief engineer employed at 
$9,000 per year. These people should be appointed by the au- 
thority if and when need for such persons becomes evident. 

The pilots feel that air safety in the Lea bill has been given a 
position of secondary importance because this very important po- 
sition is given to a man who draws less salary than even the 
secretary of the authority and the directors of each division. His 
salary is fixed at $6,000. The provision for a safety director should 
not be left in the bill. The pilots feel that the position of safety 
director will not be independent, as seems to be the intent of the 
Lea bill, because there is no definite term of office and there is 
very little doubt but what this position will change with each 
administration, which makes it political. 

Another fault that is prevalent in this safety division section is 
that the safety director is not and does not study safety with 
the view to preventing accidents, but, instead, all he has the power 
to do is investigate accidents when they occur. The safety board 
that the pilots are proposing can be made up of either three or 
five members. The duty of the air safety board will be not only 
to investigate accidents but to constantly conduct studies and re- 
search for the prime purpose of preventing accidents. In other 
words, the pilots feel that the time has arrived to stop feeling 
sorry about all the terrible accidents we have been having and to 
do something concrete to stop them—foresight instead of hind- 
sight. The air safety board proposal is the answer of the men 
behind the controls of our airlines as to what should be done to 
increase air safety. The underlined and basic fundamentals that 
the pilots had in mind when they suggested the air safety board 
set-up was to first concentrate responsibility of safety in one 
place and, second, to concentrate the responsibility for safety 
in a board which has definite terms of office and not one political 
appointee. 

It was the pilots’ idea that the safety board should be made up 
of experts from the technical, engineering, and theoretical side, as 
well as a thoroughly experienced air-line pilot employed fi 
regularly on an air line at the time of appointment to 
the practical side and that this board should have noting whatever 
to do but to concern itself with the question, Is it safe? (Please 
note the pilots’ suggested safety board amendment.) 

Practically everything in the industry depends on safety. The 
American public is ready to take to the air, but many of them are 
not yet sure that the air lines are as safe as they might be. 
Safety is the keystone of the entire situation. If proper safety 
legislation is enacted, the industry will go forward financially and 
in all other ways. If improper safety legislation is enacted the 
industry will continue to founder in a maze of uncertainties that 
can be totaled up in the public’s lack of confidence in the 2 
of air travel. Once that confidence is attained and proper ; 
regulation is provided for, the result will be that nothing can stop 
the advancement of air transportation because air travel will be 
made safer and they will get the business that they are losing today 
because of fear. 

The pilots suggest that beginning on page 184, line 15, every- 
thing should be struck out down to and including line 6_on 
187 and insert in lieu thereof the air safety board provisions 


are proposing. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK]. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
$ SINGLE CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY NECESSARY 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I believe that almost 
everybody in the House is in favor of a single civil aero- 
nautics authority. I will not review the facts that were 
brought out by the able chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Lea] because he has covered the subject fully. 

It has been long evident in the United States of America 
that there should be a single authority for aviation. This 
bill is intended for the fostering, regulation, and safety of 
aviation, which is extremely necessary. At this period in our 
aviation history we are about at the stage we were 20 years 
ago with the automobiles when they began to develop and 
new trafic problems arose, and the old horse-and-buggy- 
minded men of the time were being literaly shoved aside by 
automobiles produced by the expanding motor industry. 
Since that time we have gone on to where we have 30,000,- 
000 automobiles in the United States. 

At the present time we have only 15,000 airplanes. If we 
increase this number by 1 percent or one-half of 1 percent 
the gain in aviation will be simply enormous, 
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AVIATION SHOULD BE DEVELOPED FROM BOTH MILITARY AND CIVIL 
VIEWPOINT 

I believe we should develop aviation from the civil and 
military basis. Furthermore, I believe the United States 
Government should foster aviation by trying to purchase, 
and promoting the purchase of air fields all over the United 
States. 

I do not know the exact figures, but I would say we ought 
to purchase literally hundreds of fields all over the United 
States, and this should be done for civil aviation. Of 
course, at the same time it would be done for the purpose of 
having the fields available in case of war, if we ever get into 
a war, which I hope to God we will not. 

The natural tendency in aviation ought to be to build one 
Single civil aeronautics authority and one single military 
aeronautics authority. That way, the two groups would co- 
operate more easily and effiectually. 

EDUCATION FEATURES FOR AVIATION NOT STRONG ENOUGH 

One of the provisions of this bill which I do not believe 
is strong enough is the section concerning the promotion of 
aviation education. If aviation increases as I believe it will 
and as it inevitably will, no matter what anybody thinks, we 
must have at least 100,000 first-class pilots in this country. 

This goal can be reached only by a well-founded plan of 
both civil and military education. 

If we create a single civil aeronautics authority it should 
constantly cooperate with the military authorities. The 
heavy civil transport planes that are built should be so 
constructed that they could immediately be placed in mili- 
tary service in case of war. At the present time the Army 
has bombers, pursuit planes, and various other types of mili- 
tary planes, but of the large planes we are going to foster by 
this bill the Army has either none at all or very few. The 
cooperation between the civil aeronautics authority and the 
military aeronautics authority should be followed, then, not 
only for purposes of education, but in order that the civil 
planes can be put into military service in case of war. 

MAVERICK BILL FOR CREATION OF UNITED STATES AERONAUTICAL 

, ACADEMY 

I have introduced a bill for the creation of an aeronau- 
tical academy. Such a bill never has been introduced before. 
I do not know why it has never been thought of before, 
because everybody to whom I have talked says; “That seems 
to me to be a very good idea.” 

Anyhow, if we establish the United States aeronautical 
academy it ought to be established-on the same basis as the 
Military and Naval Academies. After a man goes 4 years 
to West Point he enters the aviation training school and 
spends the next 2 years in learning aviation. He may be 
a young man of 25 years of age. 

- But if we establish this aeronautical academy, he could go 
to the aviation training school in his junior year instead of 
waiting until he graduated from one of the service academies, 
or possibly, he could go to the aeronautical academy direct. 

My idea is that if we establish this aeronautical academy, 
eventually a young man will go there when he is 17 or 18 
years of age. Now, the academy section is only one of the 
provisions of this bill of mine; but in order that we may have 
aviation education in this country on a wide scale, it provides 
that we foster aviation education in the land-grant, that is, 
mostly the agricultural and mechanical colleges of the United 
States, in R. O. T, C. units, just on the same basis as the 
artillery, the cavalry, and the infantry. 

I know of a particular school of which I am an alumnus— 
or rather, a school I attended, anyhow—that has a cavalry 
unit. It is a beautiful unit, one of the finest units in the 
United States. Large sums are spent in the various mili- 
tary schools to train men to ride horses, 

It looks pretty. 

But why shouldn’t we treat aviation just as we treat the 
artillery or the cavalry? Why not spend at least as much 
money on aviation teaching in our colleges as on cavalry or 
artillery? . 
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ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND TRAINED PILOTS NECESSARY—GET THEM 
THROUGH OUR COLLEGES 

We have in this country today 100,000 Reserve officers 
who have come out of our land-grant colleges and most of 
them are in the line. If we could pick out among the land- 
grant colleges of America 40 or 50 colleges, or if we could 
start with 10 colleges and let each have 1 aviation unit, we 
could send to them 4 or 5 airplanes, 2 or 3 officers and 4 or 
5 enlisted men. Then in that particular college they would 
have aviation training, let us say, for from 25 to 100 picked 
cadets who have passed the necessary physical and mental 
tests. 

In this way we could educate in the United States of 
America anywhere from 3,000 to 10,000 boys a year to fly. 
Eventually we could build up to 100,000 trained pilots, which 
this country ought to have. 


NATIONAL GUARD AVIATION UNITS 


The third provision of my bill concerns National Guard 
aviation units. We have a few National Guard aviation 
units at the present time, but there are not nearly enough. 

I have nothing against the Cavalry or the Artillery or the 
Infantry, of which I was a part during the war, but if we 
look at aviation and its possible development it is apparent 
that it is absolutely necessary that we take our National 
Guard and bring it up to the minute. It should be a modern 
fighting unit, balanced with all branches of the service. 
Aviation should be included. We ought to consider that 
just as soon as we can. j 

THE RESERVE CORPS FOR AVIATION 

The fourth thing, which I have more or less mentioned 
already, is that I would like to see in this country—and this 
is provided in the bill which I have introduced—the estab- 
lishment of a Reserve Corps for aviation officers, composed 
of young men who have no intention whatever of becoming 
Regular Army officers. 

There are lots of young men in this country who do not 
want to go into the Army, who make a living in business 
or the professions, and I believe they are men who should 
have the opportunity of being Reserve officers if they care 
to for their pleasure in peace and the country’s necessity 
in war. 

WE MUST BE PROGRESSIVE IN AVIATION 

I merely wanted to present my views on a particular bill 
which I have introduced on military education. I believe 
this civil-aeronautics bill is a good one, because it looks to 
the organization, and, I might say, the reorganization, of 
aviation in this country. And eventually, if we have the 
military and the civil branches we can really say we are 
progressive and that we are providing for the commercial 
and military necessities of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Harter] such time as he may desire to use. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Chairman, I think all of us have 
listened with a great deal of interest to the scholarly expla- 
nation of this bill by the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. We know that under 
the system here that as individual Members of the House we 
cannot give the time and attention to study all of the impor- 
tant measures that are presented to the House. Those of us 
who are friends of aviation are very much interested in this 
bill and in its provisions. We are hopeful it will accomplish 
much for aviation and that it will well serve the purpose for 
which it is intended, 

I rise because we are going to celebrate very shortly 
national air-mail week, the twentieth anniversary of the 
inaugural of air-mail service in this country. One of the 
legislative pioneers in this body was a man who served in 
Congress from the Fourteenth District of Ohio, from 1908 to 
1914. He later became our World War Ambassador to 
France, I refer to the late Hon. William Graves Sharp, of 
Elyria, Ohio, It was Mr, Sharp who had a most prophetic 
vision with reference to aviation and air mail. It was he 
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who introduced the first Air Mail Act in the Congress of the 
United States, and when we are considering this bill for the 
regulation of civil aviation and civil aeronautics it is only 
fitting that we pay a tribute to that great American, William 
Graves Sharp. [Applause.] 

The bill under debate makes us realize how important is 
air transportation and what tremendous strides we have 
made in aviation in our generation. Great planes operate 
the length and breadth of our land. They convey passen- 
gers, mail, and express from one coast to the other with 
incredible speed. The commercial aviation of the United 
States far exceeds in safety, in mail flown, passengers and 
merchandise carried, that of any other country. Our mili- 
tary planes, while not as numerous as those of some of the 
leading nations of Europe are the equal if not the superior of 
other military planes in speed and performance. Our great 


bombers are unsurpassed and have demonstrated their tre- 


mendous possibilities in the recent South American flight. 

We are to celebrate during the week of May 15 the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the inauguration of the air mail. This 
will bring home to many of our people the importance of air- 
mail transportation and what has been accomplished in the 
past 20 years since its inception. While air-mail transporta- 
tion began on May 15, 1918, during the period of the next 
1344 months ending on June 30, 1919, the mail was flown a 
total of about 176,000 miles over routes which included in the 
beginning only the Washington-New York trip and later the 
first leg of the transcontinental service, the Cleveland-Chi- 
cago flight, which was the second regularly scheduled air 
mail flight established in the United States. These two 
routes covered some 530 miles. It is interesting to note that 
10 years later mail was being flown over routes totaling 
10,932 miles and that during the year 1928 over 5,500,000 
miles of Mail Service were actually flown and more than 
1,800,000 pounds of mail carried. During 1937, the last year 
for which figures are available, length of domestic air mail 
routes totaled 29,622 miles while nearly 40,000,000 miles of 
air mail was actually flown, which consisted of over nineteen 
and one-half million pounds of mail. The air-mail letter 
paid 24 cents per ounce in 1918 and since July 1, 1934, the 
rate has been 6 cents an ounce. Such is a brief résumé of 
the progress of air-mail transportation in this country. 

So I speak to you briefly in commemoration of one who 
was a legislative pioneer in matters of aviation and in the 
desire to have the Post Office Department transport mail 
by air. This was the late the Honorable William Graves 
Sharp, of Elyria, Ohio. Elyria is one of the truly fine cities 
of my native State and a delightful community included in 
the congressional district I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Sharp was a native of Ohio and like many men of 
his generation made a most enviable place for himself 
despite stern obstacles which he had to overcome in early 
life. The early and untimely death of Ambassador Sharp’s 
father caused him to be raised in Elyria by. his grand- 
parents. He early resolved to secure an education no matter 
at what cost, and while attending high school, worked in a 
manufacturing plant of Elyria, so that he might earn suffi- 
cient money to pay his way through law school. He was a 
most studious youth and the story is still told in his home 
community that during his school days he was frequently 
seen coming out of the public library with more books under 
his arm than any other youth of his day. 

Mr. Sharp after graduation from the law school of the 
University of Michigan devoted himself to the practice of 
law and accumulated considerable wealth through partici- 
pation in various enterprises. He served a term as prose- 
cuting attorney of his county and always took an active part 
in the affairs of the Democratic Party in his section of 
Ohio. He became greatly interested in aviation after his 
election to Congress and we find him making an address 
during the Sixty-second Congress in 1912. His remarks 
might be termed uncanny in their prophecy. He discussed 
at some length our problems of national defense and how 
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the development and invention of aircraft would affect the 
Nation. Mr. Sharp in this speech made in 1912 informed 
his colleagues that because of the development of aerial 
navigation our geographical location, with thousands of miles 
of ocean separating us on each shore from Europe and Asia, 
no longer meant immunity from attack. He foretold the 
coming of the airplane carrier with its complement of 
speedy bombers that might be sped on their flights of de- 
struction against American cities from miles out at sea. 
But we are particularly interested not only from the stand- 
point of national defense but because of Mr. Sharp’s zeal 
and his efforts to establish air-mail service in the United 
States. 

During 1912 while the Post Office appropriation bill for 
the ensuing fiscal year was under debate and consideration 
he offered an amendment appropriating $50,000 for carrying 
the mail by airplane. The amendment was ruled out. This 
is the language in which he referred to this amendment: 

I think some of my friends were too kindly disposed toward me, 
too magnanimous to smile at some of my statements fa the 
measure. But it is coming. The questions relating to navigation 
of the air are going to engage the attention and call for regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Department and the Post Office Depart- 


ment just as the transportation problems involving the carrying of 
freight and mail by water and rail are to be met. 


I submit that such language might be used in the discus- 
sion of the bill under consideration today. 

Mr, Sharp followed up this early and significant address 
to the House of Representatives by introducing on April 21, 
1913, the first bill authorizing the carrying of mail by air- 
plane. This was known as H. R. 3393 of the Sixty-third 
Congress, first session, and while the Sharp bill received 
favorable consideration of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads of the House of Representatives, the measure 
was defeated after a period of unsympathetic debate on the 
floor of the House. 

While more than 5 years elapsed after the introduction of 
the Sharp bill before the inaugural of the regular air-mail 
service, anyone who will take the time to read Mr. Sharp’s 
speeches and his comments made in House debate during 
1912 and 1913 will realize how deeply he was interested in 
all phases of aviation, in meteorology and in astrology. One 
has but to read to know that he gave close thought, study, 
and attention to the science of aerial navigation, that he 
was thoroughly convinced that it was practical and that its 
development was but a question of time. 

I take this opportunity of paying tribute to a great pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, a man of high character, one of great 
devotion to the public welfare, and one who contributed much 
to his community, his State, and the Nation. There are still 
living in his home city contemporaries of Ambassador Sharp 
who wish to honor him for his devotion to aviation. They 
are Judge A. R. Webber, of Elyria, Ohio, a former Member 
of this House, and Mr. Frank Smythe, president of the Thew 
Shovel Co., who have prepared a memorial resolution as 
follows: 

Whereas the late Honorable William Graves Sharp, a son of Ohio, 
and a resident of the city of Elyria and Lorain County, ably repre- 
sented the Fourteenth Congressional District of Ohio from the year 
1908 until his appointment in 1914 as Ambassador to France; and 

Whereas the Honorable William G. Sharp, with prophetic vision, 
introduced, on April 21, 1918, the first bill in Congress ever pre- 
sented, and providing for the carrying of mail by airplane; and 

Whereas air-mail service now reaches every part of the Nation 
and has been extended to lands across the sea: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That to the memory of the Honorable William G. Sharp, 
Congress hereby pays the belated tribute and honor of having of- 
fered and supported the first bill ever introduced in the of 
the United States providing for air-mail service and that recogni- 
tion also be given for the great and distinguished service rendered 
as our wartime Ambassador to ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this memorial and these resolutions be 
upon the Journals of both the House and Senate, that they be 
pintoa in CONGRESSIONAL Recorps, and that copies be furnished 

the various news service, and as a further tribute, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives send a suitable 
wreath to be placed on the tomb of Mr. Sharp during the week in 


which communities throughout the Nation will celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of air mail, 


ee 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. RAYBURN] having assumed the chair, Mr. GRIS- 
wol, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that the committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9738) to create a Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, to provide for the regulation of civil 
aeronautics, and for other purposes, had come to no- resolu- 
tion thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend the remarks I made on the aviation bill 
a while ago and include therein a letter from the Air Mail 
Pilots Association, addressed to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Crosser], with regard to an amendment they propose 
to the legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order 


of the House the gentleman from Texas [Mr.. Patman] is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 

ANSWER TO MR. SNELL, MINORITY LEADER, ON CONTROL OF 

CORPORATE WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on February 17, 1938, the 
distinguished minority leader, Mr. Srenu, criticized a speech 
that I made a few days before in which I attempted to show 
that a few large banks controlled by a few people were con- 
trolling the corporate wealth of this Nation. I discussed 
a chart which disclosed that 24 of the 16,000 banks in 
this country actually own 31 percent of the total resources 
of all the banks in the country. This chart also disclosed 
that the directors in these 24 banks interlocked with the 
directors in the 175 industrial, utility, and railroad corpora- 
tions that own 58 percent of the corporate wealth of the 
entire Nation. Mr. SNELL took issue with me by claiming 
that the amount of control is not so important, that the 
ownership of the stock is the main thing, and he suggested 
to me that this stock was widely owned by people all over 
the Nation, and in his statement he inserted a list of names 
of 24 large corporations, stating the number of stockholders 
of each corporation and the number of stockholders owning 
100 shares or less. This statement also discloses the aver- 
age number of employees of each of these corporations. 
He did that in an effort to show that there was wide dis- 
tribution among the stockholders throughout the country, 
and the large number of employees working for these differ- 
ent concerns. 

SNELL STATEMENT DOES NOT GO FAR ENOUGH 

I have reviewed this information and I am sure he did not 
intend to present this as a complete list of the people who 
may be affected by the activities of these corporations. If 
by this tabulation Mr. SNELL merely wishes to emphasize a 
point I have always made, namely, that a large number of 
small investors have invested their savings in these corpora- 
tions; that the economic existence of a large number of 
employees is dependent upon these corporations; that both 
of these groups are affected by the policies of the few who 
control them, then I have no disagreement except that he 
does not go far enough in his statement. If Mr. SNELL in- 
tends this tabulation to be an answer to my previous state- 
ments on the subject of concentration and control of cor- 
porate wealth, then he again fails to tell the whole story. 

The people who are affected by these large corporations 
are substantially more in number than just the stockholders 
and employees. In this connection I think it would be safe 
to say that a large majority of the 128,000,000 people in this 
country are affected directly or indirectly because of the fre- 
quent contacts they have with these large corporations. For 
instance, the largest company in the group, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co—extending practically over 
the entire country—in the conduct of its business influences 


every day in some way a large majority of the people in 
this country. The employees of all these corporations depend 
directly on income derived from them for their livelihood, 
and small businessmen and others are also dependent on 
this income for their economic well-being. 

WHO ACTUALLY CONTROLS THESE CORPORATIONS? 

There is another group, however, that Mr. SNELL did not 
refer to who may also be affected by anything that affects 
big business and that is the group composed of the officers, 
directors, banks, and other financial interests who control 
or are in a position to control these corporations. Tbis 
group, by such control], is in a position to influence in a 
large measure the economic welfare of the thousands of 
employees and the investments of the numerous small stock- 
holders: It is because of this control and the abuses that 
have taken place under it that the people of this country, 
through the administration, have become increasingly de- 
termined to find out how these large units of wealth are 
controlled by such a few, and for what purpose and for whose 
benefit this control is being used. And it is because the in- 
fluence of these large corporations is so widespread and 
affects so many people that the question of their control has 
become increasingly important. 

In many of our larger corporations the separation between 
ownership and control has become almost complete. These 
large numbers of stockholders; most of them small investors, 
have their money in these corporations and are the réal 
owners, but the control of these corporations is in the hands 
of a few who have comparatively little invested in them, but 
who have the many benefits that flow from control. 

LARGEST STOCKHOLDER OF LARGEST CORPORATION ONLY SIX-TENTHS OF 
1 PERCENT 

In the case of American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
separation of ownership and control has become so complete 
that not even a substantial minority interest exists. The 
largest stockholder is the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
which owns about six-tenths of 1 percent of the outstanding 
common stock, 

As a general rule in these major corporations ownership, 
as represented by the many small stockholders, is so widely 
scattered that working control can be maintained by a few 
with a small concentrated minority interest. In other cases 
there is not even a minority control, but control rests entirely 
with the management. In these cases the separation of 
ownership from control has taken place and a large body of 
security holders has been created, such security holders 
exercising virtually no control over the wealth which they or 
their predecessors in interest have contributed to the 
enterprise. 

SMALL STOCKHOLDERS DO NOT CONTROL 

While Mr. SNELL states that he does not realize that the 
control of these corporations is in a comparatively few hands, 
I am sure that he is not prepared to advance the idea that 
these corporations are controlled by the small stockholders. 
On the subject of concentration and control of wealth I 
wish to refer Mr. SNELL to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 16, 1937, pages 7627 to 7635, in which I discussed the 
major American corporations and the community of in- 
terests between these corporations and the 24 largest banks 
in the country. In this study I included the larger companies 
presented in Mr. SxELL's tabulation. Had the study been 
expanded to include smaller companies, it would have in- 
cluded others on his list. 

COLUMNS ADDED TO MR. SNELL’S LIST 

By taking the statement presented by Mr. SNELL showing 
these 24 companies and by adding a few more columns I 
find some very interesting points brought out on the sub- 
ject of control or potential control. This is the type of in- 
formation Mr. SNELL apparently omitted or overlooked but 
which I think should be discussed in order that the whole 
story be told. 

In regard to the first company on this list, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., I think Mr. SNELL would hardly deny 
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that the banking groups represented on the board of direc- 
tors have much more to say about the control of this com- 
pany than the 606,210 small stockholders who are so widely 
scattered that it would be impossible for them to make any 
concerted effort toward assuming control. Certainly the 
small group controlling this company has much more to say 


WHO CONTROLS POLICIES OF GENERAL MOTORS? 

I do not think that Mr. SNELL would deny that the Du 
Ponts and J. P. Morgan & Co. because of their control have 
a great deal more to say about the policies of General Motors 
a eae nee eet Se 200000 et 

I am wondering whether Mr. SNELL would contend 
that the 96,106 small stockholders and the 49,424 employees 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey control this company 
or whether this rests with the Rockefeller interests and the 
Chase National Bank? And in connection with the last com- 


see fit for the benefit of Barbara Hutton and others or the 
74.000 employees? 
Therefore, if Mr. SNELL is really interested in the welfare 


I have here a statement which shows the names of each 
one of these corporations that Mr. SNELL named, and the 
stockholders of record and those owning 100 shares or less, 
and the average number of employees. This information 
in the first three columns was furnished by Mr. SNELL. The 
next two columns I myself furnished. That is the total 
number of directors in each one of these companies, and 
the directors in each company having bank connections, and 
the next column shows the names of the banking connec- 
tions and the next column the names of the banks that 
underwrite the securities. 

COMPANIES CONTACTED 

I also took it upon myself to contact these different com- 
panies and ask them if they would furnish me the number 
of stockholders and the amount of outstanding stock both 
common and preferred, and the location of this stock, that 
is, the residence of the people owning the stock, by States and 
in foreign countries. 

Nineteen of these companies very promptly complied with 
my request and were glad to do it, because I am sure they 
wanted us to know that their stock was widely distributed. 
At least they did not object to giving the information. These 
companies are as follows: 

. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
General Motors Corporation. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

United Gas Improvement Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
North American Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

10. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
11. Armour & Co. 

12. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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13. National Dairy Products Corporation. 

14. Commonwealth Edison Co. 

15. American Water Works & Electric Co, 

16..New York Central Railroad. 

17. American Tobacco Co. 

18. Swift & Co. 

19. Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. 

COMPANIES THAT DID NOT COMPLY 

Two companies, the Bethlehem Steel Spe e and 
Mortgomery Ward, did not reply. Three companies, includ- 
ing Niagara Hudson Power Co., said they were preparing the 
information; that they did not have it now but would fur- 
nish it later. Woolworth & Co. said they did not have the 
information broken down the way we wanted it, therefore 
they could not furnish it. That is the company with which 
Barbara Hutton’s name is connected. Barbara Hutton mar- 
ried a foreign prince. Six weeks after she became of age 
and received the Woolworth fortune she gave the prince 
$3,000,000. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation gave some information, but I 
told them to hold the request in abeyance because they 
claimed it would be expensive to furnish the information, 
and I did not want unduly to cause them expense by asking 
them to furnish information they could not furnish con- 
veniently. If it becomes material, I shall endeavor to obtain 
the information from these five companies in another way. 

COMPANIES THAT DID COMPLY 

So, of the 24 companies, 19 furnished the information. I 
have the information here. For the information of the 
Members of the House, I may say that never before has this 
type of information been disclosed from any official source. 
You cannot obtain this information from any Government 
department. The Securities and Exchange Commission does 
not have this type of information. It is most interesting in- 
formation. Take, for instance, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. They have listed the number of stockholders 
in each State and the number of shares and the par value. 
It is broken down according to States. Information with 
respect to the other companies is broken down in the same 
way. In view of the tremendous interest, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have the privilege of revising 
and extending my remarks and including therein not only 
the statement to which I have referred, which gives the 
names of these 24 companies, showing the stockholders, em- 
ployees, directors, and banking connections, but that I may 
also include the stock-ownership list of the 19 companies 
which have furnished the information to me, showing the 
residence of all these stockholders by States, and certain 
letters accompanying the statements, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dorsey). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


A FEW MEN CONTROLLING A FEW BANKS CONTROL THE CORPORATE 
WEALTH OF THE NATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe the Members of the 
House will find this information to be of interest. I come 
back now to the point I attempted to make in the beginning— 
that a few men controlling a few banks control the corporate 
wealth of this Nation. This information cannot be disputed. 
Whether or not this stock is owned, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] contends, by a large number of people 
is immaterial; the point is that the control of other people's 
money, other people’s property, is in a few hands; and by 
exercise of this control these few men control our economic 
existence. [Applause,] 


Without ob- 
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The statements above referred to are as follows: 


List of 24 major American companies, showing stockholders, employees, and directors with banking connections 


Statement of Mr. Snell Poor's Register of Directors, 1938 
Securities under- 
Name of compan: Total Total Directors 
z = 88 8 number | having Names of banks having interlocking be sinensis 
holders of * bank co directorates i 
or less ployees tors 


$ ARER Telephone & Telegraph 640, 991 606, 210 275, 000 
0, 


2. General Motors Corporation 375, 000 330, 000 200, 000 
3. Pennsylvania Railroad. -.-........- 217, 000 188, 000 122, 900 
4, United Gas Improvement Co 125, 084 102, 000 
5. Niagara Hudson Power Corporation. 122, 157 65, 000 11, 392 
6. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 120, 630 96, 106 4, 
7. North American Co 117, 853 100, 175 19, 
8. od Motor Car Co.. 107, 800 99, 600 15, 000 
9. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine 107, 380 87, 992 35, 547 
10. Ourtise-W ht Corporation 105, 000 85, 000 5,83 
11. Pacific Gas & Electric Co 93, 603 77,499 12, 
12. Standard Oil Co Undiana) 91, 904 76, 968 18, 941 
14. Bethichem Steal Corporation 7st | æi] Se 002 
4. Bethlehem ‘orporation. ; 
15. Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 72, 670 65, 460 51, 899 


16. e Dairy Products Corpora- 70, 453 63, 882 37, 200 


17. Commonwealth Edison Oo 69, 482 61, 244 10, 065 
18. American Water Works & Electric 64, 000 50, 000 11, 000 
10. Now York Central R. R. 61,020 52, 230 96, 186 
E Corinc.| seist| saz | 46000 
2. Swift & CO. 57, 760 47, 527 63, 050 
23. Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 54, 631 43, 639 15, 372 
24. eee eee 83,612 45, 000 74, 000 


1 New York unless otherwise specified. 


Distribution of stockholders and shares of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Dec. 15, 1937 


Par value 

30, 532 $3, 053, 200 

17, 736 1,773, 600 

19, 644 1, 964, 400 

1, 061, 889 106, 188, 900 

173, 086 17, 308, 600 

gaada | 8 434,600 

250, 808 25, 080, 800 

128, 880 12, 888, 000 

113, 990 11, 399, 000 

11, 363 1, 136, 300 
1,049,862 | 104. 986, 200 

70, 983 7, 098, 300 

105, 944 10, 504, 400 

52, 025 5, 202, 500 

135, 214 13, 521, 400 

48, 986 4, 898, 600 

it set | 18 458, 400 

3, 509,368 | 356, 936, 800 

196, 888 19, 688, 800 

6, 300 115, 822 11, 582, 200 
1, 104 17, 617 1, 761, 700 
15, 995 370, 370 37, 037, 000 
1, 424 27,052 2, 705, 200 
3, 334 59, 879 5, 987, 900 
507 12, 188 1, 218, 800 
9, 689 239, 609 23, 960, 900 
41, 701 1, 021, 571 102, 157, 100 
669 13, 663 1, 366, 300 
119,878 | 4,712, 830 471, 283, 000 
2, 889 69, 112 6, 911, 200 
771 10, 523 1, 052, 300 
15, 269 351, 279 35, 127, 900 
2, 367 39, 343 3, 934, 300 
3, 076 49, 837 4, 983, 700 
4% „ | Segre 18 
1,518 25, 602 2, 560, 200 
545 10, 422 1, 042, 200 
3, 607 95, 902 9, 590, 200 
7, 431 181, 393 18, 139, 300 


— 8 a 


United States Continued 
Utah 


Chase National, Chemical Bank, First Na- Morgan Stan! & Oo., 
tional of Boston, Guaranty Trust, First Ine. z 
National Bank of New York. 

e . Morgan | J. P. Morgan & Co. 


& Co. . 
Philadelphia National, Continental. Ininois, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Union Mellon Natio 


Chase National, J. P. Morgan, Philadelphia | Drexel & Co, 


Na 
Marine Midland * National, Union | Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Trust of Pittsbu Ine 7 
New York Federal LE. . 
Bank of New York and Trust Co. Dillon, Read & Co. 
renon Bank of Detroit. 
National Do. 
Aimed Trust, 8 M Stanley & Co, 
ican $ organ y 4 
cisco Federal Reserve B: Inc. 
Continental Ilinois, Northern Trust of Chi- 
1 — oe Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
1 | Guaranty Trust Do. 
4 | Bankers Trust, New York Trust, National 
Bank of Detroit. 
— ðp— EA Lehman Bros. 


Continental Tllinois, Northern Trust, First | Halsey, Stuart & Co,, 
National of Chicago. Ine, 
Chemical Bank, Mellon National, Union | W. C. Langley & Co. 


—.— 5 Pittsburgh. 

5 y Trust, J organ & Co., Chase | Morgan Stanley & 
National, First National Boot Bank of New York. Co., Inc. 

6 | J. P. Morgan & Co., New York Trust, Gon- 

tinental Illinois, First National of 2 

1 Bene Trust and Savings, Drovers N of 

1 Guaranty Trust, Continental Illinois. Guaranty Co. 

1 Marine Midland Lehman Bros. 


2 Now dissolved. 


Distribution of stockholders and shares of American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., Dec. 15, 1937—Continued 


Total, United States possessions 
Total, United States and United States 


18, 169, 243 
517 81 5 


6, 924, 300 
51, 755, 100 


oe eee ee 
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List of common-stock holders, General Motors Corporation, as of Holders of capital stock and shares of the Pennsylvania R. R. Go, 
Dec. 31, 1937—Continued according to geographical location, Dec. 21. 1937—Continued 


— umber 
at stock | Number of 
holders 


Location 


Name of States 


042 „335 
2.760 500 941 
2 — 12 21, as 
7 
21,495 O41 51 799 
5, 680 70 1, 
1 88 wo 
12, 635, 508 
4, 213 252 
1.580 10, 038 
a 
947 
30, 044 522, 208 
29, 990 03 
3, 505 , 888 
707 30, 702 
* 3 5 The United Gas Improvement Co—Geographical distribution of 
1.201 56.800 stockholders as of Feb. 1, 1938 
170 7,566 Norx. -There is an unknown amount of duplication as between preferred- 
. nue g tock holder accounts, due to individual holders of both issues) ES 
11.816 
2 * 28 Preferred stock Common stock 
335 10, 542 
11.775 ir 853 Accounts Shares |Accounts| Shares 
—— 1, 503 85 — RES fen Se) | E 
41,819 | 2.224. 428 ; 
2.938 148,801 | Territorial United States 20,380 | 764,067 | 106,293 | 23, 052, 236 
South C. 993 33,650 United States territories.and possessions 5 219 73 4, 315 
z — im = Foreign 48 930 707 197, 813 
Teras 8, 215 218,428 222 Sihh tE E E 20,433 | 765,216 | 107,073 | 23,254, 643 
eTO] 1, 689 51, 181 | 
eens 4. 415 885 
Washin; 2,414 97, 800 
West V 2, 598 117, 580 
Wisconsin 6,377 , 565 | 
ep RES EOE E ATS VCE E TE Y. 349 14,359 s —— 
W D nse E 806 88, 770 2 942 
British Empire less Canada. 1, 305 649, 088 156, 296 
T 4,874 400, 923 19, 840 
A 207 9, 831 142, 137 
South America 105 6, 834 580, 767 
aan GIR 283,575 51, 835 
Other countries 134 6, 1 — 
VVV 362, 508 87 164, 481 
7 21, 930 
a ; | 3 it 
Holders of capital stock and shares of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
Kentucky. 14 60 572 
according to geographical location, Dec. 31, 1937 Taine: 3 ii 17 8 
3 — aoe 20, 762 
Number of] Shares aryland. 125, 470 
Location holders held Massachusetts 405 933 381, 133 
Michigan. 21 524 55, 117 
11 199 21, 408 
; 602 
216 10, 664 
137 6.031 *. e esc 
— ed 2 16 664 
3, 687 201, 010 1 on 
2 an i ze 
2.402 101, 841 i 1, 114, 25 
2, 162 108, 704 1.251 8 380. 805 
652 26, 042 ý „ 
452 20, 133 46 1 
— 1, 838 7i 83, 825 
6,039 392, 623 3 10 455 
8.70 73, 709 2 a 
— epee 15, 783 11, 169, 719 
660 23, 911 5 82 
392 18, 303 3 7, SAT 
1,600 75, 031 D $010 
3,965 149, 027 $ 
18,723 230 17 23 %0 
1 8 5 1 25 
642 53, 513 53 40206 
117 4.672 7 11.305 
1.721 114, 443 83 27 084 
129 5, 776 8 23.820 
ae * 2 1, 862 
2, 204 80,471 a 06, 087 
14, 918 sos; 266 082, 236 
89,251 | 3,354, 111 
25 a Sranparp Or Co., 
10, 985 311, 554 New York, March 4, 4938. 
144 7, 198 Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
301 13, 069 House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
82,907 | 4,898, 614 My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In Mr. Teagle's absence, I am very glad 
a peaa to comply with the request in your letter of March 3, 1938, to him 
54 1.925 regarding an analysis of our stockholder record. You a; iate, of 
413 22,114 | Course, that when we indicate the “residences” of our olders 
473 20,541 | we refer to the address as given us for record purposes by the stock- 


90 13,973 holders themselves, 


1938 


Analysis of registered addresses of stockholders of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) 


United States: 
Alabama. 


Sales 
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; institutions, corporations, and companies; 


trust companies, investment bankers, brokers, and dealers who hold 


our company’s stock have their addresses registered with us as in 


New York State. The following is an analysis of those particular 
categories (including other than New York State): 


above analyses are made from our records as of December 
31, 51857. I sincerely trust you will find the information helpful. 
Yours very truly, 
W. S. FARISH. 


Distribution of shares of pref and common stock of record of 
the North American Co. at the close of business on Mar. 2, 1938 
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Distribution of shares of preferred and common stock of eee of 
wa Co. at the close of business on Mar. 2, 1938— 
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Grand total — — 


1 Of this number 1,887 holders also held common stock. 
PACKARD MOTOR Car 


Detroit, Mich. March 4, 1938. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 1133 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of March 2 addressed to Alvin 
Macauley, president, was received during his absence. I am sure 
he would be pleased to give you the information requested. I am, 
therefore, enclosing a statement showing the number of stock- 
holders, and shares owned, in the various States of the Union and 
in foreign countries. 

If it would be of any further interest to you, out of 117,000 
stockholders, 82,000 hold 50 shares or less and 104,000 hold 100 
shares or less; 46,000 of our stockholders are women; 66,000 men; 
and the balance is made up of banks, trust companies, and joint 
ownerships. 

If there is any other information you desire, I would be very 
glad to furnish it. 
Respectfully, 
H. J, Perry, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Distribution of holdings in the various States of the United States 
and in foreign countries of Packard Motor Car Co. 


Location * Shares 
481 27, 442 
355 19, 235 
162 9, 449 
4, 555 590, 076 
381 27. 370 
2, 671 135, 231 
364 22, 207 
2, 063 180, 483 


Distribution of holdings in the various States of the United States 
and in foreign countries of Packard Motor Car Co.—Continued 
Location * Shares 
Georgia 10% e 
80 711 
7, 096 511, 418 
1, 307 210 
1, 071 66, 749 
teers 559 31, 603 
954 72,919 
656 45, 477 
1, 458 76, S41 
1, 664 0 
9,254 
12, 453 
1, 230 
371 
1,770 
264 
485 
45 
1, 273 
5, 024 
137 
18, 041 
1, 138 
129 
5,463 
451 
470 
16, 022 
819 
518 
293 
Dre bli 588 
iudi 1,231 105, 709 
74 4, 
819 45, 358 
1, 495 102, 112 
1, 036 51, 321 
1,015 79, 264 
097 128, 816 
Wyoming 104 5, 
Akaroa Territories and possessions.. 508 41, 194 
(8 SE ES CENE Bhs N N 1,374 98, 
England z 290 298, 465 
Miscellaneous, foreign 326 29, 700 
W lol URRA Mt R F 114,823 | 14, 999, 900 
| — 
Summary 
States and District of Columbia. 112, 325 | 14, 534, 459 
American Territories and possessi 508 41, 194 
Foreign countries. 1, 990 424, 24 
|| aaa Beaten sate aA ᷣ ͤ EA sass 114,823 | 14, 999, 900 


aie of stockholders, by geographical location, of the Socony- 
i Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., as of Feb. 21, 1938 


Names Shares 


191 9, 300 
151 8, 527 
199 15, 138 
5, 551 1,014, 167 
507 57, 114 
2, 882 452, 618 
197 142, 005 
900 104, 366 
858 163, 514 
400 23, 246 
51 2, 556 
856 67, 180 
4, 561 477, 630 
688 33, 765 
834 163, 383 
1, 169 106, 092 
724 73, 326 
840 52, 142 
1, 267 152, 606 
7, 630 1, 137, 409 
1, 882 491, 345 
909 49, 344 
160 9, 185 
1, 967 223, 714 
186 9, 179 
374 17, 107 
35 1,202 
644 45, 285 
7, 362 1, O15, 989 
89 7,473 
36, 221 18, 428, 108 
522 41,375 
100 4.177 
4.001 720, 741 
1, 229 785, 8 
835 22, 175 
11, 004 2, 270, 849 
253 158, 257 
231 12, 458 
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Analysis of stockholders, by 


May 7 


geographical location, of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., as of Feb. 21, 1928. dee hia 


Wyoming 
United States Territories 


101 to 1,000 shares 1 
1,001 shares and over 1. 


1 Par value $25 each. 


Statement showing geographical distribution of stockholders of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. as of Jan. 31, 1938 


Alabama. % $57, 300 
Arizona.. 240, 000 
kansas. 21,375 
California 139, 183, 100 
Colorado. 334, 250 
88 8, 574, 400 
i Gambia.. 92 635 
. IS 683, 925 
Georgia. $ 64, 725 
Idaho... 57, 250 
Illinois. 8, 450, 850 
Indiana.. 271, 150 
Iowa 204, 650 
1 
Kentuck 105 775 
Louisiana 205, 075 
Maine 227, 
Maryland. 969, 
Massachusetts 9, 881, 675 
Michigan 908, 125 
Minnesota. 469, 325 
Mississ' 38, 575 
18801 1,448, 
Montana... 267, 
Nebraska 93, 
Nevada 807. 


£ 
i 
2 


New Jersey... 10, 

New Mexico 228 
New York.. 85, 959, 
North Carol: 140, 
North Dakota.. 18, 
Op IRE oe 1, 388, 
Oklahoma.. 64, 
5 E 3,080, 

s 

Rhode Island 800 
South Carolina 49, 


ns 


SHSRISSREASRSSASSRESSSIRS 


8 
f 
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Texas 307, 
ame ibe 204, 
Visima 20 
Washington 1, 240, 
West Virginia 86, 


3 

2 

M 
28 
8 


Total, United States 277, 114, 750 
Territory of Alaska 18,475 
Territory of Hawaii 2,378, 175 

Foreign 7. 885, 900 
287, 397, 800 


1938 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—Statement of the distribution of stock- 
holders and shares of stock in the United States, United States 
possessions, and foreign countries, as of Feb. 15, 1938 


Location 
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133, 201 
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1, 169, 482 
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Foreign countries. 


Armour & Co., of Illinois—Geographical list of stockholders, and 
shares held, as of Dec. 31, 1937 


3 403 

139 

133 

4, 269 

645 

1,255 

Delaware 173 
District 660 54l 
Florida. 41, 077 749 
i 19, 726 376 

2, 508 69 

960, 978 19, 808 

43, 998 1,046 

57, 409 1,420 

23, 089 855 

44, 587 992 

18, 419 373 

21, 279 TT 
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Armour & Co., of Illinois—Geographical list of stockholders, and 
shares held, as of Dec. 31, 1937—Continued 


Holders 
28, 160 654 
285, 237 3, 485 
99, 635 1, 816 
63, 655 1, 618 
6, 382 194 
121, 965 2, 563 
10, 967 234 
21, 167 687 
4, 623 40 
11,979 485 
97, 271 8, 740 
2, 843 63 
641, 204 12, 872 
13, 257 300 
2, 993 115 
112, 777 1,825 
23, 966 273 
12, 509 847 
534, 995 8, 209 
26, 521 578 
4, 754 136 
10, 636 207 
25, 381 477 
41, 706 868 
2, 211 88 
7, 244 204 
35, 679 621 
23, 302 691 
23, 383 447 
113, 663 2,383 
5, 234 168 
71, 500 1, 112 
452 81, 523 


Correct as of Dec. 31, 1937. 


Ray W. Lona, Transfer Agent. 


Shareholdings of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
DISTRIBUTED BY STATES 


Common stock 
as of June 8, 1936 
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Grand total 
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Shareholdings of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co—Continued 
DETAIL OF FOREIGN SHAREHOLDINGS 


Debenture stock 
as of Aug. 3, 1936 


Common stock 
as of June 8, 1936 


Venezuela, South America 
Guam 2 


ere 
Ht het ek pe „ ed RODEO ROM DSM CONES NOON Oοο EU KHS DNA 


Total, foreign holding 


Distribution of common stock of the National Dairy Products 
Corporation, Nov. 29, 1937 
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Geographical distribution of common, class A preferred, and class B 
preferred stocks of the National Dairy Products C tion, as to 
the number of stockholders and the shares held, in each State 
and foreign country, as of the close of business Mar. 7, 1938 


Number | Number | Number | Number 
of shares | of stock- 


shares 
held 


145 5,208 2 1 40 
87 4, 233 3 2 55 
47| 3,489 T .~ =7t E L 

2,155 | 143; 864 15 31 $24 

e 2 32 

1,737 | 75,840 25 19 2, 399 

272 | 57,952 19 6 7, 261 

878| 60, 267 1¹ 4 44 

547 446. 205 2 2 60 

252| 10, 644 2 2 14 
. Sse nto See 

5,303 | 394, 209 55 22 4il 

676 | 37, 630 4 2 60 

653 33,900 4i ieee 

203 | 9,956 3 1 10 

534 | 30,016 4 1 50 

289 | 16, 888 2 1 10 

335 | 20, 264 2) WA AEE. 

1,470 | 95,486 32 10 
3,928 | 194, 693 44 16 
2,493 | 242, 578 10 3 

530 25, 966 1 1 

87 Ar A OO NEED ß L 
1,703 | 105, 784 15 6 

176 | 5,975 yee eee pe 

29 27,618 3 i 
18 . 1 10 

202 14. 280 6 1 10 

305, 960 96 39 
S 1 
415, 933 312 149 
20, 683 13 8 76 
2.104 1 oe 
256, 351 12 72 
16, 286 4]. Qi 
ATTEN CER ae a EE er! 2 60 
929, 610 276 102 12,694 
20,651 3 2 25 
. ea 1 30 
2,170 i 1 6 
3%, 610 27 00 dee 2 See, 
35, 096 6 6 76 
i i 10 
49 19 658 
2 1 50 
12 3 65 
9 12 130 


Teal 
Total foreign 
countries 


Grand total 
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COMMONWEALTH Epison Co., 
Chicago, March 14, 1938. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
1133 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN; With further reference to your re- 
quest for information with respect to the distribution of stock of 
this company in your letter of March 2, you will see from the at- 
tached analysis, made as of November 10, 1937, that our outstand= 
ing stock is very widely distributed. 

Since the date of this analysis, we have added approximately 
3,400 new stockholders so that our list today totals almost 73,000. 
About 60,000, or 86 percent of our stockholders, who hold ap- 
proximately 64 percent of the stock, reside in Illinois. More than 
63 percent of the total number are Chicagoans, who own about 
56 percent of the outstanding shares. The average holding of the 
approximately 73,000 stockholders is about 107 shares which have a 
par value of $25 each, or a total of $2,675. 

In addition to having stockholders in each State, as well as in 
the District of Columbia, we have stockholders residing in four 
Territorial possessions, in England, Canada, Australia, and in many 
countries of South America, Europe, and Asia. 

I hope this gives you the information you seek. 

Yours very truly, 


James SIMPSON, Chairman. 
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Analysis of stockholders of the Commonwealth Edison Co. as of 
Nov. 10, 1937 


nn ae eS eg He 31 017 
Arizona.. 27 +022 
Arkansas 32 020 
California 089. 1,869 
Colorad 89 O64 
51¹¹ 1,458 
Delaware.. 19 + 056 
Florida 206 . 250 
Geo! 20 013 
Idaho. 10 - 020 
Ilinois.. 584 64. 301 
Indiana. 522 A 269 
Iowa 273 A -180 
Kansas 57 4 «032 
Kentucky 60 ‘ 5, 476 072 
Louisiana.. 30 > 8,358 +109 
aine 40 A 8, 133 107 
Maryland. 112 È 17,437 . 228 
908 k 278, 179 3. 634 
Michigan 723 8 62, 019 -810 
Minnesota.. 204 5 16, 301 213 
Mississippi. 15 R 732 -010 
18801 285 7 39, 852 . 521 
Montana. 24 a 1, 221 016 
Nebraska 62 3 2,913 „038 
Nevada 6 ° 659 . 009 
28 à 2,311 030 
New Jersey 221 ? 119, 790 1. 565 
New Mexico.. 21 030 1, 226 - 016 
1, 544 2.222 1,361, 080 17.776 
30 044 2, 532 033 
18 - 027 4, 560 . 060 
380 „546 41,888 . 548 
34 - 048 4,326 057 
35 -050 1,409 - 019 
406 584 59, 238 774 
85 . 123 8, 938 117 
4 -005 I 
2¹ 0 440 - 006 
27 038 580 «008 
75 - 108 5, 233 - 069 
7 -i 379 005 
28 040 4.127 4 
43 5, 165 , 068 
75 6,691 .087 
2,131 . 028 
77, 087 1, 007 
285 „004 
50, 853 . 665 
208, 368 2, 656 

7, 655, 038 


American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc. Distribution as of 
Mar. 15, 1938 


117 11, 749 

23 1,641 

22 1, 505 

389 27, 386 

48 2,412 

Connecticut 601 29, 364 
Delaware 43 3, 469 
District of Columbia 40 102 142 6, 449 
Florida. 37 69 18, 510 106 19, 845 
5 70 4,819 75 5, 037 

2 4 140 6 162 

87 379 32, 575 466 35, 067 

12 83 4,073 95 4,312 

13 85 2,931 98 3, 142 

1 22 897 23 927 

17 195 17, 290 212 17, 659 

2 32 2,475 34 2, 490 

55 88 7, 218 143 8, 701 

94 200 15, 014 294 17, 489 

291 690 68, 118 981 66, 582 

27 177 13, 003 204 13, 698 

12 66 2,699 78 3, 002 

1 8 403 9 413 

43 156 14, 574 199 15, 371 

5 16 539. 21 611 

11 28 1, 305 39 2,171 

0 0 0 0 0 

96 56 2,616 152 4, 476 

449 835 | $07,813 | 1, 284 1, 063 
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American Water Works & Electric Co., Ino. Distribution as of 
Mar. 15, 1938—Continued 


Grand total 


The New York Central R. R. Co. stockholders, Dec. 31, 1936, and 
shares held, in each State.of the United States of America (includ- 
ing the District of Columbia) 
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The New York Central R. R. Co. stockholders, Dec. 31, 1936, and 
shares held outside the United States of America 
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Stockholders of record Feb. 10, 1938, on common stock and common 
B stock; stockholders of record Dec. 10, 1937, on preferred stock of 
the American Tobacco Co. 


— 6 146 

3 101 

262 10, 568 

— 35 1,751 

587 17, 063 

49 5, 350 

89 3.922 

ä 23 1,068 
18 540 
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2 179 8, 842 
15 750 

8 48 

5. 36 ai 

744 65 1,845 

225 8 76 

467 20 247 

„ 1,139 178 9, 928 
6,041 457 20, 536 

—ů 731 50 1,628 
280 24 055 

15 3 31 

1,336 180| 14.830 

61 8 20 

83 4,526 3 88 

20 535 1 4 

1,127 54,129 181 8, 392 

3,619 276, 140 679 29, 300 

181 2, — aoe 325, 913 

800 101,748 TA 8, 092 

20 381 2 14 

1, 228 70, 195 91 11,830 

67 2, 1 4 

4 3,7 9 166 

4.142] 348,340 208 311, 508 
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Stockholders o record Feb. 10, 1938, on common stock and common 
B stock; stockholders of record Dec. 10, 1937, on preferred stock of 
the American T. Tobacco Co.—Continued 


Common and common Preferred 
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Shares 
101 5,105 
2 18 
101 9, 063 
a 30 70 
4 109 
2 45 
46 3,875 
Bi 18, 879 
439 45,837 
262 20,703 
1 20 
19 2,046 
91 4,193 
15, 24 2,002, 192 
600 34, 936 
1,44 92, 088 
650 38,341 
227 11,698 
176 10.071 
684 36, 523 
389 30, 245 
5,370 538, 450 
1,039 97, 736 
1,749 124,216 
123 5,857 
2,348 208,925 
11, 089 
673 30,440 
9 5 
2 aa 
760, 448 
8, 583 
4,005 
99, 186 
10 7 
‘210, 761 
6 47 
520 77, 268 
36 6, 100 
181 11, 201 
240 16, 596 
752 71, 824 
52 2, 403 
498 29, 443 
338 24, 915 
277 17,471 
2¹¹ 17. 982 
1. 759 113, 029 
82 9, 935 
55, 425 5,841, 702 
5l 13, 092 
8 1,320 
9 1,719 
1 40 
23 1,206 
5 170 
1 32 
3 96 
924 61, 643 
1 8 
1 8 
28 
1 8 
3 98 
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Swift & Co. shareholders—Continued 


Foreign—Continued. 
England. — 34, 070 
France. 2, 191 
Germany 1,415 
Greece. 290 
Holland 20, 151 
Honduras. 1 10 
Ireland 6 1,477 
Italy. 3 843 
Li 1 16 
Lithuania 1 40 
Luxem 2 12 
Mexico 8 505 
Newfoundland : — 
e 1 157 
1 72 
41 1,990 
1 20 
12 486 
1 20 
26 3,231 
1 10 
13 2,081 
1 25 
2 48 
158, 298 
6, 000, 000 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 186. An act for the relief of Mike Chetkovich; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 375. An act for the relief of Mrs. John Olson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1225. An act to provide for lunacy proceedings in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 1694. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the town of Montgomery, W. Va., a certain tract of 
land; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Henry E. Reents; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2072. An act for the relief of Stuart C. Peterson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2409. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2437. An act for the relief of Oscar Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2797. An act for the relief of Miriam Thornber; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2971. An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
to exchange sites for Coast Guard purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2994. An act for the relief of Mrs. Morgan R. Butler; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3031. An act for the relief of the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3040. An act for the relief of Herman F. Krafft; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3046. An act for the relief of Richard D. Krenik; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3073. An act to safeguard the public health; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3087. An act for the relief of Chester J. Babcock; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

S. 3142. An act for the relief of Lt. Comdr. Robert R. 
Blaisdell and Lt. Edward W. Hawkes (retired), Supply Corps, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 3171. An act for the relief of William Server Rhodes, 
chief boatswain’s mate, United States Navy, retired; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3204. An act to amend section 92 of the Judicial Code 
to provide for a term of court at Kalispell, Mont.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 3209. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
an easement to the city of Highwood, Lake County, Ill., in 
and over certain portions of the Fort Sheridan Military 
Reservation, for the purpose of constructing a waterworks 
system; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3223. An act for the relief of the dependents of the late 
Lt. Robert E. Van Meter, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3373. An act to provide for holding terms of the district 
court of the United States at Hutchinson, Kans.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5.3416. An act providing for the addition of certain lands 
to the Black Hills National Forest in the State of Wyoming; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3417. An act for the relief of the State of Wyoming; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 3469. An act to amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3490. An act for the relief of Benjamin H. Faith; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3540. An act for the relief of Esmerald Goodman, boat- 
swain’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Raymond H. Wilson, 
boatswain’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Louis J. Burns, 
motor machinist’s mate, first class (lifesaving); Silvie S. 
Langton, surfman; Eudorus J. Brown, surfman; Kenneth G. 
Sherwood, surfman; Alvin Combs, surfman; William E. 
Knight, surfman; Olaaf E. Starr, surfman; and Ejner E. 
Jensen, surfman; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3597. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Natchez, Miss., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3633. An act authorizing the naturalization of Albin H. 
Youngquist, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

S. 3663. An act to authorize the purchase of originals or 
copies of portraits of former Chief Justices and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
present Chief Justice and Associate Justices thereof, for the 
new building occupied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

S. 3734. An act for the relief of certain officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Coast Guard; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 3744. An act to assert the jurisdiction of the United 
States over certain portions of the Bering Sea and the sub- 
merged land thereunder; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3758. An act for the relief of Emily Gertrude Toby; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

S. 3820. An act to authorize membership on behalf of the 
United States in the International Criminal Police Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3822. An act to authorize an increase in the basic allot- 
ment of enlisted men to the Air Corps within the total en- 
listed strength provided in appropriations for the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3882. An act amending the act authorizing the collec- 
tion and publication of cotton statistics by requiring a record 
to be kept of bales ginned by counties; to the Committee on 
the Census. 

S. 3907. An act to further extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near Garrison, N. Dak.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3915. An act to amend clause (4b) of subsection (b) 
of section 203 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide for the transfer 
of the Cape Henry Memorial site in Fort Story, Va., to the 
Department of the Interior; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to provide that the United 
States extend an invitation to the governments of the Amer- 
ican republics, members of the Pan American Union, to hold 
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the Eighth American Scientific Congress in the United States 
in 1940 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union; to invite these gov- 
ernments to participate in the proposed Congress; and to au- 
thorize an appropriation for the expenses thereof; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of McShain Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 1099. An act for the relief of the New York & Balti- 
more Transportation Line, Inc.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of L. M. Crawford; 

H. R. 1258. An act for the relief of E. G. Briseno and Hector 
Briseno, a minor; 

H. R. 1904. An act for the relief of Florenz Gutierrez; 

H. R. 1930. An act for the relief of William H. Ames; 

H. R. 2006. An act to permit certain special-delivery mes- 
sengers to acquire a classified status through noncompetitive 
examination; 

H. R. 3609. An act to protect the salaries of rural letter 
carriers who transfer from one rural route to another; 

H. R. 4018. An act for the relief of Orville Ferguson; 

H. R. 4275. An act to correct United States citizenship 
status of certain persons born in Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of J. F. Stinson; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 

H. R. 4819. An act for the relief of Joseph Zani; 

H.R.5056. An act for the relief of A. R. Wickham; 

H. R. 5623. An act for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 
minor; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of John G. Edwards; 

H. R. 5867. An act for the relief of Peter Wettern; 

H.R.6062. An act for the relief of Harry P. Russell, a 
minor; 

H. R.6479. An act for the relief of Guy Salisbury, alias 
John G. Bowman, alias Alva J. Zenner; 

H. R. 6656. An act making the 11th day of November in 
each year a legal holiday; 

H. R. 6708. An act for the relief of S. T. Roebuck; 

H. R. 6780. An act for the relief of Mildred G. Yund; 

H. R. 6803. An act for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen; 

H. R. 6885. An act for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks; 

H. R. 7259. An act to authorize the conveyance by the 
United States to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain 
t of land in the town site of Ketchikan; 

H. R. 7443. An act for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
arks, and Jessie M. Parks; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Shelba Jennings; 

H. R. 7521. An act for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek; 

H. R. 7601. An act for the relief of Eula Scruggs; 

H.R. 7675. An act for the relief of Newark Concrete Pipe 
Co.; 
H. R. 7796. An act for the relief of Frank Scofield; 

H. R. 8403. An act to ratify and confirm Act 23 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within which 
revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under Act 174 of 
the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 9042. An act to amend section 2 of the act to in- 
corporate the Howard University; 

H.R.9198. An act for the relief of certain disbursing offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; 

H.R. 9226. An act to amend the act of March 9, 1928, au- 
thorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9286. An act to extent the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, Il; 
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H. R. 9349. An act for the relief of the Nicolson Seed 
Farms, a Utah corporation; : 

H. R. 9415. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1937; 

H. R. 9526. An act to amend the act of May 27, 1908, 
authorizing settlement of accounts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 9601. An act to amend the acts for promoting the 
circulation of reading matter among the blind; 

H. R. 9760. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit allot- 
ments from the pay of military personnel and permanent 
civilian employees under certain conditions; 

H. R. 9764. An act to authorize an appropriation for re- 
construction at Fort Niagara, N. Y., to replace loss by fire; 

H. R. 9784. An act to authorize an appropriation to aid 
in defraying the expenses of the observance of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held 
at Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to July 6, 1938, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9912. An act to convey to the University of Alaska a 
act of AIRE Meee he site 8 

on; 

H. R. 9942. An act to authorize the conveyance of the 
Mattapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Matta- 
poisett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; 

H. R. 9973. An act to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10085. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final sat- 
isfaction of all claims based on the detention and treat- 
ment of the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind, sub- 
sequent to the seizure of this vessel by the United States 
Coast Guard cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924; 

H. R. 10316. An act to amend section 203 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to authorize the issuance 
8 Takahashi of a permit to reenter the United 

ates; 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Idaho and Wyoming re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of the waters 
of the Snake River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses; ; 

H. J. Res. 599. Joint resolution to set apart public ground 
for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint Resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raysurn). The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 
9 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 9, 
1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 

There will be a full open hearing before the Committee on 

Naval Affairs Monday, May 9, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., on 


S. 2409, for the relief of certain officers of the United States 
Navy and the United States Marine Corps; H. R. 9220, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with certain 
improvements at the Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I.; 
and H. R. 10433, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold further hearings on the bill (H. R. 9745) to provide 
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for guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts entered 
into and in the grant or loans of funds by the United States, 
or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, at 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, May 10, 1938, in the Judiciary Committee Room, 
No. 346, House Office Building. 

There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday, May 18, 1938, and Thursday, May 19, 
1938, on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
District of Columbia, The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. 
on the days mentioned. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization on Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at 10:30 
a, m., for the consideration of private bills and unfinished 
business. Room 445, House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. MaLonEy’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m, Friday, May 13, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearing on H. R. 4358, train-dispatchers’ bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

1303. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the fiscal year 1939, amounting 
to $600,000 (H. Doc. No. 621); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 8047. 
A bill to amend the Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 1907, 
as amended and extended, with respect to its application to 
farmers, retail butchers, and retail dealers; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2310). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. S. 3949. An act 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2311). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. S. 3836. An act 
relating to the manner of securing written consent for the 
reconcentration of cotton under section 383 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2312). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule AI public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10565) to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the discovery of America by Leif Erikson in connection with 
the national Leif Erikson celebration to be held at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., on October 9, 1939; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10566) to amend section 4370 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 46, sec. 316); to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, ; 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill (H. R. 10567) to author- 
ize appropriations for construction and rehabilitation at 
military posts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DIES: Resolution (H. Res. 493) to appoint a select 
committee to investigate propaganda; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
676) to recognize and assist in promoting the celebration 


of ’89ers’ Day, and to assist the ’89ers Association of Okla- 
homa in celebrating semicentennial anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Muskogee (or Creek) Nation lands in Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma, to homestead entry; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10568) for 
the relief of M. L. Parish; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 10569) to authorize the 
appointment of Paul B. Parker as a major in the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 677) to 
request a rehearing by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Willard Isham, executor of the estate 
of Clara H. Isham; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5056. By Mr. CHURCH: Petition of Horace C. Smith, of 
Evanston, Ill., and 103 other citizens, urging Congress to 
eliminate color and racial tests from the immigration and 
naturalization laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5057. Also, petition of Ernest F. Tittle, of Evanston, III., 
and 109 other citizens, urging Congress to eliminate color 
and racial tests from the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

5058. Also, petition of Albert W. Palmer, of Chicago, II., 
and 65 other citizens, urging Congress to eliminate color 
and racial tests from the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

5059. Also, petition of John W. Kapp, Jr., of Springfield, 
III.; Bishop John C. White; Bishop James A. Griffin; and 
220 other citizens of the Twenty-first District of Illinois, 
urging Congress to eliminate color and racial tests from 
the immigration and naturalization laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

5060. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of District No. 50, 
Locals Nos. 12094, 12084, 12090, of the United Mine Workers 
of America, urging the immediate enactment of the wage 
and hour bill as a boon to both labor and industry; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5061. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the Providence Medi- 
cal Association in conclave assembled, concerning legisla- 
tion of food, drug, diagnostic, and therapeutic device and 
cosmetic control; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

5062. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of Henry Danger- 
field and 83 other signers, of Topeka, Kans., urging the 
Members of Congress not to enact into law the plan of the 
President of the United States to expend the vast sum of 
seven and one-half billions of dollars in his so-called “pump 
priming,” and further urging the enactment of taxation 
legislation which will permit business to employ once more 
the many millions of idle workmen and workwomen in the 
production of articles of commerce, foodstuffs, and livestock 
so sorely needed by the citizens of this country; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

5063. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution of the Inland Empire 
Unity Council of Spokane, Wash., commending the message 
of President Roosevelt in reference to taxing tax-exempt 
securities and exemptions granted to salaries of Federal 
and State employees from income tax, and urging the en- 
actment of legislation along the lines suggested in the recent 
message of the President providing for the taxation of all 
income irrespective of its source; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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5064. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of Fred L. Riggin and 
26 others, of Port Huron, Mich., opposing the spending poli- 
cies of the Government, and including certain suggestions 
for a recovery program; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5065. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Citizens Vigilance 
Association of America, petitioning Congress to expedite 
wage and hour legislation; to the Committee on Labor. 

5066. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, asking for further appropriations for the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5067. Also, resolution of the city of New York, memorializ- 
ing Congress to take all appropriate action to enact the 
Wage and hour legislation now pending in Congress; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5068. Also, resolution of the Council of the City of New 
York, requesting the Congress to enact legislation permitting 
the home owners to have reasonable time to redeem fore- 
closed property; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 
Monpbay, MAY 9, 1938 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BaRKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, May 5, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Cal- 

23 one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 

had disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10216) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1939, and for other purposes, asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. DOCKWEILER, Mr. RABAUT, Mr. FERNAN- 
DEZ, Mr. Housron, and Mr. Powers were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the following bill and 
joint resolution of the House: 

H. R. 9725. An act to liberalize the provisions of existing 
laws governing death-compensation benefits for widows and 
children of World War veterans, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Idaho and Wyoming re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Snake River and its tributaries, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H.R. 6652. An act to provide for the administration and 
maintenance of the Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9784. An act to authorize an appropriation to aid in 
defraying the expenses of the observance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., from June 29, to July 6, 1938, and for other 
purposes, 
The message also announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 10140) to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 
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The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2650. An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, 
and operation of the Fort Peck project for navigation, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of McShain Co., Inc.: 

H. R. 1099. An act for the relief of the New York & Balti- 
more Transportation Line, Inc.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of L. M. Crawford; 

H. R. 1258. An act for the relief of E. G. Briseno and Hec- 
tor Briseno, a minor; 

H. R. 1904. An act for the relief of Florenz Gutierrez; 

H. R. 1930. An act for the relief of William H. Ames; 

H.R. 2006. An act to permit certain special-delivery mes- 
sengers to acquire a classified status through noncompetitive 
examination; 

H. R.3609. An act to protect the salaries of rural letter 
carriers who transfer from one rural route to another; 

H. R. 4018. An act for the relief of Orville Ferguson; 

H. R. 4275. An act to correct United States citizenship 
status of certain persons born in Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of J. F. Stinson; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 

H. R. 4819. An act for the relief of Joseph Zani; 

H. R. 5056. An act for the relief of A. R. Wickham; 

H. R.5623. An act for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 


minor; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of John G, Edwards; 

H. R. 5867. An act for the relief of Peter Wettern; 

H. R. 6062. An act for the relief of Harry P. Russell, a 
minor; 

H. R. 6479. An act for the relief of Guy Salisbury, alias 
John G. Bowman, alias Alva J. Zenner; 

H. R. 6656. An act making the 1lth day of November in 
each year a legal holiday; 

H. R. 6708. An act for the relief of S. T. Roebuck; 

H.R. 6780. An act for the relief of Mildred G. Yund; 

H. R. 6803. An act for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen; 

H. R. 6885. An act for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks; 

H. R. 7259. An act to authorize the conveyance by the 
United States to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain 
tract of land in the town site of Ketchikan; 

H.R. 7443. An act for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
Parks, and Jessie M. Parks; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Shelba Jennings; 

H. R. 7521. An act for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek; 

H.R. 7601. An act for the relief of Eula Scruggs; 

H. R. 7675. An act for the relief of Newark Concrete 
Pipe Co.; 

H. R. 7796. An act for the relief of Frank Scofield; 

H.R. 8403. An act to ratify and confirm Act 23 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under Act 
174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 9042. An act to amend section 2 of the act to incor- 
porate the Howard University; 

H. R. 9198. An act for the relief of certain disbursing offl- 
cers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; 

H. R. 9226. An act to amend the act of March 9, 1928, au- 
thorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9286. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, II.; 

H. R. 9349. An act for the relief of the Nicolson Seed 
Farms, a Utah corporation; 

H. R. 9415. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1937; 
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H. R. 9526. An act to amend the act of May 27, 1908, au- 
thorizing settlement of accounts of deceased officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 9601. An act to amend the acts for promoting the 
circulation of reading matter among the blind; 

H. R.9760. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as 
‘amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit allot- 
ments from the pay of military personnel and permanent 
civilian employees under certain conditions; 

H. R.9764.. An act to authorize an appropriation for recon- 
struction at Fort Niagara, N. Y., to replace loss by fire; 

H. R. 9784. An act to authorize an appropriation to aid in 
defraying the expenses of the observance of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at 
Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to July 6, 1938, and for other 
purposes; 

HF. R. 9912. An act to convey to the University of Alaska 
a tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station; 

H. R. 9942. An act to authorize the conveyance of the Mat- 
tapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Matta- 
poisett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; 

H.R. 9973. An act to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10085. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final sat- 
isfaction of all claims based on the detention and treatment 
of the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent 
to the seizure of this vessel by the United States Coast Guard 
cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924; 

H. R. 10316. An act to amend section 203 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to authorize the issuance 
to Sekizo Takahashi of a permit to reenter the United States; 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint Resolution to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Idaho and Wyoming re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Snake River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 599. Joint resolution to set apart public ground 
-for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Andrews Copeland O'Mahoney 
Ashurst Davis Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Austin Dieterich King ttman 
Bailey Do: La Follette Pope 

Duffy Lee Radcliffe 
Barkley Ellender Lodge Russell 
Bilbo Frazier Logan Schwellenbach 
Bone George Lonergan Sheppard 
Borah Gerry Lundeen pstead 
Brown, Mich Gibson Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Gillette Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Glass McGill Townsend 
Bulow Green McKellar 
Burke Guffey McNary di 
Byrd Hale Maloney Vandenberg 
Byrnes Harrison Miller Van Nuys 
Capper Hatch Minton Walsh 
Caraway Hayden Murray White 
Chavez Herring Neely 
Clark Norris 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. HucHEs] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senators from New Jersey [Mr. MIL- 
TON and Mr. SmatHeErRs], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are detained on important 
public business. 
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The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Schwarz! and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are unavoidably detained. 
Mr. McNARY. I announce that the Senator from Cali- 


-fornia [Mr. Jonnson] is necessarily absent from the Senate. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] is necessarily absent. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10216) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Typrncs, Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Apams, Mr. McCarran, 
and Mr. Hate conferees on the part of the Senate. 
REHEARINGS AND COURT REVIEWS UNDER FEDERAL POWER ACT— 

MOTION TO RECONSIDER 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, at the last call of the calen- 
dar there was passed by unanimous consent Senate bill 3793, 
to amend section 313 of the Federal Power Act, with respect 
to rehearings and court review of orders or findings made 
under such act. I was not on the floor at the time, and I 
wish at this time to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 


PROPOSED AUDITORIUM IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the feasibility of constructing an auditorium 
in the city of Washington, D. C., which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the City Council of New York City, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to give home owners 
reasonable time to redeem property foreclosed by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by 
Lodge No. 187, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Lodge No, 370, of Par- 
sons, Kans., both of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
favoring the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 266) increas- 
ing the limit of expenditures for the investigation of viola- 
tions of the right of free speech and assembly and inter- 
ference with the right of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, which were referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Veterans’ Relief Commission of Madison County, II., 
favoring the initiation of public-works projects to provide 
employment for veterans and other citizens who are out of 
work, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Democratic convention of Orangeburg County, S. C., favor- 
ing the policy of the Secretary of State relating to tariff 
adjustment through reciprocal-trade agreements, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., by the quadrennial session of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, favoring the 
adoption of such policies as will prevent the material and 
financial resources of the United States from being used di- 
rectly or indirectly ty Japan in that nation’s conflict with 
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China, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of New York City, N. Y., favoring the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 2475, to establish fair labor standards 
in employment, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution adopted by the Tax- 
payers’ Association of Brookline, Mass., protesting against the 
appropriation of additional funds for. unemployment relief 
except those which are necessary to supplement. the relief 
programs of the several States and to assist those persons 
actually in need, which was referred to the Committee. on 
Appropriations. 


RESOLUTIONS FAVORING PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I send to the desk for ap- 
propriate reference and ask to have printed in the RECORD 
two sets of resolutions from Montana, together with the 
letters of transmittal. 

There being no objection, the resolutions and letters were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BUTTE MINERS’ UNION No. 1, 
I. U. oF M., M. AND S. W., 
Butte, Mont., April 28, 1938. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate, Washington D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution recently adopted 
by the Butte Miners’ Union, No. 1, which is self-explanatory. 

Knowing your past record in matters of this nature, we feel 
sure that you will use your influence to secure the passage of 
legislation to provide for the welfare of the unfortunate and 
destitute people of this Nation. 

Thanking you for past favors, we remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
Burre Miners’ Union, No. 1, 
By WALTER R. SMITH, Secretary. 
[Enclosure] 
Resolution in support of President Roosevelt's recovery program 

Whereas President Roosevelt's recovery aos pigeon seeks to provide 
for the pressing needs of the American people through appropria- 
tions of more than $3,000,000,000 for increased relief and W. P. A., 
special aid to the farmers and the youth, and which would pro- 
vide for a long-awaited housing program through which employ- 
ment would be considerably increased; and 

Whereas the President’s recovery program, so vitally necessary 
to the interests of the American people, is threatened by attacks 
of monopoly financial and industrial groups through pressure cam- 
paigns, artificially stimulated with the aid of millions of dollars, 
also through the corporation-controlled press, and being further 
threatened by restrictive amendments; and 

Whereas the President has correctly stated that the future of 
American democracy is to a large degree dependent on the meas- 
ures to be taken by the National Government to insure the eco- 
nomic security and to raise the purchasing power of the American 

eople; and 
8 Whereas the recovery program would bring immense benefits to 
the workers, farmers, and small business groups of Montana: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Butte Miners’ Union declare its wholehearted 
endorsement of President Roosevelt's recovery program as stated 
in his message to Congress; and declare its opposition to restrictive 
amendments now being put forth by reactionary forces; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Miners’ Union shall organize every possible 
means of support in behalf of this program instructing its dele- 
gates to the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council and to the 
May 1 convention of the Montana Council for Progressive Political 
Action to urge adoption of similar resolutions by those bodies; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to President 
Roosevelt, to our Montana Congressman and Senators, to the 
Montana Labor News, Peoples Press, Eye-Opener, and also be re- 
ferred to the press committee for appropriate comment in the 
next issue of the Miner's Voice. 

Democratic COUNTY CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Conran, Monr., April 28, 1938. 
Mr. James E. Murray, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are ame j herewith a copy of a set of 
resolutions adopted at a meeting the voters of Pondera County, 
Mont., called by myself as chairman of the county Democratic 
central committee, 

These resolutions express the opinions of this body of rep- 
resentative voters of our county, and were adopted unanimously 
without a dissenting vote or voice. 

It was ordered that one copy be sent to the President, and 
one copy to Postmaster General Farley, and a copy to each of our 
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Senators and Congressmen. We are forwarding these resolutions 
to express to you the general attitude of the members of our 
party toward the present administrative program. 
Yours very truly, 
E. F. WYSE, 
Chairman, Democratie County Central Committee. 
[Enclosure] 

Whereas at a meeting called by the chairman of the Democratic 
County Central Committee of Pondera County, and held in the 
city of Conrad this 27th day of April 1938, a free and open dis- 
cussion has been had concerning the trend of national events 
during recent months; and 

Whereas after such discussion it appears to be the consensus 
of opinion of all those present that President Roosevelt and 
his advisers have taken a wise and courageous course in meeting 
the present crisis: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting express in emphatic terms its 
faith in and fidelity to the leadership of President: Roosevelt and 
pledge to his administration such support as we may be able to 
render in carrying forward the program as outlined by the Presi- 
rogers in his recent speeches and messages to Congress; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That we consider the loud cry of danger of a dictator- 
ship as propaganda by those opposed to the broad objectives 
of the President's program, and that in reality there is no such 
danger unless the reactionary forces that brought the country to 
the brink of ruin from 1929 to 1933 should again gain control 
of the National Government, and we believe that the Government 
of this country was operated under a virtual dictatorship of en- 
trenched financial and industrial interests immediately previous 
to the election of President Roosevelt, and that the greatest 
danger to the liberties of the people would be in a return to 
those conditions rather than continuing the course planned by our 
great President; and be it further 


Resolved, That we respectfully request our two United States 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to support the adminis- 
tration policies, and to discourage and discontinue any policy 
of hampering the general recovery policy by needless opposition 
and criticism, now therefore, your committee requests that a 
copy of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the 
Democratic county central committee records, and a copy be 
carat to each of our United States Senators and Members in 

longress. 


E. F. WYSE, 
Chairman, Democratie County Central Committee. 


Resolution Committee: H. W. Conrad, A. E. Kathan, Wallace 
Busey, Oliver Ellingson, and Wallace Kingsbury. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—REPORT 


Under authority of the order of the Senate of the 5th in- 
stant, Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10238) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture and for the Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and for other purposes, reported it on May 7, 1938, 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1727) thereon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3940) authorizing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to adjust and settle the claim of 
Oscar L. Mather, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1728) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3739) for the relief of Alpha T. Johnson, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1729) 
thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Mr row), from the same committee, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3034. A bill for the relief of Faye V. Millie (Rept. No. 
1738) ; and 

S. 3534. A bill for the relief of Christ Rieber (Rept. No. 
1739). 

Mr. BAILEY also (for Mr. Mitton), from the Committee 
on Claims, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2948. A bill for the relief of A. J. Moses (Rept. No. 1740) ; 
and 

S. 3470. A bill for the relief of Louis M. Foster (Rept. No. 
1741). 

Mr. BAILEY also (for Mr. Schwartz), from the Committee 
on Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 529) for the 
relief of Missoula Brewing Co., reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1746) thereon. 
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He also (for Mr. Schwakrz), from the same committee, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3719. A bill for the relief of Manuel L. Clay (Rept. No. 
1748); and 

S. 3720. A bill for the relief of Edward M. Jones (Rept. No. 
1747). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3446. A bill for the relief of Richard K. Gould (Rept. 
No. 1730); and 

S. 3587. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, P. F. Nixon, 
parents of Herschel Lee Nixon, deceased minor son (Rept. 
No. 1731). 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4222) for the relief of Mary Kane, 
Ella Benz, Muriel Benz, John Benz, and Frank Restis, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1732) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 662) for the relief of Bertram Rich, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1733) thereon. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1872) for the relief of 
Martin Bridges, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1734) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2208) for the relief of Bruce G. Cox, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1735) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bill and joint resolution, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3181. A bill for the relief of Leslie Truax (Rept. No. 
1737); and 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution for the relief of certain per- 
sons who suffered damages occasioned by the establishment 
and operation of the Aberdeen Proving Ground (Rept. No. 
1736). 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each with amendments and submitted reports thereon: : 

S. 3113. A bill for the relief of George W. Mason, trustee 
for the Congress Construction Co. (Rept. No. 1742); and 

S. 3295. A bill for the relief of Dravo Corporation (Rept. 
No. 1751). 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH also, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with an amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

H. R. 5743. A bill for the relief of Haffenreffer & Co., Inc., 
(Rept. No. 1743); and 

S. 3294. A bill for the relief of Dravo Corporation (Rept. 
No. 1744). 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3917) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present gold medals to Mrs. Robert Aldrich and 
posthumously to Anna Bouligny, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1745) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3276) to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1749) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9123) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lease to the village of Youngstown, 
N. Y., a portion of the Fort Niagara Military Reservation, 
N. Y., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1750) thereon. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4650) to amend section 40 
of the United States Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1752) thereon. 
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Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 3873) 
to authorize the construction and operation of an auditorium 
in the District of Columbia, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1753) thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. Grass), from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 623) making available additional funds for the 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1754) thereon. i 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 

ters. ' 

He also, from the same committee, reported adversely the 
nomination of Frank James Growney to be postmaster at 
Englewood, N. J., in place of M. A. Whyard, transferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

A bill (S. 3967) for the relief of Mabel Foote Ramsey, 
widow of Wiliam R. Ramsey, Jr., late special agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 3968) for the relief of Willie H. Lovinggood; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3969) to amend section 23 of the act of March 4, 
1909, relating to copyrights; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3970) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge and causeway across 
the water between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point and 
Dauphin Island, Ala.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

A bill (S. 3971) for the relief of Frieda White; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3972) to amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

A bill (S. 3973) to add certain lands to the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: 

A bill (S. 3974) to amend section 3 of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 3975) for the relief of Francis M. Johnston; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOGAN: 

A bill (S. 3976) to authorize the appropriation of funds 
for the development of rotary-wing aircraft; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3977) for the relief of Joseph Brum and Gussie 
Brum; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

A bill (S. 3978) to exempt certain agricultural cooperatives 
from the District of Columbia business privilege tax; and 

A bill (S. 3979) to exempt certain persons from the license 
requirements of title VI of the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1937, as amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3980) relating to restrictions of Osage property 
acquired by descent or devise; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Berry): 

A bill (S. 3981) authorizing the President to appoint Paul 
B. Parker a major, Infantry, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request): 

A bill (S. 3982) to provide revenue for the Government 
of the Virgin Islands, to equalize taxation in the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3983) to amend the Liquor Tax Administration 
Act, approved June 26, 1936; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3984) for the relief of Barney W. Woods; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3985) to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a 
Marine Corps Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 292) directing the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the methods employed by 
the manufacturers of motor-vehicle tires; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 293) to provide for a Federal 
Trade Commission investigation of unfair practices in the 
use of labels and other devices; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 10140) to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LONERGAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
1939, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert the following: 

“For the Coast and Geodetic Survey, pursuant to general au- 


thority heretofore conferred by law, the sum of $5,000 for installa- 
tion of seismographic equipment at some station in Connecticut.” 


DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. TRUMAN submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 3845) to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to pro- 
mote the development and safety and to provide for the 
regulation of civil aeronautics, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND HARBORS—AMENDMENT 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10298) authorizing. the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 


PROMOTIONS IN AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES—AMENDMENT 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 265) to 
provide for the carrying into effect of certain recommenda- 
tions made for promotions in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

Mr, SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I submit certain 
amendments to Senate bill 3845, to create a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, and to promote the development and safety 
and to provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics. I ask 
that those amendments may be printed and printed in the 
Recorp, and that there may be printed in the Recorp also 
a short explanation of each amendment. 

There being no objection, the amendments intended to be 
proposed by Mr. ScHWELLENBACH, together with the explana- 
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tions, were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


(1) On page 6, line 1, beginning with the word “transporta- 
tion“, strike out down to and including the word in“ in line 6. 
On page 9, line 7, insert after the comma the following: “in- 
cluding the use of any and all facilities of shipment or carriage, 
ive of any contract, express or implied, for the use 
thereof, and any and all services in or in connection with such 
shipment or carriage.” 

Explanation: This amendment is designed to correct a defect 
in the definition of “air transportation.” As the definitions now 
read, “air transportation” is defined to mean transportation by an 
air carrier while the term “air carrier” is defined to mean any 
citizen of the United States who en “in air 2 
The use of the term “air transportation” in both definitions ren- 
ders them meaningless. 

(2) On page 17, strike out lines 8 to 13, both inclusive, and in- 
sert 95 lieu 1 the following: 

“(b) Transfer employees and property: Such officers, employ- 
ees, and property (including office equipment and official — 
as the President shall determine to have been employed by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the exercise and performance of the 
powers and duties vested in and imposed upon him by the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, as amended (44 Stat. 568; U. S. C., 1934 
ed., title 49, sec. 171 et seq.), and by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission in the exercise and per- 
formance of the powers and duties vested in and upon 
them by the Air Mail Act of 1934, approved June 12, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 933, U. S. O., 1934 ed., supp. II, title 39, sec. 469 
et seq.), are transferred to the Authority upon such date as the 
President shall specify by Executive order, without reduction in 
the classification or compensation of such officers and employees 

or a.” 

On page 18, beginning with line 6, strike out down to and in- 
cluding the word “appropriations” in line 16, and insert in lieu 
2 the following: 

“(c) Transfer of appropriations: Such of the unexpend - 
ances of appropriations.” ee 

On page 18, line 23, strike out “are transferred to the Authority” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “as the President shall 
deem necessary and specify by Executive order, are transferred to 
the Authority upon such date as the President shall specify in 
such Executive order.” 

On page 48, strike out all of lines 14, 15, and 16, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “heretofore or shall hereafter be fixed 
by orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, pursuant to 
proceedings instituted prior to the date of enactment of this act, 
shall pay compensation for such transportation in accordance 
with such orders as if this act had not been enacted.” 

Explanation: Section 1106 (b) of the bill provides that pro- 
ceedings now pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the determination of air-mail rates shall be continued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission until concluded. However, sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of section 202 provide that the personnel, 
property, and appropriations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission used in connection with such p. shall be trans- 
ferred to the Authority immediately upon the enactment of the 
act, This provision for immediate transfer of personnel, prop- 
erty, and appropriations would make it impossible for the Com- 
mission to continue the mail rate proceedings as is required by 
section 1106 (b). The continuance of these proceedings by that 
Commission is important in view of the fact that considerable time 
and effort have already been devoted to them, and if, upon the 
enactment of the bill, the proceedings were transferred at once to 
the Authority, delay would occur while the Authority was becom- 
ing familiar with the matter and it would be nec that a 
considerable proportion of the work already done in the proceed- 
ings be done again. This amendment removes this inconsistency 
by providing that the transfer of personnel, property, and appro- 
priations to the Authority shall be upon such dates as the Presi- 
dent shall specify by Executive order. 

(3) On page 20, line 25, strike out the words “or experimental” 
and insert after and“ the word “service.” 

On pago 6, ie e ee ates: ee eee ee 

ragraph: 

“(6) The Authority is empowered to undertake or supervise such 
developmental work and service testing as tends to the creation of 
improved air-navigation facilities, aircraft, aircraft engines, pro- 
pellers, and appliances,” 

Explanation: Section 203 (c) authorizes the Authority to pur- 
chase aircraft, aircraft engines, etc., for the purpose of undertaking 
and supervising “developmental or experimental work and testing.” 
The bill, however, fails to vest in the Authority any express power 
to undertake such developmental work. Accordingly, the amend- 
ment inserts a provision granting the Authority such express power. 
In addition, the language of the bill above quoted would permit 
the Authority to undertake developmental and experimental work 
which would duplicate and conflict with similar work of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The amendment also 
changes the language of the bill in this respect so as to remove 
such conflict of jurisdiction. 

(4) On page 32, beginning with the colon in line 9, strike out 
down to and including the word “interest” in line 13. 

Explanation: The proviso stricken out by this amendment em- 
powers the Authority to exempt from the provisions of section 401 
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of the bill air carriers who are not directly engaged in the opera- 
tion of aircraft. This provision is unnecessary in view of the fact 
that a similar authority to exempt such air carriers from any 
provision of the act is granted in section 1 of the bill. 

(5) On page 39, beginning with the word “It” in line 24, strike 
out down to and including the word “certificate” in line 1 on 
page 40 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Whenever so 
authorized by its certificate, any air carrier.” 

On page 40, line 21, strike out the words “upon application and.” 

On page 48, line 6, insert after “authorizing” the word “the”; 
and insert after tr. on” the words “of mail by aircraft.” 

On page 48, line 10, before the period, insert a comma and the 
following: “or upon a determination by the Authority that a cer- 
tificate should not be issued.” 

On 48, line 24, insert after “authorizing” the word “the”; 
and in line 25 insert after “transportation” the words “of mail by 
aircraft.” 

Explanation: The purpose of this amendment is to make it clear 
that an air carrier may not transport mail unless it is expressly 
authorized to do so by the Authority in the certificate of conven- 
tence and necessity issued to the air carrier. It appears from the 
language of the bill that it is the theory of the bill that all air 
carriers who hold certificates from the Authority may transport 
mail whenever required by the Postmaster General whether or not 
they are expressly authorized in their certificates to transport mail. 
It is believed, however, that if an orderly development of all phases 
of air transportation is to be furthered, the Authority should have 
the power to determine whether it is consistent with the public 
ecnvenience and necessity for a particular air carrier to be required 
to transport mail. Accordingly, the amendment changes the lan- 
guage of the bill so as to clearly provide that an air carrier shall 
transport mail only when authorized to do so in its certificate by 
the Authority. 

(6) On page 69, strike out all of lines 17 to 25, inclusive, and 
on page 70 strike out all of lines 1 to 3, inclusive, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) For any air carrier to haye and retain an officer or director 
who is an officer, director, stockholder, or member in any other 
person who is a common carrier or is engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics; 

“(b) For any air carrier, knowingly and willfully, to have and 
retain an officer or director who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an officer, director, stock- 
holder, or member in any other person who is a common carrier 
or is engaged in any phase of aeronautics; 

“(c) For any person who is an officer or director of an air car- 
rier to hold the position of officer, director, stockholder, or mem- 
ber or to have a representative or nominee who represents such 
person as an officer, director, stockholder, or member, in any 
other person who is a common carrier or is engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics; 

„d) For any air carrier to have and retain an officer or director 
who is an officer, director, stockholder, or member in any person 
whose principal business, in purpose or in fact, is the holding of 
stock in. or control of, any other person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics; 

“(e) For any air carrier, knowingly and willfully, to have and 
retain an officer or director who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an officer, director, stock- 
holder, or member in any person whose principal business, in pur- 
pose or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or control of, any other 
person engaged in any phase of aeronautics; or 

“(f) For any person who is an officer or director of an air car- 
rier to hold the position of officer, director, stockholder, or member, 
or to have a representative or nominee who represents such person 
as an officer, director, stockholder, or member in any person whose 
principal business, in or in fact, is the holding of stock in, 
or control of, any other person engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics.” 

Explanation: Under the bill it is made unlawful for an air car- 
rier “knowingly and willfully” to have an officer or director who, 
directly or by means of a representative or nominee, is an officer, 
director, stockholder, or member in another aeronautical company 
or common carrier. The maintenance of such relationship by an 
officer or director of an air carrier by means of a representative 
or nominee may be difficult for an air carrier to ascertain, and 
accordingly it seems proper that such relationship, so far as the 
air carrier is concerned, should be unlawful only if the carrier 
has knowledge of the existence of the relationship. However, if 
such relationship is maintained directly, it is believed that the 
requirement that the air carrier may be made responsible only if 
it permits the existence of the relationship “knowingly and will- 
fully” would nullify the value of this prohibition because of the 
difficulty of establishing proof of such knowledge. Accordingly, 
the amendment redrafts these provisions so as to insert the re- 
quirement that the air carrier have knowledge of the relation- 
ship only where the relationship is maintained by its officer or 
director through a representative or nominee. 

(7) On pages 103, 104, and 105, strike out all of sections 803 and 
804 


Explanation: Sections 803 and 804 of the bill, which are stricken 
out by this amendment, rewrite the provisions of the Air Com- 
merce Act, which authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to desig- 
nate ports of entry for aircraft and to extend the customs and 
public health laws to aircraft, and which authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to designate ports of entry for aliens arriving by aircraft 
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and to extend the immigration laws to aircraft. Under the Air 
Commerce Act, violations of these provisions are made subject to 
a civil penalty of $500, which penalty may be remitted by the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and Labor, respectively. The bill, 
however, provides no express penalty for violations relating to 
these sections, although it, repeals the penalty provisions of the 
Air Commerce Act, and apparently the only penalty provided for 
violations of immigration, customs, and public-health laws, as 
extended to aircraft, is the general criminal penalty of the bill. 
While a civil penalty is bed in the bill for violations of 
other provisions of the bill, if this penalty provision were amended 
so as to be applicable to violations under sections 803 and 804, 
a considerably different penalty would be provided than under the 
present Air Commerce Act, in that the civil penalty under the 
bill is a penalty “of not to exceed $500 * * * commensurate 
with the seriousness of the violation,” and no provision is made 
for remission or mitigation. Im order, therefore, to retain the 
civil penalty for violations of the provisions embodied in sections 
803 and 804 similar to that provided by existing law, which is 
operating satisfactorily, these two sections of the bill are stricken 
out by the amendment, and the analogous provisions of the Air 
Commerce Act, together with the penalty prescribed in that act, 
are preserved. 

(8) On page 108, between lines 8 and 9, insert the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Compromise: Any penalty incurred under the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section may be compromised by the Author- 
ity or the Postmaster General, as the case may be.” 

Explanation: Section 901 (a) of the bill provides for a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $500 for violations of the provisions of 
the bill relating to safety and violations of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Postmaster General relating to the carriage of mail 
by aircraft. However, no provision is made for remission, mitiga- 
tion, or compromise. Consequently it would be necessary for the 
Authority to file suit in court in each case in order to impose and 
collect the penalty. The amendment would empower the Author- 
ity or the Postmaster General, as the case may be, to enter into 
a compromise with the violator concerning the penalty. Thus 
without going to court it would be possible under the amend- 
ment for the Authority and the Postmaster General, in cases 
where the seriousness of the violation does not justify the im- 
position of the maximum penalty of $500, to agree with the vio- 
lator through compromise for the imposition and payment of a 
lighter penalty, and thus the burdensome requirement of apply- 
ing to court, even for minor violations in which penalties of $10, 
$15, or $20 will be imposed, will be avoided by a compromise 
. — ure in cases where the penalty can be agreed upon by the 

es. 

(9) On page 135, strike out all of lines 14 to 20, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) Section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act, ap- 
proved September 26, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 719; U. S. G., 
1934 ed., title 15, sec. 41), is further amended by inserting before 
the words ‘and persons’ the following: ‘air carriers and foreign 
air carriers subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Explanation: Section 1105 (c) of the bill amends section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act so as to exempt air carriers 
and foreign air carriers from the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. This exemption is necessary because the bill em- 
powers the Authority to pass upon unfair competition or other 
practices involving air transportation. However, the amendment, 
as contained in this bill, is made upon the basis of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act before its recent amendment, and in view 
of the alteration of the language of section 5 the present pro- 
vision of the bill is meaningless, The proposed amendment to the 
bill would correct this defect, 

(10) On page 24, line 23, change the comma to a period and 
strike out all of lines 24 and 25. 

Explanation: The provisions stricken out by this amendment 
would prohibit the Authority from establishing a laboratory or 


research agency. This prohibition overlooks the fact that it will . 


be necessary for the Authority, in issuing safety certificates for 
aircraft, to make tests in connection therewith. In making such 
tests, it may be necessary for the Authority to maintain a labora- 
tory or research agency in order to effectively carry out its func- 
tions in this respect. 

(11) On page 29, lines 20 to 24, both inclusive, strike out all of 
subsection (d). 

Explanation: This subsection authorizes the Authority to 
and rate air-navigation facilities. Section 606 of the bill grants 
a similar power in substantially the same language and the provi- 
sion stricken by the amendment is, therefore, unnecessary. Sec- 
tion 304 (d), rather than section 606, is stricken because the former 
would not empower the Authority to rate facilities established by 
it, although such rating may be desirable in the interest of safety, 

(12) On page 107, line 19, insert after the semicolon the follow- 
ing: “(2) operates any aircraft within any air-space reservation 
otherwise than in conformity with the Executive orders regulating 
such reservations;” and in line 22 change “(2)” to “(3)”. 

Explanation: Section 301 of the bill rewrites the provisions of the 
Air Commerce Act authorizing the President to set aside air-space 
reservations. Under the provisions of the Air Commerce Act, a 
civil penalty of $500 is provided for the operation of aircraft in 
violation of the rules prescribed by the President governing these 
reservations, but this provision is repealed by the bill. The bill 
fails to proyide for any express penalty for such violations, and 
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apparently the penalty applicable, if any, is the general criminal 
penalty provision of the bill. The amendment provides that such 
violations shall be subject to the civil penalty of $500 prescribed 
in section 901 of the bill. 

(18) On page 136, line 24, strike out the first “and” and insert 
in lieu thereof a comma, and insert after “(c)” a comma and the 
following: “and the first sentence of section 8.” 

Explanation: This amendment would preserve the first sentence 
of section 8 of the Air Commerce Act. That sentence provides for 
an “Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics” and is re- 
pealed by the bill. The duties of the office of Assistant Secretary 
provided for in that act have subsequently been expanded by 
Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 1933. By virtue of that 
order this office has become an office of Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vested with such functions as are assigned to it by the 
Secretary, and is no longer confined to aeronautics, but has under 
it other bureaus of the Department of Commerce. In order to 
avoid the implication that this office as constituted under Executive 
order 6166 is abolished, the proposed amendment would preserve 
the provision of the Air Commerce Act which created it. 

(14) On page 137, between lines 2 and 3, insert the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) Section 11 of the act of October 15, 1914, as amended (38 
Stat. 734; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 15, sec. 21), is amended by in- 
serting after the word ‘energy’; the following: ‘in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority where applicable to air carriers and foreign air 
carriers subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938’; and by in- 
serting after the word ‘commission’ wherever it appears in that 
section a comma and the word ‘authority.’” 

Explanation: This amendment amends the Clayton Act so as to 
vest the enforcement of sections 2, 3, 7, and 8 of that act in the 
new Civil Aeronautics Authority. This is to bring the bill into 
conformity with the similar provisions of the Clayton Act with 
respect to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

(15) On page 137, between lines 2 and 3, insert the following 
new subsection: 

“(1) The ninth paragraph of the act approved March 3, 1915, en- 
titled ‘An act making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other as amended 
(38 Stat. 930; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 50, sec. 151), is further 
amended by inserting after the words ‘naval aeronautics’; in that 
paragraph the following: ‘two members from the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority’; and by striking out the word ‘eight’ in that paragraph 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word six.“ 

Explanation: This amendment will insure that the new Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, which will exercise all of the Federal func- 
tions relating to civil aviation, will be represented on the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

(16) On page 13, line 25, strike out the words “Civil Aeronautics 
Authority” and insert in lieu thereof “Federal Air Authority.” 

On page 135, line 13, strike out the words “Civil Aeronautics 
Authority” and insert in lieu thereof “Federal Air Authority.” 

Explanation: This amendment changes the name of the Author- 
ity from the Civil Aeronautics Authority to the Federal Air 
Authority. It has been suggested that the name substituted by 
the amendment is more apt in that it indicates the broad scope 
of the powers of the new agency over aviation. 

(17) On page 14, lines 1 to 4, strike out all of the matter con- 
tained in the parentheses. 

On page 14, strike out all of the sentence beginning in line 10, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “The President shall 
designate annually one of the members of the Authority as 
chairman and one as vice chairman who shall act as chairman in 
the absence or incapacity of the chairman.” 

Explanation: The bill now provides that one member of the 
Authority shall be appointed as chairman and one as vice chair- 
man, each to serve as such during his entire tenure of office. 
The amendment, however, would provide that the chairman and 
vice chairman be designated annually by the President. It is 
* believed that the chairmanship and vice chairmanship of the 
Authority should rotate among the various members in order to 
insure harmony within the organization and prevent an unhealthy 
domination by a long-term chairman. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR SCHWELLEN- 
BACH 
[Mr. Hrrcxcock asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record a radio address delivered by Senator ScHWEL- 
LENBACH on May 8, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BUSINESS CYCLES—ADDRESS BY PROF. FRANK O'HARA 


(Mr. Murray asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address on the subject Business Cycles, 
delivered by Frank O’Hara, Ph. D., professor of economics, 
Catholic University of America, at the National Catholic 
Social Action Conference in Milwaukee, Wis., on May 2, 
1938, which appears in the Appendix. ] 

ADMINISTRATION OF W. P. A. 


(Mr, Truman asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article under the heading “Hopkins Fights 
Politics,” by Raymond Clapper, published in the Washington 
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Daily News of Monday, May 9, 1939, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


SUGGESTED BREATHING SPELL FOR BUSINESS—EDITORIAL FROM 
WASHINGTON TIMES 


(Mr. ScHWELLENBACH asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Washington 
Times which appears in the Appendix.] 


TAX REVISION—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 177) 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I present the conference 


report on House bill 9682, being the tax bill, and move its 
immediate consideration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to Sno bill (K. 2. 
9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
3 and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 12, 14, 16, 17, 25, 28, 29, 
80, 31, 32, 35, 43, 45, 46, 50, 51, 53, 55, 65, 66, 70, 74, 75, 76, TT, 
78, 80, 81, 82, 91, 95, 96, 97, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 147, 156, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 170, 171, 173, 
179, 180, 181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 200, 212, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 227, 228, and 229, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 5. 
7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 18, 19, 23, 24, 26, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 48, 
49, 56, 57, 59, 61, 63, 67, 68, 71, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 114, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 1 
1 1 som 8 — en 177 bog 148, 149, 151, 153, 154, 155, 158, 

> , , . „ 178, 182, 187, 203, 204, ' . „ 
213, 230, 237, and 239. e 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 13. Tax on corporations in general. 

“(a) Adjusted net income: For the purposes of this title the 
term ‘adjusted net income’ means the net income minus the 
credit provided in section 26 (a), relating to interest on certain 
obligations of the United States and Government co: tions, 

“(b) Imposition of tax: There shall be levied, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the net income of every corporation 
the net income of which is more than $25,000 (except a corporation 
subject to the tax imposed by section 14, section 231 (a), Supple- 
ment G, or Supplement Q) a tax computed under subsection (c) 
of this section or a tax computed under subsection (d) of this 
section, which ever tax is the lesser, 

“(c) General rule; The tax computed under this subsection shall 
be OS a conte 4 g= 

a tentative shall first be computed equal 
centum of the adjusted net income. i “iy badd 

“(2) The tax shall be the tentative tax reduced by the sum of— 

“(A) 16% per centum of the credit for dividends received pro- 
vided in section 26 (b); and 

“(B) 2% per centum of the dividends paid credit provided in sec- 
tion 27, but not to exceed 2½ per centum of the adjusted net 


income. 
“(d) Alternative tax (corporations with net income htl 
more than $25,000): a 


subsection shall 
be equal to $3,525, plus 32 per centum of the amount of the net 
income in excess of $25,000. 

“(2) If any portion of the gross income consists of such interest 
or dividends, then the tax computed under this subsection shall 
be as follows: 

“(A) The net income shall be divided into two divisions, the 
first division consisting of $25,000, and the second division con- 
sisting of the remainder of the net income. 

“(B) To the first division shall be allocated, until an aggregate 
of $25,000 has been so allocated: First, the portion of the gross 
income consisting of such interest; second, the portion of the gross 
income consisting of such dividends; and third, an amount equal 
to the excess, if any, of $25,000 over the amounts already 
to the first division. 

“(C) To the second division shall be allocated, until there has 
been so allocated an aggregate equal to the excess of the net income 
over $25,000: First, the portion of the gross income consisting of 
such interest which is not already allocated to the first division; 
second, the portion of the gross income of such dividends 
which is not already allocated to the first division; and third, an 
amount equal to the excess, if any, of the net income over the 
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sum of $25,000 plus the amounts already allocated to the second 
divisi 


on. 

“(D) The tax shall be equal to the sum of the following: 

“(i) A tax on the $25,000 allocated to the first division, computed 
under section 14 (c), on the basis of the allocation made to the 
first division and as if the amount so allocated constituted the 
entire net income of the corporation. 

“(ii) 12 per centum of the dividends received allocated as such to 
the second division. 

() 32 per centum of the remainder of the amount allocated 
to the second division, except interest allowed as a credit under 
section 26 (a). 

“(e) Corporations in bankruptcy and receivership: If a do- 
mestic corporation is for any portion of the taxable year in bank- 
ruptcy under the laws of the United States, or insolvent and in 
receivership in any court of the United States or of any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, then, when the tax is com- 
puted under subsection (c), the tentative tax shall be reduced by 
2% per centum of the adjusted net income, instead of by 24 
per centum of the dividends paid credit. 

“(f) Joint-Stock Land Banks: In the case of a joint-stock 
land bank under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, when the tax is computed under subsection (c), the 
tentative tax shall be reduced by 2½ per centum of the adjusted 
net income, instead of by 2½ per centum of the dividends paid 
credi 


t. 

“(g) Rental Housing Corporations: In the case of a corpora- 
tion which at the close of the taxable year is regulated or re- 
stricted by the Federal Housing Administrator under section 207 
(b) (2) of the National Housing Act, as amended, when the tax 
is computed under subsection (c), the tentative tax shall be re- 
duced by 2½ per centum of the adjusted net income, instead of by 
2½ per centum of the dividends paid credit; but only if such 
Administrator certifies to the Commissioner the fact that such 
regulation or restriction existed at the close of the taxable year. 
It shall be the duty of such Administrator promptly to make such 
certification to the Commissioner after the close of the taxable 
year of each corporation which is so regulated or restricted by 
him 


“(h) Exempt corporations: For corporations exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title, see section 101. 

“(i) Tax on personal holding companies: For surtax on per- 
sonal holding companies, see title IA. 

“(j) Improper accumulation of surplus: For surtax on cor- 
porations which accumulate surplus to avoid surtax on share- 
holders, see section 102. 

“Src. 14. Tax on special classes of corporations. 

“(a) Special class net income: Por the purposes of this title the 
term ‘special class net income’ means the adjusted net income 
minus the credit for dividends received provided in section 26 (b). 

“(b) There shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the special class net income of the following corpora- 
tions (in lieu of the tax imposed by section 18) the tax herein- 
after in this section specified. 

„e) Corporations with net incomes of not more than $25,000: 
If the net income of the corporation is not more than $25,000, 
and if the corporation does not come within one of the classes 
specified in subsection (d), (e), (f), or (g) of this section, the 
tax shall be as follows: 

“Upon special class net incomes not in excess of $5,000, 12 ½ per 

tum. 


cen 
“$625 upon special class net incomes of $5,000, and upon special 
class net incomes in excess of $5,000 and not in excess of $20,000, 
14 per centum in addition of such excess. 
“$2,725 upon special class net incomes of $20,000, and upon 
class net incomes in excess of $20,000, 16 per centum in 
addition of such excess. 
“(d) Special classes of corporations: In the case of the fol- 
I corporations the tax shall be an amount equal to 16% per 
centum of the special class net income, regardless of the amount 
th 4 


ereof: 

“(1) Banks, as defined in section 104. 

“(2) Corporations organized under the China Trade Act, 1922. 

“(3) Corporations which, by reason of deriving a large portion 
of their gross income from sources within a possession of the 
United States, are entitled to the benefits of section 251. 

“(e) Foreign corporations.— 

1) In the case of a foreli corporation. d in trade or 
business within the United States or having an ce or place of 
business therein, the tax shall be an amount equal to 19 per 
centum of the special class net income, regardless of the amount 
th 


ereof, 

“(2) In the case of a foreign corporation not engaged in trade or 
business within the United States and not having an office or place 
ate therein, the tax shall be as provided in section 

a). 

“(f) Insurance companies: In the case of insurance companies, 
the tax shall be as provided in Supplement G. 

-“(g) Mutual investment companies: In the case of mutual 
investment companies, as defined in Supplement Q, the tax shall 
be as provided in such Supplement. 

“(h) Exempt corporations: For corporations exempt from tax- 
ation under this title, see section 101. 

“(i) Tax on personal holding companies: For surtax on per- 
Sonal holding companies, see Title IA. 


“(j) Improper accumulation of surplus: For surtax on cor- 
porations which accumulate surplus to avoid surtax on share- 
holders, see section 102. 

“Sec. 15. Corporate taxes effective for two taxable years. 

“The taxes imposed by section 13, section 14 (except subsection 
(e) (2)), Supplement G, or Supplement Q, of this Act, or by 
section 13, section 14, or Supplement G of the Revenue Act of 1936, 
een aTa apply to any taxable year beginning after December 31, 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Omit the matter 
pro) to be inserted by the Senate amendment, and on page 
26, after line 2, of the House bill insert the following: 

“(d) Inventories in certain industries.— 

“(1) Producers and processors of certain non-ferrous metals: 
A taxpayer shall be entitled to elect the method of taking in- 
ventories provided in paragraph (2) if his principal business is— 

“(A) Smelting non-ferrous ores or concentrates, or refining non- 
ferrous metals, or both; or 

“(B) Producing brass, copper products, or brass products, or 
any one or more of them, not further advanced than rods, sheets, 
tubes, bars, plates, or strips. 

2) Inventories of raw materials: A taxpayer entitled to elect, 
and who has so elected, shall, in taking his inventory as of the 
close of any taxable year beginning after December 31, 1938, of 
raw materials which are 

“(A) used in a business described in paragraph (1); and 

“(B) not yet included in goods in process or finished goods; and 
satin so intermingled that they cannot be identified with specific 

voices; 
treat such raw materials re on hand as being: First, 
those included in the inventory as of the beginning of the taxable 
year (in the order of acquisition) to the extent thereof, and 
second, those acquired in the taxable year, in the order of acquisi- 

n 


“(3) Tanners: A taxpayer whose principal business is tanning 
hides or skins, or both, shall be entitled to elect (with respect to 
any taxable year beginning after December 31, 1938) the method 
provided in paragraph (2) as to the raw materials (including those 
included in goods in process and in finished goods) in the busi- 
ness of tanning hides, or skins, or both, if so intermingled that 
they cannot be identified with specific invoices. 

“(4) Inventories at cost: In the case of the application of the 
provisions of paragraph (2) or (3) all inventories of such ma- 
terials shall be taken at cost, including the inventory as of the 
close of the preceding taxable year. 

“(5) Election of method: The method provided in paragraph 
(2) or (3) shall not be applied unless the taxpayer, at or before 
the filing of his return for the preceding taxable year, has filed 
with the Commissioner his election to have it apply. 

“(6) Regulations as to change: The change to such method 
shall be made in accordance with such regulations as the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe as 
necessary to prevent the avoidance of tax. 

“(7) Change to different method: An election made under this 
subsection shall be irrevocable and the method so elected shall be 
applied in all subsequent taxable years notwithstanding any 
change in the principal business of the taxpayer, unless with the 
approval of the Commissioner change to a different method is 
authorized, and then upon such terms and conditions and in 
accordance with such regulations as the T, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may prescribe.” 

0000 ee eee 
insert “(e).” 

26, line 6, of the House bill, strike out “(e)” and 


On page 26, line 9, of the House bill, strike out “(f)” and 
On page 26, line 13, of the House bill, strike out “(g)” and 
On page 26, line 16, of the House bill, strike out “(h)” and 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(1) General rule: Debts ascertained to be worthless and 


Commissioner, a reasonable addition to a reserve for bad debts); 
and when satisfied that a debt is recoverable only in part, the 
Commissioner may allow such debt, in an amount not in excess 
of the part charged off within the taxable year, as a deduction. 
This paragraph shall not apply in the case of a taxpayer, other 
than a bank, as defined in section 104, with to a debt evi- 
denced by a security as defined in paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section. 

“(2) Securities worthless: If any securities (as defined 
in paragraph (3) of this subsection) are ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off within the taxable year and are capital assets, 
the loss resulting therefrom shall, in the case of a taxpayer other 
than a bank, as defined in section 104, for the purposes of this 
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title, be considered as a loss from the sale or exchange, on the 
last day of such taxable year, of capital assets.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment, and 
on page 47, line 20, of the House bill after “years” insert begin- 
ning after December 31, 1935” and a comma; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(e) Dividends paid credit: 
credit, see section 27. 

“(f) Consent dividends credit: 
dends credit, see section 28.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 27. Corporation dividends paid credit. 

“(a) Definition in general: As used in this title with respect 
to any taxable year the term ‘dividends paid credit’ means the 


For corporation dividends paid 


For corporation consent divi- 


sum of: 

“(1) The basic surtax credit for such year, computed as pro- 
vided in subsection (b); 

“(2) The dividend carry-over to such year, computed as pro- 
vided in subsection (c); 

“(3) The amount, if any, by which any deficit in the accumu- 
lated earnings and profits, as of the close of the preceding taxable 
year (whether beginning on, before, or after January 1, 1938), 
exceeds the amount of the credit provided in section 26 (c) 
(relating to net operating losses), for such preceding taxable year 

if after December 31, 1937); and 

“(4) Amounts used or irrevocably set aside to pay or to retire 
indebtedness of any kind, if such amounts are reasonable with 
respect to the size and terms of such indebtedness. As used in 
this paragraph the term ‘indebtedness’ means only an indebted- 
ness of the corporation existing at the close of business on 
December 31, 1937, and evidenced by a bond, note, debenture, 
certificate of indebtedness, mortgage, or deed of trust, issued by 
the corporation and in existence at the close of business on 
December 31, 1937, or by a bill of exchange accepted by the 
corporation prior to, and in existence at, the close of business on 
such date. Where the indebtedness is for a principal sum, with 
interest, no credit shall be allowed under this paragraph for 
amounts used or set aside to pay such interest. 

“(b) Basic surtax credit: As used in this title the term ‘basic 

credit’ means the sum of: 

“(1) The dividends paid during the taxable year, increased by 
the consent dividends credit provided in section 28, and reduced 
by the amount of the credit. provided in section 26 (a), relating 
to interest on certain obligations of the United States and Govern- 
ment corporations; 

“(2) In the case of a taxable year beginning after December 
31, a ANT net operating loss credit provided in section 
26 (c) (1); 

“(3) The bank affiliate credit provided in section 26 (d). 


„(e) Dividend carry-over: There shall be computed with re- 
spect to each taxable year of a corporation a dividend carry-over 
to such year from the two preceding taxable years, which shall 
consist of the sum of— 

“(1) The amount of the basic surtax credit for the second 

taxable year, reduced by the adjusted net income for 


“(A) The basic surtax credit for such year; and 

) The excess, if any, of the basic surtax credit for the third 
preceding taxable year (if not before January 1, 1936) 
over the adjusted net income for such year; and 

“(2) The amount, ‘if any, by which the basic surtax credit for 
the first preceding taxable year exceeds the adjusted net income 
for such year. 
“In the case of a preceding taxable year, referred to in this sub- 
section, which begins in 1936 or 1937, the adjusted net income 
shall be the adjusted net income as defined in section 14 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936, and the basic surtax credit shall be only 
the dividends paid credit computed under the Revenue Act of 
1936 without the benefit of the dividend carry-over provided in 
section 27 (b) of such Act. 


dend is paid in obligations of the corporation, the amount with 
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respect thereto which shall be used in computing the basic surtax 
credit shall be the face value of the obligations, or their fair market 
value at the time of the payment, whichever is the lower, If the 
fair market value of any such dividend paid in any taxable year 
of the corporation b after December 31, 1935, is lower than 
the face value, then when the obligation is redeemed by the cor- 
poration in a taxable year of the corporation be after De- 
cember 31, 1937, the excess of the amount for which redeemed over 
the fair market value at the time of the dividend payment (to the 
extent not allowable as a deduction in computing net income for 
any taxable year) shall be treated as a dividend paid in the taxable 
year in which the redemption occurs, 

“(f) Taxable stock dividends: In case of a stock dividend or 
stock right which is a taxable dividend in the hands of share- 
holders under section 115 (f), the amount with respect thereto 
which shall be used in computing the basic surtax credit shall be 
the fair market value of the stock or the stock right at the time 
of the payment. 

“(g) Distributions in liquidation: In the case of amounts dis- 
tributed in liquidation the part of such distribution which is 
properly chargeable to the earnings or profits accumulated after 
February 28, 1913, shall, for the purposes of computing the basic 
8 credit under this section, be treated as a taxable dividend 
paid. 

(h) Preferential dividends: The amount of any distribution 
(although each portion thereof is received by a shareholder as a 
taxable dividend), not made in connection with a consent distribu- 
tion (as defined in section 28 (a) (4)), shall not be considered as 
dividends paid for the purpose of computing the basic surtax credit, 
unless such distribution is pro rata, with no preference to any share 
of stock as compared with other shares of the same class, and with 
no preference to one class of stock as compared with another class 
except to the extent that the former is entitled (without reference 
to waivers of their rights by shareholders) to such preference. For 
a rr made in connection with a consent distribution, see 
section 28. 

„s) Nontaxable. distributions: If any part of a distribution 
(including stock dividends and stock rights) is not a taxable divi- 
dend in the hands of such of the shareholders as are subject to tax- 
ation wader tola uai for bese perlog in which the distribution is 
made, such pi no’ uded in comput; 
surtax credit. ee 

“Sec, 28. Consent dividends credit. 

“(a) Definitions: As used in this section— 

“(1) Consent stock: The term ‘consent stock’ means the class 
or classes of stock entitled, after the payment of preferred dividends 
(as defined in paragraph (2)), to share in the distribution (other 
than in complete or partial liquidation) within the taxable year 
of all the remaining earnings or profits, which share constitutes 
the same proportion of such distribution regardless of the amount 
of such distribution. 

“(2) Preferred dividends: The term ‘preferred dividends’ means 
a distribution (other than in complete or partial liquidation), 
limited in amount, which must be made on any class of stock 
before a further distribution (other than in complete or partial 
liquidation) of earnings or profits may be made within the taxable 
year. 

“(3) Consent dividends day: The term ‘consent dividends day 
means the last day of the taxable year of the corporation, unless 
during the last month of such year there have occurred one or 
more days on which was payable a partial distribution (as defined 
in paragraph (5).), in which case it means the last of such days. 

“(4) Consent distribution: The term ‘consent distribution’ 
means the distribution which would have been made if on the con- 
sent dividends day (as defined in paragraph (3)) there had actu- 
ally been distributed in cash and received by each shareholder mak- 
ing a consent filed by the corporation under subsection (d), the 
specific amount stated in such consent. 

“(5) Partial distribution: The term ‘partial distribution’ means 
such part of an actual distribution, payable during the last month 
of the taxable year of the corporation, as constitutes a distribution 
on the whole or any part of the consent stock (as defined in para- 
greph (1)), which part ot the distribution, if considered by itself 

not in connection with a consent distribution (as defined in 
paragraph (4)), would be a preferential distribution, as defined 
in paragraph (6). i ‘ 

“(6) Preferential distribution: The term ‘preferential distribu- 
tion’ means a distribution which is not pro rata, or which is with 
preference to any share of stock as compared with other shares of 
the same class, or to any class of consent stock as compared with 
any other class of consent stock. 

“(b) Corporations not entitled to credit: A corporation shall 
not be entitled to a consent dividends credit with respect to any 
taxable year— et 

“(1) Unless, at the close of such year, all preferred dividends 
(for the taxable year and, if cumulative, for prior taxable years) 
have been paid; or 

“(2) If, at any time during such year, the corporation has 1 
any steps in, or in pursuance of a plan of, complete or parti 
liquidation of all or any part of the consent stock. : 

“(c) Allowance of credit: There shall be allowed to the cor- 
poration, as a part of its basic surtax credit for the taxable year, a 
consent dividends credit equal to such portion of the total sum 
agreed to be included in the gross income of shareholders by their 
consents filed under subsection (d) as it would have been entitled 
to include in computing its basic surtax credit if actual distribution 
of an amount equal to such total sum had been made in cash and 


ee 
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each shareholder such a consent had received, on the con- 
sent dividends day, the amount specified in the consent. 

“(d) Shareholders’ consents: The corporation shall not be en- 
titled to a consent dividends credit with respect to any taxable 


year— 

“(1) Unless it files with its return for such year (in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary) signed consents made under oath by persons who 
were shareholders, on the last day of the taxable year of the cor- 
poration, of any class of consent stock; and 

“(2) Unless in each such consent the shareholder agrees that he 
will include as a taxable dividend, in his return for the taxable year 
in which or with which the taxable year of the corporation ends, a 

c amount; and 

“(3) Unless the consents filed are made by such of the share- 
holders and the amount specified in each consent is such, that the 
consent distribution would not have been a preferential distribu- 


tion— 

“(A) If there was no partial distribution during the last month 
of the taxable year of the corporation, or 

“(B) If there was such a partial distribution, then when con- 
sidered in connection with such partial distribution; 
an 


da 

“(4) Unless in each consent made by a shareholder who is tax- 
able with respect to a dividend only if received from sources within 
the United States, such shareholder agrees that the specific amount 
stated in the consent shall be considered as a dividend received by 
him from sources within the United States; and 

“(5) Unless each consent filed is accompanied by cash, or such 
other medium of payment as the Commissioner may by regulations 
authorize, in an amount equal to the amount that would be re- 
quired by section 143 (b) or 144 to be deducted and withheld by 
the corporation if the amount specified in the consent had been, 
on the last day of the taxable year of the corporation, paid to the 
shareholder in cash as a dividend. The amount accompanying 
the consent shall be credited against the tax imposed by section 
211 (a) or 231 (a) upon the shareholder. 

“(e) Consent distribution as part of entire distribution: If 
during the last month of the taxable year with respect to which 
shareholders’ consents are filed by the corporation under subsec- 
tion (d) there is made a partial distribution, then, for the pur- 
poses of this title, such partial distribution and the consent dis- 
tribution shall be considered as having been made in connection 
with each other and each shall be considered together with the 
other as one entire distribution. 

„(f) Taxability of amounts specified in consents: The total 
amount specified in a consent filed under subsection (d) shall be 
included as a taxable dividend in the gross income of the share- 
holder making such consent, and, if the shareholder is taxable with 
respect to a dividend only if received from sources within the 
United States, shall be included in the computation of his tax as 
a dividend received from sources within the United States; regard- 
less of— 

“(1) Whether he actually so includes it in his return; and 

“(2) Whether the distribution by the corporation of an amount 
equal to the total sum included in all the consents filed, had actual 
distribution been made, would have been in whole or in part a 
taxable dividend; and 

“(3) Whether the corporation is entitled to any consent diyi- 
dends credit by reason of the filing of such consents, or to a credit 
less than the total sum included in all the consents filed. 

“(g) Corporate shareholders: If the shareholder who makes 
the corisent is a corporation, the amount specified in the consent 
shall be considered as part of its earnings or profits for the tax- 
able year, and shall be included in the computation of its accumu- 
lated earnings and profits. 

“(h) Basis of stock in hands of shareholders: The amount 
specified in a consent made under subsection (d) shall, for the 
purpose of adjusting the basis of the consent stock with respect 
to which the consent was given, be treated as having been rein- 
vested by the shareholder as a contribution to the capital of the 
corporation; but only in an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the consent dividends credit of the corporation as the amount 
of such shareholder's consent stock bears to the total amount of 
consent stock with respect to which consents are made. 

“(i) Effect on capital account of corporation: The amount 
of the consent dividends credit allowed under subsection (c) shall 
be considered as paid in surplus or as a contribution to the capi- 
tal of the corporation, and the accumulated earnings and profits 
as of the close of the taxable year shall be correspondingly 
reduced. 

“(j) Amounts not included in shareholder's return: The 
failure of a shareholder of consent stock to include in his gross 
income for the proper taxable year the amount specified in the 
consent made by him and filed by the corporation, shall have the 
same effect, with respect to the deficiency resulting therefrom, as 
is provided in section 272 (f) with respect to a deficiency resulting 
from a mathematical error appearing on the face of the return.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 


the following: “(e)”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the 


the Senate numbered 42, and 


agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: On page 8 of 
the Senate engrossed amendments, line 13, strike out “7” and 
insert 8“: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its dis- 

t to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: , (17), or (18)”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 

—— 8 tobe. imparted — Sous Bhs rat Sheet 
ma pro; e te amendment 
3 0 Brees by 

$ Property received in certain corporate liquidations: If 
the property was by a shareholder in the liquidation of a 
corporation in cancellation or redemption or stock with respect to 
which gain was realized, but with respect to which, as the result 
of an election made by him under paragraph (7) of section 112 
(b), the extent to which gain was was determined 
under such paragraph, then the basis shall be the same as the 
basis of such stock cancelled or redeemed in the liquidation, de- 
creased in the amount of any money received by him, and 
increased in the amount of gain recognized to him. 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Omit the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, and on page 
95 ë h bie ted bill, Ez line 25, insert the following: 

fg ion as recognition of gain in certain co: 
liquidations— N 

“(A) General rule: In the case of property distributed in com- 
plete liquidation of a domestic corporation, if— 

“(i) the liquidation is made in pursuance of a plan of liquida- 
tion adopted after the date of the enactment of this Act, whether 
the taxable year of the corporation began on, before, or after 
January 1, 1938; and 

"(it) the distribution is in complete cancellation or redemption 

of all the stock, and the transfer of all the property under the 
liquidation occurs within the month of December, 1938— 
“then in the case of each qualified electing shareholder (as defined 
in subparagraph (C)) gain upon the shares owned by him at the 
time of the adoption of the plan of liquidation shall be recognized 
only to the extent provided in subparagraphs (E) and (F). 

“(B) Excluded corporation: ‘The term ‘excluded corporation’ 
means a corporation which at any time between April 9, 1938, and 
the date of the adoption of the plan of liquidation, both dates 
inclusive, was the owner of stock possessing 50 per centum or more 
of the total combined voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote on the adoption of such plan. 

“(C) Qualified electing shareholders: The term ‘qualified 
electing shareholder’ means a shareholder (other than an excluded 
corporation) of any class of stock (whether or not entitled to vote 
on the adoption of the plan of liquidation) who is a shareholder 
at the time of the adoption of such plan, and whose written elec- 
tion to have the benefits of subparagraph (A) has been made and 
filed in accordance with subparagraph (D), but— 

“(i) im the case of a shareholder other than a corporation, only 
if written elections have been so filed by shareholders (other than 
corporations) who at the time of the adoption of the plan of 
liquidation are owners of stock at least 80 per centum 
of the total combined voting power (exclusive of voting power 

by stock owned by corporations) of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote on the adoption of such plan of liquidation; or 

„) im the case of a shareholder which is a corporation, only if 
written elections have been so filed by corporate shareholders 
(other than an excluded corporation) which at the time of the 
adoption of such plan of liquidation are owners of stock possessing 
at least 80 per centum of the total combined voting power (exclu- 
sive of voting power possessed by stock owned by an excluded cor- 
poration and by shareholders who are not corporations) of all 
classes of stock entitled to vote on the adoption of such plan of 
liquidation. 

“(D) Making and filing of elections: The written elections re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (C) must be made and filed in such 
manner as to be not in contravention of regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. The 
filing must be within thirty days after the adoption of the plan 
of liquidation, and may be by the liquidating corporation or by 
the shareholder, 

“(E) Noncorporate shareholders: In the case of a qualified elect- 
ing shareholder other than a corporation— 

“(i) There shall be recognized, and taxed as a dividend, 80 
much of the gain as is not in excess of his ratable share of the 
earnings and profits of the corporation accumulated after Febru- 
ary 28, 1913, such and profits to be determined as of 
December 31, 1938, but without diminution by reason of distribu- 
tions made during the month of December, 1938; and 

“(ii) There shall be recognized, and taxed as short-term or 
long-term capital gain, as the case may be, so much of the re- 
mainder of the gain as is not in excess of the amount by which 
the value of that portion of the assets received by him which con- 
sists of money, or of stock or securities acquired by the corpora- 
— han eg 9, 1938, exceeds his ratable share of such earnings 
and p 5 
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“(F) Corporate shareholders: In the case of a qualified elect- 
ing shareholder which is a corporation the gain shall be recog- 
nized only to the extent of the greater of the two following— 

“(i) The portion of the assets received by it which consists of 

or of stock or securities acquired by the liquidating cor- 
poration after April 9, 1938; or 

“(ii) Its ratable share of the earnings and profits of the liqui- 
dating corporation accumulated after February 28, 1913, such 
earnings and profits to be determined as of December 31, 1938, 
but without diminution by reason of distributions made during 
the month of December, 1938.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 

e to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “the gain recognized resulting from such dis- 
tribution shall be considered as a short-term capital gain— 

“(1) Unless such liquidation is completed before July 1, 1938; 


or 
“(2) Unless (if it is established to the satisfaction of the Com- 


missioner by evidence submitted before July 1, 1938, that due to. 


the laws of the foreign country in which such corporation is in- 
corporated, or for other reasons, it is or will be impossible to 
complete the liquidation of such company before such date) the 
liquidation is completed on or before such date as.the Commis- 
sioner may find reasonable, but not later than December 31, 
1938;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 18 months, if and to the extent such gain is 
taken into account in computing net income”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “18 months, if and to the extent such loss is taken 
into account in computing net income”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “18 months, if and to the extent such gain is taken 
into account in computing net income”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “18 months, if and to the extent such loss is taken 
into account in computing net income”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 

ent to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“100 per centum if the capital asset has been held for not more 
than 18 months; 

“6624 per centum if the capital asset has been held for more 
than 18 months but not for more than 24 months; 

“50 per centum if the capital asset has been held for more than 
24 months.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “30”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

(2) In case of net long-term capital loss—If for any taxable 
year a taxpayer (other than a corporation) sustains a net long- 
term capital loss, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu 
of the tax imposed by sections 11 and 12, a tax determined as 
follows, if and only if such tax is greater than the tax imposed 
by such sections: 

“A partial tax shall first be computed upon the net income in- 
creased by the amount of the net long-term capital loss, at the 
rates and in the manner as if this subsection had not been 
enacted, and the total tax shall be the partial tax minus 30 per 
centum of the net long-term capital loss.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Omit the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment and on page 
89, after line 25, of the House bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 106. Claims against United States involving acquisition of 
property. 
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“In the case of amounts (other than interest) received by a tax- 
payer from the United States with respect to a claim against the 
United States involving the acquisition of property and remaining 
unpaid for more than fifteen years, the portion of the tax imposed 
by section 12 attributable to such receipt shall not exceed 30 per 
centum of the amount (other than interest) so received.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “a street, suburban, or interurban electric railway, 
or a street or suburban trackless trolley system of transportation, 
or a street or suburban bus system of transportation operated as 
part of a street or suburban electric railway or trackless trolley 
system”; and the Senate agee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “1644”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows; In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 16½ ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In leu of the 
matter pro to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “1644 per centum thereof”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 150: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 150, and 
agree to the-same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment and 
on page 263, line 20, of the House bill strike out “16” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1614”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 152, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: On page 40 
of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 8, strike out “(7)” and 
insert “(8)”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “27 (a) without the benefit of paragraphs (3) 
and (4) thereof”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 167: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 167, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Src. 501. Estate tax returns. 

“Section 304 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended (relat- 
ing to the amount of gross estate requiring the filing of a return), 
is amended by striking out ‘$100,000’ and fa lieu thereof 
‘the ened of the specific exemption provided in section 
303 (a) (4)’.” 

“Sec, 502. Returns of additional estate tax. 

“Section 403 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, relating 
to returns of the additional estate tax, is amended by striking out 
540,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the amount of the specific 
exemption provided in section 401 (c).’ 

“Sec. 508. Extensions of time for payment of estate tax. 

“Section 305 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

„b) Where the Commissioner finds that the payment on the 
due date of any part of the amount determined by the executor 
as the tax would impose undue hardship upon the estate, the 
Commissioner may extend the time for payment of any such part 
not to exceed ten years from the due date. In such case the 
amount in respect of which the extension is granted shall be paid 
on or before the date of the expiration of the period of the exten- 
sion, and the running of the statute of limitations for assessment 
and collection, as provided in sections 310 (a) and 311 (b), shall 
be suspended for the period of any such extension. If an exten- 
sion is granted, the Commissioner may, if he deems it necessary, 
require the executor to furnish security for the payment of the 
amount in respect of which the extension is granted in accordance 
with the terms of the extension,’ 

“Sec. 504. Rate of interest on extensions of time for payment of 
estate tax. 

“Section 305 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘In the case of any such extension granted after March 31, 
1938, the rate of interest shall be 4 per centum per annum“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 168: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 168, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “505”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 169: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 169, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
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matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

„) Gifts less than $4,000: In the case of gifts (other than 
gifts in trust or of future interests in property) made to any 
person by the donor during the calendar year, the first $4,000 
of such gifts to such person shall not, for the purposes of sub- 
section (a), be included in the total amount of gifts made during 
such year“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 199: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 199, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “The privileges granted under this section in respect of civil 
aircraft employed in foreign trade or trade between the United States 
and any of its possessions, in respect of aircraft registered in a for- 
eign country, shall be allowed only if the of the Treasury 
has been advised by the Secretary of Commerce that he has found 
that such foreign country allows, or will allow, substantially recip- 
rocal in of aircraft registered in the United States. 
If the is advised by the Secretary of Com- 
merce that he has found that a foreign country has discontinued 
or will discontinue the allowance of such privileges, the privileges 
granted under this section shall not apply thereafter in respect of 
civil aircraft registered in that foreign country and employed in 
foreign trade or trade between the United States and any of its 
possessions”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 201: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 201, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter pro- 

to be stricken out by the Senate amendment, and on page 305, 

e 1, of the House bill strike out “708” and insert in lieu thereof 
“706”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 202: That. the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 202, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
propesed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 707“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 206: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 206, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “708”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 207: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 207, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 709“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 208, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be imserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
follo : 

“Sec. 710. Tax on distilled spirits. 

“(a) Section 600 (a) (4) of the Revenue Act of 1918, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(4) On and after January 12, 1934, and until July 1, 1938, 
$2.00, and on and after July 1, 1938, $2.25, on each proof gallon 
or wine gallon when below proof and a proportionate tax at a like 
rate on all fractional parts of such proof or wine gallon.’ 

“(b) Section 600 (c) of such Act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out ‘$2.00 per wine gallon’ and inserting in Meu thereof 
62.25 per wine gallon’. 

“(c) Section 4 of the Liquor Taxing Act of 1934 is amended by 
striking out ‘$2.00’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$2.25’. 

„d) The amendments made by this section shall not apply to 
brandy and the rates of tax applicable to such brandy shall be the 
rates applicable without regard to such amendments.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 211: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 211, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 711. Exemption from stamp tax on certain transfers of 
stocks and bonds. 

“(a) Subdivision 3 of Schedule A of Title VIII of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, as amended, is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

The tax shall not be imposed upon deliveries or transfers of 
shares or certificates— 

“*(1) From the owner to a custodian if under a written agree- 
ment between the parties the shares or certificates are to be held 
or disposed of by such custodian for, and subject at all times to 
the instructions of, the owner; or from such custodian to such 
owner; 

2) From such custodian to a registered nominee of such 
custodian, or from one such nominee to another such nominee, 
if in either case the shares or certificates continue to be held by 
such nominee for the same purpose for which they would be 
held if retained by such custodian; or from such nominee to such 
custodian. 

No exemption shall be granted under this paragraph unless the 
deliveries or transfers are accompanied by a certificate setting 
forth facts as the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
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Secretary, may by regulation prescribe as necessary for the evi- 

dencing of the right to such exemption. No delivery or transfer 

to a nominee shall be exempt under this paragraph unless such 

nominee, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Com- 

3 with the approval of the Secretary, is registered with 
oner. 

Any person who, with intent to evade the tax provided in 
this subdivision, falsely makes a certificate accompanying any de- 
livery or transfer shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or both.’” 

“(b) Subdivision 9 of Schedule A of Title VIII of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, as amended, is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new paragraphs: 

“'The tax shall not be imposed upon deliveries or transfers of 
instruments— 

“*(1) From the owner to a custodian if under a written agree- 
ment between the parties the instruments are to be held or dis- 
posed of by such custodian for, and subject at all times to the 
instructions of, the owner; or from such custodian to such owner; 

“*(2) From such custodian to a registered nominee of such cus- 
todian, or from one such nominee to another such nominee, if in 
either case the instruments continue to be held by such nominee 
for the same purpose for which they would be held if retained by 
such custodian; or from such nominee to such custodian. 

No exemption shall be granted under this ph unless the 
deliveries or transfers are accompanied by a certificate setting forth 
such facts as the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, 
may by regulation prescribe as for the evidencing of the 
Tight to such exemption. No delivery or transfer to a nominee 
shall be exempt under this paragraph unless such nominee, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, is registered with the Commissioner. 

“<Any person who, with intent to evade the tax provided in this 
subdivision, falsely makes a certificate accompanying any delivery 
or transfer shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both.“ 

„(e) The amendments made by this section shall be effective 
with respect to transfers or deliveries made after June 30, 1938.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 214: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 214, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: On page 59, line 
19, of the Senate e amendments strike out “714" and insert 
in lieu thereof 713“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 215: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 215, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 802. Approval of closing agreements. 

“Section 606 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1928 is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘is approved by the Secretary, or the Under Secretary,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘is approved by the Secre- 
tary, the Under Secretary, or an Assistant Secretary.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 231: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 231, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 815. Compromise before suit. 

“Section 3229 of the Revised Statutes is amended by striking out 
‘with the advice and consent of the Secretary of the Treasury’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or of the Under Secretary of the „ or of an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 232: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 232, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 816. Extension of time for payment of deficiencies ap- 
proved by Commissioner. 

“The requirement of section 272 []) of the Revenue Act of 1936, 
1934, 1932, and 1928, and section 274 (k) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, as amended, section 274 (g) of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
section 250 (f) of the Revenue Act of 1921, section 513 (i) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, and section 308 (i) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, of approval by the Secretary of extension of time for pay- 
ment of deficiency in income, estate, or gift tax shall not apply 
after thirty days after the date of the enactment of this Act, but 
the approval shall be by the Commissioner under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 233: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 233, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: On page 65, line 
18, of the Senate engrossed amendments strike out “818” and 
insert in lieu thereof “817”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 234: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 234, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
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matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

"Src, 818. Taxes of insolvent banks. 

„Section 22 of the Act of March 1, 1879 (20 Stat. 351; 12 U. S. C. 
570), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22. (a) Whenever and after any bank or trust company, 
a substantial portion of the business of which consists of receiving 
deposits and making loans and discounts, has ceased to do busi- 
ness by reason of insolvency or bankruptcy, mo tax shall be 
assessed or collected, or paid into the Treasury of the United States 
on account of such bank, or trust company, which shall diminish 
the assets thereof necessary for the full payment of all its de- 
positors; and such tax shall be abated from such national banks 
as are found by the Comptroller of the Currency to be insolvent; 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, when the facts shall 
appear to him, is authorized to remit so much of the said tax 
against any such insolvent banks and trust companies organized 
under State law as shall be found to affect the claims of their 
depositors, 

“*(b) Whenever any bank or trust company, a substantial portion 
of the business of wich consists of receiving deposits and making 
loans and discounts, has been released or discharged from its lia- 
bility to its depositors for any part of their claims against it, and 
such depositors have accepted, in lieu thereof, a lien upon subse- 
quent earnings of such bank or trust company, or claims against 
assets segregated by such bank or trust company or against assets 
transferred from it to an individual or corporate trustee or agent, 
no tax shall be assessed or collected, or paid into the Treasury of 
the United States on account of such bank, or trust company, such 
individual or corporate trustee or such agent, which shall diminish 
the assets thereof which are available for the payment of such 
depositor claims and which are necessary for the full payment 
thereof. 

„e) Any such tax so collected shall be deemed to be errone- 
ously collected, and shall be refunded subject to all provisions and 
limitations of law, so far as applicable, relating to the refunding of 
taxes, but tax so abated or refunded after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1938 shall be reassessed whenever it 
shall appear that payment of the tax will not diminish the assets 
as aforesaid. The running of the statute of limitations on the 
making of assessment and collection shall be suspended during, 
and for ninety days beyond, the period for which, pursuant to this 
section, assessment or collection may not be made, and a tax which 
has been abated may be reassessed and collected during the time 
within which, had there been no abatement, collection might have 
been made, 

d) This section shall not apply to any tax imposed by the 
Social Security Act.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 235: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 235, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: On page 68, line 
4, of the Senate engrossed amendments strike out “820” and insert 
in lieu thereof 819“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 236: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 236, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“REVENUE BILL OF 1938 

“Sec, 820. Mitigation of effect of limitation and other provisions 
in income tax cases. 

“(a) Definitions: For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) Determination: The term ‘determination under the in- 
come tax laws’ means— 

“(A) A closing agreement made under section 606 of the 
Revenue Act of 1928, as amended: 

“(B) A decision by the Board of Tax Appeals or a judgment, 
decree, or other order by any court of competent jurisdiction, 
which has become final; or 

“(C) A final disposition by the Commissioner of a claim for 
refund. For the purposes of this section a claim for refund 
shall be deemed finally disposed of by the Commissioner— 

“(i) as to items with respect to which the claim was allowed, 
upon the date of allowance of refund or credit or upon the date 
of mailing notice of disallowance (by reason of offsetting items) 
of the claim for refund, and 

„(i) as to items with respect to which the claim was dis- 
allowed, in whole or in part, or as to items applied by the 
Commissioner in reduction of the refund or credit, upon expira- 
tion of the time for instituting suit with respect thereto (unless 
suit is instituted prior to the expiration of such time). 

“Such term shall not include any such agreement made, or deci- 
sion, judgment, decree, or order which has become final, or claim 
for refund finally disposed of, prior to ninety days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

“(2) Taxpayer: Notwithstanding the provisions of section 901, 
the term ‘taxpayer’ means any person subject to a tax under the 
applicable Revenue Act. 

“(3) Related taxpayer: The term ‘related taxpayer’ 
a taxpayer who, with the taxpayer with respect to whom a deter- 
mination specified in subsection (b) (1), (2), (3), or (4) is made, 
stood, in the taxable year with respect to which the erroneous 
inclusion, exclusion, omission, allowance, or disallowance therein 
referred to was made, in one of the following relationships: (A) 
husband and wife; (B) grantor and fiduciary; (C) grantor and 
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beneficiary; (D) fiduciary and beneficiary, legatee, or heir; (E) 
decedent and decedent’s estate; or (F) partner. 

“(b) Circumstances of adjustment: When a determination 
under the income tax laws— 

“(1) Requires the inclusion in gross income of an item which 
was erroneously included in the gross income of the taxpayer 
for another taxable year or in the gross income of a related tax- 


payer; or 


(2) Allows a deduction or credit which was erroneously allowed 
to the taxpayer for another taxable year or to a related tax- 
payer; or 

“(3) Requires the exclusion from gross income of an item 
with respect to which tax was paid and which was erroneously 
excluded or omitted from the gross income of the taxpayer for 
another taxable year or from the gross income of a related tax- 
payer; or 

“(4) Allows or disallows any of the additional deductions allow- 
able in computing the net income of estates or trusts, or requires 
or denies any of the inclusions in the computation of net income 
of beneficiaries, heirs, or legatees, specified in section 162 (b) and 
(c) of this Act, and nding sections of prior revenue Acts, 
and the correlative inclusion or deduction, as the case may be, has 
been erroneously excluded, omitted, or included, or disallowed, 
omitted, or allowed, as the case may be, in respect of the related 
taxpayer; or 

“(5) Determines the basis of property for depletion, exhaustion, 
wear and tear, or obsolescence, or for gain or loss on a sale or 
exchange, and in respect of any transaction upon which such 
basis depends there was an erroneous inclusion in or omission 
from the gross income of, or an erroneous recognition or non- 
recognition of gain or loss to, the taxpayer or any person who 
acquired title to such property in such transaction and from 
whom mediately or immediately the taxpayer derived title sub- 
sequent to such transaction— 
and, on the date the determination becomes final, correction of 
the effect of the error is prevented by the operation (whether be- 
fore, on, or after the date of enactment of this Act) of any pro- 
vision of the internal-revenue laws other than this section and 
other than section 3229 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(relating to compromises), then the effect of the error shall be 
corrected by an adjustment made under this section. Such ad- 
justment shall be made only if there is adopted in the deter- 
mination a position maintained by the Commissioner (in case 
the amount of the adjustment would be refunded or credited in 
the same manner as an overpayment under subsection (c)) or 
by the taxpayer with respect to whom the determination is made 
(in case the amount of the adjustment would be assessed and 
collected in the same manner as a deficiency under subsection (c)), 
which position is inconsistent with the erroneous inclusion, ex- 
clusion, omission, allowance, disallowance, recognition, or non- 
recognition, as the case may be. In case the amount of the ad- 
justment would be assessed and collected in the same manner as 
a deficiency, the adjustment shall not be made with respect to a 
related taxpayer unless he stands in such relationship to the tax- 
payer at the time the latter first maintains the inconsistent posi- 
tion in a return, claim for refund, or petition (or amended 
petition) to the Board of Tax Appeals for the taxable year with 
respect to which the determination is made, or if such tion 
is not so maintained, then at the time of the determination. 

“(c) Method of adjustment: The adjustment authorized in sub- 
section (b) shall be made by assessing and collecting, or refunding 
or crediting, the amount thereof, to be ascertained as provided 
in subsection (d), in the same manner as if it were a deficiency 
determined by the Commissioner with respect to the taxpayer as 
to whom the error was made or an overpayment claimed by such 
taxpayer, as the case may be, for the taxable year with respect to 
which the error was made, and as if on the date of the determina- 
tion specified in subsection (b) ome year remained before the ex- 
piration of the periods of limitation upon assessment or filing 
claim for refund for such taxable year, 

„d) Ascertainment of amount of adjustment: In computing 
the amount of an adjustment under this section there shall first 
be ascertained the tax previously determined for the taxable year 
with respect to which the error was made, The amount of the 
tax previously determined shall be (1) the tax shown by the 
taxpayer, with respect to whom the error was made, upon his 
return for such taxable year, increased by the amounts previously 
assessed (or collected without assessment) as deficiencies, and de- 
creased by the amounts previously abated, credited, refunded, or 
otherwise repaid in respect of such tax; or (2) if no amount was 
shown as the tax by such taxpayer upon his return, or if no 
return was made by such taxpayer, then the amounts previously 
assessed (or collected without assessment) as deficiencies, but 
such amounts previously assessed, or collected without assessment, 
shall be decreased by the amounts previously abated, credited, re- 
funded, or otherwise repaid in respect of such tax. There shall 
then be ascertained the increase or decrease in the tax previously 
determined which results solely from the correct exclusion, inclu- 
sion, allowance, disallowance, recognition, or nonrecognition, of 
the item, inclusion, deduction, credit, gain, or loss which was the 
subject of the error. The amount so ascertained (together with 
any amounts wrongfully collected as additions to the tax or inter- 
est, as a result of such error) shall be the amount of the adjust- 
ment under this section. 

“(e) Adjustment unaffected by other items, etc.: The amount to 
be assessed and collected in the same manner as a deficiency, or to 
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be refunded or credited in the same manner as an overpayment, 
under this section, shall not be diminished by any credit or set-off 
based upon any item, inclusion, deduction, credit, exemption, gain, 
or loss other than the one which was the subject of the error. 
Such amount, if paid, shall not be recovered by a claim or suit 
for refund or suit for erroneous refund based upon any item, in- 
clusion, deduction, credit, exemption, gain, or loss other than the 
one which was the subject of the error. 

“(f) No adjustment for years prior to 1932: No adjustment shall 
be made under this section in 1 of any taxable year beginning 
prior to January 1, 1932.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 238: That. the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 238, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 821. Interest after October 24, 1933, and before 
August 30, 1935, on delinquent income, estate, and gift taxes. 

“Interest accruing after October 24, 1933, and prior to August 
80, 1935, on delinquent income, estate, and gift taxes shall be com- 
puted at the rate of 6 per centum per annum. Any such interest 
accruing during such period which has been collected prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act in excess of such rate shall be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer, if claim thereafter is filed 
within six months after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
No interest shall be allowed or paid on any such credit or refund.” 

And the Senate to the same. 
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“Sec, 102. Surtax on corporations improperly accumulating sur- 


“SEC. 103. Rates of tax on citizens and corporations of certain for- 
eign countries. 

“Sec. 104. Banks and trust companies. 

“Sec. 105. Sale of oil or gas properties. 

“Sec. 106. Claims against United States involving acquisition of 


property. 


“Supplement B—Computation of Net Income 
“Sec. 111. Determination of amount of, and recognition of, gain 


Oss. 
“Src. 112. Recognition of gain or loss. 

“Sec. 113. Adjusted basis for determining gain or loss. 

“Sec. 114. Basis for depreciation and depletion. 

“Sec. 115. Distributions by corporations. 

“Sec. 116. Exclusions from gross income. 

“Src. 117. Capital gains and losses. 

“Sec. 118. Loss from wash sales of stock or securities. 

“Src. 119. Income from sources within United States. 

“Sec. 120. Unlimited deduction for charitable and other contri- 


“Sec. 121. Deduction of dividends paid on certain preferred stock 
of certain corporations. 
“Supplement C—Credits Against Tax 
83 131. Taxes of foreign countries and possessions of United 


“Supplement D—Returns and Payment of Tax 
“Sec, 141. Consolidated returns of railroad corporations. 
“Src. 142. Fiduciary returns. 
“SEC. 143. Withholding of tax at source. 
“Src. 144. Payment of corporation income tax at source, 
“Sec. 145. Penalties. 
“Sec. 146. Closing by Commissioner of taxable year. 
“Sec. 147. Information at source. 
“SEC. 148. Information by corporations. 
“Sec. 149. Returns of brokers, 
“Sec. 150. Collection of foreign items. 
“Sec. 151. Foreign personal holding companies. 

“Supplement E—Estates and Trusts 


“Sec. 161. Imposition of tax. 

“Src. 162. Net income. 

“Sec. 163. Credits against net income. 

“Sec. 164. Different taxable years. 

“Src. 165. Employees’ trusts. 

“Src. 166. Revocable trusts. 

“Sec. 167. Income for benefit of grantor. 

“Sec. 168. Taxes of foreign countries and possessions of United 


“Sec. 169. Common trust funds. 
“Supplement F—Partnerships 


“Sec. 181. Partnership not taxable. 

“Sec. 182. Tax of partners. 

“Sec. 183. Computation of partnership income. 

“Src. 184. Credits against net income. 

“Sec. 185. Earned income. 

“Sec. 186. Taxes of foreign countries and possessions of United 


“Sec. 187. Partnership returns. 
“Src. 188. Different taxable years of partner and partnership. 


“Supplement G—Insurance Companies 


“Src. 201. Tax on life insurance companies. 

“Sec. 202. Gross income of life insurance companies. 

“Src. 203. Net income of life insurance companies. 

“Sec. 204. Insurance companies other than life or mutual. 

“Sec. 205. Taxes of foreign countries and possessions of United 


“SEC. 206. Computation of gross income. 
“Sec. 207. Mutual insurance companies other than life. 


“Supplement H—Nonresident Alien Individuals 


“Sec. 211. Tax on nonresident alien individuals. 
“Sec. 212. Gross income. 
“Sec, 213. Deductions, 
“Sec. 214. Credits against net income. 
“Sec. 215. Allowance of deductions and credits, 
“Sec. 216. Credits against tax. 
“Sec. 217. Returns. 
“Src. 218. Payment of tax. 
“Sec, 219. Partnerships, 
“Supplement I—Foreign Corporations 
“Sec. 231. Tax on foreign corporations, 
“Src. 232. Deductions. 
“Src. 233. Allowance of deductions and credits. 
“Src. 234. Credits against tax. 
“Sec. 235. Returns. 
“Sec. 236. Payment of tax. 
“Src. 237. Foreign insurance companies. 
“Sec. 238. Affiliation. 


“Supplement J—Possessions of the United States 


“Sec. 251. Income from sources within possessions of United 
States. 


“Sec. 252. Citizens of possessions of United States. 
“Supplement KE—China Trade Act Corporations 


“Sec. 261. Taxation in general. 
“Sec. 262. Credit against net 1 85 
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“Supplement L—Assessment and Collection of Deficiencies 


“Sec. 271. Definition of deficiency. 

“Sec, 272. Procedure in general, 

“Sec, 273. Jeopardy assessments. 

“Sec. 274. Bankruptcy and receiverships. 

“Src. 275. Period of limitation upon assessment and collection. 
"Sec. 276. Same—Exceptions. 

“Sec. 277. Suspension of running of statute. 


“Supplement M—Interest and Additions to the Tax 


“Sec. 291. Failure to file return. 

“Sec. 292. Interest on deficiencies, 

“Src. 293. Additions to the tax in case of deficiency. 

“Sec, 294. Additions to the tax in case of nonpayment. 

“Sec. 295. Time extended for payment of tax shown on return, 
“Src, 296. Time extended for payment of deficiency. 

“Sec, 297. Interest in case of jeopardy assessments. 

“Sec, 298. Bankruptcy and receiverships. 

“Sec, 299. Removal of property or departure from United States. 
“Supplement N—Claims Against Transferees and Fiduciaries 


“Sec. 311. Transferred assets. 
“Sec. 312. Notice of fiduciary relationship. 


“Supplement O—Overpayments 


“Sec. 321, Overpayment of installment. 
“Src. 322. Refunds and credits. 


“Supplement P—Foreign Personal Holding Companies 


“Sec, 331. Definition of foreign personal holding company. 
“Src, 332. Foreign personal holding company income. 

. Stock ownership. 

“Sec. 334. Gross income of foreign personal holding companies. 
“Sec. 335. Undistributed Supplement P net income. 

“Sec, 336. Supplement P net income. 

“Sec. 337. Corporation income taxed to United States share- 


“Sec. 338. Information returns by officers and directors, 
“Sec. 339. Information returns by shareholders. 
“Sec. 340. Penalties. 


“Supplement Q—Mutual Investment Companies 


“Sec. 361. Definition. 
“Sec. 362. Tax on mutual investment companies. 
“Supplement R—Exchanges and Distributions in Obedience to 
Orders of the Securities and Exchange Commission 


“Sec. 371. Nonrecognition of. gain or loss. 
“Sec. 372. Basis for determining gain or loss. 
“Sec. 373. Definitions. 
“TITLE IA—PERSONAL HOLDING COMPANIES 


“Src. 401. Surtax on personal holding companies. 
“Sec. 402. Definition of personal holding company. 
“Sec. 403. Personal holding company income. 
“Sec. 404. Stock ownership. 

“Src. 405. Undistributed Title IA net income, 
“Sec. 406. Title IA net income. 

“Sec. 407. Deficiency dividends—Credits and refunds. 
“Sec. 408. Meaning of terms used. 

“Sec. 409. Administrative provisions. 

“Src. 410. Improper accumulation of surplus. 

“Sec. 411. Foreign personal holding companies. 


“TITLE II—EsTATE AND GIFT TAXES 


“Sec. 501. Estate tax returns. 

“Sec. 502. Returns of additional estate tax. 

“Sec. 503. Extensions of time for payment of estate tax. 

“Sec. 504. Rate of interest on extensions of time for payment 
of estate tax. 

“Sec. 505. Computation of net gifts. 


“TITLE III—CAPITAL STOCK AND Excess-PROFITS TAXES 


. Capital stock tax. 
“Sec. 602. Excess-profits tax. 
“TITLE IV—EXCISE TAXES 

. Termination of certain excise taxes, 

“Sec. 702. Tax on certain oils. 

“Sec. 703. Exemption of palm oil and palm oil residue from 
processing tax. 

“Sec. 704. Amendments to tax on lumber. 

“Src. 705. Exemption from excise tax of supplies for certain 
aircraft. 


“Sec. 706. Exemption from tax on filled cheese. 

“Sec. 707. Tax on matches. 

“Sec. 708, Tax on telegraph, telephone, radio and cable facilities. 

“Sec. 709. Tax on tractors. 

“Src. 710. Tax on distilled spirits. 

. Exemption from stamp tax on certain transfers of 

stocks and bonds, 

“Sec. 712. Tax on admissions to theaters. 

“Sec. 713. Exemption of certain cooperative or nonprofit cor- 
porations of associations from electrical energy tax. 
“TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 801. Closing agreements as to future tax liability. 

“Sec. 802. Approval of closing agreements. 

. Returns as to formation, etc., of foreign corporations. 

“Sec. 804. Information returns as to foreign corporations. 

“Sec. 805. Interest on unpaid assessments. 

“Sec. 806. Administration of oaths or affirmations. 
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“Src. 807. Basis of property acquired in connection with reor- 


ganizations. 
1 “SEC. 808. Basis of property acquired in connection with liquida- 
on. 
“SEC. 809. Overpayments found by Board of Tax Appeals. 
“Sec. 810. Credits against Social Security tax for 1936. 
“Sec. 811. Travel allowances in Hawaii. 
“Src. 812. Retroactive exclusion of gain from purchase of per- 
zan property within the United States and sale within posses- 
on. 


“SEC. 813. Remission of interest and penalties on taxes imposed 
by the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 upon citizens in a posses- 
sion and certain domestic corporations. 

“Sec. 814. Waivers in transferee cases under prior revenue Acts. 

“Src. 815. Compromise before suit. 

“Src. 816. Extension of time for payment of deficiencies approved 
by Peng rage 

“BSEC, Income from obligations and mortgages issued b; 
joint-stock land banks. j 7 

“Sec, 818. Taxes of insolvent banks. 

“Src. 819. Abatement of jeopardy assessments, 

“SEC. 820. Mitigation of effect of limitation and other provisions 
in income tax cases. 

“Sec. 821. Interest accruing after October 24, 1933, and before 
August 30, 1935, on delinquent income, estate, and gift taxes. 

“TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 901. Definitions. 

“Sec. 902. Separability clause. 

“Sec. 903. Effective date of Act.” 


R. L. DOUGHTON, 
THos. H. CULLEN, 
FrED M. VINSON, 
JERE 


COOPER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Mississippi that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a statement explana- 
tory of the conference action on the so-called inventory 
amendment which has caused the conferees a great deal 
of difficulty. 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO INVENTORIES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


On amendment No. 10: All our former income-tax laws have 
authorized the use of inventories in computing income and have 
authorized that they shall be taken on such basis as the Com- 
missioner may prescribe as conforming as nearly as may be to 
the best accounting practice in the trade or business and as most 
clearly reflecting the income. This inventory provision is there- 
fore very broad in its terms, and the matter has in the past been 
worked out as an accounting problem, This accounting problem 
is very complicated. The Commissioner has in the past used one 
general rule known as the first-in, first-out rule, although this 
rule has variations. 

An amendment was adopted on the floor of the Senate author- 
izing the Commissioner to allow inventories to be taken on what 
is known as the last-in, first-out rule. A study of this amend- 
ment developed the fact that at least in a first trial the use of 
this method or any similar method should be restricted to a few 
industries. The industries to which some such method appears 
most properly applicable are: (1) Smelters of nonferrous metals, 
(2) producers of certain elementary forms of brass and copper 
products, and (3) tanners. The conferees therefore agreed to 
restrict this provision to these industries. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in working out the new 
inventory provision, and it is realized that it is not an entirely 
satisfactory solution of the problem. However, a start has been 
made, and it is hoped that the Treasury Department will make a 
careful study of the problem so that improvements can be made 
in the provision at the next session. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, does the Senator 
from Mississippi intend to discuss the conference report 
at all? 

Mr. HARRISON, I desire to answer any questions that 
any Senators may desire to ask me about any of the points 
involved. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to make a brief statement; and 
then I shall be content to have a vote. 

The Republican members of the conference committee 
have joined the majority members in signing the report, 
and I think the Recorp should show why we have done so. 
At the end of this long controversy in the tax bill con- 
ference the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] and myself 
issued a statement giving the reasons why we joined the 
majority of the conferees in signing the report in spite of 
its defects. I am content to repeat for the Recorp the rea- 
sons announced by the Senator from Kansas and myself at 
that time. 

The conference report on the new revenue bill is a long 
step toward a restoration of tax sanity, despite the unfortu- 
nate and unprecedented Presidential letter to the conference. 
On the major issues in controversy the report substantially 
sustains the original Senate bill and the course of action 
originally recommended by the House minority. For 2 years 
there will be a small and indefensible remnant of the sur- 
plus profits tax idea to which we continue to decline to 
subscribe in any degree. But the remnant is so small, and 
so well cushioned, and so sure of a final death sentence 
2 years hence after the people have passed upon this issue 
at the polls, that we prefer to take the conference decision 
than to fall back on existing destructive law. Meanwhile, 
with a single relatively inconsequential exception, the cap- 
ital-gains tax is reduced to the flat basis which we long 
have urged. We prefer this improvement, although not 
wholly adequate, rather than to return to the iniquity of 
existing law. ‘There are other new provisions to lighten 
the tax load pressed down upon distressed business during 
recent years. These advantages must not be lost solely be- 
cause we have not obtained all we desire. Our parliamentary 
choice at the moment is the lesser of two evils. Under 
these circumstances, the Republican Senate conferees will 
sign the report. But in this connection we reassert our 
belief: First, that the surplus-profits tax should be wholly 
repealed; second, that the capital-gains tax should be wholly 
leveled to a flat basis, with a shorter time defining short- 
term gains; third, that the tax bill should have been written 
to give business a permanent assurance that it is no longer 
to be pursued by ever-changing punitive levies; fourth, that 
the bill will not raise the anticipated revenue or remotely 
approach the balanced Budget which is vital to the national 
confidence prerequisite to national recovery. 

Mr. President, for these reasons the Republican members 
of the conference committee on the part of the Senate have 
signed the report, although dissenting from some phases of 
it; and I think I am entitled to say that I am speaking for 
the Senator from Kansas as well as for myself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand, the statement the 
Senator has read—I could not hear it all—is an explanation 
for himself and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] as 
to why they signed the conference report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, however, both the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator from Kansas signed 
the report? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there any question of coercion in 
connection with the action of the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Only the coercion of necessity, and 
the conditions in which the country finds itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, the Senator from Mich- 
igan and the Senator from Kansas signed of their own free 
will and accord? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of our own free will and accord, 
under the circumstances. There is no free will and accord 
left in America in relation to matters of this nature. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, Friday and Saturday of 
last week thousands of boys and girls, young men and women, 
members of the school safety patrols, were assembled in Wash- 
ington from nearly every State in the eastern half of the Union. 

Saturday morning they paraded down Constitution Avenue, 
some 12,000 strong, with their bands playing and their flags 
waving, and I am sure that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaprEer] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
as well as Representative Joh McSweeney from Ohio, and 
Representative Green, of Florida, who were with me on the 
reviewing stand, thrilled as I did when these fine boys and 
girls marched by. 

It is my understanding that there are nearly a quarter of 
a million boys and girls now members of the school safety 
patrols in more than 3,250 communities. Daily these young- 
sters are giving a practical demonstration of youth’s con- 
tribution to the safety movement by protecting the lives of 
more than 8,000,000 schoolmates. 

School, police, and A. A. A. Motor Club officials throughout 
the Nation give enthusiastic and full credit to these senti- 
nels of safety” and their sponsors for their important part 
in the splendid safety record among children of school age. 
This group has done what no other age group can right- 
fully claim—they have materially reduced their accident 
death rate in the past several years. 

In the parade Saturday there were about 100 young boys 
and girls from Florida alone. I, naturally, was proud and 
glad to welcome them, and took a natural measure of pride 
in the fact that the Jacksonville corps led the parade and 
also won a prize in the competitive drills. My compliments 
go out to them and to their leaders on the splendid work 
they are doing fo eliminate death and injury through un- 
necessary traffic accidents. 

No traffic accident is necessary. There should never be a 
time when a driver of an automobile or a truck is in such a 
hurry that he will take a chance of sacrificing a human life. 
I think the slogan adopted by the Washington and Greene 
Counties, Pa., troops, Alert Today—Alive Tomorrow“ 
which, incidentally, won another first prize—is one we should 
all remember. 

Mr. President, I think it well that we pause a moment and 
recognize and pay tribute to the good work that the members 
of the National School Safety Patrols are doing throughout 
our Nation. When we consider that more American citizens 
are killed each year than were killed in the great World War, 
we must realize what a serious problem automobile reckless- 
ness is, and do what we can to help carry on the good work 
the school safety patrol is now doing. 

Most of us here are fathers, and I am sure that our 
sympathies go out to every father and mother who has lost 
a son or a daughter through a ruthless and unnecessary 
traffic accident. A short time ago there appeared in the 
Eufaula (Ala.) Tribune an editorial which I feel deserves a 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL Record. I am going to read it. 
I wish it were possible to have this editorial printed on the 
front page of every newspaper in the United States, or else 
in some manner brought to the attention of all those who 
drive automobiles, in the hope that it would cause them to 
pause just a moment and not take that unnecessary chance 
which might cause the loss of life for some little boy or girl. 

Here is the editorial: 

MY LITTLE GIRL 


Today my daughter, who is 7 years old, started to school as 
usual. She wore a dark blue dress with a white collar. She had 
on black shoes and wore blue gloves. Her cocker spaniel, whose 
name is Coot, sat on the front porch and whined his canine belief 
in the folly of education as she waved good-bye and started off to 
the hall of learning. 

Tonight we talked about school. She told me about the girl 
who sits in front of her, the girl with yellow curls, and the boy 
across the aisle who makes funny faces. She told me about her 
teacher, who has eyes in the back of her head, and about the 
trees in the schoolyard, and about the big girl who doesn’t believe 
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in Santa Claus. We talked about a lot of things—tremendously 
vital, unimportant things; and then we studied spelling, reading, 
arithmetic—and then to bed. 

She’s back there now—back in the nursery sound asleep, with 
“Princess Elizabeth” (that’s a doll) cuddled in her right arm. 

You guys wouldn’t hurt her, would you? You see, I'm her 
daddy. When her doll is broken or her finger is cut or her head 
gets bumped, I can fix it—but when she starts to school, when she 
walks across the street, then she’s in your hands. 

She’s a nice kid. She can run like a deer and darts about like a 
chipmunk. She likes to ride horses and swim and hike with me on 
Sunday afternoons. But I can’t be with her all the time; I have 
to work to pay for her clothes and her education. So please help 
me look out for her. Please drive slowly past the schools and inter- 
sections—and please remember that children run from behind 
parked cars. 

Please don’t run over my little girl. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 10238, being the an- 
nual appropriation bill for the Agricultural Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10238) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations with amendments, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for 
amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? The Chair hears none. The 
clerk will proceed to state the amendments reported by the 
committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Office of Experiment Stations— 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for 
agricultural experiment stations,” on page 10, line 7, after 
“(7 U. S. C. 386-386b)”, to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“$60,000”, so as to read: 

Hawaii: To carry into effect the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to extend the benefits of certain acts of operant to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii,” approved May 16, 1928 (7 U. S. C. 386-386b), 
$60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 16, after 
% U. S. C. 369a)”, to strike out 87,500; in all, for Alaska, 
$22,500” and insert “$10,000; in all, for Alaska, $25,000”, so as 
to read: 

Alaska: To carry into effect the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to extend the benefits of the Hatch Act and the Smith-Lever 
Act to the Territory of Alaska,” approved February 23, 1929 
(7 U. S. C. 386c), $15,000; and the provisions of section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to extend the benefits of the Adams Act, the 
Purnell Act, and the Capper-Ketcham Act to the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1936 (7 U. S. C 
369a), $10,000; in all, for Alaska, 825,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 22, after 
“(7 U. S. C. 386d-386f)”, to strike out “$40,000” and insert 
“$45,000”, so as to read: 

Puerto Rico: To carry into effect Sac gs ons of an act en- 
titled “An act to coordinate the agricul Pa grea ss 
work and to extend the benefits of certain acts of Congress to 
the Territory ot Puerto Rico,” approved March 4, 1931 (7 U. S. C. 
386d-386f), $45,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 5, to strike 
out “$1,800,000” and insert “$2,400,000”, so as to read: 

‘Title 1, Bankhead-Jones Act: For payments to States, Hawaii, 

„and Puerto Rico, pursuant to authorizations contained 
in title 1 of an act entitied “An act to provide for research into 
basic laws and principles relating to agriculture and to provide 
for the further development of cooperative ern extension 
work and the more complete endowment and support of land- 
0 00 5 approved June 29, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 427-427), 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 11, line 7, after the 
word “stations”, to strike out “$6,232,500” and insert “$6,- 
850,000”, so as to read: 


In all, payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for 
agricultural experiment stations, $6,850,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Salaries 
and expenses,” on page 13, line 1, after the word “Stations”, 
to strike out “$6,461,480” and insert “$7,078,980”, so as to 
read: 

Total, Office of Experiment Stations, $7,078,980, of which amount 
not to exceed $150,105 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $750 shall be available 
for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 


carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field work outside 
the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 3, after the 
name “District of Columbia”, to strike out “$1,200,000” and 
insert “$1,600,000”, so as to read: 


SPECIAL RESEARCH FUND, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide for research 
into basic laws and principles relating to agriculture and to pro- 
vide for the further development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work and the more complete endowment and support of 
land-grant colleges,” approved June 29, 1935 (7 U. S. O. 427, 
427Tb, 427c, 427f); for administration of the provisions of section 
5 of the said act, and for special research work, including the 
planning, programming, and coordination of such research, to be 
conducted by such agencies of the Department of Agriculture as 
the Secretary of .Agriculture may designate or establish, and to 
which he may make allotments from this fund, including the em- 
ployment of persons and means in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, and the purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation 
of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger vehicles 

necessary in the conduct of field work outside the District of 
Columbia, $1,600,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment. was, under the heading “Extension 
Service—Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico,” on page 16, line 3, after “343e)”, to strike out “$5,000; 
in all, for Alaska, $18,918” and insert “$7,500; in all, for 
Alaska, $21,418”, so as to read: 

Alaska: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to extend the benefits 
of the Hatch Act and the Smith-Lever Act to the Territory of 
Alaska,” approved February 23, 1929 (7 U. S. C. 386c), $13,918; and 
the provisions of section 3 of the act entitled “An act to extend 
the benefits of the Adams Act, the Purnell Act, and the Capper- 
Ketcham Act to the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
strains: June 20, 1936 (7 U. S. C. 343e), $7,500; in all, for Alask Alaska, 

1,418. : ę 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to 
insert; 

Puerto Rico: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into 
effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to extend the bene- 
fits of section 21 of the Bankhead-Jones Act to Puerto Rico,“ 
approved August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 881), $88,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 15, after the 
word “purposes”, to strike out “$250,000” and insert 8275, — 
000”, so as to read: 

Additional cooperative extension work: For additional coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work, including employment of spe- 
cialists in economics and marketing, to be allotted and paid b: she 
Secretary of Agriculture to the several States and the Terri 
Hawaii in such amounts as he may deem necessary to accom: 


such purposes, $275,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 18, after the 
word “work”, to strike out “$13,143,918” and insert “$13,- 
259,418”, so as to read: 


-In all, payments to States, Ha 
agricultural extension work, $13,259, 418, 


and Puerto Rico for 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, at the end of line 20, 
to increase the total appropriation for the Extension Service 
from $14,036,172 to $14,151,672. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


ii- 
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The next amendment was, on page 18, line 22, after the 
word “Agriculture”, to strike out “$24,367,907” and insert 
“$25,500,907”, so as to read: 

Grand total, office of the Secretary of Agriculture, $25,500,907. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Weather 
Bureau—Salaries and expenses”, on page 20, line 26, after 
the word “elsewhere”, to strike out 52,190,179“ and insert 
$2,824,130”, so as to read: 

Aerology: For the maintenance of stations for observing, measur- 
ing, and investigating atmospheric phenomena, including salaries 
and other expenses, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 
$2,824,130. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 1, after the 
word “Bureau”, strike out “$4,678,049” and insert “$5,312,- 
000”, and in line 2, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$556,719” and insert “586,579”, so as to read: 

Total, Weather Bureau, $5,312,000, of which amount not to ex- 
ceed $586,579 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That Weather Bureau part-time employees, 
appointed by designation or otherwise, under regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission, for observational work, may perform odd 
jobs in the installation, repair, improvement, alteration, cleaning, 
or removal of Government property and receive compensation 
therefor at rates of pay to be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have just come from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which has been in session all 
the morning. I had the understanding that the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill would not come up until tomorrow. 
I assumed that the consideration of the conference report 
on the revenue bill would take some time. 

I have quite a number of amendments to propose to the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and I intended to speak at some 
length on the bill; but, because of the other business pending 
before the Judiciary Committee, I have not been able to 
prepare myself to proceed today and did not suppose it 
would be necessary to do so. I am not even informed as 
to whether the amendments I have proposed, and which have 
been submitted to the committee, have been agreed to, or 
what number, if any, have been agreed to. I have not seen 
the bill since it was printed; and, so far as I know, there 
was not any way of seeing it or of knowing about those 
matters. 

I should like to have an opportunity to examine the bill 
and to offer amendments which I have proposed, if they 
have not been agreed to by the committee, although they 
have been referred to the committee; but, because of work 
before the other committee, I have not been able to attend 
the meetings of the Committee on Appropriations, It would 
be impossible to have the bill disposed of today unless it 
should be done without giving any consideration on my part, 
at least, to the preparation of matters I had partially com- 
pleted in the expectation of presenting them to. the Senate 
in connection with this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I realize the predicament 
of the Senator from Nebraska. I concede that it is rather 
unusual to file a report and have a bill considered without 
its going over for a day and giving an opportunity for anyone 
desiring to do so to familiarize himself with the bill. 

I suggest to the able Senator in charge of the bill and 
to the Senator from Nebraska that we might proceed with 
the consideration of committee amendments today and let 
the bill go over until tomorrow for final action, so that the 
Senator from Nebraska may have an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether or not his amendments have been covered by 
the action of the committee. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Nebraska stated that 
he had an agreement that the bill would not be considered 
today. I do not know with whom the Senator had that 
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agreement. The matter has never been mentioned to me 
by the Senator from Nebraska or anyone else. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not claim to have had such 
an agreement. I myself had that understanding from what 
I had heard of the committee, and also of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as I am concerned, I have no ob- 
jection to having the committee amendments considered to- 
day and then having the bill go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. May we have this understanding: Until 
I examine the bill, I am not sure but that there will be 
some committee amendments to which I shall wish to offer 
amendments, or some perhaps that I shall wish to oppose. 
Will the Senator agree that if, upon examination, it is 
found that there is any such thing, we may reconsider those 
amendments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If there is any matter that the Senator 
from Nebraska or any other Senator wishes to bring to the 
attention of the Senate, I shall, of course, have no objection 
to reconsidering any committee amendment which may be 
adopted. I should like to make some progress with the bill 
today. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. With that understanding, I am 
willing to proceed with the bill today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We were about a month late in getting 
the bill from the House this year. The committee has worked 
very earnestly and diligently to try to get the bill on the 
floor of the Senate, and I should like to make some progress 
with it today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair see if he under- 
stands the agreement. The committee amendments will be 
considered today, and then the bill will go over until tomor- 
row. On tomorrow, if the Senator from Nebraska desires to 
have a reconsideration of any one of the committee amend- 
ments which shall have been agreed to, that will be agreeable 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair just wanted to get 
that matter straight. 

Mr. BONE., Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Georgia 
if that understanding may apply to the rest of us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BONE. There is just one isolated point in the bill 
that I may want to have reconsidered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection to the reconsidera- 
tion of any amendment which any Senator may wish to 
amend. I do not think amendments should be arbitrarily 
reconsidered; but when any Senator wishes to offer an 
amendment to a committee amendment. which has been 
adopted, I shall interpose no objection to a reconsideration 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. If the committee amendments should be 
adopted in a short while, and other Members of the Senate 
have amendments to offer to the bill, is there any reason 
why they should not be considered, with the understanding 
that the consideration of the bill would not be concluded 
today, but opportunity would be given to the Senator from 
Nebraska to offer his amendments tomorrow? Other Mem- 
bers of the Senate may have amendments they would like to 
offer and discuss today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
it was not my understanding that the mere postponement of 
final action on the bill until tomorrow, so as to give the 
Senator from Nebraska an opportunity to examine it and 
determine what his course would be, was to be interpreted as 
precluding any Member from offering amendments and con- 
tinuing the consideration of the bill today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not understand that we are limited 
merely to the consideration of committee amendments today. 
My understanding is that we may go as far as possible with 
the bill today, and then that the bill will be carried over 
until tomorrow to give all Members of the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to offer any amendments they may see fit to offer. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, am I to understand that the 
bill is to go over until tomorrow, and that it will then be 
open to amendment by any Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee for two or three general facts 
in connection with the bill, for the Recorp. Will he state 
how much the Senate committee has increased the bill over 
the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amount of the bill as reported to the 
Senate is approximately $48,000,000 above the amount of the 
bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How does it compare with this 
year’s appropriations and the Budget estimates for next 
year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amount of the bill as it was reported 
to the Senate exceeds the appropriation for 1938 by ap- 
proximately $68,000,000, and exceeds the Budget estimates 
for 1939 by $38,000,000, in round figures. 

While I am answering questions, I may as well make a 
brief statement showing what this increase involves. 

Mr. President, there is no substantial increase in the 
amounts provided for the ordinary activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The sums which are included in 
the increase grow out of legislation that was enacted by the 
Congress which fixed definite responsibilities on the De- 
partment of Agriculture. For illustration, $26,000,000 of 
the increase is involved in setting up the crop-insurance 
organization to insure the wheat crops of the United States. 
That is the largest single item of the increase. The basic 
law provided for a capital stock of $100,000,000 for this Gov- 
ernment corporation. The Budget estimated only $20,- 
000,000 to subscribe to the capital stock of the Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation. Six million dollars is for the admin- 
istrative expenses of the Crop Insurance Corporation. 

In addition to the $26,000,000 item, which provides for the 
establishment of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Congress at the last session passed an act providing for a 
farm tenant purchase program. That act authorized the ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. The 
Budget estimate for this item was $15,000,000. The House 
bill provided for the appropriation of $15,000,000. The 
Senate committee, after hearings, has increased this item 
from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000, the full amount of the 
authorization. 

Another item which goes into the increase is the sub- 
marginal land purchase program, the land-utilization pro- 
gram of the Farm Security Administration. The full 
amount authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act for the com- 
ing fiscal year is $20,000,000. The bill as reported to the 
Senate provides $15,000,000. 

We have approximately $56,000,000 in three items which 
go into the increase which were not in last year’s bill, because 
Congress passed the authorizations after the passage of the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act for 1938. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator a question at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator familiar with any 
other contemporary authorizations in the agricultural field 
of legislation which have not been financed and which are 
yet to come to us in a deficiency bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and am not familiar with all the 
legislation which has been enacted, but there have been some 
authorizations by Congress which are not provided for in the 
bill before us. Some of the new activities had estimates 
from the Budget but are nevertheless omitted from the bill. 

I might say that another million dollars of the increase 
over last year’s appropriation and over the Budget estimate 
is due to the increment provided in the Bankhead-Jones Act 
providing for research work in cooperation with the States. 
The Budget estimate for these items was $1,000,000 below 
the amount authorized by law. 

The land-grant colleges, through a committee, appeared 
before the Committee on Appropriations and showed that 
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many of these institutions had already secured appropria- 
tions from State legislatures to be expended in conjunction 
with work planned to be done with this increment of $1,000,- 
000. The committee felt that there was a moral obligation 
on the Government of the United States to provide this 
$1,000,000, after having authorized it, and after the land- 
grant colleges had acted in good faith in contemplation of 
receiving funds under that authorization. Never before 
in the history of the Federal Government, so far as I know, 
has the Congress failed to appropriate funds as authorized 
by law to the land-grant colleges for extension and research 
work, when the land-grant colleges had made their plans 
and secured their funds for the purpose of matching those 
appropriations. 

Of course, there are a number of other items in which the 
Budget estimates have either been slightly reduced or slightly 
increased, but the appropriations I have outlined constitute 
the substantial parts of the increase of this year’s appropria- 
tion bill over last year’s appropriation bill, all being made 
pursuant to authorizations by Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. These authorizations all represent 
the creation of new functions, I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not altogether. For example, the appro- 
priations for submarginal lands and the tenant purchase 
program merely carry on and broaden the scope of the work 
which had been done heretofore under the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. However, the $26,000,000 for the Federal crop 
insurance is for a new function. 

There is another item in the bill where the committee in- 
creased the Budget estimate by $15,000,000, and this item and 
the others I have already explained to the Senate amount 
to more than the increase of this year’s appropriation over 
last year’s appropriation. I refer to the appropriations for 
benefit payments to farmers. The amount of the Budget 
estimate for conservation payments to farmers and benefit 
payments to farmers was $485,000,000. Last year the appro- 
priation for this purpose was $500,000,000. In the discussion 
of the farm bill it was stated repeatedly, and carried by the 
press of the Nation, that there would be no larger sum than 
$500,000,000 available unless new revenue were raised. The 
President made a statement to the same effect. The com- 
mittee felt that the farmers of the country had every right 
to believe that there would be no reduction in their last year’s 
or the current year’s soil conservation and benefit payments. 
Therefore we restored the appropriation to $500,000,000, which 
was the amount carried last year, but which is $15,000,000 
more than was appropriated in the bill as it passed the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH, I have not had time to familiarize myself 
with the various items, and I do not know just where they 
appear. What became of the appropriation for the eradica- 
tion of noxious weeds? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was restored to the full amount of 
the Budget estimate. The House had made a reduction in 
the appropriation for some reason, had almost eliminated it, 
in fact. Several Senators appeared before the Committee 
on Appropriations and expressed an interest in the item, 
and, in addition, the representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture stated that it would severely hamper them in 
their work if the item were reduced. Therefore, the Senate 
committee restored the item to the full amount of the Budget 
estimate. 

Mr. BORAH. $40,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, has the Senator fig- 
ures available to show how the pending bill compares with 
the 1937 bill, the year preceding the one upon which he 
has reported? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry I do not have those figures 
available. It is my recollection that the amount of the 


1937 bill was approximately the amount of the bill for the 
present year. My rough calculation would be that the total 
of the pending bill exceeds the appropriation for 1937 by 
approximately $70,000,000. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. That raises the point upon which 
I desire information. According to a compilation made 
by the Senate Committee on Appropriations, the total 
expenditures for the Department of Agriculture for 1937 
amounted to $1,264,000,000, whereas the appropriation in 
the pending bill is $758,000,000. Yet it is the Senator’s 
belief that it is as large as the comparable bill for 1937. 
Is there another agricultural appropriation bill, in addition 
to this one? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is not. I might say that there is a 
great deal of confusion about this bill. It is not limited 
solely to the activities of the Department of Agriculture. 
For instance, the bill contains an appropriation of $200,000,- 
000 for public highways, which happen to be administered 
under the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the amount carried in the 1937 
comparable bill was in the neighborhood of $70,000,000 less 
than the amount carried in the pending bill, how would the 
total expenditures under the Department of Agriculture for 
1937 have been a billion two hundred and sixty-four million 
dollars? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the figures referred to by 
the Senator from Michigan showing that the Department 
of Agriculture spent $1,264,000,000 for 1937. The regular 
appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture for 
1937 did not carry any such sum. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The compilation made by the divi- 
sion of bookkeeping and warrants in the Treasury Depart- 
ment as of April 13, 1938, showed total expenditures under 
the Department of Agriculture for 1937 of $1,264,062,945.95. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry, but I cannot cast any light 
upon that, unless embraced in those figures are the defi- 
ciency appropriations which were made for benefit pay- 
ments that were stopped by virtue of the decision in the 
Hoosac Mills case. After the original processing taxes were 
invalidated Congress did make a deficiency appropriation of 
about $275,000,000 to enable the Government to fulfill its 
contract with the farmers who were threatened with not 
receiving their payments by virtue of the invalidation of the 
processing taxes.. Unless that is the period in which that 
appropriation was made, I cannot account for the figures 
given by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, let me suggest that the figures 
to which the Senator from Michigan refers might also be 
inclusive of appropriations made under the head of Farm 
Security. $ 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, those figures could include the 
allocations made to the Farm Security Administration from 
relief funds, which amount to approximately $80,000,000 each 
year. I would think they would be included in the figures 
presented by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I merely desire to make this obser- 
vation in passing. I am not a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I am not familiar with the items in 
the pending bill. They may all be justified, and I am not 
seeking to be critical of them. I do desire to call attention 
to the sum total of the trend in which we find ourselves 
caught up. 

The total expenditures for the Department of Agriculture 
up to 1930, only 7 years ago, never exceeded $177,000,000 a 
year. As recently as 1920 the Department of Agriculture was 
spending $66,000,000 a year. As recently as 1933 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was spending only $255,000,000 a year. 
In 1937 the expenditure was $1,264,000,000. 

Mr. President, we have multiplied the expenditures of the 
Department of Agriculture by at least six in the last decade, 
and I am not at all clear that the farmer is any better off 
than he was then. Certainly he will not be any better off if 
on top of these enormous increases we are constantly to 
pyramid appropriations and functions, as we continue to 
permit both under the pending bill. The excess over last 
year is $68,000,000. If this trend continues, it never will be 
possible to balance the Federal Budget, and it never will be 
possible to save the country from one of three things—infla- 
tion, repudiation, or a capital levy. 


Mr. President, in connection with my observations, I ask 
that there be printed in the Recor» at this point the table of 
Department of Agriculture expenditures from 1862 to 1937 
as compiled by the Treasury Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Department of Agriculture 
[Created as an executive department by act May 15, 1862] 


2 $70, 000. 00 
2 80,000. 00 
3 85, 134.36 
155, 104. 05 
167, 487. 82 
139, 400. 00 
259, 125. 70 


4 
8 


4 
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120 ᷣͤ a a nam a a asa aena 177, 329, 578. 41 
— ee ee a 311, 380, 192. 77 
U ee ee 305, 673, 873. 14 
19888 —ß—ß————ůů — 255, 474, 526.83 
D a et RIE AIR ES GLE 621, 151, 904. 11 
1985 -2-2 on ss — — 1, 213, 807, 026. 25 
1999 on nn nnn t ——ͤ . 961. 729, 848. 71 
77 ean ema ices aon 1, 264, 062, 945. 99 


1 Expenditures under appropriation for collection of agricultural 
statistics, etc., for promoting agriculture, etc. (Patent Office, 
Interior.) 

This appears to be the first showing disbursements for salaries 
under Department of Agriculture. 


Treasury Department, Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
Apr. 13, 1938. ` 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Animal Industry—Salaries and expenses,” on page 26, line 
18, after the word animal“, to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: “Provided further, That within 
the above limitations the Secretary shall provide for higher 
payments in areas where compulsory testing for Bang’s dis- 
ease is in progress, such higher payments not to exceed $5 
in the case of grade animals and $8 in the case of pure- 
bred animals”; on page 27, line 1, before the word “the”, to 
strike out “no payment has been made prior to that date 
by”, and on the same page, line 3, after the word “con- 
demned”, to strike out the semicolon and “but in such cases 
the Federal payment shall not exceed the amount which the 
Federal Government normally would pay if the indemnity 
was being paid jointly by the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment” and insert “has made no payment or has not equaled 
the Federal payment”, so as to read: 


Eradicating tuberculosis and Bang's disease: For the control and 
eradication of the diseases of tuberculosis and paratuberculosis of 
animals, avian tuberculosis, and Bang’s disease of cattle, $5,403,- 
000, together with the unobligated balances of the funds made 
available by the act of May 25, 1934 (48 Stat. 805), and section 37 
of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 775-776): Provided, That 
in carrying out the purpose of this appropriation, if in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture it shall be n to condemn 
and destroy tuberculous or paratuberculous cattle, or cattle react- 
ing to the test for Bang’s disease, and if such animals have been 
destroyed, condemned, or die after condemnation, he may, in his 
discretion, and in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, expend in the city of Washington or elsewhere 
such sums as he determine to be necessary for the payment 
of indemnities to owners of such animals but, except as herein- 
after provided, no part of the money hereby appropriated shall be 
used in compensating owners of such cattle except in cooperation 
with and supplementary to payments to be made by State, Terri- 
tory, county, or municipality where condemnation of such cattle 
shall take place, nor shall any payment be made hereunder as 
compensation for or on account of any such animal if at the time 
of inspection or test, or at the time of condemnation thereof, it 
shall belong to or be upon the premises of any person, firm, or 
corporation to which it has been sold, shipped, or delivered for 
the purpose of being slaughtered: Provided further, That out of 
the money hereby appropriated no payment as compensation for 
any cattle condemned for slaughter shall exceed one-third of the 
difference between the appraised value of such cattle and the 
value of the salvage thereof; that, except as hereinafter provided, 
no payment hereunder shall exceed the amount paid or to be paid 
by the State, Territory, county, and municipality where the animal 
shall be condemned; and that in no case shall any payment here- 
under be more than $25 for any grade animal or more than $50 
for any pure-bred animal: Provided further, That within the above 
limitations the Secretary shall provide for higher payments in 
areas where compulsory testing for Bang’s disease is in progress, 
such higher payments not to exceed $5 in the case of grade animals 
and $8 in the case of pure-bred animals: Provided further, That 
indemnity payments may be made for cattle slaughtered prior to 
May 1, 1939, even though the State, Territory, county, or munici- 
pality where animals are condemned has made no payment or has 
not equaled the Federal payment: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $100,000 of the amount herein made available may be used 
for continuation of scientific experimentation in diseases of live- 
stock as authorized by section 37 of the act of August 24, 1935 
(7 U. 8. S. 612b). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 6, after the 
word “authorities”, to strike out “$120,000” and insert “$124,- 
192”, so as to read: 

Hog-cholera control: For the control and eradication of hog 
cholera and related swine diseases, by such means as may be 
mecessary, including demonstrations, the formation of organiza- 


tions, and other methods, either independently or in coopera- 
tion with farmers’ associations, State or county authorities, 


$124,192, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 17, to 
strike out the following subhead: 

Meat inspection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 2, after the 
word “printing”, to strike out “$5,400,000” and insert “$5,412,- 
600”, so as to read: 

Meat inspection: For 


mses in out the provisions of 


expe: carrying 
the Meat Inspection Act of June 30, 1906 (21 U. S. C. 95), as 
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amended by the act of March 4, 1907 (21 U. S. C. 71-94), as ex- 
tended to equine meat by the act of July 24, 1919 (21 U. S. C. 96), 
and as authorized by section 2 (a) of the act of June 26, 1934 
(31 U. S. O. 725a), including the purchase of printed tags, labels, 
stamps, and certificates without regard to existing laws applicable 
to public printing, $5,412,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of 
animals”, on page 32, line 4, after the word “Industry”, to 
strike out “$10,322,131” and insert “$14,138,923”, so as to 
read: 

Total, Bureau of Animal Industry, $14,138,923, of which amount 
not to exceed $873,141 may be expended for departmental personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $66,150 
shall be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field 
work outside the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Dairy Industry—Salaries and expenses,” on page 33, line 2, 
after the word “buildings”, to strike out “$640,699” and insert 
“$653,120”, so as to read: 

Dairy investigations: For conducting investigations, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations in dairy industry, cooperative inves- 


tigations of the dairy industry in the various States, and inspection 


of renovated-butter factories, including repairs to buildings, not 


to exceed $5,000 for the construction of buildings, $653,120. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 3, after the 
word “Industry”, to strike out “$711,194” and insert 
“$723,615”, and in line 4, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$338,470” and insert “$348,550”, so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Dairy Industry, $723,615, of which amount not 


to exceed $348,550 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The next amendment was, under the heading Bureau of 
Plant Industry—Salaries and expenses“, on page 34, line 8, 
before the word “of”, to strike out “$40,000” and insert 
“$76,635”, and in the same line, after the word “which”, to 
strike out “$4,000” and insert “$40,000”, so as to read: 

Botany: For investigation, improvement, and utilization of wild 
plants and grazing lands, and for determining the distribution of 
weeds and means of their control, $76,635, of which $40,000 shall 


be expended for scientific investigation concerning control and 
eradication of whitetop, bindweed, and other noxious weeds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 17, after the 
word “production”, to strike out “$532,371” and insert 
“$541,871”, so as to read: 

Cereal crops and diseases: For the investigation and improve- 
ment of cereals, including corn, and methods of cereal production 
and for the study and control of cereal diseases, and for the inves- 
tigation of the cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, 
including a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and 
2 of broomcorn and methods of broomcorn produc- 
tion, $541,871. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 6, after the 
word “conditions”, to strike out “$211,828” and insert 
“$226,828”, so as to read: 

Dry-land agriculture: For the investigation and improvement of 
methods of crop production under subhumid, semiarid, or dry- 
land conditions, $226,828: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for the establishment of any new 
station. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 18, after the 
word control“, to strike out “$294,993” and insert 
“$304,993”, so as to read: 

Forage crops and diseases: For the investigation and improve- 
ment of forage crops, including grasses, alfalfas, clovers, soybeans, 
lespedezas, vetches, cowpeas, field peas, and miscellaneous leg- 
umes; for the investigation of green-manure crops and cover 
crops; for investigations looking to the improvement of pastures; 
and for the investigation of forage-crop and methods of 
control, $304,993. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 36, line 13, after the 
word “storage”, to strike out “$1,159,182” and insert “$1,289,- 
182”, so as to read: 


Fruit and vegetable crops and diseases: For investigation and 
control of diseases, for improvement of methods of culture, propa- 
gation, breeding, selection, and related activities concerned with 
the production of fruits, nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and related 
plants, for investigation of methods of harvesting, packing, ship- 
ping, storing, and utilizing these products, and for studies of the 
physiological and related changes of such products during processes 
of marketing and while in commercial storage, $1,289,182. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 16, after the 
word “country”, to strike out “$100,933” and insert “$300,000”, 
so as to read: 


Plant exploration and introduction: For investigations in seed 
and plant introduction, including the study, collection, purchase, 
testing, propagation, and distribution of rare and valuable seeds, 
bulbs, trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants from foreign coun- 
tries and from our ons, and for experiments with reference 
to their introduction and cultivation in this country, $300,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 12, after the 
word “seed”, to strike out “$297,500” and insert “$322,500”, 
so as to read: 

Sugar-plant investigations: For sugar-plant investigations, in- 
cluding studies of diseases and the improvement of sugar beets and 
sugar-beet seed, $322,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 20, after the 
word “Industry”, to strike out “$4,435,040” and insert 
“$4 860,242”, and, in line 21, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$1,499,573” and insert “$1,504,573”, so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Plant Industry, $4,860,242, of which amount not 
to exceed $1,504,573 may be expended for departmental personal 
services in the District of Columbia and not to exceed $14,550 
shall be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field 
work outside the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Forest 
Service—Salaries and expenses”, on page 43, line 2, after 
the word “forests”, to insert a comma and “including experi- 
mental forests”, and on page 44, line 1, after “(16 U. S. C. 
471, 499, 505, 564-570)”, to strike out the comma and “lands 
transferred by authority of the Secretary of Agriculture from 
the Resettlement Administration to the Forest Service, and 
lands transferred to the Forest Service under authority of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, $11,569,754” and 
insert “$11,504,754”, so as to read: 


National forest protection and ent: For the adminis- 
tration, protection, use, maintenance, improvement, and develop- 
ment of the national forests, including the establishment and 
maintenance of forest tree nurseries, including the procurement 
of tree seed and nursery stock by purchase, production, or other- 
wise, seeding and tree planting and the care of plantations and 
young growth; the maintenance and operation of aerial fire con- 
trol by contract or otherwise, including the purchase of one air- 
plane; the maintenance of roads and trails and the construction 
and maintenance of all other improvements necessary for the 
proper and economical administration, protection, development, 
and use of the national forests, including experimental forests: 
Provided, That where, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, direct purchases will be more economical than construction, 
improvements may be purchased; the construction, equipment, and 
maintenance of sanitary, fire preventive, and recreational facilities; 
control of destructive forest tree diseases and insects; timber cul- 
tural operations; development and application of fish and game 
management plans; propagation and transplanting of plants suit- 
able for planting on semiarid portions of the national forests; 
estimating and appraising of timber and other resources and de- 
velopment and application of plans for their effective management, 
sale, and use; examination, classification, surveying, and appraisal 
of land incident to effecting exchanges authorized by law and of 
lands within the boundaries of the national forests that may he 
opened to homestead settlement and entry under the act of June 
11, 1906 (16 U. S. C. 506-509), and the act of August 10, 1912 (16 
U. S. C. 506), as provided by the act of March 4, 1913 (16 U. S. C. 
512); and all expenses necessary for the use, maintenance, im- 
provement, protection, and general administration of the national 
forests, including lands under contract for purchase or for the 
acquisition of which condemnation proceedings have been insti- 
tuted under the act of March 1, 1911 (16 U. S. C. 521), and the act 
of June 7, 1924 (16 U. S. C. 471, 499, 505, 564-570), $11,504,754: 
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Provided, That $200 of this appropriation shall be available for 
the expenses of properly caring for the graves of firefighters buried 
at Wallace, Idaho; Newport, Wash.; and Saint Maries, Idaho. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 15, after the 
word “forests”, to strike out “$20,000” and insert “$10,000”, 
so as to read: 

Water rights: For the investigation and establishment of water 
rights, including the purchase thereof or of lands or interests in 
lands or rights-of-way for use and protection of water rights nec- 


essary or beneficial in connection with the administration and 
public use of the national forests, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 3, after the 
word “industries”, to strike out “$200,000” and insert “$100,- 
000”, so as to read: 

Private forestry cooperation: For cooperation with and advice 
to timberland owners and associations, wood-using industries or 
other appropriate agencies in the application of forest manage- 
ment principles to private forest lands, so as to attain sustained 
yield management, the conservation of the timber resource, the 
productivity of forest lands, and the stabilization of employment 
and economic continuance of forest industries, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 20, after the 
word “elsewhere”, to strike out “$638,403” and insert 658. 
403”, so as to read: 

Forest management: Fire, silvicultural, and other forest investi- 


gations and experiments under section 2, as amended, at forest 
experiment stations or elsewhere, $658,403. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 24, after the 
word “elsewhere”, to strike out “$225,935” and insert “$250,- 
935”, so as to read: 

Range investigations: Investigations and experiments to develop 
improved methods of management of forest and other ranges under 


section 7, at forest or range experiment stations or elsewhere, 
$250,935. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 7, after the 
numerals “10”, to strike out “$100,000” and insert “$121,- 
295”, so as to read: 


Forest economics: Investigations in forest economics under sec- 
tion 10, $121,295. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 15, after the 
word “therefor”, to strike out “$114,152” and insert “$164,- 
152”, so as to read: 


Forest influences: For investigations and experiments at forest 
experiment stations or elsewhere for determining and demonstrat- 
ing the influence of natural vegetative cover characteristic of 
forest, range, or other wild land on water conservation, flood con- 
trol, stream-flow regulation, erosion, climate, and maintenance of 
soil productivity, and for developing preventive and control mea- 
sures therefor, $164,152. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 16, after the 
word “expenses”, to strike out “$14,454,105” and insert 
“$14,395,400”, so as to read: 


In all, salaries and expenses, $14,395,400; and in addition thereto 
there are hereby appropriated all moneys received as contributions 
toward cooperative work under the provisions of section 1 of the 
act approved March 3, 1925 (16 U. S. C. 572), which funds shall 
be covered into the Treasury and constitute a part of the special 
funds provided by the Act of June 30, 1914 (16 U. S. O. 498): 
Provided, That not to exceed $853,349 may be expended for de- 
partmental personal services in the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $1,000 may be expended for the 
contribution of the United States to the cost of the office of the 
secretariat of the International Union of Forest Research Stations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 16, after the 
word “act”, to strike out “$1,610,007” and insert “$2,500,000”, 
and in line 17, after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$45,- 
277” and insert “$83,197”, so as to read: 

FOREST-FIRE COOPERATION 

For cooperation with the various States or other appropriate 
agencies in forest-fire prevention and suppression and the protec- 
tion of timbered and cut-over lands in accordance with the pro- 


visions of sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 


vide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
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denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly valuable therefor,” approved June 7, 1924 (16 
U. S. C. 564-570), as amended, including also the study of the 
effect of tax laws and the investigation of timber insurance as 
provided in section 3 of said act, $2,500,000, of which not to ex- 
ceed $83,197 shall be available for departmental personal services 
in the District of Columbia and not to exceed $2,500 for the 
purchase of supplies and equipment required for the purposes of 
said act in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Acquisi- 
tion of lands for national forests” on page 49, line 2, after 
the word “lands”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$3,000,000”; in line 3, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$75,000” and insert “$112,500”; and in line 5, after the name 
“District of Columbia”, to strike out the colon and the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to acquire any of the following described lands in the State 
of Nevada: Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 10 to 15, inclusive, S NEH, WII. 
and 8E sec. 16, El4 sec. 18, E NE A, N4%NW%, and SW%4NWK% 
sec. 21, secs. 22 and 23, N, NYSW1⁄4, and NESE sec. 24, secs. 
26 and 28, T. 18 N., R 18 E.; secs. 20, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, and 32, 
T. 19 N., R. 18 E.; secs. 7, 8, 18, 19, 30, and 31, T. 20 N, R. 18 E.; 
secs. 1, 11, 18, and 15, T. 17 N, R. 19 E.; secs. 4 to 10, inclusive, 
and 14 to 19, inclusive, NV NWA sec. 20, secs. 21 to 26, inclusive, 
E! sec. 34, and all sec. 85, T. 18 N, R. 19 E.; sec. 32, T. 19 N., 
R. 19 E.; and sec. 31, T. 18 N, R. 20 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 


So as to read: 


For the acquisition of forest lands under the provisions of the 
act approved March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U.S. C. 513-519, 521), 
including the transfer to the Office of the Solicitor of such funds 
for the employment by that office of persons and means in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere as may be necessary in con- 
nection with the acquisition of such lands, $3,000,000: Provided, 
That not to exceed $112,500 of the sum appropriated in this 
paragraph may be expended for departmental personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 23, to 
insert: 

For the acquisition of certain lands for and the addition thereof 
to the Tahoe National Forest, in the State of Nevada, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
acquisition of certain lands for and the addition thereof to the 
Tahoe National Forest, in the State of Nevada, and the acquisition 
of certain other lands for the completion of the acquisition of the 
remaining lands within the limits of the Great Smoky Mountains 
255 Park, in east Tennessee,” approved February 12, 1938, 
$3 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 16, after the 
word “Service”, to strike out “$18,614,112” and insert “$20,- 
370,400”, so as to read: i 


Total, Forest Service, $20,370,400, of which amount not to exceed 
$57,915 shall be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of 
field work outside the District of Columbia, and in addition thereto 
there is authorized for expenditure from funds provided for carrying 
out the provisions of the Federal Highway Act of November 9, 1921 
(23 U. S. C. 21, 23), not to exceed $7,087 for the purchase of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for use by the Forest Service 
in the construction and maintenance of national-forest roads. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils—Salaries and expenses”, on page 52, 
line 10, after the word “analysis”, to strike out “$342,500” 
and insert “$372,500”, so as to read: 


Agricultural chemical investigations: For conducting the investi- 
gations contemplated by the act of May 15, 1862 (5 U. S. O. 611, 
512), relating to the application of chemistry to agriculture; for the 
biological, chemical, physical, microscopical, and technological inves- 
tigation of foods, feeds, drugs, plant and animal products, and sub- 
stances used in the manufacture thereof; for investigations of the 
physiological effects and for the logical testing of such 
products and of insecticides; for the investigation and development 
of methods for the manufacture of sugars, sugar sirups and 


starches and the utilization of new agricultural materials for such 
purposes; for the technological investigation of the utilization of 
fruits and vegetables and for frozen pack investigations; for the 
investigation of chemicals for the control of noxious weeds and 
plants; and to cooperate with associations and scientific societies in 
the development of methods of analysis, $372,500, 
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Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there is no objection on 
my part to the committee amendment, but in the report 
accompanying the bill there is a break-down of this increase 
of $30,000, wherein the increase is allocated exclusively to 
tung oil investigation, and it is my understanding that 
$20,000 was to be allocated for tung oil investigation and 
$10,000 for investigation and development of methods for 
the manufacture of sugar, sugar sirups, and starches, and 
utilization of new agricultural methods for such purposes. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
in charge of the bill, whether that was not an error in the 
report? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Louisiana is eorrect, 
Mr. President. Twenty thousand dollars of that appropria- 
tion was provided for the tung oil investigation, and through 
some error in writing up the report it was omitted to state 
that $10,000 of that fund was to restore a Budget estimate 
for the purpose of carrying on the sugarcane and sugar beet 
investigation, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment on page 52, line 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 21, after the 
figures “$236,200”, to insert a comma and “of which not to 
exceed $25,000 shall be available for the construction and 
equipment of an experimental laboratory building, to be 
erected on land donated to the United States’, so as to 
read: 

Industrial utilization of farm products and byproducts: For the 
investigation, development, experimental demonstration, and ap- 
plication of methods for the industrial utilization of agricultural 
products, waste, and byproducts, and products made 

except as otherwise provided for in this act, by the application of 
chemical, physical, and technological methods, including the 
changes produced by micro-organisms such as yeasts, bacteria, 
molds, and fungi; the utilization for color, medicinal, and tech- 
nical purposes of substances grown or produced in the United 
States, $236,200, of which not to exceed $25,000 shall be available 
for the construction and equipment of an experimental laboratory 
building, to be erected on land donated to the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 12, after the 
word “operations”, to strike out “$40,000” and insert “$47,- 
500”, so as to read: 

Agricultural fires and explosive dusts: For the investigation, de- 
velopment, experimental demonstration, and application of 
3 me tine: aag control of dust explosions and 

uri e harv 4 dling, milling, processing, fumi- 
gating, and storing of agricultural products, a; for other dust 
explosions and resulting fires not otherwise provided for, includ- 
pene Dd i gruth e eee cotton gins, cotton-oil mills, 
and other ures; e „ C > d ti £ — 
cultural products: flres on farms 3 8 —— re all 
other explosions and fires in connection with farm and agricul- 
tural operations, $47,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 1, after the 
word “surveys”, to strike out “$298,708” and insert 328. 
700”, so as to read: 

Soil survey: For the investigation of soils and their origin, for 
survey of the extent of classes and types, and for indicating upon 
maps and plats, by coloring or otherwise, the results of such in- 
vestigations and surveys, $328,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 13, after the 
word “Soils”, to strike out “$1,427,508” and insert 51,495, 
000”; in line 14, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$986,881” and insert “$1,018,341”, so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, $1,495,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $1,018,341 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $1,900 shall 
be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field work 
outside the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine—Salaries and ex- 


biati y 
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penses”, on page 56, line 4, after the word “beetle”, to strike 
out “$369,000” and insert “$395,000”, so as to read: 


Japanese beetle control: For the control and prevention of spread 
of the Japanese beetle, $395,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 7, after the 
word “shrubs”, to strike out “$228,700” and insert “$253,100”, 
so as to read: 

Forest insects: For insects affecting forests and forest products, 
under section 4 of the act approved May 22, 1928 (16 U. S. C. 581c), 
entitled “An act to insure adequate supplies of timber and other 
forest products for the people of the United States, to promote the 
full use for timber growing and other purposes of forest lands in 
the United States, including farm wood lots and those abandoned 
areas not suitable for agricultural production, and to secure the 
correlation and the most economical conduct of forest research in 
the Department of Agriculture, through research in reforestation, 
timber growing, protection, utilization, forest economics, and 
related subjects’, and for insects affecting ornamental trees and 
shrubs, $253,100: Provided, That $40,000 of this amount shall only 
be available for expenditure when matched by State funds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 12, after the 
word “moths”, to strike out “$375,000” and insert “$400,000”, 
so as to read: 

Gypsy and brown-tail moth control: For the control and pre- 
vention of spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths, $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 4, after the 
word “disease”, to strike out “$303,489” and insert 8378, 
489”, so as to read: 

Dutch elm disease eradication: For de and applying 


methods of eradication, control, and prevention of the spread of 
the disease of elm trees known as “Dutch elm disease”, $378,489: 


Provided, That, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


no expenditures from this appropriation shall be made for these 
purposes until a sum or sums at least equal to such expenditures 
shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by State, 
county, or local authorities, or by individuals, or organizations 
concerned: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to pay the cost or value of trees or other property 
injured or destroyed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 16, after the 
word “crops”, to strike out “$461,580, of which $80,000 shall 
be immediately available for construction and equipment of 
laboratory and service buildings and necessary facilities” and 
insert “$381,580”, so as to read: 

Truck crop and garden insects: For insects affecting truck crops, 
ornamental, and garden plants, including tobacco, sugar beets, 
and greenhouse and bulbous crops, $381,580. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am trying to follow 
these amendments as best I can, having only seen the bill 10 
minutes ago. I ask the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
whether there is anything in this bill to continue the Mata- 
nuska fiasco? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Matanuska resettlement project—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the same thing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not provided for by direct appropria- 
tion. It comes from allocations of funds carried in the relief 
bill for the benefit of the Farm Security Administration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That comes out of the other pot. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The funds are derived from the relief bill 
other than the item under consideration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is from the other pot. 

Mr. POPE. In the 1938 agricultural bill provision was 
made for the establishment of agricultural research labora- 
tories. Is there any appropriation for that purpose in this 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That item has not been reached. When 
it is reached I understand there will be some discussion 
of it. It is to be found on page 93 of the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask unanimous consent to return to the item 
on page 45, lines 17 to 20, both inclusive, and ask for an ex- 
planation from the Senator from Georgia as to why the reduc- 
tion of $20,000 was made in that item? In other words, will 
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the Senator give me a reason why we should not have an addi- 
tional $20,000 attached to that item? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee amendment provides for 
an increase of $20,000 for research work and experimentation 
in white pine. The amendment was offered in the committee 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp], who stated 
that in the Eastern States a number of diseases were attack- 
ing the white-pine trees, and that it was very essential that 
some research work be made if we were to avoid the loss of 
all these white-pine trees. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask that an additional $20,000 
he added to the $658,403 provided in the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For what purpose does the Senator wish 
to provide the additional $20,000? 

Mr. DAVIS. To carry on the investigation in the State 
of Pennsylvania. The amount provided is not sufficient to 
carry on the investigation in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no language in the bill which 
would confine the expenditure of this amount to any one 
State. 3 

Mr. DAVIS. The amount provided is not sufficient to 
carry on the work in Pennsylvania, which is to be a part of 
the general investigation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator mean that you 
can buy anything as cheap as $20,000 in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DAVIS. Except elections. 

Mr. RUSSELL. . Is the Senator referring to the item on 
page 45 or the item on page 44? 

Mr. DAVIS. The item on page 45, lines 17 to 20. The 
amount provided is $658,403. It ought to be $678,403. We 
are asking for $20,000 additional to carry on that work in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not think that that 
appropriation is necessary to obtain the result the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has in mind. This item allows all the 
funds that were estimated by the Budget, and in addition 
$20,000 to carry on this research work in connection with 
the white pine. No definite plans have been made, as I un- 
derstand, for the expenditure of this increased amount of 
$20,000 over and above the appropriation for last year. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Cola] was advised that 
considerable research work was imperative and should be 
done with respect to the white pine, due to the fact that it 
was being attacked by some unusual diseases at this time. 
I do not think it is necessary to add $20,000, because 
$20,000 was all that was asked for research work in white 
pine in the entire Eastern States. That represents an in- 
crease above the Budget estimate and an increase above 
last year’s appropriation of $20,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is offering an amendment proposing an addi- 
tional appropriation of $20,000. 2 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. For what purpose? 

Mr. DAVIS. To carry on the work which the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet] is describing, 

Mr, COPELAND. Let me say, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senate, that testimony 
on the subject was given before the committee. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Glens Falls, N. Y., appealed to me. 
Glens Falls used to be the center of the white-pine industry. 
The State Forestry Association also appealed to me. They 
made clear, as did also the witness from the Department, 
that if $20,000 were added to the bill to carry on the work 
in connection with the white-pine study, that amount would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. DAVIS. Sufficient funds are not provided in the bill, 
as I understand, to carry on the study in Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with the study being carried on in New York; and we 
should like to have an additional $20,000 so that there will be 
sufficient funds to carry on that study. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator that the study 
of white pine covers problems in the Northeastern States— 
New England; New York, and Pennsylvania. I think I am 
correct in saying to the Senator that if the $20,000 is apprc- 
priated, exactly what he has in mind will be accomplished, 
because the sum is identical, the problem is identical, and 
the location is identical. So I am sure the problem will be 
solved. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am satisfied with the statement made by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Is the appropriation with reference to the 
investigation of the diseases of white pine limited to any 
particular States? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not. I tried to make that point clear. 
The item is for research work to endeavor to find some method 
of combating diseases attacking white pine anywhere in the 
United States. If the research is successful in determining 
any way of saving the white-pine trees, the results of the 
research will be just as available in Oregon, if white pine 
grows there, as they will be in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
any other State. 

Mr. POPE. I am informed that the largest stand of virgin 
white pine in the world is in Idaho. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I trust the research will enable the Senator 
from Idaho to save his white-pine forests. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 23, after the 
word “authorities”, to strike out “$296,800” and insert “$446,- 
800”, so as to read: 

Pink bollworm control: For the control and prevention of spread 
of the pink bollworm, including the establishment of such cotton- 
free areas as may be necessary to stamp out any infestation, and 


for necessary surveys and control operations in Mexico in coopera- 
775 with the Mexican Government or local Mexican authorities, 
800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 4, after the 
word “animals”, to strike out “$172,600” and insert 8191. 
100”, so as to read: 

Insects affecting man and animals: For insects affecting man, 
household possessions, and animals, $191,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 12, after the 
word “control”, to strike out “$149,790” and insert “$159,790”, 
so as to read: 

Insect-pest survey and identification: For the identification and 
classification of insects, including taxonomic, morphological, and 
related phases of insect-pest control and the maintenance of an 
insect-pest survey for the collection and dissemination of informa- 


tion to Federal, State, and other agencies concerned with insect- 
pest control, $159,790. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 3, after the 
word “fungicides”, to strike out “$123,984” and insert “$148,- 
984”, so as to read: 

Insecticide and fungicide investigations: For the investigation 
and development of methods of manufacturing insecticides and 
fungicides, and for investigating chemical problems relating to the 
co tion, action, and application. of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, $148,984. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 13, before the 
words “of which”, to strike out “$5,407,967” and insert 
“$5,681,867”; and in line 14, before the word “may”, to strike 
out “$856,710” and insert “$873,730”, so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, $5,681,867, 


of which amount not to exceed $873,730 may be expended for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed 
$46,880 shall be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying yehicles necessary in the conduct 
of field work outside the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Biological Survey—Salaries and expenses,” on page 64, line 
18, after the word “structures”, to strike out “$76,000” and 
insert “$91,000”, so as to read: 


Fur resources investigations: For investigations, experiments, 
demonstrations, and cooperation in connection with the produc- 
tion and utilization of animals the pelts of which are used com- 
mercially for fur, including the erection of necessary buildings 
and other structures, $91,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 18, after “(16 
U. S. C. 667)”, to strike out “$612,000” and insert “$650,000”, 
so as to read: : 


Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents: For inves- 
tigations, demonstrations, and cooperation in destroying animals 
injurious to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, 
and wild game; and in protecting stock and other domestic ani- 
mals through the suppression of rabies and other diseases in 
predatory wild animals; and for construction, repairs, additions, 
and installations in and about the grounds and buildings of the 
game-management supply depot and laboratory at Pocatello, Idaho, 
including purchase, rtation, and handling of supplies and 
materials for distribution from said depot to other projects, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act approved June 24, 1936 
(16 U. S. C. 667), $650,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 66, line 16, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$10,000”, 
so as to read: 


Protection of migratory birds: For all necessary expenses for 
enforcing the provisions of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of July 
3, 1918 (16 U. S. C. 703-711), as amended by the act of June 20, 
1936 (16 U. S. C. 703—709a), to carry into effect the treaty with 
Great Britain for the protection of birds migrating between the 
United States and Canada (39 Stat. pt. 2, 1702), and the conven- 

Mexican States 
for the protection of migratory birds and game mammals; for co- 
operation with local authorities in the protection of migratory 
birds, and for necessary investigations connected therewith; for 
the enforcement of sections 241, 242, 243, and 244 of the act 
approved March 4, 1909 (18 U. S. C. 391-394), entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” 
as amended by title II of the act approved June 15, 1935 (18 
U. S. C. 392-394), and for the enforcement of section 1 of the act 
approved May 25, 1900 (16 U. S. ©. 701), entitled “An act to 
enlarge the powers of the Department of Agriculture, prohibit the 
transportation by interstate commerce of game killed in violation 
of local laws, and for other purposes,” including all necessary 
investigations in connection therewith, $315,000, of which not to 
exceed $10,000 may be expended in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the purpose of securing information concerning 
violations of the laws for the enforcement of which this appro- 
priation is made available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 13, after the 
word “expenses”, to strike out “$2,010,340” and insert “$2,- 
063,340“, so as to read: 


In all, salaries and expenses, $2,063,340. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 24, after the 
word “Survey” to strike out “$2,135,340” and insert “$3,188,- 
340”; in line 25, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$588,700” and insert 8640, 700; and on page 70, line 2, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$51,785” and insert 
“$54,185”, so as to read: 


FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in wildlife 
restoration projects, and for other purposes,” approved September 
2, 1937 (50 Stat. 917), $1,000,000: Provided, That expenditures 
hereunder shall not exceed the aggregate receipts covered into the 

under the provisions of said act. 

Total, Bureau of Biological Survey, $3,188,340, of which amount 
not to exceed $640,700 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $54,185, shall be ayail- 
able for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger 
vehicles necessary in the conduct of field work outside the D 
of Columbia: Provided, That the appropriation of $6,000,000 con- 
tained in title VII of the act of June 15, 1935 (16 U. S. G. T15k-—1), 
shall be available for the maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering—Salaries and expenses”, on page 
75, line 15, after the word “equipment”, to insert “and rural 
electrification”; on page 76, line 3, before the word “for”, to 
strike out “$5,000” and insert “$10,000”; and in the same line, 
after the word “buildings”, to strike out “$401,200” and insert 
“$497,000”, so as to read: 


Agricultural engineering investigations: For investigations, ex- 
periments, and demonstrations involving the application of engi* 
neering principles to agriculture, independently or in cooperation 
with Federal, State, county, or other public agencies or with farm 
bureaus, organizations, or individuals; for investigating and 
reporting upon the utilization of water in farm irrigation and the 
best methods to apply in practice; the different kinds of farm 
power and appliances; the flow of farm water in ditches, pipes, and 
other conduits; the duty, apportionment, and measurement of 
farm irrigation water; the customs, regulations, and laws affecting 
farm irrigation; snow surveys and forecasts of farm irrigation 
water supplies, and the drainage of farms and of swamps and other 
wet lands which may be made available for agricultural purposes; 
for preparing plans for the removal of surplus farm water by 
drainage; for developing equipment for farm irrigation and drain- 
age; for investigating and upon farm domestic water 
supply and drainage disposal, upon the design and construction of 
farm buildings and their appurtenances and of buildings for 
processing and storing farm products; upon farm power and 
mechanical farm equipment and rural electrification; upon the 
engineering problems relating to the processing, transportation, 
and storage of perishable and other agricultural products; and 
upon the engineering problems involved in adapting physical 
characteristics of farm land to the use of modern farm machin- 
ery; for investigations of cotton ng under the act approved 
April 19, 1930 (7 U. S. C. 424, 425); for giving expert advice and 
assistance in agricultural engineering; for collating, reporting, and 
illustrating the results of investigations and preparing, publishing, 
and distributing bulletins, plans, and reports; including the 
employment ‘of persons and means in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, and not to exceed $10,000 for construction of 
buildings, $497,400. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 5, after the 
word “Engineering”, to strike out “$438,800” and insert 
“$535,000”, and in line 6, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$176,955” and insert “$185,955”, so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, $535,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $185,955 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $4375 
shall be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger: g vehicles necessary in the conduct of field 
work outside the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics—Salaries and expenses”, on page 77, 
line 2, after the word “products”, to strike out “$346,580” 
and insert “$356,580”, so as to read: 

Farm management and practice: To investigate and encourage 
the adoption of improved methods of farm management and farm 
practice, and for as the cost of production of the prin- 
cipal staple agricultural products, $356,580. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 11, after the 
word “contained”, to strike out “$415,650” and insert 
“$469,700”, so as to read: 


Market inspection of farm products: For enabling the Secretary 
of Agriculture, independently and in cooperation with other 
branches of the Government, State agencies, purchasing and con- 
suming organizations, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or 
other associations of businessmen or trade organizations, and per- 
sons or corporations engaged in the production, transportation, 
marketing, and distribution of farm and food products, whether 
operating in one or more jurisdictions, to investigate and 
to shippers and other interested parties the class, quality, and con- 
dition of cotton, tobacco, fruits, and vegetables, whether raw, dried, 
or canned, poultry, butter, hay, and other perishable farm products 
when offered for interstate shipment or when received at such 
important central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time designate, or at points which may be con- 
veniently reached therefrom, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, including payment of such fees as will be réa- 
sonable and as nearly as may be to cover the cost for the service 
rendered: Provided, That certificates issued by the authorized 
agents of the Department shall be received in all courts of the 
United States as prima facie evidence of the truth of the state- 
ments therein contained, $469,700. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 80, line 18, after “(7 
U. S. C. 511-5119)“, to strike out “$265,000” and insert 
“$500,000”, so as to read: 


Tobacco Inspection Act: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry into effect the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
establish and promote the use of standards of classification for 
tobacco, to provide and maintain an official tobacco-inspection 
service, and for other purposes”, approved August 23, 1935 (7 U. S. 
O. 511-511q), $500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 81, line 5, after the 
word “products”, to strike out “$1,107,302” and insert “$1,132,- 
302”, so as to read: 


Market news service: For collecting, publishing, and distributing, 
by telegraph, mail, or otherwise, timely information on the market 
supply and demand, commercial movement, location, disposition, 
quality, condition, and market prices of livestock, meats, fish, and 
animal products, dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, 
peanuts and their products, grain, hay, feeds, tobacco, cottonseed, 
and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently and in 
cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in 
the production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm 
and food products, $1,132,302. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 3, after “(7 
U. S. C. 491-497)”, to strike out “$25,238” and insert “$30,- 
238”, so as to read: 


Standard Container, Hamper, and Produce Agency Acts: To en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the act entitled 
“An act to fix standards for climax baskets for grapes and other 
fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for baskets and other 
containers for small fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 31, 1916 (15 U. S. C. 251-256), the act 
entitled “An act to fix standards for hampers, round stave baskets, 
and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for other pur- 
poses, approved May 21, 1928 (15 U. S. C. 257-2571), and the act 
entitled “An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, without 
good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce received in 
interstate commerce by commission merchants and others and to 
require them truly and correctly to account for all farm produce 
aes by them,” approved March 3, 1927 (7 U. S. C. 491-497), 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 83, line 18, after the 
word “agreements”, to strike out “$491,900” and insert 8741. 
900, of which $250,000 shall be used to provide for a determi- 
nation of the true classification of cotton or samples for indi- 
vidual producers upon request, and without collecting fees 
therefor”, so as to read: 


United States Cotton Futures and United States Cotton Standards 
Acts: To enable the Secre of Agriculture to carry into effect 
the provisions of the United States Cotton Futures Act, as amended 
March 4, 1919 (26 U. S. C. 1090-1106), and to carry into effect the 
provisions of the United States Cotton Standards Act, approved 
March 4, 1923 (7 U. S. C. 51-65), including such means as may be 

for effectuating agreements heretofore or hereafter made 
with cotton associations, cotton exchanges, and other cotton organi- 
zations in foreign countries, for the adoption, use, and observance 
of universal standards of cotton classification, for the arbitration or 
settlement of disputes with respect thereto, and for the preparation, 
distribution, inspection, and protection of the practical forms or 
copies thereof under such agreements, $741,900, of which $250,000 
shall be used to provide for a determination of the true classifica- 
tion of cotton or samples for individual producers upon request, and 
without collecting fees therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 24, after the 
word “act”, to strike out “$723,941” and insert “$733,941”, so 
as to read: 

United States Grain Standards Act: To enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the United States 
Grain Standards Act, $733,941. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 3, after the word 
“act”, to strike out “$311,700” and insert “$336,700”, so as to 
read: 


United States Warehouse Act: To enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry into effect the provisions of the United States 


Warehouse Act, $336,700. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 84, line 4, after the word 
“economics”, to strike out “$6,334,633” and insert “$6,948,- 
683”; in line 5, after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$2,198,-~- 
619” and insert “$2,215,859”; and in line 7, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$34,500” and insert “$39,500”, so as to 
read: 

Total, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $6,948,683, of which 
amount not to exceed $2,215,859 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and not to exceed $39,500 shall 
be available for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field work 
outside the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 8, after “(7 
U. S. C. 1-17a)”, to strike out “$600,000” and insert “as 
amended, $635,000, of which amount not to exceed $35,000 
may be used to carry into effect the provisions of the act of 
April 7, 1938, amending the Commodity Exchange Act and”, 
and in line 12, after the word “exceed”, to strike out “$226,940” 
and insert “$240,940”, so as to read: 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Commodity Exchange Act of June 15, 1936 (7 
U. S. C. 1-17a), as amended, $635,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $35,000 may be used to carry into effect the provisions of 
the act of April 7, 1938, amending the Commodity Exchange Act 
and of which amount not to exceed $240,940 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Food and 
Drug Administration—Salaries and expenses,” on page 86, 
line 22, after the word “therein”, to strike out “$1,700,000” 
and insert “$1,850,000”, so as to read: 

Enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act: For enabling the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the act of 
June 30, 1906 (21 U. S. C. 1-15), entitled “An act for preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated, or mis- 
branded, or poisonous, or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liguors, and for ting traffic therein, and for other purposes”, 
as amended; to cooperate with associations and scientific societies 
in the revision of the United States pharmacopoeia and develop- 
ment of methods of analysis, and for investigating the character 
of the chemical and physical tests which are applied to American 
food products in foreign countries, and for inspecting the same 
before shipment when desired by the shippers or owners of these 
products intended for countries where chemical and physical tests 
are required before the said products are allowed to be sold therein, 
$1,850,000: Provided, That not more than $4,280 shall be used for 
travel outside the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 1, after the 
word Administration“, to strike out “$2,177,758” and insert 
“$2,327,758”, so as to read: 

Total, Food and Drug Administration, $2,327,758, of which amount 
not to exceed $653,056 may be expended for services in the 
District of Columbia, and not to exceed $18,175 shall be available 
for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 


vehicles necessary in the conduct of fleld work outside 
the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Soil Con- 
servation Service—Salaries and expenses”, on page 92, line 
4, before the word “shall”, to strike out “$125,000” and insert 
“$80,000”, so as to read: 

Total, Soil Conservation Service, $23,525,000, of which not to 
exceed $1,734,636 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, and not to exceed $80,000 shall be available 
for the purchase of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of field work outside 
the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 21, after the 
word “newspaper”, to strike out “$330,000,000” and insert 
345,000,000“; on page 93, line 5, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$485,000,000” and insert ‘$500,000,000”; in 
line 12, after the numerals 1938“, to strike out and not 
more than $1,000,000 shall be available to carry out the pro- 
visions of sections 202 (a) to 202 (e), inclusive, of said Act” 
and insert “and not to exceed $100,000 shall be available 
under the provisions of section 202 (a) to 202 (e), inclusive, 
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of said act to conduct a survey to determine the location of 
said laboratories and the scope of the investigations to be 
made and to coordinate the research work now being 
carried on.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is the item about which the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Pope] inquired. The committee held hear- 
ings on the question, and examined Dr. Jardine, of the 
Department of Agriculture, at some length, It will appear 
from reference to the bill as it passed the House, that in- 
stead of the $4,000,000 which was originally contemplated in 
the Farm Act for the establishment of the four regional 
laboratories, the House allowed only the sum of $1,000,000, 
which, under the basic law, the Secretary would have been 
compelled to divide into four equal sums. 

While Dr. Jardine, in his testimony before the committee, 
showed a very great interest in securing the funds immedi- 
ately, he did not convince the committee that he was ready 
to embark on such a comprehensive program. It must be 
remembered that the activity looking to the establishment 
of four regional laboratories did not originate with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It originated with the Congress, 
was passed in the Farm Act, and dumped into the lap of 
the Department of Agriculture. 8 

Very few definite plans have been made. The Department 
of Agriculture officials say they have plans or blueprints for 
the construction of the laboratories, but very few plans 
have been made as to the kind of work which should be done 
in the laboratories, or the coordination of the work with 
that being done under the Bankhead-Jones Act, and under 
the increases in appropriations which are carried in this 
bill to enable all the land- grant colleges to pursue research 
work on a broader scale than they have heretofore carried 
on such work, 

I wish to make it clear that the committee was not an- 
tagonistic to the idea of the four research laboratories. How- 
ever, in view of the great haste with which the program is 
being thrown together, and in view of the apparent lack of 
information in the Department as to the work now being 
done in this field with private funds by any number of re- 
search laboratories scattered throughout the entire United 
States, the committee felt that allowing the funds this year 
might result in great waste of money and in starting the 
program on an improper basis. 

It should also be borne in mind that if we appropriate 
$4,000,000 for the purpose of these laboratories, we shall be 
taking $4,000,000 away from the farmers, because we shall 
not be making an appropriation from general funds in the 
Treasury; we shall merely be taking that much out of the 
appropriation which is made for the farmers under the soil- 
conservation program, : 

This is the first time in my legislative career that I have 
ever seen the Congress undertake to make a special group 
or class pay for its own laboratories. I assume that it was 
necessary to. write into the Farm Act a provision to take 
the money away from the farmers in order to assure its 
passage. However, it is my judgment that if the labora- 
tories are to be built, the Farm Act should be amended, and 
the $4,000,000 should be provided from an appropriation out 
of the Federal Treasury just as any other funds are appro- 
priated. The $4,000,000 should not be taken out of the 
pockets of the struggling farmers of this country to make 
them build their own laboratories to carry on the proposed 
research work. 

The committee felt that the plans were in a very nebulous 
state, and that to proceed now to spend the $4,000,000 would 
not only take it away from the farmers but might result in 
some grievous mistakes being made. The committee felt 
that it would be wiser to wait until next year and to provide 
for a survey. 

The bill allows $100,000 for the Department to make a sur- 
vey to determine the location of the laboratories, to deter- 
mine the scope of work to be carried on, and to attempt to 
coordinate the research work which is now being done in 
all the land-grant colleges and in the hundreds of experi- 
ment stations scattered throughout the entire United States 
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which are all provided for in the bill which is now before 
the Senate. The committee believe that to postpone the 
construction of these laboratories until the next fiscal year 
will result in economy to the Government, in efficiency in 
the operation of the laboratories, and in benefits to the 
farmers. 

Mr. POPE and Mr. BILBO addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho and 
then to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I am not yet quite clear what 
the Senator means, and what the committee meant, by the 
use of the following language on page 93, line 18, in connec- 
tion with the proposed $100,000 appropriation: 

And to coordinate the research work now being carried on, 


Just what will be done in the way of coordinating the 
work? I can understand how a survey in order to find out 
just what sort of research work is being carried on by the 
various land-grant colleges and experiment stations might be 
of some value. But just what will be done to coordinate the 
work, and what effect will that coordination have on the new 
research laboratories provided for them in the Farm Act? 

Mr. RUSSELL. What the committee had in mind was the 
fact that at the present time a number of laboratories are 
doing work which is identical with that which the Depart- 
ment is directed to do under the terms of the language in 
section 202 of the Farm Act, which provides for the estab- 
lishment of the laboratories. 

For example, on the campus of the State University of 
Ilinois within the past 2 years there has been established a 
laboratory to carry on investigations of the soybean that is 
directly along the lines of the work that is provided in the 
Farm Act. It was the opinion of the committee that some 
thought should be given to coordination of this work and not 
to establish another million-dollar laboratory to do exactly 
the same type of work that is now being done by laboratories 
which are financed largely by Federal funds on the campuses 
of land-grant colleges. It was believed there should be a 
coordination of the work of the research stations all over 
the United States. 

The Senator from Idaho, who is a distinguished and active 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
knows that Congress has passed legislation providing for 
research work in various lines of agriculture. If we are 
going to embark upon this program for four huge regional 
laboratories, there should at least be some effort made to 
coordinate the work of all the laboratories and research 
stations that are now operating with Federal funds, in order 
to avoid duplication of effort and perhaps waste of funds 
and to provide where certain scientists shall work. The 
Department of Agriculture now has many scientists in the 
field. It might be necessary, in the event that these labora- 
tories are established, to bring in scientists from different 
stations to one of the regional laboratories as the work they 
are now doing in the field might be better done at a regional 
laboratory on account of its having more adequate space and 
facilities than would be acorded at some small experiment 
station located somewhere in the United States. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO. May I ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
to allow this amendment to be passed over without action 
until tomorrow? I did not receive a copy of the bill 
or a copy of the report until just before the Senate convened 
today. I should be glad to make some observation in ref- 
erence to the Senator’s comment on the amendment before 
the Senate passes on it. I will ask if he would be willing to 
have the amendment passed over until tomorrow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. That is agreeable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the 
amendment will be passed over. The next amendment re- 
ported by the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 5, after the 
word “Administration”, to insert a colon and the following 
additional proviso: 
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And provided further, That in administering the naval stores 
conservation programs authorized in section 8 of the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act and in making payments there- 
under to gum naval stores producers the Secretary may utilize the 
services of regional associations of such producers or any agency 
of the Government in lieu of the State, county, and other local 
committees utilized in the other agricultural conservation pro- 
grams if he finds that more efficient administration will result, 
and the provisions of section 388 (b) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 shall otherwise be applicable to the administra- 
tion of said naval stores conservation programs. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Federal 
Crop Insurance Act”, on page 95, line 19, before the words 
“of the” where they occur the first time, to strike out 
“$5,000,000” and insert “$6,000,000”, so as to read: 


Administrative and operating expenses: Not to exceed $6,000,000 
of the unobligated balance of the appropriation made in the De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1938, under the head- 
ing “Conservation and Use of Agricultural Land Resources, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture”, is hereby made available for operating and 
administrative expenses under the Federal Crop Insurance Act 
(title V, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938), approved February 
16, 1938, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, to be allotted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture (a) to the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, as authorized by section 516 (a) of such act, and 
(b) to bureaus and offices of the Department of Agriculture or for 
transfer to other agencies of State and Federal Governments, as 
authorized by section 507 (d) of such act; and such part as the 
Secretary allots under clause (b) hereof, shall be available for the 
employment of persons and means in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, rent in the District of Columbia, printing and binding, 
purchase of law books, books of reference, periodicals, and 
newspapers. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 16, to 
insert: 


RETIREMENT OF COTTON POOL PARTICIPATION TRUST CERTIFICATES 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of title IV of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
approved February 16, 1938, fiscal year 1938, to remain available 
until June 30, 1939, $1,800,000: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture may, in his discretion, from time to time transfer to 
the General Accounting Office such sums as may be necessary to 
pay administrative expenses of the General Accounting Office in 
auditing payments under this title: Provided further, That the 
authority of the manager, cotton pool, to purchase and pay for 
participation trust certificates, Form C-5-I, shall extend to and 
include the 3ist day of December 1938 but after the expiration of 
said limit, the purchase may be consummated of any such cer- 
tificates tendered to the manager, cotton pool, on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, but where for any reason the purchase price shall not 
have been paid by the manager, cotton pool: Provided further, 
That the date May 1, 1938, appearing in title IV of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, shall not be applicable: Pro- 
vided further, That in case any person who is entitled to payment 
on a participation trust certificate, Form C-—5-I, dies, becomes 
incompetent, or disappears before receiving such payment or before 
application for such payment is executed, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall provide by regulations, without regard’ to any other 
provisions of law, for such payment to such person as he may 
determine to be fairly and reasonably entitled thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Farm Ten- 
ant Act”, on page 99, line 14, before the word “together”, to 
strike out “$15,000,000” and insert “$25,000,000”, so as to 
read: 

FARM TENANCY 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provisions 
of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved July 
22, 1937 (7 U. S. C., 1000-1006), including the employment of per- 
sons and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. as 
authorized by said act, $25,000,000, together with the unexpended 
balance ed the appropriation made under said act for the fiscal 
year 1938. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 8, before the 
words “and the”, to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert “$15,- 
000,000”, so as to read: 


LAND UTILIZATION AND RETIREMENT OF SUBMARGINAL LAND 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the provi- 
sions of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved 
July 22, 1937 (7 U. S. C. 1010-1013), including the employment of 
persons and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, as 
authorized by said act, $15,000,000, and the amount appropriated 
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for this purpose for the fiscal year 1938 (Third Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1937), remaining unobligated on June 30, 
1938, shall continue available to June 30, 1939. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 12, after the 
word “act”, to strike out “$19,500,000” and insert “$42,000,- 
000”, so as to read: 

Total, Farm Tenant Act, $42,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 20, after the 
word “including”, to insert “not to exceed $25,000 for“, so 
as to read: : 

WATER FACILITIES, ARID AND SEMIARID AREAS 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to promote conservation in 
the arid and semiarid areas of the United States by aiding in the 
development of facilities for water storage and utilization, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 28, 1937 (16 U. S. C. 590r—590x), 
including not to exceed $25,000 for the employment of persons 
and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offered in the committee 
the amendment on page 100, inserting the words “not to 
exceed $25,000 for.” I find that the amendment is in the 
wrong place. That committee amendment should be dis- 
agreed to, and on page 101, after the numerals “$500,000”, 
in line 2, there should be inserted the words “of which not 
to exceed $25,000 may be expended in the District of 
Columbia.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment on page 100, line 20, inserting the words “not to exceed 
$25,000”, is rejected. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I inquire if we are dealing now 
with the amendment at the top of page 101? 

Mr. HAYDEN. What I am proposing to do is to disagree 
to the committee amendment in lines 20 and 21, on page 
100, and to insert, after “$500,000”, on page 101, the words 
“of which not to exceed $25,000 may be expended in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Mr. POPE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the amendment the Sena- 
tor now offers to the committee amendment leave in the bill 
the language reading, “including the employment of persons 
and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere“? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Those words will all be left in the bill. 
My suggested amendment now would merely put a limitation 
of $25,000 on the entire appropriation, and this is the proper 
way to do it. 

Mr. POPE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona to come in 
on page 101, line 2, is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the amendment on page 100, line 23. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 100, line 23, it is proposed by 
the committee to strike out “purchase of law books and 
books of reference” and the semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 101, following the amendment 
offered by Mr. Haypen, which has been agreed to, it is 
proposed to insert: 

That not to exceed $50,000 of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for expenditure for any project designed in whole or in part 
to benefit lands by the irrigation thereof and all project facilities 
and appurtenances which depend for their utility in whole or in 
part upon each other or upon any common facility shall be deemed 
one project, and the authority contained in said act shall not 
include the construction of such projects. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, that amendment was also 
sponsored by me in the committee. It needs perfection. 
First in line 5, before the word “project”, I move to insert 
the word “one”, so as to read “any one project.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then I move to strike out of the commit- 
tee amendment beginning in line 9 the words “and the au- 
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thority contained in said act shall not include the construc- 
tion of such projects” and insert in lieu thereof “and the 
authority contained in said act shall not be deemed to au- 
thorize the construction of any project not in accord with 
this limitation.” 

The language in the final sentence of the committee 
amendment was not clear. I desire to make it plain by re- 
stating the proposition that the provision deals merely with 
the limitation. ; 

Mr. POPE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. As I understand, under the amendment the 
Senator has just offered, the limitation of $50,000 and such 
other limitations as are provided would apply, and that is 
all that the amendment as offered means? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. POPE. I have a note to raise a question about that 
because it occurs to me that the original language would 
probably completely defeat the purpose intended. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was fearful of that; so I submitted it to 
the legislative drafting service, and I think that the text, 
perfected as I now propose, will correct the defect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 14, after the 
word “expenses”, to strike out “$75,000” and insert “$85,- 
000”, so as to read: 


BELTSVILLE RESEARCH CENTER 


For general administrative purposes, including maintenance, 
operation, repairs, and other expenses, $85,000; and, in addition 
thereto, this appropriation may be augmented, by transfer of 
funds or by reimbursement, from applicable appropriations, to 
cover the cost, including handling and other related charges, of 
services and supplies, equipment and materials furnished, 
of which may be maintained at the center, and the applicable 
appropriations may also be charged their proportionate share of 
the necessary general expenses of the center not covered by this 
appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 102, to 
insert: 


SOUTHWESTERN COOPERATIVE SHEEP RESEARCH PROJECT 


For the establishment, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Arizona 
College of Agriculture, of a complete sheep and sheep-range re- 
search project in the Southwest, for the study of technical and 
practical methods of range management, economics of sheep ranges 
and operations, wildlife, sheep pathology, sheep husbandry, land 
improvement and use on sustained-yield basis, and for other 
related experimental purposes, including the employment of 
operating personnel and means, the construction and mainte- 
nance of improvements, and purchase of passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles, $325,000: Provided, That not to exceed $295,000 may be 
used for the acquisition of necessary lands or rights in lands or 
waters (including the purchase of improvements, and other 
facilities thereon), and costs incident to the acquisition thereof, 
and procurement of necessary livestock and other equipment, such 
funds to remain available for such purposes until expended (5 
U. S. C. 514; 7 U. S. C. 391; 16 U. S. C. 581, 581a, 581d, 581f, and 
5811; 16 U. S. C., Supp. II, 590a-590g). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments printed in the bill. Are there any 
further amendments to be offered on behalf of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have an amendment, 
which is in the nature of legislation, which I am authorized 
by the committee to offer from the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 


1938 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 95, line 5, after the word 
“Administration”, it is proposed to insert the following: 

And provided further, That in carrying out the provisions of the 
Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1937, and section 
381 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
relating to cotton price adjustment payments with respect to the 
1937 cotton crop, in order to accelerate such payments the Secre- 
tary shall, notwithstanding said provisions, (1) treat all cotton not 
sold prior to September 10, 1937, as if it had been sold on a date 
when the average price of seven-eighths-inch Middling cotton on 
the 10 designated spot cotton markets was less than 9 cents per 
pound; (2) make payment on the basis of applications on forms 
prescribed by the Secretary which have been filed prior to July 
16, 1938, as prescribed in regulations issued by him, by the pro- 
ducers, or the 1937 operator, or other person designated pursuant 
to such regulations, on of all the producers on the farm 
in 1937; (3) make payment to producers upon the producer’s cer- 
tification that he is engaged in producing cotton in 1938 and has 
complied with the requirements as defined in said section 381 
(a), or is not engaged in producing cotton in 1938, and upon his 
agreeing therein to refund the payment forthwith upon demand 
in case it is subsequently found that he has failed to comply with 
the requirements as defined herein and in said section (a); and 
(4) make payments, as soon as practicable, on the basis of his 
estimate of the amounts which will be covered by the applications 
to be filed prior to July 16, 1938, and of the funds to be used out 
of the appropriation for the necessary administrative expenses of 
making the cotton price adjustment payments. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I inquire what is the 
purpose of that amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, the language proposed by 
the amendment is identical word for word, as I understand, 
with the amendment which was adopted by the Senate last 
week to the Farm Act. It merely authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to expend funds already appropriated for cot- 
ton benefit payments prior to the conclusion of this year’s 
crop. Under the original language which was carried in the 
act appropriating this money last year—and I may say the 
amendment does not provide any new appropriation—pay- 
ment could only be made by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
a cotton farmer upon proof of his compliance with the farm 
program of 1938. Since the passage of that act the farm 
bill has been enacted into law; it has been adopted by the 
cotton farmers in a referendum; so now compliance with the 
farm program is compulsory, and the farmer has no option 
in the matter. This proposed amendment, therefore, merely 
permits the Secretary of Agriculture, upon proof of com- 
pliance, to make payments to the farmers when he sees fit 
instead of waiting until the end of the year, as he would 
have been required to do under the original act. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] suggested the 
amendment, and, perhaps, he understands it much better 
than I do. I may say he explained it on the floor of the 
Senate last week, and the Senate then adopted the amend- 
ment unanimously. It does not increase the appropriation, 
but merely authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, as to 
subsidy payments for the 1937 crop which have already been 
authorized by law and appropriations for the payment of 
which have been made, to make them at an earlier date 
than he could under the existing legislation. That is the 
effect of the amendment which has been read by the clerk. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it the Senator’s view that this 
amendment is subject to a point of order? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Personally, it is my thought that it is not 
subject to a point of order, because, under rule XVI, when- 
ever the Senate has passed a bill dealing with a certain 
subject, the Senate committee may put in the appropriation 
bill an item to carry out its provisions; but some member 
of the committee suggested that in order to avoid any con- 
troversy over a point of order, the amendment might be 
offered individually from the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator assures me that the 
amendment does not increase the total of the bill at all? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assure the Senator from Michigan that 
it does not increase by one dime the total of the bill, or any 
existing authorization. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Hitchcock Nye 

Andrews Copeland Holt O'Mahoney 
Ashurst Davis Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Austin Dieterich King Pittman 
Bailey Donahey La Follette 

Bankhead Duffy Lee Radcliffe 
Barkley Ellender Lodge R 

Bilbo Frazier Logan Schwellenbach 
Bone George Lonergan eppard 
Borah Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Brown, Mich Gibson McAdoo Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Gillette Thomas, Utah 
Bulkley Glass McGill Townsend 
Bulow Green McKellar 

Burke Guffey McNary Tydings 

Byrd Hale Maloney Vandenberg 
Byrnes Harrison Van Nuys 
Capper Hatch Minton Walsh 
Caraway Hayden Murray White 
Chavez Neely 

Clark Hill Norris 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer another amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 103, after line 21, it is proposed 
to insert: 

INTERCHANGE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Not to exceed 5 percent of the foregoing amounts for the miscel- 
laneous expenses of the work of any bureau, division, or office 
herein provided for shall be available interchangeably for expendi- 
tures on the objects included within the general expenses of such 
bureau, division, or office, but no more than 5 per cent shall be 
added to any one item of appropriation except in cases of extraordi- 
nary emergency, and then only upon the written order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture: , That a statement of any trans- 
fers of appropriations made hereunder shall be included in the 
annual Budget. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 11, after the word 
“Secretary”, it is proposed to insert: 

Director of Finance and Budget Officer, at $8,500, so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, unless some Member of the 
Senate has an amendment which he wishes to propose at 
this juncture, that concludes the matter for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is an amendment 
which has been passed over. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. BIRO!] asked that that amendment be passed 
over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If that is the agreement, 
are there further amendments to be offered at this time? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill a question. I have a telegram from 
Fargo, N. Dak., asking if there is any chance of getting the 
additional money for grasshopper control in this bill. The 
need is about $90,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the Congress passed a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of $5,000,000 for emergency 
work with various insect pests. That bill has not yet been 
signed by the President. It was passed a few days ago and 
is awaiting his signature at this time. I understand that 
the Budget Bureau has already prepared a supplemental 
estimate to be submitted in the form of a joint resolution to 
the Congress immediately upon the signing of the bill to 
which I refer. The appropriation will be made available 
perhaps within the next 2 or 3 weeks. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, then the Senator from Georgia 
is saying that there will be no need of waiting for the defi- 
ciency bill to accomplish this appropriation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was advised by the budget officer of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget 
that this item would not have to await a deficiency bill, but 
would be sent over as a special joint resolution, just as it 
has always been handled in the past. This appropriation 
has always been handled in a separate joint resolution. 
There have been two or three of them, and each time they 
have come over as separate joint resolutions. They have 
not awaited the passage of deficiency bills, and I am sure 
this appropriation will take the same course. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the pending 
bill be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 3078, the merchant 
marine bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
‘sider the bill (S. 3078) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, with amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it 
be read for amendment, the amendments of the committee 
to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The clerk will proceed to state the amendments 
reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 2, after line 12, to insert a new section to be num- 
bered section 2, so as to read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 207 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 207, The Commission may enter into such contracts, upon 
behalf of the United States, and may make such disbursements 
as may, in its discretion, be necessary to carry on the activities 
authorized by this act, or to protect, preserve, or improve the col- 
lateral held by the Commission to secure indebtedness, in the same 
manner that a private corporation may contract within the scope 
of the authority conferred by its charter. All the Commission's 
financial transactions shall be audited in the General Accounting 
Office according to approved commercial practice as provided in 
the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 444): Provided, That it shall 
be recognized that, because of the business activities authorized 
by this act, the accounting officers shall allow credit for all ex- 
penditures shown to be necessary because of the nature of such 
authorized activities, notwithstanding any existing statutory pro- 
vision to the contrary. The Comptroller General shall report an- 
nually or oftener to Congress any departure by the Commission 
from the provisions of this act.” 

Src. 2. Section 202 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended 
by adding a new sentence at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“The Commission may, upon such terms and conditions as it 
may prescribe in accordance with sound business practice, make 
such extensions and accept such renewals of the notes and other 
evidences of indebtedness hereby transferred, and of the mort- 
gages and other contracts securing the same, as it may deem 
necessary to carry out the objects of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, after line 
15, to strike out: 


Sec. 3, Title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended 
by adding a new section at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“Sec. 215. The provisions of this act, insofar as they are practi- 
cally or appropriately applicable, are extended to the construction 
and operation of aircraft used in transportation for hire of pas- 
sengers and property in overseas trade between the United States, 
its Territories, possessions, or the Canal Zone and foreign coun- 
tries; and between the United States and its Territories, posses- 
sions, or the Canal Zone; and between such Territories or posses- 
sions and between the Canal Zone and such Territories or pos- 
sessions. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 4. Title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended by 
adding a new section at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“Sec. 218. The Commission is authorized to acquire by purchase 
or otherwise such vessels as it may deem necessary to establish, 
maintain, improve, or effect replacements upon any service, route, 
or line in the foreign commerce of the United States determined 
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to be essential under section 211 of this act, and to pay for the 
same out of its construction fund: Provided, That the price paid 
therefor shall ‘not exceed the construction cost of the vessel less 
depreciation based upon a 20-year life expectancy of the vessel, by 
more than 5 percent of such cost less depreciation. No such vessel 
shall be acquired by the Commission unless the Secretary of the 
Navy has certified to the Commission that such vessel is suitable 
for economical and speedy conversion into a naval or military 
auxiliary, or otherwise suitable for the use of the United States in 
time of war or national emergency. Every vessel acquired under 
authority of this section that is not documented under the laws 
of the United States at the time of its acquisition shall be so docu- 
mented as soon as practicable.” 


So as to read: 


Src. 8. Section 214 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 18 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 214. (a) For the purpose of any investigation which, in 
the opinion of the Commission, is necessary and proper in 
out the provisions of this act, any member of the Commission, or 
any officer or employee thereof designated by it, is empowered to 
subpena witnesses, administer oaths and affirmations, take evi- 
dence, and require the production of any books, papers, or other 
documents which are relevant or material to the matter under 
investigation, Such attendance of witnesses and the 
of such books, papers, or other documents may be required from 
any place in the United States or any Territory, district, or pos- 
session thereof at any designated place of hearing. Witnesses 
summoned before the Commission shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States.” 

Sec. 4. Title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended 
by adding a new section at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“Src, 218. The Commission is authorized to acquire by purchase 
or otherwise such vessels as it may deem necessary to establish, 
maintain, improve, or effect replacements upon any service, route, 
or line in the foreign commerce of the United States determined 
to be essential under section 211 of this act, and to pay for the 
same out of its construction fund: Provided, That the price paid 
therefor shall not exceed the construction cost of the vessel less 
depreciation based upon a 20-year life expectancy of the vessel by 
more than 5 percent of such cost less depreciation. No such vessel 
shall be acquired by the Commission unless the Secretary of the 
Navy has certified to the Commission that such vessel is suitable 
for economical and speedy conversion into a naval or military 
auxiliary, or otherwise suitable for the use of the United States 
in time of war or national emergency. Every vessel acquired under 
authority of this section that is not documented under the laws 
of the United States at the time of its acquisition shall be so 
documented as soon as practicable,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from New York, for my information, whether the 
bill as reported does or does not contain the provision which 
permits construction abroad under certain circumstances? 

Mr. COPELAND. That amendment is on page 9. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment of 
the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in section 10, page 9, line 2, 
after the word “which”, to strike out “is available to” and 
insert “might be reasonably availed of by”, so as to read: 


Sec. 5. Section 301 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“See. 301. (a) The Commission is authorized and directed to 
investigate the employment and wage conditions of ocean-going 
shipping and, after making such investigation and after appro- 
priate hearings, to incorporate in the contracts authorized under 
titles VI and VII of this act minimum- scales and 
minimum-wage scales and reasonable working conditions for all 
officers and crews employed on all types of vessels receiving an 
operating-differential subsidy. After such minimum manning and 
wage scales and working conditions shall have been adopted by the 
Commission, no change shall be made therein by the Commission 
except upon public notice of the hearing to be had, and a hearing 
by the Commission of all interested parties, under such rules as 
the Commission shall prescribe. Every contractor receiving an 
operating-differential subsidy shall and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on each such vessel operated by such contractor 
a printed copy of the minimum manning and wage scales and 
working conditions prescribed by his contract and applicable to 
such vessel: Provided, however, That any increase in the operating 
expenses of the subsidized vessel occasioned by any change in the 
wage, manning scales, and working conditions as provided in this 
section shall be added to the operating-differential subsidy previ- 
ously authorized for the vessel.” 

Src. 6. Section 301 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Every contract executed under authority of titles VI and 
VII of this act shall require— 

“(1) Insofar as is practicable, officers’ living quarters shall be 
TFP ee ae 

e crew; 
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“(2) Licensed officers and unlicensed members of the crew 
shall be entitled to make complaints or recommendations to the 
Commission, provided they file such complaint or recommendation 
with their immediate superior, who shall be required to forward 
such complaint or recommendation with his remarks to the Com- 


mission; 

“(3) Licensed officers who are members of the United States 
Naval Reserve shall wear on their uniforms such special distin- 
guishing insignia as may be approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy; officers being those men serving under licenses issued by the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation; 

“(4) The uniform stripes, decoration, or other insignia shall be 
of gold braid or woven gold or silver material, to be worn by 
officers, and no member of the ship’s crew other than licensed 
officers shall be allowed to wear any uniform with such officers’ 
identifying insignia; 

“(5) No discrimination shall be practiced against licensed offi- 
cers, who are otherwise qualified, because of their failure to 
qualify as members of the United States Naval Reserve.” 

Sec. 7. Section 402 (b) and (c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, is hereby amended by striking out the quotation marks. 

Sec. 8. Section 501 (c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended by striking out the words “section 201 (c)“ where 
they appear in such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “section 204 (b).” 

Sec, 9. Section 502 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(a) If the Secretary of the Navy certifies his approval under 
section 501 (b) of this act, and the Commission approves the ap- 
plication, it may secure, on behalf of the applicant, bids from 
foreign and domestic shipbuilders for the construction of the pro- 
2 vessel a to the approved plans and specifications. 

the bid of the domestic shipbuilder who is the lowest re- 
sponsible domestic bidder is determined by the Commission to be 
fair and reasonable, the Commission may approve such bid, and, 
if such approved bid is accepted by the applicant, the Commis- 
sion is authorized to enter into a contract with the successful 
domestic bidder for the construction, outfitting, and equipment of 
the pro; vessel, and for the payment by the Commission to 
the shipbuilder, on terms to be upon in the contract, of 
the contract price of the vessel, out of the construction fund 
hereinbefore referred to or out of other available funds. Con- 
currently with entering into such contract with the domestic ship- 
builder, the Commission is authorized to enter into a contract 
with the applicant for the purchase by him of such vessel upon 
its completion, at a price corresponding to the estimated cost, 
as determined by the Commission pursuant to the provisions of 
this act, of building such vessel in a foreign shipyard.” 

Sec. 10. Section 502 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The amount of the reduction in selling price which is 
herein termed the ‘construction-differential subsidy’ may equal, 
but not exceed, the excess of the bid of the domestic shipbuilder 
constructing the proposed vessel (excluding the cost of any features 
incorporated in the vessel for national-defense uses, which shall 
be paid by the Commission in addition to the subsidy), over the 
fair and reasonable estimate of cost, as determined by the Com- 
mission, of the construction of the proposed vessel if it were 
constructed under similar plans and specifications (excluding na- 
tional-defense features as above provided) in a principal foreign 
shipbuilding center which might be reasonably availed of by the 
principal foreign competitors in the service in which the vessel is 
to be operated and which is deemed by the Commission to furnish 
a fair and representative example for the determination of the 
estimated cost of construction in foreign countries of vessels of 
the type proposed to be constructed. The construction differential 
approved by the Commission shall not exceed 33144 percent of the 
construction cost of the vessel paid by the Commission (excluding 
the cost of national-defense features as above provided), except 
that in cases where the Commission possesses convincing evidence 
that the actual differential is greater than that percentage, the 
Commission may approve an allowance not to exceed 50 percent 
of such cost, upon the affirmative vote of four members, except as 
otherwise provided in subsection 201 (a). In any case where the 
Commission finds that the construction differential exceeds 3314 
percent but does not exceed 50 percent of such cost, and that the 
lowest bid of a responsible domestic shipbuilder is unreasonable, 
excessive, or collusive, the Commission may authorize the appli- 
cant to have the vessel built in a foreign shipyard, without finan- 
cial aid from the United States, if the applicant agrees to 
document such vessel under the laws of the United States as soon 
as practicable after its completion. Where the Commission finds 
that the construction differential exceeds 50 percent of such cost, 
the applicant may have such vessel built in a foreign shipyard 
without the consent of the Commission. The Commission shall 
reimburse the applicant for the cost of the national-defense fea- 
tures incorporated in such vessels constructed in foreign shipyards 
under this section. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
such vessels shall be eligible for an operating-differential subsidy 
upon being documented under the laws of the United States, under 
the same terms and conditions as if such vessels had been con- 
structed in a domestic shipyard under the provisions of this act.“ 


Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, does that relate to 
the question I just submitted to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. COPELAND. No; it does not. The amendment 
merely involves a change in language. The provision which 
the Senator from Michigan has in mind is found on page 9, 
beginning at line 18. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The subject in which I am inter- 
ested does not arise in connection with any committee 
amendment? It is in the text of the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is correct in that regard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee on page 9, line 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 16, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 13. Title V of such act is amended by adding a new sub- 
section to section 502 thereof, to read as follows: . 

“(g) Upon the agreement of an applicant under this title to 
purchase any vessel acquired by the Commission under the pro- 
visions of section 218, the Commission is authorized to sell such 


vessel to the applicant for the fair and reasonable value thereof, 
but at not less t the cost thereof to the Commission, excluding 


The clerk will state the 


the cost of national-defense features added by the Commission, less 


the equivalent of any applicable construction-differential subsidy 
as provided by subsection (b), such sale to be in accordance with 
all the provisions of this title. Such vessel shall thereupon be 
eligible for an operating-differential subsidy under title VI of this 
act, notwithstanding the provisions of section 601 (a) (1), and 
section 610 (1), or any other provision of law.” 


So as to read: 


Sec. 11. Section 502 (c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

(e) In such contract between the applicant and the Commis- 
sion, the applicant shall be required to make cash payments to the 
Commission of not less than 25 percent of the price at which the 
vessel is sold to the applicant. The cash payments shall be made 
at the time and in the same proportion as provided for the pay- 
ments on account of the construction cost in the contract between 
the shipbuilder and the Commission. The applicant shall pay, not 
less frequently than annually, interest at the rate of 314 percent 
per annum on those portions of the Commission’s payments as 
made to the shipbuilder which are chargeable to the applicant’s 
purchase price of the vessel (after deduction of the applicant’s 
cash payments). The balance of such purchase price shall be 
paid by the applicant, within 20 years after delivery of the vessel 
and in not to exceed 20 equal annual installments, the first of 
which shall be payable 1 year after the delivery of the vessel by 
the Commission to the applicant. Interest at the rate of 3½ per- 
cent per annum shall be paid on all such installments of the pur- 
chase price remaining unpaid.” 

Sec. 12. Section 502 (d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof a new sentence to 
read as follows: “Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
authorizing the Commission to approve a construction-differential 
in excess of 50 percent of the construction cost of the vessel paid 
by the Commission.” 

Sec. 13. Title V of such act is amended by adding a new subsec- 
tion to section 502 thereof, to read as follows: 

“(g) Upon the agreement of an applicant under this title to 
purchase any vessel acquired by the Commission under the pro- 
visions of section 218, the Commission is authorized to sell such 
vessel to the applicant for the fair and reasonable value thereof, 
but at not less than the cost thereof to the Commission, ex- 
cluding the cost of national-defense features added by the Com- 
mission, less the equivalent of any applicable construction-differ- 
ential subsidy as provided by subsection (b), such sale to be in 
accordance with all the provisions of this title. Such vessel shall 
thereupon be eligible for an operating-differential subsidy under 
title VI of this act, notwithstanding the provisions of section 
601 (a) (1), and section 610 (1), or any other provision of law.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 19, page 17, line 14, 
after the word “allowed”, to strike out the period and insert 
a comma and the words “except as otherwise provided in 
this title”, so as to read: 


Sec. 14. Section 503 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 503. Upon completion of the construction of any vessel 
in respect to which a construction-differential subsidy is to be 
allowed under this title and its delivery by the shipbuilder to 
the Commission, the vessel shall be documented under the laws 
of the United States, and concurrently therewith, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the vessel shall be delivered with a bill 
of sale to the applicant with warranty liens, pursuant to 
the contract of purchase between the applicant and the Com- 
mission. The vessel shall remain documented under the laws 
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of the United States for not less than 20 years, or so long as 
there remains due the United States any principal or interest 
on account of the purchase price, whichever is the longer period. 
At the time of delivery of the vessel the applicant shall execute 
and deliver a first preferred mortgage to the United States to secure 
payment of any sums pay from the applicant in to said 
vessel. The purchaser shall also comply with all the provisions 
of section 9 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920.“ 

Sec. 15. Section 504 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 504. Where an eligible applicant. under the terms of this 
title desires to finance the construction of a proposed vessel 
according to approved plans and specifications rather than pur- 
chase the same vessel from the Commission as hereinabove au- 
thorized, the Commission may permit the applicant to obtain and 
submit to it competitive bids from domestic shipyards for such 
work. If the Commission considers the bid of the shipyard in 
which the applicant desires to have the vessel built fair and rea- 
sonable, it may approve such bid and become a party to the 
contract or contracts or other arrangements for the construction 
of such proposed vessel and may agree to pay a construction- 
differential subsidy in an amount determined by the Commission 
in accordance with section 502 of this title and for the cost of 
national-defense features. The construction-differential subsidy 
and payments for national-defense features shall be based on the 
lowest responsible domestic bid. No construction-differential sub- 
sidy, as provided in this section, shall be paid unless the said 
contract or contracts or other arrangements contain such provi- 
sions as are provided in this title to protect the interests of the 
United States as the Commission deems necess Such vessel 
shall be documented under the laws of the Uni States as pro- 
vided in section 503 of this title and operated as approved by the 
Commission under the requirements applicable to vessels con- 
structed under this act.” 

Sec. 16. The last proviso in section 505 (b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is hereby amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to contracts or sub- 
contracts for scientific equipment used for communication and 
navigation as may be so designated by the Commission, nor to 
contracts or other arrangements entered into under this title by 
‘the terms of which the United States undertakes to pay only for 
national-defense features, and the Commission shall report an- 
nually to Congress the names of such contractors and subcon- 
tractors affected by this provision, together with the applicable 
contracts and the amounts thereof.” 

Sec. 17. The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby amended by 
ip out section 506 and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 

wing: 

“Sec, 506. Every owner of a vessel for which a construction- 
differential subsidy has been paid shall agree that the vessel shall 
be operated exclusively in foreign trade, or on a round-the-world 
voyage, or on a round voyage from the west coast of the United 
States to a European port or ports which includes intercoastal 
ports of the United States, or a round voyage from the Atlantic 
coast of the United States to the Orient which includes intercoas- 
tal ports of the United States, or on a voyage in foreign trade on 
which the vessel may stop at an island possession or island Terri- 
tory of the United States, and that, if the vessel is operated in the 
domestic trade on any of the above-enumerated services, he will 
pay annually to the Commission that proportion of one-twentieth 
of the construction-differential subsidy paid for such vessel as the 
gross revenue derived from the domestic trade bears to the gross 
revenue derived from the entire voyages completed during the 
preopding year. The Commission may consent in writing to the 

emporary transfer of such vessel to service other than the service 
covered by such agreement, for periods not exceeding 6 months 
in any year, whenever the Commission may determine that such 
transfer is necessary or appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this act. Such consent shall be conditioned upon the agree- 
ment by the owner to pay to the Commission, upon such terms 
and conditions as it may prescribe, an amount which bears the 
game proportion to the construction-differential subsidy paid by 
the Commission as such temporary period bears to the entire 
economic life of the vessel. No operating-differential subsidy shall 
be paid for the operation of such vessel for such temporary period.” 

Sec. 18. Section 507 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 507. If a contract is made by the Commission under author- 
ity of this title for the construction and sale of a new vessel to 
replace a vessel then operated in foreign trade, which in the 
judgment of the Commission should be replaced because it is obso- 
lete or inadequate for successful operation in such trade, the Com- 
mission is authorized, in its discretion, to buy such replaced vessel 
from the owner at a fair and reasonable valuation, which valuation 
shall not exceed the cost to the owner or any former owner plus 
the actual cost previously expended thereon for reconditioning, 
and less a reasonable and proper depreciation, based upon not 
more than a 20-year life of the vessel, and apply the purchase 
price agreed upon to that portion of the construction cost of such 
new vessel which is to be borne by the purchaser thereof: Provided, 
That the owner of such replaced vessel shall execute a bond, with 
one or more approved sureties, conditioned upon indemnifying the 
United States from all loss resulting from any existing lien —.— 
such vessel: And provided furt That such vessel has 
documented under the laws of the ‘United States for a period a at 
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Src. 19. The first sentence and the second sentence down to the 
first semicolon of section 509 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 509. Any citizen of the United States may make applica- 
tion to the Commission for aid in the construction of a new vessel 
to be operated in the foreign or domestic trade (excepting vessels 
Ney solely in the tion of property on inland rivers 

and canals exclusively). If such application is approved by the 
Commission, the vessel may be constructed under the terms and 
conditions of this title, but no construction-differential subsidy 
shall be allowed, except as otherwise provided in this title, The 
Commission shall pay for the cost of national-defense features 
incorporated in such vessel. The applicant shall be required to 
pay the Commission not less than 25 percent of the cost of such 
vessel (excluding cost of national-defense features) ;". 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 30, page 22, line 15, 
after the word “adding”, to strike out “a new section” and 
insert “new sections”; and on page 24, line 12, after the word 
“exist”, to strike out the quotation mark, so as to read: 


Sec. 20. Section 604 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 604. If in the case of any particular foreign-trade route the 
Commission finds, after consultation with the Secretary of State, 
that the subsidy provided for in this title is in any inade- 
quate to offset the effect of governmental aid paid to foreign com- 
petitors, it may grant such additional subsidy as it determines to be 
necessary for that purpose: Provided, That no such additional sub- 
sidy shall be granted except upon an affirmative yote of four of the 
members of the Commission.” 

Sec. 21. Section 606 (5) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(5) that when at the end of any 10-year period during which an 
operating-differential subsidy has been paid, or when prior to the 
end of any such 10-year period the contract shall be terminated, if 
the net profit of the contractor on his subsidized vessels and sery- 
ices incident thereto during such period or time (without regard to 
capital gains and capital losses), after deduction of depreciation 
charges based upon a 20-year life expectancy of the subsidized ves- 
sels has averaged more than 10 percent per annum upon the con- 
tractor’s capital investment necessarily employed in the operation 
of the subsidized vessels, services, routes, and lines, the contractor 
shall pay to the United States an amount equal to one-half of such 
profits in excess of 10 percent per annum as partial or complete 
reimbursement for operating-differential-subsidy payments received 
by the contractor for such 10-year period, but the amount of exces- 
sive profit so recaptured shall not in any case exceed the amount of 
the operating-differential-subsidy payments theretofore made to the 
contractor for such period under such contract and the repayment 
of such reimbursement to the Commission shall be subject to the 
provisions of section 607;”’. 

Sec. 22, The last sentence of the first paragraph of section 607 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is eby amended to read as 
follows: “The proceeds of all insurance and indemnities received by 
the contractor on account of total loss of any subsidized vessel and 
the proceeds of any sale or other disposition of such vessel shall also 
be deposited in the capital reserye fund 

Sec. 23. Section 607 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof a new sentence to read 

as follows: “The contractor may, with the consent of the Commis- 
vette, pay from said fund any sums owing but not yet due on notes 
secured by mortgages on subsidized vessels.” 

Sec. 24. The second paragraph of section 607 (c) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, is amended to read as follows: 

“If the profits, without regard to capital gains and capital losses, 
earned by the business of the subsidized vessels and services incident 
thereto exceed 10 percent per annum and exceed the percentage of 
profits deposited in the capital reserve fund, as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the contractor shall deposit annually such 
excess profits in this reserve fund, From the special reserve fund 
the contractor may make the following disbursements and no 
others:“. 

Sec. 25. Section 607 (c) (2) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Reimbursement to the contractor’s general funds for cur- 
rent operating losses on completed voyages of subsidized vessels 
whenever the Commission shall determine it is improbable that 
such current losses will be made up by profits on other voyages 
during the current year;“. 

Src. 26. The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby amended by 
inserting two new subsections after subsection (e) of section 607 
to read as follows: 

„(t) Unless otherwise provided in the operating-differential- 
subsidy contract, upon the termination of any such contract, the 
reserve funds required under this act shall be the property of the 
contractor, except for such amounts as may be due the United 
States. 

„(g) With the approval of the Commission, the contractor may 
voluntarily increase the amount of either or both reserve funds 
by depositing in such fund or funds any or all of the 
otherwise available for distribution to stockholcers, or may trans- 
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Sec. 27. Subsection (f) of section 607 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) The earnings of any contractor receiving an 
differential subsidy under authority of this act, which are deposited 
in the contractor’s reserve funds as provided in this section, 

except earnings withdrawn from the special reserve funds and paid 
— contractor's general funds or distributed as dividends or 
bonuses as provided in paragraph 4 of subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, shall be exempt from all Federal taxes. Earnings with- 
drawn from such special reserve fund shall be taxable as if earned 
)) 

Sec. 28. Section 609 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 3 
amended 5 y striking out the letter (a) and by repealing sub- 
section (b 

Sec. 29, Section 8820 610 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 610. An operating- differential subsidy shall not be paid 
under authority of this title on account of the operation of any 
vessel which does not meet the following requirements: (1) The 
vessel shall be of steel or other acceptable metal, shall be propelled 
by steam or motor, shall be as nearly fireproof as „shall 
be built in a domestic yard (except as provided in section 502 (b)), 
or shall have been documented under the laws of the United 
States not later than February 1, 1928, or actually ordered and 
under construction for the account of citizens of the United 
States prior to such date, and shall be documented under the laws 
of the United States during the entire life of the subsidy con- 
tract; and e BETE AOS pasange 
of this act it shall be either a vessel constructed according to 
plans and specifications approved by the Commission and the 
Secretary of the Navy, with particular reference to economical 
conversion into an auxiliary naval vessel, or a vessel approved by 
the Commission and the Navy Department as otherwise useful to 
the United States in time of national emergency.” 

Sec. 30. The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby amended by 
SAO DON: OREN, SF Ene Ci DER Hille VE Egret: rades 
follows: 

“Src. 611. (a) The contractor, upon compliance with the provi- 
sions of this section, may transfer to foreign registry the vessels 
covered by an operating-differential-subsidy contract held by him 
in the event that the United States defaults upon such contract 
or cancels it without just cause. Any contractor desiring to 
transfer any such vessel to foreign upon such default or 
cancelation shall file an application in writing with the Commis- 
sion setting forth its contentions with respect to the lack of just 
cause or lawful grounds for such default or cancelation. The 
Commission shall afford the contractor an opportunity for a hear- 
ing within 20 days after such contractor files written application 
therefor, and, after the testimony, if any, in such hearing has 
been reduced to writing and filed with the Commission, it shall 
within a reasonable time, grant or deny the application by order. 

“(b) If any such application is denied, the contractor may ob- 
tain a review of the order of denial in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, by filing in such court, 
within 20 days after the entry of such order, a written petition 
praying that the order of the Commission be set aside. A copy of 
such petition shall be forthwith served upon any member of the 
Commission, or upon any officer thereof designated by the Com- 
mission for that purpose, and thereupon the Commission shall 
certify and file in the court a transcript of the record upon which 
the order complained of was entered. Upon the filing of such 
transcript such court shall have exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether such cancelation or default was without just cause, 
and to affirm or set aside such order. The judgment and decree 
of the court affirming or setting aside any such order of the Com- 
mission shall be final. 

“(c) No transfer of vessels to foreign under this section 
shall become effective until any indebtedness to the Government 
or to any citizen of the United States, secured by such vessels, has 
been paid or discharged, and until after the expiration of 90 days 
from the date of final determination of the pii Sonne se or the 
appeal, if any. Within such 90-day period the Commission may 
(1) with the consent of the contractor purchase the vessels at cost 
to the contractor plus cost of capital improvements thereon, less 
5 percent annual depreciation upon such vessel, and the actual 
depreciated costs of capital improvements thereon, or (2) reinstate 
the contract and adjust or settle, to the satisfaction of the con- 
tractor, the default found by the Commission or the court to 
exist.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 12, to 
insert the following: 


Src. 612. The Commission is authorized to subordinate its inter- 
est as mortgagee in any vessel subsidized under the provisions of 
this title in favor of any loan made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation under the Reconstruction Act, as amended, if the 
Commission finds that the making of such loan by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation would be in furtherance of the policies 
of this act or would, in its opinion, preserve or protect its mortgage 
interest in said subsidized vessel: Provided, That the obligations 
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evidencing such loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shall not be transferred, except to some other governmental agency. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of these amendments as we go along. They 
are complicated amendments, and I should like to have the 
chairman of the committee explain exactly the effect of the 
proposed changes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this proposal received 
the attention of the committee, and study by the commit- 
tee. The committee listened to the officials of the Maritime 
Commission. The language included on page 24, from line 
13 on, is the result of the Commission’s experience in admin- 
istering the existing law. 

The Commission has found that some of the subsidized 
lines require additional capital, which, if obtainable at all, 
even from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, can be 
procured only upon the basis of giving as security for the 
loans first mortgages on one or more units of the fleets on 
which the Commission now holds ship-sale or ship-con- 
struction loans. 

There appears to be legal precedent for the subordination 
of first liens held by the Government under extreme cases 
of emergency. It seems desirable, however, that the Com- 
mission’s authority be settled by express statutory provision. 
The pending amendment will cover that situation. 

Section 612 authorizes the subordination of the Com- 
mission’s interest as mortgagee in any vessel subsidized under 
title VI of the act for one purpose only, in favor of a loan 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, another agency 
of the Government. 

Furthermore, the authority can be exercised only if the 
Commission finds that such action would be in furtherance 
of the policies of the Merchant Marine Act, or would pre- 
serve and protect its mortgage interest in the subsidized 
vessels involved. 

Finally, the interests of the Government are fully pro- 
tected by the provision that the obligations evidencing such 
loans as may be made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration shall not be transferred except to some other gov- 
ernmental agency. This provision is considered to be wise, 
because it seems to be undesirable and unnecessary that pri- 
vate interests should obtain security interest in the vessels, 
and thus have a preference over Commission mortgages. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as I see it, this provision 
merely represents another raid on the Treasury of the 
United States in the interest of these subsidized lines. I do 
not think any Senator upon this floor would deny that it 
would have been impossible for the present Merchant Ma- 
rine Act to have been passed in the last session of Congress 
except with the restrictions which were sought to be imposed 
by that measure. The Congress finally agreed to the theory 
of the advocates of a subsidy, that, with only a very small 
investment by a proposed shipowner, the Government of the 
United States should be willing to grant a subsidy for the 
construction of a vessel, or should even be willing to make 
very extensive loans on the construction of the vessel, and 
likewise to grant huge subsidies in proportion to the oper- 
ating expenses of any of these lines. But the restriction 
which was placed upon that section of the law was that the 
United States should take a first lien on the vessel, which 
was to be the security of the United States in that oper- 
ation. 

It is now proposed, by authorizing the Maritime Commis- 
sion to subordinate its claim as mortgagee to that of an- 
other governmental agency, merely to beat the devil about 
the stump, and increase without limit the amount of money 
which may be taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States and loaned to somebody or given to somebody for the 
construction or operation of ships. 

It seems to me there is no justification on earth for this 
section, because it merely extends Government aid with- 
out limit and tends to emasculate the whole purpose of the 
act which was passed at the last session. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not familiar with the pending bill, 
but I am amazed at the statement made by the Senator 
from Missouri. If the bill does all the things he has stated 
it does, I do not understand how it ever got out of the 
committee, or how it can be expected that anyone will 
support it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Senator will recall the 
long controversy in this body with regard to the question 
of ship subsidy. It was finally very reluctantly agreed to 
by those of us who had opposed the ship-subsidy bill that 
a system of direct subsidy, bad as it was, was infinitely 
preferable to the system of indirect subsidies then in effect 
in the shape of the old ocean-mail contracts provided it 
was properly restricted. With agreement on certain limi- 
tations, the bill finally passed this body without substantial 
opposition. 

Mr, President, the pending bill is brought in this year for 
the purpose of removing from the original measure prac- 
tically every limitation that was inserted as to the extension 
of subsidies, and every restriction as to the manner in which 
subsidies should be granted. In other words, the system is to 
proceed almost exactly as before, in some degree even being 
worse than under the old Copeland-Bland measure, which 
passed this body. It seems to me there can be no purpose 
in this measure other than to provide that every limitation 
shall be removed, because when we say that the Maritime 
Commission shall subordinate its first mortgages on vessels 
to a lien to be granted to another governmental agency, 
the R. F. C. it is merely tantamount to saying, “The Mari- 
time Commission cannot lend more than so much money, 
but if you go around to the R. F. C. and get so much money, 
which. all ultimately comes out of the Treasury of the 
United States, then the provision of law will be suspended.” 
The first mortgage of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the second mortgage of the Maritime Commission, 
so far as the Treasury of the United States is concerned, 
merely amount to a removal of a limitation now provided 
by law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I should like to cor- 
rect the Senator in one statement. He said all money that 
comes out of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation comes 
out of the Treasury of the United States, but is supposed to 
be repaid. We canceled about two and a half billion dol- 
lars the other day that was not repaid. So that there are 
sources of loss, as well as reimbursement, in the R. F. C. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I understand that Senators 
who asked that the agricultural appropriation bill go over 
until tomorrow have investigated the bill and have no desire 
to delay it until tomorrow. If I am correct in that assump- 
tion, I should like to have the Senate recur momentarily to 
the agricultural appropriation bill so that we can pass it and 
take it to conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is the Senator referring 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not sure but that someone else also 
had asked that the bill go over, but I am not informed as 
to that. 

Mr. President, I expected to speak at some length on the 
agricultural appropriation bill. I had gone to the trouble of 
making considerable investigation and research, and of 
gathering together various documents which I desired to 
present and discuss, and I thought the most appropriate 
point at which to speak was in connection with the consid- 
eration of the agricultural appropriation bill. The matters 
I had in mind referred directly to some of the provisions 
of that bill, and what I wanted to say had particular refer- 
ence to several amendments to the bill which I had pre- 
sented and which were referred to the committee. As the 
Senator from Georgia knows, I was anxious to be heard by 
the subcommittee, but on the days when the subcommittee 
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was in session I was obliged to be in attendance on hearings 
held by other committees or subcommittees of which I was 
a member, and it was impossible for me to be present and 
make a statement before the subcommittee on appro- 
priations. 

Mr. President, I had no idea the bill would come up for 
consideration today. I did not arrive in the Senate Cham- 
ber until consideration of the bill was half completed. I have 
taken an hour or so since then in looking up some of the 
amendments I had proposed, and I find that the subcom- 
mittee has taken care of nearly all the amendments I pro- 
posed, so that part of my address, applying particularly to 
the amendments, need not be presented, and therefore some 
of the time of the Senate may perhaps be saved. I feel that 
under the circumstances I should not subject the Senate to 
listening to the long address I had expected to make, espe- 
cially since, at least in part, the objectives I had in mind 
have been accomplished, and my arguments with reference 
to them are unnecessary to be made. 

Therefore, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am 
not going to object to the proposed action. I think all action 
required to be taken on the bill has been taken except voting 
on its passage, If the Senator from Georgia wants to take 
up the bill and complete action on it, I shall not make any 
objection. 

45 VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
eld? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the course of the discussion to 
which the Senator from Nebraska referred, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr, Boram] asked whether the bill would be open to 
certain amendments which he wanted to offer tomorrow. 
Can the Senator from Georgia tell me whether the situation 
is satisfactory to the senior Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not had an opportunity to confer 
with the senior Senator from Idaho, but I understood he 
was perfectly satisfied with the noxious-weeds item in the 
bill which has been provided for by the committee. After 
making his statement the Senator from Idaho subsequently 
inquired about that particular item, and I assumed that that 
was the item he had in mind. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am advised by some of the Sena- 
tors representing States adjoining the State of the Senator 
from Idaho, that he is satisfied with that particular item. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I had hoped that the con- 
sent order would stand, and that the bill would go over for 
final action until tomorrow, because I wanted to make some 
explanations and observations on the amendment affecting 
the appropriation for the four regional research labora- 
tories, not that I had any hope that I could reverse the 
decision of the subcommittee, but there were some things 
affecting these projects that I wanted to discuss. 

Since 1935, since I have been in the Senate, I have been 
trying to propagandize the Congress with respect to the 
pressing necessity for a regional research laboratory, 
especially for the benefit of the cotton farmers. A bill mak- 
ing such provision passed the Senate twice. I followed it 
over to the House committee, and in discussing the matter 
before the House committee, which, by the way, made a 
favorable report of the original bill, the committee members 
expressed a desire to join in the campaign and provide for 
other regional research laboratories. 

When the general farm bill of 1938 was before the Con- 
gress I offered an amendment providing for the establish- 
ment of four such research laboratories, and a fund of 
$2,000,000 was set up to be divided equally between the four 
laboratories. The House in the meantime passed the farm 
bill of 1938, and provided for the sum of $9,000,000 to be 
used in the establishment of research laboratories without 
specifying any number of laboratories. 

In conference the committee decided to establish four 
laboratories in the four great agricultural areas of the 
United States, and agreed to provide the sum of $1,000,000 
for each laboratory, or a total of $4,000,000. I appreciate 
the fact that the $4,000,000 would come out of the general 
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fund which is to be used for all the farmers; but I think I 
am safe in saying that the farmers of the Nation are be- 
hind the research laboratory program and are perfectly 
willing to have that much money diverted from the total 
sum for this purpose, as it will be spent for the benefit of the 
real farmer. 

The claim is made by the committee, as I understand, 
that the appropriation of the $4,000,000 at this time would 
be a futile, a vain thing to do, for the reason that the De- 
partment is not now ready to locate the laboratories, neither 
it is ready to provide for the proper construction and equip- 
ment of the buildings. I wish to say that so far as the 
southern research laboratory is concerned—and it is gen- 
erally understood that one of the laboratories is to be located 
in the Cotton Belt and is to conduct experiments in the 
effort primarily to discover additional uses for cotton and 
cottonseed—the Department is ready to construct the build- 
ing and equip it and to start the investigations. 

In fact, the plans and specifications have been agreed 
upon by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils for several 
months, and they are ready to proceed with them. 

I cannot speak for the other sections, and I understand 
that nothing definite has been urged by the other sections, 
but at this time, when the cotton-producing South is so 
greatly stricken because of low prices for cotton, and an 
unreasonable carry-over of 13,000,000 bales, which has a 
tendency to beat down the price of cotton below the cost of 
production, it is very unfortunate that the South will have 
to wait upon the Department to make arrangements and 
formulate a program and plans for the construction of 
buildings and to designate the line of investigation to be car- 
ried on in the other three regional research laboratories. 
Such delay will result in penalizing that section which has 
had this- matter under consideration and preparation for 
quite a while. It would be an unnecessary hardship if the 
South should be forced to wait because of the lack of prepa- 
ration by the other sections of our common country. 

It has been argued by some that there ought to be an 
effort made to coordinate governmental investigations with 
those which are carried on by private laboratories of great in- 
dustrial organizations so as to avoid duplication by the Gov- 
ernment laboratories. I should like to say in response to 
that suggestion that that is one great argument for Gov- 
ernment owned, controlled, and operated laboratories. Take 
the case of the Hercules Powder Co., or the Standard Oil 
Co., or Henry Ford, or any of the great industrialists, who 
are spending millions of dollars in their laboratories to make 
investigations to find other chemical outlets and byproducts. 
When they make a discovery it does not do the farmer any 
good, it does not do the people generally any good, because 
those industrialists make a “beeline” to the Patent Office 
and secure a patent on whatever they find out in their labora- 
tory investigations, and it is tied up in the hands of the 
industrialists for a term of 14 years, whereas if the Govern- 
ment makes investigation through its chemists, and a dis- 
covery is made that will result in benefit to the farmers, 
who are so sorely pressed, and who will be more sorely pressed 
as the years go by, at once the farmers may come into the 
full enjoyment of whatever discoveries may be found with 
respect to other chemical outlets for our agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

To illustrate, let me say that since this matter has been 
before the country, since we have been urging chemurgic 
investigations with respect to argicultural products, a small 
industrialist in my State, at McComb, has been able to take 
cotton linters and combine it with portland cement, and has 
produced a shingle that we believe is the equal of the asbestos 
shingle, or other high-grade shingles, in durability and last- 
ing qualities and in cheapness. If that be true, the result 
is the establishment of an outlet for cotton linters with great 
possibilities. 

In the case of another small industrial plant, at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., attention was directed to the importance of find- 
ing other uses for cotton; and Mr. Wood, their chemist, has 
devised a road-surfacing material, in the process of manu- 


facturing which raw cotton is carried on the highway with a 
portable gin, and the cotton lint is there mixed with asbestos, 
gravel, sand, and tar, which renders it waterproof, producing 
a road covering material which is equal to, if not better than, 
cement itself. Tests are now being made, and if they are 
successful a patient will be granted to the industry at Hatties- 
burg which will rob the farmers of the benefits of this 
discovery. 

I hope the establishment of a laboratory for the cotton- 
producing section can be provided for at this time. Plans 
and specifications for the building have already been made 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. They have their pro- 
gram already outlined, as to where they are going to investi- 
gate and what they are going to try to ascertain. They know 
exactly what kind of machinery to put in the laboratory 
building. What I say is true of the proposed laboratory in 
the South. I know nothing about the others. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair). 
et the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 

0? 

Mr. BILBO, I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Does the Senator know how far the Federal 
Bureau of Roads has gone in using cotton for road-surfacing 
purposes? 

Mr. BILBO. I know something about it. The Bureau of 
Public Roads has used cotton cloth as a base for the pave- 
ment of highways in approximately 600 miles of roads in the 
United States, in 24 States. The point I desire to make is 
that the Bureau of Public Roads takes the raw cotton, gins it, 
ships it to the factory, pays freight on it, manufactures it 
into cloth, and pays the freight back to the site of the high- 
way, all of which results in a very expensive surfacing for 
the highway. In the discovery about which I was speaking, 
raw cotton is ginned on the highway. There is no freight 
cost. There is no cost of manufacturing cloth. The result- 
ing road-building material is better, in that the fiber is thor- 
oughly mixed with the materials necessary to made the road 
surface. So Iam greatly disappointed that we shall have to 
wait until January 1939 before we can get the appropriation 
which has already been authorized by the Farm Act of 1938. 
A part of the country is all set and ready to proceed with this 
great undertaking. 

This morning I read a statement by Mr. Babson, who 
painted a gloomy picture for the agricultural life of the 
Nation. He stated that one ray of hope held out to agri- 
culture is the discovery, through commercial investigation, 
of additional uses for farm products. I know that the only 
hope for the cotton farmer is to find additional uses for 
cotton. I believe that after a short period of investigation 
and discovery of additional uses we shall be able to find 
enough uses for cotton linters so that we shall not need any 
control program, and 130,000,000 people will be able to 
utilize not only 20,000,000 bales of cotton every year but 
25,000,000 bales. 

So enthusiastic have been the people of my State in re- 
gard to this great undertaking for the benefit of the 
farmers, and so anxious were they to contribute their share 
to the success of the program, that under the provisions of 
the bill which authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
accept donations for the location of the laboratories my 
State legislature appropriated half a million dollars to be 
given to the Federal Government in connection with the 
establishment, building, equipment, and maintenance of 
such an institution. In addition to that, two cities in my 
State have already authorized an appropriation, and are 
ready to turn over to the Federal Government a quarter 
of a million dollars each, in the effort to bring about the 
location of the laboratory in their midst. In other words, 
the State of Mississippi is already offering $750,000 for the 
location of the laboratory which was authorized under the 
Farm Act of 1938. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
think the Federal Government, in locating a laboratory, 
ought to be influenced by gifts or any other sort of blandish- 
ments? Ought not the laboratory to be located where it 
will serve the best interests of all the people, rather than 
to be bought into a certain location? 

If the laboratory is to serve a great national purpose, the 
Department of Agriculture ought to look around and locate 
the laboratory where it can best serve its purpose, and not 
be tempted or swerved from its duty by having dangled 
before it a large amount of money taken out of some State 
. treasury which results in taxing the people of the State 
unjustly, and putting on them a heavy burden in the form 
of State taxation in order to obtain something which the 
Federal Government ought to locate without any improper 
or seductive temptations to put it where it does not belong. 

I ask the Senator in all candor if he does not think the 
approach to the problem which I have suggested is better 
than having the different States bidding against one another 
for the location of such a laboratory? 

Mr. BILBO. The people of Mississippi, believing that Mis- 
sissippi is the ideal State in which to place the southern re- 
search laboratory, are willing to contribute, as a matter of 
good faith, $750,000 in case it is located in Mississippi. In 
the original bill which I introduced, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a laboratory, I submitted my proposal to the 
President of the United States. The President and the 
Bureau of the Budget agreed to the passage of the bill on 
condition that the State in which the laboratory was located 
would put up $250,000; but the conference committee re- 
moved that condition. The committee did away with the 
requirement of a contribution of $250,000 on the part of the 
State in which one of these laboratories was located and in- 
serted another provision, which I think was a mistake. The 
conference committee provided that, notwithstanding no 
State would have to put up $250,000, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was authorized to accept donations from States or 
- communities desiring to have the laboratory located in their 
midst. 

Of course, the Department of Agriculture will not allow 
money to be the controlling factor in the location of labora- 
. tories. I think I am safe in making that statement. But 
when all the advantages of locality, accessibility, climate, and 
accommodations for the building and maintenance of the 
laboratory are surveyed, and it is found that Texas is just as 
good a place as Mississippi, and that Mississippi is just as 
good a place as Texas 

Mr. CONNALLY. They will not decide that to be so. 

Mr. BILBO. And that Alabama is just as good a place 
as Mississippi or Texas, and that even Arkansas would be a 
very favorable location 

Mr. MILLER. Why does the Senator say even Arkan- 
sas”? 

Mr. BILBO. Because I noticed the Senator from Arkansas 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why leave out Tennessee? 

Mr. BILBO. Tennessee is so close to Mississippi that it 
might pass. However, when all the factors are taken into 
consideration, everything else being equal, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be a very poor Secretary of Agriculture if 
he did not locate the laboratory in the State which would 
put up the most money and show a spirit of cooperation and 
sympathy for this great institution, which is to last for all 
time to come. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the test described by the Senator is 
to be applied, I suggest to the Senator that the Secretary 
will locate the laboratory in the community which submits 
the most attractive offer. 

Mr. BILBO. I did not say that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said the Secretary would 
do so, all other things being equal. 

Mr. BILBO. Certainly. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Let us assume that a number of equally 
suitable locations are available in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. The Secretary would then call upon the States 
for contributions and say, “I intend to locate the laboratory 
in the State which will provide the largest contribution.” 
Would not the result be that the States would be bidding 
against one another, and taxing their own people in the 
form of a State tax for what is really a Federal activity? 

Most of the States have been before the Congress begging 
the Congress for money from the Federal Treasury to carry 
on activities which the States themselves should carry on, 
and yet the Senator from Mississippi now is suggesting that 
Mississippi is able to give the Federal Government $750,000 
toward an activity which ought, in good conscience and good 
economy, to be entirely maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, because the project will not serve Mississippi alone. 

Mr. BILBO. Certainly not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We wish the laboratory to be a fair and 
impartial research laboratory. We do not wish it to be con- 
sidered a possession of Mississippi, of Texas, or of Arkansas. 
The cotton from Texas must be treated in the same way as is 
the cotton from Mississippi. I do not agree that the Federal 
Government, in locating activities of this sort, should be actu- 
ated by a spirit of gain, or a feeling of greed, and should auc- 
tion off the project to the community from which it can get 
the most “swag” in connection with the location of a labo- 
ratory. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield; 

Mr. MILLER. As a matter of fact, the law provides for 
the establishment of four research laboratories.. It is assumed 
that one will be established in the Corn Belt, one in the Wheat 
Belt, one in the Cotton Belt, and one to take care of the other 
groups of producers whose interests should be taken into 
consideration, particularly the rice interests: I doubt whether 
the Government would be justified in establishing a research 
laboratory for the study of tobacco, although tobacco is a 
valuable crop. But conditions affecting rice and the develop- 
ment of the rice industry are such that I think the Secre- 
tary, in all fairness to those States producing rice, should 
take that product into consideration in locating one of these 
laboratories, probably establishing a combined laboratory 
for the study of some of the so-called lesser major crops, for 
if there is such a thing as a “lesser major” crop, rice comes 
in that category. 

Mr. BILBO. How many States produce rice commercially? 

Mr. MILLER. Four. Of course, we may include Cali- 
fornia, but that would be too far out in the United States. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas are the main rice-producing 
States. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not quite understand the remark of 
the Senator from Arkansas. Did I understand him to say 
that California was out of the United States“? 

Mr. MILLER. I said it would be “too far out.” 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in reference to the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], let me say 
that we all appreciate the fact that, no matter where a lab- 
oratory may be located, whatever discoveries may be made, 
whatever may be accomplished in those laboratories will 
result in good to all the people. I can fancy that if a labora- 
tory were located in the Panhandle of Texas or in the mes- 
quite territory of western Texas at Uvalde, whatever inves- 
tigations were made, whatever discoveries were made would 
result in just as much good to Mississippi as if the labora- 
tory were located in Mississippi. However, we all appreciate 
the fact that convenience and accessibility on the part of the 
people in the agricultural area where a laboratory is located 
should be factors. If the southern laboratory is to deal first 
and primarily with cotton and cottonseed, cotton being the 
great crop of the South, then it should be located somewhere 
in a central section, so that the cotton growers from every 
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section may make their way to the laboratory for investiga- 
tion and for study. 

Of course, money is not going to be the deciding factor; 
the donations will not control, for there are many factors in- 
wolved. Yet, I repeat, in all fairness, if a community or State 
is chemurgically minded, if it believes in this great under- 
taking, if it is in sympathy with the objective and shows its 
interest by making a wholesome donation, other things being 
equal, the community that shows the greatest spirit of co- 
operation and interest should be favored by the Secretary. 

It may be that Texas could put up a million dollars and 
Mississippi only three-quarters of a million dollars, but there 
are other advantages that Mississippi would have over Texas 
that would justify the Secretary in locating the laboratory in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I entertain no hope of persuading the com- 
mittee or the Congress after the House has acted as it has to 
secure $4,000,000 at this time; but I may, before the Congress 
adjourns, attempt to meet the objections of the Senator from 
Idaho and the Senator from Georgia by seeking a sufficient 
appropriation, at least, to start one of the laboratories in a 
section that is ready to proceed with the work. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Idaho? 3 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I made no objection to the establishment of the 
laboratories. As a matter of fact, the questions that I asked 
the Senator from Georgia were asked in an effort to bring out 
the reason why an appropriation was not made for the four 
laboratories. 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to know the Senator’s position. 

Mr. POPE. It was my understanding that when Congress 
passed the bill providing for the establishment of four labora- 
tories there would be an appropriation made to carry out that 
provision of the law. I am for it; I think it should be carried 
out; and my questions to the Senator from Georgia were 
asked in an effort to find out why it had not been done. Sol 
agree with the Senator from Mississippi with respect to that 
matter. 

Let me ask the Senator from Mississippi a question. What 
does he have to say to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia that there should be some sort of coordination be- 
tween present laboratories and the proposed new labora- 
tories? For instance, in my State we have a land-grant 
college, where there is a laboratory, and certain researches 
are being made perhaps along the line contemplated by the 
larger laboratories. Has the Senator any suggestion as to 
what might be done with reference to that matter in order to 
prevent duplication as suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. BILBO. I have the impression whenever we undertake 
to dissipate the funds appropriated under an authorization 
of law, and scatter the money around among small, one-horse 
institutions and laboratories, that the result would be to de- 
feat the very purpose of establishing four great central 
chemurgic institutions in which the work would be carried on 
by a group of scientists who would be brought from the best 
institutions and best laboratories of the country. 

So, I think the suggestion of scattering this fund would 
be a mistake. It would result largely in the same situation 
we now have with respect to statistics issued by the Govern- 
ment. We have now half a dozen or more Government agen- 
cies engaged in the business of gathering statistics. It is an 
endless process; they are overlapping; they are intruding 
upon each other’s territory; and we have a conglomeration of 
statistical information that ought to come from one central 
organization of the Government. If we desire to secure real 
results, we should concentrate the expenditure of the money 
in one great institution, one great workhouse, where there 
would be brought the best brains and the best talent of the 
United States to concentrate upon the great undertaking 
of finding the thousands of new commercial uses that may 
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be discovered for agricultural commodities produced in the 
United States. It is the only rainbow of hope, it is the only 
way out for the farmer. I repeat, I regret exceedingly that 
the committee has seen fit to refuse to recommend an appro- 
priation of at least a sufficient amount to establish one of 
these laboratories especially for the section that is now ready 
to proceed with it. I appreciate the fact that it cannot be 
put in the bill because it would be legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, but I entertain the hope that I may persuade 
the Senate before final adjournment that this item should be 
put on some other bill, and that an appropriation should be 
made at least to provide for the establishment of one of these 
laboratories. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me for a moment, there is pending an amendment now on 
page 93, as I recall, of the agricultural appropriation bill. 
I hope we may dispose of that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 3078 has not 
been laid aside as yet. 

2 RUSSELL. I understood that bill had been laid 
e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire who 
made the request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I asked that the bill be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not aware that such a request was made. 

7 RUSSELL. Then, I now make the request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator may call for the regular 
order, and that will automatically bring back the appro- 
priation bill before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 
manded. The regular order is the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10238) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and for the Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr: Bong] has the floor. 

Mr. BONE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
heartily in accord with the purpose of establishing agricul- 
tural research laboratories and very much regret that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, for reasons no 
doubt sufficient unto the committee, saw fit not to provide 
complete appropriations. 

According to my view, however, the laboratories ought to 
be located wherever the Secretary of Agriculture considers 
the location best suited to the purpose for which they are 
to be established. I do not agree to the proposition that 
States ought to be compelled to offer monetary inducement 
to influence the mind of the Secretary or the mind of the De- 
partment. If a Federal activity is worth embarking upon 
at all, then the Federal Government ought to bear the ex- 
pense of such activity. If an Army camp should be located 
in my State because it is nearer the border of Mexico, it 
ought to go there regardless of whether or not Texas puts up 
a 5-cent piece. So, in the case of these laboratories, I have 
no objection to nominal contributions—a site, or something 
of that kind—but I think it is wrong for ambitious locali- 
ties, that may not possess certain natural advantages that 
some other locality possesses, to rush in and say, “Why, 
here, Mr. Secretary, look at the money we have; feel of it; 
it is cash; put this laboratory down here where we want to 
have it put.” That is the policy and the theory to which 
the Senator from Texas is objecting. 

If a Senator were in the performance of his duty here, 
and a lobbyist were to call him out in the hall and say, “We 
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know your mind is already made up, and you favor our bill 
anyway; but, all things being equal, just look at this money 
here, Senator. Look at it. Take it; feel of it; put it in your 
pocket.” We would not stand for that a moment. It would 
be undue influence, bribery, corruption. 

So, Mr. President, I simply wished to put in the RECORD 
here, so that the Secretary may read it if he wants to read 
it, that it is not the policy of the Senate and it is not the 
policy of the Congress to auction off to the highest bidder 
the places where these institutions shall be located. I have 
no objection to the location of one of them in Mississippi. 
If the Secretary feels that Mississippi is the place to put it, 
let him put it there; but do not make Mississippi tax its 
tax-ridden people $750,000 out of a treasury which, no doubt, 
is already depleted, to buy the Federal Government into 
putting a research laboratory tn Mississippi. If it belongs 
in Arkansas, put it in Arkansas. We have one vote already 
for Arkansas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi has shown a 
great deal of zeal in advocating the establishment of these 
laboratories, and I want to pay great compliment to him 
for his activities; but I do not want the Senator to get this 
site in Mississippi so close up to his eye that he cannot see 
that these laboratories are to perform national functions. 
They are to serve all the cotton States. They are to serve 
all the cotton region. Mississippi is a fine cotton State, but 
she could be put in two or three counties in my State. Sol 
hope the Senator will not further urge and press a drive on 
the Secretary with this money in his hand, but that he will 
let the Secretary decide the matter according to its merits, 
uninfiuenced by low motives—motives of greed and all that 
sort of business. Let the Secretary decide in accordance 
with the merits of the case, and the natural attractions of 
the place, and its suitability for the purposes of carrying on 
research. When that is done, I say that I have no fear as to 
where the laboratory will be located. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, to keep the record straight, I 
assure the Senator from Texas that we carefully read the 
Statute before we provided for funds for this institution. 
There is nothing in the law which makes a donation manda- 
tory or necessary; but what Mississippi is doing is done in 
the right and proper spirit. 

We have a very active and enthusiastic Chemurgic Council 
in Mississippi, headed by our secretary of agriculture. In 
fact, Mississippi is chemurgic-minded, chemurgic-conscious. 
We are so enthusiastic about the great good to flow from the 
establishment of these laboratories and the work to be ac- 
complished by them, that as a free-will offering we are tender- 
ing to the Government and the people of the United States, 
through the secretary, this contribution to help in a great 
and glorious cause. At the same time, we believe that Missis- 
sippi has all the other advantages which warrant the location 
of one of these laboratories within its borders. It is the geo- 
graphic center of the Cotton Belt. It is accessible by good 
roads, railroads, and airplane. It is the second greatest cot- 
ton-growing State in the Nation, even if Mississippi could 
be put into three counties in Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee on page 93, lines 
12 to 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, in accordance with the under- 
standing we had earlier in the day, I now ask unanimous 
consent to reconsider the vote by which the Senate approved 
the committee amendment to the pending bill in the first 
five lines of page 44. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and the vote is reconsidered. The question now is 
on agreeing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, the committee amendment 
took $65,000 from the amount appropriated for the admin- 
istration of certain marginal and submarginal lands. Let 
me say to the Senate that this $65,000 item was intended to 
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permit the administration by the Forest Service of some 
2,000,000 acres of land in various parts of the United States 
which had been taken over by the Forest Service. I think 
most of it was acquired by the Resettlement Administration 
as part of the land-utilization program which it was ad- 
ministering under the provisions of the Emergency Relief 
Act of 1935. Unless this rather small item remains in the 
bill there will be no money for fire protection and for the 
other necessary operations which will have to be carried on 
in order to make the land available or even to preserve 
what timber is on it; and I am hopeful that we may provide 
rss necessary supervision and fire protection by this small 

m. 

There is a tremendous amount of this land. A consider- 
able block of it is in the northwestern part of the United 
States, but it is scattered all over the country. I do not 
know how many States are involved. Quite a few States are 
involved. It is a rather small item, and I hope the able 
Senator in charge of the bill on the floor will let my motion 
prevail, that the committee amendment be rejected, and let 
it go to conference. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. MAHONEY. If the amendment should be rejected, 
of course, there would be nothing in conference, 

Mr. BONE. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the case. 

Mr. BONE. Then I stand corrected. That is true, Mr. 
President. I was in error on that point. This provision 
came over to the Senate from the House. I think it is 
sufficiently important to justify rejection of the committee 
amendment, which struck out the item, and I hope the 
Senate will let the item remain in the bill. It is tremen- 
dously important to the Northwest. It touches Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and affects vast tracts of land there. I 
think nearly half a million acres are involved, and if fire 
ever got into those tracts it would do an enormous amount 
of damage. This $65,000 will provide fire protection and 
observation and the other things which are necessary to 
proper care of the land. These are valuable pieces of land. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BONE. I do. 

Mr. POPE. Is it the understanding of the Senator that 
without this appropriation there would be no means of pro- 
tecting from fire and other hazards these lands which were 
acquired by what is now known as the Farm Security Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. BONE. It is my understanding that without this item 
the Forest Service will be without funds to give the lands 
fire protection, and patrolling, and the other things which 
are normal incidental operations of the Forest Service. 
These great tracts of land, aggregating some 2,000,000 acres, 
were taken over, and at present there is no way of policing 
them and protecting them from fire; and this $65,000 item is 
said by the Department to be sufficient for that purpose. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the chairman of the sub- 
committee or somebody else explain why these lands at pres- 
ent are not protected? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment was offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, and I should like to have him explain it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I hope those who may 
be interested in this amendment will refer to the testimony 
which was adduced by the subcommittee in charge of the 
pending bill, and which appears beginning at page 233 of 
the hearings before the Senate subcommittee. I think it will 
be of value to the Members of the Senate to read the hearings 
and to become acquainted with the testimony which was 
submitted to the committee, 
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I may briefly summarize the situation by saying that there 
is now upon the statute books, unrepealed, a law which pro- 
vides that no lands may be added to any national forest by 
Executive order in certain States, one of which is the State of 
Washington, without specific authorization of law. There is 
a great deal of sentiment in many Western States against 
the acquisition by the various bureaus of the Government of 
additional land without an examination of the addition by 
the appropriate committees of Congress. 

The theory in many of the Western States is that since 
the State and county governments are supported by taxa- 
tion of privately owned property, and since it has always 
been the policy of the Government to encourage the settle- 
ment and development of the western section by the trans- 
fer of publicly owned land to private ownership, such de- 
velopment should not be prevented by mere Executive order. 

When the various emergency laws were passed for the 
purpose of enabling the Government to aid those who were 
out of employment to find work, and other emergency laws 
designed to use reforestation, prevention of soil erosion, and 
matters of that kind, as avenues for putting people to work, 
authority for Executive action was conveyed in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and in the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act, 

The lands to which the Senator referred were purchased 
under the submarginal retirement program. For my part, 
I think that program has been an excellent ome, and has 
been handled in a very admirable manner. But it seemed 
to the committee, when it was considering this amendment, 
that we were allowing the Forest Service.to expand its 
acreage in the State of Washington without specific author- 
ity of Congress. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. The Senator will correct me if I am in error, 
and I know that there are those nearby who are better in- 
formed on this subject than am I. It is my understanding 
that under the Resettlement Administration program, in 
order to get farmers off marginal and submarginal lands, 
where they were actually going bankrupt and starving, under 
authority passed by Congress, very definitely approved in 
this body, the Resettlement Administration bought this land, 
which really is not good for anything except for growing 
trees, and it was turned over to the Forest Service. It 
might as well have been turned over to them as to any other 
Service. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. BONE. Therefore, we confront the accomplished 
fact that the Forest Service has this land. All Sen- 
ators felt it was a good thing to turn it over tothem. We 
now have the Forest Service with a huge block of timbered 
land 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him, since I have the floor, I should like 
to say that I do not intend to object to his amendment. I 
shall be perfectly willing, as the sponsor of the amendment 
by which this language was stricken out, to subscribe to his 
motion for reconsideration, and I shall be perfectly happy 
to have the House language adopted, because since the State 
of Washington is the State most concerned in this immediate 
item, and since it is perfectly clear that these lands can be 
best administered by the Forest Service, I shall have no 
objection whatsoever to the elimination of the amendment 
recommended by the Senate committee. I was merely ex- 
plaining to the Senate, in response to the question of the 
junior Senator from Idaho, the reason why this amendment 
was made by the committee. 

Since the amendment was suggested I have received a 
statement from Mr. White, the very efficient and able Solici- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture, explaining the posi- 
tion which the Department has taken with respect to the 
legal phases of this subject. I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be published in the Record at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR THE ACQUISITION OF LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE LAND-UTILIZATION PROGRAM INITIATED BY THE RESETTLEMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, NOW THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, AND 
FOR THE TRANSFER OF A PART OF THEM TO THE FOREST SERVICE FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 
Any statement in regard to the legality and propriety of trans- 

ferring to the Forest Service for administration lands acquired in 

connection with the land-utilization program formerly admin- 
istered by the Resettlement Administration, now the Farm Security 

Administration, and subsequently transferred to the Secretary of 

Agriculture, should be prefaced by a brief statement showing the 

nature and scope of this The land-utilization and land- 

conservation program has as its primary objective the establish- 
ment of a permanent, desirable type of economy for those areas in 
which farming is uneconomic and in which the land should be 
retired from cultivation. It is the only program of the Federal 
Government which has as its objective the economic stabiliza- 
tion of areas which, because of mistaken public policies and the 
ignorance or necessitous circumstances of private individuals, are 
being cultivated, in spite of the fact that they actually are not 
suitable for arable farming. It is essentially a program aimed at 
helping the half million farm families now living in these sub- 
normal areas, as well as to effect a conservational use of land. 

The is concerned with the acquisition and administra- 

tion of lands only to the extent that the devotion of the land to 

proper uses cannot be achieved in any other way. 

Land purchases are limited, for the most part, to those areas 
within which the predominant use of the land is for agriculture, 
where the soil, rainfall, topography, length of growing season, and 
other factors make arable agriculture undesirable. Improper use 
of the land in these poor areas has resulted in mining of the 
soil, severe erosion, and serious depletion of natural resources. 
The people living on the lands are poverty stricken, and in recent 
years have been the recipients of extensive Federal subsidies in 
the form of relief, seed and feed loans, and other forms of as- 
sistance. It is a case of the people ruining the land and the land 
ruining the people. The results are socially undesirable, both from 
the standpoint of the effect upon the people in the areas and 
from the standpoint of the loss of natural resources. 

The conversion of these socially undesirable areas into areas rep- 
resenting assets to the country can best be effected through Fed- 
eral purchases of some of the land and adjustments in the use of 
most of the land in such areas, carried out in cooperation with 
the people and political units involved. In the eastern portion 
of the United States the land purchased with a view to develop- 
ing a permanent economy is also suitable for forestry, wild- 
life, and recreational uses. In some areas the land should be 
devoted to a combination of all three uses. In others some one 
of the three uses may predominate. In the Great Plains the 
purchase of a relatively small proportion of the land in a given 
area ordinarily will permit the establishment of a sound type of 
grazing economy over a much larger area. Whether in the East or 
in the Great Plains, adjustments undertaken are designed to 
bring about the best permanent use of the land. Aside from 
conserving natural resources and placing families in an economy 
which will permit them to become self-supporting, a setting is 
provided which may make it possible to put local public finances 
in these areas upon a sounder basis. 

Administration of the land acquired, after the adjustments pro- 
posed have been effected, is a distinct and separate problem. The 
Forest Service is the recognized agency of the Federal Government 
for the administration of forest lands, and it seems proper, once 
the adjustments have been effected, that those projects in which 
forestry should be the major use of the land should be admin- 
istered through the Forest Service. Similarly, projects devoted 
principally to wildlife uses should be administered through the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. In other instances, however, the 
uses of the land after the program of land conservation and land 
utilization has been effected will be such that the agency now 
charged by the Secretary with primary responsibility for the pro- 
pran bg Bureau of Agricultural Economics, can best administer 
the land. 

The legal basis for the program is contained in title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935, and title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. The land-utilization program was incorporated in the com- 
prehensive program of public works which title II, section 202, of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act directed the Federal Emer- 
gency Administrator of Public Works to prepare. It falls within 
that part of the comprehensive program which is described in 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 202, which reads as follows: 

“(b) Conservation and development of natural resources, includ- 
ing control, utilization, and purification of waters, prevention of 
soil or coastal erosion, development of water power, transmission 
of electrical energy, construction of river and harbor improve- 
ments, and flood control. 

“(c) Any projects of the — heretofore constructed or 

on, either directly by public authority or with public aid, 
to serve the interests of the general public.” 
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The acquisition of land in connection with this program was 
authorized by section 203 (a) (3). 

When the National Industrial Recovery Act expired, the land- 
utilization program was continued under the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935. The projects composing the program 
were approved by the President as work-relief projects, within the 
class described in section 1 (h), which reads: 

“(h) Sanitation, prevention of soil erosion, prevention of stream 
pollution, seacoast erosion, reforestation, forestation, flood control, 
rivers and harbors and miscellaneous projects.” 

The authority to acquire land in connection with these projects 
is contained in section 5. 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 expired on 
June 30, 1937. Congress has provided for the continuation of the 
land-utilization program, however, under title ITI of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. Title II was drafted upon the basis 
of the experience gained during the operation of the land-utiliza- 
tion program during the preceding 4 years, and contains the first 
complete statement of the purposes of the program. The Secretary 
is there directed to develop a p of land conservation and 
land utilization designed to correct maladjustments in land use, 
and thus assist in controlling soil erosion, reforestation, preserving 
natural resources, mitigating floods, preventing the impairment of 
dams and reservoirs, preserving surface and subsurface moisture, 
protecting the watersheds of navigable streams, and protecting the 
public lands, health, safety, and welfare. This program is based 
upon the retirement of lands which are submarginal or not pri- 
marily suitable for cultivation. In order to effectuate this pro- 
gram, section 32 of title III authorizes the Secretary to acquire 
“sub: nal land and land not primarily suitable for cultiva- 
tion,” to take whatever measures are necessary to protect, improve, 
and adapt the land acquired to its most beneficial use, and then 
to arrange for its transfer to some Federal, State, or Territorial 
agency for administration under conditions of use which will best 
serve the purposes of a land-conservation and land-utilization 


rogram. 

x The land-utilization program initiated under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was undertaken by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration with funds allocated through the Public 
Works Administration. It was later transferred by Executive Order 
No. 7028, dated April 30, 1935, to the Resettlement Administration, 
which continued and expanded it under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935. On December 31, 1936, the entire program 
was transferred by Executive Order No. 7530, as amended by Execu- 
tive Order No. 7557, dated February 19, 1937, to the Department 
of Agriculture for completion and administration. 

The authority of the President to transfer land acquired under 
title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act from one Federal 
agency to another was contained in section 203 (a), which au- 
thorized him to undertake a public-works program through any 
agency he might designate or create, in section 201 (a), which 
authorized him to delegate any of his functions or powers under 
that title to such officers or employees as he might designate or 
appoint, and in section 201 (d), which directed the transfer, to 
such departments of the Government as the President might desig- 
nate, of the remaining functions of those emergency agencies 
which ceased to exist upon the expiration of the act. 

The authority of the President to transfer land acquired under 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 was contained in 
section 3 (b), which authorized him to utilize such Federal offi- 
cers and employees as might be necessary in connection with the 
work-relief program authorized by that act, and in section 4, 
which authorized him to establish and prescribe the duties and 
functions of n agencies within the Government. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that section 45 of title IV 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act authorizes the President 
to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture lands already under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture which the President 
finds suitable for the purposes of the act. Pursuant to this pro- 
vision, the Secretary has recommended to the President the trans- 
fer of lands acquired in connection with the land utilization pro- 

under the Recovery and Relief Acts for administration under 
he provisions of title III of the act. Upon the issuance of this 
Executive order, the “old” and the “new” land utilization pro- 
grams can be consolidated into a single effective program, all of 
it to be operated under the provisions of title III of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. As has already been indicated, sec- 
tion 32 of that act specifically provides for the transfer of lands 
acquired to Federal, State, or Territorial agencies for administra- 


The present authority of the Secretary of Agriculture with refer- 
ence to the lands transferred to him from the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration is contained in Executive Order No. 7557, dated Feb- 
ruary 19, 1937, which directs him to administer the program and 
to exercise, for that purpose, all of the powers previously given to 
the Resettlement Administration. The Secretary must, of neces- 
sity, administer the program through the bureaus and agencies 
within the Department of Agriculture. Inasmuch as responsibility 
for the administration of the program has been entrusted directly 
2 him, he may exercise his responsibility through any of these 

ureaus. 

It should be repeated that the problems of administration do 
not arise until the program has reached its third stage. Plans 


must first be prepared for the retirement of lands which are sub- 
marginal or not primarily suitable for cultivation, in order to cor- 
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rect serious maladjustments in land use. After the lands have 
been acquired, steps must be taken to protect them from the 
abuses previously practiced and to prepare them for their most 
beneficial use under the land conservation program. As has been 
stated, some of the land, once it has been retired from cultivation, 
may be peculiarly adapted for recreational use. Other lands may 
be suitable for grazing purposes, under proper restrictions to pre- 
vent overgrazing and the abuses which usually follow. Still other 
lands may best be utilized for timber conservation or wildlife con- 
servation. Effective and efficient administration of a program of 
this nature makes it imperative that the Secretary of Agriculture 
utilize those bureaus within the Department which are particu- 
larly qualified, both because of experience and existence of a re- 
gional organization, to administer various parts of the program. 
The program is planned, however, not for the purpose of trans- 
ferring lands to a particular agency, but for the purpose of cor- 
recting serious abuses in land use. The selection of an 

tering agency does not require serious consideration until those 
abuses have been at least partially corrected. 

The authority to incorporate within an existing national forest 
land acquired in connection with the land utilization program is 
an entirely separate and distinct problem. Unless lands trans- 
ferred to the Forest Service for administration are so incorporated, 
they will be administered under the statutes, rules, and regula- 
tions which are applicable to the land utilization program. After 
the land utilization program has been transferred by the Presi- 
dent for administration under the provisions of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, it will, as a practical matter, 
be unimportant whether lands administered by the Forest Service 
are incorporated within a national forest, because the provisions 
of title III will permit the administration of such lands to be 
— effectively with the administration of the national 

At the present time lands acquired in connection with the land- 
utilization program can, with the exceptions stated below, be 
incorporated within a national forest by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. This authority is contained in section 24 of the act of 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1095), which provides that— 

“The President of the United States may, from time to time, set 
apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land 
bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
or not, as public reservation, and the President shall, by public 
proclamation, declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof.” 

This power of the President has been qualified, however, by a 
subsequent act of Congress, providing that in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico he may neither create new forest reserves 
nor extend the boundaries of existing national forests. This power 
is specifically reserved to Congress (16 U. S. C. 471, 471 (a)). 
Lands acquired in connection with the land-utilization program 
and subsequently transferred to the Forest Service for adminis- 
tration cannot, therefore, be incorporated within national forests 
in these nine States except by act of Congress. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it becomes clear from 
the language of the amendment and from the statement of 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture that these 
lands are not by this amendment added to the national 
forests, and that it will be the intention of the Department of 
Agriculture to submit to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress the disposition of these public lands. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, that is my understanding. I 
merely desire to add that there is a very clear and very 
definite fire hazard. It is true that there are approximately 
half a million acres of this land in my State, but it extends 
over into Idaho; and I think the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Pore] will advise our colleagues that there is a very 
definite fire hazard there. In other words, it is just like 
leaving a great mass of combustible material lying around 
among buildings which have protection but which would be 
threatened by the existence of the material. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
what seem to me to be two or three errors as to the facts, 
one of which I regret, that is, the Senator has commented 
upon this land which has been repurchased as all being avail- 
able for forest growth. Unfortunately, a great deal of it is 
not fit for forest growth. A great deal of it is merely very 
poor grazing land. 

Mr. BONE. I think the Senator is correct in that regard. 
It was to get people off that land that it was bought. 

Mr. ADAMS. When forest land is cleared, it is better 
agricultural land. As to the fire hazard, the Senator will 
find on page 47 of the bill that two and a half million dollars 
is made available for forest fire fighting, and on page 44 a 
hundred thousand dollars is made available for fighting 
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forest fires. In other words, the fighting of forest fires does 
not depend upon the item under discussion. 

Mr. BONE.. I understand. However, that refers to na- 
tional forests, and, as the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney! pointed out, the land we are discussing is not 
incorporated or integrated into a national forest. This re- 
lates to tracts of land which stand out by themselves, which 
really have no identity. I understand they are not national 
forests. I doubt if under the law the authorities could use 
this money for fighting fires. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. Since the Senator from Wyoming has 
agreed to the amendment, I have no objection to it. I do 
desire to point out, however, that the hazard is not as great 
as the Senator from Washington seems to apprehend, be- 
cause the bill carries an appropriation of $2,000,000 to be 
used by the Resettlement Administration in administering 
the lands under their jurisdiction, and, of course, if these 
funds are not available the Resettlement Administration is 
not going to allow the forests to burn up. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator does not mean the Reset- 
tlement Administration, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Two million dollars are carried in the bill 
for the Farm Security Administration to administer lands 
which were acquired by the Resettlement Administration. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. These particular lands were trans- 
ferred by Executive order from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration to the Forest Service for administration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the Senator from Wyoming 
to say that these lands could not be transferred. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I did not say that. The observa- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia illustrates admirably the 
distinction without a difference which has been raised in 
the memorandum of the Solicitor which I have just inserted 
in the Recorp. The law provides that the boundaries of a 
national forest shall not be increased in several States with- 
out specific act of Congress. The Solicitor tells us we are 
not enlarging the forests; these lands are not to be placed 
in the forests; they are to be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Forest Service for administration, which, as I have 
said, is a distinction without a difference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If there is any substantial difference be- 
tween these several million acres of land being administered 
by the Forest Service and their administering those to which 
they hold title, I am unable to see it. There might be some 
legal fiction that they do not have the actual title to the 
land, but certainly there is no difference in the method of 
administration. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is exactly the fact; it is wholly 
a legal fiction, so that although the law now prescribes defi- 
nitely that the national forests shall not be increased without 
specific act of Congress, the national forest in the State of 
Washington to all intents and purposes was increased by 
Executive order, and by this amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to say 
a word further, there is one other item I desire to mention. 
I understood the Senator from Washington to have the idea 
that the reduction in the appropriation which appears on 
page 44 was made because of the committee amendment. As 
I read the situation, $11,504,000 are left for all of these pur- 
poses. In other words, over eleven and a half million dollars 
are available not only for the maintenance and improvement 
and administration, but also for the protection of the na- 
tional forests, and I should think protection of the national 
forests would include eliminating fire hazards. 

In addition, I believe that the particular lands which are 
referred to as those having been transferred would not be 
denied money for their administration by reason of this re- 
duction. If, as a matter of fact, those lands are within the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Service, they would be covered by 
the eleven and a half million dollar appropriation still left 
in the bill. 
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Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I wish to say to the Senator that it is my 
understanding that this matter was canvassed in the House 
of Representatives and this item was inserted in the bill be- 
cause of the contemplation that we have had here of the 
problem. There was a feeling that, unless this specific pro- 
vision were in the bill, the very peculiar character of these 
lands, their present peculiar status, being like Mahomet’s 
coffin, floating in space, not belonging particularly to any 
group or any department, but being administered by the 
Forest Service, left them in a very peculiar position in the 
parliamentary picture which confronts us, 

That is why this item was inserted deliberately in the 
House. I would be happy and content if the Senator’s view 
should be adopted. Even then I do not know whether or 
not there would be sufficient money for the purpose. But 
my brethren in the House tell me that unless this provision 
is inserted in the bill these lands will simply be orphan 
children to be kicked out in the cold. Sixty-five thousand 
dollars is the amount of reduction provided by the committee 
amendment, 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I do not understand the reason for the Sena- 
tor’s statement that the $11,000,000 which are now in the 
bill would be used for these lands that are transferred from 
the Resettlement Administration to the Forest Service, when 
the language making such provision is stricken out at the 
top of page 44 in the third, fourth, and fifth lines. It was 
the intention of the House to include those lands, but the 
committee has stricken that provision out of the measure. 
It seems to me the only interpretation that can be made of 
the language is that made by the Senator from Washington, 
who says that those lands are out; that they have no protec- 
tion; that although administered by the Forest Service they 
are not protected. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, it depends upon the classifi- 
cation that is made of the lands. Of course, I had assumed 
that when lands were turned over for administration by the 
Forest Service they became part of the national forests. 
This paragraph deals with national-forest protection and 
national-forest management. That is the whole purpose of 
the paragraph. If we are to have national forests which 
are something entirely separate and apart from lands which 
rs administered by the Forest Service, that is another 
matter. 

Mr. POPE. That is just the point. On page 43, line 20, 
will be found this language: 

All expenses necessary for the use, maintenance, improvement, 
protection, and general administration of the national forests. 

Mr. BONE. These are not national forests. 

Mr. POPE. They are not national forests; they are merely 
administered as national forests. Therefore the additional 
language is necessary if the purpose is to protect those addi- 
tional lands. I think it was a mistake to strike out that 
language. 

Mr. ADAMS. May I ask the Senator from Idaho, if they 
are not a part of the national forests, are they subject then 
to the ordinary land laws as to locating, homesteading, and 
mineral entries? 

Mr. POPE. I do not know as to that. I shall have to 
look that up. But a transfer of these lands to the Forest 
Service for administration or for care would not make them 
a part of the national forests, and if the appropriation is 
made to the Forest Service, for the purpose of protecting the 
forests, without additional language, I feel quite sure that 
the lands under discussion would not be included. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Senator from Idaho has 
correctly stated the situation, but the Senator from Colorado 
is also correct when he says that to all intents and purposes 
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these lands, since they are to be administered by the Forest 
Service, are a part of the national forests, 

The item begins on page 42, and provides, as the Senate 
committee reported it, an appropriation of $11,504,754 for 
national-forest protection and management. That refers to 
lands which are actually within the national forests. 

Mr. POPE. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In order to enable the Forest Service 
to grant the same sort of protection and management to the 
lands, which were acquired by purchase under the emergency 
act, the House provided the language which is to be found on 
page 44, and increased the appropriation by about $60,000. 

Mr. ADAMS. The enlargement of the forest areas by 
that means is, in effect, an evasion of the statute for the 
protection of States such as Colorado and Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. But the statement 
from the Solicitor General, which I incorporated in the 
RecorpD, indicates a recognition of this difference upon the 
part of the Department of Agriculture, and the testimony 
which was presented to the committee also indicates a pur- 
pose upon the part of the Forest Service and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to submit the whole question to a deter- 
mination by Congress in the near future. I assume that it 
will be done at the next session of Congress. 

It may be worth pointing out at this time that the sub- 
marginal purchase program has resulted in the acquisition 
by the Federal Government of large areas of land which are 
now in effect public lands. That program presents a prob- 
lem of administration. In the State of Wyoming, for ex- 
ample, as a result of the submarginal purchase program, we 
have, under the Farm Security Administration, a new graz- 
ing service which is added to the grazing service under the 
Office of Indian Affairs, the grazing service under the Forest 
Service, and the grazing service under the Department of 
the Interior by virtue of the Taylor Act. I am sure that 
the present discussion of this amendment will result in the 
submission to Congress at the next session of the consider- 
ation of the question as to how all these lands so acquired 
shall be handled. So with that understanding expressed by 
the officials of the Department of the Interior, I have per- 
sonally no objection to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 44. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this point as part of 
this discussion the statement of L. F. Kneipp, Assistant Chief, 
Acquisition Division, appearing in the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate on the agricultural appropriation bill for 1939, be- 
ginning on page 233 and ending on page 239. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF L. F, KNEIPP, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ACQUISITION DIVISION 


Senator Hayprn. You do not try to take land that you do not 
want for Forest Service purposes? 

Mr. KNEIPP. No. 

Senator Haypen. How are these areas treated? 

Mr. KNEP. It may be interesting to recall that in nine of the 
Western States, by act of Congress, additions to the national for- 
ests are prohibited 

Senator O’Manoney. Without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. KNEP. Except by action of Congress, 

There have been some purchases made in such Western States 
by the Resettlement Administration, and in those cases the trans- 
fers are merely administrative transfers to cover responsibility for 
administration by the Secretary of Agriculture, with the under- 
standing, of course, that they shall become effective additions to 
the national forests only if Congress ratifies them. 

Senator O'Manoney. That, of course, is one of the things that 
I have in mind. I want to know to what extent lands purchased 
for submarginal purposes in these Western States, in which addi- 
tions to the national forest cannot be made except 92 act ot 
Congress, have been transferred to the Forest Service for admin- 
istration; what portion of the areas that have been purchased. 

Mr. KNEIP. In about six cases, Senator; one case is in the north- 
33 section of Washington; another is within and adjacent to 
the Suislaw Reserve in Oregon; another one is in Colorado, within 
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or near the Pike National Forest. One is adjacent to the Carson 
National Forest, in extreme northern New Mexico. There are two 
pending in Utah and one in southern Idaho that have not yet 
been approved. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. You mentioned New Mexico, You recall 
Senator Hatch introduced a bill which I think is still pending 
before the Public Lands Committee, which would prevent the 
Federal Government or any agency thereof purchasing land in any 
State without the consent of the State legislature. 

Mr. KNEIPP. That is true. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. I want it clearly understood that there is 
no hostility implied in my questions toward Forest Service admin- 
istration of these lands. I think it quite likely the Forest Service 
can administer them to the very best advantage, but I think it 
well to develop all the facts. 

Mr. Knerep. In that connection, Senator, at the present time 
no lands can be purchased under the Weeks law, the act of March 
1, 1911, until the State, by legislative action, has given its consent. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. But now to all intents and purposes, I take 
it, the effect of the transfer of these resettlement purchases at 
this time of this area, which has been transferred to the Forest 
Service, is actually an addition to the national forests in those 
States for administration purposes. 

Mr. KNEP. That would be true. I was going to say, Senator, 
that in order to facilitate Federal acquisition of forest lands under 
the Weeks law the States of California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho have each passed such acts of consent to Federal 
acquisition of forest lands. New Mexico has passed a similar act, 
limited, however, to a maximum area of 500,000 acres, as I recall. 
All of the purchases made by resettlement and now transferred to 
the Forest Service lawfully could have been made under the Weeks 
law, since the States involved previously had granted their consent. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
Forest Service take the opportunity to prepare tor promenon 
later on, either by memorandum or otherwise, a statement 
with regard to these lands. (See p. 238.) 
3 that Mr. Silcox or Mr. Kneipp can 

o that 

Senator Smrru. I would like to know for my own information 
what real practical difference there is in the administration of 
lands acquired by the Forest Service and the lands transferred 
to it for administration purposes from the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, 

Senator O'MaHoney. There is not really any difference, I suppose. 

Mr. KNEIPP. May I just add a word there? 

Senator O'MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNEIPP. As to the difference: In the States in which the 
power of the President, under the act of March 8, 1891, to create 
national forests has not been abridged, the President can give 
Federal lands a national-forest status by Executive order, which 
provides that the lands transferred for this purpose shall there- 
after be subject to the laws and regulations governing the national 
forest. 

But in the nine States in which the President's power is 
abridged that cannot be done. So that in those nine Western 
States the transfer is made simply by administrative order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to economically protect and manage the 
lands. In these cases the transferred lands are not administered 
under the laws, rules, and regulations applicable to the national 
forest, but under the laws applicable to the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration—or now Farm Security Administration—products. 

Senator Havnen. Would it not be the wise thing to do in these 
States that have given their consent to submit the matter to 
Congress for its consent in making the transfer to the national 
forest? 

Mr. KNEIPP. That is what is being planned; that is, in these re- 
stricted States, each area will be brought to the attention of Con- 
gress with a recommendation that Congress make them parts of 
the national forests. 

Senator O’MaHoney. These transfers have been made by Execu- 
tive order? 

Mr. KNEIPP. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoner,. So whatever authority the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had to transfer the lands to the Forest Service was authority 
derived from Executive order. 

Mr. KNEIPP. Yes. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. The Resettlement Administration was 
created by Executive order under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, which was an emergency act for the purpose of recovery, so that 
we now have what amounts to permanent transfers to the National 
Forest Service, of areas which were purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of retiring submarginal from agricul- 
tural uses. 

Mr. Kr. That is true. The areas purchased first began with 
the old submarginal land work of the Department of the Interior 
under the act of March 31, 1933. The Resettlement Administration 
came into existence on the- passage of the act of April 8, 1935. 

Both of those acts authorized the President to buy lands, and to 
subsequently lease, grant, sell, or assign them by transfers, and the 
transfers have been made under that authority. 

Senator O’MaHoney. Would you be good enough in this state- 
ment which you are to prepare to insert the legal authority for the 
ba Sagi ee of the lands that are being transferred? (See page 253.) 

KNEIPP. Yes. As I recall, the President transferred to the 


e of Agriculture the responsibility and authority with 
respect to the administration of the Resettlement Administration. 
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Senator O'MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNEIP. And that carried with it presumably the delegation 
of power in that respect, Then in the exercise of that power the 
Secretary of Agriculture decides that the most effective or eco- 
nomical way to handle certain areas, rather than to continue to 
operate them separately, would be to place the administration under 
the Forest Service. 

Senator O’Manoney. And those transfers have not been sub- 
mitted to any committee of the Congress for opinion or considera- 
tion. 

Mr. KNEP. Not so far as I am aware. But there has been com- 
plete recognition of the statutory provision that in the nine re- 
stricted States they could not be effectively transferred until and 
unless the Congress had ratified or authorized the transfer by legis- 
lation. 

Senator O’MaHoney. And has any request, to your knowledge, 
ever been made to the Congress for ratification of the transfers? 

Mr. Kyerep. Not as yet, Senator, because decisions as to alloca- 
tions of the r resettlement products have been reached 
only within the past 60 days or so. However, there is in the De- 
partment of Agriculture a-liaison board composed of the heads of 
the various bureaus dealing with this. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. The House has made an increase in the 
appropriation available for this purpose. 

Mr. Kyerrp. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. So the administration of the lands, which 
have been transferred to the Forest Service has been transferred 
without authority of law. 

Mr. KNErrr. I think there has been an assumption there was 
ample legal authority. 

Senator O’Manoney. Or there would be. 

Mr. KNEIPP. Or there would be. The idea was that since need 
existed to administer the 96 products think it was 96 products 
where purchases had been concluded—a definite pattern for their 
administration had to be worked out, after which there would be 
presented to Congress a program of legislation by which that 
pattern would be given permanency. 

Senator Haypen. There is an appropriation of money in this bill 
to buy more lands? 

Mr. KNEIPP. Yes. There is an item under the head of Acquisi- 
tion of lands for national forests,” in the amount of $2,000,000, as 
passed by the House. 

Senator HAYDEN. Is there not also an item in the bill to buy 
some of this submarginal land? 

Mr. Kwnetep. I think that is the section you referred to. 

Senator Harpen. There is somewhere a provision, somewhere, au- 
thorizing the Forest Service to purchase lands in the future. 

Mr. Knerr, There is the item for carrying out the provisions of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act under which the lands pur- 
chased may be transferred for administrative purposes to the 
administrative agency by which they can be most economically 
administered. $ 

Senator O'MAHONEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not want anyone to 
think I am opposed to lands being transferred to the Forest Service. 
I want to say for the record that I have pending, before the Public 
Lands Committee, a bill extending the boundaries of the national 
forest in my State. Of course, I am in favor it of under certain 
circumstances, but I do feel that it is a matter for Congress to 
decide, and not a matter for the Bureau to decide. 

Senator RussELL. Of course the authority to purchase these sub- 
marginal lands was given at the time. 

Senator O'Manongy. The authority was granted to purchase the 
submarginal lands, but so far as I know, I am aware of no authority 
granting the administration of these lands to the Forest Service. 
But I think the statement which Mr. Silcox or Mr. Kneipp will 
furnish will cover that. 

Mr, KNEIPP. I do not know of any language in the bill here this 
year covering the administraton of lands acquired by resettlement 
through their transfer to other agencies. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. I am sure that the Department of Agricul- 
ture will want to submit a recommendation to the Congress with 
respect to the handling of whatever lands are purchased by the 
Resettlement Administration or under the authority of the Bank- 
head-Jones Act, and how certain lands are to be distributed among 
the various Government agencies. 

Mr. KNEIPP. Yes. If the Forest Service could proceed independ- 
ently of the action in relation to other projects it might already 
have brought the subject to the attention of Congress. But the 
question of what should be done has to be considered in relation to 
all of the lands to be transferred to other administrative agencies. 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION PROJECTS TRANSFERRED OR CONSIDERED 
FOR TRANSFER TO THE FOREST SERVICE 


The projects were for the most part initiated under the policies 
of the F. E. R. A. and its successors prior to the transfer of 
responsibility to the Department of Agriculture. 

1. Transferred by Presidential proclamation. 

(a) Ausable (LA-MI-2) project: 1,978 acres transferred to Hurgn 
National Forest on January 17, 1938; balance to Michigan State 
Department of Conservation. 

(b) Drummond (LA-WI-2) project: 4,320 acres transferred to 
Chequamegon National Forest on January 17, 1938; balance to 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 

(c) Lakewood (LA-WI-3) project: 6.670 acres transferred to 
Chequamegon National Forest on January 17, 1938; balance to 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 


(d) Crandon (LA~WI-4) project: 3,828 acres transferred to Che- 
quamegon National Forest on January 17, 1938; balance to Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission. 

(e) Piedmont (LA-GA-3) project: 4,735 acres transferred to 
Chattahoochee National Forest on December 7, 1937 (Southern For- 
est Experiment Station); balance to Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Georgia Experimental Station, under tentative consideration. 

2. Transferred by administrative order of the Secretary. 

(a) Meremac (LA~MO-3) project: 2,842 acres transferred to Clark 
Purchase Unit on November 16, 1937. 

(b) Northwest Washington (LA-WA-2) project: 515,080 acres 
gross, 241,282 acres acquired or being acquired, 33,898 State, 41,320 
Northern Pacific Railroad to be added to Kaniksu National Forest 
(by specific legislation), transferred for administration by Forest 
Service April 28, 1938; 40,000 + acres to Bureau of Biological 
Survey for wildlife refuge. 

(c) Western Oregon (LA-OR-3) project: 74,762 acres acquired 
or being acquired, transferred for administration by Siuslaw Na- 
tional Forest January 6, 1938; public domain (23,560 acres) and 
Oregon and California lands (47,160 acres) not transferred. 

(d) Fountain Creek (LA-CO-2) project: 11,613 acres transferred 
to Pike National Forest November 16, 1937; 80 acres public domain 
not transferred. 

(e) Taos (LA-NM-2) project: 54,964 acres (26,344 acres pur- 
chased reliquishments) transferred November 10, 1937, to Forest 
Service, also 35,807 acres of public domain transferred to Agri- 
culture, 6,600 acres of public domain not transferred, 13,386 acres 
of State lands. 

(f) Gabaldon grant (LA-~NM-12) project: 8,000 acres transferred 
for administration by Carson National Forest November 16, 1937. 

3. Approved by land use coordinator; now pending transfer by 
proclamation: 

(a) West Alabama (LA-AL-9) project: 122,860 acres gross, 87,218 
acres acquired or being acquired; transfer to Talladega National 
Forest signed by Secretary April 25, 1938. 

(b) Wakulla (LA-FL-2) project: 348,000 acres gross, approxi- 
mately 260,000 acres acquired or being acquired; “also 22,000 acres 
to Bureau of Biological Survey k 

(c) Magazine Mountain (LA—AK~1) project: 131,200 acres, 85,254 
acres acquired or being acquired and 2,840 acres of public domain 
to Ouachita National Forest. 

(d) Dixon Springs (LA-IL-3) project: 16,000 acres gross, 8,976 
acres acquired or being acquired; to be included in proclamation 
giving Shawnee national-forest status. 

(e) Crab Orchard (LA-IL-11) project: 36,280 acres gross, 19,246 
acres acquired or being acquired; to be added to Shawnee National 
Forest when development is substantially completed. 

(f) Pine Ridge (site No. 1) (LA-NB-1) project: 116,000 acres 
gross, 30,000 acres acquired or being acquired; timbered portion to 
Forest Service. 

(g) Widtsoe (LA—-UT-2) project: 65,280 acres gross, 26,203 acres 
acquired or being acquired, and 19,440 acres of public domain; 
pending decision from Interior d boundary division be- 
tween Forest Service and Grazing Division of Interior. 

(h) Central Utah (LA-UT-3) project: 39,755 acres acquired or 
being acquired and 7,520 acres of public domain; pending decision 
from Interior dete boundary division between Forest 
Service and Grazing Division of Interior; 3,000 acres to Utah State 
College for cooperative grazing experiment with Intermountain 
Forest Experiment Station. 

4. Approved by Land Use Coordinator; now pending transfer by 
administrative order: 

(a) Eastern Shore (LA~MD-3) project: 7,950 acres gross, 991 
acres acquired or being acquired; administration by Allegheny 
Forest Experiment Station; balance to Maryland State Department 
of Forestry. 

(b) Pennsylvania Lands (LA-PA-4) project: 5,399 acres gross, 
2,388 acres acquired or being acquired; administration by Alle- 
gheny Forest Experiment Station; balance to Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 

(e) Surrender Grounds (LA-VA-2) project: 3,000 acres to Ap- 
palachian Porest Experiment Station; 960 to National Park Service, 
balance to Virginia Conservation Commission. 

(d) Southern Idaho (LA-ID-1) project: 234,420 acres gross, 
130,697 acres acquired or being acquired, 70,400 acres of public 
domain, 6,960 acres State, and 8,860 acres county; pending divi- 
sion between Forest Service and Grazing Division of Interior. 

(e) Weld County (LA-CO-3) project: 13,120 acres gross, 8.440 
acres acquired or being acquired; for administration by research; 
balance to Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

5. Under consideration: 

(a) Boston Mountain (LA-AK-6) project: 87,000 acres gross, 
32,388 acres acquired or being acquired. 

(b) Musselshell (LA-MT-3) project: Indeterminate part. 

(c) Sheyenne River (LA-ND-6) project: 122,580 acres gross, 
62,701 acres acquired or being ac . Partially coincides with 
Sheyenne Purchase Unit established March 7, 1935. 

(d) Mills (LA~NM-5) project: Approximately 5,000 acres desired 
for range research experiments. 

(e) Tewa Basin (LI-NM-12) project: Gabaldon grant, 8,000 
acres to Forest Service by administrative order November 16, 1937; 
Lobato grant (S. 14), 11,619 acres; Polvadera grant, 35,761 acres; 
Ramon Vigil grant, 30,209 acres; Sebastian Martin grant, 45,376 
acres; Majada and Caja del Rio, 77,926 acres; Ojo del San Jose, 
4,338 acres; awaiting division of Indian and non-Indian use. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, is that the point at which 
the testimony describes the lands involved? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The testimony includes the descrip- 
tion of the land. 

Mr. HATCH. In the hearings cited by the Senator from 
Wyoming it was pointed out also that there is a certain tract 
of land of the kind in question in the State of New Mexico, 
as well as in other States, which have been mentioned during 
this debate. I am particularly interested in the statement 
made by the Senator from Wyoming that Congress shall prob- 
ably at the next session be called upon definitely to deter- 
mine the status and condition of all these lands which have 
been acquired by the Federal Government. Mr. President, I 
have serious doubts as to the validity of the acquisition of 
many of these lands by the Government, even under the 
authority conferred by the Emergency Act, and it is very 
difficult to determine what is the real status or condition of 
these lands. I am very happy to know that the Department 
recognizes that condition, and I understand the Senator 
from Wyoming to say that the Congress itself is going to 
be called upon, probably at the next session, to pass affirma- 
tive legislation with respect to all the various tracts of land 
which have been acquired by various governmental agencies. 
Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I think the Senator’s statement is a 
little more broad than that which I made. I understood 
from the hearings held by the committee that the Forest 
Service was perfectly ready and willing to submit to Con- 
gress the question of the addition to the national forest of 
the areas which by Executive order have now been placed 
under the administration of the Forest Service. 

Mr. HATCH. The letter to which the Senator referred 
relates only to the lands which have been annexed to the 
Forest Service? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It recites the authority by which the 
Department feels that these lands have been acquired. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam in favor of that proposition and want 
to see it enlarged to take in other lands that have been 
acquired by other agencies and departments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, line 13, before the period, 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the following: 
of which not to exceed $20,000 shall be available for investiga- 


tion of methods of precooling in the handling, transportation, and 
marketing of fruits and vegetables in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Georgia does not object to this amendment. The Federal 
Government has a service in Florida and one in California 
with respect to precooling and marketing of citrus fruits. 
My amendment provides that some of those funds shall also 
be used in the same work with reference to the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. It does not increase the appropriation a 
cent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to point out to the Senator from 
Texas that the bill provides for an experiment station in 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is another item. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is over and above 
estimate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is another item altogether. My 
amendment does not add a cent to the measure. It simply 
says that the Secretary shall use some of these funds in 
carrying on this work in our area as well as in California 
and in Florida. The other activity is a wholly different 
matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have had no hearings on this matter, 
but I have no objection to taking the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to say that I join 
my colleague [Mr. CONNALLY] in his request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

If there be no further amendments to be proposed, the 
question is upon the engrossment of the amendments and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the clerks be authorized to correct the totals and re- 
number the sections of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H..R. 10066) to 
amend the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10291) 
making appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, for civil functions administered by the War Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes, agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
DockweEILer, Mr, Terry, Mr. Srarnes, Mr. CoLLINsS, Mr. 
Powers, and Mr. Encet were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not intend to make 
any reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri 
until tomorrow. In a moment I shall move that the Senate 
take a recess until tomorrow. In the meantime I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed in the Recorp at 
a point the statement I have prepared relating to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


In June 1936 there was passed a law, the Merchant Marine Act, 
authorizing Government financial aid to American shipping en- 
gaged in foreign trade. This act was considered remarkable by 
Americans because the aid authorized was direct, not indirect. It 
was an open, aboveboard method of assisting shipping. 

Every important maritime nation and a number not so im 
for decades and even centuries have granted government aid to 
merchant shipping. The amount and nature of such aids vary 
widely; indeed, more than 100 types of assistance are known. The 
outstanding fact is that government aid to shipping is granted by 
every maritime nation and now at a rate never before equaled. 

To offset such foreign aids, American subsidies are authorized 
by the 1936 act and actually paid, but no countervailing payments 
have been made to our operators. To that extent, then, the 
American companies are operating with assistance which falls short 
of “parity”; and that, if there is to be efficient operation, is essen- 
tial, as I see it. 

These governmental subsidies to foreign ships are not the chief 
bandicap imposed upon American shipping. Of greater import is 
the necessity for differentials in construction and operation. 

The construction-differential is the familiar term used to repre- 
sent the difference in the cost of building a ship in the United 
States over and above what a similar ship would cost in a repre- 
sentative foreign shipyard. A foreign shipping company, or an 
American shipping company the policy of which is to operate under 
a fo flag, would naturally build abroad rather than in the 
United States, where construction costs are approximately double. 

Another burden placed on our shipowners is the higher cost of 
operating. To operate a ship under the American flag is far more 
expensive than under the flag of any of the principal maritime 
nations. Wages and subsistence of officers and crews, repairs, and 
insurance, are some of the operating items in which there is a wide 
difference between American and foreign costs. 

All payments to American shipping under the 1936 act have been 
to offset these operating differentials. No effort has been made to 
offset the foreign subsidies. 

For many years the United States granted no direct aid to its 
shipping. “American ingenuity can overcome these handicaps,” 
was the boastful cry, but we got no ships. 
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The automobile industry has been cited as one which uses pro- 
tected materials and pays high wages and yet is able to compete in a 
world market. The comparison is not a valid one. The manu- 
facture of automobiles is based on the technique of mass pro- 
duction. The building and operating of ships are craft industries, 
and the American shipbuilder and ship operator have not been able 
to meet the low-wage competition of other nations as have our 
mass-production industries. 

Under our laws, the American shipowner is forced to produce 
according to the American standard of living. He sells in an inter- 
national market, which is not only unprotected but one in which 
his foreign competitors are subsidized. 

It will be seen that the cost of constructing a ship in the United 
States is far greater than the cost of a similar 
that the cost of operation under our flag is greater than under the 
flags of other nations. If it were based on these facts alone, it 
would seem that shipping in world trade is for us an uneconomic 
industry and one which we had better not attempt to encourage. 

But so far as the United States is concerned, shipping has been 
defined as “an instrument of national policy, maintained at large 
cost to serve the needs of commerce and defense.” 

Merchant vessels are necessary to the national defense for many 
reasons. Combination passenger and cargo vessels are suitable for 
conversion into aircraft carriers, or used as auxiliary cruisers. An- 
other type can be used as troop transports, hospital ships, or 
tenders of various sorts. In the event of any overseas military 
operation, we must not overlook the importance of the plain, 
ordinary cargo vessel for carrying supplies to our armed forces. 

These cargo ships have another function of primary national 
importance, one which is too commonly overlooked: The cargo 
vessel must keep alive our overseas commerce in time of war and 
this is probably just as important as its strictly military use. If we 
were attacked by a hostile power, raw materials in enormous 
quantities must be brought to the United States from foreign 
sources of supply so that our industries might continue to provide 
the sinews of war. The needs of our civilian population must 
also be served; certain imports are necessary to prevent disruption 
of our domestic economy in wartime. We must also carry on our 
export trade with the neutral countries so as to be able to pay 
for the imports and preserve our position in foreign markets. We 
can be sure to accomplish these essential purposes only if we 
have our own ships. 

Admiral Leahy and Chairman Kennedy stressed our present 
efficiencies in ships suitable for naval or military use. To meet our 
needs from a national-defense standpoint, approximately 500 new 
ships are urgently required within the next 10 years. The total 
cost of such ships would be $1,250,000,000. 

Under the American flag at the present time, there are 
over 1,400 seagoing vessels of 2,000 gross tons or more. Approxi- 
mately 400 of these are engaged in foreign trade. About 800 are 
in trades protected by our coastwise laws. 
800 ships are tankers. There are also about 200 laid-up vessels. 
While it might seem that our vessels are numerically sufficient 
for national defense requirements, it must be recalled that the 
great majority of them are old and slow. Some do not meet 
technical requirements with regard to size. Over 1,300 of these 
vessels will be 20 years old or more by 1942; that means that they 
will be past their economic life. 

The possibility of the United States becoming involved in war 
is not the sole justification for Government aid to the merchant 
marine. Such aid can be justified on commercial considerations 
alone. Domestic flag vessels provide insurance interrup- 
tion of commerce. For more than half a century prior to the 
World War we depended upon foreign-flag vessels to carry the 
bulk of our overseas cargoes. Several times during that period we 
were deprived of a considerable part of the foreign-flag vessels 
which customarily served our trade, and were terribly overcharged 
for such transportation as we could get. For instance, authorities 
state that America contributed a sum equivalent to the total cost 
of the Boer War, in which we were not even a combatant, a sum 
due to the increased ocean freights paid to foreign ships during 
the period of that war. 

During the World War, when alien vessels were withdrawn from 
international commerce, our foreign trade was seriously dislocated. 
Products of our farms and factories lay rotting on wharves and 
in sheds. The loss to our farmers and merchants is estimated at 
over a billion dollars. 

To meet the necessities of that terrible time we expended three 
billions more in the hasty construction of a fleet. Most of these 
vessels were unsuitable for reputable commercial operation. Every 
ship was obsolete the day it was completed and every one was 
regarded as fodder for the submarines, 

A commercial advantage of such an American merchant marine 
as we have has been the establishment of regular line services. Be- 
fore we had any considerable shipping of our own we were handi- 
capped in our overseas trade by indirect transshipment service, in- 
sufficient sailings, and inferior vessels. The operation of American 
lines has made transshipments unnecessary, Foreign lines operat- 
ing on our foreign trade routes have been forced by American-flag 
competition to establish direct services and to improve services 
which formerly were obviously inferior to those enjoyed by rival 
European exporters. 

As an example, let me quote from the commercial journal 
American Trade, in 1905: 


: 
i 
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“Our commerce with Brazil and River Plate countries is at the 
mercy of a shipping combine. Ostensibly four lines are competing 
in serving the route between New York and Pernambuco south- 
ward. In reality, however, the management of these services is 
centralized in Liverpool, the freights are pooled, and the spoils are 
divided pro rata. 

“At the head of this syndicate stands Lamport & Holt, of Liver- 
pool, a powerful firm owning and managing over a hundred vessels. 
The ships engaged in the New York-South American service are 
mostly slow and obsolete, steaming 8 to 10 knots an hour, and yet 
75 apn 1 levied on . o ee ly double 

ose e speedy, modern, e t ships plying between 
Europe and the east coast of South America. Not a case of Kero- 
sene or a bag of coffee can escape paying toll to this freight ring.” 

The same year President Theodore Roosevelt said in a message 
to Congress: 

“We should have ships of our own and seamen of our own to con- 
vey our goods to neutral markets. It cannot but be a source of 
regret and uneasiness to us that the lines of communication with 
our sister republics of South America should be chiefiy under 
foreign control, It is not a good thing that American merchants 
and manufacturers should have to send their goods and letters to 
South America via Europe if they wish security and dispatch.” 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, superseded that of 1928. It is 
well known that the Merchant Marine Act, 1928, mostly repealed 
by the new subsidy law, was intended to cover the differences be- 
tween the American and foreign costs of building and operating 
ships, and to offset the subsidies paid by foreign governments to 
their shipping, and thus place the American merchant marine in a 
competitive position. Unfortunately, this aid was rendered in the 
form of payments for carrying the mail. Although mail subven- 
tions constituted a well-recognized means of government aid, 
both here and abroad, these payments, except to students of the 
problem, appeared excessive in view of the relatively small costs if 
the mails had been carried on a poundage basis. 

Payments under the 1928 act were sufficiently large to cover 
the differential in construction cost of building in American ship- 
yards as compared with foreign shipyards. But, unfortunately, 
many of the contracts made contained no provision for new con- 
struction and left what must be recognized as a vital matter to 
the discretion or whim of the ship operators. The failure was 
largely one of administration. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 not only recognizes the differ- 
entials but provides for financial aid which is measured in terms 
of the handicaps as accurately as they can be established. Such a 
subsidy system may be considered as unique in the history of world 
shipping methods of assistance. The subsidy systems of foreign 
nations are designed to create advantages in favor of their shipping. 
The method set out in the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is negative 
in character. It merely seeks to equalize the known and obvious 
disadvantages which handicap the American merchant marine. It 
creates for our shipping no competitive advantage whatever. It 
cannot be open to objection as an uneconomic attempt to secure 
an unfair share of the world transportation business. 

By the passage of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, we have shifted 
from our previous policies of indirect subsidy and come out defi- 
nitely for direct subsidies to our shipping in foreign trade. The 
reasons for direct e subsidies are easily understood and 
are not properly subject to criticism by fair-minded persons. This 
present policy should be pursued and given a chance 
to bear fruit. The assurance to our shipping and investing public 
that we really mean it this time is essential to the preservation of 
our merchant marine. 

The difficulties of drafting into legislation an entirely new sub- 
sidy method, such as our 1936 act, are obvious. To inaugurate a 
system so complex and put it into effect was bound to result in 
some inconsistencies, omissions, more or less contradictory pro- 
visions, and unworkable restrictions. It is not surprising that the 
1936 act has been criticized for certain shortcomings. But since 
much of it deals with matters for which there was no precedent, 
I feel that all of us who worked so hard on it laid a good founda- 
tion upon which can be erected a workable and economical system. 

The present act directs the administrative agency, the United 
States Maritime Commission, to study a great number of shipping 
problems and to make its recommendations for legislation to the 
Congress. The Maritime Commission consolidated most of these 
rather unrelated studies into a complete economic survey of the 
American merchant marine. This survey is considered in many 
quarters to be the finest and most trustworthy analysis of our 
maritime industry ever made. Under the able direction of Chair- 
man Joseph P. Kennedy, now United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, the services and advice of the best informed persons in the 
various phases of the problem who could be secured, were enlisted. 
‘There was scarcely a part of the problem that did not receive intelli- 
gent investigation and common-sense analysis. 

The pending bill, S. 3078, is founded on the recommendations of 
Chairman Kennedy and the Maritime Commission. Some modi- 
fications have been made, but no new matter has been added to 
the bill by the entire committee which studied it. It has been 
written wholly in the light of suggestions which came from the 
Maritime Commission and to a great extent uses its language. 

The bill is not intended to solve all the problems of shipping, nor 
is it presented in the hope that it is a panacea for all the ills of 
the industry. It is intended to be a response to the request for 
legislation of the agency entrusted with the administration of our 
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subsidy law. It is based on that agency's experience in the admin- 
istration of our hitherto untried subsidy scheme and it is hoped 
that its enactment will overcome some of the difficulties the Mari- 
time Commission has encountered in trying to build up an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Some of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions have been omitted from this bill, but when time permits will 
receive further study by the Commerce Committee. 

There are 45 sections in this bill and at least 10 of them are 
formulated purely for clarification of language in the existing law. 
Nearly all of the remaining sections are intended to improve the 
mechanics of administration of the 1936 act and to correct pro- 
visions found to be unworkable, I will not attempt a detailed dis- 
cussion of all of these sections. They have been carefully edited 
by the committee and I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

I should like, however, to devote some time to one or two of 
the provisions which caused debate and concern in the committee. 
The first of these is the last part of section 10, page 9, line 18, the 
so-called build-abroad provision. 

proposal has been much misrepresented. Under its terms 
private American shipyards will continue to enjoy a monopoly of 
all naval construction not performed in the navy yards, of all 
replacements for our coastwise and intercoastal seagoing fleets, not 
to mention thousands of smaller craft. In addition to all of this 
protection to American shipbuilders and American labor, subsidized 
ships for international trade will also be built in the United States 
when the American cost is not more than twice the foreign cost; 
we believe our Government can afford to pay as much as 50 percent 
of the American cost as a construction-differential subsidy in order 
that the job may be done in the United States. The granting of 
this subsidy benefits the American shipbuilding industry; the 
American shipowner is not benefited. As a unit of transportation 
the ship is no more valuable because it is built in the United 
States. Its earning power is subject to world competition and is 
not increased one iota because the ship is constructed here. For 
international trade a ship is worth its cost in the international 
tonnage market and no more; 

The Maritime Commission suggests that if the ship would cost 
more than twice as much to build in the United States than abroad, 
it should be built abroad, but, of course, without construction 
subsidy from the Government. 

As the law stands at present, if the ship would cost more than 
twice as much in the United States than abroad, the American 
merchant marine must do without it altogether. Under such cir- 
cumstances public or private funds could not be expected to invest. 
Not to have the ships would deprive the United States of vessels 
needed for national defense and deprive American labor of the job 
of operating them. 

If a ship is built abroad under this section of the bill, no con- 
struction differential subsidy will be paid from the Treasury. Na- 
tional-defense features, which include such items as gun mounts 
and powder magazines, may be required by our Government. If 
the Government demands them, the Government pays for them. 
These are not for the shipowner’s benefit and are often to his dis- 
advantage. A ship built under this section will be registered under 
our flag and will be eligible for an operating-differential subsidy. 

There is nothing to prevent an American company building its 
ships abroad if it chooses. But that plan cannot appeal to our 
citizens. We want the ship registered under our flag so that we 
can requisition it if we need it for the national defense. We want 
American seamen employed on the ship, better paid than those on 
ships of our competitors. We want to give employment to those 
of our sailors who are unemployed—who are “on the beach,” as 
the phrase goes—and who will not be employed if the ship is built 
abroad and operated under a foreign flag. We want ship repairs 
made in the United States rather than in foreign yards. 

A ship so built is made eligible for an operating-differential 
subsidy. The reason for this is clear: Without that operating 
subsidy, it would be decidedly to the owner's advantage to register 
the ship abroad and operate it under a foreign flag; with the 
advantage of an operating subsidy the owner is reimbursed for 
the higher operating costs under our flag. 

I wish to state frankly that I was opposed to this suggestion 
when it was first made by the Maritime Commission. I believe all 
the members of the committee were opposed to it. But on study- 
ing the situation, on analyzing the bids received by the Maritime 
Commission for the C-2 vessels, we have learned some surprising 
things. There is such a wide variation in bids that the high bid 
on a steam-propelled vessel, for all American yards, was nearly 
double the lowest bid. There was a variation of nearly 70 percent 
in the Diesel-ship bids. The bids themselves showed many inex- 
plicable peculiarities, and represented drastic increases over prices 
recently quoted on other construction, 

Furthermore, the bids were found to be entirely out of line with 
foreign costs. According to the Maritime Commission, the cost of 
cargo vessels in Great Britain is about two and one-third times 
the pre-war figure. The bids of the larger American yards on the 
O- ship are about four times those prevailing in the United States 
in 1913. 

Mr. Kennedy wrote to the President that there are several 
courses open to the Government. He explains why the Commis- 
sion does not recommend them: 

“The Government could pay the prices asked by the larger yards, 
but a merchant marine built at such prices would collapse of its 
own weight. 
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“It could build in navy yards, but these are now needed for 
naval work. Furthermore, they are organized for naval construc- 
tion and would find it uneconomical to work on merchant vessels, 
especiall the smaller types. 

‘Rehabilitation of private facilities and establishment of new 
yards involve the danger of overexpansion.” 

In view of all of these considerations, the majority of your com- 
mittee believe the Maritime Commission suggestion to be the 
most practical of all proposed solutions, and voted to report it to 
the Senate. 

It should be remembered that the protection granted to Ameri- 
can shipyards in bidding on such ships, even though they are for 
international trade, will be about four times that granted to other 
American products under the administration of the “Buy American 
law” of 1933. Our shipyards will continue to enjoy a monopoly 
on the construction of ships for domestic trade. It is for the Con- 
gress to decide whether the present embargo shall continue, or 
whether some slight influence of international competition on the 
costs of a relatively small portion of our merchant marine, will be 
a healthful and a prudent thing. 

Another provision which has caused a great deal of commotion 
in some quarters is section 45, the proposed new title X. 

This title provides for the creation of a maritime labor board, 
to deal with labor relations on board ship and on the water front, 
and to evolve and submit to the President and Congress a perma- 
nent policy for the stabilization of maritime labor relations. The 
board is not to be a permanent establishment, as the title expires 
3 years after enactment. 

The chaotic condition of maritime labor relations is described in 
some detail in the Survey of the Maritime Commission (Labor, p. 
43) and in the hearings on the bill. Scarcely a week goes by with- 
out newspaper reports of fresh maritime tie-ups, interunion fric- 
tion, or other avoidable difficulties in some port or other. The 
business lost to American ships is eagerly welcomed by foreign com- 
petitors and much of that commerce will never be recovered. 

During the first 10 months of 1937 maritime strikes and lockouts 
involved over 40,000 seamen. There were 451 maritime labor tie- 
ups, affecting the traffic of every United States port. Seamen em- 
ployed on vessels involved lost nearly 1,000,000 man-days of work. 
This figure does not include work lost by longshoremen or by the 
many thousands of men ahd women workers ashore who lost their 
wages while laid off because of maritime labor troubles. 

Regardless of who is at fault, the troubles have been serious. 
Maritime employers have been slow in entering into collective-bar- 
gaining agreements with their employees. The employers attribute 
this fact to the necessity for clear understanding and meeting of 
minds upon numerous details. The employees charge the em- 
ployers with dilatory tactics and bad faith. 

There are decided differences of opinion as to what action should 
be taken to prevent the American merchant marine from encom- 
passing its own ruin. The Maritime Commission, backed by a large 
section of public opinion, as evidenced by editorials, resolutions, 
and communications, believe that the principles of the Railway 
Labor Act, which has been so successful in the railroad and air 
transportation industries, should be made applicable to the mari- 
time industry, without, however, disturbing the legal jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

This proposal was opposed, at least for the present, by the Labor 
Department on the ground that the industry is not yet ripe for such 
a step. It was objected to by many of the representatives of the 
maritime unions, most of whom appeared to be under the erroneous 
impression that the Commission’s suggestion involved compulsory 
arbitration, 

The public has a vital interest in the continuous operation of 
this great public utility. The very existence of our foreign com- 
merce depends upon the uninterrupted operation of our ships. If 
the lack of experience of our maritime unions, or the prevalence 
of interunion conflicts imperils this continuous operation, there is 
all the more reason for now imposing the friendly and mediatory 
intervention of a public commission to assist in the preservation of 
peace while any labor difficulties are ironed out, 

The reasons urged most strongly against intervention at this time 
seem to some of us as the strongest and most convincing argu- 
ments for immediately protecting the public interest by the service 
of a disinterested mediatory council. It is vital to labor and the 
preservation of employment to find a means of preserving the 
merchant marine, which can only happen if the ships operate. 
Voluntary mediation is not a weapon aimed at labor. Rather, it is 
a shield for labor's protection. 

From the beginning of its consideration of the maritime labor 
problem, the Committee on Commerce has had the advice and 
assistance of the chairman and members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Hearings were held jointly by the two 
committees. The Committee on Education and Labor, after 
weeks of study and conferences, worked out the details and 
language of the title as it appears in this bill. 

I wish to emphasize that the success, and probably even the 
existence, of the American merchant marine depends upon a fair 
and effective solution of its labor problems, ere is no more 
important task in relation to the industry than that of evolving 
a permanent policy for its stabilization. A new agency, estab- 
lished on a temporary basis, should have a fair chance of secur- 
ing the confidence of all parties and of arriving at equitable solu- 
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tions of labor differences. It should have the hearty cooperation 
of all concerned. 

There are two other provisions which I consider of the utmost 
importance. They should not be passed over without some discus- 
sion. 

One is section 11 of the bill. 

The Maritime Commission suggests that the down payment to 
be required of the applicant be 25 percent of the price at which 
the ship is sold to him, rather than 25 percent of the domestic 
cost. The construction subsidy which may amount to as much 
as 50 percent of the domestic cost is paid to the shipbuilder, so 
that American shipyard workers and producers of material may be 
employed. It is not reflected in the utility value of the ship 
produced, for that ship is to be used in foreign trade in competi- 
tion with equally vessels built at half the American cost. 

The present down-payment requirement results in a handicap 
to the American shipowner because it is greatly in excess of that 
required when ships are built abroad. In view of the difficulties 
of ship financing, it is far more in the Government's interest to 
require a down payment based on commercial practice, than to 
require a higher one, a payment which, even if possible to meet, 
would seriously deplete working capital. 

Of the present wording of the section, Mr. Kennedy said at the 
hearings: 

“It 18 an impracticable thing as well as making it stiffer than 
you would in any ordinary business. 

“The CHAIRMAN. So you feel that this amendment is important? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think it is very important, and I do not think 
we are going to get any money to get any ships built unless we 
put that in.” 

The balance of this section requires the shipowner to pay the 
Government interest during the period of construction and 
corrects a defect in the present law. 

Another suggestion of utmost importance is found in section 
21 of the bill. This proposed amendment deals with the recap- 
ture of shipowner’s profits and would change the present 5-year 
period for determination of recapture to a 10-year period. The 
history of the shipping industry shows periodical cycles of great 
prosperity and deep depression. These cycles are rarely completed 
within a 5-year period. Inasmuch as the recapture provisions are 
intended only to recover excess profits from companies which are 
continually profitable, it is felt that gains and losses should be 
balanced against each other over a period of at least 10 years. 
Otherwise, profits earned in a prosperous period of a business cycle 
would be recaptured, leaving insufficient reserves for the succeeding 
depression period. Ten years is a term quite likely to cover the 
probable cycle. 

The Maritime Commission does not represent to us, nor do I 
think anyone in the Committee on Commerce believes, that the 
passage of this bill will give sure guaranty of a successful 
merchant marine, or prove a panacea for its ills. What the bill 
will accomplish is to remove or partly remove some of the most 
vicious of the known obstacles to our success in this vital indus- 
try. I urge, as does the Committee on Commerce, that the bill 
pass. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be prtnted in the body of the Recorp 
at this point a resolution passed by the Council of the City 
of New York in opposition to the so-called Pettengill bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reso- 
lution may be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution requesting the Senate of the United States not to act 
favorably upon House bill 1668, Senate bill 1356, known as the 
Pettengill bill, designed to modify section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, relative to common carriers (railroad) 


Whereas the Pettengill bill, H. R. 1668 and S. 1356 is designed 

to modify section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
t railroads to more easily charge a lesser rate for a greater 

distance than for a shorter distance; and 

Whereas this legislation passed the House of Representatives 
last year; and 

Whereas the majority of the members of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce voted favorably on April 27 to report 
the Pettengill bill; and 

Whereas the port of New York owes its supremacy to the fact 
that it has one of the largest natural harbors, through which 
flows the shipping of the world, imports and exports, coastwise, 
intercoastal, and inland waterways commerce; and 

Whereas the Pettengill bill if enacted into law will eliminate 
some 450 steamers engaged in the coastwise and intercoastal 
trades, most of which vast tonnage operates to and from the 

of New York; and 

Whereas this legislation will also eliminate and curtail opera- 
tions of the New York State canal system, which handled last 
year over 5,000,000 tons from the port of New York; and 

Whereas the eliminating of our domestic shipping, if the Petten- 
gill bill is enacted, will have a calamitous effect upon the port 
‘of New York and would seriously cripple and ruin many of the 
industries and facilities that are dependent upon the domestic 


shipping, including marine suppliers, State, municipal, and 
private docks, terminals and warehouses, trucking, marine under- 
writers, banking interests, harbor operations, and so forth; and 

Whereas the city of New York has expended hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the building of docks and terminals and pro- 
viding other facilities to care for its shipping and commerce, 
all of which would be adversely affected by the passage of the 
Pettengill bill; and 

Whereas the Pettengill bill, if enacted, will throw out of em- 
ployment a vast army of men and materially increase the roll 
of the unemployed in the port of New York; and 

Whereas the prosperity and the welfare of the 17,000,000 of 
people living in the city of New York are dependent in great 
part on shipping and commerce, which will be jeopardized by 
the passage of the Pettengill bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of New York views with 
alarm legislation which has for its purpose the killing off of our 
domestic shipping; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the council be instructed to forward 
a certified copy of these resolutions to the clerk of the Senate 
of the United States. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the agricultural appropriation bill 
passed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Did the able Senator from New York 
present some motion about the Pettengill bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. I presented a resolution of the Council 
of the City of New York, to be printed in the Recorp, in 
opposition to the Pettengill bill. 

Mr, ASHURST. Does thé resolution refer to the so-called 
long-and-short-haul relief provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act? 

Mr. COPELAND. It does. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am much pleased to hear that the 
Senator from New York is opposed to the repeal of the long- 
and-short-haul provisions. I understand that the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce has ordered a favorable 
report upon the repeal of the so-called long-and-short-haul 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. In order that 
there may be no misapprehension, and in order that Sena- 
tors may know how to arrange their plans and engagements 
for the summer, we wish to announce, without making any 
threats, that the snow will be flying before the so-called 
Pettengill bill, which proposes to repeal the long-and-short- 
haul provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, is passed. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will be still more pleased 
to know that for once I shall join him in a long-continued 
filibuster, if necessary, because I share his feeling about the 
Pettengill bill; and I shall be with him until the snow flies, 
if necessary. 


POSTALIZATION OF PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I present for submission 
to the Interstate Commerce Committee a resolution which 
relates to the plan to postalize passenger transportation. 
This plan was sponsored for some years by a group headed 
by John A. Hastings, of New York, and has received wide 
attention and considerable support in financial, agricultural, 
and industrial centers throughout the country. 

The postalized plan provides for uniformity of passenger- 
rail rates beyond suburban areas, regardless of the length of 
travel, within each of nine areas to be established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It sets up a proposal for 
Government cooperation during an experimental period of 3 
years. Members of both Houses have expressed interest. It 
is the view of the sponsors that the radically decreased and 
uniform, distanceless passenger fares will stimulate passenger 
rail traffic far beyond any other inducement. The sponsors 
also envision that the value of railroad securities held by 
insurance companies, banks, and trusts will be adequately 


safeguarded. 
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There is pending in the House a bill introduced by Mr. 
LEMKE setting forth the details of this plan. In presenting 
this resolution I ask that there be printed with it, in the 
body of the Recor», letters from Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners Eastman and Porter addressed to me, in which 
they set forth the wisdom of studying the plan. 

Let me say, Mr. President, to be perfectly fair about it, that 
the Association of American Railroads opposes the plan. In 
order that the opposition may be fairly set forth, I ask that 
there be printed also a letter from Mr. A. F. Cleveland, vice 
president of the Association of American Railroads. I ask 
that the resolution and all the papers be referred to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 276) was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


Whereas the continual decline of revenue traffic and loss of 
traffic revenue have brought the railroad industry to an alarming 
and critical financial state, have destroyed its credit, brought se- 
vere loss to its equity holders and creditors, and threatened the 
very existence of the mass transportation facilities provided by 
railroads, which are indispensable to the normal growth, develop- 
ment, and prosperity of the Nation; and 

Whereas the economic reverberations arising out of and flowing 
from the aforesaid conditions have affected and are still affecting 
the entire economic structure of the Nation, interfering with and 
interrupting the free flow of commerce between and among the 
States, and seriously impairing the stability and safety of insur- 
ance companies, banks, and other fiduciary institutions, which are 
the largest creditors of the railroads; and 

Whereas it is essential to the welfare of the people that the rail- 
road industry be immediately relieved by means and methods 
which will encourage greater use of the rail facilities and produce 
greater operating revenues, at the Same time inducing the greater 
production and making possible the cheaper distribution of com- 
modities by and through private enterprise; and 

Whereas the stimulation of railroad traffic and the enjoyment of 
adequate revenues therefrom by sound economic processes will 
obviate the necessity for curtailing the employment of operating 
labor and for reducing its wages, thus avoiding the lamentable 
contraction of its purchasing power; and 

Whereas there has been introduced into and is now pending 
before the House a bill embodying a plan to relieve the existing 
national economic emergency by postalizing transportation rates, 
to provide for the coordination, equalization, and reduction of 
transportation fares and charges, for the purpose of inducing the 
increased use and employment of railroad facilities, and for other 
purposes in connection therewith; and 

Whereas it is vital that the Senate of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, third session, be apprised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the potential administrative practicability and economic 
desirability and soundness of the plan embodied in said H. R. 
9896 and of its possible effects in meeting and solving the purposes 
set forth in its title: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it 
is hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed to initiate and to 
porote with all due diligence a complete, thorough, and exhaus- 

ve survey, study, analysis, and investigation of the plan to postal- 
ize passenger transportation as the same is now or may hereafter 
be embodied in said H. R. 9896 and in any amendments or supple- 
ments thereto, or in any other bill or bills in which the said plan, 
or any similar plan, may be incorporated; that the said Interstate 
Commerce Commission hold and conduct, after due public notice, 
public hearings on the same in the cities of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia; Miami, Fla.; New York City, N. V.; Chicago, 
III.; Kansas City, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Dallas, Tex.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; and in such other cities and towns in 
the United States as in the Judgment of the said Commission may 
be deemed necessary, desirable, or expedient, for the purpose of 

and ascertaining the Judgment and views of citizens of 
the United States on the said bill and to properly equip itself to 
advise the Senate of its recommendations thereon; and be it 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall report 
to the Senate with all convenient speed, but not later than the 
Ist day of February 1939, the results of its survey, study, analysis, 
and investigation, together with a record of all hearings and with 
such legislative proposals which it recommends. 


The letters presented by Mr. CopeLanp were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 6, 1938. 


Hon. RoYAL S. COPELAND, 
Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of May 4, 1938, stating that 

you are preparing for immediate introduction a 


resolution 
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ing this Commission to make a thorough, complete, and ex- 
haustive study of the plan to postalize passenger transportation 
rates on American railroads, sponsored by John A. Hastings, of 
New York. You ask me whether I think this plan is sufficiently 
meritorious to warrant such a study. 

At the time when I occupied the post of Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, I considered the plan proposed by Mr. Hast- 
ings and, at the request of Senator WHEELER, wrote him a letter 
about it. A copy of that letter is enclosed herewith. Since that 
time I understand that Mr. Hastings has made various changes in 
his plan, but I have not had opportunity to go carefully into 
those changes. You will note from the letter to Senator 
WHEELER that I was in considerable doubt in regard to the prac- 
ticability of the plan, in its then form, but thought that it 
merited a thorough study, at the direction of Congress, by this 
Commission. This is still my view. It is certainly a novel plan, 
and perhaps revolutionary would be the better word; and it is not 
at all easy to determine what would be the results, although 
it seems clear that they would be far-reaching in various direc- 
tions. I do feel, however, that a thorough investigation of its 
practicability and desirability would serve a useful purpose. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 4, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR COPELAND: I have your favor of the 4th in- 
stant, suggesting that you are preparing for introduction a reso- 
lution directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
an exhaustive study of the plan to postalize passenger trans- 
portation rates on American railroads, 

I have given some consideration to the proposal and feel as- 
sured that it is worthy of serious study and earnest consideration, 
and have no doubt that, should you introduce such a resolution 
and it be passed, that the Commission will be glad to do all it 
can in the way of an investigation of the matter. 

Yours very truly, 
CLAUDE R. PORTER, 
Commissioner. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
‘TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1938. 
Postalization of passenger transportation. 


Hon. JOHN A. HASTINGS, 
1067 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Hastinas: I have been requested to advise you in be- 
half of the passenger traffic managers and association chairmen 
who met with you this week in this office, which body was specially 
delegated to represent all of the passenger associations and all of 
the railroads members thereof, that they greatly appreciate the 
very clear and concise way in which you explained to them your 
proposals in connection with the rather radical change in the 
system of making passenger fares. 

This special committee fully appreciated that you are not ask- 
ing them to endorse your plan at this time, but that you ig oma 
that the passenger men, through the Association of American — 
roads, should cooperate with you in securing a resolution from 
the present Congress directing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to thoroughly investigate your plan and make a recom- 
mendation to Congress in connection therewith, 

It is their unanimous view that any such action on the 
of the railroads or their association may, at least in some qu . 
give the impression that the railroads were conceding that the 
basis for their fares and the pricing of their passenger transporta- 
tion was within the jurisdiction of the Commission. It is their 
opinion that questions involving a proposal such as your plan con- 
templates constitutes exclusively a matter to be determined by 
management and that if under those circumstances they asked for 
a resolution that the Commission should investigate and report 
on this plan, it would be tantamount to a practical concession 
that they believe such action would be proper and within the juris- 
diction of the Commission. 

We all appreciate the large amount of work that you have done 
in connection with this matter and the earnestness of your belief 
that what you are suggesting would be of benefit to the railroads, 
and we congratulate you upon the amount of time and effort 
that you have expended in developing your thoughts in connec- 
tion with this plan. However, it is not believed that it would be 
of advantage to the railroads or that it would be desirable and, 
therefore, I am compelled, for and on behalf of the committee 
which heard you, to state that the railroads cannot see their way 
clear consistently to support before the Congress the suggestion 
that the subject should be referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commissi 


on for study and report. 
Very truly yours, A. F. CLEVELAND. 


FIVE-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM FOR UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
FISHERIES 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when the Senate con- 
sidered bills on the calendar on Thursday last, the bill (S. 


1938 


2857) to provide for a modified 5-year building program for 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries was passed, but a mo- 
tion to reconsider was entered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kincl. It has been found that one or two omissions 
occur in the text of the bill. I am about to ask unanimous 
consent that several amendments, which are trifling in their 
nature, be agreed to by the Senate, and then that the bill 
remain subject to the motion to reconsider and to be dealt 
with at the proper time. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments may be considered and acted on at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent for the recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the committee amendment 
on page 7, line 10, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 7, line 13, after “$40,000”, I 
move to strike out the period and insert a semicolon and 
“Lyman, Miss., $35,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent for the recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the committee amendment 
on page 8, line 23, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 8, line 24, after the name 
“Karluk”, I move to insert “Lake.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent for the re- 
consideration of the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment on page 13, line 17. was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 13, after line 23, I move to 
insert the following: 

(e) To enable the Bureau of Fisheries to carry out this program, 
there are hereby authorized, in addition to all other amounts 
herein authorized, such appropriations as may be necessary from 
time to time to provide adequate technical, administrative, and 
clerical personnel in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further 
amendment, the bill will remain subject to the motion to 
reconsider. 


The 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move to make the 
maritime bill the unfinished business. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the maritime bill is very 
important. I have not had time to go over it. 

On page 17 of the bill I find a remarkable provision 
which I desire to read: 

Sec. 604. If in the case of any particular foreign-trade route the 
Commission finds, after consultation with the Secretary of State, 
that the subsidy provided for in this title is in any respect inade- 
quate to offset the effect of governmental aid paid to foreign com- 

titors, it may grant such additional subsidy as it determines to 

necessary for that purpose— 

I call especial attention to the words— 

It may grant such additional subsidy as it determines to be 
ni for that p : Provided, That no such additional 
subsidy shall be granted except upon an affirmative vote of four 
of the members of the Commission, 

If that language is approved, it means, as I understand, 
that upon four members of the Commission agreeing to it, 
the whole Treasury is behind the subsidy. I do not think 
any such legislation should be passed. So, the Senator 
having moved to take up the maritime bill, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

LXXXI— 408 
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Mr. COPELAND. It was not my intention to take up the 
bill this afternoon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has made his motion. If 
he asks unanimous consent, I object. If he urges the mo- 
tion, then I wish to have a quorum present when the bill 
is considered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that the bill is already before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. The Senator asked unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill, but I have objected to that; and now the Senator will 
have to move to make it the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is not before the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill is not before the Senate, and if 
we undertake to vote on it, I desire to have a quorum present 
when we do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Tennessee is under a misapprehension, 

It was originally understood that the agricultural appro- 
priation bill should be put over until tomorrow. Then, on 
the advice of my leader, I brought up the maritime bill. We 
had already covered a number of pages, reading the bill for 
committee amendments, when it was found that the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill could be finished. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not know that the maritime bill 
had already been taken up. If that has been done, I have 
no recourse. However, if we are to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the bill this afternoon, we must have a quorum; 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND, Let me say to the Senator once more 
that under the advice and at the request of our leader, I was 
about to move a recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to that course, be- 
cause I desire time to look over the bill. We certainly should 
not proceed with the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no such thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair state to the 
Senator from Tennessee that the amendments have been 
agreed to up to page 24. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. The maritime bill is not at the present time 
the unfinished business is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding that the agricultural 
appropriation bill was temporarily laid aside, the maritime 
bill was taken up, and then the agricultural appropriation 
bill was again taken up on a demand for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. The maritime bill was never the unfinished 
business. Therefore, a motion now is required to make the 
maritime bill the unfinished business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I must suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask the chair to have the roll called. 

Mr. COPELAND. I withdraw the motion which I made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I withdraw my suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair), 
as in executive session, laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States submitting the nom- 
ination of Joseph E. Davies, of the District of Columbia, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Belgium; also Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to Luxemburg, vice 
Hugh S. Gibson, which was referred to the Committee of 
Foreign Relations. 

(For nomination this day received, see the end of Senate 
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RECESS 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if there is no further busi- 
ness to be transacted, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 10, 1938, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received May 9 (legislative day of 
April 20), 1938 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Joseph E. Davies, of the District of Columbia, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Bel- 
gium; also Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Luxemburg, vice 
Hugh S. Gibson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MonpbaAy, May 9, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Michael J. Ryan, assistant pastor of St. Rose of 
Lima Church, Maywood, Calif., offered the following prayer: 


Come, Holy Spirit, to replenish the hearts of Thy faithful 
and enkindle in them the fire of Thy divine love. Send 
forth Thy spirit and they shall be created and Thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth. O God, who by the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost didst instruct the hearts of Thy 
faithful, grant by the same Holy Spirit that we may have 
a right understanding in all things and always rejoice in 
His consolation, through Christ our Lord. 


Our Father, which are in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, in earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us; and 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. Amen. 


Seat of Wisdom, pray for us. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 7, 1938, 
was read and approved. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
10291) making appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, for civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. SNYDER 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. DocKWEILeR, Mr. Terry, Mr. STaRNEs, 
Mr. CoLLINS, Mr. Powers, and Mr. ENGEL. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, April 19 the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] submitted a resolution calling upon 
various Government agencies to submit to Congress immedi- 
ately a statement showing any and all supplies and goods of 
every character purchased within the last 5 years from pro- 
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ducers in any country other than the United States for the 
use of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

No fault should be found with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for offering the resolution as a responsible organization, 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, in convention, adopted 
resolutions charging this had been done. 

A few days following the introduction of this resolution I 
placed in the Recorp letters from the various Government 
agencies, directly or indirectly, connected with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps denying such purchases were made. 

By direction of the Committee on Expenditures I called 
upon the Chicago Live Stock Exchange for advice concerning 
the source of the information that resulted in the adoption of 
the resolution by that organization. This morning I have the 
reply and I ask unanimous consent to place the letter in the 
Recorp for the information of the Members of the House and 
the country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman if those letters will contain the amount 
of farm produce imported into this country and the amount 
of manufactured articles which come into this country in 
competition with American labor, American manufacturers, 
and American farmers? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman well knows that question 
is not involved at all. The question involved is whether or 
not the Government of the United States has purchased food 
from foreign countries for the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
That is the only question at issue. 

Mr. RICH. I am not going to object to anything like that, 
but I think it would be a good thing if you would let the 
people of this country know how much farm products are 
being imported into this country. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Isuggest to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that he put that in the Recorp if he desires it to be 
published. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 

THe CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
‘TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, May 7, 1938. 
Mr. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 


Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In response to your inquiry of May 4 regarding 
Resolution No. 466, am enclosing a copy of a letter forwarded by 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange to Mr. Wheeler McMillen, editor 
of the Country Home magazine. 

Am also enclosing a copy of his response and our letter seeking 
further information. 

This correspondence is self-explanatory, and it would seem en- 
tirely proper for you to have this matter handled for early conclu- 
sion with the Country Home magazine, and we will greatly appre- 
ciate advice as to the result of your contacts with them, 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. PARK. 


APRIL 21, 1938. 
Mr. WHEELER 


McMILLEN, 
Editorial Director, the Country Home Magazine, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: The editorial page of the April 19, 1938, Country Home 
states that— 

“One of our friends was particularly interested lately in a certain 
cargo that had just been unloaded at the harbor of New York 
City—piles of cases each labeled ‘Packed Especially for C. C. C. 
Camps, Ogden, Utah.’ Inside the cases was beef; the place of origin 
was Argentina.” 

1 a es a copy of a news item in the Chicago Tribune of 

p 5 

It seems as though there is some doubt as to whether there has 
been any imported meat purchased by the Government for their 
C. C. C. camps or any other agency or activities of the Government. 

If you will be so good as to advise details, giving, if.possible, the 
mame of the person in question, the date, the name of the steamer, 
and, if possible, the quantity, and any other information that 
would be helpful by collect, or, if more convenient, by 
air mail, your kindness will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
H. R. Pare. 


1938 


OMAHA, NEBR., April 24, 1937. 
Mr. H. R. Parr, 


Trafic Manager, Chicago Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Mr. Park: Since the publication of the editorial quoted in 
yours of April 21 flat denials have been issued from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the War Department. In the face of 
these denials I have no alternative for the time being than to 
stand corrected. 

However, I have checked back with my original informant, who 
stands pat on his assertions. Other correspondence indicates that 
the beef has been seen in C. C. C. camps. Naturally I am investi- 
gating the matter from all angles and shall be glad to place in 
your hands any information which may come to me. 

Frankly, I hope it may be developed that the denials are ac- 
curate, for certainly we have been importing ample quantities of 
meat without additional quantities coming in for Government use. 


Very cordially yours, 
WHEELER McMILLEN, 


APRIL 27, 1938. 
Mr. WHEELER McMILLEN, 
Editorial Director, the Country Home Magazine, 
Care Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 

My Dear Ma. McMrtten: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of April 24 responding to mine of April 21 regarding Govern- 
ment purchases of im meats. 

In my letter to you of April 21 I asked you to be so good as to 
advise the name of the person giving you the information, also 
the date, name of the steamer, and, if possible, the quantity, etc. 
The pier number in New York also would be helpful. 

We have started a great deal of agitation in Washington and 
elsewhere, and this action on our part was made in good faith, 
relying upon the authenticity of the information contained in 
your highly valued paper. 

In view of this we trust you will furnish us very promptly the 
desired information greatly obliging. 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. PARK. 


WARNING ALL FARMERS!—-WATCH OUT FOR THE STAND-PAT PROPA= 
GANDISTS—DON’T LET THEM FOOL YOU! MAKE THEM STICK TO 
THE FACTS 
Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to address the House very briefly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, at the beginning of this 
speech, it is only fair that I should pay a deserved tribute 
to the many statesman-minded Republicans who have dem- 
onstrated that they have the character and the courage to 
put the welfare of the country above political partisanism 
and come out wholeheartedly in loyal support of our for- 
eign trade agreements program about which propagandists 
and partisan enemies of this administration are spreading 
so much malicious and false propaganda. 

OUTSTANDING REPUBLICANS SUPPORTING OUR PROGRAM 

It is gratifying to know that so many of the outstanding 
Republican leaders of the country are today among the 
strongest advocates of our foreign trade agreements pro- 
gram begun in the spring of 1934 and which is now operating 
so successfully to the benefit of our farmers. 

Honorable Henry L, Stimson, formerly Republican Secre- 
tary of State in the Hoover administration, in addition to 
approving the objectives of the Roosevelt administration’s 
foreign trade agreements program, endorsed the measure 
itself and urged that it be enacted into law. 

A distinguished Republican Senator, one of the most 
prominent and influential among the Republican leaders 
of our time, has made a strong appeal for Republican sup- 
port of this administration’s foreign trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

APPROVED BY REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR VICE PRESIDENT 

You are familiar with the strong arguments in favor of 
our foreign trade agreements made by the Honorable Frank 
Knox, Republican candidate for Vice President. Mr. Knox 
in his eloquent appeal to his fellow Republicans to put com- 
mon sense and patriotism above partisanism in considering 
the many advantages of the Roosevelt administration’s for- 
eign-trade agreements has won national recognition for his 
courageous and statesmanlike leadership in behalf of this 
constructive program, 
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DO NOT LET THE CRITICS FOOL YOU, MR. FARMER 

It is perhaps well to remind ourselves of the state of af- 
fairs that gave birth to this program which now is being so 
grossly misrepresented by self-appointed critics and by hope- 
lessly reactionary politicians who find themselves slipping 
and out of step with their better-informed party leaders. 

Do you remember how the economic depression had set- 
tled over the world like a blight in and following 1929 and 
do you remember how commodity prices the world over had 
slumped? 

The buying power of important nations had dwindled 
sharply. 

Each country was making frantic efforts to maintain its 
home market for its own producers. 


HIGH HURDLES BLOCKED COMMERCE 

The upshot was that a barricade of tariffs and trade restric- 
tions of all kinds was raised throughout the world. 

International commerce encountered hurdles which all but 
stopped it. 

In terms of volume, world trade in 1933 had been reduced to 
about 70 percent of its 1929 level. 

In terms of value, however, it amounted to but 35 percent 
of its 1929 level. The value of our own foreign trade de- 
clined from 9.5 billion dollars in 1929 to 2.3 billion in 1933, a 
decline of approximately three-fourths. 

TANGLE OF TRADE BARRIERS 

In previous great depressions the volume of international 
trade had not fallen off in such fashion as this, because when 
prices fall ordinarily the volume of trade is stepped up some- 
what to take up the slack. 

In the 1929-33 crisis, however, the tangle of trade barriers 
which had been erected across the channels of commerce actu- 
ally had throttled no small part of the physical movement 
of commodities. 

WORLD WENT TARIFF MAD 

Our own Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930 had been one 
of the contributions to this structure of high world tariffs. 

It was conceived as a barrier behind which our producers 
might enjoy more exclusively the American market, and it 
certainly did have the effect of helping to dry up the flow 
of foreign imports which, in the last analysis, represents 
the chief means of payment by which we can maintain an 
export trade. 

The world went tariff mad, and we played our part in the 
drama quite efficiently. 

A TWO-WAY BUSINESS 

When the stagnation and depression, with resulting unem- 
ployment bore home its full force in this country, it was 
realized that something had to be done about this matter 
of trade barriers. 

Trade is a two-way business. 

In the long run, we cannot sell goods to the world unless 
we buy something from the world. 

It was realized that the lost foreign markets for certain 
of our farm products, notably wheat, cotton, pork products, 
tobacco, and fruit, accounted for a part of the very serious 
situation existing in respect to those products. 

If a step could be taken cutting directly through the arti- 
ficial barriers that had commerce stalled, it would conceivably 
have a most beneficial effect for producers of certain of these 
great staples. 

AGREEMENTS WITH MANY COUNTRIES 


It was in this general set of circumstances that the trade- 
agreements program was conceived and begun. 

It was a genuinely heroic attempt to meet an emergency 
situation with a forthright, but carefully executed, plan. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the accomplishment of 
these agreements with many of our important customers has 
been an economic and political achievement of the first rank. 

It has been carried through down to date without inter- 
national friction and with credit to this country in every 
instance. 
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Up to this time these agreements have been negotiated with 
17 countries which account for nearly 40 percent of our total 
foreign trade. 

It is said now by some of our critics that the trade agree- 
ments have been harmful to agriculture. 

It is said that they have brought in a lot of imports which 
compete with the products of American farmers. Now what 
are the facts? 

WHAT THE FACTS SHOW 

The fact is that the situation since 1933 has included just 
enough unusual circumstances that it is easy to make a 
superficial criticism of this kind. It is unfair for these critics 
to deceive and mislead the farmers. 

It is indeed much easier to do that however, than it is 
actually to get down to the events themselves and examine 
the facts as they exist. 

The facts really are very simple and very easily explained, 
but they can be twisted and misrepresented by selfish poli- 
ticians so as to make a plausible criticism of the trade 


program. 

It is true that we have had some increase in imports since 
1934, 

We have heard speeches on this subject in Congress and 
seen tables presented showing the imports of agricultural and 
other products during recent years. 

TWO MAIN CAUSES OF INCREASE 

To say that the increase of these imports has been due, or 
even largely due, to the trade agreements is to misstate the 
facts completely. 

It has been due very largely to other causes. 

The other causes are primarily two: First, the great 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 which made serious shortages 
in essential food and feedstuffs, and, second, the general im- 
provement in economic conditions and in commodity prices 
and consumption in this country which naturally attracted 
more imports irrespective of the tariff situation. 

It was these circumstances which brought a larger volume 
of certain foreign products into the country. 

It was not the trade concessions, nor was it the production- 
control program of the A. A. A. 

DROUGHTS CAUSED LOW PRODUCTION 

In the 1934 and 1936 seasons, we had two of the worst 
droughts ever experienced in the United States. 

The result was exceedingly low production of most of our 
grains, meats, and dairy products during those 2 years. 

Supplies were short during the ensuing marketing seasons. 

That fact, of course, raised prices of these things and made 
our market unusually attractive to foreigners who had sup- 
plies of these products to sell. 

IMPORTS COMPARATIVELY SMALL 

The imports in every case amounted to a comparatively 
small proportion of the shortage. 

What they did do, however, was to prevent famine 
conditions. 

In some cases, as, for example, fodder, and feedstuffs, such 
quantities as came into the country certainly were a boon 
to consumers no less than to farmers, for it is items such 
as these that kept the foundation herds and reservoirs of 
our national meat supply from being completely devastated. 

UNFORESEEN CONDITIONS 

When you are sizing up the significance of these imports, 
you must remember that the farmer did plant ample acreages 
to every one of the crops that were so hard hit later by the 
drought. 

It was this unforeseen and unpreventable weather condi- 
tion that brought low yields; it was not a restriction of 


acreage by man; it was a restriction of production by nature. 

Had there been a complete embargo on foreign shipments 
during the subsequent marketing seasons, the farmers of the 
United States could not and would not have raised a single 
additional crop. 
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Moreover, although the imports in 1937 seem to sound like 
large figures, when we roll them out in proper style, the fact 
is that they formed only a very small percentage of our 
domestic production of most of the crops in question. 

The relation of the so-called high 1937 imports to 1937 
production for some of the leading items is as follows: 


Commodity with percentage 1937 imports of 1937 production 


LO ys sae ap en oy a E RAIS Ae alee EE IU SN an 3.3 
Wheat (42 cents and 10 percent ad valorem) 1.0 
Barley malt 


Includes live animals, beef and veal, pork, and lamb and mutton, 

2 1936 figures. Computed on shell-egg basis. 

This table is computed from official data on imports and 
production. 

In view of those small percentages, any impartial observer 
will conclude that, even had imports been wholly prohibited, 
prices hardly would have been higher than they were and 
farmers would have received no additional income. 

THE TRUE EXPLANATION 

There are some items which we regularly import in large 
quantities and which were less seriously affected by the 
droughts than were grains and dairy products. 

Among these are wool, hides, and skins, 

Imports of those things had fallen to a low level in 1932 
because the business of the country was at a low ebb and 
we were using only small quantities of such raw materials. 

As business and demand improved in subsequent years, 
the imports of these items rose. 

That is the actual and true explanation of such increased 
imports between 1932 and 1937. 

One who is really interested in the truth back of these in- 
creased imports should give proper weight to the fact that 
industrial activity in the United States rose from an index 
of 64 to 110 during those years. 

COMPARE LAST YEAR WITH 1929 


Actually it is unfair to use 1932 as a basis for comparison. 
Our imports of almost all products, whether or not agricul- 
tural, were then at the lowest point in recent years, and that, 
as I have said, was due to the low prices and purchasing 
power existing at that time. 

In many respects it would be more reasonable to compare 
last year’s imports with those in 1929. 

I have here a table making this comparison. 

Upon looking at that table, one notes that in a number 
of cases our imports were higher in 1929 than they were 
last year (1937). 

That is true of such items as cottonseed oilcake and meal, 
Soybean oilcake and meal, meat products, egg products, and 
dried milk. 

It is only in the case of those commodities that were most 
severely cut by the droughts that there was a large increase 
in imports between the two years. 

I have mentioned that the A. A. A. program also has been 
blamed for this rise in imports. 

We have seen tables of import commodities in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD along with the assertion that the produc- 
tion-control program was partly responsible. 

ONLY 7 OUT OF 23 AFFECTED 


The fact is that in these tables of commodities so cited, 
the production-control program did not cover most of them. 

Of 23 items which have been cited in this manner in 
criticism in the House, only 7 could possibly have been 
affected by the A. A. A. program—namely, corn, wheat, hogs, 
fresh pork, hams and bacon, cottonseed cake and meal, and 
rye. 

Even in the case of these commodities (with the exception 
of cottonseed cake and meal), production was cut so sharply 
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by the droughts that any effect of the adjustment programs 
certainly was negligible. 
THE CORN CROP 

For example, the corn crop of 1936, marketed largely dur- 
ing the following year, amounted to only 1,507 million bushels, 
or 41 percent less than the 5-year average, 1928-32. 

Figures for the exact number of acres removed from pro- 
duction during that year under the A, A. A, program are 
not available separately for corn. 

The number of acres actually planted, however, was about 
11 million less during 1936 than for the record post-war year 
1932. 

Even if it be assumed that, in the absence of an adjustment 
program, another record acreage would have been planted, 
production for 1936 would have reached only 1,672 million 
bushels. 

It still would have been 35 percent below the 5-year average 
and large imports still would have been necessary. 

I may add the final statement respecting these 23 import 
items that it is very hard to see how the reciprocal trade 
agreements program could have affected them, because the 
tariff has not been lowered except on two or three items, in- 
cluding cattle, but even in the case of cattle the duty reduc- 
tions apply to only a limited number of head. 

CROP SHORTAGE TO BLAME 


If one wants further evidence that these abnormally large 
farm imports of recent years have been due chiefly to the 
droughts of 1934 and 1936, he will find it in the fact that 
in recent months, as the better crops of 1937 have come to 
market, imports have returned to normal proportions. 

You can take the entire list of farm products imported, at 
which so much criticism has been leveled, and you will find 
that, with the exception of some of the meat products, im- 
ports have run less this year than last. 

As nature has come back to more normal dealings with 
us, our purchases made from foreigners have dwindled to a 
more normal level. 

It was not trade agreements that put these import figures 
up, and it is not trade agreements that is putting them down 
this year, 

It was drought shortage that put them up, and it is the 
plentiful supplies of a better season that are allowing them 
to come down. 

If one is really interested in our foreign trade in farm 
products, one should notice the recent trend of exports as 
well as imports. 

I do not hear our critics saying anything about exports, 
and yet the fact is that in recent months we have been selling 
distinctly more farm products to foreigners, at the same time 
that we are buying less from them. 

GREAT GAIN FOR FARMERS 


The indexes of the quantity of agricultural exports from 
the United States for the first 8 months of the current 
fiscal year are considerably higher for all groups, except 
fruits, than they were for the like period of the preceding 
year. 

The increase is particularly striking in the case of grains. 

The Department of Agriculture export index shows the 
following percentage increase for the various groups during 
8 months of the current fiscal year over the same period 
a year ago. 

This table shows you how our trade agreements make 
money for farmers: 

Percentage gain for our farmers 
All commodities. ...20.. 6-556 cnn ln n AIEEE SEAN L Ts EF BE I FED 32 


All commodities, except cotton. 
Cotton fiber, including linters. 


Unmanufactured tobacco... 13 
Dag yh EMR Set Ce WG DS SRR SS Pe SA St ELR 1 
Wheat and wheat flour —— „„ 363 
Other grains and grain products 505 


Outoa: fey TERS ey SR SN AICS AN SIS 17 
Lard. 
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Exports of meat products, as well as grains, have shown a 
substantial gain. 

Although lard export shows an 81-percent increase and 
cured pork 17 percent, even these percentages are not to be 
considered a full measure of the recovery of these items from 
the effect of the droughts. 

They are merely preliminary increases due chiefly to reduc- 
tion of stocks in anticipation of the larger supplies likely as 
a result of the large harvest of feed crops in 1937. 

EXPORTS GAINING EVERY MONTH 

The drought-affected commodities go right on gaining in 
export sales each month. 

The February index of wheat exports, including flour 
(latest month available), was 20 percent higher than in 
January and it was more than six times as high as during 
February 1937. 

The index for other grains and grain products was 20 per- 
cent higher than in January and 10 times as high as a year 
earlier. 

Now if one wants to blame the trade agreements for the 
rise in imports, why should he not give credit to the trade- 
agreements program now when imports are falling and 
exports are rising? This means more money for our farmers, 

It would be just as easy for me in this speech to make a 
plausible argument about the marvelous effects of this pro- 
gram in expanding our export market as it is for critics to 
lambast and misrepresent the program for bringing in more 
imports, as so many of them are doing. Evidently they think 
they can keep on fooling the farmers indefinitely. 

WHY NOT STICK TO THE TRUTH? 

But what we are interested in here is adherence to the 
facts. Farmers want the facts, and they have a right to 
demand the facts, 

The fact is that the trade-agreements program played no 
appreciable. part in the rise of imports nor, so far, has it 
Played any very great part in expanding exports. 

The droughts and economic conditions of the markets 
have been the major causes on both sides. 

Now that we have better supplies of our own of these farm 
products, we are not having to buy so much from foreigners 
and, on the other hand, we have more to sell them, 

Let us keep the record straight on this point. 

PROSPERITY AHEAD 

As for the future, we have every reason to believe that the 
stage is now set for real benefits from the trade-agreements 
program. 

If the unprecedented droughts of 1934 and 1936 had not 
upset the whole picture of agricultural production in this 
country we would have seen the machinery functioning be- 
fore this. 

Now that we are getting back to normal, there is every 
reason to expect that the way is paved for a resumption of 
commerce with our neighbors along these various lines on a 
scale such as we have not seen since the great depression 
struck in 1929. 

With the agreements already negotiated, it seems that 
the barricade of tariffs that has throttled our trade will at 
last be reduced and our farmers will be able once more to 
find some portion of that foreign market which has meant 
so much to them in former years. 

DO NOT LET THE PROPAGANDISTS CONFUSE YOU 

Do not let the partisan politicians mislead you. 

Do not let the knockers and critics prejudice you. 

Do not let the apostles of despair and the gloom-shooters 
befuddle you. 

Make them stick to the facts. Make them tell you the 
truth. 

If you are a Republican remember that outstanding and 
truly great leaders in the Republican Party are among the 
most enthusiastic, outspoken, and loyal supporters of the 
Roosevelt administration’s trade-agreements program which 
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is designed to help bring permanent prosperity to America. 
Again, I repeat, “Don’t let the critics fool you—make them 
stick to the facts.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an address which I delivered at 
a banquet held at the Twenty-fifth Biennial Interstate Con- 
vention of the Sons of Norway on Saturday, May 7, 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record and to include therein 
a very short editorial from the Dallas Journal on the same 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp at this 
point with reference to a bill I have today introduced 
authorizing operating subsidy contracts for a limited num- 
ber of vessels engaged in the intercoastal commerce of the 
United States—the number of such vessels to be subsidized, 
their types, size, and speed, and the amount of the subsidy, 
under the provisions of the bill, must be approved by the 
President, the Maritime Commission, and the Secretary of 
the Navy. My statement also contains a letter from Admiral 
R. E. Ingersoll, Chief of the War Plans Division, United 
States Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
authorizing operating subsidy contracts for a limited number 
of vessels engaged in the intercoastal commerce of the United 
States—the number of such vessels to be subsidized, their 
type, size, and speed, and the amount of the subsidy, under the 
provisions of this bill, must be approved by the President, the 
Maritime Commission, and the Secretary of the Navy. 

This is strictly a national naval defense measure based on 
the following communication addressed to me by Admiral 
R. E. Ingersoll, Chief of the War Plans Division, United 
States Navy: 

Confirming the testimony which I gave before the House Com- 
mittee on February 4 and my further telephone conversation with 
<r this morning, the number of fast passenger ships we should like 

use on very short notice in the event of an emergency is about 
16, such vessels to be employed as hospital ships, transports, etc., 
with little or no conversion. 

If such vessels were employed in foreign trade to the Orient, Aus- 
tralia, South America, or in the Atlantic, the indications are that 
only 40 percent of the vessels would be available on short notice at 
Pacific coast ports. Therefore, in order to have about 16 vessels 
available at Pacific coast ports there should be a minimum of about 
40 vessels of this class in our merchant marine. I referred to this 
feature when I stated before the committee that it would be prudent 
policy to build about 50 vessels of this class. 

After careful and mature consideration the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries included a provision similar, 
but much broader in scope, section 30 in H. R. 10315, a bill 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further promote 
the merchant marine policy therein declared, and for other 
purposes. When this bill was under consideration by the 
House recently section 30 was stricken from the bill, due 
largely, I believe, to an eleventh-hour barrage which was laid 
down against it by selfish sectional groups consisting of rail- 
road and other interests in the Mississippi Valley. Section 30 
of the maritime bill did not require the approval of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Navy, and it did not contain 
the other limitations provided for in the bill which I have 
just introduced. 

It has been stated that this bill, which is limited strictly to 
national defense, will meet with opposition from the same 
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selfish sectional interests which were responsible for the 
elimination of section 30. 

Mr. Speaker, Japan has practically captured all of the 
passenger and freight traffic between the Pacific coast and 
that country. Japan’s ships have been built as naval auxil- 
jaries under the plans of Japanese naval authorities. As a 
result, she has eliminated practically all of our fast merchant 
vessels from the Pacific trade. Misled sectional interests of 
the Mississippi Valley who have for years been laboring 
under what seems to be an obsession with reference to our 
intercoastal trade is gradually succeeding in driving fast 
American-flag ships out of the intercoastal trade, leaving in 
that trade a class of ships that could not accompany our 
naval fleet across Chesapeake or San Francisco Bay, let 
alone the Pacific Ocean or any other ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, the opposition of the interests referred to, 
and with the cooperation of the Maritime Commission, have 
forced the withdrawal of the fast 19- or 20-knot Grace Line 
ships, consisting of the Santa Paula, Santa Elena, Santa 
Rosa, Antiqua, Chiriqui, and the Talamanca, and the Panama 
Pacific Line 18-knot ships, including the California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia, from the intercoastal trade. The Pan- 
ama Pacific ships, the last to leave the intercoastal service, 
are today lying at anchor deteriorating in New York harbor. 
Those who are responsible for the withdrawal of these vessels 
which could be used as excellent. auxiliaries for the Navy 
from intercoastal traffic have predicated their fight upon the 
assumption that the cargoes carried on these ships would be 
added to the business of the railroads. No greater mistake 
cculd be made, as this will not add one carload of freight to 
railroad traffic. It simply transfers the cargo from the fast 
fieet to the slow-moving freight ships of a type and class 
which I have already stated would be of absolutely no service 
to the Government as auxiliary naval ships. It should be 
remembered that the Middle West interests who deny a lim- 
ited subsidy to a limited number of fast ships of the type 
recommended by Admiral Ingersoll, have succeeded in raid- 
ing the United States Treasury for a subsidy of millions of 
dollars for barges on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 
That the position taken by these Mississippi Valley railroad 
interests and those other interests which approved their 
position in that section is a narrow sectional view is evi- 
denced by the fact that others having a similar but national 
interest in our railroads are not in accord with their view- 
point on this question. The president of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., Mr. McDonald, taking a broad, national, 
and patriotic view, has publicly waived any objectién to such 
a subsidy for the class, type, and number of vessels provided 
for in my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, during the more than 13 years that I have 
been a Member of the House of Representatives I have rep- 
resented a strictly urban population, entirely confined within 
the city limits of San Francisco. During this entire time I 
have, as the Recorp will show, consistently supported all 
farm legislation, because I have recognized the national sig- 
nificance and importance of this legislation. My vote will 
compare favorably with that of any Member of Congress rep- 
resenting the farm areas of the great Mississippi Valley. 
But I also recognize the necessity for an adequate Navy and 
naval auxiliaries to provide national naval defense. As Con- 
gressman CuLkin pointed out in connection with section 30 
of the maritime bill, when it was under consideration, noth- 
ing will be taken from the Treasury by the passage of legis- 
lation as provided in this measure. The removal of these 
vessels from our intercoastal traffic stops the payment of 
Panama Canal tolls amounting to $26,000 for each round 
trip. I sincerely hope the day will never come when it will 
be too late for this misled sectional group to regret their 
error in thus denying to the west coast of the United States 
the adequate national defense to which it is entitled. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein certain excerpts from party platforms and 
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statements of ex-Presidents of the United States on the 
question of Government reorganization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, together with 
certain tables relating to the importation of farm commod- 
ities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram for today I may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the Treasury statement of May 4, 
showing we are $1,267,512,721.93 in the red. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact the President promised in 1934 and 1935 that the 
Budget would be balanced. I also want to ask some of you 
on that side of the House where are you going to get the 
money to balance the Budget? All you think of is spend, 
spend, spend. Remember the day of reckoning is coming and 
coming fast. You are responsible for this situation—will 
you be men enough to meet it in a sound, sensible, busi- 
ness way? Oh, I do hope you will get some business into 
Government and forget politics. It is too serious to trifle 
longer. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

District OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PALMISANO]. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE ACT 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 10066) to amend the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the statement may be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, is this the bill dealing with taxicab liability? 

Mr. PALMISANO. No; this is the conference report on 
the District of Columbia tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10066) 
to amend the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert the 


following: 


“(h) The provisions of this section shall become effective at 
12:01 ante meridian on the day immediately following the date 
of approval of this Act. 

“Src. 6. (a) Title VI of such Act is amended to read as follows: 


“ “TITLE VI—TAX ON PRIVILEGE OF DOING BUSINESS 


“ ‘Sec. 1. Where used in this title 

„a) The term person“ includes any individual, firm, copart- 
nership, joint adventure, association, corporation (domestic or 
foreign), trust, estate, receiver, or any other group or combination, 
acting as a unit; and all bus lines, truck lines, radio communi- 
cation lines or networks, telegraph lines, telephone lines, or any 
instrumentality of commerce, but shall not include railroads, 
railroad express companies, steamship companies, and air trans- 
portation lines. 

„„ b) The term “District” means the District of Columbia. 

„e) The term “taxpayer” means any person liable for any tax 
hereunder. 

nd) The term “Commissioners” means the Commissioners of the 
District or their duly authorized representative or representatives. 

“*(e) The term “business” shall include the carrying on or exer- 
cising for gain or economic benefit, either direct or indirect, any 
trade, business, profession, vocation, or commercial activity includ- 
ing rental of real estate and rental of real and personal property, 
in any commerce whatsoever in the District, in or on privately 
owned property and in or on property owned by the United States 
Government, or by the District, not including, however, labor or 
services rendered by any individual as an employee for wages, 
salary, or commission. 

The term “business” shall not include the usual activities of 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, trade associations or unions, 
or other associations performing the services usually performed by 
trade associations and unions, community chest funds or founda- 
tions, corporations, organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, or clubs or fraternal 
organizations operated exclusively for social, literary, educational, 
or fraternal purposes, where no part of the net earnings or income 
or receipts from such units, groups, or associations inures to any 
private shareholder or individual, and no substantial part of the 
activities of which is carried on for propaganda or attempting to 
influence legislation: Provided, however, That if any su units, 
groups, or associations shall engage in activities other than the 
activities in which such units, groups, or associations usually engage, 
such activities shall be included in the term “business”: Provided 
further, That activities conducted for gain or profit by any educa- 
tional institution, hospital, or any other institution mentioned in 
this subparagraph, are included in the term “business”. 

“*(f) The term “gross receipts” means the gross receipts received 
from any business in the District, including cash, credits, and prop- 
erty of any kind or nature, without any deduction therefrom on 
account of the cost of the property sold, the cost of materials, labor, 
or services, or other costs, interest or discount paid, or any expense 
whatsoever: Provided, That any credits included by a taxpayer in a 
prior return of gross receipts which shall not have been collected 
during the period since the filing of the return in which the credit 
was included may be deducted from the gross receipts covered by 
the subsequent return: Provided, however, That if such credit shall 
be collected during a succeeding taxable period, such item shall be 
included in the return of gross receipts for such succeeding taxable 
period: Provided further, That the term “gross receipts” when used 
in connection with or in respect to financial transactions involving 
the sale of notes, stocks, bonds, and other securities, or the loan, 
collection, or advance of money, or the discounting of notes, bills, 
or other evidences of debt, shall be deemed to mean the gross in- 
terest, discount or commission, or other gross income earned by 
means of or resulting from said financial transactions: Provided 
further, That in connection with commission merchants, attorneys 
or other agents, the term “gross receipts” shall be deemed to mean 
the gross amount of such commissions or gross fees received by 
them, and as to stock and bond brokers, the term “gross receipts” 
shall be deemed to mean gross amount of commission or gross fees 
received, the gross trading profit on securities bought and sold, and 
the gross interest income on marginal accounts from business done 
or arising in the District: Provided further, That with respect to 
contractors the term “gross receipts” shall mean their total receipts, 
less money paid by them to subcontractors for work and labor per- 
formed and material furnished by such subcontractors in connec- 
tion with such work and labor. 

“"(g) The term “fiscal year” means the year beginning on the 
ist day of July and ending on the 30th day of June following: 

ch) The term “original license” shall mean the first license 
issued to any person for any single place of business and the term 
“renewal license” shall mean any subsequent license issued to 
the same person for the same place of business. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. (a) No person shall engage in or carry on any business 
in the District without having a license required by this title so 
to do from the Commissioners, except that no license shall be 
required of any person selling newspapers, magazines, and period- 
icals, whose sales are not made from a fixed location and which 
sales do not exceed the annual sum of $2,000. 

“*(b) All licenses issued under this title shall be in effect for 
the duration of the fiscal year in which issued, unless revoked as 
herein provided, and shall expire at midnight of the 30th day of 
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June of each year. No license may be transferred to any other 


person, 

e) All licenses granted under this title must be conspicu- 
ously posted on the of the licensee and said license shall 
be accessible at all times for inspection by the police or other 
jon. Licensees having 


ec) Licenses shall be good only for the location “designated 
except in the case of licenses issued hereunder for busi- 
nesses which in their nature are carried on at large and not at a 


be in such form as the Commissioners shall determine and shall 
be furnished without charge by the Commissioners upon request. 
No employee or agent of a person not having an office or place of 
business within the District shall engage in or carry on any busi- 
ness in the District for or on behalf of such person unless such 
person shall have first obtaimed a license as provided by this 


title. ° 

„H) The Commissioners may, after hearing, revoke any license 
issued hereunder for failure of the licensee to file a return or 
corrected return within the time required by this title as originally 
enacted or amended or to pay any installment of tax when due 
thereunder. 

“*(g) Licenses shall be renewed for the ensuing fiscal year upon 
application as provided in section 3 of this title: Provided, That 
no license shall be renewed if the taxpayer has failed or refused 
to pay any tax or installment thereof or penalties thereon imposed 
by this title as originally enacted or as amended: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Commissioners in their discretion for cause shown 
may, on such terms and conditions as they may determine or pre- 
scribe, waive the provisions of this paragraph. 

“Sec, 3. (a) Applications for license shall be upon a form pre- 
scribed and furnished by the Commissioners, and each application 
shall be accompanied by a fee of $10: Provided, That no fee for 
the renewal of any license previously issued shall be required of 
any person if he shall certify under oath (1) that his gross re- 
ceipts during the year immediately preceding his application, if he 
was engaged in business during all of such period of time, or (2) 
that his gross receipts as computed in section 5 of this title, if he 
was engaged in business for than one year immediately pre- 
ceding his application; were not more than $2,000. Application 
for an original license may be made at any time. Application for 
a renewal license shall be made during the month of May imme- 
diately preceding the fiscal year for which it is desired that the 
license be renewed: Provided, That where an original license is 
issued to any person after the lst day of May of any year, appli- 
cation for a renewal of such license for the, ensuing fiscal year 
may be made at any time prior to the expiration of the fiscal year 
in which such original license was issued. 

) In the event of the failure of a licensee to apply for re- 
newal of a license or licenses within the time prescribed herein, 
such licensee shall be required to pay for the renewal of each 
license the sum of $5 in addition to the fees prescribed herein, 
and the license fee in no event shall be less than $5 for each such 
renewal license. 

“ ‘Smo. 4. (a) Every person subject to the provisions of this title, 
whose annual gross receipts during the calendar year 
exceed $2,000, shall, during the month of July of each year, fur- 
mish to the assessor, on a form prescribed by the Commissioners, 
a statement under oath showing the gross receipts of the tax- 
payer during the preceding calendar year, which return shall con- 
tain such other information as the Commissioners may deem 
necessary for the proper administration of this title. The burden 
of proof shall be upon the claiming exemption from the 
requirement of filing a return to show that his gross annual 
receipts are not in excess of $2,000. 

) The Commissioners, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correctness of any return filed hereunder, or for the purpose of 
making a return where none has been made, are authorized to ex- 
amine any books, papers, records, or memoranda of any person 
bearing upon the matters required to be included in the return 
and may summon any person to appear and produce books, 
records, papers, or memoranda upon the matters required 
to be included in the return, and to give testimony or answer 
interrogatories under oath respecting the same, and the Commis- 
sioners shall have power to administer oaths to such person or 
poroa Such summons may be served by any member of the 

etropolitan Police Department, If any person having been per- 
sonally summoned shall neglect or refuse to obey the summons 
issued as herein provided, then, and in that event, the Commis- 
sioners may re that fact to the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, or one of the justices thereof, 
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and said court or any justice thereof hereby is empowered to com- 
pel obedience to such summons to the same extent as witnesses 
may be compelled to obey the subpenas of that court. 

te) The Commissioners are authorized and empowered to 
extend for cause shown the time for filing a return for a period 
not exceeding 30 days. 

“Sec. 5. (a) For the privilege of engaging in business in the 
District during any fiscal year after June 30, 1938, each person so 
engaged shall pay to the Collector of Taxes a tax measured upon 
gross receipts in excess of $2,000 derived from such business for the 
calendar year immediately preceding, as follows: 

1. That with respect to dealers in goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, where the spread or difference between the cost of goods sold 
and the sale price does not exceed 3 per centum of the cost of the 
goods sold, one-tenth of 1 per centum of such dealers’ gross receipts; 
where such spread or difference exceeds 3 but does not exceed 6 
per centum, two-tenths of 1 per centum of such dealers’ gross 
receipts; and where such spread or difference exceeds 6 per centum 
but does not exceed 9 per centum, three-tenths of 1 per centum 
of such dealers’ gross receipts; and where such spread or difference 
exceeds 9 per centum, four-tenths of 1 per centum of such dealers’ 
gross receipts. The cost of such goods, wares, and merchandise 
sold shall be determined after considering the inventories both at 
the beginning and at the end of the period covered by the return 
and purchases made during such period, and such inventories shall 
be valued at cost or market, whichever is lower, and shall be in 
agreement with the inventories as reflected by the books of such 
dealers. The cost of goods, wares, and merchandise shall be the 
actual purchase price, including the prevailing freight rate to the 
dealer’s place of business in the District. The burden of proving 
under which classification the taxpayer shall be taxed shall be upon 
the taxpayer, and, unless the taxpayer shall by proof satisf 
to the assessor show to the contrary, the spread or difference 
between the cost of goods, wares, and merchandise sold by the 
taxpayer and the selling price of such goods, wares, and merchandise 
shall be presumed to be in excess of 9 per centum of the cost of the 
goods, wares, and merchandise sold, and the taxpayer shall be taxed 
accordingly. 

2. All persons, other than those mentioned in subparagraph (1) 
of this paragraph shall pay a tax equal to four-tenths of 1 per 
8 of the gross receipts derived by such persons from such 
business. 

) If a taxpayer shall not have been engaged in business dur- 
ing the entire calendar year upon the gross receipts of which the 
tax imposed by this title is measured, he shall pay the tax imposed 
by this title measured by his gross receipts during the period of 
one year from the date when he became so engaged; and if such 
taxpayer shall not have been so engaged for an entire year prior 
to the beginning of the fiscal year for which the tax is imposed then 
the tax imposed shall be measured by his gross receipts during the 
period in which he was so engaged multiplied by a fraction, the 
numerator of which shall be 365 and the denominator of which 
shall be the number of days in which he was so engaged. 

„(o) If a person liable for the tax during any year or portion 
of a year for which the tax is computed acquires the assets or 
franchises of or merges or eonsolidates his business with the busi- 
ness of any other person or persons, such person liable for the tax 
shall report, as his gross receipts by which the tax is to be meas- 
ured, the gross receipts for such year of such other person or persons 
together with his own gross receipts during such year. 

“Sec. 6, National banks and all other incorporated banks and 
trust companies, street railroad, gas, electric lighting, and telephone 
companies, companies incorporated or otherwise, who guarantee the 
fidelity of any individual or individuals, such as bonding companies, 
companies who furnish abstracts of title, savings banks, and build- 
ing and loan associations which pay taxes under existing laws of 
the District upon gross receipts or gross earnings, and insurance 
ccmpanies which pay a tax upon premiums shall be exempt from 
the provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 7. (a) The taxes imposed hereby shall be due on the 1st 
day of July of the fiscal year for which such taxes are assessed 
and may be paid, without penalty, to the collector of taxes of the 
District in equal semiannual installments in the months of October 
and April following. If either of said installments shall not be 
paid within the month when the same is due, said installment shall 
thereupon be in arrears and delinquent and there shall be added 
and collected to said tax a of 1 per centum per month upon 
the amount thereof for the period of such delinquency, and said 
amen with the penalties thereon shall constitute a delinquent 


) Any tax on tangible personal property levied against, and 
paid by, the taxpayer to the District, within the time prescribed by 

w for the payment of such tax by the yer, shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this title for the taxable year 
in which such tax on tangible personal property is paid. 

“Sec. 8. If a return required by this title is not filed, or if a 
return when filed is incorrect or insufficient and the maker fails 
to file a corrected or sufficient return within twenty days after the 
same is required by notice from the assessor, the assessor shall 
determine the amount of tax due from such information as he may 
be able to obtain, and, if necessary, may estimate the tax on the 
basis of external indices such as number of employees of the person 
concerned, rentals paid by him, stock on hand, and other factors. 
The assessor shall give notice of such determination to the person 
liable for the tax. Such determination shall fix the tax, subject 
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however to appeal as provided in sections 3 and 4 of title IX of this 
act. 


“Sec. 9. Any person failing to file a return or corrected return 
within the time required by this title shall be subject to a penalty 
of 10 per centum of the tax due for the first month of delay plus 
5 per centum of such tax for each additional month of delay or 
fraction thereof. 

“‘Sec. 10. Any notice authorized or under the pro- 
visions of this title may be given by mailing the same to the person 
for whom it is intended by mail addressed to such person at the 
address given in the return filed by him pursuant to the provisions 
of this title, or if no return has been filed then to his last-known 
address. The mailing of such notice shall be presumptive evidence 
of the receipt of the same by the person to whom addressed. Any 
period of time which must be determined under the provisions of 
this title by the giving of notice shall commence to run from the 
date of mailing such notice. 

“Sec. 11. The taxes levied hereunder and penalties may be 
assessed by the assessor and collected by the collector of taxes of 
the District in the manner provided by law for the assessment and 
collection of taxes due the District on personal property in force at 
the time of such assessment and collection. 

“Sec. 12. Any person engaging in or carrying on business with- 
out having a license so to do, or failing or refusing to file a sworn 
report as required herein, or to comply with any rule or regulation 
cf the Commissioners for the administration and enforcement of 
the provisions of this title shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $300 for each and every failure, refusal, or violation, 
and each and every day that such failure, refusal, or violation 
continues shall constitute a separate and distinct offense. All 
prosecutions under this title shall be brought in the police court of 
the District on information by the corporation counsel or his 
assistant in the name of the District. 

“ ‘Sec. 13. The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the De- 
partment of the United States is authorized and required to supply 
such information as may be requested by the Commissioners rela- 
tive to any person subject to the taxes imposed under this title. 

“Sec. 14. Except in accordance with proper judicial order or as 
otherwise provided by law, it shall be unlawful for the Commis- 
sioners or any person having an administrative duty under this 
title to divulge or make known in any manner the receipts or any 
other information relating to the bus ness of a taxpayer contained 
in any return required under this title. The persons charged with 
the custody of such returns shall not be required to produce any 
of them or evidence of anything contained in them in any action 
or proceeding in any court, except on behalf of the United States 
or the District, or on behalf of any party to any action or proceed- 
ing under the provisions of this title, when the returns or facts 
shown thereby are directly involved in such action or proceeding, 
in either of which events the court may require the production 
of, and may admit in evidence, so much of such returns or of the 
facts shown thereby, as are pertinent to the action or proceeding 
and no more. Nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the 
delivery to a taxpayer, or his duly authorized representative, of a 
certified copy of any return filed in connection with his tax, nor 
to prohibit the publication of statistics so classified as to prevent 
the identification of particular returns and the items thereof, or 
the inspection by the corporation counsel of the District, or any of 
his assistants, of the return of any taxpayer who shall bring action 
to set aside or review the tax based thereon, or against whom an 
action or proceeding has been instituted for the collection of a 
tax or penalty. Returns shall be preserved for three years and 
thereafter until the Commissioners order them to be destroyed. 
Any violation of the provisions.of this section shall be subject 
to the punishment provided by section 12 of this title. 

“ ‘Sec. 15. This title shall not be deemed to repeal or in any way 
affect any existing Act or regulation under which taxes are now 
levied, or any license or license fees are now required. 8 

So. 16. Sections 2 and 3 of this title shall be effective upon 
the approval of this Act. The remaining sections of this title shall 
be effective July 1, 1938. This title shall expire June 30, 1939, 

“Sec. 17. Appropriations are hereby authorized for such addi- 
tional personnel and expenses as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

“‘Sec. 18. The proper apportionment and allocation of gross re- 
ceipts with respect to sources within and without the District may 
be determined by processes or formulas of general apportionment 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioners.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by this section shall not affect the 
taxes imposed and the licenses required by the provisions of title 
VI of such Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia the sum of $10,000, for 
the employment of professional and clerical services in connec- 
tion with a survey and study of the entire tax structure of the 
District of Columbia, including taxes paid by public utilities, to 
be made under the direction of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. Such sum shall be available for necessary ex- 
penses, and for personal services without regard to civil-service 
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ments, the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, or section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes. A report of such survey, with recom- 
a shall be made to Congress not later than January 15, 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: On page 18 
of the Senate engrossed amendments, in line 23, strike out “in 
the District for at least five years,” and in lieu thereof insert 
“for at least ten years”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
“it”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Jack NICHOLS, 

Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

WILLIAM H. KING, 

Royat S. Co 5 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10066) to amend the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

On amendments Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, and 42: These amendments are of a clerical 
or clarifying nature. The House recedes on all these amendments 
a an amendment on No. 36, which makes a further clerical 

ange. 

On amendment No. 2: The House bill provided that title VI of 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, imposing a business 
privilege tax, be continued in effect for the limited purposes of en- 
forcing tax liability and penalties imposed and incurred during the 
effective period of that title; and to require the filing of returns 
required by that title. The Senate amendment reenacts title VI 
of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937 for an indefinite 
period of time, with clarifying alterations and additions, and with 
graduated rates of taxation with to dealers in merchandise, 
in lieu of a flat rate as provided in title VI of the Revenue Act of 
1937. In addition, the Senate amendment reduced the exemption 
of gross receipts from $2,000 to $1,000. The conference report 
adopts the provisions of the Senate amendment with the following 
changes: The conference report includes a clerical provision for 
the effective date of section 5 of the act. The exemption of gross 
receipts from the measurement of tax is increased from $1,000 to 
$2,000. Sections 2 and 3 of title VI are made effective upon the 
approval of the act. Title VI shall expire June 30, 1939. To 
clarify subsection (b), section 4, the Commissioners are authorized 
to examine the books, papers, etc., of any person bearing upon any 
matter required to be included in any return. 

On amendment No. 4: The Senate amendment provides that title 
VII of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937 be amended 
by providing for an appropriation of $10,000 for the employment of 
professional and clerical services in connection with a survey and 
study of the tax structure of the District of Columbia to be made 
under the direction of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The conference report adopts the provisions of the Senate 
amendment with a change providing that the survey and study 
of the tax structure of the District be made under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

On amendment No. 6: The House bill provided for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Tax Appeals for the District of Columbia, con- 
sisting of three members, two of whom shall be attorneys in active 
practice of law for at least 5 years next preceding their appoint- 
ment, one of whom shall be chairman of the Board, and one 
member a certified public accountant. The House bill further pro- 
vided that the salary of the chairman should be $8,000 per annum, 
and of the other members $7,000 per annum, The Senate amend- 
ment reduces the membership of the Board to one person, with 
a salary of $7,500 per annum, with the requirement that such per- 
son be an attorney in active practice of law in the District of 
Columbia for at least 5 years next preceding his appointment. 
The conference report adopts the Senate amendment with the fol- 
lowing change, namely: That the member of the Board shall be 
in active practice of law for at least 10 years next preceding his 
appointment. 

On amendment No. 38: The House bill (which established a 
board of tax appeals of three persons) provided that upon dis- 
qualification of one of the members the Commissioners may ap- 
point a person in the stead of such disqualified member. The 
Senate amendment (which establishes a board of one person) 
eliminates the disqualification provision. The conference report 
adopts the Senate amendment. 

On amendment No, 43: The House bill imposed a tax of 50 cents 
a barrel on all beer sold by a holder of a manufacturer's or 
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wholesaler’s license. The Senate amendment exempts from such 
taxation beer which is purchased from a licensee under the act. 
The conference report adopts the Senate amendment. 
Jack NICHOLS, 
Everetr M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, although I personally did 
not sign this conference report, I have called it up because 
that is the regular routine. I am opposed to the conference 
report. In view of this situation, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], who is in favor of 
the conference report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr, NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, this is the Revenue Act of 
1938 for the District of Columbia. Most of you are familiar 
with what has taken place during the long hearings on this 
bill and the long deliberation and debate over what form of 
tax should be passed to form the basis for this year’s revenue 
bill. The Committee on the District of Columbia reported 
to the House an income-tax bill, which was defeated by the 
House. That left in the bill a provision for an increase of 
25 cents in the tax on real property in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which brings the rate to $1.75. Besides that, the 
bill contained a provision for the creation of a Board of Tax 
Appeals, together with some amendments to the 1937 act, 
with respect to motor vehicles. There were also a few other 
minor features. 

The real meat of the bill now comes back from the Senate 
to this body for consideration in the form of a so-called 
business privilege tax. I may say that probably the best way 
to explain this tax is to say that it is identically the same 
bill both branches of the Congress passed last year, with but 
few exceptions. Last year the business privilege tax for the 
District of Celumbia imposed a tax upon the gross receipts of 
business done in the District of Columbia of two-fifths of 1 
percent. The subcommittee of the District of Columbia this 
year spent weeks and weeks in writing another business- 
privilege tax. We found there had been some injustices done 
under the old business privilege tax by reason of the single 
two-fifths of 1 percent rate. We attempted to cure as 
many of these injustices as possible by dropping the rate 
from two-fifths of 1 percent to one-tenth of 1 percent as a 
minimum on those businesses which earned less than 3 per- 
cent over the taxable year, the percentage to be based on 
the selling price of an article less its cost and the freight 
to Washington. Then we graduated the rate upward. If 
the earning is 3 percent, then the business pays a tax at 
the rate of one-tenth of 1 percent. If the earning is 6 per- 
cent, the rate is two-tenths of 1 percent. If it is 9 percent, 
the rate is three-tenths of 1 percent. On all earnings above 
9 percent the rate is four-tenths of 1 percent, which is back 
to the maximum, or two-fifths of 1 percent, the full rate 
we had last year. We have now reduced the rate to one- 
tenth of 1 percent as the minimum, with two-fifths of 1 
percent as the maximum. 

I believe there will probably be objection made to this form 
of tax for the District of Columbia. I believe every one in 
the House will agree I made rather a determined fight to 
pass an income-tax bill for the District of Columbia this 
year. Therefore, it is readily understood I am not ready to 
say this is the ideal form of tax for the District of Columbia. 
However, the situation is simply that we have not been able 
to pass an income-tax law and I do not believe we will be 
able to do so. It has been suggested by some of the business 
organizations of the District of Columbia that there should 
probably be passed a sales tax in the District. The Com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia in both branches of the 
Congress have not thought it wise to propose for passage 
a sales tax. It is my judgment that such a tax could not 
pass either branch of the Congress anyway. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Just let me finish my statement, and then 
I will yield. 


r 
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Therefore, we are now back to the point where unless we 
go back to the business-privilege tax we had last year there 
is only one source left from which to raise the revenue that 
must be obtained, and that is a tax on real estate. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

And this will be forcing the citizenship of this city to pay 
all of their taxes based upon real estate, and of course it is 
my opinion that the tax base should be broadened, and the 
broader the better. 

My personal opinion is that the District of Columbia, in 
its scope, is very closely related to a State. We already have 
an estate and inheritance tax, and I think we should have, 
in connection with that, an income tax and probably a small 
sales tax, plus the real-estate tax. Then you have broadened 
the base of taxation and spread the burden of taxation so 
thinly that no one is hurt. However, this is the best we can 
do at the moment under the circumstances, and unless this 
bill is passed we will place all of the burden of financing the 
city government upon the man or woman who has been 
thrifty enough to acquire a home; and I do not believe the 
House of Representatives wants to do this. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Do I understand that if 
a manufacturer sends goods to Washington he is obliged to 
pay this tax? 
ward NICHOLS. If a manufacturer sells goods in Wash- 

ton 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I mean if he sells to a 
retailer who resells them. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes; he is. ` 

This is not contained in the law and, of course, comes under 
regulations, but the regulations as laid down by the corpora- 
tion counsel’s office last year provided this peculiar quirk. 
If a salesman comes to the District of Columbia and solicits 
business from the retailer, the retailer, under their interpre- 
tation of the law, will have to pay the tax. If he does not 
come here and solicit business, and it is mailed in, he does 
not pay the tax—a very peculiar regulation. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman stated that if this report 
was not agreed to there would be only a real-estate tax im- 
posed in the District. Is there not a personal-property tax 
here? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SABATH. So the real estate would not carry the 
entire burden. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I will say to my friend from Illinois that 
at the moment the forms of taxation here are real and per- 
sonal property tax, inheritance and estate taxes, and pro- 
vided in this bill is a 50-cent-per-barrel tax on beer, and, of 
course, there is already in existence a 2-cent gasoline tax. 
This forms at the moment your basis of taxation, with the 
exception of the 50-cent-per-barrel beer tax. 

Mr. SABATH. Who is opposed to an income tax for the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I could not tell my friend, but I may say 
to him that they are in goodly numbers in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I think we received some 67 votes in the House 
of Representatives for the income-tax bill just the other day, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. RICH. The gentleman spoke about assessing a one- 


tenth of 1 percent tax on merchants whose income is 3 per- 
cent or less. 4 
Mr. NICHOLS. Whose earnings are 3 percent or less. 
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Mr. RICH. And you gradually raise that to two-fifths of 
1 percent when the earnings are more than 9 percent. Is not 
that going to require a complicated manner of figuring out 
this tax, and will not the District require a lot of data and 
extra bookkeeping in order to get these figures? 

Mr. NICHOLS. It will not be complicated, I will say to 
my friend, because we fix a yardstick in this bill; and if the 
gentleman will look at the bill, he can understand it easier 
than to have me explain it. I believe the yqardstick is well 
understood, and there will not be any complications. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Really, this is a concession made to the busi- 
nessmen of the city and of the District of Columbia in reducing 
the tax from two-fifths of 1 percent down to one-tenth. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is right. 

Mr. SHORT. This is a concession to that extent. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The reason we have to do that is because 
the produce merchants, for instance, who do a great volume 
of business, do so on a very small margin, and we had to do 
something to take care of them, as well as the tobacco men 
and others. 

Mr. SHORT. But I understand the real-estate tax is the 
same this year as least year, $1.75 per $100? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Exactly the same; yes. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. f 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is the rate on real estate fixed 
in the bill? 

Mr. NICHOLS. The rate is fixed for 1 more year at $1.75. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And this business-privilege tax covers 
all lines of business like hotels, apartment houses, and 
everything else where there is a gross income from business? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Every line of business is covered. There 
are some exemptions in the bill. For instance, we exempt in 
this bill financial institutions, and the reason we do that is 
because they are already paying in the District of Columbia 
from 4 to 6 percent gross on their business. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If a man sells a piece of real estate, 
is that considered as an income upon which to figure a tax? 

Mr. NICHOLS. It is. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Any individual or businessman? 

Mr. NICHOLS. It is. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that if a traveling man comes to the District of Columbia 
representing a nonresident firm or corporation and takes an 
order from a local retailer, that the concern outside of the 
District must pay this gross-receipts tax? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. It is clearly a violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Would my friend like a further answer? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I may say to my friend from Georgia that 
this is the interpretation placed on this provision by the 
corporation counsel’s office. Some of us are very anxious 
to see that the regulation is changed. 

Mr. TARVER. It is clearly a violation of the Constitution. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I note that there is con- 
siderable interest in this conference report. I feel that not 
a sufficient number of Members are present. I make the 
point of order, Mr. Speaker, that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes 
the point of order that a quorum is not present. Evidently 
@ quorum is not present. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 70] 
Ashbrook Culkin Jenckes, Ind. Schulte 
Barden Deen Jenkins, Ohio 
Delaney Johnson, Okla, Shanley 
Biermann Dempsey Kennedy, Md. Sirovich 
Binderup Dickstein Keogh Smith, Maine 
land Disney Kirwan Smith, W. Va. 
ykin Ditter Kopplemann Somers, N. Y. 
lan, N. T. Dorsey Long Stack 
Buckley, N. T. Douglas McFarlane Starnes 
Bulwinkle Faddis McGehee Steagall 
Caldwell Fish McGranery Sullivan 
Cannon, Wis. Flannagan McMillan Sumners, Tex. 
Casey, Mass Flannery Mansfield Sweeney 
Celler Frey, Pa. Mitchell, Tenn. Taylor, Colo. 
Champion Gifford Norton Taylor, S. O. 
Clark, Idaho Gildea O'Connor; Mont. Tobey 
Claypool Gingery O'Leary Wearin 
Cole, Md. Gray, Pa. O'Toole Wene 
Cole, N. Y Hancock, N. Y. Pettengill Whelchel 
Colmer Hancock, N. O Phillips White, Idaho 
Connery Hart Polk Wi 
Cooley Hartley Quinn 
Crosby Holmes Rockefeller 
Cro Jarman Rogers, Okla. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 333 Members have an- 
swered to their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Patmisano, further proceedings under 
the call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, if we can have just a few 
moments I think we can dispose of this conference report; 
but if there is too much noise and confusion in the Chamber 
this thing will run on for the 1 hour allotted under the rules. 
I am satisfied, as I say, that with just a little cooperation 
on the part of the Members we can dispose of this thing very 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Speaker, we bring to you a very perplexing situation. 
You are considering a conference report on the District Rev- 
enue Act for 1939. This conference report comes to you signed 
by three Senators and two House Members, but the chairman 
of the House Committee on the District of Columbia is opposed 
to this conference report. This is rather an odd situation and 
I shall engage you no longer than is necessary to make a 
brief explanation of the material contained in the conference 
report, 

You will remember that when the House District Committee 
came before this House along the latter part of February or 
early in March we brought you what we thought was a well- 
considered, well-adapted tax program for the District of Co- 
lumbia. It contained some clarifying provisions of the collec- 
tion laws for taxes, set up a board of tax appeals, made some 
changes in the gasoline revenue, and finally incorporated an 
income tax. The House in its omniscience and in its infinite 
wisdom decided it would prefer to put that income tax in the 
discard rather than incorporate it into law, with the result 
that the bill left the House and went to the Senate minus a 
very substantial portion in the form of the income tax. 

It was necessary to raise $2,500,000 revenue in order to 
balance the budget of the District. That would have been 
accomplished by the income tax. When the bill got over to 
the Senate that body restored the business-privilege tax that 
has been in effect in the District of Columbia for the last fiscal 
year. Do not forget that. The thing that we are reenacting 
in this bill, with some modifications, has been on the statute 
books of the District for the last fiscal year and is in opera- 
tion at the present time. The present business-privilege tax 
raises approximately $2,000,000. 

The business-privilege tax is the only point of disagreement 
between the three Members of the Senate and the two Mem- 
bers of the House on the one side and the chairman of the 
District Committee on the other; namely, the incorporation 
into this conference report and into the bill as enacted by 
the Senate the business-privilege tax. 

I will be honest and fair with the Members of the House; 
I fought for an income tax. I do not approve this kind of 
legislation; but we are up against a real condition and not a 
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theory, and you have your choice: Fou can either follow the 
gentleman from Maryland when he makes his argument, and 
strike this out in order to help the Baltimore and Maryland 
merchants, or you can raise the real-estate tax upon the 
property owners in the District of Columbia. It is very easy 
to argue that the real-estate rate ought to be higher. It is 
very easy to argue that the swanky apartment buildings and 
hotels are not paying their portion of the real-estate tax; but 
the fact of the matter is that if you hike this real-estate tax 
from $1.75 to $2 you will be penalizing the small-home owner 
as well as the swanky apartment building. 

You are going to penalize the man who is buying a home 
on contract as well as the man who owns the most palatial 
mansion on Massachusetts Avenue. I am not in favor of 
raising the real-estate tax in order to get this revenue, when 
we can do it for 1 year at least by means of a business- 
privilege tax. 

I made a concession in conference by stating very ex- 
plicity that I did not like a business-privilege tax but that I 
would go along if a limitation for 1 year is put on; so, this 
will run only for the fiscal year 1939, and no longer. By way 
of an offset provision we wrote into this bill that the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue and Taxation shall conduct 
a study between now and January next year and report. the 
kind of a tax bill that is best adapted and best suited to the 
District of Columbia. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems that despite the efforts of most of 
the members of the committee with reference to a tax bill, 
it has not found grace and favor with this august body. We 
shall have until next year to pursue a study on another very 
complicated tax bill. We are going to ask the joint com- 
mittee that does work on a national scale to undertake this 
task, and I hope, if there is more dignity, more substance, 
and more ability in that committee, so far as revenue and 
taxation are concerned, that next year we shall inscribe upon 
the statute books for the District of Columbia a real, durable, 
genuine tax bill. 

I am appealing to you now in anticipation of the very per- 
suasive argument that my good friend from Maryland is 
going to make to you in a little while to stand by five out 
of the six conferees, that you stand by my friend the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. NIıcHoLs] and myself. The gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Nicxots], incidentally, was 
chairman of the subcommittee that gave months of study 
to this matter. He was in favor of an income tax, as was I, 
but we cannot be choosers in the matter. We are squarely 
up against the job of providing about $2,500,000 of additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia in order to avoid the 
necessity of the Commissioners exercising a discretionary 
power that they now have under the law of raising this real- 
estate tax to $2. 

If you want to penalize all the little-home owners, then I 
suggest you vote against the adoption of the conference 
‘report. H, on the other hand, you are willing to go along 
with five out of the six conferees and put this on the books 
for another year until we can fabricate a good, worth-while 
tax program for the Nation’s Capital, then I suggest that 
you follow five-sixths of the committee and vote to approve 
the conference report as it is submitted to you today. 

That is all I have to say. I am going to yield a few 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GREENWOOD]. 

Mr. FORD of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. FORD of California. In most States the average home 
Owner pays a good deal more than $2 a hundred tax. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman must remember that the 
tax rate is predicated on full valuation and it Hes wholly 
in the mind of the assessor usually as to what constitutes 
full, fair, cash value, or market price. If you will compare 
the actual tax in dollars and cents that is paid by the 
average home owner in the District of Columbia with what 
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is paid in the State of California, you will find that they do 
not miss your valuation and your aggregate tax very far. 

This committee has had an opportunity to make these 
studies. We are not guessing at it because in the hearings 
we inserted a number of properties to show the comparative 
taxation in the different jurisdictions. Do not be misled by 
that argument. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Is it not true that the business people of 
the District are in favor of continuing this business-privilege 
tax another year? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The businessmen mainly are in favor of 
continuing this for another year. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. GREENWOOD]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is always difficult to 
adjust taxes as between various groups. We must all admit 
there are inequalities in any sort of tax law when we com- 
pare one group with another, but I think the conferees in 
this report have worked out their differences and have a 
conference report that should be approved. 

Much has been said this morning about a business-privilege 
tax. In Indiana we have a similar tax which we call a 
gross-income tax. There is a small tax paid on the volume 
of gross sales or income of all classes, even down to those 
who obtain salaries. The rate is small but the amount of 
taxes raised is quite substantial. I am in favor of that type 
of tax rather than to raise the tax on real estate, because a 
real-estate tax falls as a burden largely upon the home 
owners. Many of the home owners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the same as in the various States, own but a small equity 
in the particular piece of property. They may have paid 
$1,000, $2,000 or so and are paying on the partial-payment 
plan, yet the appraisement on that real estate, of course, is 
always at the full proportionate value. This makes the 
burden of taxation on the home owner extremely high for 
the amount of investment or money he has in the property. 
But on a gross-income or business-privilege tax, they pay 
upon volume. If a man does a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of business a year, he pays on that hundred thou- 
sand dollars of business. People do business for profit and 
if they have volume and do not make a profit there must be 
something wrong with the management. It is just to pay a 
tax on volume. A business firm that does $100,000 worth 
of business ought to pay more tax than a small firm. 

After all, the businessmen in the District of Columbia have 
the great advantages of streets, lights, fire protection, and 
police protection. This is one of the richest spots in the 
United States in which to transact business, because Uncle 
Sam is the best paymaster in the United States. There is 
more money circulating around here than in any other State 
or community in the United States. There is more sure 
money here. There are also thousands of tourists and visi- 
tors who come in here and help contribute to this gross- 
income or business-privilege tax. These visitors and tourists 
spend their money here in the Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that this is a just tax. The statement 
is made that perhaps they do not make a profit. 

If they have volume, they make a profit and they pay on 
volame. Since when has that been used as a basis for 
figuring taxes? Suppose a man has a dwelling and it is 
vacant 6 months of the year, do the taxes cease on that 
because it is vacant and is yielding the owner nothing? 
If a man has a business building and it is vacant, he does 
not get any profit from that. Do we waive taxes on that 
building? Not at all. He pays just the same. This busi- 
ness-privilege tax is not based on the theory that he 
receives a profit, but it is based on volume. Any business- 
man who has volume ought to receive a profit or there is 
something the matter with the management. This tax 
ought to be carried like insurance or the cost of hired help 
or improvements or anything else, in the overhead expense 
of business. The businessman ought to pay something to 
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his Government in the way of a small tax for the privilege 
of transacting business, and he should carry it as one of 
the overhead expenses of his business because of the ad- 
vantages he receives from the municipal government. 

I know the chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Paumisanol], will argue that this addi- 
tional tax on beer ought not to be placed, but as between 
a tax on the sale of beer and a tax on the home owner, 
I am in favor of increasing the tax on beer and giving the 
advantage to the home owner. 

This administration has made a very generous effort to 
help the home owners of America to own homesteads in 
which to house their families. The administration set up 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which has redeemed 
thousands of homes and helped people to pay for their 
homes. We want to make America an advantageous place 
for men and women to have their homes. The civiliza- 
tion and progress of this country and of every nation are 
based upon the number of home owners we have. Where 
any advantage is to be given to any taxpayer, it ought to 
be given to the home owner because of the many other 
expenses he has to meet in the maintenance of his home 
and because he does not keep a home for profit but because 
of social security and for the advancement of our civiliza- 
tion and progress. I would eyen be willing to lower the 
tax upon homes or real estate, or give the owners some 
some of exemption, and place the burden upon business 
by way of a business-privilege tax, or upon beer or some 
other commodity. I am one of those who believe the 
home owner ought to be given an advantage in the way 
of taxation as far as possible, not in the entire elimina- 
tion of the tax burden, as he ought to pay his part, but 
he should not have an extra burden placed upon him be- 
cause he has a little property that is out in sight where 
the assessor can see it. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Without homes there 
would be no government. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. Without homes in America or in any other nation 
there would be no civilization, no government, or no progress. 

I am for this report, and I-am for the increased tax that 
has been placed on beer. Some people have to have beer, 
or so they say, but I believe we need homes more than we 
need the sale of beer, so I believe they can carry that load. 
On gasoline a volume tax, a special tax, is paid without an 
exemption. If those who sell gasoline can add 2 cents a 
gallon to the price, and on oils in accordance, and the Federal 
Government can also levy a Federal tax, and they can pay it, 
other lines of business can pay a similar tax for the advan- 
tages they receive. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, BiceLow]. 

Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, if we were to put a 4-per- 
cent tax on the entire land value of the District of Columbia 
we could abolish all other taxes, including all taxes on the 
home owners’ houses. However, I want to address myself to 
this proposal. 

I am against agreeing to this report, first of all, because I 
am against the principle announced here by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. NicHots] as to broadening the base 
of taxation. We have the personal-property tax, we have a 
real-estate tax, and we have beer taxes, and now you want a 
business-privilege tax, and you would like to have a sales tax. 
I am asking, however, if you have all these taxes, who is 
going to pay them except the people who either own homes 
or rent homes. It is proposed to let this thing stand, which 
means you are going to put a business-privilege tax upon 
people whom all the home owners and home renters have 
to pay, and you are going to spend $40,000 in overhead to 
collect this tax. On the other hand, if you raise additional 
revenue by an increase of a few cents in the real-estate tax 
it will not cost you a nickel. I will venture that the people 
who own or rent homes would be paying less if you did that 
than if you put on this business-privilege tax. 
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Again, if you raise the real-estate tax by the few cents 
necessary, the people of this District will still be paying lower 
real-estate taxes than the people of any city of comparable 
size in the United States, with the single exception of Balti- 
more. I cannot understand the love the Members of this 
House have for the landlords of this city in that you should 
insist upon keeping a rate of taxation upon them lower than 
the rate the owners of real estate in our own homes have 
to pay. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to the chair- 
man of the committee for yielding me 2 minutes of his time, 
because I am on the opposite side with reference to this 
business-privilege tax. As a member of this subcommittee, I 
may say we labored long and diligently on the business- 
privilege tax, and at the request of the businessmen of the 
District we inserted another tax, the income tax, which was 
stricken from the bill in this House. The bill went to the 
Senate, and there our business-privilege tax was inserted. I 
am one who does not believe the business-privilege tax is the 
best. tax in the world. I favor a sales tax for this District, 
the same as I favor a sales tax for the States of the Union, 
but they say we cannot pass a sales tax for the District of 
Columbia in this Congress. I believe the business-privilege 
tax is the next best tax to adopt to supplement the real- 
estate tax. The real-estate tax rate in this District seems 
low, but I may say to you the valuation in many cases is 
more than the price at which the property will sell. As a 
result, the amount of dollars in taxes paid by the people of 
the District equals or compares favorably with that paid in 
other jurisdictions in this Nation. I am opposed to real 
estate bearing the burden of all the taxation to run the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I favor the adoption of this business- 
privilege tax to supplement the real-estate tax. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House, in its wisdom, will adopt 
the report of five of the six conferees and agree to this busi- 
ness-privilege tax for the District of Columbia. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is correct in his interpretation of what this confer- 
ence report means, it ought to be unanimously rejected. 
It contains one provision which I believe, if you clearly under- 
stand, you will agree with me is exceedingly iniquitous. In 
effect, it provides that whenever a traveling salesman, and I 
am stating it now not in the language of the report, but in 
common, everyday language, representing a firm or corpora- 
tion in your State or mine, comes into the District of Colum- 
bia and takes an order for the subsequent delivery of goods 
which are thereafter shipped in interstate commerce, that 
concern in your State or mine must pay a gross-receipts tax 
tc the District of Columbia. 

If any such proposal should be made by a State legislature, 
endeavoring to levy a gross-receipts tax upon transactions 
in interstate commerce occurring in that State, there would 
be no question in the mind of any lawyer but that the pro- 
posal would be absolutely in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States and an undue and illegal burden on inter- 
state commerce. In my judgment, the situation is not dis- 
tinctly different because Congress is acting for the District 
of Columbia, because when it acts for the District its duties 
are analogous to those of a State legislature. However, if 
the situation were otherwise, and if the provision were con- 
stitutional, I submit to you that it is distinctly unfair that 
Congress should be willing to levy for the District of Colum- 
bia a character of tax on interstate commerce, commerce 
with the several States, which the States themselves cannot 
levy upon commerce with the District of Columbia or with 
each other. 

Consider what this means. If a traveling salesman repre- 
senting any of the great business houses of the country 
comes into this District and takes an order for the delivery 
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of goods, it is proposed here to tax that transaction by the 
authorities of the District. In my State, and in my own dis- 
trict, we have concerns who ship into the District of Colum- 
bia yearly hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of goods— 
bedspreads, for example. Some of them send agents up here 
to take orders, and that is the sole extent to which they 
engage in business in the District of Columbia, and yet under 
the proposal contained in this conference report it is in- 
tended to levy upon their sales here a gross-receipts tax. I 
say it is in violation of the Constitution, and even if that 
were not so, it is in violation of every principle of justice and 
of fair dealing, and so far as I am concerned I am tired of 
the actions of the men who, representing the District of 
Columbia here on this committee, are endeavoring to have 
the rest of the country pay taxes for the maintenance of the 
government of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman, 
who is one of the gentlemen whom I had in mind. The 
gentleman agitated a while back for having Members of 
Congress pay income taxes to support the government of the 
District of Columbia and now he wants the business of the 
other States of the Union to contribute to the maintenance 
of the government of the District. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We could do without the gratuitous ob- 
servations of the gentleman from Georgia, but will the gen- 
tleman point out the language of the bill where we are in 
contravention of the commerce clause of the Constitution? 
I defy the gentleman to do it. 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, the gentleman may defy—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Point out the language. 

Mr. TARVER. Every lawyer on this floor knows that it is 
beyond the power of a State legislature to impose any burden 
of this kind upon imports coming into a State, to impose 
any burden upon interstate commerce, and I had stated, if 
the gentleman had been listening to what I had said, that in 
the discharge of its duties as a legislative body for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Congress is performing duties analogous 
to the duties of a State legislature, and it ought to be held, 
in my judgment, substantially to the same rule either as a 
matter of constitutional law or as a matter of justice and of 
fair dealing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman still has not pointed out 
the language in the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. That is only the gentleman’s opinion. 
The language was pointed out in the beginning of my 
remarks. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO, Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, before I proceed on this bill, I would like to 
correct some of the statements made by my colleagues the 
gentlemen from Illinois, Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. ARNOLD. They 
said I was the only member of the conference committee 
who was opposed to this legislation. The true story is that 
both these gentlemen from Illinois and my good friend here 
from Oklahoma were members of the committee considering 
the tax question, and in the committee print they put the 
privilege tax and an income tax. 

We had 292 pages of testimony before the committee, 
It was the universal testimony of all who appeared before 
the committee, whether they lived in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere, that they condemned the business-privilege 
tax. For that reason the three gentlemen now representing 
the subcommittee who are now advocating the adoption of 
the business-privilege tax recommended to the whole Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia that the business-privilege 
tax be eliminated and that an income tax be substituted 
therefor. 

While this matter was under discussion in the committee, 
I attended a meeting at the Willard Hotel where 1,500 mer- 
chants of the District of Columbia condemned the business- 
privilege tax 100 percent. When, however, an income tax 
was substituted, these same gentlemen came in and asked 
for the business-privilege tax. In other words, that attitude 
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was, “Let us hit the little consumer as much as we can by 
way of a sales tax; but if you will not give us a sales tax, 
let us hit the little consumer as much as we can—not as 
much, perhaps, as a sales tax, but as much as we possibly 
can—by a business-privilege tax instead of the income tax.” 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. No; I cannot; I am sorry. 

You heard the gentleman who preceded me say that this 
has been modified somewhat. Modified in behalf of whom? 
Modified in behalf of the big fellow at the expense of the 
little fellow. Let me call your attention to the testimony 
before the committee, I questioned my good friend from 
Oklahoma and called attention to the fact that the farmer 
and the man handling his produce would have to pay on the 
gross receipts of their business regardless of whether there 
was a profit or not; whereas the banker, the financier, paid 
only on his actual profit. I also called the attention of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma to the situation with regard to 
contractors. Remember, now, the farmer and the man who 
handled his produce pay on gross receipts; but the con- 
tractor over on the other side was given a lot of deductions. 
Whereas the farmer must pay on all his produce, the com- 
mission man who handles the farmer’s produce and receives 
a commission from the farmer pays only on his actual in- 
come. 

Let me show you the facts with respect to the bankers and 
financiers. The way the bill is drawn a banker may do a 
$200,000 business and make a net profit of perhaps $10,000, 
on which he would pay two-fifths of 1 percent under the bill. 
Should he pay two-fifths of 1 percent on the $200,000, it would 
amount to $800 on a profit of $10,000. But suppose the 
farmer—and what I say now I said last year; I opposed this 
same thing a year ago—suppose the farmer brought in $200,- 
000 worth of produce. Even though he lost $50,000, he would 
still be compelled to pay a tax on the $200,000. 

In reference to this exemption for contractors, I call atten- 
tion to page 24, line 15 of the bill. 

Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. PALMISANO, Iam calling attention to page and line. 
Get the bill and see whether Iam mistaken. The bill reads: 

With respect to contractors, the term “gross receipts” shall mean 
their total receipts less money paid by them to subcontractors for 
work and labor performed and material furnished by such con- 
tractors in connection with such work and labor. 

What would happen if a contractor came into the District 
of Columbia and obtained a $1,000,000 contract? He would 
sublet it and all he would have to pay would be on the profit 
he made, $100,000 or so. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield. 

Mr. THOM. But will not the subcontractors be subject to 
the same tax? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Yes; but you exempt the general con- 
tractor. 

That is true. How about the farmer who brings in goods 
to a merchant in the city? He pays on his gross receipts and 
the storekeeper who sells the goods pays on the basis of his 
gross receipts. Here you except the bankers, the railroads, 
and the general contractors, who only pay on the basis of the 
actual profit obtained. 

Let me show you what my friend from Oklahoma had in 
mind when he talked about this. Speaking about the con- 
tractor, I call attention to this: 

Mr. NicHots. But if he is a good contractor he will very likely add 
two-fifths of 1 percent to the contract cost, which is part of the 
cost. 


Mr. Patmisano. But sometimes the truth is when the contractor 
makes a contract he thinks he is hitting into good sand and dirt 
and finally he hits rock. 

Mr. NicHots. In which event everyone is sorry for the contractor, 
but we have pointed out that it is impossible to legislate for indi- 
vidual cases. We cannot do that. We have to pass legislation 
assuming that businessmen are businessmen. If they lose money, 
we are sorry. We simply cannot help that. 
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The Senators who put this privilege tax in eliminated the 
contractor. My good friend from Oklahoma, when we were 
considering the case, said they ought to be included. The 
Senators exempt them, as I have stated. Let me show you 
something else to demonstate how they are trying to hit 
the little fellows, Last year we had an exemption of $2,000. 
Can you imagine a man selling $2,000 worth of goods. He 
may make a profit at the rate of 20 percent, which would 
give him about $400 or $500 profit, He has to pay a tax. 
But the Commissioners of the District of Columbia thought 
that was too much of an exemption, so they wanted to elim- 
inate that. In the bill it is set at $1,000. We asked them 
why, and they said that all of the taxicab drivers were 
claiming that they did not earn $2,000 and the Commis- 
sioners said they want to catch them all, so recommended 
that it be put back to $2,000. 

I am only calling this to your attention to show the atti- 
tude of the people in the District who are recommending 
this bill. They want to eliminate the million-dollar con- 
tractor, but want to put the taxicab drivers within the $1,000 
limit and will not exempt the so-called little merchants of 
any kind. 

The statement has been made that this tax will be put 
on the real-estate owners. The tax rate here is $1.75. Under 
the general law the District Commissioners have a right to 
raise or reduce the real-estate tax. In many instances they 
have reduced, but never raised. We compelled them to raise 
it to $1.75, and this bill now calls for $1.75. 

Mr, LUCAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PALMISANO. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is that rate based on the full valuation? 

Mr. PALMISANO. Ido not know. That is a question of 
appraisal. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is very important when you make a com- 
parison with other cities. . 

Mr. PALMISANO. That is what they say. I do not 
know. I do not think any Member can say that is true 
unless he takes the statement of someone else. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is very important if you are making a 
comparison with some other city to ascertain whether it is 
based on full valuation or partial valuation. 

Mr. PALMISANO. They say that is true, but I know 
nothing about it. I would be compelled to repeat what I 
have heard, which would be hearsay evidence. 

I hope the conference report will not be adopted. The 
Commissioners will have the right to raise the taxes from 
$1.75 to $1.90 or $1.95, which will be sufficient to make up 
the deficit. Not only that, but the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia do not consider the proceeds from the 
various license laws as a revenue-producing proposition. 
The baseball ground out here pays $5 a year. Drug stores 
pay $12 a year. The Commissioners say that is all it costs 
a year to cover inspection, as it is called. I say if we 
turn down the report this year, the Commissioners next year 
will come in here with some sort of a recommendation that 
is more satisfactory. If we turn down this conference re- 
port it will make them get down to work and they will bring 
in here a revenue bill that we can all agree to and not have 
a lopsided bill wherein they tax the little fellow and exempt 
the big fellow wherever they possibly can. It is the duty of 
the Members of the House to vote down this conference 
report, thereby telling the Commissioners to study and work 
a little more and bring in a proper bill for the Members of 
Congress. 

I hope this conference report will be voted down. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I hope no one in the House 
will fail to understand the position that my distingushed 
friend from Baltimore finds himself in as chairman of this 
committee. By reason of the close proximity of Baltimore 
to Washington and by reason of this tax and the feeling 
of the businessmen in Baltimore, my friend could take no 
other position than that which he has taken. The gentle- 
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man from Maryland [Mr. PatmisaNo] had something to say 
about contractors. This is only a sensible proposition. We, 
of course, provided that the main contractor would pay on 
that part of the contract money he had left over and that 
the subcontractor, to whom the general contractor sublets, 
under his contract would pay on his part of the contract. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I only have 4 minutes. 

Mr. PALMISANO. That is true so far as the general con- 
tractor is concerned, but I cite testimony on page 143 
wherein the gentleman stated that was not true. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Oh, yes. The contractors wanted to be 
exempted. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Does the gentleman relieve the farm- 
ers of their sales and put them on any other basis except 
gross receipts? 

Mr. NICHOLS. The gentleman will have to yield me 
more time if he is going to make a speech. Insofar as the 
farmers are concerned, in the first place. the business they 
do in the District is practically nil. I venture the assertion 
that the farmers that bring produce to the District of Co- 
lumbia and sell it on the street never pay a penny of tax. 
Who is going to collect it? What is the machinery provided 
to find out when they sell a head of lettuce or a bunch of 
radishes? That is just simply ridiculous. Of course, we 
made provision for the produce man, because he deals in a 
tremendous volume of business and on the very narrowest 
margin of profit. We exempted banking institutions. We 
did that because they already pay from 4 to 6 percent gross 
on every dime’s worth of business they do. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Patmtsano] talks 
about the exemption of $1,000. It is now $2,000. We put 
it right back where it was last year. The Senate did reduce 
it to $1,000. In the conference we conferees insisted that it 
go back, and it is in the bill today at $2,000. The license 
fee, of which the gentleman speaks, is on the books at $5 
for the ball park, $12 for drug stores, and so forth. I have 
been trying to get that revised ever since I have been here. 
We should not blame the Commissioners, because they can- 
not do anything about it. That is the province of this body, 
and we have to do it. This is the only bill I know of that 
will make the ball park pay anything like its proportionate 
share of the burden of taxes, because under this bill they 
will pay two-fifths of 1 percent on the gross business done 
at the ball park, whereas, before this bill, do you know what 
they paid? Five dollars per annum, and that is all. 

Insofar as this bill applies to nonresident merchants who 
do business in the District of Columbia, as I pointed out 
earlier, last year the corporation counsel’s office made a 
ruling that they would have to pay a business-privilege tax 
on all the business they did in the District of Columbia. The 
reason they had to pay all that was that when we wrote the 
bill last year we failed to provide in it for allocations. This 
year we have written into the bill a provision for allocation, 
and I will give you an example. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Let me finish my statement, and then I 
will yield. 

Last year if a Maryland company shipped a carload of 
gasoline to the District of Columbia and sold it in the Dis- 
trict the company had to pay a tax on the entire carload of 
gasoline. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 additional 
minute to the gentleman from Oklahoma. f 

Mr. NICHOLS. Under this year’s allocation provision the 
merchant could find that only 50 percent of the gasoline 
was sold in the District of Columbia, so he would have to pay 
a tax on only 50 percent. So it would apply to other busi- 
nesses, 

The gentleman from Maryland says that when we had this 
bill up for consideration nobody testified in behalf of the 
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business-privilege tax. The gentleman is correct. Every 
citizens’ association in Washington representing the business- 
men of Washington wanted to impose a sales tax on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its citizens in order that business 
would not have to pay the tax. After we put an income-tax 
provision into the bill the same citizens’ associations appeared 
before the Senate committee and insisted the income tax 
would cost them more; so it was they who helped you vote 
down the income-tax provision, and then they went. before 
the Senate committee and asked for this business-privilege 
tax. No later than this morning Mr. Caruthers, president 
of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations in the District of 
Columbia, representing thousands of businessmen in the 
District, called my office and said they were 100 percent 
behind the passage of the business-privilege tax, so they 
have done an exact about-face. fApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, for telling you, as I did, that there was not 
a single individual in the District who wanted this business- 
privilege tax, because, as I said, certain people wanted a sales 
tax which hit the little consumer more, but the minute they 
realized it would cost them a little more by an income tax, 
the very men who recommended to our committee that we 
vote against the business-privilege tax went to the Senate 
and, to use a common expression, double-crossed the District 
Committee of this House. They said “no” here and then 
“yes” on that side. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the conference report. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PALMISANO. As I understand, a vote against the 
conference report will be “no,” and I wouid be confirmed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of that opinion. 

The question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Patmisano) there were—ayes 94, noes 32. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A mesage from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its Chief 
Clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9682) entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize taxation, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10216) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Typrnas, Mr. 
Byrnes, Mr. Apams, Mr. McCarran, and Mr. HALE to be 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

INSURANCE OF TAXICABS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide that.all cabs for 
hire in the District of Columbia be compelled to carry insur- 
ance for the protection of passengers, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from Maryland what agree- 
ment can be made with regard to the division of time on 
this matter? 
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Mr. PALMISANO. Under the rule I am allowed an hour, 
but I am willing to give half that time to the opposition, led 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman, of course, controls the 
time and he will haye to parcel it out. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I am willing to divide the time and 
yield the gentleman from Illinois 30 minutes in order that he 
may distribute that time to Members opposed to the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well, that is agreeable. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Will 30 minutes accommodate those who 
desire to oppose this report? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will be very generous in yielding time, 
I may say to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7084) to provide that all cabs for hire in the District of Columbia 
be compelled to carry insurance for the protection of passengers, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 
18, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition to the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment, 
on page 2, line 7, of the House bill strike out “surety or”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition to the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment, on 
page 2, line 17, of the House bill strike out “bond or undertaking 

; and the Senate agree to the same. 

e numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 2, line 
15, of the Senate engrossed amendments strike out “at” and 
insert and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 3, 
line 13, of the House bill strike out “twenty” and insert “ten”; and 
on page 3, line 14, of the House bill, strike out “or termination”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 3. Any corporation, company, association, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, partnership or person, and any lessee, trustee 
or receiver; who violates any of the provisions of this Act, or the 
regulations lawfully promulgated thereunder, shall, upon convie- 
tion, be punished by a fine of not more than $300 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than ninety days, and by cancelation of license. 
For violations of this Act, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to suspend or revoke licenses issued under 
ee 31 (c), (d) and (e) of section 7 of the Act entitled “An 

t making appropriations to provide for the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 2 and 
for other purposes“, approved July 1, 1902, as amended; and any 
such suspension or revocation may be without prior conviction.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

VINCENT L. PALMISANO, 
Jack NICHOLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


M. E. Typtncs, 
r E. HITCHCOCK, 


. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Manager: on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide that all cabs for hire in 
the District of Columbia be compelled to carry insurance for the 
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ion of passengers, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
owing statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: 

On amendments Nos, 1, 2, 6, 7, 11, 15, and 17: The House bill pro- 
vided that every person operating a motor vehicle for hire in the 
District of Columbia should be required to file with the Public Util- 
ities Commission for each such vehicle a bond or policy of liability 
insurance or certificate of insurance in a solvent and responsible 
surety or insurance company authorized to do business in the Dis- 
trict. It was also provided that any owner of a public vehicle 
required to file such a bond or policy might in lieu thereof file a 
blanket bond or policy in an amount not to exceed $75,000 or create 
and maintain a sinking fund not in excess of that amount. The 
blanket bond or , or the sinking fund if that was created, was 
to cover all v operated by the same owner. 

The Senate amendments provided merely for the filing with the 
Public Utilities Commission of insurance policies, and the provi- 
sions of the House bill with respect to bonds, blanket bonds, blanket 
policies, and sinking funds were eliminated. The conference adopts 
the policy of the Senate amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 4, 5, 12, 14, and 16: These amendments are 
purely clarifying. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 3: This amendment added a provision that 
any imsurance company authorized to do business in the District 
which issued insurance policies for the purpose of the bill should 
be a company subject to the act of March 4, 1922, relating to the 
organization and operation of mutual insurance companies. The 
House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 8 and 9: The House bill provided that 
the bond or policy issued for the purposes of the act might limit 
the liability of the surety or insured on any one judgment to 
$5,000 for bodily injuries or death and $1,000 for damage to or 
destruction of property. 

These Senate amendments provide that the insurance policy shall 
limit the liability of the insurer on any one judgment to “not less 
than” $5,000 for bodily injuries or death and “not less than” 
$1,000 for damage to or destruction of property. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 10: The House bill provided that any policy 
of liability insurance should be issued only by insurance com- 
panies authorized to do business in the District and that any 
surety bond or undertaking should be insured by a corporate 
surety approved by the superintendent of insurance of the District. 
The superintendent of insurance was also authorized to make 
reasonable rules and regulations rela’ to the rating of taxi- 
cab insurance and was empowered to determine the maximum 
rates to be charged on such insurance, This amendment requires 
each insurance company authorized to do business in the Dis- 
trict or the rating organization of which it is a member or sub- 
seriber to file with the superintendent of insurance every rate 
manual, schedule of rates, rating plan, and other information 
concerning insurance required by this act. It also prohibits 
unfair discrimination in cases where the risks are essentially the 
. The superintendent is also authorized after notice and 
hearing to order the remoyal of any unfair discrimination in 
rates and to order an adjustment of rates whenever he finds that 
an excessive, inadequate, or unreasonable profit will be produced. 
The House recedes with a clarifying amendment. 

On amendment No. 13: The House bill provided that no bond 
or insurance policy should be canceled unless not less than 20 
days prior to such cancelation notice of intention was filed in 
writing with the Public Utilities Commission. This amendment 
strikes out 20 days and inserts 10 days, and the House recedes 
with a further clarifying amendment. 

On amendment No, 18: This amendment requires all vehicles 
subject to the provisions of the act to be kept in a clean, sani- 
tary, good mechanical condition at all times, subject to regula- 
tions of the Public Utilities Commission, and the Traffic Act of 
March 3, 1925. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 19: This amendment, in addition to the 
penalties provided by the House bill, provides for canceling the 
license of any person violating the act. The Commissioners of 
the District are also authorized, in cases of violation of the act, 
to suspend or revoke licenses issued under paragraphs 31 (c), (d), 
and (e) of section 7 of the act of July 1, 1902, as amended, and 
any such suspension or revocation may be without prior convic- 
tion. The House recedes with clarifying amendments. 

The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the title of the bill. 

VINCENT L. PALMISANO, 
Jack NICHOLs, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, this is a conference report 
on a bill which is known as the taxicab-insurance or taxicab- 
liability bill. It provides simply that motor vehicles operated 
for hire in the District of Columbia will be compelled to carry 
insurance for the protection of those people who pay to ride 
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in their vehicles and other pedestrians and automobiles driven 
on the streets of the District of Columbia. 

There will be injected into this debate quite a lot of what 
I presume to be extraneous matter. There is only one ques- 
tion involved here and that is this: Do you think that when 
your wife and your little kiddies get into a taxicab and pay 
that taxi driver or that taxi company money to transport 
them to some other part of the city, they should be protected 
from accidents by compelling that taxi driver or that taxi 
owner to make himself financially responsible for the pro- 
tection of the life and limb of your tender children and mine 
by taking out insurance which will make him financially 
responsible? That is the only question involved. 

There is an argument between some of the taxicab opera- 
tcrs of the District of Columbia who say that they should 
be permitted, instead of taking out insurance, to post a cash 
bond, making an insurance company out of themselves, and 
let them control the fund which will pay you if you are 
injured, and not turn it over to an insurance company. 

I know this argument is going to be made, and I would 
like to read you just one paragraph, if I may, from a letter, 
a closed letter, I may say, which was circulated among the 
drivers of the biggest taxicab fleet operating in the District 
of Columbia, and I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to insert these two letters in the Recorp, 
because I do not care to take your time to read all of them. 

I read excerpts from one dated January 17, 1938. They 
are talking about an amendment to the House bill which 
provided for the company putting up a cash bond, and they 
are explaining the amendment to their cab drivers: 

And the proposed amendment would allow an individual with 
one cab to post $5,000, instead of paying an insurance premium of 
$360 a year to operate a taxicab. 

In other words, this big fleet-operated taxicab company is 
so interested, as they say, in the individual driver, the little 
independent driver who owns his own car, that they want to 
fix it so he will put up $5,000 in lieu of paying an insurance 
premium. Do you not know there is not a taxi driver on 
the streets of Washington that could put up $5,000 cash 
bond, and they know it. They want to fix it so that you 
will force into their organization every poor little independ- 
ent taxi operator in the District of Columbia. But this is 
the most interesting part of the letter—and I quote again 
from the letter: 

Any cash or collateral deposit and/or sinking fund herein pro- 
vided for shall be exemipt from attachment or levy for any obliga- 
tion or liability of the depositor hereof, save as herein provided. 

In other words, they want to get themselves in the shape 
they are in now, where they collect 60 cents a shift, or $1.20 
for two shifts, from the drivers who drive their association 
cabs, and they put this into a sinking fund, but the sinking 
fund is not attachable. It is not even kept in the District 
of Columbia. It is placed in trust some place—God knows 
where. They have never disclosed it. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 
2 more minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. And they now want this amendment back 
in the bill, and they had the temerity to tell their cab driv- 
ers that they wanted it back in there so this cash fund 
could be set up, but that it would not be nonattachable. 

I will haye more to say on this as soon as some of my dis- 
tinguished friends have told you the many reasons why this 
should not be passed. I hope you will stay here, because I 
believe I can give you some very interesting facts about this 
situation as we go along. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include therein the two letters 
I have referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Buck). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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The letters referred to are as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 
JANUARY 17, 1938. 

Re compulsory taxicab liability insurance bill—H. R. 7084. 

From time to time bills have been introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for compulsory insurance for taxicabs. In each such pro- 

bill there has been the requirement for an insurance policy 
or a bond. It is a well-known fact that the premiums for taxicab 
insurance are so great that they are prohibitive. In addition there- 
to, investigation will disclose that very few reputable companies, 
if any, will accept taxicab imsurance. It can be further demon- 
strated that no dependence can be placed in the companies which 
accept such insurance. What they do is to accept premiums until 
such time as claims begin to accumulate, and thereupon they go 
into bankruptcy. While the present Financial Responsibility Act 
of Congress, in effect in the District of Columbia, covers all vehicles, 
including passenger vehicles for hire, most taxicab operators have 
no objection to the requirement for compulsory taxicab insurance, 
provided individual owners or the members of associations are given 
an opportunity to deposit cash or provide a sinking fund for the 
payment of judgments in lieu of the giving of a policy of insurance 
or a bond. There appears no valid reason why this should not be 

tted. It merely allows individuals and associations to become 
self-insurers upon the depositing of proper security, as surely cash 
security is as sound as can be had. 

The thought in mind is that in lieu of insurance or bond the 
operator, controller, manager, or renter of a public vehicle may 
either (1) file with the Public Utilities Commission an admission 
of Hability in conformity with the principle of respondeat superior 
for the tortious acts of the drivers of such of the vehicles afore- 
said as shall be driven with the trade name or insignia of such 
operator, controller, manager, or renter displayed thereon, together 
with a blanket policy of insurance, or a blanket bond, for the pur- 
poses of the act, covering any vehicle in an amount depending upon 
the number of such vehicles operated by an individual or an associa- 
tion; or (2) upon the filing of such admission of liability, provide 
and maintain a sinking fund in corresponding amounts and deposit 
the same in trust for the purpose of the legislation with such per- 
son, official, or corporation as the Utilities Commission shall 
d te. 

RDU behind this suggestion is that the statistics will 
show hundreds of thousands of dollars paid to insurance com- 
panies, only to have the insurance companies go into bankruptcy 
when claims become due and payable. The average cost for insur- 
ance of this kind is $360 a year per cab. 

At the foregoing rate, in the case of an individual or association 
operating 1,200 cabs, the premium per year thereon would be 
$438,000. Reason dictates that it is far better this money be 
reserved to meet claims for injuries sustained on account of the 
operation of such cabs rather than be expended for insurance or 
bond premiums. 

The proposed amendment will accomplish the public purpose desired 
and, as worded, works no greater hardship on the individual owner 
than on members of an association of taxicab operators. It merely 
permits an individual or association to place cash collateral or good 
securities, for instance, United States bonds, by way of guaranty. 
Certainly an individual should be permitted to deposit cash or 
Liberty bonds, by way of protection to the public, if he so elects. 

And the proposed amendment would allow an individual with 
one cab to post $5,000 instead of paying an insurance premium of 
$360 a year to operate a taxicab. 

An association operating or controlling 300 cabs could deposit 
$20,000 cash or give a bond or policy in that amount. The cost of 
insurance for 300 cabs would be, however, $108,000; the yearly 
premium for 500 cabs would be $180,000. 

It is a harvest for insurance companies. 

Furthermore, when an association files an admission of liability 
as called for by the proposed amendment its liability would not be 
limited to the one-thousand property—five to ten thousand personal- 
injury amounts fixed by the act. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 7084, SEVENTY~-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION, CALENDAR NO. 1228 (REPT. NO. 1179) BEING A BILL 
TO PROVIDE THAT ALL CABS FOR HIRE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
BE COMPELLED TO CARRY INSURANCE FOR THE PROTECTION OF PASSEN- 
GERS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES,” PASSED BY THE HOUSE AND NOW 
PENDING BEFORE THE SENATE 


Following the word “act”, page 4, line 21, add a new paragraph, 
to read: 

“Any owner of a public vehicle required hereby to file a bond 
or policy of insurance may, in lieu thereof: 

“(a) For each such vehicle deposit with any individual or cor- 
poration approved by the Public Utilities Commission, in trust for 
the payment of any judgment recovered against such owner, as 
provided in this act, either $5,000 in cash, or negotiable collateral 
of the value, to be determined by said Utilities Commission, of 
$5,000, and additions to such collateral deposit may be ordered by 
said Utilities Commission if, in the judgment of said Commission, 
additional collateral is necessary to maintain said deposit as of the 
value of $5,000. 

“(b) File with the Public Utilities Commission, conditioned as 
required by this act, and covering all vehicles lawfully displaying 
the trade name or identifying design of any individual, association, 
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company, or corporation, a blanket bond, or a blanket policy of 
lability insurance, in amounts, respectively, for the operation of: 
1 to 300 passenger vehicles for hire $20,000 
= -- 30,000 

50, 000 
“(c) Create and maintain a sinking fund and deposit the same, 
in trust, for the payment of any judgment recovered against such 
owner, as provided in this act, with such person, official, or cor- 


poration as the Public Utilities Commission shall designate, for 
the operation of: 


1 to 300 passenger vehicles for hire — — $20, 000 
301 to 500 passenger vehicles for hire --- 30,000 
501 to 700 passenger vehicles for hire. 40, 000 
Over 700 passenger vehicles for hire——— 50, 000 


Provided, That should any such owner elect to comply with 
the provisions of paragraphs (a), (b), or (c) of this section, such 
owner shall first file with the Public Utilities Commission an 
admission of liability, in conformity with the principle of re- 
spondeat superior for the tortious acts of the driver or drivers of 
such vehicle or vehicles aforesaid as shall be driven with the trade 
name or identifying design of such owner. 

“Any cash or collateral deposit and/or sinking fund herein pro- 
vided for shall be exempt from attachment or levy for any obliga- 
tion or liability of the depositor hereof, save as herein provided. 

“Within the meaning of this paragraph, the word ‘owner’ shall 
include any corporation, company, association, joint-stock company 
or association, partnership or person, and the lessees, trustees, or 
receivers appointed by any court whatsoever, permitting his, their, 
or its trade name and/or identifying design to be displayed upon 
vehicles governed by this act.” 

Respectfully submitted. 


E. Erwin DOLLAR, 
President, Industrial Brotherhood of Tazi Drivers. 
S. HARDER, 


ARTHUR S. h 
Vice President, Industrial Brotherhood of Tari Drivers. 
Harry C. Davis, 
President, Independent Tari Owners’ 
LEON BRILL, Jr., 
President, Bell Cab Association. 
J. H. ROYER, Jr., 
President, Premier Cab Association. 


Marcu 30, 1938. 

DEAR FELLOW MEMBER: On July 12, 1937, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a compulsory cab insurance bill, H. R. 7084. 
This bill included an amendment, which was introduced on the 
floor of the House and made a part of the original insurance bill. 

This amendment was somewhat similar to the proposed amend- 
ment enclosed herewith. Such an amendment would permit the 
members of this organization to pay less money for a greater 
amount of protection than the prevailing excessive insurance 
premium costs. The prevailing rate for insurance in this city is 
$1 per day per cab, from reputable insurance companies. This 
rate is only $1 per day because the insurance underwriters have 
had no experience in this city. In other large cities where they 
have established experience ratings, the reputable insurance com- 
panies charge more than $1 per day for taxicab insurance. 

When the House bill reached the Senate, it was very apparent 
that the Senate sponsor of this bill was determined, in my opin- 
ion, to eliminate the cash-bond arrangement, which passed the 
House of Representatives, 

Do you believe the United States Congress should pass an 
insurance bill which would only enable certain interests to sell 
taxicab insurance at your expense for a nice profit? 

On March 25, the Senate passed H. R. 7084, without the House 
amendment, which we were in favor of. In a few minutes after 
the passage of this bill in the Senate, a motion was made to re- 
consider the votes by which the Senate passed this bill. The 
bese cannot predict the final outcome of this bill in its present 
status. 

However, I do not believe the members of this organization 
should advocate to Members of Congress that insurance without 
provisions for your association to settle its own accident claims 
in your behalf, is a good policy. Why should we leap into some- 
thing to make the other fellow pay, because you pay, when none 
of us know how great the burden will be. 

Trusting this will meet with your approval, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry C. Davis. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY]. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has indicated that extraneous matter will be brought 
into this debate and as proof of that he introduced a couple 
of letters sent by some taxicab company. No extraneous 
matter is involved in this question. It is solely a question 


whether or not the House conferees represent the House or 
the other body. The conference report brought over here by 
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the House conferees takes out about 50 percent of the House 
bill, a bill that was absolutely satisfactory to most of the 
elements in the taxicab business and that was satisfactory 
to labor. 

I am going to introduce a little extraneous matter myself 
now that the gentleman from Oklahoma has started. I have 
received and have here a letter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which reads in part as follows: 

This bill— 


Speaking of the original House bill— 


compels every taxi driver to carry liability insurance. We find the 
conference report is not in accordance with the bill as passed orig- 
inally by the House in which form it was acceptable to the Wash- 
ington Central Labor Union and to the local unions of drivers 
involyed. It is understood by those interested that if the confer- 
ence report in its present form is adopted that independent taxi 
owners in the District of Columbia will be put out of business and 
that the larger companies who proposed the provisions of this bill 
will be in complete control of the situation in this city. We, 
therefore, advocate the blanket provision as originally passed by 
the House and will appreciate efforts made by you and our friends 
to achieve this purpose. 


Now, labor and its organizations can always speak to me 
when they speak on a subject that affects their workers; and 
here the Central Labor Union of the District of Columbia 
and the American Federation of Labor legislative represent- 
ative want the House provision put back in the bill. 

Now, if you will read page 5 of the House bill, you will see 
nothing unfair. It allows an option in addition to buying 
insurance from insurance companies, 

It allows the associations of these cab drivers whether the 
associations are private associations or associations of union 
drivers, to post a bond, a certain amount of cash, and judg- 
ments can be levied against that bond. The conference 
report will, if adopted, have the effect of forcing the drivers 
into the hands of the insurance companies, a few of them 
already prepared to start a racket. In my own city for 10 
years all cab companies have had the option of either buying 
insurance or posting a cash bond with the city attorney. 
The record shows that we have the lowest number of auto- 
mobile accidents of any city. It likewise shows that valid 
judgments have been paid out of these bonds and these taxi 
companies immediately bring the cash bond back to the 
amount originally set in the city ordinance or lose their 
licenses. The public is protected and the men are not made 
the victims of an insurance racket. 

Mr, SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. And if this bill passes, the individual taxi- 
cab drivers in the District of Columbia will be forced to pay 
$1 a day insurance, or $360 a year. How many of them will 
be forced out of business? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. About half of them. 

Mr. SHORT. And when you force them out of business 
where will they go except on the relief rolls? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. That is exactly the point. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. But if we adopt the gentleman’s 
theory, allowing the owner of a cab company to file a bond 
in lieu of insurance, do you not in effect say to the insurance 
companies, “Here is the taxicab business of the District; it is 
turned over to you. absolutely”? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I do not see how anybody can prevent a 
group of taxicab drivers from forming an association and 
putting up the cash bond. Under the conference ‘report we 
have here all of them have to buy insurance. Now, if the 
public is protected either by a cash bond or an insurance 
policy, if the driver were given the option that the House 
gave them, I do not see why we should adopt the conference 
report and destroy those options and throw these already 
underpaid drivers into the hands of the insurance companies, 
who can charge any rate they please under this conference 
report. The original provision in the House bill protected 
the public. That is what we were after. That was the 
impression I was under when we brought this bill in here— 


protection of the public; it does not make any difference how 
they are protected as long as they are protected and the 
House bill should be retained. 

Mr. SHORT. In the gentleman's opinion, does this bill 
protect the public or does it promote the insurance racketeers? 

Mr. O’MALLEY. The conference report that we are asked 
to adopt promotes insurance racketeers, mutual companies, 
whose history in the courts and every other place has been a 
national scandal. I am willing to trust the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and their fellow workers of the Central Labor 
Union, who have come in here and asked us to restore the 
House provision. I hope those friends of labor whom we have 
heard from in the last 4 or 5 days will at least let labor speak 
for labor and give them some help now when they are fight- 
ing this unfair Senate bill that will destroy their livelihood. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp this letter from the American Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

The letter referred to follows: 

Wasnurincron, D. C., May 3, 1938. 


ngressman O'MALLEY, 

House Office ERAT Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wish to direct your attention to the con- 
ference report on H. R. 7084, which, I understand, is to be considered 
today in the House. 

This letter comes at a rather late date due to the fact that the 
Washington Central Labor Union did not act on the conference 
report until it met last night. 

This bill, as you, of course, know, compels all taxi drivers to carry 
liability insurance. We find that the conference report is not in 
accordance with the bill as originally by the House, in which 
form it was acceptable to the Washington Central Labor Union and 
to the local union of drivers involved. 

It is understood by those interested that if the conference report 
in its present form is adopted that the independent taxi owners in 
the District of Columbia will be put out of business and that the 
larger companies, who have pressed for the passage of this bill, will 
be in complete control of the situation in this city. We therefore 
advocate the “blanket provision” as originally passed by the House 
and would appreciate efforts made by you and our friends to achieve 
this purpose. 

Sincerely, 
Writram C. HUSHING, 
National . ee Representative, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I want to state the parliamentary situa- 
tion in the remainder of my time and before it is lost sight of 
in the remainder of the debate. 

Until we vote down this conference report we are not in 
position to make a motion to insist on the House bill and the 
provisions that labor want. So vote down this conference 
report and direct your conferees to bring back a bill that will 
protect labor instead of some favored insurance companies, 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Buck). Is there objéc- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Fe 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I do not hold a brief for 
any taxicab company or any taxicab driver in the District 
of Columbia. We all hold a brief, however, for the principle 
of keeping as many men employed as possible, no matter 
where they reside or what they might do. We have enough 
unemployment in the United States now and I am opposed 
to any policy, no matter by whom advocated, that will add to 
the list of the unemployed. 

My honest opinion is when we impose an obligation on 
the taxicab drivers of the District of Columbia of a dollar 
a day for insurance we are adding to the unemployed. We 
are driving men out of employment and there is nowhere else 
for them to go. I am unwilling to regulate men out of their 
jobs and into the bread lines. It is estimated, if this amend- 
ment is agreed to, that we will add to the unemployed 
nearly 2,000 taxicab drivers in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. In just a moment. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Would the gentleman give the authority 
for that estimate? Who made the estimate? That is all I 
want to know. 

Mr. DONDERO. The moment you impose an insurance 
obligation which raises the cost from 25 cents a day, which 
I understand is the amount collected from each driver now, 
to nearly $1 for insurance, you are compelling these men to 
go out of business because they cannot meet the additional 
obligation imposed upon them. 

What are you gaining by doing that? If a cash bond 
placed with the District of Columbia has protected the public, 
and the taxicab companies or drivers have met their obliga- 
tion and liability, either property damage or bodily injury, 
what have we to gain by imposing insurance upon them that 
they cannot hope to meet? That is the question we have to 
decide here this afternoon. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Has the gentleman looked into 
this situation—and I am not going to claim that the informa- 
tion Iam about to give is accurate. I have talked with a great 
many taxicab drivers and I am informed that when Govern- 
ment employees get off in the afternoon these employees go 
out, rent these cabs, flock on to the streets, and take away 
the jobs of the taxicab drivers. That may be an extraneous 
matter, but has the gentleman looked into that? 

Mr. DONDERO. No; Ihave not. That is an angle which 
I would not endorse. 

Mr. REED of New York. I would like to get the truth 
about that matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand it has been ascertained 
that some 450 Government employees at one time or 
another have been driving cabs as a sort of side-line occu- 
pation in order to supplement their earnings. I doubt 
whether the number is quite so much today, but there 
was some testimony offered on that matter, and I think 
it was submitted to one of the committees of the House 
about a year ago. 

Mr. REED of New York. I think that situation should 
be corrected. 

Mr. NICHOLS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DONDERO.. I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. NICHOLS: The gentleman from Illinois is right 
when he says it is estimated there are 450 Government 
employees who work all day in a Bureau downtown, then 
whip out their own individual taxicabs and drive them 
around for a few hours in the afternoon. Those fellows 
should not be permitted to compete with the men who 
earn all of their money driving a taxicab, and if we put 
insurance on these men they cannot afford to go in com- 
petition with the regular taxi drivers. 

Mr. DONDERO. I may say to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa I do not believe the insurance route is the way to 
correct the evil. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, If the District of Columbia Committee 
wants to stop Government employees from driving these 
taxicabs, that is the committee to do it. 

Mr. NICHOLS. How can you pass a law stopping any- 
body from driving a taxicab? That is silly. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am informed that one company over 
a period of 9 years has paid something like $700,000 in 
claims. They paid all the claims that arose. Whereas if 
they had been compelled to take compulsory insurance for 
the same length of time that company would have been 
compelled to pay out in insurance premiums nearly $2,000,- 
000, or an increase of over 200 percent. It has meant a 
saying to these drivers and men of something like $1,250,000, 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO, I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. MAVERICK. I wish someone would answer this 
simple question: Why is it that a taxi driver has to pay 
$60 a month in premiums? I have a ten-twenty-thousand- 
dollar liability on my car and I think I pay about $65 a year. 
It seems to me that $60 a month is too much. 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not understand it will be $60 a 
month. I think it will average about $1 a day. But to 
answer the gentleman’s question, may I say that he drives 
his car for his private use. The taxicab is in operation all 
day for public use in all kinds of traffic. It is the nature of 
the risk that determines the premium or cost. 

Mr. SHORT. It is the difference in the risk. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want it made clear 
whether any taxicab drivers who have been licensed and 
who are driving their cars have evaded responsibility for 
personal injuries or property damage? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not understand they have. They 
must either be bonded in some association or carry insur- 
ance to protect the public. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Have there been any claims 
that remain unpaid? 

Mr. DONDERO. It is my understanding there have not 
been except current claims in the process of settlement or 
judicial determination. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Why this legislation then? 

Mr. DONDERO. It is just another way of imposing a 
regulation and restriction on a business that cannot stand 
the burden. That is the answer. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. -I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCE of Utah. I do not want to assume to 
correct the gentleman, but I have made some investigation 
of this question of unpaid judgments. I am sure if the 
gentleman will go to the trouble to investigate the matter 
thoroughly, he will find that there are not only hundreds 
of them but probably thousands of unpaid claims in the 
District of Columbia by reason of irresponsible taxicab 
drivers. 

Mr. DONDERO, I understand there is one association 
that has not met its obligations but if that association had 
placed a bond with the District of Columbia, as proposed 
by the House bill, the very thing of which the gentleman 
complains would never have happened because they would 
have had recourse to a fund with which to pay the damages. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

AMENDMENT OF SECOND LIBERTY BOND ACT 


Mr. DOUGHTON, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported the bill (H. R. 10535) to amend the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, which was read a first and 
second time, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and ordered printed. 

INSURANCE OF TAXICABS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _- 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. BOILEAU]. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in opening his remarks said the question was simply 
whether or not you and I want to protect our families and 
our constituents while riding in the taxicabs of the District. 
In all fairness, I submit to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
that is not the issue at all, because the House bill as amended 
by the Senate provided for compulsory insurance. The issue 
is whether or not you want to compel all taxicab owners to 
take out insurance with some insurance company. In the 
House bill we provided that the taxicab operators should 
have liability insurance, but we provided that if they saw fit 
they had the right to take advantage of the alternative of 
putting up a bond in the amount of $75,000. Individual 
operators, working together with others in an association 
such as the Diamond Cab, the Premier Cab, or the Bell Cab, 
could as an association under the House bill put up a bond 
of $75,000, not to be some place in another State but here 
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in the District, with the approval of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, so the money would be here and could be at- 
tached. They would have the right to keep that $75,000 
bond there to insure anyone who was injured as a result of 
the tortious act of any driver of a taxicab, and to see that 
the judgment would be paid. Certainly, that is ample pro- 
tection. The Public Utilities Commission would have the 
duty and the responsibility of compelling that $75,000 fund 
to remain intact. It is ample. It would give the individual 
operators an opportunity to band together and create this 
fund, and it would enable them to give adequate protection 
to the people on the highways, but still would not compel 
them to pay extortionate prices and exorbitant fees to in- 
surance companies. That is the only difference. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Is the gentleman interested in 
protecting the biggest cab company in Washington, D. C., or 
is he interested in protecting the little cab driver, the 
individual? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I submit to the gentleman that this 
$75,000 bond is an alternative. The individual operator can 
still take out insurance, if he is not a member of an 
association. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Yes; that is just it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is the proposition. I may say fur- 
ther I had a conversation with the president and the secre- 
tary of the Interindustrial Brotherhood of Taxi Drivers, 
which is the association representing the little, individual 
driver who owns his own cab and is not a member of one of 
the associations, and they want the House provision enacted 
into law because they are of the opinion it will be to their 
best interests to join one of the associations already existing 
or form a new association of their own. These associations 
have proven to be a successful experiment in cooperation 
among these people. They can work for their best interests 
by associating under a trade name. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah and Mr. SHORT rose. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I will yield in just a moment. 

It will be very easy, then, for them to create this $75,000 
fund and keep it intact. They believe they could save a lot 
of money. I am certain it would give just as good protection 
to the people of the District and would protect them against 
any losses that might be occasioned by these taxicab drivers. 

The gentleman from Utah asked me whether I was inter- 
ested in protecting the big organizations. I do not know 
whether he means corporations or associations. These cor- 
porations are, or at least should be, under the control of the 
operators, the individuals who own their own cabs, when 
they belong to these associations. If there is anything 
wrong in the present situation it should be corrected. I 
know of nothing wrong. I submit to the gentleman from 
Utah that at the present time the corporation-owned taxi- 
cabs, the taxicabs on the streets which are owned not by 
the individual operators but by corporations, are largely 
controlled by two men, and those two men not only own 
practically all the corporate-owned taxicabs of the city but 
they have large financial interests in a mutual insurance 
company that is set up all ready to do business. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Iam not making any insinuations against 
anybody. All I want to say is that the same men who own 
all the stock of the corporations that operate the corporate- 
owned cabs own practically all the stock, I believe I can 
properly say all the stock, of the mutual insurance company 
that is all ready to go. I submit the individual taxicab 
operator should not be forced to take out insurance in any 
mutual company or in any old-line company as long as 
adequate protection can be given him by putting up this 
bond. I believe the House bill will give that protection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Many of the individual cab drivers and rep- 
resentatives of several of the associations have talked to me 
and every single one of them favors the House provision and 
is against the Senate bill. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The Diamond Cab Co., the Premier Asso- 
ciation, the Bell Association, and the independent taxicab 
drivers all want this $75,000 bond provision. They should be 
given a chance to prove its effectiveness. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, let us get clearly in mind what we are going 
to do and what will happen when we do it. If we support 
the conference report, that means that substantially we enact 
the Senate bill. This will give us taxicab insurance. If we 
vote down the conference report and come back upon the 
House bill later, that will give us taxicab insurance. So we 
get insurance either way, but under the House bill we make 
provision that instead of having to have a policy for every 
individual cab, these associations that can afford it can de- 
posit $75,000 with the Public Utility Commission, they can file 
their admission of liability under the respondeat superior 
provision, and then that $75,000 becomes available for pay- 
ing judgments, or they can file a blanket policy. This would 
be possible under the House bill, but not under the Senate bill. 

Now, let us see what the issue is. I think everybody here 
wants to see some form of liability insurance on every taxi- 
cab. Certainly I do, and I want to see the best thing we can 
get, but I fancy if we go along with the Senate bill, and I 
have no particular hard-and-fast notions about it, we are 
going to set up a real difficulty and, possibly, a racket before 
we get through, and I shall tell you why. 

Under the insurance code of the District of Columbia you 
can set up an automobile mutual insurance company with 
only $10,000 of surplus over liabilities—only $10,000. This 
is the law. Now, suppose I get a couple of fellows and say, 
“Let us organize a mutual; all we need is $10,000 of surplus 
over our capital.” No liabilities accrue, as a matter of fact, 
until a judgment exists, so far as my opinion is concerned, 
and so they reach out and begin to pick up these lush pre- 
miums. Do you know what a good old-line company will 
charge for insurance in Washington? Two hundred and 
seventy dollars per cab for personal liability, $95 for prop- 
erty damage, or a total of $365. Who sent these figures? 
These figures come from the Aetna Casualty Co. and other 
similar companies. So this means about $365, or a dollar a 
day, if they get good insurance, because the good companies 
will set up a reserve of approximately $215 per cab. This 
is the fact, if you please. Now, what will happen under a 
mutual. First, they can cut rates. If I find, for instance, 
as a mutual promoter or salesman, that you have got to get 
$365 a year, I will come in and say, “Here, Cabby, I will 
write this insurance for $275, or I will write it for $250, or 
I will write it for $200, if you please.” So they reach out 
and get these very lush premiums and put them in their 
pockets. 

Now, they can fight off responsibility and liability as an 
insurance organization, even as an individual does, in court, 
by taking the case up on appeal or asking for continuances, 
and when the going gets too strong what happens? They 
flop over, and what becomes of the cabbies’ money? Now, 
do not say this is in the realm of remote possibility. I will 
show you in my files the names of companies that have gone 
over the great divide, companies in which there has been a 
great mortality, the cabbies’ money gone, and the public not 
protected. 

I do not know, and I am simply torn between doubts on 
this sort of thing, but I do not want to see this sort of thing 
set up. Where we made the mistake, in my judgment, was 
that this bill came in here and passed the House and Senate 
and went to conference before we ever amended the insurance 
code. Now, it is not long until next January, when another 
Congress will be in session. We have been going along in 
this fashion for years and years, and would it not be better, 
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perhaps, would it not be the expedient and politic thing to 
turn down this conference report and then amend our in- 
surance laws, so you cannot have a mutual insurance racket 
in this town based upon premiums from cab drivers? Then 
we could come along with a taxicab-liability bill. Would not 
this be the sensible thing to do? In my judgment, it cer- 
tainly would be—and do not forget that this is a rich plum, 
5,000 cabs, roughly, times $350 per year is how much? Ac- 
cording to my quick arithmetic, it is about $1,750,000 of 
premiums. 

That is worth going after, and you will have every insur- 
ance company in here until they find out that mutuals can 
so much more satisfactorily deal with the cabbies because 
they can quote them a cheaper rate. Now, with that kind of 
insurance on the books, with existing law in the District of 
Columbia, as I understand it, I fancy we ought to go back 
and first amend our insurance code so no racket can spring 
up in the Nation’s Capital and then come along with a lia- 
bility bill. Then, if you want the Senate bill, all right; if 
you want the House bill, all right. My present notion is that 
we ought to reject this conference report, because I would 
not like to see what I have outlined happen. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I know my friend is sincere, but I am just 
wondering what my friend thinks would happen in the in- 
terim, the year that would elapse before we can take the 
subject up again? What would happen to these people 
riding in taxicabs, members of the gentleman’s family and 
my family? 

Mr. KRAMER. Just what is happening row. 

Mr. NICHOLS. People getting hurt but unable to get any 
damages for it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The same thing that happened in 1932 
and 1933, 1934 and 1935, in 1928 and 1927. Nothing would 
happen except we would preserve the status quo until such 
time as we can defend the District against a possible insur- 
ance racket. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. If you require the posting of this $75,000 
bond, would not that give ample protection in the meantime? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think so; because by the provisions of 
the bill they have got to maintain that bond, and it is under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities Commission. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Does not the gentleman think that system 
is worth trying to see if it would work? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not like to be in the position of 
placing the seal of approval upon a one and three-quarter 
million dollar insurance premium racket. 

If you are going to make these fellows carry policies you are 
going to have to raise the cab fares, for you cannot starve 
them to death. When I first came here a number of years 
ago I remember how our distinguished friend from Texas, 
Mr. Blanton, would walk up and down this aisle and defend 
the status quo of cab fares in the various zones and even 
make it secure in a District appropriation bill. When you 
are faced with the proposition of granting an increase in 
cab fares, I can anticipate what the answer is going to be. 
Then, if you are not against the increase in fares, and I do 
not think you are, let us move a little cautiously and carefully 
before we impose this additional burden upon these men who 
are just eking out an existence and not much more. 

Mr. O"MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. For 10 years in my city the cab com- 
panies have had the option of carrying insurance or deposit- 
ing with the city $10,000 in cash or Liberty bonds subject to 
payment of any judgment. Should any part of this money 
be paid at all our licenses are automatically canceled until 
it is replaced. Is not that largely the basis of this blanket 
provision in the House bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think so. 

Mr. OYMALLEY. What is wrong with that? 
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Mr. 5 Except we make them deposit a larger 
amount. 

Mr. OMALLEN. We make them deposit $70,000. We 
have had this $10,000 provision for 10 years in our city, and 
everybody concerned has been satisfied. As soon as a judg- 
ment is paid out the companies must restore the amount or 
lose their license. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Under the $75,000 provision in the 
House bill, what is to prevent the 5,000 taxicab owners 
uniting into one group and furnishing the $75,000 bond? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It might be done, but it certainly is not 
within the realm of probability. 

Mr. PALMISANO. What would be the comparison be- 
tween a company having 1,400 machines and one having 5 
machines? Would the same amount have to be put up by 
both? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Everyone who pays any attention to this 
subject in the District has at some time or other had that 
standard argument presented to them, whether it was 200 
cabs, 300 cabs, or 400 cabs. The amount to be deposited 
never took cognizance of the number making up the group. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Has the committee any statistics as to 
the number of accidents, fatalities, of taxicab operators as 
compared with privately owned cars? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; all those statistics can be obtained 
from the Traffic Bureau. : 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. These taxicab drivers tell me that 
they will be charged $365 a year in premiums on a taxicab. 
To me that is outrageous. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That is not true. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN, They tell me it will cost them that 
much, and unless they pay the premium they will have to go 
out of business. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Will the gentleman yield? I want to 
answer the question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Our time is about up. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I will answer it in my own time. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would like an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SHORT. It might be of interest to the Members of 
the House to know there has been the second largest de- 
crease in automobile accidents in the first 3 months of this 
year in the District of Columbia as compared with any- 
where else in the Nation. I think that much of the credit 
is due our colleague from Indiana, Mr. ScHULTE. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Speaker, a few minutes ago I was condemned by my 
friend from Ilinois because I happened to be the member 
of a conference committee who opposed a privilege tax. I 
find myself now on the majority side and the gentleman 
from Illinois is the lone member of the conference com- 
mittee fighting the conference report. He seems to be on 
the side of the big fellow all the time. I contended I was 
trying to protect the little fellow then, and I contend I am 
endeavoring to protect the little taxicab driver now. 

When his bill was before the committee an amendment 
was Offered to permit of a $50,000 lump-sum insurance, to 
which I was opposed and I finally compromised on a $75,000 
proposition. The Senate has seen fit to eliminate that pro- 
vision, and I agree. 

Let us think of the individual who has one taxicab as com- 
pared with one corporation here that has 1,500 taxicabs. 
That corporation puts up $75,000 or $50,000 and the indi- 
vidual is compelled to pay a premium on $5,000 or $10,000 
of insurance, which will cost $365 a year, and I do not know 
whether that is the correct amount or not. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me quote part of a letter written to me 
and some of the Members of the House no’ doubt received 
a copy, by a man named Paul G. Wyatt, who contends we 
ought to have the House bill, He says we ought to have 
it simply because it does not bar the independents from 
joining an association. 

Here is what he says: 

Personally, we favor the bill as passed by the House, for it does 
not penalize those taxicab operators who have been paying monthly 
dues which carry some protection against accidents, as now carried 
by the larger taxicab companies. The independent taxicab oper- 
ator is such by choice, and it would hardly seem consistent to us to 
favor this group, who have avoided the payment of dues and carry 
no protection whatever. If any favoritism were to be shown, it 
would seem more consistent to place it on the side of those who 
have endeavored to give protection in the past and are giving at 
the present time, rather than to those who by choice have remained 
independent. 

They are now saying we ought to protect them and not the 
ones who have not paid anything. 

It seems to us that the House bill is more just to all the taxicab 
operators. The independent operators would have the privilege 
of connecting with an organized company. 

That would be where the whole 5,000 organized into one 
company. What would that amount to? It would amount 
to nothing in premiums and 5,000 taxicabs running around 
with one $75,000 bond. Why one or two accidents would 
exhaust the whole $75,000. 

Mr. BOILEAU, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMISANO. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. If you had one accident today and the 
$75,000 is wiped out, they would have to put up an additional 
$75,000. They would have to keep it up to that amount all 
the time. 

Mr. PALMISANO. If this report is not accepted, I will, if 
possible, set up a commission to hold this money in trust for 
the people who are injured and make each and every taxicab 
owner in this town responsible for each individual car and 
make them put up an equal amount, and not give a special 
privilege to the corporations. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That would give a privilege to the corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. PALMISANO. No; it will not. 

[Here the gavel fell,] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Murpocs]. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, a lot of injustices 
are committed against and inflicted upon the little fellow by 
claiming that they are done in his behalf or to keep him. 
That is exactly what is going on here today. We find the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and many others saying that on 
behalf of the little fellows they want us to allow the cab 
companies or the cab operators to put up a $75,000 cash bond 
in lieu of an insurance policy. What does that mean? It 
means that you will eliminate every little cab driver in the 
city of Washington and every little taxicab company in favor 
of the Diamond Taxicab Co. or in favor of some other big 
company that has several hundred cabs on the street. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. May I say that the independent taxicab 
operators want the House bill. 

Mr, MURDOCK of Utah. I have talked to just as many 
independent taxicab drivers as the gentleman has and I have 
talked to just as many small companies. They point out 
that if we allow a bond instead of insurance, we will simply 
tell the Diamond Cab Co. that from now on it has a monopoly 
of the cab business in Washington, 

Mr. BOILEAU. They still would have their insurance. 

Mr. MURDOCE of Utah. On the other hand, if you tell 
every cab driver, whether he belongs to the Diamond Co. or 
is a small, individual operator, that he must have an insur- 
ance policy, then he knows that he will get his insurance at 
the same premium as the big operator. You will not give 


the Diamond Co. a monopoly. You will not give any other 
company a monopoly. You will be telling every taxicab 
driver in the city of Washington that he must go out and 
buy insurance on an equality of premium and the big man 
will not be given any favors over the small ones. 

Mr, O’MALLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. I am sure the gentleman would not 
consider that the American Federation of Labor and the 
Central Trades Council would ask any Member of the House 
to do something that would hurt their workers. They want 
the House bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. But I am not arguing this from 
the standpoint of labor. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. It is a labor issue. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I do not believe any fewer 
men will be employed than there are now if we enact this 
bill and place all cab drivers on an equality. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Les; there will be. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I do not like to have the issue 
of labor injected into the consideration of every piece 
of legislation, and especially an issue such as this. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. Labor's representative says the Senate 
amendment will put men out of work. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. I do not yield further, Mr. 
Speaker. 

There are just two things before us this afternoon. One 
is, when you get into a taxicab and take a ride in the 
city of Washington, are you entitled to security against the 
reckless and negligent driving of the taxicab operator? I 
say you are, and there is no disagreement in the House 
today with the view that we are entitled to security. 

The other question is, shall we tell the Diamond Cab 
Co., or some other large company, “You can run your cab 
company more cheaply than the little man because we will 
allow you to put up a bond on account of your size, but we 
will make the little man furnish insurance because he cannot 
put up a bond.” a 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I submit the adoption of the 
conference report is the correct action for us to take today 
and by so doing we maintain equality for all cab operators, 
regardless of size, and assure their patrons security against 
reckless and careless driving. 

Mr. DONDERO rose. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NICHOLS]: 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly inter- 
ested in this debate and I shall base my remarks on this 
premise: I am absolutely opposed to permitting cab operators’ 
associations to put up a cash bond in lieu of insurance. If 
you permit the big cab companies of the District of Columbia 
to put up a cash bond in lieu of insurance you will break 
every little cab company in town, and I will tell you why. If 
& cab company is too small to raise the $75,000 provided as the 
bond, the other option has to be taken and the members. of 
that company must take out insurance. This is what will 
happen. Less than 10 days from the time we passed this 
House bill the Diamond Cab Co. sent out circulars to every 
driver in the District of Columbia stating, “You come into our 
association and you will not have to buy insurance. We will 
protect you under our $75,000 bond.” That is what will hap- 
pen again. The big companies will put up the $75,000 blanket 
and then they will force the little fellows to come under their 
protection, Then what will they do? I will tell you what 
they will do. They will do what they are doing now. The 
Diamond Co., the largest one in this town, right at this minute 
charges cab drivers 60 cents a shift to drive under the Dia- 
mond sign. At two shifts a day, that is $1.20 a day. They 
operate 1,500 cabs, which are paying tribute to the Diamond 
Cab Co. to the tune of $1,800 a day, or $680,000 a year. This 
is why there is great opposition to this bill. 

That is not all. Last year the Diamond Cab Co. sold 6,000,- 
000 gallons of gasoline to the operators of the Diamond cabs. 
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The company earned 2 cents a gallon profit on every gallon, 
which means an additional $180,000. This is to say nothing 
of the profit it earns from the sale of oil, tires, and other 
accessories which the operators are compelled to buy through 
that association. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. No. 

That is what is happening to these boys. They pay tribute. 

There has been talk about the necessity of increasing these 
rates, and somebody said something about a racket. The 
biggest racket I know of in Washington is the racket carried 
on by two or three cab associations in this town who are 
racketeering and taking money out of the pockets of men who 
earn but three or four dollars a day and making them pay 
tribute to their big associations. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. Not just now. I want to answer some of 
these arguments. 

As to liability, one cab association in the District of Colum- 
bia now has pending against it 1,871 lawsuits, involving 
$1,320,000. This same company has over $500,000 in judg- 
ments against it today, and not one judgment has been satis- 
fied. Mr. Van Duzer, the commissioner of traffic for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had something to say on the subject only 
recently. I will read only a brief portion of his statement, 
which was carried in the Washington Evening Star. 

With the taxicab-liability bill scheduled for House action Mon- 


day, failure of taxicab owners and operators to satisfy Judgments 
in damage cases was cited today by Traffic Director W. A. Van 


Duzer. 
In a letter to Representative Jack Nichors, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa— 


Which I will insert in the Recorp— 


@ member of the House District Committee, the traffic director 
stated the records of his department indicate that, with only one 
exception, judgments against taxi owners and operators remain 
unsatisfied. 

There are a number of judgments involving unlimited 
thousands of dollars against the taxi operators of this town 
obtained by helpless, unsuspecting people who rode their 
cabs assuming that the sign on the side of the door which 
set forth they were protected was true, but despite that, 
Van Duzer states that his records show that with one ex- 
ception none of them has paid a judgment. Oh, they say, 
the system is not a bad one. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I am sorry, but I cannot yield to the 
gentleman, 

The record behind this policy of having insurance and that 
alone is a long one. I read from a letter from the city of 
Boston directed to Mr. Kimball, clerk of the District Com- 
mittee, who asked for the information at my request: 

In reply to your telegram of August 11 requesting information 
relative to the insurance of taxicabs in this city—which is Boston— 
please find enclosed copy of report submitted by Capt. John F. 
Fitzpatrick, inspector of carriages in this department, which I 
trust will be of assistance to you. 

Let us look at his report. ‘This is the city of Boston where 
they operate under a taxicab insurance law similar to ours. 

With reference to the attached telegram of Mr. Kimball, etc., 
our reports show: 

(1) Percentage of accidents per 100 cabs per year is approxi- 
mately 15 percent, including personal injuries and property 


damages. 
(2) Percentage of settlements outside of court of accidents is 
approximately 75 percent. 
They operate under an insurance law, and now listen: 
23 The average amount of judgment per accident is about $75. 
4) The percentage of judgments collected m full for personal 
injury claims is 100 percent because of the statute law compelling 


all motor vehicles to carry personal injury insurance. 
(5) Only one insurance company— 


This is interesting— 
was found financially irresponsible during the past year. 


This is the report from the department that handles this 
in the city of Boston. So you need not be afraid of the in- 
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surance racketeers. I have heard for a long time the cry of 
insurance being a racket, but I carry it on my automobile 
and most of you do. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I am sorry I cannot yield to the gentle- 
man. 

I carry insurance on my automobile to protect myself and 
other people on the streets, and so do you. If there are those 
who want to charge me to ride in their automobile, but will 
not carry it for my protection, will you not help me protect 
the little kiddies and the visitors who come here, as well as 
your own families who have to ride in such automobiles 
unless they take a street car, which will give them protec- 
tion, or a bus, which will give them protection, or perhaps 
Tide in their own automobile? 

Now, listen. A great deal has been said about what labor 
wants on this matter. A great deal has been said about 
what the taxicab drivers themselves want. So far as I 
personally am concerned I do not think there is any labor 
question involved and the Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor advised this morning that they were not 
going to meet on the proposition until tonight. Whether he 
is wrong or not I do not know, but I do hold in my hand a 
letter which I will read you. This letter is dated May 7, 
1938, which was last Saturday. There has been a letter read 
here from the independent taxi drivers, they said, and I 
do not know whether their letter is better than mine or not, 
but I want you to listen to mine: 

UNITED TRANSPORTATION WORKERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1938. 
Hon. Jack NICHOLS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NICHOLS: In reference to H. R. 7084, a bill 
calling for compulsory taxicab liability insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we wish to call your attention to the following 
considerations: 

(1) The bill before the House, with the Senate amendments, 
represents the view and has the solid support of 70 percent of 
the taxi drivers in the District of Columbia. 

(2) Persons lobbying against the bill and who would substi- 
tute for it the deposit of a $7,500 bond, are representing certain 
vested interests in the local taxicab industry, who speak but for a 
fraction of the District's taxicab owner-drivers and rental drivers. 

The bond idea will virtually force 75 percent of the independent 
owners out of business and wreak indescribable hardship upon the 
rental drivers as well. It will give what is tantamount to a 
franchise, to a few taxicab concerns. 

If a compulsory taxicab liability insurance bill must be had, we 
urge you to lay these facts before the House and have it perform 
the only fair, just, and honest act under the circumstances: Vote 
for the bill as at present worded. 

The United Transportation Workers, representing the interests 
of the overwhelming majority of the independent driver-owners 


and rental drivers in the District of Columbia gives its unanimous 


support to the bill. - 
Respectfully yours, 
MAURICE HOLLOD, 


Business Manager, United Transportation Workers. 


Mr. Speaker, my friend here has said that we can leave 
this situation in status quo. Unfortunately there is no 
such position as status quo on death, injury, or accidents, 
They go on. It is impossible to stop the devastation that 
accidents wreaks upon us in the way of bodily injury or 
death. 

If it were possible to stop that, I would say, “Fine; stop it 
all until we can get this thing perfect.” Few times have I 
ever seen a bill pass this body that, in my opinion—or yours, 
for that matter—was a perfect bill at its inception. Maybe 
there is a better way than this; I doubt it. Your committee 
has put months of study on it, and we have been advised by 
the insurance commissioner of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Moore, who came before our committee, that it was possible 
and that he would compel insurance companies, if they were 
organized in the District of Columbia, to make themselves 
sufficiently strong financially that there could be no doubt 
about the results of the organization of an insurance com- 
pany. But, whether or not this bill is perfect, get it on the 
statute books; let us establish the principle in the District 
of Columbia that automobiles operated for hire shall be 
compelled to give protection to those people whom they 
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carry. If it then develops that some injustice is being 
done, we can work it over. Instead of holding the situation 
in status quo, by the passage of this bill stop the status quo 
of the reckless and irresponsible driving that is going on 
in the District of Columbia; make each of the 5,000 cabs 
financially responsible. 

I hope you will vote for the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Unless the conference report is voted 
down, is it possible to vote upon the Separate Senate 
amendments? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. 

The question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PALMISANO) there were—ayes 40, noes 46. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and twenty-eight Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 113, nays 
197, answered “present” 1, not voting 117, as follows: 


[Roll No. 71] 
YEAS—113 
Allen, Del. n McLaughlin Robertson 
Allen, La. Fletcher McReynolds Robinson, Utah 
Andrews Fulmer McSweeney yan 
Arnold Gamble, N. Y Maloney Satterfield 
Atkinson Gray, Ind. Mapes Schaefer, Ill, 
Bloom Greenwood Martin, Colo. Schuetz 
Boren Greever May Seger 
Boyer Griffith Mills Sheppard 
Brooks Griswold Moser, Pa. Smith, Conn. 
Buck Haines Mosier, Ohio Smith, Okla. 
Byrne Hancock, N.Y. Mott Snell 
Carter Harter Mouton Sparkman 
Cartwright Healey Murdock, Utah Taber 
Chapman Hook Nichols Terry 
Citron Houston O'Connor, N. Y. Thom 
Clark, Idaho off oO" Thomas, N. J 
Clason O'Neal, Ky. Thompson, II. 
Cochran Kennedy, Md. O'Neill, N. J. 
Cooley Kleberg Pace Treadway 
Crawford Kocialkowski Palmisano Wadsworth 
Culkin Lambertson Parsons Warren 
DeMuth Lambeth Patrick Wearin 
DeRouen Lamneck Peterson, Fla. White, Ohio 
Dixon Lea Pe Whittington 
Dockweiler Long Poage will 
Driver Lucas Ramsay Zimmerman 
Eaton Luce Rayburn 
Edmiston Luecke, Mich, Rich 
Eicher McClellan Richards 
NAYS—197 
Aleshire Cravens Forand Johnson, Lyndon 
Allen, Il. Creal Ford, Calif. Johnson, Minn, 
Amlie Crosser Ford, Miss. Johnson, Okla. 
Anderson, Mo. Crowe N Johnson, W. Va, 
Andresen, Minn. Crowther Garrett Kee 
Bacon Cullen Gasque Keller 
Bates Curley Gearhart Kelly, III. 
Beiter Daly Kitchens 
Bell Gilchrist 
Bernard Dies Goldsborough Knutson 
Binderup Green Kopplemann 
Bland Dirksen Gregory r 
Boileau — Guyer Kvale 
Bradley wynne 
Brewster Dowell Halleck Lanzetta 
wo Doxey Hamilton Larrabee 

Buckler, Minn, Drew, Pa. Havenner Leavy 
Burdick Drewry, Va. Hendricks Lemke 
Caldwell Duncan 
Cannon, Mo, Dunn Hill Lewis, Colo, 
Carlson Eberharter Hobbs Lord 
Case, S. Dak. Eckert Hoffman Luckey, Nebr. 
Chandler Engel Honeyman Ludlow 

Englebright Hope McAndrews 
Cluett Evans Hull McCormack 
Coffee, Wash, Fernandez Hunter McKeough 
Cooper Fitzgerald Jarrett Morean 
Costello Flaherty Jenks, N. H. 
Cox Fleger Johnson. Luther A. — 
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Mahon, S. C Patterson Sacks Thomason, Tex. 
Mahon, Tex Patton Sadowski Thurston 
Martin, Mass Pearson Sanders Tolan 
Mason Peterson, Ga. Sauthoff Towey 
Massingale Plumley Schneider, Wis. Transue 
Maverick Powers Secrest er 
Mead Rabaut Shafer, Mich. Umstead 
Meeks Ramspeck Shannon Vincent, B. M. 
Merritt Randolph Short Vinson, Ga. 
Michener Rankin Simpson Voorhis 
Mitchell, III Reece, Tenn. Smith, Maine Walter 
Murdock, Ariz, „III. Smith, Va. Welch 
Nelson Reed, N. Y. Smith, Wash West 
O'Brien, Il. Rees, Kans. Snyder, Pa. Wigglesworth 
O'Brien, Mich. Reilly South Wilcox 
O'Connell, R.I. Rigney Spence Withrow 
Oliver Robsion, Ky. Stefan Wolcott 
O'Malley Rogers, Mass. Taylor, Colo. 
O'Toole Romjue Taylor, Tenn, 
Owen Rutherford Teigan 
Patman Sabath Thomas, Tex. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” —1 
Bigelow 
NOT VOTING—117 
Allen. Pa Dempsey Jenckes, Ind. Scott 
Arends Dickstein Jenkins, Ohio Scrugham 
Ashbrook Disney Jones Shanley 
Barden Ditter Kelly, N. Y. Sirovich 
Barry Dorsey Kennedy, N. Y. Smith, W. Va. 
Barton Douglas Keogh Somers, N. Y. 
Beam Elliott Kerr Stack 
Biermann Faddis Kinzer Starnes 
Boehne Farley Kirwan Steagall 
Boland, Pa. Fish Lewis, Md Sullivan 
Boykin Fitzpatrick McFarlane Sumners, Tex. 
Boylan, N. V. Flannagan McGehee Sutphin 
Buckley, N. Y. Flannery McGranery Sweeney 
Bulwinkle Frey, Pa McGrath Swope 
B Fries, Il. McGroarty Tarver 
Cannon, Wis Fuller McMillan Taylor, S. O 
Casey, Gavagan Mansfield Tobey 
Celler Gifford Mitchell, Tenn. Vinson, Fred M. 
Champion Gildea Norton Wallgren 
Clark, N. C Gingery O'Connell, Mont. Weaver 
Claypool Gray, Pa. O'Connor, Mont. Wene 
Coffee, Nebr. Hancock, N. C. O'Leary Whelchel 
Cole, Md Harlan Pfeifer White, Idaho 
Cole, N. Y. Harrington Phillips Wolfenden 
Collins Hart Pierce Wolverton 
Colmer Hartley Polk Wood 
Connery Hildebrandt Quinn Woodrum 
Crosby Holmes Rockefeller 
Cummings Jacobsen Rogers, Okla. 
Deen Jarman Schulte 


So the conference report was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs: 


Kerr with Mr. Wolfenden. 

Woodrum with Mr. Barton 

Fred M. Vinson with Mr. Gifford. 
Sullivan with Mr. Tobey. 

Tarver with Mr, Jenkins of Ohio. 
Fuller with Mr. Wolverton. 

Bulwinkle with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Jones with Mr. Hartley. 

Harrington with Mr. Kinzer. 


Weaver with Mr. Faddis, 


by. 
Clark of North Carolina with Mr. Allen of Pennsylvania. 
Schulte with Mr. Gildea. 
Sweeney with Mr. Phillips. 
Shanley with Mr. Keogh. 
Boehne with Mr. Buckley of New York. 
Starnes with Mr. Gingery. 
Hildebrandt with Mr. Sutphin. 
Barden with Mr. Frey of Pennsylvania. 
McGehee with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina. 
Lewis of Maryland with Mr. Farley. 
Sumners of Texas with Mr. Casey. 
. Jenckes of Indiana with Mr. Pfeifer. 
“Connery with Mr. Whelchel. 
Disney with Mr. Steagall. 
Ashbrook with Mr. Kirwan. 
Barry with Mr. Dorsey. 
Fitzpatrick with Mr. Elliott. 
McGranery with Mr. Biermann. 
Swope with Mr. Fries of Ilinois. 
Boylan of New York with Mrs, Norton. 
Boland of Pennsylvania with Mr. McGrath, 
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Mr. Flannery. 
Waligren with Mr. Mitchell of Tennessee. 


Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Wene. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Wood. 

Mr. O'Connell of Montana with Mr. Harlan. 
O'Connor of Montana with Mr. Sirovich. 
Gray of Pennsylvaina with Mr. Claypool. 
„Polk with Mr. Colmer. 


Jarman with Mr. Hart. 
New York with Mr. Deen. 
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Scott with Mr. Jacobsen. 

Cole of Maryland with Mr. Quinn. 

Boykin with Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma. 
Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Champion. 

Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin with Mr. Stack. 

Mr. SmırH of Washington, Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri, and 
Mr. Hunter changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
insist on the House provisions and ask for a further confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Buck). Without ob- 
jection, the Chair will appoint the following conferees: 
Messrs. PALMISANO, NICHOLS, and DIRKSEN. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one-half minute to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 

Mr. SNELL. The Republican conference that was called 
for this afternoon after the adjournment of the House is 
postponed until tomorrow afternoon after the adjournment 
of the House, here in the Chamber of the House. 


JUVENILE COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 4276) to create a juvenile court in 
and for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the statement may be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


558855 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4276) to amend an act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court 
in and for the District of Columbia”, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13, and agreee 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“Whenever any person shall give to the director of social work of 
the court, or other officer of the court duly designated as his repre- 
sentative, information in his possession that a child is within the 
provisions of this Act, it shall be the duty of a duly designated 
officer of the court to make preliminary investigation to determine 
whether the interests of the public or of the child require that 
further action be taken and report his finding, together with a 
statement of the facts, to the director of social work. Whenever 
practicable such inquiry shall include a preliminary investigation 
of the home and environmental situation of the child, his previous 
history, and the circumstances which were the subject of the 
information. If the director of social work finds that jurisdiction 
should be , he shall, after consultation with and approval 
by the corporation counsel or assistant corporation counsel assigned 
to the court, authorize a petition to be filed. In any case in which 
said director fails to so find, the person giving information to the 
director may present the facts to the corporation counsel or his 
assistant, who, after investigation by an officer of the court as 
herein provided, may authorize a petition to be filed. The proceed- 
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ings shall be entitled, “In the matter of „ a child under 
eighteen years of age”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: “by respondents, their parents or guardians, or their 
duly authorized attorneys, but otherwise”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
the following: 

“Sec, 34. Appeal: Any interested party aggrieved by any final 
order or judgment of the juvenile court may apply to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia or to one 
of the justices thereof for the allowance of an appeal, and the 
said court or justice may allow such appeal whenever in the 
opinion of said court or justice the order or judgment ought to 
be reviewed upon any matter of law. The application for said 
appeal shall be in writing, shall be verified, and shall state fully 
the grounds on which the same is asked, and shall include the 
petition and a narrative statement of the evidence authenticated 
by the judge of the juvenile court and the assignment or assign- 
ments of error relied on and shall be presented to said Court of 
Appeals, or one of the justices thereof, within such time as that 
Court may by rule prescribe. If an appeal is allowed, the same 
shall be placed upon the special calendar and shall be heard by 
the court as soon thereafter as is convenient to the court and as 
counsel may be heard. Any party desiring the benefit of the 
provisions of this section shall give notice in open court of his 
intention to apply for an appeal: Provided, That the appeal or 
application for the allowance of such appeal shall not suspend 
the order of the juvenile court, nor shall it discharge the child 
from the custody of that court or of the person, institution, or 
agency to whose care such child shall have been committed, unless 
the court of appeals shall so order. If the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia does not dismiss the pro- 
ceedings and discharge the child, it shall affirm or modify the 
order of the juvenile court and remand the child to the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court for supervision and care, and there- 
after the child shall be and remain under the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court in the same manner as if such court had made 
said order without an appeal having been taken.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Vincent L. PALMISANO, 
Jack NICHOLS, 
EVERETT 


M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4276) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to create a juvenile court in and for the District of Columbia,” 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: The House bill a principle 
that children under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court are 
subject to the discipline and entitled to the protection of the 
State. The Senate amendment strikes out the House provision. 
The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 2: Under the House bill exclusive and 
original jurisdiction is given to the juvenile court in certain cases 
and proceedings, including those concerning any person under 21 
years of age charged with having violated any law, or violated 
any ordinance or regulation of the District of Columbia, prior to 
paving ee 18 — of age. The Fonasa anoen — 

part ar type of case or proceedin ea riate stat- 
utes of limitation. The House Sars 0 1 

On amendment No. 3: The House bill provided that in paternity 
cases the respondent shall be entitled to a jury trial if he shall 
so demand. The Senate amendment provides that in such cases 
the respondent shall be entitled to a jury trial unless he shall 
voluntarily waive such right and request trial by the court. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 4: Under the House bill, the juvenile court 
was given original and exclusive jurisdiction to determine cases 
of adults charged with willfully contributing to, encouraging, or 
tending to cause by any act or omission any condition which 
would bring a child within the provisions of this act. The Senate 
amendment gives the court jurisdiction of any act which shall 
bring a child within the provisions of this act. The Senate 
recedes. 


On amendment No. 5: The House bill provided that an officer 
of the juvenile court, upon information, should make a prelimi- 
nary inquiry to determine whether action by the court should 
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be taken. If he determined that formal jurisdiction should be 
acquired, he was directed to authorize a petition to be filed. The 
Senate amendment provides that such officer report his finding 
together with a statement of the facts to the Corporation Counsel, 
and final determination as to whether such formal jurisdiction 
should be acquired is left to said Corporation Counsel. The 
House recedes with an amendment which provides that the direc- 
tor of social work, with the approval of the Corporation Counsel, 
shall determine whether jurisdiction shall be acquired by the 
court, In any case in which the director fails to find that such 
jurisdiction should be acquired, the informant may present the 
facts to the Corporation Counsel who, after an investigation, may 
authorize a petition to be filed. 

On amendment No. 6: This is a clarifying apama: 
ing. that the petition shall be verified by the officer making the 
investigation, or some other person haying personal knowledge 
of the case. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 7: The House bill provided that summons 
may be issued requiring the appearance at a hearing of any person 
whose presence, in the opinion of the judge, is mecessary, The 
Senate amendment strikes out the words “in the opinion of the 
judge.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 8: The House bill provided that in case the 
summons cannot be served, or the parties served fail to obey the 
same, or in any case when it shall be made to appear to the judge 
that the service will be ineffectual or the welfare of the child 
requires that he shall be brought forthwith into the custody of 
the court, a warrant may be issued against the parent or guardian 
or against the child himself. The Senate amendment strikes out 
“or in any case when it shall be made to appear to the judge that 
the service will be ineffectual.” The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 9: The House bill provided that the court 
should hear and determine all cases of children without a jury 
unless a jury be demanded by the child, his parent or guardian, 
or the court. The Senate amendment provides that such cases be 
held without a jury only where the child or its parent or guardian 
has expressly waived a jury trial. The Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 10 and 11: The House bill provided that 
the court could place a child on probation, commit the child to 
the Board of Public Welfare or other enumerated institutions, and 
make such further tion as the court deemed to be best for 
the best interests of the child, except as herein otherwise provided. 
Senate amendment No, 10 provides that the court may make such 
further disposition of the child as may be provided by law and as 
the court may deem to be best for the best interests of the child. 
Senate amendment No, 11 strikes out “except as herein otherwise 
provided” and adds a proviso to the effect that nothing in the 
paragraph shall be construed as authorizing the removal of the 
child from the custody of his parents unless his welfare and the 
safety and protection of the public cannot be adequately safe- 
guarded without such removal. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 12; The House bill provided that if an adult 
is charged with an offense for which he is entitled to a trial by 
jury, and if he shall so demand, a jury shall be selected in accord- 
ance with provisions of law regulating the selection of juries 
in the District Court for the United States for the District of 
Columbia. The Senate amendment provides that if an adult is 
charged with an offense for which —— is entitled to a trial by ae A 
he shall be so tried unless he shall expressly waive his right to 
such a trial. The House recedes. 

On amendment No, 18: The House bill provided that the judge 
of the juvenile court could designate a social worker of the court 

as commissioner. The Senate amendment strikes this 3 
sr The House recedes, 


On amendment No. 14: The House bill provided that the records 
of the court should be open to inspection only by order of the 
District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia. 
The Senate amendment provides that such records shall be open 
to inspection by defendants, their parents or guardians, or their 
duly authorized attorneys, but otherwise only by order of such 
court. The House recedes with an amendment by striking out 
“defendants” and inserting in lieu thereof nden 
On amendment No. 15: The House bill pro ded that any party 
aggrieved by any final order or judgment of the juvenile court 
could apply to the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
for the allowance of a spécial appeal, and such court might allow 
such appeal whenever it was made to appear that it would be in 
the interests of justice to allow an appeal. The Senate amend- 
ment provides for such appeals to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia whenever in the opinion of 
the court or a justice thereof the order or judgment ought to be 
reviewed upon any matter of law. The amendment sets out in 
detail that the application for such appeal shall be in writing, 
shall be verified, and shall state fully the grounds upon which 
same is asked, and shall include the petition and a narrative state- 
ment of the evidence, authenticated by apo judge of the juvenile 
court, and the assignment or error relied on. The 
House recedes with two amendments, one ot “which provides that 
such applications for appeal shall be presented to said court of 
appeals, or one of the justices thereof, within such time as that 
prescribe, and the other by striking out “privi- 
“special calendar. 


Dirksen, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, this is a conference re- 
port on the bill creating a juvenile court. There was no 
opposition to the bill in the House. The Senate added a few 
amendments to which there is no objection. The conference 
report is agreed to by all the members of the conference 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the confer- 
ence report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow after the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, and at the conclusion of the legislative 
business in order for the day, I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table, the legislative program in order for the day, 
and the special orders, I may address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a statement showing the beneficial effects of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements entered into by Secretary Hull. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein copy of an address made by the Post- 
master General of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute to ask a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, there is only about 1 hour’s 
general debate left on the civil aeronautics authority bill 
about to be taken up? 

Mr. LEA. Approximately. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it proposed to do any more than to con- 
clude general debate this afternoon? 

Mr. LEA. It is proposed to pass the bill today if we can. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman intends to have the bill 
Passed this afternoon? 

Mr. LEA. We hope so. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9738). to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, to provide for 
the regulation of civil aeronautics, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9738, with Mr. Griswotp in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares] made a very interesting address upon 
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this bill on Saturday. I regret I was mot here to listen. I 
gather from the report, however, that the gentleman set 
forth some fundamental views with respect to the policy to 
be pursued by the Government in the regulation of trans- 
portation by rail, by motor vehicle, and by air. In that ad- 
dress it is fair to say that the gentleman expressed the atti- 
tude of the minority members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I am not at all certain that I 
can add anything to what he said upon that occasion; but I 


crave the indulgence of the Committee for just a little while 


in an endeavor to bring before you as succinctly as I can 
some very peculiar circumstances under which this bill is 
brought forward. 

I may say, in explanation, that I had the honor of serving 
on a subcommittee which went along diligently in the prepa- 
ration of the details of this measure under the leadership of 
the chairman of the committee itself, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Leal. So far as this measure goes in setting 
up the details of regulation, I think that subcommittee did a 
good job, and I have very, very few criticisms to make of 
the details of the bill. 

The thing that disturbs me is the fact that in seeking to 
establish, as this bill seeks to establish, a new authority or 
commission separate and distinct from the 50, 60, or 80 
commissions or bureaus we already have, we have made a 
mistake in the fundamental policy of regulation of transpor- 
tation. Since 1887, if my recollection is correct, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the United States has had 
confided to it the regulation of agencies engaged in inter- 
state transportation. Of course, the members of the com- 
mittee are entirely familiar with the jurisdiction of the 
I. C. C. over all the railroads, including joint and through 
rates between the railroads and inland water transportation. 

The members of the committee must be aware of the high 
standing of the Interstate Commerce Commission and, in 
general, of the very excellent work it has done over this long 
period of time. It has been truly an agency of the Congress 
of the United States, set up to administer a law of the Con- 
gress, according to rules and standards laid down by the 
Congress itself. Something like 3 years ago, I believe, the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission was ex- 
tended to cover motor vehicles engaged in interstate com- 
merce, both common carriers and contract carriers. That 
was logical. 

During the last 5 or 6 years movements have been set on 
foot on many occasions and from responsible sources in the 
direction of the regulation of commerce in the air. I think 
most people have realized that sooner or later we must come 
to the governmental regulation of air commerce. At this 
moment there is very little, if any, regulation of civil aero- 
nautics. The Federal Government, acting in part through 
the Postmaster General, in part through the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Department of Commerce, and in part through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, regulates that portion 
of air commerce engaged in the transportation of the mail, 
and to no important degree does the Government regulate 
any other branch of commercial aviation. 

We got into that regulation, of course, as the result of our 
resorting to the airplane to carry mail. At the present time 
the Postmaster General lets the contract for the air-mail 
carriers on a competitive basis, and as has been pointed out 
upon more than one occasion, the result of the letting of 
those contracts is absurd upon its face, because the lines are 
so competitive that the successful bidder turns out to be a 
company, sometimes a great company and sometimes a very 
small company, whose bid is so low as to be absurd upon its 
face. 

In an endeavor to correct that situation, which was in- 
herent in competitive bidding for air-mail contracts, the 
Congress, a couple of years ago, clothed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the power to revise the air-mail 
contracts and to fix reasonable rates to be paid the carriers 
by the Post Office Department, so to that extent the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over the air- 
mail carriers. 
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The Department of Commerce, through its Bureau of 
Aeronautics, has jurisdiction over the licensing of airplanes 
in the interest of safety, and the licensing of pilots, likewise 
in the interest of safety. Further, it has jurisdiction over 
the laying out of the airways and the installation of the 
radio beacons, lights, and various other facilities to make 
travel in the air more safe. However, no attempt has been 
made thus far to regulate rates of fare for passengers and 
freight or express in air commerce interstate. No attempt 
has been made thus far to regulate the financial practices of 
commercial aviation companies. No attempt has been made 
thus far to assume on the part of the Government and lodge 
with some agency jurisdiction over through rates—rates, for 
example, between the airplane and the railroad train, or 
between the airplane and the motorbus. The whole field 
of the regulation of commercial aviation is practically 
neglected at this time. 

It was with a knowledge of that fact and in the conviction 
that commercial aviation should be regulated not only in the 
interest of the public but in the interest of those engaged in 
it as a business that the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, commencing early in the winter of 1937, 
gave consideration to a bill whose provisions lodged the reg- 
ulation of commercial aviation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We held lengthy hearings upon that measure. 
In giving it our favorable consideration in the first instance, 
the committee was following the recommendation of the 
President of the United States, who, according to my way of 
thinking, quite logically has taken the attitude that all com- 
mercial interstate transportation in this country should be 
regulated by a single governmental agency, and that as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission already regulated the rail- 
roads and the motor vehicles and, to an extent, the inland 
waterway transportation, as well as the interrelations be- 
tween those several kinds of transportation, the logical place 
to put commercial aviation is in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Through extended hearings in which vivid interest was 
taken by all the members, the committee completed the 
structure of a bill and reported it unanimously to the House. 
That bill has now been on the calendar since May 28, 1937. 
As I say, it was reported unanimously. It seemed to us the 
logical step to take in the matter of bringing air commerce 
under the control of the Government. We followed the rec- 
ommendation of the President gladly. Indeed, I have not 
the slightest doubt that without such a recommendation an 
overwhelming majority of our committee would have rec- 
ommended to the House of Representatives that commercial 
aviation should be put under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That bill, which is H. R. 7273, is now on the House 
calendar. As I stated a moment ago, it has been there since 
May 28, 1937. 

Just when and how a change in the policy came about I 
do not know. From May 28, 1937, until nearly the end of 
August no effort was made, within my knowledge, to bring 
that bill before the House. To the best of my information, 
sometime during the autumn of 1937 an interdepartmental 
committee was made up, doubtless with the consent and per- 
haps on the initiative of the President, composed of the 
assistant secretaries of the several Departments of the Gov- 
ernment interested or potentially interested in civil aviation. 
It was not until this bill was introduced, about the 1st of 
March, as I recall, that. the members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce awoke to the fact that 
the policy was changing. 

Let me say at this point that much of the work done on 
this bill, especially that done by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea], has been 
excellently done. I do not stand here to criticize his work 
in the slightest degree. The thing that dismayed some of 
us was the fact that instead of confiding this work to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where the President had 
said it belonged and where by unanimous vote our commit- 
tee had said it belonged, this bill creates a brand new com- 
mission or agency of the Government called an authority. 
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In the first instance, the request was that the authority con- 
sist of five members to be appointed by the President in the 
usual manner and to be paid $10,000 a year. Your commit- 
tee has cut that number to three and has confided to this 
authority, a new, separate, and additional branch of the 
Government, the regulation of all air commerce, rates, 
charges, financial set-ups, financial practices, and any other 
proper function of regulation which this great and growing 
transportation industry should have imposed upon it. 

I do not think I am exaggerating the situation when I 
say that many members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee were amazed. Here is our bill upon the calendar. It 
has been there since last May. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. TERRY. Was it the idea of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House to enlarge the I. C. C. in 


the event this additional power was given it to control 


aviation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill that is on the calendar, as 
I recall it, sets up a division in the I. C. C., but does not 
enlarge the membership. 

Mr. TERRY. There was some talk about enlarging the 
number of members of the I. C. C. in the event they took 
on the additional responsibility. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill did not provide for that, 
according to my best recollection. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WITHROW. Just at this point it might be interest- 
ing to note that the bill that is now on the calendar in the 
Senate provides for this authority being invested in the 
I. C.C. The bill on the calendar in the Senate is a bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to provide 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have this 
authority. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. Just what the fate of 
the bill in the Senate. will be none of us can tell. It isa 
fact there is a bill on the calendar of the Senate that con- 
fides this work to the I. C. C., there is a bill on our calendar 
that confides this work to the I. C. C., and you now have 
before you a bill that confides it to a brand new authority. 

Now, as I endeavored to make clear a little while ago, my 
criticism of this situation is not directed in the slightest 
degree to the members of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, who have done a lot of work on this bill, and in my 
judgment done very good work on its details. The thing 
I wanted to lay before the committee is this: This bill 
constitutes a desertion of the policy pursued by the Congress 
for years past. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. LEA. I think it might be pertinent at this time to 
remind the House of what I understand is the fact, that the 
bill reported in the Senate and referred to by the gentleman 
is a bill introduced by Senator McCarran, who has aban- 
doned that bill and is supporting a bill calling for an inde- 
pendent commission. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The observations of the chairman of 
our committee demonstrate to the Members of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole how this thing is being juggled back 
and forth. I cannot follow it. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. Could the bill under present consideration 
_possibly be an argument for the reorganization bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
reached the final phase of consideration of this bill, with its 
separate authority, at just about the time that the reorgani- 
zation fight was going on here in the House. It is not 
divulging any secret to admit to you that I was against the 
reorganization bill and so were other members of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Committee. Others were in favor of the 
reorganization bill, claiming that the reorganization bill 
would bring about a simplification of government, and look 
at this. [{Laughter.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
New York 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. There is no simplification in this bill. 
This adds another great Federal commission or authority to 
do the kind of work that under the traditions and the policies 
of the Congress has been confided to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and should be confided to it. 

Now, it has been suggested in perfectly friendly fashion by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, or at least it has been intimated 
by him, that perhaps the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might well be enlarged, if it is to be given additional functions. 
I agree with that, and at the risk of having my ignorance of 
the inside workings or the necessities of the I. C. C. exposed 
upon this floor, let me say that in many a conversation and 
in many a conference among the members of our committee, 
in anticipation of the centering of the regulation of all trans- 
portation under a single agency, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it has been conceded that the I. C. C. might better be 
reorganized within itself, divided, perhaps—and this is a 
tentative suggestion—into three divisions, one to govern rail- 
roads, one to govern motor vehicles, and the other to govern 
civil aviation, with general jurisdiction in the I. C. C. as a 
single body to fix through route and joint rates as between 
the different elements of transportation, and that in such a 
reorganization there might be involved the addition of a 
couple of additional members. By means of such a reorgani- 
zation, logically accomplished within the present organization 
of the I. C. C., we-would reach a final and logical policy as 
to how transportation in the United States, interstate in char- 
acter, should be regulated by the Government. This bill 
deserts that policy. This is my only criticism of it. I am 
ready to defend page after page of the details of this bill. 
In my judgment, it is excellently drawn in the matter of the 
imposition of the regulation, its basic and only fault being it 
confides it to the wrong body. 

It has been said by optimists on our committee that this 
bill, being excellently drawn and setting up wisely devised 
machinery for the regulation of commercial aviation, could 
stand as a model for 2 or 3 years and then be used in con- 
nection with the reorganization of the I. C. C., and the 
I. C. C. then given the regulation of air commerce. That 
may be one of the virtues of this bill, but we are taking a 
big chance. I have been in legislative bodies long enough to 
know that once you establish a commission, give it pretty 
good salaries, allow it to accumulate a vast staff and send its 
agents and inspectors all over the United States, acquire to 
itself adherents of one kind or another, people who become 
accustomed to rely on that particular kind of commission 
for information, assistance, or relief—in other words, when 
it throws its roots down into the soil and gets itself estab- 
lished, you have the devil’s own time passing any act 
abolishing it. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Does the gentleman intend to offer an 
amendment to this bill that will do away with this agency 
and put it under the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the intention of a Member of 
the minority to offer a very simple amendment to this bill 
which will test the committee on the question of policy. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would be physically possible for 
us to offer amendments to this bill transforming it in the 
matter of the agency to be used from this new authority 
back to the I. C. C., but it would take hundreds of amend- 
ments running all through the bill; so some of us, in talking 
it over, reached a tentative agreement that a simple amend- 
ment would be offered in the definition or description of the 
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word “authority” and make it read on that particular line 
“Interstate Commerce Commission.” That would test the 
sentiment of the House on the broad policy. 

Mr.SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman kindly explain for 
my benefit his particular reason for wanting to centralize 
this in the Interstate Commerce Commission? It has been 
my impression from what the gentleman has said thus far 
that he wants to see centralized in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a rate-making body, all transportation facilities. 
What is the gentleman’s idea in advocating that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The belief has grown in recent years 
that transportation in the United States should be con- 
sidered very largely as one vast interrelated problem. The 
Congress followed that principle when it confided to the 
I. C. C. the regulation in interstate commerce of motor 
vehicles that compete with railroads, and also cooperate 
with railroads, since they pass freight from a motor truck 
to a railroad train, and a through rate may be established. 
To serve the public best a single agency of the Government 
should regulate all transportation that is interstate in char- 
acter in this country so that it can be coordinated. The 
time will come when civil aviation—if more prosperous 
times come—just at present it is in a desperate condition— 
but the time will come when civil aviation will carry tre- 
mendous loads of express as well as increasing loads of 
passengers. For example, we know now that express 
packages originate in South Dakota and turn up in Panama, 
part by rail and part by airplane. There is no agency of 
Government to regulate that through rate. This bill at- 
tempts to bridge that chasm by instructing the Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to appoint a com- 
mittee of his own Commission to confer with a committee 
of this new authority and jointly to fix through rates; but 
still we have two agencies of the Government trying to do 
the same thing. It is bad policy. 

Mr. EICHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. EICHER. Is it not true that the bill which was re- 
ported by the committee last year (H. R. 7273) did not 
assume to give the Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over anything except the economic phases of avia- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Economic phases, including rates. 

Mr. EICHER. Rates make up the greater part of the 
economic phase. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. EICHER. Does the gentleman honestly feel that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, the members 
of it, would consider themselves qualified to take jurisdic- 
tion over all the phases of aviation included in this bill, such 
as the qualification of private fliers, safety factors, technical 
development of aviation in general, and so forth? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, I do. As I said, they can be 
reorganized and one division established to specialize in 
aviation. The Commission has existed for years, is ac- 
customed to acting as a rate-making body and to passing 
upon rate questions in a judicial manner. 

They are accustomed to study traffic and for them to 
take under their jurisdiction the consideration of the rates 
of air lines would not be straining their intellect terribly 
because they are accustomed to doing that kind of work. 
As to safety devices, may I remind the gentleman from 
Iowa that the Interstate Commerce Commission now has 
jurisdiction over the safety devices on the railroads. True, 
those devices do not resemble the safety devices which are 
necessary in air commerce, but it could employ experts to 
help them and we could put in an administrator, as we do in 
this bill. We could put in a director of safety, as we do 
in this bill. You would then have a logical set-up for 
carrying out the logical policy of the Government. 

Mr. EICHER. The gentleman concedes that to accom- 
plish that we would have to reorganize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I believe so. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, here is my com- 
plaint as to the way in which this has come about. I wish 
the Interstate Commerce Committee had known earlier that 
an interdepartmental committee was to do the work of 
drafting the bill. If we had we could have gone to them 
and demonstrated conclusively that it should not attempt 
to persuade the Congress to depart from this policy. We 
could have sat down with them, a subcommittee of our 
committee, and a subcommittee of the interdepartmental 
committee, and drafted a bill reorganizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and making it thoroughly effective 
in covering this thing. We could have given to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission this jurisdiction and in doing 


so we would have been carrying out the recommendations 


of the President of the United States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

: 750 WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Cali - 
ornia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the gentleman believe from the 
recent expression of this House that the Members have 
in mind reorganizing anything? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the House is perfectly able 
to and is inclined to reorganize things. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That was not demonstrated by the 
recent act of the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That had to do with letting some- 
body else do it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not necessarily. 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. EICHER] 
mentioned awhile ago the matter of safety devices in con- 
nection with aviation. I believe that in the Aeronautical 
Division of the Department of Commerce is lodged jurisdic- 
tion over questions of safety? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 

Mr. TERRY. And they have gone into that matter very 
fully. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Department through its Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics now governs safety. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WITHROW]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WITHROW. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I desired to ask a question of the gen- 
tileman from New York [Mr. WapswortH], but I am cer- 
tain that the gentleman from Wisconsin is familiar with the 
subject and can also answer this question. There are pecu- 
liar advantages to both the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion control or the new authority as placed in the adminis- 
tration of this bill. There are certain broad immediate needs 
for an aviation policy for this Nation to follow. The gentle- 
man believes there is that need which should be met now? 

Mr. WITHROW. I do not think there is any question in 
the minds of the members of the committee in that regard, 
and I hope I am not presuming too much when I say that 
there is need for coordination in the administration of aero- 
nautics. 

Mr, Chairman, I am in entire agreement with most of the 
approaches in the bill. I want to commend the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for the 
very fine work done on the bill. It is not at all agreeable 
for me to oppose the majority members of my committee. 
In this instance I am supporting the so-called Crosser 
amendments which have to do with certain requirements 
and certain regulations relative to the wages and hours of 
pilots. I believe that is basic and that it is an elementary 
necessity as a definite part of the bill, I am also supporting 
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an amendment that will be offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares], which will concentrate the authority 
of administration in the I. C. C. because I believe that like- 
wise is constructive and absolutely necessary. 

We are all in agreement that something must be done to 
coordinate the administration of aeronautics. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, and I believe that criticism of past admin- 
istration is justified. There has not been proper coordination, 
and the reason for that is that part of the administra- 
tive authority is in the Post Office Department, part of the 
administrative authority is with the Department of Com- 
merce, and the other part of the administrative authority is 
vested in the I. C. C. Until you vest in one governmental 
organization that will act independently you will have no 
coordination. There is no indication on the part of any of 
the airplane corporations that they are going to set up any 
board of their own to coordinate the industry; therefore the 
Government must do it, and any coordination that has been 
attempted thus far has been done through the Federal 
Government. 

If there is any criticism of that coordination, I have never 
heard any of the criticism pointed toward the I. C. C. If 
there is anything wrong with the phase of the administra- 
tion the I. C. C. exercises over the aeronautical industry, I 
believe that here and now is the time to make public that 
criticism. The I. C. C. in reality is an independent arm of 
the Government. 

I believe most of the opposition to the centralizing of this 
authority in the I. C. C. is due to the fact that there are 
individuals and corporations within the United States that 
realize the I. C. C. is really an independent organization, inde- 
pendent in action and thought. What applies to the aero- 
nautical industry applies with more force, Mr. Chairman, to 
the transportation agencies of this country, because if you 
do not harmonize all of the transportation facilities of this 
country you will not have a real front, you will not have a 
real national defense, and the transportation facilities of the 
country will not be operated in the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to quote testimony for a moment. 
I believe the people who are most interested in aeronautics 
are probably the people who fly the ships, because in looking 
out for their own safety they are looking out for the safety 
of the passengers who travel on ships in the air. 

I shall soon quote from the testimony of Mr. Behncke, who 
is president of the Air Line Pilots Association. The Wash- 
ington Herald in an editorial on May 9 had the following 
to say: 

If there is one body of men in the world who ought to be 
considered beyond challenge in their field it is the Air 
Line Pilots Association, whose members fly millions of miles over 
America each year. These men go aloft morning, noon, and 
night as the sole custodians not only of their own lives, but the 
lives of thousands of other people. 

This is what the president of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion had to say when appearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

We believe that all forms of transportation should be co- 
ordinated into. a single agency. We believe there is a great ad- 
vantage to having air transportation regulated by an experienced 
body such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, where the 
rules and practices are known and the effects can be reasonably 
predicted. Any new agency must necessarily be an unknown 

antity until it has gone through a character-building period 
during which time practically all of its rules, procedures, prac- 
tices, and so forth must be worked out by trial and error, and 
after many years they will probably be on the same footing with 
an agency such as the Interstate Commerce. Commission insofar as 
actual results are concerned. In other words, a new agency will 
have to go through a long period before it becomes stabilized in the 
same way and to the same extent as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission practices are stabilized today. 

This is from the President of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, a man who has taken ships aloft, a man who is in- 
terested in the welfare of the pilots, who are the sole custo- 
dians of the ships. 

Last year the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce recommended by a unanimous vote legislation 
that would retain with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion this authority. I have not changed my mind since that 
recommendation was made by the committee, but apparently 
there has been a change in the attitude of a great many 
members of the committee with regard to that particular 
measure, I believe it was good legislation then and I still 
believe it is good legislation. 

What has happened since May 1937? An interdepart- 
mental committee was formed. I say this very advisedly. 
This interdepartmental committee consisted of the Assistant 
Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Post Office, Commerce, and 
the Treasury. It seems rather peculiar that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was not represented on that 
interdepartmental committee, but representatives of the 
I. C. C. were permitted only to testify before that committee 
and their testimony is not available either to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce or to the 
House itself. To me, this interdepartmental committee may 
be likened to a sewing circle. If you do not attend the 
sewing circle you get your feathers plucked. Believe me, 
in this particular instance they certainly plucked the I. C. C. 

Bear in mind you are not setting up a temporary agency; 
you are setting up a permanent agency of the Government. 
There are those who will claim, probably, that by setting 
up this particular arm of the Government, this particular 
agency, you will in reality be saving the Government money. 
Sigh ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. WITHROW. I will yield in a few moments. 

In reply to that claim I may say I have seen a great 
many permanent agencies of the Government established, as 
have you, and if this agency saves the Government money 
it will be the first independent agency that has ever been 
set up that does save the Federal Government money. As 
a matter of fact, our experience has been that agencies 
have been established, and even when they are established 
temporarily they grow like toadstools. You cannot stop 
them. They will put one or two men on the job to justify 
their existence, and they will take every cent of money you 
have in your pocket if you will permit them to do it. This 
has been our experience thus far. 

In conclusion, I may say that in my opinion, if you are 
interested in helping transportation, if you are interested 
in coordinating transportation, the place for you to vest this 
authority is the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has really been an independent agency. I believe, and I 
am sincere in the belief, that the fact the Commission has 
in reality been an independent agency is the reason 
today it is being sacrificed. {Applause.] f 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Map l. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not have very much 
time to discuss this all-important question of creating an 
independent aviation commission rather than turning the 
control and regulation of air commerce over to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but I may say there have been 
a number of investigations of this question during the past 
10 years. The last investigation authorized by Congress was 
as the result of the passage of the Air Mail Act of 1934. 
Without an exception, all investigations, departmental as well 
as independent investigations, investigations that knew about 
the efficiency of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
about the regulation of aviation by the Department of Com- 
merce and also of the sponsoring of aviation by the Post 
Office Department, recommended the establishment of an 
independent aviation commission, exactly as is contained in 
the bill brought in by this committee. 

In each case where experts investigated, an independent 
commission was recommended. 

Now, something has been said about the President's posi- 
tion. The President recommended to Congress that it make 
a general study of the question of coordinating all forms of 
transportation in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The President did not say to reorganize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission immediately and place the control of 
aviation in that organization; but he asked the Congress to 
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make a study of it, and as yet the Congress has not had time 
to go into that subject. The President’s commission, how- 
ever, that was appointed made the recommendation that an 
independent agency be created to take over the authority 
and the control of aviation. Their recommendation is con- 
tained in the pending bill. 

Oh, I have listened patiently during the last few minutes 
to the praise that has been heaped upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and I have in the material before me 
some criticism of the Commission made only recently by 
the president of the American Federation of Labor regarding 
the attitude of the Commission in forcing the drivers of 
motor vehicles to work a 15-hour day, to work a 60-hour 
week, and I wondered where the efficient Commission, in this 
enlightened day of the shorter workweek and with the huge 
unemployment problem, finds ground for a decision that 
would have read well in the late days of the last century. 
Why, the Commission is already 18 months behind in its 
air-mail work; it is 2 years behind in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Motorbus Regulation Act; and I do not know 
how far it is behind in trying to give the country effective 
administration of railroad transportation. Of course, I do 
not place all the blame in the I. C. C., Congress may have 
been neglectful in providing adequate funds. But we cannot 
remedy the condition by increasing the burden of the Com- 
mission. [Applause.] 

The President’s suggestion in his message on railroad re- 
lief, that “all executive functions relating to all transporta- 
tion” should be placed “in one Federal department,” and 
“all quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative matters relating to all 
transportation” be placed in a “reorganized Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” was contrary to the policy of the civil 
aeronautics bill recently reported to the House by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee which has been en- 
dorsed by the administration. 

Suggestions by the President regarding the organization of 
the agencies dealing with transportation represent his views 
as to a desirable long-range solution of the administrative 
problem which he recommends for future congressional study 
with respect to all types of transportation. The need of 
regulation in the field of air transportation, however, is im- 
mediate, and it is imperative, if the soundness of the indus- 
try is to be preserved, that legislation be enacted at this ses- 
sion of Congress. For this reason, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to recommend that until such time as Congress has 
studied the broad problem of coordinating the Federal agen- 
cies dealing with all forms of transportation, Congress, in 
enacting legislation at its present session for the regulation 
of air transportation, should vest all of the functions relating 
to such regulation in a new independent agency. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is greatly overbur- 
dened with work, as is evidenced by the testimony of repre- 
sentatives of the Commission at hearings held in December 
by the House Committee on Appropriations on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. Thus, the Commission is 
apparently about 18 months behind in its work under the 
Air Mail Act of 1934 with respect to the review of rates for 
air-mail compensation, and is even further in arrears in its 
work under the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 

Joseph B. Eastman, a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in his report as Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, transmitted to Congress on January 21, 1936, 
stressed the need for reorganization of that Commission in 
order to take care of its expanded functions with respect to 
motor carriers and possible future regulation of air trans- 
portation, and the report made to the President by Commis- 
sioners Splawn, Eastman, and Mahaffle, transmitted with 
the President's railroad message, again stresses the need for 
reorganization of the Commission. 

In the face of these circumstances, it would be extremely 
unwise to vest at this time in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the administration of the important new functions 
prescribed by the civil aeronautics bill for the detailed regu- 
lation of all phases of air transportation. These functions, 
other than those relating to safety regulation, are for the 
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first time being applied to air transportation, a mode of 
transportation entirely different from any other mode, with 
many different problems, and at present in the throes of 
rapid development. The regulation of flying provided by the 
bill, involves more than the regulation of common-carrier 
transportation, but of all commercial interstate operation 
and flight on the civil airways established by the Federal 
Government, and includes promotional duties in connection 
with the development of aeronautics and such details as the 
examining and licensing of airmen. Most of these functions 
are entirely outside the scope of those now exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to other 
forms of transportation. If the development of civil aero- 
nautics in the United States is not to be retarded, it seems 
essential that the administration of the various features of 
the civil aeronautics bill be vested in an agency which can 
devote its entire time to a careful study of the problems of 
aviation and which can coordinate the various phases of 
aeronautics regulation, rather than to entrust such work to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the conditions 
now existing in the Commission. 

Until such time as Congress can make the study recom- 
mended by the President in his railroad message regarding 
the reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the creation of a unified Federal transportation agency, 
it is the only proper course and is certainly not inconsistent 
with the President’s suggestion to vest the regulation of air 
transportation in a new agency which will deal only with 
such transportation. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr, Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time on this side. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr, MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I can endorse 
every word in praise of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
uttered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
and by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WirHrow]; in 
fact, I eulogized the Interstate Commerce Commission here 
Saturday afternoon on the floor of the House on this bill to 
such an extent that I had to tone down my remarks a little 
for inclusion in the Recorp for fear of offending other 
agencies of the Government. 

However, I can do this without arriving at the conclusions 
they have arrived at concerning this legislation. I stated 
Saturday I started out on the committee hearings very 
strongly for the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
against the creation of a new agency and wound up for the 
independent authority by reason of the showing there that 
convinced me that this great, new, world-wide activity—the 
only form of transportation in the world that knows no land 
or sea, not eyen international boundaries—expanding with 
great rapidity, and highly experimental, ought to be placed 
in an independent agency that could devote its entire time 
and attention to the activity; and, as has just been well stated 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Map], the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as now organized and as now over- 
loaded, is not in a position to handle this activity rapidly and 
efficiently. This condition cannot be successfully denied. 
The Commission itself does not question it. 

So far as I am concerned, having changed my own mind 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission to a new au- 
thority during the hearings, I do not feel in a position to 
criticize anybody higher up the line who has done so. As 
pointed out by Mr. WADSWORTH, the President himself has 
done so. He is for this bill. 

I concede, just as the gentleman from New York has said, 
that our committee, which reported this bill out by more 
than a two-thirds majority, last year unanimously reported 
out a bill placing jurisdiction of this activity in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That bill bogged down and got 
nowhere, but I do not believe that the real reasons behind 
the failure of that bill have been made evident, and it is a 
delicate matter to discuss, but every member of that commit- 
tee knows that the departments involved were not willing to 
surrender to another department or to have transferred to 
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another existing agency of the Government the jurisdiction 
they then possessed, and they appeared before our committee 
and made the fact known. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from Colo- 
rado 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have always had the impres- 
sion that the reason that bill bogged down was because of 
opposition from departments down the Avenue, but when 
they got this interdepartmental committee organized and it 
proposed to transfer all of their authorities to a new agency, 
they went along with that. They were not willing to have 
them transferred to each other, but we all know that story 
only too well. 

I may say further than every word that has been said 
here this afternoon in behalf of placing aviation under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would apply with 10 times 
greater force to water transportation, over which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission already had jurisdiction in the 
matter of through routes and joint rates between railroads 
and ship lines, and yet a year ago this House deliberately 
stripped the Interstate Commerce Committee of all its juris- 
diction over water transportation and set up a new Maritime 
Commission to have jurisdiction over all water transporta- 
tion, even the inland waterways, which compete directly with 
the railroads. That is another thing that has dampened my 
ardor a little for unified control, but I would still be for it if 
it appeared feasible. 

I believe there should be one agency with jurisdiction over 
all forms of transportation. An enlarged and subdivided In- 
terstate Commerce Commission could handle that, but we 
cannot reorganize the Interstate Commerce Commission now. 
So the only thing we can do is turn aeronautics over to this 
new authority. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, with prophetic vision 
almost a hundred years ago Tennyson wrote a poem in which 
he said: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye can see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales. 

I agree that those words were prophetic. [Applause.] 

We are faced with a new day. Aviation is at the cross- 
roads, and we must act now to aid this great industry. 

It seems like only yesterday—it was 10 years ago and a 
little more—that Charles Lindbergh flew his frail craft from 
New York to Paris while the world applauded his daring. 
He pioneered. Since then many flights across the Atlantic 
have been made successfully, and it will not be many months 
until regular trans-Atlantic service will be placed in opera- 
tion. Soon the vision will be vitalized into the common- 
place and what was a few short years ago just a dream 
becomes a dynamic reality. Many reasons compel us as Mem- 
bers of Congress to realize that we can no longer delay in 
taking action which will properly give to aviation and its 
allied branches the need which it merits. 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has favorably reported out H. R. 9738, a bill to create 
a Civil Aeronautics Authority, to provide for the regulation of 
civil aeronautics, and for other purposes. 

I presume that it is not necessary for me to invite the 
attention of the membership to the fact that immediate 
legislation is necessary at this session in order to prevent 
serious financial and operating difficulties in the air trans- 
port industry prior to the convening of the next Congress. 

Few subjects have received as extensive study and investi- 
gation by agencies of the Government in recent years as has 
aeronautics. Reports regarding it, including studies of con- 
gressional committees, are full and comprehensive. What is 
needed now is action—action at this session of the Congress. 

LXXXIII— 410 
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Air transport is today the only mode of transportation and 
communication for which there exists no comprehensive and 
permanent system of Federal economic regulation. The con- 
sequences of the existing lack of economic controls over the 
industry are serious in that America’s air transport industry 
faces a financial crisis. The air lines are desperately in need 
of sound financing on a business basis and they desperately 
need a rational means for eliminating waste and fostering 
economies under sound governmental supervision. The pres- 
ent disorderly financial situation should not be permitted to 
continue if tragic consequences are to be avoided. Steps 
based upon practical experience are necessitated now. A 
sound and permanent pattern for the commercial progress of 
this industry needs quickly to be marked out. Granted this 
requisite legislative action, the air transport industry seems 
ready for a buoyant growth which will play its part in aiding 
business while simultaneously furthering the needs of the 
national defense. 

The air-transport industry has become a vital transporta- 
tion medium with incalculable promise to the future of 
commerce and to the efficiency of the Nation in time of 
possible military emergency. The industry has reached the 
point where unbridled and unregulated competition is a 
public menace. The economics of American air transporta- 
tion within and without the United States are intimately 
associated and require integrated Government control. Per- 
manent long-term legislation covering the economic phases 
of the industry is required to make possible the carrying out 
of a healthy long-range planning on the part both of man- 
agement and of government, and to avoid rate war, cut- 
throat devices, and destructive and wasteful practices of 
which there have been disturbing signs. Economic power 
and reckless management should not be permitted to injure 
the smaller lines, the employees of the companies, and the 
public. 

H. R. 9738 provides for a coordinated regulation of aero- 
nautics under a new Federal agency. It vests the regulation 
of economic problems and of the safety factors of the indus- 
try in a nonpolitical, permanent agency of the Government. 
It foresees economic regulation premised on the tried and 
tested American device of certificates of convenience and 
necessity. It thus provides the virtue of ease of government 
control under a method that is both familiar and tested, 
preventing unsound and unjustifiable ventures, outlawing 
piratical practices while preserving healthy competition and 
protecting the smaller lines. It proposes to regulate rates 
to the extent necessary in the public interest and it permits 
of cooperative action under sound Government supervision 
with a view to eliminating waste, encouraging economies, 
and the promotion of travel and trade. It will make possible 
new financing under the direction of the regulatory body. 
Its broad provisions should improve safety conditions. It 
will assure to aeronautics an orderly and sound growth. It 
will inspire public confidence. It should attract the highest 
type of management. And it will constitute a steady ad- 
vance toward a coordination of America’s transportation 
facilities. Its steps are based upon experience and dictated 
by necessity. 

Should the Congress later decide to place all mediums of 
transportation in one Federal department—old or new—then 
the new proposed authority can be included as one of the 
divisions therein just as will naturally be included the other 
Federal authorities now regulating other mediums of trans- 
portation. 

To promote a saner air-mail system, to foster sound 
economics in air transport, to further healthy growth of civil 
aeronautics, and to provide a bulwark of national defense, 
I urge the enactment at this session of the Congress of 
H. R. 9738. LApplause. ] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I think that no member of our 
committee will accuse the chairman of the committee of 
being slavish to this or any other administration. I come 
before you today advocating the separate commission this 
bill provides for, not because the administration itself wants 
it, as it does, but because I believe from the standpoint of 
efficient administration this unit control, this independent 
commission can give a service that will meet the situation far 
better than the Interstate Commerce Commission could pos- 
sibly do under present conditions. 

I pointed out to you Saturday in the language of three 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, that in 
substance that Commission is not now in position to take on 
the duties this bill creates until it is so rearranged as to 
handle this new work properly. 

Over 3 years or so ago, after the President had recom- 
mended the I. C. C., I introduced a bill in favor of a separate 
commission because I thought it was the best way to do to 
meet the problems of aviation at that time. The present 
situation, in my judgment, intensifies the reasons why this 
separate commission is needed. The air lines of the United 
States are practically unanimous in wanting this separate 
commission. The two commissions heretofore appointed by 
the President to study these questions have both favored 
separate commissions. The I. C. C. with its present set-up 
is not in position to give to this problem of aviation, a new 
and urgent problem, that prompt and undivided attention 
the situation demands. 

This is the eleventh hour of this Congress. A long time 
has been spent in working out this bill. It is too late for the 
friends of aviation and those who want real administration 
to throw a monkey wrench into the machinery by trying to 
turn back to what we were working on a year ago. 

In the pending bill we have a measure that on its merit 
deserves support. This measure is a better bill than any we 
have heretofore presented. So I appeal to the friends of 
the administration, if you please, to the friends of aviation, 
and to those who want action and a businesslike administra- 
tion of that function of government, to support this bill as it 
is, particularly as to the regulatory authority feature. 

The bills pending in the Senate, the bills that will receive 
serious consideration, provide for a separate commission. 
The pending bill would unify Federal regulation of aviation. 
We have taken control from three departments and placed it 
in an independent commission with authority to handle every 
phase of aviation. The I. C. C., with its present set-up, is 
overloaded. No other agency of the Government has a set-up 
so well qualified for aviation regulation as the independent 
body this bill would create. This work can be done at a 
minimum of cost because the unification here proposed makes 
for efficiency and economy. More important still for aviation, 
it makes prompt action possible. 

Our transportation agencies need coordination. In this 
bill we have provided coordination far beyond what we wrote 
into the billa year ago. The selection of airways, the provid- 
ing of navigational facilities, safety, the promotion of avia- 
tion—those were left with the Commerce Department by the 
bill of a year ago. We have taken them all, including the 
features handled by the I. C. C. and the Post Office Depart- 
ment and put them in one unified commission that can give 
its undivided attention to the problems of aviation. 

When we speak of coordination what do we mean? Co- 
ordination of transportation is not simply dumping regula- 
tion into one body. What is the situation we have today in 
the regulation of trucks and busses by the I. C. C.? I am 
not saying this in any criticism for I admire the I. C. C. I 
think it should be reorganized, however, and finally given the 
regulation and coordination of our various transportation 
agencies in this country. 

Even now we do not have coordination as between the 
busses and the rails. We placed the regulation of both in one 
agency, but that did not make coordination. Coordination is 
not a question of dumping into one commission. If we want 
real coordination, we must begin with the coordination of 
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rates. The question of rate coordination is not now and 
for some years to come will not be an acute problem as be- 
tween air and surface transportation. Air cost prevents that 
problem for the present. We have time to wait to place 
aviation in a coordinating agency with land transportation 
until we have first properly organized a coordinating regu- 
latory authority. We must assign to each transportation 
competitive system that type of transportation which it can 
carry to the best economic advantage. That may mean in 
some instances excluding some agencies from uneconomic 
transportation and organizing the I. C. C. to function as an 
effective unified regulatory agency. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the committee substitute for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. As used in this act, unless the context otherwise 
requires— 

(1) “Aeronautics” means the science and art of flight. 

(2) “Air carrier” means any citizen of the United States who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirectly or by a lease or any 
other arrangement, to engage in air transportation: Provided, 
That the Authority may by order relieve air carriers who are not 
directly engaged in the operation of aircraft in air transportation 
from the provisions of this act to the extent and for such periods 
as may be in the public interest. 

(8) “Air commerce” means interstate, overseas, or foreign air 
commerce or the transportation of mail by aircraft or any opera- 
tion or navigation of aircraft within the limits of any civil airway 
or any operation or navigation of aircraft which directly affects or 
which may endanger safety in interstate, overseas, or foreign air 


commerce, 

(4) “Aircraft” means any contrivance now known or hereafter 
invented, used, or designed for navigation of or flight in the air. 

(5) “Aircraft engine” means an engine used, or intended to be 
used, for propulsion of aircraft and includes all parts, appurte- 
nances, and accessories thereof other than propellers. 

(6) “Airman” means any individual who engages, as the person 
in command or a pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew, in the 
navigation of aircraft while under way, and (except to the extent 
the Authority may otherwise provide with respect to individuals 
employed outside the United States) any individual who is in 
charge of the inspection or maintenance or overhauling or repair 
of aircraft or parachutes or other safety or navigational devices or 
accessories, or who serves in the. capacity of aircraft dispatcher 
or air traffic control tower operator. 

(7) “Air navigation facility” means any facility used or available 
for use in aid of air navigation, including landing areas, weather 
information service, lights, all types of signals, radio directional 
finding apparatus, and radio or other electrical communication 
apparatus, 

(8) “Air space reservation” means a zone, identified by an area 
on the surface of the earth, in which the flight of aircraft is 
prohibited or restricted. 

(9) “Air transportation” means interstate, overseas, or foreign 
air transportation or the transportation of matl by aircraft. 

(10) “Appliances” means instruments, equipment, apparatus, 
parts, appurtenances, or accessories, of whatever description, which 

are used, or are capable of being or intended to be used, in the 
SATOR. operation, or control of aircraft in flight (including 
parachutes and including communication equipment and any other 
mechanism or mechanisms installed in or attached to aircraft dur- 
ing flight), and which are not a part or parts of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, or propellers. 

(11) “Authority” means the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

(12) “Citizen of the United States” means (1) an individual who 
is a citizen of the United States or of one of its possessions, or 
(2) a partnership of which each member is an individual who is a 
citizen of the United States or of one of its possessions, or (3) a 
corporation or association created or organized under the laws of 
the United States or of any State, Territory, or possession of = 
United States, of which the president and two-thirds or more of 
the board of directors and other officers thereof are 
individuals who are ci of the United States or of one of its 
possessions and in which at least 75 percent of the voting interest 
is owned or controlled by persons who are citizens of the United 
States or of one of its possessions. 

UE “Civil aircraft” means any aircraft other than a public 


wna) “Civil aircraft of the United States” means any aircraft 
registered as provided in this act. 

(15) “Civil airway” means a route in the navigable air space 
designated or approved by the Administrator as an air route suit- 
able for interstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce, 

(16) “Conditional sale“ means (a) any contract for the sale of 
an aircraft or portion thereof under which possession is delivered 
to the buyer and the property is to vest in the buyer at a subse- 
quent time upoh the payment of part or all of the price, or upon 
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the performance of any other condition or the happening of any 
contingency; or (b) any contract for the bailment or leasing of an 
aircraft or portion thereof by which the bailee or lessee contracts 
to pay as compensation a sum substantially equivalent to the value 
thereof, and by which it is agreed that the bailee or lessee is bound 
to become, or has the option of becoming, the owner thereof upon 
full compliance with the terms of the contract. The buyer, bailee, 
or lessee shall be deemed to be the person by whom any such con- 
tract is made or given. 

(17) “Control” includes both direct and indirect control. 

(18) “Conveyance” means a bill of sale, contract of conditional 
sale, mortgage, assignment of mortgage, or other instrument affect- 
ing title to, or interest in, property. 

(19) “Foreign air carrier” means any person, not a citizen of 
the United States, who undertakes, whether directly or indirectly 
or by a lease or any other arrangement, to engage in foreign air 
transportation. 

(20) “Foreign air commerce” means the carriage by aircraft of 
persons or property for compensation or hire, or the carriage of 
mail by aircraft, or the operation or navigation of aircraft in the 
conduct or furtherance of a business or vocation, in commerce 
between any place in the United States (including the Philippine 
Islands) and any place outside thereof, whether such commerce 
moves wholly by aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation. 

(21) “Foreign air transportation” means the carriage by aircraft 
of persons or property as a common carrier for compensation or 
hire, or the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce between 
any place in the United States (including the Philippine Islands) 
and any place outside thereof, whether such commerce moves 
wholly by aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by other forms 
of transportation. 

(22) “Foreign civil aircraft” means any aircraft, other than a 
military aircraft, which is not eligible to register under the 
provisions of this act. 

(23) “Interstate air commerce” means the carriage by aircraft 

of persons or property for compensation or hire, or the carriage 
of mail by aircraft, or the operation or navigation of aircraft in 
the conduct or the furtherance of a business or vocation, in com- 
merce between a State of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, and any other State of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia; or between places in the same State of the United 
States through the air space over any place outside thereof; or 
between places in the same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, whether such commerce moves 
wholly by aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by other forms 
of transportation. 
(24) “Interstate air transportation” means the carriage by air- 
craft of persons or property as a common carrier for compensation 
or hire, or the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce between 
a State of the United States, or the District of Columbia, and 
any other State of the United States, or the District of Columbia, 
or between places in the same State of the United States through 
the air space over any place outside thereof; or between places 
in the same Territory or possession of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia, whether such commerce moves wholly by 
aircraft, or partly by aircraft and partly by other forms of 
transportation. 

(25) “Landing area” means any locality, either of land or water, 
which is used, or intended to be used, for the landing and take- 
off of aircraft, whether or not it provides additional facilities for 
the shelter, supply, and repair of aircraft and includes airports 
and intermediate landing fields. Airport“ means a landing area 
used regularly by aircraft for receiving or discharging passengers 


or cargo. 

(26) “Mail” means United States mail and foreign transit mail. 

(27) “Navigable air space” means air space above the minimum 
altitudes of flight prescribed by regulations issued under this act. 

(28) “Navigation of aircraft” or “navigate aircraft” includes the 
piloting of aircraft. 

(29) “Operation of aircraft” or “operate aircraft” means the use 
of aircraft, for purposes of air navigation, by the thereof, 
or the navigation of aircraft. Any person who has the right of 
legal control (in the capacity of owner, lessee, or otherwise) of the 
aircraft on his own account shall be considered as the operator of 
the aircraft, and any person who causes or authorizes the operation 
or navigation of aircraft will be deemed to “operate aircraft” within 
the meaning of this act. 

(30) “Overseas air commerce” means the carriage by aircraft of 
persons or property for compensation or hire, or the carriage of 
mail by aircraft or the operation or navigation of aircraft in the 
conduct or furtherance of a business or vocation, in commerce be- 
tween a State of the United States, or the District of Columbia, and 
a Territory or possession of the United States (including the Philip- 
pine Islands); or between Territories or possessions of the United 
States (including the Philippine Islands), whether such commerce 
moves wholly by aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation. 

(31) “Overseas air transportation” means the carriage by aircraft 
of persons or property as a common carrier for compensation or hire, 
or the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce between a State of 
the United States, or the District of Columbia, and a Territory or 
possession of the United States (including the Philippine Islands); 
or between Territories or possessions of the United States (including 
the Philippine Islands), whether such commerce moves wholly by 
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2 or partly by aircraft and partly by other forms of trans- 
on. 

(32) “Person” means any individual, firm, copartnership, cor- 
poration, company, association, joint-stock association, or body 
politic; and includes any trustee, receiver, assignee, or other similar 
representative thereof. 

(33) “Pilot” means all classes of pilots, including copilots. 

(34) “Propeller” includes all parts, appurtenances, and acces- 
sories thereof. 

(35) “Possessions of the United States” shall include the Canal 
Zone: Provided, That nothing herein shall impair or affect the 
jurisdiction which has heretofore been, or may hereafter be, granted 
to the President to regulate air navigation in the Canal Zone. 

(36) “Public aircraft” means an aircraft used exclusively in the 
service of any government or of any political subdivision thereof, 
including the government of any State, Territory, or ion of 
the United States, or the District of Columbia, but not including 
any government-owned aircraft engaged in carrying persons or 
property for commercial purposes. 

(37) “United States” means the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and the several Territories and possessions of the United 
Fm et including the territorial waters and the overlying air space 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mares: On page 111, line 23, strike 
out, after the “(1)” the words “ ‘Authority’ means the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority” and insert the words ‘Commission’ means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, those of us who are opposed 
to the creation of another governmental agency for the pur- 
pose of regulating air commerce or commercial aviation, and 
who favor putting this authority in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, have decided upon this means of testing the 
sentiment of the House on the question. The amendment 
which I have offered is to the definition section. It is to 
strike out the reference to the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and substitutes in its stead the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. If it is adopted, it will be necessary, of course, to 
amend other provisions of the bill in order to harmonize 
them with this amendment. 

There is not much new I can say on the subject that has 
not already been said, but I desire to make reference par- 
ticularly to some of the statements that have been made in 
general debate. I think the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Mean] in his closing remarks mentioned one of the 
principal reasons why authority to regulate air commerce is 
not lodged with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
this bill and why a new authority is created when he indi- 
cated, as his remarks clearly show, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not well thought of in some quarters. 
Some of us on the committee have reason to believe that that 
is one of the principal reasons why this power is not given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the gentleman yield to correct the 
RECORD? 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will make it snappy. 

Mr. MEAD. May I say to the gentleman that I said the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 18 months behind in its 
work with regard to aviation, 2 years behind with regard to 
the motor-bus business, and I do not know how many years 
behind so far as the railroad problems of the country are 
concerned. 

Mr. MAPES. If what the gentleman says is true, it is not 
the fault of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is the 
fault of the Congress for not providing adequate funds for 
the Commission to do the work which has been assigned to it. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MarTIN] has very 
frankly stated to the House that he has changed his position 
on this question. Of course, we all recognize the right of 
anyone to change his mind. But, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to read the statement of the gentleman from Colorado 
favoring the Interstate Commerce Commission as it appears 
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in the committee hearings and allow the Members of the 
House to compare it with his statement now for this new 
authority so that they can determine for themselves which is 
the better reasoning. 

I quote from the statement of Mr. MARTIN of Colorado on 
page 140 of the hearings, as follows: 

I think anybody can see how conflicts between different branches 
of a given activity can be best composed by a unified control which 
would not be interested in building up one against the other as all 
separate commissions naturally would be. It is enough to discour- 
age a man in making endeavors with reference to any program to 
reorganize and simplify the Government when we are utterly un- 
able, as the situation arises, to follow out any such a program and 
go right along as if no such program was in existence and set up 
one commission after another, such as the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, the Maritime Commission, and we have got two or three 
separate social-security boards, and all that sort of thing: 

This bill is an endeavor to get a thoroughly unified control of 
the air. I cannot for the life of me see why there could not be set 
up a separate division of the existing transportation authority, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to handle this, and another 
separate division to handle water transportation. 

I have not the time to read all of the gentleman’s state- 
ment, but he went on to give as an illustration the forma- 
tion of the Department of Labor to take care of labor trou- 
bles and the subsequent action of Congress in creating the 
National Labor Relations Board and a half dozen other 
boards, that the gentleman enumerates, to deal with labor 
questions. 

He ends his statement as follows: 

It has raised a question in my mind: Why a Department of 
Labor if every time there is a law passed affecting labor it is to 
be placed under the jurisdiction of a new commission? 

It is to my mind grossly illustrative of our inability to follow 
any consistent plan in government. 

So what we are doing, what we are doing in this field, is what 
we are doing in every other field. That is all. 

I leave it to the membership of the House to determine 
whether the gentleman’s reasoning before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in behalf of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was not much sounder and 
more convincing than it was here on the floor of the House 
in general debate on behalf of this new authority. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Has the gentleman read my 
remarks before the committee? It sounded to me as if I 
put up a pretty substantial argument. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman certainly did. It convinced 
a lot of us, and some of us have not been able to change 
our position as rapidly as the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The trouble is that the gen- 
tleman is reading from very early in the hearings. 

Mr. MAPES. Page 140. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, But my theory ran into a con- 
dition, as it did in the case of a majority of the committee. 
It seems to me in view of the fact I did express those views 
and that I still adhere to them, my present position in favor 
of this independent authority, which was arrived at solely 
on the evidence presented to the committee, ought to carry 
all the greater weight. I went over this whole matter ex- 
plicitly in general debate Saturday. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s further 
remarks in general debate this afternoon also go to show 
to what a low estate the House of Representatives and the 
Congress have fallen in the consideration of legislation. 
The gentleman related quite accurately why the bill on the 
House Calendar and the bill on the Senate Calendar have 
not made any progress. It was because of opposition to them 
in the departments, as the gentleman from Colorado stated. 
Now, the House of Representatives is asked to pass a bill 
contrary to the judgment, I dare say, of 90 percent of the 
Members, simply because the departments have recom- 
mended it. As the gentleman stated, the departments ob- 
jected to the transfer of this authority to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I believe the reason was, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Map! has pointed out, be- 
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cause the Interstate Commerce Commission is not liked by 
some. That Commission is not political. It is pretty inde- 
pendent. It does its work regardless of political considera- 
tions. Now, because this “sewing-society committee,” as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WrrHRow] has called it, 
brings in a bill, we are asked to swallow it and enact it into 
law. [Applause.] 

[Here the geval fell. ] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
a question which in my opinion, stripped of everything else, 
is the real issue presented here by this bill. Does the gentle- 
man believe the Interstate Commerce Commission as at 
present organized and as at present burdened, and I believe 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Megan] made a fair state- 
ment of the condition of its docket, is now in a position to 
take charge of this great new agency, with respect to a 
world-wide air service, not simply domestic, but foreign, a 
rapidly expanding and highly experimental service? Does 
the gentleman believe that Commission is in a position to 
take in charge that activity and give it the efficient service 
and attention it ought to have? 

Mr. MAPES. I may say to the gentleman from Colorado 
that I feel the Interstate Commerce Commission would have 
to have some additional help, of course. It would have to 
have some additional appropriations and perhaps set up a 
new division. However, we could pass the necessary legis- 
lation for that in a very short time. We have had a whole 
year in which to doit: The administration of this law by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would cost an infinitesimal 
amount, in my judgment, as compared with what it will cost 
to administer the law by this new authority. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s 
answer virtually concedes that new legislation and reorgani- 
zation of the Commission is necessary: I do not recede one 
iota from my conviction that there ought to be a unified con- 
trol over all forms of transportation, but I must recognize 
the fact we do not have at this time an agency that can handle 
all forms of transportation. 

I called attention a while ago to what the House of Repre- 
sentatives did a year ago. At that time the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had and for years had had certain juris- 
diction over water transportation, including through routes 
and joint rates between the rail carriers and the ships, and 
there was jurisdiction in the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to handle such legislation. A year 
ago the House of Representatives stripped the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of its jurisdiction 
and stripped the Interstate Commerce Commission of its 
jurisdiction and placed under a new agency, the Maritime 
Commission, an activity which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is 10 times better able to handle at this time than 
it is to handle aviation. Where then were these eloquent 
appeals for the Interstate Commerce Commission and for 
unified control? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. May I say that the discussion 
we have heard for the last 30 minutes reveals clearly the fact 
that the House is not in a position to carry on needed reor- 
ganization of the executive departments? Just recently the 
House virtually voted down a reorganization bill largely on 
the ground that no one man ought to have such authority. 
Many in this body and outside at that time said that the 
reorganization should be done by the Congress, while ad- 
mitting that reorganization was sadly needed. However, the 
discussion within the last 30 minutes shows this body is not 
in a position to bring about a satisfactory reorganization. 
Congress can start a commission, but it would seem a hopeless 
task to try to stop one, even if it should be no longer needed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I fear the gentleman from 
Arizona is right. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make an addi- 
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tional observation. It has been pointed out and stressed 
here that the bill reported out a year ago vesting jurisdiction 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission was unanimously 
reported, and that is a fact. It is also a fact that the present 
bill was reported out practically without opposition. There 
was no record vote nor any record vote called for. ‘There 
are only 8 members out of 27 on the minority report. There 
may have been three or four members who took the position 
taken by the gentleman from Michigan, but the fact remains 
that the overwhelming majority of the same committee that 
a year ago reported the bill out unanimously reported out 
this bill, and they did it, just as I did, because, after having 
heard all the evidence, they came to the conclusion that this 
great new industry now going on the rocks for want of con- 
trol required a separate agency which could give all of its 
time to the industry in order to do justice to it and help 
develop ‘and expand and control it. It is going into bank- 
ruptcy for want of control. This is the actual condition of 
commercial aviation at this time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In support of the gentleman’s position, 
which I know is taken after careful study, I may say that 
we find on page 343 of the hearings this statement by 
Colonel Gorrell, president of the Air Transport Association 
of America: 

The Federal Government regulates, and must regulate, not only 
air-carrier transport but miscellaneous flying as well. In the case 
of the locomotive one does not find miscellaneous uses, The loco- 
motive is almost exclusively a device of the common carrier. In 
the case of the automobile one does not find Federal traffic rules 
governing all sorts of persons using cars for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. But in the case of aircraft the Congress decided in 1926 
that Federal regulation would virtually blanket the field. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Exactly; and Colonel Gorrell’s 
exceptionally able presentation before our committee had a 
lot to do with my changing my mind, I may say to the gen- 
tleman. If anybody in the United States knows aviation, it 
is Colonel Gorrel. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the last man in this House to 
say anything critical of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They are a hard-working, capable group of men 
doing the best they can. Like the doggerel of the poor, 
benighted Hindu, “They are doing the best they kin do.” 

The fact of the matter is it is one of our governmental 
agencies that combines in itself legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, and it is all balled up in its own routine. 
As has been stated here, it is way behind in the work it is 
doing and the Commission is not systematized to do the 
work that is now imposed upon them. 

Not one word has been said here that would indicate 
we would save one single employee by putting this in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The work that this pro- 
posed air-control bureau is to do will require a certain num- 
ber of employees, and whether you put them in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or in an independent agency, 
what difference does it make? Nobody has had the temerity 
to say here that we will save a dime by putting this in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I am sorry I cannot yield. I wish I could. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman is speaking of 
temerity. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARLAN. The functions of this bureau will be to 
handle foreign relations in getting landing fields, in making 
arrangements for foreign communications, and it will con- 
trol 40,000 private planes that are in service in the United 
States, and its promotional work in the United States. Not 
one of these three functions has anything whatsoever to do 
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with the Interstate Commerce Commission—not one. We 
might just as well put it in the hands of any other existing 
Federal bureau. 

Ultimately, after our foreign relations are established, after 
some control is brought over these 40,000 private planes, and 
many more will be in service later on, after a system is estab- 
lished and after the other functions that this bureau will 
have to do in promotional work are performed, then we can, 
let us hope, bring this into some consolidated bureau; but we 
cannot do this now. 

Let us hope that when this day comes Congress will have 
the courage to extend to its Executive the power to gather 
together these different groups that are working somewhat 
along the same line and have Government reorganization. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] a moment ago 
criticized the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN] for 
changing his mind. May I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Michigan to the fact that not more than 8 or 10 
months ago the gentleman was in favor of letting our Execu- 
tive reorganize the agencies of this Government. When Pres- 
ident Hoover was in power he was vehemently in favor of 
letting our Executive reorganize the Government, but the 
gentleman has changed his mind now. Why is it incon- 
sistent for some of the rest of us to do the same thing? It 
does not have anything to do with the merits of the case. 

To put this new activity in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with work entirely outside of the 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with not a 
promise of saving a dime by putting it there, would be just 
like tying a millstone around the neck of our growing and 
budding air activities. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MEAD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I believe the point made by my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. HARLAN] to be an excellent one, Some 
Members blame Congress for failure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to keep their schedule up to date. Some 
say we do not give them enough money, and then, as a 
remedy, they suggest that we give them more work with 
the same amount of money so they will be further behind 
than they are at the present time. [Laughter.] 

Now, with regard to the question of whether or not we 
create this independent agency or leave this work with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, I want to make this point 
clear. For the last year Congress has been considering that 
very question and we have been considering two bills, one 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Committee and one by 
our committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, The bill 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Committee recom- 
mended that the work be given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Our bill would leave it in the Post Office 
Department. 

That question was stalemated in the Congress. No one 
outside of Congress was responsible because we could not 
pass the bill. Surely that was not the fault of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That was the situation, how- 
ever, not only in the House but in the Senate, and so your 
committee very properly brings in this meritorious measure 
that in my judgment will not be met with the same oppo- 
sition that met the question the other bills brought up in the 
last Congress. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KVALE. I note in the minority report that the head 
of the Air Line Pilots Association is quoted apparently in 
opposition to the measure. Is it not a fact that that state- 
ment was not meant to be in contradiction of the principles 
of the bill but was meant to be a neutral attitude; and that 
with the amendments that are going to be offered by the 
gentleman from New York who is now addressing the Cham- 
ber, and also by the gentleman from Ohio, that the Air Line 
Pilots are agreeable to the measure? 

Mr. MEAD. That is a fair statement, and I thank the 
gentleman. 
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The matter of the President’s attitude has been brought 
up in this discussion. Let me say to you that in my judg- 
ment the attitude of the President has been misinterpreted. 
Here is what the President had to say: 

All executive functions relating to all transportation should be 
placed in one Federal Department and all quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative matters relating to all transportation be placed in a 
reorganized Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The President has in mind making it possible for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission really to catch up with its 
calendar. He would take out of the Commission all admin- 
istrative work. He would leave it a quasi-judicial body; and 
I believe that if we would consider the President’s sugges- 
tions rather than misinterpret the President’s recommenda- 
tions we would produce good legislation. [Applause.] 

The time may come when Congress, in keeping with the 
President’s recommendations, will reorganize and enlarge 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. When that reor- 
ganization takes place, the control of rates and related ques- 
tions will no doubt be reposed in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The question before us is one of immediate 
concern and involves much more than the question of rates, 
of competition, and of policy. It involves regulations, licens- 
ing, promotion, and many other kindred matters. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
permit me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think it is entirely 
unfair for any Member of the House who is not familiar 
with the record to get up and condemn the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the apparent lack of accomplishment 
insofar as the truck division of that Commission is con- 
cerned. Those who are familiar with the record know that 
this House has denied that division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a reasonable amount of money to proceed 
with the work which was imposed upon it when we enacted 
the truck legislation. At no time, as the record will show, 
have we given the Commission adequate funds with which to 
operate and bring under control the tens of thousands of 
truck operators of this country which constitute a group that 
anyone will concede to be one of the most uncontrollable 
groups that was ever attempted to be put under supervision 
of a Federal authority. 

Commissioner Rogers and his colleagues have repeatedly 
requested money which has not been granted to them, and 
today the entire truck-transportation industry insofar as the 
United States is concerned, including the shippers who now 
move overland, including those who may desire to so ship, 
and those who have their money invested in truck operations, 
are tied into a knot. 

If you cannot get reasonable attention and if the Com- 
mission is greatly behind with its work, it is entirely because 
the Commission has never been by this House implemented 
with the funds and with the personnel. That is the reason 
they are behind. Nobody is to blame but the Members of 
the House, and I challenge anyone to take the record and 
refute that statement. Never has it been the disposition of 
the Commission to get or stay behind with its work. Rail- 
road-minded men “arrive on time“ unless there is ample 
reason for delay. 

F. B. I. BUCK-PASSING DEAL 


It reminds me of another buck-passing deal we have been 
participating in for the last few days, in that we are trying 
to load onto Mr, J. Edgar Hoover and the F. B, L the alibi 
they are at fault in connection with insufficient funds with 
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which to operate. All you have to do is to take the record 
and study the hearings, in which Mr. Cummings, the Attor- 
ney General, made it very clear to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee what was necessary, in spite of what Mr. MCMILLAN 
said the other day and what went into the Recorp under 
date of May 6. If I can get permission to revise and extend 
my remarks and quote the testimony, I will make a little 
show-up on that. 

We are not justified in standing here and criticizing the 
I. C. C., because it has never been implemented with suffi- 
cient funds and it has never caught up with its work from the 
very beginning. The recession or depression, whatever you 
may call it, has piled work on that Commission in an im- 
measurable degree, and we are not providing sufficient addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In connection with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, would the gentleman not also desire to add 
that Mr. Bacon, a member of the minority, agreed with Mr. 
McMrLax in his statement and stated to that effect on this 
floor? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know what the gentleman 
agreed to, but I know the hearings show that Mr. Cum- 
mings and others put the full facts in the Recorp and it has 
not been answered; yet: we are trying to pass the buck and 
make it appear this has been the fault of Mr. Hoover. If 
I can get permission I will clear that up in the RECORD 
this evening. 

From all parts of the United States I am receiving reports 
of the aroused feeling that prevails because of the inaction 
of Congress in meeting the emergency in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation which has brought about a reduction of 
50 percent of the number of special agents, or G-men, oper- 
ating in the United States today. 

I, for one, do not feel justified in beating my breast over 
the fact that Congress was so bold and brave, if you could 
call it that, to increase the Budget Bureau’s estimate by a 
paltry $75,000 when the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, for whom I am sure every Member of this 
body has. the most profound respect, asked for an increase 
of over $500,000. 

Press reports, later reprinted in the Recorp by unanimous 
consent under date of May 6, quote the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMit.an], chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, as saying: 

“+ + + if there be a shortage of funds as alleged the re- 
sponsibility is not that of my committee nor of Congress, but 
rather the deficiency in funds must be laid at the doorstep of 


either the F. B. I. or the authorities controlling budgetary esti- 
mates.” 


CONGRESS ONLY CAN APPROPRIATE 


Now in order that the people of the Nation will not be 
misled, and they will not be misled, we all know that the 
F. B. I. and the authorities controlling budgetary estimates 
are entirely without power to appropriate funds for the 
operation of the Government, which includes the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The F. B. I. can request the 
amount of funds its Director believes will be required for 
its operation during a fiscal year and the authorities con- 
trolling budgetary estimates can recommend an amount 
they believe the Bureau should have, but this Congress and 
the President of the United States have the final say as 
to the amount appropriated. 

Wherein, then, can this Congress disregard the testimony 
of the Attorney General of the United States and the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation when they re- 
vealed before our committee that the Budget Bureau had 
slashed the amount estimated for their needs and then 
again have the matter called to our attention when the bill 
was up for debate—and still say to the Nation that the 
responsibility is not that of Congress? 

Let me refer you to the testimony of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States before the Subcommittee on Ap- 
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propriations on Tuesday, January 12, 1937, when the Justice 
appropriation bill for 1938—in which this deficiency exists— 
was being considered. 
On page 14 of those hearings you will find the following: 
ESTIMATES FOR FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Bacon. In reference to the amount of the estimate for the 
Bureau of Investigation, that is the same amount that you had for 
this year? 

Mr. CuMMINGS. Yes. 

Mr. Bacon. Was that the amount that you requested the Bureau 
of the Budget to give you? 

Mr. Cumminos. We asked for more. 

Mr. Bacon. That comes under the same general character of ques- 
tion as the question asked by the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. McMiLuan. Yes; I would like to have you tell us. 

Mr. Bacon. You have not said anything in your general statement 
about the Bureau of Investigation, and I was curious to know 
whether or not you had any comments to make. 

Mr. Cummincs. Yes; I have, now that you asked me in such an 
insistent fashion. 

We asked for $6,530,196 and the Budget gave us $5,925,000, which 
is a decrease of $605,196. 

That, again, is a matter of policy as well as a matter of efficiency. 
Of course, you all know, because I have said it over and over again, 
how close that division is to my heart. We think about it, work for 
it, and figure on it all the time. Anything you do for that division 
makes me very happy. 


On page 16 of the same hearings we find that the committee 
was definitely advised by the Attorney General of the need 
for the additional money, and from the following testimony 
I am unable to reconcile any other reasoning which would 
remove the blame from Congress: 


Mr. McMruian. As I understand it, the fingerprint and identifica- 
tion divisions are at the seat of government? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. And it is imperative to keep abreast of that work, 
regardless of what occurs in the field? 

Mr. Cummuncs. Absolutely. 

Mr. McMriian. To do that, you have to bring men from the field 
to keep up that work here at the seat of government? 

Mr. Communes. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. McMıLLaN. If that is true, is it your judgment that, if you 
are going to remedy that condition as well as supply the necessary 
number of men for the field force, and considering the force you 
now have, we ought to increase or exceed the Budget estimates? 

Mr, Cummunes. I think if I were doing it I would increase the 
Budget, and I would increase the relative proportion of the Budget 
applicable to the seat of government, 

Mr. McMriuan. As I understand your statement, you requested 
$605,000 over the amount allowed by the Budget? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If a portion of the $605,000 were allowed and added 
to the item for the seat of government, increasing the limitation 
on that item, it would take care of your problem? 

Mr. Cummunas. I think that would do it. It would certainly be a 
tremendous relief. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S PLEA 


Here on the 12th day of January 1937 the Congress of 
the United States was put on notice that the Bureau of the 
Budget had slashed over half a million dollars from the 
request made for the operation of the F. B. I. The record 
shows this great cut in the budget was revealed by the 
Attorney General to the committee upon the insistence of 
one of the committee members. 

On the same day the Attorney General told this same 
committee: 

In a general way, I think a proper observation is that the busi- 
ness of the Department of Justice has continued to expand in a 
very marked fashion. There is no let-up, stop, or cessation of 
the work that goes on there. It continually piles in on us and, 
as I have frequently said to this committee, the Department of 
Justice is one of the few departments, perhaps the only depart- 
ment, that cannot control the volume of its own business. We 
have to take what comes. If it comes in larger volume than 
before, we just have to handle it as well as we can within the 
facilities placed at our disposal. 


Two days after the Attorney General had given his testi- 
mony before the committee Director Hoover went before the 
committee and revealed that in the calendar year 1936 the 
F. B. I. received an increase of 7,542 cases more than the 
total for the previous year and that on January 1, 1937, the 
Bureau had 15,580 pending cases, of which 6,689—or more 
than one-third—were unassigned. Director Hoover also 
pointed out that his agents in the field were being forced to 
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work a total of 224,144 hours of overtime in 5 months in 
order to decently handle the jobs assigned to them. 

The Director was asking for $337,160 additional for the 
employment of 81 new agents so that it would not be neces- 
sary to so overtax the agents already on the job. Mr. 
Hoover said: 

Of course, that overtime and those excessive demands will even- 


tually interfere with the efficiency of a man’s work. It cannot 
help but do that. ` 


Surely Congress cannot escape some responsibility when 
such a clear-cut statement is presented covering the strain 
under which the Federal Bureau of Investigation was operat- 
ing at that time. 

Now, let us move along in our consideration of the respon- 
sibility of Congress in connection with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and turn our calendars back to March 23, 
1937, when the Department of Justice bill was being debated 
on the floor of this House. 

On the previous day the gentlewoman from Indiana [Mrs. 
JENCKES] had made an eloquent address, appealing to Con- 
gress to keep faith with American mothers, American par- 
ents, and American womanhood. She said: 

American women and especially mothers are demanding that 
this Congress give Attorney General s and Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover all the money and all of the men that they deem neces- 
sary in order to stamp out, for all times to come, kidnaping, 
white slavery, extortion, bank robbery, and other crimes, which 
have created so much suffering in recent years. If this House of 
Representatives refuses to appropriate the amount of money which 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover originally requested and which he deems 
necessary and required for the efficient operation of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, then this House of Representatives and 
the Congress must stand responsible for any increase in kidnap- 
ing, white slavery, extortion, and other crimes. 


HOUSE PUT ON GUARD 


The House of Representatives was put on guard at that 
moment by the gentlewoman from Indiana of the great need 
of adequate funds in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
She made this further challenge: 

But if this House of Representatives adopts a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish procedure and skimps and curtails the funds of this 
most important bureau in Federal service, we will be indirectly 


helping kidnapers and white slavers who fear the properly financed 
activities of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


This House took the penny-wise path, and the next day 
when the gentlewoman from Indiana [Mrs. JENCKES] sub- 
mitted an amendment proposing to increase the F. B. I. ap- 
propriation by $337,160 the chairman of the subcommittee, 
who now tells the press and the Nation that the deficiency 
must be laid at the doorstep of either the F. B. I. or the 
authorities controlling budgetary estimates, took the floor 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Urging Congress to reject the amendment, the chairman 
of the subcommittee [Mr. McMiıLLan] declared on this floor: 

I feel that the $75,000 this committee has put in here is about 
as far as we can go at this time, and for this reason I must re- 
gretfully say that it will be necessary to eppose the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Indiana. 

The chairman of the subcommittee heard the Attorney 
General tell that the Bureau of the Budget has cut the F. B. I. 
appropriation, and he heard the Director of the F. B. I. tell 
of the great increase in work and the amount of overtime 
necessary and the great number of cases pending which could 
not even be investigated. Then a Member of this House 
sounded a note of warning before this body. But Congress 
turned thumbs down on additional money for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

In the face of these facts and the statement of the subcom- 
mittee chairman that the money granted “is about as far as 
we can go” where does the responsibility rest? There is cer- 
tainly no place for it on the doorstep of the F. B. I. Perhaps 
some responsibility should go to the Bureau of the Budget for 
not fully recognizing the needs of the F. B. I., but in the final 
analysis it all comes back to Congress, which upheld its com- 
— in denying additional funds in the face of the evidence 

ore it. 
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F. B. I/S OWN FIGURES 

Now let us use a little simple arithmetic and let me repeat 
what I pointed out in this connection 1 week ago. In mak- 
ing his budget request for the F. B. I., the Attorney General 
asked for $6,530,196. The Bureau of the Budget cut it down 
to $5,925,000, but Congress raised the figure a trifle bring- 
ing the amount to an even $6,000,000. By subtraction we 
find Mr. Cummings’ estimate was slashed $530,196 with the 
approval of Congress. Of this amount, $337,160 was requested 
for 81 additional agents to relieve the strained situation 
existing then and which still exists. These additional men 
were denied so that amount deducted from the $530,196 
leaves a balance of $193,036 for operating expenses in 1938, 
according to F. B. I. estimates. With an already existing 
deficit of $65,000 and the necessary funds to give the Nation 
protection of the full force of agents instead of the half 
force now on duty, it is estimated $173,000 will be necessary. 
‘Therefore, was the original estimate of the F. B. I. far from 
correct? 

SALARY LIE SPIKED 

At this point I want to spike another lie which is making 
rounds and which is likely to appear in print in one of the 
Nation’s metropolitan dailies within the next few hours. 
That is to the effect that certain salary increases made ef- 
fective last January 1 is largely to blame for the crisis exist- 
ing in the F. B. I. today. 

Tt is true that a few small salary increases were made the 
first of the year to agents in reward for their faithful 
service, initiative, and extra long hours put in on the job. 
But on the Ist of April, when the present emergency started 
to become acute, the F. B. I. salary deficit amounted to only 
slightly more than $3,000. 

A few salary increases were recommended to become 
effective on January 1, 1938. At the time, however, that 
increases were recommended there was no deficit in the 
item of “Field salaries.” Subsequent to the granting of the 
increases a number of emergency matters which could not 
have been foreseen or anticipated developed, such as the 
Levine kidnaping case in February 1938; the unusual de- 
velopments in the Ross kidnaping case in September 1937, 
the investigative results of which are well known; and then 
the unusual developments in the Fried kidnaping case. It 
Was also necessary that a large concentration of agents be 
made in Harlan County, Ky., to conduct the necessary in- 
vestigation in connection with the violence cases; and then, 
too, there were unexpected developments in the Kansas City 
election-fraud cases, necessitating investigations in 32 pre- 
cincts. There remain 428 precincts to be investigated. As 
of May 1, 1938, some 97 convictions have been obtained and 
no acquittals, but the statute of limitations in all of these 
cases will run in November 1939, and it is necessary to keep 
a permanent force of agents assigned to these cases to 
bring them to a successful close. In addition, three exten- 
sive mail-fraud cases in Los Angeles arose. 

In connection with the present deficit, it should not be 
overlooked that at the close of the fiscal year 1937, $109,402 
was returned to the Treasury Department which was orig- 
inally allotted to the F. B. I. and which, through efficient 
operation, was not used. 

We are living on borrowed time. The underworld has 
been most generous in the last 10 days since half of our 
national force of G-men have been removed from their posts 
throughout the Nation. For the sake of the Nation, we had 
best not tarry longer. Let us accept the responsibility and 
appropriate an emergency $173,000 and get these agents back 
on the job. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

Mr. Chairman, last fall the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission observed its fiftieth or golden anniversary, and any 
Commission that can survive for 50 years the vicissitudes 
of party politics, when Democrats are in power and Repub- 
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licans are in power, needs no defense really on the floor of 
this House. I think there might be something added here 
that is rather illuminating and this might be an answer to 
the allegation made by the gentleman from New York as to 
why that Commission is so far behind with its work. 
Ordinarily if someone makes that charge in the Well of this 
House it sounds rather serious. It sounds rather serious to 
say that an agency is 18 months or 2 years behind with its 
work. Let us take this Motor Carrier Act that we put on the 
books 2 years ago as an example. After that act was put 
on the books and jurisdiction for its enforcement vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it first had to go to 
the Bureau of the Budget and get an appropriation, then it 
came before the Appropriations Committee of the House to 
justify the expenditure. I will not forget the first time I 
listened to those gentlemen from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. After the Budget Bureau had pared them 
down to $3,000,000, they told our subcommittee it would 
take $7,000,000 to do the job, as I remember the figures cor- 
rectly. How are you going to permit them to catch up 
with their work? How is there going to be any currency 
about their functions and activities if you give them less 
than half of what they asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
in the first place? That is the answer. 1 

What answer did we make to their request? As I recall 
it, we said: Do not proceed too fast. We do not want you 
to set up an agency down there that will be on a poor foun- 
dation. We want you to be very selective and cautious in 
your personnel; so we do not want you to have more than 
this amount of money in the first year, and in the second 
year, for the purpose of setting up this agency and getting 
your feet under you.” 

Now, then, if anybody is to blame for that kind of a com- 
mission, it is the Congress of the United States, and not an 
agency that has functioned so efficiently for 50 years and 
along with it, has grown in the esteem, regard, and affection 
of the American people as has no other agency. I am not 
afraid to repose my case with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. [Applause.] 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. : 

Mr. Chairman, my own personal view is that the argument 
made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marrs], and others on 
behalf of this matter eventually getting into the Interstate 
Commerce Commission insofar as the fixing of rates is con- 
cerned is what we must do. I went along with the majority 
of the committee only because they agreed to put down at 
the bottom of page 4 and at the top of page 5 of the report 
the recommendation that eventually this will get into the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission as now or as 
later reconstituted. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confronted here with a practical 
matter. The aeronautics industry of America is in a chaotic 
condition today, Many important air lines are threatened 
with receivership and insolvency. As a practical matter, I 
went along with the committee, believing that this is the 
only way to operate this year. We all know that legislation 
with respect to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
railroads and transportation facilities generally, has been 
pending and a study of the whole matter has been recom- 
mended by the President. We know we cannot act during 
this session of Congress, and it is imperative, Mr. Chairman, 
that we act now with reference to the aeronautics industry 
of America. It is for this reason, as a practical matter, that 
I recommend we adhere to the majority report, rather than 
the minority report, at this time. 

At the next session of the Congress it is my hope that all 
rate-making business of all competing transportation agen- 
cies may be centered in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or some commission of that character, so that all of 
these competing agencies will be treated fairly and equitably 
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by the same agency, rather than have a struggle for juris- 
diction and the expansion of authority by many competing 
agencies. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mapes) there were—ayes 46, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact it seems 
impracticable to finish this bill tonight, I move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. RAYBURN] having assumed the chair, Mr. GRIS- 
WOLD, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 9738, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

MEMORIAL TO THE MEMORY OF NEWTON D. BAKER 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 656. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 656 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $55,000 be, and the same is 
hereby, authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the erection of a me- 
morial to the memory of Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War of the United States, at Martinsburg, in the State of West 
Virginia, with the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts. The 
said sum shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That the county of Berkeley or the 
citizens thereof shall cede and convey to the United States such 
suitable site as may in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior be required for said memorial: And provided further, 
That the United States shall have no responsibility for the care 
and upkeep of the memorial. 


Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from West Virginia if this me- 
morial has been approved by the new commission that was 
set up for the approval of monuments and parks? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I may say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania the amount as read was $55,000, but the amount 
has been reduced by the committee to $25,000. The resolu- 
tion comes from the Committee on the Library with the 
unanimous approval of the full committee, including the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lorn]. This resolution is 
similar to the one passed for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Warre] the other day in the same amount. The memorial 
would be erected with the advice of the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 

Mr. RICH. The Committee on the Library does not have 
the authority of this Congress to pass upon these bills. 

Mr. KELLER. Wherever the monument is within the 
District. of Columbia we always refer the matter to that 
Commission, and that is as far as the Commission’s powers 
go. Wedo not refer matters outside the District to the Com- 
mission as it has no power outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman refer to the bill passed 
here 2 years ago? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is mistaken on that. 

Mr. KELLER. No; I read up on the question. 

Mr. RICH. That bill was passed for the purpose of hav- 
ing approved by that Commission any monument or park or 
recreation ground to be established by the Government. 

Mr, KELLER. The gentleman is mistaken. I looked the 
matter up after the gentleman called my attention to it, and 
the gentleman is wrong on that. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, at this time I must object to the 
consideration of the bill, until the approval of that com- 
mission has been obtained. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, PETTENGILL, Mr. MavertcK, and Mr. Murpock of Ari- 
zona asked and were given permission to extend their own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend the remarks I made a few moments ago 
and include therein some brief testimony by the Attorney 
General and a quotation of one paragraph from the RECORD 
of May 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
letter I received today from one of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a radio speech 
I delivered recently, also a telegram I have received from my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York [Mr. KELLY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ANDERSON] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee of this House I feel it my 
duty to call your attention to a condition that strikes at the 
fundamentals of our national defense. 

The backbone of our national defense is our Air Corps, and 
particularly our G. H. Q. air force, which consists mainly of 
bombers and protective aircraft. 

The effectiveness of our air force is dependent upon the 
output, efficiency, morale, and above all, integrity of our air- 
craft factories. I do not think anyone in this House cares 
to dispute the truth of that statement. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have an agency of this Government 
that openly disregards every elementary rule of fair conduct 
and places the defenses of our Nation in a position of im- 
minent peril. 

One of the most glaring examples of bias, unfairness, and 
utter disregard of the law of the land handed down so far by 
the National Labor Relations Board is in the case against 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., of Santa Monica, Calif. 

Mr. Speaker, the Douglas Co. manufactures a large per- 
centage of the aircraft used by the Army and Navy. Their 
latest production is the big superbomber known as the B-18. 
It is a long-range bimotored bomber, generally recognized as 
an integral and indispensable unit in our scheme of national 
defense. 

The National Labor Relations Board just recently handed 
down a decision ordering the Douglas Co. to reinstate a group 
of employees who were convicted of seizing the Douglas plant 
by means of unlawful violence. Among those ordered rein- 
stated, with back pay, was one convicted of a felony, Jack 
(Red) Ortman, an alien who had secured employment by 
concealing his foreign citizenship, 

This Mr. Ortman, this alien, was one of the ringleaders in 
the unlawful seizure of the Douglas plant. The official tran- 
script of this case is full of references to him as one of those 
who broke down the barricade protecting the hangar and the 
experimental Army bomber. He was also identified as the 
man who was leader of the group which placed pans of highly 
inflammable lacquer thinner around the Army bomber and 
made ready with a welding outfit to set it and the entire 
Douglas factory afire. But this is only a part of it. 
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At the time of the seizure of the Douglas plant by just 350 
or approximately 4,023 employees of the Douglas Co. this 
company had outstanding and in full force certain contracts 
with the United States Government for the building and 
delivery on schedule of airplanes for the Army, notably these 
B-18 bombers. 

Every contract executed by the Secretary of War for the 
United States Government for the procurement of airplanes 
for the Army contains a provision that the contract is exe- 
cuted pursuant to section 10 of the Air Corps Act of July 2, 
1936 (44 Stat. L., ch. 721), which statute provides as follows: 

+ + * And no aliens employed by a contractor for furnishing 
or constructing aircraft or aircraft parts or aeronautical accessories 
for the United States shall be permitted to have access to the plans 
and specifications or the work under construction, or to participate 
in the contract trials without the written consen beforehand of the 
Secretary of the Department concerned. 

Now, at the time of the seizure of the Douglas plant it was 
not known that Jack Ortman was an alien. Immediately 
after the sit-down strike and the unlawful seizure of the 
Douglas plant, and after indictment of the sit-down strikers 
by the grand jury of Los Angeles County and the ejection of 
the strikers from the plant, the Douglas Co. was informed 
that Ortman had approached the district attorney with the 
view of making some sort of compromise whereby he might 
not be convicted of a felony under the indictment as issued. 

Ortman explained to the district attorney that he was an 
alien and not a citizen of the United States, and if convicted 
of a felony would be automatically subject to deportation. 

The Douglas Co.’s first notice was received after Ortman 
made his contact with the district attorney. He had not 
given the company any indication that he was an alien at 
the time he was hired. The Douglas Co. verified the fact 
that he was an alien, produced this fact in evidence at the 
hearing before the National Labor Relations Board, and said 
that he was ineligible under the Air Corps Act and for other 
reasons for reinstatement at the Douglas plant. 

Now, what did the Labor Relations Board do? 

Despite the fact that the Air Corps Act provides that no 
alien can be employed in the construction of military aircraft, 
the Labor Board found that this Mr. Ortman, this alien, was 
discriminated against because of union activities. The Board 
then ordered him reinstated with back pay. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us all get the significance of this. 
Here is a man employed in an aircraft factory—the fact that 
he is an alien not being known to the employer—one of a 
small group who threatens and makes ready to destroy the 
plant and the Army equipment therein; a man who is ar- 
rested, indicted, and convicted by a jury of a felony, and it 
develops he is an alien. 

The fact that this man is an alien was verified and ad- 
mitted under oath by Ortman in the hearing before the 
National Labor Relations Board. Now, this Board knows 
he is an alien, knows he is ineligible for reinstatement be- 
cause he is an alien, knows that the Air Corps Act prevents 
his reinstatement, but it defies the law, disregards the evi- 
dence, seriously imperils the national defense, and orders 
the company to rehire him with back pay, on the grounds 
that he had been discriminated against for union activities. 
The Labor Board totally disregarded the fact that the Air 
Corps Act prohibited the rehiring of this alien. 

Through what line of reasoning could anyone interested 
in the welfare of his country make such a ruling? How, Mr. 
Speaker, can we protect ourselves? Under this ruling any 
alien wanting to learn the secrets of our national defense 
might so hide his record as to obtain employment at an 
aircraft plant, start a so-called labor controversy and be 
ordered rehired by the Labor Board despite the fact that he 
is an alien and had access to the military secrets of this 
Nation. 

In all my years in public and private life I have never seen 
such arrogant and flagrant violation of public confidence as 
in this ruling. In the name of God how are we going to 
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protect our Nation against this sort of outrageous conduct 
by an agency of the Government itself? 

Is this House going to sit idly by and permit the National 
Labor Relations Board to approve and sanction this condi- 
tion when the Government is doing everything in its power 
to maintain and preserve the national-defense program laid 
down by President Roosevelt? [Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. PuiLLIrs (at the request of Mr. Smirx of Connecticut), 
for 1 day, on account of important business. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr, PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6652. An act to provide for the administration and 
maintenance of the Natchez Trace Parkway in the States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9725. An act to liberalize the provisions of existing 
laws governing death-compensation benefits for widows and 
children of World War veterans, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of McShain Co., Inc.;: 

H. R. 1099. An act for the relief of the New York & Balti- 
more Transportation Line, Inc.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of L. M. Crawford; 

H. R. 1258. An act for the relief of E. G. Briseno and 
Hector Briseno, a minor; 

H.R. 1904. An act for the relief of Florenz Gutierrez; 

H. R. 1930. An act for the relief of William H. Ames; 

H. R. 2006. An act to permit certain special-delivery mes- 
sengers to acquire a classified status through noncompetitive 
examination; 

H. R. 3609. An act to protect the salaries of rural letter car- 
riers who transfer from one rural route to another; 

H. R. 4018. An act for the relief of Orville Ferguson; 

H. R. 4275. An act to correct United States citizenship 
status of certain persons born in Puerto Rico, and for other 


H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of J. F. Stinson; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fa.; 

H. R. 4819. An act for the relief of Joseph Zani; 

H. R. 5056. An act for the relief of A. R. Wickham; 

H. R. 5623. An act for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 
minor; 

H. R. 5842. 

H. R. 5867. 

H. R. 6062. 
minor; 

H. R. 6479. An act for the relief of Guy Salisbury, alias 
John G. Bowman, alias Alva J. Zenner; 

H. R. 6656. An act making the 11th day of November in 
each year a legal holiday; 

H. R. 6708. An act for the relief of S. T. Roebuck; 

H. R. 6780. An act for the relief of Mildred G. Yund; 

H. R. 6803. An act for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen; 

H. R. 6885. An act for the relief of Ephriam J. Hicks: 

H. R. 7259. An act to authorize the conveyance by the 
United States to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain 
tract of land in the town site of Ketchikan; 

H. R. 7443. An act for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
Parks, and Jessie M. Parks; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Shelba Jennings; 

H.R. 7521. An act for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek; 


An act for the relief of John G. Edwards; 
An act for the relief of Peter Wettern; 
An act for the relief of Harry P. Russell, a 
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H. R. 7601. An act for the relief of Eula Scruggs; 

H. R. 7675. An act for the relief of Newark Concrete Pipe 
Co.; 

H. R. 7796. An act for the relief of Frank Scofield; 

H. R. 8403. An act to ratify and confirm Act 23 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under 
Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 9042. An act to amend section 2 of the act to incor- 
porate the Howard University; 

H. R. 9198. An act for the relief of certain disbursing ofi- 
cers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; 

H. R. 9226. An act to amend the act of March 9, 1928, au- 
thorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9286. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, III.; 

H. R. 9349. An act for the relief of the Nicolson Seed Farms, 
a Utah corporation; 

H. R. 9415. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved June 28, 1937; 

H. R. 9526. An act to amend the act of May 27, 1908, au- 
thorizing settlement of accounts of deceased officers and en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 9601. An act to amend the acts for promoting the 
circulation of reading matter among the blind; 

H.R.9760. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit allot- 
ments from the pay of military personnel and permanent 
civilian employees under certain conditions; 

H.R.9764. An act to authorize an appropriation for re- 
construction at Fort Niagara, N. Y., to replace loss by fire; 

H. R.9784. An act to authorize an appropriation to aid in 
defraying the expenses of the observance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., from June 29 to July 6, 1938, and for other 
purposes; 

. H. R. 9912. An act to convey to the University of Alaska a 
tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station; 

H. R. 9942. An act to authorize the conveyance of the Mat- 
tapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Mattapoisett, 
Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; 

H.R.9973. An act to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10085. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final satis- 
faction of all claims based on the detention and treatment of 
the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent to the 
seizure of this vessel by the United States Coast Guard cutter 
Seneca on October 12, 1924; 

H. R. 10316. An act to amend section 203 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to authorize the issuance to 
Sekizo Takahashi of a permit to reenter the United States; 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Idaho and Wyoming respect- 
ing the disposition and apportionment of the waters of the 
Snake River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 599. Joint resolution to set apart public ground 
for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, s 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 39 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 10, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


There will be a full open hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs Tuesday, May 10, 1938, at 10 a. m. for the 
continuation of consideration of H. R. 9220, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with certain improvements 
at the Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I.; and H. R. 
10433, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, and for other 
purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The subcommittee on fiscal affairs of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia will meet at 10:30 a. m. Tuesday, May 
10, 1938, to consider H. R, 8674—increase of wages for guards 
and prison employees. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold further hearings on the bill (H. R. 9745) to provide 
for guaranties of collective bargaining in contracts entered 
into and in the grant or loans of funds by the United States, 
or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, at 10 a. m. 
Tuesday, May 10, 1938, in the Judiciary Committee room, 
No. 346, House Office Building. 

There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary Wednesday, May 18, 1938, and Thursday, May 19, 
1938, on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
District of Columbia. The hearing-will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. 
on the days mentioned. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization on Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m., for the consideration of private bills and unfinished 
business. Room 445, House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of Mr. Lea’s subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday, May 11, 1938, for the continuation of a hearing 
on (H. R. 9909) wool labeling. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. MaLonry’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Friday May 13, 1938. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ing on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers’ bill. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Sapowskr’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Wednesday, May 18, 1938, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1304. A letter from the United States Greater Texas and 
Pan American Exposition Commission, transmitting the re- 
port to Congress of the Government of the United States 
participation in the Greater Texas and Pan American Ex- 
position at Dallas, Tex., during the year 1937 (H. Doc. No. 
622) ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

1305. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1938, amounting to $108,000, for the De- 
partment of Justice (H. Doc. No. 625); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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1306. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the legislative establishment, United States Senate, 
for the fiscal year 1938, in the sum of $65,000 (H. Doc. No. 
624); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1307. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1939 for the Navy, Treasury, and War 
Departments, amounting in all to $6,065,000 (H. Doc. No. 
623); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1308. A communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting an appropriation for the administrative 
expenses of the various departments and establishments, in- 
cluding the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, in 
connection with the relief program for the fiscal year 1939, 
$50,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 626); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6591. 
A bill to exempt from cancelation certain desert-land entries 
in Riverside County, Calif; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2313). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROMJUE: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 2690. A bill granting annual and sick leave 
with pay to substitutes in the Postal Service; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
10535. A bill to amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 2315). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAINES: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 2716. A bill to provide for the local delivery 
rate on certain first-class mail matter; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2316). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8661) for the relief of Roy Masters Worley and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEMKE: A bill (H. R. 10570) to relieve the exist- 
ing national economic emergency by postalizing transporta- 
tion rates; to provide for the coordination, equalization, and 
reduction of transportation fares and charges for the pur- 
pose of inducing the increased use and employment of rail- 
road facilities; to provide emergency relief with respect to 
such coordination, equalization, and reduction of transpor- 
tation fares and charges; to provide for the incorporation 
of the Railroad Postalized Fare Guaranty Corporation in 
order to allot and apportion just and equitable indemnifica- 
tion to the railroad carriers; to provide an appropriation for 
extraordinary expenses incurred by reason of such emer- 
gency; to provide for the orderly application of such emer- 
gency relief; and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10571) providing 
for a moratorium on mortgages held by the Farm Credit 
Administration, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10572) to 
amend sections 811 (b) and 907 (c) of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WELCH: A bill (H. R. 10573) to authorize operat- 
ing subsidy contracts for vessels engaged in the intercoastal 
commerce of the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10574) to 
abolish and correct unfair and substandard working condi- 
tions and periods of labor and to raise wages and living 
standards among the employees of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 10575) declaring Devil’s Den 
Springs, in Decatur County, Ga., to be nonnavigable; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 10576) to authorize the 
appropriation to the Government of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States of taxes collected under the internal-revenue 
laws of the United States on articles produced in the Virgin 
Islands and transported to the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maine: A bill (H. R. 10577) to extend 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the establish- 
ment of marine schools, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1911, to marine schools at. Rockland, Maine; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEMKE: Resolution (H. Res. 494) directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the practi- 
cability of the plan to postalize passenger transportation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

My Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 
495) providing for the consideration of House Resolution 
478, a resolution making S. 2475, “An act to provide for the 
establishment of fair labor standards in employment in and 
affecting interstate commerce, and for other purposes,” a 
special order of business; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 678) 
making an additional appropriation for grants to States for 
unemployment compensation administration, Social Security 
Board, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
679) making appropriations for work relief, relief, and other- 
wise to increase employment by providing loans and grants 
for public works projects; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10578) for 
the relief of Mary Frost and Joseph F. Frost; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 10579) for the relief of J. D. 


“McGee; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10580) for the relief of C. J. Williams; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRIES of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10581) for the relief 
of William H. Harris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10582) for the relief of Fred T. Gordon 
and Bert N. Richardson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, HOBBS: A bill (H. R. 10583) for the relief of 
Tom M. Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10584) for the 
relief of Charles Flack; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10585) granting a pension to W. C. 
Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICH: A bill (H. R. 10586) for the relief of James 
T. Crowley; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10587) 
for the relief of Francis G. McDougall; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


ee ae 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5069. By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Resolution of the 
thirty-first district assembly of the Washington Common- 
wealth Federation at Renton, Wash., Mildred McK. Jones, 
secretary, urging passage of the O’Connell joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 527) as the best means to stop America’s indirect 
aid to Fascist enemies and to remove the penalties which 
our present Neutrality Act places upon friendly democratic 
nations defending themselves against international ma- 
rauders; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5070. Also, resolution of the Sawmill and Timber Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 2, of the I. W. A., at Aberdeen, Wash., 
Art Anderson, recording secretary, opposing sale of helium 
gas to any foreign nation, and especially Nazi Germany; 
opposing any changes in the Wagner Labor Relations Act; 
endorsing and urging passage of the wage and hour bill; 
and supporting the President’s efforts to bring about recov- 
ery by an expanded spending program; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5071. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of the League of 
Women Voters, Schenectady, N. Y., Consumers’ Cooperative, 
Inc., Local 333, U: R. E. A., and citizens of Schenectady, 
N. V., requesting favorable action on the O'Connell ameng- 
ment to House Joint Resolution 527; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5072. By Mr. Fitzpatrick: Petition of the staff of the 
Yonkers Public Library, Yonkers, N. Y., urging the support 
of the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill (H. R. 10340) for Fed- 
eral aid to education, including libraries; to the Committee 
on Education. 

5073. Also, petition of the Parents’ Association of Public 
School No. 38, Bronx, New York City, N. Y., protesting against 
the dismissal of any G-men resulting from the cut in the 
appropriations for the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
favoring the passage of the new bill appropriating the sum 
required to carry on the splendid work of the G-men; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

5074. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Dr. I. R. 
McCollough, of Hillsboro, Tex., favoring House bill 8176, by 
Representative Epmiston; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

5075. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles relative to urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 9047; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

5076. Also, resolution of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles, relative to Federal aid to the States 
for highway purposes, etc.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkiey, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, May 9, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
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of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4276) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the 
District of Columbia,” and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7084) to provide that all cabs for 
hire in the District of Columbia be compelled to carry in- 
surance for the protection of passengers, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the said bill, asked a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Patmisano, Mr. NICHOLS, 
and Mr. Dmxsen were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6652. An act to provide for the administration and 
maintenance of the Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9725. An act to liberalize the provisions of existing 
laws governing death-compensation benefits for widows and 
children of World War veterans, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Andrews Davis King Overton 
Ashurst Dieterich La Follette Pittman 
Austin Donahey Lee Pope 

Bailey Duffy Lodge Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson. McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich Gillette McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N.H Glass McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hale McNary ‘Townsend 
Burke Harrison Maloney Truman 

Byrd Hatch Miller Tydings 
Byrnes Hayden Milton Vandenberg 
Capper Herring Minton Van Nuys 
Caraway Hill Murray Walsh 
Chavez Hitchcock Neely White 

Clark Holt Norris 

Connally Johnson, Calif Nye 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hucues] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
REAMES] are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Butxuiry], the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Green], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUFFEY], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are detained on important 
public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is unavoidably 
detained. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 


JUVENILE COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. KING submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two. 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4276) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and 
for the District of Columbia,” and for other purposes, having met, 
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after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whenever any person shall give to the director of social work of 
the court, or other officer of the court duly designated as his rep- 
resentative, information in his on that a child is within 
the provisions of this act, it shall be the duty of a duly designated 
officer of the court to make preliminary investigation to deter- 
mine whether the interests of the public or of the child require 
that further action be taken and report his finding, together 
with a statement of the facts, to the director of social work. 
Whenever practicable such inquiry shall include a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the home and environmental situation of the child, 
his previous history, and the circumstances which were the sub- 
ject of the information. If the director of social work finds that 
jurisdiction should be acquired, he shall, after consultation with 
and approval by the corporation counsel or assistant corporation 
counsel assigned to the court, authorize a petition to be filed. In 
any case in which said director fails to so find, the person giving 
information to the director may present the facts to the corpora- 
tion counsel or his assistant, who, after investigation by an officer 
of the court as herein provided, may authorize a petition to be 
filed. The proceedings shall be entitled, ‘In the matter of „ 
child under eighteen years of age“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
the following: “by respondents, their parents or guardians, or their 
duly authorized attorneys, but otherwise“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: 

“Src. 34. Appeal: Any interested party aggrieved by any final 
order or judgment of the juvenile court may apply to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia or to one of 
the justices thereof for the allowance of an appeal, and the said 
court or justice may allow such appeal whenever in the opinion of 
said court or justice the order or judgment ought to be reviewed 
upon any matter of law. The application for said appeal shall be 
in writing, shall be verified, and shall state fully the grounds on 
which the same is asked, and shall include the petition and a 
narrative statement of the evidence authenticated by the judge of 
the juvenile court and the assignment or assignments of error 
relied on and shall be presented to said court of appeals, or one 
of the justices thereof, within such time as that court may by rule 
prescribe. If an appeal is allowed, the same shall be placed upon 
the special calendar and shall be heard by the court as soon there- 
after as is convenient to the court and as counsel may be heard. 
Any party desiring the benefit of the provisions of this section shall 
give notice in open court of his intention to apply for an appeal: 
Provided, That the appeal or application for the allowance of such 
appeal shall not suspend the order of the juvenile court, nor shall 
it discharge the child from the custody of that court or of the 

m, institution, or agency to whose care such child shall have 
n committed, unless the court of appeals shall so order. If the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia does 
not dismiss the proceedings and discharge the child, it shall affirm 
or modify the order of the juvenile court and remand the child to 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile court for supervision and care, and 
thereafter the child shall be and remain under the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court in the same manner as if such court had made 
said order without an appeal having been taken.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

WI.LIAN H. Kine, 

ROYAL S. COPELAND, 

M. E. TYDINGS, 

WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


COPIES OF LAWS OF FIRST NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


May 10 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 2 (a) (11) of the act of Congress 
approved March 24, 1934, entitled “An act to provide for the 
complete independence of the Philippine Islands, to provide 
for the adoption of a constitution and a form of government 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,” I trans- 
mit herewith copies of laws enacted by the First National 
Assembly of the Philippines during its second special ses- 
sion, from August 28, 1937, to September 8, 1937, its third 
special session on September 9, 1937, and its second session, 
from October 16, 1937, to November 21, 1937. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 9, 1938. 


REPORT OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, part 7 of the report 
of the Study and Investigation of the Work, Activities, Per- 
sonnel and Functions of Protective and Reorganization Com- 
mittees of the Commission, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the County Commissioners of Cottonwood 
County, Minn., favoring the enactment of House bill 4199, 
the so-called General Welfare Act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution adopted by members of 
the General Welfare Clubs of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Worcester County, Mass., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 4199, the so-called General Welfare Act, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Worces- 
ter, Mass., praying for the enactment of the bill (S. 153) 
to prohibit and to prevent the trade practices known as 
“compulsory block booking” and “blind selling” in the leas- 
ing of motion-picture films in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by Local 
No. 141, United Shoe Workers of America of the C. I. O., 
of Binghamton, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed recovery program, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. - 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local No. 141, 
United Shoe Workers of America of the C. I. O., of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and the Ventura Central Labor Union, of 
Ventura, Calif., favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 3390) 
to provide for guaranties of collective bargaining in con- 
tracts entered into, and in the grant or loan of funds by, the 
United States or any agency thereof, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Rochester 
Diocesan -Council of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, Rochester, N. Y., protesting against the enactment 
of legislation proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to equal rights for men and 
women, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by P. C. Galla- 
gher Lodge, No. 133, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of 
Olean, N. Y., favoring the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 
266) increasing the limit of expenditures of the investigation 
of violations of the right of free speech and assembly and 
interference with the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively, which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Local No. 141, 
United Shoe Workers of America of the C. I. O., of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the so-called 
wage and hour bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


1938 


Mr. WALSH presented letters in the nature of petitions 
from 143 employees of the Boston (Mass.) Postal District, 
praying for continuance of the O. K. system in the Postal 
Service, providing for two regular pay days each month, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions from members of the New Bed- 
ford High School faculty, the College Club, the Fairhaven 
Mothers Club, the Democratic Woman’s Club, the Women’s 
Republican Club, the New Bedford Section Council of Jewish 
Women, the New Bedford Woman's Club, the Woman's Guild 
of North Congregational Church, Battery D Auxiliary, Ladies’ 
City Mission Society, the American Legion Auxiliary to Post 
One, the Catholic Woman’s Club of New Bedford, the First 
Congregational Church, the Woman’s Federation of the First 
Baptist Church, the Alcott Club, Fairhaven High School, the 
New Bedford Council of Girl Scouts, Inc., the New Bedford 
Chapter of the D. A. R., the Fort Phoenix Chapter of the 
D. A. R., the Quota Club of New Bedford, the United Church 
Mothers’ Club, the Grace Abbott Mothers’ Club, the Helen 
Hughes Club of the Y. W. C. A., the Universalist Club, and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, all of the Coun- 
cil of Women’s Organizations of Greater New Bedford, Mass., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit and to 
prevent the trade practices known as “compulsory block- 
booking” and “blind selling” in the leasing of motion-picture 
films in interstate and foreign commerce, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


EMBARGO ON MUNITIONS SHIPMENTS TO SPAIN 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I present a letter from W. 
Cameron Forbes, former Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands and former Ambassador to Japan, containing his 
views on the Spanish situation, following a recent visit to 
Spain, I request his letter be treated in the nature of a peti- 
tion, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Gay Farm, 
Norwood, Mass., May 7, 1938. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I understand that the question has arisen of 
lifting the arms embargo in order that the United States may more 
freely supply the Government of Spain with munitions, thus pro- 
longing their hopeless struggle against General Franco's victorious 
troops 


I personally visited Spain recently as a guest of the Franco Gov- 
ernment, and toured it from Gibraltar to the French frontier. I 
was amazed to find the degree of peace, orderliness, good feeling, 
high spirits, and the certainty of victory throughout the regions I 
traversed. These observations have been well substantiated by the 
results of Franco's more recent advances. 

The policy of the “reds,” or so-called “loyalists,” has been first 
to liquidate, or purge, the country by getting rid of people of wealth, 
standing, and training, and who were, in effect, the natural and 
normal leaders of the people. These leaders included a great many 
army and navy officers who naturally would have gravitated to 
Franco's side, as it was not to be expected that they would con- 
template with equanimity the policy of liquidation of the people 
of their own class. The result is that the “reds” are conducting 
the war without the natural Spanish leaders, and their cause is 
necessarily, if only for that reason, hopeless. To send a lot of our 
Military supplies to bolster this hopeless cause merely means the 
prolonging of the war and the unnecessary killing of many addi- 
tional thousands of the unfortunate people who are being pushed 
into the struggle, often without any personal interest or desire 
to join in the cause of the “reds” for whom they must fight or 

t shot. 
anything that can be done to discourage the United States from 
making this most unfortunate error will be in the interest of 
humanity. 

We have got to live with this new Spanish Republic as a neighbor 
and friend after it is established, and an act of this kind, lifting 
the embargo, would inevitably be regarded by General Franco's 
people, who now comprise about four-fifths of Spain, as a blow 
in the face and as an act of hostility to their already afflicted 
country. 

It seems to me that we want to hold the friendship of these 
people and not offend them by having our country, at this late 

„pass this futile measure which could not possibly affect the 
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ultimate result, but would undoubtedly make it more costly in 
lives that otherwise could be spared. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. CAMERON FORBES. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Finance, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3972) to amend the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1755) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9688) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River between Rockport, Ind., and Owens- 
boro, Ky., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1756) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3892) creating the City of Dubuque 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said commission and 
its successors to purchase and/or construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River at 
or near Dubuque, Iowa, and East Dubuque, Ill., reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1757) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3867) authorizing the North Dakota 
State Highway Department and the Department of High- 
ways of the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Red River, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1758) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3646) to correct the military 
record of Michael Waliga, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1759) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8148) to amend Public Law No. 
692, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1769) 
thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3902) to 
provide for placing educational orders to familiarize private 
manufacturing establishments with the production of muni- 
tions of war of special or technical design, noncommercial 
in character, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1760) thereon. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3198) for the relief of Filo- 
meno Jiminez and Felicitas Dominguez, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1761) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3782) for the relief of John 
K. Kennelly, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1762) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which was referred the bill (S. 3516) to alter 
the ratio of appropriations to be apportioned to the States 
for public employment offices affiliated with the United 
States Employment Service, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1763) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3265) for the relief of the officers 
of the Russian Railway Service Corps organized by the 
War Department under authority of the President of the 
United States for service during the war with Germany, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1764) thereon. 

Mr. MINTON, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1668) to amend 
paragraph (1) of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended February 28, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4), 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1768) thereon. 

Mr. McADOO, from the Committee on Patents, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9996) to authorize the 
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registration of certain collective trade-marks, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1770) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3854) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1772) thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3415) to purchase certain 
private lands within the Shoshone (Wind River) Indian Res- 
ervation, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1771) thereon. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3849) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to transfer on the books of the Treas- 
ury Department to the credit of the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota the proceeds of a certain judgment erroneously 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States as public 
money, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1773) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally with amendments and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 2495. A bill authorizing the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear and 
determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or Tribe of 
Indians (Rept. No. 1775); 

S. 3561. A bill for the relief of certain individuals in con- 
nection with the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho (Rept. No. 
1765) ; and 

S. 3980. A bill relating to restrictions of Osage property 
acquired by descent or devise (Rept. No. 1776). 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma also, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them severally without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

H. R. 5974. A bill to authorize payments in lieu of allot- 
ments to certain Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation 
in the State of Oregon, and to regulate inheritance of 
restricted property within the Klamath Reservation (Rept. 
No. 1774); 

H. R. 7515. A bill to authorize the sale of certain lands 
of the Eastern Band of the Cherokee Indians, North Carolina 
(Rept. No. 1766); and 

H. R. 9358. A bill to authorize the withdrawal and reser- 
vation of small tracts of the public domain in Alaska for 
schools, hospitals, and other purposes (Rept. No. 1767). 

Mr. BYRNES, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were re- 
ferred the following resolutions, reported them severally 
without recommendation: 

S. Res. 149. Resolution authorizing an investigation and 
study of the broadcasting industry, of broadcasting in the 
United States, and of interstate and foreign communication 
by radio; 

S. Res. 215. Resolution providing for an investigation of 
existing profit-sharing systems between employers and em- 
ployees in the United States; 

S. Res, 237. Resolution providing for an investigation of 
costs, prices, and profits of the principal commodities of 
commerce of the United States; 

S. Res. 240. Resolution to investigate the question of the 
creation of the Petrified Forest National Park; 

S. Res. 241. Resolution extending the time for an investi- 
gation relative to utilization of water resources of arid and 
irrigable States; 

S. Res. 250. Resolution to investigate the questions of the 
feasibility of enlarging Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming; and 

S. Res. 266. Resolution increasing the limit of expenditures 
for the investigation of violations of the right of free speech 
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and assembly and interference with the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, BILBO: 

A bill (S. 3986) to amend subsection (d) of section 202 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3987) for the relief of Thomas J. Grayson; and 

A bill (S. 3988) for the relief of J. T. Burt and Alice Burt; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, TRUMAN: 

A bill (S. 3989) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Arrow Rock, Mo.; and 

A bill (S. 3990) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Miami, Mo.; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. LOGAN: 

A bill (S. 3991) granting an increase of pension to Kate R. 
Forrester; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3992) granting an increase of pension to Alma H. 
Aultman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

A bill (S. 3993) to provide additional compensation for 
employees killed or injured in law-enforcement work, and 
obs other purposes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3994) for the relief of Lemke Construction Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, BAILEY: 

A bill (S, 3995) for the relief of Julian S. Mann; and 

A bill (S. 3996) for the relief of Margaret Rose Uncapher, 
Milton E. Uncapher, Jr., and Andrew G. Uncapher; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: 

A bill (S. 3997) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
Mehitable Sawyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

A bill (S. 3998) for the relief of Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 3999) for the relief of Ward S. Powers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4000) to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion and rehabilitation at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: 

A bill (S. 4001) to provide for minimum hours of em- 
ployment and adjustment of compensation for officers and 
employees in the Veterans’ Administration, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

REHABILITATION OF FARM TENANTS 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, in my campaign, I advocated 
a program that would make possible a “farm for every 
farmer and a home for every family.” In accordance with 
that pledge, I wish at this time to introduce a bill and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Agriculture. The 
purpose bf this bill as stated in the title is: 

To promote farm ownership by amending the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act to provide for Government-insured loans to 
farmers; to encourage sale of farms held by absentee owners to 
farm tenants; and to enable tenant farmers to become owners 
of farm homes through long-term, low interest rate loans on 
farms, and for other purposes. 


It is my purpose at this time to explain this bill briefly 
and then to discuss the importance of rehabilitating farm 
tenants. 

This bill provides for supervision of the sale of farms to 
There are many 
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absentee owners of farms who would like to sell their land 
to. good tenant farmers providing they would stay sold. 

By this act the county committee would receive listings 
of farms within the county from all persons desiring to sell 
such farms to farm tenants. The committee would examine 
and appraise these farms. The bill further provides that 
the county committee shall receive applications from farm 
tenants who desire to purchase farms. They shall sift these 
tenants according to their records. Those whom they ap- 
prove will have the privilege of looking over the farms that 
are offered for sale and of making their selection according 
to their needs with the help and advice of the committee. 

When a tenant who has been approved by the committee 
selects a farm that has been appraised by the committee 
as one that he would like to buy, the Government will then 
insure the mortgage. No down payment is required, but the 
Government will have a lien on the crops until at least 10 
percent of the purchase price has been paid to the seller. 
The interest is fixed at 3 percent and payments are extended 
over 25 years. This makes it possible for a good farmer to 
make the farm purchase itself. 

One of the important features of this plan is that a farm 
can be purchased without a down payment. At first, it 
might occur to you that the landowner would not want to 
sell on that basis but in the case of the absentee owner of 
a farm, he must lease that farm and wait a year to get his 
share of the crop, but there is no assurance that he will get 
his fair share of the crop. He cannot be there to see that 
the farm is operated as it should be, to see that he gets his 
part of the crop. Then, too, he must pay the taxes on the 
farm. From my own experience for the last 10 years, the 
taxes have been more than the income from the farm, be- 
sides the worry of trying to keep the improvements from 
deteriorating and trying to protect the soil from erosion and 
trying to collect the owner’s share of the crop. The alterna- 
tive of being able to sell that farm and have the Govern- 
ment guarantee you that at the end of the year you would 
receive 3-percent interest clear, in addition to a payment on 
the principal, in addition to being relieved from having to 
pay the taxes on the farm, it presents a very attractive 
proposition to the landowner. 

Where would a man go to find a better income and a 
greater security? If you deposit your money in a savings 
bank, you draw 2 percent on the first $1,000 and 1 percent 
on each thousand after that. If you deposit your money 
in the Postal Savings, you draw 2 percent. If you put your 
money in life-insurance annuities, you draw less than 3 
percent. If you invest your money in Government baby 
bonds, you draw less than 3 percent. 

Therefore, if a person wants to sell his farm, and most 
absentee owners do, this would offer an attractive proposi- 
tion. It would mean that for 25 years he would have a Goy- 
ernment guaranteed income from that farm, but on the 
other hand, if he wanted to turn it into quick cash, the 
mortgages are negotiable and he could sell his mortgage if 
he desired cash. 

As to the security, I doubt if we could find greater security 
anywhere. The mortgage would be endorsed by the pur- 
chaser. It would be secured by the farm itself and it would 
be guaranteed by the Government. Therefore, where could 
you find greater security with as high a rate of income as 
these mortgages would offer? 

In other words, this plan simply extends the plan of the 
Federal housing program to farms and farm tenants except 
in the case of Federal housing, it is necessary to find idle 
cash somewhere and interest it; whereas, in this case, the 
money is already invested in the farms and the owners are 
desirous to sell. In many cases these owners are unwilling 
owners who unintentionally came into possession of the farms. 

By this bill, of course, the purchaser would pay the taxes 
on the farm. He would pay 3-percent interest on the pur- 
chase price and a fraction of the principal each year. He 
would have Government help in managing his farm, in ter- 
racing and preventing soil erosion, 
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In cases where the committee approved he would have 
the privilege of a further loan for the purpose of repairs 
and equipment. He would have the privilege of purchasing 
a farm without a down payment. He would have the privi- 
lege of paying for it over a long period of years. He would 
haye the benefit of an interest rate low enough that the 
farm could be made to pay for itself. He would have a 
home of his own in which to rear his family. He would have 
a new lease on life. He would have a new incentive. It 
would make a new man of him. Every member of his family 
would have a common cause in their new home. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is it true that there would be no limit to 
the amount of these bonds which the Government should 
guarantee? 

Mr. LEE. The bill fixes the limit as to each individual 
farm, and also a ceiling as to the total amount. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the total amount of bonds that 
may be guaranteed by the Government? 

Mr. LEE. I have left that blank in the bill until I have 
an opportunity to go over it more thoroughly with the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is not the difficulty with the present Farm 
Act that the appropriation is so small that little or no 
progress can be made under its provisions? 

Mr. LEE. That is the trouble with it. That is exactly 
why I am seeking now to expand it without an additional 
appropriation, which this bill will do. This bill simply car- 
ries over the principle involved in the Federal housing pro- 
gram of the Government guaranteeing the mortgage, ex- 
cept that in that case the Government must find a person 
with idle cash and interest him. In this case the money is 
already invested in the farm, and the owner wants to sell, 
and the purchaser wants to buy; but the purchaser cannot buy 
because he cannot make a down payment, and the seller will 
not sell unless he is assured of enough down payment to 
make it a bona fide sale. But. with the Government guar- 
anteeing the mortgage it is not necessary to have a down 
payment, because the owner would have to wait a year to get 
his share of the crop anyway, and take chances on getting 
it; but with this provision he will sell because he is sure to 
get 3 percent interest without having to pay the taxes, and 
he is sure that the farm will not run down under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understood the Senator a while ago to say 
that a number of owners are willing to sell their lands, but 
the lands would not stay sold. Under this plan, if they were 
sold without any down payment, and they did not stay sold. 
the Government would have them all on its hands, would it 
not? 

Mr. LEE. That is true; but the Government would simply 
have to find another tenant, and since the Government ap- 
praises the value of the lands, there would be no danger of 
their coming back on the hands of the Government and stay- 
ing there. The only thing in which the Government might 
make a mistake would be in the selection of the tenant. If 
the land is properly appraised, and there is a normal crop 
yield, at 3-percent interest the farm will purchase itself, 
under proper farm management. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam interested in the question of down pay- 
ment. I think it is true, is it not, that in all the various 
enterprises which have been started by the Government, 
such as the Federal Housing Administration and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, there has always been required 
some measure of down payment, some equity to be held by 
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Mr. LEE. That is true. It is reduced now to 10 percent 
in the Federal Housing Act; but there is this difference: 
The Government seeks idle cash from someone, and attempts 
to attract it into the transaction; whereas under the provi- 
sions of my bill the money is already invested in the farm. 
In order to protect the Government as well as the seller from 
@ man simply saying, “I can get a few years’ free rent and 
not pay anything,” I have provided in the bill that the Gov- 
ernment shall have a lien on the crop until 10 percent of the 
principal has been paid, which would be the same reauire- 
ment that the Government has made in other transactions. 

It is provided in the Bankhead-Jones Act, which is already 
the law, that the Government shall have a lien on the crops 
and the equipment of the farmer, to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interest. This bill simply provides for an extension of 
that same policy until the farmer who buys the farm has 
paid as much as 10 percent down payment, or has built up 
a 10-percent equity in the farm. 

Throughout the agricultural States almost every business 
man owns farms he would like to sell. Every bank has un- 
intentionally come into possession of farms that would be 
for sale under this plan, That would mean that hundreds 
of thousands of farms would be listed for sale under this 
plan. That would mean that. hundreds of thousands of 
tenants would be changed into farm owners, 


PERCENT OF FARM TENANTS 


Mr. President, in my State of Oklahoma 61.2 percent of all 
the farms are operated by tenant farmers. The average for 
Texas is 57.1 percent; in Arkansas 60 percent of all farms are 
operated by tenants. In Georgia 65.5 percent of the farms 
are operated by tenants. The average of farm tenantry for 
the entire United States is 42.1 percent, according to the last 
census taken in 1935, while the average in the South is 53.5 
percent. Mr. President, in my opinion, these are alarming 
figures. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I realize that what the Senator is stat- 
ing is correct, but let me ask him a question about the State 
of Oklahoma. This is purely an academic matter. Thirty 
years ago the State of Oklahoma was largely a land of home 
owners. I mean by that that the Government permitted 
homesteading, and all that sort of thing. What are the rea- 
sons for such a rapid change from landlord to tenant? Why 
did the settlers sell their land? Was it because of poor 
agricultural conditions, because of debt, and things of that 
kind? 

Mr. LEE. I am glad the Senator asked the question, as it 
gives me a chance to present the reasons for the change. 
There are four reasons why the farmers have lost their 
farms. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am speaking particularly of the Sen- 
ator’s own State. 

Mr. LEE. That was one of the last States opened for 
homesteaders. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The last frontier, one might say, for 
homesteaders. 

Mr. LEE. There are four reasons why they have lost their 
homesteads. The first cause was homestead taxes. Our 
State has already made strides in the direction of removing 
that cause, by making homesteads exempt from taxes of all 
kinds up to a thousand dollars. The Senator’s own State of 
Texas has exempted homesteads from State taxes up to a 
reasonable amount. But one reason for the loss of these 
homesteads is taxes. 

Another reason why the farmers have lost their homes is 
fluctuating farm prices. In 1930 the mortgages on many of 
these homes were foreclosed—foreclosed because the prod- 
ucts of the farm would not pay the taxes and the interest. 
Fluctuations in farm prices was a second reason. 

Third, they have lost their farms because of the depleted 
fertility, due to soil erosion. The Senator knows we are 
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fertility. Those three causes for the loss of the homesteads 
are already being combated. 

The fourth reason, and I think the most important reason, 
why the farmers have lost their homesteads is high interest 
rates. The Senator knows that in a new State the interest 
rates are necessarily high. The banker who lends money is 
taking a chance, and in order to take that chance he has to 
have a high interest rate. As soon as a farmer or home- 
steader proved up on his place and had the right to put a 
mortgage on it, he slapped a plaster on the homestead. Why 
did he mortgage his homestead? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the law of Oklahoma provide that 
a homestead may not be encumbered or mortgaged after it 
is once paid for? 

Mr. LEE. After what? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Suppose a man in Oklahoma has a 
home which is paid for; can he voluntarily mortgage it, 
under the law of Oklahoma? 

Mr. LEE. I cannot answer the Senator’s question at this 
time, because the homestead tax-exemption law was passed 
by the last legislature, and I have not had an opportunity to 
examine it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator’s State has not such a 
law, I commend it to his consideration. In my State, if a 
man ever acquires a homestead, and it is free from debt, he 
cannot thereafter mortgage it, except to make improvements 
on it, or, of course, he can put on a mortgage for the pur- 
chase price. I am assuming he owns the place; if so, he 
ba voluntarily mortgage it for anything except to build 
a house. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. At the time of which the Senator from 
Oklahoma was speaking, when the Government homestead 
Fist passed finally to the individual, he could mortgage that 

ome. 

Mr. LEE. At that time; yes. 

Mr. HATCH. At that time he could, and at that time 
he did. 

Mr. LEE. He did. 

Mr. HATCH. Just as the Senator has said. 

Mr. LEE. He had to, because he had to have equipment, 
and he had to have seed. He took some of the money and 
built a little shack to live in so he could get out of the dug- 
out, and that mortgage commenced eating him up. Droughts 
came, and his crops were short, but that did not make any 
difference to that 6- and 8- and 10-percent interest he had 
to pay. Droughts and floods kept on, and the high interest 
rates marched on. 

There is no use of our setting up a program for the farmer 
to make the farm buy itself unless we put the interest rate 
lower than the farm income. These farms have passed from 
the ownership of the farmer because of high interest rates, 

The home is the great fountainhead of human happiness. 
The home is the strength of our Government. Already the 
crowded conditions of our cities have almost eliminated home 
life there. The apartment house has replaced the cottage. 
People enjoy the ease of the hotel rather than the security 
of a fireside. Where then must we look for the typical Amer- 
ican home? We can no longer find it in the urban districts, 
People are crowded into apartment houses like ants in a hill. 
We must turn to the country for the typical American home, 
which constitutes the security of our Nation. 

When nearly half of the farm population of the United 
States are tenants who do not own the soil that they till it 
becomes a serious problem. Then when 53.5 percent of the 
farmers of the South do not own the farms they farm, it 
becomes even more serious, and when 61.2 percent of the 
farmers of my State are tenants, and when 65.5 percent of 
the farmers of Georgia are tenants, shifting tenants, the 
problem should challenge our best efforts. 
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THE LAND VENT 

In every previous depression the Government has relieved 
the strain by opening a new frontier and draining off the 
disinherited. ‘Today there are no new frontiers to open, but 
by this plan the Government can create new frontiers and 
offer homes to hundreds of thousands of farmers. The secu- 
rity of our Nation today demands that we rehabilitate these 
farmers. 

I saw many of them when they first came to Oklahoma. I 
saw them endure the hardships of pioneer life. I saw them 
weather the droughts of pioneer years. I saw them deny 
themselves every comfort and luxury. I saw them live on 
gyp water and white gravy in order that they might have 
homes to shelter them in their old days. 

I saw the light and fire in their eyes when they were 
young and strong. Then I saw them grow older. I saw the 
high interest rates overtake them. I saw them fall victim 
to low farm prices. I saw that light in their eyes fade 
and grow dim. Today thousands of gray-bearded old pio- 
neer fathers who helped settle my State are anxiously wait- 
ing for that meager old-age pension. Thousands of silver- 
crowned old mothers who helped settle Oklahoma are today 
working in sewing rooms trying to eke out an existence. 

We must rehabilitate them and rekindle that light of hope 
in their eyes for there is no fall so dangerous as the fall 
of those invisible towers of faith. 

The best way to help a man is to help him help himself, 
These people do not want doles. They want a chance. We 
have spent billions of dollars under the W. P. A. without 
getting the people a dollar nearer self-support. We feed 
a man a year and at the end of the year he is still hungry. 
We have all supported the program to take care of the 
destitute simply as a temporary measure to prevent actual 
suffering until we could set up a program that would give 
these people a chance to support themselves. 

Our policy of spending from now on out should be on a 
basis of bringing a man nearer to self-support. 

Here is a program that will not cost the Government any- 
thing above a slight increase in administration. The Gov- 
ernment cannot lose on these farms. Here is a program 
that will rehabilitate hundreds of thousands of farmers. 

Here is a program that will rehabilitate hundreds of thou- 
sands of farms. Under a system of tenantry these farms 
have dropped in value. The figures show that tenant-oper- 
ated farms in the South decreased in value 6.7 percent 
faster than owner-operated farms from 1930 to 1935. 

We are finding that our program of soil conservation is 
not meeting with much success on tenant-operated farms. 
You cannot blame the tenant for not wanting to terrace 
when he does not know whether he will be on that farm the 
next year or not, but you let him be the owner or the pros- 
pective owner and the fertility of the soil will have a new 
interest for him. He will take pride in building it up. 
Dilapidated farmsteads will be repaired. The fences will 
be straightened up. The cattle will once more low in the 
lane and the morning glories will trellis over the window. 

Ownership is the best answer America can give to com- 
munism. Radicalism, like the disease germ, can thrive only 
on misery, but bring it out into the sunshine of happiness 
and it dies. We cannot build a great nation on a shifting 
population of tenants any more than we could build a great 
building on a shifting foundation of sand. 

A man, to be a good citizen, must be rooted to the soil. 
He then becomes an integral part of the community. The 
home owner is the best citizen in times of peace. He makes 
the best soldier in times of war. He has more to live for 
and, if need be, more to die for. If you want to keep the 
system of private property in the United States, then make 
it possible for more people to own property; and when the 
majority of our people own property, they will want to keep 
the system in order to keep their property. 

But when such a high percentage of our people own no 
property, it is mighty easy for the radicals to persuade them 
to join the ranks of the destructionist. 
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They have nothing to lose in an upheaval and might stand 
to gain in the shuffle. It is a wise nation that rehabilitates 
its disinherited. 

If you want our people to sing with the poet, “This is my 
own, my native land,” then let them own some of it. If you 
want them to sing, “My country, ’tis of thee, I love thy rocks 
and rills,” then let them own some of those rocks and rills. 

If you want a nation of strong hearted, true Americans, 
who will live for America, let them feel the thrill of owner- 
ship for a part of America, and the Communists’ words will 
fall on deaf ears. When a man tills his own soil, he is 
twice fed by it; for, in addition to the fruit it produces, 
there is a spiritual manna that permeates his being and 
takes away evil thought. 

When a man leans up against the forks of his own apple 
tree, you cannot persuade him to plan the destruction of his 
own country. 

This bill, without additional cost to our Government, will 
convert hundreds of thousands of tenants into owners. It 
will breathe life into the Bankhead-Jones farm tenant pro- 
gram. It will accelerate it and increase it. It will be whole- 
some and permanent in its effect, and it is my hope that we 
can pass it this session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Lee] will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 4002) to promote farm ownership by amend- 
ing the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to provide for 
Government-insured loans to farmers; to encourage sale of 
farms held by absentee owners to farm tenants; and to enable 
tenant farmers to become owners of farm homes through 
long-term, low-interest-rate loans on farms, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

DISPOSITION OF REMAINS OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE ARMY—BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, on the last call of the cal- 
endar the Senate, by unanimous consent, passed Senate bill 
3350 and House bill 9226, which are identical bills. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the Senate passed 
the bill S. 3350, to amend the act of March 9, 1928, au- 
thorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of the 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes, be reconsidered, and that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which Senate bill 3350 was passed is reconsidered, and the 
bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McADOO and Mr. RADCLIFFE each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them to the bill (S. 
3078) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10140) to amend the Federal 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. TRUMAN, jointly, submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them to the bill 
(H. R. 10140) to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 


PROMOTION OF OFFICERS IN THE NAVY—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9997) to regulate the dis- 
tribution, promotion, and retirement of officers of the line 
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of the Navy, and for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS—PLAN FOR REINSTATEMENT OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a copy of a tele- 
gram which I sent to the Governor of Oklahoma on May 9, 
1938, suggesting a plan for settling the difficulty between the 
State and the Federal Government over old-age and other 
pensions. Following the telegram, I ask to have printed a 
copy of Senate bill 2162, to create an old-age pension system, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the telegram and bill were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR THOMAS SUBMITS PLAN FOR REINSTATING OKLAHOMA 


[Copy of telegram] 
May 9, 1938. 
Hon. E. W. MARLAND, 
The Governor of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

The opinion prevails here that reason Oklahoma has not been 
reinstated for grants for assistance to the aged, blind, and depend- 
ent children is due to dissension among the members of the Okla- 
homa Commission. Further rumors have reached responsible offi- 
cials here that in the event the State is reinstated it is the inten- 
tion of some members of your commission to try to discharge 
Director Denton and otherwise disrupt his State set-up, and be- 
cause of such rumors and their acceptance in high places here I 
respectfully suggest that in order to make progress in having Okla- 
homa reinstated that the Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission 
proceed to give State Director H. J. Denton a contract to serve for 
at least 1 year and then authorize and request the State director to 
come to Washington immediately to represent your commission 
in taking necessary steps to have Oklahoma reinstated for Federal 
grants, I express the conviction that the Federal Board is not 
censuring or condemning the Oklahoma Commission, but is censur- 
ing and condemning the dissension and lack of unity, and for this 
reason doubt if the Federal Board will accept any resolution that 
may be passed by your commission. The Federal Board is con- 
vinced of the ability, sincerity, and efficiency of Director Denton, 
and if your commission will employ him under contract for as 
much as 1 year, thus assuring the State and the Federal Board 
that he may have a free hand to work out a solution without fear 
of further interference, then am confident State director can secure 
agreement within few hours after he reaches Washington. Imme- 
diately upon adjustment this first point, then State director can 
submit and certify to list of persons reinvestigated and found 
legally eligible to receive assistance. Thereafter additional per- 
sons may be certified for assistance just as fast as reinvestigations 
can be made, and all persons recertified as being eligible will receive 
full payments, thus causing no loss to either those legally on list 
or to State. Under the law all persons on old list must be rein- 
vestigated and certified within present quarter beginning April 1 
and ending June 30; hence imperative that investigation of old list 
must be completed and legal names certified during the present 
quarter if State is to receive grants covering full payment to all 
persons legally on old rolls. In brief, if your commission will give 
Director Denton a contract for 1 year and authorize him to come 
to Washington, all details may be worked out and agreed to and 
the State will receive full grants so that no loss will be sustained 
save in cases where payments have been made to persons not 
legally on the rolls, 

ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senator, Oklahoma. 


A bill introduced April 15, 1937, by Mr. THomas of Oklahoma 
(S. 2162) to create an old-age pension system, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That every person who gives satisfactory proof 

to the authority hereinafter designated that he or she (a) has 

reached the age of 60 years; (b) has been a citizen of the United 

States for 20 consecutive years, shall be entitled to receive until 

pee a pension from the United States Government of $30 per 

month. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this act is to provide a living income for 
all persons over 60 who are bona-fide citizens of the United States 
of America by birth or by naturalization and a resident herein for 
not less than 20 years, making thereby proof of age and citizenship 
the only requirement hereunder. 

Sec. 3. No person who may otherwise qualify shall be denied the 
benefit of this act because of property owned or by reason of other 
income; no person shall be required to stigmatize himself (herself) 
by taking a pauper’s oath in order to enjoy the benefits of a pension 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall be administered by the 
Director of Pensions, who shall be appointed by the President of 
the United States, at a salary of $10,000 per annum, payable 
monthly, said appointment shall be for a term of 4 years or until 
removed by order of the President. Said Director of Pensions shall 
be empowered to set up machinery and organization for carrying 
this act into effect, and for maintaining its administration and 
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TOE D a purposes as are necessary to carry out the provisions 
act. 

Sec. 5. In order to meet the financial needs for the first months, 
there is hereby appropriated by the Congress, from the funds not 
otherwise apportioned, the sum of $250,000,000, said sum to be 
Placed at the disposal of the Director of Pensions. 

Sec. 6. In order to provide sufficient continuous income for the 
purpose of this act, it is provided that a levy of 144 percent of all 
salaries, net earnings, and net incomes of all persons receiving less 
than $25,000 per year, and with a higher excise rate on larger 
incomes, holdings, inheritances, and gifts, graduated upward as 
follows: On all fortunes, gifts, inheritances, or annual incomes from 
$25,000 to $50,000, 5 percent of that part in excess of $25,000; on 
all fortunes, gifts, inheritances, or annual incomes from $50,000 to 
$150,000, 10 percent of that part in excess of $50,000; on all fortunes, 

ifts, inheritances, or annual incomes from $150,000 to $250,000, 
percent of that part in excess of $150,000; on all fortunes, gifts, 
icheritances, or annual incomes from $250,000 to $500,000, 35 per- 
cent of that part in excess of $250,000; on all fortunes, gifts, inherit- 
ances, or annual incomes from $500,000 to $750,000, a levy of 60 
percent of that part in excess of $500,000; on all fortunes, gifts, 
inheritances, or annual incomes from $750,000 to $1,000,000, 90 per- 
cent of that part above $750,000; on all fortunes, gifts, inheritances, 
or annual incomes above $1,000,000, a levy of 95 percent on all that 
part in excess of $1,000,000, to be paid into the Postal Savings Divi- 
sions of the Post Office Department and to be deposited by said 
Department with the Treasurer of the United States in a fund desig- 
nated as the “Old-age pension fund.” 

Sec. 7. That an advisory board be created, said advisory board 
to consist of the Postmaster General, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Labor, who, in conjunction with the Director 
of Pensions, shall have the power and authority to scale downward 
or reduce the levy on salaries, net earnings, and net incomes to any 
figure under the specified percentage: Provided; That it is found 
or determined by them that a lower rate will be sufficient for their 
purposes in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. The benefits of this act shall not accrue to any person 
while an inmate of an insane asylum, eleemosynary institution, or 
while under penal sentence in any jail or penitentiary. 

Sec. 9. No person above the age of 60 shall be paid a pension 
under the provisions of this act until he or she actually withdraws 
from the field of competitive earning. 

Sec. 10. All laws and sections of all laws conflicting with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


LAW IN THE MAKING—ADDRESS BY SENATOR M’CARRAN 

[Mr. AsHursT asked and obtained leaved to have printed 
in the Record an address on the subject Law in the Mak- 
ing, delivered by Senator McCarran before the annual con- 
vention of the State Bar Association of Nevada, on March 
25, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.) 

THE WORKS PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY HARRY L. HOPKINS 

[Mr. McApoo asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered on Sunday, May 8, 
1938, by Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator of the Works 
Progress Administration, which appears in the Appendix.] 
ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK R. M’NINCH BEFORE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF BROADCASTERS 

(Mr. Capper asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, Chairman of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to the National Association of Broadcasters on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 

DOMESTIC PEACE—ADDRESS BY A. F. WHITNEY 

(Mr. WatsH asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Mr. A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, on April 
30 in Minneapolis, Minn., before the national convention 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REDUCTION OF PAY-ROLL TAXES UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

(Mr. Harrison asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter addressed by Senator VANDENBERG to 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board concerning a 
reduction in pay-roll taxes under the Social Security Act, 
the reply of the Chairman of the Social Security Board to 
the letter referred to, and a statement adopted by the 
Advisory Council on social security, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—-ADDRESS BY DR. FRANK B. GRAHAM 


[Mr. Harrison asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Record a radio address on the subject of Federal Aid 
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to Education, delivered by Dr. Frank B. Graham on May 7, 
1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—ADDRESS BY A. F. WHITNEY 

(Mr. Harrtson asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor a radio address delivered by A. F. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on May 7, 
1938, on the subject Federal Aid to Education, which appears 
in the Appendix.) 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION AND RURAL LIBRARIES 

[Mr. Harrison asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor a radio address delivered by Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on Education, and also 
an address by Mr. Carl H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, on April 20, 1938, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr. Boram asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram from Vincente Tamatmat, and also 
an article from the Washington Evening Star, both on the 
subject of Philippine independence, which appear in the 
Appendix. 

A FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERICA 

Mr. Pope asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an article appearing in the Nation on May 7, 1938, 
entitled “A Foreign Policy for America,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

THE EDUCATION OF DR. FRANK—EDITORIAL FROM ST, LOUIS 

STAR-TIMES 

[Mr. MINTON asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial published in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of May 7, 1938, entitled “The Education of Dr. Frank,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3078) to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3078) to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next committee amendment. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, last Thursday I notified the 
Senate that not later than today I would move to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 153. But the able Senator 
from New York informs me that the bill to which he has 
just spoken has been partially considered. Therefore, out of 
deference to him and in submission to the necessities of the 
existing situation, I shall defer the making of my motion 
until the Senate shall have disposed of the merchant marine 
bill. Just as soon as that bill is out of the way I shall en- 
deavor to have Senate bill 153 made the unfinished business. 

Mr, COPELAND. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. President, when we ended consideration of the maritime 
bill yesterday the pending amendment was on page 24, sec- 
tion 612. I dislike to proceed with this amendment until the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is present. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be passed over without prejudice until 
the Senator from Missouri shall return to the Chamber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of what amendment is the Senator 
speaking? 

Mr. COPELAND. The one on page 24, beginning on line 13, 
which the Senator from Missouri was debating yesterday. I 
am not referring to the one to which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee called attention. $ 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator desires to have that 
amendment passed over, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment on page 24, beginning with line 13, will be tem- 
porarily passed over. 

The clerk will state the next committee amendment, 
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The next committee amendment was, on page 28, beginning 
with line 22, to strike out to and including line 4 on page 30, 
as follows: 

Sec, 35. Section 805 (c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) No director, officer, or employee (which terms shall be con- 
strued in the broadest sense to include, but not to be limited to, 
managing trustee or other administrative agent) shall receive from 
any contractor, holding a contract authorized by title VI or title VII 
of this act, and its affiliate, subsidiary, associate, directly or indi- 
rectly, wages, salary, allowances, or compensation in any form for 
personal services which will result in such person's receiving a total 
compensation for his personal services from such sources exceeding 
in amount or value $25,000 per annum, and no such person or con- 
cern shall be qualified to receive or thereafter to hold any contract 
under this part if such person or concern, its subsidiary, affiliate, 
or associate, pays or causes to be paid, directly or indirectly, wages, 
salary, allowances, or compensation in any form for personal serv- 
ices which result in such person’s receiving a total compensation 
for his personal services from such sources exceeding in amount or 
value $25,000 per annum, except that the Commission, by a vote of 
four members (except as provided in section 201 (a)) may grant 
an exemption in writing from the provisions of this subsection, 
upon such terms and conditions and for such specific period of time 
as the Commission deems necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
policy of this act, in any case where the Commission finds that 
such exemption is justified by reason of the character or extent of 
shipping operations conducted by the contractor, and that the 
enforcement of any such provisions is not necessary to safeguard 
the economical and fair application of subsidies paid the contractor 
under this act, or that such exemption will promote economy or 
efficiency of service.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 
tion of that amendment? I think a bill as important as this 
should receive some explanation. In 1936 we passed a bill 
creating the Merchant Marine Commission. I should like the 
Senator from New York to make a statement as to why the 
amendments are necessary. There seem to be a great number 
of amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in yesterday’s Recorp will 
be found a complete statement of the reasons for the bill and 
a description of and argument with reference to the various 
amendments of the bill. The statement is to be found begin- 
ning on page 6470. It covers that page and pages 6471 and 
6472, and ends on page 6473. 

This particular amendment was presented to us by the 
Maritime Commission. As a matter of fact, the whole bill 
was presented to us by the Maritime Commission, except 
title X, which was modified by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. I claim no originality or glory for anything in 
the bill. I simply presented the bill as it came from the 
Commission. 

When the committee came to study this particular section 
in the bill submitted by the Maritime Commission, which 
raised the limit from $17,500 to $25,000, the committee took 
the view that we ought not to pay the executive officers of 
shipping concerns such high salaries. I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee will agree with that view. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the provision in the 
bill increases the limit from $17,500 to $25,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would have done so if it had not been 
stricken out by the Committee on Commerce. We are now 
asking the Senate to concur in the view of the committee, 
which was against placing the salary at $25,000. We struck 
out the provision suggested by the Maritime Commission, 
so that the present law would be left intact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment beginning in line 22 on page 28 and 
extending to line 4 on page 30. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 16, to 
strike out: 


Src. 38. Section 810 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby 
repealed, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
that amendment? 

Mr, COPELAND. The Maritime Commission asked that 
section 810 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 be repealed, 
and we did not agree with the Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does section 810 provide? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Section 810 reads as follows: 


Sec. 810. It shall be unlawful for any contractor receiving an 
operating-differential subsidy under title VI or for any charterer 
of vessels under title VII of this act, to continue as a party to or to 
conform to any agreement with another carrier or carriers by water, 
or to engage in any practice in concert with another carrier or car- 
riers by water, which is unjustly discriminatory or unfair to any 
other citizen of the United States who operates a common carrier 
by water exclusively employing vessels registered under the laws of 
the United States on any established trade route from and to a 
United States port or ports. 

No payment or subsidy of any kind shall be paid directly or indi- 
rectly out of funds of the United States or any agency of the United 
States to any contractor or charterer who shall violate this section. 
Any person who shall be injured in his business or property by 
reason of anything forbidden by this section may sue therefor in 
any district court of the United States in which the defendant 
resides or is found or has an agent, without respect to the amount in 
controversy, and shall recover threefold the damages by him sus- 
tained, and the cost of suit, including a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] came before the com- 
mittee and objected to giving such power to the Commission. 
The proposal was the subject of two hearings. Finally, the 
Committee on Commerce decided to disagree with the recom- 
mendation of the Maritime Commission, and to strike from 
the bill the proposal which had been presented by the Com- 
mission. The Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from 
Missouri were very insistent that the Maritime Commission 
ought not to be given such power. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I was otherwise engaged at the time the vote 
was taken on section 35, on pages 28, 29, and 30 of the bill, 
eliminating the limit of $25,000 for salaries. I listened to the 
discussion in the old ship mail subsidy arguments, and I see 
no reason why we should fail to limit salaries. Since the 
section, which is evidently approved by the Maritime Com- 
mission—if not, it should have been—has been adopted, I 
should merely like to have the Record show that had there 
been a roll-call vote I should have voted against striking out 
section 35. I think $25,000 a year is enough for the officials. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The limit is now less than that. It is 
$17,500, and the proposed provision would have increased it 
to $25,000. 

Mr. BONE. Abuses occur very readily. The income of 
the shipping lines is to be derived in part from the revenues 
of the Treasury of the United States, and I think Congress 
has not only the moral right but the duty to exercise its 
sound judgment in matters of this kind and put a definite 
ceiling on salaries paid to men running private business en- 
terprises which are being financed in part out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly what I am trying to 
state. As I understand the explanation made by the Sena- 
tor from New York, the present law fixes a limit of $17,500. 
The Senator will recall that such a limitation was made in 
an amendment to the Merchant Marine Act. I think the 
amendment was offered by former Senator Black, of Ala- 
bama, who is now an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. There is a $17,500 limitation under present law. 
The proposal of the Maritime Commission would have fixed 
a $25,000 limitation, but that proposal has been stricken 
out. ; 

Mr. BONE. I did not see the bill until a short while ago. 
I have been busy and have not had an opportunity to 
read it. Am I to understand that if the provision suggested 
by the Maritime Commission is stricken from the bill, the 
law will then provide a limit of $17,500? 

Mr. COPELAND. Whatever the limit is. I think the limit 
is $25,000. However, if the committee amendment were re- 
jected, the salaries could go to $50,000 or $100,000. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to defeat the recommendation of 
the Maritime Commission to take off the ceiling. 

Mr. BONE. As I read the provision suggested by the Mari- 
time Commission, it fixes a limit of $25,000 on salaries. It 
says the compensation shall not exceed $25,000. Of course, 
that provision is a blanket authority to go to $25,000. I 
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should like to know, if that limitation is stricken out, 
whether there is any existing law which limits the salaries. 

Mr. COPELAND. The limit proposed was $25,000, with an 
exception in the following language: 

Except that the Commission, by a vote of four members (except 
as provided in section 201 (a)), may grant an exemption in writing 
from the provisions of this subsection, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for specific period of time as the Commission deems 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the policy of this act. 

In other words, if the provision suggested by the Maritime 
Commission were approved instead of being stricken out, the 
Commission could raise the salary of any official of any ship- 
ping line. The purpose of the committee amendment is to 
accomplish exactly what the Senator has in his mind; that is, 
to prevent the ceiling from being removed. 


Mr. BONE. As I have said, I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the bill. I looked at it for the first time a mo- 
ment ago. However, if the provision suggested by the Mari- 
time Commission is stricken out, I am wondering what lan- 
guage will remain in the act as amended by this bill, which 
will put a ceiling on salaries. 

Mr. COPELAND. That object will be accomplished by the 
language remaining in the act. 

Mr. BONE. I think our attention should be directed to the 
particular language. Otherwise much confusion will exist. 
We went over the matter once in this body and I think we 
developed enough scandal to justify us in being very careful 
at this time. 


Mr. COPELAND. It was because of the very thing the 
Senator has in mind, and for the reasons given by him, that 
the committee said, “No; we will not remove the ceiling.” 

Section 804 (c) of the Maritime Act provides: 


(c) No director, officer, or employee (which terms shall be con- 
strued in the broadest sense to include, but not to be limited to, 
managing trustee or other administrative agent) shall receive from 
any contractor, holding a contract authorized by title VI or title 
VII of this act and its affiliate, subsidiary, associate, directly or in- 
directly, wages, salary, allowances of compensation in any form for 
personal services which will result in such person's receiving a total 
compensation for his personal services from such sources exceeding 
in amount or value $25,000 per annum, and no such person or 
concern shall be qualified to receive or thereafter to hold any con- 
tract under this part, if such person or concern, its subsidiary, 
affiliate, or associate pays or causes to be paid, directly or indi- 
rectly, wages, salary, allowances, or compensation in any form for 
personal services which result in such person’s receiving a total 
compensation for his personal services from such sources exceeding 
in amount or value $25,000 per annum. 


That is the existing law. It was proposed to take the lan- 
guage in the existing law, and to add thereto the following: 

Except that the Commission, by a vote of four members 8 
as provided in section 201 (a)), may grant an exemption in t 
ing from the provisions of this subsection, upon such terms and 
conditions and for such specific period of time as the Commission 
deems necessary or appropriate to carry out the policy of this 
act, in any case where the Commission finds that such exemp- 
tions justified by reason of the character or extent of shipping 
operations conducted by the contractor, and that the enforcement 
of any such provisions is not necessary to safeguard the economi- 
cal and fair application of subsidies paid the contractor under this 
act, i that such exemption will promote economy or efficiency of 
service, 

It was argued by Mr. Kennedy, personally, before the 
committee that the $25,000 limitation was not sufficient and 
that the limit should be extended in exceptional cases. The 
committee did not agree with that contention. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] offered a motion to dis- 
agree to the amendment and the motion was unanimously 
adopted by the committee. I think that answers the question 
of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. I had the impression, die to the fact that the 
occurrence dates back a number of years, that a limit of 
$17,500 had been imposed, 

Mr. COPELAND. That was the first thought I had, but I 
remember very well the discussion we had at the White 
House with the President, with Senator Black, representa- 
tives of the Post Office Department, and others. At that 
time, as I recall, there was a general agreement that $25,000 
should be the limit. Does that answer the Senator? 
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Mr. BONE. I now have the statute before me, and I find 
that is the wording of the statute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
committee amendment on page 31, striking out section 38? 
The Chair hears none, and, without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
in section 42, page 32, line 19, after the word “therein”, 
to strike out “(1)”; in line 20, after the word “by”, to strike 
out “any person”; in line 21, after the name “United States”, 
to strike out “or (2) any vessel documented under the laws 
of the United States” and insert “documented under the 
laws of the United States, or the last documentation of which 
was under the laws of the United States”, so as to read: 

Src. 42, Section 9 of the Shipping Act, 1916, is hereby amended 
by striking out paragraphs 3 and 4 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Except as provided in section 611 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, it shall be unlawful, without the approval of 
the United States Maritime Commission, to sell, mortgage, lease, 
charter, deliver, or in any manner transfer, or agree to sell, 
mortgage, lease, charter, deliver, or in any manner transfer, to any 
person not a citizen of the United States, or transfer or place 
under foreign registry or flag, any vessel or any interest therein 
owned in whole or in part by a citizen of the United States, and 
documented under the laws of the United States, or the last 
documentation of which was under the laws of the United States.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like an explana- 
tion of that amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. This section amends section 9 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916 which now makes it unlawful to sell, 
transfer, or mortgage any vessel “documented under the 
laws of the United States” to any alien without obtaining 
the approval of the Maritime Commission. 

It is possible at present for the owner of a documented 
vessel to evade this provision by selling the vessels to another 
citizen of the United States who does not have it redocu- 
mented. The vessel may then be sold to an alien without 
the consent of the Commission. The suggested amendment 
will prevent such an evasion by prohibiting the transfer of 
any vessel or any interest therein documented under the 
laws of the United States or owned by a citizen of the 
United States whether documented or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next committee amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 33, line 1, after the word “any”, to insert “such”, so 
as to read: 

Any such vessel, or any interest therein chartered, sold, trans- 
ferred, or to @ person not a citizen of the United States 


mortgaged 
or placed under a foreign registry or flag, or ted in violation. 
of any provision of this section, shall be forfeited to the United 


$5,000 or to imprisonment for not more than 5 years, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 15, to strike 
out— 


Sec. 45. The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby amended by 
adding a new title to be known as title X and to read as follows: 


“TITLE X 


“Sec. 1001. For the of this title— 
“(a) The term ‘maritime employer’ means any person not in- 
cluded in the term ‘carrier’ in title I of the Railway Labor Act 
who (1) is engaged in the transportation by water of passengers 
or property between the United States or any of its districts, Ter- 
ritories, or ions and a foreign country, or engaged in the 

tion by water of passengers or property on the high seas 
or the Great Lakes from one State, Territory, district, or possession 
of the United States to any other State, Territory, district, or pos- 
session of the United States; (2) is engaged in towboat, barge, or 
lighterage service in connection with the transportation by water 
of passengers or property as set forth in clause (1) hereof; (3) 
operates or man: or controls the operation or management of 
any wharf or pier or any dock or any water space for the accommo- 
dation of vessels in the ation by water of passen- 
gers or property as set forth in clause (1) hereof; (4) is engaged 
in the business of loading or unloading vessels engaged in the 
transportation by water of passengers or property as set forth in 
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clause (1) hereof; or (5) operates any equipment or facilities 
directly connected with the services set forth in clauses (1), (2), 
(3), amd (4) hereof. The United States Maritime Commission is 
hereby authorized and directed, upon request of the Mediation 
Board, to determine, after investigation, whether any employer 
is a maritime employer within the meaning of this subsection. 

„b) The term ‘employee’ means any person who performs any 
work as an employee or subordinate official of any maritime em- 
ployer subject to its authority to supervise and direct the manner 
of rendition of service when the duties assigned to or services 
rendered by such employee, directly or indirectly, in any manner, 
affect, relate to, or are concerned with the transportation by water 
of passengers or property as set forth in clause (1) of subsection 
(a) of this section; or the furnishing of equipment and facilities 
therefor or services thereto as set forth in clauses (2), (3), (4), 
and (5) of subsection (a) of this section; it being intended that 
this title should apply not only to those persons whose work may 
be exclusively in connection with the movement of passengers and 
property in the interstate and foreign commerce of the United 
States but also to those persons whose work may have such a close 
relation to the movement of such interstate and foreign commerce 
that the provisions of this title are essential and appropriate to 
secure the freedom of that commerce from interference and inter- 
ruption. The provisions of this title shall not apply to the master 
or members of the crew of any vessel not documented, registered, 
licensed, or enrolled under the laws of the United States. The 
United States Maritime Commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, upon request of the Mediation Board, to determine, after 
investigation, whether any person is an employee within the mean- 
ing of this subsection. 

„e) The term ‘Railway Labor Act’ means the Railway Labor Act, 
approved May 20, 1926, as amended. 

d) The term ‘Mediation Board" means the National Mediation 
Board created by the Railway Labor Act. 

“Sec. 1002, All provisions of title I of the Railway Labor Act, 
with the exception of the provisions of section 2, paragraphs 
fourth, fifth, and ninth; section 3; and section 10 are extended to 
and shall cover every maritime employer and every employee of 
such maritime employer as they are defined in section 1102 hereof, 
in the same manner and to the same extent as though such mari- 
time employers and their employees were specifically included with- 
in the definition of ‘carrier’ and ‘employee’ in section 1 thereof. 

“Seç. 1003. If any dispute shall arise among the employees of a 
maritime employer as to who are the representatives of such em- 
ployees designated and authorized to act for them for the purposes 
of this title, it shall be the duty of the National Labor Relations 
Board, upon request of any party to the dispute, or the maritime 
employer, promptly to determine, in the same manner as provided 
in the National Labor Relations Act for the selection of representa- 
tives for the purposes of collective bargaining, and to certify to 
the parties and to the maritime employer in writing, the name or 
names of the individuals or organizations that have been desig- 
nated and authorized to represent the employees involved in the 
dispute. Upon receipt of such certification the maritime employer 
shall treat with the representatives so certified as the representa- 
tives of such employees. 

“Sec, 1004. Disputes between a maritime employer or group of 
maritime employers and any of its or their employees growing out 
of grievances, or out of the interpretation or application of agree- 
ments concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, shall 
be handled in compliance with the provisions of any agreement 
relating to the settlement of such disputes or in the usual manner 
up to and including the chief operating officer of the maritime 
employer designated to handle such disputes; but, failing to reach 
an adjustment in either manner, the disputes may be referred by 
petition of the parties or by either party to an appropriate adjust- 
ment board, as hereinafter provided, with a full statement of the 
facts and supporting data bearing upon the disputes. 

“It shall be the duty of every maritime employer and of its 
employees, acting through their representatives, to establish a board 
of adjustment with jurisdiction not exceeding the jurisdiction 
which may be lawfully exercised by system, group, or regional boards 
of adjustment, under the authority of section 3, title I, of the 
Railway Labor Act. 

“Sec. 1005. When, in the judgment of the Mediation Board, it 
shall be necessary to have a permanent national board of adjust- 
ment in order to provide for the prompt and orderly settlement of 
disputes between said maritime employers, or any of them, and 
its or their employees growing out of grievances, or out of the 
interpretation or application of agreements covering rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions, the Mediation Board is hereby em- 
powered and directed to establish a National Maritime Adjust- 
ment Board. Such Board shall be composed of such number of 
persons as the Mediation Board may determine, and its members. 
shall be selected in the manner and by the procedure prescribed 
by section 3 of title I of the Railway Labor Act for the selection 
and designation of members of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, The National Maritime Adjustment Board shall meet 
within 40 days after the date of the order of the Mediation Board 
directing the selection and designation of its members and shall 
organize and adopt rules for conducting its proceedings, in the 
manner prescribed in section 3 of title I of the Railway Labor 
Act. Vacancies in membership or office shall be filled; members 
shall be appointed in case of failure of the maritime employers 
or of labor organizations of the employees to select and designate 
representatives; members of the National Maritime Adjustment 
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Board shall be compensated; hearings shall be held; findings and 
awards made, stated, served, and enforced; and the number and 
compensation of any necessary assistants shall be determined and 
the compensation of such employees shall be paid, all in the 
same manner and to the same extent as provided with reference 
to the National Railroad Adjustment Board by section 3 of title I 
of the Railway Labor Act. The powers and duties prescribed and 
established by the provisions of section 3 of title I of the said 
act with reference to the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
and the several divisions thereof are hereby conferred upon and 
shall be exercised and performed in like manner and to the same 
extent by the National Maritime Adjustment Board with respect 
to maritime employers and their employees. From and after the 
organization of the National Maritime Adjustment Board, if any 
board of adjustment established by any maritime employer or 
maritime employers and any class or classes of its or their em- 
ployees is not satisfactory to either party thereto, the said party, 
upon 90 days’ notice to the other party, may elect to come under 
the jurisdiction of the National Maritime Adjustment Board. 

“Sec. 1006. If a dispute between a maritime employer or em- 
ployers and its or their employees is not adjusted under the pro- 
visions of this title, and if in the judgment of the Mediation 
Board such failure to adjust the dispute shall threaten substan- 
tially to interrupt the flow of domestic and foreign water-borne 
commerce to the detriment of the public interest or to deprive 
any section of the country of an essential water-borne transporta- 
tion service, the Mediation Board shall immediately notify the 
United States Maritime Commission of such failure to adjust the 
dispute. The Maritime Commission may thereupon, in its dis- 
cretion, create a board to investigate and report respecting such 
dispute. Such board shall be composed of such number of per- 
sons as to the Maritime Commission may seem desirable: Pro- 
vided, however, That no member appointed shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any o tion of employees or any 
maritime employer. The compensation of the members of any 
such board shall be fixed by the Maritime Commission. Such 
board shall be created separately in each instance and it shall 
investigate promptly the facts as to the dispute and make a 
report thereon to the Maritime Commission within 30 days from 
the date of its creation. ; 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for the expenses of such board, including the 
compënsation and the necessary traveling expenses and expenses 
actually incurred for subsistence, of the members of the board. 
All expenditures of the board shall be allowed and paid by the 
Maritime Commission on the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the chairman of such board. 

“After the creation of such board and for 30 days after such 
board has made its report to the Maritime Commission, no change 
except by agreement of the parties, shall be made by the parties to 
the controversy in the conditions out of which the dispute arose. 

“Sec. 1007. Except as provided in this title with respect to mari- 
time employers and their employees, nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to repeal or amend any provision of the National Labor 
Relations Act or to restrict the powers and duties conferred upon 
the National Labor Relations Board by said act. 

“Sec. 1008. If any provision of this title or application thereof 
to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
title and the application of such provisions to other persons or 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 1009. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for expenditure by the Mediation Board 
in carrying out the provisions of this title.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 45. That the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE X 


“Src. 1001. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to eliminate the causes of certain substantial obstructions 
to the free flow of water-borne commerce and to mitigate and 
eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred by encour- 
aging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and the 
prompt and orderly settlement of all disputes concerning rates of 
pay, hours of employment, rules, or working conditions, including 
disputes growing out of grievances or out of the interpretation or 
application of agreements covering rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, rules, or working conditions. : 


“NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


“Sec. 1002. (a) The provisions of this title shall not in any 
manner affect or be construed to limit the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, including the right of employees to 
strike or engage in other concerted activities, nor shall any of the 
unfair labor practices listed therein be considered a dispute for 
the purposes of this title. Questions concerning the representa- 
tion of employees of a maritime employer shall be considered and 
determined by the National Labor Relations Board in accordance 
with the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act: Provided, 

, That nothing in this title shall constitute a repeal or 
otherwise affect the enforcement of any of the navigation laws of 
the United States. 
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“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 1003. When used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘water-borne commerce’ means commerce by water 
among the several States or between any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia and any foreign mation, or between any 
Territory or the District of Columbia and any State, or between 
any Territory and any other Territory, or between any Territory 
and the District of Columbia, or within any Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or between points in the same State but through 
any other State or any Territory or the District of Columbia or any 
foreign nation. 

“(b) The term ‘maritime employer’ means any person not in- 
cluded in the term ‘carrier’ in title I of the Railway Labor Act, 
approved May 20, 1926, as amended, who (1) is engaged in the 
transportation by water of passengers or property in water-borne 
commerce; (2) is engaged in towboat, barge, or lighterage service 
in connection with the transportation of passengers or property 
in water-borne commerce; (3) operates or manages or controls the 
operation or management of any wharf, pier, dock, or water space 
for the accommodation of vessels engaged in the transportation of 

ngers or property in water-borne commerce; (4) is engaged 
in the business of loading or unloading vessels engaged in the 
transportation of passengers or property in water-borne com- 
merce; or (5) operates any equipment or facility connected with 
the services set forth in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) hereof 
which is necessary for the continuity of flow of passengers and 
property in such water-borne commerce. 

e) The term employee! means any person who performs any 
work as an employee or subordinate official of any maritime em- 
ployer, subject to its authority to supervise and direct the manner 
of rendition of service, when the duties assigned to or services ren- 
dered by such person directly or indirectly in any manner affect, 
relate to, or are concerned with the transportation of passengers 
or property in water-borne commerce, or the furnishing of equip- 
ment or facilities therefor, or services in connection therewith, as 
set forth in clauses (2), (3), (4), and (5) of subsection (b) of 
this section; it being intended that this title should apply not 
only to those whose work may be exclusively in connection 
with the movement by water of passengers and property in the 
interstate and foreign commerce of the United States but also to 
those persons whose work may have such a close relation to the 
movement of such interstate and foreign commerce that the pro- 
visions of this title are essential and appropriate to secure the 
freedom of that commerce from interference and interruption: 
Provided, however, That such term ‘employee’ shall include any 
individual whose work has ceased as a consequence of, or in con- 
nection with, any current labor dispute or because of any unfair 
labor practice, as defined in the National Labor Relations Act, and 
who has not obtained any other regular and substantially equiva- 
lent employment. The provisions of this title shall not apply to 
the master or members of the crew of any vessel not documented, 
registered, licensed, or enrolled under the laws of the United States. 


“DUTIES OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


“Sec. 1004. It shall be the duty of all maritime employers, their 
officers and agents, and their employees or the duly selected repre- 
sentatives of such employees— 

“(a) To exert every reasonable effort (1) to make and maintain 
written agreements concerning rates of pay, hours of employment, 
rules, and working conditions, which agreements shall provide, by 
means of adjustment boards or port committees, for the final 
adjustment of disputes growing out of grievances or the applica- 
tion or interpretation of the terms of such agreements; (2) to 
settle all disputes, whether arising out of the interpretation or 
application of such agreements or otherwise, in order to avoid any 
interruptions to transportation of passengers or property in water- 
borne commerce; and 

“Sec. 1005. Within 30 days after the date of enactment of this 
title, every maritime employer shall file with the Maritime Labor 
Board a copy of each contract with any group of its employees 
in effect on April 1, 1938, covering rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, rules, and working conditions. When any new contract is 
executed or any change is made in an existing contract with any 
group of its employees covering rates of pay, hours of employment, 
rules, or working conditions, any maritime employer shall file a 
copy of such contract, or a statement setting forth such change, 
with the Maritime Labor Board within 10 days after such new 
contract has been executed, or such change has been made, Any 
maritime employer who willfully fails to file any copy of a con- 
tract or statement as required by this section shall be subject to a 
fine of not more than $100 for each offense. 

“Sec. 1006. All matters relating to the making and maintaining 
of agreements, and all disputes, between a maritime employer or 
employers and its or their employees shall be considered and, if 
possible, adjusted with all expedition, in conference between 
representatives designated and authorized by the maritime em- 
ployer or employers and by its or their employees, respectively. It 
shall be the duty of the designated representatives of maritime 
employers and employees, within 5 days after the receipt of notice 
of a desire on the part of either party to confer in regard to such 
matters and disputes, to specify a time and place at which such 
conference shall be held. The place so specified shall be reason- 
ably accessible to both parties; and the time so specified shall 
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allow the designated conferees reasonable opportunity to reach 
such place of conference, but shall not exceed 10 days from the 
receipt of such notice. Nothing in this title shall be construed to 
supersede the provisions of any agreement as to conferences in 
effect between the parties. 
“MARITIME LABOR BOARD 

“Src. 1007. (a) There is hereby established as an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the Government a board to be 
known as the ‘Maritime Labor Board’ (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Board’) to be composed of three members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The President shall name one of the members of the Board as 
Chairman. The terms of office of the members of the Board shail 
extend to the date of expiration of this title. Vacancies in the 
Board shall not impair the powers nor affect the duties of the 
Board nor of the remaining members of the Board. Two of the 
members in office shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
the business of the Board. Each member of the Board shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 per annum, together with 
necessary traveling and subsistence expenses, or per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law applicable 
principal office of the Board on 


, in, any organiza’ 
of maritime employees or any maritime employer shall enter 
upon the duties of, or continue to be, a member of the Board. 

“A member of the Board may be removed by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or ineligibility, 
but for no other cause. 

“(b) The Board shall maintain its principal office in the District 
whenever z 


have a seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(c) The Board may (1) without regard to the civil-service 
laws, appoint such and assistants to act in a confidential 
capacity and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws, 
appoint such other officers and employees, as are essential to the 
effective of the work of the Board; (2) in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, fix the salaries 

experts, assistants, officers, and employees; and (3) make 
such expenditures (including expenditures for rent and personal 
services at the seat of government and elsewhere, for law books, 
periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and binding, 
and including expenditures for salaries and compensation, neces- 
sary traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred for sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses of the Board) as may be 
necessary for the execution of the functions vested in the Board, 
and as may be provided for by the from time to time. 
All expenditures of the Board shall be allowed and paid on the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chair- 
Man or by any employee of the Board designated by the chairman 
for that purpose. 

“(d) The Board is hereby authorized by. its order to assign, or 
refer, any portion of its work, business, or functions to an 
individual member of the Board, or an employee or employees of 
the Board, to be designated by such order, for action thereon; and 
by its order at any time.to amend, modify, supplement, or rescind 
any such assignment or reference. All such orders shall take 
effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise ordered by 
the Board. In conformity with and subject to the order or orders 
of the Board in the premises, any such individual member of the 
Board or employee designated shall have power and authority to 
act as to any of said work, business, or functions so assigned or 
referred to him for action by the Board. 


“POWERS OF BOARD 


“Sec. 1008. (a) In the event both parties to any dispute shall 
consent to mediation or arbitration, the Board shall have power 
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affirmations, to examine tnesses and receive evidence, to issue 
subpenas requiring the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of records and other evidence, whenever to the perform- 
ance of the duties imposed 
however, That the power to issue subpenas requiring 
ance of witnesses and the production of records and other evidence 
shall not extend to the employer, his officers and agents, and his 
employees, or the duly selected representatives of such employees 
while the strike is actually in progress. 

“(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena issued 
to any person, any district court of the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Columbia, within the juris- 
diction of which the hearing or inquiry is carried on or within the 
Jurisdiction of which said person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey is found or resides or transacts business, shall, upon appli- 
cation by the Board, have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before the Board, there to 
give testimony or produce records or other evidence, if so ordered, 
concerning the matter under investigation or in question; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by said 
court as a contempt thereof. All processes of any court to which 
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application may be made under this title may be served in the 
judicial district wherein the defendant or other person required to 
be served resides or may be found. 

“MEDIATION 

“Sec. 1009. (a) It shall be the duty of the Board, upon request 
of either the duly selected representatives of a maritime employer 
or employers or its or their employees who are parties to the 
making of a labor agreement, to encourage and assist in the making 
of such agreement, or, upon the request of both parties at interest, 
to assist in the interpretation of the provisions of an agreement 
already in existence. 

“(b) The parties to a dispute between an employee or a group 
of employees and a maritime employer or group of maritime em- 
ployers, may request the Board to act as mediator in such disagree- 
ments. The Board may, however, withhold its mediation services 
upon its own finding that such action would be in accordance with 
the public interest. The Board may proffer its services in case 
any maritime labor dispute is found by it to exist at any time. 
When a request for mediation is granted by the Board, or when 
the Board on its own initative proffers such mediation, the Board 
shall promptly put itself in communication with the parties to 
such dispute and shall use its best efforts by mediation to bring 
them to agreement. 


“ARBITRATION 
“Sec. 1010. If the Board should be unable through mediation to 
bring the parties to a dispute to agreement in whole or in part, 
it shall, as its last efforts to secure 
the assent of both parties to arbitration of the matter or matters 
in dispute. 
“PERMANENT LABOR POLICY 


“Sec. 1011. On or before March 1, 1940, the Board shall submit 
to the President and to Congress a comprehensive plan for the 
establishment of a permanent Federal policy for the amicable 
adjustment of all disputes between maritime employers and em- 
ployees and for the stabilization of maritime labor relations. As 
far as may be, the Board shall seek to secure through its mediatory 
efforts nt between maritime employers and employees upon 
the plan it is hereby required to submit. 


“AUTHORIZATION 

“Src. 1012. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums ás may be necessary for expenditure by the Board in carrying 
out the provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 1013. This title shall expire at the end of 3 years from the 
date of its enactment.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 
tion of the amendment striking out the original language 
and inserting new matter? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, title X, which is stricken 
from the bill, was requested and urged by the Maritime Com- 
mission. The Commission desired to have the Railway Labor 
Board made the mediation and arbitration board with re- 
lation to maritime disputes. When this matter was before 
the Commerce Committee, the able Senator from Utah 
LMr. Tuomas], chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate, and the members of that committee sat 
with the Commerce Committee. Jointly we heard the testi- 
mony of the Maritime Commission and of others attempt- 
ing to justify the proviison as written and presented by the 
Maritime Commission. 

The Commerce Committee requested the Committee on 
Education and Labor to take over title X, to give it con- 
sideration, and to report back to the Commerce Committee, 
with its recommendation either for or against the proposal 
of the Maritime Commission or to offer a substitute. So this 
language is stricken from the bill, and title X, beginning on 
page 44, is the language which was determined upon by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and is before the Senate 
for consideration. It was adopted by the Commerce Com- 
ee ee ee 

I am very happy that the chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor is present because he gave this matter 
study extending over days and even weeks. There were 
hearings. The National Labor Relations Board appeared; 
representatives of the Department of Labor appeared, and 
the Maritime Commission and others appeared. Title X 
as it is written in the bill sets up an independent media- 
tion board for maritime affairs. It was argued in the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOỌLLETTE], that he did not think it would be fair to 
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the railroad brotherhoods, who have been so enthusiastic in 
support of the Railroad Labor Board, to have that Board 
act in maritime labor matters. There was, moreover, an 
unwillingness on the part of the majority of the Railroad 
Labor Board to take over new functions in a field relatively 
unfamiliar to them. So, after consideration of all these 
matters, the Committee on Education and Labor brought 
forth the idea of providing an independent board, which is 
set up in this title. 

Title X, as written, goes along very logically, I think. It 
points out in section 1002 what the relation of the National 
Labor Relations Board is to be. That is— 

The provisions of this title shall not in any manner affect or be 
construed to limit the provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act, including the rights of employees to strike. 

Then certain definitions are set up; the duties of employer 
and employee are set forth, and in section 1007, which is 
found on page 49, provision is made for the maritime labor 
board, to be composed of three members to be appointed by 
the President. The work of this board is limited to a period 
of 2 years. At the end of that time the board must present 
to the President and the Congress— t 

A comprehensive plan for the establishment of a permanent 
Federal policy for the amicable adjustment of all disputes between 
maritime employers and employees and for the stabilization of 
maritime labor relations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, 
does this exclude the National Labor Relations Board and 
the other boards that heretofore have had jurisdiction, and 
does it give the new board sole jurisdiction over the matter? 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not in any sense displace the 
National Labor Relations Board or any other board that 
generally functions. The matters which come before this 
board are entirely voluntary; there is no compulsion, no co- 
ercion. As a matter of fact, there is not any compulsion or 
coercion in the Railway Labor Board. 

I notice by the New York newspapers this morning that 
the able newspapermen have fallen into error with respect 
to this particular provision. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether in the very voluminous hearings which 
were held before the committee he heard one single intelli- 
gent argument against applying the principle of mediation 
to the maritime situation as well as to the railroad-labor 
situation as was recommended by Chairman Kennedy, of 
the Maritime Commission? It seems to me that this pro- 
vision is worse than no provision at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will try to answer that question. I 
hope I can do it convincingly. That is assuming a good 
deal, but there is no argument that I recall against some 
provision for mediation. We never can hope to have peace 
anywhere unless some agency is set up or some device ad- 
vanced for the amicable adjustment of difficulties. I am 
here to say that so far as I am concerned, as I have said a 
hundred times, we might as well not have any merchant ma- 
rine, we might as well vote no money for a merchant marine, 
as to have a merchant marine manned by dissatisfied em- 
ployees and one in which disputes are to be prevalent, as they 
have been. A million man-days were lost on the part of 
maritime employees in the first 11 months of last year—a 
million days! 

I have no fault to find with the complaints made by mari- 
time employees. I think they have been exploited and out- 
rageously treated in times past. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
think no one who is at all familiar with the situation ques- 
tions the fact that under our system, over a period of a great 
many years, seamen have been outrageously exploited, even 
assuming that they have been treated better than the sea- 
men of most other nations. I do not think anybody questions 
that fact. The point to which I am adverting is the question 
whether or not the principle of mediation, which has been 
proved entirely sound with regard to one of our great trans- 
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portation agencies, would not prove equally sound with regard 
to another of our great transportation agencies, particularly 
when the Government is putting up the money. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not need to impress upon the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I was in favor of the language presented by the Maritime 
Commission. But these other matters came up—the unwill- 
ingness of a majority of the Railway Labor Board to assume 
these new duties; the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin that railroad labor probably would not be glad if 
the present condition were changed. I sincerely hope the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] will discuss this proposal 
soon. He can do it so much better that I ought to retire now 
in his behalf. 

Certainly the National Mediation Board cannot exercise 
arbitrary power. 

Mr, CLARK. I will say to the Senator that nobody thinks 
the National Mediation Board should be allowed to exercise 
arbitrary powers, or that any other board should. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but the Senator said that he felt 
this proposal was a decided let-down. What I am trying to 
argue is that possibly the Senator is mistaken. I do not think 
it is a let-down. I think this is a very sane and sensible 
provision. 

Mr. BURKE rose. 

Mr. COPELAND. The provision has this virtue, if I may 
speak of it after the Senator from Nebraska has spoken 

Mr. BURKE. I suggest that the Senator speak first, and 
then I will ask the question I have in mind. 

Mr. BONE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. BONE. May I impose on the always good-natured 
Senator from New York to inquire about another phase of 
the bill? I am compelled to leave the Chamber, and I 
should like to ask about one other matter, which probably 
can be cleared up with no difficulty, if I may divert the 
Senator from his present argument. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly; go ahead. 

Mr. BONE. On pages 33 and 34 of the bill appear amend- 
ments. One is designated “section 5, beginning in line 20, 
page 33,” and sets forth that— 

The provisions of this act are extended and shall apply to every 


common carrier by water in interstate commerce, as defined in 
section 1 of the Shipping Act, 1916. 


On the following page of the bill, page 34, there is a simi- 
lar statement: 

That the provisions of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, shall 
in all respects, except as amended by this act, continue to be 
applicable to every carrier subject to the provisions of this act. 

I do not think that is so important; but I look at the 
Shipping Act of 1916—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the Senator read simply section 5? 

Mr. BONE. It is a part of section 43 of this bill, but is 
designated as section 5. 

J look at the Shipping Act of 1916, which, by that language, 


‘is incorporated in this bill and by reference made a part of 


this bill, and I find that a common carrier by water in inter- 
state commerce is made specifically by the Shipping Act of 
1916 to include intercoastal shipping from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast. Therefore, it seems to be the clear purpose 
of the framers of this proposed legislation to bring inter- 
coastal shipping within the provisions of the subsidy measure 
that is embodied in this bill and the act it amends. In other 
words, the operating differential and the construction dif- 
ferential subsidies will now, by this reference, flow to inter- 
coastal ships. 

I merely wish to know if that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. If that provision is in the bill, by direct 
language or by indirection, I want to know it. Where is it? 

Mr. BONE. For the purpose of the Recorp, let me read 
this language and see if it does not give all the lawyers in 
the country a headache. If it is not intended to subsidize the 
intercoastal boats, we shall have language in the bill which 
will cause litigation and will cause repeated applications on 
the part of the intercoastal lines for subsidy. 
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At the bottom of page 33, I read the following: 

The provisions of this act are extended and shall apply to every 
common carrier by water in interstate commerce, as defined in 
section 1 of the Shipping Act, 1916. 

So we have to go back to the Shipping Act of 1916 to find 
out what vessels it brought within the definition of “common 
carrier by water in interstate commerce.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me interrupt the Senator. Please 
go back to line 9 of page 33. We are now dealing with sec- 
tion 43 of the Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933. 

Mr. BONE. Then, in other words, this is an attempt to 
amend that act? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is. 

Mr. BONE. Then if that is the case, it is an attempt to 
define the power to regulate rates in intercoastal shipping? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BONE. The bill is printed in such a way that it is 
very deceptive. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, is it 
not the purpose of this amendment to give the Maritime 
Commission power to fix minimum rates in intercoastal 
trade? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Missouri is correct. 

Mr. BONE. Not only minimum rates but any kind of 
rates: 

Whenever the Commission finds that any rate, fare, charge, clas- 
sification, tariff, regulation, or practice demanded, charged, col- 
lected, or observed by any carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act is unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, prescribe, and 
order enforced a just and reasonable maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum rate, fare, or charge, or a just and reason- 
able classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 

As the Senator from Missouri knows, we have lately had 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee a discussion of 
the rail problems of the country, which are very intimately 
tied into and linked up with the shipping problem, because 
the Pettengill bill involves the repeal of the fourth section of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. So this measure is going to 
have a very intimate relationship with that problem, which is 
now on the lap of the Senate. 

I see, now that the Senator calls my attention to the lan- 
guage above, that this section is intended to be an amend- 
ment of the Shipping Act of 1933; but, because of the way 
these bills are drafted, it is sometimes very difficult to tell 
what the draft is intended to amend. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not going to take any blame for 
the drafting of the bill, because it was drafted by the Mari- 
time Commission. The members of the Commission are in 
the galleries. Let them take the responsibility. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burke] rose to ask a 
question sometime ago. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, as the Senator has been di- 
verted, I will go ahead with my question. 

Have the provisions of title X, as amended, been sub- 
mitted to the Maritime Commission for their report? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. Will the Senator in the course of his re- 
marks give us the benefit of the views of the Maritime Com- 
mission on the amendment we are now considering? 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say in a very few words that they 
would rather have the old language. 

Mr. BURKE. They would prefer the original language, 
which has been stricken from the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr, BURKE. Do they give their reasons for it? 

Mr. COPELAND. As a matter of fact—and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] will bear out this statement—the 
Committee on Education and Labor received from the Mari- 
time Commission at least three, and perhaps half a dozen, 
possible substitutes for this language; but all of them said 
they preferred the original language; and I think that is 
their attitude today. If I had my way that would be my 
position. I mean to say that I would simply extend the 
original statute; I still insist that the Board of three men 
to be appointed by the President, with nothing in the world 
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to do except to try to make friends between the employers 
and the employees in the merchant marine, ought in the 
course of 2 years be able to work out some permanent policy. 
In the meantime, they have what in the last analysis is just 
as much power as the Railroad Labor Act would give them. 

Mr. BURKE. That suggests the one thing that is trou- 
bling me about the matter. I am heartily in favor of this 
provision so far as it goes, but the Senator says the mari- 
time labor board which is to be set up with nothing else to 
do ought to make some progress. If we are setting up a sep- 
arate board, paying the members $10,000 a year, and charg- 
ing them with these duties, why should we also leave a part 
of those functions with the National Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. COPELAND. What are we leaving with them? 

Mr. BURKE. What is covered by section 1002. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator read that section? 
Let us see what it provides. 


Mr. BURKE. It certainly does not leave the entire matter 
of labor relations in the maritime industry to the maritime 
board that is to be created. Many of these functions are 
still to be left with the National Labor Relations Board, as 
I understand. 

Mr. COPELAND. The National Labor Relations Board, 
as I understand, has just one function. I desire to read 
an article by Walter Lippmann which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on May 5. Mr. Lippmann in his article 
said: 


SAILING UNDER FALSE COLORS 


The basic trouble with the National Labor Relations Board is 
that it is not a national labor relations board. Until this fact 
is generally understood and frankly recognized the Wagner Act 
will continue to be a major cause of antagonism between capital 
and labor, between employers and the administration: 

While it is generally supposed that the Board was set up in 
order to regulate the relations between employers and workers, in 
fact the Board has no power to do anything about the promotion 
of industrial peace. That is still the function of the Department 
of Labor. The Board has no power to conciliate, to mediate, or to 
arbitrate; it has no power to deal with working conditions or with 
wages, with strikes, with lock-outs, with the equity of labor con- 
tracts, with their interpretation and enforcement. It is sailing 
under false colors when it calls itself the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. For it is no such thing. It is a special mcy de- 
signed to enforce the theory that the constitutional right of labor 
to organize in unions means that all labor in an industry must be 
represented by the union selected by a majority of the workers. 

The authors of the Wagner Act never intended to create an 
agency which had authority over, or responsibility for, the pro- 
motion of industrial peace. Thus if there is a strike or a lock- 
out in an industry which is already unionized, the dispute can- 
not be taken to the National Labor Relations Board. The public 
may think a board with such a beautiful name ought to be able 
to do something about a great dispute in a unionized industry, 
but the Board can do nothing. 

Once a union is recognized by the employer, the Board has 
nothing further to say about labor relations in that industry. 
And if ever all national employers recognized unions, as they do, 
for example, in England, the Board would for all practicable pur- 
poses have no further reasons for its existence. Though there 
might still be great disputes between unions and employers, 
though these disputes led to gigantic strikes or lock-outs, the 
Board in spite of its name could do nothing whatsoever. 

I do not think that employers generally understand this. I 
doubt whether many in Congress understand it. I feel sure that 
the general public does not understand it. 

The Wagner Act was inspired originally by the idea that though 
workingmen have a constitutional right to organize, in fact this 
right has been nullified in many of the mass-production indus- 
tries. The right is nullified by espionage which identifies the men 
who are active in labor unions and by tion in hiring 
and firing which amounts to intimidation. The primary object of 
the Wagner Act was to create a Federal agency which would pro- 
tect workers in the exercise of their civil right to organize. If it 
had been properly named, it would then have been called by some 
such name as the Board for the Protection of the Civil Rights of 
Industrial Workers. 

This would have been its name if the sponsors of the Wagner 
Act had followed their first inspiration. But they did not. They 
soon decided that the constitutional right of a worker to o 
meant that he must belong to, or at least be represented by, a 
union selected by the majority. A minority of workers have no 
rights that the Wagner Act as now interpreted will protect. Their 
constitutional freedom of association is treated as a compulsion 
to follow the union of the majority. So the Board is no longer 
concerned with the protection of the general civil rights of labor. 

It is now a board to foster the organization of unions which 
shall have exclusive power to speak for the workers in a plant or 
in an industry. In practice, the Board is a Federal agency for 
assisting the union organizers of the C. I. O. or of the A. F. of L. 
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All the criticisms of the National Labor Relations Board are 
based on the false assumption that it was meant to be an impartial 
tribunal for the promotion of industrial peace. But there is 
nothing in the Wagner Act, except the rather disingenuous pre- 
amble, and there is nothing in the record of the Board, to sustain 
this view. The Board is not a tribunal. It is a prosecuting agency. 
It is not impartial. It is committed to the promotion of a certain 
type of labor organization. Its purpose is to put the Federal power 
behind the right of certain types of labor unions to organize the 
unorganized workers and to exclude all other types of labor 
unions. 

‘The function of the Board is to prosecute employers who do not 
deal exclusively either with the C. I. O. or with the A. F. of L. 
That is the only aspect of national.labor relations that the National 
Labor Relations Board is concerned about, 

The Wagner Act being what it is, it is useless to expect or for 
the Board to pretend that it is a quasi-judicial tribunal, It is not 
im any sense concerned with the administration of justice in 
labor relations, with the determination of the respective rights of 
labor and capital. Its hearings are not to be regarded as law- 
suits but as investigations to determine whether the Board has 
sufficient evidence to prosecute an employer for not dealing with 
the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. 

The Board is the advocate of a special policy—that every na- 
tional industry should be organized either in a C. I. O. or an 
A. F. of L. union—and it has two clients, the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. The right of the employer or of the independent worker 
to have a fair hearing is confined to the question of whether he 
has interfered with the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L, organizers. No 
other problem of labor relations will be considered by the Board. 

If, as seems most desirable, Congress decides to investigate the 
operations of the Board under the Wagner Act, it should address 
itself first of all to the task of explaining frankly to Congress and 
to the country just exactly what the Board can and cannot do. 
This would raise immediately the question of whether a highly 
specialized prosecuting agency ought to be called the National 
Labor Relations Board. There would follow the question of 
whether a specialized prosecuting agency of this sort, with such a 
very narrow conception of constitutional rights, is in fact a de- 
sirable thing when set up as an independent agency. 

This would lead to the broader question of whether the Board 
ought to be abolished and its function as protector of civil rights 
given to a bureau in the Department of Justice, or whether its 
authority should be broadened by converting it into a true labor 
relations board, protecting employers’ rights as well as union rights, 
and empowered to conciliate, mediate, and even arbitrate in the 
whole field of national labor disputes. 

One thing is certain. As long as the Board pretends to be a 
labor relations board, when in fact it is a prosecuting agency and 
promoter of a particular kind of unionism, it will be the cause of 
endless misunderstanding and confusion. So, if it cannot be re- 
formed, it should at least be forced to sail under its true colors. 


This provision in the bill does one thing, and one thing 
only: It determines the collective bargaining agency. 

Mr. BURKE. Why cannot the Maritime Labor Board do 
that? Why give part of the functions to this new board, 
and leave part of them with an already existing board? 
Why not give that function to the new board? 

Mr. COPELAND. That could be done. 

Mr. BURKE. Would it not be very much better to have 
it done in that way? 

Mr, COPELAND. I am not so sure it would be. The 
Senator knows that I sympathize with him to a great degree 
in his attitude toward the Wagner Act; but somebody must 
determine the bargaining agency, and that seems to be set 
forth by the Labor Relations Act. Of course, I know there 
are unions which think that the National Labor Relations 
Board has no function except to determine that the C. I. O. 
is the bargaining agency. 

Mr. BURKE. The Senator has discussed the National 
Mediation Board. That Board has the exclusive function 
of mediation and the recognition of railroad employees, does 
it not? The National Labor Relations Board has nothing to 
do with employees in the railroad industry. Why should we 
not put the maritime industry in the same position? If we 
are to set up a separate board and call it the Maritime Labor 
Board, why not charge it with full responsibility all along 
the line of labor relations, and not leave a part of the re- 
sponsibility with the National Labor Relations Board, and 
turn over some of it to this new institution? It seems to 
me there is a legal defect in the bill in that respect. 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator says about the power 
of the National Mediation Board is entirely correct. I have 
already confessed that if I had my way I would have the 
Same arrangement in this connection. After 15 or 16 years 
in the Senate I have learned that I rarely have my way, and 
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the majority in the two committees felt that this was the 
better plan. I look forward to the time when there will be 
only one union, and we will not then need any Labor 
Relations Board. 

Mr. President, I think it would be helpful if the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and Labor would tell 
us what he thinks about title X. I wish to pay tribute to 
the Senator from Utah for the time and patience he has 
given in this work. I should like very much to have him 
express his views, and I yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I am sure that 
every Senator has had an experience sometime in his life 
when he has been invited into someone else’s house to help 
out when a situation was none too good. We all know that 
under such circumstances it is really better to decline the 
invitation than to accept it. At the same time, because of a 
desire to get rime and reason out of our various experimental 
labor-relation endeavors, the Committee on Education and 
Labor enter upon a consideration of this matter in an 
effort to do our part. We have probably learned very much 
more than we have been able to contribute, but the learning 
has not been all to the disadvantage of those concerned. 

Title X of the bill, as it stands, is no more perfect than any 
other provision which attempts to bring order out of chaos is 
perfect. It is more or less of a compromise, because there 
was not a meeting of the minds of all concerned in the fram- 
ing of the labor provisions of the bill as it came to the 
Congress. 

The Senate will remember that when it came to the labor 
provisions the House of Representatives left title X blank, 
and the committee made no effort to recommend to the House 
a labor provision in the measure. Probably the merchant 
marine can get along without any labor provision. Probably 
that would be the best way to let things go. But no one is 
willing to agree to that at the present time. 

The suggestion made in the beginning, that the labor 
arrangements be handed over to the National Mediation 
Board, immediately met with opposition on the part of prac- 
tically all the labor organizations and other labor interests, 
and met with opposition on the part of the representatives of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

It should be remembered, I may say in answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by the Senator from Missouri, that the 
National Mediation Act came into existence as a result of 
cooperative work between labor and the railways, and that 
act had the support of both the employer and the employee. 
It was the result of voluntary endeavor, a meeting of minds, 
and compromise reached by both sides, 

There is no situation like that at the present time. The 
suggestion made by the Maritime Commission that the 
agencies of the National Mediation Board be resorted to was 
a suggestion which must be termed unilateral in its nature, 
a suggestion which met with nothing but outright opposition 
on the part of labor from one end of the country to the other. 
Therefore, we did not have the stage set for a proper culmina- 
tion of a labor act in keeping with the circumstances and the 
various factors we had on the stage at the time the National 
Mediation Act came into existence. 

The objection made by sailors and by representatives of 
Sailors to the use of the agencies of the National Mediation 
Board was an objection which seemed valid, not only that it 
would be an act which forced them into a situation into 
which they did not want to be forced, but the labor provision 
would be administered by men who had long been engaged in 
administering the labor relations of our railways. Most 
sailors and merchant-marine workers pointed out that the 
labor questions with which men had to deal on ships were 
quite different from the labor questions with which men had 
to deal on land. 

It is true that some ships which are owned by railroads 
come under the jurisdiction of the National Mediation Board. 
It is true that the Mediation Board has extended its jurisdic- 
tion to aviation, and it is true that the aviation agencies 
that have come under the jurisdiction of the National Media- 
tion Board are very happy under that arrangement. 
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The chairman of the Commerce Committee will remember 
that in the beginning I made-the statement that the meas- 
ure sent down by the United States Maritime Commission 
was a forward step for merchant-marine labor. There was 
nothing in the measure which would put labor back in any 
way. There was much in it that would be greatly to its ad- 
vantage. But Senators must remember that in the history 
of labor development since the establishment of the National 
Labor Relations Board a number of things have been hap- 
pening in the way of the evolution of different theories in 
regard to the handling of labor disputes. The National 
Labor Relations Act sets out a series of definitions. The 
National Labor Relations Board attempts to bring about a 
proper condition for labor bargaining. The collective-bar- 
gaining idea is very broad, just as the mediation idea is very 
broad. No labor organization can reasonably take a stand 
against either. The labor representatives of the sailors made 
the mistake of assuming that they did not want mediation. 
Then they said that they did not want mediation under the 
present circumstances. Some, when they were not thinking 
straight, said they did not want mediation at all. But at no 
time should anyone who knows anything about the history of 
labor take a stand against the agencies for mediation or the 
use of mediation for the settlement of disputes. 

Under this title there will be set up an organization which 
will perpetuate the mediation notion, but resort will be made 
to mediation and to arbitration only when mutuality exists 
and agreement to arbitrate and to mediate. Forced arbitra- 
tion, forced mediation, in either case would be contrary not 
only to the spirit but actually to the letter of the law as 
laid down in the definitions of what constitutes unfair labor 
practice in the National Labor Relations Act. 

There is nothing of the force element in title X as it is 
now written. Therefore, the matter of deciding who shall 
be the bargainers to a dispute, under the arrangement of 
getting the proper stage set for collective bargaining, is left, 
and I think very wisely left—and my answer now is to the 
question put forth by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BurKe]—to the National Labor Relations Board, first on the 
score of experience, and next on the score that surely this 
agency, which is set up primarily for one purpose, can handle 
the administration of that purpose better than dual agencies. 
If we had two agencies doing the same thing, there is no 
doubt that we would immediately have conflicting jurisdic- 
tions. It was for that reason, the Senator will remember, 
that when the National Labor Relations Act was passed rail- 
way labor was left out of it. Railway labor does not use the 
same agencies for arriving at a collective-bargaining stage 
that are used by other industries of the country. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. Is there any real, fundamental reason why 
the new board proposed to be set up under these provisions, 
the Maritime Labor Board, which is a board for mediation, 
could not also handle the other matters in reference to col- 
lective bargaining and the matters that under this measure 
will be left to the National Labor Relations Board? Is there 
any fundamental conflict between the exercise of those two 
functions so that they cannot properly be in the same board? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No one board could perform all 
of the functions, even if it were wise enough to perform them. 

Mr. BURKE. Then we come to the question: Would it 
not be wise to repose in this new board all the functions 
dealing with all phases of labor relations that apply to mari- 
time labor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Definitely no. I ask, Would it be 
wise to have a board for the automobile industry? Would it 
be wise to have a board for the steel industry? Would it be 
wise to have a board for this kind of manufacturing and for 
that kind of manufacturing? 

Mr. BURKE. That comparison is not convincing to me. 
We do have a board for railway labor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The purpose of that Board is not 
to set out the manner of reaching collective-bargaining ar- 
rangements. The Senator must remember that we are now 
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dealing with one of the reasons why the original title X was 
objectionable. It was objectionable in the first place. Be- 
cause in connection with labor legislation we have moved 
ahead and beyond it by reason of the definitions laid down 
in the National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. All those provisions could be incorporated 
in this measure, and merely the agency that was to admin- 
ister them could be changed. They could be administered 
by the Maritime Labor Board, as well as could the other 
functions reposed in it by the bill. The Senator, however, 
does not believe that would be wise? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It would be definitely unwise. As 
I have said, it would be just as unwise as if we were to di- 
vide up various industries and provide a board for each 
industry. 

Mr. BURKE. We are proposing to give a board to the 
maritime industry—the Maritime Labor Board. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. But it will handle matters which 
the National Labor Relations Board does not handle. 

Mr. BURKE. That is true, but we are not concerned 
with the same problem that we would be if we were setting 
up a board for the automobile industry, or for some other 
industry. No one is considering that. We now have be- 
fore us a bill which provides for the setting up of a board 
to deal with one phase of labor relations in a certain indus- 
try in which the Government is now going to spend, and 
increasingly spend, enormous sums of money, and I do not 
see why it is at all unwise to say to this board, “We will 
charge you with full responsibility to determine the right 
unit for bargaining, to go as far as Congress is now willing 
to permit you to go in the way of mediation, and to do 
everything else that has to do with the relationship between 
those who labor in the maritime industry and those who 
are on the managerial or employing side.” It seems to me 
it would be much better to make such a provision. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course, it is a matter of opin- 
ion. I should not want to dispute further with the Senator 
with regard to it. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has explained the various provisions of 
title X, and I am certain that the report of the chairman 
covers the historical reasons for bringing in title X as it is 
now found in the bill. 

I think I can conclude with just one more statement. 
Senators will find, if they will consider the title as a whole, 
that it brings into existence a constructive act which prac- 
tically everyone connected with both the employer and the 
employee in the shipping industry has granted is a forward- 
looking act and a step in the direction of bettering labor- 
employer conditions as they exist in the merchant-marine 
industry. It is with that spirit that I, of course, support 
title X. It was with that spirit that my committee worked. 
We assumed that much of the work would be experimental, 
and that it would be impossible to secure a perfect act. 
So it should be noted that the measure provides that the 
board is to be temporary, and two main duties are imposed 
upon the new board which is to be set up; first to study the 
problem, and second to administer the act in accordance 
with its provision, and that within 2 years a plan will be 
submitted to Congress for a permanent title. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown of Michigan in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senatcr 
from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
like to direct his attention to section 1009 (b), on page 53. 
I should like to ask the Senator’s opinion as to whether or 
not, under that provisions, the consent of both parties to a 
dispute is necessary in order to authorize mediation, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. That is the way I under- 
stand it. 
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Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator believe it would be 
preferable to allow the board to proceed to offer its services 
in mediation at the request of either party? In the first 
place, it seems to me, it is not clear whether or not the consent 
of both parties is necessary; and if the bill means that the 
consent of both parties is necessary, it should say so. How- 
ever, it seems to me it would be preferable to enable the board 
to act on the application of either party to a dispute. Other- 
wise either party may absolutely negative any effort at 
mediation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true; but if we take into 
consideration all the steps which lead up in a practical way 
to mediation, it will be discovered that the board itself may 
suggest mediation. Either party may suggest mediation. 
However, the board may not force mediation, and neither 
may either party. The minute we bring into the picture the 
ability to force mediation and force arbitration, we destroy 
the voluntary theory behind fair labor practice. Moreover, 
we probably would not have a successful mediation if both 
parties to the dispute were not willing to leave the matter to 
a third party. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. As I understand, the new board to be set up, 
the members of which are to be paid $10,000 a year, is to 
have two chief functions: The first is to mediate, providing 
both parties are willing to mediate. If we did not have that 
condition, and either side did not want to mediate, then the 
board would have nothing to do in that respect. 

The other function of the board is to study the whole 
matter, and make.a report to Congress on the subject within 
the time specified. My question has to do with the latter 
function, with the thought in mind that we may set up a 
board which will not have anything worth while to do. Does 
not the Maritime Commission already have full authority to 
study the whole matter and report to Congress from time 
to time on the condition of labor in the maritime industry, 
as well as all other things affecting the industry? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am sure the Senator has not 
read all of section 1008. I am sure, too, that he has taken 
too literally my two main subdivisions, 

The board would be very busy. As the Senator knows, 
under the collective-bargaining theory, the collective bar- 
gainers get together and draw up contracts. The success of 
the bargain depends upon the enforcement of the contract. 
It depends upon the parties living up to the contract. The 
board will have supervision over all the contracts agreed to 
between the employers and the employees. The function of 
the board in that respect will be advisory. The board will 
be directly in an administrative position to see that fairness 
is done all around. It will be found that the board will 
have plenty to do in an administrative way; but the board 
will become expert on matters of maritime labor, and it is 
from that expert experience that we expect to develop a 
permanent agency. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I snould like to ask the Senator a 
question. The Senator uses the expression that the board 
will haye supervision over the contracts. What does the 
Senator mean by that? Of what does the supervision con- 
sist? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It may consist of one thing at one 
time, and another thing at another time. Surely the board 
would have no supervision in the sense that it could attempt 
to write a contract, or to do anything of that kind. But the 
companies and the representatives of labor would be held in 
duty. bound to file with the board every contract entered 
into. Such contracts would immediately become public 
documents. Once they become public documents, it is agreed 
by everyone that there is more likelihood that the contracts 
will be lived up to if there is a third party, a representative 
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of the public, supervising the transaction, though “super- 
vising” probably is not the right word. The board would 
be the custodian of the contracts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is not that all? As a matter of fact, 
the board would have no authority in respect either to 
making or enforcing a.contract, would it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does the Senator mean such au- 
thority as a court would have? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I mean any authority what- 
soever. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The board would have the au- 
thority of persuasion. It would have the authority of 
support by public opinion. It would have the authority of 
advice. It would have practically all the authority which 
any advisory administrative group now has. It would have 
as much authority as the National Labor Relations Board 
has in the enforcement of a contract. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would have authority to offer its 
services to groups which have announced in advance that 
they do not like the system and do not propose to have any- 
thing to do with it if they can help it. I should say the 
assumption naturally follows that probably the request of 
the board to be permitted to participate would be refused 
in nine cases out of ten. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Burge] is entirely correct when he indicates that we 
shall be creating machinery which will be merely machinery 
and nothing more. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do not know what the Senator 
means by a group which has no sympathy or does not want 
this sort of thing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are the maritime unions in favor of 
the title the Senator has presented? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The maritime unions have indi- 
cated no objection to title X. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry; that is not the question 
I asked the Senator. Does the Senator believe that the 
maritime unions favor title X? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think they do. 
for them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator from New York 
agree to that statement? 

Mr, COPELAND. I have not been in contact with the 
unions. I do not know. Their representatives rarely come 
to see me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Michigan what there is in title X to which a maritime 
union could object. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not think there was anything 
in the proposals which the Maritime Commission brought 
forward to which a maritime union could object; but we 
gathered from the testimony presented that the unions were 
completely and absolutely opposed to the inclusion in the 
bill of any labor provisions whatsoever. That is my under- 
standing of their position. I may be wrong. I cannot as- 
sume to speak for them, and I am not indicating any sym- 
pathy with such an attitude; but if what I say be true, then 
it seems to me the Senator from Nebraska is justified in 
suggesting that we are merely “shadow boxing“ when we 
create an instrumentality for which there will be no volun- 
tary use. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should not call “shadow boxing” 
anything which sets up an institution representing the pub- 
lic in America, So far as any Member of this body repre- 
senting the opinion or the will of either the Commission or 
the unions is concerned, I can no more speak for the unions 
than can the Senator from Michigan. I am not interested 
in that aspect of the matter. However, I am interested in 
bringing industrial peace to the merchant marine. I am in- 
terested in speaking for the public, and providing for the 
public agencies and instruments which will guarantee in- 
dustrial peace, or at least give some semblance of a guar- 
anty. I believe title X will accomplish that object. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator had written into 
this section something comparable to the provision which 
the maritime unions themselves are writing into their direct 
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contracts with their employers at the present time, requiring 
at least the preliminary submission of maritime disputes to 
mediation boards—not binding them to the conclusion which 
the board might reach, but binding them, at least, to the 
preliminary submission—I should agree that the Senator 
had made great progress. 

It seems to me that inasmuch as the unions themselves 
are now writing such provisions into their contracts with 
their employers, we might have been permitted to go at 
least that far in protecting the rights of the public, for which 
the Senator speaks, in which view I join him. It is true that 
such rights in the contracts exist for a period of only 7 days. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator has put his finger on 
@ very important question. There is a great difference be- 
tween the Senator and me agreeing to do something, and our 
being ordered by a third party to do something. For ex- 
ample, if we should write into the bill, on the part of our 
Government, the idea of forced mediation, we would destroy 
the fundamental right of the laboring man. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the fundamental right of the 
laboring man in the railroad unions been destroyed? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That agreement was voluntary. 
It was not forced on the laboring man. The Mediation Act 
was brought into existence, as was said in the beginning, by 
a meeting of the minds of railway labor and railway em- 
ployers. There was no idea of force in it. If there had been 
a meeting of the minds in connection with a mediation law 
suggested by the Maritime Commission, we should have had 
a situation comparable with the one suggested by the Sen- 
ator; but we have not had such a situation. We are happy 
that labor and industry are making agreements; and the 
board to be set up will assist in seeing that those agreements 
are lived up to, because the agreements themselves become 
public documents. But they are not forced to enter into 
those agreements. That is the essence of decent labor rela- 
tions. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, there is one other question I 
should like to ask the Senator. I call his attention to the 
proviso on page 47, containing the definition of an employee 
and reading as follows: 

Provided, however, That such term “employee” shall include any 
individual whose work has ceased as a consequence of, or in con- 
nection with, any current labor dispute. 

I will stop at that point. If seamen should engage in a 
mutiny and as a result their work should cease, would they 
still be employees? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. When seamen engage in a mutiny 
they are covered by other law, which is not interfered with 
at all. Mutiny is an act against the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BURKE. If seamen engage in a sit-down strike, as 
a part of a labor dispute, they would still remain employees 
under this provision, would they not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; and the reason for that is 
evident to anyone who understands the subject. This pro- 
vision is proposed to be placed in the law for the simple 
reason that when there is a strike, as the right to strike is 
guaranteed, as the Senator knows, then it is necessary for 
the Government to protect the striker in all his rights. For 
instance, if there should be a dispute, and a strike, and 
the employer should say, “You are no longer an employee, 
because you have quit your job,” this provision would make 
it impossible for that kind of short-sighted act to be indulged. 
That is all it does. 

Mr. BURKE. Does it not go a little further than that? 
If a strike is declared, and the employees, as a part of the 
strike, go far beyond peaceful picketing and engage in the 
destruction of company property, under the ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and under the provision 
proposed to be written into this bill, they still remain em- 
ployees, with all the rights of employees, do they not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should not say “with all the 
rights of employees.” 

Mr. BURKE. What rights would they lack? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. They would lack the right of 
drawing pay, for example, and they would lack a hundred 
different rights. For instance, if a man is out on strike and 
suffers an injury he cannot very well claim compensation 
therefor. 

Mr. BURKE. Very well; he does not have all the rights, 
but he does have the right to go back on his job at any 
time that he is willing to cease from the practices in which 
he is engaging and quits the strike, if he wants to go back, 
even though somebody has been put in his place while he 
was out on strike engaging in the destruction of company 
property. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Is it not the way in which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board Act works out? 

Mr. BURKE. It is, and that is one of the chief defects in 
it. The Supreme Court has not yet passed upon that point, 
although there is a case now pending before the court, I 
believe, the Mackay Radio case, in which that very point is 
involved. So far as I am concerned, I would not now want 
to write into a law relating to maritime unions a provision 
which is not clear under the National Labor Relations Act 
and which certainly ought to be decided adversely to the 
contention of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Why not? When the Supreme 
Court acts, it will be very clear. If the meaning has not 
been well defined, and the question involved under the 
National Labor Relations Act also appears here, when the 
Supreme Court acts we will know what the meaning is. 

Mr. BURKE. We may know what the meaning of this 
provision is without having the court act on it, in view of the 
way itis worded. It means, as I interpret it, that an employee 
is free to engage, certainly to participate in his right to 
strike, and then there are no limitations upon the things 
that he may do as a striker and still retain his position as an 
employee. I think that is a fatal defect. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think the Senator is stretching 
his imagination greatly in assuming such an all-embracing 
idea. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to reply to the Senator from 
Nebraska. I ask the Senator to examine the provision found 
at the bottom of page 44, which reads: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this title shall constitute a 
repeal or otherwise affect the enforcement of any of the navigation 
laws of the United States. 

If there occurred upon a ship an act which under the 
general navigation laws could be considered mutiny, there is 
nothing in the pending bill that would interfere with the 
usual practice in such cases. The difficulty with many acts 
which are complained of upon ships is that, whether through 
fear of reprisal at home from the owners or fear of what may 
happen in relation to the crew, the fact remains that many a 
captain has hesitated to exercise the right of the sea and the 
right of the law to issue orders. I recall the case of a ship 
tied up at a dock. The time had arrived for it to cast off and 
proceed on its way. The engineers turned off the steam and 
gave every evidence that they did not intend to proceed. That 
case broke down on trial before the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation because the captain did not order the 
crew to proceed. He coaxed them and said, “Boys, we ought 
to be going along,” but he did not issue any orders. Had he 
issued an order, and had the men been guilty of refusing to 
obey his orders, under the law those men would have been 
liable for mutiny. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did not the Senator’s committee for- 
mally pass on this provision of the bill in regard to the Mari- 
time Relations Board? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It did. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Was the committee unanimously in 
favor of it? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. There was never held a com- 
plete meeting of the committee at any time, but a majority 
were in favor of it. The Senator will remember that we 
merely acted in an advisory capacity to the Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. When we finished, we handed the 
matter over to the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does this provision meet the approval 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; I think I can answer that 
question in the affirmative. It is, as I have said, a construc- 
tive provision; it is in harmony with our present labor laws; 
it is in harmony with past practices so far developed, and it 
does not in any way destroy any of the rights of the laboring 
man or the employer or the rights of the Government in 
maintaining safety at sea. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged 
to the Senator from Utah. I am sure that he has cleared 
away—at least I have that hope—any serious objection to 
this title. 

I inquire of the Chair what is the proper procedure? Is the 
Senate to deal with this title in its entirety, or section by 
section? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the last committee amendment, 
which is a substitute for title X. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that question to be dealt with in its 
entirety? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to offer, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, one amendment. I send forward the amendment 
which has been approved by the Commerce Committee, and 
T have just submitted it to the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
45 it is proposed to strike out lines 5 to 14, inclusive, and 
in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

(a) The term “water-borne commerce” means commerce by water 
between any State, the District of Columbia, or any Territory or 
possession of the United States and any foreign country, or com- 
merce by water on the high seas or the Great Lakes between any 
State, the District of Columbia, or any Territory or possession of 
the United States and any other State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that amendment is sim- 
ply intended to improve the definition of “water-borne 
commerce.” ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, so far as the committee 
is concerned, there are no other amendments to be offered to 
title X. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment on page 24, 
being section 612, was passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. Does the Senator from Missouri 
wish to offer an amendment to that section? 

Mr. CLARK. I intended to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment on page 4, being section 4, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator first to permit 
us to take up section 612 on page 24? Has the Senator an 
amendment he wishes to offer to that section? 


Mr. CLARK. No; I have no amendment to offer. I am 


opposed to the committee amendment. I said almost every- 
thing that I desired to say on yesterday, which is that the 
net effect of this committee amendment is to remove any 
limitation on governmental lending power to steamship lines. 
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Possibly I was a little severe yesterday in referring to this 
amendment as a “raid on the Treasury.” Certainly I wish 
to absolve either the Maritime Commission or the Commerce 
Committee of any intention to make a raid on the Treasury. 
But, Mr. President, under the terms of the Merchant Marine 
Act passed last year, most liberal subsidies are set up both 
for construction and for operating, with the requirement 
that a first lien shall be taken by the Maritime Commission 
for the protection of the interests of the Government; and a 
limitation is set up in the law as to the amount of construc- 
tion subsidy or operating subsidy which may be granted. 
By the terms of this amendment the Maritime Commission 
is authorized to subordinate the first mortgage which it has 
on these vessels to another mortgage to be given to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, another governmental 
agency, without any limitation whatever; and the net result 
of that is simply to remove any limitation at all on the 
amount of Government money which may be loaned to one 
of these operating companies. 

It may be said that the R. F. C. is an entirely different 
agency from the Maritime Commission; but so far as the 
hard-pressed and oppressed taxpayers of the United States 
are concerned, it does not make the faintest difference on 
earth whether the money comes through the Maritime Com- 
mission or through the R. F.C. It comes out of their pockets. 

I am familiar with the situation which brought about the 
proposal for this amendment. I know that there is one 
particular line on what the Maritime Commission considers 
an essential trade route which claims that it will not be able 
to operate unless, in addition to the very liberal operating 
subsidy which is being given to it under the terms of the 
present law, it may also reach into the Treasury of the 
United States to grab out working capital. 

Mr. President, I again pose the question—and it seems to 
me to go to the very merits of this amendment—which I 
posed so often in the hearings on the original bill and which 
Chairman Kennedy, of the Maritime Commission, told me he 
regarded as unanswerable. I am as much opposed to Gov- 
ernment ownership and competition with private business as 
is any man on this floor, but if there be an industry or a 
service which is deemed by the Congress vital and essential 
to the safety or well-being of the country, as Congress has 
determined the merchant marine to be, and if private capital 
is either unwilling or unable to occupy that field to the extent 
that the Government must foot the whole of the bill—must 
pay for the construction of the ships, must pay for operating 
the ships, and then, on top of that, must advance other loans 
and subsidies—in other words, if the Government of the 
United States is supporting the whole of the industry, why 
should not the Government of the United States own and 
operate the ships instead of giving the money to somebody 
else, so that somebody else may take the profit, in case there 
is a profit, and the Government must foot the loss in case 
there is a loss? 

It cannot be said that the United States is incapable of 
operating these ships, because in the instance of the ships 
running to the Panama Canal, operated by the Panama Rail- 
road Co., a 100-percent Government-owned corporation, a 
notable success has been made in the operation of the ships, 
and the service compares very favorably with any service 
between the United States and South or Central America. 

So I return to the proposition that there is no excuse on 
the face of the earth for removing the limitation contained 
in existing law, as is the effect of section 612, and authorizing 
these persons to take out of the Treasury of the United 
States not only their construction costs, not only their oper- 
ating costs, but working capital as well, thus enabling them 
to make a profit at the entire expense of the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, for the sake of the 
Record I wish to make a statement about section 612. 

This section was proposed at the instance of the Maritime 
Commission, and was strongly supported by it. It is an 
addition to law which has been found necessary as the result 
of experience. 
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This proposal was worked out by conferences between the 


Maritime Commission and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration. Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Jones, and others worked to- 
gether on this matter, and the proposal is agreeable to all 
governmental agencies concerned. 

Under the law the Maritime Commission may lend money 
only to aid in the construction of a new ship. It may not 
lend money to a shipping company to keep ships running. 
It may be vital to our foreign commerce and the develop- 
ment and preservation of the American merchant marine to 
keep ships running, even though the owner of the ships, 
because of depression or otherwise, is short of working capital. 

The Senator from Missouri spoke of a particular line. I 
think I know the one he means. There was a rather dis- 
tressing series of circumstances in conection with that matter. 
The Senator from Missouri was not present when it was 
discussed. 

This particular line lost a ship. The insurance, as I re- 
call, was $7,000,000. There was a mortgage on the ship, 
among other properties of the company, amounting to 
$6,000,000. The Maritime Commission, as under the con- 
tract it could do, took the entire amount of the insurance, 
and thereby kept $1,000,000 which, as I see it, and as I think 
some of those concerned see it, might have been left in the 
treasury of the concern to carry on its activities. 

In the next place, in the case of that particular line, be- 
cause of a dispute over the settlement of a mail contract, and 
the determination of the Maritime Commission to put this 
arrangement on a better financial foundation, the Commis- 
sion ended the mail subsidies. They had no subsidy for a 
period of 6 months, causing a loss to the company, which 
continued to operate, of about $3,000,000. 

So we have the loss of $1,000,000 that they might have 
had from the insurance fund, and the loss of $3,000,000 
from mail subsidies. The result of that situation was so 
serious that the line had no chance to function and was in 
desperate danger of being broken up into its component 
parts and of some of the vessels being taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, There was worked out a system by which the Mari- 
time Commission could pay for repairs on the ships to keep 
them running, and in that way increase the value of the col- 
lateral, with some R. F. C. arrangement whereby possibly 
they may extend some working capital. This plan is wholly 
with a view to enabling a distressed business concern to go 
to the R. F. C. for working capital. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator’s own statement, as I see it, 
shows that the Maritime Commission itself, by taking $1,000,- 
000 of this insurance money, when under the law it had a 
perfect option to leave it, by its own course of conduct largely 
created this situation. 

I am not criticizing the Maritime Commission, because it 
may have been entirely right in the matter, and I have great 
respect for the work the Maritime Commission has done. 
Nevertheless, the Maritime Commission itself very largely 
created this situation, and now is using this situation with 
regard to one line to bring about an amendment of the 
general law which, in consonance with the R. F. C., absolutely 
operates to extend the amount of money that the Govern- 
ment may spend on one of these lines. 

I am opposed to that. I think it is beating the devil 
around the stump. 

I think it is absolutely defeating the original purpose of the 
act; and I again come back to the proposition that if we have 
to pay for all the ships and all their operations, and provide 
working capital for them and everything else, we might as 
well own the ships. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Missouri is right in 
everything except one thing. I think the implication from 
what he said is that this language is intended to protect the 
Maritime Commission in this one particular instance. 

Mr. CLARK. No; I say that the Maritime Commission is 
really making this recommendation, and is using the dis- 
tressed situation of one line—for which situation the Com- 
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mission itself is largely responsible—to write into the law a 
provision of general law which in effect drops out any limi- 
tation on the amount of money the Government may expend 
on these lines. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I can answer that statement. 
By reason of a peculiar situation relating to this particular 
line, it was possible to work out a plan which I hope will be 
made effective. It has not been, as I understand. There 
were peculiar factors which justified the loans for working 
capital. But that is not the only line. I dislike to say this, 
but I feel that I must. With the exception of three or four 
lines, the shipping lines of the United States are just one 
jump ahead of the sheriff. z 

I share the view of the Senator from Missouri in my oppo- 
sition to Government ownership. I do not want it. I think 
it would be most unfortunate if we had to come to it. But 
unless these lines can be nursed along we are coming to it so 
speedily, as it seems to me, that it makes me dizzy. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator believe that it is pref- 
erable, if the Government has to pay the entire bill, that 
the Government should own the lines? And does not the 
Senator agree with me that the existing law could not have 
been passed except for the provision in it that if private 
capital could not be enlisted, with all the advantages given 
under the existing law, the Maritime Commission should 
proceed with Government ownership and operation of the 
ships? That was the sine qua non without which that bill 
could not have been passed, and before us is a provision 
which would have the effect of repealing that provision of 
the law by creating an unlimited lending agency. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will continue my statement. The 
Maritime Commission cannot lend money to a ship com- 
pany to keep the ships running. It may well be that such 
a condition might arise that it would be vital to foreign 
commerce, in the development and preservation of the 
American merchant marine, to keep the ships running, even 
though the owner of the ships, because of the depression, 
was short of working capital. He would not be the only one 
short of working capital. 

I do not know the experience of other Senators but hardly 
a day passes but some distressed manufacturer or merchant 
of my State is in my office urging me to help him make the 
proper approach to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in order to get working capital, for working capital means 
the preservation of the industry, the employment of men. 

I have in mind a small city or five or six thousand, where 
there was one chief industry, which was about to be closed. 
It had a great line of orders. It had the employees. It 
had the machinery. It had everything except money enough 
for the turnover between the manufacturer and the collec- 
tion of the sale price. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I submit to the Senator in all fairness that 
the example he uses is not in any way analogous to the 
situation presented under the pending bill, because in the 
case of the small industry the Senator mentions, undoubt- 
edly the owner of the small industry had not had the Govern- 
ment give him 75 percent of the cost of his factory and 
lend him the other 25 percent, and then pay him a very 
heavy subsidy for the operation of his plant, then have him 
come back, on top of all that, and ask the Government to 
subordinate the mortgage which it had taken in considera- 
tion of all these great supplies of money, in order to get a 
lot more money. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I dislike to continue the 
discussion, but the Senator has left the story half told. I 
am sure the fair implication of his statement is that when 
we pay 25 or 30 percent of the American cost of a vessel we 
give something to the owner. We do not give him anything. 
He could go abroad and build that ship at less than half the 
American cost, in all probability. 
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Mr. President, I am not merely telling a fairy tale. The 
Maritime Commission since Christmas time asked for bids 
on American ships to be built in American yards by Amer- 
‘ican labor. The type of ships submitted for bids was iden- 
tical with a ship which had just been built in a foreign yard. 
The varying bids at the shipyards in America ran from tiwce 
to three times the cost of the same ship in a foreign yard. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator think it is only fair 
to say that it was the testimony of the then Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, now the Ambassador to Great 
Britain, supported by the experience and evidence of the 
Commission—and I understand, incidentally, by later inves- 
tigations which have been made by the Martime Commis- 
‘sion—that this tremendous discrepancy was in considerable 
‘measure due to collusive bidding by American shipbuilders, 
‘who are receiving subsidies under the present law? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not sure about the collusive bid- 
ding. I do not think I heard any evidence to that effect. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will read the record, he will 
Ind that Chairman Kennedy, in response to a question which 
I asked him, stated that as his opinion. I can state further 
to the Senator that later Mr. Kennedy called me up on the 
telephone to give me some figures on specific bids on a 
specific ship, which indicated very clearly that the bidding 
was collusive, because the figures for a certain portion of 
the vessel were almost identical. When the Commission 
‘asked to have the figures broken down there was no com- 
parability between the bids at all. It simply showed the 
‘companies had agreed on a certain figure and could not 
‘break it down. 

Mr. COPELAND. For the sake of the Recorp, I present a 
copy of the letter which Mr. Kennedy wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 17. I think it would 
be wise to have this information in the Recorp. I do not wish 
to read all of the letter, it is too long; but perhaps I can 
pick out a paragraph here and there: 

The Commission recently solicited bids for the construction of 
12 cargo vessels of the so-called C-2 design. The bids were opened 
on February 1. They ranged, for the single steam-propelled vessel, 
on a fixed-price basis, from $1,856,675 to $3,400,000. 

Just think of the variation in the bids. The bids were 
on the same set of plans, the same blueprints. 

The range for Diesel propulsion was from $1,902,675 to $3,593,000. 
The two lowest bids were submitted by small yards, about whose 
responsibiitly there is grave doubt. The lowest bid received from 
any of the so-called standard yards was $2,447,589 for a steam ves- 
sel, and $3,593,000 for a Diesel-type vessel. 

The letter proceeds: 


This is a serious situation. It is obvious that unless ship- 
building costs can be brought down far below those quoted by the 
larger yards, there will be no American merchant marine worthy 
of the mame. Private industry simply cannot afford to build at 
these prices, even with Government assistance; few of the lines, 
moreover, could afford to operate such expensive tonnage. 

The Commission's technical data indicate that the C-2 ship 
should not cost more than $1,800,000 to $2,000,000. For that rea- 
son, all bids except those received from the two small yards are 
believed to be excesesive. 


Mr. President, we have about 1,400 vessels of 2,000 gross 
tons and more under the American flag. In 1942, 95 per- 
cent of those vessels will be past 20 years of age. That is the 
age which is regarded by the maritime experts as the eco- 
nomic life of a vessel. In 1942, 95 percent of our craft will 
be antiquated. 

At the present time we have under the American flag only 
41 ships less than 10 years of age. We have a total tonnage 
in those ships of 4,700,000 tons, as against 447,000,000 of like 
ships owned by Great Britain. 

I want to make clear, if I can, that unless we encourage 
the building of American ships to give work in American 
shipyards, if possible, to American workmen, ships to be 
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floated under the American flag, manned by American sail- 
ors, in 1942 our ships will be so ancient and decrepit that 
95 percent of them ought to be put in the scrap heap. 

Mr, President, I made reference to a letter written by Mr. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, then Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, on February 17, 1938, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Under the heading: 


Current prices seem to be out of line with foreign costs— 
Mr. Kennedy said: 


Bids received on the C-2 vessel (steam propulsion) average 
$2,736,717. The Commission has just been informed by its Lon- 
don office that three vessels of approximately the same charac- 
teristics are being constructed in Belfast at a cost of around 
$900,000 each, These ships were started sometime ago and would 
probably run around $1,100,000 if contracted for today. This is 
about one-third of the average of bids submitted by the large 
yards on the C-2—a differential much higher than that which has 
hitherto prevailed and one which American shipping cannot 
possibly meet. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire letter be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 17, 1938. 
The PRESIDENT, dni 
The White House. 

My Dran Mr. Presipent: The Maritime Commission is greatly 
concerned over the trend of shipbuilding prices in the United 
States. I believe that I should tell you that prices now being 
quoted on Government work threaten to balk our program for 
the rehabilitation of the American merchant marine. 

The Commission recently solicited bids for the construction of 
12 cargo vessels of the so-called C-2 design. The bids were opened 
on February 1. They ranged, for a single steam-propelled vessel, 
on a fixed-price basis, from $1,856,675 to $3,400,000. The range 
for Diesel propulsion was from $1,902,675 to $3,593,000. The two 
lowest bids were submitted by small yards, about whose respon- 
sibility there is grave doubt. The lowest bid received from any 
of the so-called standard yards was $2,447,589 for a steam vessel, 
and $3,593,000 for a Diesel-type vessel. 

This is a serious situation. It is obvious that unless ship- 
building costs can be brought down far below those quoted by 
the larger yards there will be no American merchant marine worthy 
of the name. Private industry simply cannot afford to build at 
these prices, even with Government assistance; few of the lines, 
moreover, could afford to operate such expensive tonnage. 

The Commission's technical data indicate that the C-2 ship 
should not cost more than $1,800,000 to $2,000,000. For that 
reason all bids except those received from the two small yards are 
believed to be excessive. Reasons for this belief follow: 

(1) There is an extremely wide variation in bids: There is a 
tremendous spread between prices quoted by the two low bidders 
and those submitted by the other six yards. There are also 
puzzling discrepancies between bids of the standard yards. ‘The 
high bid on a steam-propelled vessel, for all yards, is nearly twice 
that of the lowest bid. The high Diesel bid is 68 percent greater 
than the low bid. 

(2) The bids show many peculiarities: Bids were asked for a 
minimum of one vessel and a maximum of four, on both a fixed- 
and adjusted-price basis. Two of the yards bid on one and two 
vessels; two did not submit adjusted-price bids; one yard sub- 
mitted lower fixed- than adjusted-price bids, a reversal of the 
method employed by the other yards. 

Only one of the larger yards bid on the Diesel-type vessel. This 
yard does not make Diesel engines. Another yard, meanwhile, 
which manufactures and specializes in Diesels, did not bid on this 
type of installation. 

A further peculiarity of the situation with regard to the C-2 
vessel is the fact that two large American yards did not submit 
bids at all. These yards are understood to have prepared esti- 
mates and were confidently expected to participate in the bidding. 

(3) The C-2 bids represent drastic increases over prices recently 
quoted on other construction: Bids were opened in December on 
12 oil tankers to be constructed for a private company, with the 
Government paying for national-defense features. Bids were 
requested for a 12½ -knot and a 1614-knot vessel. Bids submitted 
by the larger yards on the C-2 ships, on a built-ton basis, are far 
above those quoted for the slow tanker and somewhat higher than 
those quoted on the fast tanker. C-2 costs, it is believed, should 
not greatly exceed those of the slow tanker. They should cer- 
tainly be less than those of the fast tanker. 

A comparison of C-2 bids with the tanker bids follows. These 
comparisons are based on cost per built ton; that is, the cost 
for each ton built into the ship. For vessels of dissimilar design 
this is considered to be one of the best methods of making cost 
comparisons. 
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(4) The C-2 bids are higher, on both a deadweight and built-ton 
basis, than the cost of class A vessels built during the World War 
period. Prices quoted on the present vessels range from $380 to 
$630 per built ton for steam vessels and from $394 to $694 per 
built ton for Diesel ships. The average price of the type A vessels 
built at Hog Island was $445 per built ton. It is that 
the C-2 contains many improvements not found in the Hog Island 
vessels. Nevertheless, a comparison of the two especially 
when made on a built-ton basis, clearly indicates that the C-2 
prices are out of line in relation to those prevailing during the war 


program. 

It is extremely difficult to explain this situation. All available 
indices seem to show that the cost of materials entering into 
ship construction are much lower today than they were during the 
period when the Hog Island vessels were built and that labor costs, 
even though higher on an hourly basis, are probably no more if 
overtime and other factors are taken into consideration. Even if 
wages today were double those of the war era, they still would not 
account for present prices, as only 30 to 40 percent of the cost of 
a ship is spent in the yard. 

(5) Current prices seem to be out of line with foreign costs. 
Bids received on the C-2 vessel (steam propulsion) average $2,- 
736,717. The Commission has just been informed by its London 
office that three vessels of approximately the same characteristics 
are being constructed in Belfast at a cost of around $900,000 each. 
These ships were started some time ago and would probably run 
around $1,100,000 if contracted for today. This is about one-third 
of the average of bids submitted by the large yards on the C-2— 
a differential much higher than that which has hitherto prevailed 
and one which American shipping cannot possibly meet. 

A comparison between the trend of shipbuilding prices in Great 
Britain since the war and in the United States is of interest in 
view of the present differential. The cost of cargo vessels in 
Britain today is about two and one-third times the pre-war figure, 
Bids submitted by the larger yards on the C-2 ship are approxi- 
mately four times those prevailing in the United States in 1913. 

The Government has several courses in the present dilemma. 

One is to pay the prices asked by the larger yards. That, I 
believe, would be a mistake. A merchant marine built at such 
prices as those quoted on the C-2 vessel would collapse of its own 
weight. 

Another course would be to build in the navy yards. This prob- 
ably will not prove to be practicable. The navy yards are organ- 
ized for naval work and would find it uneconomical to work on 
merchant vessels, especially the smaller types. These yards, more- 
over, are needed for naval work. 

A third course open to the Government would be the rehabilita- 
tion of private facilities. It might even be necessary to establish 
new yards, although this would involve the danger of overexpan- 
sion. 

A fourth course would be to permit American operators to build 
abroad. The Commission has already that certain sub- 
sidized construction be given to foreign yards whenever American 
prices are more than twice those available abroad. 

The Commission, as a last resort, could ask authority to build 
ships itself. 

I have described this situation rather bluntly, Mr. President, in 
order that you might understand the gravity of the problem with 
which we are confronted. The United States is faced today with 
the necessity of making large-scale replacements. There is little 
likelihood of getting these replacements unless shipbuilding prices 
can be reduced far below those quoted in the C-2 bids. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P, KENNEDY, Chairman, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, here are the bids in the 
American yards of $2,735,000 each, and identical ships, three 
of them, being built in Belfast for $900,000 each. Why 
should an American corporation desiring to ply the seas build 
ships here at two or three times the cost for which they could 
be built abroad, when the same corporation could go abroad, 
build the ships at one-half or one-third of the price charged 
in this country, and operate it under another flag at a cost 
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far less than here, where we intend to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard? 

The point I am making is an attempt to reply to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri who spoke of the construction differential 
as if it were a gift. It is not a gift. It still continues to be 
& loan. It does not go into the pocket of the ship operator 
or the shipowner. It is intended to make possible the build- 
ing of ships in American yards by American workmen from 
American materials furnished by American factories. 

So, Mr. President, up to this point we have not been very 
generous to the American shipowner. There has been a 
decline in the activity of shipping all over the world. Under 
these circumstances, particularly when we learn that 1,000,- 
000 days of man-labor were lost last year on account of 
strikes, with ships tied up at the docks and unable to pursue 
their work, it is no wonder the owners exhausted their work- 
ing capital. I shall be surprised if we do not find 75 percent 
of them in the same need of relief that businessmen and 
manufacturers have found themselves in during the past 
several years. 

As I said, the Maritime Commission is helpless. 

It cannot grant subisidies to pay losses or deficits, even 
when such condition is temporary. Under our administra- 
tive system the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
been created to keep business going where otherwise it 
might cease operations or go into receivership or bank- 
ruptcy. Making the advances of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation a first lien on a vessel is doing nothing more 
in reality than what a court does when it issues receivers’ 
certificates to keep a concern afloat—so that it may carry 
on. The receivers’ certificates take precedence over other 
claims. The proposed section is based on sound business 
practice. The record of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration discloses that it can be counted on not to make 
excessive or unwise loans. It does not diminish or impair 
the rights of the United States in the property. The ad- 
vances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation may be 
necessary to preserve or protect the money the United States 
has already loaned. Unless this authorization is given, 
vitally important trade routes served by American vessels 
may be discontinued and the purposes of the Merchant 
Marine Act defeated. ~ 

Mr. President, I have this suggestion to make the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. I wish to make it clear that we are not 
going to enlarge upon this subsidy by indirection. I sug- 
gest to him that on page 24, line 15, after the word “loan” 
there be inserted the words “for working capital.” Then 
there can be no question that the only advance that can be 
made to the shipowner by the R. F. C. is for working 
capital, as would be the case with any other business 
concern. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am entirely agreeable to 
the amendment, but I do not think that such an insertion by 
any manner or means cures the vice of the amendment. I 
certainly would be glad to see the chairman offer that 
amendment, because it may vaguely put a limitation on the 
extent to which the loan may be increased, but only in the 
discretion of the R. F. C. That does not answer in any de- 
gree the question of subordinating the lien of the Maritime 
Commission to an additional lien by any other governmental 
agency. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, this matter is one of the 
very greatest importance to our country. I am rather sur- 
prised that so few Members are present to consider the 
extraordinary character and value of this legislation. We 
are going to decide in this and kindred legislation whether 
or not we are to have a merchant marine in the United 
States. We are going to decide whether or not we think 
a merchant marine is worth having. It is not a question of 
subsidies. It is not a question of favors. It is a question of 
whether the Congress should bring about a situation which 
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will enable this country to have the benefits in peace and 
the necessities in war of an adequate merchant marine. We 
do not have one now, and such as we do have is in a 
decline. 

Unless we do more than we have been doing we may as 
well confront the fact that we will build our Navy as we 
propose to build it, and then we will not have it supplied 
with the auxiliaries necessary to make it efficient. 

Last week we authorized to be appropriated between a 
billion dollars and a billion and a half dollars to build up 
the Navy in respect to cruisers, airplane carriers, and battle- 
ships. But of what value will those cruisers and battleships 
and other warships be if there is not an adequate merchant 
marine to assist them? ‘They could not carry supplies. 
They could not carry troops; and they would be perfectly 
useless. 

I do not think it is necessary to enter into an argument 
to show that a merchant marine is indispensable to the effi- 
ciency of the Navy. There is no sense in having a big navy 
and not having a big merchant marine. 

The proposed legislation comes to us, Mr. President, not 
from the Committee on Commerce. It comes by way of the 
Committee on Commerce, after very careful consideration 
and hearings. It comes with the approval of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, but it also comes from the Maritime Com- 
mission of the United States, whose existence was authorized 
by the Congress, and whose members were appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The Maritime Commission consists of very excellent men. 

Two of them, Admiral Wiley and Admiral Land, are notable 
former naval officers. The third is Mr. Kennedy, a very 
excellent businessman, who is now our Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. Last year we had before us proposed 
legislation put forward by the Maritime Commission after 
consideration. The legislation was thoroughly prepared by 
the Commission, in the light of the experience of our Gov- 
ernment in trying to build up a merchant marine from the 
days of the old Shipping Board and prior thereto. The legis- 
lation was founded upon our experience in the World War. 
When we entered that war we found we did not have an 
adequate merchant marine, and we expended $3,800,000,000 
during that war trying to get an adequate merchant marine; 
but we could not do it as quickly as we wished. Many of the 
ships were failures, and are now old hulks, lying on the shoals 
in various rivers and sounds. 

So the proposed legislation comes here, Mr. President, from 
the very highest authority of which we can conceive. I 
know of no better men than the men who constitute the 
Maritime Commission. Two of them are former naval 
officers and the other is a very able businessman. Yet, 
when we come to pass the legislation we run into all sorts of 
criticisms. ` 

I would not charge my honored friend the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] with anything like obstruction. I 
would not say that he was not in favor of a merchant marine. 
I believe he is in favor of a merchant marine. I would not 
hear his worst enemy say that he was not in favor of a mer- 
chant marine. However, I say that if we are to have a 
merchant marine, we must have legislation such as the bill 
before us, and we must put aside the spirit of criticism. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. Does he think the bill before us will produce an 
adequate merchant marine? 

Mr. BAILEY. I really do not know. However, to answer 
the question, the assurance that we have done something 
looking in that direction will certainly give me some satis- 
faction. 

The Senator raises a question. 

The question is, Is it possible for the United States Gov- 
ernment to have a merchant marine? I do not know. How- 
ever, I say that if it is possible it is the duty of the Congress 
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of the United States to do whatever is necessary to bring 
about the conditions of the possibility and therefore to 
arrive at the consummation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I merely observe, in connection with 
my original inquiry to the Senator, that I do not think we 
have even approximated an approach to the creation of a 
realistic merchant marine in the proposed legislation, or 
anything which has preceded it, because, so long as the cost 
of producing ships is so infinitely larger in America—and 
the differential will be greater rather than less as the years 
go by—and so long as the costs of operation under the 
American flag are so infinitely greater than the costs under 
any other flag, which differential also will increase—it is 
impossible to produce the result the Senator is talking about 
without a stupendous program comparable in expenditure 
to that which goes into the Navy itself; and until we frankly 
face the situation realistically, in my judgment we are just 
“shadow boxing” with our problem. 

Mr. BAILEY. What the Senator says may be so. I do 
not profess to be sufficiently expert in these matters to be 
able to say whether or not the bill is a mere “shadow box- 
ing” affair. However, I am sufficiently versed to say that 
the bill was prepared under the supervision of and in re- 
sponse to the recommendations of men far more competent 
than myself, and perhaps more competent than any other 
Senator. 

If the Senator from Michigan is not satisfied with the bill 
and is still satisfied that it is possible to have an American 
merchant marine by virtue of some public policy authorized 
by the Congress, then I say to him that if he will present 
such a bill I shall be very glad to espouse it on the floor of 
the Senate, because I am certain of one thing, and that is 
that we must have a merchant marine in the United States. 
If we are to have either proper shipping in peace or a suff- 
cient defense in time of war, a merchant marine is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Let us imagine ourselves taking the view that it is im- 
possible to have a merchant marine, and therefore we will 
do nothing. Let us see where we would land. If that is 
the case, why build a navy? There is not a naval expert 
or an admiral on earth who will not say that this Nation's 
Navy would be practically useless without a merchant 
marine. 

It may be impossible for us to have a merchant marine. 
If it is impossible, then let us stop spending money on the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and stop spending money on 
battleships. Let us get out of the business. We can defend 
the country. We can build fortresses. We can map the 
shores. We can retreat behind our fortifications and take 
our chances. 

Nobody in the United States is willing to pursue that 
course. Such a theory is utterly contradicted by what we 
did last week. I did not vote for the bill, but why did the 
Senate vote for $1,200,000,000 or $1,300,000,000 for new 
battleships, cruisers, torpedo boats, and the like, if it was 
not understood that a navy is indispensable to the defense 
of the United States? Such was the whole theory of our 
action. It was on that basis that the President recommended 
the naval expansion. It was on that basis that Senators 
argued for it, and voted for it. 

I say that the Navy is worthless in time of war without a 
merchant marine; and no one will contradict that statement. 
How are we to carry our supplies? How are we to carry 
troops? How are we to maintain our communications? 

I should not like to take the view, Mr. President, that the 
merchant marine is impossible, but I wish to argue directly 
to the point of view taken by the Senator from Michigan. 

If it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to have a merchant 
marine in America, it is difficult or impossible by reason of 
the public policy authorized by the Congress. Let me re- 
peat. If it is difficult, or if it is impossible, as the Senator 


from Michigan intimates, for us under any circumstances to 
have a merchant marine, that impossibility or that difficulty, 
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as the case may be, is due to the public policy of our coun- 
try, as authorized by the Congress, of which we are Members. 
That being so, it is our duty, in response to our obligation of 
national defense, adequately to provide means to get around 
the impossibility, or, if it is not impossible, to overcome the 
difficulty. 

What is our trouble? I shall not complain. We raised 
the pay of seamen in America. Let it go. I am not against 
good wages. We have raised the cost of building ships in 
America. Let it go. Iam not complaining. If it costs twice 
as much to build a merchant marine in America as it does 
in England, or two and a half or three times as much to 
build one in the United States as it does in Japan, it is be- 
cause this country has pursued the policy of sustaining the 
highest possible standard of living. I am not complaining 
about it, but that is our policy. 

To be sure, we do not intend to maintain a high standard 
of living in America at the expense of the national defense. 
A merchant marine is indispensable to the national defense. 
That necessity is the origin of the subsidy idea. 

I am against subsidies. Everybody is against subsidies. 
They have a bad name in America. But everybody who can 
gets one. We all despise subsidies. We throw up our hands, 
and we are all too holy to be in favor of them; but I have 
not known of anybody in America who could lay his hands 
on one who did not get it. Let us tell the truth. We all 
know that the farmers are getting a subsidy of $500,000,000. 
What else can it be called? We may call it rental payments, 
benefit payments, crop-compensatory payments, or a farm- 
ers’ tariff, but it is a hand-out from the Federal Treasury, 
in consideration for work which a man does as a farmer. 
That is the benefit. That is the subsidy. 

Every little town and city in the United States and every 
big town and city is getting a subsidy from the Federal 
Treasury. The New York newspapers of yesterday show that 
the city of New York alone has already built up a raid on the 
Treasury of $298,000,000 on the mere prospect that we are to 
pass a P. W. A. bill—not a W. P. A. bill, but a P. W. A. bill. 
It is a subsidy of $298,000,000; that is what it is. We provide 
subsidies to erect public buildings and schoolhouses and all 
‘manner of construction of that sort in New York and for 
‘New York. Such matters are no obligation of the Federal 
Government in any real sense. The obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government is to take care of people who are helpless 
or who are unemployed, and even that is not primary, for 
the primary obligation is on the States. Yet New York comes 
down to the Congress and asks for great sums. I am not 
indicting New York; I will indict my city of Raleigh just as 
freely, for its citizens will take everything they can get from 
the Federal Treasury. They will want a public building. I 
understand there is a bill coming over from the other House 
which is going to provide one public building for every con- 
gressional district in the United States. Every community 
wants a schoolhouse; some communities want a courthouse; 
some want sewers; some want a community house—all of 
‘which take money out of the Federal Treasury. Very little 
of it is for national defense. To give away millions is all 
right; but when we come to consider a simple act of Con- 
gress that will allow the Maritime Commission to make loans 
in the interest of national defense, that is terrible. That is 
the situation. 

I base the pending proposal on the national defense. I 
have not the remotest interest in any shipping company. If 
I thought it were a mere matter of helping some shipping 
company, I would not vote for the bill under any circum- 
stances. I am thinking about a merchant marine that will 
be of value to the Navy of the United States in the event 
of war, and without which, in the event of war, the Navy 
would be without any real value. 

Mr. President, we come down just to that point. We can 
say that a merchant marine is impossible, and, therefore, 
We will do nothing. If we are going to carry that through, 
I say all right, let us quit all expenditures for the Navy; 
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let us repeal the appropriation of $546,000,000 we made in 
the month of March. The Navy without a merchant 
marine is helpless so far as war is concerned, and that is 
all the Navy is for. If a merchant marine is impossible, 
let us rescind the legislation of last week appropriating 
something like a billion dollars or perhaps a billion and a 
half dollars to enlarge the Navy. But if it is possible, by 
way of loans, by way of contributions, to offset the in- 
equalities imposed upon our shipping by our own public 
policy, then let us do it. The pending bill is very con- 
servative. It even provides that if any of the shipping 
companies receiving the benefit of the differential make as 
much as 10 percent in the 10-year period they shall refund 
5 percent of it; they shall pay that back to the Maritime 
Commission. There is not a chance for anybody to impose 
upon the Government under a provision of that kind. 

Now I come to the simple matter of the amendment which 
is being discussed. The amendment provides in rather 
simple terms: 

The Commission is authorized to subordinate its interest as 
mortgagee in any vessel subsidized under the provisions of this 
title in favor of any loan made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation under the Reconstruction Act, as amended, if the 
commission finds that the making of such loan by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would be in furtherance of the 
policies of this act or would, in its opinion, preserve or protect 
its mortgage interest in said subsidized vessel, 

I call the attention of the Senate to the limitation. It is 
not an unlimited power to loan money; it is authority “to 
subordinate its interest.as mortgagee” in favor of a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation only “if the 
Commission finds that the making of such loan by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would be in furtherance of the 
policies of this act, or would, in its opinion, preserve and pro- 
tect its mortgage interest.” I should say that was a matter 
of plain ordinary common sense. A lending agency of the 
Government ought always to be in position to subordinate its 
mortgage if the subordination of the mortgage will enable it 
to protect the mortgage. Such a practice prevails all over the 
country in almost every branch of activity by everyone who 
lends money, and always has prevailed. It was stated a few 
moments ago, I believe by the Senator from New York, that 
it was analogous to the issuing of receivers’ certificates in a 
receivership, which certificates take precedence over the 
mortgage security. Why are such certificates issued? They 
are issued in order to keep the concern going, with a view to 
getting it on its feet and paying off the mortgage. No court 
of equity would authorize the issuing of certificates except 
with a view to protecting the original mortgagee. That is the 
whole theory, and that is the theory underlying this bill. It 
goes a little further and provides that its mortgage interest 
may be subordinated by the Commission if such action would 
be “in furtherance of the policies of this act.” Well, what 
are “the policies of the act”? ‘The building up of the 
merchant marine and the saving of it. 

So what do we come down to? The objection here is to 
an amendment which will authorize the Maritime Commis- 
sion to subordinate a mortgage which it has on ships under 
its supervision for a loan from the R. F. C. so as to further 
the purposes of the act, which are to build up the merchant 
marine and to protect its own security. What is bad about 
that? What is so terrible about that? Mr. President, that 
sort of practice has been followed ever since men began to 
loan money. 

There is another argument for this amendment. What is 
it? All this money comes from the same source. The 
R. F. C. is Uncle Sam; the Maritime Commission is Uncle 
Sam; neither of them gets a dollar except from the Treas- 
ury. If we simply subordinate one Government activity for 
another, Uncle Sam cannot lose. The subordination of the 
mortgage of the Maritime Commission enables it to get 
money from the R. F. C., and, if there is any loss, the loss is 
paid from the same source. There is another equitable 
consideration. It is simply protecting the R. F. C. with 
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respect to loams which are in contemplation to be tempo- 
rary; that is all. 

The Senator from New York consented to the use of the 
words “working capital” instead of “capital.” That may 
make it a little clearer, but the proposition as it is, is a 
perfectly simple one in common sense. The Maritime Com- 
mission has loaned money on a ship; it has a mortgage but 
the concern is not going. The Maritime Commission is not 
in a position to put up any more money. It goes to the 
R. F. C. to get the money and subordinates its mortgage in 
order to get the money. The Maritime Commission is the 
beneficiary, and the national defense is also, of course. 
That can be the only excuse for lending the money. 

Mr. President, I make no claims of perfection for this pro- 
posed legislation; I do not say that it is even possible for us 
ever to build up a merchant marine; but granting that the 
proposed legislation is not the ultimate legislation, granting 
that we may be dealing with an impossibility, I am saying 
that we have recommendation for this proposed legislation 
from the highest authorities with whom we can deal, the 
Maritime Commission, from men who have studied the whole 
subject, two of whom certainly are experts in naval construc- 
tion. I am not prepared to criticize such proposed legislation. 
But, on the other hand, since I have no other alternative, I 
am unwilling to take the argument of impossibility; I am 
unwilling to refuse to make an effort to meet the demands of 
the situation. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the pending bill will pass. 
Heaven knows I have not the slightest interest in having it 
passed for the sake of building a ship for anybody on earth 
except the Government of the United States. 

Now let me proceed along that line. We can make the 
choice; we can break down the merchant marine; we can 
starve the merchant marine to death; but the moment we 
realize what we have done we will have to appropriate about 
$5,000,000,000 from the Treasury in order to build a merchant 
marine, and then we will have to operate it under Govern- 
ment ownership, which God forbid. That is the situation. 
Go back over the track and take the national defense bill of 
last week, carrying a billion five hundred million dollars and 
double it, supplement it with a merchant marine bill; either 
do that or pass the pending measure. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I wish to say con- 
cerning this matter. I feel very earnestly about it. I see a 
picture, I will say to the Senator from Michigan, which I 
think will interest him. The picture we have here at this 
moment is the picture of every business in America under 
unfavorable public policy. Let the Government so deal with 
shipping that the possibility of a private merchant marine 
is destroyed; let the Government so deal with the railroads, 
that the possibility of a private system of railroads is de- 
stroyed; let the Government so deal with utilities that the 
possibility of a private system of utilities is destroyed; let 
the Government so deal with business interests and com- 
merce in the same way, that the possibility of business de- 
velopment is destroyed. Then, when legislation is brought 
in here an effort is made to fix things so that they cannot 
build and cannot borrow, for no banker would dare put out 
his money and no man would dare buy their bonds; no man 
would invest in their stock. We bring them to their knees, 
and they come to the Congress on their knees and ask for 
leave to subordinate a mortgage, and we shout “subsidy” at 
them, and say “no.” They come here to get money from 
the Government, and the Government says, “I have fixed 
things so that you cannot get money anywhere else, and I 
will not let you get it here.” Very well, that is the road to 
collectivism. I am not afraid of the “reds.” I could put 
my arms around a man who would stand up and tell me 
he was a “red.” Iam afraid of the people who are under- 
mining our whole civilization and calling themselves Demo- 
crats, calling themselves Americans. 

Here is the picture: Here is the first wreck, the merchant 
marine. ‘Yonder are the railroads, coming down in the 
wake. That is the second wreck. I see the utilities coming 
the same way. Here are three, and they are three great 
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ones. Then let businesses follow in their train. They can- 
not get any money from the banks, and then the banks are 
blamed. 

If I were a banker, I would not lend money to an insti- 
tution in which anybody could sit down and take possession, 
and not work and not let me work. I would not do it. 
Bankers are supposed to take care of the funds of their 
depositors. If I were a banker, I would not lend money to a 
business which is under political attack day in and day out, 
and public policy is all against it instead of for it. 

There is the situation. There can be but one culmina- 
tion. When they go down what will be the fate of a Gov- 
ernment which already owes $37,100,000,000, and which in 
1939 will owe $4,000,000,000 more, $43,000,000,000? We are 
spending $800,000 an hour. That is what we are doing. We 
are spending it. No money can be paid out of the Treasury 
except by the act of the Congress. Do not put the fault 
down yonder. The fault is right here. We will all go down 
together. 

On the other hand, here is a good chance. Here is this 
bill. It does not favor anybody. It does not let anybody 
make any money. It does provide funds whereby men who 
build ships to be used by our country in time of war, carry 
our commerce in time of peace, and keep the freights at 
home, may borrow money under a public policy which has 
made it utterly impossible for them to borrow it privately. 
It is our obligation. It does provide for further loans from: 
the R. F. C. by way of preference over the mortgage to the 
Maritime Commission in order to carry on the business until 
it can be profitable. 

It attempts further to bring about some sort of order in 
the present miserable labor situation. 

We undertake to confer upon the Commission the powers 
of a board of mediation as between the operators of the 
ship and the seamen. Some objection is made to that. Very 
well; make all the objections you please; but we must have 
order in shipping in America in order to have ships. We 
may as well speak plainly. I am not afraid to travel on 
American ships, but I know persons who are. I heard the 
testimony given before the committee, and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] heard it, too. We must have 
some way of bringing about peace there. I want the ship 
people to have power to employ the men who apply, and not 
make it necessary for all of them to go through some sort 
of organization to get a job. I call that coercion, Mr. Pres- 
ident. If I am compelled to join a union in order to make a 
living, that is coercion. Put that under your public policy. 
The bill provides that those men may come in and be em- 
ployed; and when they are employed, if there is any diffi- 
culty, there may be mediation, and mediation by these 
experts, men who have conducted the Navy, men who have 
run ships. 

I hope this measure will bring about some order in the 
merchant marine. I say that if some order is not brought 
about there, it is useless to lend the ship operators any 
money. They cannot keep on as they are going. We cannot 
have talk of sabotage; we cannot have Socialists riding 
across the sea on an American ship and writing back what 
a delightful thing it was to ride on a ship that was run by 
the crew instead of by the captain. I myself heard the 
letter read before the committee. Ships have to be run by 
captains, 

So, Mr. President, I beg for the serious consideration of 
the proposed legislation. I do it, not in the name of any 
shipping company, but in the name of the national defense 
of the United States. I commend the proposed legislation, 
not because of anything I know about it, but because of 
everything I know about Admiral Land and Admiral Wiley. 
No man ever came in contact with those men without realiz- 
ing first that they are patriotic, second that they are honest, 
and third that they are efficient. 

So I ask that the bill be passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
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had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2904) for the relief of officers 
and soldiers of the volunteer service of the United States 
mustered into service for the War with Spain and who were 
held in service in the Philippine Islands after the ratification 
of the treaty of peace April 11, 1899. 

The message also announced that the House had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (S. 3691) to provide for the 
appointment of additional judges for certain United States 
district. courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts 
of the United States for the District of Columbia, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Sumners of Texas, Mr. CELLER, and Mr; GUYER 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10238) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and for the Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cannon of Missouri, 
Mr. TARVER, Mr. UMSTEAD, Mr. LAMBERTSON, and Mr. DIRKSEN 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

INSURANCE FOR TAXICABS IN THE DISTRICT—APPOINTMENT OF 
CONFEREES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagreement to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
7084) to provide that all cabs for hire in the District. of 
Columbia be compelled to carry insurance for the protection 
of passengers, and for other purposes, further insisting upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the said 
bill, and requesting a further conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I move that the Senate further insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the request of the House for 
a further conference, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Typrncs, Mr. Hrrcucocx, and Mr. BRIDGES con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3078) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act 1936 and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that the pending 
section be perfected by inserting, in line 15, page 24, after 
the word “loan”, the words “for working capital.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment reported by the committee is agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by 
the committee, as amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before action is taken 
on the amendment as amended, I suggest that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLarkK] is not on the floor. This is his 
amendment. I have sent for him. If he is not here in just 
a moment, I shall ask for a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND. We will hold the matter in abeyance 
until he comes, 

While we are waiting for the Senator from Missouri, let 
me ask the Senator from Tennessee a question. The Sena- 
tor from Tennesee is interested in the provision of the bill 
on page 17. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I have an amendment to that 
pop but I think the other matter should be disposed 

first. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Missouri will return 
in a moment. If not, we will call for a quorum. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, while we are waiting for 
the Senator from Missouri, I will state the nature of the 
amendment which I propose. 

On page 17, line 21, after the word “hereby”, I move to 
strike out all the rest of that page and the first five lines of 
Page 18, and to insert in lieu thereof the word “repealed.” 

I send the amendment to the desk so that the clerk may 
have it when it is in order. It is not yet in order. How- 
ever, I ask that the clerk may read it for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to be of- 
fered by the Senator from Tennessee will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, line 21, after the 
word “hereby”, it is proposed to strike out the remainder of 
line 21 and all of lines 22 to 25, inclusive, on page 17, and 
lines 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 18, and in lieu thereof to 
insert the word “repealed”. 

Mr. COPELAND. Where is the word “repealed” inserted? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is inserted immediately after the 
word “hereby” in line 21 of page 17. In other words, the 
effect of this amendment, if agreed to, would be to repeal 
section 604 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

That section provides as follows: 

If in the case of any particular foreign-trade route the Commis- 
sion finds, after consultation with the Secretary of State— 

Not after the approval of the Secretary of State; not after 
anything else except consultation with the Secretary of State 
who may be utterly opposed to it, but that would not make 
any difference; if the Commission finds, after it consults 
with him 
that the subsidy provided for in this title is in any respect inade- 
quate to offset the effect of governmental aid paid to foreign 
competitors, it may grant such additional subsidy as it determines 
to be necessary for that purpose: Provided, That no such addi- 
tional subsidy shall be granted except upon an affirmative vote 
of four of the members of the Commission. 

Mr. President, the only change made by this amendment 
is that under the present law the additional subsidy may be 
granted by the vote of all five members of the Commission, 
while this provision will reduce it to the vote of four mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

Mr. CLank entered the Chamber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Missouri has ap- 
peared now; and I will suspend my remarks until the amend- 
ment of the Senator can be voted on. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was opposing the com- 
mittee amendment on page 24. Before the vote is taken on 
it, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Andrews Davis King Overton 
Ashurst Dieterich La Follette Pittman 
Austin Donahey Lee Po; 

Bailey D Lodge Radcliffe 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Schwartz 
Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich, Gillette McGill Thomas, Okla 
Brown, N. H. Glass McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hale McNary Townsend 
Burke Harrison Maloney 

Byrd Hatch Miller Tydings 
Byrnes Hayden Milton Vandenberg 
Capper Herring Minton Van Nuys 
Caraway Hill M Walsh 
Chavez Hitchcock Neely White 

Clark Holt Norris 

Connally Johnson, Calif. Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate by repeating the argument I made yesterday and 
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repeated again today; but in view of the speech of the very 
eminent Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], I merely 
desire to call attention to the one essential fact in connection 
with the committee amendment now pending—that it would 
in effect result in suspending any limitation on what might 
þe called loans and grants for the operation of steamship 
companies. In other words, having granted a very liberal 
subsidy, having added to that a subsidy designed to com- 
pletely take care of the operating differentials and the opera- 
tion costs of steamship companies, with a provision, however, 
in existing law that that shall be accompanied by a first lien 
to the Government on the property of the steamship com- 
pany, it is now proposed to have the Maritime Commission 
take a secondary lien, and give a first lien to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for absolutely unlimited loans, 
which can only result in absolute abrogation of any limitation 
contained in existing law. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. I call the Senator’s attention to the limita- 
tion in the act, with which I take it he is familiar: 

If the Commission finds that the making of such loan by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation would be in furtherance of 
the policies of this act or would, in its opinion, preserve or protect 
its mortgage interest— 

And so forth. That is a limitation. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, I am entirely familiar with that. 
That is a limitation in the discretion of two commissioners. 
That is not a laying down by Congress of a limitation, not 
a limitation of such and such a percentage on the value or 
a differential or anything else, but it is a declaration to the 
Maritime Commission, “Whenever you want to grant addi- 
tional assistance, whenever you want to pay out more money 
of the taxpayers of the United States to a steamship com- 
pany, simply slip around to the R. F.C. The Government 
already has a first mortgage, which you may make a second 
mortgage, and then give another first mortgage to another 
governmental agency, and we will let you get by with it.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator perhaps was not present 
when the Senate accepted the words, “for working capital.” 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; I was present when that was done. As 
I said, that in some degree improves the amendment as it 
was brought in by the Senate committee. It certainly does 
not answer my criticism. 

Mr. President, I listened with very great interest to the 
speech of the Senator from North Carolina, always brilliant, 
always eloquent, always entertaining, as he was on this 
occasion, but today he was setting up a straw man and 
knocking him down. Today my distinguished friend from 
North Carolina did not touch the merits of the amendments 
proposed in the bill. He discussed the necessity for a mer- 
chant marine. Who has disputed that on this floor or else- 
where? He discussed the necessity for national defense. 
Who has disputed that on this floor or elsewhere, with re- 
spect to this or any other bill? 

Mr. President, the question is, What is necessary and what 
is desirable for the establishment of a merchant marine, and 
what is necessary and what is adequate in the way of na- 
tional defense? Much as I am in favor of national defense, 
I am very far from being necessarily committed to the recom- 
mendations of the various agencies of the Government and 
their requests for additional authorizations or additional ep- 
propriations as to what is necessary for the national de- 
tense. However, assuming a merchant marine is absolutely 
necessary to national defense, as I believe it to be, and assum- 
ing that an adequate merchant marine is extremely desir- 
able in an economic sense in connection with our foreign 
trade, and without disputing at the present moment as to 
what is adequate national defense in the way of a merchant 
marine and how much of a merchant marine is adequate and 
desirable for our foreign trade, this amendment brings us 
squarely back to the proposition which I advanced a while 
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ago, that assuming that a merchant marine is necessary 
from every standpoint, and that a merchant marine cannot 
be obtained without the United States paying 75 percent of 
the cost of construction and loaning the other 25 percent on 
very doubtful terms of recovery, and the United States 
incurring all the risks of operation by a differential opera- 
tions subsidy, and the United States going beyond that, as is 
proposed in this amendment, and making provision for put- 
ting up the working capital, why, all these things being true, 
should the United States give that much money to private 
operators instead of owning and operating the ships itself? 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina said that 
contained in this bill, and to be passed on in the considera- 
tion of the bill, is the question of whether or not we are to 
have a merchant marine. I deny that. I stated on yester- 
day, and I believe it to be absolutely true, that the existing 
law could not possibly have been passed without the provi- 
sion that if private capital either would not or could not 
enter the field to fulfill the necessity of the United States for 
a merchant marine; the funds of the United States should be 
taken for the Government operation of the ships. 

Mr. President, the present provision is simply designed to 
get away from putting into effect that second alternative in 
the legislation. I said a while ago what every member of 
the committee and everyone familiar with the subject knows, 
that this particular amendment is designed to meet a par- 
ticular emergency of one steamship company. The Maritime 
Commission considers that the lines operated by the Dollar 
Steamship Co. are on an essential route. The Dollar Steam- 
ship Co. happens to be hard up, so that, even with the very 
generous subsidy granted under existing law, the very gener- 
ous aid which the Maritime Commission has at all times 
been willing to extend, with the taking away of some of 
the insurance money by the Maritime Commission, through 
the Commission’s own Official act the steamship company 
finds itself hard-pressed for working capital. 

So this measure is brought in now, not with reference to 
a particular situation, of course, but as an extension of the 
general authority of the Maritime Commission for all time, 
and in all cases, to enable it to subordinate the first mort- 
gage, which has been a requisite of their subsidy-granting 
power, to a lien held by another Government agency. 

I said before, Mr. President, that that is simply beating 
the devil around the stump. It is simply an extension of 
unlimited subsidies and unlimited credit, and it seems to me 
the Senate should take that into very careful consideration 
before it adopts this amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the 
proposal of my friend will not prevail. This matter was 
urged upon us by the Maritime Commission. Members of 
the Commission came before the committee and made repre- 
sentations and gave all the reasons which have been recited 
by the Senator from North Carolina and others. 

I hope this motion will not prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment on page 24, beginning in- 
line 13, as amended. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

E The clerk will call the 
To 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Chavez Hayden McNary 
Andrews Clark Herring Maloney 
Ashurst Connally Miller 
Austin Copeland Hitchcock Milton 
Bailey Davis Holt Minton 
ead Dieterich Johnson, Calif, Murray 
Barkley Donahey Johnson, Colo Neely 
Bilbo Duffy King Norris 
Bone Ellender La Follette Nye 
Borah Frazier Lee O'Mahoney 
Brown, Mich. George Lodge Overton 
Brown, N. H. Gerry Logan Pi 
Bulow Gibson Lonergan Pope 
Burke Gillette Lundeen Radcliffe 
Byrd Glass McAdoo Russell 
Byrnes Hale McCarran Sch’ 
Capper Harrison McGill Schwellenbach 
Caraway Hatch McKellar Sheppard 
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pstead Vandenberg Walsh 
Thomas, Okla. Truman Van Nuys White 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment 
on page 24, beginning in line 13, as amended. 

Mr. CLARK. On that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate agreed to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 4, being section 4, beginning in 
line 4, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request? The Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. CLARK. Under the language of this section, as re- 
ported in the committee amendment, it is provided that the 
price paid for certain vessels authorized to be purchased 
under the section— 

Shall not exceed the construction cost of the vessel less depre- 
ciation based upon a 20-year life expectancy of the vessel, by more 
than 5 percent of such cost less depreciation. 


The only difficulty with that section in its present form 
is that it sets up construction cost as a basis for the purchase 
price, when as a matter of fact it is well known that many 
such vessels were purchased from the Government itself, or 
from other agencies, at far less than the cost of construction. 

I therefore offer, as a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment, an amendment to set up the fair value, rather than 
the cost of construction, as the basis of the purchase price. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri, in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment reported by the committee on page 4, 
beginning with line 4, will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, after line 3, it is proposed 
to strike out section 4 and, in lieu thereof, to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 4. Title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended 
by adding a new section at the end thereof to read as follows: 

“Sec, 218. The Commission is authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase or otherwise such vessels as it may deem necessary to estab- 
lish, maintain, improve, or effect replacements upon any service, 
route, or line in the foreign commerce of the United States de- 
termined to be essential under section 211 of this act, and to 
pay for the same out of its construction fund: Provided, That the 
price paid therefor shall be based upon a fair and reasonable 
valuation, but it shall not exceed by more than 5 percent the 
cost of such vessel to the owner (excluding any construction- 
differential subsidy and the cost of national defense features paid 
by the Commission) plus the actual cost previously expended 
thereon for reconditioning less depreciation based upon a 20-year 
life expectancy of the vessel. No such vessel shall be acquired by 
the Commission unless the Secretary of the Navy has certified 
to the Commission that such value is suitable for economical 
and speedy conversion into a naval or military auxiliary, or other- 
wise suitable for the use of the United States in time of war or 
national emergency. Every vessel acquired under authority of 
this section that is not documented under the laws of the United 
States at the time of its acquisition shall be so documented as 
soon as practicable.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think in many respects 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri is an 
improvement over the suggestion of the Maritime Commis- 
sion; and, so far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, before the amendment is voted 
upon, I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri a ques- 
tion. The Senator will recall that in the case of some of the 
inquiries conducted it was found that the United States Gov- 
ernment had sold vessels to a number of the shipping lines 
for as little as one-seventieth of their cost to the Govern- 
ment. That was true of some vessels sold to a steamship 
line on the Atlantic coast. 

I should like to have a little enlightenment on the 
amendment. The committee amendment says: 
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The Commission is authorized to acquire by purchase or other- 
wise such vessels as it may deem necessary to establish, main- 
tain, improve, or effect replacements upon any service, route, or 
line in the foreign commerce of the United States. 

And so forth. What vessels are referred to? Does the 
language mean vessels now in existence? The text does not 
indicate what sort of vessels may be purchased. Certainly 
there is nothing in the text of the bill, so far as I can see, to 
indicate what vessels may be purchased. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand the context of the bill, it 
would apply both to vessels now in existence and to vessels 
which may be acquired in the future. My amendment to 
the committee amendment is designed to set up a standard 
of fair value, rather than construction cost, to prevent a 
situation in which somebody might buy a ship for a small 
proportion of its construction cost, as in the instance which 
the Senator just cited, and then sell it to the Government 
for 5 percent above its construction cost. My amendment 
sets up a standard of fair value as a basis and a limitation 
upon the amount which may be paid, rather than the origi- 
nal construction cost, which might be many times in excess 
of the cost to the owner of the vessel at the time the United 
States desired to take it. 

Mr. BONE. What justification is there for paying the 
owner any more than he pays for the vessel? I have in 
mind an instance in which a private steamship company 
bought steamers from the Government for practically one- 
seventieth of their cost. If they are to be sold back to the 
Government at what would be considered a fair value for 
the vessels, we shall merely be putting an enormous profit in 
the hands of a private steamship operator without a scin- 
tilla of justification. I should not vote for any amendment 
to the bill which would enrich a man at the expense of the 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. CLARK. On the other hand—a very much more 
likely case—if a shipowner had bought a ship for more than 
he would have been able at that time to realize on it, by 
setting up the cost to the owner the Senator from Washing- 
ton would in many instances set a very much higher 
standard. 

Mr. BONE. The trouble with the whole merchant-marine 
problem is that every piece of legislation brought before us 
permits this kind of shenanigans. Somebody is permitted 
to get something for nothing, and to get rich out of the 
Government by manipulating the value of the steamers. In 
1936 we had a fight to insert a proviso that if the Govern- 
ment took the vessel back, it would pay only what the 
operator had invested in the vessel. At that time there 
was a provision in the bill which, if it had remained, would 
have enabled the operator to enrich himself. I cannot 
understand why such provisions find lodgment in these bills. 
There is no justification for them. 

If my recollection serves me correctly, in the case of the 
Baltimore Mail Line, vessels which had cost the Government 
$2,250,000 were sold to that line for $30,000 apiece, or 
approximately one-seventieth of their cost. If the Govern- 
ment takes back one of those steamers, in heaven's name, 
why should it pay the owner the full cost of the vessel? 
There is no justification for it, and there would be no 
defense for it if we were criticized. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we are attempting to 
build up an American merchant marine and, in order to 
do it, are subsidizing the operation of the ships. The fact 
that we are paying the differential places upon us the obli- 
gation to have the ships in a given service as modern and 
economical in operation as possible. 

The Dollar Line has been mentioned. It may well be that 
the Dollar Line is operating with an operating differential, 
ships which are so antiquated and so expensive to operate 
that it is costing Uncle Sam money every day to keep them 
going. The Government might find, however, that another 
less important service might be taken care of by the slow 
ships which are inefficient on the route which they presently 
operate. So it would be the part of good business to buy 
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those ships, if possible, and employ them in another service 
where they might be useful. Of course, the Government 
having a lien upon them, the money would not be out of the 
hands of the Government, and then the only question in- 
volved would be how much compensation should be paid. 

I think the Senator from Missouri has safeguarded it. 
Under no circumstances could the payment be more than 5 
percent of the actual cost of the ship plus the actual cost of 
reconditioning. It is sufficiently near in form to the pro- 
posal of the Maritime Commission for me to be perfectly 
willing to have the amendment adopted. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, my objection is that the Gov- 
ernment is paying the steamship owner who is selling the 
vessel to the Government much more than he put into it. 
What right has he to demand more than he put into it? Is 
there any reason or logic or excuse for giving a steamship 
company more than it put into a vessel in dollars and cents? 
This program is going to cost enough without deliberately 
enriching somebody. For instance, the shipping company 
may have put $30,000 into one of these vessels and we buy it 
back; why should we give that company two and a quarter 
million dollars for a vessel for which the steamship company 
only paid $30,000? That does not make sense. That is one 
of the reasons why these subsidy programs have been bitterly 
opposed, namely, because they have been brutally abused. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator really examined the 
language with care? 

Mr. BONE. I am interested in the language tendered by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COPELAND. It reads: 

Provided, That the price paid therefor shall be based upon a fair 
and reasonable valuation. 

Mr. BONE. “A fair and reasonable valuation” on a boat 
might be $2,000,000 when the owner paid only $30,000 for it. 
Why apply to the Government a yardstick that we refuse to 
apply to the private person? 

-Mr. COPELAND. I will 
language: 

Fair and reasonable valuation, but it shall not exceed more 
than 5 percent of the cost of such vessel. 

Mr. BONE. Why even a 5-percent differential? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the owner paid $30,000 the most 
he could get would be $1,500. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri on page 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
committee amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I now offer the amend- 
ment which was read at the clerk’s desk and ask that it 
be again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, line 21, after the 
word “hereby”, it is proposed to strike out— 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 604. If in the case of any particular foreign-trade route 
the Commission finds, after consultation with the Secretary of 
State, that the subsidy provided for in this title is in any re- 
spect uate to offset the effect of governmental aid paid to 
foreign competitors, it may grant such additional subsidy as it 
determines to be necessary for that purpose: Provided, That no 
such additional subsidy shall be 1 1 except ag an afirma- 
tive vote of four of the members of the Commission. 

ended, soi 88 
to read: 

Sec. 20. Section 604 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask Senators to take 
copies of the bill and look at the bottom of page 17. I call 
attention to the fact that the only difference between section 
604 of the existing law and section 604 as proposed to be 
amended by this bill is that on page 18 “four” is substituted 


read the remainder of the 


1936, is 
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for “five.” Under the existing law, all five of the commis- 
sioners have to give an affirmative vote in order to allow an 
additional subsidy. I think that the section ought to be 
repealed entirely. I desire to state why I think this section 
of the existing law should be repealed, as I am proposing to 
do by my amendment. 

Mr. President, we give three-fourths of the cost of a ship 
and then lend the money for the other fourth. Under the 
present law there is provided the most elaborate system of 
subsidies and the most elaborate system of subsidies are pro- 
vided by this bill, probably the greatest subsidies to any 
steamship lines in the world. I am not positive as to that, 
but that is my information. 

In addition to that, listen to this language: 

If in the case of any particular foreign-trade route the Com- 
mission finds, after consultation with the Secretary of State— 

The Secretary of State is not required to act; he is not 
required to take any affirmative or negative action. All that 
it requires is that he be consulted. 

Mr. CLARK. And the members of the Commission do not 
have even to agree with the Secretary of State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, it is not required that they agree 
with the Secretary of State. It is the most unusual provision 
probably in this very remarkable bill. Why should it be 
required that the Commission consult with the Secretary 
of State when no action is required by the Secretary of 
State as to whether the proposal is good or bad? The Sec- 
retary of State is not required to agree to it; he is not re- 
quired to recommend it; there is no requirement except that 
he shall be consulted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK, Under this section, which the Senator says 
is a very remarkable section, a representative of the Mari- 
time Commission may call upon the Secretary of State and 
say, “What do you think about granting a subsidy three 
times as great as the subsidy now being paid to a par- 
ticular line?“ The Secretary of State may say, “I do not 
see any justification for it; I am against it.” Then the 
Maritime Commission may say, “Very well; we have con- 
sulted with you, and now we will go back and put the sub- 
sidy into effect.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that is exactly what may be 
done under this provision. However, let me read a little 
ard 

* * + the Commission finds, after consultation with the 
W of State that the subsidy provided for in this title— 

And an elaborate system of generous subsidies is pro- 
vided for in this title. The Government builds the ships 
for the shipping lines, virtually gives the ships to them, and 
then provides an elaborate system of subsidies for operating 
these ships. 


If * * * the Commission finds after consultation with the 
Secretary of State that the subsidy provided for in this title is in 


any respect inadequate— 

To do what?— 
to offset the effect of governmental ald paid to foreign com- 
petitors— 

What an easy proposition— 
is in any respect inadequate to offset governmental aid paid to 
foreign SaDt it may grant such additional subsidy as it 
determines to be necessary for that purpose. 

It is not a case of Congress granting a subsidy; it is a case 
of giving to the Commission the power, originally by unani- 
mous vote, but under the amendment by a vote of 4, to 
grant any subsidy it pleases. It is a blank check upon the 
Treasury of the United States for any amount which the 
Commission unanimously thinks should be granted a particu- 
lar company on any route or all routes. 

I say that is the most indefensible proposal I have ever 
known of during my service in Congress. So far as I can 
recall I do not think I have ever heard of any more inde- 
fensible proposal being put on the statute books of the 
Nation. 
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There is this proviso: 
Provided, That no such additional subsidy shall be granted— 


Not the original subsidy, mind you, Mr. President, but “no 
additional subsidy.” It has nothing to do with the elaborate 
subsidies that are already provided, but it is an additional 
subsidy— 
shall be granted except upon an affirmative vote of four members 
of the Commission. 

I understand that such proposals have come up two or 
three times and the Commission has denied subsidies, but 
evidently it was thought that if the law were modified the 
votes of four commissioners could be obtained; and if four 
votes could be obtained in the Commission, additional subsidy 
could be paid to any line in this country—the Dollar Line, 
which was referred to a few moments ago, or any other line, 
good or bad, bankrupt or solvent, it makes no difference, 

The power is too broad; it should not be granted. Under 
the circumstances I do not think this provision of the bill 
should be adopted; but I think it should be repealed entirely. 
If we are going to vote subsidies, for heaven’s sake, let the 
Congress itself pass upon the question and not give the power 
to the Commission. I doubt very much whether we have a 
constitutional right to give the Commission the power to 
grant a subsidy of this kind, an unlimited subsidy, simply 
after consulting the Secretary of State. The Commission is 
not required to have any findings from the Secretary of 
State; it is not required to have any findings from anybody, 
not even from the Commission itself. Under this provision, 
if adopted, if four members of the Commission vote in favor 
of a proposal for an additional subsidy, then the subsidy must 
be paid. 

Under those circumstances I have offered the amendment 
to repeal that provision of the law. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. It would be useless to discuss it any further. 
I think everyone in this presence understands the question. 
I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, since the Senator from 
Tennessee has gone so far as to propose the repeal of this 
section as found in the act of 1936, I think I should say a 
word regarding the history of the section, and why it was 
put in the act in the first place. 

On the 4th of March 1935 President Roosevelt sent to the 
Congress a message in relation to the American merchant 
marine. He urged upon the Congress that the time had come 
to give consideration to this great problem relating to our 
public policy. In the message the President said what I am 
about to read, First, however, let me say that he was con- 
scious of the fact which is hinted at in the amendment at 
the top of page 18, that certain action might be necessary— 

To offset the effect of governmental aid paid to foreign competi- 
tors. 

The point in the mind of the President being this: 

Certain nations—I shall not be offensive by naming them— 
in addition to making very liberal contributions toward the 
building of ships, in one instance $50,000,000 out of the gov- 
ernment treasury, are paying secret subsidies to further 
their foreign trade. They are going into the uttermost parts 
of the earth to pick up commerce. So in the message of the 
President of March 4, 1935, he said: 


Approached in this way a subsidy amounts to a comparatively 
simple thing. It must be based upon providing for American 
shipping Government aid to make up the differential between 
American and foreign shipping costs. It should cover, first, the 
difference in the cost of building ships; second, the difference in 
the cost of operating ships; and finally, it should take into con- 
sideration the liberal subsidies that many foreign governments 
provide for their shipping. Only by meeting this threefold dif- 
ferential can we expect to maintain a reasonable place in ocean 
commerce for ships flying the American flag, and at the same time 
Maintain American standards. 


That is the language of the President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that is so; but that is all taken 
care of in the very generous and liberal subsidies which are 
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now in force. Not by the wildest flight of the imagination 
does the President recommend what is in this bill, namely, 
that the Maritime Commission shall be given the right to pay 
any additional subsidies that it may think proper to pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can only reply by quoting 
the exact language of the President. Speaking of the sub- 
sidy, he says: 

It should cover, first, the difference in the cost of building ships. 


That we provide for in our construction subsidy. 
Second, the difference in the cost of operating ships. 


That we provide for in our operating subsidy, the operating 
differential. 

Further quoting the President: 

And finally it should take into consideration the liberal sub- 
sidies that many foreign governments provide for their shipping. 
Only by meeting this threefold differential can we expect to main- 
tain a reasonable place in ocean commerce for ships flying the 
American flag and at the same time maintain American standards. 

Mr. President, that is the historical fact and the origin of 
the provision. What has been the practice? This has been 
the law for almost 2 years. The act was approved June 29, 
1936—2 years next month. In these 2 years not a single 
penny has been used by the Maritime Commission to carry 
out this provision of the law. 

It may be asked, then, since the provision has not been 
used, why should it be here? Frankly, it is intended as a 
club over foreign competitors when they know, as they do 
know, that if a service is to be maintained to South America 
or Africa or some other part of the world, even though 
that service may not be immediately profitable to the United 
States, it may be desirable to attempt to build up that 
commerce, having the future in mind. That is what the 
provision is for. I doubt if it will be used, although our 
President—and I approve thoroughly his thought in this 
respect—is very much interested in the promotion of South 
American trade. My friend from California [Mr. MCADOO], 
a warm friend of the President, is not enthusiastic about 
building up the foreign trade of South America at the ex- 
pense of taking out of the intercoastal trade the three ships 
mentioned in his joint resolution, the Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, and Virginia; but the President is interested in pro- 
moting that trade; and, without discussing the merits of 
the withdrawal of the ships I have named, who can ques- 
tion that it is the part of wisdom for the United States of 
America, having a surplus of American products and a sur- 
plus of manufactured products, to create services in South 
America, even though we should have to spend some money 
out of the Treasury of the United States to make possible 
the operation of these lines until they become self-sup- 
porting? That self-support cannot be made possible through 
the subsidy which simply marks the difference between the 
cost of operation under the American flag and the cost of 
operation under a foreign flag. There would be losses be- 
cause of the operation, without any freight to carry to and 
fro. So this is a very effective club to use, or to have in 
reserve in case of necessity. 

I will say to my distinguished colleague from Tennessee 
that I have no interest in the amendment which is here 
written. I should be perfectly satisfied to have the language 
go back to that of the act as it is today. I will tell the 
Senator why it was deemed wise to change it. 

It was thought that in view of the fact that the purpose 
of this provision is to build up foreign trade—because the 
bill relates to foreign trade—it would be a good thing to 
have the Secretary of State taken into the counsels of the 
Maritime Commission.. We have a great Secretary of State. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, that is the only change in the 
wording of the section; is it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Almost the only one. 
refer to one other. é 

We have a great Secretary of State, coming from the 
State of our colleague who offered the pending amendment. 
We thought it would be a wonderful thing if, in our efforts 
to build up foreign trade, particularly the South American 


I am about to 
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trade, the Secretary of State should be taken into the 
counsels of the Maritime Commission; so we took off one 
vote from the Maritime Commission, and gave a vote—a 
very big vote, a veto power, indeed—to the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator explain where that veto 
power is to be found in the provision? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly there is no provision for it 
in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The language is: 

If in the case of any particular foreign-trade route the Com- 
mission finds, after consultation with the Secretary of State, that 
the subsidy provided for in this title is in any respect inadequate— 

And so forth. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator understand that that 
language gives the Secretary of State a veto power? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should think so. 

Mr. CLARK. A mere provision that the Commission shall 
consult him? Suppose there should be a disagreement be- 
tween the Maritime Commission and the Secretary of State? 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; let us waive that. 

Mr. CLARK. I am not willing to waive it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, I will answer the question of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone]. There is one other 
change. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, that seemed to be the material 
change. I was interested only to that extent. I did not 
make a point of it at all. That seemed to be the change— 
that the Commission were called upon to consult with the 
Secretary of State before additional subsidies could be paid. 

Mr. COPELAND. The way the law is now, the ship opera- 
tors have to get those five votes every time they build if they 
are to have a subsidy. 

I have told the Senate the origin of the section and the 
purpose of the section. I shall be satisfied with the decision 
of the Senate as to what shall be done with the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. McKe.iar]. [Putting the question.] By the sound 
the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Caraway Hayden McNary 
Andrews Clark Hill Miller 
Austin Connally Hitchcock Minton 
Bailey Copeland Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Bankhead Duffy King O'Mahoney 
Barkley Ellender Lee Overton 
Bilbo Frazier Lodge Pittman 
Bone George Logan Radcliffe 
Gerry Lundeen Sheppard 
Brown, N. H. Gibson McAdoo Thomas, Okla. 
Bulow Gillette McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Burke Hale McGill 
Capper Hatch 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator -from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], which I transfer to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and vote “nay.” Iam not advised 
how either of these Senators would vote if present and voting. 

Mr. CLARK (when Mr. Norris’ name was called). The 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is unavoidably 
detained. If present and permitted to vote, he would vote 


The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. LOGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vaia [Mr. Davis], who is absent. I do not know how he would 
vote if present, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. TownsEnD], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hucues], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] are detained on 
account of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Brown], the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. BULKLEY], 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the junior Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Drerertcn], the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
DonanEY], the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott], the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan], the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MALONEY], the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MILTON], the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Pork], the Senator from North Caro- 
lino [Mr. Reynotps], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Scuwarrzl, the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS], the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirxH], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Van Nuys], the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], and the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD] has a general pair with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Guass]. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Adams Burke Hatch McGill 
Bankhead Capper Hill McKellar 
Bilbo Clark Hitchcock Miller 
Bone Connally Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Borah Duffy King Thomas, Okla. 
Brown, N. H. Frazier Lee 
Bulow Gillette Lundeen 

NAYS—22 
Austin George McAdoo Pittman 
Bailey Gerry McCarran Radcliffe 
Barkley Gibson McNary Sheppard 
Caraway Hale Minton Thomas, Uteh 
Copeland Hayden O'Mahoney 
Ellender Lodge Overton 

NOT VOTING—47 

Andrews Glass Maloney Shi 
Ashurst Green Milton Smathers 
Berry Guffey Murray Smith 
Bridges Norris Townsend 
Brown, Mich. Nye Tydings 
Bulkley Holt Pepper Vandenberg 
Byrd Hughes Pope Van Nuys 
Byrnes Johnson, Calif. Wagner 
Chavez La Follette Reynolds Waish 
Davis Russell Wheeler 
Dieterich Logan Schwartz White 
Donahey Lonergan Schwellenbach 


So Mr. McKettar’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I had intended to offer an 
amendment. It has to do with the matter of employing 
crews on vessels that come within the purview of this meas- 
ure. I have been requested to introduce the amendment 
in order that the Senate may have an opportunity to pass 
on it. I send it to the desk and ask that the clerk state it. 
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I understand the Senator from Kentucky has had the 
amendment brought to his attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, after line 2, it is pro- 
posed to add the following subdivision to section 301, as 
amended, in section 5: 

(b) Neither the Maritime Commission nor any operator re- 
ceiving an operating-differential subsidy shall call upon any gov- 
ernmental agency to furnish it qualified, licensed, or unlicensed 
seamen to perform any duties required of them on board mer- 
chant vessels as long as the certified collective bargaining agencies 
can furnish from among their membership duly qualified persons 
to perform any duties required of them as members of the crews 
of American merchant ships. Employees of any vessels owned by, 
or operated for the account of, or chartered by, the Commission 
shall be deemed employees within the meaning of section (2), 
subdivision (3), of the National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 
449), and the operator of such vessels shall be deemed an employer 
within the meaning of section (2), subdivision (2), of said act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had risen to offer the 
first part of that amendment. After conferring with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopELanp] and those interested 
in the amendment it had been agreed to strike out the latter 
part of the amendment, and the Senator from New York 
had agreed to accept the first part. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
over enthusiastic. The Senator offered to me this language 
along with the original proposal, but when I came to study 
it, it became very apparent to me that that was just as 
bad as the original. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only difference is that the latter 
proposal eliminated that part of the amendment which 
begins with the words “Employees of any vessels.” In other 
words, it eliminated that part which made the employees 
and the Maritime Commission or the operators of any of 
these Government-operated boats subject to the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understood that with that part of the 
amendment eliminated, the Senator from New York would 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator proposes would leave 
in it this language: 

Neither the Maritime Commission nor any operator nearing 
an operating-differential subsidy shall call upon any governmen 
agency to furnish it qualified licensed or unlicensed seamen. 

That would put every Government-operated ship at the 
mercy of a union, and all employees would be brought from 
the union. The navigation law of the United States sets 
up a plan for enlisting men. The shipping commissioner in 
each of the shipping ports has the right under the law to 
have a list of qualified seamen. If this amendment, either 
as offered by the Senator from Washington or the Senator 
from Kentucky, were to prevail, it would mean that the 
union would determine to the last man who should be em- 
ployed upon a Government ship. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My understanding of the language is 
that it would mean that so long as there was any eligible 
or qualified seaman or person on a list created as the result 
of any action brought about by collective bargaining under 
the National Labor Relations Act or any act applying to 
seamanship, the employees would have to be taken from that 
list before any Government agency would be permitted to 
furnish any list of seamen for employment on these vessels. 

I will say to the Senator that whether it resulted in the 
employment of no one but union men might depend upon 
circumstances. The National Labor Relations Act does not 
require that everyone who takes advantage of its provisions 
shall apply to a union. Any group of employees anywhere 
may meet and select representatives of their own choosing 
and sit down at a table with the employers in what is called 
collective bargaining. They are recognized just as much as 
the members of any union. It does not follow that because 
@ group of employees takes advantage of the National Labor 
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Relations Act to engage in collective bargaining that they 
are thereby automatically members of any union. I do not 
know the proportion of seamen or employees of steamships 
that are union or nonunion. I do not know the proportion 
that may be divided among the various unions that have to 
do with the sea. But certainly so long as there is available 
any employment list which has been prepared as a result of 
collective bargaining under any other Federal act, it seems 
to me that it is not unreasonable that that list should be 
exhausted before a Government list is furnished for em- 
ployees or crews on ships. That is all I had in view in sug- 
gesting even the first part of the amendment which had 
been offered by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry, be- 
cause I am somewhat uncertain in my own mind, and I am 
not wholly familiar with the method by which crews are now 
hired; that is, the seamen who are involved in this amend- 
ment which was brought to my attention. I understand the 
effect of this amendment would be to render it unnecessary 
to look to the shipping commissioners who now keep the list 
of able seamen. That was my understanding of the effect 
of this amendment. It would mean that the hiring halls 
would be thrown open to provide crews, much after the 
fashion that the hiring hall is now the source of supply of 
longshoremen. The hiring halls are in quite common use 
along the Pacific coast. I assume they are in use on the 
Atlantic and on the Gulf coasts. 

I think it would be perfectly proper to submit the amend- 
ment for disposition by the Senate, because, as the Senator 
from Kentucky points out, the National Labor Relations Act 
is a fundamental part of our legal structure. We are oper- 
ating under it, and it is not extravagant to suggest that the 
men who are employed on ships come within the same cate- 
gories that others do. It is not doing violence to logic cer- 
tainly to suggest that they be set aside in some technical and 
particular categories when other employees in various ac- 
tivities come within the scope of the act. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have a complete de- 
fense of the opposition of the committee to this amendment. 
Since we started the debate I have had a note from the 
American Federation of Labor expressing absolute disap- 
proval of this amendment. I think even though the hour 
is late I ought to make clear to the Senate and to the country 
why this amendment is unwise. 

This proposed amendment is similar to, if not identical with, 
H. R. 10335, a bill introduced in the House on April 20 by Mr. 
Smovicu. If adopted, it would materially alter the existing law 
with respect to collective bargaining in two important particulars. 
In order to understand the full import of the proposal, the two 
sentences which it comprises should be considered in inverse order. 

The second sentence would make the United States an “em- 
ployer” within the meaning of the National Labor Relations Act, 
Employees on vessels operated for the account of the Maritime 
Commission, an agency of the United States, are employees of the 
United States. The amendment provides that such employees 
shall be deemed employees within the meaning of the National 
Labor Relations Act and that the operator of such vessels shall 
be deemed an employer within the meaning of that act. Inas- 
much as the operators of vessels owned by the Maritime Commis- 
sion are agents of the Commission, this provision would carry 
the import of the National Labor Relations Act directly to the 
Maritime Commission. 


I should like to call the attention of the Senate to the 
discussion we had at the time the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act was under consideration. 


The United States is not now an employer within the meaning 
of the Wagner Act. Section (2) subdivision (2) defines the term 
“employer” as including “any person acting in the interest of 
an employer directly or indirectly but shall not include the United 
States or any State or political subdivision thereof .“ 
This exclusion is but the usual exemption of the sovereign from 
its own processes. It is similar to the immunity of the sovereign 
from suit. Like that immunity it should be relaxed, if at all, 
cautiously and after careful study. 

President Roosevelt has warned the unions that are active among 
Federal employees that they cannot expect to engage in collective 
bargaining with the Government in the full sense of the term, 
The reason as given by the President is that final authority rests 
with the Congress and the heads 2 departments and independent 
agencies are 8 authority to make the binding contracts 
necessary for the full expression of collective bargaining. 
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The first sentence of the proposed amendment would in effect 
impose a closed shop on (1) the United States in the operation 
of its vessels and (2) on the operators of subsidized vessels. The 
amendment provides that neither the Maritime Commission nor 
any operator of subsidized vessels shall call upon any governmental 
agency to furnish the mnel for the operation of the vessels 
as long as the certified collective bargaining agencies can furnish 
such personnel from among their membership. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The language to which the Senator has 
just referred is: 

As long as the certified collective bargaining agencies can fur- 
nish from among their membership duly qualified persons. 

Who is to determine whether they are “duly qualified”? 

Mr. COPELAND. Under the navigation laws, that ques- 
tion is determined by the shipping commissioner, as has 
always been the practice. 

Mr. BORAH, Would that be the case under this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Under this amendment, who would deter- 
mine whether the individuals were “duly qualified” persons? 

Mr. COPELAND. The hiring hall run by the union. Ifa 
demand were made for five cooks, five stewards, or an engi- 
neer, the hiring hall would send such persons. 

Mr. BORAH. That situation has existed on the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the situation which has existed 
on the Pacific coast, where Mr. Bridges has gained his great 
power. The people of the United States have bowed down 
to him and to his motley group. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Is not the Secretary of Labor protecting Mr. 
Bridges from deportation, notwithstanding the manifest evi- 
dence of his liability to be deported? For a number of years 
efforts have been made to have Mr. Bridges deported, but 
the Secretary of Labor, apparently, desires to protect him. 
He is imported to New York to help the strikes there, and 
to prevent ships from operating. He seems to be a man 
favored by some elements in power in the Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shall not undertake to 
answer the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am interested in the matter of inter- 
preting the following language: 

Neither the Maritime Commission nor any operator receiving an 
operating-differential subsidy shall call upon any governmental 
agency to furnish it qualified, licensed, or unlicensed seamen to 
perform any duties required of them on board merchant vessels 
as long as the certified collective bargaining agencies can furnish 
from among their membership duly qualified persons to perform 
any duties required of them as members of the crews of American 
merchant ships. 

After all, does not that language leave it up to the Mari- 
time Commission to determine whether the men certified are 
qualified? Does that language automatically mean that 
only the certifying agency which is recognized in the collec- 
tive bargaining set-up may determine the fitness and suit- 
ability of the persons certified? 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator suggests is exactly 
what happens. If a shipowner were to decline to take a 
member of the union sent from the union hiring hall when 
there was a demand for a qualified person for this or that 
position, there would be a sit-down strike on that ship within 
1 hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course this language has never been 
in the law up to this time, and, so far as I know, nobody 
has ever had occasion to interpret its meaning. I am not 
quibbling. I am trying to interpret the language as it is. 
Suppose some unqualified or inefficient person selected from 
a hiring hall should be sent to a ship, and the Maritime 
Commission should decide that the person was not qualified 
or suitable, and should send somebody in lieu of that per- 
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son: Would not the Commission in such case have the right 
to determine whether or not, in the first instance, the person 
was qualified or suitable? 

Mr. COPELAND. They would have the moral right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the legal right? 

Mr. COPELAND. We are not dealing with something 
which is unfamiliar to us. We know how the plan is work- 
ing. Take the case of men who have been in the service of 
different lines year after year, until they have become almost 
indispensable to the owners of the lines: What happens to 
them? They are left on the beach. They are put out of 
employment because they do not belong to “our union.” 
The owner is forced to acquiesce if he is to get along with 
any degree of peaceful operation. Then the hiring hall of 
the union sends down five men to take the place of five 
experienced men who have been with the line for years. If 
the Maritime Commission or the operator should say “We 
will not take these men,” there would be another tie-up 
of the ship. 

Mr. BORAH. While the ships might be tied up, the ques- 
tion with me is whether the Maritime Commission would have 
the legal right to determine the qualifications of the persons 
certified. Certainly we do not desire to give to any organi- 
zation the power to determine the qualifications of the men 
without regard to what the Maritime Commission or the Goy- 
ernment thinks about the matter. The question with me is 
whether or not the Maritime Commission would have the 
legal right to determine the qualifications. If they would not 
have, so far as I am concerned, I would not think of support- 
ing the measure. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator to do me the 
honor of listening to the further argument which is here set 
forth? Continuing: 


Under present law (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 545) it is the duty of 
the shipping commissioners in the various ports of the United 
States to afford facilities for engaging seamen. It is the accepted 
practice of merchant vessels of the United States to obtain vessel 
personnel through the service of the Department of Com- 
merce. This amendment would substitute by law those maritime 
labor unions which have been certified as the collective 
agencies in the place of the shipping service as the source of labor 
supply. The effect is to impose the closed shop by legislative fiat. 


Mr. BORAH. I do not think I agree with that statement; 
but the statement does not discuss the particular point in 
which I am interested. 


Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps the remainder of the statement 
will discuss the question. I read further: 


Such an application of the closed-shop principle is a clear depar- 
ture from established policy. The National Labor Relations Act 
recognizes the validity of the closed-shop principle when applied as 
a matter of contract between a private employer and a labor organi- 
zation (sec. 7, subdivision (3)). The law provides “that nothing in 
this act * shall preclude an employer from making an 
agreement with a labor organization * * * to require as a con- 
dition of employment membership therein if such labor organization 
is the representative of the employees * + in the appropriate 
collective bargaining unit covered by such agreement when made.” 
It would be a complete departure from the underlying philosophy 
of the National Labor Relations Act to remove the closed shop from 
the realm of voluntary contract and to make it a matter of 
compulsion. 

This result, nevertheless, is what the proposed amendment would 
do not only for the private employers who operate subsidized 
vessels but for the United States itself. Consequently, the amend- 
ment would not only subject the United States to the processes 
heretofore defined in the National Labor Relations Act but would 
require the Federal Government to engage in collective bargaining 
under conditions far more stringent than those which have been 
applied to, and required of, private employers. 

The closed-shop plan is not easy to operate. Old established 
unions with disciplined membership do not find the closed shop 
an unmixed blessing. Experience demonstrates that the best 
union man is not always the best worker, and that the best 
workmen do not always develop into the best union men. Any 
agency, union, employment office, or hiring hall which undertakes 
to maintain an employment placement service must provide 
trained, efficient workmen, Placement in jobs is a specialized 
field of endeavor. The proposed amendment would deny to the 
United States and to the operators of its merchant marine the 
use of established, tried facilities established for the benefit of 
seamen and make it mandatory for them to rely upon untrained 
and unknown methods in obtaining the personnel to man their 
ships. It is a matter of common observation that newly organized 


eager to rush into this matter without a proper under- 
standing of their responsibility to their employers. 

The reason is obyious. The closed shop is a made-to-order or- 
ganization device. The union, unable to enroll the full quota of 
employees of a industry, demands the closed shop as a 
means of excluding those who do not join with them and agree 
with them. They are willing, even eager, to make up for their 
own lack of strength at the expense of the efficiency of their 
industrial unit. 

If the Congress desires to relax the immunity of the United 
States from the labor policy it has declared, the changes should 
be made after due deliberation and with full consciousness of 
and preparation for the consequences. Opportunity should be 
given for hearing of organized labor and of the Government de- 
partments and agencies, in order that principles may be developed 
and understood. This proposal involves fundamental changes in 
policy at the behest of a small segment of employees. 

The merchant marine is not in a position at this time to bear 
the burden of experimentation. The labor unrest on board ship 
and on the waterfront is a matter of serious concern to the wel- 
fare of the merchant marine and to the national defense. If 
Congress is to take of the situation and consider spe- 
cific, remedial legislation, it would seem to be advisable to go 
into the whole situation, to get to the bottom of it, and not adopt 
a hit-or-miss modification of the shipping service, 


As I said a little while ago, I do not know what may be 
the attitude of the C. I. O. I have had no communication 
from them. This afterncon I have heard from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that they are in opposition to this 
proposal, as voiced in their opposition to the Sirovich bill, 
of which this amendment is a copy. I am sure it would be 
detrimental in every sense to the merchant marine of the 
United States. 

UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yesterday there was re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Appropriations 
House Joint Resolution 623, providing for an appropriation 
of $50,000 and not to exceed $155,000 of the sums heretofore 
received by the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission, to enable it to pay its bills and the salaries of 
its employees. It is a matter of great importance. The 
Commission is very anxious to have the bill considered by the 
Senate, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be consid- 
ered at this time. I call attention to a typographical error 
on page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 623) making available addi- 
tional funds for the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “appropriated”, to strike out “as a 
revolving fund for the further acquisition of such publica- 
tions and material as authorized by section 2 of such public 
resolution of August 19, 1937” and to insert “for the payment 
of the obligations of the said Commission now outstanding 
and for the sale of such publications and material as are now 
on hand, this fund”, so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, ete., That for an additional amount for the United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission to carry out the 
provisions of the public resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
enable the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 


sion to carry out and give effect to certain approved plans, and 
for other p approved June 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1392), as 
amended. by the public resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
authorize an additional appropriation to further the work of the 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission,” ap- 
proved August 19, 1937 (50 Stat. 694), there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $50,000, to remain available until June 30, 1939. Not to 
exceed $155,000 of the sums heretofore and hereafter received by 
the Commission from the sale of publications and other material 
are hereby appropriated for the payment of the obligations of the 
said Commission now outstanding and for the sale of such publica- 
tions and material as are now on hand, this fund to remain avall- 
able until June 30, 1939, and to be available for the payment of 
obligations heretofore incurred for such purposes and for personal 
estier in connection with the sale of such publications and other 
ma 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Truman in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nomination of Charles 
Lebo, to be postmaster at Winamac, Ind., in place of Charles 
Lebo, 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Richard C. Patterson, 
Jr., of New York, to be Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
vice Ernest. Gallaudet Draper, resigned. 

Mr. HARRISON from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the following nominations: 

Lowell Mellett, of the District of Columbia, to be Executive 
Director of the National Emergency Council; 

Dr. Lloyd D. Felton to be senior surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service, to take effect from date of 
oath; 

Assistant Dental Surgeon (R) George E. Waterman, to 
be assistant dental surgeon in the United States Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath; and 

Paul J. Dowd, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be assayer of the 
mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of 
Chester W. Ziegler, deceased. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported favorably the nominations of sundry officers for 
appointment in the Regular Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTER AT UVALDE, TEX. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, today the President sent 
to the Senate the nomination of John W. White to be post- 
master at Uvalde, Tex., in place of John W. White, whose 
commission expired April 30, 1938. 

Uvalde is the home of our distinguished and very greatly 
esteemed Vice President. I ask unanimous consent, from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to submit a 
favorable report on the nomination, and further ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered and confirmed at this 
time, and that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none. The nomination will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of John W. 
White to be postmaster at Uvalde, Tex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed, and the Vice President will be notified. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. The President—and the Vice President, 
too. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in their order the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Frank James 
Growney to be postmaster at Englewood, N. J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This nomination is adversely 
reported. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that it be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination? [Putting the 
question.] The noes have it, and the nomination is rejected. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry other nomi- 
nations of a 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
napine nominations of postmasters may be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
maining nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 
IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent that the Army 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Army 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 11, 1938, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 10 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Summerfield S. Alexander, of Kansas, to be United States 
attorney for the district of Kansas. (Mr. Alexander is now 
serving in this office under an appointment which expired 
April 30, 1938.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Lon Warner, of Kansas, to be United States marshal for 
the district of Kansas. (Mr. Warner is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired May 4, 1938.) 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


John E. Manning, of Newark, N. J., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the fifth district of New Jersey, in place 
of William H. Kelly, resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from date of appointment 

Dell Fred Dullum, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Richard Leland Bohannon, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Ralph Moody Patterson, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Charles Francis Haughey, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Hyman Richard Osheroff, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Wayne Sigvart Hagen, Medical Corps Reserve. 

James Peter Pappas, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Arnold Lorentz Ahnfeldt, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Frank Wilson Threadgill, Medical Corps Reserve. 

John Joseph Pelosi, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Jack Percy Scott, Medical Corps Reserve. 

John Brancato, Medical Corps Reserve, 

Ralph Townsend Artman, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Raymond Harold Bunshaw, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Frank Charles Eaton, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Melvin Frederic Eyerman, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Norman Everett Peatfield, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Hubert Thomas Elders, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Robert Walker Robinson, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Elwood Erwin Baird, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Frank Whitton Govern, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Alfred Pembroke Thom, 3d, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Robert Lindsay Zobel, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Joseph Thomas Caples, Medical Corps Reserve. 

John Thomas Cangelosi, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Julius Snyder, Medical Corps Reserve. 

Adanto Arcangelo Secondo D’Amore, Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 
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Martin Andrew Compton, Medical Corps Reserve. 
Robert Beardsworth Lewis, Medical Corps Reserve, 
Eugene Maurice Martin, Medical Corps Reserve. 
Clifford D. Dangerfield, Medical Corps Reserve. 
William Nelson Donovan, Medical Corps Reserve. 
Robert Lysle Findley, Medical Corps Reserve. 
Frank Gordon Stephens, Medical Corps Reserve. 
Forrest Edgar Hull, Medical Corps Reserve. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from date of appointment 
First Lt. Edward Goodwin Austin, Dental Corps Reserve. 
Capt. Thayne Foster McManis, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. William Preston Barnes, Jr., Dental Corps Re- 
serve. 
Capt. Donald Malcolm O’Hara, Dental Corps Reserve. 
First Lt. Clare Thomas Budge, Dental Corps Reserve. 
Capt. Willard LaGrand Nielsen, Dental Corps Reserve. 
Capt. Robert Bruce Shira, Dental Corps Reserve. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Everard Franklin Olsen, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from August 1, 1935. 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. Robert Parker Hollis, Field Artillery, with rank from 
August 1, 1935. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lt. Charles Kissam Allen, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from August 1, 1935. 
TO FIELD ARTILLERY 
First Lt. Clyde Lucken Jones, Infantry, with rank from 
June 13, 1936, effective June 16, 1938. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 
Lt. Col. Eli Elmer Bennett, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 30, 1938. 
Lt. Col. Stuart Chapin Godfrey, Corps of Engineers, from 
May 1, 1938. 
Lt. Col. Francis Clark Harrington, Corps of Engineers, 
from May 1, 1938. 
Lt. Col. Cleveland C. Gee, Corps of Engineers, from May 
1, 1938. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Maj. John James Bohn, Cavalry, from April 30, 1938. 
Maj. Charles Belding Oldfield, Air Corps (temporary lieu- 
tenant colonel, Air Corps), from May 1, 1938. 
Maj. Carl J. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, from May 1, 
1938. 
Maj. John Lawrence Dunn, Infantry, from May 1, 1938. 
Maj. James Gregory Monihan, Cavalry, from May 1, 1938. 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. Albert Crofut Donovan, Field Artillery, from April 
30, 1938. 
Capt. John Robert Tighe, Quartermaster Corps, from May 
1, 1938. 
Capt. John Carl Green, Signal Corps, from May 1, 1938. 
Capt. Carl Franklin Greene, Air Corps (temporary major, 
Air Corps), from May 1, 1938. 
Capt. Eugene Ferry Smith, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, from May 1, 1938. 
Capt. Philip Doddridge, Infantry, from May 1, 1938. 
Capt. Chilion Farrar Wheeler, Air Corps (temporary 
major, Air Corps), from May 1, 1938. 
Capt. Robert Francis Gill, Corps of Engineers, from May 
2, 1938. 
TO BE CAPTAIN WITH RANK FROM JUNE 5, 1938 
First Lt. William Henderson Minter, Corps of Engineers, 
TO BE CAPTAIN WITH RANK FROM JUNE 6, 1938 
First Lt. Elmer Perry Rose, Air Corps. 
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TO BE CAPTAINS WITH RANK FROM JUNE 7, 1938 


First Lt. John Adams Austin, Air Corps. 
First Lt, Ford J. Lauer, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Fay Oliver Dice, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Herbert Everett Rice, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Edward Harold Porter, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Joseph Hampton Atkinson, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Robert Leonard Schoenlein, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Frederick William Ott, Air Corps: 
First Lt. Wentworth Goss, Air Corps. 
First Lt. James Leslie Daniel, Jr., Air Corps. 
First Lt. Budd John Peaslee, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Vera H. Wiseman, Infantry. 
First Lt. John Franklin Egan, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Edgar Russell Todd, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Arthur LaSalle Smith, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Donald Dewey Arnold, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Clarence Thomas Mower, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Louie Percy Turner, Air Corps. 

TO BE CAPTAINS WITH RANK FROM JUNE 9, 1938 
First Lt. James Laffeter Green, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Thomas Alphonsus Lane, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Theodore Scott Riggs, Cavalry. 
First Lt. Frederick Jensen Dau, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. William Tell Hefley, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Roland Clough Brown, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Samuel Roberts Browning, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Lyle Edward Seeman, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Raphael Brill Ezekiel, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. William Dixon Smith, Corps of Engineers: 
First Lt. Thomas Fraley Van Natta, 3d, Cavalry. 
First Lt. Robert Scott Israel, Jr., Air Corps. 
First Lt. David Andrew Watt, Jr., Cavalry. 
First Lt. Donald Bertrand Smith, Air Corps. 


neers. 
First Lt. Francis Howard Falkner, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Alan Johnstone McCutchen, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. David William Heiman, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Robert John Fleming, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. David Peter Laubach, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Benjamin Smith Shute, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. William Everett Potter, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Edmund Koehler Daley, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. William Joseph Matteson, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lt. Webster Anderson, Infantry. 
First Lt. James Elbert Briggs, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Harry Cromartie Kirby, Infantry. 
First Lt. John Stewart Mills, Air Corps. 
First Lt. George Morris Cole, Field Artillery. f 
First Lt. Duncan Sloan Somerville, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. David William Traub, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Thomas Jennings Wells, Infantry. 
First Lt. George Warren Mundy, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Paul Harold Johnston, Air Corps. 
First Lt. William Ross Currie, Infantry. 
First Lt..Peter Duryea Calyer, Infantry. 
First Lt. Walter Godley Donald, Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Roscoe Charles Wilson, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Walter Edwin Todd, Air Corps. 
First Lt. William Henry Hennig, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Bryant LeMaire Boatner, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Nathan Bedford Forrest, Air Corps. 


First Lt. Edward Murphy Markham, Jr., Corps of Engi- 


neers. 
First Lt. Dwight Lewis Mulkey, Signal Corps. 
First Lt. Robert Frederick Tate, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Church Myall Matthews, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Richard Jerome Handy, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Samuel Robert Brentnall, Air Corps. 
First Lt. John Blanchard Grinstead, Infantry. 
First Lt. John Paul Breden, Cavalry. 
First Lt. Harvey Weston Wilkinson, Field Artillery. 

LXXXIN——413 


First Lt. Rudolph Ethelbert Smyser, Jr., Corps of Engi- 


First Lt. Clayton John Mansfield, Cavalry. 

First Lt. Walter Edgerton Johns, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Charles Franklin Born, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Daniel McCoy Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Frank Fort Everest, Jr., Air Corps. 

First Lt. Frank Quincy Goodell, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Garrison Barkley Coverdale, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Leslie Haynes Wyman, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. John Jordan Morrow, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Mercer Christie Walter, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Theodore John Dayharsh, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Frank Jerdone Coleman, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Thomas Joseph Brennan, Jr., Cavalry. 

First Lt. Robert Loyal Easton, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Elmer Briant Thayer, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. James Stewart Neary, Ordnance Department, 
First. Lt. John Benjamin Allen, Signal Corps. 

First Lt. Norris Brown Harbold, Air Corps. 

First Lt. John Cogswell Oakes, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Leslie George Ross, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. George Raymond Bienfang, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Roger Woodhull Goldsmith, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Russell Alger Wilson, Air Corps. 

First Lt. David Raymond Gibbs, Air Corps. 

First. Lt. Charles Grant Goodrich, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Elmo Stewart Mathews, Signal Corps, 

First Lt. Paul Amos Gavan, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Leroy Cullom Davis, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Alvord Van Patten Anderson, Jr., Air Corps. 
First Lt. John Honeycutt Hinrichs, Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Frederick Lewis Anderson, Jr., Air Corps, sub- 


ject to examination required by law. 


First Lt. Marion George Pohl, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. John Archibald Sawyer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. John Southworth Upham, Jr., Infantry. 

First Lt. Thayer Stevens Olds, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Samuel Leslie Myers, Cavalry. 

First Lt. Robert Albert Howard, Jr., Infantry. 

First Lt. Thomas Joseph Counihan, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Ephraim Hester McLemore, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. James Easton Holley, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Frederick G. Stritzinger, 4th, Field Artillery. 
First Lt. Robert Falligant Travis, Air Corps. 

First Lt. John Dabney Billingsley, Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Thomas Joseph Cody, Signal Corps. 

First Lt. Robert George Butler, Jr., Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Carl Herman Sturies, Signal Corps, 

First Lt. Joseph Anthony Michela, Cavalry. 

First Lt. John Bourke Daly, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. William Henry Tunner, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Robert Tryon Frederick, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Ralph Edward Koon, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Verdi Beethoven Barnes, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Howard Graham Bunker, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Edward Cassel Reber, Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Henry Leo Flood, Infantry. 

First Lt. Allison Richard Hartman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Stuart Glover McLennan, Air Corps. 

First Lt. John Alexander Samford, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Douglas Glen Ludlam, Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Legare Kilgore Tarrant, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Harry Warren Halterman, Infantry. 

First Lt. William Mattingly Breckinridge, Infantry. 
First Lt. Arthur Richard Thomas, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Madison Clinton Schepps, Infantry. 

First Lt. James Lowman Hathaway, Cavalry. 

First Lt. Douglas Crevier McNair, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Fred Obediah Tally, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Walter Emerson Finnegan, Cavalry. 

First Lt. Russell Blair, Infantry. 

First Lt. Charles Ralph Pinkerton, Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Edwin Augustus Cummings, Infantry. 

First Lt. Powhatan Moncure Morton, Cavalry. 

First Lt. Lionel Charles McGarr, Infantry. 

First Lt. James Melvin Lamont, Infantry. 
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First Lt. Montgomery Breck Raymond, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


First Lt. Noble James Wiley, Jr., Infantry. 

First Lt. Wilhelm Paul Johnson, Infantry. 

First Lt. Roger Maxwell Ramey, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Horace Lincoln Beall, Jr., Infantry. 

First Lt. Carl Ferdinand Fritzsche, Infantry. 

First Lt. John Peter Doidge, Infantry. 

First Lt. Forrest Gordon Allen, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Leigh Austin Fuller, Infantry. 

First Lt. John Thomas Murtha, Jr., Air Corps. 

First Lt. Ralph Joseph Butchers, Infantry. 

First Lt. John Severin Knudsen, Finance Department, 
First Lt. Samuel Egbert Anderson, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Everett Davenport Peddicord, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


First Lt. James Gallagher Bain, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. August William Schermacher, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


First Lt. Robert Franklin Tomlin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Louis Test Vickers, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lt. Joseph Arthur Bulger, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Kilbourne Johnston, Infantry. 

First Lt. Robert Bernard Beattie, Infantry. 

First Lt. Ralph Harold Sievers, Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lt. John Raymond Gilchrist, Finance Department. 
First Lt. Frank Rudolph Maerdian, Infantry. 
First Lt. George Francis Will, Infantry. 

First Lt. George Ferrow Smith, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Allen Wilson Reed, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Arthur William Meehan, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Frank Leonard Bock, Infantry. 

First Lt. Thomas Joseph Moran, Infantry. 

First Lt. James Elmer Totten, Infantry. 

First Lt. Truman Hempel Landon, Air Corps, 
First Lt. Charles Frank Howard, Infantry. 

First Lt. Hampden Eugene Montgomery, Infantry. 
First Lt. Elmer Wentworth Gude, Infantry. 

First Lt. Maurice Clinton Bisson, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Harry Edgar Wilson, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Charles Bowler King, Infantry. 

First Lt. Robert Williams Warren, Air Corps. 
First Lt. John Francis Wadman, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Delmar Taft Spivey, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Maury Spotswood Crallé, Infantry. 

First Lt. Ramon Antonio Nadal, Infantry. 

First Lt. Carroll Huston Prunty, Cavalry. 

First Lt. August Walter Kissner, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Edgar Elliott Enger, Infantry. 

First Lt. LaVerne George Saunders, Air Corps. 
First Lt. Tito George Moscatelli, Infantry. 

First Lt. Louis Russell Delmonico, Infantry. 

First Lt. George Henry Lawrence, Infantry. 

First Lt. George Clinton Willette, Infantry. 

First Lt. Francis Henry Boos, Infantry. 

First Lt. Gaulden McIntosh Watkins, Infantry. 
First Lt. Thomas Lilley Sherburne, Jr., Field Artillery. 
First Lt. John Francis Farra, Jr., Infantry. 

First Lt. Stanhope Brasfield Mason, Infantry. 
First Lt. Eugene Thomas Lewis, Infantry. 

First Lt. Allen Thayer, Infantry. 

First Lt. Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., Air Corps. 

First Lt. John Oliver Williams, Infantry. 

First Lt. Richard Wetherill, Jr., Infantry. 

First Lt. Donald Winston Titus, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Emmett Felix Yost, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Alfred Henry Parham, Infantry. 

First Lt. James William Lockett, Infantry. 

First Lt. Paul DeWitt Adams, Infantry. 

First Lt. Evan McLaren Houseman, Infantry. 
First Lt. Ralph Thomas Nelson, Infantry. 

First Lt. Robert Kinder Taylor, Air Corps. 

First Lt. James Morrow Ivy, Infantry. 

First Lt, William Grant Caldwell, Infantry. 
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First Lt. William Thomas Moore, Infantry. 

First Lt. Paul Jones Mitchell, Infantry. 

First Lt. Alfred Benjamin Denniston, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

First Lt. James Wilson Brown, Jr., Air Corps. 

First Lt. William Columbus Sams, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Robert Harper Kelly, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Joseph Franklin Trent, Field Artillery. 

First Lt. Edward Felix Shepherd, Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lt. Andrew Thomas McNamara, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

First Lt. Thomas Mason Tarpley, Jr., Infantry. 

First Lt. James Francis Olive, Jr., Air Corps. 

First Lt. Edgar Alexander Sirmyer, Jr., Air Corps. 

First Lt. Thomas Webster Steed, Air Corps. 

First Lt. Paul Elliott MacLaughlin, Infantry. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS WITH RANK FROM JUNE 12, 1938 
Second Lt. John Drake Bristor, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. Donald Abeel Phelan, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. Aaron Evan Harris, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. David Hamilton Gregg, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. Albert Joseph Shower, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. David Campbell Wallace, Field Artillery. 
Second Lt. Arthur Houston Frye, Jr., Corps of Engi- 

neers, 

Second Lt. Herbert Caran Gee, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. Jack Wallis Hickman, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Donald Allen Elliget, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lt. Clyde Calhoun Zeigler, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. Leighton Ira Davis, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Charles Bernard Rynearson, Corps of Engi- 

neers. 

Second Lt. Oliver Joseph Pickard, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. John Blackwell Davenport, Jr., Corps of 

Engineers. 
Second Lt. Otto Jacob Rohde, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. John Somers Buist Dick, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt, William Winston Lapsley, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. James DeVore Lang, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. George Rosse Smith, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Charles Jephthiah Jeffus, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. Henry Lewis Hille, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. John Lathrop Throckmorton, Infantry. 

Second Lt. George Ruhlen, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Cornelis DeWitt Willcox Lang, Field Artillery. 
Second Lt. John Richards Parker, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. Clarence Carl Haug, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lt. John Sutton Growdon, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. John Joseph Duffy, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Warren Sylvester Everett, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt. Carl Watkins Miller, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Salvatore Andrew Armogida, Corps of Engi- 

neers. 

Second Lt. William Paulding Grieves, Field Artillery. 
Second Lt. Stanley Tage Birger Johnson, Corps of Engi- 

neers. 
Second Lt. James Van Gorder Wilson, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Frank Alexander Osmanski, Field Artillery. 
Second Lt. Bernard Sanders Waterman, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Second Lt. Frederick Benjamin Hall, Jr., Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Second Lt. Langfitt Bowditch Wilby, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. John Dudley Cole, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lt, George Raymond Wilkins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Harry James Lewis, Signal Corps. 

Second Lt. Elmer John Koehler, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Charles Albert Symroski, Field Artillery. 
Second Lt. Henry Chaffee Thayer, Infantry. 

Second Lt. James Yeates Adams, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Harry Jacob Lemley, Jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lt. Duncan Sinclair, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. John Kimball Brown, Jr., Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Geoffrey Dixon Ellerson, Field Artillery. 
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Second Lt. Robert Morris Stillman, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Ray Allen Pillivant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. William Henry Brearley, Jr., Infantry. 

Second Lt. Ellery Willis Niles, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. George Blackburne, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt, Robert Rigby Glass, Infantry. 

Second Lt. George Stafford Eckhardt, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Richard Elmer Ellsworth, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Alvin Dolliver Robbins, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Sidney George Spring, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. Edward Stephen Bechtold, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Seth Lathrop Weld, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Harry John Harrison, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Ivan Clare Rumsey, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. Raymond William Sumi, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Daniel John Murphy, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Clarence Bidgood, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. Walter Albert Simpson, Signal Corps. 

Second Lt. Edward Gray, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Hugh McClellan Exton, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Durward Ellsworth Breakefield, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Sanford Welsh Horstman, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Kelso Gordon Clow, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Harry Herndon Critz, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Henry Porter van Ormer, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Clifford Wellington Hildebrandt, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Second Lt. Edward Kraus, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Kenneth Irwin Curtis, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Joseph Charles Moore, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Earl Leo Barr, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. John Alexis Gloriod, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Nathaniel Macon Martin, Corps of Engineers. 

Second Lt. Joseph Gordon Russell, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Salathiel Fred Cummings, Jr., Infantry. 

Second Lt. James Martin Worthington, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. James Michael Donohue, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Robert Clarence McDonald, Jr., Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Joseph Waters Keating, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Halford Robert Greenlee, Jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Second Lt. Kenneth Paul Bergquist, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. John Newton Wilson, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Richard Marvin Bauer, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Lawrence Robert St. John, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Gerald Frederick Brown, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Willard George Root, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Robert Van Roo, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Arthur Allison Fickel, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Charles Maclean Peeke, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Horace Wilson Hinkle, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Raymond Boyd Firehock, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Downs Eugene Ingram, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Milton Lawrence Rosen, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Edgar Allan Clarke, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. James Mobley Kimbrough, Jr., Signal Corps. 

Second Lt. John Ralph Wright, Jr., Infantry. 

Second Lt. Harrison Barnwell Harden, Jr., Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Edward Moseley Harris, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Carl Mosby Parks, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. James Luke Frink, Jr., Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Elmer John Gibson, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Julius Desmond Stanton, Infantry. 

Second Lt. James Howard Walsh, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Walter Joseph Bryde, Field Artillery. 

Second Lt. Thomas Washington Woodyard, Jr., Infantry. 

Second Lt. Stuart Gilbert Fries, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Harry Rich Hale, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Charles Frederick Leonard, Jr., Infantry. 

Second Lt. James Frank Skells, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Eugene Nall, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Willis Fred Chapman, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Seneca Wilbur Foote, Coast Artillery Corps, 

Second Lt. James Willoughby Totten, Field Artillery. 


Second Lt. William Henderson Baynes, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


Second Lt. Eugene Henry Walter, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Norman Arthur Loeb, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Albert Curtis Wells, Jr., Infantry. 

Second Lt. Russell Melroy Miner, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. John Nevin Howell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. John Mason Kemper, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Maynard Denzil Pedersen, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Hamilton Austin Twitchell, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Russell Eugeune Nicholls, Signal Corps. 
Second Lt. Thomas Wildes, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Alfred Ashman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Aaron Warner Tyer, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. James Dyce Alger, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Franklin Bell Reybold, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Ewing Chase Johnson, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Robert Monroe Hardy, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Francis Johnstone Murdoch, Jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Pennock Hoyt Wollaston, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. German Pierce Culver, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Carl Theodore Isham, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Francis Mark McGoldrick, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


Second Lt. Wilhelm Cunliffe Freudenthal, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. John Alfrey, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Joseph Rieber Russ, Infantry. 

Second Lt. John Henry Dilley, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Kermit Richard Schweidel, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 


Second Lt. Eugene Charles Orth, Jr., Infantry. 

Second Lt. Thomas Duncan Gillis, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Autrey Joseph Maroun, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Milton Clay Taylor, Infantry. 

Second Lt. George Frederick Marshall, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Robert Morris, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lt. Joseph Cobb Stancook, Infantry. 

Second Lt. John Brown Morgan, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. William Robert Murrin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Joseph Henry Wiechmann, Infantry. 

Second Lt. John Foster Rhoades, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Richard Carlton Boys, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. George Robert Oglesby, Chemical Warfare 


Service. 


Second Lt. John Calvin Stapleton, Infantry. 
Second Lt. William Vincent Martz, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Robert Edward Frith, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Norman Arvid Skinrood, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lt. Noel Maurice Cox, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Joseph Crook Anderson, Infantry. 
Second Lt. John Hart Caughey, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Lawrence Edward Schlanser, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Edwin Major Smith, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Henry Thomas Cherry, Jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lt. LeRoy William Austin, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Charles Jordan Daly, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Samuel Cummings Mitchell, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Edgar Joseph Treacy, Jr., Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Paul Montgomery Jones, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Reuben Henry Tucker, 3d, Infantry. 
Second Lt. William Genier Proctor, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Lamont Saxton, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Caesar Frank Fiore, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Elmer Hardic Walker, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Clair Beverly Mitchell, Infantry. 

Second Lt. John Williamson, Infantry. 

Second Lt. John Pearson Sherden, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. Jack Jones Richardson, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Charles Phelps Walker, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Louis Duzzette Farnsworth, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. Charles Joseph Hoy, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Vernon Price Mock, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. John Allen Beall, Jr., Infantry. 
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Second Lt, Lamar Fenn Woodward, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Orin Houston Moore, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Charles Wythe Gleaves Rich, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Donald William Bernier, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Harvey Bower, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Allen Harvey Foreman, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Wilson Dudley Coleman, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Floyd Garfield Pratt, Infantry. 


Second Lt. Thomas Cebern Musgrave, Jr., Air Corps. 


Second Lt. Glenn Cole, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Edward William Sawyer, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. William Lee Herold, Infantry. 
Second Lt. William Bradford Means, Infantry. 
Second Lt. John Eidell Slaughter, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Robert Gibson Sherrard, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. John Alfred Metcalfe, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Andrew Jackson Boyle, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Stephen Disbrow Cocheu, Infantry. 
Second Lt. John Neiger, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Thomas Joseph Gent, Jr., Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Albert Ambrose Matyas, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Benjamin Walker Hawes, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Benjamin White Heckemeyer, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Nassieb George Bassitt, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Ducat McEntee, Infantry. 

Second Lt. William Robert Patterson, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Oscar Rawles Bowyer, Infantry. 
Second Lt. John James Davis, Cavalry. 

Second Lt. Norman Basil Edwards, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Pelham Davis Glassford, Jr., Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Robert Eugene Tucker, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Herbert Frank Batcheller, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Robert Hollis Strauss, Field Artillery. 
Second Lt. Maurice Monroe Simons, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Richard Cathcart Hopkins, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Alfred Kirk duMoulin, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Walter Edward Bare, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. Ralph Shaffer Harper, Cavalry. 
Second Lt. Paul James Bryer, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Raymond Clarence Adkisson, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Emerson Oliver Liessman, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Burnis Mayo Kelly, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Lester Lewes Wheeler, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Carmon Ambrose Rogers, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Russell Batch Smith, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Marcus Samuel Griffin, Infantry. 
Second Lt. James George Balluff, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Richard Hayden Agnew, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Francis Regis Herald, Infantry. 
Second Lt. John Leroy Thomas, Infantry. 
Second Lt. George Brendan O’Connor, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Russell Lynn Hawkins, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Eric Per Ramee, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Edwin Hood Ferris, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Jack Roberts, Air Corps. 

Second Lt. Robert Middleton Booth, Infantry. 
Second Lt. George Madison Jones, Infantry. 
Second Lt. David Albaugh DeArmond, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Rives Owens Booth, Infantry. 

Second Lt. Wilson Larzelere Burley, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. James Louis McGehee, Infantry. 


Second Lt. Walter Albert Riemenschneider, Infantry. 


Second Lt. William Pierce O'Neal, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. George Place Hill, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. Melville Brown Coburn, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Alvin Louis Mente, Jr., Infantry. 
Second Lt. Harry Franklin Sellers, Infantry. 
Second Lt. David Bonesteel Stone, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Roland Joseph Rutte, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Glenn Curtis Thompson, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Samuel Barcus Knowles, Jr., Air Corps. 
Second Lt. James Baird Buck, Infantry. 
Second Lt. Ralph Osborn Lashley, Infantry. 
Second Lt, Thomas Robert Clarkin, Infantry. 
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Second Lt. John Pope Blackshear, Infantry. 
Second Lt. John Trueheart Mosby, Infantry. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS WITH RANK FROM JUNE 30, 1938 


Second Lt. Ray Willard Clifton, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Randolph Lowry Wood, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Arnold Theodore Johnson, Air Corps, 
Second Lt. Marvin Frederick Stalder, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Noel Francis Parrish, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Dolf Edward Muehleisen, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Carl Swyter, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Richard Cole Weller, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Edward Morris Gavin, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Robert Edward Jarmon, Air Corps, 
Second Lt. Harry Crutcher, Jr., Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Jack Mason Malone, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Frank Neff Moyers, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Edward Schwartz Allee, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Harry Noon Renshaw, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Joseph Bynum Stanley, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Thomas Frederick Langben, Air Corps, 
Second Lt. Clarence Morice Sartain, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. James Hughes Price, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Joseph Caruthers Moore, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Lawrence Scott Fulwider, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Lestér Stanford Harris, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Donald Newman Wackwitz, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. James Hume Crain Houston, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Charles Henry Leitner, Jr., Air Corps, 
Second Lt. Clair Lawrence Wood, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Charles Bennett Harvin, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. George Henry Macintyre, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Bob Arnold, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Burton Wilmot Armstrong, Jr., Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Mell Manley Stephenson, Jr., Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Harold Lee Neely, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Erickson Snowden Nichols, Air Corps. 
Second Lt, Jasper Newton Bell, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Russell Lee Waldron, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. William Foster Day, Jr., Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Harry Coursey, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Daniel Edwin Hooks, Air Corps. 
Second Lt. Raymond Patten Todd, Air Corps. 
APPOINTMENT TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE AIR CORPS 
TO BE MAJOR 
Captain Roland Birnn, Air Corps, from May 1, 1938. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
GENERAL OFFICER 


Brig. Gen. Robert Olando Whiteaker, Texas National 
Guard, to be brigadier general, National Guard of the United 
States. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 

Brig. Gen. James Sumner Jones, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment Reserve, to be brigadier general, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department Reserve, to date from July 17, 1938. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Capt. Royal E. Ingersoll to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
to rank from the 1st day of May 1938. 

Comdr. Alger H. Dresel to be a captain in the Navy, to 
rank from the Ist day of May 1938. 

Lt. Comdr. Jacob H. Jacobson to be a commander in the 
Navy, to rank from the 1st day of May 1938. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be 
lieutenants in the Navy, to rank from the date stated oppo- 
site their names: 

James D. L. Grant, December 1, 1937. 

James E. Kyes, December 1, 1937. 

Warren H. McClain, December 1, 1937. 

John B. Gragg, December 1, 1937. 

Robert H. Taylor, January 1, 1938. 

Edgar J. MacGregor, 3d, January 1, 1938. 

Parke H, Brady, January 11, 1938. 


1938 


Everett O. Rigsbee, Jr., February 3, 1938. 

John A. Moreno, February 3, 1938. 

John F. Tatom, February 3, 1938. 

John H. Armstrong, Jr., March 1, 1938, 

Louis D. McGregor, Jr., March 26, 1938. 

Rowland C. Lawver, March 31, 1938. 

Ray E. Malpass, April 1, 1938. 

George G. Palmer, April 1, 1938. 

Joseph B. H. Young, April 30, 1938. 

Radio Electrician Kirke G. Schnoor to be a chief radio 
electrician in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from 
the 15th day of November 1936. 

Capt. Ormond L. Cox, an additional number in grade, to 
be a rear admiral in the Navy, to rank from the Ist day 
of May 1938. 

Surgeon George B. Dowling to be a medical inspector in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, to rank from the 
lst day of July 1937. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in 
the Navy with the rank of commander, to rank from the 
Ist day of September 1937: 

Raymond M. Bright. 

John Flynn. 

The following-named naval constructors to be naval con- 
structors in the Navy with the rank of commander, to rank 
from the 30th day of June 1936: 

Douglas W. Coe John D. Crecea 

William J. Malone William C. Wade 

Ralph S. McDowell 

The following-named naval constructors to be naval con- 
structors in the Navy with the rank of commander, to rank 
from the 1st day of June 1937: 

William R. Nichols 

Paul W. Hains 

Thomas P. Wynkoop 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the 
Navy, to rank from the 2d day of June 1938: 

Jamie Adair James A. Boorman, Jr. 

Benjamin C. Adams Strong Boozer 

Charles O’N. Akers Wilton G. Bourland 

Raymond W. Alexander John M. Bowers 

Lodwick H. Alford Richard H. Bowers 

Eric Allen, Jr. Gideon M. Boyd 

Robert M. Allison James A. Boyd 

Charles A. Anderson William H. S. Brady 

Edward L. Anderson James E. Brenner, Jr. 

James G. Andrews Irwin T. Brooks 

Robert J. Antrim Charles D. Brown 

Charles S. Arthur, Jr. Frederick W. Brown, Jr. 

Evan P. Aurand John R. Brown 

Oliver W. Bagby, Jr. Kenneth S. Brown 

Elward F. Baldridge William G. Brown 

Daniel A. Ball Edward J. Bryant 

Frederic A, Bardshar Marion H. Buaas 

Edwin T. Barrett George C. Bullard 


John A. Bartol Andrew L. Burgess 
Harry B. Bass John Burkhardt, Jr. 
John F. Bauer John C. Burrill 


William J. Bush 
Mitchell F. Buszek 
Robert B. Byrnes 
Robert G. Bywater 
Charles R. Calhoun 
Cornelius P. Callahan, Jr. 
Freeland H. Carde, Jr. 
Robert W. Carter 
Frank D. Case, Jr. 
John J. Cassidy, Jr. 
Albert T. Church, Jr. 


Henry L. Beardsley 
James H. Beeman 
Paul L. Benthin 
Howard B. Berry, Jr. 
Raymond Berthrong 
Philip A. Beshany 
Joe L. Bettinger, Jr. 
Robert G. Bidwell 
John E, Black 

John T. Bland, 3d 
Eugene R. Blandin 


William G. Blasdel Alto B. Clark 
Robert P, Blauvelt Howard F. Clark 
Louis K. Bliss Ernest D. Cody 
Frank L. Bogart Abe F. Cohen 
John A. Bogley David B. Cohen 
Cecil A. Bolam Gene Collison 
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William J. Collum, Jr. 
Edward E. Conrad 
Homer E. Conrad 
William R. Cook 
James S. Cooley 
Charles D. Cooper 
Asbury Coward 
Robert D. Cox, Jr. 
Wilson H. Cranford 
Richard G. Crommelin 
Robert E. Cutts 

John E. Dacey 
George F. Dalton 
John S. Dalton 
James W. Danforth 
George S. Daunis 
Louis E. De Camp 
Henry H. de Laureal 
Willis R. Denekas 
Frederick G. Dierman 
William H. Dimmick 
James Douglas 
Raymond F. DuBois 
Marion W. Dufilho 
Carl R. Dwyer 

Victor A. Dybdal 
Lawrence D. Earle 
John C. Eckhardt, Jr. 
Dennett K. Ela 

Joe C. Eliot 

James F. Ellis, Jr. 
John L. Erickson 
Leon S. Eubanks 
John T. Eversole 
Claude S. Parmer 
Wells C. Felts 

John B. Ferriter 
Irwin F. Fike 
Richard V. Fincher 
William S. Finn 
Howard P. Fischer 
Joseph P. Fitz-Patrick 
Robert C. Fletcher 
Harry J. P. Foley, Jr, 
Thomas M. Foster 
Irvin J. Frankel 
Joseph W. Frorath 
Norman E. Fryer, Jr. 
Clark H. Fuller, Jr. 
Edmundo Gandia 


< Bricker McD. Ganyard 


Floyd B. Garrett, Jr. 
Charles R. Gebhardt 
Robert C. Giffen, Jr. 
Hurlbut E. Gillmor 
James B. Ginn 
William R. Glennon 
Charles V. Gordon 
Victor B. Graff 
Herbert S. Graves 
Roy E. Green, Jr. 
Phillip E. Greenwood 
Theodore A. Grell 
Guy F. Gugliotta 
Timothy J. Guinan 
Ira F. Haddock 

John L. Haines 
Preston B. Haines, Jr. 
Roy O. Hale, Jr. 
David P. Hall . 
Donald W. Hamilton, Jr. 
Harold S. Hamlin, Jr, 
Keene G. Hammond 
Richard S. Harlan 
Leonard E. Harmon 
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Myles F. Harr 
Daniel J. Harrington, 3d 
David L. Harris 
Charles S. Hart 


Charles C. Hartigan, Jr. 
Morton Harvey 

Henry T. Haselton 
William A. Hasler, Jr. 
Hamilton O. Hauck 
John E. Hausman 
Richard M. Hayes 
Vernon R. Hayes 
Russell H. Hedgecock 
Daniel E. Henry 
Walter A. Hering 
Grant S. Heston 
John Hilton, Jr. 
Gerald G. Hinman 
Robert C. Hoffman 
Cleon J. Holden 
Albert F. Hollingsworth 
Alan J. Holmes 

Carl B. A. Holmstrom 
Charles H. Holt 
Harrison H. Holton 
Curtis W. Howard 
Harry E. Howell 
Rhonald J. Hoyle 
Emery H. Huff 
William. R. Hunnicutt, Jr. 
Samuel H. Hunter, Jr. 
Francis H. Huron 
David N. Inbusch 
Thomas R. Ingham 
William T. Ingram, 2d 
Robert K. Irvine 

John C. Isham 
Andrew D. Jackson, Jr. 
Henry S. Jackson 
Robert L. Jackson 
Arnold E. Jakel 
Edward B. Jarman 
William F. Jennings 
Leo R. Jensen 

Arthur F. Johnson 
Charles R. Johnson 
Cecil V. Johnson 
Lauren E. Johnson 
Richard E. Johnson 
Frank C. Jones 

Jep “C” Jonson 

Alan R. Josephson 
Herbert R. Kabat 
John C. Kelley 
Monroe Kelly, Jr. 
Edgar J. Kemp, Jr. 
Robert M. Kercheval 
Charles J. King 
William L. Kitch 
William M. Klee 
Norman J. Kleiss 
Randolph Klippel 
Elton L. Knapp 
Rubin H. Konig 
Walter H. Kreamer 
Herman T. Krol 
Alden J. Laborde 
William L. Lamberson 
Henry C. Lauerman 
William M. Laughlin, Jr. 
William C. Leedy 
John A, Leonard 
William N. Leonard 
John K. Leydon 
Ralph H. Lockwood 
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Paul C. Lovelace 
Edward M. Luby 
Frank C. Lynch, Jr. 
Charles M. MacDonald 
John R. Maclachlan 
Beriah Magoffin, 3d 
Robert C. Main 
Robert R. Managhan 
Herbert I. Mandel 
Stephen S. Mann, Jr. 
Edward S. Manown 
Jack E. Mansfield 
Charles A. Marinke 
James A. Marks 
Richard M. Marsh 
Harry C. Mason 
John D. Mason 
James A. Masterson 
Woodrow W. McCrory 
Lucien B. McDonald 
Joseph M. McDowell 
Fred E. McEntire, Jr. 
Alan R. McFarland 
Charles F. McGivern 
John W. McManus 
Robert W. McNitt 
Lionel T. McQuiston 
Clarence A. Melvin 
Willard de L. Michael 
Robert L. Middleton 
Robert C. Millard 
Herman E. Miller 
Alphonse Minvielle 
Charles S. Moffett 
Raymond A. Moore 
Robert J. Morgan 
Charles H. Morrison, Jr. 
Richard D. Mugg 
Frederic W. Muir 
George R. Muse 
John N. Myers 
George F. Neel, Jr. 
Nels R. Nelson 
Robert B. Nelson 
David G. Nickerson 
Harold E. Nixon 
Charles R. Norris, Jr. 
Leslie J. O’Brien, Jr. 
Elvin C. Ogle 

Andros Olah 

Albert R. Olsen 
Robert A. ONeill 
John C. Owen 

James M. Palmer 
Oscar B. Parker 
James R. Payne 
West A. Payne 

Ben B. Pickett 
Edwin L. Pierce 
Heber Player 
Charles E. Pond 
Andrew W. Prout, Jr. 
Douglas H. Pugh 
Frank B. Quady 
Conde L. Raguet 
Donald B. Ramage 
William K“ Ratliff 
Wilmer E. Rawie 
James H. Ray 
Jackson H. Raymer 
John T. Ready, Jr. 
John W. Reed 

Miles P. Refo, 3d 
Charles J. Reimann 
George R. Reinhart, 3d 
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Thomas K. Richards 
George F. Richardson 
William P. Riesenberg 
Frank H. Rile, Jr. 
Maurice H. Rindskopf 
Charles M. Robertson 
Jack L. Robertson 
Hugh M. Robinson 
Kenneth G. Robinson 
Herman K. Rock 
Leon W. Rogers 
William K. Rogers 
Robert W. Rynd 
William J. Salmon 
Richard D. Sampson 
Alvin F. Sbisa 

Robert A. Schelling 
William J. Schlacks, Jr. 
Fred J. Schroeder 
Paul G. Schultz, Jr. 
Vincent E. Schumacher 
Leo R. Schwabe 
Robert E. Seibels, Jr. 
Raphael Semmes, Jr. 
Wade C. Schaffer, Jr. 
Walter A. Sharer 
Raymond Shile 

John B. Shirley 
Francis W. Silk 
Vincent M. Sim 
Harvey H. Sims, Jr. 
Robert E. Sinnott 
William A. Sissons 
David K. Sloan, Jr. 
Gordon F. Smale 
Walter L. Small, Jr. 
Donald E. Smith 
John C. H. Smith 
Donald D. Snyder, Jr. 
Verner J. Soballe 
Nathan Sonenshein 
Charles D. Scoy 
William O. Spears, Jr. 
Elbert D. Sprott, Jr. 
Roger N. Starks 
Sherman H. Stearns 
John F. Stevens 
James J. Stilwell 
Sheldon C. St. John 
Harry B. Stott 

Ira G, Stubbart 
Thomas H. Suddath 
Eugene T. B. Sullivan 
Irving J. Superfine 
Henry E. Surface 
Wendell W. Suydam 
John R. Sweeney 
Paul E. Taft 

William J. Tate, Jr. 
Leonard W. Thornhill 
James E. Tinling 
Everett A. Trickey 
Joseph R, Tucker 
Michael T. Tyng 
Newell F, Varney 

Eli Vinock 

John J. Walsh 
Thomas Washington, Jr. 
John M. Waters 
William P. Watts 
Herold J. Weiler, Jr. 
Heydon F. Wells 

Cecil R. Welte 

Otis A. Wesche 

Edwin M. Westbrook, Jr. 
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Edwin F. Woodhead 

John F. Woodruff 

Harry E. Woodworth , 
Robert K. R. Worthington 
Arthur B. Yeates, Jr. 
Frank A. Zimanski 

Conrad J. Zimmer 

Oswald A. Zink 


Ralph Weymouth 
Frank D. Whalen 
George A. Whiteside 
John E. Wicks, Jr. 
Gordon B. Williams 
Osborne B. Wiseman 
Bernard M. Wolfe 
Ernest W. Wood, Jr. 
Richard H. Woodfin, Jr. 


MARINE CORPS 


Lt. Col. Harry L. Smith to be a colonel in the Marine Corps 
from the ist day of May 1938. 

Maj. Oliver P. Smith to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 1st day of May 1938. 

Maj. Henry D. Linscott to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 1st day of May 1938. f 

Capt. Augustus H. Fricke to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 1st day of May 1938. 

Capt. Julian N. Frisbie to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the ist day of May 1938. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps from the 1st day of May 1938: 

Luther S. Moore 

Harry S. Leon 

Nelson K. Brown Á 

The following-named midshipmen to be second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps from the 2d day of June 1938: 

Robert W. Shaw William P. Spencer 

John A. Saxten, Jr. Nathan T. Post, Jr. 

Douglas E. Keeler William A. Houston, Jr. 

Carl J. Fleps James J. Owens 

George R. Newton Alton D. Gould 

Paul E. Becker, Jr. Richard B. Church 

Alfred L. Booth John S. MacLaughlin, Jr. 

Raymond H. George John W. Howe 

Carlo A. Rovetta Howard B. Benge 

Richard D. Weber Clarke J. Bennett 

Dorrance S. Radcliffe Thomas L. Lamar 

Charles M. DeHority Hugh M. Elwood 

Cyril E. Emrich Randolph C. Berkeley, Jr. 

Pay Clerk Carlton L. Post to be a chief pay clerk in the Ma- 
rine Corps, to rank with but after second lieutenant, from the 
16th day of April 1938. 

POSTMASTER 

John W. White to be postmaster at Uvalde, Tex., in place 
of J. W. White. Incumbeat’s commission expired April 30, 
1938. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, May 10 
(legislative day, April 20), 1938 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Capt. Thomas Gordon Cranford, Jr., to Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Piet Lt. John Stein Walker to Ordnance Department. 

POSTMASTERS 

INDIANA 
Emma V. Spinks, Dugger. 
Ellis D. Malone, Elnora. 
Walter J. Smith, Loogootee. 
L. Edgar Feagans, Montgomery. 
Alva K. Costin, Paragon. 
Walter S. Kensler, Vincennes. 
NEBRASKA 

Russell B. Somerville, McCook. 

NEW JERSEY 
Marie Pisecco, Woodbury Heights. 

NEW YORE 

Joseph W. Cain, Adams. 
Frank V. Wiatrowski, Angola. 
William S. Brown, Antwerp. 
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Pierce D. Kane, Averill Park. 
James P. Bruen, Bedford Hills. 
Hanna A. Williams, Belleville. 
Leonard A. Wiley, Cape Vincent. 
Burdette G. Dewell, Catskill. 
Thomas F. J. Hannan, Chappaqua, 
William J. Casselman, Clayton. 
Clayton I. Burch, Earlville. 
Wayne H. Wright, East Aurora. 
Fred S. Tripp, Guilford. 
William L. McGranaghan, Hancock. 
Matthew F. Dixon, Hamilton, 
Katherine C. Newton, Homer. 
Louis C. Donovan, Mount Morris. 
Hiram C. Denton, Northville. 
William F. McNichol, Nyack. 
Arthur B. Stiles, Owego. 
Robert E. Purcell, Philadelphia. 
John M, Corey, Saratoga Springs, 
George O. Fountain, Scarborough. 
Daniel J. Falvey, Schuylerville. 
Raymond J. Slattery, Trudeau. 
Dennis A. Ferris, Windham. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William H. Snuggs, Albemarle. 
Wythe M. Peyton, Asheville. 
Don P. Steed, Candor. 
Rufas C. Powell, Denton. 
Wilburn E, Berry, Drexel. 
William T. Culpepper, Elizabeth City. 
Berta B. White, Ellerbe. 
Harry L. Ward, Gatesville. 
Mabel W. Jordan, Gibsonville. 
Thomas T. Hollingsworth, Greenville. 
Robert S. Doak, Guilford College. 
John E. Morris, Hertford. 
Stephen C. Clark, High Point. 
James J. Parker, Murfreesboro. 
Wightman C. Vick, Norwood. 
George W. Hardison, Plymouth. 
Louella Swindell, Swanquarter. 
Leslie T. Fowden, Williamston. 
OKLAHOMA 

Martin G. Kizer, Apache. 
David S. Williams, Purcell. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilbur G. Warner, Lehighton. 
Penrose L, Young, Northampton. 
Russell W. Mosteller, Pen Argyl. 
George G. Foley, Pocono Manor. 
Earl R. Young, Weatherly. 
George D. Arner, Weissport. 
Charles J. Trexler, Windgap. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gertrude S. Severson, Brandt. 
James R. Kohlman, Conde. 
Alfred E. Paine, Doland. 
John E. Dunn, Elkton. 
Norbert F. King, Frankfort. 
George M. Foltz, Herrick. 
J. Russell Andersen, Irene. 
Anna A. Dithmer, Kadoka. 
Florence M. Langer, Olivet. 
Charles E. Stutenroth, Redfield. 
Kathryn H. Speirs, Ree Heights. 
Joseph A. Crowley, Sioux Falls. 
Helen L. Kieffer, White Lake. 
TEXAS 
John W. White, Uvalde. 
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REJECTIONS 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate, May 10 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
POSTMASTER 
NEW JERSEY 


Frank James Growney to be postmaster at Englewood, in 
the State of New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, May 10, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God of Hosts and our Heavenly Father upon earth, 
we seek Thy presence that we may fulfill the duties of this 
day in the spirit of the Master. Thy ways are past finding 
out, yet Thou hast given us an immortal Teacher in Thine 
only begotten Son. We fervently pray Thee to guide us in 
those things that make for godliness in thought and action. 
Do Thou empty us of all selfish and ignoble desires. Make 
us deeply just and serious in all our deliberations. Oh, 
blessed is the man whose delight is in the Lord. Help us 
to learn more and more that mercy is greater than sacrifice, 
that truth is more wonderful than fiction, that reality sur- 
passes all dreams, and that goodness will ever outlive great- 
ness. Grant that we may breast the stream of the future 
unafraid, soothed and deathlessly nourished by a life that is 
sustained by the mercy and love of an infinite God. Upon 
our praying lips we bear to the throne of grace our President, 
cur Speaker, and the Congress; keep and shelter them day 
by day. In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed a joint 
resolution and bills of the House of the following titles: 

On April 29, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 573. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled Joint resolution authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the New York World's Fair 1939”; and 

H. R. 5731. An act for the relief of Ruth Rule, a minor. 

On May 9, 1938: 

H. R. 9621. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8039. An act to authorize the attendance of the Ma- 
rine Band at the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at Gettysburg, Adams 
County, Pa., on July 1, 2, and 3, 1938. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 10238. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for the Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4276) entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to create a juvenile court in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ and for other purposes.” 

FILING OF MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the minority upon the Committee on Appropriations may 
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have until midnight tonight to file minority views on House 
Joint Resolution 679. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


NAVY AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia submitted a conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the composition 
of the United States Navy, to authorize the construction of 
certain naval vessels, and for other purposes. 


INVESTIGATION OF UN-AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 


Mr. DIES, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
following report (Rept. No. 2319), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 


House Resolution 282 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint a special committee to be 
composed of seven members for the purpose of conducting an in- 
vestigation of (1) the extent, character, and objects of un-American 
propaganda activities in the United States, (2) the diffusion within 
the United States of subversive and un-American propaganda that 
is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any necessary remedial legislation. 

That said special committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places within the United States, whether or not the 
House is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hear- 
ings, to require the attendance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, by subpena or otherwise, and 
to take such testimony as it deems necessary, Subpenas shall be 
issued under the signature of the chairman and shall be served 
by any person designated by him. The chairman of the committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. 
person who, having been summoned as a witness by authority of 
said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes de- 
fault, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question 
pertinent to the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held 
to the penalties provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (U. S. C., title 2, sec. 192). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and insert therein a 
speech I delivered on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp with regard to the 
wage and hour petition, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech 
made by the Speaker last evening at the triennial convention 
of the B'nai B'rith organization at the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
observations on the reciprocal-trade agreement entered into 
by Secretary Hull with Switzerland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include 
a resolution passed by the Federated Women’s Club of Ili- 
nois on flood relief. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection, 
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EXPORTATION OF HELIUM 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the newspa- 
pers carry a report today of a statement by Mr. Ickes that 
the matter of the exportation of helium gas insofar as he is 
concerned is a closed issue. It has not been my favor to 
have been able to congratulate Mr. Ickes on anything in the 
past, but I do wish to take this opportunity to congratulate 
him on his stand against exporting helium and on his state- 
ment as just reported. 

I also want to say to him through you, Mr. Speaker, that I 
hope he will stick by his guns and will not give in to the 
pressure which will probably be put upon him in the next 
few days. 

I could never understand why we originally passed the 
helium export law of 1937. Such a law was not at all neces- 
sary and not at all in line with public sentiment in this 
country. I have stated many times that it should be re- 
pealed, and I reiterate today that it should be repealed. 
Therefore, I ask the House of Representatives to give early 
consideration to my repealer, H. R. 10259. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withhold that a moment so we may take up a small matter 
from the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. RICH. I withhold it, Mr. Speaker. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION BY SOCIAL 

SECURITY BOARD 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 678) making an additional appropriation for grants to 
States for unemployment compensation administration, So- 
cial Security Board, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$2,500,000 as an additional amount for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, for grants to States for unemployment compensation 
administration, as authorized in title III of the Social Security 


Act, approved August 14, 1935, and under the limitations in the 
appropriation for this purpose in the Independent Offices Appro- 


priation Act, 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I think the gentleman from Virginia should make a state- 
ment upon the subject so that the House may understand: 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under the Social Security 
Act, the Federal Government allocates to the States a suff- 
cient amount of money to enable the States to administer 
their unemployment compensation laws. That fund is col- 
lected into the Treasury from the unemployment compensa- 
tion tax, which is levied.on employers and pay rolls. It is 
then paid out of the Treasury back to the States in the 
form of this amount to enable them to carry on the un- 
employment compensation activity. The Budget estimate 
was for $4,000,000 for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will permit, $4,500,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is correct, $4,500,000 for this fiscal 
year. The committee cut the amount to two and a half 
million dollars, which the committee believes is necessary to 
enable the Social Security Board to make allocations to the 
several States to carry on these activities for the remainder 
of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I think after that explanation 
that I should add that the reason why we should appropriate 
a small amount more at this time is because some service 
must be performed by the States to make the weekly pay- 
ments under titles 3 and 9 of the Social Security Act, and 
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there is an obligation on the part of the Federal Government 
to pay those expenses on the part of the States out of the 
10 percent of the 3-percent tax which is paid to the Federal 
Government under titles 3 and 9. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman not think now that we 
ought to earmark the money that is put up for social security, 
so that the Federal Government has it whenever it is needed 
for that particular purpose? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Every penny of money that is collected 
from social-security tax is earmarked and cannot be ex- 
pended out of the Federal Treasury unless Congress appro- 
priates it, and Congress has not appropriated one penny of it. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean to say that all of 
the money that has been paid in for the amount of the assess- 
ment on the employer and the employee is intact in the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Either there or there are securities 
for it. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will show me any place where 
we have any money in the Federal Treasury to pay this, I 
would like to buy you all—well, ice cream, at least. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I shall meet the gentleman just after I 
get through with my speech. 

Mr. RICH. The money is not in the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

VOLUNTEER UNITED STATES OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS IN WAR WITH 
SPAIN 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port upon the bill (H. R. 2904) for the relief of officers and 
soldiers of. the Volunteer service of the United States mus- 
tered into service for the War with Spain and who were held 
in service in the Philippine Islands after the ratification of 
the treaty of peace, April 11, 1899, and move its adoption. 

The Clerk reported the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2904) 
for the relief of officers and soldiers of the volunteer service of 
the United States mustered into seryice for the War with Spain 
and who were held in service in the Philippine Islands after the 
ratification of the treaty of peace, April 11, 1899, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and agree to the same. 

ALFRED F. BETTER, 


ARTHUR B. JENES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ScHWELLENBACH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2904) for the relief of officers and soldiers 
of the volunteer service of the United States mustered into service 
for the War with Spain and who were held in service in the 
Philippine Islands after the ratification of the treaty of peace, 
ee ee ee A E 
the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended 
accompanying conference report as to the Senate amendment, 
namely: 

The amendment as proposed by the Senate provides that no 
benefits shall accrue under any provision of this Act to any 
person whose claim is based upon the service of any such officer 
or soldier discharged in the Philippine Islands at his own request. 
The managers on the part of the House agree to the amendment 


of the Senate. 
ALFRED F. BEITER, 
Arthur B. JENES, 
` Managers on the part of the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on-agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10238, 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
and for the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. Cannon 
of Missouri, Mr. Tarver, Mr. Umsreap,. Mr. LAMBERTSON, and 
Mr. DIRKSEN. 

LAWS ENACTED BY NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 2 (a) (11) of the act of Congress 
approved March 24, 1934, entitled “An act to provide for 
the complete independence of the Philippine Islands, to pro- 
vide for the adoption of a constitution and a form of gov- 
ernment for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,” 
I transmit herewith copies of laws enacted by the First 
National Assembly of the Philippines during its second spe- 
cial session, from August 28, 1937, to September 8, 1937, its 
third special session on September 9, 1937, and its second 
session from October 16, 1937, to November 21, 1937. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WuitTe House, May 9, 1938. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-eight Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 72] 
Ashbrook Flannagan Kvale Smith, Okla. 
Barden Flannery Larrabee Smith, W. Va. 
Barry Frey, Pa. McCormack Stack 
Boren Gavagan McGehee Starnes 
Boylan, N. Y. Gildea McGranery 
Buckley, N. Y. Gingery McGroarty Sullivan 
Bulwinkle Gray, Pa. McMillan Sweeney 
Byrne Hancock, N. O May Taylor, S. G. 
Cannon, Wis. Hartley Mitchell, Tenn. m 
Cartwright Hildebrandt Moser, Pa. Tobey 
Casey, Mass. Holmes Nichols 'oorhis 
Champ! Wearin 
Collins Izac O'Connor, Mont. Weaver 
Crosby Jarman O'Malley ene 
Deen Jenckes, Ind O'Neal, Ky. Wheichel 
Dempsey Jenkins, Phillips White, Idaho 
Disney Jenks, N. H. Polk Withrow 
Ditter Kelly, N. Y Quinn Wolfenden 
Douglas Kennedy, Md Rogers, Okla. Wolverton 
Faddis Kerr Scrugham ood 
Fish Kirwan Shannon 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 345 Members have an- 
swered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 

ADDITIONAL UNITED STATES JUDGES 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3691) 
to provide for the appointment of additional judges for cer- 
tain United States district courts, circuit courts of appeals, 
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and certain courts of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, insist on the House amendment, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. SUMNERS 
of Texas, CELLER, and GUYER. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks and to include therein a letter I 
wrote to the President of the United States and his answer 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the 
subject of the eightieth anniversary of the admission of 
Minnesota as a State on May 11. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

HAS THE C. I. O. AN UNDERCOVER MAN ON THE N. L. R. B.? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point and to 
include therein a resolution which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, so many serious charges 
have been made by responsible persons to the effect that the 
interpretation and attempted enforcement of the National 
Labor Relations Act is biased, unfair, and in disregard not 
only of the principles of law but of justice that the promo- 
tion of industrial peace through the operation of the law, 
as administered by the present Board, seems impossible of 
accomplishment. 

The act has not diminished the causes of industrial dispute. 
This is due in part at least to inherent defects in the law 
itself. 

It is due in no small measure to the interpretation given 
the act and the manner in which it has been enforced. 

At this time reference will be made to but one phase of the 
Board’s activity—that which indicates that the C. I. O. has 
an undercover man on the Board's staff. 

It has been frequently charged—and, indeed, it is not seri- 
ously denied—that C. I. O. organizers and representatives 
assist agents of the Board in procuring witnesses, obtaining 
testimony, conducting hearings. 

The Board has been asked in judicial proceedings whether 
C. I. O. representatives have not taken part in the prepara- 
tion of opinions. So far the Board in these judicial proceed- 
ings has failed to make answer to this very pertinent and 
far-reaching question. 

It now appears from evidence which cannot be refuted that 
C. I. O. representatives are on the inside, have knowledge of, 
and are permitted to obtain information which discloses in 
advance of their rendition decisions to be made by the Board 
itself. 

Here is a photostatic copy of part of a page from the 
California edition of the United Automobile Worker, member 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization, published at 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 9, 1938. 

The heading of the article reads: 

Labor Board orders Douglas to reinstate 45 sit-down strikers. 


The article states that— 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., was guilty of unfair labor practices 
prior to, during, and after the sit-down strike of February 1937, 
to a decision of the National Labor Relations Board 

released in Washington. The company is ordered to reinstate 45 
tae and pay them for time lost because of unemployment since 
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The news report then gives other high lights of the 
decision and states that— 

Immediately upon receipt of the full findings of the Labor Board, 
the Auto Worker will issue a complete summary of the report and 
its findings. 

Inquiry yesterday at the office of the Labor Board brought 
the information that the decision was made April 20, 1938, 
and went to the Printer on the 29th. 

Inquiry at the Government Printing Office disclosed that 
it was not yet available for distribution. 

The United Automobile Worker, a C. I. O. publication, 
would not have been able to print an accurate analysis of 
the decision, giving many of its terms, unless it had in the 
N. L. R. B. organization some educated person who assisted 
in the drafting of the opinion and disclosed in advance of its 
rendition the contents of that opinion. 

By what legerdemain is a C. I. O. publication enabled to 
print, 11 days before it is made, the salient points of the 
decision in a controversy between one of its affiliates and 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.? 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., at the time of the sit-down 
Strike in February 1937, was engaged in the manufacture of 
planes for the armed forces of the United States. There was 
a sit-down strike which threatened the destruction of these 
planes and the materials gathered for their construction. 

Those who caused and took part in the strike were di- 
rectly interfering with the preparations of the Army for 
national defense. They were impairing the country’s efi- 
ciency to meet and defeat its enemies in time of war. 

They made a complaint against Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
to the N. L. R. B., a governmental agency. It was the duty 
of the N. L, R. B. to conduct a full and fair hearing, to 
render a decision that would do justice between the parties, 
and to protect the Government which created it. 

What happened? Eleven days before the Board rendered 
its decision in this important case, where the defendant com- 
pany was engaged in making planes for the protection of 
the Government, someone on the inside, who had access 
to the files, who had the confidence of those charged with 
making this decision, furnished confidential information as 
to the N. L. R. B.’s decision to an organization affiliated 
with those who, by the sit-down strike, were hamstringing 
the Government’s defense plans, 

What was the purpose and what was the result of the 
giving of this advance information? We need not speculate. 
United Automobile Worker prints it, so that all may read. 
Let me quote from the article itself: 

MEMBERSHIPS POUR IN 


News of the decision had an immediate effect upon Douglas 
Local 214. Members who had fallen behind in their dues trooped 
in and others who had been out of the local entirely inquired 
as to how they could regain membership. Applications were also 
received from old Aircraft Workers Union members who realize 
that if there is to be any effective organization in the Douglas 
plant it will have to be built around the U. A. W. A. 


This decision, giving aid and comfort to the country’s 
enemies, was rendered by the N. L. R. B., which ordered 
the reinstatement of an alien, whose employment on planes 
intended for defense purposes was prohibited by a Federal 
statute. 

Not only did the Board order his reinstatement, in viola- 
tion of law, but it did not safeguard its decision. Advance 
information of that decision was permitted to reach an 
affiliate of those engaged in the sit-down strike and, as you 
have just noted, this advance information strengthened the 
sit-down strikers and enabled them to add new men to their 
membership, to increase their war chest, and to more success- 
fully fight the Government which created the N. L. R. B. 

Another instance is that, where, if the charge of John 
Ferguson in the public press be true, advance information 
of the decision rendered in the case of local 16, Associated 
Workers of Printing and Finishing and Allied Industries at 
Bradford, Westerly, R. I., was published in a Detroit labor 
newspaper on December 11, 1937, under the name of William 
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Siroka, New England representative of the Federation of 
Dyers, Finishers, Bleachers, and Printers of America, bear- 
ing a date line of December 8, the official decision being 
handed down on December 22. 

The photostatic copy of a part of the item in the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal of December 25, 1937, reads as follows: 


The charge that the National Labor Relations Board and the 

. I. O. are “working together” was made last night by John 
Ferguson of Westerly, attorney for the Bradford Dyeing Associa- 
tion’s Employees’ Federation. 

He said he based his charge on the fact that a Detroit labor 
newspaper carried a story of the decision in the Bradford mills 
case 2 weeks before the decision was announced officially at 
Washington. > 

The newspaper story appeared in the People’s Press in its De- 
cember 11 edition, under the name of William Siroka, New 
representative of the Federation of Dyers, Finishers, Bleachers, 
and Printers of America, and carried a date line “Westerly, R. I., 
December 8,” Ferguson declared. 


These two incidents show that, from some source within 
the N. L. R. B. itself, C. I. O. is enabled to obtain advance 
information of decisions made later by the Board. 

These facts alone show that an investigation is necessary. 
Other reasons for an investigation are set forth in the reso- 
lution introduced today, and which I read: 


Resolution to determine the effectiveness of the Wagner law and 
the manner of its enforcement 


1. Whereas the preamble of the National Labor Relations Act, 
commonly known as the Wagner Act, which became law on July 5, 
1935, recites that it is “An act to diminish the causes of labor dis- 
putes burdening or obstructing interstate and foreign commerce, 
to create a National Labor Relations Board, and for other pur- 
poses”; and 

2. Whereas the records of the Department of Labor show that 
there were during 1936, 2,172 strikes, 788,648 workers involved, 
13,901,956 days lost; during 1937, 4,590 strikes, 1,850,350 workers 
involved, 28,230,130 days lost; and 

3. from the foregoing facts it appears that neither the 
Wagner Act nor the interpretation and enforcement of that act by 
the National Labor Relations Board, hereinafter referred to as the 
N. L. R. B., has diminished the causes of labor disputes; and 

4. Whereas it is now openly through the press by re- 
sponsible persons, and a poll of public sentiment as late as May 
8, 1938, shows, that a substantial majority of the people believe 
that the act, as interpreted and administered by the N. L. R. B., 
is the cause of labor disputes; and 

5. Whereas under the Wagner Act the N. L. R. B. has no power 
of conciliation, mediation, or arbitration; and 

6. Whereas under the act the N. L. R. B. has no power to fix 
wages, hours of employment, or to determine working conditions, 
or to interpret or enforce contracts existing between employees and 
employer; and 

7. Whereas the act declares that “employees shall have the right 
to self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor organizations,” 
and “to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing”; and 

8. Whereas the N. L. R. B. has, by its decisions, held that the 
right of a worker to organize meant that he must belong to, or at 
least be represented by, a union selected by the majority; and 

9. Whereas the N. L. R. B. has ordered employers to cancel con- 
tracts with certain unions and to enter into collective bargaining 
contracts with other unions; and 

10. Whereas the N. L. R. B. has, by its orders, forced employees, 
if they would work for certain employers, to join a union desig- 
nated by the N. L. R. B.; and 

11, Whereas the C. I. O. has prevented members of other unions, 
workers who belonged to no union, and members of its own union 
from working until fees due the C. I. O. were paid; and 

12. Whereas such conduct on the part of the C. I. O. is en- 
couraged by the favoritism shown it by decisions of the N. L, R. B.; 
and 

13. Whereas the N. L. R. B. has on occasion failed to call an elec- 
tion to determine the bargaining agent of the workers when re- 
quested by an A. F. of L. organization or by independent unions, 
as in the case of the demand of the American Federation of Labor 
unions and the demand of the independent union for an election 
by the employees of the Consumers Power Co, where possession of 
the company’s plants at Jackson and other points in Michigan was 
taken by a C. I. O. organization, and has, by its conduct in so 
doing, lent assistance to the membership drives of the C. I, O.; and 

14. Whereas Joseph A. Padway, counsel for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, released for publication on April 30, 1938, a state- 
ment in which, referring to certain decisions, he said: 

“These decisions indicate a strong tendency by the Board to 
assume jurisdiction to regulate and control the normal activities 
of labor unions which never was contemplated by the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

“We find the Board has gone far afield of its original functions 
in these respects. 
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“1. It has invalidated existing contracts entered into between em- 
ployers and labor unions. 

“2. It has directed employers not to enter into contracts because 
a complaint was pending. 

“3. It has ordered employers to abstain from rec the 
union of a majority of employees because charges have been filed by 
a rival union. 

“4. It has set aside the choice of a majority of the workers regis- 
tered in an election held and supervised by the Board’s own staff. 

“5. It has called formal hearings tending to disrupt existing con- 
tractual relations between an employer and the union representing 
a majority of employees merely because a rival union has filed a 
8 for a hearing.“ 
an 


15a. Whereas union representatives claiming to act for 200,000 
workers of the Republic Steel Corporation, H. J. Heinz Co., Duquesne 
Light & Power Co., Remington Rand, Inc., Jones & Laughlin Cor- 
poration, Pressed Steel Car Co. of Pittsburgh, and the National Steel 
Corporation, meeting here in Washington, among other things, 
charged the Board was creating disregard for law and order, “by 
encouraging strikes, illegal trespass, violence, coercion, intimidation, 
labor racketeering,” and “by acting as an enlistment and dues-col- 
eae poeta thus forcing workers to join the Board's favored 
union”; an 

15. Whereas under the Wagner Act, the N. L. R. B. appoints from 
its own staff: 

(a) Investigators to search out witnesses and to procure testi- 
mony; 

(b) Attorneys to interview the witnesses so found and to intro- 
duce before an examiner the testimony so produced; 

(c) Examiners to hear the witnesses and determine the weight 
of the testimony so found, produced, and presented by its own 
investigators and attorney; 
and the N. L. R. B. in many cases then adopts the finding of the 
examiner; and 

16. Whereas the Wagner Act provides that, on appeal, the con- 
clusions of the examiner and the N. L. R. B. shall be assumed to 
be true, notwithstanding the fact that such findings may be against 
the clear weight or the overwhelming weight of the testimony; and 

17. Whereas since the decision of the Supreme Court that: 

“Those who are brought into contest with the Government in a 
quasi-judicial proceeding aimed at the control of their activities 
are entitled to be fairly advised of what the Government proposes 
and to be heard upon its proposals before it issues its final com- 
mand”; and that 

“Congress, in requiring a ‘full hearing.“ had regard to judicial 
standards—not in any technical sense but with respect to those 
fundamental requirements of fairness which are of the essence of 
due process in a proceeding of a judicial nature”; and that 

“The requirements of fairness are not exhausted in the taking or 
consideration of evidence, but extend to the concluding parts of 
the procedure as well as to the beginning and intermediate steps”; 
and 

18. Whereas since such decision, the N. L. R. B., through its 
General Counsel, Charles Fahy, by petition to circuit courts of ap- 
peals, has asked leave to withdraw its petition for an order to 
enforce the findings which it made against the Ford Motor Co., 
Republic Steel Corporation, Inland Steel Co., H. J. Heinz Co., and 
others, thus admitting that its proceedings in those cases at least 
have been unfair and that it has denied the constitutional guar- 
anty of “due process” and has acted in an arbitrary manner and 
that it has made orders in those cases which were not warranted 
by the facts and were without authority of law; and 

19. Whereas by such attempted withdrawal it will be enabled to 
avoid a judicial public exposure of its unlawful, biased, and arbi- 
trary actions; and 

20. Whereas the Ford Motor Co. filed a motion in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit, asking, among 
other things, that the N. L. R. B. be required to answer as to 
whether in its decision against the company, “anyone not connected 
with the Board had been consulted” and whether the N. L. R. B. 
before rendering its decision, had consulted with John L. Lewis, 
chairman of the C. I. O.; Homer Martin, president of the U. A. 
W. A.; or Thomas Corcoran and Benjamin V. Cohen, New Deal 
attorneys and legal advisers to the President; and 

21. Whereas the N. L. R. B., through its attorney, has sought to 
avoid the answering of those questions by asking leave to with- 
draw its petition for the enforcement of the Ford order and, by 
such request, denies the company the opportunity to require an 
answer under oath in a judicial proceeding where a false answer 
would be perjury, and thus conceals the method by which it reached 
a decision; and 

22. Whereas the Ford Co. in the same proceeding has asked the 
court to require Chairman J. Warren Madden and Board members 
Edward S. Smith and Donald Wakefield Smith to answer under 
oath: 

Whether the Board, or any member, had read all or any part of 
a stenographic transcript of verbatim report of testimony taken 
at the trial hearing. 

Whether any summary or abstract of testimony, or notes or 
memorandum, was prepared by any Board member, employee, or 
other person. 

Whether any member of the Board read or inspected each exhibit. 
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Whether the Board, or.any member thereof, made use of any 
material other than the hearing testimony and exhibits in arriv- 
ing at a decision. 

Whether the Board, or any member, read all of the company's 
petition for a hearing. 
and 


23. Whereas the action of the N. L. R. B. in filing its petition to 
be permitted to withdraw the order it has made against the Ford 
Motor Co. tends directly to suppress the truth and is a refusal to 
answer under oath the inquiry as to whether the decisions of the 
N. L. R. B. are dictated or influenced by John L. Lewis, Homer 
Martin, or others, and is, in the minds of many people, a tacit 
admission that the decisions rendered are not the decisions of the 
N. L. R. B., are not based upon testimony but are the result of 
political demands made by those who are not entitled to partici- 
pate in any way in the decisions of the N. L. R. B.; and 

24. Whereas the Inland Steel Co. has charged that its attorneys 
were arbitrarily limited in cross-examination in the presentation 
of evidence and in the examination of witnesses by Charles A. 
Wood, of the N. L. R. B., and that its witnesses were “bullied” by 
the N. L. R. B. attorneys, and that C. I. O. representatives jammed 
the hearing room to intimidate its witnesses, which, under the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Scottsboro case, 
amounted to a deprival of a fair trial; and has charged that the 
trial examiner refused to issue subpenas for the defense on written 
application, which application, except in one instance, was required 
to disclose the purpose of the testimony; and that, throughout the 
hearing, the examiner “displayed animosity and hostility and 
prejudice against” the petitioner and its attorneys and witnesses; 
and 

25. Whereas such charges, if true, show that the N. L. R. B. 
deprived the Inland Steel Co. of its rights under the Constitution 
to due process of law and its day in court; and 

26. Whereas the N. L. R. B., by asking permission to withdraw 
its order, tacitly admits the truth of such charges; and 

27. Whereas the N. L. R. B. has ordered the Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation to reinstate 45 workers who took part in a sit-down 
strike while the company was engaged in the manufacture of air- 
planes for the Government, 11 of those so ordered to be reinstated 
having been convicted of a felony in connection with the sit-down 
strike, and 1 of those so ordered to be reinstated being an alien, 
this notwithstanding the statute which provides that— 

“No alien shall have access to plans or specifications or work on 
Government planes”; and 

28. Whereas the N. L. R. B. has ordered the reinstatement of 
5,000 employees of the Republic Steel Corporation, notwithstanding 
the fact that 6 had pleaded guilty to the use of explosives, 9 had 
pleaded guilty to obstructing United States mails; that 12 had 
pleaded guilty to assault and battery; that 67 had pleaded guilty 
to rioting; that 6 had pleaded guilty to malicious destruction of 
property; that 5 had pleaded guilty to obstructing railroad tracks; 
and that 9 had pleaded guilty to carrying concealed weapons; and 

29. Whereas, as appears from the photostatic copy of the Los 
Angeles edition of the United Automobile Worker, a newspaper of 
the United Automobile Workers of America, under date of April 9, 
1938 (printed in part as exhibit A), the decision of the N. L. R. B. 
in the case against the Douglas Aircraft Corporation was published 
in that paper on the 9th day of April 1938, while the decision of 
the N. L. R. B. was not officially made until April 20, 1938, 11 
days after it was published in the O. I. O. affiliate’s newspaper, 
and it is therefore pertinent to inquire how, by what means, and 
why a synopsis of an official decision of the N. L. R. B. appeared 
in a C. I. O. newspaper prior to the official dating and announce- 
ment of such decision and prior to the time it was released to the 
press generally; and 

30. Whereas Local 16, Associated Workers of Printing and 
Finishing and Allied Industries at Bradford, Westerly, R. I., through 
its attorney, John Ferguson, charged that the N, L. R. B. and the 
C. I. O. were working together, which charge was based on the fact 
that “a Detroit labor newspaper carried a story of the decision in 
the Bradford Mills case 2 weeks before the decision was announced 
officially in Washington. The newspaper story appeared in the 
Peoples Press in its December 11 edition, under the name of Wil- 
liam Siroka, * * * and carried a date line Westerly, R. I. 
December 8" (while the official decision was handed down on 
December 22), as appears by the photostatic copy of an item ap- 
pearing in the Providence (R. I.) Journal of December 25, 1937 
(printed in part as exhibit B); and 

31. Whereas there are from day to day in many of the newspapers 
of the country news items and articles which charge that the 
‘Wagner Act in its present form is unfair and unjust and that the 
N. L. R. B., its examiners, attorneys, and investigators, are closely 
affiliated with the C. I. O. and its decisions influenced by C. I. O. 
officials and members; and 

32. Whereas it is now evident that the Wagner Law has failed in 
its announced purpose, that the N. L. R. B. has lost the confidence 
and respect of employee and employer, and that its activities are 
es unemployment and hampering recovery: Now, therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House to take testimony to determine: 

(a) Whether the National Labor Relations Act as written tends 
“to diminish the causes of labor disputes burdening or obstructing 
interstate and foreign commerce”; 
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(b) Whether the interpretation and administration of the act 
tends “to diminish the causes of labor disputes burdening or 
obstructing interstate and foreign commerce”; 5 

(e) Whether the charges made as above recited are true; 

(d) In what manner, if any, the Wagner Act should be amended; 

(e) What changes; if any, should be made, either in the personnel 
or in the procedure of the N. L. R. B. 

Said committee may sit and conduct its investigations anywhere 
within or without the District of Columbia; take and hear proofs 
and testimony; subpena and compel the attendance of witnesses, 
the production of books, records, and documents; employ: counsel, 
clerks, assistants, and such other employees needed by the com- 
mittee properly to perform its functions hereunder, and to fix the 
compensation of each within the amounts appropriated therefor; 
that such committee shall have all such further powers as are con- 
ferred upon congressional committees generally by the acts of 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That such committee report to the Congress of the 
United States on or before the first Monday of January 1939, and 
that there be, and there is hereby, appropriated for the expenses 
actually necessarily incurred by said committee the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, payable on the audit and 
warrant of the United States in the manner prescribed by law. 

Exam A 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKER, MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATION, CALIFORNIA EDITION 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 9, 1938 

LABOR BOARD ORDERS DOUGLAS TO REINSTATE 45 SIT-DOWN STRIKERS 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., was guilty of unfair labor practices 
prior to, during, and after the sit-down strike of February 1937, 
according to a decision of the National Labor Relations Board 
released in Washington. The company is ordered to reinstate 45 
men and pay them for time lost because of unemployment since 
the strike. 

MEMBERSHIPS POUR IN 

News of the decision had an immediate effect upon Douglas 
Local 214. Members who had fallen behind in their dues trooped 
in, and others who had been out of the local entirely inquired 
as to how they could regain membership. Applications were also 
received from old Aircraft Workers Union members who realize 
that if there is to be any effective organization in the Douglas 
plant it will have to be built around the U. A. W. A. 


Exner B 
[From the Providence Journal, Christmas morning, 1937] 
BRADFORD RULING GIVEN C. I. O. FIRST—WESTERLY ATTORNEY REVEALS 
ADVANCE PUBLICATION OF LABOR BOARD DECISION—HINTS TWO COOP- 
ERATE—SAYS DETROIT LABOR PAPER RAN STORY ON DECEMBER 8; 
DECLARES A. F. L. WILL FIGHT CASE 


The charge that the National Labor Relations Board and the 
O. I. O. are “working together” was made last night by John 
Ferguson, of Westerly, attorney for the Bradford Dyeing Associa- 


tion's Employees’ Federation. 

He said he based his charge on the fact that a Detroit labor 
newspaper carried a story of the decision in the Bradford mills 
case 2 weeks before the decision was announced officially at 
Washington. 

The newspaper story appeared in the People’s Press in its Decem- 
ber 11 edition, under the name of William Siroka, New England 
representative of the Federation of Dyers, Finishers, Bleachers, 
and Printers of America, and carried a date line ‘Westerly, R. I., 
Dec, 8.—,” Ferguson declared. 

In the story, he said, Siroka wrote he had in his possession “a 
copy of the National Labor Relations Board decision in the case 
brought against the Bradford Dye Works here by the Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee.” 

Ferguson said he considered the article as evidence of a definite 
working agreement between the N. L. R. B. and the C. I. O. 

“It shows how closely the board and the C. I. O. are working 
together,” he said, “when a C. I. O. representative in Rhode Island 
is given a decision 2 weeks before its official release from 
Washington.” 


EMERGENCY RELIEF AND FEDERAL PUBLIC-BUILDINGS BILL 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 679, making appropriations for work relief, 
relief, and otherwise to increase employment by providing 
loans and grants for public-works projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the House joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 679. Pending that, for the in- 
formation of the House, the Chair thinks it proper to have 
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read by the Clerk the unanimous-consent agreement under 
which the bill is being considered. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


for the consideration of the bill, and that general debate be in order 
and be limited to 10 hours, to be equally divided and controlled by 
Mr. Wooprum and Mr. Taser, and that the bill be not considered 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule until it is made in order 
by a special rule adopted by the House. (Agreed to May 4, 1938.) 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 679, the emergency 
relief and Federal public-buildings bill, with Mr. WARREN in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first reading of the joint resolu- 
tion was dispensed with. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 hour 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall consume this 
time not because of any particular pleasure I shall have in 
making a speech or hearing the sound of my own. voice, 
but in the hope that I may be able to bring to the Members 
of the House information relative to this joint resolution and 
which I think they would want to have before they come to 
vote upon it, I therefore ask your consideration and coop- 
eration. Ten hours for general debate has been agreed upon 
and then the bill will be considered under the 5-minute rule. 
There will be plenty of time for questions, colloquy, debate, 
and argument; so, in order to try to make a chronological 
statement to cover the whole measure, I am going to ask the 
indulgence of the committee to be permitted to speak without 
interruption for at least a portion of the time. I shall try 
to save enough time to answer questions at the end of my 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I express my appreciation per- 
sonally and on behalf of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations for the fine cooperation of the 
members of the Subcommittee on Deficiency Appropriations, 
and especially our minority brethren. I know, of course, 
they view the situation with alarm; and I am sure they will 
in characteristic fashion apprise you of that fact. They have 
inquired diligently into all of the ramifications of this pro- 
gram, but they have assisted the committee in expediting 
consideration and we believe you will find in the hearings a 
comprehensive account of the activities. I pay compliment 
also to one of the men who works behind the scene—I refer 
to the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. I have said before, but I repeat now, 
that I do not know of a man in the public service today who 
is more conscientious, more efficient, or more industrious. 
Without his splendid and efficient help the labors of this 
committee would haye been most arduous. 

Mr. SIROVICH. What is the name of this clerk? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Marcellus Sheild is the name of the 
clerk. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I do not want to devote a great deal of 
time endeavoring to justify this program. I could speak, 
I believe, for hours in justification of it. 

I want to say just a few words in a preliminary way, then 
pass on to what I think will be an explanation of the bill. 

On April 14, 1938, the President of the United States de- 
livered a message to Congress on the state of the Union 
in which he pointed out the present economie plight of the 
country and the need for further Federal action in the 
premises. He outlined in that message a program of relief 
and recovery. This message and the accompanying radio 
message to the country were received by the people of the 
Nation with various degrees of approval or disapproval. 
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There were many who heartily approved the President’s sug- 
gestions. Before the Committee on Appropriations there 
came, voluntarily, Mr. William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Mr. John L. Lewis, chairman 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization, agreeing, cer- 
tainly in one instance, that this program was needed and 
Was adequate. 

About the time of the consideration of this matter there 
met in the District of Columbia representatives of business 
and industry. Notwithstanding the fact that upon the ros- 
trum in that meeting there were many great speeches which 
had for their purpose a disapproval of this program in its 
various aspects, yet that meeting turned out about like this 
meeting will turn out today. They did a lot of talking and 
engaged in a lot of oratory but failed to say anything when 
they came to finishing up. Strange as it may seem, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, representing business 
and industry, did not dare pass a resolution in their solemn 
conclave condemning this effort of the President of the 
United States to further lead the people along the highway 
of recovery. 

In the next few days we are going to hear in this Chamber 
much oratory. Gentlemen are going to stand with. bowed 
heads at the wailing wall. They are going to view with 
alarm our situation and call upon Providence to save 
America; then when the roll is called they will ,vote for the 
resolution. [Applause.] I know there are honest, bona fide, 
legitimate differences of opinion about some of this program, 
but generally the objections may be cataloged into three 
or four different classes. 

First. There are those who object to this for partisan 
purposes. Of course, I would not accuse any gentleman on 
my left of having that motive in mind, but I have noticed, 
strange as it may seem, during these past days when things 
have not been so good that some of my friends have been 
happier than they usually are. I have been wondering if it 
is not an application of that old adage, “It is an ill wind 
that does not bring happiness to somebody.” I know there 
is not a gentleman in this Chamber who would want to see 
America suffer in order that he might gain political ad- 
vantage; on the other hand, I am compelled to believe that 
the fact it has happened has at least raised hope in some 
of the breasts of our distinguished and enthusiastic gen- 
tlemen. 

Then there are those who conscientiously object to this 
program because it is going to cost some money and be- 
cause of the budgetary situation involved. There are those 
who claim that this is only a temporary expedient, that this 
program of work relief should not be embarked upon because 
forsooth we have tried it once before and it did not succeed. 

Then there are others who say there has been too much 
Federal messing in business affairs and if the Government 
would just get out and Congress quit and go home, and 
speak a few kind words to business, everything would be all 
right. But none of these gentlemen go a step farther and 
tell you what we are going to do with the ten to twelve 
million men who are unemployed and who are asking what 
every American citizen ought to have as a right, simply the 
honest opportunity to make a living for himself and his 
family; nor do any of them tell you what they are going 
to do with business and industry who have laid off people 
because their shelves and warehouses are filled with mer- 
chandise for which they have no customers. 

I do not want to take a great deal of time here. The 
question that confronts this Congress today is a very prac- 
tical one. Shall the Federal Government stand idly and 
impotently and confess that it can do nothing, confess that 
the processes of democracy are powerless to meet an eco- 
nomic situation of this kind, while business languishes and 
millions of American citizens are out of employment? That 
is the practical question this Congress must meet on this 
measure. 

Shall we do something about it? May I digress for a 
moment to tell you a true story? Many of the stories that 
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Congressmen tell are not true stories, but this happens to 
be a true one. 

A few miles from this building, in Walter Reed Hospital, 
is a young American boy, 22 years of age.. For 1 year he 
has been languishing upon a sickbed. He was in the Ameri- 
can Army as a radio operator on a bombing plane which 
crashed in the mountains of Virginia. Three of his com- 
panions lost their lives. He was terribly burned, and for 
12 months the best skill, the best attention, and the most 
loving care that the American people can give to an injured 
man while performing his duty have been devoted toward 
restoring him to health and manhood. He is fighting day 
by day for his life. One of the finest physicians in Walter 
Reed Hospital is in charge of the case. A number of times 
it has been necessary to give the boy opiates to ease his 
pain. A number of times lately it has been necessary to 
give him a blood transfusion. I may say to my colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicu], the eminent 
physician, that transfusions were given to help him, to boost 
him up in this struggle to help Nature to reassert herself so 
that he may improve. 

What would you think, if, when gathered around the sick- 
bed of that boy this eminent physician called his consult- 
ants in and told them that because of the young man’s 
pain he proposed to give him a hypodermic, and because 
of his weakened condition he was going to give him a trans- 
fusion, and some objection of this kind would be raised? I 
can fancy some bespectacled, whiskered, theoretical surgeon 
getting up and saying, “Doctor, I object to giving this boy 
an opiate because opiates never cured anybody. That does 
not go to the fundamental cause of his ailment. You have 
been giving him opiates for 12 months trying to ease his 
pain.” 

Suppose another consultant said, “I want to register my 
protest against this procedure. Who ever heard of a trans- 
fusion giving a man a permanent cure? Your medical chart 
shows you gave him a transfusion last month; so why do it 
again? There is no sense in that.” Assume another con- 
sultant would say, “Doctor, I want to protest against this 
procedure. What this man needs is to cut out the doctors 
and nurses. Send them all home and get them out of here. 
He has had too much hospital, he has had too much atten- 
tion, He needs sunshine and a balanced diet. That would 
be a good thing for him. He needs to have some kind words 
spoken into his ears. If you doctors would quit giving him 
transfusions and hypodermics and make love to him a little 
bit, he would get well.” 

I can see this eminent surgeon saying, “Gentleman, it all 
sounds very fine. Certainly a man ought to have kindness 
and love and certainly he should have a balanced diet. 
Certainly he ought to have more vitamin D, and certainly 
no more of hospitals and nurses than he needs. But gen- 
tlemen, you have not yet told me what to do to get him up. 
He is on his back. My judgment is that we should get him 
on his feet again, and then.we will try to diagnose the 
organic difficulties, and if we have intelligence enough in the 
medical profession, try to set him on the high road to 
recovery.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is the situation which America faces 
today. In my judgment, it is beside the point and uncon- 
vincing to say that because we had a building and a recovery 
program a year or two ago and have slipped back a little 
we should not try it again. If you apply that kind of logic 
to life I never would have known how to skate on roller 
skates, because the first time I fell down I would just have 
stayed in the gutter and would not have tried to get up. 
` The purpose of this program outlined by the President 
is to give to builders and industry today just that little 
impetus that is needed to carry industry forward. What 
is the situation? ‘There is no use for anybody to try to 
compare this situation with the past and say we have 
slipped back to where we were in the beginning. That is 
nonsense. When President Roosevelt came into the White 
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House the banks were busted. Nobody in the country had 
confidence enough to put a dollar in any of them. Nobody 
had any confidence in business or industry or anything else. 
The trouble today is not a lack of confidence. Our trouble 
has been brought on by overconfidence. Let us see if that 
is an exaggerated statement. Business and industry picked 
up so that they started running 24 hours a day. They 
loaded up the plants, they loaded up the shelves, and they 
loaded up the warehouses. They built more automobiles, 
made more goods, more wares, and more merchandise than 
the purchasing power of the American people could ab- 
sorb. Therefore, this program is for the purpose of start- 
ing up again the wheels of industry. If business and in- 
dustry will cooperate, if they will respond to the wooing of 
the Federal Government, then there will be no difficulty. 

Let me say to you with respect to that manufacturing 
industry in your district, that textile plant, that cotton 
plant, that steel factory which has its warehouses filled to 
overflowing, that railroad which has no freight nor passen- 
gers to haul, what they need today is not a reduction in 
taxes, for that has nothing to do with it; what they need 
today is not kind words, for that is not the thing; they need 
customers for their products. They need the public to have 
purchasing power so people can buy what they have to sell. 

Following that one step further. If you take some sub- 
stantial portion of these 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 unemployed 
people and enable them to be self-supporting citizens, put 
them back into the market as purchasers of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, then the goods will begin to move off the 
shelves and then employers can begin to call more men back 
to the factory, the plant, and the workshop. We hope that 
will work. The best thing we can do is to try it. 

The measure we bring you today is one of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives. It was 
prepared there, so we will have to take the credit or the 
blame for whatever is good or bad about it. It was prepared 
after many conferences both with departmental officials and 
administrative heads and with the President of the United 
States. It is not entirely satisfactory to anybody, but it is 
approved by all of us as the best we can do. It is satisfac- 
tory to the President of the United States, who will be called 
upon to assist to a large degree in administering the 
program. 

I wish to speak briefly about one or two features which 
differ from the programs we have had in the past. Hereto- 
fore, in the relief bills, because of the emergency nature of 
the operation, it has been necessary to delegate much larger 
and wider powers to the executive head of the Government 
than would ordinarily be granted by the legislative body. 
When you are advancing upon an enemy, and the shot and 
shell are raining about you, that is no time to sit down and 
parcel out delegations of power. Someone has to lead. 
Someone has to have authority. Therefore in past bills we 
have very often given the very widest latitude and power to 
the President of the United States, appropriating large sums 
of money and giving him wide discretion in dispensing them. 
That feature has been changed in this measure. In it the 
appropriations are made directly to the spending agencies. 
Let me say that I do not believe a member of this subcom- 
mittee, certainly not of the majority side of the subcom- 
mittee, in putting that provision into the bill had the slightest 
idea or the slightest intention of reflecting in any way what- 
ever upon the splendid and the unassailable manner in 
which the President of the United States has administered 
these programs in the days gone by. It has been done well. 
There has been no scandal about it. It has been open and 
aboveboard, and it has been in accordance with the wishes 
of Congress. 

In this resolution we appropriate directly to the Works 
Progress Administration and to the Public Works Administra- 
tion, and provide that the projects shall be approved by the 
President, just as we have always provided in the past that 
they should be approved by him, 
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The joint resolution has three titles. It is available to the 
- Members and also copies of the committee print of the report. 

Title I covers work relief and relief to be administered by 
the W. P. A., the N. Y. A; the Farm Security Administration, 
and other agencies. Title II relates to the Public Works 
Administration and title III is the Federal public-building 
provision, 

There is no provision in the measure for the United States 
Housing Authority for the reason that that proposal embodied 
legislative changes in the existing law and was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I do not know at the 
moment whether that committee has completed its delibera- 
tions and is ready to make a report. 

The appropriations in the resolution, aside from person- 
nel engaged in administration either directly or incidentally, 
are éstimated to provide employment as follows: Under the 
Works Progress Administration projects program, an average 
of 2,800,000 per month for the 7-month period ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1939; under the National Youth Administration 275,- 
000 on works projects for the entire fiscal year 1939; under 
the Federal public buildings program, a total of approximately 
60,000, directly and indirectly, for the period of the program; 
and under the Public Works Administration program, a total 
of 11,250,000 man-months of direct and indirect employment, 
or approaching 1,000,000 man-years, for the period of 
the program. The entire program under these appropria- 
tions and the loan funds should furnish, therefore, a total 
of employment approximating 4,100,000 persons for varying 
periods. In addition to the appropriations in this joint reso- 
lution, the appropriations for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, totaling $278,000,000 for the next fiscal year, will pro- 
vide employment for over 300,000 persons. Also, the Federal 
Government has each year a program of general public works 
carried on under regular appropriations and conducted under 
regular Federal departments and agencies such as public 
roads, reclamation projects, parks, rivers and harbors, flood 
control, and so forth. While the appropriations have not all 
been determined for the next fiscal year for these purposes, 
a general estimate of the status of these funds indicates that 
the total of the average number of men to be employed di- 
rectly and indirectly on account of projects for the fiscal year 
1939 will be over 500,000. The shipbuilding program of the 
United States Navy and the merchant-marine program of 
‘the United States Maritime Commission will also contribute 
materially during the coming fiscal year to employment. 

This appears to me as an adequate participation by the 
Federal Government in this proposition of relieving unem- 
ployment. 

Under the Works Progress Administration we provide for 

useful Federal and non-Federal public projects, and let me 
make this statement: These projects under W. P. A. are 
selected by local communities, not by officials of the Federal 
Government in Washington. The applications are made by 
local communities to the Federal Government in Washington 
through their State agencies, and in each instance the proj- 
ect is approved by the local community. Not only this but 
the people upon relief in the local community, in your city or 
in your county, who get this work relief, are not selected by 
officials in Washington, they are selected by your constitu- 
ents, by agencies in your own community. This is done for 
the purpose of preserving, as far as possible, the right of each 
locality not only to have the type of project it wishes to have 
but to see that the people who are worthy and deserving are 
given this work-relief status. 
The amount recommended for the Works Progress Admin- 
istration is $1,250,000,000, the amount recommended by the 
President for that Administration for work relief and relief 
on a 7-month basis for the period to end January 31, 1939. 
The amount thus far this fiscal year for the Works Progress 
Administration and the National Youth Administration is 
$1,500,000,000 for the full fiscal year. 

The need for continuing these programs on at least the 
current basis is apparent. Since the fall of 1937 industrial 
production has fallen off by 32 percent. The national 
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income has declined from an annual rate of $68,000,000,000 
to a rate of about $56,000,000,000. Since September 1937 
more than 3,000,000 workers have lost their jobs in private 
industry. Employment on the Works Progress Administra- 
tion program has been expanded to meet the need arising 
from this severe decline, increasing from 1,400,000 workers 
in September to approximately 2,600,000 workers at the 
present time. At the same time the number of families 
and unattached persons provided for by State and local 
direct relief has increased from approximately 1,300,000 in 
October to about 2,000,000 in March. 

While the rate of decline in private employment has 
slowed down, and the number of additional workers who 
lost their jobs in March was relatively small, the need for 
relief of unemployed workers continues unabated, for two 
reasons; first a number of unemployed workers are able to 
exist on their own resources for a short period after they 
lose their jobs. Thus many workers thrown out of employ- 
ment during the month of February, for example, are not 
forced to apply for relief before April, May, or June. The 
second factor in this situation is the unemployment com- 
pensation received by many workers during the first weeks 
of their unemployment, which automatically prevents the 
employment of those workers on the works program. As 
soon as these compensation payments are exhausted, many 
of these workers face destitution and must turn to the relief 
offices for assistance. = 

Accordingly, while some seasonal improvement in the 
employment situation may occur during the next 2 or 3 
months, it appears that any such improvement will be offset 
by the accumulated need of workers who have not yet been 
taken onto these programs. 

At the present time approximately 2,600,000 workers are 
employed on projects of the Works Progress Administration, 
and about 130,000 are employed in the continental United 
States on projects of other Federal agencies financed with 
funds in the current Emergency Relief Appropriations Act. 
The balances of funds now available for these programs will 
make it possible to maintain employment at about this level 
during the remaining months of the fiscal year 1938. The 
appropriation of $1,250,000,000 for 7 months will permit a 
maximum average employment of approximately 2,800,000 
workers per month between July 1, 1938, and February 1, 
1939. 

It is not practical to attempt to forecast the total amount 
needed to provide relief employment on these programs for 
the entire fiscal year. On the basis of the evidence avail- 
able at the present time, the committee did not feel justified 
in recommending an appropriation of less than $1,250,000,000 
for these purposes for the first 7 months of the fiscal year 
1939. On the other hand, if a rapid improvement in business 
conditions and private employment should occur between now 
and February 1, 1939, the Works Progress Administration 
program will be curtailed accordingly and a part of this ap- 
propriation would remain available for use after that date. 
In consideration of the size of the relief. problem and the 
fact that it is subject to rapid and extensive changes, it is 
the committee’s recommendation that the decision as to the 
extent of the Works Progress Administration program during 
the last 5 months of the fiscal year 1939 be deferred until 
Congress reconvenes in January, when action can be predi- 
cated on the economic and employment conditions which 
prevail at that time. 

I would like to refer to the National Youth Administration, 
the appropriations for which during the current and pre- 
ceding fiscal years have been included in the amounts for the 
W. P. A. The joint resolution contains an appropriation of 
$75,000,000 for the N. Y. A. For the present fiscal year the 
N. L. A. has received a total of $52,500,000 of Works Progress 
Administration funds and may receive additional money 
from present unallocated funds. Currently 323,000 high- 
school and college youths are receiving National Youth Ad- 
ministration aid, and 153,000 youths out of school are em- 
ployed on the training and other work projects of that 
Administration. 
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Under the recommended appropriation of $75,000,000, it 
is contemplated that the student-aid program in the fiscal 
year 1939 will be continued at about the same rate as in the 
fiscal year 1938, and that the National Youth Administration 
work program will be expanded to provide for a greater 
number of youths out of school. This appropriation con- 
templates that approximately 600,000 youths will be provided 
for by the National Youth Administration on both programs 
during the fiscal year 1939. 

The Farm Security Administration is another agency to 
which I should like to direct attention. Its funds have here- 
tofore come by way of allocation from emergency money. 
We appropriate directly to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
this resolution the sum of $175,000,000, plus the reappropria- 
tion of the balances remaining unobligated on June 30, 1938, 
and estimated at $3,000,000. This sum is made available for 
administrative expenses, loans, grants, and rural rehabilita- 
tion of needy persons in continuation of the same type of 
program carried on by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
allocations received from the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act for the current fiscal year. 

The amount available for the fiscal year 1938, together 
with a comparison of the amount recommended for the next 
fiscal year, follows: 


1939 

PARE non adnan ß $78, 945,000 | $120, 000, 000 

Cn a eT PEER . ²˙ A 8 22, 900, 000 30, 000, 000 
Administration, services in composition of farmers’ 
debts, making and collecting loans, granting relief 

and furnishing assistance 21, 291, 000 25, 000, 000 

(SSS) ee Ratna ee 123, 136, 000 175, 000, 000 
Completion of Resettlement Administration construc- 

tion projects and land-utilization projects 42, 964, 000 

/ / Y 166, 100, 000 175, 000, 000 


I should like to direct your attention to the very compre- 
hensive statement made by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
and printed commencing on page 192 of the hearings. He 
sets forth very clearly what has been accomplished in the 
past, what is now being done, and why there should be an 
expansion of this type of relief. It is an exceedingly inter- 
esting and convincing statement. The resolution as reported 
provides for an increase of over $50,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year as compared to the current year for the comparable 
relief activities. 

Having in mind definite information that there are 360,000 
farm families known by supervisors of the Farm Security 
Administration to be in need of loans or grants and having 
in mind the economic conditions in rural areas already exist- 
ing and further aggravated by the loss of purchasing power 
in industrial areas, the increase recommended to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of Agriculture for the Farm Security 
Administration by way of loans and grants is necessary to 
provide the measure of relief in those areas that the present 
situation requires. 

The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration is another 
agency which receives a direct appropriation instead of being 
financed, as heretofore, from allocated funds. The amount 
carried in this measure is $6,000,000, plus an unexpended 
balance estimated at $2,100,000. The amount allocated for 
the present fiscal year is $11,000,000, under which expendi- 
tures for the year are restricted to $8,317,000. The unem- 
ployment and economic situation in Puerto Rico is one of 
the grave problems of our Government. The island is greatly 
overpopulated, a census in 1935 showing 1,725,000 inhabi- 
tants in an area of 3,400 square miles, a population density 
of more than 500 per square mile. Moreover, the arable area 
is 1,225,000 acres, which represents about seven-tenths of an 
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arable acre per person. The population is increasing about 
40,000 per year, or at the rate of 2 percent. Other factors, 
such as the general economic condition, hurricanes, and the 
reduction of the sugar quota, have contributed largely to the 
unemployment and distress. The number of unemployed in 
need of relief is estimated at 150,000. The Administration is 
employing approximately 17 percent of those who are eligible 
for relief, but at the conclusion of the sugar-grinding sea- 
son—a month or so—some 65,000 additional cane workers 
will be out of employment until the beginning of the next 
grinding season in January 1939. 

I want to comment briefly at this time upon another fea- 
ture that is new in this legislation, and that is with respect 
to the administrative expenses of the agencies which do work 
for the relief program and to which funds have heretofore 
been allocated. These administrative expenses are exclu- 
sive of any funds that may be allocated to the several de- 
partments and other agencies in connection with allocations 
to them of funds for the operation of projects. 

The agencies performing general administrative duties in 
connection with the appropriations in title I, not connected 
with project operation, and the amounts are as follows: 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, administration 

and payment of compensation benefits to injured 

SOI ae ew ren acdc hv E A a a anata ala a 
Treasury Department: 

Procurement Division, for administrative expenses 


in the centralized purchase of supplies, materials, 
and equipment for all agencies operating pro- 


$3, 500, 000 


„ ES ee A 5, 500, 000 
Division of Disbursement, disbursing appropria- 
tions under the title 3, 500, 000 
Office of the Treasurer, clearing checks, et- 750, 000 
Secret Service Division, investigation of check 
forgeries, , LAA 300, 000 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and De- 
posits, and Division of Bookkeeping and War- 
rants, centralized administrative accounting 
(uad ñ ye: 8 2, 000, 000 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Air Commerce, 
technical advice and supervision for airport projects 
under Works Administration program 325, 000 
General Accounting Office, auditing and accounting 4, 180, 000 
U. S. Employment Service, reemployment service 1, 500, 000 
National Emergency Council, works program co- 
Mg itt, t= ers TTT 250, 000 


These agencies have heretofore been allocated funds out 
of relief appropriations for carrying on their activities with- 
out any inquiry or control by Congress over the amount or 
the extent of their activities. 

This time the committee called them in and had what 
we thought were patient and comprehensive hearings with 
respect to their expenses, and as a result the Budget esti- 
mate of $50,000,000 for administrative expenses for these 
agencies was cut to $29,425,000, or a decrease of $20,575,000. 

May I now speak for a moment about the total amount 
involved in this bill? The day after the President's mes- 
sage was read to the Congress I happened to be in the 
capital city of my home State and I was somewhat shocked 
to read in boxed headlines plastered across the front page 
of one of the leading newspapers of the South this state- 
ment: “The President asks $7,000,000,000 program of Con- 
gress.” 

The program has been referred to all the way from $7,000,- 
000,000 down. The figure it has now simmered to in the 
newspapers, usually, is a little less than $5,090,000,000. Let 
us see what it really is. The direct appropriations in this bill 
out of the Public Treasury for W. P. A., P. W. A., the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and all other purposes, amount to 82,519, 425,000. 

I am going to place in the Recor at this point a table 
which shows the amount of the direct appropriations in the 
joint resolution compared with the amount of the Budget 
estimates the committee considered: 


1938 


Agency 


Trttz I. WORK RELIEF AND RELIEF 


Works Progress Administration, administration, work relief, and relief (7 months’ basis)... 


National Youth Administration, administration, work relief, and relief 


Farm Security Administration, administration, loans, relief, and rural rehabilitation... 


Subtotal... 


Prison Industries Organization: Administrative expenses ($120,000) _ - 
Department of Justice: A 


Total, other agencies ($53,682,000) 


OGM, titla Ton. . . . 


TITLE II. Pune WORKS 


Public Works Administration—loans and grants for non-Federal projects, and for financing Federal projects.__..-----.-- 


Trrix III. FRDERAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Post office and other Federal buildings to be constructed by the Procurement Division, Treasury Department, expansion 
ol 3-year progrum— 2 .—— . —— 


Total, titles I, II, and III 
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ction Administration: Administration, loans, rural rehabilitation, and Federal and non- 


ico Reconstru 
Federal HOCH. (811 O00 000) Wo . d . neuennat amana 
Beer A Commission: eee and payment of compensation to injured persons (87, 0, 0) 


ve expenses ($1,250,000) ..........--------=--- 


Budgot estimates, 
President’s mes- | Amount recom- 
mended in the 


joint resolution 


‘ieee He 
2175, 000, 000 2175, 000, 000 


2 1, 500, 000, 000 


1 The sum of $1,000,000,000 was included as a Budget estimate for relief and work relief in the annual Budget for the fiscal year 1939, submitted in January 1938. ‘The 


amounts recommended in the President’s m 


t this session care should be exercised not to include it in both instances. In addition to the amounts in the message and the 
ition, the sum of $50,000,000 for the purposes indicated in the foregoing table and the use of unexpended balances as indicated by nota (2) were submitted as Budget 


y Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 which may remain Lg ae on June 30, 1938, as indicated. 
dent’s approval of $50,000,000 estimate for 


mates in H. Doc. No. 626, 
Plus unexpended balances of allotments under the Em 
3 Figures in italics represent estimates of agencies prior to 


of Apr. 14, 1938, are inclusive of this $1,000,000,000 and when considered in connection with the total of Budget estimates 


ular Budget, considered in this joint reso- 


esti- 


lin H. Doe. 


4 Plus not to exceed $450,000,000 as a revolving fund from the gale of securities acquired with funds made available by this appropriation or with the proceeds.of such secu- 


rities for the making of further loans. 
$ Plus not to exceed $590,000,000 for use as indicated in note (‘). 
o Pins contract authorization of $35,000,000. 


T Pl ded balanı indicated by note (2) and use of securities as indicated by note (9. 
8 Plus — — Baie pr indicated by note 8. use of securities as indicated by note (*), and contract authorization as indicated by note (0. 


If the Public Works Administration never collects a penny 
of the money that it loans on projects—and so far it has 
had practically no losses—if it never collects a penny of the 
money it loans on Public Works projects, the total ultimate 
amount that the Federal Treasury could possibly be out 
under the measure brought in here today is $2,519,425,000. 
Let us look one step further. Of this sum, $1,000,000,000 
was included in the regular Budget, which was submitted to 
Congress last January, because that was the billion dollars 
that was put in at that time for relief. So that this re- 
covery measure carries actually an increase over our original 
Budget of $1,519,425,000, and part of this is for loans. I want 
to be fair and frank about this. We appropriate in this 
bill the unexpended balances some of these agencies expect to 
have on June 30, 1938. We have always reappropriated the 
unexpended balances of the emergency relief funds. It is 
estimated by the W. P. A. that they will have $13,000,000 
unexpended balance. They had an unexpended balance to 
start with, and they have to have one at the end. They 
cannot so regulate their program as to spend every penny 
of their money. Each agency must have a cushion. So we 
do reappropriate some of the unexpended balances but the 
amount of them is not significant. Perhaps I should state 
here also that we permit the use of proceeds to be received 
from the sale of securities taken by the P. W. A., up to 
$500,000,000, for the making of loans, and based upon the 
good collection record of P. W. A. this money will be returned. 

It is only fair to say that the press usually in figuring a 
little less than $5,000,000,000 that the recovery program will 
cost the people include a billion and a half which the Re- 
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construction Finance Corporation was authorized recently 
to loan to industries. Everybody knows that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has almost a perfect record 
on these loans, and they will not cost the people of the 
country a penny unless the whole economic structure falls, 
and then it does not make any difference whether it is 
$5,000,000,000 or $50,000,000,000. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation makes loans and it collects its loans. So 
then, figuring a total loss of the R. F. C. loans, which runs 
te the figure you usually see in the press, we have a total 
of $4,519,425,000, of which over $2,000,000,000 is for loans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I shall yield in just a little while. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. I was going to ask the 
gentleman about the Public Works $450,000,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Under the Public Works Administra- 
tion, title II, we appropriate out of the Treasury, $965,- 
000,000, compared to a request.of $1,000,000,000 by the Presi- 
dent. We deducted $35,000,000 and put it in title III, which 
is the Federal public-buildings program. I shall discuss that 
in justa minute. The P. W. A. program is designed to furnish 
direct and indirect employment by Public Works projects. 

Public Works Administration has on hand now 2,714 ap- 
proved non-Federal projects, ready to go—projects from 
practically every district that is represented in this body, 
made up of school houses, county facilities, recreational cen- 
ters, bridges, and other types of useful public improvements, 
which are applying to the P. W. A. for grants or loans: In 
addition to the direct appropriation, authority is given for 
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the use of not to exceed $500,000,000, as contrasted to a 
recommendation for $450,000,000, from money to be realized 
from the sale of securities acquired with this appropriation 
or out of the proceeds of such securities for the making of 
loans under the title. 

The sum of $965,000,000 is available for loans, grants, or 
loans and grants for non-Federal public projects and to the 
extent of not to exceed $100,000,000 for Federal projects, to 
be expended by the Administrator of the Public Works Ad- 
minstration with the approval of the President. The limit 
upon the amount to be granted is $750,000,000, with no 
specific limit on the amount of loans except the availability 
in the funds. The $965,000,000 of direct appropriation, with 
$500,000,000 of revolving fund from securities, makes a pos- 
sible total of $1,465,000,000, of which not more than $750,- 
000,000 can be used for grants. In addition to the total 
amount, there will be applicable to this new non-Federal 
program, the use of assets, estimated at maximum realiza- 
tion at $100,000,000 when they are sold, from which $51,- 
000,000 might be used for grants and the remainder for 
loans and administrative expenses. 

The program outlined by the Administrator would consist 
of some 7,000 to 7,500 projects of an average cost of $240,000 
on the basis of $750,000,000 in grants. 

We also give P. W. A. new authority to meet the needs of 
those localities where, because of constitutional limitations, 
they are unable to increase their local indebtedness. It will 
be recalled that in the President’s message he suggested that 
long-time loans without interest should be made to those 
localities. The committee, after going into the matter very 
carefully, decided to somewhat restrict that suggestion. We 
did not like the idea of setting the precedent of the Govern- 
ment lending money to anybody without interest. We could 
foresee that the other lending agencies of the Government 
that are loaning money to groups of our citizens and charg- 
ing interest would immediately be importuned and the Con- 
gress would be petitioned to forego the collection of interest 
in those cases. The provisions of the joint resolution do not 
provide for this type of loans. In the place of that sugges- 
tion, the committee has inserted subsection (e) of section 201, 
which will make it possible, where States or other public 
agencies, due to constitutional limitations, are unable to par- 
ticipate in the loan and grant benefits, for the Administrator, 
with the approval of the President, to advance them moneys 
for projects upon their agreement to pay back in annual 
installments, over a period not to exceed 25 years, at least 55 
percent of the amount so advanced with interest for the 
period of amortization. In order to carry out this proposal, 
the Federal Government could acquire land for the construc- 
tion of such a project and then either construct the project 
itself and lease the completed project to the public agency or 
advance funds to the public agency for such construction. 
In either case the Federal Government would retain title to 
the project until the public agency had paid its share of the 
cost with amortized interest. 

This would permit a locality to take advantage of the 
45-percent grant and the long-time payment on a basis that 
would allow it to get a loan notwithstanding the constitu- 
tional inhibition. At the same time the Federal Govern- 
‘ment would be protected by controlling the terms of the 
lease and would hold the property until the locality should 
meet its obligations in full. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a very brief question? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Would that property be subject to 
local taxation? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I cannot answer definitely; but I 
imagine not, because title to the property would remain in the 
Federal Government until it was paid for. 

Mr. SIROVICH. What is the interest rate? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The rate of interest on an amortized 
loan would probably be comparable to that charged in the 
ordinary case with due allowance for the grant. However, 
that is up to the Administrator. 
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Title III of the bill is the Federal public-building section. 
In the fiscal years 1935, 1936, and 1937, we appropriated, 
respectively, $65,000,000, $60,000,000, and $60,000,000 for Fed- 
eral buildings outside of the District of Columbia, a total of 
$185,000,000. In the last regular session we decided to 
restrict that program and adopted a program of $70,000,000 
spread over 3 years which would be sufficient to take care 
of certain major projects and provide one building project 
for each congressional district having an eligible project. In 
this measure we enlarge that 3-year program by adding 
$60,000,000 to the $70,000,000, making it $130,000,000 for the 
3 years, which will be sufficient, we are told, to include some 
major projects and provide an additional building for each 
congressional district where there is an eligible project. 
There has been filed with the committee and printed in the 
hearings a list of the eligible projects under this title. We 
feel that if you accept as a premise the fact it is right and 
logical to have a Federal building program in a situation of 
this kind, then we certainly can justify this sort of expendi- 
ture because it spreads the money all over the country. 
Under the present method of designing public buildings, 
there are no more ornamental structures at country cross- 
roads. These buildings are to be built where they are 
needed and where they can be justified, and where they are 
logical projects. If you are going to have a building pro- 
gram which can be justified, certainly it is one which fills 
the crying need of the Federal Government for housing 
facilities. 

The Director of Procurement advised the committee that 
@ great many of these projects could be gotten under way 
within 6 months and that the expenditure of the funds at 
the site and those indirectly expended in the fabrication and 
production of materials and otherwise would furnish employ- 
ment for approximately 60,000 men. 

In providing this expansion, the $35,000,000 additional has 
been deducted from the $1,000,000,000 estimated for loans 
and grants for non-Federal Public Works Administration 
projects, the committee being of the opinion that the ex- 
penditure of this sum could well be made on Federal property 
where the Government would get the entire advantage of the 
expenditure and that the projects would furnish as much 
direct and indirect employment as the expenditure of a 
like amount on non-Federal Public Works Administration 
projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I could ramble on for a great length of 
time, but I believe I will conclude my remarks at this time 
and submit to questions from members of the Committee if 
you have questions that you wish to ask me. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield; but I ask the Members to be 
brief. I will appreciate that very much. 

Mr, BEITER. There are several matters I would like to 
have cleared up. First, in reference to W. P. A, the gentle- 
man stated that the local communities would state who 
shall be eligible for employment on such projects. That is 
not quite the fact because the regulations are established by 
the State administrator. Having in mind a concrete 
example, if a man and woman, for instance, have a budget 
requirement of $50 a month, under W. P. A. he would earn 
$60 and they declare him ineligible because his requirements 
are not sufficient and he would not be permitted to work on 
W. P. A. projects. That regulation would have to be 
amended, and that, of course, is not a matter for legislation. 
I want to clarify it in the gentleman’s mind. 

In connection with the Public Works Administration I 
am wondering whether or not the Administrator will have 
the authority to purchase and sell the securities that may 
be used in the revolving fund, or whether they will have to 
sell them through Jesse Jones? If they are sold through 
Jesse Jones there just will not be a revolving fund, and there 
will not be any sale or purchase of securities. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Administrator has power under 
the measure to sell securities either through the R. F. C. or 
directly to the public. 

Mr. BEITER. Iam glad te hear that they will not have to 
operate through Jesse Jones. The gentleman stated that 
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Jesse Jones has not lost any money. The reason Jesse 
Jones has not lost any money is that he has not lent any 
money; and he will not lose any as long as he does not lend 
any. 

What is the total amount of money that has been made 
available for the Public Works Administration? The gen- 
tleman has stated $965,000,000 for 2,714 projects; and of 
that $965,000,000, $750,000,000 is for loans. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Not over $750,000,000 for grants and 
any of the appropriation can be used for loans. Then in 
addition there is the revolving fund of not over $500,000,000 
to become available as securities are sold, 

Mr. BEITER. For loans? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. BEITER. That will leave a very small amount for 
new projects. $ 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is for loans, $500,000,000 in the 
revolving fund and $215,000,000 over and above the amount 
available for grants in the appropriation. 

Mr. BEITER. I notice, too, in the bill that the new 
projects will have to be submitted by August 31, 1938. It 
would be just impossible for a community to submit a new 
project in that time for the reason that in a great many 
States they are under the legal requirement to advertise and 
ask for bids over a certain number of days, and then wait 
a certain number of days after the bids are received; so it 
would be just impossible for them to submit their projects 
by August 31 of this year. 

I am wondering if the committee would object to that 
time being extended to October 31. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The time has already been changed by 
committee amendment to October 1. 

Mr. BEITER. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. If we assume that all of the 
2,700 approved P. W. A. projects receive an allotment, how 
much money will be left over to be applied to new projects 
that have not yet been filed and approved by the P. W. A.? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The number of projects on the existing 
P. W. A. list amounts to $440,000,000 for grants. We provide 
in here $750,000,000 for grants. 

Mr. MAHON of Texas. There would be $300,000,000 left. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is there any priority given to any partic- 
ular class of P. W. A. projects? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is no priority in the bill, but 
the gentleman will find in the hearings that we have a very 
specific commitment from the Public Works Administration 
that this list which they filed will be their No. 1 list for 
work on new projects to start as soon as possible. 

Mr. BOILEAU. After that, is there any priority for 
schools or such as that? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is no priority provided here. 

Mr, KRAMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Cal- 

ifornia. 
Mr. KRAMER. Is there any provision for sectional al- 
location? Our small cities out on the Pacific coast are 
farther away from headquarters than some of these eastern 
cities and we have not the facilities for getting up the en- 
gineering reports, application forms, and so forth. Are you 
going to give all of this to eastern cities? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman will find in the list 
furnished by the Public Works Administration that Cali- 
fornia has been generous in its requests for projects. 

Mr. KRAMER. I know we are generous in our requests, 
but we do not get anywhere. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think the gentleman will get them. 
At least I hope he will. 

Mr. EDMISTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 
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Mr. EDMISTON. My State has a constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting it from borrowing. I did not exactly 
understand the gentleman’s explanation of the 25-year 
lease program. 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman has a million-dollar 
project which he wants and his State has constitutional 
limitations under which it cannot borrow, they may get the 
million dollars from the Public Works Administration. The 
Public Works Administration would acquire land for the 
construction of such project, and then either construct the 
project itself or advance the money to the State for such 
construction. The project would be leased to the State on 
a basis that would pay back to the Federal Government 
not less than 55 percent of the cost, including the cost of 
the land, with interest oyer the 25-year period. In either 
case the Federal Government would retain title to the 
project until the State had paid its share of the cost with 
interest. 

Mr. BEITER. At that point, what will be the rate of 
interest? I would like to see a provision not to exceed 4 
percent. 

Mr. WOODRUM. It will not be over 4 percent. It may 
be less than that in some instances. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PARSONS. I notice no further applications will be 
accepted after August 31, 1938. The P. W. A. will be per- 
mitted to accept applications between the passage of the 
act and that date? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes, and they may consider the ap- 
plications after that date. And, by the way, the date has 
been changed by committee amendment to October 1. 

Mr. PARSONS. Section 10, page 9, has this language with 
reference to employment on the W. P. A.: 

In the employment of persons on — 
ations in this title ee „C0000 
not heretofore been placed on relief rolls shall be given the same 
eligibility for employment as applicants whose names have here- 
tofore appeared on such rolls. 

Will that permit the W. P. A. to certify its own people out- 
side of the relief certification agencies in the various counties 
of the State? : 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is existing law. It is the same 
provision that we have in existing law. 

Mr. PARSONS. There is nothing in the bill to authorize 
or direct the W. P. A. to make its own certifications of 
relief plans? 

Mr, WOODRUM. They can do it by changing their regu- 
lations. There is no mandatory provision in the bill re- 
quiring them to do it. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Before asking the gentleman 
from Virginia a short question, I hope the gentleman did not 
agree with the statement made by the gentleman from New 
8 (Mr. BEITER] that Mr. Jesse Jones had not made any 
loans. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That was the gentleman’s statement, 
not mine. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. As I view it, he has lent a 
good many million dollars upon sound security. 

Mr. BEITER. To the railroads mostly, not to small busi- 
ness. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. No; I take issue with the gen- 
tleman on that question. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia a question. 

pee provision is made in the bill for needed Army hous- 
ing 

Mr. WOODRUM. The measure provides that not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 of P. W. A. funds may be used for certain 
specified classes of Federal projects to be approved by the 
President. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. I recall that recently the 
Congress authorized, as I remember it, about $23,000,000 
for Army housing with priorities established. Does not the 
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gentleman think that legislation ought to be carried into 
effect in view of this building program, when there is a great 
emergency need all over the country for Army housing? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I agree with the gentleman, and that is 
the reason the provision appears in the bill to require the 
use of not more than a certain amount for good Federal 
projects. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. In whose discretion will it be 
whether or not any part of that $100,000,000 shall be allo- 
cated to Army housing or earmarked, or whatever you want 
to call it? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Public Works Administration, with 
the approval of the President. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. That will be up to Secretary 
Ickes under the President. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT. Under the provisions of this bill will P. 
W. A. projects which have been approved have priority over 
any of those to be filed? 

Mr. WOODRUM. We are told by the P. W. A. that they 
will. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. I was about to ask the gentle- 
man the same question that was propounded by the gentle- 
man from Texas in regard to heavy construction at Army 
instrumentalities. Who did I understand the gentleman to 
say has the decision concerning which Army instrumentali- 
ties, if any, shall be selected? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman will find in subsection 
(c) on page 18 a provision that “not to exceed $100,000,000 
shall be allotted to Federal agencies for Federal construc- 
tion.” 

The procedure would be that the agency, in the gentle- 
man’s case, the War Department, would apply to the Public 
Works Administration for the erection of a barracks at such 
and such a post. If it has been authorized by Congress, it is 
eligible for consideration, and the Public Works Administra- 
tion, taking into consideration the employment it will afford 
and the expedition with which the project may be gotten 
under way, and other pertinent factors, will have the right 
to consider that as an eligible project. However, it has to be 
approved by the President. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. I may say to the gentleman 
that upon inquiry I have been advised that the War Depart- 
ment is prepared to go ahead immediately, because they have 
their plans and specifications already drawn. I believe there 
is no other feature of this program which could be started 
more expeditiously. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There are about $17,000,000 or $18,000,- 
000 of their projects in continental United States that have 
been authorized by law. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Furthermore, under the Wilcox 
bill there have been a number of authorizations for construc- 
tion at Air Corps stations. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. On page 4 of the report there is an item 
of $100,000,000 for roads. That is the appropriation we 
made for 1939 in the agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. This is not in addition to what else there 
will be in this appropriation for highways? There is no 
specific amount earmarked for highways in this bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The W. P. A. is authorized to expend 
funds for road work in the use of relief labor. The $100,- 
000,000 does not in any way have anything to do with this 
expenditure under W. P. A. 

Mr, STEFAN. No. That is an item I want to clear up. 


Throughout the bill there is no specific amount for farm-to- 
market roads or secondary roads, which the President stated 
at one time provided more employment than any other 
road work. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. There is no special amount earmarked, 
but the gentleman will find in lines 18 and 19, page 2, under 
the category of projects, of which highways, roads, and 
streets are a part, that $425,000,000 may be used, and the 
program of the W. P. A. has always included a very large 
amount for this type of construction. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman would assume, then, there 
would be about $425,000,000 that could be used for farm-to- 
market roads or any other kind of highways? 

Mr. WOODRUM. For all of that type of projects. There 
e a number of other categories of projects in that provi- 

on. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
as WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from New 

or 

Mr. SIROVICH (reading): 

Without warning orders have reached sponsors that 24 W. P. A. 
projects in New York City will be discontinued and the workers 
reclassified. This move is based upon the new ceiling that man 
plus material cost per individual shall not exceed $1,000 per year, 
instead of $1,240 which they have recetved in the past, cutting the 
purchasing and consuming power of all these workers. This 
order will be completed April 30, 1938. 

I may say to the distinguished member of the Committee 
on Appropriations that thousands of telegrams have come 
to all the Members of the New York City delegation and 
committees have visited us in an effort to change that situa- 
tion, because it is ruining the W. P. A. projects in New York. 
Would the gentleman and his committee be willing to ap- 
Prove an amendment which we will offer on Thursday to 
discontinue this tragedy? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is entirely a matter of adminis- 
trative control and does not figure in the bill. As the gentle- 
man can understand, it would be impossible to write rules 
and regulations for W. P. A. employment into the bill. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Does the gentleman believe it is fair? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not know the facts. I know the 
gentleman and his colleagues have been very active in trying 
to get this matter adjusted, and I hope the W. P. A. will be 
able to straighten the matter out. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. I believe the gentleman may have stated 
this, and, if so, I wish he would repeat it. What is the total 
appropriation for the entire program? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In this bill? 

Mr. HEALEY. Yes; in this bill, for the entire program. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The direct appropriation total is $2,- 
519,425,000, plus a small amount of unexpended balances. 
Then, there is the $500,000,000 revolving fund in the P. W. A. 
to be made up of proceeds from sale of securities and to be 
used for loans. The United States Housing Authority, if 
and when it comes into the program, would have an increase 
of $300,000,000 in the amount of federally guaranteed bonds 
it could issue. 

Mr. HEALEY. Has the gentleman the total of all that? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is the total of it. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman has given the items but 
not the total. fe 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr, GREEN. The P. W. A. provision under this bill is 
dissimilar to existing law. Is it as liberal toward the local 
communities as the existing law? 

Mr. WOODRUM, Very much more liberal. It takes care 
of those local communities that cannot borrow because of 
constitutional limitations. It provides for new projects you 
cannot now apply for. It provides money for new loans and 
grants. 

Mr. GREEN. It is 3 percent interest only. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARLAN. As I understand the bill, the provision that 
the gentleman was referring to is at the bottom of page 19, 
and the gentleman from Virginia, who now has the floor, 
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said that was a rental provision. I note that at the end of 
that clause there is the statement that “at least 55 percent of 
the amount so advariced with interest thereon for the period 
of amortization.” Is there not a question there as to whether 
that could be construed as a rental? If there is a definite 
obligation to amortize, would there not be a conflict? 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman will refer to section 
201 on page 18, lines 10, 11, and 12, under subsection 3, “the 
construction and leasing of projects, with or without the 
privilege of purchase, to any such public agencies,” and this, 
in connection with the language to which the gentleman has 
referred at the bottom of page 19, I believe, covers the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. Am I correct in assuming that the same 
method of making application will obtain as has obtained in 
the past, and your application will be made to the Regional 
Director of P. W. A.? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is exactly correct. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. As I understand, there is a definite 
limitation upon administrative expenses placed in this bill 
in connection with the Public Works Administration. Does 
that apply to Works Progress Administration as well? 

Mr. WOODRUM. A definite limitation of 5 percent on 
W. P. A., and we fix a money limitation on P. W. A. in this 
measure. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. IZAC. As the gentleman knows, there are 2,740 proj- 
ects that have not been completed, although they have 
been approved by P. W. A. Suppose those communities went 
ahead and started the work, is it still possible for them to 
get the 45-percent grant? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is still possible for them to do that 
on the uncompleted portion subject to P. W. A. requirements. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOILEAU. In the agricultural sections of the coun- 
try the finest projects are these marl and lime projects re- 
ferred to at the top of page 3, under W. P. A., as— 

Projects for the production of materials for fertilizing soil for 
distribution to needy farmers under such conditions as may be 
determined by the sponsors of such projects under provisions of 
State law. 

Is it the gentleman’s understanding that that language is 
broad enough to include these lime and marl projects that 
have been carried on quite extensively throughout the country 
in the agricultural areas? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is, but the word “needy” is in there. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I noticed that. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The committee thought it ought to 
restrict the projects to farmers in need. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Does not the gentleman believe that might 
destroy an entire project? For instance, if you have a group 
of 100 farmers that need this lime for their soil and only 25 
of them are what might be classified as needy, that might 
destroy the whole project, and does not the gentleman be- 
lieve in view of the soil conservation program that has been 
carried on, so long as these farmers pay the cost of the 
machinery that is involved and haul the lime themselves, 
this word “needy” ought to be stricken out so as to make it 
available in a larger area and make it actually more efficient? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That argument was presented to the 
committee and they considered it very carefully. They felt 
the program ought to be restricted to farmers in need. 

Mr, BOILEAU. I hope the gentleman will reconsider that 
decision for the reason that we might not be able to carry 
on such a project in a community that needs it very badly 
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because only a small percentage of the farmers might be 
in need. 

aa SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I notice at the top of page 6 of the re- 
port the program is estimated on the basis of a 7 months’ 
period ending at the end of January 1939. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is W. P. A. only. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. The difficulty in my State is that Febru- 
ary is our coldest and hardest month. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course, the gentleman understands 
that the reason for projecting it only 7 months is with the 
thought that when Congress reassembles in January it will 
then be able to have a very much better perspective as to 
whether the program should be restricted or enlarged ac- 
cording to the economic conditions at that time. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I appreciate that, but usually it means 
they get laid off for about 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration will take into account the fact that January and 
February are heavy months and so adjust their programs in 
the light months to be able to meet that situation. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
3 WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understood from the long and well-told 
and well-emphasized story at the beginning of the gentle- 
man’s remarks about the necessity for hypodermic injec- 
tions, the gentleman really thinks that this spending pro- 
gram is only a shot in the arm and will not have any very 
lasting effect on the general prosperity of the country; is 
that true? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think if this program accomplishes 
what it is claimed it will accomplish and start the spiral on 
an upward trend, it will have accomplished its purpose. 
The gentleman can call it a transfusion, a shot in the arm, 
a stab in the back, or a kick in the pants, but if it starts 
things going again, it will be worth what it will cost. 

Mr. SNELL. Right there, we have had the experience. 
Originally the first one of these spending programs was an 
experiment and no one knew what would be the outcome. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does the gentleman say that that did 
not help anything? 

Mr. SNELL. I think, as a general proposition, that we 
are just as bad off today as when we started spending the 
money, Let me ask the gentleman this question. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I thought I had the floor, but go ahead. 

Mr. SNELL. Very well, take the floor and keep it. I want 
to ask a question, but the gentleman insists upon asking me 
one before I get through with it. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I shall be good. Go ahead. 

Mr. SNELL. That is all I wanted to say. I said the orig- 
inal proposition of spending the $5,000,000,000 was an experi- 
ment, and no one definitely knew what would happen, but 
now it is a demonstrated fact that it is a failure. 

Mr. WOODRUM. What does the gentleman think could 
have been done instead of that program? 

Mr. SNELL. I think we should stop some of this expendi- 
ture on the part of the Government. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does the gentleman think that would 
have put people to work? j 

Mr. SNELL. Some of it would, because it would give en- 
couragement to people to go on and do business. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does not the gentleman think people 
need something more than encouragement to do business? 
The gentleman does not want to answer that—the gentleman 
gets mad and runs off. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, I am staying right here, and will be 
here tomorrow, and I do not change my position either. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Very well. Speaking of changing posi- 
tions, the proverb says that the wise man changes his mind 
and that the fool never does. 
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Mr. SNELL, That is a smart quotation, but it depends 
how often you change your position. Now, let me ask the 
gentleman one. Was it not the gentleman who made a great 
speech about a year ago to cut relief from a billion and a 
half to a billion dollars? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; I am the one. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to yield myself 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL, It has been generally understood from pri- 
vate conversation and from quotations in the newspapers 
that the gentleman from Virginia is against this lump-sum 
appropriation, and that he would insist on having these 
large appropriations earmarked. The newspapers state this 
morning that after a visit to the White House the committee 
changed its opinion. Will the gentleman tell us the reason 
why? 

vt WOODRUM. The committee has not changed its 
opinion. ‘The appropriations are made directly to the 
agencies. W. P. A. projects must be approved by the Presi- 
dent. There ought to be a check on those projects and just 
the same in P. W. A. They are made direct to the agencies. 
There is no lump sum in there. You could not earmark 
thesé appropriations any further unless Congress wanted to 
sit down and select the individual projects, which would. be 
the worst possible thing that could happen. 

Mr. SNELL. That is partly true; but has not the 
gentleman changed his opinion? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will say that a man who serves in 
this body has to change his mind in the course of a day’s 
work, and he should always try to change it in the right 
direction. 

Mr. SNELL: But if he changes too often, how can he 
expect people to follow him? Let me ask the gentleman 
one other question. We know why the gentleman changed 
his mind. Of what real value will these contracts be with the 
States where they have no authority to make these con- 
tracts for leasing these public buildings? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It will enable them to get the benefit 
of the 45 percent grant. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, they may get the benefit; but if they 
have no authority to make the contracts, what good is the 
contract with the Federal Government? How is the Fed- 
eral Government going to get its pay? 

Mr. WOODRUM. We are told that the constitutional 
limitations against going into debt do not apply to the 
making of a lease. That is, a community that could not 
borrow a million dollars could make a lease over a period 
of years to rent the building. The structure would be on 
land bought by the Government and it would hold title 
to the whole project until full payment was made. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman consider that ob- 
ligation a debt? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes, it is an obligation. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not a debt on the community? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is an obligation of the community 
but not a debt within the constitutional limitations. 

Mr. SNELL. Then it is unauthorized and cannot be 
collected. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARLAN. In the case of a colloquy of this kind is 
the time divided between the majority and the minority, or 
is it used by the minority against the majority? 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, if the gentleman finds my question em- 
barrassing he has the right not to answer the question if 
he so desires. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hartan] were as free with his time as he is with 
the public Treasury there would be no difficulty. 

Mr. CITRON. Under section 205 (b) of the Public Works 
Administration Extension Act of 1937, preference was given 
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to projects approved at elections held prior to the date of 
that act. The P. W. A. determined that failure to hold a 
permissive referendum in the city of New Haven was not 
equivalent to an election. Will the new bill change that 
provision? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Under the 1937 act, the money made 
available for grants was insufficient to take care of all proj- 
ects that had been approved by the P. W. A. Hence the 
act gave a preferred status to the classes of projects men- 
tioned in section 205, including projects authorized at elec- 
tions. The preferences in section 205 of the P. W. A. Ex- 
tension Act of 1937 do not apply to the funds made available 
by the present measure and the committee is opposed to any 
effort to earmark funds for any particular class or classes 
of projects. Therefore, under this measure, no election 
would be necessary unless required by State law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. As I understood the gentle- 
man’s answer to a question a few moments ago with refer- 
ence to the two-thousand-seven-hundred-odd P. W. A. proj- 
ects that have heretofore been approved, in case an approved 
project did not get the money but started work with their 
own finances, such a project would be eligible under this bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is my construction of it, as I have 
heretofore explained. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. As I understand, $750,000,000 is appropriated 
in this bill for P. W. A. projects. 

Mr. WOODRUM. For grants. 

Mr. MAPES. For grants; and that something like $400,- 
000,000 of projects had been approved. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That, too, is for grants. 

Mr. MAPES. For grants. Is it the gentleman’s under- 
standing that these grants are going to be made without 
any further procedure being taken? Is that money frozen, 
fixed for that amount? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; I do not so understand it. P. W. A. 
tells us they will be on their highly preferred list, that they 
are ready to go forward with those projects if there have not 
been intervening circumstances or situations of an adverse 
nature. 

Mr. MAPES. But they reserve the right to make the 
grants as they see fit if in their judgment it is unwise to 
make the grant. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Certainly, and they have to be ap- 
proved by the President. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man from Virginia will yield that I may make a statement to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares], I may say that 
we learned that now the States do not want to go through 
with quite a number of projects that have heretofore been 
approved. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. The Members of the House, and I believe the 
people of the country, are generally under the impression 
that we have a very serious unemployment situation through- 
out the country. I am asking the gentleman why it is that 
the Federal Government is asked to contribute money to 
some of those States of the Union where the Governors of 
those States in the public press say there is no depression, 
there is not even a recession, and then compare the indus- 
trial and employment condition of the States with other 
States of the Union which are having difficulty in meeting 
their unemployment situation? 

I have particularly in mind a tabulation I received from 
W. P. A. this morning in which I find that the combined 
expenditure for direct relief in an entire State is less than 
what it is in one small community in the State from which 
I come. As an illustration, in one State the total expendi- 
ture for relief is only $46,000, yet the Government gives 
$12,000,000 to that State for relief. The same condition 
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runs down through a number of the States of the Union. 
Why are other States of the Union that have great relief 
problems to contend with, States which are finding great 
difficulty in getting the money, being assessed to take care 
of a relief problem that does not exist in these other States? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not know the tabulation the 
gentleman has; but, of course, the whole relief problem 
is based on placing the relief where the unemployment 
exists. 

Mr. BATES. Why is that not done? If we have unem- 
ployment in a State why should that State not pay at least 
à real part of the cost and not just 1 or 2 percent, as is 
done in many of the States? I think the gentleman is quite 
familiar with that situation. Has the committee gone into 
this situation at all? 

Mr. WOODRUM. We had pretty full hearings on it, I 
may say. 

Mr. BATES. And to what conclusion has the committee 
come? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The committee has come to the con- 
clusion that relief ought to go where unemployment exists; 
and as far as it can provide that by legislation it has 
done so. 

Mr. BATES. Has the gentleman and the committee be- 
come acquainted with the figures I have here? y 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not know what figures the gentle- 
man has, but the committee went into it very fully. 

Mr. BATES. The gentleman knows, and I presume his 
committee knows, that some of the States contribute only 
1, 2, or 3 percent. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I know there is a good deal of varia- 
tion. Some are not able to contribute anything. 

Mr. BATES. They come pretty near not contributing 
anything. The gentleman knows that is true. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is some truth in the statement 
that some of the States contribute very little. Some have 
very little unemployment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In view of the fact that the bill has 
only come from the printer, I have not had time to go over 
it. The gentleman told the House that the bill contained a 
provision that all applications for P. W. A. grants must be 
in by November 8. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Before October 1, 1938. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. What would be the status of 
a municipal P. W. A. project that had been approved but 
was caught in the shut-down last fall, a project which since 
that time the community has gone ahead with and perhaps 
two-thirds completed? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The community would be eligible for 
assistance in completing the project on the basis of a grant 
and loan, or a grant, as the case may be, subject to 
P. W. A. requirements. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. What does the bill 
provide with regard to flood relief? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is provision for such work under 
W. P. A. projects with the proviso that 90 percent of the labor 
used on the project must be relief labor. 

Of course, we have put additional funds in the War De- 
partment bill for flood control, as the gentlewoman knows; 
$35,000,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We will not gain any- 
thing out of that up in Connecticut and our section of the 
country where we have the Merrimack and Connecticut 
Rivers. We have a very dangerous and serious situation up 
there. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. How much will be set 
aside for veterans’ hospitals? 

Mr. WOODRUM. One hundred million dollars of P. W. A. 
funds may be used for Federal projects. Veterans’ hospitals 
come in under that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Would the gentleman 
consider earmarking $15,000,000 for that purpose? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman will oppose any direct, 
specific earmarking of any funds. We have provided funds 
and these projects will have the opportunity to go through 
the same channel as all other projects and I feel confident 
that the veterans’ projects will be given consideration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. How about Army 
projects? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There are some. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They will be generously 
taken care of? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT. Many independent school districts, in 
which thriving cities are located and whose facilities for 
school purposes are wholly adequate, have reached the con- 
stitutional limit so far as bonds and warrants are concerned. 
In the gentleman’s opinion, would this lease proposition 
under the pending bill be available to those school districts? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It will be available to the community 
or locality if it wishes to apply. 

Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BEITER. Under the languag> of the act, would it be 
possible to transfer the duties and functions of the present 
Federal Emergency Administration or the Public Works 
Administration to some other agency in the Government, or 
will those duties and functions that rest in the Interior 
Department with the Secretary remain there? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Public Works Administration is an 
independent agency. It is not a part of the Interior Depart- 
ment. Under the law the President names the administra- 
tor, and he made the Secretary of the Interior the Adminis- 
trator. That is why it happens to be in the Interior Depart- 
ment. I assume it will remain there. Of course, the Presi- 
dent could name another administrator. 

Mr. BEITER. That is true. I have my own fears, and, 
speaking for myself, I was under the impression when the 
Housing Act was passed it was going to remain with the 
Secretary of the Interior; however, another man was 
appointed, and those duties turned over to a new agency. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I was unable to understand after the 
gentleman from Virginia concluded whether he regarded 
this bill as an opiate or as a blood transfusion. Frankly, it 
looks very much as if it was designed as an opiate to keep 
the people fooled until after election, and that is about all. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go through this bill and would 
like to have the attention of those who are interested. I 
direct attention to page 9 of the report and to the actual 
facts with reference to what is carried in the bill. I have 
estimated the unexpended balances that are authorized to be 
appropriated as well as I can from the testimony and from 
past performances. There is no question in my mind but 
what there will be $1,300,000,000 for the W. P. A. Mr. Hop- 
kins said $1,263,000,000, but last year there were $242,000,000 
left over. The unexpended balances estimated in the Farm 
Security outfit is practically $3,000,000, in the National 
Youth Administration practically $2,000,000, and P. W. A. 
approximately $112,000,000. 

The committee took the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent with reference to the P. W. A. and raised the authority 
$500,000,000 above the President’s message. The President 
proposed $450,000,000 for grants and $550,000,000 for loans. 
This bill provides $750,000,000 for loans and $750,000,000 
for grants. There is absolutely no question but what those 
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figures can be reached and they are $500,000,000 above the 
recommendation of the President. 

These unexpended balances were not recommended and 
the total amount that may be spent under this bill is 
$3,223,425,000. I am going to ask permission of the House 
to include in the Recorp a table showing just exactly how 
the committee has done this and then I am going to make 
the assertion I believe this is an absolute waste of the people’s 
money. What kind of a situation have we? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That figure is on the basis of a 
7 months’ appropriation for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. It will require another billion dollars 
probably to carry on the W. P. A. for the 5 months following 
February 1. On top of that there are other appropriations 
recommended by the President, including $300,000,000 for 
loans on housing, a billion and a half dollars for R. F. C. 
loans, which, together with the amount that will be required 
to carry the operation along, and together with the amounts 
that have already been carried in the bills heretofore passed 
by the House, makes $6,157,425,000 as the probable expendi- 
ture during the fiscal year 1939 if they are able to put out all 
this money in that time. Of course, in all probability the 
P. W. A. will not be able to put all this money out. 

Pursuant to the consent given me, I submit the following 
table: 

President’s proposals 


Farm Security Administration 5, 000, 000 
National Youth Administration 75, 000, 000 
JT RNa na A Den 450, 000, €70 
Federal: buildings... oo eee 25, 000, 000 
PP ̃ ͤ .. et E ERA a TA 1, 875, 000, 000 
2. Loans from the Treasury for work: 
% ENE E E R 50, 000, 000 
Farm Security Administration 100, 000, 000 
POW Re eke atone oan Selene baaa aap i a S A 550, 000, 000 
/ AT—T—T—T—TZ—Z— heen in bs babe baie PEE ph —— 2, 575, 000, 000 
Committee proposals in this bill 
1. E ditures from Treas for work 
W. E — ERA N sil 1 soit DES 1, 300, 000, 000 
Farm ty , 000, 000 
Nati 77. 000, 000 
P.W.A 862, 000, 000 
Federal buildings 25, 000, 000 
Puerto cr mo ‘ = 8, 000, 000 
2. Loans from asury for work: 
eee e nn pe na ia 23, 425, 000 
TTT 750, 000, 000 
he TTT—TT—TVTVTſVTVTVTſT—T————W sei OTE 3, 223, 425, 000 


This means $648,425,000 above the Budget estimates. 

However, they probably could spend half of it, so that 
you probably would have to take out of the P. W. A. ex- 
penditures one-half of the amount because they could not 
spend any more than half of it in the fiscal year 1939. In 
the fiscal year 1940 they probably would be spending most 
of the rest of it. 

What is the situation? This bill calls for approximately 
$1,300,000,000 for the W. P. A. What kind of a service is 
that? Let me read you a comment sent to me by a friend 
of mine who was touring through the country in an auto- 
mobile. 


In auto on April 28, 1938: Pennsylvania route 11 (from Bing- 
hampton, N. Y.); Kingsley, Pa., and route 106 through Honesdale 
and R iawiey; route 6 to Milford, Pa. 

Probably passed through 15 to 20 relief road gangs, some prob- 
ably 20 people, some smaller numbers; but no matter the numbers, 
some 90 percent of each gang were exemplifying not the abundant 
life but the abundant loaf. 

The handling of labor is no new experience for me, and a loafing 
gang is loaf: with the consent of the gang foreman. A gang 


foreman permits loafing only under orders from his “higher-up” 
boss (as foreman wants to protect his own job). 

A usual custom was the placing of a sign, “Resume speed,” be- 
yond the gang, but always so far away from the gang that the gang 
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could not read it, otherwise the gang might have used “speed,” I 
suppose. 


Passed some hwa 
( Goa), highway department workers, who were working 

Every one of you has had that same experience. I have 
driven through a great many States in an automobile and 
I have never failed to see that situation duplicated wherever 
I have run into that kind of a crowd. 

I have here a picture, taken from a paper in my own terri- 
tory, of the kind of a job they do where they put in a sewer. 
This shows the way they left the road, so nobody could get 
through it. What does it mean? It means we are turning 
$1,300,000,000 over to an outfit that has no efficiency and that 
does not help to maintain the morale of the American people. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. In the very first part of the bill it is stated 
that this money shall be spent on useful projects. Does that 
mean anything, or has it meant anything? 

Mr. TABER. No; it has meant absolutely nothing. It has 
meant frittering the funds away. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Fifty miles of stone wall was built on 
land worth not more than $2 an acre. The wall was built 
by people transported 40 miles to do the work. By any 
stretch of the imagination can that be called useful public 
work? 

Mr. TABER. No; there is absolutely no possibility of that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Then no attempt has been made on the 
part of the committee to define that language further? 

Mr. TABER. No; it would not do any good if it did. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Am I mistaken in that the gentleman 
from Virginia has heretofore pleaded that there should be 
earmarking of these funds? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; but not in a specific way for specific 
projects. I do not believe he has ever gone as far as that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is not the only earmarking in this bill 
subject to the approval of the President? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. There is no earmarking in here other 
than has appeared before, except with reference to admin- 
istrative expenses for auditing and for writing checks. That 
is the only earmarking we have. 

Mr. GIFFORD. There is no attempt on the part of the 
committee to have the decision made by a nonpolitical body 
or any portion of a State body with authority? 

Mr. TABER. No attempt whatever. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Although testimony on it may have been 
presented to the committee, the committee did not consider 
State control of this matter at all? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no; because there might be some effi- 
ciency if they allowed that. I believe these funds should 
be turned back to the States for administration and disburse- 
ment, with proper regulation by a nonpartisan board, and 
that we should get to the point where we have courage 
enough to be something other than “rubber stamps.” We 
should demand of the best people in our communities that 
they take charge of this relief problem and see that the 
money is given out in a proper way and efficiently, and thus 
cut down the waste that exists in. connection with it. 
CApplause.] 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Some time ago, immediately following 
the President’s message, I inquired of the gentleman if he 
thought it was practical to earmark funds to be handled along 
the lines we have heretofore followed and as indicated in this 
bill. Since the developments of the last 2 weeks, may I ask 
the gentleman, in order to get it into the Record, does the 
gentleman believe it is practical for strict and genuine ear- 
marking ever to be applied to this kind of a program involv- 
ing large sums, where the Congress really has effective con- 
trol of the expenditures, unless the administration of it does 
go back to the local authorities? 

Mr. TABER. In my opinion, it can only be done by sending 
the money to the local authorities to be handled by a non- 
partisan board in order to get any fair result in the nature of 
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relief. I do not believe we can earmark every project or that 
such a course should be undertaken in the legislation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman refers to a nonpartisan 
board. Does the gentleman mean a local board? 

Mr. TABER. I mean a local board, and I mean a Federal 
board also. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr, COCHRAN. In reference to the sewer project to 
which the gentleman called attention, as referred to in a 
Syracuse, N. Y., paper, is it not a fact that wherever W. P. A. 
participates in a sewer project it is on the recommendation 
of the local and State authorities only? Therefore, if this 
project is wrong, the local authorities and the State authori- 
ties are the ones who are responsible, 

Mr. TABER. No; because when they do a rotten job, the 
fellows who have charge of doing the job are under the 
W. P. A. and not under the local authorities. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why should the county or the city or 
the State ask the W. P. A. to participate in a sewer job unless 
they are going to be satisfied with the work? 

Mr. TABER. They just got stuck, that is all. They thought 
maybe the W. P. A. would do a decent job; but they did not. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Would the gentleman contend that you 
should fix the street immediately the sewer is laid? Would 
you not want them to give the dirt an opportunity to settle 
before constructing the street? 

Mr. TABER. They had 8 months for the dirt to setile. 

Mr. COCHRAN. This picture does not indicate that. 

Mr. TABER. And they did a bum job; that is all there is 
to it. I cannot yield any further right now. 

This W. P. A. business is entirely inefficient. We are just 
wasting the money. We ought to throw it away and get rid 
of it and have an honest proposition in administering relief. 

I now want to talk about this P. W. A. proposition. I have 
here a statement, which I put in the Recorp several days ago, 
showing the amount per capita that would go to the different 
States under the P. W. A. allotments. They range from 75 
cents in Arkansas to $32 in California. No one can tell me 
this means a relief proposition. No one can tell me there is 
any such thing as a distribution of that load according to 
relief demands. On top of this we are at the present time 
facing a situation where if you are going to do anything for 
relief you ought to do it now and not next spring. 

These P. W. A. jobs will not be started much before the 
ist of January, and they will be a year and a half in com- 
pletion. They are not pertinent to a-current relief problem. 
They have no place here and no business in a relief bill. 
Therefore we ought to put that out of any relief bill and 
consider it as a project bill and as to whether or not the 
United States can afford to make $750,000,000 of grants 
and $750,000,000 of loans to the different units throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a brief question there? 

Mr. TABER. If it is a pertinent question, I will yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I heard the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee state there were 1,240 or 1,270 projects 
that are not ready now to go on immediately? 

Mr. TABER. They are the projects that I referred to. 
There are 2,714 projects said to be ready, totaling $1,000,000,- 
000 and calling for grants of $438,000,000, but they are nct 
ready to go on immediately. The examination of Secretary 
Ickes indicated it would be 4 or 5 months before they would 
go on, and there is not any sense in trying to lead people 
to believe you can take projects of that character and go on 
with them immediately, because it takes a very considerable 
time to polish these things up and get them in shape and then 
let the contract. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me just a second so I may ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if these projects can be begun at once? 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] cares to be interrupted 

Mr. TABER. I will yield. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. It was stated there were many of these 
projects that could be gotten under way immediately, and 
some of them will take 60 or 90 days to get in operation. 

Mr. TABER. And some of them will take a great deal 
longer than that. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. I know from personal experience that a 
great many of these projects are not even developed in the 
elementary stage. 

Mr. TABER. I know that is true. 

Mr. BATES. They were asked to submit them to the 
P. W: A. a year ago and 2 years ago and the preliminary 
plans have not been developed yet. 

Mr. TABER. I know of instances where the projects 
have all been completed because they could not get the 
grant out of the P. W. A. without having it cost them more 
than it would take to build it themselves. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell 
the House why it should be necessary for the regional offices 
to telegraph about a month ago all the applicants who were 
not given their grants last year? Would not a letter have 
served the purpose just as well? 

Mr. TABER. I suppose they thought they could not get 
the attention of these fellows without waking them up with 
a telegram. They probably do not read their mail. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, this P. W. A. proposition is an item that absolutely 
does not have any bearing on the relief picture at all. 

It is a waste, it is an extravagance, and it is divided up 
in such a way, as I called attention to a little while ago, so 
that it is not a fair distribution throughout the country. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is it not a fact that the wealthy 
communities that can well afford the 55 percent are still 
standing and waiting for this Government, and that it is not 
the communities that really need it that are getting the 
P. W. A. help after all? Is not that true? 

Mr. TABER. It is true to a large extent. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is very true. 

Mr. TABER. It is true, more than anything else, that the 
bulk of these P. W. A. projects are not in localities where the 
relief burden is the worst. 

I go back for a moment to this item on page 19 (e) trom 
line 19 on page 19 down through the rest of the page, and the 
first two lines on page 20. That is where leases may be made, 
it is said. That provides that “the Administrator may, with 
the approval of the President, advance moneys to any such 
public agency upon agreement by such public agency to pay 
back in annual installments, over a period of not exceeding 
25 years, at least 55 percent of the amount so advanced, with 
interest thereon for the period of the amortization.” That 
can be nothing more than an absolute outright agreement to 
pay back, and under these provisions of the constitutions and 
laws of these States, where there is a limitation upon the 
borrowing power, and the right to issue obligations, this kind 
of an obligation to the Federal Government from the State 
or the municipality would be absolutely void. It does not 
„C The plain language of it is 
enough. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. Les. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us assume for a moment that it 
was enforceable. Then what about the third party who pur- 
chased the obligation under the constitutional limitation or 
otherwise. Would it not deprive him of what he would have 
received in the payment of his claim against the municipality 
under the constitutional provisions? 

Mr. TABER. There is no question about it. 
not enforce it. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 


They could 
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Mr. SIROVICH. Is it not a fact that the finest and most 
wholesome constructive work in the P. W. A. has been the 
building of bridges and tunnels and the finest schools, which 
are self-liquidating? In their nature they have been done 
through the medium of the P. W. A. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no; the P. W. A. has not done con- 
structive work. It has done extravagant work. It has done 
a lot of projects that are wonderful, but every one of them 
cost more money than it should, and they have been built 
with funds which have been dumped into this situation, and 
all they have really accomplished toward the welfare of the 
country is to build up a great big overpowering debt, which 
is a menace to the employment of our people and a menace 
to the return of prosperity. That is the situation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. Along that same line, I know of one P. W. A. 
project that had been approved by the Government, the 
money had been allocated, and when the thing was investi- 
gated it was found it would cost a great deal more that way 
for the local community than it would to build it itself, so 
the amount was refused, and the local community built it 
and saved money. 

Mr. TABER, Oh, there are hundreds of such cases. I 
direct attention now to one or two things in connection with 
these projects. P. W. A. is supposed to have supervision 
over these things. What kind of supervision does it have? 
On page 393 of the hearings I read: 

Mr. Taser. When you make a loan or grant is there anything done 
by your organization to determine whether or not there is a need 
for the facilities you are providing? 

Secretary Ickes. Yes; we look into that question. 

Mr. Taser. Do you determine whether or not there will be a 
duplication of facilities? 

Secretary Ickes. That is a factor that is taken into account, 

Mr. Taser. Does that govern? 

Secretary Ickes. Not necessarily so. The theory is that the 
community itself is in a better position to determine what facili- 
ties it wants. Other things.being equal, we do what the com- 
munity wants us to do, if they are in a position to afford it. 

That is the kind of supervision you get. There is not 
anything that possibly could be in the nature of help in this 
P. W. A. situation. 

Let us look at the bill. The gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wooprum] said first it was an opiate; later on he said 
that it was a shot in the arm. I asked a distinguished 
doctor, a Member of this House, if the two were the same 
thing, and he told me maybe. Then I asked him if an opiate 
and a blood transfusion were the same thing and he said no. 
What is the situation we are in? 

As we approach the consideration of this bill labor is down 
and out of employment as a result of the operations of the 
notorious Labor Relations Board. Industry is down, largely 
for the same reason—but more than that, because of other 
policies of the Government which I shall enumerate. Min- 
ing is down. Agriculture is down because of the regimenta- 
tion policy of Secretary Wallace and the A. A. A.; because 
of the allotments of agricultural products that have been 
made with a view of producing a scarcity rather than to 
permit a natural growth and expansion of production so 
that our people might have something to eat. All of them 
are down because of the terrific spending program of the 
Government over the last 5 years. 

During the last 5 years, approximately $18,000,000,000 
has been spent on one kind of alleged relief or another, al- 
most entirely for the promotion of political rackets. 

And here comes the Committee on Appropriations—sup- 
posed to be a constructive and conservative force—with an- 


-other bill designed not to relieve the depression, but to make 


it more acute and make suffering more intense. This bill 
will not provide any relief. Under it the problem of taking 
care of almost all of those in real distress is left to the 
local communities and the States. 

On top of that, we are attempting to foist a tremendous 
building program on the people, the cost of which will run 
$1,500,000,000, under the P. W. A—a program of public 
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buildings erected, in many cases, not because of the need, 
but because of the desire of the people for monumental 
structures—a program, which if properly handled would be 
a nice thing if we could afford it, but we cannot afford it 
when we are facing a possible deficit of $8,000,000,000 in 
1939 if this money can all be spent within the fiscal year 
1939. It means such a burden of debt for future generations 
that it does much more to thwart recovery than to pro- 
mote it. 

Iam appealing to the Congress to throw off the role of 
“rubber stamp” that it has carried for the last 5 years and 
to approach the problem of unemployment and relief from 
a constructive basis. It is time in the Nation, in each State, 
and in each local community for us to demand of the very 
best and ablest men we have that they give of their ability 
and of their time whatever the demands may be—enough 
to try and solve the relief problem. It is time that we turn 
our funds back to the local communities where our local 
people know who is entitled to relief and relief employment 
and let them work it out, without interference from a high- 
handed governmental bureaucrat. 

I am appealing to the membership of the House to cast 
aside fear of political reprisals and do what I know the 
honest judgment of every Member of the House calls for, 
try to meet this problem, repeal the National Labor Relations 
Act, repeal the agricultural scarcity act, and give our farm- 
ers and our business people a chance to put people to work, 
have honest relief instead of promoting a tremendous build- 
ing program as a racket. 

Before it is too late let Congress assert itself, let its Mem- 
bers show that they have been thinking of this problem 
and are honestly trying to solve it regardless of pressure 
from the Executive; let us stand up and fight for this Ameri- 
can system of government that has made this country great. 
Let us not place any more curses on the unemployed. Let 
us not place more debt on the people for projects that we 
can get along without. 

This bill calls for upward of $649,000,000 above the Budget 
estimates, and will start and carry forward a wild orgy of 
spending that will produce no relief at all but will just get us 
deeper into the mire. 

I hope that Congress will turn relief back to the States, 
with such aid as they may need. I hope that they will 
refuse to sanction a building program which cannot be 
started before January 1, and which will provide very little 
employment and no relief at all. 

{Here the gavel fell] 

Mr, TABER, Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

The gentleman from Virginia said he thought this pump- 
priming project would work if industry would cooperate. 
Does anyone think that industry is such a fool that it would 
not put people to work if it possibly could? Does anyone 
think that the people who run the factories, and the mines, 
and the businesses of America would not provide employ- 
ment for the people if they could? What has been the result? 
The Executive has demanded cooperation of industry. 

Mr. FULLER, Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FULLER. Some men in the visitors’ gallery are 
applauding. They have done it three or four times. It is 
against the rules of the House. I ask the Chair to enforce 
the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Parsons). The Chair reminds 
the visitors in the gallery that they are here as the guests 
of the House. The rules provide that visitors in the gal- 
leries may not express approval or disapproval of anything 
that happens on the floor. The Chair trusts that the yisi- 
tors in the galleries will abide by the rules of the House. 

The gentleman. from New York will proceed. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the cooperation of industry 
has been asked, but in what terms? Robert Jackson has 
cracked.down on them; Harold L. Ickes has cracked down 
on them; the President of the United States has cracked 
down on them, and the National Labor Relations Board has 
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cracked down on them in such a way that they cannot pro- 
vide the employment for the people that they would pro- 
vide if they were given a chance. Why do you come here 
and demand that industry cooperate while at the same time 
the administration and the Congress fail to act to destroy 
those things that are preventing employment? 

I appeal to the Members of this House to get away from 
false gods and to follow sound procedure, to have honest 
relief and to give the business people of America an oppor- 
tunity to provide the employment which they would so read- 
ily provide if they were given the chance. Stop putting bar- 
riers in the way of the employment of our people. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Does the gentleman believe 
that this W. P. A. extravagance would stop if the Federal 
Government required some contribution from the local com- 
munities? 

Mr. TABER. If a contribution were required from local 
communities for W. P. A. projects, I believe much of the 
extravagance would stop. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Even with a 10-percent con- 
tribution. 

Mr. TABER. It would help. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am interested in what the gentleman 
has said about industry, but I would remind him that only 
recently the automobile industry laid off a lot of people. 
The gentleman says industry wants to put people back to 
work. I notice that Mr. Knudsen, the head of General 
Motors, still draws his $320,000 a year salary. I am just 
wondering how the gentleman reconciles these two factors. 
This amount of money would take care of a lot of people. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, it would take care of just a few people. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Is that cooperation? 

Mr. TABER. Out of that $320,000 Mr. Knudsen probably 
has to pay $250,000 in taxes. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. He should. 

Mr. TABER. So he does not have a lot left for himself, 
if that is what he draws. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. May I ask the gentleman if he noticed 
that the strong, eloquent plea of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, when the $4,800,000,000 and the $3,300,000,000 propo- 
sition was up, was on account of Hoover and his political 
party. Did the gentleman notice he did not explain to us 
at all why this was needed or tell us about the causes that 
brought it on? There was no oratory on that proposition 
at all. i 

Mr. TABER. He assumed, no doubt, every one knows that 
we are in the midst of the Roosevelt-created depression. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Going back to this fundamental ques- 
tion of the local communities making a contribution, does 
the gentleman believe that the local communities would ob- 
ject to contributions if the local communities had the entire 
problem within their jurisdiction, so that they could say 
to Tom, Dick, or Harry, “You will get on relief on such- 
and-such conditions,” or “You are not entitled to relief 
because so-and-so”? Does not the gentleman think that is 
really at the bottom of this whole thing? 

Mr. TABER. That is the key to the situation. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SIROVICH. May I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that in the Hoover depression there were almost 
9,000 banks closed, while in the Roosevelt term during the 
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3 years we have gone through, only 140 banks have 
? 

Mr. TABER. We are pretty nearly that far. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The banks today are full of Government 
money. 

Mr. TABER. The banks are not as good as I wish they 
were right now. 

[Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include three tables compiled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the state- 
ment just made regarding the period when the banks were 
closed, may I call attention to the committee report? In 
February 1933, when the banks closed, there were 19,510,000 
persons on relief. In March of 1938 there were 20,112,000 
persons on relief. In other words, we had 602,000 more peo- 
ple on relief in March 1938 than we had in 1933 when the 
banks were closed. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I decline to yield. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Where does the gentleman get his in- 
formation? 

Mr. ENGEL. That is taken from the committee report, 
and it will be found on page 7. 

Mr. Chairman, in June 1932, the Democratic, Republican, 
and Socialist Parties, in convention assembled, adopted cer- 
tain provisions in their platforms, advocating a remedy for 
the depression which at that time had been with us nearly 
3 years. Each party based its remedy upon the philosophy 
of government advocated by its leadership. 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF 1932 

The Republican platform of 1932 urged the creation of 
emergency relief funds for temporary loans to States; favored 
loans to State and local authorities and private concerns 
for revenue-producing and self-liquidating projects. It en- 
dorsed the principle of high wages; favored the adoption 
of a shorter working day and week by the Government and 
by private employers as rapidly as possible. It recognized 
and approved collective bargaining by responsible repre- 
sentatives of employees; and, among other things, it advo- 
cated prompt and drastic curtailment of Federal, State, and 
local Government expenditures to a level, “which can be 
steadily and economically maintained for some years. to 
come.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1932 

The Democratic platform of 1932 favored the extension of 
Federal credit to States whose diminishing resources made 
further aid to the needy impossible; the expansion of the 
Federal program of necessary and useful construction and 
the advance planning of public works. It advocated unem- 
ployment and old-age insurance under State laws, and the 
encouragement of a shorter working day and week, and its 
adoption by the Government services as an example, and 
finally it advocated the immediate and drastic reduction of 
expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidations of agencies, and elimination of extravagance 
to make possible a 25-percent saving, and urged State Demo- 
crats to do likewise. 

THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM OF 1932 

The Socialist platform of 1932 proposed: 

First. A Federal appropriation of $5,000,000,000 for im- 
mediate relief for those in need, to supplement State and 
local appropriations. 

Second. A Federal appropriation of $5,000,000,000 for 
public works and roads, reforestation, slum clearance, and 
decent homes for the workers, by Federal Government, 
States, and cities. 
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Third. Legislation providing for the acquisition of land, 
buildings, and equipment necessary to put the unemployed 
to work producing food, fuel, and clothing and for the erec- 
tion of houses for their own use. > 

Fourth. The 6-hour day and the 5-day week without a 
reduction of wages. 

Fifth. A comprehensive and efficient system of free public 
employment agencies. 

Sixth. A compulsory system of unemployment compensa- 
tion with adequate benefits, based on contributions by the 
Government and by employers. 

Seventh. Old-age pensions for men and women 60 years 
of age and over. 

Eighth. Health and maternity insurance. 

Ninth. Improved system of workmen’s compensation and 
accident insurance. 

Tenth. The abolition of child labor. 

Eleventh. Government aid to farmers and small-home 
owners to protect them against mortgage foreclosures and 
a moratorium on sales for nonpayment of taxes by destitute 
farmers and unemployed workers. 

Twelfth. Adequate minimum-wage laws. 

It will be noted that there was very little difference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic platforms in these 
particular respects. Both platforms advocated loans or credit 
to the States, higher wages, shorter working hours, collec- 
tive bargaining, and so forth. Both platforms advocated a 
drastic curtailment of Federal expenditures and reduction of 
taxation, the Democratic platform going to the extent of 
criticising the Republican Party for extravagance and ad- 
vocating a 25-percent reduction in public expenditures. 

PRESIDENT ADVOCATES DRASTIC ECONOMY IN 1932 


The President repeatedly emphasized that part of the Dem- 
ocratic platform advocating drastic economy and reduction 
of expenditures and taxes and advanced the philosophy of 
government in which he then believed in numerous speeches. 
In Sioux City, Iowa, in September 1932, he said: 

I accuse the present administration of being the greatest spend- 
ing administration in e in all our history, one which has 


piled bureau on bureau, commission on commission. Bureaus and 
bureaucrats have been maintained at the expense of the taxpayer. 


At Brooklyn, on November 4, 1932, he said: 


The people of America demand a reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures. It can be accomplished not only by reducing the expendi- 
tures of existing departments but it can be done by abolishing many 
useless commissions, bureaus, and functions. 


In Pittsburgh, on Ocotober 19, 1932, he said: 


Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors. If ex- 
cessive, they are reflected in idle factories, tax-sold farms, and 
hence in hordes of hungry tramping the streets and seeking jobs 
in vain. Our people and our business cannot carry its excessive 
burden of taxation. 


Again, in his economy message to Congress on March 10, 
1933, the President said: 

For 3 long years the Federal Government has been on the road 
to bankruptcy. * * With utmost seriousness I point out to 
the Congress the Profound effect of this fact upon our national 
economy. * Too often in recent history liberal governments 
have been viecka on rocks of loose fiscal 
this danger. 


All through the campaign of 1932 he emphasized economy, 
reduction of expenditures, and of taxation as the foundation 
upon which a sound return to prosperity must be based. I 
am not quoting him with the view of making it unpleasant 
for my friends on the Democratic side of the aisle, but I am 
merely quoting him and the Democratic Party platform as 
representing their philosophy of government and the remedy 
advocated by the Democratic platform of 1932 and the founda- 
tion upon which they then believed we must build a sound 
‘prosperity. 

The people, by a tremendous vote, ratified and adopted the 
policy of the Democratic Party of 1932 and endorsed its lead- 
ership. The Democratic Party immediately after taking office 
On March 4, 1933, passed the Economy Act as the first step 


policy. We must avoid 
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in redeeming its campaign promise of making drastic econ- 
omies and of cutting Government expenses 25 percent. 

I have before me a copy of the industrial production chart 
published by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, which, it must be conceded, is nonpolitical. I regret 
very much that the rules of the Joint Committee on Printing 
do not permit me to insert this chart into the RECORD. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CHART OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Let us now examine this industrial production chart of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. This 
chart is adjusted for seasonal variation, the 1923-25 average 
being 100 percent. It runs from 40 to 140 percent, the 100 per- 
cent being the average industrial production above referred 
to. Industrial production, according to this chart, reached its 
peak in July 1929 of about 125 percent, or 25 percent above 
the 1923-25 average. It then gradually went down until it 
reached approximately 58 percent in July 1932, or 42 percent 
below the average. From July 1932 to November it went up 
approximately 9 points to a high point of 67 percent of the 
normal. This increase in industrial production meant, of 
course, an increase in employment. Then came the Novem- 
ber election and the 4-month interim between the election 
and the inauguration of the new President. It will be noted 
that industrial production was practically stationary until 
January and then went down until just prior to March 4, 
1933, when the banks closed, dropping back to within 1 point 
of the 1932 low level. 

ON MARCH 4, 1933, DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY TOOK CHARGE OF THE GOVERNMENT AND BEGAN TO 
ECONOMIZE 
Then comes the most interesting part of the chart. On 

March 4, 1933, the President and the Democratic Party took 

charge of the Government. The Economy Act was then 

passed. It took effect immediately. The determination of 
the President, shown at the outset of his administration, to 
reduce expenses and his adherence at that time fo the sound, 
orthodox principles of his party platform inspired a wave of 
confidence which swept over the country. Businessmen felt 
they could plan ahead. Consumers commenced buying. Fac- 
tories reopened and men and women started back to work. 

Now look at the chart: From 59 percent of the average in 

March the index figure for industrial production moved in an 

almost vertical line to 66 percent of the average in April, to 

78 percent in May, to 91 percent in June, to 100 percent in 

July. In other words, in 4 months industrial production, 

according to the Federal Reserve Board figures, almost 

doubled and reached the normal level, which is the 1923-25 

average. 

THE PRESIDENT ABANDONS THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF ECONOMY AND 

ADOPTS SOCIALIST PLATFORM OF SPENDING 

Now, what stopped this upward surge of industrial produc- 
tion and business generally? You know what happened. 
For some unknown reason the President, late in the spring of 
1933, fundamentally shifted his policies. He abandoned the 
philosophy of recovery he had preached during the campaign 
of 1932 which had inspired the confidence of the businessman 
and the Nation. He substituted a policy of “spending our- 
selves into prosperity” for the policy of “tax reduction and 
economy” which he had advocated. We commenced hearing 
a new phrase pump priming.” Then we were informed of 
a new Budget classification. Certain expenditures were to 
be labeled “extraordinary” as distinguished from ordinary“ 
expenditures. We were told that the promise to balance the 
Budget applied only to ordinary expenditures. The Con- 
gress was asked to appropriate a fund which left many of its 
Members breathless. But that was not all. As the summer 
of 1933 arrived it became apparent that the President was 
thinking seriously of monetary tinkering. The untried ex- 
periments of N. R. A., A. A. A. were set up. The Thomas 
greenback law was enacted. In brief, the President substi- 
tuted the Socialist platform of 1932 for the Democratic plat- 
form of that year. The full impact of these policies came 
to a climax and had their effect after July 1933. Confidence 
then gave way to uncertainty. 


ee 
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SUBSTITUTION OF SPENDING PROGRAM FOR ECONOMY PROGRAM MEANT 
LOSS OF RECOVERY GAINED 

Now let us examine the production chart once more. As 
the President substituted the policy of spending for the policy 
of economy, and as it became apparent that he was aban- 
doning the Democratic platform of 1932 and adopting the 
Socialist platform of 1932, we began to lose ground. The 
industrial line on our chart suddenly and sharply turned 
downward. From 100 percent of normal in July it fell to 
91 percent in August, to 84 percent in September, to 76 per- 
cent in October, and then to 72 percent in November. 

Mark this well: In November 1933 the industrial production 
figure of the Federal Reserve Board was only 5 points above 
November 1932. And do not forget that for 4 months prior 
to November 1933 this administration was engaged in spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars for relief and on public 
works. The N. R. A. was going full blast and the President 
was embarking on his inflationary monetary policy. Also, 
please note, these policies were continued with increased 
vigor in the months after November 1933, but the 100-percent 
point for industrial production—reached in July 1933—was 
not again reached for 244 years, or until January 1936. 

In view of that record—and it is an official record compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board—how can anyone on this floor 
seriously undertake to justify pump priming and the expendi- 
ture of huge sums of money as a real aid to economic re- 
covery? It will be noted that we went gradually up until 
the November election, 1936, when industrial production, 
spurred on by money spent and distributed just prior and 
just after the November campaign, was forced up to 122 
percent. This point was within 3 points of the all-time 
industrial production point of 125 percent in 1929. 

And then the upward movement again was halted. The 
effects of spending, like the effects of a drug, commenced 
to wear off. The President again torpedoed public confidence 
by launching his ill-conceived reorganization and Supreme 
Court proposal. By unwise policies the administration per- 
mitted relations between industry and labor to reach a point 
that had its climax in the sit-down strikes and in bloodshed. 
Again confidence gave way to widespread uncertainty. 

Now, look again at our chart. Industrial production 
dropped back to 110 percent of the 1923-25 average. Then 
it zigzagged up and down for several months until in October 
it took a nose dive in virtually a straight vertical line. In- 
dustrial production fell until in March of this year it had 
dropped to approximately 79 percent of the 1923-25 average, 
a drop from last October to March of this year of 39 points. 
The industrial-production figure for March of this year was 
lower than for any March since 1933. It was only 12 points 
above the industrial production figure for March 1932 and it 
was 8 points below the industrial production figure for March 
1931. 

And, let me again point out, in March of this year, 5 years 
after the New Deal commenced, the industrial production 
figure was 21 points below the level achieved in July 1933 as 
à result of the economy and orthodox policies pursued by the 
President in the early days of his administration. In other 
words, despite the expenditure of $40,000,000,000, despite an 
increase of some $17,000,000,000 in our debt, despite deval- 
uation of the dollar, we were worse off by far in March of 
this year than we were in July 1933. 

IN OCTOBER 1932 PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAID 11,000,000 MEN WERE 

UNEMPLOYED 

The President, in his speech at Baltimore in the fall of 
1932, stated there were 11,000,000 unemployed. I am sure if 
there had been more at that time, he would have said so. 
Today we are informed there are from thirteen to fifteen mil- 
lion workers unemployed. Industrial production went up and 
down until in 1937, when the national income produced 
reached a peak of $68,000,000,000, according to the President’s 
recent message. Income produced and with it, of course, 
industrial production, then took a nose dive until we are now 
operating at a level of $56,000,000,000 income produced and 
are still going down. The President, in his message, stated 
correctly that we had dropped to an annual income produced 
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in 1932 of $40,000,000,000, and that we ought to maintain a 
level of $100,000,000,000 annual income produced in the near 
future to maintain prosperity and keep unemployed at work. 
I am inclined to agree with him. However, it ought to be 
apparent that we cannot bridge the gap between an annual 
income produced of forty or fifty billion dollars and an annual 
income produced of $100,000,000,000 with any national spend- 
ing program. That a fifty to sixty billion dollar gap in in- 
come produced can never be bridged by pump priming or by 
Government spending should, after the 5 years of experimen- 
tation along that line, be apparent to everyone. The only 
way it can be done is by giving business and private enter- 
prise a chance. 
REFORM AND RECOVERY 

While I favor and believe that some industrial read- 
justment is necessary to give employment to our surplus 
labor, I am firmly convinced that it is a mistake to mix dras- 
tic reform with recovery. We can curse the Morgans, the 
Vanderbilts and other men of great wealth. We can damn 
the Standard Oil, the so-called Steel Trust and the Aluminum 
Trust, and other business, big and small. Undoubtedly some 
big business ought to be cursed and damned for some of the 
things it has done or has failed to do. But when you are 
all through cursing and damning, you will, in the final analy- 
sis, have to turn to the men and corporations you are cursing 
and damning to put men back at work. 

In the name of common sense we should not retard all 
industry, prevent people from getting work and paralyze the 
entire country in order to punish a malefactor here and 
there. Let us bring about recovery first and then place our 
house in order. Do not let us burn the house down to get 
rid of the rats. 

WE SHOULD TAKE AN INVENTORY OF MONEY EXPENDED DURING LAST 8 
YEARS 

A great many of the Members of Congress on both sides 
of the House were very apprehensive when this spending 
program was first adopted. Some tried to go along. They 
tried to support the President despite sincere doubts. With 
a few exceptions, I have opposed that spending program. 
As I studied the program; I became more and more convinced 
that the original philosophy of government advanced by 
both Republican and Democratic Parties of giving the coun- 
try an economical and efficient government, of reducing 
taxes and expenditures, was the only sound road to recovery. 

I am more firmly convinced that ever that to continue 
that spending program further will mean national disaster. 
We may improve conditions for a time, perhaps for a few 
months, but the final result will be financial and economic 
disaster. You can relieve pain temporarily by giving the 
patient a shot of cocaine in the arm, but ultimately the 
cocaine will either run out or will no longer take effect and 
the patient is worse off than before. I believe the time has 
come when we should take an inventory of just how much 
of the people’s money we have spent during the past 5 years 
before we spend any more. 

I am placing into the Rxconp at the conclusion of my 
remarks a table showing the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for the War Department, including rivers and harbors 
and flood control, Navy Department, Indian Affairs, Pen- 
sions, interest on public debts, and total expenditures of the 
Government from year to year from the first day of the 
first term of George Washington’s administration in 1789 
down to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, or to the end 
of President Roosevelt’s first term of office. I have totaled ` 
these expenditures from 1789 to 1825, from 1825 to 1876, 
from 1877 to 1916, from 1917 to 1933, and from 1933 to 1937. 
I am placing in the Recorp another table giving the totals 
from 1789 to 1825, from 1789 to 1876, from 1789 to 1916, 
from 1789 to 1933, and from 1789 to 1937. 

It is only by studying these figures that we begin to realize 
just where we are going on this question of expenditures. I 
have checked and rechecked them against the Treasury 
Department reports and believe you will find them accurate. 
So amazing are these figures that at first glance you may 
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be incredulous, but I assure you that they have been taken 
from the official reports of the Treasury Department, and I 
have made certain that they are accurate. 
WE HAVE PAID MORE INTEREST FROM JULY 1, 1933, TO MAY 2, 1938, 
THAN FROM 1789 TO THE WORLD WAR 

These tables show that we have paid out from July 1, 1933, 
to May 2, 1938, $501,159,684 more interest on public debts 
than we paid from the first day of our Government under the 
administration of George Washington in 1789 down to the 
World War. This total includes $685,240,804 paid from July 
1, 1937, to May 2, 1938. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT FROM 1789 TO JULY 1, 1933 


The Treasury Department records show, according to these 
tables, that it cost $134,222,069,584 to operate this Govern- 
ment from the first day of George Washington’s first term of 
office in 1789 down to July 1, 1933, that being the first day 
of the first fiscal year of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
first term of office. In that amount is included the cost of 
every pound of powder, every shot, every shell, every cannon 
and every rifle, every soldier’s uniform and ration, and all the 
other costs of the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, the 
Indian War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and 
the World War. In that amount is included $30,196,804,263 
spent during that period by the War Department, including 
rivers and harbors, and so forth, covering both war and 
peacetime expenditures; $12,546,694,997 expended for the 
Navy Department; $15,687,438,866 interest paid on public 
debt; $9,479,888,430 paid in pensions to war veterans of all 
wars, excluding the World War veterans; $2,521,089,852 in 
pensions and compensation benefits to World War veterans 
or dependents of deceased veterans. ($1,208,818,809 paid prior 
to July 1, 1933, to World War veterans from the adjusted- 
service certificate fund); $1,235,730,127 paid for Indian 
affairs. In this amount is also included the cost of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase, the purchase price of Alaska, the amount 
we paid Spain for the Philippine Islands, the cost of the 
Panama Canal, and what remained of the debt incurred in 
the cost of the Revolutionary War in 1789. All of these items 
plus the ordinary cost of operating this Government for 144 
years are included in this $134,222,069,584. 

CONGRESS HAS APPROPRIATED AND AUTHORIZED TO BE APPROPRIATED 
UNDER THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 43.8 PERCENT OF THE COST 
OF GOVERNMENT FOR 144 YEARS AND 43.7 PERCENT OF THE ASSESSED 
VALUATION OF THE 48 STATES 
The amounts appropriated by Congress during the past 6 

fiscal years are as follows: 

72d Cong., 2d sess., and 73d Cong., Ist sess., fiscal 
year 1934 and prior years $7, 692, 447, 339. 17 

78d Cong., 2d sess. fiscal year 1935 and prior 

7, 527, 559, 327. 66 


hs ae IA Se acl cn A A 2 Tid 
74th Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1936 and prior 
9, 579, 757, 330. 31 


years. 

74th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1937 and prior 
Oe SER ISS SESE eH RR A ET TOE 10, 336, 399, 272. 65 

75th Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1938 and prior 

9, 356, 174, 982. 92 


hi —. eaten eaten 10, 735, 249, 257. 86 
(After deducting $365,115,200 reappropriations.) 


Total appropriated in last 6 years under 
Mr. Roosevelt 55, 227, 587, 510. 57 


Congress has during that same period of time authorized 
but not yet appropriated 583,486, 763,615, an itemized state- 
ment of which is contained at the end of these remarks. 
Thus the appropriations and the authorizations above re- 
ferred to total the enormous amount of 858.714.351. 125.57. 

On February 3 of this year, I delivered a speech on the 
floor of the House entitled “The Public Debt and National 
Solvency.” At that time I gave the assessed valuation for 
the 48 States, which amounted in 1935 to $134,144,084,126. 

Mr. Chairman, we are amazed to learn from these tables 
taken from the Treasury Department records that during the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, or 
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during the first term of President Roosevelt’s administration, 
we have actually spent $1,865,164,048 more than it cost to 
run this Government from the first day of George Washing- 
ton’s first term of office down to the World War. We are 
amazed to learn that Congress has appropriated and author- 
ized to be appropriated during these 6 fiscal years of the 
present administration a sum that equals 43.8 percent of the 
cost of operating this Government during the 144-year period 
above referred to, including the cost of the five wars and 
other items mentioned herein. We are amazed to learn that 
Congress in 6 years has appropriated or authorized to be 
appropriated a sum that equals 43.7 percent of the assessed 
valuation of every piece of real and personal property placed 
on the assessment rolls by the local assessing officers in the 
48 States as that valuation was fixed in 1935. 

I do not care whether you are a Democrat, Republican, or 
Progressive. I believe I have a right to assume that you are 
an American first. As an American, how long do you think 
this Government can continue to appropriate and authorize 
each 6 years a sum that equals nearly 44 percent of the 
expenditures of the Government covering the period of 144 
years, including the cost of the World War and four other 
wars? 

How long do you think this Government can continue to 
appropriate each 4 years a sum of money that exceeds the 
expenditures of government from George Washington down 
to the World War? As an American, how long do you think 
this Government can keep on spending and authorizing ex- 
penditures in 6 years of a sum of money that equals nearly 
44 percent of the assessed valuation of every piece of real and 
personal property placed on the assessment rolls by the local 
assessing officers of the 48 States? Are we going to continue 
spending at the same rate during the next 6 years that we 
have during the past 6 years, and find at the end of the 
12-year period that we have spent a sum equaling 90 percent 
of the assessed valuation of the Nation? 

If the stopping point has not yet been reached, just where 
is the stopping point? In the face of the production chart 
issued by the Governors of the Federal Reserve System, what 
do you think is the remedy for the depression—drastic 
economy, reduction of taxation, encouragement to business as 
outlined and endorsed by both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in their conventions of 1932 and which in 
4 months increased production 40 points, or an unlimited 
spending program outlined and endorsed by the Socialist 
platform of 1932 which in 1933 was substituted by the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic leadership for the Democratic plat- 
form of 1932? 

Abraham Lincoln once asked a friend, “If you called a 
lamb’s tail a leg, how many legs would a lamb have?” 

The friend answered, “Five.” 

Lincoln replied, “No. The lamb would still have four legs 
and one tail. Calling the tail a leg would not make it so.” 

You can call this bill a recovery bill if you want to, 
but calling it a recovery bill does not make it one. The fact 
that the administration is calling this bill a recovery bill is 
a frank confession of failure. After giving the patient pump- 
priming medicine to the tune of $40,000,000,000 during the 
past 5 years, the President now frankly confesses that this 
medicine has failed to cure the patient; that the depression 
is still with us and that we haye more unemployed than we 
had in 1932. The only remedy, however, he has to offer for 
this Roosevelt depression is the same pump-priming medicine 
which he confesses has failed after 5 years’ trial. 

WE HAVE NO MOSES TO LEAD US OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 

We have no Moses to lead us out of the wilderness of the 
Roosevelt depression of 1937. I do not believe that any one 
man within himself has the power or ability to solve all the 
intricate problems of the present times. I am firmly con- 
vinced, however, that there is only one answer to the prob- 
lem. There is only one permanent solution and that is 
abandon the Socialist platform of 1932 and go back to the 
remedy advocated by both the Republican and the Demo- 
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cratic platforms of that year—drastic economy, pay as you 
go, doing without many of the things we did without then 
and can do without again by a little self-sacrifice. Give busi- 
ness a chance. That policy worked wonderfully well from 
March to July 1933 and will work again if given a chance. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Michigan 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIROVICH. My distinguished friend has made a most 
interesting contribution. However, I interpret this chart 
in a manner absolutely different from the way the gentleman 
interprets it. 

Mr. ENGEL. I yielded for a question. 

Mr. SIROVICH. According to the chart you have exhi- 
bited to the membership of this House, it shows during the 
years 1920 to 1928 a fluctuation in industrial production in 
the administrations of Presidents Harding and Coolidge. 
From 1928 until 1932, the administration of President 
Hoover, a sharp remission is shown in your chart, where 
industrial production falls from almost 140 percent to 57 per- 
cent. This sharp decline is due, in my humble opinion, to 
the tragic era of laissez faire toward big business that sym- 
bolizes the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover administrations. 

In 1933, when Roosevelt was inducted into office as Presi- 
dent of the United States, the economic organism of our 
Nation was in a state of financial and industrial collapse, due 
to the fact that 12,000 banks had been closed, and economic 
fear obsessed the commercial and industrial organizations 
of the Nation. The moment Roosevelt requested Congress 
to assist banks, life-insurance companies, and railroads 
through the medium of billions of dollars loaned by the 
R. F. C., industrial production began to rise on your 
chart. However, when the banks found themselves in a 
liquid state due to the assistance of the Government, they 
refused to extend credit and loan money to business and 
industry and your chart shows another remission in indus- 
trial production. It was at that time that Congress ap- 
propriated $5,000,000,000 for the W. P. A., P. W. A., and 
countless other agencies to assist 20,000,000 unemployed. 
It was due to this heroic treatment, this economic blood 
transfusion to business and industry, that made the indus- 
trial production rise on your chart and it continued to do 
so until the spring of 1937, when Congressman TABER and 
other men who think along his economic terms on our side 
of the House cut the appropriation to $1,000,000,000 for 
W. P. A. and P. W. A. and other agencies, which was instru- 
mental in discharging millions from relief rolls of our coun- 
try who were unable to be absorbed by private industry and, 
therefore, lost their consuming and purchasing power, which 
brought about, according to your chart, the great decline 
that began in September 1937 and which has continued up 
to the present time. 

It is my humble opinion that if we pass this appropriation 
of $3,000,000,000 to aid the P. W. A. and W. P. A. so that the 
distinguished Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ickes, can 
continue to do the fine and splendid work that he did before, 
with his great vision and constructive statesmanship, in re- 
viving business and industry, aided and abetted by Harry 
Hopkins, who has literally worn away his health and strength 
through the fine work of the W. P. A., prosperity will again 
be restored and industrial production go higher than ever 
before in the history of our country, to bring happiness, 
concord, and tranquillity to the hearth, home, and fireside 
of our American people, 

Mr. ENGEL. Well, let us see whether that is true or not. 
In 1934 we appropriated $7,692,000,000 plus. In 1935 we 
appropriated $7,526,000,000, and despite that fact industrial 
production went up. On July 1, 1933, to which the gentle- 
man refers, the banks were not opened. A vast majority of 
the banks were still closed. The Recorp shows that during 
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the period to which the gentleman refers in 1935 we appro- 
priated less money than any time during the 6-year period. 

Mr. SIROVICH. That is my contention. 

Mr. ENGEL. But industrial production went up when we 
economized. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The gentleman said they appropriated 
the least amount of money. 

Mr. ENGEL. I am not yielding further. Let me answer 
the gentleman. Up to this point we had not appropriated 
anything at all. 

Mr. SIROVICH. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL. As we started appropriating during the lat- 
ter part of 1933, and later enacted the N. R. A. and the 
A. A. A. into law, industrial production went down. So long 
as we followed the program of economy industrial production 
went up. 

The chart shows that from July 1932 to November 1932, 
under President Hoover, industrial production definitely in- 
creased nine points and we were started on the way to-re- 
covery. In the interim between the election and the in- 
auguration of Mr. Roosevelt it will be recalled that Mr. 
Hoover asked Mr. Roosevelt to cooperate in following any 
policy he, Mr. Roosevelt, wanted to follow. Mr. Roosevelt 
responded by telling Mr. Hoover, “That’s your baby.” From 
then on industrial production went down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has again expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. ENGEL. In spite of all appropriations made from 
July 1933, then on until January 31, 1936, we never reached 
that July 1933 high point again until January 1936, or 2% 
years later, and you cannot interpret it in any other way. 

Mr. SIROVICH. But it takes a year for production, con- 
sumption, distribution, and exchange to take place, there- 
fore the interpretation that my distinguished friend gives 
does not correspond to the fluctuations of his chart. 

Mr. ENGEL. Last year you spent $9,356,000,000,. almost 
two billion more than in 1933 when this progress was under 
Way. You cannot explain that away. 

Mr. SIROVICH. We can if you will permit us to inter- 
pret your chart from an impartial standpoint, instead of 
partisan prejudice. : 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield now to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. We had this splendid recovery in 1933 with- 
out any pump priming, because the pump priming did not 
begin until the end of 1933. So we had business recovery 
without pump priming. Another fact is that with the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in May 1935, we 
had the first sustained long recovery outside of 1933, and 
that went on until February 1937, when the President at- 
tacked the Supreme Court and led the American people to 
believe that there would be a profound change in our in- 
stitutions. Is not that correct? 

Mr. ENGEL. Certainly it is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With this highly intelligent presenta- 
tion, which shows a lot of research, I think we should put 
one other related factor into the discussion and that is 
this. Industrial production and the income of farmers 
never fail to run neck and neck. The important thing is 
not that there is a relation between the two, but that they 
are always running neck and neck, cheek by cheek, shoulder 
by shoulder. That chart is also a most complete illustra- 
tion of the rise and fall, gradual and abrupt, of the income 
of the American farmer. In the last few months his in- 
come has dropped as tragically as the lowest line on that 
chart on the extreme right-hand side. 

Mr. ENGEL. I thank the gentleman and yield back the 
remainder of my time. [Applause.] 
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Taste III. Principal public-works authorizations since 1933 re- 
maining undischarged by appropriation after June 30, 1939, based 
on pending 1939 appropriations. Costs of some projects estimated 
from figures furnished in committee hearings; other costs taken 
from specific authorizations named in the laws 
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the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARLAN]. 
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Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Chairman, these remarks are very 
Similar to a talk which I gave over the Mutual network last 
evening. à 

To decide intelligently on the proposed recovery lending 
and spending program, we might well review how we emerged 
from the last few panics and glance at present conditions, 
both foreign and domestic, to discover, if possible, any other 
avenue of relief. 

In 138 years we have had 14 major panics, plus 9 depres- 
sions. The first of the last five disturbances began in 1892 
and finally disappeared with the Spanish-American War ex- 
penditures and the gold flood from Alaska. The one in 1907 
is a mystery both as to cause and termination. The 1913 
panic vanished in tremendous World War purchases; the one 
in 1920 disappeared in a $13,000,000,000 foreign loan to 
finance more foreign purchases. The panic in 1929, after 4 
years of inactivity, disappeared in a $14,000,000,000 spending 
program. 

The thirteen billions spent in the twenties were originally 
largely private loans which permanently improved foreign 
countries. Our recent fourteen billions were wholly public 
funds, which created permanent domestic assets. 

Thus we discover that economic disturbances occur in 
cycles of 7 to 10 years regardless of political control; that 
the present one is on scheduled time; that four of the last 
five panics were relieved by extensive spending, and that 
the two most devastating ones followed a long delay between 
the beginning of the panic and the initiation of spending. 

Those who now urge us to try a third no-spending experi- 
ment tell us that our present difficulties are due entirely 
to unwise regulatory laws, huge spending, and subservience 
to labor. Let us examine the basis for this accusation. One 
of these regulatory laws controls banking. Where now are 
the crashing banks of the twenties, where the mobs of 
frantic depositors with billions of lost savings. 

Another regulatory law has produced that allegedly ter- 
rible regimentation of agriculture. Compare agricultural 
prices now with those of 1929, or look at the ratio of agri- 
cultural with industrial prices in the two periods and you 
will discover that instead of agriculture leading us into bank- 
ruptcy, as it did 8 years ago, it is now preserving solvency. 

We have also regulated holding companies and stock 
manipulations. The Ponzis and Insulls are no longer front- 
page news. Investors now have a chance to learn pertinent 
facts, and they know that new issues at least represent real 
value, In the recent sharp market decline there was much 
gloom but no panic such as in 1929. Look as you please, 
wherever Government has really regulated you find no signs 
of panic except among those who prefer loaded dice. 

Is it possible that the germ of panic lies in affording hu- 
man beings partial security against unemployment and old- 
age poverty? Or in the Tennessee power development to 
promote national defense and conservation? Since this de- 
velopment power rates throughout the United States have 
decreased $50,000,000 annually. If there is any panic here 
it is not in the hearts of consumers. 

Government spending is criticized. This administration 
did not spend for mere pleasure; it had no alternative. With 
Communist mobs on the Capitol Plaza, with hunger cru- 
saders everywhere, and with the “silver shirts” drilling, the 
stage was set for bloodshed. That setting can and will be 
easily reconstructed for any administration that turns it 
back on need. Doubtless mistakes and waste have occurred. 
But does the record of prior administrations indicate that 
they would have been wholly free of mistakes or perhaps 
worse? 

The net result of recent spending is far less shocking than 
our panicmongers indicate. At Roosevelt's inauguration 
our gross debt was nearly $21,000,000.000. But there was 
then cash on hand and corporate holdings worth two and 
three-quarter billions, leaving a net debt of eighteen and 
one-fourth billions. Today our gross debt is thirty-seven and 
one-half billions. But we now have a stabilization fund of 
two billions, plus cash and corporate holdings of six and one- 
half billions, leaving a present net debt of twenty-nine bil- 
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lions, of which ten and three-fourth billions was created 
under Roosevelt. 

Two billions of that debt, however, paid the soldiers’ bonus, 
a moral involvement of a prior administration. This pay- 
ment was forced by a nonpartisan coalition over Roosevelt’s 
veto. Therefore, the true Roosevelt debt, in all fairness, 
should be reduced to eight and three-fourth billion dollars. 

Created by this indebtedness we have permanent public 
improvements most conservatively appraised at six and one- 
half billion dollars. Six and one-half billions salvage out of 
fourteen billions spent for relief is not so wonderful, but it is 
more than will ever be redeemed out of the thirteen billions 
spent in the twenties. Consequently, the net cost to our 
children of the entire Roosevelt program in 5 years of 
unprecedented flood, drought, tornado, and panic devasta- 
tion is two and one-fourth billion dollars. These spending 
facts make a poor basis for panic, except to those who hope 
to use a panic to escape regulatory laws, reduce taxes, and 
frighten labor. 

It is my opinion that this Congress is following an unwise 
policy in not materially increasing our income taxes in the 
brackets between $5,000 and $20,000. As compared to the 
tax burdens in foreign countries that group in the United 
States is almost untaxed, so far as income is concerned. If 
we do not take this or some similar step to bring our income 
in line with our expenses, our only other solution will be 
ultimate depreciation of currency. ‘The French Republic 
gives us a fine example of this situation. The average 
Frenchman apparently would much rather see his capital 
disappear in devaluation of currency than pay a few extra 
sous in taxation. 

Have the alleged excesses of labor created this panic? 
The proof is not convincing. We certainly all recall Presi- 
dent Hoover’s repeated boasts that his administration had 
been most free of strikes. The much-maligned Wagner 
Labor Act and the vilified Labor Relations Board did not 
then exist, yet the Hoover panic arrived. No one, I believe, 
would like to defend the recent conduct of labor in its en- 
tirety. Unauthorized strikes, purely jurisdictional strikes, 
seizure of utilities, and defiance of constituted leaders are 
hard to defend. However, human nature is very prone to 
abuse unaccustomed power. For decades labor was buffeted 
and exploited, not by a majority but by too many em- 
ployers who themselves had uncontrolled power and abused 
it. For the first time labor has recently received a lawful 
break, and perhaps our criticism ought to be tempered with 
patience. 

England had very similar experience and finally enacted 
the Labor Unions Act of 1927. Our solution may be entirely 
different, but certainly some reasonable experimentation 
ought to be allowed. Those who cry loudest for rugged in- 
dividualism and the privilege of free experiment for them- 
selves vehemently deny this privilege to those struggling 
with the problems of labor. 

The same remark would apply to administration tax meas- 
ures. In the twenties there were certainly few laws to dis- 

- turb tax evaders. In fact, during that decade the Treasury, 
without any public hearing, actually refunded to a favored 
list over $2,000,000,000 of taxes that had been collected under 
Wilson. In addition, a most indefensible tariff tax law made 
the life of those in the high-income brackets one long, sweet 
song. Yet, in spite of giving $13,000,000,000 to foreigners, in 
spite of a strong antilabor administration, and a rich man’s 
tax heaven, the panic of 29 came on scheduled time, just as 
has this one of 38. 

Many New Deal laws have created irritation. Increased 
taxes are burdensome. Labor legislation has caused dissat- 
isfaction. But those who attribute the panic to these laws 
and taxes would do well to look abroad and see everywhere 
the post-war industrial factors that have made drastic rem- 
edles and high taxes universally necessary. Perhaps they 
will conclude that it is the disease and not the medicine that 
is the cause of our trouble. 

This disease arises out of a world-wide destruction of free 
competition by excise taxes, exchange pools, trade barriers, 


gigantic corporate growths, labor organizations, professional 
guilds, multiform cooperatives, and a host of other schemes, 
some commendable, some predatory. Classic principles of 
political economy are thus defied, and a great defenseless 
class driven outside the pale of normal economic laws: 

The World War, like a great volcano, brought these sub- 
merged classes to the surface. They cried aloud for justice. 
Free governments generally proved helpless and dictatorships 
followed. Urging this Government, as a depression cure, to 
repeal our regulatory laws, while remaining silent about the 
retention of those individual practices that have already de- 
stroyed free competition, is just unadulterated piffle. The 
very leaders of this cry for restored individualism and free 
competition gave us our highest tariff and will be in the 
forefront fighting the proposed regulation of monopolies. 
We cannot ignore living economic facts in a pursuit of dead 
economic theory. Such a plea, with a tribute to our rugged 
pioneer ancestors and a tearful protest against a policy of 
scarcity, makes a rousing political speech, or a fine resolu- 
tion for a chamber of commerce, but it does not make sense. 

Most New Deal activities have created groups who feel 
themselves unjustly curbed. They hate Roosevelt, and only 
a Congressman’s mail can reveal the bitterness of that 
hatred. By joining forces they have tremendous political 
power. Every President who has ever accomplished anything 
for the common weal has, toward the close of his adminis- 
tration, experienced this same vitriolic opposition. Lincoln 
se a tyrant, Wilson a despot, and now they cry “dic- 

tor.” 

Added to this group are the radical reformers, each of 
whom believes that wisdom will die with him and that he 
alone has the key to economic security. When the Presi- 
dent rejected their divergent gospels they hated him as only 
fanatics can. Fanaticism and frustration cooperating for 
revenge, using a largely subservient press to spread false- 
hoods and half-truths, easily created a mob psychology of 
baseless fear. Combine this fear with a truly terrifying world 
situation and little was needed to start this panic. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BINDERUP. The gentleman says that the 1937 de- 
pression was because of curtailed expenditures; yet the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks say frankly and freely, I might almost 
say boastfully, through Mr. Eccles, that the depression of 
1937 was deliberately planned because prices were going too 
high. In his public utterances Mr. Eccles has stated he 
deliberately planned that prices should come down in 1937. 

Mr. HARLAN. I am not familiar with that statement of 
Mr. Eccles. 

Mr. BINDERUP. Does the gentleman believe that the 
panic of 1920 was caused for any other reason than the fact 
that the bankers took $10,000,000,000 out of circulation? 
Does the gentleman believe that the panic of 1929 was caused 
for any other reason than because the bankers took $8,- 
000,000,000 out of circulation and that it was planned as the 
1937 panic was planned? 

Mr. HARLAN. The gentleman has given so much more 
study to the banking situation than I that I cannot presume 
to answer his question. 

League of Nations reports show that a sharp slump in 
world trade began in April of 1937 and that during that year 
world production dropped 17 points. Unfortunately, at this 
time we radically curtailed Federal expenditures. Unfortu- 
nately, also, since the destruction of the N. R. A., industry 
has no agency, as does agriculture, to fit production to de- 
mand. A commodity surplus developed, an industrial 
reversal set in, and the panic was on. 

In view of these facts, to lay this depression at the door of 
regulatory laws, corporation taxes, or friendliness to labor, 
simply does not make sense. All of these factors were in full 
force during 1936 and some of them much earlier, yet 1937 
was only second to 1929 in prosperity. The only new gov- 
ernmental act that coincided with the beginning of this 
depression was the curtailment of Federal expenditures. 
Industry, therefore, prospered under those laws, taxes, and 
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labor policy of which it complains, but it bogged down under 
too severe governmental economy, which it advised. 

Recall also that in 1929 we suffered our worst panic when 
we had few regulatory laws, lax corporate taxation, no direct 
relief expenditure, and little sympathy with labor. 
3 This depression has the common traits of most others. It 

came at the expected time. It followed swollen inventories, 
an overexpansion of credit, an orgy of human selfishness, 
and unfavorable world conditions. Its novel feature is the 
very obvious manufacture of panic psychology by those who 
like to play without rules, and pay taxes only when they get 
caught. 

Its obvious cure lies in alleviating these conditions as much 
as possible. We need greater cooperation by industry with 
government, a little more honesty in the public press, much 
less venom from those who disagree politically with our 
President, possible amendment but preservation in principle 
of existing regulatory laws, reorganization of Government 
machinery, and tireless efforts to promote world trade, eco- 
nomic stability, and peace. If we cannot progress along 
these lines, no one but an economic quack can offer us hope 
for relief from periodic panics, except at the price of human 
liberty. 

Meanwhile, however, let us not be confused as to panic 
causes nor stampeded into adopting remedies already repu- 
diated by our experience. Let us remember that four of our 
last five panics disappeared in some form of a spending pro- 
gram. If such a program is not a cure, it is nevertheless 
our only known palliative. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the Republican 
Party in full control of the Government suffered the 1929 
panic to come and after it came created the Farm Board 
to take the farm crops off of the market, and recommended 
farm-crop reduction under a program of want and scarcity 
at the expense of both the farmers and city consumers. 

Then money-loan agencies were created to refinance rail- 
ways, banks, and big business on the theory that large finan- 
cial institutions would pass prosperity on to the masses, but 
the money lodged and lingered in the first taker’s hands. All 
proved fruitless and of no avail and the Hoover Adminis- 
tration was driven from the control of the Government. 

By the same election and voice of the people a new 
Democratic administration and Congress was commissioned 
by the voters at the polls to remedy the 1929 depression 
left by the Republicans and to restore normal prosperity 
to the people, all of which was promised as an election 
pledge, and the country rested in full confidence and assur- 
ance, 

But the Democratic administration and Congress have not 
only failed to remedy the 1929 depression, as promised and 
pledged to the people, but have suffered a relapse of recovery 
and another depression or panic to come upon the country. 
The two depressions are now merged into one panic, and 
both are continuing still without a remedy. 

Both political parties in Congress are now without a pre- 
pared remedy to offer. Both are at the end of their legisla- 
tive ropes; both are standing confused and helpless, looking 
for some magic cure, for some mysterious, supernatural 
agency to take the place of economic laws for recovery and 
supplant the logic of cause and effect. 

Now that we must provide further relief there is a way 
to provide the money and provide for substantial relief and 
recovery, and the people can get full value received without 
adding to the $15,000,000,000 debt and the ever-growing 
compound interest, which in time will make the debt double. 

If the proper and rational remedy had been applied to 
relieve from the 1929 depression, this relapse or the 1937 
depression would never have come, and no further public 
relief appropriations would have ever been called for. The 
panic would have been ended and private industry would 
have been restored. 
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But now this mistake can be overlooked if it can be used 
to teach a lesson and be the means of finding the proper 
remedy. We can proceed without further error with con- 
fidence and assurance in the future and without another 
relief appropriation made to come again at a later time. 

With the 1929 panic or depression left still without a 
remedy and with the growing failure of employment, there 
must be relief provided to the people in full, ample, and 
sufficient amount to maintain them in comfort and without 
want until private industry can be restored. 

We are in another so-called cycle depression, and millions 
of people are on the relief rolls; the army of the unemployed 
is recruited up to 14,000,000, and, no matter what may be 
our own theories of recovery from this depression, we are 
facing a serious condition of the people which must be met 
promptly with adequate relief. i 

As much as we may disagree regarding the necessity of 
the fifteen-billion debt and as much as we may be opposed to 
increasing the debt further, yet, if there was no other way 
open to us to provide relief for the army of unemployed and 
the suffering 20,000,000 destitute people, we would be com- 
pelled to vote for such an increase. 

But there is another way to provide this relief for the suf- 
fering unemployed millions without increasing or adding to 
the interest debt. And one of these ways is open or avail- 
able to us under this works and relief bill being considered 
and without the cost of a single dollar or to be a charge 
upon the Public Treasury. 

The rural electrification program to ‘carry electricity to 
the farmers of the country, the same as the people of the 
towns and cities, is the one governmental undertaking which 
is not costing the Government nor the taxpayers of the 
State or Nation a single cent directly or indirectly. 

If this money were borrowed at 344-percent interest and 
loaned to the farm cooperative organizations for the con- 
struction of electrical lines, the farmers would pay back to 
the Government every dollar of principal and interest and 
every cent of the cast of administration. 

But the Government will not be required even to borrow 
the money for a time. We have the currency facilities to 
issue the money even for the whole amount of this appropria- 
tion, and instead of turning it over to the financiers and 
paying them 3'-percent interest for the use of our own 
money, the Government could loan it to the farmers for 1½- 
percent interest and all the interest collected go to the 
Public Treasury. 

And to furnish the money to the farmers, instead of a cost 
to the Government, it would bring the Government a profit 
of 1% percent. This would not require a single new law 
enacted, nor a single new board or agency provided, nor a 
single new office or public official, nor any new or different 
form of money for use. 

All that remains for Congress to do is to command the 
officials already empowered to act to direct the functions and 
operations of existing governmental means and agencies; 
is to make a demand that these laws now be resorted to and 
the money will be immediately forthcoming. 

The United States Supreme Court, the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land, has passed upon these laws on the 
statute books, empowering and authorizing the issue of legal- 
tender money, and has found them valid and in full force 
and effect. : 

The Government need not be required to make a gift or a 
denation of a single dollar of the money to be used. The 
farmers in building their electric lines in this way would not 
increase the public debt nor require a single dollar to be met 
from taxes. 

The money loaned to the farm cooperatives for the con- 
struction of new electrical lines would be used in providing 
employment locally, in every community in the country, in 
digging holes and setting posts, and in hanging wires, and in 
100 other ways provide work and employment to men. 

And then when the lines were completed—and they would 
be built at once—the farmers would need electrical equip- 
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ment, many electrical equipments and utensils needed in use 
in the farm home, kitchen, and laundry, and for the hun- 
dreds of other farm-home operations which can be per- 
formed by electric power. 

And the farmers in their daily farm operations would 
promptly need, order, and buy many farm electrical devices 
and machinery, such as water pumps, and wood saws, feed 
grinders, and motors for different farm machines and for 
the hundreds of other farm electrical operations which they 
need performed to compete with other producers. 

The demand of farmers for electrical machinery would 
reach to every line of industry, to every factory, mill, and 
workshop, and would call for many thousand workmen to 
produce the electrical machinery, devices, and equipment 
needed; would start new factories in the land and would 
compel others to enlarge their plants. 

There is no other expenditure of money which would pro- 
duce such prompt results, and bring about the immediate 
employment by as many men in a given time, as the expendi- 
tures of money for rural electric lines. And all without any 
cost to the Government, and a saving of 2-percent interest 
to the farmers. 

If this whole amount of $5,000,000,000 which is to be ap- 
propriated for relief, but, for which we are not asking would 
be used for this purpose, it would take up the slack in 
employment; it would provide employment to the people 
and take them off the relief rolls and it would start pros- 
perity moving everywhere. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. THURSTON]. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Chairman, because of the intimate 
knowledge the members of the committee have of the sub- 
ject under consideration, I prefer not to deal in detail with 
the different subdivisions of this appropriation bill. I do wish 
to make some remarks which may be considered collateral, 
but I believe they are pertinent to the present debt situation. 

The tremendous amount involved here today may be just 
an incident to the President of the United States and his 
financial advisers, but it is of great importance to citizens 
who think and toil. The financial solvency of a nation not 
only pertains to the present welfare of its people; financial 
solvency is probably the greatest instrument of preparedness 
and security. We thus are interested in the amount of our 
obligations. Today, throughout the world, we have a number 
of nations with warlike leaders, whose ambitions are check- 
mated only with empty treasuries. You will recall that Na- 
poleon said there were three requisites for successfully carry- 
ing on a war. The first was money, the second was money, 
and the third was money. So, in considering this huge ex- 
penditure we should endeavor to weigh its relation not only 
to our economic welfare today, but also its direct bearing 
upon our ability to withstand aggression from without or 
attacks from within. 

And, is it not pertinent to inquire, are all of these tremen- 
dous funds required at this time; or, being an election year, 
is this the customary Roosevelt basis for a coming campaign? 

March 1, 1933, the Federal public debt was, in round fig- 
ures, twenty billion dollars. Now, within 5 years, this same 
debt has reached the approximate figure of fifty billion dol- 
lars, a dead net loss of five or six billions per year, and I 
shall briefly analyze the different units of this total. 

The Treasury statement issued May 7 gives the gross debt 
as $37,477,163,361.37, which is the admitted on fixed liability 
of the Treasury. What about the other debts, either fixed 
or contingent? It is proper to call attention to the fact that 
the Treasury statement of the same date shows that our 
Treasury has on hand $12,876,498,410.85 of gold. Of course, 
we all understand that this gold is marked up 41 points 
above the old world price; therefore, these two figures should 
be multiplied so as to ascertain the real value, which will 
show a mark-off of $5,199,364,348.44, or approximately $5,- 
000,000,000, when and if we revalue or retrace, and undoubt- 
edly this step will be taken, either with our permission, or 
through a concert of the principal nations of the world. So 
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there is a contingent 85,000, 000, 000 that we do not take into 
consideration when we are talking about our gross public 
debt. 

What about silver? Today the Treasury of the United 
States reports that we have on hand 81.515, 144,442.89 of 
silver, valued at $1.29 per ounce; that the price of silver on 
the London market, which fixes the world price, on May 9 
was 42% cents per ounce, or slightly less than one-third of 
the value placed on silver held by our Treasury. So we are 
obliged to deduct two-thirds of the face value of the silver 
that is carried in our Treasury footings, which deduction 
amounts to a billion dollars. This real value is not con- 
sidered when we talk about current Federal debts. If we 
add the five-billion mark-off in gold, plus one billion mark- 
off in silver, it shows we are carrying on our books gold and 
silver for $6,000,000,000 more than the old world value of 
these metals, which might be added to the $37,500,000,000, 
and this would make a national obligation of about $43,500,- 
000,000. 

Are there other obligations? Well, at this session we have 
passed a naval bill that carries $546,000,000 and also an 
appropriation for the Military Establishment of the Gov- 
ernment of $644,000,000, and just recently a conference 
committee agreed to a naval-building program which will 
amount to $1,191,000,000. These are obligations which 
might be lightly mentioned when we are talking about other 
debts. 

Then when we enter that vast indefinite field of liabilities 
of our Treasury, we should consider the excessive losses 
that will be occasioned to scores of Government corpora- 
tions that are making loans of one character or another. 
The mark-off in these items will undoubtedly reach tre- 
mendous proportions. You will recall that only a few 
weeks ago we passed an act which permitted the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to mark off $2,688,000,000 of 
worthless obligations. Reference to this huge item has not 
been included in a fireside chat. 

Impartial surveys have been made of the resources of 
these Government corporations and, of course, there can 
be no definite fixation of the value of the same, but it is 
generally believed that the losses will equal one-half of the 
amount of the loans. This should be added to the totals I 
have mentioned. The amounts involve billions of dollars. 

We have also outstanding commitments for many non- 
liquidating projects, which mean dead losses to the Treasury, 
such as unneeded public buildings and works, rivers and 
harbors, and a multitude of other activities of the Fed- 
eral Government competing directly with private industry, 
the total of which has never been estimated. 

So when we take into consideration these figures, the total 
must be, and is, appalling; but someone may say, Oh, those 
debts are not fixed,” but I undertake to reply that if any 
Member of this body went into a bank and sought to make 
a loan and said, “I owe this amount on a mortgage and 
another amount on a note,” the banker would say, “Yes, but 
have you not contracted for certain expenditures to improve 
your home and to rebuild improvements on your farm and 
your place of business?” The borrower would be obliged to 
admit he had, and those amounts, even though unexpended, 
of course, would be added to the liabilities of the borrower, 
and would be considered by the banker in making the loan. 
What a fine thing it would be, Mr. Chairman, if we could 
have an honest, impartial, nonpolitical audit made of the 
outstanding obligations of the United States Government, 
so that you and I could more intelligently act when pro- 
posals come in here to expend further tremendous amounts. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THURSTON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Let me refer to page 19, paragraph (e) 
of the bill. Does the gentleman think that provision of the 
bill would have the effect of suspending the constitutional 
prohibition in our State against a debt above a certain 
amount? 

Mr. THURSTON. I will say it is an extraordinary situa- 
tion when the Federal Government comes in, and not 
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through innuendo but through a definite legislative provi- 
sion, invites the States or their subdivisions to commit a 
fraud upon their own people. Here you say that in the 
event, due to constitutional limitations, any State, territory, 
or possession shall be unable to participate by way of a loan 
or grant because of such constitutional limitation, funds will 
be loaned to this city or unit of government when there is 
a definite and clear legislative or constitutional prohibition 
on the part of that State that a public official, or officials 
cannot contract a debt to exceed a certain limitation. 
Through subterfuge and nothing but plain collusive fraud, it 
is proposed here that these public officials can contract loans 
by making leases, and thereby through such duplicity avoid 
the legal inhibition which the constitution of their own 
State has written in order to try to safeguard such subdivi- 
sion from extravagant officials. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. THURSTON. And who would think that such a pro- 
vision could be enforced in any court? Immediately the 
limitation of the State legislation would be called to the 
attention of the court and no court would force a repayment 
of this money. So, to strip away the subterfuge, States, or 
their subdivisions that have such an inhibition, are to be the 
recipients of a very generous gratuity on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

Does that answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GWYNNE. It does. 

Mr. THURSTON. We are all familiar with the old fable 
that adding the last straw to the camel’s back will be fatal 
to that animal: You and I, as Members of Congress, have 
& great responsibility, and today we are called upon to test 
that admonition; to meet that responsibility. 

How much greater debt can our Nation create without 
bringing on a complete collapse, with a Federal debt staring 
us in the face of approximately $50,000,000,000, and the States 
and their subdivisions now owing more than $19,150,000,000, 
making the total public debts of this country almost $70,- 
000,000,000. May we not stop, look, and listen to ascertain 
if this further step may not prove to be one straw too many? 
How humiliating it is to us on this side of the international 
boundary line to know that we have constantly and greatly 
increased our debt and then read press releases from the 
nation to the north of us, Canada, which report that they 
are getting along nicely and have not materially increased 
their public indebtedness in the last few years, and yet they 
lack many of the resources we have in this country. They 
are mostly an agricultural nation, whereas we have about 
all the metals and the oils and other requisites to make a 
well-balanced, almost self-contained nation; and yet with 
all of our resources and supposed intelligence we face this 
very, very unenviable comparison. 

Recently the House of Representatives, in exercising its 
wisdom on the reorganization bill, refused to allow the Presi- 
dent to audit his own expenditures, as was proposed, and 
the next day securities of all kinds increased in value. A 
left-handed compliment to the President. Why the in- 
crease? Doubtless this reflection was caused when the 
country felt that the Congress might again assume its 
proper legislative functions. 

Letters composing the word “confidence” form the most 
important word in our country today. Will its implications 
be made more secure, or will it be undermined by our action 
on this bill? 

It seems to me that we are facing a critical situation, 
not just in regard to this certain measure; but if we pass 
this, in view of what has transpired in the last 3 or 4 years, 
are we not in effect saying to the country that we expect 
from time to time to continue these excessive appropria- 
tions, no matter how much will be wasted, or what the out- 
look may be? We are interested in a joint enterprise. We 
are equal partners in this great country of ours, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliations. I know that every Member of 
this body is deeply concerned about our future and he is 
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anxious to follow a course which will prove to be sound and 
reasonably safe; so should: we, not today stop and make a 
survey of this tremendous debt that we have, so that we 
can endeavor to visualize what will be the effect if we add 
materially to that amount? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr, THURSTON. For a short question. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman has made a very in- 
teresting speech. I wish he would tell me whether he in- 
tends to vote for the bill or against it. 

Mr. THURSTON. Against it, unless State supervision re- 
places the present political wasteful administration. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LUECKE]. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, hardly a mail 
comes in that does not bring some letters for or against 
the bill before us. I may say also that none of those who 
write the letters are opposed to relief. They want relief of 
some kind but they do not want the present program. So I 
take it that those who do not want this program want the 
dole, and what does the dole amount to? 

From the records of other nations that have had the dole, 
it averages about $2.50 to $3 a week. That is what the dole 
amounts to in Great Britain and what has been the result? 

Not long ago the authorities of that country took it upon 
themselves to build up a larger Army and Navy, and they 
opened the doors of the recruiting stations and invited the 
young men and the unemployed to come in and join the 
Army and the Navy. And lo and behold, they found that 
four out of every five were undernourished and underweight. 
They found that 22,000,000 persons in Great Britain were 
undernourished and of course the authorities became 
alarmed, and they immediately established kitchens in every 
village and hamlet and city and they fed many people of 
the nation properly for the first time in many years. It 
had come to a point where they could not get soldiers for 
the Army and Navy who had the proper physical qualifica- 
tions. 

That is what the dole amounted to in that country. The 
issue here today is not whether we shall have relief of some 
kind or none at all, because we all agree that we have to 
have relief. The fuste is, Shall we have a work program or 
a dole? 

Great Britain is not the only Nation that has had that 
experience, and that was only about a year ago and it is 
still fresh in the news. 

The same thing happened in Germany immediately after 
the war when that nation found itself with millions of unem- 
ployed. They too had a dole of about $2.50 a week, and 
the authorities there found that malnutrition was rapidly 
undermining the nation’s health, the present regime’ over 
there established a work program to get away from the dole. 

I picked up a copy of the New York Times today and here 
is what I read, and it is an alarming thing: 

TUBERCULOSIS IN 33 PERCENT ON ENTERING COLLEGE—REPORT TO 
AMERICAN YOUTH Group CoOvERS 56 INSTITUTIONS 


More than a third of the new students at 56 colleges and uni- 
versities which make tests for tuberculosis were found to be in- 
fected to some degree, according to a preliminary report to the 
American Youth Commission on a survey of the health of college 
students. 

The report, presented to the commission at a meeting here today, 
with Owen D. Young presiding, covers a survey conducted in 551 
institutions of higher learning by Dr. Harold S. Diehl, dean of 
medical sciences at the University of Minnesota, and Dr. Charles E. 
Shepard, director of the Men Students Health Service, Stanford 
University. 

The report said that of the 551 institutions covered, only 101 
had facilities for making necessary health tests, and of these only 
56 give the tests as a matter of routine to new students. 

“The problem of tuberculosis in college students is indeed signifi- 
cant, if we are to find, as these studies indicate, that one-third of 
all students entering our colleges are already infected and if one 
student in almost every 200 examined will be found to have an 
adult lesion,” said the report. 

“The early discovery of tuberculosis in college students is of 
great importance to the student who is suffering from the disease, 
to his associates exposed to the infection, and to those who ate 
investing in his education. 
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How has that come about? I can tell you. If the truth 
were known, it is safe to say that those students are coming 
from the homes of people who are unemployed. That is the 
result of malnutrition. 

That is what has brought this thing about, and now there 
are some who would say, let us give these people $3 a week 
instead of $44 a month, such as they are now receiving from 
W. P. A. If this thing can happen under the Works Progress 
Administration and other public works, what will happen 
under the dole? 

Every time a bill comes before this House which deals 
with war-making purposes, we hear the argument that it is 
cheap insurance at any rate, and we can pass a bill here of 
billions for war purposes, and we are told that it is cheap 
insurance. 

I say to this Congress that a relief bill which will give the 
unemployed work and a respectable living is cheap insurance. 
You are not investing that money only in the people who 
are here today. You are investing that money in the next 
generation, and that is where the dividends will be paid and 
where they will fiow from, not so much from this generation. 

Is there a man in this House who would stand up and say 
that he would not invest a dollar in the children of the 
Nation, who would not invest a dollar in his own neighbor? 
I do not think you can find one. And yet when the problem 
of relief expenditures comes up on the floor immediately we 
are going into bankruptcy and ruin. 

I will tell you how to ruin this country, and do a quick 
job of it: Do not provide for the unemployed. Disregard 
those in distress. Give them a dole of $3 a week, and I will 
venture to say that in 6 months’ time we shall be well on our 
way to ruin. It will not be safe to venture out after dark. 

If this public-works program does not go through and 
we have to put our people on a dole, what is going to 
happen? What will happen if we ever put relief back 
upon the shoulders of the communities? They cannot 
handle this problem. 

How easily I visualize what went on back in my own 
community in 1932. Between 300 and 400 men would 
gather on the steps of the city hall whenever the city 
council met; and those men had blood in their eyes, because 
at home there was want and destitution; but since we have 
had a public-works program, gatherings of that sort do not 
appear any more. 

Laudable as the works program is, it still is not enough, 
it still does not solve the problem. There was on the floor 
a moment ago a chart which showed that industrial produc- 
tion in 1937 was back to the 1929 figure; yet last year 
with production within a few points of the 1929 peak, we 
still had 7,000,000 unemployed. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Are not the students of whom the gentle- 
man just spoke children of taxpayers? 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. What difference does it 
make whether they are children of taxpayers or not? 

Mr. CHURCH. The unemployed are not able to send 
their children to colleges. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Oh, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration is sending children to college. I know in 
Michigan the National Youth Administration made it pos- 
sible for thousands to further their education. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan, I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is not the situation more apt to be that 
the taxpayers are becoming so poor they cannot afford to 
feed their children and send them to college, too? 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. I am not talking about whose 
children they are. The fact still remains that one out of 
every three, according to this news article, is going to col- 
lege underfed and undernourished to the point that they 
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are becoming tubercular. That is the thing which we should 
heed. 

Getting back to the unemployment situation again, we 
had 7,000,000 unemployed in 1937 with production back to 
within a few points of what it was in 1929. What does this 
mean? It means that these 7,000,000 will be permanently 
unemployed unless we can get production about 20 points 
above the 1929 level. Not so long ago a Gallup poll showed 
that the people want public works and not a dole. Let us 
give it to them. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I have taken the trouble 
of preparing a summary of the Dies bill (H. R. 6391), which 
is being attacked through propaganda by certain groups 
upon the ground that it is going to open the doors to immi- 
gration and will not result in the deportation of the alien 
criminals in the country. I hope the Members of this House 
as well as of the other body will take the trouble to examine 
carefully my analysis of this legislation. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the bill that we passed in 
this House is legislation that is sorely needed in this country 
today. It has nothing to do with the opening of the doors 
to immigration. It has nothing to do with immigration or 
with the quota laws at all. It is primarily a bill to deport 
a lot of alien criminals whom we cannot now deport. On 
the other hand, it is designed to take care of a compara- 
tively few persons in this country who have committed no 
crime, but whose records of entry cannot be verified. The 
propaganda that is being spread in this House and in the 
Senate is not only absolutely cruel and inhuman, but largely 
false, because the bill that passed the House by an over- 
whelming vote—176 to 33 against a motion to recommit— 
does not interfere at all with the present restrictive-quota 
plan of alien control. 

The bill has now been favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on Immigration and will shortly come up for 
action in the Senate. 

This proposed legislation is an act to make certain adjust- 
ments in existing immigration laws as regards aliens already 
resident in the United States. As such it will be a valuable 
help to the Immigration Service in the enforcement of the 
law in seven particulars. 

First. The most important improvement on present im- 
migration practice contained in this act is embodied in sec- 
tion 2. This section authorizes the Secretary of Labor, in a 
numerically limited number of cases, to exercise discretion 
in permitting to remain in the United States aliens who haye 
entered illegally but have proved good moral character and 
desirability, and who have either been in the country for 
10 years or who have lived here for a shorter period but are 
closely related by blood or marriage to either American citi- 
zens or aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence. 
The purpose of this section is to solve many cases where 
deportation is now mandatory on the ground of illegal entry 
but in which such deportation would work unjustifiable 
hardship on members of the alien’s family or on his or her 
position in the community established by 10 years’ residence. 
This discretion specifically may not be applied to any anar- 
chist or subversive agitator, any violator of narcotic acts, 
or any criminal, prostitute, immoral person, or alien ex- 
cludable under the terms of the 1917 act. One exception 
to the above exclusions is made in the case of aliens con- 
victed of fraudulently securing visas or passports, because 
experience has shown that many aliens have illegally entered 
the United States with fraudulent papers through being the 
innocent dupes of racketeers, while others have made false 
statements through confusion or lack of appreciation of the 
seriousness of their misrepresentations. The discretion con- 
ferred on the Secretary of Labor will enable that official to 
discriminate as to the seriousness of such frauds in deter- 
mining the good moral character specified in the bill as a 
prerequisite to the admission of such aliens to a status of 
legal permanent residence. 
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The Immigration and Naturalization Service is constantly 
confronted with so-called hardship cases where aliens of 
good character, firmly established in the United States and 
supporting families which often include American wives and 
children, must be driven out on account of technicalities 
involving their original entry. Such deportations cost money 
to the Government, bring much sorrow to innocent persons, 
and result in harsh treatment beyond anything justified by 
the merits of the cases. 

The discretion allowed the Secretary of Labor is limited to 
4 years and to 3,500 cases in the first year and 1,500 cases 
in each of the remaining 3 years. The experiment of allow- 
ing such discretion to a responsible and highly placed officer 
of the United States Government is good sound common 
sense and is fraught with no danger to intelligent immigra- 
tion practice. 

Second. Section 1 of this act will broaden the basis of 
deportation of alien criminals. At present the Immigration 
Service can only deport criminals who have been convicted 
of a crime prior to entry, or who within 5 years after entry 
commit a crime resulting in a sentence of at least 1 year’s 
imprisonment, or who have proved themselves habitual crim- 
inals. Under this new law there will be added to the above 
Classes any alien against whom the Immigration Service 
may issue a warrant of deportation because of a crime com- 
mitted within 5 years prior to the date thereof which has 
resulted in a sentence of 6 months’ imprisonment, but with 
no option of paying a fine instead; also any alien convicted of 
the crime of possessing or carrying firearms, or of violating 
State narcotic laws, or of smuggling other aliens into this 
country. This widening of the basis of deporting aliens who 
have proved themselyes undesirable by criminal activities 
will strengthen our ability to get rid of bad elements among 
the foreign-born. Because these new provisions, as applying 
to (1) petty offenders within the scope of subsection 1 of 
this section; (2) firearms carriers within subsection 2; and 
(3) alien smugglers within subsection 4, may in a few cases 
work hardship on aliens of essentially good character, whose 
infraction of the law may have been of a technical or unim- 
portant nature, the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, in 
section 2 of the act, to allow aliens of good moral character 
to remain in the country, is specifically extended for the 
possible inclusion of such cases. 

Third. Prompter issuance of warrants for the arrest of 
aliens believed to be subject to deportation is made possible 
by section 3. The Immigration Service often loses contact 
with deportable aliens while applying to Washington for 
warrants, under the present practice. 

Fourth. Section 6 terminates an undesirable preference 
given to agricultural laborers by the Quota Act of 1924. 

Fifth. Section 7 eliminates a technicality of the present law 
which causes the Immigration Service much trouble. Under 
the present law an alien legally resident in this country who 
even steps across the Canadian or Mexican boundary line is 
legally considered to have made a new entry into this coun- 
try when he steps back. The date of the alien’s last entry 
into this country often determines his status, and the Immi- 
gration Service now finds itself embarrassed in many cases by 
new entries into this country where there has been no inten- 
tional departure. This section has no application except to 
legally admitted immigrants of good moral character. 

Sixth. Section 8—of the bill as amended by the Senate 
committee—enables the Immigration Service to legalize the 
entry into this country of aliens of good character who 
entered between June 3, 1921, and July 1, 1924, and in whose 
cases no record of admission for permanent residence can 
be located. Under existing law this can now be done as to 
those entering prior to June 3, 1921. The immigration law 
which went into effect on July 1, 1924, established an im- 
proved system of keeping immigration records; before that 
date the records were badly maintained and the exact status 
of many aliens was impossible to determine. Some of these 
aliens are forced to leave the country through no fault of 
their own but because of the inadequacy of the records, This 
section corrects that situation. 
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Seventh. Section 10—of the bill as amended by the Senate 
committee—permits the legalization of the immigrant status 
of a limited number of novitiates of religious orders who were 
legally admitted as visitors prior to January 1, 1937. 

The other sections of the bill merely enlarge upon the above 
purposes. 

It should be noted that— 

(a) The bill does not permit or authorize the entry into 
this country of any alien not already here, nor by legalizing 
the position of aliens who have entered illegally does it 
numerically increase quota immigration into this country, 
either past or future; because under section 9 all such per- 
sons are charged to existing quotas. 

(b) It is not an amnesty bill—as certain citizens hostile 
to its passage falsely claim—for it specifically does not per- 
mit the continuance in this country of any alien not pos- 
sessing good moral character. 

(c) It does not modify existing law a single iota insofar 
as the deportation of criminals is concerned, but on the con- 
trary provides for the deportation of additional classes of 
criminals by the provisions of section 1. 

A great many uninformed or misleading statements have 
been made in opposition to this act, which Senators, taking 
the time to read its provisions, will find to be entirely without 
grounds. 

To summarize, this bill in a number of ways improves the 
administration of the immigration laws; it will legalize the 
status of alien breadwinners who are supporting American- 
citizen wives and American-citizen children, and whose ex- 
pulsion from this country would serve no sound economic 
purpose, but would work a hardship on all concerned. It 
broadens the basis for deportation of undesirable criminal 
elements. It eliminates certain technical bases for exclusion, 
where the merits of individual cases are all in favor of the 
retention of persons legally admitted to the United States. 

Here the gavel fell. i 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUTHOFF], 

UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, once more we are faced 
with the grave problem of putting unemployed men and 
women to work. Estimates of those seeking à job range from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000. Either figure is out of all proportion 
to the number that could reasonably be expected to be unem- 
ployed, for in a country as large, as wealthy, and containing 
so many natural resources as ours, no man or woman able 
and willing to work should be without a job. Only those who 
are mentally and physically unable to hold a job should be 
reasonably expected to be unemployed. How great that 
number is we do not know. It has been estimated in the 
neighborhood of 4,500,000. If that figure is correct, it still 
leaves 5,500,000 to 7,500,000 jobless. 

THE DUTY OF GOVERNMENT 

Governments are instituted among men for man’s advan- 
tage, and he has a right to look to his government for help 
when his welfare is at stake. In the past the needy have been 
provided for by local units of government, but during the 
bitter months of the winter of 1932 and 1933 it became evi- 
dent that the problem of the jobless was too huge a task for 
local units, and that State and National aid must be given 
to help take care of the needy. As a result, at the urgent 
request of President Roosevelt, Congress speedily passed the 
necessary legislation to furnish Federal aid for the benefit of 
those unemployed. While this aid was not sufficient to take 
care of all those on the relief rolls, nevertheless it went a 
long way toward solving this grave problem. The Govyern- 
ment, with the cooperation of State and local units, insti- 
tuted work projects which helped the local communities and 
at the same time aided industry and labor. The building of 
schoolhouses, the laying of sewers, the construction of court- 
houses and other public buildings—all these speeded up the 
wheels of industry so that industry was revived and pros- 
perity came back to our people. The national income rose 
from $36,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000, and there were times 
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during the best months in 1937 when the national income 
was. $6,000,000,000 per month. In spite of this fact, at the 
same time that we had this marvelous upturn in industry 
and employment, the number of unemployed never fell below 
6,000,000. There were still too many people unable to secure 
work, especially those who had passed the age of 50. Mod- 
ern industry, with its huge mechanical devices, has speeded 
up production to a point where men and women who have 
reached the age of 45 are no longer wanted and are crowded 
out to make room for younger and faster employees. Here 
is a problem that modern industry has created—the junking 
of human labor on the scrap heap of unemployment. What 
is the solution? Either the Government must own industry 
and furnish employment or the Government must create 
jobs and put the people to work, taxing the industries to pay 
for it. Industry cannot expect to create the problem and 
then fail to shoulder the burdens resulting from it and wash 
its hands of the entire subject with the plea, “Let industry 
alone.” 
LAISSEZ FAIRE 

The doctrine of laissez faire—let us alone—has been freely 
invoked by big business whenever the Government has sought 
to regulate working conditions and to improve the welfare of 
labor generally. Time and again big business has invoked 
such slogans as “Keep government out of business,” “Too 
much government in business,” “Let business solve its own 
problems,” and a number of others, but I would remind you 
that when big business wanted a special privilege by way of 
a high tariff it invoked the aid of the Government to secure 
that tariff, which is no more nor less than a special tax on 
the consumer for the benefit of big business. Furthermore, 
when the railroads, the banks, and the insurance companies 
needed money to weather the storm of depression they did not 
hesitate to call upon the Government for aid in time of dis- 
tress. Big business, therefore, is not justified in claiming 
that government is destroying it, when it was created 
through special favors from government. It is the duty, 
therefore, of big business to appreciate the fact that its 
prosperity depends on its cooperation with the Government 
and upon its fair treatment of its employees. A spirit of 
cooperation instead of hostility would go a long ways toward 
correcting the ills of our present unemployment problem. 

THE CINCINNATI PLAN 

In my research to discover a plan which has been tried 
and found successful I came across the article of Dr. Stanley 
High, printed in the Saturday Evening Post July 24, 1937. 
The city of Cincinnati recognized the importance of the un- 
employment problem and tackled it very intelligently back in 
1928. It did a good job of it. In 1932 the city established 
a committee on coordination and cooperation. The mem- 
bers of this committee were the city manager, Col. C. O. Sher- 
rill, the president of the board of education, and the presi- 
dent of the board of county commissioners. That committee 
has met faithfully every Monday noon. It has carefully 
scrutinized the budget and the program of the city’s various 
departments. The city’s business affairs have been brought 
under single management. This committee on coordination 
made a careful research and a preliminary study so that ac- 
curate data might be secured on which to base its program. 
Briefly, the program is this: Four committees were created 
dealing with different problems. Committee No. 1 is working 
out a long-time program for training junior apprentices. 
Committee No. 2 has established short-time courses for 
workers whose skills have become obsolete. Committee No. 3 
has launched an experiment to regularize the city’s casual 
labor. Committee No. 4 has begun the rehabilitation of the 
so-called unemployables and made plans for the more ade- 
quate care of those who cannot be rehabilitated. In 2 years’ 
time Cincinnati reduced its unemployed from 30,000 to 6,000. 
It cut off many chiselers. Time does not permit me to go 
into all the details but I urge upon the mayor or city manager 
who is interested in this program to write Colonel Sherrill 
and get their pamphlet on the subject. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY 


I believe that we could get better results, get more for our 
money, if we gave the local governments more authority in 
the expenditure of these funds. I believe the local mayors 
or city managers know their local problems better than 
some Federal agent who comes from another section of the 
United States. I believe too that some contribution on the 
part of the local government would bring closer cooperation, 
more careful scrutiny of expenditures, and hence better re- 
sults, both for the taxpayer and the unemployed. This local 
contribution need not be large. It could be the amount 
that the local communities are now spending on their relief 
problem. For the smaller cities, say up to 50,000 inhabitants, 
5 percent would be ample. For cities of more than 50,000, 
there could be an increase of say 2.5 percent. The committee 
would know what amount would be fair and reasonable. It 
should not be so high that it would be burdensome to the 
local community, but it should be high enough that the local 
community would jealously guard the expenditure of every 
dollar, 

THE SMALL-BUSINESS MAN 

The district which I represent has no so-called big busi- 
ness. Our industries are nearly all of the type that may be 
classed as small business. These businesses started from 
very small beginnings through the initiative, industry, and 
ability of the boss himself. Many of these businesses are 
now in difficult financial straits and if they are permitted 
to go to the wall, it means a serious misfortune to the com- 
munity in which they are located. They employ our labor 
and furnish a market for our farmers. There has been 
much publicity about the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion aiding small business, but the facts of the matter are 
that only $20,400,000 has been loaned to the small-business 
man since the release of these funds was authorized 2% 
months ago. Three times this amount is asked for in pend- 
ing petitions to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The trouble with this entire problem is that when the small- 
business man comes for a loan and shows his situation and 
set-up, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation asks him 
why he does not apply to his local bank. His reply, of 
course, is that the local bank will not loan him the money. 
Whereupon, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation re- 
plies, that inasmuch as the local bank will not loan him the 
money he must be a poor financial risk, and therefore it 
refuses to let him have the money. I have had complaints 
both in person and in writing by those representing small 
businesses, stating that even though they may be able to fur- 
nish collateral worth three, four, and sometimes five times 
the amount of the loan, nevertheless they could not get the 
loan. I believe that we could do a lot of good by building 
from the bottom up instead of merely giving loans to the 
large concerns and permitting those benefits to trickle down 
to the small-business man. 

UNJUST DISCRIMINATIONS 

There is another field relating to the small-business man 
which deserves attention. Under this unemployment-relief 
bill, a new impetus will be given to the construction pro- 
gram throughout the country. Many communities, large 
and small, will have new buildings erected as a result of this 
program. If the material and supplies going into these con- 
structions were purchased of the local businessman by the 
Government it would help him stand on his feet. It would 
give him a chance to make a living and to pay his employees 
good wages. It would stimulate the business of the little 
fellow and keep the money so expended in the local com- 
munity. Unfortunately, that is not the method pursued by 
the Government. Under the present system, bids are re- 
quested from the large cement companies, lumber companies, 
hardware companies, and so forth, on vast quantities of 
goods. As a result, the big companies in the big cities get 
those contracts and the little fellow back home who is 
dependent on the business in his local community for his 
very existence, finds the Government taking it away from 
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him and giving it to big business many miles away. This is 
unfair and unjust and many Congressmen, including myself, 
have protested against it. So far our protests have fallen 
on deaf ears, but I still feel that it is a short-sighted pro- 
gram which takes the business from the little fellow away 
from the local community and puts it in the hands of big 
business located in the large metropolitan areas. I believe 
some provision should be placed in this bill to prevent a 
continuance of this false policy. 
CHILD LABOR 

Child labor is a real problem in the United States, and the 
sooner we put an end to it the better, not only for the chil- 
dren themselves but for the future of the communities in 
which they are employed. There were 667,118 child workers 
10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, in the United States in 1930, 
according to census figures. During the depression the total 
amount of child labor decreased but the number of children 
working in certain undesirable occupations, or under sweat- 
shop conditions, increased. 

In 1933, under the N. R. A, codes, 16 years was set as the 
minimum age for industrial employment; in certain danger- 
ous occupations the age limit was 18. As a result child work- 
ers under 16 virtually disappeared from industry and com- 
merce. In 1935 the codes were declared invalid and there 
was a prompt increase in the number of children leaving 
school for work in areas reporting to the Children’s Bureau. 
This information is taken from a leaflet entitled “Child 
Labor,” issued by the United States Department of Labor. 

Before Congress submitted the child-labor amendment to 
the States in 1924 it had enacted two Federal child-labor 
laws, each of which in turn had been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. Both of these early laws set 
14 as the minimum age for employment in factories, mills, 
canneries, and workshops, with an 8-hour day, 48-hour and 
6-day week, and prohibition of night work for children be- 
tween 14 and 16; and 16 as the minimum age for children 
in mines and quarries. The child-labor amendment is not 
a law, but an enabling act giving Congress power to pass 
Federal child-labor legislation. The amendment has been 
ratified by 28 States. When 36 States have ratified it the 
child-labor amendment will be a part of the Federal Consti- 
tution and it will be possible to establish national minimum 
standards for child employment on a permanent basis. The 
following States have not ratified the child-labor amend- 
ment: Albama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and 
Virginia. 

And no one can foretell when they will do so, which may be 
@ matter of years. 

In order to force these States to take prompt action on 
the subject I propose that only States that have ratified 
the child-labor amendment shall be eligible for funds appro- 
priated by this act. This will force every State that is now 
employing child labor to adopt this amendment or else re- 
ceive no moneys appropriated for unemployment relief. I 
am satisfied that none of the States will wish to forego their 
chance to share in-and participate in the benefits of this 
act, and therefore we may expect prompt action by these 20 
States in order to get a chance to receive Federal aid. I trust 
that this amendment will be adopted. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am interested in what the gentleman 
said about Cincinnati, and he has stated the facts. He spoke 
about the way it is distributed now, making it possible for 
the local politicians to use these funds politically. Then the 
gentleman followed up with a statement that it should be 
allocated to the city managers, or the local officials of the 
community. In a case where the mayor is running for Con- 
gress against the sitting Congressman and is using every 
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appeal he can make to the people on relief, giving away 
salaries and all that sort of thing, does the gentleman think 
he would resist the temptation to take advantage of the 
facilities offered by his suggestion to cash in in order to 
defeat the present incumbent in Congress? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. No; I do not think he would. I think 
he would do what everybody else is liable to do. That is 
human nature. But I say if your community has to chip in 
10 percent of the amount spent in that community, he is 
not going to get away with what they are doing in Pennsyl- 
vania with the W. P. A. workers, lining them up by the 
thousands in order to get in on a political State-wide 
campaign. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam sure the gentleman does not mean 
to imply that Pennsylvania is going to get away with it. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I hope not. I will join the gentleman 
in any investigation he is in favor of holding in reference 
to that situation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. BUCKLER]. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, looking over 
the Chamber, I wonder if it would not be just as well to wait 
until after the House adjourns. It seems to be my luck to 
get time to speak at a late hour. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the gentleman reflect upon his 
ardent listeners as having little more capacity than an empty 
Chamber? 

Mr, BUCKLER of Minnesota. I did not mean any reflec- 
tion on the intelligence of the few Members that are here. 
I had in mind that the Chamber was so nearly empty I might 
wait until they adjourn and then I would have had plenty 
of time to deliver my speech. From the experience I have 
had here before in trying to convince this Congress of the 
things they should do, perhaps it would be just as well to 
talk to an empty Chamber. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. No; I cannot give up all my 
time, so I decline to yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Would the gentleman like to have a 
quorum called? 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. No; thank you. It is too 
late in the day. The House is ready to adjourn, so I will try 
to get along with what few are here. 

We have before us today a bill to help the unemployed 
who have no opportunity to earn a living except by the 
passage of this legislation. 

I want to say at the outset I expect to vote for this re- 
covery and relief program, and will continue to do so so long 
as we have people unemployed and hungry, but I would like to 
call your attention to speeches I made on the floor of this 
House when you passed the relief bill in 1935. I told you at 
that time unless you give the farmers decent prices for what 
they produce and take over the Federal Reserve bank and 
control of money and credit of this Nation, when you spent 
the $4,800,000,000, you would be back asking for more. Now 
you are here. 

You can buy the Federal Reserve bank stock for $140,000,- 
000. Then you will have control of the Federal Reserve bank, 
and you can use part of that $11,000,000,000 in gold to finance 
this relief problem and do your own banking instead of bor- 
rowing the money from Wall Street. 

On February 16, 1937, soon after the Federal Reserve bank 
raised the reserves in the banks of the Nation, I stood on 
this floor and warned you that you were headed into another 
panic. I called your attention to the panic we had in 1920 
and 1929. I will quote a few lines from my speech made at 
that time: 

Now you have frozen the assets of the country’s banks and you 
are headed for another panic, the same as we had in 1929. 

I made the remark at that time that I could just as well 
try to wake up Rip Van Winkle and talk to him as talk to 
the majority of this Congress on the money question. 
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Anybody should know if you take the money and credit out 
of circulation you would have a panic. It is amusing to see 
how many Congressmen get on this floor and try to find 
excuses for the panic, some saying it is fear. In other words, 
manufacturers are afraid to produce and sell. 

The manufacturer would sell if he had a market. When 
farm prices started to go down last fall, naturally the farm- 
ers stopped buying. Then the manufacturers started to lay 
off their help, and, of course, that practically stopped buying. 
So it is a kind of perpetual motion. $ 

The Federal Reserve was the cause of this panic when they 
raised the reserve requirements and sterilized a billion and 
a quarter of gold. You have no other choice except to pass 
this bill, but this is the price you pay for raising the bank 
reserves and sterilizing the gold. 

Some time ago we passed the agricultural bill. I voted for 
the bill. It is not what we should have or what we must 
have. However, I think it is better than nothing, but not the 
solution to the farm problem. The only solution that I 
see for the farmers of this Nation is cost of production for 
the part that is consumed in the United States. While the 
prices at the present time are better than they were in 1932 
and 1933, they are not high enough to compete with the 
things the farmer has to buy. 

On most of the things a farmer has to buy a price is set 
and controlled by big corporations and trusts. In most cases 
prices were doubled in comparison to what they were back 
in 1914, and in some instances machinery was tripled. The 
grain gambler sets the farmers’ price, regardless of what it 
costs the farmers to produce. Everything the farmer buys 
he buys at a fixed price. The manufacturer, jobber, and 
retailer add cost of labor, interest, and taxes, which they pass 
on to the farmer in the proportion that he buys the manu- 
factured goods. The farmer has no way of passing his inter- 
est and taxes because he is the last man in the line. 

What other part of society could exist under such an ar- 
rangement? The only way that the farmers—what few are 
left—have been able to compete with that kind of an ar- 

. rangement is by working their wives and children long hours 
and denying themselves the comforts of life that they 
should be entitled to. The farmer’s wife is not much more 
than a slave. It is a crime and a disgrace to think the 
farmers can do business with the grain gambler setting his 
price. 

My district produces as much, if not more, wealth than 
any district in the United States but by the time the farmers 
pay those fixed charges, they have nothing left. If you give 
the farmer a price, you will have a market right here in the 
United States for about all the manufacturers can produce. 

I might mention some of the disadvantages in fixed 
charges. Wall Street is something like a big octopus with 
its arms reaching out in all directions in the United States. 
The Wall Street bankers, with their influence over the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Board, control the money and credit of 
the Nation to which we all pay tribute through interest 
‘charges. They practically own or control the railroads of 
the United States on which the farmers pay high freight 
rates. They own the large insurance companies who loan 
money to the farmers at a high rate of interest. They own 
the telephone and telegraph system. They own and control 
the big power and light interests of the Nation. They own 
the chain stores which take the money out of the towns and 
cities in the agricultural districts and deposit it in the New 
York banks. They operate the New York Stock Exchange 
that fleeces the professional men ever so often by selling 
stocks and bonds at a high price and then manipulating 
the market until the prices go down. By the time these 
leeches get through with the agricultural districts, there is 
nothing left. 

I have just about come to the conclusion that the branch 
of the Agricultural Department which gathers the statistics 
that they report out every month on what the farmer has 
produced and what he is expected to produce is a detriment 
to the farmer instead of a benefit. About the only persons 
it benefits are the grain gamblers and the meat packers. 
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Last fall in September wheat in my district was worth 
$1.15 and $1.20. In October the Department found 85 million 
bushels more of wheat than they claimed to have in Sep- 
tember. They have been turning out circulars every month 
since as to what the farmers intended to raise in 1938. 
Every time they send out a report, prices go lower. 

The same thing happened to lambs. In October lambs 
were worth 10 cents a pound in South St. Paul and the 
Government came out with a bulletin saying there were more 
lambs on feed than there were last year. Naturally if the 
Government told the packers there were more lambs, they 
would start to buy them cheaper. In December the lambs 
were worth 8 cents a pound in St. Paul. 

They have got so they can estimate the pigs and tell how 
many hogs one is going to have next year before the sows 
were bred. I think the farmer would be better off if they 


-would stop sending out these reports. 


In my district. we produce wheat, corn, barley, oats, and 
flax. We produce the best seed potatoes grown in the United 
States. Sweetclover and alfalfa grow wild. We do not 
even have to inoculate to get it to grow. We have a sugar- 
beet factory in my district and their sugar beets have the 
largest sugar content of any place in the United States. We 
have quite a bit of corn for feed. We also have a large 
number of dairy cattle, sheep, and hogs. And that is not 
all we produce. 

In most every home you will find sturdy young men and 
women who would like to farm but they have watched their 
fathers and mothers slave away their lives and in a good 
many cases end up in the poorhouse and so now they 
hesitate before they start farming. 

In my district we do not have plutocrats, economic royal- 
ists, or sons of the idle rich. If agricultural districts keep on 
producing wealth and sending it into Wall Street, scientists 
will not have to draw on their imagination so very much 
to see sometime in the future the offspring of these idle 
rich in the trees looking for coconuts. [Applause.] 

I have spoken to you about the wealth that my district 
has produced. I would like to describe it so you will know 
what a wonderful country I represent. The district averages 
about 300 miles northwest of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
known as the Red River Valley. It is one of the richest 
valleys in the United States. It consists of 15 counties, 10 
or 11 counties are a vast prairie country with small rivers 


and streams running through it with hardwood timber on 


the banks, such as oak and elm. This is the home of No. 1 
hard spring wheat. The other four or five counties are 
partly timbered section, filled with fine lakes. As you know, 
Minnesota has 10,000 lakes and one of my counties alone 
has 400 Jakes. We have some of the finest summer resorts 
and fishing of any place in the United States. In fact, the 
fish are so thick they have been known to jump in your 
boat and take the worms. LApplause. ] 

It is one of the most healthful countries in the United 
States. People come from all over to get away from hay fever 
and malaria. In fact, it is so healthy that very few people 
ever die except from old age. It is no place for an under- 
taker. I know you Congressmen would like to live to be old, 
80 I invite you to come up to Minnesota. [Applause.] 

Now times have changed. About 100 years ago this great 
prairie was roamed by buffalo and Indian. Some 60 years 
ago the white people took it away from the Indians and now 
Wall Street has taken it away from the farmers. 

Just 34 years ago when I went to Minnesota everybody 
belonged to the Republican Party. But now most of the peo- 
ple have joined the Farmer-Labor Party. There are some who 
think the Republican Party is on its way out the same as the 
buffalo. [Laughter.] 

I want to cite you a little incident to show you how dis- 
gusted Republicans in my district were back in 1932 and 1933. 
I was going through the country one day and saw a farmer 
who had his sheep in the pen. He had hold of the sheep’s tail 
and was trying to shear him. Of course, the sheep was run- 
ning all over the lot. I stopped and said, “My friend, that is 
no way to hold a sheep to shear him.” 
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“I know,” he said, “but I have been voting the Republican 
ticket and wool got so damn cheap, I couldn’t look him in the 
face and take his wool.” [Laughter and applause.] Of 
course, wool at that time was worth 7 cents a pound. 

This spring our Republican friends have begun to wake 
up a little and the old elephant is beginning to show a little 
life. They are throwing the hay into the old boy, but I do 
not believe he will come back, at least this year. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Before I close I would like 
to call your attention to the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board made a statement that the reason for raising the 
reserves in the banks was to stop the New York Stock Ex- 
change prices from going higher and giving that for the 
reason they were taking the money out of circulation. You 
cannot regulate the prosperity of 130,000,000 people by a few 
gamblers on the New York Stock Exchange. Not only the 
people but the independent bankers of the Nation would be 
much better off if the Government had control of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System. 

A few days ago we passed a bill to make it much easier to 
catch a few Negroes selling lottery tickets, but you let a bunch 
of gamblers and racketeers carry on their rackets and fleece 
the citizens of the Nation. You might say at least some of 
them are thieves. In fact, you caught two or three of them 
a while back and they are now serving time in the peniten- 
tiary. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. DIMOND]. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, title II of the bill now 
under consideration carries an appropriation of $965,000,000 
for public-works projects, and under that title in section 
201 (a), subdivision (1), we have a provision that the 
funds so appropriated may be used for “making of allot- 
ments to finance Federal projects.” Further on in the bill, 
in section 201, subdivision (1) (c), there is the further 
limitation upon the expenditure of funds for Federal proj- 
ects, which reads as follows: 

Under subsection (a) (1) of this section not to exceed $100,- 
000,000 shall be allotted to Federal agencies for Federal construc- 
tion projects in continental United States outside the District 
of Columbia, and such projects shall be selected from among the 
following classes— 

And then the classes are given. 

The matter to which I wish to invite the attention of the 
committee is the language used in this section, and this is 
the only place it is used in the bill so far as I have been 
able to discover, limiting the expenditure of the $100,000,000 
carried in that subsection to the continental United States. 

I suppose that during my first year in this body I spent 
at least half of my time in seeking to have general legisla- 
tion corrected so as not to discriminate against the citizen- 
ship of the Territories. For example, when the bill to guar- 
antee bank deposits by Congress was passed, the Territories 
were not at first included, and before my time, when the 
first Reconstruction Finance Corporation bill was passed, 
Territories were not included. The Home Owners’ Loan Act, 
as the bill was introduced, did not cover the Territories. 
And the same is true of the Emergency Banking Relief Act 
of 1933, and others. So it has been necessary on the floor 
of the House or in the Senate or in one of the committees 
to seek to have the language of these general bills changed 
so as to include the Territories, and sometimes it has not 
been easy. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman 
care to yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. Yes, surely. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course the gentleman understands 
that the present bill is designed to reach the unemployment 
situation. 

Mr. DIMOND. Surely. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. What is the situation in the Territory 
with reference to unemployment? 

Mr. DIMOND. The situation at the present moment is a 
very unhappy. one. What it will be 3 months from now I 
cannot say. We hope it will be much better, but we are in 
a very perilous position with reference to the salmon-packing 
industry on account of jurisdictional disputes between A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O. workmen, and because of those disputes it 
may be that no salmon will be packed in Alaska this summer. 
In that event we may have in the coastal regions of Alaska 
a worse condition than any that exists in many places in 
the United States. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does the Works Progress Administra- 
tion have any operations in the Territory now? 

Mr. DIMOND. Very small operations at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman has been good enough 
to ask me about this situation, I do not know whether the 
striking out of the limiting language, “continental United 
States”, will correct the situation according to my desire. 
If the words “continental United States” were stricken I do 
not know how much money Alaska would receive under the 
provisions of that paragraph, if any, but we ought not in the 
law be set apart from the rest of the United States. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield. 

Mr, TABER. Does not the gentleman regard Alaska as 
being within continental United States? 

Mr. DIMOND. I did when I first came here, and then I 
found out that every department of the Government has uni- 
formly construed the term continental United Sta 
excluding the Territories. There is no judicial decision on 
the question that I have been able to discover, and I have 
made a pretty careful search. 

Now, it is true that the Territories and possessions are 
embraced within the benefits granted in other sections of 
the bill. I have read with eager interest the provision of the 
bill about the leasing of property built with Federal funds, as 
well as the provision which evidently is designed to avoid the 
bar which might otherwise exist of constitutional limitations 
upon the indebtedness of any State or Territory. But I am 
wondering just how far we in the Territories can safely rely 
upon those provisions of the bill to secure a proper and 
adequate share in the appropriations carried in this measure. 

It seems to me probable, Mr. Chairman, that the paragraph 
of limitations upon Federal construction projects, a portion 
of which I read a few minutes ago, is designed in part to take 
care of meritorious projects upon the public lands in the great 
public-lands States, and thus is avoided the necessity for 
State or municipal contribution with respect to large proj- 
ects situated in one or more of the States where the propor- 
tion of the public lands is so great as to make it all but impos- 
sible for the States, or for any of their municipalities, to 
share the expense of construction. If my surmise is correct, 
then by all means, the Territory of Alaska should not be 
excluded from this particular part of the bill, for Alaska em- 
braces a much larger area of public domain than does any 
State. In fact, more than 99 percent.of the entire area of 
Alaska, 589,000 square miles, is still in the public domain. 

But whatever may have been the motive of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in thus limiting to the continental United 
States the funds to be spent for Federal construction 
projects, I suggest to you that the underlying theory is 
wrong. American citizens are not divided into two classes, 
those who reside in the States, and those who reside in the 
Territories and possessions. One of the causes of the Revo- 
lutionary War was the legislative and administrative dis- 
crimination against the Thirteen Colonies and the citizens 
thereof manifested by the Government of Great Britain. 
The Territories of the United States are not colonies, they 
are States in embryo. It will probably not be many years 
before both of the Territories will be erected into States. 
The citizens of the Territories enjoy the full protection of 
the Constitution of the United States, and they take much 
pride in their status as citizens, While not unduly sensitive 
to slights, they do resent discrimination against them, 
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whether legislative or administrative. It is better, much 
better, that the Congress should be solicitous at all times 
and under all circumstances to treat them as a part of the 
general body of the citizenry of the Nation. Such treatment 
and such treatment only is in harmony with the sense of 
justice and the dignity of Congress. Is it conceivable that 
right principle may be surrendered just in order to possibly 
deprive the Territories and possessions of a few dollars which 
they might otherwise receive for public works in order to 
spend those few dollars in one or more of the States? 
Surely, to ask that question is to answer it. No member 
would wish money for some project in the State which he 
represents on those terms. 

No more persuasive reason can be advanced for excluding 
the Territories and possessions from the benefits of Federal 
construction projects than can be advanced for excluding, 
shall we say, the New England States, or the Middle Atlantic 
States, or the Pacific Coast States. It is entirely possible 
that in some group of the States of the Union there may be 
no oceasion for undertaking Federal construction projects, 
but if so, that is a matter to be taken care of in the admin- 
istration of the act and not by an express exception or 
exclusion of the States from the terms of the law itself. 

I am not here making any demand for the appropriation 
or the allotment of funds for Alaska or for the Territories 
and possessions generally. I am appealing to you now for 
something much more important, for fair play and equality 
and justice under the law. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Delegate from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 
minutes more. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, the point I make is that 
the people of Alaska are just as much citizens as the people 
who live in the several States, and there is not a single soli- 
tary reason that can be advanced why they should be dis- 
criminated against in general Federal legislation or be barred 
by law from possible benefits, whether they come through the 
P. W. A. or the W. P. A. or some other type of legislation. 

I appeal to the committee to voluntarily cut this offensive 
language out of the bill. It is a blot on the bill, it is a dis- 
crimination against good and loyal citizens. There is no 
reason for it, because, after all, when $100,000,000 carried 
under subsection (c) is allotted, the administrative officers 
will take good care that not an undue proportion is given to 
Alaska or to Hawaii, or to any of the possessions of the 
United States. There is no justification that can be ad- 
vanced by anybody for making such a discrimination. I 
know if I should offer an amendment tomorrow, and the 
committee does not agree to it, it would be a futile action, 
and I do not want to uselessly take up the time of the com- 
mittee in that way. I appeal to the committee, of its own 
motion, to eliminate the restrictive language and treat all 
citizens alike. We in the Territories are not going to get any 
of the best of it if you do that; but for Heaven’s sake let us 
start out for once and for all with the same kind of treatment 
that you are giving to the other citizens of the United States 
in a piece of general legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Delegate from Alaska 
has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BOILEAU]. 

Mr, BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I notice that some mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee are present on the 
floor this afternoon, otherwise I would not at this late hour 
take up the time of the Committee to discuss the point I 
want to make with reference to the first section of the bill. 
I call the attention of the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations particularly to the language beginning on 
top of page 3, which is a part of the section that specifies 
the type of projects that might be carried out. The language 
T refer to reads as follows: 


Projects for the production of materials for fertilizing soil for 
distribution to needy farmers. under such conditions as may be 
determined by the sponsors of such products under provisions of 
State law. 
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Earlier in the afternoon the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], in reply to a question propounded 
by me, stated that this language was intended to permit the 
continuation of the so-called marl and lime products that 
have been carried on so successfully in many of the rural 
sections of the country. For a long time these lime and marl 
projects were carried on, but all of a sudden they were 
stopped as the result of some difficulty with some depart- 
ment heads, some ruling of some kind; but the purpose of 
this language is to permit the continuation of those liming 
projects; and I submit to the membership of the House that 
these liming projects have been most beneficial in the preser- 
vation of soil and in the building up of soil. They really 
have been of tremendous benefit to the farmers of the 
country. Iam perfectly satisfied with the language that has 
just been read, with the exception of the word “needy,” 
which provides that this lime or other fertilizer can be dis- 
tributed only to needy farmers. I call attention to the fact 
that it is only W. P. A. labor that is used. No other funds 
are used in preparing this lime. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I wonder if the gentleman is speaking 
from his impression or from the fact. My understanding is 
that that is not true; that the only reason for inserting the 
word “needy” in the bill is because they did not employ 
W. P. A. labor; that the sponsors dictated the terms of these 
projects, and they did not employ relief labor; they did not 
age ta amit I would like to have the gentleman verify 

Mr. BOILEAU. My understanding of the matter is that 
all of these liming projects in Wisconsin have been W. P. A. 
labor. That is what we have been thinking of these last few 
years—to have these W. P. A. projects working in the coun- 
try. Those who sponsored the project could have been 
county agents, and they will provide the machinery for 
grinding the lime and the trucks for hauling the lime out 
to the farms, and all we ask is that W. P. A. labor be em- 
ployed so that this lime can be distributed to the farmers at 
a minimum cost, the charge being only high enough to pay 
for the cost of the machinery employed and the transporta- 
tion of the lime in the event the farmer does not haul his 
own lime. I am quite certain about that, but before this 
matter comes up under the 5-minute rule I shall satisfy 
myself. I am confident that I am correct in the matter, 
but I shall verify it. 
bing WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

d? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am interested in what the gentle- 
man says about liming projects. Will the gentleman state 
whether it is the custom in Wisconsin for the authorities 
who supply the trucks, for example, to spread the lime on 
the soil? 

Mr. BOILEAU. No; they dump it on the farmer’s land 
and the farmer spreads it himself. I do not know of any 
W. P. A. labor being used to spread the lime. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the gentleman tell us the aver- 
age cost per ton of that lime? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I regret that I am unable to give the 
gentleman that figure, but it is a nominal cost, because the 
labor is W. P. A. labor. 

We maintain that if there is a justification for these pro- 
grams such as specified in this provision the word “needy” 
should be stricken out so that it would be made available 
to all the farmers in that community. If you restrict it 
only to needy families, it means that you will not have this 
liming program, you will not have this fertilization program. 
The gentleman from New York smiles. He suggests to my 
mind that perhaps under a proper interpretation of the 
provision all farmers might be classified as needy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the gentleman from Minnesota 
will yield, the gentleman from New York was going to say 
that it might be more logical if we provide for the distribu- 
tion of this lime to needy soil. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is very fine. I appreciate that sug- 
gestion. That is the purpose—to fertilize needy soil. If you 
restrict it only to needy farmers, you either are not going 
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to have enough needy farmers or you are going to make the 
cost prohibitive. In a community of 100 farmers, 25 might 
be classified as needy by the person who makes that decision. 
I do not know how anybody is going to know just where to 
draw the line. As I say, if you go on this basis, the result 
will be that your liming program will be spread over such a 
large area one small crusher will have to serve such a large 
territory that the cost of transportation will be prohibitive. 
I suggest that the word “needy” should be stricken out. I 
can give you several reasons why it should be stricken out. 
In the cities of the country you do not build schoolhouses 
for needy children—no; you build them for all the children. 
You do not build recreational facilities for needy people; all 
the people use the recreational facilities. Your sewers are 
not constructed for needy people; they are constructed for 
all the people. And so with your waterworks and other proj- 
ects listed in this section. They are made available to the 
entire community, without respect to its being for the poor 
or the needy only. When you have a rural project, why 
should you say that it must be for the needy? Oh, it has 
been suggested that somebody might benefit from this ex- 
penditure of Government money; that when you give them 
this lime free or at only the cost of crushing and transpor- 
tation that you are improving the value of the farmer's soil 
with public funds. That is true; but if vou build a school- 
house in your home town; you are improving the value of 
each and every piece of property in the town.. If you happen 
to live in near proximity to a place where some of these 
public improvements, parks, schoolhouses, or any other proj- 
ect, waterworks, sewers, or other public improvement has 
been constructed, the value of your property has increased; 
you have received a benefit from public expenditures, When- 
ever the Federal Government comes in and builds a park, 
constructs a schoo] building, or other public improvement 
in your town, it means that each and every taxpayer in the 
community pays less taxes than he would have to pay if the 
locality had built it. So in the case of every single one of 
these projects, you are increasing the value of the property 
affected or you are giving real dollar value or benefit to 
every person living in the community. His taxes are re- 
duced by haying the Federal Government contribute these 
works. 

If this is fair, if this is just, it seems to me that these 
liming projects are exactly upon the same footing and that 
you ought to have liming projects that would be beneficial 
to all of the community, without regard to the need of the 
individual who receives this lime; and I submit to the Mem- 
bers of the House, and particularly to the members of the 
committee, that if you leave the word needy“ in this para- 
graph you might just as well strike out the whole provision, 
because you will not be able to have a liming project that 
will service only the community unless you do so at pro- 
hibitive cost, because one of these lime crushers is located 
in a community and serves a large area. If, however, you 
provide that only needy people be served, it means that the 
area must be increased, expanded, extended, so that you 
could not afford to put that equipment in there and add to 
that the cost of transporting this lime to these needy 
farmers. It seems to me you are discriminating against the 
farmers by insisting upon the retention of the word “needy.” 

As I understand it, this language was taken verbatim 
from the language inserted by the Senate in the deficiency 
appropriation bill, which we passed during the present 
session. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

‘Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, over in the Senate they 
put this amendment in the deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was stricken out in conference, but the language is 
the same with the exception of the fact that the appropria- 
tion committee inserted the word “needy.” I want to appeal 
to the membership of the committee to reconsider this mat- 
ter and I feel certain if they do reconsider the matter they 
will come to the conclusion there is no justification for re- 
taining the word “needy” and will approve of an amendment 
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I propose to offer which will put the farmers on exactly the 
Same basis as everyone else. If you insist on retaining the 
word “needy” in this provision, then you must in all justice, 
and if you want to be consistent, provide that these sewers 
shall be provided for needy people, that schoolhouses are 
provided for needy people, and highways for needy people, 
and all the way down the line. There is no justification for 
this exception in the case of farmers. These lime and marl 
projects have been the most successful projects carried on in 
my State. I do not know how many other States have had 
them, but they have proven successful in Wisconsin. They 
have given jobs to the people in the villages and cities 
of the farm areas. These men go out from the cities and 
villages and work on these lime projects. It provides em- 
ployment and every single dollar of the amount goes into 
employment, because the local sponsors of the project furnish 
the trucks, crushers, and so forth. It does splendid work 
so far as fertility of the soil is concerned. It helps the farm- 
ers. After having seen these projects in operation in my 
State, I can say that there is not a single lime or marl 
project in the State of Wisconsin that has been adversely 
citicized by anybody, because it is recognized they have been 
doing a splendid job economically; giving the maximum of 
employment, and at the same time creating a permanent 
wealth and increasing the wealth of the community among 
those people who have been permitted to receive the bene- 
fits thereof. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the Committee, having had under consideration the joint reso- 
lution (H, J. Res, 679) making appropriations for work relief, 
relief, and otherwise to increase employment by providing 
loans and grants for Public Works projects, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by Mr. St. Claire, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate further insists 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 7084) entitled “An 
act to provide that all cabs for hire in the District of Colum- 
bia be compelled to carry insurance for the protection of 
passengers, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the further conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
appoints Mr. Typrncs, Mr. Hrrehcock, and Mr. Bripces to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate: 

REVENUE BILL, 1938 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the conference report and statement on the 
revenue bill (H. R. 9682) are presented on tomorrow 
(Wednesday) it will be in order to proceed immediately 
to the consideration of the report, after the reading of the 
statement in lieu of the report, and that the requirement 
that the report and statement be printed in the RECORD 
prior to consideration be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 3949) to 1 87 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
‘ There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (h) of section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by 
inserting, immediately after Secretary“ and before the colon, the 
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following: “and for the crop year 1938 any part of the acreage al- 
lotted to individual farms in the State which it is determined, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, will not 
be planted to cotton in the year for which the allotment is made, 
shall be deducted from the allotments to such farms and may be 
apportioned, in amounts determined by the Secretary to be fair 
and reasonable, preference being given to farms in the same 
county receiving allotments which the Secretary determines are 
inadequate and not representative in view of the past production 
of cotton and the acreage diverted from the production of cotton 
on such farms under the agricultural conservation program in the 
immediately preceding year: Provided, That any such transfer of 
allotment for 1938 shall not affect apportionment for any subse- 
quent year.” 

Sec. 2. Section 313 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: i 

„) In the case of flue-cured tobacco, including dark fire-cured 
and dark air-cured tobacco, the national quota for 1938 is in- 
creased by a number of pounds required to provide for each State, 
in addition to the State poundage allotment, a poundage not in 
excess of 2 percent of the allotment which shall be apportioned in 
amounts which the Secretary determines to be fair and reasonable 
to farms in the State receiving allotments under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, which the Secretary deter- 
mines are inadequate. 

“(g) Nothing in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and/or the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, shall be construed to authorize the Secretary 
to limit the poundage- allotment made to farms under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to tobacco produced 
upon the acreage allotted to such farms, but each producer of such 
tobacco shall be permitted to plaint such acreage as will produce 
his poundage allotment, any excess production to be subject to 
other applicable provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended.” 3 

Src. 3. In carrying out the provisions of the Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1937, and section 381 (a) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, relating to 
cotton price adjustment payments with respect to the 1937 cotton 
crop, in order to accelerate such payments the Secretary shall, 
notwithstanding said provisions, (1) treat all cotton not sold prior 
to September 10, 1937, as if it had been sold on a date when the 
average price of %-inch Middling cotton on the 10 designated 
spot cotton markets was less than 9 cents per pound; (2) make 
payment on the basis of applications on forms prescribed by 
the Secretary which have been filed prior to July 16, 1938, as 
prescribed in regulations issued by him, by the producers, or 
the 1937 operator, or other person designated pursuant to such 
regulations, on behalf of all the producers on the farm in 1937; 
(3) make payment to producers upon the producer's certification 
that he is engaged im producing cotton in 1938 and has complied 
with the requirements as defined in said section 381 (a), or is not 
engaged in producing cotton in 1938, and upon his agreeing 
therein to refund the payment forthwith upon demand in case it 
is subsequently found that he has failed to comply with the 
requirements as defined herein and in said section 381 (a); and 
(4) make payments, as soon as practicable, on the basis of his 
estimate of the amounts which be covered by the applications 
to be filed prior to July 16, 1938, and of the funds to be used 
out of the appropriation for the necessary administrative expenses 
of making the cotton price adjustment payments. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask a question or two 
about the bill? What are you doing in this bill? 

Mr. JONES. The bill does two things. First, in reference 
to the cotton acreage and changing the amount of the cotton 
allotment, there are in certain counties, especially where 
changes are being made in production, certain allotments 
that the farmers do not want. This simply releases the un- 
used portion or the unwanted portion and turns it back to 
the State allotment. 

Mr, SNELL. It does not change any of the general allot- 

ments? 
Mr. JONES. No; but it does change the second provision. 
It adds 2 percent to the tobacco allotment to iron out in- 
equities under each State allotment in the case of two dif- 
ferent types of tobacco, the dark fire-cured tobacco and the 
burley tobacco. The purpose of that is to take care of the 
same situation in some of the States that have been more 
recently in tobacco production. ‘Those are the only two 
changes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Can the gentleman inform 
us as to the number of additional acres that will be allo- 
cated to tobacco production? 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry; I do not have the exact produc- 
tion. Some of the gentlemen from the tobacco sections 
might be able to give it—it will not be a great amount. It 
will add some to the tobacco allotment in the case of these 
two types of tobacco. 


Mr. RICH. What are you doing about the corn allot- 
ment? The farmers of Illinois and the Western States are 
objecting to this allotment. 

Mr. JONES. I may say to the gentleman there are no 
maketing quotas so far as corn is concerned and will not 
be unless two-thirds of the farmers vote for an allotment. 

Mr. RICH. If the Illinois farmers who are objecting to 
this plan do not agree to it, they will not have to have it? 

Mr. JONES. They will not have any marketing quotas. 
The only thing that is involved there is soil-conservation 
payments and the basis for those soil-conservation pay- 
ments. The question of whether there will be a marketing 
quota, if need arises, will be passed on by the farmers 
themselves. 

Mr. RICH. How much of an army is it going to take to 
administer this Agricultural Adjustment Act as it is now 
written? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think it is going to take anything 
like an army. As a matter of fact, it will not take anything 
like the number required in the previous program, because 
the local county and community committees operate as to 
all commodities instead of for separate ones, as heretofore. 

Mr. RICH. Is it not a fact there are more people ad- 
ministering the Agriculture Department today than ever 
before in the history of the Nation? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know the comparative number in 
the regular set-up, but I may say in reference to this par- 
ticular thing that there are fewer in that set-up for this 
year than heretofore. 

Mr. RICH. But the only thing as far as the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is concerned is that you now have a regular 
army trying to administer that act. 

Mr. JONES. It will take fewer to administer the act this 
year than it has taken for the previous agricultural acts. 
I do not know the number in the regular set-up. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. What would be the result if a farmer planted 
only a portion of his cotton acreage and released the re- 
mainder to the Secretary and then found at the time the 
check was made that he had miscalculated his planting and 
had exceeded the amount he thought he had? Would he not 
be a noncomplier and therefore suffer all the penalties of 
the act? 

Mr. JONES. It is altogether probable that the question 
of compliance would be determined largely by the action 
of the local committee. I cannot conceive of a serious in- 
stance of that type arising. I understand they have a toler- 
ance allowance for some little variation. Of course, if a 
man has planted an excessive amount he would simply be 
compelled to adjust if he met the terms of the require- 
ment. I would judge that before a man released the acre- 
age that had been allotted to him he certainly would want 
to have it definitely determined as to what he did have and 
what he had planted. 

Mr. PACE. The gentlemen believes, then, that the use of 
the word “intentional” in the original act would cover such 
cases? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I think so. 

Mr, ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota: On page 3, 
line 7, insert a new section: 

“Sec. 3. Section 323 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 


1938, as amended, is amended by striking ‘(1) The amount of corn 
used as silage, and.“ 


Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this amendment is to correct some of the glaring inequi- 
ties that have been put into effect with the allocation of corn 
acreage in the commercial-corn area in 12 States in the 
Middle West. My amendment proposes to eliminate from 
the provisions of the act all corn raised and used for feed as 
silage, so that the acres of corn that are planted for silage 
purposes will not be considered either in the marketing quota 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman include in his 
amendment all corn used for feeder cattle where the corn is 
cut and not husked? In my country one little town gets 
200 carloads of cattle a year from the West. The corn is all 
fed. The corn is cut but not husked. Fodder and all is fed 
from the field throughout the winter. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I may say to the gentle- 
man I would have no objection to his amendment where the 
corn is used for feed, but in this particular instance we have 
a good many sections of the country where they feed all the 
corn they produce to the livestock on the farm, 

Mr. MICHENER. We do that. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. In the dairy sections they 
feed their silage to the dairy cattle. ‘They have no corn for 
sale. If the farmers follow the allocations of acreage for 
corn in the dairy sections as now laid down by the Secretary 
of Agriculture they will not have enough feed to take care of 
their livestock during the coming winter. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is our situation exactly. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. My amendment seeks to 
correct that inequity. 

Mr. MICHENER. We have the silos, also. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose I have misunderstood the gentle- 
man. I had understood the gentleman would not offer this 
amendment and did not ask those who were interested in 
corn to be here. The gentleman will recall the other Mem- 
bers from the corn area opposed this amendment and we 
left it to the corn people. If the gentleman is going to 
insist on his amendment I believe I shall have to withdraw 
the request. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I may say to the gentle- 
man I did agree with him yesterday, because I did not 
have the amendment prepared. 

Mr. JONES. I say, it is probably my fault, as I had 
supposed the amendment would not be offered today. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I did not really know 
this was going to be brought up today until notice was 
sent me some time ago that the gentleman did intend to 
bring it up. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman insists upon his amend- 
ment, I shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I should like to have a 
vote on my amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I am willing for the gentleman to have a 
vote. As I have said repeatedly, I am willing to leave this 
matter to those who are interested in corn in large measure, 
but others representing corn areas did not seem to agree 
with the gentleman, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I realize that. 

Mr. JONES. I do not believe it would be fair to them 
to vote on it without their being here. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. I believe I still have the 
floor. May I say to the gentleman I have no objection to 
letting the matter lie over until we can have a vote on my 
amendment, and leave the bill and the amendment pending 
until further disposition. 

Mr. JONES. I would much prefer to do that, if it is 
agreeable all the way around. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. That is satisfactory to 
me. I do not want to inconvenience the gentleman or 
anybody else. 

Mr. JONES. I know the gentleman does not. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will that be the under- 
standing, that it will be called up later and the gentleman 
will notify me as to when it will be called up? 

Mr. JONES. I would much rather withdraw the request 
and I will notify the gentleman before it is called up. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute with reference to a bill I 
have introduced at this session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

STARTLING FACTS ABOUT OUR NATION'S SCHOOLS 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, the schools of America 
must remain forever free from undue Federal Government 
interference. or Federal control. 

But before proceeding with this speech today, permit me 
to correct an erroneous impression. Because of member- 
ship on the House Education Committee, the frequent ad- 
dressing of the House on education legislation and because 
of having introduced several bills providing for better edu- 
cational opportunity for our Nation’s youth, some Members 
of Congress have mistakenly assumed that I am identified 
with the education profession which, of course, is not true. 
I never taught school. 

WHY I AM INTERESTED IN EDUCATION 

My interest in education legislation is not that of a pro- 
fessional educator in any sense of the word, but merely that 
of an ordinary, every-day, tax-paying layman whose life has 
been devoted to the hard-headed commercial-printing busi- 
ness and the newspaper-publishing business. 

I am only a very ordinary businessman, not an educator, 
and I am speaking of education today as a straight-out 
business. proposition. 

In business we convert raw materials of low value into a 
finished product that has higher value. 

In education we take the raw, human material, convert 
it into a more finished product which has greater value in 
the educated or improved state than in the raw, uneducated 
condition. It pays to learn. 

IDEAS ARE WEALTH 

I am now speaking of education as an investment that is 
certain to pay dividends both to the individual and to 
society. 

I am interested in education because the human mind is 
the greatest natural resource in existence. 

Without a developed human mind all the natural-resource 
wealth of the world would remain undeveloped, unusable, 
worthless. 

I am interested in education because education pays indi- 
vidually, socially, morally, financially, spiritually. 

ee is ‘the greatest profit-producing industry on 
e £ 

The future of America depends largely upon the education 
of the coming generation because America cannot rise above 
the level of what the people think and the people cannot 
think above the level of what they know. 

Ideas are wealth and ideas evolve from minds trained to 
think. 

A POLICY OLD AS THE HILLS 

Participation of the Federal Government in education is 

not a new policy. 


In fact it is a policy old as the hills. Almost from the 
earliest formation of our Republic the Federal Government 
has promoted education and to my knowledge there has 
never been any effort at interference or control of education. 
At least I have never heard of if and I don’t want to hear 
of it because I am opposed to Federal interference with local 
school management. 

All of the Presidents from George Washington on down 
until the present time have advocated Federal interest in 
education in recognition of the Federal Governmeni’s 
responsibility to help in educating the young people for the 
duties of citizenship. 

No administration has even taken so great an interest in 
education or done so much for education as the present 
administration and that statement is verified by the actual 
record of facts, as everybody knows. 
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THE HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL 

The bill which I introduced at the last session of Congress 
known as the Harrison-Fletcher bill and introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Par Harrison, of Mississippi, was so written 
as to leave school management to the local States and com- 
munities and in this regard no new policy was indicated. 

Following the extensive House committee hearings on the 
Harrison-Fletcher bill, the President appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

The findings and recommendations of the President’s com- 
mittee were reported to the Congress by the President at 
this session. 

WE INVITE YOUR CRITICISM AND SUGGESTIONS 

At this session I introduced in the House a substitute for 
the original bill. The substitute includes many of the sug- 
gestions and recommendations made by the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Because of the crowded session and the many phases of 
this new legislation that need to be considered with the great- 
est care it seemed practical to defer action until the next ses- 
sion of Congress, at which time I shall introduce a greatly 
improved bill that will more nearly conform to the many con- 
structive suggestions that have been made of the bill intro- 
duced at this session. 

Although I have devoted many years to this subject, I feel 
we should proceed very conservatively and give every phase of 
the legislation the most careful analysis and critical scrutiny. 

VISITED SCHOOLS IN EVERY STATE 

At my own expense I have personally investigated school 
conditions in a large number of communities in every one of 
the 48 States. See the December 1927 issue of the American 
Magazine. 

From the material I secured from first-hand investigations 
of my own and from material secured from numerous other 
reliable sources I prepared an address on the subject, The 
Tragedy of Our Uneducated Millions. 

Frequently I have presented these facts to audiences in 
all parts of the country in the hope of awakening the people 
to the disturbing truth about our Nation’s schools which 
annually send out into life millions of young people inade- 
quately equipped to meet the challenge of our changing times. 

Young men and women whose educations are incomplete 
cannot compete. Today it is either learn or lose. Certainly 
it should be obvious to any thoughtful person that the chief 
hope of the average man in these modern days is in the im- 
provement of his mind. 

If you think there is no tragedy in our uneducated millions, 
then look at these startling facts. 

STARTLING FACTS ABOUT OUR NATION'S SCHOOLS 

In 1930 there were 810,000 children between the ages of 
7 and 13 who were not going to school. 

Most of these children were in the poorest rural areas— 
report of the Advisory Committee on Education, page 9. 

There are approximately 10,000,000 youth of high-school 
age in the United States and about 6,500,000 of these are 
enrolled in high school. 

There are about 3,500,000 not in high school; yet when 
young people apply for a job today the first. question they 
are asked is “are you a high-school graduate?” 

Under the present industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
conditions these uneducated -youth are not needed in re- 
munerative employment. Suitable educational opportunities 
must be provided. Wasteful ignorance is too costly to 
tolerate. 

MORE THAN 2,000,000 WITHOUT ADEQUATE SCHOOLS 

Engineers of the Public Works Administration conducted 
à survey revealing that there has been an increasing de- 
ficiency in public-school facilities in the United States since 
1911. 

That is, school population and school attendance in- 
creased faster than school buildings were constructed. 

The deficiency amounted to more than $1,000,000,000. 
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It was found that there are about 2,700,000, or possibly 
2,750,000, children without any school facilities whatever, 

TRAGEDY OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Some 2,500,000 children of school age in the United States 
are handicapped (blind, deaf, partially blind, hard of hear- 
ing, crippled, and so forth) in some way that necessitates 
facilities in addition to those provided for other children. 

Not more than 325,000 of these children are receiving the 
attention necessary to make their education a success. 

ALMOST A MILLION QUIT SCHOOL EACH YEAR 

Most of the 900,000 young people who drop out of high 

school each year before graduating are in need of further 


‘educational service, and many of them would respond if 


suitable part-time programs of instruction were provided. 
THOUSANDS IN SCHOOL ONLY A FEW DAYS 
Numbers of children enrolled in schools that were in ses- 
sion various number of days (data available for only 31 
States, 1933-34): 


DO Us ys: oF . BRIO 107, 590 
Shidays to (110 ays. rr 148, 012 
111 days to 180 Gayest henohis Lian nescence ates 488, 360 
Total in schools that are in session approxi- 
‘mately 6 months or les 743, 962 
181 days to 150. days „4„„ĩk A 704,987 
Total 7 months or less 1, 448, 949 
161) days:to: 370 ‘days: 3 AAN S 8, 710, 582 
171 days to 190 days 9, 882, 164 
ae gp Sitio nie staat hs a Sse 609, 622 
r rr 15, 651, 317 


(From Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34, Bulletin, 
1935, No. 2, U. S. Office of Education, p. 58.) 


MORE THAN 4,000,000 CANNOT READ OR WRITE 


Illiteracy statistics for the United States, 1930: 


4 
Native white of native paren 1 
Native white of foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign-born White 1, 304, 084 9. 
Negro . aie oetiiree Les 1,513,892 16. 
These facts are taken from the Statistical Abstract of 
United States, 1937. An illiterate is defined as a person 
10 years of age or over who cannot read or write in any 
language. 
Percent of illiteracy by geographical divisions, 1930 


10 years Voting age 
ofage and 
Nb Male | Female 
United Staten TL——— ! 8 4.3 5.2 8.4 
0000 3.7 3.9 27 
Middle Atlantic... 3.5 4.0 5.1 
East North Central 2.1 2.7 2.8 
West North Central 1.4 1.9 1.8 
South Atlantic 8.3 10.9 9.5 
East South Central 9.6 13.1 11.0 
West South Central 7.2 8.7 8.7 
Mountain 4.2 4.5 2.6 


From Statistical Abstract of United States, 1937, 
HERE ARE SOME STARTLING FACTS ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 

Although definite information is available with respect to 
less than half the States and only about 90 cities over 30,000 
in population in other States, it is definitely reported that: 

First. 687,611 pupils are housed in school buildings which 
have been condemned as unsafe or unsanitary; many of 
them death traps. 

Second. 618,068 are housed in portable, rented, or other 
temporary structures. 

Third. 391,748 can attend school only part-time because 
of inadequate housing facilities, 

Fourth. 2,301,220 are attending small schools which, in 
the judgment of chief State school officers, ought to be 
abandoned in favor of larger consolidated schools. 

Estimating from these figures, additional building facilities 
for 2,700,000 pupils are required merely to replace con- 
demned and temporary structures and to provide full-time 
accommodations for all pupils. 
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Likewise, about 16,000 consolidated schools ought to be 
established in the interest of some 5,000,000 rural children 
now attending poorly equipped, inefficient schools. 

CIVIL WAR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Less than 5 percent of the Nation’s school buildings have 
been constructed since 1930. A third of them were con- 
structed between 1870 and 1900, and about 7.6 percent of 
them date back to the Civil War period. 

Reports from individual States indicate that many other 
building needs exist. 

Buildings are carrying enrollments far in excess of their 
intended capacities. 

Additions, alterations, repairs, and adequate sanitary fa- 
cilities should receive immediate attention. 

CONSTRUCTION LAGGED BEHIND NEED 

Contrary to an opinion widely held, the period 1918 to 
1930 was not one marked by wasteful and unnecessary school 
building construction. 

Individual cases of mismanagement can be cited in this 
period or any other, but in the Nation as a whole, school 
building construction lagged behind actual needs. 

The amount actually spent for school buildings since 1918 
is approximately a billion dollars less than it would have 
been allowing an expenditure of $400 for each pupil added 
to the school system and for one-fiftieth of each year’s 
enrollment. 

In the principal cities of the United States school building 
construction lagged behind that of other types from 1923 
to 1930, the period of most liberal school expenditures. 

DECLINE OF EXPENDITURE 

The average annual expenditure per city began to decline 
in 1926, long before the depression was felt. 

During the present crisis, thousands of school districts 
which lack sufficient. resources for current operating ex- 
penses can do little to provide needed housing facilities. 

Other communities, however, in which buildings can be 
erected without despoiling the budget for instructional pur- 
poses, should no longer neglect their building programs. 

GOOD INVESTMENT 

In addition, during the immediate future, while it is neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to give employment to men 
unable to find a place in industry, no better public-works 
project is available than the construction of needed school 
buildings. 

Generous provisions for such projects should be made in 
whatever public-works program the Federal Government 
pursues. 

BUILDINGS ENDANGER LIVES OF CHILDREN 

In the Nation as a whole about 1,392,600 pupils occupy 
buildings that have been pronounced unsafe or insanitary. 

This number is greater than the total school enrollment in 
large populous States such as California, Ohio, or Texas; it is 
equal to the entire population of Nebraska. 

FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT RURAL SCHOOLS 

In 1935-36 the average expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance in all public schools, urban and rural, was 
$88.30. 

The numbers of urban and rural children in average daily 
attendance were aproximately equal, 11,406,380 urban and 
10,892,387 rural. 

The average expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in urban schools was $108.25, and in rural schools $67.40. 

Low expenditure levels in rural areas are reflected in poorly 
paid and relatively untrained teachers, reliance on stereo- 
typed forms of textbook instruction with inadequate provision 
of supplementary books and other instructional materials, 
school terms averaging a month shorter than those in cities, 
and a general lack of the health, welfare, guidance, and other 
services in addition to instruction that are needed by children 
in schools. 


FARMERS GET ONLY 9 PERCENT OF NATIONAL INCOME 
The farm population not only has a disproportionately 
heavy educational load; it must carry the load on a per capita 
income markedly less than that of the nonfarm population. 
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In 1930 the farm population was responsible for the care 
and education of 31 percent of the children, but the farmers 
received only 9 percent of the national income. 

About 20 percent of the children of school age in the United 
States live in States where with no more than average effort 
more than $75 per child could be provided for education. 

While another 20 percent live in States where not more 
than $25 per child could be provided without more than 
average effort. 

During the worst years of the depression, it was necessary 
to provide funds to keep schools open in many rural areas; 
Federal aid of this type amounted to a total of about 
$22,000,000 during the fiscal years 1934 and 1935. 

WEALTH GOES TO TOWN 

Fundamentally, the differentials in opportunity that now 
exist are to a considerable extent due to a drainage of wealth 
from all parts of the country into the towns and cities and 
particularly into the great metropolitan areas, 

One of the causes of the relative poverty of rural regions is 
the fact that, under present circumstances, future city people 
are fed and taught largely at the expense of the farmer. 

The door of educational opportunity must be kept open for 
the children of the farmers of America. 

As everybody knows, this administration has done more to 
build schools and help provide educational opportunity than 
any administration since the foundation of the Republic. But 
as the startling facts I have presented to you show, there yet 
remains much to be done if America is to be made secure and 
democracy be made safe for the world. 

The tragedy of our uneducated millions must end because 
America must live. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members of the House who speak on the relief bill 
may have permission to revise and extend their own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks made earlier in the 
day and to include certain brief schedules and tables taken 
from the report and from the hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BrxDERUr asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a table of the railways of the United 
States in the hands of receivers and trustees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp by 


-Placing therein a radio speech made by Federal Relief Ad- 


ministrator, Mr. Hopkins. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise the remarks I made this afternoon and insert certain 
tables that I prepared myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my own remarks and include therein tables 
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of expenditures by the P: W. A. and also by several States 
and also a tabulation of internal-revenue collections from 
several States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

_ LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Pritts (at the request of Mr. Smita of Connecticut), for 
1 day, on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER. Under special order the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] is entitled to be recognized for 5 
minutes. The Chair does not see the gentleman present. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT - 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 6652. An act to provide for the administration and 
maintenance of the Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; and 

H. R.9725. An act to liberalize the provisions of existing 
laws governing death compensation benefits for widows and 
children of World War veterans, and for other purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOODRUM.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; acpordiagly (at 5 o'clock- and 
18 minutes p. m.) the House, under the order previously 
adopted, adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 11, 1938, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 

There will be a full open hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at 10 a. m. for the 
continuation of consideration of H. R. 10433, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other purposes, 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization on Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m., for the consideration of private bills and unfinished 
business. Room 445, House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND. FOREIGN COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Lea’s subcommittee of the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday, May 11, 1938, for the continuation of a hearing 
on H. R. 9909, wool labeling. 
There will be a meeting of Mr. MaLoney’s subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Friday, May 13, 1938. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ing on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers’ bill. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Sapowsx1’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Wednesday, May 18, 1938, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 


Judiciary Wednesday, May 18, 1938, and Thursday, May 19, 
1938, on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution 


of the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
District of Columbia. The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m 
on the days mentioned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1309. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a proposed bill for the relief of Margaret Rose 
Uncapher, Milton E. Uncapher, Jr., and Andrew G. Uncapher; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

1310. A letter from the Chairman of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, transmitting a further part of the 
Commission’s study and investigation of the work, activities, 
personnel, and functions of protective and reorganization 
committees; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Committee on Appropriations. 
House Joint Resolution 679. Joint resolution making appro- 
priations for work relief, relief, and otherwise to increase 
employment by providing loans and grants for public works 
projects; with amendment (Rept. No. 2317). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DIES: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 282. 
Resolution providing for a special committee to investigate 
un-American propaganda; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2319). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. S. 3595. An act to authorize the purchase and dis- 
tribution of products of the fishing industry; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2320). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 9577. A bill to amend section 402 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to further provide for the settlement 
of ocean mail contract claims; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2321). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr, BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 10337. A bill to amend title VI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2322). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
S. J. Res, 289. Joint resolution to provide that the United 
States extend an invitation to the governments of the Ameri- 
can republics, members of the Pan American Union, to hold 
the Eighth American Scientific Congress in the United States 
in 1940 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union; to invite these goy- 
ernments to participate in the proposed Congress; and to 
authorize an appropriation for the expenses thereof; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2323). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUM: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. 
Res. 678. Joint resolution making an additional appropria- 
tion for grants to States for unemployment compensation 
administration, Social Security Board, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938; without amendment (Rept. No. 2324). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BERNARD: A bill (H. R. 10588) authorizing and 


directing the Secretary of the Treasury to execute an ease- 
ment deed to the city of Duluth for park, recreational, and 
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public purposes covering certain federally owned lands; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LUECKE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10589) to 
amend the Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 
30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1049); to clarify the act, to make it more 
equitable, and to extend the time for filing; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10590) requiring 60 days’ notice before 
discontinuance of any train carrying United States mails; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10591) to authorize 
the addition of certain lands to the Plumas National Forest, 
Calif.; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. LUECKE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10592) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of a certain 
lighthouse reservation in the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JACOBSEN: A bill (H. R. 10593) to grant the 
same benefits for 45 days’ service as has been granted for 
90 days’ service to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
(nurses enlisted for 90 days) of the War with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 10594) to provide for the 
creation, organization, administration, and maintenance of 
a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 496) to determine 
the effectiveness of the Wagner Act and the manner of its 
enforcement; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10595) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Gavin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 10596) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice D. Stayton; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10597) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Watkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORAND: A bill (H. R. 10598) for the relief of the 
Central Engineering & Construction Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10599) for 
the relief of Daniel Jordan; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. IZAC: A bill (H. R. 10600) granting a pension to 
Edwin A. Savage; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LUECKE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10601) for 
the relief of Herbert Therrien; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10602) for the relief 
of Fred J. Leonard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10603) governing 
the retired pay of a chief pharmacist mate, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5077. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the American Legion, 
New York County organization, favoring the retention of all 
post exchanges without restriction and urging that post ex- 
changes be established in Army encampments, bases, forts, 
and reservations so that enlisted men and officers receive the 
benefits; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5078. Also, petition of the locals in region No. 1 of the 
United Automobile Workers of America; comprised of all the 
Eastern States, including New York State, urging that the 
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wage and hour bill be enacted immediately; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

5079. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New 
York, favoring the enactment of Senate bill 682 and House 
bill 5169, which legislation provides in cooperation with the 
States for the preparation of teachers, supervisors, and di- 
rectors of conservation subjects on the natural resources of 
our country; to the Committee on Education. 

5080. Also, petition of the United Optical Workers Union, 
No. 208, favoring the immediate enactment of the wage and 
hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5081. Also, petition of the United Paper Workers L, I. 
Union, No. 292, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the immediate enact- 
ment of the wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5082. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New 
York, protesting against the enactment of House bill 3134, 
which imposes a sales tax in the amount of 1 cent per gallon 
upon fuel oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5083. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, opposing enactment of the Boland bill 
(H. R. 3134); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5084. Also, petition of the Common Council of Oswego, 
N. Y. certified by Leonard T. Gadwood, city clerk, and ap- 
proved by Willard J. Hall, mayor, favoring enactment of 
the wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5085. Also, petition of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, urging enactment of Senate bill 682 and House bill 
5169, which make provision in cooperation with the States 
for the preparation of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
conservation subjects on the natural resources of the United 
States; to the Committee on Education. 

5086. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the Parents’ Associa- 
tion of Public School No. 38, Borough of the Bronx, New 
York City, protesting against the dismissal of any agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation because of reduction or 
lack of appropriations; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5087. Also, petition of the Association of Limb Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., urging the Federal Government and 
its agencies to withdraw from the manufacture, sale, and 
distribution of artificial limbs; to the Joint Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

5088. By Mr. JARRETT: Resolution of the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Sugar Creek Township, Venango County, Pa., 
favoring allocating Works Progress Administration funds to 
local communities; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5089. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Walter 
P. Taylor, president, Local 557, National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees, College Station, Tex., favoring House bills 
2700 and 6587; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

5090. Also, petition of Thomas F. Mayo, librarian of Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, favoring 
House bill 5471; to the Committee on Printing. 

5091. By the SPEAKER: Petition of citizens of Malone of 
the county of Franklin of the State of New York, petition- 
ing consideration of their request relative to radio advertis- 
ing of alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5092. Also, petition of the city of Granite City, Granite 
City, III., petitioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to public-works projects; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5093. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Houston, Tex., petitioning appropriations for the Sen- 
ate Civil Liberties Committee; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. ‘ 

5094. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Western Shore, No. 71, Oakland, Calif., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution dated May 2, 1938, with 
reference to labor; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5095. Also, petition of the county commissioners of Cot- 
tonwood County, State of Minnesota, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution dated May 3, 1938, concerning House 
bill 4199, known as the General Welfare Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 11, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BarKLEY, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Tuesday, May 10, 1938, was dispensed with, and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Callo- 
way, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of. conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the composition 
of the United States Navy, to authorize the construction of 
certain naval vessels, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 678) making an additional appro- 
priation for grants to States for unemployment compensation 
administration, Social Security Board, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 10066) to 
amend the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 678) making an additional 
appropriation for grants to States for unemployment compen- 
sation administration, Social Security Board, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 

Johnson, Colo. Overton 
Pittman 


Andrews Davis King 
Ashurst Dieterich La Follette Pope 
Austin Donahey Lee Radcliffe 
Bailey Lodge Reynolds 
Bankhead Ellender Logan Russell 
Barkley r Lonergan Schwartz 
George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Guffey McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hale Maloney Townsend 
Burke Harrison Miller 
Byrd Hatch Milton Tydings 
Byrnes Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hill Nye Walsh 
Chavez Hitchcock Neely White 
Clark Holt Norris 
Connally Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hucues] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Reames] are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] is detained in 
the Department of Agriculture on matters pertaining to the 
State of Washington. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is unavoid- 
ably detained. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brincrs] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, in this morning’s issue of 
the Washington Herald is an article entitled “Washington 
Daily Merry-Go-Round,” by Messrs. Drew Pearson and Rob- 
ert S. Allen, containing a number of statements pertaining 
to what is known as the Spanish embargo. Among them is 
a statement relative to myself, and purporting to indicate 
a desire upon my part to make certain suggestions to the 
President of the United States. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding, I take 
occasion to read that portion of the article: 

Many Senators caught between two religious fires are worried, 
among them Senator McGILL, of Kansas, a strong Roosevelt sup- 
porter, who says he will urge the President to lift the em- 
bargo himself without precipitating a Catholic-Protestant feud in 
Congress. 

That portion of the article in which it is indicated that 
I am a strong supporter of President Roosevelt I readily 
admit to be true. Aside from that, I know of no such situa- 
tion relative to myself as that indicated by this statement 
of Messrs. Pearson and Allen. Neither do I propose at this 
time to be drawn into a discussion of matters which may or 
may not be involved in the foreign affairs of this Govern- 
ment. I have no desire, and have at no time entertained 
a desire, to interfere with the President and the Department 
of State concerning such matters. 

Ordinarily, I have found the representatives of the press 
to be fair, and have never previously found it necessary in 
any manner to respond relative to statements contained in 
any newspaper concerning myself. This statement, however, 
relative to me is so palpably untrue that I deem it necessary, 
in order that I may not be misunderstood, to say that at 
no time, either in the presence of either of the authors of 
this article or elsewhere, have I said anything that would 
afford any basis whatever for the assertion that I had said 
I would urge any course relative to these matters upon the 
President of the United States or the executive branch of 
the Government, and further that I have never entertained 
a thought of so doing. 

I feel I should further state that the portion of this ar- 
ticle which I have quoted, with the one exception of the 
statement that I am a strong Roosevelt supporter, is built 
wholly out of thin air, and without any facts whatsoever 
upon which to base it. I was available here, either on the 
floor of the Senate or at my office in the Senate Office Build- 
ing, at all times throughout all of yesterday, and at my home 
here in the city of Washington throughout the night; and 
at no time was I afforded the opportunity by either of the 
authors of this article or any other person to affirm or deny 
the attitude the article attributes to me. 

Mr. President, I think I should further say that at no time 
was either this matter or anything pertaining to it the sub- 
ject of discussion by me with anyone from which any such 
conclusion could possibly be drawn. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10216) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
1 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

OWS: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 17 and 18. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$8,260”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 
Provided further, That the Capitol Police Board is hereby au- 
thorized to detail police from the House and Senate Office Buildings 
for police duty on sp Capitol Grounds”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amend- 
ments numbered 4 and 5. 

M. E. Typrncs, 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 

ALVA B. ADAMS, 

PAT MCCARRAN, 

FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JOHN F. DOCKWEILER, 

Lours C. RABAUT, 

J. O. FERNANDEZ, 

JoHN M. HOUSTON, 

D. LANE POWERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
PETITIONS 


Mr. WALSH presented letters in the nature of petitions 
from 1,500 employees of the Boston (Mass.) postal district, 
praying for continuance of the “O. K.” system in the Postal 
Service, providing for two regular pay days each month, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 5633. A bill to provide additional funds for buildings 
for the use of the diplomatic and consular establishments of 
the United States (Rept. No. 1777); and 

H. R. 8177. A bill to create a commission to be known 
as the Alaskan International Highway Commission (Rept. 
No. 1782). 

Mr. PITTMAN also, from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1591) to require 
the registration of certain persons employed by agencies to 
disseminate propaganda in the United States, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1783) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3956) to adjust the com- 
pensation of the members of the National Advisory Health 
Council not in the regular employment of the Government, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1778) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were recom- 
mitted the following bills, reported them each with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3769. A bill granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge, known as the 
Smith Point Bridge, across navigable waters at or near 
Mastic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Rept. 
No. 1780); and 

S. 3770. A bill granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate toll bridges, known as the Long 
Island Loop Bridges, across navigable waters at or near East 
Marion to Shelter Island, and Shelter Island to North Haven, 
Suffolk County, N. Y. (Rept. No. 1781). 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 678) 
making an additional appropriation for grants to States for 
unemployment compensation administration, Social Security 
Board, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1779) 
thereon. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7508) to amend the Liquor En- 
forcement Act of 1936, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1784) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3346) au- 
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thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to pay salaries and 
expenses of the chairman, secretary, and interpreter of the 
Klamath General Council, members of the Klamath busi- 
ness committee and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official delegates of the 
Klamath Tribe, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1785) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was recom- 
mitted the bill (H. R. 3162) conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and render judgment on any and all claims which the Un- 
compahgre (Tabegauche), Uintah (Uinta), and White River 
(Yampa and Grand River) Bands of the Ute Indians may 
have against the United States, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1786) thereon, 

Mr. McADOO, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 447) to protect 
the copyrights and patents of foreign exhibitors at the 
Pacific Mercado International Exposition, to be held at Los 
Angeles, Calif., in 1940, reported it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4003) granting an increase of pension to Isabel 
Gammon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4004) to amend the Meat Inspection Act of 
March 4, 1907, as amended and extended, with respect to 
its application to farmers, retail butchers, and retail dealers; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4005) for the relief of Ida May Swartz; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4006) for the relief of Francis G. McDougall; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Senate bill 3921, for the 
relief of Remijio Ortiz, was inadvertently referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. I have talked to 
the chairman of that committee, and he agrees with me that 
the reference of the bill should be changed. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill and that it be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the change 
of reference will be made. 

DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3845) to create a Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, and to promote the development and 
safety and to provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the amendment of Mr. Truman in the nature of a 
substitute to the bill (S. 3845) to create a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and to promote the development and safety and 
to provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


OPINION OF SUPREME COURT IN KANSAS CITY RATE CASE 

Mr. Minton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a communication addressed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the New York Times relative to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the so-called Kansas City 
rate case, which appears in the Appendix.] 

PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES—EDITORIALS FROM NEW YORK POST 

{Mr. Minton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor» an editorial from the New York Post of the issue 
of April 29, 1938, under the heading “What Little Birdie 
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Starts Those Telegrams?” and also an editorial from the 
same newspaper of the issue of May 6, 1938, under the head- 
ing “Doping Public Opinion,” which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

(Mr. Txomas of Utah asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered by Hon. 
Thomas Kennedy, Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, on 
the subject of Federal aid to education, and also a radio ad- 
dress on the same subject delivered by Jerome Davis, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teachers, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 

NEW BUILDING FOR ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM IN 

WASHINGTON 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire for a few min- 
utes to address the Senate on the subject of the need of a 
new building for the Army Medical Library and Museum in 
Washington. 

The present building of the Army Medical Library and 
Museum at Seventh Street and Independence Avenue was 
constructed by congressional appropriation in 1887, and is 
now entirely obsolete and inadequate. 

By acts of Congress of 1892 and 1901 the library and mu- 
seum have been available to all scientific bodies and stu- 
dents. Thousands of readers and writers visit the library 
yearly. 

The Army Medical Library, now the largest medical library 
in the world, was established by the Surgeon General of the 
Army in 1836 and was known until 1922 as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library, and since then as the Army Medical Library. It 
contains nearly 500,000 books on medical subjects; and with 
the pamphlets, theses, and other manuscripts, its collection 
numbers over a million volumes. It contains, for example, a 
more complete file of French theses than the Library of the 
Medical Faculty of Paris. Its collection of authors’ presen- 
tation copies of important works shows the autographs of 
such figures as Lord Lister, Pettenkofer, Pasteur, Ehrlich, 
Virchow, Conheim, Paget, and Koch, to mention a few of 
the Europeans who have lived but recently. It is the central 
medical library of the United States, and is used by the 
medical departments of the Army, Navy, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Veterans’ Administration, and other public services, and 
by the medical and allied professions of the country. It is 
the great central depository of medical literature, old and 
new, and contains many rare books, among them being about 
460 of the existing 600 medical incunabula or books published 
before 1500. 

The library now receives 2,000 medical journals, and in- 
dexes every worth-while article in every issue of every jour- 
nal in almost every country in almost every civilized lan- 
guage. Books, theses, pamphlets, and documents are simi- 
larly indexed. 

The Index Catalogue, or “key” to the Army Medical Li- 
brary, has been published since 1879. It is an index to all 
worth-while medical literature existing at the time of that 
particular volume of the Index Catalogue. The Army Medi- 
cal Library and its Index Catalogue have been described by 
the late Professor Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, as 
“America’s greatest gift to medicine.” Among catalogs, 
that of the Army Medical Library is regarded by the authori- 
ties of the British Museum as the greatest ever achieved. It 
has the great virtue of being a subject index, unlike that of 
the British Museum, which is a name index only. Osler said 
of the Index Catalogue: 

Its preparation is Gargantuan. In no other field of knowledge 
is there a work comparable to this, the world's standard of med- 
ical bibliography. 

Of the rare medical books, the Army Medical Library has 
a magnificent collection; and of the books printed before 
1500, known as incunabula from the Latin word for cradle, 
this library has the greatest collection having the only 
known copy of some works. The oldest publication pos- 
sessed by the library is Johannes Gerson’s “De pollutione 
nocturna,” printed in Cologne in 1467, the only copy in the 
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United States. Another very old book, though less rare, as 
there are other copies in this country, is “Speculum humanae 
vitae,” by Rodericus Zamorensis, printed in Rome in 1468. 

Among early writings on plague the library has Valescus 
de Taranta’s “De epidemia”, Basel, 1470, and Alcanis Luis’ 
“Regimen pestilentiae”, printed at Valencia about 1490. The 
library also has a perfect copy of the first printed book on 
pediatrics, Bagellardo’s “De infantium  aegritudinibus”, 
Padua, 1472, a sort of compendium of practice of the time in 
which it was written. The only other copy in America is in 
the Pierpont Morgan collection. Of the more recent publica- 
tions of peculiar interest is a complete file of “Confederate 
States Medical and Surgical Journal”, the only one in 
existence. 

Many of the incunabula are first editions. “De medicinis 
universalibus”, by the Arabian physician Mesue the younger, 
printed in Venice in 1471, is the first purely medical book 
ever printed in the world. 

The Army Medical Library started with a small collection 
of books in the office of the Surgeon General of the Army 
by Surgeon General Lovell over a century ago. In its early 
years its growth was slow. The first catalog, 1840, was a 
little manuscript pamphlet with 136 titles, representing 128 
volumes. Having outgrown the facilities of the Surgeon 
General's office, it was for a time in cramped quarters over 
the old Riggs National Bank, Fifteenth Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and later occupied the library hall in Ford’s 
Theater, the scene of President Lincoln’s assassination. 

The interlibrary loan system operated by the Army Med- 
ical Library is unique in its liberality. Any reputable phy- 
siclan or scientist in this country may obtain any but the 
rarest books in its collection by request, receiving his book 
through the nearest library. Last year some 14,000 books 
were loaned out on this plan. The largest users during the 
past year were Yale University, McGill, Columbia, and 
Michigan, and many other medical schools, hospitals, and 
clinics, more particularly the Mayo Foundation. Certain 
publishing houses keep a number of employees constantly 
at the Surgeon General’s Library doing biographical re- 
search, abstracting, and translating. Not a few of the text- 
books in general use have been written or revised almost 
wholly at the Surgeon General’s Library, though frequently 
nothing is said of this in the preface. 

The unique feature of the Army Medical Library is that it 
contains all worth-while medical literature, which is made 
available by the most complete index catalog in existence. 
Concentrated in one institution and administered by the 
Government on a most liberal plan, this institution makes 
available source material for medical study, research, and 
education. Its influence in the progress of medicine has been 
fundamental. Of the library and its key, the Index Cata- 
logue, there has always been the fullest appreciation among 
the greatest medical students. As an example may be men- 
tioned the statement of Professor Adami, of McGill, in 1914: 

It is difficult to realize what service the Index Catalogue and 
Index Medicus have been to science the world over, or what has 
been the influence also to medicine the world over of the exist- 
ence of the marvelously progressive library of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, and its service in bibliographical research * * s» 
(It is) regarded everywhere as the model medical library. * + eè 
I would go so far as to say that the outstanding service to medi- 
cine by the United States has been this library with its publica- 
tions. (Bull. Med. Libr. Assn. III, 56.) 

Osler said, in his essay on The Collecting of a Library, 
speaking of the medical library of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity: 

The Surgeon General's Library was so near that it did not seem 
worth-while to spend much on old books. 


The late Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins, speak- 
ing of the foundation of the Surgeon General’s Library, its 
growth, and the place it had made for itself in the world of 
medical science, made the following statement: 


I have been asked on more than one occasion what have been 
the really great contributions of this country to medical knowl- 
edge. I have given the subject some thought and think that four 
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should be named: (1) The discovery of anesthesia; (2) the dis- 
covery of insect transmission of disease; (3) the development of 
the modern public health laboratory, in all that the term implies; 
(4) the Army Medical Library and its Index Catalogue, and 

He added slowly— 
this library and its catalog are the most important of the four. 


Dr. Welch was not one to speak lightly and without due 
thought. This was not his first statement of this kind. In 
1921 he had written: 

I question whether America has made any larger contribution 
to medicine than in building up and developing the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s library and in the publication of the Index ogue and 
the Index Medicus. 

Great credit for the development of the library is due to 
Col. John Shaw Billings, who served nearly 30 years with 
the Medical Corps of the Army and with the Army of the 
Potomac, participating in the battles of Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg. Billings, with his principal assistant, Dr. Rob- 
ert Fletcher, developed the library from 2,000 volumes imme- 
diately after the Civil War until in less than 20 years it 
became the largest medical library in the world. Billings 
later designed the Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital of Boston, and consolidated the 
three public libraries in New York into the present New 
York Public Library, standing on Fifth Avenue at Forty- 
second Street. Fletcher's work was likewise outstanding. 
The two worked as a perfect team, particularly in that gi- 
gantic enterprise, the preparation of the Index Catalogue and 
the Index Medicus, which was later merged into the Quar- 
terly Cumulative Index of recent literature now published 
by the American Medical Association. 

Billings’ name will go down in history as one of the great- 
est of medical officers of the Army and the greatest medical 
librarian in the history of the world. His associate, Fletcher, 
received the honorary medal of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England for his work as principal assistant libra- 
rian of the Army Medical Library, 1910. This medal has 
been given only 11 times, and among its recipients are Sir 
James Paget, Lord Lister, and Sir Richard Havelock Charles. 

The Medical Department of the Army has developed this 
library into the largest and best in the world. The hundred 
years spanning the life of this library comprise the era during 
which most of the great advances in medicine have been made. 
Empirical medicine changed to scientific medicine during this 
time. It is the era that gave us anesthesia and then our 
knowledge of bacteriology, which acquainted us with the cause 
of infectious diseases, rationalized our therapeutics, gave us 
specific therapy, and laid the foundation for preventive medi- 
cine and public-health administration. Antiseptic and aseptic 
surgery were developed during this period; these and other 
great advances made in the medical sciences, including the 
role played by bacteria, animal parasites and insects in the 
transmission of disease, and the alliance of medicine with the 
exact sciences, more particularly chemistry and physics and 
the discovery of the Roentgen ray and radium. Fortunately, 
the Surgeon General’s library had its birth in the dawn of this 
era and has recorded the literature of this rich period and 
made it available to those who have brought about the great 
advances in medical research and education. 

The Army Medical Museum, established by the Medical 
Department of the Army in 1863 and now the largest mu- 
seum of pathology in America, is the companion of the Sur- 
geon General’s library. Among its first specimens were those 
from the battlefields of the Civil War. In it are found patho- 
logical specimens of great importance to the military and 
other Federal services. Specimens have been collected from 
all theaters of war since that time. It also contains exten- 
sive exhibits illustrating the development of medical practice. 
Among other exhibits are found microscopes, surgical instru- 
ments, medical and hospital utilities, supplies and furniture, 
and field equipment of the military and naval medical serv- 
ices. Seven registries of pathology have been established at 
the Army Medical Museum since the World War by national 
scientific societies. The term “registry” in this respect means 
the collection of pathological specimens relating to a special 
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field of medicine, such as ophthalmology, dentistry, and tumor 
research. Gross specimens and microscopic sections are re- 
corded under these various registries, together with case his- 
tories and reports and follow-up facts relating to subsequent 
course of events, particularly in the case of patients suffering 
with malignant disease (cancer). 

At the present time the Army Medical Museum is admin- 
istering the registries of 

Eye pathology; ear, nose, and throat pathology: Sponsored 
by the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolar- 
yngology. 

Bladder tumors: Sponsored by the American Urological 
Association. 

Lymphatic tumors: Sponsored by the American Society of 
Pathologists and Bacteriologists. 

Tumors: Sponsored by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. 

Skin pathology: Sponsored by the American Dermatological 
Association, Inc, 

Dental and oral pathology: Sponsored by the American 
Dental Association. 

The Army Medical Library and Museum together offer a 
unique opportunity to investigators to study the entire litera- 
ture on a medical subject and then to view the pathological 
specimens, gross and microscopic, of the subject under con- 
sideration. Being the chief depository of medical literature 
and pathological specimens pertaining to military medicine 
and surgery, the library and museum are of special interest 
to military and other governmental institutions, including 
the Army, Navy, Public Health Service, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and to the medical department of the Reserves and 
National Guard. 

The Army Medical Library and its companion, the Army 
Medical Museum, have been instrumental in the development 
of medical and the associated sciences, the one for 100 years 
and the other for 75. The library is recognized as the cen- 
tral depository of medical literature and the largest medical 
library in the world. It is medicine’s most priceless posses- 
sion. It is at the service of every physician, dentist, and 
veterinarian in America, and is extensively used in medical 
research and education and by associated professions. The 
Army Medical Museum not only pictures and illustrates many 
of the important developments of medicine since the early 
days, but contains the largest collection of pathological 
specimens in the United States. It, too, is at the service of 
medicine. 

The building in which the Army Medical Museum and 
Library are now housed is old, out-of-date, poorly adapted to 
its needs, overcrowded, and subject constantly to the hazard 
of fire. A new building, commensurate with the importance 
of these two institutions and their invaluable service to human 
welfare is an urgent public need. I have introduced a bill for 
the construction of such a building, and I commend that bill 
to the attention and consideration of the Senate, 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3078) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bone], which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, after line 2, it is pro- 
posed to add the following subdivision to section 301, as 
amended, in section 5: 


(b) Neither the Maritime Commission nor any operator re- 
ceiving an operating-differential subsidy shall call upon any gov- 
ernmental agency to furnish it qualified, licensed, or unlicensed 
seamen to perform any duties required of them on board mer- 
chant vessels as long as the certified collective bargaining agencies 
can furnish from among their membership duly qualified persons 
to perform any duties required of them as members of the crews 
of American merchant ships. Employees of any vessels owned by, 
or operated for the account of, or chi by, the Commission 
shall be deemed employees within the meaning of section (2), 
subdivision (3), of the National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 
449), and the operator of such vessels shall be deemed an employer 
within the meaning of section (2), subdivision (2), of said act. 


ee 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington is not in the Chamber at present, and before we vote 
on the amendment I think I ought to read excerpts from a 
letter which I received this morning from a gentleman by 
the name of Gardner Jackson, in which he makes some com- 
ments on the amendment. 

The amendment as offered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton includes two propositions, the latter of which is to put 
the employees of ships operated by the Government or any 
agency of the Government under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and also to put the operators under the act, which 
the Maritime Commission interprets as being applicable to 
it. So that if the amendment were agreed to, the Maritime 
Commission would be regarded as an employer, and those 
employed on Government-operated ships under the Com- 
mission, or by any other agency, probably, including the 
Panama Railroad and others, would be regarded as coming 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 

It was my understanding that that part of the amend- 
ment would not be insisted upon or urged. That is why I 
stated yesterday, when the Senator from Washington offered 
the amendment, that the matter had been brought to my 
attention, that I had taken it up with the representatives of 
the Maritime Commission, as well as with those urging the 
amendment, and had the understanding that the part of the 
amendment to which I have referred would be eliminated. 
But as offered, and as it is now pending, the amendment 
includes the provision relative to the so-called hiring hall, 
and that relating to the inclusion under the National Labor 
Relations Act of all employees of all Government agencies 
operating subsidized ships. 

Of course, I have no authority to change the amendment 
as it was offered by the Senator from Washington. In that 
connection, so far as the colloquy yesterday occurred with 
reference to the first part of the amendment, I merely wish 
to read excerpts from a letter which has just been handed to 
me since I came on the floor of the Senate: 

The amendment merely declares that the Government shall not 
operate hiring halls in competition with the union hiring halls so 
long as the certified collective-bargaining agencies can furnish 
from, among their membership duly certified seamen. 

The opening of hiring halls at the instigation of the United 
States Maritime Commission has been done under an ancient law 
passed in 1872. The first such hiring hall has been opened in 
New York City, at 45 Broadway, which is the address of the 
branch of the Maritime Commission in that city. The 1872 law 
was designed to put out of business the “crimp joints” which 
infested our seaports at that time and preyed unconscionably upon 
the seamen. The seamen of that era, of course, had no unions 
and were not otherwise organized. The law authorized the United 
States Shipping Commissioners (who are now part of the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation of the Department of Com- 
merce) to open Government employment agencies, in effect, in 
the sea; for the seamen. 

In fairness to the unions, as well as in the interest of truth, I 
am sure you will want to bring out these facts before a final vote 
is taken by the Senate on this proposed amendment. 

It will be perfectly clear to you that the unions are as anxious 
as the Government, or any other agency, to ship only the best- 
qualified crews. Their objectives are to continue to develop a 
well-disciplined organization through which their conditions of 
work may be improved. 


That is the statement contained in the letter explaining 
these so-called hiring halls, about which I myself know 
nothing. I feel that that information ought to be given to 
the Senate before the vote is taken. That applies only to 
the first part of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. President, it is really difficult to vote intelligently upon 
the whole amendment, because it contains two entirely 
irrelevant propositions. One provides that the Government 
agencies shall not be utilized as a source from which to 
draw certified or eligible seamen so long as any of the quali- 
fied and certified collective bargaining agencies have a list 
of eligible and certified qualified men. 

The other proposition, which has no relationship to the 
first, except in a remote sense, is that the Maritime Commis- 
sion or other agencies which are operating ships, either Gov- 
ernment-operated ships or subsidized ships, shall be subject 


to the National Labor Relations Act just as any other enter- 
prise or industry throughout the country. 

Mr. President, I thought that explanation ought to be 
made before the Senate voted, so that it could have the facts 
before ‘it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask a question for information. Does 
the Senator interpret either of those propositions, or the sug- 
gested amendment to which he referred yesterday, as mean- 
ing that the operators of the ships, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, or the Government itself may not employ any person 
they may please to employ who is competent, but must 
resort to some organization, to some hiring hall, and be 
precluded, in other words, from hiring any person who is 
competent, no matter whether or not he belongs to a union 
or belongs to a hiring hall? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently famil- 
jar with hiring halls to give the Senator very accurate or 
dependable information with respect to them. I do not 
know whether hiring halls are limited to members of any 
organization or union, or whether anyone may go to them 
and be enlisted or enrolled, if, I suppose, he possesses cer- 
tain qualifications which have to be passed upon by the 
United States Shipping Commissioners. It seems that the 
Commissioners still have to pass upon these matters, al- 


though the seamen have gone through the hiring hall, which- 


is a sort of an assembling place for seamen who wish to be- 
come enrolled and be eligible for employment. Although 
the seamen have to pass through the hiring halls, and be 
passed upon by the Commissioners, I imagine that if the hir- 
ing hall is conducted by a union, it will consider only its 
own members for qualification. After that is done it is my 
understanding that the seamen still have to be passed upon 
by the United States Shipping Commissioners as they were 
originally called, but who are now a part of the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation in the Department of 
Commerce. But under any interpretation of this language, 
the authority residing in the United States Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation in the Department of Commerce 
would not be taken away. It is my understanding that the 
seamen would still have to go through that organization. 

The language of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington, which deals with that subject, is as 
follows: 

Neither the Maritime Commission nor any operator receiving an 
operating-differential subsidy shall call upon any governmental 
agency to furnish it qualified, licensed, or unlicensed seamen to 
ee any duties required of them on board merchant vessels 

And so forth. 

I interpret that language to mean that the operator of 
privately operated ships cannot call upon a Government 
agency for an eligible list of qualified seamen for his own ships, 
so long as there is a list available on the part of these col- 
lective bargaining agencies which are recognized under the 
Wagner Act, nor can the Maritime Commission itself resort 
to any Government agency that has such a list until the 
qualified and eligible men on these other lists are exhausted. 

The question was raised yesterday on an inquiry by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] as to who would pass on 
the qualifications of seamen under this amendment. It was 
my thought at the time; and I think in view of the discus- 
sion it was probably justified, that the Maritime Commis- 
sion itself would pass upon them, but upon reflection I think 
that that function would be performed by the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation in the Department of 
Commerce. The seamen would still have to go through that 
channel before the final question as to their qualifications 
was passed upon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I intend to say only a word. 
A number of years ago I followed with interest the workings 
of the so-called La Follette seamen’s bill. I believed that it 
was a wise and humane and proper measure. Later I became 
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acquainted with Andrew Furuseth, the head of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union. For many years he was the out- 
standing labor leader in connection with shipping and ma- 
rine matters. He brought to the discharge of his duties a 
wealth of knowledge gained from practical experience upon 
many ships and in all parts of the world. He addressed him- 
self to shipping problems, particularly as they related to 
labor, in a patriotic, practical, and sensible way. He worked 
indefatigably for the welfare of the seamen. He tried to 
create a love for the sea upon the part of American boys. 
He hoped that the day would come when American ships 
would be manned by American seamen and that the United 
States would not be compelled to resort to other countries, 
European or Asiatic, for men to man our ships, Unfor- 
tunately, he encountered opposition from men of Mr. 
Bridges’ stamp and others, communistic in character, and 
they attempted, in my opinion, to destroy the fine seamen’s 
organization which had been built up by him and to which 
he had given the best years of his life. 

I have felt during the past 3 or 4 years that the great 
organization which he built up was being sabotaged or 
destroyed by Communists and by extreme radical elements. 
There are evidences that some of these elements referred to 
adopted policies harmful to labor and destructive of legiti- 
mate and proper shipping interests. Selfish individuals, inter- 
ested in their own aggrandizement rather than in the welfare 
of seamen, resorted to methods and policies and practices 
which disastrously affected the welfare of the people, and 
directly and indirectly injured honest and patriotic seamen. 
Strikes have taken place during the past few years, upon the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf coasts; strikes caused in many 
instances by irresponsible and radical elements, and in some 
instances by individuals who were willing to destroy private 
property and to superimpose upon the people a communistic 
form of government. 

Unfortunately some of these radical elements have secured 
control of a number of unions and have influenced many 
seamen, and led them to join in policies and activities harm- 
ful to labor, injurious to seamen, and, of course, injurious to 
the people as a whole. These disturbing elements retard 
maritime development, the building of American ships, and 
the assumption of that high place which American people 
should occupy in connection with the trade and commerce 
of the world. With our resources and our raw material, 
and our scientific developments, and our technical skill, 
America should lead the world in sea power. I am not 
referring now to naval power; but to sea power as an 
instrument of trade and commerce and national polity. 
But we are not attaining that high place which the genius 
of the American people and the resources of this country 
demand we should occupy. It is to be hoped that a spirit of 
concord and conciliation will take the place of strife which 
has been so injurious to the development of our maritime 
interests. 

As I have indicated, I endeavored to aid Andrew Furuseth 
in his efforts to maintain a seamen’s organization which 
would provide American seamen for our ships. I attempted 
te aid him in protecting the seamen -belonging to the great 
union organization of which he was the head. It seemed to 
me that those devoting their lives to the sea, upon the ships 
of our country, should have thrown around them every rea- 
sonable protection, and that those who owned the ships 
should protect, in every proper way, the seamen and aid 
them in maintaining proper union rules and regulations. 

I regretted the assaults which were made upon the inter- 
national union to which I refer, and have looked with con- 
cern upon the program of certain elements which has so 
seriously interfered with the development of our shipping 
interests. It is to be hoped that a new day will soon dawn, 
and that those who are operating ships, and the seamen who 
man them, will join hands in developing our maritime trade, 
so that our Republic will lead the world, as it should, not 
orly in industry connected with the land but in trade and 
commerce in all parts of the world. 
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Mr. President, I am opposed to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and hope that it 
will be defeated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I sincerely hope this 
amendment will not prevail. The only force it has with me 
is that my leader presented it or has spoken for it. He is 
mistaken as to the manner in which crews are selected. It 
would be calamitous to turn over to this or that union the 
contro] of the selection of employees upon our ships. That 
is exactly what would happen. My leader was mistaken 
about the way employees are chosen. The Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation merely passes upon whether or 
not a man is a sailor, Then the union having the hiring 
hall, being the collective bargaining agency for a given set 
of ships, takes into its enrollment, of course, men who 
are sailors, but only those men who are members of the par- 
ticular union. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. TI could not hear the letter read by the 
Senator from Kentucky. It may explain some things which 
ought to be explained. Suppose the hiring hall sends out 
men or a group of men whom it determines to be qualified. 
Is there anyone else to pass upon that question except the 
hiring hall? 

Mr. COPELAND. No one else. 

Mr. BORAH. The Maritime Commission has nothing to 
do with it? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Maritime Commission has nothing 
to say about it. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Who employs the men? The hiring hall does not employ 
them, does it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Under the present arrangement in the 
operation of the ships, a given line, we will say Line A, se- 
lects the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. as its collective bargaining 
agent. Under this amendment, if the C. I. O. or the A. F. of 
L. is selected, the union establishes a hiring hall, and all the 
employees are sent from that hiring hall directly to the 
operator of the ship. Unless the operator of the ship desires 
to have a sit-down strike and to have his ship tied up, he 
takes those employees and has no opportunity to get others. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is a hiring hall? 

Mr. COPELAND. A hiring hall is a central place—in a 
sense, a club—where the employees gather. Seamen who 
are “on the beach,” as they say, or are out of employ- 
ment, gather at the hiring hall. There is a registry, like 
that of an employment agency, where the men register if they 
desire employment. When a call comes from. a given ship 
for five cooks, five stewards, five deckmen, or five something 
else, the hiring hall looks over the list and selects five men, 
and the men are sent to the ship. 

Originally the hiring hall was an institution of the owners, 
but it was so offensive to the unions that the unions appealed 
to the courts in an effort to stop that method of employing 
seamen, because the owners themselves were operating the 
hiring halls. The Supreme Court took the matter under 
advisement and sent the case back for retrial. Originally the 
hiring hall was absolute poison to Andrew Furuseth and the 
other pioneers. The way the system is now operated I think 
it is poison to the merchant marine. If the qualifications of 
the men could be determined by the operator the system 
might be all right. But contracts exist in the case of most 
of the ships. The procedure applies not only to Government- 
owned ships but to privately owned ships or ships which are 
subsidized. Under the contracts the ship operators must 
take the men from the hiring hall. This procedure has been 
the cause of many strikes in the case of the big shipping 
concerns, such as the International Mercantile Marine. That 
company would not send to the hiring hall because it wanted 
qualified men and wanted the privilege of determining 
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whether or not the men were qualified. That is the bone of 
contention. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND.. I yield. j 
Mr. BARKLEY. Purely as a matter of information, it 
ought not to be difficult to determine whether the shipping 
commissioners or, as the agency is now known, the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation in the Department of 
Commerce still pass upon the qualifications of the men after 
they have been selected and designated by the hiring hall. 
Is that true or not? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not true. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Does the Senator mean that the hiring 
hall sends the men it selects directly to the ship, and that 
their qualifications are not passed upon by the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation in the Department of 
Commerce? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. President, the question has arisen as to whether the 
shipowners or the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion or the commissioner should pass upon the qualifications 
of a man sent to a given ship after he had been selected by 
the hiring hall. -The answer is no. 
` I have before me a letter which I have just received from 
the Department of Commerce. It reads, in part, as follows: 


The present bill proposes to deny to the Maritime Commission, 
and to any operator receiving an operating differential subsidy, the 
right to call upon the United States Shipping Commissioner for a 
register of the names of seamen. 


The bill denies that opportunity. The chief duty of the 
shipping commissioners is to select men for the ships, so that 
we may have qualified men. 

The last sentence of the letter reads: 


The Department is opposed to the enactment of the proposed 
legislation, 


Mr. President, I should like to have the entire letter printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 11, 1938. 
Hon. RovaL S. COPELAND, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Referring to your telephone request of 
this morning, I am submitting herewith a report on the amend- 
ment which was suggested on the floor of the Senate yesterday to 
S. 3078, a bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and for 
other purposes, The amendment in question provides that on 
page 6, after line 2, the following subdivision to section 301, as 
amended in section 5, be added: 

“Neither the Maritime Commission nor any operator receiving 
an. operating-differential subsidy shall call upon any governmental 
agency to furnish it qualified licensed or unlicensed seamen to 
B any duties required of them on board merchant vessels as 
ong as the certified collective bargaining agencies can furnish 
from among their membership duly qualified persons to perform 
any duties required of them as members of the crews of American 
merchant ships. Employees of any vessels owned by, or operated 
for the account of, or chartered by, the Commission. shall be 
deemed employees within the meaning of section (2), subdivision 
(8), of the National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449), and the 
operator of such vessels shall be deemed an employer within the 
meaning of section (2), subdivision (2), of said act.” 

I find that this proposed amendment is similar to H. R. 10335, 
which we have had under consideration in the Department, and 
on which we are submitting an adverse report to the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives. 

Under the provisions of section 4508 of the Revised Statutes 
(46 U. S. C. 545), the general duties of shipping commissioners 
are defined as follows: 

“The general duties of a shipping commissioner shall be: 

“First. To afford facilities for engaging seamen by keeping a reg- 
ister of their names and characters, 

“Second. To superintend their engagement and discharge in 
manner prescribed by law. 

“Third. To provide means for securing the presence on board at 
the proper times of men so engaged. 

. “Fourth. To facilitate the making of apprenticeships to the sea 
service. 

“Fifth. To perform such other duties relating to merchant sea- 
men or merchant ships as may be required by law.” 


The present bill proposes to deny to the Maritime Commission, 
and to any operator receiving an operating-differential subsidy, 
the right to call upon the United States Shipping Commissioner 
for a register of the names of seamen and to avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded by shipping commissioners for engaging 
seamen as provided in the statute above quoted. The proposed 
legislation, if enacted, would in effect divide shipowners and op- 
erators ‘into two classes, one class consisting of the Maritime Com- 
mission and operators of subsidized vessels and the other class 
consisting of all other operators. The first class would be required 
to engage seamen from certified collective-bargaining agencies, 
and would not be permitted to avail itself of the facilities afforded 
by United States shipping commissioners, while the second class 
would be permitted to utilize the services of shipping commis- 
sioners. 

The Department is opposed to the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce: 


Mr. COPELAND. I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor. The 
letter, which has just been placed in my hands, reads as 
follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S, COPELAND, : 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR CoPELAND: The American Federation of Labor is 
very much opposed to the amendment presented by Senator BONE 
to S. 3078. The amendment is an exact wording of a bill introduced 
in the House which was decisively defeated. f 

It is objectionable because for the first time it gives the Nationa’ 
Labor Relations Board control over a governmental agency. It 
would repeal the act of June 7, 1872, known as the Shipping Com- 
missioners Act, and such amendments as have been adopted from 
time to time, which, according to the late Andrew Furuseth, presi- 
dent of the International Seamen’s Union, had been “fair to both 
employer and employee and satisfactory to seamen,” 

Therefore, in the name of the American Federation of Labor, I 
urge the United States Senate to defeat the Bone amendment. Will 
you make this position known to the Members of the Senate? 

Sincerely yours, 
WM. Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr, BORAH, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it true that before a man may go to a 
hiring hall and be regarded as qualified to be employed he 
must have a certificate from the United States Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

M. BORAH. What does that inspection cover? 

Mr. COPELAND. It simply covers the question whether 
he is a sailor or not. To my mind it is a very weak arrange- 


ment. A man comes in and presents a certificate saying that. 


he sailed on the Manhattan, for example, from June 1936 to 
1937, and on the strength of that he is given a certificate 
showing that he is a seaman. That certificate is all he gets. 
Under the law, he would then go to the shipping commis- 
sioner, who would be more rigid about determining the qual- 
ifications of the man, That procedure would be required 
under the law, which, as Mr. Green says, has been in exist- 
ence since 1872. However, under the proposed amendment 
the sailor would not go to the shipping commissioner. He 
would go to the hiring hall of his union, whether he was 
good, bad, or indifferent, without any effort being made to 
determine his qualifications, and he would be put upon the 
rolls. When the time came, he would be given a job. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President; will the Senator yield? 

- Mr. COPELAND. I yield. t 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to have clearly in mind the 
three functions which have been mentioned. The shipping 
commissioners, established in the act of 1872, now constitute 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation; is that not 
true? They are consolidated under the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, are they not? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are part of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the latter statement of 
the Senator, before a seaman may be enrolled in a hiring 
hall, he must obtain some sort of a certificate from the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation. 
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Mr. COPELAND. No man may sail upon a ship as a sailor 
unless he has such a certificate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He must have such a certificate before 
he gets into a hiring hall. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, after he is passed upon by the 
hiring hall, he goes directly to the ship. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation in the Department of Commerce, instead of 
passing upon these men after they leave the hiring hall, 
passes upon them before they get to the hiring hall? 

Mr. COPELAND. All sailors go through the Department 
of Commerce to obtain their certificates. No effort is made 
there to determine their qualifications. It might well be that 
sailor B was a man who had been dismissed for insubordi- 
nation, who was incompetent, or who was this, that, or the 
other. However, under the defect in our law, if he has sailed 
he may be given a certificate. He goes to the hiring hall 
of his own union, which is friendly to him, and when a call 
comes from a ship operator, who may desire a man of su- 
perior capacity, the ship operator has absolutely nothing to 
say about it. He must take the man who is sent from the 
hiring hall. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose a man gets a certificate from 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation and he 
does not want to go to a hiring hall, or does not see fit to go 
to one, can he go to the ship and secure employment? 

Mr. COPELAND. He cannot go to the ship. The jobs 
on these subsidized ships are all controlled by the unions, 
and he cannot get upon a ship unless he belongs to the 
particular union, and has been sent to the ship from the 
hiring hall. That is the reason why Harry Bridges has 
grown great on the west coast. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A man cannot get into a hiring hall 
without a certificate from the Department of Commerce, 
and he cannot get into a ship without a certificate from 
the hiring hall. Is that the way it works? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if the 
committee has given consideration to this amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Indeed it has. 

Mr. DAVIS. What is the attitude of the committee? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is 1,000 percent in opposition to it. 
As I have already tried to point out, and did point out at 
some length yesterday, the amendment is the same as the 
bill that Representative Smovicu, of New York, introduced 
in the House of Representatives. Mr. Green, in his letter this 
morning, says it was decisively defeated there. Mr. Green 
points out that the Federation of Labor opposed that bill— 
and the amendment is identical with it—and the committee 
had it before it and was opposed to it and is now opposed 
to it. Everybody who knows the critical condition of the 
American merchant marine is opposed to it. I hope, Mr. 
President, that the amendment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10238) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and for 
the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. COPELAND, Mr. 
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BaxRHRAD, Mr. Nye, and Mr. McNary conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3078) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendment, the question is on the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
California [Mr. McApoo] has an amendment to offer. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the amendment I offered day 
before yesterday proposing to add a new section to the 
Merchant Marine Act, which is now under consideration. I 
ask that the clerk state the amendment. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert the following as a new section: 


of the United States and the Panama Canal Zone, so as to pro- 
vide regular service between the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and the cities of Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., by 
way of the Panama Canal, for a period of 1 year from and after 
the date when the first of said vessels is operated in said 
service. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I have addressed the Senate 
heretofore on a joint resolution which I introduced concerning 
the Panama-Pacific liners which have recently been with- 
drawn from the intercoastal service. For the information of 
the Senate, and because the circumstances may have been 
forgotten, let me say that we had two shipping services on the 
coast. The Grace Line operated three ships and the Panama- 
Pacific Line operated three. All those ships have now been 
withdrawn, so that there is no passenger service now by fast 
ships between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The other House passed not long ago a joint resolution, 
introduced by Representative Wetcu, providing for the re- 
tention of the service of the Panama-Pacific ships. That 
resolution came to the Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. The Committee on Commerce reported 
it favorably, and it is now on the calendar. No action has 
been taken upon that resolution. I should be glad to see 
that resolution passed; but, in view of the pronounced oppo- 
sition of the Maritime Commission, and in view of a letter 
which I received from the President taking the same position 
as that outlined by the Maritime Commission, it may not be 
practicable to secure the object designed to be accomplished 
by the joint resolution. 

As to the Panama-Pacific ships which have just been with- 
drawn, I think arrangements have largely been perfected to 
put them in the South American trade. Meanwhile, Admiral 
Land addressed a letter to me, which I put in the RECORD a 
short time ago, in which he said that the Maritime Commis- 
sion were negotiating to put certain ships in the intercoastal 
trade which he thought would temporarily serve Pacific 
coast needs. I do not know whether or not that is going to 
be accomplished. 

So, there being no assurance of relief along the lines which 
I have indicated, it occurred to me that use might be made 
of the vessels of the Panama Railroad Co., which is a cor- 
poration wholly owned by the United States, having been 
taken over as à part of the French concession which was 
acquired by this Government when the Panama Canal was 
begun. Since we acquired the Canal Zone the Panama 
Railroad Co. has been operating ships from New York to the 
Caribbean or east side of the Canal. Those ships are very 
old. So the Panama Railroad Co. sometime ago contracted 
for the construction of three new vessels, the first one of 
which is to be delivered next December, and the others in 
succession as rapidly as they may be completed. The new 
ships which the Panama Railroad Co. has ordered will be 
operated between New York and the east end of the Panama 
Canal. My amendment merely directs the Panama Railroad 
Co. to extend for 1 year the operation of those vessels to the 
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Pacific coast, in order that we may be assured of a fast 
service. 

These ships will be refrigerated and capable, therefore, 
of carrying perishable freight, which is very important to the 
economic situation of the west coast, and they will also have 
sufficient passenger facilities for people who may wish to 
travel by water between the two coasts. Bearing on the 
latter phase, which is less important than the carrying of 
farm products between the two coasts, is the fact that there 
is to be held a great international exposition in San Fran- 
cisco next year and another one in New York City. Thou- 
sands of people are already seeking accommodations to en- 
able them to go by water from the exposition on one coast 
to the exposition on the other coast. 

There can be no possible harm, Mr. President, in giving this 
direction and authority to the Panama Railroad Co., and, 
so far as I am informed, there is no opposition on the part 
of the Maritime Commission to the amendment proposed by 
me. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. BAILEY. I wish to ask the Senator from California 
who is going to pay the bill. 

Mr. McADOO. The Panama Railroad Co. will operate 
these vessels for profit, of course. 

Mr. BAILEY. For profit; but suppose they do not make 
a profit? Let us get the picture. Two lines have already 
abandoned this precise route because they were losing money, 
and have withdrawn from the service, as the Senator has 
just stated; but the theory is that the Government can oper- 
ate ships on the route and make money. Is that correct? 

Mr. McADOO. No, that is not correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, who will pay the bill? 

Mr. McADOO. I will explain that in a moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

Mr. McADOO. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the Senator what he 
thinks the Maritime Commission has to do with the opera- 
tion of Panama Railroad Steamship Line? 

Mr. McADOO. It has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. CLARK. And, therefore, what importance can be at- 
tached to whether or not the Maritime Commission has any 
opposition to the amendment? So far as I am informed— 
and I am chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals—the Maritime Commission has never expressed any 
opinion at all about this amendment; but if it had expressed 
approval of it, I still am unable to see what possible effect 
the opinion of the Maritime Commission would have as to 
an activity with which it has nothing on the face of the earth 
to do. 

Mr. McADOO. I merely asked their views about it or, 
rather, asked the views of the chairman, and he expressed 
the view that he could see no objection to it, although I 
should like to state that, so far as the Chairman of the 
Commission is concerned, he did not sponsor the amendment. 
It is my own suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. McADOO. I will yield in a moment. I merely asked 
him if he could see any objection to this provision being 
put in the bill. Naturally he said that he did not care to 
express an opinion about it, but he did not see any objection 
to it so far as he was concerned. However, I do not have to 
get the permission of the Maritime Commission or anybody 
else to offer the amendment to the bill; I am offering it on 
my own account, as a Senator from the State of California. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. McADOO. I will yield in a moment. I wish to make 
it clear that I have offered the amendment on my own 
responsibility. Naturally I wanted to know if there was any 
opposition to it anywhere. I could not see any reason for 
opposition, but I wanted to be informed. The direction is 
not to the Maritime Commission but to the Panama Rail- 
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road Co., which is owned by the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. CLARK. Did the Senator seek any opinion from the 
Panama Canal authorities, the Governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone, or from the War Department, or from the 
Panama Railroad, which has the operation of the ships in 
charge? 

Mr. McADOO. I have not sought their opinion, for I 
have not felt that it was necessary. The amendment has 
just been presented. I could not canvass all the depart- 
ments as to whether I might offer the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Would it occur to the Senator that the 
proper department to canvass, if he was going to canvass 
any, would be the department that has the operation of 
these ships in charge, and which, under the amendment, 
would be charged with their operation? It seems to me that 
it would be beside the question to go to the Maritime Com- 
mission, which has nothing to do with them, to see if it 
had objection and not consult the department which would 
be charged with the operation of the ships. 

Mr. McADOO. I appreciate the meticulous care with 
which my distinguished friend from Missouri always brings 
out every conceivable objection to these matters. I am deal- 
ing with this question on its merits, and I have not felt that 
it was necessary to ask the War Department whether they 
approve this amendment. I would be glad to do it although 
I do not know what their answer would be. 

However, Mr. President, the primary purpose is simply to 
correct to some extent, at least, the grave injustice which 
has been done to the economic situation of my State by the 
withdrawal of the intercoastal vessels from service. They 
have been in operation for 15 or more years. 

I will now answer my good friend the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey] as to who will pay the bill. I do not 
think there will be any bill to pay, because if the service 
afforded by the Panama Railroad Co. ships, which are al- 
ready operated to the east side of the Canal, should be 
extended so as to furnish service to the west coast, in my 
opinion, sufficient business will be produced to pay for the 
additional service they would perform. I think that will be 
particularly true next year, when the two expositions will be 
under way, resulting in an unusual demand for the use of 
water facilities. 

I, therefore, have presented the amendment with the hope 
that, at least, of affording an opportunity to rectify, to some 
extent, the very grave injustice which has been done to the 
Pacific Coast States by the withdrawal of the intercoastal 
vessels. > 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator where the 
money is to come from to build these new ships. 

Mr. McADOO, I cannot answer that question, except to 
say that I think the Panama Railroad Co. has the necessary 
funds to build the ships. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator consent to an amendment to 
his amendment providing that no new obligation whatever 
shall be incurred by the United States in the execution of 
the terms of the amendment? 

Mr. McADOO. What is the purpose of the proposed 
amendment? Does the Senator mean in the construction 
of the ships? 

Mr. KING. In the construction and operation of the 
ships. If the Federal Government is not to pay the bill, I 
want it to be clearly indicated in the amendment. On the 
other hand, if the Federal Government is to pay the bill, I 
want to know how much it is to be. 

With the information I now have, I shall vote against the 
Senator’s amendment, although it may be very meritorious; 
but I want to know the facts. I want to know whether or 
not the War Department approves of it. 

Mr. McADOO. I have said that the War Department has 
not taken any position in the matter. I have not asked the 
Department about it. 
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Mr. KING. I want to know whether the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to pay for the construction of these ships, 
and whether it will have to pay for their operation. 

It has just been stated by one of the Senators that three 
vessels which have been operating for years have abandoned 
the service because they incurred a deficit. Why should 
we plunge the Federal Government into a field where private 
-enterprise—which we know can operate more economically 
than public activities—has failed? Why should we plunge 
the Government into the same field where obviously, if 
private enterprise has failed, the Government will fail? 
That is to say, it will not fail in a pecuniary sense, because 
we shall have the Federal Treasury, to which we shall re- 
sort; but, I mean, the Federal Government will have to in- 
cur the deficits which will be incurred in the purchase of 
the ships and in their operation. 

Mr. McADOO. Let me say to my distinguished friend 
from Utah, in the first place, that it is not material to this 
question as to who will pay for these ships. They have 
been ordered and contracted for, and I presume lawfully 
ordered and contracted for. We are also authorizing the 
construction of other ships for which the Government will 
pay directly. Those things have nothing to do with this 
amendment. This is merely a question of operating ships 
which are being lawfully acquired. 

I will say, however, that the ships which have been with- 
drawn from this service have not been withdrawn because 
private operators could not make some money out of the 
service. They have been withdrawn primarily because in 
the enactment of the first Maritime Act we arbitrarily de- 
prived these ships of the mail contracts which they there- 
tofore had enjoyed; and suits are now pending in the courts 
because of the violation of those contracts. 

It may be said that the mail contracts to which I have 
referred were subsidies. Perhaps they were; but we give 
subsidies to ships which are operating in the foreign service, 
and which are losing money all the time under private opera- 
tion. There is the Dollar Line, the round-the-world service, 
which has always been maintained by the Government of 
the United States by the payment of adequate subsidies. 
It has not made money. 

But, Mr. President, the point is simply this: These ships 
are being lawfully built by the Panama Railroad Co. They 
will be delivered beginning next December. We are merely 
asking for an extension of the operation of the ships for 
1 year, until we can readjust our economic situation in 
California, which to a large extent has been developed 
around this highly important service to the agricultural 
interests of California; and that fact-was clearly brought 
out in the hearings. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
California how many ships will be left plying between the 
west coast and the east coast through the Panama Canal 
after we get rid of the two lines that have failed? Are there 
not about 90 other ships? 

Mr. McADOO. I do not remember the number; but I 
will say to the Senator that a great many old tubs, most of 
them antiquated and out of date, which will have to be 
‘withdrawn from service before long, are operating between 
the two coasts as ordinary freight carriers. They have not 
refrigeration facilities. They are not up to date. They 
cannot furnish the kind of service which is demanded to 
meet the conditions existing there. 

Mr. BAILEY. It appears that nobody else can, because 
it is a losing proposition. Therefore, although 90 ships are 
mow operating, this is merely a proposal to accommodate 
the people who want a little faster ships. Is not that the 
situation? 

Mr. McADOO. No; I say emphatically that that is not 
the basis of the proposal. The primary basis of it is the 
agricultural and economic interests of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which are now deprived of the service of ships which 
have been operated until recently. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask the Senator if the 90 ships now 
operating cannot accommodate all the agricultural interests 
requiring service between the east and west coasts. 
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Mr. McADOO. They have not the necessary refrigeration 
facilities and cannot put them in, to furnish the kind of 
service we must have in the case of ships transporting 
perishables from California to the east coast. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator say that we really do not 
now have ships with refrigerator service plying between 
the east and west coasts? 

Mr. McADOO. I say it emphatically. There may be one 
or two. 

Mr. BAILEY. None of the ships have refrigerator service? 

Mr. McADOO, They have not. That is my information. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator say how many have re- 
frigeration service? 

Mr. McADOO. I am told that none have since these ships 
have been taken off. They were especially equipped to 
render that kind of service. 

Mr. BAILEY. They were fast ships; but I want to get 
the facts for the Recorp. I think I can get the information. 
I thought the Senator had it. 

Mr. McADOO, I say, upon the information I have, that 
practically none, anyway, have refrigeration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McADOO., I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The three ships that are now under con- 
struction, as I understand, are to take the place of the three 
old ships which are now in operation. They are old ships, and 
have been operating ever since the Panama Canal was built 
and ever since the Panama Railroad was built. The amend- 
ment, as I understand, proposes that the three new ships shall 
ply from New York through the Panama Canal all the way 
around to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

What is to happen to the three old ships? Are they to be 
put out of commission? 

Mr. McADOO. They are to be withdrawn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the service of three ships which now 
sail once a week from New York down to the Canal Zone 
is to be extended through the Canal Zone up to San Fran- 
cisco without increasing the number of ships, I wonder what 
will happen to the service they are now rendering between 
the east coast of the United States and Panama. Instead of 
going to Panama in 6 days, as the ships do now, remaining 
there about 6 days, and coming back, making a 3 weeks’ trip 
from New York to Panama and back, it will take the ships 
about 8 weeks to go from New York to Panama and around to 
San Francisco and then back. If the ships spend any time 
in the Canal Zone, it will be nearly a 2 months’ trip; will 
it not? 

Mr. McADOO. Oh, no! 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to find out whether the present 
service with only three ships is to be spread out so thin be- 
tween the Canal Zone and San Francisco—which is prac- 
tically twice the distance from New York to the Canal Zone— 
that it will seriously interfere with the service the ships are 
now rendering. 

Mr. McADOO. These ships, I am informed, because they 
will perhaps have a speed of more than 1642 knots, will be 
able to furnish a service once every 2 weeks to the Canal Zone. 
At present there is a surplusage of fast service by all the 
ships operating on this side to the Canal Zone; and it is not 
necessary, therefore, to have these ships furnish a weekly 
service. The United Fruit Line and other first-class lines are 
now operating. Some of the Grace liners taken from the 
west coast are now operating to the Canal Zone on this side, 
and making trips through the Caribbean. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do not some of the Grace Line ships 
operate up to San Francisco? 

Mr. McADOO. They do not do so now. They used to, 
but they were taken off; That is what we are complaining 
about. Every fast intercoastal ship has been taken off. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McADOO. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator from California real- 
ize that the purpose of the Panama Railroad ships, and the 
only excuse which exists for the Government being in the 
steamship business at all, is that that steamship line is the 
life line of the Panama Canal; that practically all of the 
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supplies which are consumed by the American civilian popu- 
lation and by the American naval population and by the 
American military population are sent from the United 
States on those ships? It is very necessary for new ships to 
be constructed for that service, because the old ones are 
absolutely obsolete. One of them is the very first ship that 
ever passed through the Panama Canal. Now it is proposed 
to divert them from their natural service—the only excuse 
for the existence of the line—into commercial service hav- 
ing nothing to do with the supply of American interests in 
the Canal Zone. 

Mr. McADOO. I think I may say to the Senator from 
Missouri that his premises are not sound. I mean, the facts 
are different from the Senator’s statement of them. 

Before the Canal was ever constructed, the ships were 
built to supplement the Panama Railroad crossing the Canal 
Zone. After the Government acquired the railroad—which 
carried with it the ships themselves, because the railroad 
owned the ships—they were used very largely in connection 
with the construction of the Canal; and the service has 
been maintained since that time. The ships have never been 
operated solely for Government business. They have been 
operated in commerce. One may buy a ticket on the Pan- 
ama Railroad ships today just as he may on any other ships, 
and he may ship freight by them just as he may by any 
other ship. 

The new ships will be of greater capacity; they will be able 
to furnish all the service required by the Government and by 
the inhabitants of the Canal Zone; they will have a surplus 
of cargo and passenger space; and they can easily run for a 
year to the Pacific coast until we can work out this problem. 
I ask my colleagues whether in all fairness they do not think 
that the Pacific coast is entitled to this little consideration 
for a year, until we can correct a situation which has dis- 
rupted our commerce and has already brought great injury 
upon the citrus and other farm producers of my State. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator object to a final 
provision in his amendment reading as follows?— 

Provided the Panama Railroad finds it can operate the proposed 
service without loss. 

Mr. McADOO. I would object to that, for the simple rea- 
son that no one can tell whether or not the ships may be 
operated without a loss. Suppose they should be operated 
with some loss next year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Surely the Senator would not want 
to set a precedent for subsidizing intercoastal maritime traffic, 
because if that were done for the Senator’s three ships, it 
would have to be done for a couple of hundred other ships. 

Mr. McADOO. Let me say to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan that he probably voted for the laws under 
which the Government of the United States granted sub- 
sidies to our intercoastal ships, as well as to our ships in 
foreign commerce, under the guise of mail contracts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Michigan did not. 

Mr. McADOO. He did not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. McADOO. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am compelled to leave the Chamber, and 
I have an amendment which the Senator from New York has 
agreed to accept. Will the Senator from California yield to 
me to offer the amendment and have it disposed of? 

Mr. McADOO. I will discontinue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not want the Senator to do that, 

Mr. McADOO. I have not much more to say, anyway, 
except that it is my opinion, if the Panama Railroad Co. 
should operate this service for 1 year to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—and my opinion is not based upon mere guess— 
it would probably encounter no loss in the operation. At the 
same time it would give us an opportunity, as I have stated 
before, to find a solution, other than this temporary solution, 
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which would protect the commerce of the Pacific coast. I 
think we are entitled to this much protection as a matter of 
simple justice. F 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, nothwithstanding the fact that an amendment is pend- 
ing, I may offer an amendment, which the Senator from New 
York has agreed to accept. The amendment is on line 8, 
page 5, to strike out the word “reasonable” and insert the 
word “minimum.” That makes it conform with the other 
language in the provision. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, section 301 of the bill 
directs the Commission to investigate employment and wage 
conditions on ocean-going ships, and thereafter to incorpo- 
rate in the operating subsidy or charter contracts “minimum 
manning scales and minimum wage scales, and reasonable 
working conditions for all officers and crews * . 

It is now proposed to change “reasonable working condi- 
tions” to read “minimum working conditions.” I understand 
this is done so that the same word may apply to or qualify 
manning scales, wage scales, and working conditions. To me 
this seems unnecessary, because the right to fix reasonable 
working conditions is a broader right than to fix “minimum 
working conditions.” Certainly a “reasonable working con- 
dition” may be more favorable to the seaman than a bare 
“minimum working condition.” 

However, for the sake of uniformity in verbiage I make no 
objection to the proposed amendment, because it does not 
enlarge the present meaning of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California is one of the most remarkable 
which has been presented to the Senate during my service in 
this body. The reason for the operation of ships by the 
Panama Railroad Co., a 100-percent-owned Government op- 
eration, the only excuse for the existence of that line, the 
only possible reason for the Government engaging in the 
steamship business, is that that line of ships constitutes the 
absolute life line of the American control of the Panama 
Canal, so far as supplies of every kind and description are 
concerned. Nearly every article of clothing worn by Ameri- 
can residents of the Panama Canal Zone, civilian, military, 
and naval, and nearly every article of food consumed by 
them, including vegetables, are conveyed to the Panama 
Canal Zone by a highly organized service through these ships. 

It is true, as the Senator from California has stated, that 
the ships are not engaged exclusively in transporting Govern- 
ment supplies to the Panama Canal. They do carry non- 
Government passengers. They do accept shipments of non- 
Government freight. But the purpose of their operation, 
and the essential purpose to be served by them, is the trans- 
portation of Government personnel and Government supplies 
between the United States and the Panama Canal. 

Mr. President, it is a fact known to all men who are at all 
familiar with the situation that the conditions caused by the 
tropical climate of the Panama Canal Zone make it absolutely 
necessary for American residents in that region to return to 
the more temperate climate of the United States for a cer- 
tain number of months in every period, which period, I think, 
is fixed by law or regulation at 2 years. One of the chief 
purposes of the line of ships concerned here is for the trans- 
portation on the ships of employees of the Government on the 
Panama Canal, their wives, and their children, the personnel 
of the Army to a certain extent and the personnel of the 
Navy to a certain extent, between the Panama Canal Zone 
and the United States. The schedule on which those things 
are attended to, both the shipment of supplies and the pas- 
senger service, is a highly organized and highly technical 
matter. It has been extremenly successful. 

Moreover, Mr. President, Congress last year by law set up a 
system by which it was proposed that the tolls through the 
Panama Canal, the charges on our steamships, and all other 
elements of revenue and expense entering into the operation 
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of the Panama Canal, should be based upon a definite valua- 
tion, with the idea of bringing the Government out even on 
the cost of the construction and the upkeep of the Canal. 

It is now proposed by this amendment to upset that whole 
arrangement for the benefit of two ports, not all the ports 
on the Pacific coast, but for two ports in the State 
represented by my distinguished friend the Senator from 
California. 

The construction of these new ships, for the purposes for 
which the line is operated, has been long overdue. Those 
ships originally came into operation by our Government 
for the purpose of transporting supplies for the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal itself. The old Ancon, still in 
operation, was used to transport steam engines and every 
other species of construction machinery between the United 
States and the Panama Canal for the purpose of making 
possible the completion of that great work. The Ancon was 
itself the very first vessel to pass through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. President, those early vessels were excellent ships. 
They have done excellent service. But the Ancon, for in- 
stance, was almost obsolete before it was ever put into the 
Panama Canal trade. It had plied the Pacific for nearly a 
hundred voyages before it was put into that trade. The 
ships had become so obsolete that for years authority had 
been sought, as a necessary requirement for the operation 
of this line, to construct these new ships. These ships are 
now nearing completion, having been constructed out of the 
earnings of the Panama Railway. 

It may be said, incidentally, that the commercial features 
of the Panama Canal Line, in operation between New York 
and the Panama Canal, have returned a very substantial 
profit to the Government. It is now proposed, by the 
amendment of the Senator from California, to completely 
defeat the purposes for which these ships have been con- 
structed, to divert them from the trade for which they were 
intended to an entirely different trade, to send them out to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, where they may be loaded 
up with citrus fruits for transportation to New York, en- 
tirely disregarding the requirements of the Panama Canal 
and the service for which they were intended. 2 

Mr. President, I submit that the amendment should be 
voted down. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
in answer to the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

I will take up, first, the point that these ships are a life 
line between Ancon and New York. They are not a life line 
between Ancon and New York, but if they were, this amend- 
ment would not interfere with the continuation of the life 
line. On the contrary, when these ships are put into service, 
they will be a greater life line than the obsolete ships we now 
have, even though they are operated temporarily through 
the Canal to California. 

Mr. President, these ships are not operated merely for 
the employees of the Government, as the Government em- 
ployees in the Canal Zone and other American residents in 
the zone are not dependent wholly upon these ships at all, 
although they use them from time to time. The fact that 
the operation of these ships by the Panama Railroad Co. 
has always been a profitable enterprise shows that the ships 
have been used chiefiy in carrying commerce between the 
Canal Zone and the east coast of the United States. 

It is not proposed to interfere with that service. The new 
ships have a much greater capacity than the old ships. 
In order to make them profitable to the Panama Railroad Co. 
they have been provided with larger cargo space than the 
old ships, and larger passenger accommodations. Naturally 
the operators want to sell that space to the public. 

The temporary diversion of these ships—and by that I 
mean giving a 2 weeks’ service to Panama instead of a weekly 
service—is not going to affect the people in Panama at all 
seriously, because everyone in the steamship business knows 
that the Panama Canal, on the east side, has a great surplus 
of transportation, far in excess of any demand, and that if we 
could send a part of that surplus transportation to the 
Pacific coast it would probably be very profitable. 
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No harm can conceivably result to the interests of the 
people of the United States by the temporary use of these 
ships in the Pacific coast service. 

I may say that I do not think the Panama Railroad Co. 
will suffer any loss due to operating the ships in the Pacific 
coast service. We have had six fast ships operating there 
heretofore but we have none now. In any event, we will only 
have three, with quite a limited service, if the amendment is 
agreed to. I think these Panama Railroad ships will make a 
profit on the Pacific run. I have not found any steamship 
man who has told me otherwise, and I have talked to several 
of them about this identical service. 

So, Mr. President, I earnestly hope that the amendment 
may be agreed to. I regret to see that there are so few Sena- 
tors on the floor. I do not know whether or not I should ask 
for a quorum. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator should ask for a 
quorum, I would have to make a speech on this subject, so I 
suggest that he not ask for a quorum. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, the Senator tempts me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, because I am always glad 
to hear the Senator’s speeches. I ask the chairman of the 
committee if he will not accept my amendment. 

Mr. McADOO subsequently said: Mr. President, I am sorry 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is not in the Cham- 
ber at present, because I desire to correct a statement made 
in the course of a colloquy I had with him about the pay- 
ment of tolls by Panama Railroad ships operating through 
the Canal. 

I stated in the debate that the Panama Railroad ships, if 
operated through the Canal, would have to pay the tolls pro- 
vided for merchant vessels. I have confirmed that statement 
since by inquiry of the War Department, where I have been 
told that my position about the matter is correct. 

So far as our war vessels are concerned, I have been in- 
formed by officials of the War Department that they keep 
an account of all our war vessels passing through the Canal, 
and a statement of what the tolls would be if tolls were ex- 
acted. Naturally, our war vessels are not required to pay the 
tolls, because if they did pay them, it would merely be a 
matter of charging on one side of the ledger and crediting 
on the other. An account of such tolls is kept so that to 
that extent there is a compliance with the Panama Canal 
Act, as passed, in view of the construction placed upon the 
international treaty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words about the amendment. I have the deepest sympathy 
with what the Senator from California has in mind. The 
Pacific coast has been put in a very serious situation by the 
withdrawal from service of the intercoastal vessels of digni- 
fied size. It had those fine ships, the California, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Virginia. They were taken off the service. 
The Grace Line has abandoned the service because of its 
cost. The ships which are being built by the Panama Rail- 
road Co. are magnificent ships. They have a passenger 
capacity of about 200, and, as I recall, refrigeration space of 
about 100,000 feet. Is that correct? 

Mr. McADOO. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are ideally constructed for the 
needs of California. 

Mr. President, as a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations dealing with the Army appro- 
priation bill, and having been for a long time its chairman, 
I have not been very well satisfied with the idea that the 
Army was engaged in the operation of steamships. There 
has been a profit in the combined steamship and railroad 
operations of the Panama Railroad Co., and these ships are 
being built out of the revenues of the railroad, out of the 
profits of the system. They have not been a burden in the 
ordinary sense upon the Treasury. Three ships are under 
construction. The first of these will be finished in January, 
as I understand. 

Mr, CLARK. In December, 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, of course, there are the present 
three ships. 
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I heard the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] speak 
about the thinness of the service. If the old ships and the 
new ones were continued in operation I can see that there 
would be very complete service between New York and the 
Panama Canal and the Pacific coast. 

Of course, there enters the question of competition. I 
suppose that these ships, being Government-owned in the 
true sense and Government-operated, would not be subject 
to the Canal tolls, would they, may I ask the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. McADOO. Oh, yes; they would be subject to the 
Canal tolls just the same. Canal tolls are now being lost 
because of the withdrawal of the other ships of the service. 
If these ships were put into the service, a large part of the 
revenue which otherwise is lost would be restored. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from California surely does not 
contend that the ships of the Panama Railroad Co. would 
pay tolls for going through the Canal? 

Mr. McADOO. Certainly they would pay tolls. All ships 
going through the Canal pay tolls. 

Mr. CLARK. Do Government ships pay tolls? 

Mr. McADOO. Yes; they do. All ships do. 

Mr. CLARK. I beg pardon of the Senator from Califor- 
nia, but he is entirely mistaken. The Panama Railroad Co. 
owns the ships. The Senator from California is entirely 
mistaken on that point. 

Mr. McADOO. The Panama Railroad does not own the 
Panama Canal. The ships of the Panama Railroad are 
under a separate corporation. If they go through the Canal, 
under the terms of the Canal Tolls Act, they pay tolls. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
is entirely mistaken about that. The ships owned by the 
Panama Railroad Co. go through the Panama Canal with- 
out payment of tolls. 

Mr. McADOO. They may go through for servicing, or 
something like that, but if they operate in the passenger 
and commercial service, they certainly must pay tolls under 
the Panama Canal Tolls Act. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. McADOO. All our vessels, naval and otherwise, going 
through the Panama Canal pay tolls. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me for one statement? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. = 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from California’s recollection 
is certainly very short, because in the hearings held before 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals in January of this 
year the fact that naval vessels were permitted to go through 
the Canal and that other Government vessels were permit- 
ted to go through the Panama Canal free of tolls was pre- 
cisely one of the points urged by the Senator from Califor- 
nia to show that the United States had a right to permit 
all vessels of American registry to go through free of tolls 
if it wanted to. That argument was based on the statements 
of the representatives of the War Department, the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department and other Government 
representatives. 

Mr. McADOO. I first had the impression that the vessels 
of the United States went through the Canal without paying 
tolls, I was subsequently informed by an official of the War 
Department that that was incorrect. I do not recall what 
was shown by the hearings, but I am told that all vessels— 
our vessels as well as other vessels—going through the Pan- 
ama Canal pay Canal tolls. The British made the protest 
that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty applied, and that all ves- 
sels, theirs as well as ours, should go through the Canal on 
exact equality. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am glad to yield to my 
colleague, because this is the first argument which has oc- 
curred in the Senate for some time in which I have not been 
engaged. It is rather a relief to me. 

However, if the tolls were not paid by the ships under con- 
sideration, the question would arise at once whether that 
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would be fair to the other ships using the Canal. About 160 
ships use the Canal. If three ships escape the penalty of 
paying tolls, the other ships will naturally consider that to be 
unfair, 

My judgment is that the only ships passing through the 
Canal that are free from tolls are warships, naval ships: 
But anyway, Mr. President, because of my interest in Cali- 
fornia, I am going to vote with the Senator from that 
State, no matter what the fate of his amendment may be. 
I do not feel free to speak for the committee in the matter. 
If the amendment should be passed upon favorably by the 
Senate, of course, it would be taken to conference and dealt 
with on its merits. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am frankly amazed 
to hear the statement made by the Senator from New York 
that he would accept the amendment, in view of the fact 
that he has joined with the others of us in asserting that we 
dare not set the precedent of granting operating subsidies for 
intercoastal ships, which is precisely what this amendment 
does, unless there is a proviso against operating loss. 

Mr. President, the reason ships are not operating on this 
route is that three of them lost $1,000,000 a year. If they 
lose a million dollars a year again under some other man- 
agement—and I very much doubt whether the previous man- 
agement could be improved—then they will receive an op- 
erating subsidy of $1,000,000. That operating subsidy will go 
to an intercoastal operation; and if it goes to one inter- 
coastal operation, it should go to all 200 other intercoastal 
operations, and there is no possible defense when the re- 
mainder of these operators ask for equivalent treatment. 

Mr. President, if in the development of new merchant- 
marine legislation we are suddenly and at the last moment to 
interject into it the principle of intercoastal operating sub- 
sidies, we shall have a novelty. I sympathize with the able 
Senator from California in the difficult situation which he 
is confronting. I congratulate him upon the pertinacity 
with which he has sought to find some back door or side 
door or second-story window through which he could climb 
into the legislative structure with some sort of means to put 
these ships back on the Pacific Ocean. I concede that he 
has now discovered what is a rather painless camouflage for 
an intercoastal operating subsidy. The fact remains that the 
proposal is a subsidy for intercoastal shipping, and if these 
three ships are entitled to a subsidy, every other ship in the 
intercoastal trade of the United States is entitled to it. I 
do not believe the Senate is prepared to set such a precedent 
this afternoon. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, notwithstanding the elo- 
quence of the Senator from Michigan, the proposal before 
us is not a subsidy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for just a moment? 

Mr. McADOO. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It would not be a subsidy if the Sen- 
ator would accept the amendment which I proposed to him, 
but which he rejected. 

Mr. McADOO. I wish to explain why it is not a subsidy. 

The Panama Railroad will operate these ships. Of course, 
if a loss is incurred, the loss can be paid out of the treasury 
of the Panama Railroad. Like any other ships, these ships 
will have to pay the tolls for passage through the Panama 
Canal. I do not think the ships will run at a loss. I think 
the ships, with their larger available refrigerating space, a 
sufficiency of which we have never had in any ships that have 
been operated on the coast, will produce a profit on their 
operation. If they produce a profit, I ask the Senator from 
Michigan if that is a subsidy. He says it is a subsidy be- 
cause he assumes there will necessarily be a loss in the oper- 
ation of the ships for 1 year. 

Let me say to my distinguished friend from Michigan that 
the circumstances under which previous losses have been 
incurred are entirely altered for the next year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has asked a question, 
May I be permitted to answer it? 

Mr. McADOO. I will yield for a question. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I want to answer the question 
which the Senator asked me. 

The Senator asked me whether I think his proposal is a 
subsidy. The answer is yes“; I think it is a subsidy. I think 
there will be a loss, for two reasons: The first reason is that 
invariably there has been a loss in recent years. The second 
reason, and the most persuasive, is that the Senator is un- 
willing to accept an amendment which guarantees against 
a loss. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I shall first answer the 
statement with reference to subsidy. 

For many years we have tried to obtain vessels with a 
type of refrigeration which would permit the shipment by 
water of citrus fruits. Such fruits. must have specific 
refrigeration in order that they may be transported for such 
a great distance as the 3,000 miles which intervene between 
the west coast and the east coast. Static refrigeration will 
not accomplish that end. It is necessary to have what is 
now called circulatory refrigeration, as I remember the 
technical term. The ships which have been operating in 
the service were not originally built to carry citrus fruits 
and other perishable commodities, and therefore they were 
not equipped with the necessary refrigeration. The proper 
type of refrigeration was subsequently installed experimen- 
tally, but the space devoted to that purpose proved to be 
wholly inadequate. The result was that such ships could 
transport only a relatively small percentage of the citrus- 
fruit crop of the State of California. The imperative cry 
has gone up each year for more ships with adequate refrig- 
eration facilities to handle the immense crop that we have 
to sell in the eastern markets, 

I am informed that the new ships will have increased 
facilities, and that the space which will be used for the 
purpose of carrying citrus fruits will be profitably used for 
that purpose, because shippers pay a very large price to 
transport citrus fruits from the west coast to the east coast. 

So far as losses are concerned, let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan that he assumes that 
because ships which have not provided the necessary facili- 
ties have run at a loss, therefore a precedent is established 
from which no other ships, however well constructed, may 
be expected to depart. 

So far as the passenger traffic is concerned, the ships 
heretofore have had a seasonal passenger traffic. I am in- 
formed that very little traffic has existed between the east 
and west coasts by water during the summer season. The 
new ships will be operating during a year when the amount 
of traffic will be enormously increased by the great exposi- 
tions on both coasts. 

Of course, one can only make an estimate. I can only 
conjecture as to what the business of the company will be 
for the following year. I think perhaps I am a little more 
familiar with the problem than is the Senator from Michi- 
gan, because I live in California. I think perhaps my opin- 
ion is as good as the opinion of anyone else as to what the 
loss, if any, will be. However, suppose there should be a 
small loss in the operation of the ships. The company is 
making money, and it can absorb the loss for one year 
without any demand whatever upon the Treasury of the 
United States. In addition, if the ships should not run to 
the west coast the Panama Canal administration would 
not receive the tolls or the revenue which otherwise it would 
receive from the operation of the ships. The operation of 
the ships would make a distinct contribution to the Canal 
revenues, which, of course, go into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I think the hoary subsidy bogy has been 
shaken before the eyes of the Senate so much that many 
persons have become unduly alarmed about it. No subsidy 
is involved that need worry anybody. In any event, no sub- 
sidy will come out of the Treasury of the United States, be- 
cause, as I said before, if the Panama Railroad, which is a 
separate corporation, operates the ships and incurs a slight 
loss the loss will not come out of the Treasury of the United 
States. As I understand, the profits of the company have 
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always gone to surplus funds. Suppose it should cost two or 
three hundred thousand dollars for 1 year; I believe—and I 
hope I am justified in the belief—that the Senate of the 
United States would be willing to contribute that pitiful sum 
to give my State a fair and square deal in a matter of such 
importance, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
[Mr. McApoo],. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overton in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to 
withdraw my suggestion of the absence of a quorum, and ask 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. McADOO. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Copeland Johnson,Colo. Overton 
Andrews Davis King Pittman 
Ashurst Dieterich La Follette Pope 

Austin Donahey Lee Radcliffe 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Reynolds 
Bankhead Ellender Russell 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan 

Berry George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H. G: McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Guffey McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hale Malo: Townsend 
Burke Harrison Miller Truman 

Byrd Hatch Milton Tydings 
Byrnes Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hill Neely Walsh 

Chavez Hitchcock Norris White 

Clark Holt Nye 

Connally Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


TAX REVISION—-CORRECTION OF ENROLLMENT 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, at the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, I report favorably from that 
committee, Senate Concurrent Resolution 32, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the con- 
current resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 32), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes, the Clerk of the House is 
authorized and directed, in subparagraph (2) of section 22 (d) 
relating to inventories in certain industries, to insert after the 
phrase “after December 31, 1938, of raw materials” the following 
parenthetical expression: (including those included in goods in 
process and in finished ) to strike out the following: (B) 


not yet included in goods in process or finished goods; and”, and 
to strike out “(C)” and insert “(B)”. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not know that I quite 
understand the purpose of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this concurrent resolution re- 
lates to Senate amendment No. 10 as adopted in conference. 
The amendment was intended to permit the use of the so- 
called last-in first-out method of costing sales by the smelt- 
ing and refining, copper- and brass-mill products, and tan- 
ning industries. 

The language used in the amendment as adopted in con- 
ference might be construed as making this method available 
only to the tanners, excluding the two metal industries. The 
concurrent resolution seeks to correct this situation by in- 
serting the same language with respect to the two metal in- 
dustries as is used in respect of the tanners. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, is not this a concurrent reso- 
lution to correct an amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan] which the committee unani- 
mously agreed should be corrected? 

Mr. KING. The Senator’s statement is accurate; that is, 
an amendment was agreed to by the committee that related 
to leather, brass products, and nonferrous metals, but the 
conference report, it is claimed, fails to correctly state the 
amendment, and the resolution is to present the true situa- 
tion. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3078) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. 
McApoo). 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, in reference to the dispute 
as to whether vessels operated by the Panama Railroad 
would pay toll, let me say that I was present at the hearing 
which the Senator from Missouri mentioned. I think he is 
mistaken. I believe, while vessels of the United States Navy 
are not required to pay tolls, as the Panama Railroad Co. is 
a separate corporation, that it would have to pay tolls for 
its vessels which transited the Canal. Very seldom do they 
transit the Canal, but I am informed that at such times as 
they have done so they have been required to pay tolls. 

I merely make the statement so that there may be no 
confusion as to the facts. I do not think it makes any 
material difference. Personally, I am opposed to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
(Mr. McApoo]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert, on page 55, 
after line 6, the following: 

Sec, 47, The construction, alteration, furnishing, or equipping 
of any merchant vessel authorized by this act, or the construction, 
alteration, furnishing, or equipping of any merchant vessels with 
funds from any appropriation available for such purposes, con- 
tracts for which are made after June 30, 1938, shall be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Public Law 846, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved June 30, 1936, unless such course, in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United States, should not be in the 
interest of national defense. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation 
of the amendment; and I inquire what business has it in 
this measure? 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, under the so-called public 
contract law every contract entered into by the Government 
for the purchase of supplies and materials is subjected to the 
provisions of that law which has to do with hours of employ- 
ment and specifies the 40-hour week and minimum wages. 
By ruling of the Attorney General, the construction of naval 
and merchant ships was held not to be included within the 
terms of the law. The result is that the law applies to all 
contracts for materials and supplies, but not the construction 
of naval and merchant ships. The amendment I have offered 
makes the law applicable to the building of merchant ships. 

In the naval-authorization bill recently passed this exact 
language was embodied, so that when contracts are asked for 
the building of naval vessels they are subjected to this law. 
The only activity of the Government which is not now sub- 
jected to it is the building of merchant ships. Navy yards 
are subjected to it in the building of naval vessels, and even 
private yards are subjected to it in the procurement of sup- 


plies and materials, but contracts for the construction of 
ships are not subjected to this 40-hour provision. 

Whether the law is good or bad, it ought to have uniform 
application; it should apply to all contractual activities of 
the Government, and there should not be any exception in 
the case of merchant vessels, especially when we have made 
the law applicable to the construction of naval vessels. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. What effect would it have upon the cost of 
vessels? 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that if we should ask the Maritime 
Commission that question they would say the adoption of the 
amendment would increase the cost. I must assume they 
would say that, and I think that is true in respect to the build- 
ing of naval vessels, but the fact is that practically all the 
shipbuilding concerns in the country are on a 40-hour-week 
basis already. So this amendment, if adopted, would not 
materially affect them. The intent of the public contract 
law was to make the 40-hour limitation of a workweek apply 
to construction as well as the procurement of materials that 
go into the construction. I must frankly say to the Senator 
that I think any expert of the Government would say that 
the adoption of the amendment would probably result in some 
increase in cost. I cannot say anything to the contrary. 

Mr.COPELAND. Mr. President, this matter was presented 
to the committee by the American Federation of Labor, and, 
in turn, we sent it to the Maritime Commission. That Com- 
mission in a letter say: 

The Commission is of the opinion that the objectives of the 
act have little relation to shipbuilding. They appear to have 
— intended for factory conditions rather than construction 
work. 

The Commission oppose the proposal. 

I have also a letter which was written to the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Tuomas] by the Maritime Commission 
taking the same position. 

There is a saving clause, however, in the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, being the last provision of 
the amendment giving the President of the United States 
some discretion. 

Mr. WALSH. If the President should think that the ap- 
plication of the public contract law would not be in the 
interest of national defense, he could suspend it. All the 
amendment does is to make the present law applicable to 
the building of merchant ships as it is now applicable to the 
building of naval vessels. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the letters to which I have 
referred be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 22, 1938. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 

MY DEAR SENATOR: This letter is in response to your letter of 
March 16, 1938, enclosing a copy of a letter addressed to you on 
March 10, 1938, by William C. Hushing, national legislative rep- 
resentative, American Federation of Labor, wherein Mr. H 
suggests an amendment to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, provid- 
ing that the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act be observed in the 
construction of ships. 

The Walsh-Healey Act (U. S. C., title 41, secs, 35 to 45, inclusive) 
provides for the observance of certain labor standards in 
to minimum wages and maximum hours, health and safety fea- 
tures of working conditions, and the use of child labor and convict 
labor. It applies to contracts to which the United States is a 
party for the fabrication of materials and supplies. 

The Commission is of the opinion that the objectives of the act 
have little relation to shipbuilding. They appear to have been 
intended for factory conditions rather than construction work. No 
reason appears for requiring a shipyard to keep detailed employ- 
ment records for the regulation of conditions which do not apply 
to it. Other labor standards, such as hours and wages, will, the 
Commission believes, be adequately and more satisfactorily regu- 
lated in shipyards through the normal course of collective 
bargaming. 

The present high cost of shipbuilding is a matter of concern 
to the Commission. In the interest of the merchant-marine pro- 
gram, it is of first importance that nothing shall be done that will 
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have a tendency, as this proposal would have, to inject elements 
of uncertainty into or increase the cost of shipbuilding. 

For these reasons the Commission does not favor the proposed 
amendment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. S. LAND, Chairman. 
Hon. ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: Under date of February 24, 1938, you requested 
the views and recommendations of the Commission with respect to 
S. 3390, “A bill to provide for guaranties of collective bargaining in 
contracts entered into, and in the grant or loan of funds by, the 
United States, or any agency thereof, and for other purposes.” 

The bill bears a close resemblance to the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act (U. S. C., title 41, secs. 35 to 45, inclusive). The 
Walsh-Healey Act was designed to extend the basic labor standards 
of the N. R. A. with respect to hours and wages to contracts to 
which the United States is a party. The bill under consideration 
has followed the same method in extending the guaranties of 
collective bargaining. It provides, in substance, that— 

(a) In every contract to which the United States is a party for 
the fabrication or furnishing of materials, the contractor shall 
covenant, on behalf of himself, his subcontractors, and any other 

n having a part in the fabrication or furnishing in such mate- 
rials, that (1) they will comply with all orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board; (2) they will not engage in any unfair 
labor practices; and (3) they will comply with any certification of 
employee representation, regardless of whether they are otherwise 
subject to the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. 

(b) In every grant or loan of funds by the United States, the 

m receiving such grant or loan shall covenant, on behalf of 

lf, his subsidiaries, and other persons participating in the 
benefits of such loan or grant, that (1) they will comply with all 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board, including certifica- 
tions of employee representation; (2) they will not engage in any 
unfair labor practices; and (3) they will submit any question con- 
cerning employee representation to the Board, regardless of whether 
they are otherwise subject to the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

(c) Upon breach of any such covenant the agency of the United 
States which entered into the contract or made the grant or loan 
May cancel the contract, grant, or loan, without prejudice, and 
proceed otherwise for its own protection. 

(d) The National Labor Relations Board may investigate the 
performance of all such covenants for suspected breaches thereof, 
and any finding of a breach by the Board shall be conclusive. 

(e) No person found by the Board to have breached any such 
covenant may thereafter bid on any contract or apply for any 
loan or grant as long as such finding is outstanding. 

125 Purchases customarily made in the open market, farm prod- 
ucts processed by the original producer, and the railroad industry 
are exempted from the provisions of the act. 

There can be no objection, of course, to the broad purpose of 
extending to employers and employees engaged in the performance 
of public contracts the fixed policies of the Government with 
respect to collective bargaining. From the standpoint of the prac- 
tical operation of this bill, however, the Commission believes that 
its application to the building and operation of ships would create 
such difficulties and uncertainties as to seriously hamper the 
administration and progress of the merchant-marine program for 
the following reasons: 

1. The covenants required of the contractor include persons over 
whom he has no control. 

In one instance the contractor is required to covenant in behalf 
of himself, his subcontractors, and any other person who furnishes 
or fabricates any of the material under the contract. As applied 
to shipbuilding, it would be difficult for a contractor even to iden- 
tify all of the persons concerned in the chain of furnishing and 
fabricating such materials. The difficulty, not to say impossibility, 
o . his obligation with respect to their labor relations is 
obvious. 

In another instance the person who receives any grant or loan 
is required to covenant in behalf of himself, his subsidiaries, and 
any other person participating or sharing directly or indirectly in 
such loan or grant.” The difficulty of identifying the persons in- 
cluded in the scope of the covenant is inherent, in this instance, in 
the meaning of “direct or indirect” participation. After such per- 
sons are known, the covenantor would have no sufficient control 
over them to enable him to discharge his obligation to the Govern- 
ment with respect to them. If this provision were made applicable 
to the Commission’s operating-differential subsidy contracts, as it 
appears that it would be if enacted, it would introduce a serious 
element of uncertainty into that program. 

2. The required covenants are uncertain in themselves as re- 
gards their performance. 

It would, no doubt, be possible for the contractor, or any other 
person included in the terms of the covenant, to comply with the 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board, including any certifi- 
cation by the Board with respect to the representation of employees, 
The order or certificate would be definite in form and clear in its 
implications. 

It would not be possible, however, for the covenantor, or ether 
person included in the covenant, to know definitely that he had 
or had not engaged in an unfair labor practice until the decision 
of the Board had been rendered. The decision of the Board, finding 
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an employer covered by the covenant guilty of an unfair labor 
practice, would, under the terms of the bill, be tantamount to a 
finding of a breach of covenant. This fact imposes a restraint 
upon the exercise of the right of an employer to resist a charge 
of unfair labor practices, by reason of the additional penalty which 
might be incurred if the decision of the Board should go against 
him, and thereby injects further uncertainty into any situation to 
which the law may be applicable. 

3. The bill is uncertain regarding the effect of a finding of 
breach of covenant by the National Labor Relations Board. The 
bill provides, unequivocally, that such a finding by the Board shall 
be final and conclusive for the purposes of the act, and that no 
person found by the Board to have breached any such covenant 
shall thereafter be entitled to bid on any contract, or apply for 
any loan or grant. The effect of such a finding in impelling the 
contracting agency of the United States to cancel the contract, 
grant, or loan because of such breach, is left to implication. The 
mere existence of such a finding, however, with respect to any per- 
son with whom the Commission might have a contract for shi 
construction, construction-differential subsidy, or — 
ferential subsidy, would raise a question of propriety dispropor- 
tionate to the Commission’s larger responsibility in regard to such 
contracts. 

For these reasons the Commission believes that the practical 
implications of the bill are inimical to the administration of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. If enacted, it would tend to 
delay and impede the development of the merchant-marine pro- 
gram. Constractors would inevitably experience delay in their 
dealings with subcontractors and materialmen through the caution 
of the contractor in seeking safety in his commitments and the 
reluctance of subcontractors and materialmen to enter into con- 
tracts which enlarge their obligations. Moreover, the application 
of the statute would tend to increase bids because of the efforts 
of bidders to protect themselves against unforeseen contingencies 
beyond their control. Such results would delay the progress and 
increase the cost of the merchant-marine pr a 

The Commission is opposed, in principle, to the imposition 
upon contractors of responsibility for the broad labor policies of 
subcontractors and materialmen, and believes, for this reason, 
that the bill should not be approved. In any event the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the bill, if enacted, would so unduly 
hamper the Commission’s program under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 that, in the public interest, the building and opera- 
tion of ships should be exempted from the provisions of the bill. 


Very sincerely yours, 
E. S. Land, Chairman. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I have no objection to the amendment going to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
on the desk which I ask to have read and considered at this 
time. y 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, line 19, after the word 
“practice”, it is proposed to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That the minimum-rate provision of this section shall 
not apply to common carriers on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is justification for 
this proposal because 95 percent of the ships on the Great 
Lakes are contract carriers, and they are not affected in any 
way. Only 5 percent of the ships are common carriers, and 
those ships are in competition with Canadian ships. It is 
an entirely different matter than that of seeking to deal with 
our own shipping and to keep it on the same plane of parity. 
Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I have no objection to 
taking the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota to 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, line 8, after the word 
“commerce”, it is proposed to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, however, That any owner or operator of a wharf or pier 
or dock equipped with mechanical facilities for loading, unloading, 
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storing, processing and used exclusiv for such purpose 
or l shall . a simi employer for the 
purpose of this act. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, all I ask is that the amend- 
ment be considered by the Senate, and, if possible, be sent to 
conference and be there considered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the amendment going to conference. We gave the matter 
study in both committees—the Committee on Education and 
Labor and the Committee on Commerce—and we felt that 
there was much of merit in the proposal. In the confusion 
of things, however, we took no positive action on it. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLT. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hor I. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, all day yesterday the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] sat here hoping to 
have an opportunity to offer an amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE entered the Chamber, 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Maryland is now 
present. 

I was about to say that Senate bill 2900 passed the Senate 
unanimously on January 5. While the language of that bill 
differs from the language of the House bill on the same sub- 
ject, it would seem to me a good plan to adopt as an amend- 
ment the bill which the Senate has already considered and 
on that account is familiar with, and then the differences 
between the two Houses may be worked out in conference, 

The bill which the Senator from Maryland had presented 
was identical with the House bill. There are some features 
of the Senate bill which, in my opinion, are superior to the 
language of the House bill; but if the Senate language were 
used, as passed here, the whole matter would be in confer- 
ence, and if there should be any differences they could be 
ironed out, or any necessary adjustments made. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, unfortunately I did not 
hear all that was said by the Senator from New York in 
regard to this matter. Even at the risk of repetition, I desire 
to say that the amendment I have offered corresponds exactly 
in wording to the amendment which was incorporated in 
House bill 10315, which is now before the Senate committee. 
It also corresponds in substance to Senate bill 2900, which 
passed the Senate some time ago, and also to the companion 
bill of Senate bill 2900 which passed the House some months 
ago. 

The reason why the procedure regarding my amendment 
is followed out is because of the following facts: Upon fur- 
ther consideration of this subject, especially after the pas- 
sage of the Federal Housing bill, it was deemed wise to go 
over the matter very carefully again in close cooperation with 
the Maritime Commission and the Federal Housing Commis- 
sion. The changes which have been made as a result do not 
affect the substance of the bill but are merely as to certain 
procedure and methods of operation. They are quite in ac- 
cordance with the views which have been reached after con- 
sultation with the Maritime Commission and the Housing 
Commission. Such being the case, it would seem very much 
better that the amendment I offered should be agreed to, and 
that we should not utilize Senaté bill 2900. 

I therefore urge that the amendment which I have sent to 
the desk be accepted. If that is done, no action will be taken 
on Senate bill 2900, which will be allowed to lapse; and the 
companion House bill to Senate bill 2900 will also be allowed 
to lapse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maryland to the pending bill will be stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is a long amendment, 
and is essentially the same as Senate bill 2900, which has 
passed the Senate. I have no objection to the amendment, 
and I am sure the committee will not have any objection, 
because the committee has considered the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the Recor, and its reading will 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. Ravcuirre’s amendment proposes to insert at the end 
of the bill the following: 


Src. The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE —FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


“Sec. 1001. As used in this title— 

. “(a) The term means a preferred mortgage as defined 
in the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, as amended; 

“(b) The term ‘vessels’ includes all types of self-propelled pas- 
senger, cargo, and combination passenger-cargo carrying vessels 
documented under the laws of the United States, and fishing ves- 
sels owned by citizens of the United States, but ‘shall not include 
scows, dredges, lighters, tugs, towboats, showboats, barges, canal 
boats, car floats, and floating canneries or floating reduction plants: 
Provided, That any vessel which the Secretary of the Navy certifies 
to the Commission is capable of serving as a naval or military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emergency shall be included 
within the term ‘vessels’; 

“(c) The term ‘mortgagee’ includes the original lender under a 
mortgage and his successors and assigns approved by the Com- 
mission; 

“(d) The term ‘mortgagor’ includes the original borrower under 
a mortgage and his successors and assigns approved by the Com- 
mission; and 

“(e) The term ‘maturity date’ means the date on which the 
mortgage indebtedness would be extinguished if paid in accordance 
with periodic payments provided for in the mortgage. 

“Sec. 1002. There is by created a Federal ship mortgage 
insurance fund (hereinafter referred to as the ‘fund’) which shall 
be used by the Commission as a revolving fund for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this title, and there shall be allocated 
to such fund the sum of $1,000,000 out of funds made available to 
the Commission under the appropriation authorized by section 
1009. Moneys in the fund shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the fund or invested in bonds or 
other obligations of, or guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States. The Commission may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the purchase debentures issued under the 
provisions of section 1005. Such purchases shall be made at a 
price which, on a yield basis, would provide an investment yield 
of not less than the yield obtainable from other investments (hav- 
ing comparable maturity dates) authorized by this section. Deben- 
tures so purchased shall be canceled and not reissued. 

“Sec. 1003. The Commission is authorized, upon application by 
the mortgagee, to insure as hereinafter provided any mortgage 
offered to it which is eligible for insurance as hereinafter provided 
and, upon such terms as the Commission may prescribe, to make 
commitments for the insuring of any such mortgage prior to the 
date of execution or disbursement thereon. The aggregate amount 
of principal obligations of all mortgages insured under this title 
and outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 6200, 000,000. 

“Sec. 1004. (a) To be eligible for insurance under this title a 
mortgage shall, excepting as otherwise provided in section 1008: 

“(1) have a mortgagee approved by the Commission as respon- 
sible and able to service the mortgage properly; and a mortgagor 
approved by the Commission as possessing the ability, experience, 
financial resources, and other qualifications necessary to the ade- 
quate operation and maintenance of the mortgaged property; 

“(2) imyolve an obligation in a principal 8 which does 
not exceed 75 percent of the cost (as estimated by the Com- 
mission) of the construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning 
financed by the loan or advance, but in no event to exceed 75 per- 
cent of the amount which the Commission estimates will be the 
value of the property when the construction, reconstruction, or 
reconditioning is completed; 

“(3) secure an obligation having a maturity date satisfactory to 
the Commission but not to exceed 20 years from the date of its 
execution; 

“(4) contain amortization provisions satisfactory to the Com- 
mission requiring periodic payments by the mortgagor; 

“(5) secure an obligation bearing interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at a rate not to exceed 5 percent per annum 
on the amount of the principal obligation outstanding at any time 
or not exceed 6 percent per annum if the Commission finds that in 
certain areas or under special circumstances the mortgage market 
demands it; 

(6) provide, in a manner satisfactory to the Commission, for 
the application of the mortgagor's periodic payments to amortiza- 
tion of the principal of the mortgage, exclusive of the amount 
allocated to interest and to the premium charge which is required 
for mortgage insurance as hereinafter provided; 

“(7) contain such terms and provisions with respect to the con- 
struction, reconstruction, reconditioning, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of the property, repairs, alterations, payment of taxes, insur- 
ance, delinquency charges, revisions, foreclosure proceedings, an- 
ticipation of maturity, additional and secondary liens, and other 
matters pertinent to the security as the Commission may pre- 
scribe; and 

“(8) secure a new loan or advance made to aid in financing the 
construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning, subsequent to the 
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enactment of this title, of vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States which are designed principally for commercial use (a) in 
the coastwise or intercoastal trade; (b) on the Great Lakes, or on 
bays, sounds, rivers, harbors, or inland lakes of the United States; 
or (c) in foreign trade between the United States and foreign 
countries in continental North America, and between the United 
States and all islands lying between the continent of South Amer- 
ica and the United States in the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean 
Sea, or the Atlantic Ocean. 

“(b) No mortgage shall be accepted for insurance unless the 
Commission finds that the property or project with respect to 
which the mortgage is executed is economically sound. 

“(c) The Commission is authorized to fix a premium charge for 
the insurance of. mortgages under this title, but in the case of 
any mortgage such charge shall not be less than an amount equiva- 
lent to one-half of 1 percent per annum nor more than an amount 
equivalent to 1 percent per annum of the amount of the 
principal obligation of the mortgage outstanding at any time, 
without taking into account delinquent payments or prepayments. 
All such premium charges shall be payable by the mortgagee as 
prescribed by the Commission. In the event that the principal 
obligation of any mortgage accepted for insurance under this sec- 
tion is paid in full prior to the maturity date, the Commission is 
further authorized in its discretion to require the payment by the 
mortgagee of an adjusted premium charge in such amount as the 
Commission determines to be equitable, but not in excess of the 
aggregate amount of the premium charges that the mortgagee 
would otherwise have been required to pay if the mortgage had 
continued to be insured under this section until such maturity 
date 


“(d) The Commission is authorized to charge and collect such 
amounts as it may deem reasonable for the investigation of appli- 
cations for insurance, for the appraisal of properties offered for 
insurance, for the issuance of commitments, and for the inspec- 
tion of such properties during construction, reconstruction, or 
reconditioning: Provided, That such charges shall not aggregate 
more than one-half of 1 percent of the original principal amount 
of the mortgage to be insured. All moneys received under the 
provisions of this title shall be deposited in the fund. 

“Sec. 1005. (a) In any case in which the mortgagee under an 
insured mortgage shall have foreclosed and acquired title and 
possession of the mortgaged property in accordance with regula- 
tions of, and within a period to be determined by, the Commis- 
sion, or shall, with the consent of the Commission, have other- 
wise acquired such property from the mortgagor after default, 
the mortgagee shall be entitled to receive the benefits of the in- 
surance as hereinafter provided, upon (1) the prompt conveyance 
to the Commission of title to the property which meets the re- 
quirements of rules and regulations of the Commission in force 
at the time the mortgage was insured, and which is evidenced in 
the manner prescribed by such rules and regulations, and (2) the 
assignment to the Commission of all claims of the mortgagee 
against the mortgagor or others, arising out of the mortgage 
transaction or foreclosure proceedings, except such claims as may 
have been released with the consent of the Commission. Upon 
such conveyance and assignment the obligation of the mortgagee 
to pay the premium charges for insurance shall cease and the 
Commission shall, subject to the cash adjustment hereinafter 
provided, issue to the mortgagee debentures having a total face 
value equal to the balance of the principal obligation of the 
mortgage which was unpaid on the date of the institution of fore- 
closure proceedings, or on the date of the acquisition of the 
property after default other than by foreclosure, In the event that 
the mortgagee acquires the property other than by purchase at 
foreclosure sale after foreclosure proceedings have been instituted, 
debentures having a total face value equal to the balance of the 
principal obligation of the mortgage which was unpaid on the 
date of the institution of foreclosure proceedings shall be issued to 
the mortgagee. 

“(b) Debentures issued under this section shall be in such 
form and denominations in multiples of $50, shall be subject to 
such terms and conditions, and shall include such provisions for 
redemption, if any, as may be prescribed by the Commission with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and may be in 
coupon or registered form. Any difference between the value of 
the mortgage determined as herein provided and the aggregate 
face value of the debentures issued, not to exceed $50, shall be 
adjusted by the payment of cash by the Commission to the mort- 

ee from the fund. 

“(c) The debentures issued under this section shall be executed 
in the name of the fund as obligor, shall be signed by the chairman 
of the Commission by either his written or engraved signature, 
and shall be negotiable. All such debentures shall be dated as of 
the date foreclosure proceedings were instituted, or the property was 
otherwise acquired by the mortgagee after default, and shall bear 
interest from such date at a rate determined by the Commission, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at the time the 
mortgage was offered for insurance, but not to exceed 3 percent 
per annum, payable semiannually on the ist day of January and 
the Ist day of July of each year, and shall mature 3 years after 
the Ist day of July following the maturity date of the mortgage on 
the property in exchange for which the debentures were issued. 
They shall be exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all 
taxation (except surtaxes, estate, inheritance, and gift taxes) now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States, by any Territory, de- 
pendency, or possession thereof, or by any State, county, munici- 
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pality, or local taxing authority. They shall be paid out of the 
fund, which shall be primarily liable therefor, and they shall be 
fully and unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the United States, and such guaranty shall be expressed on the 
face of the debentures. In the event that the fund fails to pay 
upon demand, when due, the principal of, or interest on, any 
debentures so guaranteed, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to the holders the amount thereof, which is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and thereupon to the extent of the amount so paid 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to all the rights of the 
holders of such debentures. 

„d) Notwithstanding any other provision of law relating to the 
acquisition, handling, or disposal of property by the United States, 
the Commission shall have the right to complete, recondition, re- 
construct, renovate, repair, maintain, operate, or charter, or sell 
for cash or credit, in its discretion, any properties conveyed to it 
in exchange for debentures as provided in this section; and not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the Commission shall also 
have power to pareve to final collection, by way of compromise or 
otherwise, all claims against mortgagors assigned by mortgagees to 
the Commission as provided in this section. 

“Src. 1006. No provision of this title shall be construed to au- 
thorize the Commission to insure a mortgage securing any loan 
or advance made prior to the enactment of this title and no mort- 
gage shall be insured for refinancing in whole or in part any. 
existing mortgage indebtedness except— 

“(1) where a substantial portion of the total amount to be 
secured by the new mortgage shall be applied to new construc- 
tion, reconditioning, or reconstruction of one or more of the 
mortgaged vessels: Provided, however, That the aggregate amount 
of all mortgages insured under this paragraph and outstanding 
at any one time shall not exceed $20,000,000, and provided that 
all of the eligibility requirements of section 1004 not inconsistent 
with this paragraph are complied with; 

2) where the Commission has insured a mortgage under the 
provisions of this title, and the mortgagor thereafter makes appli- 
cation to the mortgagee or another lender for an additional loan 
or advance for reconditioning or reconstructing the mortgaged 
property, the Commission may insure a new mortgage in the 
amount of the principal outstanding balance of the original mort- 
gage plus the amount of the new loan, provided the total amount 
is within the limits of section 1004 and the new mortgage con- 
forms to all other eligibility requirements thereof; and 

“(3) the Commission may insure mortgages given to finance 
the purchase of vessels theretofore acquired by the fund under 
the provisions of section 1005 and to secure loans or advances 
made for reconditioning and reconstruction of such vessels, 

“Sec, 1007. Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining any loan or 
advance of credit from any person, partnership, association, or 
corporation with the intent that such loan or advance of credit 
shall be offered to or accepted by the Commission for insurance, 
or for the purpose of obtaining any extension or renewal of any 
loan, advance of credit, or mortgage insured by the said Commis- 
sion, or the acceptance, release, or substitution of any security 
on such a loan, advance of credit, or for the purpose of influenc 
in any way the action of the said Commission under this title, 
makes, passes, utters, or publishes, or causes to be made, passed, 
uttered, or published any statement, knowing the same to be 
false, or alters, forges, or counterfeits, or causes or procures to 
be altered, forged, or counterfeited, any instrument, paper, or 
document, or utters, publishes, or passes as true, or causes to be 
uttered, published, or passed as true, any instrument, paper, or 
document, knowing it to have been altered, forged, or counter- 
feited, or willfully overvalues any security, asset, or income, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and punished as provided under 
section 806 (b) of this act. i 

“Sec. 1008. The Commission is authorized and directed to make 
such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes and provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 1009. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $1,000,000 and such further sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, RADCIFFE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Commerce be discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill 10315, which is the 
companion bill of the House, and that it be placed on the 
Senate Calendar in order that I may move that the text 
of the bill we have just acted upon may be substituted for 
all the language after the enacting clause of the House bill. 
That will take the matter into conference, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the request of the Senator from New York; but in the 
event that we do not have a yea-and-nay vote on the 
passage of the bill I desire to state that I am opposed to 
the bill, and if there were a yea-and-nay vote I certainly 
should vote against it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10315. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10315) to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the merchant marine 
policy therein declared, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I share the views just ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Tenessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 
I am opposed to this bill for many reasons. I think it rests 
upon an improper and an unsound base. I think we are not 
justified in embarking on a measure of this character, 
carrying subsidies of an unlimited amount for the opera- 
tion of merchant ships. 

In view of our labor and economic and industrial policies, 
I do not know whether or not we shall ever have an ade- 
quate and suitable merchant marine. Prior to the Civil 
War, 87 percent of all of our foreign trade and commerce, 
exports, and imports, was carried in American bottoms. 

After that period a tariff system in the interest of cer- 
tain manufacturers, particularly those engaged in the iron 
and steel industry, was imposed upon the country, as a 
result of which our ships were driven from the seas. Great 
Britain and other maritime nations took possession of the 
sea, and American bottoms carried but about 10 or 15 per- 
cent of American foreign commerce. 

In this bill and in other measures we are establishing 
policies which make it impossible for us to compete with 
other nations in ship construction and ship operation. We 
are driving Americans from the sea as seamen, and too often 
are manning the few ships we have with aliens and with 
persons who are not in sympathy with our form of govern- 
ment or with our institutions. It is now insisted that we 
shall grant large subsidies in order to build up a merchant 
fleet. 

After the World War we had over 3,000 American ships. 
We attempted to operate some of them, perhaps more than 
a thousand, but the losses were enormous. In the aggre- 
gate, I think we expended in the construction of ships and 
in their operation more than four or five billion dollars. 
Many of the ships were taken out to sea and sunk. Some 
were taken to junk piles, and the steel and iron of which 
they were constructed were recovered and devoted to other 
uses. Notwithstanding the millions we have spent and the 
millions we are now spending, however, we have made no 
progress in developing a merchant marine. In my opinion, 
the enactment of this bill will not hasten the construction of 
ships and will not hasten the building of a fleet adequate 
to meet our needs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For fear I may be misunderstood, I 
should like to state that I am very much in favor of an 
American merchant marine. Since I have been in the 
Congress I probably have voted for too many bills for that 
purpose. None of them has been successful. 

My reason for opposing this bill is that a year and a 
half ago we passed a bill similar to this one, and now we 
are passing another one. The former bill, to my mind, was 
of very doubtful propriety, and this one is of even more 
doubtful propriety. I do not believe it will do what is 
claimed for it. For that reason I am opposed to the bill, 
but not because I am opposed to an American merchant 
marine. I realize as much as anyone that we should build 
it up; but I think this is the wrong way to do it. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am in accord with the con- 
cluding observations of the Senator from Tennessee. I am 
in favor of a merchant marine; but we are not obtaining 
one, though we are squandering hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the attempt to obtain one. The policy which we 
are adopting under this bill will not result in building a mer- 
chant marine. We shall continue to spend tens of millions of 
dollars under this bill, but we shall not achieve the result 
which is anticipated. 

As I was stating, we have squandered billions of dollars 
since the World War in attempting to build up a fleet to 
carry our trade with foreign nations; but our efforts have 
been in vain. The measure now before us is worse than the 
one which it seeks to amend, and that was bad enough. This 
is piling Pelion on Ossa. It is a bad bill; bad in its construc- 
tion, bad in its implications, bad in the commitments which 
it makes, and the Amercan people will regret its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New York, which is 
to strike out everything after the enacting clause in the bill 
as it passed the House, and to substitute the Senate bill as 
amended, p 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3078 will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, ask for a conference with the House thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. COPELAND, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. BAILEY, Mrs. CARA- 
way, Mr. CLARK, Mr. McNary, and Mr. Grsson conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

SALE OF SOUVENIRS IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PARKS 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on March 2, 1938, I introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 273, which is very brief, and which 
relates to the sale of souvenirs in public buildings and parks 
of the United States. It provides, generally, that— 

After January 1, 1939, it shall be unlawful for any person to 
sell or offer to sell, in any public building, public park, or other 
place belonging to or under the control and jurisdiction of the 
United States or any agency thereof, any article which purports 
to be a souvenir of any such building, park, or other place, unless 
such article be made or manufactured of material produced or 
manufactured in the United States or a Territory, possession, or 
dependency thereof. 

Mr. President, I think one of the most astonishing situa- 
tions one confronts is that in the great public parks in the 
United States souvenirs descriptive of the objects of natural 
beauty in the parks are found to be manufactured in Japan, 
Czechoslovakia, or some other foreign country. A little dish, 
made perhaps of pewter or some other metal, bearing a pic- 
ture of a mountain or some other prominent object of beauty 
in a park, is found upon examination to have stamped on 
the under side the words “Made in Japan.” Even replicas 
of the Capitol, as my good friend the Senator from New York 
[Mr. COPELAND] suggests, are manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries. Little totem poles, colored and manufactured in Euro- 
pean countries, are offered for sale; and all this while 
thousands of boys in this country are idle or find refuge in 
C. C. C. camps or in W. P. A. relief operations. 

The other day a party was held in Washington at which 
many ladies were present, and little favors were on the 
tables, one of which I secured for the purpose of illustrating 
to the Senate the desirability of enacting the very brief piece 
of proposed legislation which I have tendered. It was a 
George Washington birthday party, and little hatchets were 
distributed. This [exhibiting] is one of them, It is a very 
patriotic-looking hatchet, colored red, white, and blue, but 
down in one corner of it appear the words “Made in Japan.” 

I have made bold to suggest to Mr. Aubrey Williams and 
the office of Mr. Hopkins that an allocation of money be 
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made by W. P. A. so that some of the young men in the 
West, and in other sections of the country, for that matter, 
who are unemployed may at least be given an opportunity 
to manufacture the souvenirs which are sold in such plen- 
teous quantities in our public buildings and national parks 
and other places throughout the country. It is a simple 
thing, to be sure, but it would be so much better, if we are 
going to spend money for relief purposes, to give our boys 
an opportunity at least to turn their hand to something 
which, undoubtedly, is a source of considerable revenue to 
producers in foreign countries. 

I do not like to take the time of the Senate on something 
which is not worth while; but we do have the problem of 
unemployment in this country, and here is a sizable busi- 
ness operation, for the American is a strange sort of per- 
son—he will buy souvenirs; we notice that every day. Every 
fair we attend has a dozen or perhaps a hundred stands 
selling canes and all sorts of little souvenirs. So, Senators, 
it has become quite a sizable business, and it seems to me, 
so long as we are engaged in relief operations, some money 
might be made available to enable our idle men and boys 
to engage in this kind of activity. 

I see no way whereby the Congress of the United States 
may assist in inaugurating what seems to me, at least, to be 
a worth-while operation, except by the passage of a law. 
It is true we cannot tell business what to produce and what 
not to produce, but we do have the power, Mr. President, 
to prescribe what sort of material may be sold in a public 
place, such as a park or a public building. 

I make bold now merely to mention this matter, as I have 
heretofore written Mr. Williams about it. Not long ago, if 
my memory serves me aright, Mrs. Roosevelt made some 
reference to it in a public address which she delivered deal- 
ing with relief problems. I hope the idea appeals to Sena- 
tors, and I hope the committee in charge of the bill will 
report it, unless Senators feel that there is a legal principle 
involved with which they cannot find themselves in harmony. 

The joint resolution is in the hands of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds; and if there are any members 
of that committee present, I hope that they will lend an 
attentive ear to what I have been saying and at least give 
this proposal an opportunity to be passed on by the Senate. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, along the same line as the 
remarks of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], let me 
say that last year at Tampa, Fla., in connection with the 
celebration of Constitution Week, I attended a large banquet 
at which time everyone was given a small American flag, 
probably 2 by 3 inches in size. After the flags were handed 
out it was noticed that down in one corner the words “Made 
in Japan” were printed. There we were celebrating Consti- 
tution week in connection with which American flags were 
distributed and we found that they were made in some foreign 
country. I do not blame the Japanese; I give them credit 
for their ingenuity; but this is another instance of America 
just sitting by and letting things go. I most heartily endorse 
the statement made by the Senator from Washington. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 623) making available additional funds 
for the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. 


DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3845, which is 
the so-called civil aeronautics bill. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the bill 
by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3845) to create a Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, and to promote the development and safety 
and to provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri whether it is his purpose to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. TRUMAN. It is. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not desire to delay the Senator, but 
there is a companion bill relating to the same subject, and 
the subject is deserving of a great deal of study and con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is a bill pertaining to 
a question which has been the subject matter of bills on the 
calendar for a year. We took up Senate bill No. 2 in the 
first session of this Congress and discussed it for several 
days, and no conclusion was reached on that bill. The mat- 
ter was practically abandoned so far as that measure was 
concerned. Efforts were made to reconcile differences be- 
tween the departments and the sponsors of the bill, and 
negotiations have been proceeding ever since in an attempt 
to work out a bill which could be reasonably agreed upon 
without much controversy. 

Those interested have not been able to get absolutely 
together on a bill, but the bill which was introduced by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] and reported 
from the Committee on Commerce is the bill which is now 
the subject of the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 
In the meantime the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], 
who is chairman of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. which studied this subject and held 
exhaustive hearings on it, has offered an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. So that the question will be between 
the bill of the Senator from New York which was has been 
reported, and the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Missouri. The subject matter of the proposed legislation 
has been before the Senate for more than a year, and it is 
very important that action be had upon it at the very 
earliest possible date. A bill has been reported to the House 
of Representatives from the House committee, and the House 
has entered upon a partial consideration of the bill, but has 
laid it aside to take up the relief legislation which is now 
pending. 

It was the purpose to proceed to consider the bill sought to 
be made the unfinished business, not necessarily to vote 
on it today, but the subject matter is of such great impor- 
tance to the whole aviation industry that it was thought 
desirable that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, perhaps I do not understand 
what the bill is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Crank in the chair). 
The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] has moved 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
3845, a bill to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to 
promote the development and safety and to provide for the 
regulation of civil aeronautics. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I was appointed to a sub- 
committee to consider that subject, but I am under the 
impression that the bill which was committed to our study 
was a bill introduced by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran]. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I made the motion at the 
request of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this motion is agreeable 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. My purpose in intervening was 
only to be sure that we did not act in the absence of the 
Senator from Nevada. I see he is now in the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not surprised when meas- 
ures are presented calling for new Federal bureaus, depart- 
ments, Federal agencies, and great increases in the number 
of Federal employees. Scores of new Federal agencies have 


been created during the past few years, and each bureau and 
agency so created extends its authority and jurisdiction and 
is manned by hundreds and in some instances with thou- 
sands of additional Federal employees. 

I have, upon a number of occasions, called attention to the 
enormous increase in Federal agencies and the vast army 
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of Federal employees whose compensation in the aggregate 
is nearly double what it cost to run the entire Government 
in the early days of the Wilson administration. A bureau 
is created and it then proliferates and develops new bureaus 
which, in turn, through processes which are oftentimes not 
perceivable, develop other Federal agencies. 

The Department of Agriculture is an example of the 
fecundity of a governmental department. It has, during 
the past few years, increased its agencies and organizations 
and bureaus and groups until it is almost impossible to num- 
ber them and most difficult to ascertain their respective func- 
tions, duties, responsibilities, and activities. 

The Department of Commerce started out a number of 
years ago in a modest way and quite efficiently discharged 
the duties devolved upon it, but it soon responded to the 
example of other departments, and developed the procreative 
power that makes it one of the huge establishments of the 
Federal Government. 

I am not a member of the committee which has reported 
the bill which unexpectedly has been brought to our atten- 
tion today. I have made some inquiries during the past few 
minutes and learned that it creates a new agency which will 
develop into a powerful organization and will, in my opinion, 
eventually be manned by hundreds and thousands of Federal 
employees. 

I have given some attention to our aviation development 
and to the stature which it has now reached. It has grown 
and increased in influence and in service. It has been under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce; and, so far 
as I know, it has made satisfactory development and has 
given reasonably satisfactory administration. The officials 
in the Department of Commerce dealing with aviation have, 
generally speaking, been ambitious to develop this new art or 
science and have, so far as I can learn, been efficient and 
patriotic in the service which they have rendered. 

The bill before us, as I am advised, proposes to throw over- 
board this organization and to set up a new and independent 
Federal organization with five or more directors with salaries 
from ten thousand to twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
each. And, as I have stated, as soon as this new agency 
is created, it will require lawyers and experts and technicians 
and a multitude of employees at a cost not alone of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars but perhaps several million dollars a 
year annually to be paid by the Government. 

Mr. President, I have had but few complaints of the work 
of the Department of Commerce in the field of aviation. 
During the past few years, under the direction or guidance of 
the Department of Commerce, aviation has made some rapid 
strides; indeed, we learn that persons interested in aviation 
come from other countries to learn the secret of the progress 
and success of aviation in our own country. 

Many aviation organizations have been developed in the 
United States, and they are successfully operating in private 
fields and in connection with governmental activities. We 
are producing airplanes of a very superior quality and in 
many ways are leading the world in this great and growing 
field of human endeavor. 

There may be reasons for building up or creating a new 
Federal agency at enormous cost to the Government but I 
have no sufficient information that leads me to believe that 
there is any necessity of creating another Federal organiza- 
tion. It may be that the Department of Commerce should 
have some additional authority but as indicated I am not 
persuaded that the plan now proposed should receive my 
approval. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word or two about this matter. The Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. McCarran] has given the subject a great deal of study. 
I was extremely sorry last year that I had to oppose one of 
his bills. I cordially supported the other measure he 
sponsored. 

I should like to say that there is a most chaotic situation 
in aviation in this country. The situation is particularly 
chaotic in regard to the Government’s attitude toward avia- 
tion. There are six departments of the Government which 
reach into aviation. There has now come about such a 
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development of aviation that we must take the matter more 
seriously than we ever have before. There are now airships 
larger than the smallest of the ships Columbus used in sail- 
ing to America, some as large as the second largest, and 
shortly there will be ships in the air as large as the largest 
of the ships used by Columbus in his voyage of discovery. 

Some present-day airships are almost as large as Pullman 
cars. There is again necessity for having more adequate 
landing places. The runways must be at least a mile long, 
and the approach another mile. The devices for the protec- 
tion of these air routes must be improved. 

I suppose the idea prevails in some minds that this pro- 
posed legislation will benefit only scheduled flying. As a 
matter of fact, only one-third of the fiying today is by the 
scheduled commercial concerns. Private flying is increasing 
every day. The Army and Navy use these routes. The Coast 
Guard uses them. It is essential that they shall be aided 
by proper devices, proper markings, and by radio and other 
developments in the field of physics for the protection of 
those who make use of them. 

Mr. President, the matter has become so complicated that 
the Government felt it necessary to give consideration to it 
more seriously than heretofore. I have no fault to find 
about what has been done by the Department of Commerce 
or by the other departments. In the Appropriations Com- 
mittee we have succeeded in getting increased appropri- 
ations to make the airways safe. We have increased the 
appropriations to make the weather reporting better than it 
has been. But still there is the overlap. So the administra- 
tion appointed an interdepartmental committee representing 
all six departments. That committee worked nearly a year 
in preparing a measure which would be reasonably satis- 
factory. 

We are in a peculiar legislative situation. A bill was re- 
ported from the Interstate Commerce Committee; then 
another bill was reported from the Interstate Commerce 
Committee; and then another bill was reported from the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Then the Commerce Com- 
mittee reported a bill, and then, after we had worked over the 
bill, we substituted the bill that we worked out in the Com- 
merce Committee for the McCarran bill. I do not know how 
many we have had, but probably 8 or 10. However, as I 
understand, the study has progressed to the point now where 
legislation is desirable. The time is ripe for action. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to burden myself too greatly 
with the passage of this bill. I have just been through 3 
days with another bill, but I wish to say that there is not 
any doubt in my mind about the importance of this proposed 
legislation. 

The distinguished Senator who now sits in the chair [Mr. 
CLARK] served with me and with others in investigating the 
accident which resulted in the death of our colleague the 
late Senator Cutting. For a period of 2 years we studied 
all matters having to do with air safety and we reached the 
conclusion that there must be a more centralized organiza- 
tion of the activities involved in aviation in order that the 
subject may be dealt with in a proper manner. 

In the report which the Committee on Safety in the Air 
made, it recommended the general principles which are 
written in this measure. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that not alone will this bill be 
brought before the Senate for consideration but that in a 
very reasonable time it will be enacted into law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I wish it understood that 
I am not opposed to proceeding with the consideration of 
this bill. Briefly stated, I wish to have it known that this 
bill carries out a policy that was expressed in an amendment 
to the Air Mail Act of 1934, an amendment sponsored by 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Wurre] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]—I believe he was on that com- 
mittee—and myself. Of course, I cannot repeat that 
amendment, but, in effect, it was a recommendation that 
the President ascertain the facts necessary to make a funda- 
mental establishment of law relating to aeronautics gen- 
erally, not merely the carrying of mail, but the carrying of 
passengers, freight, express, and so on, 
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Of course, that amendment was defeated, but we had the 
satisfaction of seeing an independent commission appointed 
by the President to investigate the subject. That commis- 
sion made a very thorough study and report, and recom- 
mended the type of establishment which is set up in various 
measures. 

In particular that committee recommended the establish- 
ment of an independent body to supervise the transporta- 
tion of commodities and passengers by air. I like that 
element of the report. 

When we began to study this question a year or more 
ago, at which time it was thought wise to give authority 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission over this subject, 
I then felt that to provide for a junior committee or a 
junior bureau inside of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be a mistake, but I was so interested in the estab- 
lishment of the law that I waived the point for the time 
being. 

I am now informed that there is pretty general agreement 
upon the theory of having an independent commission to 
handle this subject, a commission whose primary and sole 
and exclusive duty will be to have jurisdiction of trans- 
portation by air. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 
` Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute introduced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Truman] provide for the repeal of the antitrust provisions 
of the present air-mail law? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I cannot say as to that. I do not have the 
bill before me, and it is some days since I have seen it. In 
fact, I cannot say just what the Truman substitute does 
contain, but so far as the point I have mentioned is con- 
cerned, I am confident that all the bills that will come up for 
consideration provide for an independent body to have 
charge of aviation. 

I am strongly inclined to favor that feature of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me so that I may ask a question of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman] or the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran]? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask whether this bill repeals the anti- 
trust provisions of the present air-mail law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It does not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman]. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, just a word of explana- 
tion to those who may be in doubt whether this bill should 
come before the Senate at this time, in view of the fact that 
the question is on the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 
In 1934 it was my privilege to introduce the first bill that 
provided for an independent commission to have charge 
and supervision and regulatory powers over aviation, both 
civil and commercial. The President on that occasion 
refused to approve the bill, and the result was that the 
Black-McKellar bill, the air-mail bill of 1934, was enacted. 

Following that, and pursuant to the message of the Presi- 
dent, he having recommended that the whole matter be 
placed in the I. C. C., I introduced the bill which, after 
having been approved several times by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, today is known as Senate 
bill No. 2, and stands on the calendar, and has stood on the 
calendar during all the time the Seventy-fifth Congress has 
been in session. 

In January of this year the President did me the honor to 
call me to the White House and there state to me that he 
had gone over the matter again, and that he was inclined 
now rather to favor my first proposition, which was to put 
this whole matter under an independent commission and 
not place it in the I. C. C. He therefore suggested to me 
and to Representative Lea, of California, that we proceed to 
draft legislation to carry out his suggestion. 

With that in mind we have been working, Representative 
Lea in the House and myself in the Senate, during all these 
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months in an effort to prepare a bill. During that time 
there have been certain interferences to which it is not 
necessary to refer at this time, and I shall not deal with 
them at this time. 

Suffice it to say that there is now reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and pending on the calendar of this 
body Senate bill 3845, which in substance carries out the 
idea, so far as I could understand or do understand, of the 
President. There may be some exception here or there, but 
it is my view that, in general, the bill embodies the policy 
that he wanted carried out; in other words, that an inde- 
pendent commission should be set up. 

It is proposed in the bill to set up an independent com- 
mission of five members, to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. I shall not go into details 
at this time. Suffice it to say that the whole matter of 
the industry and science of aviation, as it pertains to the 
commercial and military life of the country, and to the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole, represents a subject which 
deserves and should have progressive legislation at this time 

Until the pending motion is acted upon, I leave the matter 
before the Senate, in the hope that the Senate will give 
present consideration to the bill. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I am wondering whether much thought 
has been given to the proposal for a Department of Air 
Service, with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The best answer I can make to the 
question of the Senator is that for more than 3 years— 
and the present bill is only a step in that direction—I have 
worked toward the establishment of standing committees 
in the House and Senate to deal with aviation. I now have 
pending before the Rules Committee of the Senate a reso- 
lution to set up a standing committee of the Senate, and a 
similar resolution is pending in the House, to set up a sim= 
ilar standing committee of the House, each to be known 
as the Committee on Aeronautics and Aviation. I believe, 
and others believe, that aviation is such a vital part of our 
national life at this time, and will be such a vital part of 
our national life in the future, that it is worthy of having 
a standing committee of each House to consider matters 
of legislation pertaining to it. 

If I may answer the Senator a little further, I hope that 
little by little we may build up the very theme the Senator 
has in mind. I hope the day is not far distant when a 
recognized Cabinet officer will have charge of the vital matter 
of aviation. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I noticed in the press today an item to 
the effect that an autogiro is to deliver mail from the flying 
field to the post office at Chicago, traveling 8 miles in less 
than 5 minutes, carrying out this new development in the 
transportation of mail. 

All these circumstances lead me to make the statement that 
the development of aviation is only in its infancy. In 1919 
I introduced in the House a bill providing for a Department 
of Air Service, and I am much interested in what the able 
Senator from Nevada has just said. I hope he will pursue 
his studies and present further information on the subject. 
I stand ready to do everything in my power to prosper avia- 
tion—civil and military. America must keep the lead in 
aviation. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nevada a question. I remember, during the previous 
session, the Senator’s explanation of the bill placing the 
power to fix rates in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Senator was so eloquent and persuasive in that respect 
that he convinced a number of us that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was the proper body to fix the rates and 
exercise the functions proposed to be given to the au- 
thority provided in the present bill. I should like to ask the 
Senator what reason now exists for establishing an inde- 
pendent authority and creating a new board or commission, 
instead of giving the power to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, a body which is already in existence, and which 
possesses a vast store of experience. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I shall answer the 
Senator from Idaho somewhat at length. 

The bill as it now stands, creating an independent com- 
mission, is in keeping with my original idea when I intro- 
duced in 1934 the first bill providing for an independent 
commission. At no time have I ever abandoned the idea 
that such an agency is the best kind of an authority to 
have control. However, the President of the United States 
sent two messages to Congress, one message being directed 
to my bill, which was then pending. The President wanted 
all matters of transportation brought under one head. 

The Senator from Idaho will recall that subsequently we 
put all bus and truck transportation under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, pursuant to the message of the 
President. I then abandoned the idea of an independent 
commission, because if I could not receive the support of the 
President, and he was opposed to it, I felt that my bill could 
not be enacted, because I had tried once to have it enacted 
and had failed. 

I then drafted the bills known as Senate bill 2, and Senate 
bill 1760, along the same line. The two bills were investi- 
gated and studied at great length on three different occa- 
sions by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate. 
After the studies which had been conducted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, the committee reported the two 
bills—Senate bill 2 and Senate bill 1760—which are now 
pending. In the last session of the Congress I tried in every 
way I could to obtain consideration by the Senate of Senate 
bill 2. Let it be said, to the credit—and I smile when I 
say “credit”—of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
that he stood me off long enough to prevent consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not know how good 
the present bill is, but I think the Senator will agree with 
me that it is better than the bill which was before us at that 
time, and therefore I gratefully accept the “credit.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall not enter into an argument on 
that subject. I have my views on it. 

However, as soon as the President changed his mind on 
the matter and called Representative Lea and myself to the 
White House to say that he favored a bill creating an inde- 
pendent commission, and that he had concluded that our 
theory in the first instance was right, and that the direction 
of aviation should not go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, I went to work to draft a bill similar to the bill I 
had drafted in 1934. The bill under consideration is the 
result. That is the only explanation I can give. I still say 
that some power or some authority other than a political 
authority should have control of fixing rates and regulating 
commerce by air. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Why does the Senator think an independent 
commission, which, I take it, would involve additional ex- 
pense, would be better than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been heavily burdened, especially in recent years. 
It has become a very much involved adjunct of government. 
To my mind, the Interstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a wonderful service to the Nation. We could, perhaps, 
further burden the Commission by creating another bureau 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, which would, per- 
haps, render efficient service. However, aviation is a new 
industry, a new science, which advances so rapidly that the 
legislation we may enact today may be in part obsolete 5 
years from now. So I now believe, as I have always believed, 
that an independent commission, consisting of men who are 
trained in aviation, would be the best authority to control, 
regulate, and promote the progress of the science and 
industry of aviation. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 


Mr. ANDREWS. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Is it not a fact that the Motor Carriers’ Act alone has 
practically doubled the duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think the Senator is reasonably cor- 
rect in that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in this connection I de- 
sire to state that last night the distinguished Postmaster 
General of the United States made an address over the radio 
concerning National Air Mail Week. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ad- 
dress will be printed in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES A. FARLEY, ON MAY 10, 1938 


Let me begin my remarks with a word of appreciation of the 
courtesy of station WOL and the Mutual Broadcasting System for 
affording me this opportunity to tell you about National Air Mail 
Week, which begins on May 15 and continues through May 21, 
during which the entire country will celebrate the twentieth an- 
niversary of our Air Mail Service. 

Nothing so truly illustrates the personal interest which the peo- 
ple of the United States have in their Postal Service as the manner 
in which men and women in every walk of life, business insti- 
tutions, civic, municipal, fraternal, and patriotic organizations, 
have joined in a great cooperative movement to make National 
Air Mail Week an outstanding success. 

Just as the Postal Service goes into every American home, so is 
this campaign being carried to every nook and corner of this 
country, its Territories, and possessions. 

It is interesting to note that the little island of Guam, situated 
far away in the Pacific Ocean, is joining in this campaign. 
Guam—not so long ago a month removed—now, thanks to our air 
clipper service, can communicate with us in Washington by air 
mail in 1 week, although it is 9,000 miles distant. 

Guam is now as near to Washington, so far as communication 
facilities are concerned, as was San Francisco before air-mail serv- 
ice was established in 1918. San Francisco is as close to Wash- 
ington as was Chicago 20 years ago, and Chicago, now less than 6 
hours by air, is closer than was Pittsburgh when air-mail service 
was begun; and Pittsburgh, now only 1 hour away by air, is as 
close to Washington as was Baltimore in 1918. Today planes make 
& flight between Washington and Baltimore in 20 minutes, 

Such rapid and remarkable progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of aviation during the past 20 years that only those 
who have been intimately connected with it realize what has 
been achieved and what the immediate future holds for further 
development. Therefore, it is hoped that the numerous, interest- 
ing, and informative, as well as thrilling and spectacular events 
planned for National Air Mail Week will bring to everyone a reali- 
gation of just what has been accomplished in the development of 
noe and the benefits which the Air Mail Service afford to the 
public. 

Mr. Orville Wright, who, with his brother, the late Mr. Wilbur 
Wright, 30 years ago made the first successful powered airplane 
flight, must today view with a great deal of satisfaction the 
progress which has been achieved since he and his brother made 
their historic flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C. Mr. Wright, who is one 
of the most modest and unassuming of men—a characteristic of 
most great men resides at Dayton, Ohio, where he and his famous 
brother constructed their first airplane. He can, along with all 
other citizens of the United States, its Territories, and possessions, 
take pride in this country's Air Mail Service, which represents not 
only the world’s most efficient and far-flung air-mail system, but 
the world’s greatest air-transportation system. This great system 
not only serves all of the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, but it also serves 38 foreign countries. 

Americans will, during air-mail week, have an opportunity to 
join with Mr. Wright in reviewing aviation history and glimpsing 
some of the developments of the immediate future. The finest 
planes to be found anywhere in the world are operating over our 
air lines. In several manufacturing plants planes which will ex- 
ceed these in speed, range, cargo capacity, and comfort are being 
rapidly completed. Included in these new planes now under con- 
struction are some landplanes which will carry 42 passengers, 
which will have a cruising range of more than 2,000 miles, and 
which will fly at an altitude of between 4 and 5 miles. Seaplanes 
which will carry 50 passengers and thousands of pounds of cargo 
and which will have a cruising range sufficient to fly over the 
Atlantic Ocean are also under construction. 

These and many other interesting facts will be brought to pub- 
lic attention during air-mail week. 

The response to the Post Office Department's request for coop- 
eration in this educational campaign has been most enthusiastic. 
Every State, every county, and every local community is organized. 
Rural carriers are contacting every patron on their routes. Post- 
masters report that they are receiving unprecedented cooperation 
from citizens and organizations generally. In thousands of cities 
pat 9. — air-mail programs will be put on during National Air 
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Splendid cooperation has been given by educational institutions 
in the national essay contest and hundreds of thousands of essays 
have been written on the subject Wings Over America. In one 
State alone there were more than 30,000 entrants. 

Essay winners in each State will be entertained at a banquet at 
the Mayflower Hotel, here in Washington, on the evening of May 15, 
and at that banquet the national winner will be announced and 
the winning essay will be read. Thousands of school children 
throughout the country have also entered a poster contest. The 
prize-winning posters in each State will be sent to a committee of 
Judges in New York City, where the best poster will be selected and 
the national prize awarded to the student who executed it. News- 
papers and magazines have been most generous in giving publicity 
to this campaign as have all the radio broadcasting systems and 
many individual radio stations. 

Radio and air transportation have developed concurrently. Radio 
has, in fact, made a vital and important contribution to the safety 
and regularity of airplane flights. 

It would be impossible for me to attempt to list everything that 
is being done throughout the country in connection with National 
Air Mail Week. Some communities are planning unique pageants 
to show the changes which have taken place from stagecoach days 
up to the present. 

In one city enthusiasm has arisen to such heights that the 
twentieth anniversary will be celebrated with a dinner attended 
by over 3,000 persons. 

Some cities will haye interesting and effective displays located 
at strategic points. 

In one city a plane will be flown from one of the most historic 
spots in America. In another city the new 6-cent air-mail stamp 
will be placed on sale in a modern 21-passenger sleeper plane. This 
new stamp will go on sale on May 14 at Dayton, Ohio, home of the 
Wright brothers, where their history-making plane was constructed, 
and at St. Petersburg, Fla., where the first scheduled pay passengers 
were flown. 

On May 15 Eastern Air Lines will fly a modern 21-passenger 
transport plane over the original course flown on the first air-mail 
route between New York and Washington. The original letter 
sent by Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson on the first flight 
from Washington to New York will be redispatched on this flight. 
This letter will make the flight from New York to Washington in 
80 minutes, whereas the original southbound flight from New 
York to Washington required 3 hours and 20 minutes. 

The modern 21-passenger air liner will be piloted by Capt. Dick 
Merrill, who has twice flown the Atlantic Ocean and who last year 
was awarded the trophy as a world premier pilot, and he will 
carry as passengers Lt. J. C. Edgerton, who completed the first 
flight into Washington, and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, one of this 
country’s most famous aviation aces in the World War. 

On May 16 United Air Lines will fiy, nonstop, a modern main- 
liner 21-passenger plane from Denver to New York City, a distance 
of 1,637 miles. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., plans to have Capt. Larry 
Pritz, who made the first scheduled flight in the contract air-mail 
service, and who is now superintendent of the eastern region of 
the company, make a flight over its routes in one of its modern 
21-passenger planes. 

American Airlines will have on exhibition in a public park in the 
Nation's Capital one of the finest and largest sleeper planes now in 
service. 

On May 20 United Air Lines will have a modern mainliner plane 
fly the course of the original night flight, and Jack Knight, who 
completed this history-making flight, will be either a passenger on 
that plane or will complete the trip in one of the small single- 
motored planes of the used on the memorable flight. The 
course will be lighted with bonfires by members of civic organiza- 
tions, as it was with the aid of such bonfires that the original flight 
was made. 

On May 21 will be celebrated foreign air-mail day, which will be 
the eleventh anniversary of Colonel Lindbergh's historic flight across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Pan American Airways, which flies the major portion of our for- 
eign air-mail system, has arranged for every State chairman of 
National Air Mail Week to be sent a cover from each of the 37 
countries and 6 United States Territories and possessions served by 
that system. 

Some of the radio stations have sent records or other articles 
around the world by air to prove the speed of air mail. One of the 
most interesting of these articles is a record upon which the voices 
of prominent officials in various countries of the world will be 
recorded 


On May 19 Maj. Al Williams, former holder of the world’s speed 
record, will make a flight from Kitty Hawk, N. C., where the Wright 
brothers made their first flight of 120 feet in 12 seconds, to Dayton, 
Ohio, home of the Wright brothers. Major Williams will fly a plane 
capable of a speed of nearly 300 miles per hour and will carry a load 
of mail hearing an official cachet honoring the Wright brothers. 
While Major Williams is taking on mail at Kitty Hawk and pre- 
paring to take off from famous Kill Devil Hills, a modern transport 

lane having as passengers three men who witnessed the first 
historic flight will circle overhead. 

Also on May 19 there will be a thousand or more special flights 
throughout the country which will be sponsored by chambers of 
commerce, American Legion posts, and civic organizations. Post- 
masters have been given permission to dispatch mail on these spe- 
cial flights, providing the pilots are properly sworn and other postal 
requirements met, 
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The Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Weather Bureau, the Smithsonian Institution, the Department of 
the Interior, and a!l other Government Departments having aviation 
activities are cooperating to the fullest extent in the campaign. 
The Post Office Department is deeply indebted to all of these. 

On behalf of the Department I desire to express my thanks to 
the American people for their splendid cooperation in this cam- 
paign. I am happy that this celebration recognizes the dauntless 
courage and persistence of the Wright brothers; the cooperation of 
the Army in furnishing the seven officers, the planes, and equip- 
ment with which the Air Mail Service was inaugurated; the hard 
work and courage of the scores of pioneer pilots who performed the 
Government-operated service, the inventive genius and skill of 
those who have developed the airplane and the technical aids to 
aviation; and the abilities and leadership of the operators who have 
builded from our pioneer air-mail system the world’s greatest air- 
transport system. 

I conclude by predicting that, as remarkable as have been the 
developments of the past, even more remarkable will be the 
developments of the future. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3845. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 3845) to create a Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the development and 
safety and to provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Commerce, 
with amendments. 

Mr. NEELY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Johnson. Calif. O'Mahoney 
Andrews Copeland Johnson, Colo, Overton 
Ashurst Davis King Pittman 
Austin Dieterich La Follette Pope 
Bailey Donahey Lee Radcliffe 
ead Lodge Reynolds 

Barkley Ellender Logan ussell 

Try Frazier Lo Schwartz 
Bilbo George Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Bone McAdoo Sheppard 
Borah Gibson McCarran Shipstead 
Brown, Mich. Gillette McGill Smathers 
Brown, N. H Glass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Guffey McNary Thomas, Utah 
Bulow Hale Maloney 
Burke Harrison Miller Truman 
Byrå Hatch Miton ‘dings 
Byrnes Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Capper Murray Van Nuys 
Caraway Hill Neely Walsh 
Chavez Hitchcock Norris Wheeler 
Clark Holt Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
AVIATION—A VEHICLE FOR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, A SHIELD AND 

ARMOR FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, almost anything about 
aviation is headline news. That fact alone causes a large 
number of publicity-seekers to attempt to use it as a means 
to personal fame or fortune. Many of them have no sincere 
interest in the legitimate development of aviation, nor any 
accurate knowledge of its many scientific problems. As a 
result, the public is furnished with a conglomeration of mis- 
information that has them very definitely confused about 
the real meaning of the word “aviation.” 

Practically defined, aviation means “the operation of air- 
craft.” 

Let us see if we cannot clear up some of the confusion 
that now exists in the public mind. Perhaps we should say 
at the outset that there are four principal kinds of aviation, 
viz, military, naval, civil, and air transport. 

We do not have to say much about the first two, as the 
Army and Navy are doing a pretty good job in explaining 
them; and we may pass them by for the purpose of this 
discussion. 

Then we have civil aviation, which is a broad term, and 
covers the several phases of nonscheduled flying. Some of 
the principal ones are as follows: 

First. Aerial surveying and photography. 

Second. Sight-seeing and passenger rides, 

Third. Flying schools. 
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Fourth. Aerial advertising. 

Fifth. Crop dusting. 

Sixth. Forest and power-line patrol. 

Seventh. Charter operations, for passengers, freight, and 


express. 

Eighth. Privately owned aircraft for the furtherance of a 
business, or for pleasure and personal transportation. 

More than 8,000 aircraft are engaged in the several phases 
of civil aviation. They represent an investment amounting 
to more than $24,000,000. Perhaps it should be pointed 
out right here that there are about 200,000 potential purchas- 
ers of civil aircraft in the United States. Many of these po- 
tential purchasers will become actual purchasers when they 
are assured of sound and sensible Government regulation— 
regulation that will not only invite the cooperation of the 
several States, but will provide actual and practical means of 
securing uniformity in the regulation of this most modern 
mode of travel, which easily spans the whole country in a 
single day. 

As the number of aircraft increases, traffic control will 
become increasingly important. Nation-wide uniform regu- 
lation of all air traffic is essential if we do not wish the 
death toll eventually to exceed that now resulting from the 
operation of motor vehicles. 

Airway and airport planning, development, operation, and 
maintenance must be considered as a whole if those facilities 
are to be made adequate, and are to function so as to provide 
reasonable safety for all classes of flying. 

Over $600,000,000 has been spent on airports and air- 
ways, exclusive of naval and military, in this country 
during the past 10 years; and what have we received for it? 
Many of our airports were selected for political reasons, with 
little if any regard for the economic or technical needs of 
aviation. It appears that political organizations simply can- 
not efficiently do such a highly specialized job. 

There are now a large number of “intermediate fields” 
operated or controlled by the Government. These fields are 
provided and are largely used as emergency landing fields 
for carriers in air transport. It is the opinion of many that 
a large portion of these fields which are so located as to 
make them convenient for public use should be made avail- 
able and adequate for the general use of civil aviation under 
proper rules and regulations. Air transport now uses such 
fields very little, and averaged only two and a fraction land- 
ings per field last year. 

We have heard quite a good deal about $700 flivver 
planes. Anyone who has an elementary knowledge of air- 
craft knows that it is impossible to design, produce, and 
sell a safe and practical general-purpose airplane at such a 
price under present cost conditions. It should be pointed 
out, however, that when sound technical regulation provid- 
ing reasonable safety in design, construction, and operation 
is in effect we may expect a volume production of civil air- 
craft that will considerably reduce existing costs. 

In thinking of safety in aviation we must consider not 
only the aircraft but also all the facilities, personnel, and 
appurtenances, both in the air and on the ground, that 
enter into or in any way affect the operation and main- 


tenance of aircraft. When such persons and facilities are 


sensibly regulated and under strict inspection, without the 
possibility of political waivers, then, and only then, can the 
public have the confidence in the safety of aviation neces- 
sary to dissipate the present unwarranted feeling of some 
persons that anyone who flies must be a bit daring or 
fearless. 

It is deplorable that any fear or hesitancy to fly should 
exist, but the fact remains that it does; and it cannot be 
eliminated so long as the technique of safety regulations is 
subject to political domination. 

Now we come to the highly specialized part of aviation 
commonly called air transport. To make it easier to under- 
stand how highly specialized it is, it may be said that many 
of the transport airplanes now in service cost more than 
$100,000, and some of the new ones coming out this year 


will cost in excess of $250,000 each. The major air Hnes 
are definitely in the class of big business; and proper regu- 
lation of them cannot be confused with appropriate regula- 
tion of private flying, in the case of which the airplanes may 
cost less than $2,000 each. So let-us try to clear up some òf 
the mystery regarding air transport. 

The expression “air transport” is widely used in aviation 
circles throughout the world. To some it merely means the 
movement of an airplane from one point to another. Many 
others use the same words with a multitude of different 
meanings. Probably no expression in the nomenclature of 


by aircraft of passengers, express, and mail on predetermined 
schedules in interstate and foreign or overseas transportation. 

American air transport directly serves about 30 percent 
of the population of the United States, and extends beyond 
our borders to several points in Canada, and quite thoroughly 
covers Mexico, the West Indies, Central America, and parts 
of South America. It also extends across the Pacific to 
Manila and Hong Kong, and into the Atlantic to Bermuda, 
with plans for extensions to Europe in the near future. 

It is unfortunate that the picture of our American aviation 
industry which has been presented to the public has been 
Made so complicated. The investors, and others interested 
in.its future trends, have no authentic source of information. 
Probably no industry is cloaked with so much mystery and 
contradictory atmosphere. The industry's own trade organi- 
zations are mysterious in their efforts to promote it. The 
very nature of the industry lends itself to mystery and se- 
crecy. It embraces more technical science and intricate me- 
chanics than any other industry. Sound economic policies 
are as yet unheard of in the industry. The Government’s 
administration of it is highly political, and contributes largely 
to the mystery and confusion surrounding it. We cannot 
hope to have a source of sound technical and economic facts 
so long as the industry is cloaked in both mystery and politics. 

Why is not something done to clear the badly muddied 
waters of aviation? Certainly there are a number of men 
who know the economic and technical facts. Is it because 
there are private agreements, privately arrived at? Is it 
because some wise ones are promoting legislation which, in 
fact, is part of a plan to continue in power certain political 
agencies and individuals, or so to involve the situation as to 
prevent any legislation, or, worse still, to bring about a type 
of legislation which inevitably would plunge the industry 
into an even deeper morass of the spoils system? 

Air transport is a distinct part of aviation. Technically, 
it embraces the most difficult kind of flying, by reason of 
its operation between fixed points at definite times, almost 
regardless of weather or any other condition. If we are ever 
to have safe, regular, and economically sound air transport, 
it must be administered by a strictly nonpolitical body. 
Safety regulations are largely nullified by political influences, 
and, in my opinion, the time is not far distant when the air- 
traveling public will rise up and demand reasonably safe air 
transportation, 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Maroney in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. What provision is made as to the appoint- 
ments? Is it to be a nonpartisan board or a bipartisan 
board? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is to be a bipartisan board, ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Mr. POPE. Is any particular number to belong to a 
political party or to two political parties? 

Mr. McCARRAN. There has been very serious considera- 
tion of the proposition of having three from the dominant 
party and two from the minority party. 

Mr. POPE. That is not now in the bill? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. It is in the bill at the present time, 
and I am going to present it to the Senate for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
` Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. If I am diverting the Senator from the 
thread of his argument, I shall withhold the question I wish 
to ask, but there is one thing in the bill about which I 
wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If it relates to the point I am now 
discussing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BONE. It is a very simple point. In the provision 
dealing with certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity there is a proviso that “if an air carrier is engaged in 
such transportation on the date of the enactment of this 
act,” and so forth, “such carrier may continue so to engage,” 
and so forth. 

Take the case where an air carrier has a permit to en- 
gage in operations over a certain line off the main line, and 
has not yet begun operations, but has authority under ex- 
isting law to do so. Is it the Senator’s view that such carrier 
might not be able to come under the act? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; it is my view that it would come 
under the act, but would be required to file an application 
with the newly created authority. 

Mr. BONE. What I have in mind involves a company 
which has a permit to operate but is not yet operating. I 
think that is the situation which exists. They are sort of 
de facto operators, so to speak. In a legal sense they have the 
authority to operate, but as yet they have not their planes in 
operation. It is a sort of a shuttle service off the main line, 
and the language seems rather exclusive than inclusive. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BONE. It would seem desirable that the language be 
broadened a little so as to include that line. The language 
to which I refer is found on page 32. 

Mr.McCARRAN. That has been one of the most difficult 
problems to solve fairly that I have encountered in my 
humble service in attempting to draft this proposed legisla- 
tion, because of the variety of conditions presented. As the 
Senator will recall, we had what was known as the grand- 
father clause, which we wanted to work in the bill; but 
where the grandfather clause would begin and where it 
would leave off has been a controversial matter. When we 
arrive at that part of the bill I will be glad to go into it with 
the Senator, and hope it may be solved in a way that will 
be fair, as I have tried to solve it through months of study. 

Mr. BONE. I am drawing on my memory, but I have in 
mind the case of a Hine running from Yakima, Wash., to 
Portland, Oreg. The line has a permit, as I understand, 
an authorization, but it is also my recollection that it is not 
yet operating on the line which it intends to cover later. 
In view of the fact that it is controlled by responsible 
parties—and I was pleased to render what help I could in 
providing this service—I was rather challenged by the lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Based on my experience, I think the 
Senator will find that if this bill shall be enacted substan- 
tially as it is drafted, the party he has in mind will be in a 
much better position to obtain a certificate of convenience 
than he would under existing conditions, because now many 
involved situations arise. I take it that the line that the 
Senator has in mind is an intrastate line, in the State of 
Washington entirely. 

Mr. BONE. No; it crosses the line. My memory may be 
treacherous, but I think the line runs from Yakima, Wash., to 
Portland, Oreg. Of course, it would have to cross the Co- 
lumbia River, and therefore would be engaging in interstate 
commerce. I think my colleague had the matter in hand, but 
when I noticed this language, it challenged me a little, and 
I wondered whether there was any possibility of there being 
other language in the bill which would cover the matter. I 
thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would not interrupt the Sen- 
ator except for the fact that this question has been pro- 
pounded to him. 
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I am not familiar with the bill, but I am told that it con- 
tains a provision that there shall be five directors. I think 
the number should be limited to three. I think we are dis- 
Posed to increase the personnel of many of the Government 
commissions far beyond the point where they can render 
economic and efficient service. If the Senator will accept 
the suggestion, I should be very glad, when we reach it, if he 
would strike out “five” and insert “three.” 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, the number of directors 
kas been the subject of long study by me. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject, but I believe that if the able 
Senator from Utah had gone into this matter as long and as 
earnestly as some of us have, he would have come to the 
conclusion that the industry is so large, and is growing so 
rapidly from day to day, and is so filled with ramifications 
that a commission of five is not at all too great, because, as 
I tried to point out, I am afraid before the Senator entered 
the Chamber, various phases of the activity are involved. 

First of all, there is scheduled air transportation, which is 
that transportation which serves the public in its various 
demands. Then there is civil aviation, which serves the 
individual, or part of the public. Then there is the phase 
which has to do with landing fields. Let me for a moment 
bring to the Senator’s attention the all-important matter of 
landing fields, which is so much overlooked in dealing with 
the general subject. 

Mr. President, we look at an airplane in the air and we 
say what a wonderful thing it is. We see it passing overhead 
and think that is all there is to it, a magnificent structure, 
a great piece of technical mechanism. But that plane must 
go up from some point and it must come down, and the land- 
ing fields from which it rises and to which it goes are just 
as important as is the mechanism itself which goes through 
the air. The landing field is as much a part of the aviation 
industry and as much a part of the science as is the mecha- 
nism which passes from one landing field to another. Indeed, 
there is nothing more essential, from the standpoint of safety 
in the air, than safe and adequates places on which to land 
and from which to take off. 

In further answer to the Senator, in an effort to develop 
the picture, I may say that the landing field which would 
have done for commerce in the air 2 years ago will not do at 
all today. Today there must be a 5,280-foot runway, or a 
longer runway, in order to provide an adequate landing place 
for the modern plane. A year from now, if I am not mis- 
taken, the runway will have to be still longer because the 
planes are increasing in size from day today. As I have tried 
to point out, a plane which costs $100,000 now serves the 
public, but there are today in construction, on orders placed 
by responsible concerns, planes which will cost $200,000 and 
more. 

With this industry growing as it is growing, with this 
science developing as it is developing, with the public de- 
pending upon it as the public does depend upon it, it has 
impressed me, though others differ with me—and I have 
always tried to listen with a reasonable degree of considera- 
tion to those who differ with me—that three directors will 
not be sufficient. I have adhered to the idea that there 
should be five, and I shall try to adhere to that view because 
of my study and investigation of the subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the 
statement made by the Senator as to the character of land- 
ing fields. A year and a half ago the President appointed a 
committee to select an airfield for the District of Columbia. 
On the committee, among others, was General Westover, the 
head of the Air Corps, a man of great ability, as the Senator 
knows. The committee held hearings for a considerable 
length of time and heard able experts from various places 
in the United States, and one from abroad, as I recall, who 
testified as to the requirements of a landing field. The com- 
mittee were unanimous in selecting a site at Camp Springs, 
Mad., containing 2,200 acres, where a runway of more than 
5,000 feet could be provided, and with facilities for a runway 
of six or seven thousand feet. 
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What the Senator has stated as to the importance of an 
adequate landing field he has not made too strong. I regret 
exceedingly that, notwithstanding the report which was sub- 
mitted by the committee to which I have referred, based upon 
the testimony of experts, there has been controversy, and 
we have not as yet been able to provide a proper airfield. 
If the report of the committee, based upon the expert testi- 
mony, had been accepted, we would have had in Washington 
today the finest airfield in all the United States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in response to what the 
Senator from Utah has just said, I wish to state, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of Columbia of the 
Senate, that with the Senator from Utah I have given 
serious thought to the subject which he has just brought 
to the attention of the Senate. It has always been my view, 
and will continue to be my view, that the Capital of the 
Nation should have an air field second to none in the world; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is my view that it has the poorest 
landing field in all America. I do not know about foreign 
landing fields, but I say that Washington has the poorest 
landing field in all America. The fact that there has not 
occurred a major crash on the landing field which is now 
used for the city of Washington is one of the lucky things 
that has come to the city. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would 
pardon me again for interrupting him. The fact that we do 
not have a better landing field is not due to the Senate, it 
is not due to the District Committee, it is not due to the 
committee that was appointed, three of whose members 
were named by the President of the United States. The 
committee made a recommendation which would have given 
to the District of Columbia the best air field in the United 
States, and it would have been completed before this time, 
without the cost of a single dollar to the District of Colum- 
bia, had it not been for certain unfortunate obstacles be- 
yond the control of the committee. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. POPE. I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada a ques- 
tion with reference to the committee amendment appearing 
at the bottom of page 14 under the general heading of 
“Qualifications of members.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wonder if the Senator would permit 
me to finish my opening discussion, and then may I revert to 
that question? 

Mr. POPE. I shall have to leave the Chamber in about 5 
minutes, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well; I shall try to answer the 
question. 

Mr. POPE. Under the general heading “Qualifications of 
members” appears this language: 

Not less than three of the members of the Authority shall have 
been closely associated with aeronautics for a period of 10 years. 

I wonder what the committee had in mind with respect to 
close association with aeronautics. A provision that the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission must have 
been closely associated with the railroad business over a 
period of years would have been of very doubtful value. 
What does that language mean? 

Mr. McCARRAN. First of all, let me explain to the Sena- 
tor that I am not a member of either the Committee on 
Commerce or the Interstate Commerce Committee, so that 
amendments which occur in this bill are the amendments of 
the Committee on Commerce. There are some amendments 
with which I agree, and there are some that I may ask to be 
either stricken out or modified. However, I think I can 
answer the Senator’s question. By reason of the long study 
that was made by the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, by reason of his assignment to a special committee 
which, as Senators will recall, made an investigation fol- 
lowing the crash which took the life of the late Senator 
Bronson Cutting, I think the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Cope.anp] formed the idea that whoever should be appointed 
to this commission ought to be closely associated with the 
industry by reason of a long period of practical experience 


and practical touch with the industry. I am guessing at the 
operation of the mind of the Senator from New York, be- 
cause this amendment arises from the Committee on Com- 
merce, and is undoubtedly the thought of the Senator from 
New York. At least I think it is. I believe there is very 
good reason for it. We would scarcely want to see a com- 
mission composed of men who had had no touch with the 
industry, who had had no experience in the industry what- 
ever. We would scarcely want to see appointed to the com- 
mission men whose only contact with aviation was to see a 
plane fiy overhead. We would rather have those go on the 
commission who had had the best possible opportunity for 
practical experience rather than having only theoretical 
ideas. 

I am answering the Senator’s question as best I can in 
view of the fact that that amendment is not of my making. 

Mr. POPE. On the next page, page 15, I see a provision 
prohibiting anyone who owns any stock or bonds in a civil- 
aeronautics enterprise from becoming a member of this au- 
thority. Of course, I can see a very good reason for that. 

The language which strikes me as being unusual is, “Shall 
have been closely associated.” I still do not know what 
“close association” means. Let us compare this authority 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Suppose a pro- 
vision were contained in the law covering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that a man should be closely asso- 
ciated with the railroad business in order to be qualified to 
become a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I think there would be serious question about that. Such 
close association might even be a disqualification, because 
one who had been associated with private business for a 
long period of time might not be as fair and impartial as 
one who had not been. I have serious doubt in my mind 
about that amendment, because it is so vague as to what 
“close association” means. It does not refer to training. 
This close association must continue over a period of 10 
years. I am wondering if the Senator has given sufficient 
thought to the amendment to add his own commendation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thought we would deal with these 
amendments as they came up. 

Mr. President, obviously the proper economic and safety 
regulation of air transport does not fit the problem of pri- 
vate nonscheduled flying. 

In that connection I wish again to draw the attention of 
the Senate to the distinction between scheduled flying, air 
transport in scheduled flights, and civil aviation, which em- 
braces the private flying. The regulations for the two do 
not mix any more than would the types of regulation ap- 
propriate for a Greyhound bus and a private automobile. 

If aviation is to be given the recognition to which its grow- 
ing importance to the Nation entitles it, and is to be per- 
mitted the right kind of opportunity for normal development, 
it behooves us to proceed wisely and press for the enactment 
of legislation which will best provide the sound economic and 
stringent safety regulation so badly needed for air transport, 
and the broad regulation so essential for private and other 
flying, and for full cooperation with the several States. 

That brings me to a subject the importance of which has 
been impressed on me by reason of a continued study of this 
problem. The several States have today their own particular 
form of regulation—regulation as to safety and regulation 
as to transportation in the air. In the several States are 
the respective airports that must be used by a scheduled air 
transport; so that it will become essential that the Federal 
Government, which sets up this particular agency, shall be- 


come associated with the several States in the regulation, 


the placement, and the equipment of air fields. So this bill, 
if it shall be enacted into law in substantially its present 
form, would invite cooperation between the State authori- 
ties already set up to deal with the subject and the Federal 
authority that would be constituted and set up by this bill. 
The Air Commerce Act provides certain technical regula- 
tions and air-navigation aids for domestic aviation, but its 
administration has been largely political. The act does not 
give sufficiently broad powers over airports and their essen- 
tial facilities to provide safe accommodations for modern 
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aircraft, which are now heavier and land much faster than 
those in use when the act was written, with the result that 
many of our busiest airports are definitely unsafe. If air- 
Ways are to be made safe for all-weather operations, and if 
the right type of facilities and aids are to be established in 
the interests of economy and safety, there must be a sound 
policy of continued development and maintenance over a 
long period of years under highly skilled supervision not 
subject to political demands. 

The Air Mail Act of 1934 was designed merely as a tem- 
porary measure. Many of its provisions are ambiguous; 
others are definitely contradictory; and still others are not 
susceptible of rational understanding. The time has arrived 
for a permanent measure which will be clear and definite 
and will extend to air transport the proper type of regulation 
for transportation. 

There is little, if any, regulation of a large part of our 
foreign air transport. By its very nature full regulation is 
difficult. 

Again I wish to draw the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that this bill would not only regulate transportation by 
air on the continent but would also regulate transportation 
by air to our far-flung possessions, our insular possessions, 
and our Alaskan possessions, and also would regulate our 
commerce into foreign countries. 

The Senator from Utah contended a few moments ago 
that the commission should be composed of three rather 
than five members. I say that this is a subject broader than 
the country itself, because the regulation of air transporta- 
tion to foreign countries is involved just as much as the 
regulation of air transportation in our continental posses- 
sions. 

There is little, if any, regulation of a large part of our 
foreign air transport. From its very nature, full regulation is 
difficult. The only effective regulation at present is the “big 
stick” in the form of air-mail payments, which appear to 
have been subjected to many political maneuvers, both pro 
and con, There is a great need for proper control of our 
foreign air-transport program by a sound, nonpolitical body 
which will foster and help develop it into a world-wide trans- 
portation system with a real national value. 

Air transport is the most modern and fastest means of 
transportation. It has arrived at a state of development in 
which it is possible to operate an air line at a profit, and it 
has made some substantial progress in spite of all the con- 
fusion in its administration. It is ready to develop 10 times 
its present volume when it is given the stability of sound and 
permanent legislation under nonpolitical administration. 

The following tables briefly show the progress of the air- 
transport business for the 3 years ending June 30, 1937. 
Table No. 1 covers domestic air transport, and table No. 2 
covers foreign air transport: 

TABLE 1. Domestie air transport 


Year end- | Year end- | Year end- Percent 
ingJune | ingJune | i increase, 
30, 1035 30, 1936 

0 $8, 810, 587 811. 812, 795 812, 690, 716 44. 04 
Other revenues 13, 094, 884 819. 617, 469 823, 767, 809 81.5 
Number of revenue passengers... 471, 669 694, 191 918, 657 94.8 
Pounds of express 405 | 4,640,023 | 6, 844, 274 181.4 
Pounds of mal 10, 635, 042 | 15, 050, 084 | 19, 500, 283 83. 4 
Airplane- miles 46, 231, 012 | 59, 242, 640 | 67, 078, 948 45.1 


Year end- | Percent in- 


ing June | crease, 1937 
30, 1937 over 1935 
$7, 155 368 15.2 
Number of passengers- 129,690 | 6.98 
Pounds of express 1, 391, 223 46.95 
Pounds of mail 641 x 658, 926 29.3 
Airplane-miles with mail 4, 445, 591 20.7 


1 Bai eee figures not available; however, the best information indicates other revenues 
substantially twice the mail revenues. 
II mileage flown in foreign services during calendar year 1936 was 9,526,610. 
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Some further idea of the annual volume of business created 

by air transport is shown by the following data: 
DOMESTIC AIR TRANSPORT 

Number of employees June 30, 1937, 6,532—907 pilots and 
copilots. 

Annual pay rolls, $13, 969, 934. 

FOREIGN AIR TRANSPORT 

Number of employees June 30, 1937, 5,532. 

Annual pay rolls, $11,096,400. 

The cost of aircraft in transport service is as follows: 

DOMESTIC AIR TRANSPORT 

Number of aircraft September 1, 1937, 277. 

Cost of aircraft, $18,321,866. 

FOREIGN AIR TRANSPORT 

Number of aircraft September 1, 1937, 137. 

Cost of aircraft, $8,470,948. 

As of September 1, 1937, there were more than $11,000,000 
worth of new aircraft on order for the transport lines. 

In this connection, let me say that these tables, taken 
from authentic statistics, show that in the year ending June 
30, 1935, the mail revenue was $8,810,587. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1936, the mail revenue was $11,812,795. For 
the year ending June 30, 1937, the mail revenue was $12,- 
690,716. The percentage of increase of the year 1937 over 
1935 was 44.04 percent. 

In the case of revenue other than mail revenue, for the 
year ending June 30, 1935, the figure was $13,094,884. For 
the year ending June 30, 1936, the figure was $19,617,469. 
For the year ending June 30, 1937, the revenue was $23,- 
767,809, an increase of 81.5 percent. 

I bring to the attention. of the Senate the fact that the 
increase of private business, as contrasted with the increase 
of mail revenue, has been almost double, showing that air 
transport in this country today is not relying, as it did 5 or 
6 years ago, upon mail contracts. Private individuals are 
patronizing air transport for transportation and for express. 

With regard to the number of revenue passengers, a very 
interesting history is shown by the figures. In the year 
ending June 30, 1935, there were transported by air in this 
country 471,669 persons. In the year ending June 30, 1936, 
there were transported by air 694,191 persons. In the year 
ending June 30, 1937, there were transported by air 918,657 
persons, or an increase of 94.8 percent in 1937 over 1935. 

The figures with regard to the pounds of express carried by 
air will be found very interesting, because they show the 
growth of this great industry from the standpoint of private 
patronage. In the year ending June 30, 1935, there were 
2,432,405 pounds of express transported. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1936, the figure was 4,640,023. For the year 
ending June 30, 1937, the figure was 6,844,274 pounds, an 
increase of 181.4 percent for the year 1937 over 1935. 

The figures for the pounds of mail transported will also be 
found very interesting. In the year ending June 30, 1935, 
10,635,042 pounds of mail were transported. In the year 
ending June 30, 1936, 15,059,034 pounds of mail were trans- 
ported. In the year ending June 30, 1937, 19,500,283 pounds 
of mail were transported, an increase of 83.4 percent for the 
year 1937 over 1935. 

As to the number of air-miles flown in this country, the 
increase is most interesting. In the year ending June 30, 
1935, 46,231,012 air-miles were flown in the United States. 
In the year ending June 30, 1936, 59,242,640 air-miles were 
flown. In the year ending June 30, 1937, 67,078,948 air-miles 
were flown, or an increase of 45.1 percent for the year 1937 
over 1935. 

It is true that there have been substantial losses in the 
air-transport business, some of them by reason of changing 
political policies and the lack of any reasonable stability in 
the Government’s administration of air transport; some 
others by reason of the financial type of management which 
has indulged in unwarranted competition without due 
regard for sound economies or a technique to develop safety. 
Huge losses are now occurring by reason of the law requiring 
competitive bidding for new routes. This method has de- 
generated to a form of purchasing franchises by making 
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ridiculously low bids. The system is definitely eliminating 
the legitimate small operators from the possibility of obtain- 
ing any new routes, and is most certainly creating a mo- 
nopoly for the big interests. 

In that connection, I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that not long ago we read of an air-mail contract 
let by the Post Office Department on the basis of the low bid, 
which was 1 mill per mile. It will be only a short time 
before contractors will be not only bidding to take the mail 
for nothing, but offering inducements to obtain mail 
contracts. 

The principle of competitive bidding may have merit in 
the purchase of wheat or corn, but it just does net work in 
purchasing a highly technical air-transport service. Air 
transport cannot and will not have a normal or healthy 
development until this vicious method of awarding new 
routes is changed to allow intelligent selection of the routes 
to be served, and of those best qualified to operate them 
economically and safely. 

Sound legislation, administered by a strictly nonpolitical 
body, will make air transport much more efficient than it 
now is, and will unquestionably result in convincing the 
traveling public of its safety. A sufficient volume of busi- 
ness will eventually be developed so that the Government’s 
unit cost of air-mail services can be considerably reduced. 
The public and investors will also be furnished with factual 
information on air transportation, dispelling the mysteries 
surrounding it, and eliminating the chiseling aviation ex- 
perts who are now exploiting both the industry and the 
Government under the existing spoils system. 

Since the enactment of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
numercus attempts have been made to improve the legis- 
lation regulating commercial aviation. All these attempts 
have failed for one reason: They have mixed together the 
regulations for both private flying and air transport. I 
think it should be pointed out that we cannot expect to 
have unified support for any such legislation from the dis- 
tinctly different classes of aviation. Moreover, it seems ap- 
parent that in insisting on legislation of that type, the 
politically minded factions of both Government and indus- 
try are using this very real need for different types of regu- 
lation to creat dissension in the ranks of aviation, and 
thus block any sound legislation. 

I most sincerely wish to impress upon the Senate two out- 
standing facts: 

First. That the economic prestige which aviation may 
enjoy in the future largely depends on the degree of safety 
provided in air transportation. No systematized, progressive 
legislation can have our sanction unless it makes ample pro- 
vision for safety, not only for the trayeling public who would 
use the air as a means of getting around but as well for the 
boys who, with youth, courage, and imagination, have taken 
up aviation as a vocation—the pilots and copilots in whose 
hands the lives of thousands rest. These winged harbingers 
of progress must have recognition by laws which look to their 
safety and to their right to speak through their representa- 
tives in the matter of proper pay, hours, and working condi- 
tions. 

Second. The desired degree of safety in air transportation 
is absolutely dependent on the passage of sound legislation 
providing technical regulation by a strictly nonpolitical 
authority. 

I hope to arouse the interest of the Senate and that of the 
people of the country in this all-important legislation. 

Mr. President, the history of this proposed legislation may 
be worthy of consideration for a moment. 

The bill that is now before the Senate is not a mere novel 
attempt to enact legislation which will regulate an all- 
important industry in this country. Let me consider the 
subject at hand from two standpoints. We are not only 
dealing with a proposed law that will regulate industry 
insofar as industry is concerned with transportation by 
means of the air but as we promote the industry of avia- 
tion and the industry of air transport we also promote the 
national defense. Every time we encourage an air line to 
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be established over the terrain of this country, just to the 
extent that air line operates we are building for national 
defense. Every air-line pilot is today a potential soldier, 
ready to serve his country when and if the call should come. 
Every established line in this country from one airport to 
another constitutes in itself a method of defense, because 
such air line, surveyed, laid out, and traversed, will be a 
route known to American soldiery at a time when this coun- 
try may—God forbid, but may, nevertheless—require every 
arm to be extended for its defense. So some of us have 
gone into the subject from two standpoints—first, the de- 
velopment of air commerce, the development of the indus- 
try, and the promotion and encouragement of the science; 
and, secondly, from the standpoint of national defense. 

Active consideration by Congress of proposals for air legis- 
lation, leading to the present situation, dates from the 
Seventy-third Congress when the cancelation of prior do- 
mestic air-mail contracts occurred. 

My first bill, S. 3187, was introduced on March 26, 1934 
(73d Cong., 2d sess.), and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. That bill proposed the creation of a separate com- 
mission to regulate air commerce, which was defined as 
transportation by aircraft on scheduled operations for hire. 
Broadly, the bill related only to the economic regulation of 
air transportation. 

At the same time there were pending proposals to provide a 
new law for perpetuation of the contract system of providing 
air-mail and air-transportation services. These measures 
prevailed over the bill to create an aviation commission, and 
were enacted as the Air Mail Act of June 12, 1934. That 
act specifically provided in sections 20 and 21 for the ap- 
pointment by the President of a special commission— 

For the purpose of making an immediate study and survey, and 
to report to Congress its recommendations of a broad 
policy covering all phases of aviation and the relation of the United 
States thereto. 

This concluded action in the Seventy-third Congress. 

In the first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, on 
January 22, 1935, I again introduced a bill, S. 1332, provid- 
ing for a separate commission to regulate air commerce. 
This bill, however, defined air commerce not only as the 
transportation of persons or property, although not limited 
to scheduled operations, but also as the navigation of aircraft 
in the conduct or furtherance of a business. In addition, the 
bill embraced provisions for registration and rating of air- 
craft and rating of airmen, air lines, and schools, as well 
as provisions authorizing the commission to make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Commerce concerning the 
establishment of air-navigation facilities. 

On January 31, 1935, the President transmitted the re- 
port of the Federal Aviation Commission (S. Doc. No. 15, 
74th Cong.). That report embraced 102 recommendations 
which were grouped into 12 broad subjects including “air 
transport”, “miscellaneous civil aviation (including private 
fiying and gliding)”, “airports”, “relations of Government 
and industry”, and “air-commerce commission.” 

For reasons stated on pages 53 and 243, et seq., of that 
report, the Federal Aviation Commission concluded that su- 
pervision of Federal regulation, which it recommended be 
provided, should not be assigned to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but should be lodged in a new air-commerce 
commission. On pages 245 and 246 of the report are stated 
21 duties of such new commission. It will be noted that most 
of these duties, as well as the tone of the recommendations 
for creation of the new commission, relate to air transpor- 
tation—that is, transportation of passengers, property, and 
mail by common carriers. a 

The President's message of transmittal deals almost ex- 
clusively with the transportation phase of aviation and its 
relation to other forms of transportation. He disagreed with 
the recommendation for the creation of a separate commis- 
sion and said that “in the interim before a permanent con- 
solidated agency is created or designated over transportation 
as a whole, a division of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can well serve the needs of air transportation.” 
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On June 7, 1935, the President transmitted to Congress 
a further message recommending the extension of the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 and the office of 
Coordinator thereunder. In that message he said: 

I have already recommended to the Congress my views with 

to the relations that should exist between the Federal 
Government and air carriers. Legislation has been introduced 
for the purpose of carrying out these recommendations. I am 
in general accord with the substance of this legislation although 
I still maintain, as I indicated in my message on that subject, 
that a separate commission need not be established to effectuate 
the purpose of such legislation. Air transportation should be 
brought into a proper relation to other forms of transportation 
by subjecting it to regulation by the same agency. * * 
It is my hope that the Interstate Commerce Commission may, 
with the addition of the new duties that I have indicated, ulti- 
mately become a Federal Transportation Commission with com- 
prehensive It has been my intention to recommend this 
strongly to this session of the Congress, but the time remaining 
seems to preclude the discussions necessary for such changes. 
Such a reo tion should not be delayed, however, beyond the 
second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 


Following these messages, on June 10, 1935, I introduced 
Senate bill 3027 to amend the Interstate Commerce Act by 
adding thereto a new part providing “for the regulation of 
the transportation of passengers and property by aircraft 
in interstate and foreign commerce.” Hearings on this bill 
were held on July 29, 30, 31, 1935, before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I reintroduced the 
bill as S. 3420 on August 15, 1935, and that bill was reported 
from the committee on the same day by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], Report No. 1329. 

That report also dealt primarily with the question of air 
transportation and its relation to other forms of transporta- 
tion. Pointing to various reports and studies of transporta- 
tion problems, it was said that “as a result of these ex- 
haustive and analytical reports and studies, the absolute 
necessity for Federal regulation of air transportation has 
been recognized.” The bill was stated to be “a part of a 
complete and coordinated program of legislation touching all 
forms of transportation recommended by the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. The ultimate objective of the 
entire program is a system of coordinated transportation 
for the Nation which will supply the most efficient means 
of transport. 

This bill was considered on the floor of the Senate during 
the closing days of the Seventy-fourth Congress, but did not 
come to a vote. 

Early in the Seventy-fifth Congress, on January 6, 1937, 
I again introduced a bill, S. 2, similar to the last bill intro- 
duced in the preceding Congress. This time, however, the 
bill was divided into two chapters, the second chapter deal- 
ing with safety in air transportation, jurisdiction of which 
was to be vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Shortly thereafter, the bill was introduced under the same 
number with the safety provisions omitted. The latter were 
made the subject of a separate bill, S. 1760, introduced by 
me on March 3, 1937. 

Hearings on these bills were held on March 8 and 11, and 
on April 3 to 12, 1937, before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and they were reported out 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] on June 7, 1937, 
Reports Nos. 686 and 687. 

The statement in the report on Senate bill 3420, previously 
quoted, that the bill “was the result of exhaustive and analy- 
tical reports and studies,” was incorporated verbatim in the 
report on Senate bill 2. The report on Senate bill 1760 
recognized that the Air Commerce Act of 1926 was out of 
date. It was further stated in the report: 

The bill provides for the regulation of construction, operation, 
and maintenance of aircraft used in air travel as well as the 
licensing of persons who have to do with the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such . The regulation is adapted 
to the special characteristics of travel by air and is carried no 
farther than is necessary in the interest of the safety of the 
public and of the carriers and their personnel. * * * We do 
not feel that safety of air transportation should be left under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce, but we feel that the 
President's wishes in this matter should be followed and the 


safety of air travel should be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. * 
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These two bills were thus on the Senate Calendar—Cal- 
endar Nos. 701 and 702—at the end of the first session, and 
are pending for Senate action at the present time. 

Early in the third, or present, session of this Congress, 
the President informally advised me that he was desirous 
of obtaining air legislation at this session, but that he now 
desired that such legislation provide for the creation of 
a separate commission instead of lodging regulation of air 
transportation with other forms of transportation in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As a result of confer- 
ences with the President and his representatives, I under- 
took the preparation of a bill which would embody the prin- 
ciples, and insofar as possible the provisions of Senate bill 2 
and Senate bill 1760, which, as previously stated, are pend- 
ing on the Senate Calendar—and the provisions and prin- 
ciples of a bill understood to be the interdepartmental bill. 
The latter materially broadened the scope of the proposed 
legislation as reflected in Senate bill 2 and Senate bill 1760, 
and practically all of the prior bills, and for the first time 
proposed legislation embracing phases of aviation other than 
air transportation. 

The draft which I worked out on this basis, and intro- 
duced on March 3, 1938, as amendments in the nature of a 
substitute for Senate bill 2, on March 11, 1938, was intro- 
duced as Senate bill 3659. This draft, while creating an 
authority, provided for a clear-cut distinction between air 
transportation and other phases of aviation. The latter 
were denominated for convenience as “civil aviation.” 

On March 30, 1938, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
MAN] introduced an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for Senate bill 3659, and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. COPELAND] introduced Senate bill 3760, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. These two bills were 
almost identical with each other, but differed in many re- 
spects from my draft—the amendments of Senate bill 2 and 
Senate bill 3659. The provision for Presidential approval or 
disapproval of certain actions of the authority, to the ex- 
clusion of the courts, was retained, and the distinction be- 
tween air transportation and civil aviation was deleted. 
Air transportation was defined, but the definition of air 
commerce was made broad enough to include air transporta- 
tion, the same service thus being dually defined. 

Following the introduction of these measures, I undertook 
the preparation of a further draft designed to follow the out- 
line of the measures of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
MAN] and the Senator from New York [Mr. CoPELAND], and, 
insofar as possible, the substance of the latter without undue 
sacrifice of the principles and provisions of Senate bill 3659. 
This draft was introduced by me on April 14, 1938, as Senate 
bill 3845, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and on April 19, 1938, was introduced as Senate bill 3864 and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
draft retained in modified form the provisions of the meas- 
ures of the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from New 
York for Presidential approval or disapproval of certain action 
of the authority, specifically restricting that situation to 
overseas and foreign air transportation, and providing the 
manner in which such matters should be submitted to the 
President. The distinction between air transportation and 
civil aviation contained in Senate bill 3659 also was re- 
tained, but the term “air commerce” was substituted for 
“civil aviation.” 

Senate bill 3845 was reported by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] on April 19, 1938, and is now docketed 
in the Senate as Calendar No. 1690. 

Senate bill 3864 is now before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in connection with Sen- 
ate bill 3659, the amendments in the nature of a substitute 
thereto introduced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
man], and the hearings on those bills before that subcom- 
mittee on April 6 and 7, 1938. More specifically, it is pend- 
ing in the form of committee print No. 2 of April 28, 1938, 
which embraces a number of proposed amendments, includ- 
ing amendments again referring to the overlap in the defi- 
nitions of air commerce and air transportation. Many 
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of the remaining amendments are based upon these changes 
in definitions, although they are much more extensive than 
those recommended by the Senator from New York in re- 
porting Senate bill 3845, which also proposes retention of the 
overlap in those definitions. 

Under my bills, air transportation is transportation by 
an air carrier. An air carrier is a citizen of the United 
States who undertakes to engage as a common carrier in 
transportation by aircraft of passengers, property, or mail 
for compensation or hire. Air commerce is the operation of 
aircraft by persons other than air carriers. 

Mr. President, with the history of this legislation reflecting 
a long and arduous and zealous study on the part of every- 
one who has had to do with the subject; with the growing 
need for progressive legislation; with demand on the part 
of industry and on the part of the traveling public for pro- 
gressive legislation looking first of all to the stabilization of 
the industry, so that the industry itself may look to financial 
agents throughout the country to aid the industry—financial 
agents who today are questioning whether or not financial 
aid should be given to the industry, by reason of its uncer- 
tainty as an agency—and furthermore in order that the 
traveling public may know that the Government of the 
United States is putting forth every effort within its power 
to see that the greatest measure of safety in the air is 
brought about, I say that legislation looking to these ends 
is all essential, and essential at this session of the Congress. 

Mr. President, in connection with Senate bill 3845, as the 
clerk proceeds to read the bill, I shall have two amendments 
to offer in addition to those which the committee has re- 
ported. I take it that the committee amendments will be 
first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then I reserve the right to offer the 
amendments to which I have referred following the con- 
sideration of the committee amendments, unless the leader 
has some other procedure in view. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], who desires to address 
the Senate on this bill, does not wish to proceed at this time. 
In view of the fact that the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
parp] had yielded his position with reference to another bill 
which I understand will take only a few minutes, I had 
thought we might lay the pending bill temporarily aside and 
take up the bill in which the Senator from Texas is in- 
terested, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the pending 
bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. NEELY. I object. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. I thought the Senator was yielding the floor. 
I desire to be recognized in my own right when the Senator 
from Kentucky is through. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well; I yield the floor to the Senator. 

PROHIBITION OF BLOCK BOOKING AND BLIND SELLING 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, my objection will be with- 
drawn in a moment, 

It is no longer possible for me silently to submit to the 
driving of legislative wedges between Senate bill 153 and its 
consideration by this body. For 3 weeks I have courteously 
but vainly endeavored to obtain an agreement to have this 
bill made the unfinished business. The strategy by which 
my efforts have been frustrated is thoroughly understood by 
all concerned. No one should fear to vote on a measure 
which is supported by the religious, educational, and civic 
organizations which represent more than 50,000,000 people 
and is opposed by only the eight corporations which compose 
the Moving-Picture Trust and those who are subject to the 
trust’s dictation. 

With due respect to my beloved friend the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN], I shail, as soon as I 
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can obtain recognition tomorrow, move, in behalf of or- 
derly procedure in the Senate, that the aviation bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 153. 

For weeks Moving Picture Trust opposition lobbyists have 
overrun Washington as the locusts and lice overran the land 
of Egypt in the days of Pharaoh the King. If some of these 
gentlemen do not stop threatening Members of the Senate 
who are candidates for reelection this year, and abandon their 
improper interference with the processes of legislation, an 
investigation by a special Senate committee will be requested 
without delay. 

Senate bill 153, or a bill identical with it, has been on the 
Senate calendar almost continuously since the 15th day of 
June 1936. 

Time after time its consideration has been prevented by 
a single objection. The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce 2 years ago, with but one dissenting vote, reported 
the bill with the recommendation that it be passed. This 
year the same committee favorably reported the bill to the 
Senate without a single dissenting vote. 

The Recorp for last Thursday contains a list of a multi- 
tude of great religious, educational, and social organizations 
which have for years petitioned and prayed the Congress 
for legislation to prevent the baneful trade practices known 
as block booking and blind selling. It is high time that the 
people’s petitions be granted and their prayers be answered 
with something more satisfying than silent contempt. . 

If my motion does not prevail tomorrow, I shall offer the 
substance of the bill as a rider to the measure now before 
the Senate. If this effort fails to produce the desired result, 
other similar efforts will be made on all appropriate occasions 
until success shall have been achieved. 

Further maneuvering to prevent consideration of the bill 
during this session will be resisted to the limit. A lobby, no 
matter how powerful it may be, will not be permitted to 
frighten Members into submission to its will. A decisive ma- 
jority of the Senators will demonstrate at the earliest oppor- 
tunity that they have sufficient courage to record their votes 
on this important bill. y 

I now withdraw my objection to the unanimous-consent 
request which the distinguished leader of the Senate has 
submitted in behalf of the able Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view of the remarks of 
the Senator from West Virginia, I do not renew my request 
at the moment, because I desire to make a brief statement 
in respect to his remarks. 

I accept full responsibility for the motion to consider the 
bill now pending before the Senate. It is a part of my duty 
to try to shape the program of this body, in order that 
legislation may be given consideration in an orderly fashion, 
and, while I am, of course, not infallible and do not claim 
to be infallible with respect to the comparative merits of 
legislation, I am willing to accept the responsibility of at- 
tempting to shape the program of legislation in the Senate. 

I have no objection to the Senator from West Virginia 
attempting to get his bill up. I have no objection to the 
Senate voting on it. I myself have no objection to voting 
on it. I know nothing about any lobby around the Senate. 
It is always easy and fashionable to charge that some lobby 
is trying to frighten the Senate out of voting for some bill 
or against some bill. I have not seen any lobby, and know 
nothing about any lobby. 

A bill identical to that now under consideration has been 
on the calendar for more than a year. Nearly a year ago 
the Senator from Nevada endeavored to get consideration 
of a bill known as Senate bill 2. The Senator from Mis- 
souri, now sitting before me, corrects me and states that for 
2 years, practically, the bill has been on the calendar of the 
Senate. The pending bill is an administration measure, 
and the Department of Commerce and those who are inter- 
ested in the enactment of the bill have been for weeks urg- 
ing that it be given consideration. 
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Long before the Senator from West Virginia said anything 
to me about the moving-picture bill, the Senator from Ne- 
yada, the Senator from New York, and others, were urging 
that the aviation bill be given consideration, because of the 
urgency and the importance of the proposed legislation. 

I know very little about the so-called movie bill, about 
which the Senator from West Virginia has worked himself 
up this afternoon. I do not think anyone else in the Senate 
knows anything about it with the exception of the Senator 
from West Virginia. Of course, I would not accuse him of 
not knowing anything about it, because he has made it a 
special study; but I have not found that there is any general 
information about the bill. 

I have no objection to the consideration of the bill in an 
orderly way, but I will most assuredly resist the motion to- 
morrow, if it is made, to set aside the pending bill in order 
to take up the bill to which the Senator from West Virginia 
has referred, or any other bill. s 

No one has been maneuvering to keep the bill from being 
considered. I do not object to the word “maneuvering”, 
and if the Senator wants to call it “maneuvering”, I have 
been maneuvering, or planning, or attempting, to arrange 
a program of orderly consideration of bills having regard to 
their importance. In my judgment, there is no bill on the 
calendar now that is more important than the bill under con- 
sideration at this time, and I trust the Senate will consider 
it until it is disposed of, and if the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia makes the motion tomorrow which he today threatens 
he will make, I hope the Senate will defeat it, and I expect 
to help defeat it, if I have any influence in determining the 
course of the Senate. 

Now I ask unanimous consent that the pending bill be laid 
aside temporarily in order that the Senate may consider 
the bill the Senator from Texas desires to bring up. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
the statement which the Senator from Kentucky has made, 
to the effect that he knows little or nothing about Senate bill 
153, is, in the light of the record, a complete surprise to me, 
The Senator was a member of the Interstate Commerce Sub- 
committee which conducted hearings on an identical bil! 2 
years ago. The record shows that he participated in the 
proceedings before the subcommittee and propounded a num- 
ber of questions to the witnesses. 

The subcommittee of which the Senator was a member 
favorably reported the bill to the full committee by unani- 
mous consent. The full committee, of which the Senator 
from Kentucky was a member, favorably reported the bill to 
the Senate, with only one dissenting vote—that of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

This year the bill was again before the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. It is only fair to the Senator from 
Kentucky to say that he was so busy with the important 
matters of leadership that he could not on the latter oc- 
casion participate in the consideration which the bill re- 
ceived from the committee. But the Senator’s participation 
in 1938 was not necessary, because the committee’s action 
on the bill was based on the 1936 hearings, which he helped 
to hold. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I made no such statement 
as that I did not know anything about the bill. I am a 
member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and I was 
a member of the subcommittee of that committee 2 or 3 
years ago when very brief hearings were held on the bill. 
I have not been able to participate in the consideration of 
the bill at this session, because I have been unable to attend 
the sessions of the committee at this session. But, regardless 
of that, Iam not objecting to the bill being considered. What 
I am objecting to is the Senator’s offering to displace a bill 
brought up in the orderly procedure of the Senate in order 
that he may get another bill up tomorrow, before the bill 
now under consideration is disposed of. 

I repeat the statement—and I still acquit the Senator from 
West Virginia—that I have been told by Members of the 
Senate that they do not themselves know how they will vote 
on this measure because they have not been enlightened suf- 
ficiently with respect to the hearings, no matter who partici- 
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pated, to know whether the bill is wise or unwise. They do 
not know the details of its provisions. But regardless of all 
that, assuming that I was present when brief hearings were 
held—and the hearings were brief when the bill was up in 
the committee 2 or 3 years ago—assuming all that to be cor- 
rect, that has nothing to do with the fact that I am undertak- 
ing, in the capacity I occupy, to provide a program for the 
Senate, without endeavoring to shunt the Senator off in the 
consideration of the bill to which he has referred. I have 
no objection to its consideration at any time when it does 
not interfere with what at least some Senators may regard 
as more urgent legislation than the bill in which the Senator 
is interested. 

Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, there is no reason why any 
Senator should not be informed about this bill. The hear- 
ings on it were completed on the 28th day of February 1936. 
For the past month these hearings have been printed and 
available to every Member of this body. Of course, Members 
never will be further informed regarding the measure unless 
the leader of the Senate and those who loyally follow him, 
as all desire to do, will either cooperate with me in my 
efforts to have the bill made the unfinished business or, at 
least, resist the temptation to subordinate its consideration to 
that of some other bill which did not appear on the calendar 
until long after the anti-block-booking bill was there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator advise the Senate the 
day on which this bill was reported to the Senate? 

Mr. NEELY. On the 16th day of February. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuavez in the chair). 
The bill that the Senator from West Virginia is talking about, 
Senate bill 153, was reported on February 16, 1938. 

Mr. NEELY. In other words, almost 3 months ago. 
Printed copies of the hearings on the bill which the eminent 
Senator from Kentucky helped to hold, consisting of 219 
closely printed pages, have been available to every Member 
of the Senate for about 30 days. Printed copies of the 
exhaustive House hearings have been available ever since 
the month of April 1936. 

Mr. BARKLEY, A bill dealing with the subject now under 
consideration, for which the immediate bill which has been 
taken up is a substitute, was reported to the Senate on June 
7, 1937, in this Congress. Certainly that bill on that subject 
takes precedence over something that was reported 90 days 
ago, when the importance of the subject is taken into con- 
sideration. So it is not quite accurate for the Senator to 
say that something which has been reported since his bill 
was reported has been given precedence over this measure. 

Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, I believe that I know some- 
thing about the bill to which the Senator refers and concern- 
ing which the able Senator from Nevada spoke. If I am not 
mistaken, when the Senator from Nevada first introduced the 
bill he had it referred to the Rules Committee, of which I 
was the chairman. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is in error about that. 
The matter which was sent to the Rules Committee was a 
resolution to create a standing committee of the Senate, and 
that is pending before the Senator’s committee. 

Mr. NEELY. But does not that resolution deal with the 
same subject matter as that contained in the bill which is 
now before the Senate? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It seems to me it is a little bit far- 
fetched to say that the resolution to create a standing com- 
mittee deals with the same subject matter; but one might 
say so if one desired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The matter of the creation of a new 
committee must go to the Committee on Rules, but that 
reference does not contain any bill or any substantive legis- 
lation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. None whatever. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me repeat the withdrawal 
of my objection to the motion made in behalf of the Senator 
from Texas. 

CLAIMS OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST THE REPUBLIC 
OF MEXICO 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3104, for. the 
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payment of claims of citizens of the United States against 
the Republic of Mexico, being Calendar No. 1669; and I wish 
to make a brief explanation of the bill before asking for a 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 3104) for the payment of claims of citizens of the 
United States against the Republic of Mexico, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
to insert the following: 


That the principal amounts of all awards in favor of citizens of 
the United States against the United Mexican States heretofore 
made by the Commissions established by the General Claims 
Convention of September 8, 1923, United States and Mexico, and 
extensions thereof, on claims presented under said convention, plus 
interest stipulated in any such award and accruing up to the date 
of such award, and the principal amounts of all appraisals of such 
claims in favor of citizens of the United States heretofore made by 
the Commissioners appointed by the United States and Mexico 
for said purpose pursuant to the protocol of April 24, 1934, and 
agreed upon in their report, plus interest stipulated in any such 
appraisal and accruing up to the date of said report, shall be paid 
immediately by the Government of the United States to the 
person or persons entitled to the same, and that appropriations 
for such payment of all such awards and agreed appraisals, out cf 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, and 
hereby are, authorized: Provided, That the Secretary of State 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury all such awards and 
appraisals and the amounts to be paid on each in conformity with 
this act, and shall designate the person or persons entitled to 
receive such payments: And provided further, That when the 
person or persons entitled to receive any such payments have 
received same on any such award or appraisal, such person or 
persons will be deemed to have consented to all of the provisions 
of this act, and all of the rights and interests of such person or 
persons in and to such award or appraisal, and the respective claim 
to which it pertains, will be deemed to have been fully satisfied 
and paid, and said award or appraisal, and the claim to which 
same pertains, and all of the rights and interests of such person or 
persons in respect thereto, shall be held to have been assigned to 
the United States to be enforced by and on behalf of the United 
States against the United Mexican States: And provided further, 
That awards and appraisals authorized to be paid by this act shall 
be included in the final settlement between the Governments of 
the United States of America and the United Mexican States under 
the said convention of September 8, 1923; and the payment of 
any award or appraisal under this act shall not be construed as 
the satisfaction, in whole or in part, of any such award or appraisal, 
or as extinguishing or diminishing the liability of the United 
Mexican States for the satisfaction in full of such awards and 
appraisals, but shall be considered only as an advance by the 
United States until all of said awards and appraisals have been 
paid off and satisfied in full to the United States by the United 
Mexican States. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this bill was quite thor- 
oughly debated on the last call of the calendar, and went over 
on a single objection. That is why I am calling it up at as 
early a date as practical after the call of the calendar. I 
shall briefly explain it again. 

The General Claims Convention of September 8, 1923, was 
negotiated to clear the way for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Mexico. It compre- 
hended all claims originating since July 4, 1868, except claims 
of citizens of the United States against Mexico incident to 
certain revolutions in Mexico. It required citizens holding 
such claims to surrender them to their Government to be pre- 
sented by it to a commission established by that convention 
to determine their validity and the amount due thereon, all 
claims not thus surrendered being declared barred. Such 
surrender of their claims by citizens meant that the citizens 
lost all control over the claims, the Government being thereby 
vested with the exclusive control thereof. Thus the Gov- 
ernment assumed the responsibility for the collection from 
Mexico of all such claims. 

The convention required that all claims submitted to the 
commission must be decided within 3 years after the first 
meeting of the commission, and the two Governments were 
required to settle all awards made by the commission, pre- 
sumptively at the conclusion of the decision of filed claims, by 
offsetting the amounts of awards in favor of each Govern- 
ment, and the Government owing the larger amount paying 
the difference to the other. Under this provision, as inter- 
preted by our State Department, it was contemplated thai 


each nation would make settlement with its own citizens with 
respect to awards made in their favor. 

It was evidently contemplated that citizens obtaining 
awards would receive payment thereon at least by the end 
of the term fixed for the duration of the commission, there 
being no provision in the convention for the extension of that 
term except to decide cases originating after the signing of 
the convention. However, the commission not having de- 
cided during its term the claims filed with it, that term was 
extended four times, the last extension expiring October 31, 
1937, and no payments have yet been made on any awards. 
The term of the commission having expired and the conven- 
tion having thus lapsed, there is now no method nor machin- 
ery for deciding the 850 American claims and 220 Mexican 
claims filed with the commission but still undecided, and the 
disposition of those claims depends entirely on future nego- 
tiations with Mexico. 

This situation has put the United States under at least a 
moral obligation to pay its citizens awards allowed them on 
claims; that is, to pay the awards that were granted by this 
commission, which were about 125 or 128 in all for Ameri- 
can claimants before the commission finally disbanded. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the bill recommended by the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The State Department says it involves a 
matter of policy to be determined by the Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the Foreign Relations Committee unan- 
imously reported the bill favorably? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, Mr. President; and I am going to 
quote what the committee said. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said, after full investigation of the facts: 

Inasmuch as the United States is thus morally obligated in the 
matter of such awards, and the citizens holding them have already 
waited years for their payment, and many, if not all, of them are 
in financial distress and urgently need the money represented by 
the awards in their favor, the committee feels that it is the duty 
of the Government to take affirmative steps at this time toward 
paying them, and thus affording them that “just and adequate 
compensation for their losses and damages” declared by article V 
of the convention to be the purpose for its execution. 

The total amount of the awards allowed is in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000, and it is true that the larger part of 
that award represents the claim of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road for certain railroad equipment sold to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, and not paid for by the Mexican Government. 

The railroad had made arrangements with the Mexican 
Government to settle its claim. The Mexican Government 
was to pay it so much a year until its claim was paid. How- 
ever, when the treaty was negotiated the railroad was com- 
pelled to submit its claim to the commission. The commis- 
sion passed favorably on the claim, but the railroad has been 
prevented from collecting the claim, which the Mexican 
Government had already agreed to pay. 

I am not especially interested in the claim of the railroad, 
although it is the larger part of the $3,000,000. That par- 
ticular claim amounts to about $1,800,000. However, there 
are 115 individual claimants, many of them poor and in 
destitute circumstances, whose awards range all the way 
from $115 to $8,000 or $10,000. Only one award exceeds 
$100,000. 

Under the provisions of the bill the United States Govern- 
ment will pay the awards and then reimburse itself under 
the treaty by collections from the Mexican Government, to 
be made at some future time. Therefore it seems to be the 
part of fairness and justice to pay at the present time the 
claimants whose awards were granted and not let them 
remain without their money. Many of the claimants are in 
utter destitution and are still relying on the payment of the 
awards to save them from financial ruin. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator spoke of the Illinois Cen- 
tral claim. I am informed that the claim of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. is a contract claim and not a tort claim. 
It represents money due the Illinois Central Railroad Co. for 
locomotives sold to the Mexican Government. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct. It is the type of claim 
passed upon by the General Claims Commission. The 
Special Claims Commission has handled claims growing out 
of injuries connected with the revolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield further, the 
claim has been passed on by the Commission set up by the 
Governments of the United States and Mexico, and an award 
or judgment has been entered. This award is in favor of the 
United States of America for the use and benefit of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. There has never been the 
slightest denial by the Government of Mexico as to the 
justice of this claim. Indeed, when the claim was being con- 
sidered by the joint tribunal set up by the two Governments, 
objection was made by the counsel for the Mexican Govern- 
ment that there was no controversy as to the claim of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., and hence that the Commission 
was without jurisdiction to make awards on claims as to 
which there was no controversy. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion held that it had jurisdiction, and there was a unanimous 
award in favor of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. This 
award was made by the representative on the Commission 
of the Mexican Government, the representative on the Com- 
mission of the United States Government, and a third mem- 
ber who was a professor of international law from Holland. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will permit it to be done, I 
should like to have inserted in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an excerpt from the records of the Com- 
mission. I take it the claim of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. is a perfectly proper one, and I hope it will be allowed. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Commission under the convention concluded September 8, 1923, 
between the United States and Mexico. C. van Vollenhoven, 
Presiding Commissioner; Fred K. Nielsen, Commissioner; G. Fer- 
nandez MacGregor, Commissioner.] 

The United States of America on behalf of Illinois Central Railroad 

Co., claimant, v. The United Mexican States 


Docket No. 432. Opinion rendered December 6, 1926. 


Counsel: United States, C. L, Bouve, agent; Mexico, B. Carbajal 
y Rosas, agent. 

' First. This case is before the Commission for a final decision 
after counsel have been heard in oral arguments on the merits. 
Claim was originally made by the United States of America on 
behalf of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. in the amount of $1,- 
807,531.36 with interest thereon from April 1, 1925, alleged to be 
due in payment of the purchase price of 91 locomotive engines 
sold by the company to the Government Railway Administration 
of the National Railways of Mexico under a written contract. On 
October 15, 1925, the Mexican agent filed a motion to dismiss the 
claim alleging, first, that the claim being based on the alleged non- 
performance of contractual obligations, was not within the juris- 
diction of the Commission, and, second, that the obligation to pay 
the amount claimed not being denied by Mexico, no controversy 
existed for the decision of the Commission. This motion was over- 
ruled by the Commission on March 31, 1926, Subsequently certain 
questions were raised with respect to the right of the Mexican 
agency, under the rules of the arbitration, to file an answer on 
April 1, 1926, the date on which the answer was presented for filing. 
It became unnecessary for the Commission to consider that matter 
in view of the waiver filed by the American agent on November 
18, 1926, of his right to a hearing on a motion which he filed on 
September 8, 1926, to reject the answer filed by the Mexican agent. 

Second. The indebtedness of the respondent government under 
the contract made between the Illinois Central Railroad Co. and 
the National Railways of Mexico under Government Administration 
is admitted in the aforesaid motion of the Mexican Government to 
dismiss the claim and in the Mexican answer. On page 3 of that 
answer it is stated that “the Mexican agent leaves the case in the 
hands of the honorable Commissioners for their decision, and only 
takes the liberty to request them to take into consideration the 
equitable reasons which the parties directly interested took into 
account in arriving at the private settlement referred to above.” 
From copies of correspondence which accompany the answer it 
appears that, subsequent to the filing of the claim with the Com- 
mission, steps were taken looking to a private adjustment of the 
railroad company’s claim against the Government of Mexico, 
Whatever may be the facts with regard to this proposed arrange- 
ment between the parties to the aforesaid contract which arrange- 
ment was not consummated, it can have no bearing on the liability 
of Mexico in the case before the Commission to make compensation 
in satisfaction of obligations under the terms of the aforesaid 
contract. (The indebtedness of the Mexican Government is ad- 
mitted, and it is the duty of the Commission to render an award 
for the amount which has been withheld from the claimant 
company.) 

3. During the course of oral argument the Mexican agent called 
attention to the provision of article 4 of the aforesaid contract, 
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that the sale of the locomotives “is made upon condition, that 
is to say that the title to said locomotives and each of the same 
shall remain in, and shall not pass from the vendor and shall not 
vest in the purchaser, until such time as the purchaser shall have 
paid all sums due by it hereunder, and shall have fulfilled com- 
pletely all the terms, covenants, provisions, and conditions herein 
set forth and contained, and be performed and kept by the pur- 
chaser.” With respect to this point the agent of the United States, 
on behalf of the American agency and the claimant company, an- 
nounced a disclaimer of title in the company to the locomotives, 
the subject matter of the contract. 

4. By virtue of the aforesaid contract there was due the railroad 
company on April 1, 1925, the principal sum of $1,472,200, and 
interest on deferred payments amounting to $335,331.36, the total 
sum due on that date being $1,807,531.36. The memorial asks for 
the payment of this amount “with a proper allowance of interest 
thereon from April 1, 1925.” 

5. Unfortunately the convention of September 8, 1923, contains 

no specific stipulation with respect to the inclusion of interest in 
pec awards. Allowances of interest have been made from 
time to time by international tribunals acting under arbitral agree- 
ments which, like the agreement of September 8, 1923, have made 
no mention of this subject. See for examples: Treaty of October 
27, 1795, between the United States and Spain, Malloy, volume 2, 
page 1640; convention of February 8, 1853, between the United 
States and Great Britain, ibid, volume 1, page 664; convention of 
November 25, 1862, between the United States and Ecuador, ibid, 
page 432; convention of July 4, 1868, between the United States 
and Mexico, ibid, page 1128. Other agreements have contained 
stipulations authorizing awards of interest under specified con- 
ditions and for more or less definitely prescribed periods. See for 
examples: Treaty of November 19, 1794, between the United States 
and Great Britain, Malloy, volume 1, page 590; convention. of Sep- 
tember 10, 1857, between the United States and the Republic of 
New Granada, ibid, page 319; convention of December 5, 1885, 
between the United States and Venezuela, ibid., volume 2, 
1858; convention of August 7, 1892, between the United Slates 
and Chile, ibid., volume 1, page 185; special agreement of August 
18, 1910, between the United States and Great Britain, Redmond, 
volume 8, page 2619. None of the opinions rendered by tribunals 
created under those ts with respect to a variety of cases 
appears to be at variance with the principle to which we deem it 
proper to give effect that interest must be regarded as a proper 
element of compensation. It is the purpose of the convention of 
September 8, 1923, to afford the respective nationals of the high 
contracting parties, in the language of the convention, “just and 
adequate compensation for their losses or damages.” In our 
opinion just compensatory damages in this case would include not 
only the sum due, as stated in the memorial, under the aforesaid 
contract, but compensation for the loss of the use of that sum 
during a period within which the payment thereof continues to 
be withheld. However, the commission will not award interest 
beyond the date of the termination of the labors of the com- 
mission in the absence of specific stipulations in the agreement 
of September 8, 1923, authorizing such action. With respect to 
the Commission's conclusion touching this point, it may be noted 
that some conventions have contained provisions req the 
payment of awards within a year from the date of the rendition 
of the final award, without interest during that period. See for 
example: Article 15 of the Treaty of May 8, 1871, between the 
United States and Great Britain, Malloy, volume 1, page 707. 
But although it has been stipulated that interest should not be 
paid after the date of the last award, allowances of interest on 
awards up to that date have been made even in the absence of any 
provision authorizing them. In Hale’s Report, page 21, it is stated 
that the Commission created by article 12 of the treaty of May 8, 
1871, between the United States and Great Britain “ordinarily 
allowed interest at the rate of 6 percent per annum from the date 
of the injury to the anticipated date of the final award.” 

6. The amount claimed in the memorial, $1,807,531.36, consists 
of the unpaid principal sum of $1,472,200 and interest on deferred 
payments under the contract up to April 1, 1925, amounting to the 
sum of $335,33136. The Commission is of the opinion that the 
award should consist of $1,807,531.36, the specific amount claimed, 
plus interest at the rate of 6 percent per annum on the sum of 
$1,472,200, computed from April 1. 1925, to the date on which 
the last award is rendered by the Commission, 

DECISION 


7. For the reasons stated above the Commission decides that the 
Government of Mexico shall pay to the Government of the United 
States of America the sum of $1,807,531.36, plus interest at the rate 
of 6 percent per annum on the sum of $1,472,200 from April 1, 1925, 
to the date on which the last award is rendered by the Commission. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 6th day of December, 1926. 

V. VAN VOLLENHOVEN, Presiding Commissioner. 
FRED K. NIELSEN, Commissioner. 
G. FERNANDEZ MacGrecor, Commissioner. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the matter of the claim of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co. was called to my attention 
as a member of the Appropriations Committee about 2 years 
ago, when the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIETERICH] 
sought to have an appropriation made to cover the sale of 
locomotives by the Illinois Central Railroad Co. I am 
extremely reluctant to oppose anything which the senior 
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Senator from Texas desires. He is one of the ablest, fairest, 
and best Members of this body. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me say to the Senator that my state- 
ment with regard to him is not subject to discount. 

However, Mr. President, I do not concede that a moral 
obligation rests upon the United States to pay these claims. 
I think a very unfortunate and very expensive precedent 
would result from their payment. 

The United States Government has undertaken the prose- 
cution of claims against the Mexican Government. The in- 
dividual citizen himself is not in a position to make collec- 
tion. The Federal Government appointed a commission for 
the purpose of enforcing the claims against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The United States has expended every year a very 
substantial sum of money in the maintenance of the Claims 
Commission. It is sought by the bill to impose an obligation 
on the Federal Government, when it seeks to collect a claim 
for a citizen from a foreign nation, to pay the claim itself. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Gladly. 

Mr. WALSH. Are these new claims which have arisen 
since the Commission was dismissed and discharged? 

Mr. ADAMS. None of the claims arose prior to 1869. They 
cover a long period of time. They are claims which have 
been adjudicated by the Commission. 

Mr. WALSH. When did the Commission expire? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Commission expired during 1937. 

Mr. WALSH. This bill does not seek to resurrect the 
activities of the Commission, does it? 

Mr. ADAMS. It does not. 

Mr. WALSH. Does it seek to create a new commission? 

Mr. ADAMS. It does not. 

Mr. WALSH. So that no issue is involved of continuing 
the policies of the old Claims Commission? 

Mr. ADAMS. Not at all. The only question involved is 
whether or not, when the United States Government seeks to 
represent its citizens in the collection of claims against for- 
eign governments, the United States shall guarantee payment 
to the citizens of the amount of their claims. 

The United States Government, through its Commission, 
has succeeded in having nearly $3,000,000 of claims allowed 
against the Mexican Government. If the Mexican Govern- 
ment sees fit to pay the claims, well and good. The in- 
dividual citizen could not make the collection, but back of 
the claim of the individual citizen has been put the power 
and the pressure of the United States Government. 

Mr. WALSH. And the expense. 

Mr. ADAMS. The expense has been carried by the United 
States Government. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Mexican Government has promised 
to pay the awards, and will pay them. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment promised to pay the awards to the United States 
when all the claims shall have been passed upon. 

Mr. WALSH. The only reason payment is delayed is that 
all the claims have not been passed upon? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The Commission has adjourned with 
800 claims undecided, so the claimants who have received 
awards, about 25, are left with hardly any hope of getting 
anything until sometime in the distant future. The claim- 
ants are growing old, and many of them cannot carry the 
load. The question is, What is the fair thing to do? Shall 
the United States Government carry the obligation until the 
Mexican Government makes settlement, or shali the individ- 
ual claimants who have received awards carry it? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand the statement of the 
Senator, to the effect that the Commission has acted upon 
these claims, but no decision has been made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Approximately 800 claims have not been 
settled. The Commission had passed upon some 124 claims 
when it adjourned sine die last fall, leaving about 800 claims 
undetermined. 

Mr. WALSH. The 124 claims have been settled and paid 
for? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Not paid for. The claimants received 
awards, and the bill seeks to have the United States Govern- 
ment pay the claimants their awards at this time and collect 
the amount from the Mexican Government later. The Mexi- 
can Government is obligated under the treaty to pay the 
claims to the United States when all the claims, of which 
800 are still undecided, shall have been adjudicated. At 
present there is no definite prospect for the adjudication of 
the remaining 800. 

Mr. ADAMS. The bill seeks to have the United States 
underwrite the obligations of the Mexican Government. 
What precedent is involved? Following the World War 
American citizens invested some $17,000,000,000 in the bonds 
and securities of other countries. 

Those bonds have largely been repudiated. If the prece- 
dent of this bill is to be followed, all we have to do is to have 
a commission appointed and have awards made against for- 
eign governments for $17,000,000,000 and the United States, 
regardless of the solvency of the foreign governments or 
their willingness or unwillingness to pay, will underwrite the 
obligations. 

I do not know how many German marks our people may 
have, or how many claims our citizens may have against 
foreign governments. Members of the Senate will recall 
the Russian external bonds, some $200,000,000 of which are 
held in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. And Chilean bonds. 

Mr. ADAMS. And Chilean bonds. The bill involves the 
principle of the United States underwriting the obligations 
of foreign governments to our citizens. Regardless of the 
merits of individual claims, it seems to me that the Govern- 
ment has no right to impose upon the taxpayers of the 
country the obligation to make good the bad investments of 
American citizens. The Ilinois Central Railroad Co. saw 
fit to sell $1,800,000 worth of locomotives and equipment to 
the Mexican Government. The Mexican Government has 
not paid for them. Why should the United States Govern- 
ment pay for them? As I see it, that is the issue. 

There are $200,000,000 of unadjudicated claims against 
the Mexican Government which might just as well be added 
to the sum involved in the claims now under consideration. 

I am not so much concerned over these particular items 
or claims as I am over the establishment of a principle which 
is unsound, exceedingly expensive, and which I think would 
lead to endless impositions and burdens upon the taxpayers, 
who are already overburdened by their own obligations. 

When this matter was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the finding of the Bureau of the Budget was that 
payment of these claims was contrary to the policy of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The State Department said it was a 
matter of policy for the Congress to determine. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 3104, Calendar 
No. 1669, a bill for the payment of claims of citizens of the 
United States against the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has unanimous consent been given to con- 
sider the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent has 
been given. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall 
certainly call for a quorum if we are to proceed to vote on 
the bill. 

As I look at the membership of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the Congressional Directory, I fail to find 
the name of any Senator with whom I can consult about the 
bill. Iam not a member of the committee, and therefore am 
but little acquainted with the bill; but a hasty reading of 
it here, and listening to what has been said about it on the 
floor, indicate to me that there is involved in the bill a 
principle which should be carefully considered before the 
Congress launches out upon it. It seems to me one ought 
to recognize at once that the United States of America has 
enough debts of its own today without assuming to pay the 
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debts of another nation, no matter to whom those debts may 
be owed. 

Moreover, nothing in what has been said and nothing con- 
tained in the bill indicates that the United States Treasury 
has in its control or possession property or money of Mexico 
which it could appropriate in any lawful way to the pay- 
ment of these debts and thus force payment by Mexico. I 
have in mind certain cases in which the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in time of war captured alien property, which is now 
held by the United States Government, and which ought on 
all moral grounds to be appropriated to the payment of debts 
owed to our own nationals by the foreign governments whose 
property is here; and probably in time such a use will be 
made of the property. When that question arises, however, 
I think it will be a different question than the one presented 
by this bill. Prima facie, this looks to me like a very dan- 
gerous and improper course for Congress to take; and, there- 
fore, I shall suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold his point for a minute? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Foreign Relations Committee made 
a unanimous report in behalf of this measure, which had 
been very carefully and painstakingly investigated by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] as a subcommittee. These 
American claimants were all compelled to surrender their 
right to go before the Mexican Government and to bring 
their claims before this Commission, which was established 
in connection with the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Mexico. Ample precedent 
exists for making such payments in the payment by the 
United States, before collections were made from Mexico, 
of awards made in favor of citizens of the United States 
under the Convention of April 11, 1839, United States and 
Mexico, and also in the Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, providing for expending not to exceed $100,000,000 to 
pay awards by the Mixed Claims Commission in favor of 
citizens of the United States based on claims against Ger- 
many. 

These claimants received their awards some 8, 10, and 12 
years ago. Of the individual claimants there are about 115. 
If they are compelled to wait until the United States can 
finish the adjudication of the remaining claims, almost all 
of them will be dead and still unpaid. The United States 
Government will not lose anything by payment of the 
awards. It has the right under the treaty to collect the 
amounts from Mexico. It is a question as to whether it is 
fairer for the United States Government to carry the burden, 
or for the individual claimant to do so, of a situation for 
which the United States is responsible. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Ihave not the floor, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HIL in the chair). 
Senator from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Then I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I desire to make a brief statement in addi- 
tion to what the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has 
stated with reference to this bill. 

Under the treaty, the Claims Commission made adjudica- 
tions or approvals of claims of nationals of both countries. 
As the Senator from Texas has stated, 115 American na- 
tionals had claims approved against the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The same Commission, working under the treaty, ap- 
proved some claims of Mexican nationals against the United 
States Government. The only thing this bill proposes to do 
is to have the United States advance the money to pay the 
American nationals, and set it off against whatever we owe 
the Mexican Government at the time of final settlement. 

From an equitable standpoint the bill is a very meritorious 
one, because most of the claimants are small people out in 
the West. Some of the 115 or possibly 150 claims were ap- 
proved 8 or 10 years ago. Under the present set-up, the 
Mexican Government will not pay until some 800 claims, 
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which have not been approved, are adjudicated; and by that 
time possibly these folks will be dead. All we ask for under 
the provisions of this bill is to have the Government of the 
United States pay these small claims, and then set them 
off against what we owe the Mexican Government. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, it strikes me that this is just 
as simple a proposition as it would be if I were to pass upon 
the question whether I would pay the debts of my friend 
from New Mexico. That is all there is to it. There may 
be the added circumstance in the assumption that there is 
a relationship between my friend and me which might be’ 
offset in one way or another; but there should not be such 
action by a government as there might be between my friend 
and me. I think it is our duty as legislators to protect our 
Government. The Government of the United States is the 
Government of 130,000,000 people. We are dealing with their 
property and their money and their conduct. and their 
precedents. 

So far as the principle goes, I cannot assent to this idea. 
It would be a wholly different thing to me if it were a mere 
matter of providing the machinery for offsetting these debts; 
but this bill, as I construe it, calls for payment and then for 
taking our chance on the offsetting by and by. I cannot 
assent to that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the United States Gov- 
ernment will collect from Mexico whatever amount it pays 
in connection with these awards. The Special Claims Com- 
mission, another commission, has adjudicated all the claims 
before it. The Special Claims Commission dealt with claims 
growing out of the revolutions in Mexico. The Mexican 
Government has paid, or agreed to pay, the entire amount 
agreed upon in settlement of the special claims, and they 
are to be paid in installments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That does not excite me to believe that we 
ought to do this thing. This is nothing less than taking 
the taxpayers’ money to pay the debt of Mexico—nothing 
less. Of course the probability that an honorable govern- 
ment bye and bye will make good the payment is something 
that we ought to assume; but I think that is no considera- 
tion which should move us to enact such legislation. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I think the experience our Government has 
had in attempting to collect money from foreign govern- 
ments is hardly such as to warrant us in writing down such 
debts as 100 percent assets. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not need to take that step to come to 
the decision I have, that we ought not to do this thing at all, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. With the permission of the Senator from 
Texas, I desire to refer to one of his observations to the ef- 
fect that the beneficiaries under the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion have all been paid. That is not quite correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Arrangements have been made to pay 
them. The Mexican Government has paid the money to the 
United States Treasury. 

Mr. KING. No; the Senator is in error, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am sure I am correct in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me to complete my 
statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Then, if the Senator does not agree with me, 
I have no objection to his making a statement by way of 
correction. 

The situation, in brief, is this: 

Mr. Daniels, our Ambassador, several years ago negotiated 
a treaty with Mexico under the terms of which certain 
American citizens who had been damaged by Mexico and her 
nationals were to receive about 2 or 3 percent of the total 
amount of their claims. The amount which was ultimately 
to be paid by Mexico was between five and seven million dol- 
lars. The Commission—which was created for 1 year, as I 
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recall—had its life prolonged, and it has now passed upon 
the special claims arising out of the revolution. Mexico has 
paid to the Treasury of the United States approximately 
a million and a half or two million dollars out of the seven 
millions which are to be paid, and which are to be allocated 
among the American claimants. 

The payments by Mexico are to be made during a period 
of 10 years, as I now recall; but I know the payments have 
not all been made, and it will be 5 or 6 or 7 years before 
full payment will be made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I shall look further into 
the matter, and put a statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will not the Senator with- 
hold that a moment? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no disposition to pursue this mat- 
ter this afternoon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I realize that we cannot 
reach a vote tonight. 

PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS OF WAR 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. JoHnson] and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] are anxious that Senate bill 3902, to provide 
for placing educational orders to familiarize private manu- 
facturing establishments with the production of munitions 
of war of special or technical design, noncommercial in 
character, be taken up and acted on. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending matter be temporarily laid aside and 
that Order of Business 1838, Senate bill 3902, be taken up at 
this time. This is a measure that was incorporated in the 
naval-authorization bill, and passed the Senate without any 
controversy, but was eliminated from the conference report 
with the understanding that we would pass it as a separate 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont 
reserves the right to object to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to have an explanation, re- 
serving the right to object, to find out something about the 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this bill has passed the 
House of Representatives, it has been before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the Senate, and has been reported 
favorably by that committee. When the naval-authorization 
bill was before the Senate the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD], the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], moved 
that Senate bill 3902 be attached to the naval-authoriza- 
tion bill as an amendment. That was done, and the measure 
went to conference. I assured the conferees that if the 
amendment were not accepted by the House conferees I 
would urge the Senate to pass the House bill, or a bill simi- 
lar to the House bill, and I feel that that ought to be done. 
The bill has already passed the House, and it has been 
acted on favorably by the Senate, and the reason for not 
including it in the naval-authorization bill was that it was 
not thought wise to have an Army measure attached to a 
naval-authorization bill. Otherwise it would have been 
included. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in substantiation of what the 
Senator has stated, I should like to say that when I had the 
honor of being the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives we had very com- 
plete hearings on this bill, went into the subject very fully, 
and the committee unanimously reported the measure. Then 
the bill passed the House of Representatives by unanimous 
consent, 
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Mr. WALSH. It is only an authorization bill, is it not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; only an authorization bill. 

Mr. KING. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. It permits experimentation by the Army in 
the field of aviation. 

Mr. HILL. It is not limited to the field of aviation, but it 
applies to any field, the purchase of unusual and exceptional 
supplies which the Army does not buy ordinarily, so that if 
we should have a war private industry would be in a position 
2 manufacture the supplies which would be needed in time 

war. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the amount of the authorization? 

Mr. HILL. As I recall, it is a million dollars. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the term “educational order.” Is it the idea 
merely to place orders with private manufacturers in order 
to ascertain whether they can manufacture satisfactorily 
what the Government needs in the way of munitions? Is 
that what it means? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, an educational 
order is an order which is actually let for a supply of a 
certain kind of munitions, so that the industry manufactur- 
ing the particular munitions will be enabled to supply them 
in case of war. It is to educate industry. An order for just 
a few pieces of a certain implement of war is let, and if 
the industry can make one, they can make hundreds of them. 
That is the idea. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I see nothing at all wrong with the bill, but in 
view of the lateness of the hour and the present situation in 
the Senate I shall object to its present consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuavez in the chair). 
Objection is heard. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 3 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nomination of Joseph E. Davies, of 
the District of Columbia, now Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Belgium; also Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Luxem- 
burg, vice Hugh S. Gibson. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the nomination of Webster J. Oliver, of New York, 
to be Assistant Attorney General in charge of customs, New 
York City, vice Joseph R. Jackson, resigned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuavez in the chair). 
The reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state in their order the nominations on the calendar. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., of New York, to be Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask that the President 
be notified of the confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the President will be notified. 

NATIONAL EMERGENCY COUNCIL 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Lowell Mel- 
lett, of the District of Columbia, to be executive director 
of the National Emergency Council. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 
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ASSAYER OF THE MINT 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Paul J. 

Dowd, of Philadelphia, to be assayer of the Mint of the 
United States at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. $ 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Lloyd D. 
Felton to be senior surgeon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of George E. 
Waterman to be assistant dental surgeon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTER 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Charles Lebo 
to be postmaster at Winamac, Ind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that the Army nom- 
inations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask also that the President be notified 
of the confirmation of these nominations, because one or two 
of these men will have passed the age limit by Friday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and the President will be notified. 

RECESS 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 17 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 12, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, May 11 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr., to be Assistant Secretary of 

Commerce. 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY COUNCIL 

Lowell Mellett to be Executive Director of the National 

Emergency Council. 
ASSAYER OF THE MINT 

Paul J. Dowd to be an assayer of the mint of the United 

States at Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Lloyd D. Felton to be senior surgeon in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

George E. Waterman to be assistant dental surgeon in the 
United States Public Health Service. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 

Dell Fred Dullum Jack Percy Scott 

Richard Leland Bohannon John Brancato 

Ralph Moody Patterson Ralph Townsend Artman 

Charles Francis Haughey Raymond Harold Bunshaw 

Hyman Richard Osheroff Frank Charles Eaton 

Wayne Sigvart Hagen Melvin Frederic Eyerman 

James Peter Pappas Norman Everett Peatfield 

Arnold Lorentz Ahnfeldt Hubert Thomas Elders 

Frank Wilson Threadgill Robert Walker Robinson 

John Joseph Pelosi Elwood Erwin Baird 
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Frank Whitton Govern Martin Andrew Compton 
Alfred Pembroke Thom, 3d Robert Beardsworth Lewis 
Robert Lindsay Zobel Eugene Maurice Martin 
Joseph Thomas Caples Clifford D. Dangerfield 
John Thomas Cangelosi William Nelson Donovan 
Julius Snyder Robert Lysle Findley 
Adanto Arcangelo Secondo Frank Gordon Stephens 
D’Amore. Forrest Edgar Hull 
POSTMASTER 
INDIANA 
Charles Lebo, Winamac. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1938 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Thou, eternal God, our Father, teach us the high art of 
living and working in concord and cooperation. We pray 
Thee to inspire our whole land with great courage and 


| patriotism that the evils which so easily beset us may be 


speedily diminished; thus may contentment and peace be 
accentuated throughout the Union. Hasten, blessed Lord, 
the coming of the Kingdom of Happiness in all classes and 
conditions of our fellow citizens. Oh, may they dauntlessly 
grasp the larger and the higher realities of life. Quicken us 
with the power of that faith which soars to the throne of 
divine grace. Stir and direct our wills to do Thy will as it 
is done in heaven. Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a joint resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. J. Res. 623. Joint resolution making available addi- 
tional funds for the United States Constitution Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The report, House Resolution 497 (Rept. No. 2325) is as 
follows: 

House Resolution 497 

That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 679, a joint resolution making 
appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise to increase 
employment by providing loans and grants for public works pro- 
jects, and all points of order against said joint resolution are 
hereby waived. That upon the expiration of the general debate 
fixed by order of the House of May 4, 1938, the joint resolution 
shall be read by sections for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
It shall be in order to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order any amendment offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion the Committee shall rise and report the joint resolution to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and the amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. S 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today is the third anniversary 
of the creation of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
an agency that has done more for the farmers of this Nation, 
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according to the money it has had to spend, than has any 
other organization connected with this Government. I am 
not sure that it has not done the people in the rural areas 
more real permanent good than any other Federal agency or 
Department, regardless of the cost. 

A farmer can make a crop without the assistance or advice 
of a Federal agent. He can gather that crop and market it 
without any Federal assistance. He can take care of his 
livestock, his poultry, his truck patch, his garden, and can 
rear his children without the assistance of a Federal agent. 
But he cannot electrify his home, he cannot light his house 
or install his electric pump, electric refrigerator, his radio, 
electric iron, electric hotbed, vacuum cleaner, electric stove, 
and other electrical appliances, and operate them without an 
electric power line to his home. 

Under the administration of Hon. John M. Carmody the 
Rural Electrification Administration has made wonderful 
strides in rural electrification—especially in view of the scar- 
city of funds which Congress has appropriated for that 
purpose. 

Let me give you here an idea of what the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has done and is doing for the 
farmers of this country. Up to the present date, the Rural 
Electrification Administration had received and docketed 
applications for loans totaling $170,000,000. .Of that total 
$77,000,000 had been received since May 11, 1937. Applica- 
tions for $87,000,000 have been granted, of which only $27,- 
000,000 represented allotments during the last 12 months. 
This $27,000,000 represents the total available this year to 
R. E. A. for loans. Actual construction had started—con- 
struction contracts had been awarded, in most cases to pri- 
vate construction firms—on projects costing $75,000,000 
within the past year, accounting for $53,000,000. During the 
last 12 months, 43,000 miles of line were completed and 
129,000 farms have service available, making a total for the 
3-year period of 54,000 miles of line which will provide sery- 
ice for 162,000 farms. The R. E. A. has allotted funds for a 
total of 379 individual projects throughout the country; 
185 of them went into service during the past 12 months as 
compared with only 38 during the previous 2 years of 
R. E. Avs history, making a total of 223 projects actually 
providing electricity for farmers to date, May 11, 1938. 
In addition to the lines which are already completed, about 
30,000 miles of line which will serve about 100,000 farms are 
now rapidly being pushed to completion. 

It is impossible to estimate the influence this development 
has had on the farmers affected. I contend that it is build- 
ing for them a new civilization. It is bringing light and 
hope and comforts and conveniences to their homes, lifting 
from the farmers and their wives and children untold bur- 
dens of drudgery, and making their homes more desirable, 
more profitable, and more attractive places in which to live, 

Where electricity is supplied at reasonable rates, it in- 
variably doubles the value of every farm it touches. It has 
no demoralizing or depressing influence, and encourages, in- 
stead of discouraging, the struggling people who are now 
engaged in agricultural pursuits—wringing their living from 
the soil. It is making them better satisfied, instilling in their 
children a greater love for their homes, and intensifying their 
desire to remain in those homes or to return to them and 
settle down for life when their school days are over. 

I have prepared an amendment to the pending bill for the 
allocation of $200,000,000 to the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, to be expended for the purpose of making loans and 
grants to publicly owned agencies, or to cooperatives or non- 
profit associations for the construction and operation of 
rural electrification projects during the coming year. 

I am asking that we may give these farmers the same loan 
and grant privileges now accorded to the municipalities 
through the P. W. A—a loan of 55 percent and a grant of 
45 percent. 

If we are going to advance large sums of money to build 
sewerage systems, to pave streets, to build city halls, audi- 
toriums, and electric-light plants and other municipal facili- 
ties in the large congested centers, then why should not we 
apply the same provisions in advancing to the farmers money 
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with which to construct their rural electrification facilities? 
Why not do this much for the farmers, who are digging their 
living from the ground, and at the same time producing the 
raw materials that feed and clothe the rest of us? 

If this amendment is defeated and a similar provision is 
not inserted in the bill, then the overwhelming bulk of the 
funds provided in this measure will go to large towns and 
cities. Some Members have advanced the argument that the 
cities are entitled to a lion’s share because they say that they 
pay most of the taxes. But where do those taxes come from, 
I ask you? They come largely from the toiling farmers of 
this country, who work harder for what they get and pay the 
highest taxes, according to their incomes, of any people under 
the American flag. 

Let the farmers’ crops fail throughout the country, and 
you will have business failures, bankruptcies, and hunger 
riots in every city. The trouble we are in today, this reces- 
sion, is caused by the lack of buying power on the part of 
the farmer. He is selling his wheat, his corn, his cotton, and 
other agricultural commodities below the cost of production, 
with the result that industries are closing down in every 
section of the country because they have no markets for 
their products. The farmers’ buying power is gone and with 
it has gone the buying power of practically all the people ia 
the agricultural States who depend for their prosperity upon 
the prosperity of the farmers around them. 

I inserted an amendment in the spending bill last year to 
permit funds to be used for the construction of rural power 
lines. We expected then to get something like $100,000,000 
for rural electrification, but so far as I know, only $60,000 
of that money was ever used for that purpose, and if we 
cannot allocate these funds to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration now, I fear we will get none of it for that 
purpose this time. 

But they tell you that the farmers do not need $200,000,000 
for rural electrification, when there are more than 5,000,000 
unelectrified farms throughout the Nation. At the rate we 
are going, spending $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year on rural 
electrification, it will take us about 60 years to catch up 
with the other nations of the world. We are far behind them 
now. As I pointed out the other day, France, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, England, and even Japan, have 90 
percent of their farms electrified, while Switzerland and 
Holland have electrified practically 100 percent of their rural 
homes. New Zealand, a new and sparsely settled country, 
now has electricity to 65 percent of her farms—while the 
United States is lagging far behind, with electricity to only 
about 10 or 15 percent of her farms. 

Even if we spent $200,000,000 a year for rural electrification 
in this country, it would still take 8 or 10 years to bring the 
United States up to the standard. 

But the opposition tells us that we do not need this amount 
because the farmers have not applied for all of it. As a 
matter of fact, the farmers of the country have been notified 
not to apply. They have been told that there are no more 
funds, that there were pending applications for $90,000,000 
more than we had funds to supply, up to a few days ago, 
when $40,000,000 more was appropriated for the coming 
fiscal year. New applications are now being prepared, or 
have already been prepared, and are now ready for filing, 
in practically every congressional district that has a reason- 
able proportion of rural population. 

If my amendment is adopted and it becomes known to 
the farmers of the Nation that these funds are available, and 
that they are going to receive the same loan and grant privi- 
leges as that accorded the cities and towns, I dare say that 
applications will pile in sufficient to absorb this amount 
within the next 3 or 4 months. 

The policy we have been following is simply strangling 
rural electrification to death for the want of funds and for 
the lack of a more liberal policy. If we want to make this 
country rich, prosperous, and contented, and make that pros- 
perity and contentment permanent there is nothing on earth 
that we could do that would contribute more to that end 
than to adopt this amendment and embark upon this new 
policy of liberality in our program of rural electrification. 
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Several Members have raised the question as to how these 
funds are to be allocated or divided among the several States. 
That question is settled by existing law. For instance, 50 
percent of the amount appropriated is divided among the 
various States, I believe, according to all their unelectrified 
farms as compared with the total number of farms in the 
State. 

The other 50 percent is allocated by the Rural Electrifl- 
cation Administrator on the basis of the demand, the neces- 
sity, the feasibility, and so forth of the project—no State to 
receive more than 100 percent of the amount appropriated. 

I submit that this is about as fair a method of allocation 
as could be devised. It has worked wonderfully well up to 
the present time. 

Under the permission granted me to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting below a table showing the R. E. A. 
allotments and applications for the last 3 years, bringing 
them down to today, May 11, 1938. This table shows the 
amount of money allotted to each State, the number of miles 
of lines built, or under construction, in each State, and the 
number of farms to be served by them. It also shows the 
requests for funds on file, by States, the additional miles of 
line that would be built with those funds, and the addi- 
tional number of farms that would be served. 

Look over this table carefully, and you will see that even 
if the $40,000,000 provided in the recent appropriation is 
expended, there will still be left on hand demands for 
$50,000,000 if no other applications at all were made. And, 
as I said, if it becomes known that these funds have been 
provided, and the rules for their distribution liberalized, as I 
have indicated, there will be sufficient applications to absorb 
the entire amount before the end of the summer. 

The table to which I have just referred follows: 


Rural Electrification Administration allotments and applications 
for 3 years, as of May 11, 1938, by States 


Miles of Addi- | Addi- 
line built Number tional tional 
of under of farms eque milesof | farms 

struc- tobe | on d | line that that 

Won | served would be | would be 

built served 
1, 500) 800, 000 800 2, 400 
178 590, 000 590 1,770 
Le 2, 500, 000) 2, 500 7, 500 
745 1, 392, 500} 1, 390 4,170 
92 50, 000 50 150 
427 350, 000 350 1, 050 
680 1, 894, 000 1. 890 5, 770 
3, 470 4, 670, 000 4, 670) 13, 010 
970 625, 000 625 „875 
3, 000 2, 693, 000 2, 690 8,070 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein some tables on the subject 
which I have prepared. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter writ- 
ten by the President of the United States to Hon. Alfred M. 
Cohen, president of the B’nai B'rith on the occasion of the 
triennial convention of the organization at the Willard Hotel, 
this city, May 9, 1938; and also the remarks made by Presi- 
dent Alfred M. Cohen at the dinner given in his honor at the 
Willard Hotel on May 9. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, in the Seventy-fourth Congress 
we passed Public, No. 292, setting up a general advisory board 
to be known as the Advisory Board on National Parks, Park 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments. Many Members come to 
the Committee on the Library asking approval of bills for 
the setting up of parks or monuments in their districts with- 
out having them first approved by this general advisory board. 
This is not in conformity with this act passed in the Seventy- 
fourth Congress. For the benefit of Members, I insert section 
3 of that bill: 

Sec. 3. A general advisory board, to be known as the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, 
is hereby established, to be composed of not to exceed 11 persons, 
citizens of the United States, to include representatives competent 
in the fields of history, archaeology, architecture, and human 
geography, who shall be appointed by the Secretary and serve at. 
his pleasure. The members of such board shall receive no 
but may be paid expenses incidental to travel when engaged in 
discharging their duties as such members. 

It shall be the duty of such board to advise on any matters 
relating to national parks and to the administration of this act 
submitted to it for consideration by the Secretary. It may also 
recommend policies to the Secretary from time to time pertaining 
to national parks and to the restoration, reconstruction, conserva- 
tion, and general administration of historic and archaeologic sites, 
buildings, and properties. 


This law should be strictly adhered to and we are going 
to insist that any Member who wants a monument, park, or 
building have his bill approved by this board. The Com- 
mittee on the Library has no authority to approve such bills 
unless they are in accordance with this law of which I speak. 
We must insist that the law be carried out. I will not per- 
mit by unanimous consent for any approval of such a bill 
that may be presented by any Member, whether he be a 
Republican or a Democrat. It is contrary to the law and 
it cannot be permitted. I warn the membership now not 
to ask for such favors by unanimous consent, for I will ob- 
ject. It is my duty to do so. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by including a radio address made by 
the Honorable Joseph B. Keenan, Assistant Attorney 
General. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a radio address made by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Delegate from Alaska? 

. There was no objection, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record and to include 
therein a short petition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


COMPOSITION OF THE NAVY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the 
composition of the United States Navy, to authorize the 
construction of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the statement may be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not see any minority members of the committee here, but 
I understand the gentleman notified them that this would be 
taken up at the present time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I notified the full committee this 
morning. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Maas] had 
to go to the Senate Naval Affairs Committee and he in- 
structed me that he would not be here and to go ahead. 

Mr. SNELL. Then the gentleman did his part. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9218) 
to establish the composition of the United States Navy, to author- 
ize the construction of certain naval vessels, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Capital ships, one hundred and five thousand tons, making 
a total authorized underage tonnage of six hundred and thirty 
thousand tons: Provided, That vessels of tonnages in excess of 
thirty-five thousand tons each may be laid down if the President 
determines with respect to the tonnage of capital ships being built 
by other nations that the interests of national defense so require, 
in which event the authorized composition of the United States 
Navy of capital ships is hereby increased by one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand tons, making a total authorized underage 
tonnage of six hundred and sixty thousand tons; 

“(b) Aircraft carriers, forty thousand tons, making a total au- 
thorized underage tonnage of one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand tons;” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$15,000,000 to be expended at the discretion of the President of the 
United States for the construction of experimental vessels, none of 
which shall exceed three thousand tons standard displacement, and 
the sum of $3,000,000 to be expended at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the construction of a rigid airship of 
American design and American construction of a capacity not to 
exceed three million cubic feet either fabric covered or metal cov- 
ered to be used for training, experimental, and development 
purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Src. 12. The construction, alteration, furnishing, or equipping 
of any naval vessel authorized by this Act, or the construction, 
alteration, furnishing, or equipping of any naval vessels with funds 
from any appropriation available for such purposes, contracts for 
which are made after June 30, 1938, shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of Public Law 846, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved 
June 30, 1936, unless such course, in the judgment of the President 


3 United States, should not be in the interest of national 
efense.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
CARL VINZON, 
P. H. DREWRY, 
MELVIN J, MAAS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Davin I. WALSH, 
MILLARD TYDINGS, 
FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9218) to establish the composition 
of the United States Navy, to authorize the construction of cer- 
tain naval vessels, and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: As to capital ships, provides for addi- 
tional units of a total tonnage of 105,000 tons and an authorized 
gross underage tonnage of 630,000 tons, as proposed by the 
House, each of such amounts to be increased by 30,000 tons in 
the event the President should determine that it would be in the 
interest of national defense to build capital ships of a unit ton- 
nage in excess of 35,000 tons by reason of the unit tonnage of 
capital ships being built by other nations. The Senate proposed 
authorization of such increase of tonnage independently of such 
determination, and provided that if utilized in building capital 
ships of a unit tonnage in excess of 35,000 tons, the President 
should first determine that a capital ship in excess of 35,000 tons 
had been “officially projected, appropriated for, or laid down by 
another power.” 

As to aircraft carriers: Provides for 40,000 additional tons, and 
a total authorized under-age tonnage of 175,000 tons, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of 30,000 tons and 165,000 tons, respectively, 
as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 2, relating to auxiliary vessels: Provides as 
proposed by the Senate as indicated below: 


Proposed by House | Proposed by Senate 
Type 111 M So 


Destroyer tender 3 27,000 
Submarine tender... 2 18, 000 
Seaplane tender: 
Large. 3 25, 000 
Small 7 11, 550 
Repair ship 1 9, 500 
il tanker... 4 32, 000 
Mine layer 1 6, 000 
Mine sweeper.. 3 2, 100 
De RSS: aS, AS US ES ae 2 2, 500 
TER UREA i i ee 22 | 145,250 28 133, 650 


Also, as proposed by the Senate, provides for the acquisition 
of such auxiliary vessels by means of converting vessels of other 

On amendment No. 3: Authorizes appropriations of $15,000,000 
for the construction of experimental vessels of 3,000 tons standard 
displacement or under, and $3,000,000 for an American designed 
and constructed rigid airship, both sums to be expended at the 
discretion of the President. 

The House proposed an appropriation of $15,000,000, to be ex- 
pended at the direction of the President, for a wide range of 
experiments, including specifically $5,000,000 for the construction 
of small experimental vessels, and $3,000,000 for an American de- 
signed and constructed rigid airship, and, in addition, the House 
proposed the grant of authority to enter into contracts, to the 
extent of $15,000,000, with inventors and manufacturers for ex- 
perimental works, models, plans, materials, and the development 
of projects useful to the national defense. 

The Senate proposed authorization of an SPE ee of 
$15,000,000, to be expended at the discretion of the President, 
solely for the construction of small experimental vessels, and 
eliminated the grant of contractual authority proposed by the 
House. The Senate also proposed legislation pertaining to the 
Military Establishment authorizing the placement of educational 
orders with private manufacturing establishments. 

On amendment No. 4: Provides for the application of the per- 
tinent provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act both to work authorized 
by the subject bill and to work undertaken upon other naval ves- 
sels under contracts made subsequent to June 30, 1938, unless the 
President should determine such course to be contrary to the 
interest of national defense, in lieu of the Senate proposal, which 
did not specifically vest discretion in the President, and which, 
as to obligations incurred after July 1, 1938, applied to any Gov- 
ernment vessel, Cart Vinson, 

P. H. Drewry, 


MELVIN J. Maas, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
brief statement in order to acquaint the Members of the 
House with the result of the conference as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned. When this bill passed the House it was 
estimated that the total cost would be $1,121,456,000. As 
agreed to in conference it is $30,887,000 under the estimate 
as originally passed by the House and $58,350,000 under the 
estimate as finally passed by the House. Therefore the esti- 
mated cost of the bill now is $1,090,656,000 as against $1,125,- 
456,000 when the bill passed the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I notice in this statement that the ultimate 
decision as to the size of the capital ships is left to the 
President. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. I had always supposed that some committee 
or commission in connection with the Navy made these 
recommendations relative to the size of ships. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No doubt the gentleman is cor- 
rect, in that the Bureau of Construction and Repair will 
make an estimate and submit the estimate to the President; 
but we base this increase from 35,000 tons to 45,000 tons on 
a little bit different basis than from the engineering stand- 
point. We base it on this: 

May be laid down if the President determines, with respect to the 
tonnage of capital ships being built by other nations, that the 
interests of the national defense so requires. 

That is predicated upon two points—the attitude of other 
nations with reference to building ships over 35,000 tons, 
coupled with our need for national defense. 

Mr. SNELL. Have we ever carried in legislation before the 
definite recommendation and statement that the size of these 
ships should be decided by the President of the United States? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not recall that heretofore 
the Congress has done that. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not recall that I ever noticed that either. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not think so. 

Mr. SNELL. I call the attention of the Members of the 
House to the fact that every single bill or piece of legisla- 
tion passed by this House in the last 2 or 3 years says that 
final decision must be made by the President. Should not 
the Congress itself assume some responsibility and exert it in 
connection with this legislation, and not always leave it up 
to the President? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In this case I think we will 
probably save something if we leave it up to the President, 
because if Congress invoked the escalator provisions under 
the treaty, we would provide for 45,000 tons, as the Senate 
did, but it has not been determined whether other nations 
are building 45,000-ton ships, so we leave that discretion to 
the President and the saving is about $61,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. The statement is made in connection with 
every piece of legislation that we are going to save money 
by leaving it up to the President. Actual experience does 
not. show that we have saved money. I am opposed to 
writing into every piece of legislation that comes before this 
House that final decision shall be left with the President 
of the United States. I think the House should assume its 
responsibility in connection with this and other legislation. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York, I think the gentleman should 
explain to the House the reason for amendment No. 4, which 
has to do with the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Under the law today the Walsh- 
Healey Act applies to navy yards, but under a decision of the 
Attorney General, the construction of battleships in private 
yards does not fall within the purview of the Walsh-Healey 
Act; so this bill puts it within the Walsh-Healey Act, if it 
is in the interest of national defense to do so. If it is not 
in the interest of national defense that the construction of 
these ships by private industrial yards be under the provi- 
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sions of the Walsh-Healey Act, then the Walsh-Healey Act 
does not apply. If it is in the interest of national defense, 
then it does apply. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it not true this amendment 
empowers the President to exercise his discretion as to 
whether or not the Walsh-Healey Act should be applied to 
the construction of these vessels, whether it be in private 
yards or in Government yards? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It already applies to navy yards 
under the law. This merely applies to industrial yards, and 
if the President determines it is in the interest of national 
defense, then it applies to industrial yards. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it not true that under this 
amendment the President would have authority to suspend 
the Walsh-Healey Act so far as Government yards are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; he would not. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is my understanding from 
a reading of it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If it applies to both yards, it 
would be that much better. However, I do not think that 
interpretation would apply. I had in mind it would apply 
to the industrial yards and the President has the right to 
suspend it if it is not in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. About 2 years ago the Navy Department 
estimated the cost of a battleship to be about $50,000,000. 
Shortly thereafter they raised the estimate to $60,000,000, 
then to $70,000,000. Can the gentleman give us information 
as to what the Navy Department now estimates the cost of 
these battleships to be if the battleships are 45,000 tons? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I could not say accurately and 
the Department cannot say accurately. It would be in the 
neighborhood of $70,000,000. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Seventy million dollars was the cost of a 
35,000-ton ship. - 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It will probably be a good deal 

more. 

Mr. BOILEAU, Will it be $100,000,000? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would not say $100,000,000. 
It will be some more, but to say how much would be guess 
work. The question of material, labor, and all those things 
enters into the problem. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I have heard it stated, although I do not 
know how authoritative the statement is, that if a battle- 
ship of 35,000 tons would cost $70,000,000, which is the latest 
estimate, a 45,000-ton battleship would probably cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say that by this proviso 
we are hoping to save $61,000,000 in the construction of bat- 
tleships by holding them down to 35,000-ton battleships. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I believe that is very important informa- 
tion, which the country should have. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I cannot give that information 
because I do not have it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Have not the naval authorities here given 
any estimate at all? I believe the public is entitled to have 
that information. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will insert the information in 
the Recor» if I am able to obtain it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is very kind of the gentleman. What 
I want is what the cost would be of a 45,000-ton ship. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The bill as it is now presented is for $1,121,- 
000,000, as I understand. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The bill as it passed the House 
was for $1,121,456,000. As agreed to in this conference report 
it is $1,090,656,000. This represents a saving of $30,887,000. 

Mr. RICH. I wish to congratulate the chairman of the 
committee on making that saving of $30,000,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thank the gentleman, 
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Mr. RICH. Let me say this, however. The saving of 
$30,000,000 on a bill that carries $1,120,000,000 does not seem 
to be very much when we consider the fact this amount is 
being spent in preparation for war. In the naval appropria- 
tion bill that passed the House there was carried $553,000,000. 
The military part of the War Department appropriation bill 
was for $448,000,000, and the nonmilitary part of the War 
Department appropriation bill carried $197,000,000. This 
makes a total of more than $1,198,000,000. Adding the $1,- 
090,000,000, we have over $2,200,000,000 to be spent in prepa- 
ration for war next year. 

Last year you passed the Neutrality Act. You said we were 
going to try to keep this country out of any foreign entangle- 
ment. However, you put that Neutrality Act in a pigeon- 
hole in the President’s desk. You are not doing anything to 
try to keep us from getting into war. It is too bad. The fact 
of the matter is you are now spending 52,200,000, 000 in prep- 
aration for war; this does not seem consistent. It does not 
seem as if you are doing the right thing to prevent war, in 
my judgment. Why do you do it? Why talk peace and 
prepare for war? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say to the gentleman that 
the $2,000,000,000 is indeed cheap insurance if it maintains 
peace for the people of this country. 

Mr. RICH. It is not necessary to go that far to maintain 
peace. The greatest peacetime war preparation in the his- 
tory of our Nation. A continuation of the orgy of spending 
by this incompetent administration. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. As I understand, the Senate 
amendment authorizing the War Department to give educa- 
tional ordnance orders to private manufacturers has been 
stricken out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Senate receded and that 
amendment has been stricken out. 

Mr. McPARLANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Going back to the cost of battleships, 
during the 4 years I was on the gentleman’s committee we 
found there was quite a lot of duplication of bids; in fact, 
there was very little competition. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve, because of his long experience and his connection with 
this committee, that as long as we maintain the present 
system of little or no competition in the construction cf our 
battleships, just so long will the price of battleships con- 
tinue to go up, as was pointed out by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BOILEAU]? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What is troubling the Navy De- 
partment today is what is almost a refusal on the part of 
the industrial yards to bid at all. I am apprehensive that 
if this situation continues all this construction will ultimately 
have to be in the navy yards. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Does not the gentleman believe that 
ought to be the answer to this situation? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The industrial yards have hesi- 
tated to bid on these battleships. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Because of their monopoly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; on account of uncertainty, 
on account of the attitude shown in various bills that are 
constantly being passed by Congress. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Does the gentleman have any definite 
proof to back up that statement? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I certainly do. 

Mr. McFARLANE. I wish the gentleman would put it in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. All right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As a matter of fact, in peacetime, and 
with the facilities we now have in Government and private 
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yards, taking into consideration what is now authorized, 
but where the ships have not been laid down, will it not 
take about 10 years to complete this program? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I hope it will not take that long. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BorLEau) there were—ayes 67, noes 31. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that my 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER], 
is confined to Walter Reed Hospital. He has asked me to 
acquaint the House with that fact as the reason for his 
absence. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania may be allowed an indefinite leave 
of absence until he recovers his health. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF AND FEDERAL PUBLIC-BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 679, making appropriations for work 
relief, relief, and otherwise to increase employment by pro- 
viding loans and grants for public-works projects, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 679, the emergency 
relief and Federal public-buildings bill, with Mr. Warren in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

THE SO-CALLED RECOVERY BILL 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, we are now in the midst 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt depression. 

We started out in 1933 with 13,000,000 unemployed and a 
national debt of twenty-one billions. 

In 5 years, after spending $40,000,000,000, we still have 
13,000,000 unemployed, and in the meantime the national 
debt has risen to thirty-eight billions. 

The pending bill represents the President’s program for 
getting the country out of the depression which bears his 
name, for which he is personally responsible, 

It proposes to continue the same bootstrap method of try- 
ing to spend our way back to prosperity, which has failed so 
miserably in the last 5 years. 

It provides no remedy calculated to cure or eliminate the 
causes of the depression. 

On the contrary, it simply offers another “shot in the 
arm.” 

It is comparable to doping a sick patient instead of trying 
to cure the disease. 

When the shot in the arm wears off, the patient will be 
worse off than ever. 

The failure of the President to suggest a real recovery 
program—one aimed at the primary causes of the depres- 
sion—is conclusive evidence that the New Deal is bankrupt 
of statesmanship. 
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The President, in his relief message, was forced to admit 
that the country was in the midst of another depression. 

He sought to avoid his own responsibility for the down- 
ward business spiral by blaming it on overproduction and 
high prices. 

It seems strange that the President would set up this alibi 
in the face of his oft-repeated statement that one-third the 
Nation is ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed. 

The truth is that there has been no overproduction, only 
underconsumption. 

This underconsumption is caused, not by a lack of pur- 
chasing power, but by a lack of confidence in the New Deal 
administration. 

Our people are not willing to take a chance on the future. 

They do not know from one minute to the next which way 
the administration is going to turn. 

They fear that the administration’s loose fiscal policy—of 
which the pending bill is further evidence—will lead to na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

They are hampered by excessive regulation and burden- 
some taxation. 

In short, they are held back by the administration’s own 
policies and lack of policies. 

The President himself has it in his power—without spend- 
ing one cent for further pump priming—to bring about an 
immediate reversal of the present downward trend and start 
the country once more on the road to recovery. 

By stubbornly refusing to face the realities, he alone is 
to blame not only for the present depression but for the fail- 
ure of the country to emerge from it. 

In his relief message, the President said: 

The first two categories—maintenance of relief and the expan- 
sion: of credit—might prove sufficient; but, in my judgment, other 
measures are essential. You and I cannot afford to equip our- 
selves with two rounds of ammunition where three rounds are 
nec If we stop at relief and credit, we may find ourselves 
without ammunition before the enemy is routed. If we are fully 
equipped with the third round of ammunition, we stand to win 
the battle against adversity. 

This third proposal relates solely to definite additions to the 
purchasing power of the Nation by providing new work. 

Now, let us analyze this statement a little bit: 

The President advocates relief as “one round of ammuni- 
tion,” calculated to start an upward spiral. 

Certainly the President does not think that relief will cure 
the depression. 

I, of course, favor relief for the needy as a humanitarian 
measure, but I do not for one minute regard it as a cure for 
the depression. Thus, the first round of ammunition will 
fail to bring about recovery and restore the jobs of the 
13,000,000 unemployed. 

The President’s second “round of ammunition” is addi- 
tional credit for business. 

Of course, it is of no use to provide credit if business, be- 
cause of uncertainty as to administration policy and fear of 
the future, refuses to avail itself of it. 

We have ample credit now; and simply providing more, 
without encouraging business to use what is already avail- 
able, will not help the situation. 

Lack of credit is not the cause of this depression. 

The President’s “third round” of ammunition is further 
pump priming through public-works projects, including 
slum clearance. 

The futility of this method of trying to bring about re- 
covery has been amply demonstrated by our experience of 
the last 5 years. 

Moreover, when nothing is done to correct the real cause 
of the depression, the pump-priming expenditures will pro- 
duce nothing but a temporary stimulus. 

When the spending is curtailed we will be as bad off as 
before. In fact, we will be worse off, because we will have 
the burden of the added debt and the taxes necessary to 
finance it. 

Thus, we find that all three rounds of the President’s 
“recovery ammunition” are duds. 
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He needs another round of ammunition, namely, the res- 
toration of confidence and the elimination of fear, 

If he would provide this round of ammunition, he would 
not need the other three which he seeks. 

If I may be permitted to offer a program, I venture the 
assertion that the following would go a long way toward 
bringing about recovery and eliminating the need for further 
relief bills: 

First. Definite assurance by the President that he was 
finally going to carry out his ‘covenant with the people” as 
embodied in the Democratic platform of 1932. 

Second. Elimination of uncertainty as to what the ad- 
ministration’s policies are and whether they will be adhered 
to in the future. 

Third. Put an end to the loose fiscal policy which is lead- 
ing the Nation to bankruptcy. 

Fourth. Encourage rather than hamper business. 

Fifth. Promote cooperation rather than hate. 

Sixth. Put recovery ahead of experimentation and reform. 

Seventh. Wake up to the fact that wealth results from 
production and not from scarcity. 

Eighth. Give recognition to the natural law of diminishing 
returns as applied to taxation. 

Ninth. Preserve the independence of the three coordinate 
branches of the Government. 

The President’s recovery plan, as incorporated in the pend- 
ing bill, is merely a stopgap. 

It is not in any sense a cure. 

Hence it is a misnomer to call the pending measure the 
“recovery bill.” 

The President is not offering at this time a permanent 
recovery plan. 

For the last 5 years the President has been temporizing 
with the great problems facing the Nation. 

Whatever recovery has been achieved up to the onset of 
the present Roosevelt depression was purely artificial and 
temporary. 

The failure of the President to suggest a permanent recov- 
ery program at this time leads one to the conclusion that 
he intends to finish out his term in a makeshift manner 
without any regard for the dangers into which his present 
policies are leading the country. 

It was President Roosevelt himself who said in 1932: 

If the Nation is living within its income, its credit is good, 
If in some crisis it lives beyond its income for a year or two, it 
can usually borrow temporarily on reasonable terms. But if, like 
a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds, is willing to 
make no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its taxing power 
to the limit of the people’s power to pay and continues to pile 
up deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy. 

In these words, President Roosevelt has himself framed 
the strongest indictment that could possibly be made against 
his own administration. 

He has done all of these things which he said would lead 
the country to bankruptcy. 

In each year of his administration, he has spent an aver- 
age of $2 for every dollar of revenue collected. 

Like a spendthrift, he has thrown discretion to the winds. 

He has made no sacrifice at all in spending, but on the 
contrary has increased the cost of Government by three 
billions annually. 5 

He has extended the tax burden beyond the limit of the 
people to pay. 

And he has piled up deficit after deficit, with no end in 
sight. 

He has already added some seventeen billions to the pub- 
lic debt, which is destined to go still higher. 

He must at this moment be thinking of the immortal 
words of King Louis XV of France, “After me the deluge.” 

The President has utterly failed to heed his own warnings, 
and he has failed to profit by experience. 

A short time ago the former Comptroller General of 
the United States, Mr. McCarl, made a very able address in 
which he touched upon the President’s so-called recovery 
program. 
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I should like to quote a few passages from that address 
which I consider to be quite apropos of our present dis- 
cussion. 

After referring to the new Roosevelt depression, Mr. 
“McCarl asks: 

What remedy is proposed? 

He then continues: 4 

More lavish spending, more so-called pump priming, a rush 
outlay by Government of another four and a half or five billion 
dollars. This notwithstanding the utter failure of years of lavish 
spending, so lavish indeed that we have depleted our substance, 
have been bled white by taxes, and haye added more than 


$20,000,000,000 to our public debt. 
* * . s * 0 * 


A remedy of doubtful value under most favorable conditions 
and with scientific application, our spending is in no sense bona 
fide pump priming; that is, spending in such careful and guarded 
manner as to induce that gradual and sound motion forward 
in key activities likely to encourage similar motion in other and, 
finally, in all our activities. Ours is worse than useless, because 
not safeguarded from pollution by politics. On the contrary, 
from the beginning and to this day expenditures from recovery 
and relief appropriations are not prescribed and safeguarded by 
law, are not even controlled by a nonpartisan or bipartisan 
board, but rather are doled out, project by project, bit by bit, by 
agents of the President and subject to his discretion—discretion 
to withhold or to grant, as may suit his pleasure or his purposes; 
discretion to reward subserviency and to punish those who dare 
question the wisdom of his course. 

The pending bill continues the policy of giving the Presi- 
dent a blank check and letting him spend the money in his 
discretion. 

It furthers the centralization of authority in the Executive. 

It enables the President to make use of the money by 
rewarding subserviency and punishing those who dare 
differ with his program. 

Although the present depression has been with us since 
last August, the President waited until the middle of April 
to suggest the legislation now before us. 

Why was it not suggested last winter? 

Of course the answer is that it would have been premature 
at that time as it would not have enabled the administration 
to spread the money into every voting precinct in the Nation 
just before the November elections. 

By waiting a little while longer, and making the bill effec- 
tive in the fiscal year beginning next July, it will serve not 
only as a so-called relief or pump-priming measure but 
incidentally as an election priming measure. 

Here is former Comptroller General McCarl’s summation 
of the measure: 

The proposal is, at best, a further dissipation of our substance— 
and a substantial one—merely to postpone the day of reckoning, 
the day for an about-face; and at worst, a desperate effort, through 
uses of public moneys, to get the present administration safely 
past the November elections, and fortified for those to come in 
1940, 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me repeat that I am not 
opposing the relief features of this bill. 

We must, and will, keep our people from want. 

They are the innocent victims of the Roosevelt depression. 

They must be provided for until recovery can be brought 
about. 

While I do not object in the slightest to the sums necessary 
to be appropriated for relief, I do object to the loose manner 
in which relief is being administered. 

I also object most strenuously to the use of relief money 
for political purposes and to provide high-salaried positions 
for political partisans. 

The actual administration of relief should be returned to 
the local communities which are familiar with local needs. 

Relief should be taken completely out of politics. 

It should be handled by nonpartisan local boards. 

The Republican Party has consistently favored this prin- 
ciple of local administration of relief. 

This does not mean a shifting of the cost of relief to the 
local communities, but only the responsibility for its admin- 
istration. 

The Federal Government should continue to make grants 
for relief purposes, but the money should be allocated by 
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those having knowledge of local relief needs, and not by 
politicians taking orders from Jim Farley. 

Appropriations for relief must be continued as long as 
necessary. 

But in the meantime, what about a recovery program? 

The problems of relief and recovery are entirely separate 
and distinct. 

Our people are thankful for relief, but they are beginning 
to wonder if we will ever have permanent recovery under the 
present administration. 

Judging the future by the past, it does not appear that we 
will ever have permanent, sound recovery until the present 
administration is voted out of office and sanity in govern- 
ment is restored. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK], 

MUCH BETTER BILL THAN WE HAVE HAD BEFORE 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, we have before us a 
much better bill than we have ever had with respect to relief 
and recovery. Labor is better protected, though not enough. 
The bill is drafted better. 

We are offering the American people what I believe to be a 
better system, but I want to say now, without any of my 
brethren on the Republican side getting excited or exalted 
oyer what I say, that there are two points important about 
this bill: 

The first one is that this is not going to solve the depression 
and the second one is we ought to have a permanent set-up 
in this country with respect to welfare. 

ABUSE OR PRAISE OF PRESIDENT SETTLES NOTHING 

I may say further that the violent criticism of the Presi- 
dent of the United States or fulsome flattery of the President 
does not solve any of our economic ills. When I think of the 
indecent and irrelevant charges made about the President of 
the United States it makes me think that the critics of the 
Democratic Party and of the President have just not any 
program at all. 

I do not mean all the Republican talkers, but most of them, 
and the Chamber of Commerce and the National Manufac- 
turers Association view with alarm anything that is done 
for the American people. But, my friends, they have abso- 
lutely no suggestions whatever with respect to recovery. 
They have nothing to say about what ought to be done to 
bring the country back to recovery. 

THE CARPERS OFFER NOTHING BUT VAGUE TALK 

What suggestions have been made by the opposition carp- 
ers and criticizers of this bill? First, they say that we 
should repeal the Wagner Labor Relations Act and throw 
away all the accumulations we have made in the last few 
years for labor, and throw labor to the wolves. 

There just is not any sense to that, and the American 
people are not going to stand for it. And when the Manu- 
facturers Association and the Chamber of Commerce make 
suggestions like that they merely make jackasses of them- 
selves in the minds of the American people. 

PARROT PHRASES, PIOUS POPPYCOCK, AND POLITICS 

There are other parrot phrases they keep talking about, 
like “balancing the Budget.” I want a balanced Budget, and 
so does every other man who loves his country, and you 
want to balance the Budget no matter what kind of govern- 
ment you have. 

Then there is vague talk about taxation, just to make the- 
people dissatisfied about taxes. The truth of the matter is, 
the honest thing to do is to make the taxes enough so you 
can pay for this. 

Then these people get up here and make a pious talk about 
how we ought to take this problem and give it to the States 
and the county commissioners and take it out of politics.. 
Oh, everybody knows this is absolute nonsense, If this were 
taken out of the hands of the Federal Government and 
turned over to 3,000 commissioner courts all over the United 
States there would be a saturnalia of corruption and mis- 
management and practices that would be entirely different 
all over the country. 
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Most of the comment against this bill has either been 
superficial or it has been hysterical or it has been grossly 
insincere. 

ARE WE DEMOCRATS FACING OUR PROBLEMS? 

I want to say just one thing about us Democrats. I want 
to know whether we, as Democrats, are really facing our 
fundamental problems or whether there is anybody in the 
United States that is facing the problems. We know that 
the Republican Party is entirely bankrupt of ideas or of any 
program, and the only hope that the American people have 
is in the Democratic Party. 

We have held water back and forth, one shoulder to the 
other, on the wage and hour bill. Why should we not go 
ahead and enact that bill? Why should we not go ahead 
with a national program of conservation, which was included 
in the Seven T. V. A. bill? Why do we not go ahead and 
have money reforms? Why should we not really attack the 
monopoly problem? 

I say to the Democrats of this Chamber—and to the Demo- 
crats of the United States of America—instead of our being 
halfway Republicans and doing things in a half way, the only 
way to act is to be bold and to go ahead and do the things we 
promised to do in our pledges. 

PERMANENT WELFARE DEPARTMENT SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 

Let us review this relief proposition. Every year since I 
have been in Congress—and that is four—I have risen on this 
floor to say that we should have a permanent welfare depart- 
ment. Every year that I have said that someone else rises 
and says that would be admitting that we are going to have 
problems like that forever. 

Well, we are going to have unemployment problems for at 
least 10 or 20 years—and, of course, everybody that is sensible 
knows that we are going to have such problems forever. 

What is wrong with setting up a permanent department? 

If we want to do anything, we can go to the Agricultural 
Department or the War Department, or any of the permanent 
departments, and can get better services than we can out of 
any emergency department. 

Last year I offered a resolution to investigate the economic 
causes of unemployment. What did we do? The same as 
nothing. This House passed a resolution, and it was done 
by unanimous consent, no one objecting, to have a 1-day 
census. That was all. 

I said at the time that it was a fraud and that it would 
not amount to anything, and it was a fraud and it did not 
amount to anything. No party in the United States, includ- 
ing any new parties that I know about, is really tackling the 
problem of unemployment. 

When I say that we ought to have a permanent depart- 
ment, I know that nothing is going to be done today or next 
week, but I want to have it on the record of the United States 
of America that we should have a well-organized department 
of public welfare and public works, because we are always 
going to have a slack in employment—at times seasonal— 
and we are always going to have a necessity for public build- 
ing, and this group of men who are here have to face that 
situation. We cannot solve our economic ills by putting our 
heads in the sand like ostriches. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to put those things on record 
and make it plain that, although this bill is something that 
is absolutely necessary for the American people, and that 
we are absolutely right in voting for this bill, that this bill 
alone will not solve our economic ills, and no party can 
criticize another because we are all equally to blame. The 
next thing is that which I have repeated several times—that 
we must have a permanent set-up of public works and wel- 
fare in this country, just as we have other departments. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
* gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], explaining this bill, made the 
following statement: 


Strange as it may seem, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing business and industry, did not dare pass a 
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resolution in their solemn conclave condemning this effort of the 
President of the United States to further lead the people along 
the highway of recovery. 

“The Chamber of Commerce did not dare.” I wonder now 
if the gentleman had in mind the statement of the Presi- 
dent when, referring to his first administration, he said that 
in it certain forces “met their match,” and that he hoped 
that of his second administration it could be said that “in 
it these forces met their master.” I wonder what the gen- 
tleman meant when he said that the Chamber of Commerce 
did not dare. Have we reached that point of confession 
where on the majority side it is admitted that American citi- 
zens gathered here in the Nation’s Capital, citizens who 
represent hundreds of thousands of men engaged in business 
throughout the land, have been so abused, so vilified, so 
threatened, and so persecuted by bureaucratic agents, that 
they have become so fearful of the administration that they 
dare not express an opinion as to the wisdom of proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman wish 
me to answer that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is at the gentleman’s own dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman said he wondered. I 
can tell the gentleman in half a minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not want it to come out of my time. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield the gentleman half a minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Very well, 

Mr. WOODRUM. I simply meant that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce realized that such a program was 
necessary and that they would not dare stand before the 
people of America and oppose such a meritorious proposition 
to help this country out of a hole, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And if I read correctly the statement of 
those gentlemen in previous speeches, they condemned that 
program and said that it would be a failure. 

i Mr. WOODRUM. Is the gentleman going to vote for the 

ill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce spoke against it, but they would not pass a resolution 
against it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Because they were afraid, and because 
they knew that if they passed a resolution they would be 
charged with hindering recovery and as opposing legislation 
which the President claims will solve all our troubles. Here 
is a further statement made by the gentleman from Virginia 
in the paragraph below: 

There are those who object to this for partisan purposes. Of 


course, I would not accuse any gentleman on my left of having 
that motive in mind, 


I wonder how many on the other side of the Chamber are 
voting for this proposal because they know that into their 
districts when it is passed will go a flood of Federal money 
which for the moment will give the appearance of recovery 
so that they can go out before the people and say, “This is 
what we are doing for you.” 

Listen to this from the editorial writer of the New Deal 
Washington News, whose stomach is not strong enough to 
retain and digest this $3,000,000,000 blank-check meal. 
Under the heading, The Power of the Purse, the editor quotes 
this news item: 

WASHINGTON, May 10.—Representative GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 
(Democrat, Michigan) today announced approval by President 
Roosevelt of a $39,804 W. P. A. project for indexing the records 
of the probate court at Detroit. 

He then continues: 


The item is in no way unusual. Many of the same type go out 
from Washington daily, naming other Congressmen, other States, 
other kinds of projects, other amounts. We cite this item only 
as text for a few remarks about the $3,054,425,000 relief and re- 
covery bill now speeding through Congress. * * * 

Mr. O’Brien (Democrat, Michigan) was notified so that he could 
give out the news. It may help a bit in his campaign for reelec- 

on. 

For 5 years Congress has been turning over to the 
President huge amounts of money—nearly $18,000,000,000 in all— 
to spend where and as he pleases, for relief, recovery, and other 
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things. And that, since the President cannot possibly give per- 
sonal attention to the details of spending on such a scale, the 
actual power to decide how all this money shall be used has passed 
from Congress to a horde of subordinate officials who were not 
elected by the people. 

They can use the money wisely, as they have much of it. They 
ean use it foolishly and wastefully, as they have much of it. They 
can pour it into States that seem doubtful in election years. 
They can withhold it from States that seem safe. They can give 
Congressmen who support the administration a share of the credit 
for projects financed with this money. They can deprive Con- 
gressmen who oppose the administration of any credit for the 
spending. 

Partisan purposes? What about the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. GEoRrGE D. O’Brien? Is not his candidacy for 
reelection helped when he is able to announce that into De- 
troit will go $39,804 to index the probate records? Since 
when has the indexing of local court records become a Fed- 
eral function? 

We are being asked to give the President a blank check 
for more than $3,000,000,000, and we all know that but a very 
small portion of it will be used for relief. Far more will be 
used to reelect Congressmen who do the President’s bidding, 
more pliable rubber stamps. 

Partisan purposes? Shame, oh, shame, that anyone on 
the majority side should use the word “partisan” while ask- 
ing us on the minority side to give them billions of dollars 
so that they may “play politics with human misery.” 

Partisan purposes. What I am wondering again is this: 
If the gentlemen here on the right of the Chamber do not 
realize that this money will be used, as it was charged in 
the Florida campaign, for political purposes, to defeat not 
only Republicans, but to defeat you on this side who have 
dared to follow your own judgment and express it here on 
the floor either in speeches or by votes. 

Federal money aided in defeating Witcox, of Florida; in 
renominating PEPPER, of Florida, who had also been anointed 
by son Jimmie as the President’s choice. 

Many of us here recall with shame and with sorrow the 
fate of that gallant patriotic statesman, Huddleston, of 
Alabama, who fell before the New Deal’s wrath because of 
his faithfulness to his constituents. 

Another statement the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] made is this: 

They are going to view with alarm our situation and call upon 
Providence to save America; then when the roll is called they 
will vote for the resolution. 

Maybe some will, but some of us will not; and I can see 
no reason why you on the Democratic side should vote to 
give the President a blank check. Is it true that we no longer 
have confidence in our own ability? Is it true that we have 
not intelligence enough, courage enough to say if it is neces- 
sary to spend this money how it shall be spent? Have we 
come to that pass when we must delegate not to the Presi- 
dent, not to Harry Hopkins, but to 100,000 fellows the country 
over, power to say how in these various districts this money 
shall be spent? I have not forgotten how the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Fercuson] stood here one day and told 
how the money was spent out in his country; and I know how 
it has been spent in other districts. 

Information direct from the Department of Agriculture 
tells me how 123 committeemen in one small county are em- 
ployed in an effort to make the farm program work; how in 
one county approximately $170,000 is distributed to the farm- 
ers—not for doing something which they did not do before; 
not for refraining from doing something which they did 
before, but because they are farming their lands in that 
husbandlike manner which good farmers have for years 
followed. 

I recall the letter from the Agricultural Department which 
states: 

We admit many farmers do not understand just how they earned 
their payments. 

Of my own knowledge I know that in my own county, 
where I have lived for 40 years and more, the bulk of the 
money goes not to those townships which most acutely need 
a building up of the soil; not to those townships which are 
threatened with erosion on the hillsides, but to the com- 


paratively flat townships, townships where the soil is rich 
and fertile, where the crops were good, where they have been 
farming in accordance with the way we learned from our 
grandparents. While the program is termed a soil-conserv- 
ing program, the poor townships, the hilly townships with 
the gullies and the “washes” do not get it. They give the 
far larger portion to the townships with the fertile land. 

Someone on the majority side just asked me whether the 
chamber of commerce to which I referred made any con- 
structive suggestion. 

The speeches made at the chamber of commerce conven- 
tion and the resolutions adopted there called attention to 
those great fundamental principles which have made this 
Nation what it is; which brought us prosperity; which 
brought us not only material wealth but intellectual advance- 
ment, religious and political freedom. Every successful 
farmer, every successful businessman, every man who has 
accumulated sufficient by working with his hands to pur- 
chase his own home, knows what these principles are and 
believes in their efficacy. 

We have made constructive suggestions on the floor time 
and time again. If the President of the United States 
would confine his efforts to the job he was elected to do, 
that is to govern the people, and would keep his nose out of 
business, let Congress regulate business where it needs regu- 
lation; let Congress punish those who violate the principles 
of fair play, common decency, and ordinary honesty; and if 
the President would call in his White House assistant, 
Mme. Perkins, who is going about the country making 
speeches for hire instead of attending to her duties and 
endeavoring to settle labor disputes; if he would call back 
his other White House aides who are trouping around the 
country; if the President would just perform his duties of 
governing the United States and not meddle in farming, 
mining, the making of automobiles, and everything else 
oi which he knows nothing, then we might get some- 
where. 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield. 

Mr, CITRON. And permit people to starve. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Permit them to starve! Now, I will ask 
the gentleman something. Just how long can this country 
continue to put an ever-increasing number of people on the 
relief rolls and give them an ever-increasing amount of re- 
lief? There are only so many of us in the country and some- 
time some of us must work. Some cannot find jobs. In the 
end, however, you come to the proposition of how many of 
those who work can be switched over to the relief rolls. 

True, none must be permitted to go hungry; none must be 
permitted to starve. Equally true is it that none who would 
eat at the expense of another should be permitted to go 
idle. None should sit on shady porch, smoking his pipe, in 
a rocking chair, while to support him on the fat of the land 
others toil in field, factory, or mine, behind counter, or in 
swivel chairs. 

Return the relief to the States, to the local communities, 
which match every dollar of Federal money with one of their 
own, and we shall be a long way on the road toward the 
solution of this relief problem. 

When once the worker learns who is living upon the tax 
money which he contributes to the Government and how that 
person is living, then, while none will starve, while none will 
go hungry, all will be compelled to do what they can to 
earn for themselves the things they need. 

Continue to increase the number on the relief rolls and the 
amount given them and the day is not far distant when those 
on relief and holding Federal jobs will outnumber the work- 
ers, the producers. 

Will you have us all starve together, or will you have 
some of those on relief take a little less? 

The gentleman from Virginia the other day told us that 
pathetic story about the boy in the hospital and the doctor. 
He told us about the young man getting an opiate. An 
opiate is given for two purposes: To lessen pain; to render 
a patient unconscious of what is happening to him. 
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The administration has been giving us an opiate, which is 
all right perhaps if it has made us unconscious of what is 
happening in this country, because I am sure if the people 
realized what the administration was doing to them, we 
would have had a revolution long ago. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] told us a very pathetic story—a true 
story—about an acquaintance or a friend of his who was in 
the hospital suffering from a severe injury and where it 
became necessary to administer an opiate and to give a 
transfusion of blood, and he asked whether we would approve 
of the course of a doctor who took from the sufferer the 
opiate which would alleviate his pain, or who would deprive 
him of the transfusion of blood which prolonged life, so that 
remedies restoring health could be successfully administered. 
Most certainly we would not deprive the sufferer of either 
the opiate or of the blood transfusion. 

The illustration is not a parallel one, for, in the first place, 
I cannot presume that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprvum] is willing to concede that, after 5 years’ treatment 
by an expert who prescribed economy and gave us extrava- 
gance, our country is now in such a desperate condition that 
the people must be rendered unconscious by the administra- 
tion of an opiate, and then given a transfusion of blood in 
the form of a wholesale distribution of public funds, when a 
former like treatment brought almost complete physical 
prostration. 

In the second place, the gentleman has mistaken the treat- 
ment which the physician is administering. Notwithstand- 
ing the physician’s contempt for the “horse and buggy” days, 
he has gone back to the time of our first President and is 
following the methods of those old-time physicians, whose 
treatment of bleeding, it is said, contributed to the cause of 
the death of George Washington. 

Yesterday, one of the Members complained because money 
was piling up in the banks. Yes; there is money in the 
banks, millions of dollars, and bankers have been criticized 
because it is said they will not lend. That is not the trouble. 
People are afraid to borrow. They are afraid to take their 
money out of the banks and invest it, because they do not 
know what will happen to the business in which they invest it. 

It is not because the banks do not want to lend it. It is 
because the Government is in competition with every business 
and with the banks. There was a day when a farmer with 
$10,000 could sell his farm, go to some little town, and 
lend his money, receive interest. When he was 50 or 60 years 
old he and his wife could live on the 6 or 7 percent, on the 
$600 or $700 income. Can you do that today? Oh, no; noth- 
ing of that kind today. 

The Government has gone into competition with almost 
every individual. By its relief program it competes with the 
farmer, hiring away from him those who would otherwise 
help to till the soil. 

Through the N. L. R. B. it assists the C. I. O. in driving 
those who would work from their jobs in factories. By the 
orders of the N. L. R. B. it requires employers to rehire and 
pay those who have been engaged in the unlawful destruction 
of the employer’s property, of the machinery which he uses 
to give men employment. 

Yes, we are asked to vote three or four billion dollars more 
for relief which you say will prevent hunger and starvation. 

Men are without work in Michigan. Men would be hungry 
in Michigan were it not for the relief funds, and money 
should be voted to prevent that hunger and that starvation; 
but when I think of my State of Michigan, and I know that 
today thousands of men are out of employment because of 
what this administration has done to the independent worker, 
to the employer; when I recall the persecution of Ford, of 
General Motors, and of innumerable men who would be em- 
ployers were it not for the administration and State-blessed 
activities of the C. I. O.; when I know that union racketeers 
are forcing W. P. A. workers, men on relief jobs, with the 
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tacit approval of the State and Federal administrations, to 
pay out of the money which we appropriate here to give work 
and relief, dues to affiliates of the C. I. O.; then I become 
convinced that the President is not the proper person to allo- 
cate relief funds and that under no circumstances should he 
be given a blank check for $3,000,000,000, or for any other sum. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I first want to compliment 
the committee for the manner in which this bill has been 
drafted. It seems to me it is better suited to accomplish 
the purposes sought and is better safeguarded than measures 
of like character which have been heretofore presented. I 
want to submit for the committee’s consideration two sug- 
gestions. 

On page 4, $175,000,000 is allocated to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the purpose of loans, relief, and rural re- 
habilitation for needy persons. I am going to suggest that 
that be broadened, not change the amount, so that $2,000,000 
of the sums there made available may be used for pay- 
ments to farmers for cover crops, listing, and special prac- 
tices in extreme drought areas. In some of those areas it is 
vitally important that that work be done. I have talked with 
those who will have the authority in the event of the 
passage of this bill to use this fund, and they are doubtful 
whether this particular purpose can be served without an 
amendment. I believe it can, but I want to remove all 
doubt. I do not think there should be any objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CREAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CREAL. While that particular section provides $175,- 
000,000 with broad discretion for relief and rehabilitation 
loans, would it not be a most splendid place to pay about 
50,000 farmers this tobacco tax which the Government owes 
them, according to the decisions of the courts, and for 
which no provision has been made to pay? 

Mr. JONES. That is in the form of an obligation which 
would be applicable to all farmers alike. I understand pro- 
vision has already been made in some appropriation bill for 
a refund of those taxes where proof can be shown. I do 
not think that particular thing should be involved in this 
measure. 

Mr. CREAL, The bill passed the Senate but it has never 
been considered by the House. 

Mr. JONES. I think in last year’s appropriation there 
was a fund made available for that purpose. 

The other amendment which I want to suggest is on page 
9 and has to do with the question of who is eligible. I want 
to offer an amendment that farmers on projects in rural 
areas, whether or not they are on relief, shall have the same 
eligibility as persons on relief. I think there is a very good 
reason for the amendment. In many instances I have found 
that farmers may have their teams, their tools, and if they 
own the farm, the farms, mortgaged for practically all their 
worth. They cannot technically qualify for relief, but in 
many instances they need the work as much as people 
actually on relief. In some instances they do not want to 
go on relief, and I like that spirit which keeps them from 
going on relief. 

If my proposed amendment is adopted it would enable 
this work to be done and would keep some of them from 
going to the towns and cities, thus complicating the problem 
there. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. MAY. In connection with the gentleman’s very ex- 
cellent suggestion that $2,000,000 be allocated to soil-con- 
serving crops, such as rye, and so forth, how about adding 
about $5,000,000 for reforestation in areas where trees could 
be planted? 

Mr. JONES. I understand that particular thing is being 
considered in another measure, 

[Here the gavel fell. 
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Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I trust there will be a 
larger audience a little later on when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bacon], presents a most constructive sug- 
gestion to the House. I would hope that any words I may 
speak may be in helpfulness of the suggestion contained in 
his plan. Often have I presented it—larger contributions 
by the States themselves, and all relief money to be spent 
under State supervision, whether for direct relief or for 
work relief, as the States may decide, for themselves as to 
the wisdom of such expenditures. No longer should the 
States contribute such small amounts for relief purposes 
and be considered simply as wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

How did they arrive at statehood if they cannot, to a 
reasonable degree, take care of the unfortunate people with- 
in their borders? If they are to be supported by the Fed- 
eral Government, let them be considered as territories, and 
let the former control their affairs; but so long as they are 
States, let them assume proper responsibility in this mat- 
ter. I plead that considerable, and careful consideration, be 
given to the plan to be presented by the gentleman from 
New York. 

On yesterday I was very eager to hear the remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. I had heard him 
regarding these matters on so many occasions. I heard him 
in 1933, when he pictured the awful condition into which 
this country had been brought by the Republican Party, and 
placed the blame on Hoover. He gave that as the reason for 
the first relief of $3,300,000,000 being spent. He painted a 
dreadful picture, portraying the cause of that depression. 
Yesterday he did not attempt to tell you why this money 
was needed. All he said was that it had worked before, and 
“perhaps” it will work again. He should have painted 
another picture and shown you the cause of this present 


dreadful depression, but he carefully avoided doing that. He. 


said he would let us on the Republican side stand before 
the wailing wall. Indeed it is his own party now before that 
wailing wall. We in the minority, he said, might take some 
happiness or pleasure from the fact that conditions are as 
they are. We take no pleasure in it. We feel much worse 
than they appear to. But there may at least be grounds 
for satisfaction in being able to say, “I told you so,” and he 
enjoyed that satisfaction in 1933. We have told you often of 
the dangers of your experimentations, but conditions as por- 
trayed by us have turned out so much worse than any of 
us had even speculated that there may be a source of satis- 
faction in the realization that we told you the truth. 

During the first days of this Congress, after the election 
in 1936, I said upon this floor, “It will be the duty of the 
minority to know more about legislation than the majority, 
and that it ought not to be a difficult assignment.” Read 
the Recorp of yesterday and the speeches in that RECORD 
and you can then readily make up your mind-who knows 
more about legislation, the Republicans or the Democrats. 
Apparently few Democrats in that great majority care to 
think. They are willing to hand the work of thinking over 
to someone else to do. 

I have here a speech the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] made in January 1938. I speak of him because I 
deeply appreciate him, and he knows it. I recognize his 
great ability and the ticklishness of his position. His place 
is one of the greatest responsibility. But in January 1938 he 
stood before this House and made a ringing speech on econ- 
omy. We felt greatly encouraged because of his stated deter- 
mination to economize and not increase the national debt. 
I urge you to take that speech from your file, read it, and then 
ponder his change of position. He was in favor of great 
economy and was to watch carefully over each and every 
expenditure. There were to be no more blank checks. 

The gentleman from Virginia was asked yesterday why he 
had changed his mind. He said: 

Wise men change their minds; fools never do, 
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There is also an adage which goes thus: 

A man who changes his mind when he finds he is wrong is wise. 
A man who changes his mind when he is right is married. 

Married to the White House. . 

When I read this bill, imagine my disappointment, and the 
disappointment of many others, when it was found that a little 
clause had been added at the last moment to the bill to the 
effect that all this money was to be spent only on projects 
having the approval of the President. The people of Massa- 
chusetts may read into it that the power is to be delegated 
to a certain member of his family. You and I will still be 
humiliated when attending the dedications of public build- 
ings, where Democratic orators will continue to assert, “You 
should thank Roosevelt for this expenditure.” Plain politics! 

We expected that the members of this committee would 
live up to their original intention and allocate this money 
directly to the spending agencies at least. But no; we read 
that after a visit to the White House a little clause was again 
inserted and another blank check granted to the President. 

Only in three instances in title I is this money earmarked— 
$425,000,000 for highways, streets, and roads, and then 
$575,000,000 for a great variety of projects. They did change 
the 20-percent transfer of last year to 15 percent. If the 
President or the spending agencies so desire, they can spend 
practically all the money for their favorite projects and 
reward their favored Senators and fayored Congressmen. 
A large proportion of this sum could be expended for sys- 
tems of distribution lines to serve persons in rural areas. 
Certainly it is a favored project to build transmission lines 
to reach the sparsely settled portions of the country with 
slight regard for losses sustained. But it is a scheme which 
finds considerable favor at the present moment. Certainly 
a limitation should have been made in expenditures for such 
experimental and hazardous undertakings. Are such ex- 
penditures to be classed as purely relief measures? 

The next time the gentleman from Virginia makes a speech 
in favor of economy, such as he made in January 1938, we 
can only say to ourselves, “Does he mean it, or will he to- 
morrow change his mind?” Must they go to the White 
House and come back mesmerized and repeat what they 
claimed they would never do again? 

I know you believe, if you have the courage to say so, 
that you cannot continue to borrow yourself out of debt. 
It is a highly darigerous procedure. The road leads only to 
ruin. Everyone who has studied economics so asserts. 
Nine-tenths of the editorial thought of this country today 
is against this spending program. Seemingly all economists 
are against it. None of us is against relief, and it is de- 
plorable that you put into this bill various methods of 
spending and do not leave the relief provision for a separate 
vote. We must swallow the whole bill or be tagged as being 
against relief. Heretofore, I have expressed myself as force- 
fully as I could against spending other than for genuine 
relief, but when it came to a vote, the measure in question 
being the only vehicle on which I could ride, I preferred not 
to walk and rode with you by voting for it. I am beginning 
to think with respect to this bill that I must walk and let 
you ride on to your own destruction, I know this bill 
will pass about as it is written, and I shall have no proper 
opportunity to vote for real relief, in which I believe. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Gladly. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman has consumed about 15 
minutes of his 20 minutes now in criticizing the administra- 
tion and the statements made by the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations. I hope in 
the next 5 minutes the gentleman will offer a constructive 
program. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman must be blind and deaf 
not to have appreciated the suggestions I have made. I 
made the suggestion in the beginning of my statement that 
you listen to the proposition to be made by your colleague 
from New York [Mr. Bacon] which is most constructive. 
And let me tell the gentleman that when we criticize wrong 
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measures, even though we do not put something in place 
thereof, that is itself constructive statesmanship. If we can 
show you that what you present is wrong, we have done our 
full duty. The speaker who just preceded me said we had 
nothing to offer and then proceeded to criticize the dozen or 
more things we had offered. We have plenty of suggestions 
to offer. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] made a notable 
speech yesterday and no one on your side will probably make 
as good a one. He had a graph here which he explained with 
great power and clarity. We cannot stress enough the results 
shown by it because the only time that there was a swift up- 
ward trend was after the declarations made by the President 
in 1933 that he would cut expenses 25 percent and cease bor- 
rowing. The graph shot up immediately, clearly showing 
what was needed to dispel fear in the Nation. Confidence was 
speedily restored and there was no necessity for pump prim- 
ing. There was a cutting then of your own salary and mine, 
a cutting even of the soldiers’ benefits, but the confidence 
of the country returned suddenly and a statement of that 
same nature from the President of the United States today 
would allay the present fear, restore confidence and cause 
that graph to go up again, all without any need of pump 
priming. I do not refer to relief expense because we shall 
have to continue for a time to assist in this matter. You 
will say that this is not constructive. The schemes and re- 
forms you have tried have dismally failed. Would it not be 
constructive to show you why they had failed? 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL, I want to suggest to the gentleman from New 
York and the Democratic Party that they take the medicine 
for the Roosevelt depression that Mr. Roosevelt and the Dem- 
ocratic Party prescribed for the Hoover depression of 1929 
in party platform and in their speeches; in other words, take 
your own medicine. That is my prescription. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BEITER. The gentleman has just stated that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan delivered a very fine oration and that 
it was not possible for any Member on the Democratic side to 
deliver an oration of that nature 

Mr. GIFFORD. I said it would not be exceeded by any on 
the Democratic side. 

Mr. BEITER. I am willing to concede that and say that all 
the Members on the Republican side can deliver better ora- 
tions and make better promises than the Democrats, but we 
at least act on this side. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; the President said in 1933 that he 
would act, and if he made any mistakes he would acknowledge 
them and try something else. He has acknowledged no error. 
He has lifted the burdens from the backs of the people in no 
way whatever. All the emergency agencies he has set up are 
to be made permanent. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have been interested in the question of 
my good friend from New York, who wanted to spend 
$6,000,000 recently here to build a palatial home for himself 
and other Members of Congress in Washington. I know the 
gentleman is constructive. I know he is a builder along that 
line, but may I suggest that the gentleman read the minority 
report on this bill, which was filed this morning. He will 
there find something constructive and food for thought that 
I believe even the gentleman will appreciate. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have the floor. I think I would say to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] that the Demo- 
cratic Party is taking its own medicine. Talk with them 
quietly, and you will find that the dose they are taking is 
very bitter indeed. But now they have no new suggestion 
to cure the present ills. They have indeed acted and failed 
so miserably that now their only hope is to continue to live 
on borrowed funds. 
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I wish now to comment briefly on the bill. It is to con- 
tinue to provide work relief on useful projects. We have 
known of so many foolish projects that I wonder if the 
word “useful” means anything here, or if it means merely 
anything which the President and Mr. Hopkins might per- 
haps consider useful. More stone walls. Miles upon miles 
at great expense on worthless land in sparsely settled places. 
Useful work. Then there is the phrase: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

What does that mean? We have no money in the Treas- 
ury. Why do you not change this and say, out of any pos- 
sible money that the people may be willing to loan the 
Treasury, and tell the truth about it? I think there ought 
to be a point of order made on that language. 

Then it is provided that the funds made available by the 
title shall be used only for work relief or relief for persons 
in need. When you build a schoolhouse, how many really 
on relief can be employed? Take the highly paid bricklayers 
and carpenters. If they took only those on relief, they would 
not get a schoolhouse. On a W. P. A. project today a brick- 
layer can work one day and a half a week only, because he 
can earn money enough at the prevailing rate to get all the 
money that he should have from W. P. A. for that week. 
When he leaves the job it demoralizes construction. A car- 
penter gets 80 cents an hour, and he can work perhaps 2 
days a week, and then the real W. P. A. fellow has 3 days a 
week. All the rest has to be done by highly paid mechanics 
who are not on relief. Contemplate the cost of it all when 
on made work relief only 61 cents out of the dollar gets into 
the hands of the reliefer, and when on schoolhouses, sewers, 
water plants, and all that sort of thing less than 25 percent 
gets into the hand of the real man on relief. What is the 
real value of that clause in the bill? 

I can congratulate the committee on several changes made. 
They have really learned a few things. For instance, when a 


man who could not get on W. P. A. work because he had not 


registered sometime before can now get work if he can prove 
his need. Ridiculous have been many of the rules and regu- 
lations on W. P. A. matters. I congratulate the committee 
that they have seen some light and will instruct Mr. Hop- 
kins a little in these administrative matters. I want to ask 
the chairman of the committee—he did not keep the floor 
long enough yesterday for the question—as to whether, if a 
man gets 3 days work on W. P. A., he can work at another 
job during that week without jeopardizing his job on the 
W. P. A.? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I understand that he can. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not want any misunderstanding. I 
have made a deliberate request for real information. A 
young man said to me, “Iam on W. P. A. I cannot get off 
it because I might not get on again. A lady wants me to 
mow her lawn once a week. Can I doit without jeopardizing 
my job?” 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman can tell him that I think 
he can. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am glad to have that in the Recorp. 

Mr. WOODRUM. He has my permission to go back to 
work and mow her lawn. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Coming from the gentleman as the act- 
ing chairman of the committee it ought to be regarded as 
official. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 
minutes more. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I say to the gentleman that he is making 
a statement far more important than he knows, If this 
young man can work an hour, he should be entitled to work 
the other 3 days. It might take 2 days to mow a lawn, but 


in any event this ought to reassure the W. P. A. worker, who 
has felt that he jeopardized his W. P. A. job by taking on 
any other work. 

Even the W. P. A. is in competition with private industry. 
Everybody knows that when a man gets on W. P. A. there is 
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difficulty in hiring him away for private jobs, especially sea- 
sonable ones. 

I call attention again to the fact that, of the hundreds of 
clippings that I have, 95 percent of the editorial thought is 
against pump priming. Practically all economists are against 
it; and if a majority of this House thinks that all the wisdom 
resides in them, and that the chambers of commerce and 
those whose business it is to study economics are all wrong, 
you will be assuming a grave responsibility. We all know 
that the spending program has utterly failed. I am strongly 
opposed to another public-works program which will put us 
further into debt. It is highly dangerous. It ought to be as 
terrifying to you as it is to these thoughtful people who 
protest against it. 

May I show you this picture? See Uncle Sam pictured 
here in a thoughtful, worried mood. He represents the 
people, and they are deeply thoughtful and worried over this 
new spending program. It is indeed highly dangerous. Why 
do you think more borrowing will bring any degree whatever 
of confidence back to the people? It is truly terrifying to 
them, and business will improve less, rather than more, in 
the face of this program, [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hook]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I have received letters and 
telegrams from those who oppose what they term as the 
“pump-priming and spending bill.” I have listened to 
speeches on the floor of this House referring to the national 
debt and criticising the appropriations that have been made 
in the interest of humanity, business, and democracy. 

Ever since the beginning of this Nation, since the days 
of George Washington and down through the regime of 
every President who has been Chief Executive of this great 
Nation, we have had a spending program. True, that spend- 
ing program in the past was not carried on the books of 
this Nation, appropriations were not made, national debt 
was not created, nevertheless, it was a spending program far 
beyond any of the so-called spending programs of the New 
Deal. Whenever any public-works project was brought be- 
fore this Congress a small amount of money was appro- 
priated and contracts were let, and, in addition to the money 
that was appropriated, this great Government transferred 
to the contractors, industrialists, if you please, land grants 
which transferred the ownership of lands—natural resources 
such as timber, coal, iron, gold, silver, oil, and other natural 
resources that go along with the transfer of realty. When 
the program of public works such as the building of the 
railroads in this Nation began, the United States Govern- 
ment transferred to those industrialists every other section 
of land as a subsidy. True, this was not considered an ap- 
propriation, it was not considered an increase of the national 
debt, but it did take away from the people of the United 
States valuable property worth far more than all the money 
that has been appropriated under the Roosevelt Democratic 
administration, but it has never been put on the debit side 
of the ledger of this Nation. 

If we could have some way of determining the value of 
lands and natural resources that were transferred from the 
ownership of the United States to the industrialists of this 
Nation as a subsidy for the works program we would find 
that it amounts to a thousand times more than the New 
Deal has expended during the time that the Democratic 
administration has been in power. 

Whenever a panic or a depression confronted this Nation 
and the unemployment problem was to be solved, it was 
solved by the granting of public lands such as home- 
steads to the unemployed of the cities and urban areas. 
True, this was not considered an appropriation, it was not 
considered an increase of the national debt but is was a 
decrease in the actual assets of the United States Govern- 
ment, which, if measured in dollars and cents, would amount 
to enormous appropriations in money. 

Yes, we have had a spending program in the past, sub- 
sidizing the industrialists of this Nation and placing those 


natural resources into the hands of those who are using it 
for their own personal gain. Through our spending pro- 
gram in the past we have placed, in the hands of a chosen 
few, about 90 percent of the wealth of this Nation. It is the 
object of the New Deal, the object of President Roosevelt, 
the object of all real Democrats to bring back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States through a proper tax system some 
of the returns of those natural resources that were used to 
subsidize the industrialists of the past and in turn to use 
this money for the purpose of relieving suffering humanity. 

Those who have accepted the spending program of the 
past—those who have accepted the subsidies in the form of 
lands and natural resources—are now resisting the New Deal 
administration and are, through scurrilous methods, attempt- 
ing to hold their ill-gotten gains. These natural resources 
that were used to subsidize the industrialists of the past 
through this spending program were the property of the 
United States of America. We have no more lands to give 
away, we cannot launch on a spending program of land 
grants and homesteads, but we must meet the unemployment 
problem of today, with its related economic difficulties, by a 
broad program of cooperation between Government and the 
public. It must be done through a spending program now, 
just as much as it has been done in the past. The only 
difference between this spending program and the previous 
spending programs is that the laboring people of this Nation 
are receiving the subsidy, while in the past, through these 
enormous land grants, the industrialists of this Nation were 
receiving the subsidy. 

Whether the recession continues or not will depend, in my 
opinion, on whether new and additional purchasing power 
is quickly available in the consumers’ hands. The country 
is continuing in the deflationary phase. If deflation is to be 
halted and the trend reversed, new buying power must come 
from increased private or governmental investment and 
spending of both. Private business supplies purchasing 
power through two main channels—what it pays out for 
wages, dividends, rents, and supplies, and what it pays out for 
plant equipment. Business forecasters expect that the new 
Government recovery program will stimulate activity in the 
fall of this year. The big questions in my mind about the 
new purchasing power are: First, is it large enough not only 
to overcome deflation but to give a vigorous push to the much 
needed buying; second, will it get started quickly enough; 
third, will it be hedged around with so many restrictions that 
its effectiveness will be crippled? 

We must place in the hands of the people buying power 
enough to consume the inventories that are now on the 
shelves of industry. Those inventories are probably about 
$5,000,000,000 too high. Unless this spending program—a 
subsidy in the interest of the common man of this Nation— 
is enough to bring about the consumption of the present 
inventories and to create an economic balance between the 
purchasing power and production, we will have alarming wage 
cuts. At this present moment there are threats of wage cuts 
being reported. Consumer credit is still being deflated. ‘The 
critical issue, to my way of thinking, is as it was in 1929 to 
1933—the deficit in purchasing power. If we can create the 
purchasing power and bring about the proper consumption 
in this Nation, we will solve this problem. We created pur- 
chasing power before, but we did not bring it to the point 
where we were consuming the goods we produced. The pur- 
chasing power now being produced is not spent or invested 
and the large profits that were made by the corporations of 
this Nation lie in idle pools of stagnate buying power accu- 
mulated in corporate surpluses, idle bank deposits, and in 
other places. 

In order to have economic balance, idle savings must go 
into expansion, but there is little expansion needed until na- 
tional income reaches at least $65,000,000,000 annually, with 
good prospects of going higher. In order to reach this total, 
Government action to stimulate consumer purchases seems to 
be in order. The only way this can be done is through, first, 
this recovery program that we are now considering; the wage 
and hour bill is also a move in this direction. We must have 
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taxation which diverts idle savings into the field of purchas- 
ing power so as to bring about consumption; assistance to 
private business which in turn will speed up buying will help. 
Free competition to force down outrageous prices will help; 
loans to railroads, municipalities, and assistance in home 
financing will help, but enlarged national income requires 
that the Government itself give employment until business 
recovers from the jitters, which it will when activity is mov- 
ing ahead again. 

The Government’s obligation to the people of the United 
States and in the interest of democracy rests on two main 
principles—one, that when private industry is not offering 
full employment, the Government must compensate; and, 
two, the Government must insist on vigorous free competition 
so that the country can expand. 

We must have a complete rounded-out program as sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt and the New Deal. It will do 
no good to carry it on in piecemeal. 

May I now address my closing remarks to you, my Demo- 
cratic colleagues. Ninety percent of you came into this Con- 
gress on the cry of “back President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal,” and what happened? Either some of you did not 
understand what the New Deal program really was or else you 
have changed your mind and turned from the pledges that 
you took from the public platform in those previous days. 
I do not blame the Republican side of this House, because they 
belong to that group that is out of power and have been con- 
demned by the great majority of the people in this Nation. 
I do blame the Democratic Members for not following the 
leadership in the House. You hear the cry of “rubber 
stamp,” you hear the cry that Members are being whipped 
into line by the lash of the New Deal. You know and I know 
that this is nothing but Republican press propaganda, built 
up by the industrialists who received into their coffers the 
subsidy in the form of our natural resources. 

When you return to your respective districts, the question is 
going to be put to you, What have you done to round out the 
program of the New Deal? What have you done to carry on 
the recovery program that you pledged in 1932 and in 1936? 
There is still time for some of you to come back into the fold 
and let the people know that you are sincere. It is not a 
question of following the President of the United States, it is 
not a question of following the New Deal; it is a question of 
bringing about the recovery in this Nation to the point where 
people will not be subjected to starvation, malnutrition, and 
underconsumption. 

I was very much interested in the remarks of my colleague 
yesterday, the Honorable Jonn Lvuecke, where he said that 
one out of every three persons who enter college and higher 
educational institutions is suffering from tuberculosis, The 
reason for this is malnutrition. If we allow such a condi- 
tion to exist we are going to degenerate. Real democracy 
will only be a myth. I love this Nation and will carry on 
to bring it to a point where my children, your children and 
all the children of this Nation will have the same. opportu- 
nity that this great Nation afforded you and me. We can- 
not do that unless we carry on a spending program to the 
end that we will bring back to the people some of those 
things that were taken away through the industrialists of 
the past to such an extent that it placed the great wealth 
of this Nation in the hands of the few. 

When we have rounded out a program through national 
spending, cooperation with business, and a tax program to 
such an extent that we will bring back into the hands of 
the people some of the idle deposits and enormous corporate 
surpluses, we will have done our duty to America; until that 
is done we will not have finished our job. I hope you men 
and women of this House who are interested in America will 
cooperate to that extent. 

Let us go on in our fight to save democracy to hand down 
to our children and our posterity the free America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BIGELOW]. 
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Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Chairman, most of us, at least those 
on the Democratic side, will say in our campaign speeches, 
and have said, that every man has a right to a job, in public, 
if not in private employment. 

But we cannot honestly say that this bill will insure a 
job to all the unemployed. It will hardly give jobs to half 
of them. By this bill we are only half doing what we should 
do. 

But I am convinced that it is all that even the President 
dare to ask of the Congress. It probably represents the 
very best that can be done under the circumstances, And 
it goes so much further than I had hoped, that I am pro- 
foundly grateful to have a chance to vote for it as it is. 

Of course, there is Republican protest against this spend- 
ing. I for one admit that there is a disagreeable amount 
of truth in the Republican charge that we are only trying 
over again the remedy that has already failed. 

But what help do the Republicans offer? “Balance the 
Budget,” they cry. Stop the spending.” “Restore confi- 
dence.” “Let the businessmen run things.” “Kick the 
President out and put big business back in the saddle.” 

These slogans seem to me to contribute the exact sum of 
nothing to this discussion. But suppose the Republicans 
are right and that doing as they say would be the surest 
way out of the depression. Still it would take time to reap 
the benefits of their policies. In the meantime, and for the 
next year certainly, millions must have food. Their needs 
are pressing. They cannot eat budgets next year. They 
must have breakfasts tomorrow. 

The Republicans are taking ill-concealed satisfaction at 
the discomfiture of the Democrats. We Democrats are dis- 
comfited. We have been caught up with a depression of 
our own. We have been in full command of the Govern- 
ment for more than 5 years. Yet we have failed, just about 
as the Republicans failed. 

But we do not propose to stand by callously and let the 
depression run its course. We are going to cushion the 
collapse for the worst victims of our depression, even if it 
does cost us billions. This is the merciful thing to do, and 
the American people will approve of it and appreciate it. 
We are going to give a chance to work to people whom pri- 
vate industry has turned out on the street. We are going 
to give them wages, buying power, with which to start moy- 
ing goods from shelves and turning the wheels of industry. 

We are going to fight our way out of our own depression 
just as we fought our way out of the Republican depression. 

When I admit that this spending is a failure I mean that 
it offers no hope of a permanent solution. It is sure to 
bring a temporary revival. But it cannot keep us revived. 
It can get us out of a depression, but it cannot keep us 
out. g 

It should be publicly confessed that we Democrats have 
not found the formula for permanent recovery. We can 
get another temporary revival; but in the meantime it is 
Imperative that we should reach down to the causes of our 
trouble and achieve permanent recovery. 

These 8 years of economic turmoil ought to be about 
enough to raise in our minds the suspicion that perhaps 
some of our sacrosanct ideas are venerated errors, and 
that we shall have to find our salvation in the acceptance 
of truths that we are now scorning. 

This House seems to dote on forms of taxation which I 
think are pernicious and a principal cause of our trouble. 

The taxes we impose upon commodities and on industry 
are termites that eat into our prosperity. 

We are blind on the tax side and we are blind on the cur- 
rency side. We have a currency system that is unbelievably 
grotesque. We issue bonds to borrow back from the bankers 
the money which we give them for nothing. 

And as for our social-security scheme, believe it or not, it 
is a beautiful plan to make the poor pay off the national 
debt. 

But the blindest side we have is the land side. We have 
a land policy that has sent every civilization in the past 
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to its doom and will send ours there faster than any of the 
others have gone. But when a few here arise to urge any 
of these unorthodox ideas the membership sits bored and 
politely tolerant. Nevertheless, though it may be to deaf 
ears, and to closed minds, I assert that an adequate old- 
age pension system, correctly financed, and a taxation sys- 
tem aiming to shift taxes from industry to ground rents, 
and a currency system designed not for the money changers 
but for the public welfare, these are the roads to permanent 
recovery. This Congress refuses to look in these directions. 

Yes; I am for this bill with all my heart. But after this 
spending will come another depression, unless, and here is 
the hope, unless the public, fed up at last on our political 
blundering, succeeds in electing a wiser Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I realize that what I am 
about to say is not at the moment popular, but I had rather 
be right than be popular. I neither want nor do I value 
purchased popularity, especially when it is bought with the 
other man’s money, And do not forget that all these addi- 
tional billions of dollars we are asked to appropriate in this 
ruinous bill will place a heavier yoke upon the necks of our 
People. It means deeper debts and higher taxes. The money 
to be spent and given away is the people's money—it is not 
Mr. Roosevelt's nor Mr. Farley’s nor yours nor mine. In- 
deed, there is not a man among us who would consider for 
a moment lending or spending his own money as provided 
in this bill. Yet we propose to continue to spend more of 
the taxpayers’ money in a way that we are unwilling to spend 
our own; and some people still call us honorable. Do we 
really deserve the trust they place in us? 

Should we not be more careful in spending others’ money 
than in spending our own? I will admit that those now in 
authority are great liberals, but liberal only with the other 
fellow's money, and the worst part of it is that it will be bor- 
rowed money, which future generations must repay with 
compound interest in wiping out the mortgage it places upon 
them. We do not aid people by lavishly spending their own 
money and plunging them hopelessly into debt. Such debt 
is a curse and gnawing interest is like a cancer which will 
destroy any nation or individual. The interest alone on our 
present national debt equals the annual cost of our Federal 
Government before the World War. The forgotten man is 
now paying nearly a billion dollars a year in interest—ap- 
proximately half of this on the depression debt and half on 
the World War debt—to holders of interest-bearing and tax- 
free Government bonds. We simply cannot go on spending 
$2 for every dollar we take in without ending in financial 
insolvencq and moral bankruptcy. 

This whole program reminds me of a fine, young couple 
back in my native and beloved Ozark Hills in Missouri. He 
was such a handsome, well-liked boy; she was a beautiful, 
dear, sweet little girl. They got married and they had a 
glorious honeymoon. For a whole year everything went well 
and every night this precious little girl would thank Almighty 
God for sending her this heavenly Romeo, Oh, he had such 
a wonderful personality. He always wore a smile, nothing 
bothered him, he was never disturbed, even when his friends 
or family suffered. They were an exceedingly popular couple, 
because they lavishly entertained their friends. They re- 
mained popular as long as their money lasted, but what the 
old man gave his son to start out with was soon gone. They 
had a glorious spree while the honeymoon and the money 
lasted, but the bills finally began to come in. The bank 
account was exhausted; in fact they had overdrawn a little 
and the banker wanted that overdraft made good. The 
butcher and the grocer wanted their bills paid. The tele- 
phone company warned “If you don’t pay your bill, we will 
have to take the telephone out.” And the poor little girl was 
embarrassed daily, harassed from hour to hour, and she got 
so tired listening to this sweet Adonis of hers, this Greek 
Apollo, who walked with his head in the clouds and dreamed 
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great dreams, who had novel notions and grandiose schemes, 
who would try one great business venture after another, who 
was going to make millions and build a castle for his beloved 
one with limousines and butlers and all the other parapher- 
nalia. It all sounded well, but the little girl grew tired listen- 
ing to it. She got fed up on promises and finally said: 

Dearest, I love you. I loved you or I wouldn't have married you. 
We have lived very happily for a whole year and it has been won- 
derful, but I am embarrassed and ashamed at these unpaid bills 
and with collectors calling over the phone and ringing the door- 
bell every hour. We are bankrupt and if you don’t get down out 
of the clouds and stop spending more money than you take in, 
and go to work, and stop talking about all your wild-eyed schemes 
and trying every unknown experiment; if you can’t stop your 
fantastic dreams and go to work and sweat and get something 
done, and earn your own money, I am afraid we will just have 
to part. 


And I wonder sometimes if we have not just about arrived 
at that point, Our Federal Government, during the past 5 
years, has spent $40,000,000,000, more money than was spent 
from the adoption of the Constitution a century and a half 
ago down to the outbreak of the World War. One-half of 
this colossal sum, or nearly $20,000,000,000, was spent on 
relief and pump-priming projects. Of course, some of this 
money did good. It would be impossible to spend such a 
huge sum without actually helping someone a little. Satan 
himself would find this to be true. No one begrudges a dol- 
lar that has gone to some poor person actually in need, and 
certainly the money that has been spent on the construction 
of highways, elimination of grade crossings, and much- 
needed public improvements that are of a permanent and 
useful nature, which serve the people generally without dis- 
crimination or favor, is money well spent. 

However, much money that has been spent on public build- 
ings, good in themselves, has been invested in nonproductive 
works, for many of these so-called gifts to the States and 
local communities will have to be supported and maintained 
by them, which in many instances will become a burden 
rather than a help. Again, it cannot be denied that many 
of these nonproductive structures could have been erected in 
much less time and at much less expense by responsible and 
efficient private contractors, than by the cumbersome, costly, 
inefficient, irresponsible, and often corrupt methods of pro- 
fessional politicians. The Congress should legislate that 
whenever government—Federal, State, county, or munici- 
pal—goes outside the realm of government and enters into 
private business, it should be subject to the same laws, rules, 
regulations, and taxes as the business which it supersedes or 
with which it competes. 

The professional politician never has and never will be 
able to run business as efficiently and economically as busi- 
nessmen themselves. Many of the bridges built by them 
have fallen, the foundations of housing projects have crum- 
bled, roofs have leaked, walls have cracked, and not in 
isolated instances but many times the public funds have been 
wantonly wasted, We should remember the old adage, 
„Willful waste worketh woeful want.” In addition to the 
inefficient and uneconomical management, unblushing fraud, 
ignoble graft, and criminal corruption, must be added the 
many boondoggling projects and theoretical, unattainable 
dreams of wild-eyed schemers, whose only qualification for 
their position is their unequaled ability to get rid of other 
people’s money. Certainly we must blush a bit when we 
recall the setting out of saplings, the shelterbelt proposed 
across our deserts, the harnessing of the moonbeams at 
Passamaquoddy, the digging of the Florida canal, the con- 
struction of dog pounds and monkey houses and the destruc- 
tion of goods and commodities in the presence of people in 
dire want and pitiful poverty. Such boasted philanthropy is 
not philanthropic and such alleged humanitarianism is any- 
thing but human. In disguise it is a mortgage upon the 
people’s future, the imposition of unbearable taxes upon the 
backs of unborn generations, and an insidious attack on their 
independence, destructive of their moral character as well 
as their freedom. 
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Citizens are not helped by being madè wards of the Gov- 
ernment. Instead of making our peeple free, we are rend- 
ering them hunger-whip slaves, dependent upon Washing- 
ton and forced to take orders from distant tax-eating bu- 
reaucrats. Could it be possible that those now in authority 
are deliberately prolonging this depression, playing politics 
with human misery while holding the club of hunger over 
the heads of starving, unemployed people, keeping them in 
submission while imposing upon them a dictatorial form 
of government? 

Mr. Chairman, no Member of this House is against relief 
to those who are destitute and worthy of assistance. No 
American wants to see any of his fellow countrymen starve 
or even suffer. The President has no copyright on this emo- 
tion. We do not object to relief, but we do object to the huge 
sums being spent to distribute this relief. We do not want 
to see the United States Government degenerate into a 
mammoth Red Cross Society, noble as that work is. It is not 
the function of government to support people, because no 
government can ever give its people anything which it does 
not take from them. People must support government; gov- 
ernment cannot support people. The only function of gov- 
ernment is to govern; in the words of Jefferson, “A wise, 
frugal government that restrains men from injuring one 
another but leaves them otherwise free to regulate their 
own mode of industry and improvements.” Are we not in 
danger today of fostering a generation of beggars and mendi- 
cants? I want to repeat what I have so often said in the 
classroom and out of the classroom, in church and out of 
church, in Congress and out of Congress, that a careless and 
indiscriminate giving is an ignoble philanthropy that is con- 
ducive only to the perpetuation of poverty and indolence. 
By coddling many of our citizens, rewarding idleness and 
placing a premium on indolence, by appealing to their in- 
stinctive envy, we are breeding a generation of softies, in- 
capable of self-discipline and self-denial. No red-blooded 
American wants to be the recipient of a dole. What future 
is there for any man or his family who is now on relief at 
bare subsistence wages? 

This whole procedure tends to destroy the souls of men; 
it kills their ambition, takes away their self-respect, robs 
them of their sense of personal responsibility, and destroys 
the feeling of self-reliance that has made America great. 
Nothing will make hope die out of the eyes of men quite so 
quickly as to make them paupers or an object of charity. 
What American wants to depend upon political pull, signing 
away his birthright for a mess of pottage, in order to secure 
doubtful and temporary employment at starvation wages? 
This New Deal is not dispensing wealth, but is distributing 
poverty among our masses. AS was so succinctly stated in an 
editorial which appeared in yesterday’s Washington Daily 
News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, friendly to this admin- 
istration: 


To us it looks very much like a case of the administration 
defeating its own objectives. The best the Government can do 
with the most it can borrow and spend is to provide short-term 
era for a fraction of the unemployed, and most of these at relief 

Wages. Real jobs at real wages for all the unemployed can be 
rovided only by persuading private capital to go back to work. 
illions upon billions of idle private capital can be coaxed back 
to work only when the day arrives that its owners “think they 
can make a profit.” And that day will not arrive, we fear, until 
the people can foresee an end to Government borrowing. 


Even John L. Lewis, and Harry Hopkins himself, admit 
that all the money appropriated in this bill will put to work 
only three and a half to four million of our 12,000,000 un- 
employed. What are the other 8,000,000 unemployed people 
in our country going to do? ‘They will never be able to 
secure real jobs at real wages until confidence is restored to 
businessmen, in order that private capital can once more 
flow into the channels of private creative industry, which has 
made America what it is. [Applause.] 

The loss of confidence in this administration is due to the 
Government’s borrowing, spending, and taxing program, 
coupled with its unholy alliance with unlawful labor racket- 
eering that has promoted class warfare and resulted in the 
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closing of factories and the addition of more men to the 
ranks of the unemployed. This confidence will not and can- 
not be restored until we cease Government dictation, regu- 
lation; and competition with private enterprise. Wealth 
is not created by changing money from one pocket to an- 
other, but is the result of production and labor. When 
Government destroys the profit motive, it kills private initia- 
tive and cuts the nerve of progress. We should stop preach- 
ing the distinction between human rights and property 
rights. What greater human right is there than the right 
to own property, to work and accumulate, and then enjoy 
the fruits of your own labor? [Applause.] What incentive 
is there to work and save when one knows that his earnings 
will be confiscated in taxes? Why build a business when 
forced to take orders from some distant bureaucrat or labor 
racketeer who will destroy it? No game is too difficult for 
the American people to play so long as they know the rules, 
but there can be no certainty and success so long as the 
umpire or referee changes the rules at every inning of the 
game. Certainty cannot and will not return until we sub- 
stitute fixed rules and established law for the whims and 
fancies of a capricious individual. 

If our aim is to make every rich man poor and the masses 
of the people paupers, kill all individual initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise by Government-subsidized competition, to 
borrow until our credit is ruined, to tax our people until they 
can no longer pay continuing deficits, we shall then have, 
not the “abundant life” but such abundant strife that revo- 
lution itself will be inescapable. Before this state of anarchy 
is reached, we shall, of course, go through different stages; 
but with one-third of our population “ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-housed,” with class hatred engendered to a greater extent 
than we have ever before known, with business paralyzed 
and industry at a standstill because of the fear and uncer- 
tainty that hang like a pall over them, with twelve to four- 
teen millions of our citizens out of work and millions of 
others upon the public pay roll and dole, we have a fertile 
soil in which to sow the seeds of rancor and discord that 
inevitably will lead us to chaos and disaster. At this very 
hour all our people are anxious and worried. One half of 
them are spending their time thinking how they can get on 
relief, while the other half lie awake at night worrying how 
to keep off relief and at the same time earn enough to take 
care of the reliefers. What a sad commentary on the New 
Deal. We all want to help the one-third underprivileged of 
our people, but we prefer to lift them up rather than to pull 
the other two-thirds down. [Applause.] 

After all, who wants this bill passed? The Communists 
want it, John L. Lewis and the C. I. O. want it, the profes- 
sional politicians up for reelection want it, the people on 
relief and their white-collar bosses want it. They are the 
only ones who want it. The people who are working and 
striving to pay their own way, to keep their businesses going 
and to pay their taxes to keep the Government alive do not 
want it. Is it not time that someone said something in behalf 
of the people who are working? [Applause.] No worker in a 
factory, no clerk in a store, no stenographer in an office, 
no taxicab driver—none of these people who are forced to 
carry others on their backs want it. Certainly the great 
middle class of our people, the backbone of our Nation, do 
not want it. 

If there is one axiomatic truth or irrefutable historical 
fact, it is that no nation can borrow itself out of debt or 
spend itself into prosperity any more than an individual can, 
for a nation is only an aggregation of individuals. 

We may not know much about world history, but certainly 
each one of us has lived long enough to know from personal 
experience that one cannot dance without paying the fiddler. 
Always we have to pay for what we get. As certainly as 
night follows day, our chickens will come home to roost. 
Indeed, our present trouble is that we have more chickens 
than we have roosts. [Applause.] The day of reckoning 
has arrived and we are wondering if those in authority have 
“planned it this way.” We were faithfully promised and 
boastfully assured that there would be no more depressions, 
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but where are we today? We are right back where we 
started 5 years ago, with as many people unemployed, with 
our national debt doubled, and with the morale of our people 
weakened, and in many instances destroyed. Where has all 
this spending got us? It has brought us to the brink of 
financial bankruptcy and moral ruin. Our dull intelligence 
might approve, but our moral character cannot long with- 
stand such assaults. To any intelligent and honest person it 
should be obvious that what prosperity we have enjoyed 
during the past 5 years has been an unhealthy, unsound, 
arbitrary, and artificial prosperity. It has been produced by 
receiving financial hypodermics in the arm and when one 
shot wears off it calls for another. Our greatest need today 
is relief from relief. This pump priming has become a dis- 
ease worse than the depression itself, and unless it is stopped 
it will utterly destroy us. The well is already dry. All that 
the pump now gives up is froth and foam, and even the 
priming water must be borrowed against our future. Yet 
we refuse to learn from our past sad experience. 


As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool returneth to his folly. 


It is now proposed to try again this miserable experiment 
that has ghastly failed. One might as well try to lift himself 
by his own bootstraps. If the lavish spending of $20,000,- 
060,000 during the past 5 years has failed to restore prosperity 
and, indeed, brought on a new depression, how can any person 
with common sense believe that the spending of four to six 
billion dollars more will end our present misery? The glow- 
ing promises, the sweet phrases, and the specious arguments 
that have been advanced for the continuation of this lament- 
able course that has led us to economic chaos have not a leg 
to stand on. Practical people know why these additional bil- 
lions of dollars are asked for at this particular time. This 
money is not for economic recovery. It is to be used for 
political rehabilitation. [Applause.] Ostensibly it is for re- 
lief; in reality it is for a slush fund. The old New Deal 
merry-go-round has broken down and is greatly in need of 
repair. There is a congressional election this fall and the 
boys need a little grease to oil the rusty. wheels and to buy 
new parts to get her going again. We did not have an elec- 
tion in 1936; we had a public sale. [Applause.] No wonder 
Auctioneer Farley could predict in advance the exact out- 
come of the contest—he had access to the public pay rolls. 
What votes the new dealers could not buy with the tax- 
payers’ money, their corrupt and ruthless city political ma- 
chines stole; and what they could not buy or steal, they 
scared to death by threatening to take off relief and dis- 
charge from work any on the pay roll who did not vote to 
perpetuate them in power. [Applause.] Fifty years hence 
when history is written with open eyes and without prejudice 
this will go down as one of the blackest pages in American 
history. Future generations will wonder if their present-day 
ancestors ever could haye succumbed to such a loathsome 
combination of wholesale bribery, grand larceny, and general 
intimidation. 

Is it possible that Congress today will aid and abet in pro- 
longing these evils? I care not what Harry Hopkins says. 
We know what they do and actions still speak louder than 
words. Let everyone take heed and warning of recent 
events. It matters not what your politics is, whenever you 
vote these huge funds to others to be spent in their own dis- 
cretion, you surrender your liberty. 

You can rest assured that these funds will be held over 
your heads to force you to sign on the dotted line, and if you 
dare exercise your own independence and honest judgment 
by differing with this administration and voting against any 
of its pet measures, you will be marked for slaughter. How 
foolish to hand your opponent a pistol with which to shoot 
you. It is not only the constitutional right, but also the con- 
stitutional duty of Congress to control the purse strings 
of the Nation. We have no authority to deliver this right 
and this duty to anyone else by blank-check appropriations. 
We are responsible, not to any individual at the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, but only to the people who elected 
us to our places of honor and responsibility. Let us main- 


tain that honor by being true to that responsibility. Each 
one of us has, I hope, a master above any man who might 
occupy the White House. Why should we now stultify our 
consciences and violate all the laws of common sense by 
trying again that which already has been tried and failed? 
Shall posterity hold us guilty of adding fuel to the flame 
that is slowly but surely consuming us? 

Continue this spending and we shall become the victims 
of a disastrous inflation. Being a Missourian, I have to be 
shown, and I have been shown. I have seen inflation at 
first hand. I have lived through it and experienced it. 
I witnessed, as a student in Europe, the fall of the Russian 
ruble, the crash of the Austrian crown, the deterioration of 
the German mark. When I entered Germany in 1922 the 
mark stood 600 to the dollar. A year later it stood more 
than 5,000,000,000 to the dollar. An old couple who had 
worked and saved 500,000 marks—approximately $125,000— 
could live very comfortably off the income of that amount; 
but when Germany started her printing presses going, due 
to the enormous national debt, this accumulation of a life- 
time would not purchase a loaf of bread. During this period 
of inflation the population of Berlin greatly increased due to 
the influx of foreigners who came to take advantage of the 
favorable rate of exchange. It was the first, last, and only 
time in my life that I lived as a millionaire. It was almost 
impossible to spend a dollar in an evening. One could ride 
three times on the subway for 1 cent in American money, 
A haircut, shave, shampoo, massage, manicure, and shine 
at a barbershop would cost less than an American nickel. 
The best seat at the opera was 10 cents to 12 cents, while a 
seven-course dinner at the most fashionable hotel would total 
no more than 15 cents to 17 cents in American money. Nice 
for the auslander but terrible for the Germans. True, Ger- 
many has survived this economic collapse, but only at the 
price of her freedom. Benjamin Franklin once said, 

He who surrenders his lib for tem 
neither and will soon lose Tome es ek eee 

Sir, I trust that America can profit from this sad ex- 
perience. We must end this relief and pump-priming busi- 
ness or it will end us. We could stand the depression in 
1929 because private industry had built up great reserves, 
but those reserves have been spent and there is no backlog 
today or cushion to absorb another similar catastrophe. 
We should repudiate the New Deal Marxian philosophy 
which is rooted in materialism and whose chief concern is 
only with the physical things of life. After all, the Great 
Teacher taught us that “man cannot live by bread alone,” 
and that we should “beware of Greeks bringing gifts,” for 
they are “wolves in sheeps’ clothing.” 

It is true that Louis XIV fed the people cake, but after 
him came the deluge and the revolution. It is true that 
Rome fed her people bread and gave them free circuses and 
free baths, but do not forget the sequel. Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned, but today men go fishing. 

God help each one of us to do his duty when we vote on 
this measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Forp] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri with a great deal of 
interest, wonder, and amazement, and I want to make one 
observation. The gentleman quoted from the Bible and said: 

As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool returneth to his folly. 


The gentleman would have us return to the folly of the 
Hoover administration, to the Insull debacle, the banking 
catastrophe, and by a policy of inaction permit the Nation 
to drift into another situation similar to that which existed 
in 1933 when the present administration came into power 
and rescued the Nation from the chaos and black night 
caused by Hoover’s folly. 

I am in favor of this resolution, which represents a con- 
certed attack on unemployment in this Nation and seeks to 
avoid a situation that we faced in 1933. I am also opposed 
to all earmarking as dangerous to the main objective of the 
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bill. I believe that the jobs opened by this measure will 
alleviate suffering, privation, and despair of millions of our 
people. The failure of the Hoover administration to act was 
responsible for the Nation’s plight. So it is that the small 
remnant of Republicans, who never learn, even by experience, 
would, like the “fool, return to his folly.” 

In general, the P. W. A. appropriations provided here are 
accepted as wise and necessary. But attacks are made on 
the W. P. A., the Youth Administration, and all the various 
agencies for which this bill makes appropriations. 

As yet the opposition has offered no alternative except to 
turn back to the States the burden of providing for the 
unemployed. 

We all know that neither the States nor the municipali- 
ties can do this task. We all know that to follow such a 
course would mean untold suffering for millions of people 
who are tragically in need of work now. 

Work is what our unemployed want. Not relief, but the 
chance to make an honest living. They are all looking to 
Congress to supply the jobs they must have. Industry can- 
not employ them. Industry tells us that their inventories 
are too high, that their shelves are piled full of goods. That 
until the market demands more of the goods additional 
labor will not be put to work. 

So this is what we have: Great numbers of Americans ren- 
dered destitute by lack of work and going without the neces- 
sities of life. And in factories and warehouses, in stores and 
markets, these necessities are lying useless on the shelves, 
waiting for customers. 

With such a situation our course is clear. Give the people 
work and thereby create customers for business. Clear 
the shelves of industry and thus open jobs in mills and fac- 
tories, in stores and markets, so that as rapidly as possible 
the number of unemployed will be reduced to the minimum. 

This is what our great liberal leader in the White House is 
asking us to do. It is what the people are asking us to do. 
It is what we should do. And it is what we are going to do. 

Those who call this wasteful spending are either unin- 
formed or worse. The fact is that the men employed on the 
W. P. A. have built or repaired hundreds of miles of roads, 
built or repaired thousands of bridges. These men have re- 
paired streets, put in new curbing and sidewalks, new cul- 
verts and gutters, and roadside repairs, 

Our W. P. A. workers have built 1,600 new schools and 
repaired 16,000 schools. They have built stadiums, grand- 
stands, gymnasiums, auditoriums, pavilions, bathhouses. 
They have built public buildings and repaired 31,000. They 
have added to our recreational facilities, have greatly im- 
proved sanitation, have cleared up our parks, have made our 
roadsides safe. 

Fully as important has been the work done by white-collar 
and women’s projects. 

Just as notable are the accomplishments of the music, 
theater, and writers’ projects. I wish these projects could 
be increased tenfold. Certainly our artists are as important 
as any other group. Certainly we cannot as a nation afford 
to let art and music decline because of lack of funds. 

I could go on indefinitely listing the returns the taxpayers 
get for their money from these projects. Surely it is clear 
that they are not impoverishing this Nation, but are enrich- 
ing it. 

Equally valuable is the work of the Youth Administration 
and the Farm Security Administration, 

We all believe in the conservation of our resources. This 
is precisely what these agencies are doing—conserving our 
Tesources in men and women and young people. Giving jobs 
and training and self-respect to millions of Americans who 
otherwise would perish in despair. 

It is, my friends, a worthy program, great in accomplish- 
ment, and meriting our enthusiastic support. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEITER]. 
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ECONOMIC FEVER, ITS CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND CONTROL 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, beginning with the first 
session of the Seventy-third Congress in 1933, and con- 
tinuing to date, Congress has created many emergency and 
regulatory organizations, enacted volumes of emergency and 
regulatory legislation and appropriated billions of dollars. 
The emergency measures were intended only to oil our eco- 
nomic machinery and put it back in motion. It was ex- 
pected that private enterprise would keep it moving. The 
regulatory measures were intended to remove or prevent 
the causes which stopped the machinery in the first instance. 
Regardless of what the opponents of these measures say to 
the contrary, they have accomplished all that could reason- 
ably have been expected under the circumstances. Twenty 
or even forty billion dollars could not replace, restore, or go 
far to repair losses and damages amounting to hundreds of 
billions of dollars. We often hear the argument advanced 
that these losses were in the main paper losses and that 
real values have been retained. Be that as it will, every 
collar lost, even in watered securities, did a dollar’s worth 
of damage to someone. Take, for instance, a family which 
had invested all of its savings in good or bad securities at 
the beginning of 1929, then assume that, in an effort to 
provide greater security for itself in the future, this family 
borrowed money from banks on these securities and invested 
it in some form of enterprise. What happened to that fam- 
ily when the crash came or to the banks which made the 
Icans, or both? We all know the consequences. Real wealth, 
including money, homes, farms, factories, insurance policies, 
annuities and endowments were sacrificed to replace in- 
flated values. No one knows the total amount involved. 
Naturally, the only assets to completely disappear were 
paper assets; that is why it was, and is, necessary to enact 
regulatory legislation to prevent similar inflation in the fu- 
ture. Tens of millions of our good citizens were squeezed into 
Sacrificing their real wealth for fictitious wealth. Today 
that lost wealth reposes, inactive, in the depositories of a 
greedy, but uneasy few. The irreparable damage to the 
morale of the people has probably retarded recovery more 
than financial highjacking. 

Before the disaster the value of negotiable paper, includ- 
ing currency, was based on inflated and real values alike. 
When the tumor burst and the water drained off, the 
value of negotiable paper decreased proportionately, result- 
ing in so-called “deflation.” It was a natural process, true 
to the natural law, that where there is an action, there 
will be an opposite and equal reaction. There was noth- 
ing mysterious about the whole affair. The suckers lost 
and the sharks won. Innocent investors who either did not 
know that it was necessary, or know how to investigate 
securities they bought, were trapped in their ignorance. 
Credulous investors who believed the stories of high-pres- 
sure salesmen, or trusted the integrity and judgment of their 
bankers or brokers, were deceived. The irony of it is these 
innocent and credulous victims were promptly classified as 
“suckers” by those who profited by their misfortune. 

Now that those who are charged with the responsibility 
for directing the destiny of our Nation are trying to effect 
recovery without water, the holders of the Nation’s wealth 
are offering no cooperation. They intend to retain that 
wealth for themselves until they can find a way to create 
more water. They not only refuse to cooperate, they have 
concocted and disseminated every kind of propaganda con- 
ceivable to influence those who have been hurt against those 
who are trying to keep them from getting hurt again. The 
financial wizards who were responsible for the inflation are 
now protesting the loudest against the steps the Federal Gov- 
ernment took, and obviously will have to take, to prevent 
another washout. The coffers of these wizards are bursting 
with their ill-gotten wealth, yet they are unwilling to circulate, 
without ironclad guaranty, even a portion of it among those 
who sacrificed it, in order that these unfortunate victims may 
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regain some of their lost social and economic independence. 
These unscrupulous manipulators of finance who display 
more sympathy for things inanimate than for their fellowman 
must receive some lessons in human sympathy whether they 
like it or not. The masses must be protected against their 
nefarious schemes and greed; call it communism, fascism, 
socialism, radicalism, criminal assault, or anything else, it is 
actually real democracy to the letter of its purpose. I say 
these things because they are true, and without malice or 
prejudice against those accountable. Maybe I would have 
pumped more water than they had I been in their shoes, 
or perhaps I would scream louder against Government regula- 
tion and try harder to keep my wealth until I could create 
another tumor. It matters not who did it or who would have 
done it, it was done, and it is recurrence that we must strive 
to avoid. 

After all that has been done since 1929 the country is still 
in a state of confusion, discord, and bewilderment. At no 
time since the reconstruction period following the Civil War 
have our economic, social, and political structures been so 
demoralized and so menaced with disintegration. Since this 
calamity befell us our physicians have been so frantically en- 
gaged in the alleviation of acute misery and suffering caused 
by that disaster and its aftermath they have not had time 
to determine the extent of the injury nor have they devoted 
enough attention to devising ways and means to prevent 
relapses or recurrence. All sorts and conglomerations of 
treatments have been proposed for immediate cure, and all 
kinds of schemes have been advocated for prevention. Some 
of these treatments and schemes were born out of patriotic 
emotion; others have grown out of political, social, or eco- 
nomic ambitions; and others are purely selfish in their scope 
and purpose. Many of these proposals have been given wide- 
spread publicity and supported by intensive propaganda. All 
of this was to be expected, but the responsibility for the final 
solution rests with the chosen representatives of all the peo- 
ple—the Congress of the United States—and that solution, 
whatever it is, must be one which will coordinate the efforts 
and resources of all the people, voluntarily or involuntarily. 

This disease is not a new one. It is as old as civilization. 
Many epidemics of it have been recorded during the past 
7,000 years. With few exceptions, the principal method em- 
ployed to combat or prevent it was armed conquest. The 
fallacy of that method needs no elaboration. The only cure 
or preventative that ever was, or ever will be equitably and 
successfully employed, is the balancing of supply and de- 
mand, or production and consumption, whichever we choose 
to call it. Overproduction and undercorisumption are both 
fatal, but overproduction is by far the most damaging. Ex- 
cepting war and disaster beyond the control of man, under- 
consumption is always the aftermath of waste resulting from 
overproduction. In spite of this basic knowledge and the 
oft-repeated lessons of history, we have failed, after 8 years, 
to accomplish control over the present epidemic. Control 
of any disease was always hampered by those who were un- 
willing to do their part and by those who, in one way or the 
other, restrained others. These obstructions are more prev- 
alent and more damaging now than in the past. Our failure 
to accomplish control this time has been due largely to this 
type of interference. 

How do we control other diseases—yellow fever, for ex- 
ample? What would have happened to large sections of this 
country if we had failed to accomplish rigid control over 
that disease? Could that control be maintained if neces- 
sary regulations and procedure were not administered with- 
out fear or favor? After the causes of yellow fever epi- 
demics were discovered, control procedure was devised, which 
not only encouraged, it required, full cooperation of appro- 
priate elements of local, State, and National Governments, 
as well as individuals and private institutions. After this 
coordination was accomplished yellow fever ceased to be a 
serious peril. When it does break out, it is promptly stamped 
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out without great effort on the part of any unit engaged in 
the action, without unreasonable sacrifice on the part of any 
individual or group, with relatively little or no mortality, 
and at nominal expense. 

The basic principles of yellow-fever control do not differ 
widely from those necessary to control economic fever. In 
either instance prompt action, cooperative effort, fearless and 
impartial administration of regulations and procedure, and 
necessary sacrifices are essential. 

The cost of yellow-fever control, being equitably distrib- 
uted between elements of National, State, and local govern- 
ments and private enterprise, is not a serious drain on the 
Federal Treasury. Ways and means should be devised 
whereby in the future the cost of controlling economic dis- 
eases can be distributed in like manner. 

Like all other diseases, economic fever can be most effec- 
tively controlled by preventive measures, and such meas- 
ures should be included in all recovery legislation hereafter 
enacted by Congress. 1 

The economic catastrophe from which we are now suffer- 
ing has become so virulent and widespread the Federal Gov- 
ernment should and must assume the responsibility for de- 
vising a plan to combat it and prevent its recurrence, which 
will encourage all elements of government and private enter- 
prise to participate to an equitable extent. 

Today we have under consideration legislation and appro- 
priations which will directly affect a large cross section of 
our economic, social, and political life. All of the people of 
the country will be directly or indirectly affected. The direct 
relief and work relief measures proposed are necessary to 
relieve the misery and suffering of those who are unemployed 
and those who have no incomes, reserves, or resources of 
their own with which to take care of themselves. In other 
words, it should be generally understood that these provisions 
are intended as surface cures and are not expected to remove 
the causes. 

Some of the proposed legislation will, if properly framed 
and administered, establish an equitable and practical tem- 
porary control over some parts of our crumbling economic 
structure. It will temporarily restore incomes to hundreds 
of thousands of individuals sufficient to permit them to live 
in decency and comfort. It will also temporarily provide 
new life and hope for hundreds of sick industries, and it will 
check the spread of the epidemic. It will not, in itself, pro- 
vide permanent relief or work relief for those who cannot 
help themselves, neither will it go far to provide future 
security for those who will be directly or indirectly em- 
ployed for a time, nor will it rehabilitate to a material 
degree the sick industries which will receive direct and 
indirect benefits from the expenditures contemplated. 

Now we come to the object of this summary of the causes 
and effects of our economic depression and this discussion of 
the curative and preventative measures necessary to effectu- 
ate and perpetuate normal conditions in this country. As I 
said at the start, much good has been accomplished since the 
beginning of the depression through emergency and regula- 
tory legislation and appropriations, but I doubt if all of those 
who have been responsible for this good work have had con- 
stantly before them a comprehensive composite plan of the 
principal and auxiliary operations necessary to accomplish 
permanent control over the disease. The same doubt applies 
to those of us who share the responsibility for the final solu- 
tion. For this reason, I am offering my conception of a 
workable composite plan, and the premises upon which it is 
based. I do not believe that our responsibility can be suc- 
cessfully discharged without such a plan, and I sincerely 
hope that my humble suggestions will encourage others to 
cooperate in the formulation of such a plan. 

In undertaking balancing of supply and demand, it seems 
logical to concentrate our attention, first upon the two prin- 
“cipal sources of our national income—agriculture and indus- 
try. Each must be balanced within itself and with each other. 
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In my testimony before the House Appropriations Committee 
on April 30, which was reproduced in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 1781 and 1782, I recom- 
mended heavy Federal spending for rural rehabilitation. 
I do not believe that enough attention has been directed 
to rural rehabilitation, and to coordinating it with indus- 
trial rehabilitation. I believe I am right in advocating 
a comprehensive rural rehabilitation program concurrently 
with an industrial rehabilitation program. Nearly all of 
our activities can be classified as either agricultural or in- 
dustrial. Naturally there are many commercial activities 
which are allied with, and dependent upon, both agriculture 
and industry. These will adjust themselves if, and when, a 
proper balance is attained in agriculture and industry and 
between the two. Consequently, in formulating and charting 
our composite plan of attack, it seems logical to segregate 
our activities on two main fronts, and to coordinate and 
support these major drives with adequate auxiliary services. 
To be more specific, we should proceed with two comprehen- 
sive programs—industrial rehabilitation and rural rehabili- 
tation, with social security, direct relief and work relief pro- 
grams as auxiliaries to take care of unemployables and those 
who cannot find a place in either of the two major programs. 
The responsibility for the industrial rehabilitation program 
should be placed upon the Public Works Administration, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the various agen- 
cies engaged in urban slum-clearance and low-cost housing 
activities. The responsibility for the rural rehabilitation 
program should be placed upon the various agricultural ad- 
justment, crop control, farm loan, farm credit and commod- 
ity credit agencies, and the agencies now engaged in rural 
resettlement and rural home construction and repair. In 
order that the operations involved in each of these major 
programs may be efficiently and effectively coordinated, and 
administrative expenses reduced to a minimum, I believe 
that the Department of the Interior should be charged with 
the full responsibility for the industrial rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and that all of the Federal agencies engaged in that 
program should be converted into bureaus of that Depart- 
ment. I also believe that the Department of Agriculture 
should be charged with the full responsibility for the rural 
rehabilitation program, and that all of the Federal agencies 
engaged in that program should be, if they are not already, 
converted into bureaus of that Department. Direct relief 
and work relief should be the responsibility of the Works 
Progress Administration, and the administration of old-age 
pension, unemployment insurance, and other social security 
activities should be the responsibility of the Social Security 
Board. Assuming that enabling legislation and appropria- 
tions will be adequate, I believe that the war against economic 
depression could be more expeditiously, efficiently, and effec- 
tively carried on, and with less confusion and lost motion 
under this plan of operation and organization. 

The idle millions of industrial workers, including their 
families, must have relief in some form or the other. Under 
these circumstances there seems to be no better immediate 
recourse than another gigantic construction program to di- 
rectly or indirectly provide useful work for them. However, 
the Federal Government cannot and should not continue to 
spend billions on industrial rehabilitation when a large part 
of that money serves only to employ the surplus of indus- 
trial workers and provide work for surplus plant. These 
surplus workers should be resettled on farms where they 
can support themselves and their families in decency and 
comfort under normal conditions, weather minor depressions 
without aid, and materially help themselves during the most 
severe and extended depressions. 

The economic aspects of such resettlement is not the only 
desirable feature involved. Almost without exception, eco- 
nomic independence in a wholesome atmosphere encourages 
good citizenship. People in rural areas who are economically: 
independent seldom, if ever, indulge in radical activities. If 
there is overproduction, either in industry or agriculture, it 
is far more desirable to have it on the side of agriculture. 
Even when there is little or no demand for agricultural prod- 
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ucts, farmers who have facilities for producing foodstuffs 
for home consumption are much more independent than in- 
dustrial workers who have no such facilities. From the 
standpoint of the general welfare of the Nation I know of 
no better argument for resettling surplus industrial workers 
on farms where they can sustain themselves and their fami- 
lies than recognition of the bare fact that if they are not 
provided with such facilities they must be supported by some 
form of public relief and at great cost. 

There are other features in the balancing of unemployment 
between industry and agriculture which would go far to solve 
our unemployment problem if industry and the workers in- 
volved would cooperate with Government. Some industries 
depend upon farm products for raw materials and begin 
their operations after the harvest, and either suspend their 
operations or reduce them to a very low ebb before planting 
time. There is no reason why all, or nearly all, the work- 
ers required for such industries should not produce crops 
during the off season for the industries involved. This was 
the case before the advent of relief and work relief, and it 
should continue to be. Manufacturers of durable goods could 
also cooperate to a great advantage if they would schedule 
their operations so as to furnish maximum employment dur- 
ing the winter months and then release a large percentage 
of their workers during the crop-growing season. 

It should be evident by this time that complete economic 
recovery may not be accomplished for many years to come. 
After our experiences during the past 5 years we cannot rea- 
sonably expect private enterprise to cooperate with the vari- 
ous elements of government in the battle against economic 
depressions. Private enterprise not only failed to cooperate 
when the opportunity was offered, it boosted prices beyond all 
reason, thereby discouraging investors who were disposed to 
offer a helping hand. Our financing institutions claimed that 
they were handicapped by Federal regulations. This may be 
true in some instances, but I believe a conversation which 
occurred in a bank president’s office in 1935 puts a different 
light on the subject. When that banker was asked why he 
did not begin investing frozen assets in private enterprise, or 
make loans to others who would, he fondled a large stack of 
letters on his desk and replied, “Here are over 700 agreements 
between banks and financing institutions resolving not to 
release funds for private enterprise until we have a Repub- 
lican administration.” This came to me from a reliable 
source. If private finance and industry have resolved not to 
cooperate with the elements of government in economic re- 
covery, and if the Federal Government is to be confronted 
with the responsibility for paying all or a large part of the 
expenses of keeping people employed, Congress should resolve 
to do a good job. We may as well forget the public debt, the 
Budget, and mounting taxes. I suggest that we either start 
the money presses rolling in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing or authorize the Treasury to borrow billions of dol- 
lars, then pour that money into the forms of rehabilitation, 
which will restore the largest number of our impoverished 
citizens to economic independence in the shortest time. 

We should not forget what happened in 1932, 1933, and 
succeeding years. In 1932 the probability of revolution in 
this country was common talk. That crisis was averted 
largely, if not entirely, on account of the election of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to the Presidency. In 1933, after he was inaug- 
urated, big and little captains of finance and industry were 
so perturbed over the general economic situation they lit- 
erally begged, on bended knees, the President and Congress 
to initiate some form of industrial recovery. This was done 
and done quickly. The principal early complaints were 
against the delay in putting the recovery machinery into 
action. When the various recovery programs did get under 
way there were relatively few protests, and they came prin- 
cipally from disgruntled individuals or groups who thought 
that they were not making money fast enough, or that Gov- 
ernment regulations were hampering their activities. In the 
main everyone was satisfied. The rub came after we were on 
the upgrade, with money restored to circulation. Political, 
financial, and industrial groups then began to damn the 
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administration for everything it did or did not do and pro- 
moted all manner of adverse propaganda to poison public 
sentiment. Finally came the cry that the President was seek- 
ing dictatorial powers. Naturally mistakes were made, but 
after reviewing the events of the past 5 years I have come to 
the conclusion that my pantry and bank account will receive 
more tolerant consideration from Franklin D. Roosevelt than 
it will from the financial and industrial wizards who garnered 
and are hoarding the wealth of the country. 

After observing the way things are going in other coun- 
tries, I believe that the masses of our people are glad that 
we are still a democracy. If we are going to continue as a 
democracy, the representatives of the people must promote 
and defend, to the best of their ability, the general welfare, 
without regard for individual ambitions or the calamity 
screams of selfish interests. 

Now, that we have to consider new recovery legislation and 
appropriations, why should we not frame this legislation so 
that it will fit into the composite plan of operations neces- 
sary to end this depression and to control production and 
consumption in the future? We know that the agencies 
to which the appropriated funds will be distributed will be 
needed for years to combat the present depression and in 
similar emergencies in the future. Why should we not give 
the emergency agencies involved a permanent status? I 
refer particularly to the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works and the Works Progress Administration. I 
see no sound reason for continuing them year by year as 
emergency agencies. 

In considering the proposed public-works legislation, we 
should bear in mind that this plan of Federal cooperation 
in the battle against economic depression has been one of the 
most popular undertaken by the Federal Government; that 
it has received splendid cooperation from the various ele- 
ments of State and local government, and that it has en- 
couraged enormous private investments. Thousands of badly 
needed, economically and structurally sound public improve- 
ments have been provided. These improvements increased 
the capital wealth of the respective localities and the Nation 
in true proportion to their cost for the reason that every 
dollar expended resulted in a dollar’s worth of improvement. 
The indirect benefits derived from expenditures for these 
improvements are inestimable, and reached millions of people 
in nearly every walk of life. Investments in manufacturing, 
processing, transportation, and distributing plant and facili- 
ties were restored for a time, to an earning basis. 

I believe it is safe to say that no form of Federal enter- 
prise yet devised has gone so far to boost the morale of all 
the people in this country. Every taxpayer wants full value 
for taxes paid. This they have gotten for that portion of 
their taxes invested in public improvements which were pro- 
vided through and under the supervision of the Federal 
Administration of Public Works. In most instances these 
improvements have provided a higher standard of living for 
those who have had an opportunity to enjoy the facilities 
and conveniences afforded. The most significant advance- 
ment in this connection is that the desire to enjoy similar or 
better facilities has been painted in the minds of millions who 
have not yet had an opportunity to enjoy them. This means 
a continued upward trend in the standard of living which 
will be passed on to generations to come. 

Regardless of how well industrial production, including 
construction, is balanced against demand, it is safe to pre- 
dict that some sections of the country will be suffering from 
industrial unemployment at all times. There will be times 
when the entire country will be suffering from industrial un- 
employment. We can never hope to perfectly balance indus- 
trial production with consumption for long periods of time. 
Obviously there should be a shock-absorbing Federal organi- 
zation which can take the field on short notice to absorb lag 
in production and boost consumption. Such an organization 
should be empowered with authority, and endowed with 
funds, sufficient to permit it to go into action without waiting 
for specific appropriation from Congress, or for specific au- 


thorization. It is the unexpected peaks and dips in industry 
that so seriously affect the stability of our bond and stock 
markets and industrial employment. We cannot reasonably 
expect our industries to anticipate these fluctuations and to 
plan their production so as to come out even with consump- 
tion at all times and under all conditions. 

In addition to the peaks and dips normally to be expected, 
we have disaster to deal with; fire, earthquakes, floods, and 
droughts of varying intensity and scope. Sometimes munici- 
palities are stricken, sometimes a portion of a State or a 
whole State, and sometimes several States are affected. The 
Same organization which is prepared and authorized to act 
when economic fluctuations occur, can also go into action 
when disaster occurs. This is another reason why such an 
organization should be flexibly constituted, and not handi- 
capped by complicated enabling legislation. 

In some instances, stricken public bodies may not be able 
to finance betterments or improvements which are impera- 
tive, either under normal or abnormal conditions. In such 
instances it may be necessary for the responsible Federal 
agency to finance the entire cost of the work. Certainly we 
all understand that legislation authorizing variations in the 
amount of Federal subsidy would be impracticable, if not 
impossible to administer. The first variations made would 
bring a storm of protest on the grounds of discrimination. 
For these and many other reasons, it is the responsibility of 
Congress to provide flexibility in enabling legislation, and to 
fix the amount of Federal subsidy. The agency might be 
authorized to increase the amount of subsidy in cases of 
disaster. In other instances, the financial condition of a 
public body may be such as to make it impossible for that 
body to even assist in the financing of needed improvements. 
In such cases, the Federal agency should be authorized to 
finance the entire cost, and to lease the improvements to the 
public body on long and favorable terms, with provisions for 
postponing payments, when, after due investigation, it is 
found that the lessee cannot meet its payments according to 
the original schedule. Anyone who will stop to analyze such 
a provision will find that it provides great flexibility without 
discrimination in administering Federal aid to public bodies. 
Again, I beg you to consider the basic elements which must 
be incorporated in any successful plan of operation against 
economic depression. We must have the cooperation of 
private enterprise, and of State and local governments and 
their political subdivisions and instrumentalities. In order 
to reduce the cost of Federal participation and to avoid 
waste, it is also imperative to protect our investments. In 
the program of industrial rehabilitation, the plan of opera- 
tion should provide for: Minimum out-of-pocket expense to 
the Federal Government; recovery of as great a portion of 
Federal investment as possible; a plan of financing which 
will attract private investment; a competent and-experienced 
organization to direct and supervise all operations in which 
the Federal Government participates, and operations which 
will produce maximum direct and indirect benefits. All of 
these desirable features are embodied in the plan of opera- 
tions of the Public Works Administration. 

That organization has demonstrated beyond any doubt, 
its versatility, efficiency, and effectiveness. It seems logical 
and to the best interests of the country to convert it into a 
permanent bureau, vested with broad powers and authority, 
and financed with a revolving fund adequate to absorb 
shocks caused by disaster and industrial depression. It 
Should be authorized to receive and examine applications 
for needed and authorized Federal projects, and for needed 
non-Federal projects without restriction as to time and the 
number of applications. This plan of procedure will make 
it possible for the bureau to accomplish the greatest good 
with the funds at its disposition. I do not see how we could 
enact more useful permanent legislation, and legislation 
which will permit more effective use of the ounce of pre- 
vention, and more effective application of the cure. With 
industrial shock absorbing provided for, Congress can devote 
more attention to the study and enactment of legislation to 
provide the same security and stability in agriculture. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, first of all I propose to dis- 
cuss the Republican motion to recommit this bill, The motion 
to recommit may be found substantially in a bill known as 
H. R. 10311, and is the same motion that we made last May 
on a similar relief bill. We propose to offer this alternative 
suggestion as a substitute for title I. Let it be understood at 
the outset that the minority realizes the necessity for adequate 
relief for the needy unemployed. With 12,000,000 men unem- 
ployed, we accept without quibble the President’s own estimate 
of $1,250,000,000 for the first 7 months of the next fiscal year. 
We are not in favor of heartlessly dumping the relief prob- 
lem back onto the States. We recognize the necessity for 
the Federal Government continuing to provide its share of 
relief expenditure. However, we do question the present 
administration’s relief set-up under the W. P. A. 

In brief, our proposal as a substitute simply sets up a 
bipartisan Federal board here in Washington, which is 
charged solely with the allocation of the $1,250,000,000 to the 
48 States along certain well-recognized principles, such as 
need and population. The money is turned over to the 
States, but before the States can get it they in turn must 
set up bipartisan boards in the State to administer this fund. 
In this way the Federal funds will be fairly distributed 
throughout the 48 States of the Union, and in this way the 
huge overhead of the present W. P. A. set-up, which amounts 
to over $65,000,000 a year, will be eliminated. 

We require that the States shall put up 25 cents for every 
dollar they receive from the Federal Government. Instead 
of $1,250,000,000 being available for relief of the needy the 
amount will be $1,562,500,000. In other words, under our 
proposal we believe there will be more money for relief and 
that more of the relief dollar will go to the man on work 
relief. We establish State responsibility, and we believe if we 
are ever going to liquidate this huge and ever-growing bu- 
reaucracy here in Washington, costing over $60,000,000 a year, 
that we must adopt some such plan as I am here proposing. 

When I offered this last year in precisely the same form 
as I am going to offer it again, the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Wooprum], in opposing my amendment, said: 

Mr, Chairman, undoubtedly the principle set out in the Bacon 
amendment has much merit. Perhaps sometime we will reach a 
situation in this relief business when we will have to get down 
to the proposition of devising some permanent method of meeting 
relief, At the present time, however, we have not reached that 
point. I do not subscribe at the present moment to the statement 
of Mr. Hopkins that the Federal Government is now permanently 
in the relief business. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Hopkins, in his testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee, predicted that the Federal Government would be 
in the relief business permanently. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] opposed my amendment last year 
on the ground that it was only an emergency and that we 
would not have to face the situation again, and he recom- 
mended at that time that we had better go along with the 
present set-up because after this year it would be all washed 
out anyway. We are still faced with the problem, and even 
a more serious situation than we were faced with last May. 

Mr. Chairman, we are therefore offering this substitute 
in all seriousness, not as a political or partisan measure, in 
order to try to set up a workable scheme that may be used 
to take care of the needy unemployed and provide a vehicle 
for Federal aid to the States. The administration, we be- 
lieve, should be in the States themselves. We realize there 
are no two States that have the same problem, and that a 
fixed, set rule promulgated in Washington may not meet the 
situation in Arizona or in New Jersey or in Pennsylvania or 
Florida; but we do believe that if each State takes over the 
administration of these Federal funds and adds 25 cents of 
State money for every dollar of Federal money, then they will 
be able to far better solve the relief situation in their respec- 
tive communities. : 

We also believe that under our proposal the employables 
on direct relief who now cannot get on W. P. A. rolls will be 
getting a fairer break. There are over 2,000,000 on direct 
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relief. Many of these 2,000,000 or a large proportion of them, 
I would say, are employable. They are just as much entitled 
to fair treatment as are those on the W. P. A. rolls. Today 
under the present set-up they get on direct relief an average 
of only $22 a month. We believe that, under this plan of 
giving the Federal funds to the State administrators, they in 
turn will be able to give those employables on direct relief 
a better break. Of course, we also believe that by setting up 
a bipartisan hoard simply to allocate the money to the States, 
and having bipartisan boards in each State appointed by the 
Governor, and bipartisan boards right down to the smallest 
community to administer the relief funds, we can go a long 
way toward removing politics from relief. If the minority 
party is represented on one of these boards, it can always 
appeal to public opinion and the press if politics creeps into 
the relief situation. 

It may not eliminate politics entirely, but we certainly 
believe it will go a long way as an improvement over the 
present set-up. We believe the political exploitation of relief 
workers has become a demoralizing national scandal. We do 
not have to prove it. All we have to do is read the papers 
every single morning. We have had the deplorable spectacle 
of two members of the majority party in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, who are now contesting in the primary, accusing 
each other of using Federal relief funds for political pur- 
poses in that primary. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is charged that the senatorial contest 
in Florida was settled by the use of W. P. A. money. 

Mr. BACON. I suspect where there is so much smoke in 
the daily press there is some fire. 

Whether or not you will agree with me that there is 
politics in relief, I believe you will agree that most people 
think there is, and this in itself is demoralizing to the Amer- 
ican citizen. I refer to the sample poll taken by the Ameri- 
can ane of Public Opinion, which put this question in 
its poll: 

In opinion, does politics play a part in th 
relief * locality? 5 SENE + PRET: SF 

In Arkansas the answer was 83 percent in the affirmative; 
in New Jersey, 78 percent; West Virginia, 77 percent, and so 
on through the list, with 28 States giving a return of 65 
percent or more in the affirmative. I merely cite that to 
show you the American people believe there is politics in 
relief, and that in itself is a demoralizing thing. Therefore, 
this proposal we are presenting to you is designed to take 
politics out of relief and relief out of politics. 

In his testimony, Mr. Hopkins was very illuminating on 
this subject about which I am now talking. We asked him 
to put in a table by months since 1933 showing the total 
number of persons receiving Federal assistance. This table 
reveals that in nonelection years the relief roll normally 
declined between June and October, when seasonal employ- 
ment usually is at its peak, but that in the election years of 
1934 and 1936 this normal summer decline in the relief load 
was reversed. 

In sharp contrast with these summer increases in relief 
and assistance rolls in the twe election years, we find de- 
creases between June and November in nonelection years as 
follows: 

In 1933, a decrease of 3,243,000 persons; 1935, a decrease of 
3,165,000 persons; and 1937, a decrease of 2,648,000 persons. 
There was no election in those 3 years. 

Neither are these fluctuations in relief related to the move- 
ment of industrial production, as charted by the Federal 
Reserve Board. In 1933 the relief load declined by 3,243,000 
during these 4 months; and during the same four months 
the Reserve Board’s index of industrial production also 
declined 20 points. But in 1934, an election year, the relief 
roll expanded by 2,283,000 between June and November, 
although in 1934 the Reserve Board’s index of production 
was moving upward through September and October. 

In the next election year, 1936, the combined Federal as- 
sistance rolls increased from 17,900,000 persons in July to 
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19,113,000 in November, despite the fact that the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial production moved steadily up- 
ward from 104 percent of normal in June to 114 percent of 
normal in Noyember. 

The following year, 1937, there was no national election, 
and therefore the assistance rolls declined 2,648,000 from 
June to November, during a period which witnessed the 
sharpest decline in the general production index in our en- 
tire economic history. 

In the light of these figures, covering the experience of 
5 years, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that fluc- 
tuations in the relief rolls are determined not by actual need 
as reflected in the movement of general business but by 
political considerations related to the incidence of general 
elections, 

I have taken these figures from Mr. Hopkins’ own tables, 
which he furnished our committee at the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], I 
believe. 

Therefore, if you agree with us that there should be no 
relief in politics and no politics in relief, we believe our 
substitute proposal for title I will eliminate politics from 
relief as much as it can be eliminated. We also believe more 
money will get to the man on relief, and the money will be 
more fairly distributed. The two million plus on direct 
relief will get a fairer break. The huge administrative over- 
head will be eliminated, and we will have a flexible system 
that can work throughout the years, depending upon con- 
ditions, and that will be very much more efficient than the 
present set-up. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What is the estimated cost of administer- 
ing relief? Were any figures presented to the committee? 

Mr. BACON. The administrative cost of this entire set-up 
is about $141,000,000. Mr. Hopkins admits to an overhead 
of $65,000,000 and Mr. Ickes admits to an overhead of 
$20,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What does that include? 

Mr. BACON. It includes salaries here and in the field. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do I correctly understand that the 
figure of $141,000,000 for administrative costs includes all 
nonrelief employees? I refer now to supervisors, foremen, 
and others on particular projects. 

Mr. BACON. I suppose in the case of W. P. A. there may 
be some people on relief who are used as foremen. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Are there not a good many who are 
not on relief? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. There is no question about that. I 
would not want to give the gentleman a definite answer. 
Certainly, that is not true of the Public Works Administra- 
tion and it is not true of the Farm Security Administration 
and it is not true of all the others. ; 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the gentleman know whether that 
figure as to the administrative cost, including all nonrelief 
employees, has been anywhere compiled? 

Mr. BACON. I am not aware of it. So much for title I. 

Title II is the spending, pump-priming program, and in 
connection with title II, I am going to describe the tables 
I have put on this board, but before doing so I want to 
read a brief quotation from Professor Hansen, professor of 
political economy at Harvard University, and I am using this 
as the text of what I am going to say later: 

Former recoveries were carried forward on a wave of new in- 
vestment which was narrowly gauged by the current and imme- 
diate level of consumption purchases. Large, bold projects looking 
far into the future were typically taken in the upswing period. 
* + + Daring investments, based on important technological ad- 
vances, on innovations, cost reducing improvements, and on the 
discovery of new resources, were projected in the faith that the 
forward march in capital accumulation and productive equipment 
would itself call forth an enlarged purchasing power. Had the 
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rate of investment always been narrowly geared to the current rate 
of consumer demand, we should never have witnessed the progress 
achieved in the nineteenth century. 

Investment in upswing periods has typically led and not fol- 
lowed consumption. It was of the very essence of a boom that 
a great forward thrust was made into the new frontiers of tech- 
nical equipment and productive power. The developments of the 
boom had no relation to the then prevailing level of consumption. 
They were based instead on future expectations, on a dynamic 
conception of life. Revolutionary changes in technique, innova- 
tions in productive processes, the development of new products, 
the exploitation of new resources—these are the factors that 
caused capital expenditures. The industrial revolution, the waves 
of railway construction, the booms based upon electricity and 
automotive power, had no relation whatever to the current volume 
of consumption. 

This recovery, Professor Hansen continues, has been peculiarly 
based on a rise in consumption * * * but throughout the 
upswing, new investment in plant and equipment has been geared 
rigorously and narrowly, in a quite unusual degree, to the imme- 
diate requirements of consumption. Businessmen have avoided 
as much as possible long-term capital commitments. They have 
cautiously restored and expanded their production facilities to 
the bare limit severely required by the current and immediately 
prospective level of consumption. 

Unfortunately, a recovery resting almost exclusively on a rising 
tide of consumption can go forward only so long as the consump- 
tion stimulus is applied. Worse yet, it cannot even maintain the 
level reached once the new funds are no longer poured into the 
consumer markets. 


In these rather clear words I think Professor Hansen has 
differentiated the recovery efforts of previous depressions and 
the situation as it exists today. 

Let me now illustrate by these charts. On the chart at the 
left this line [indicating] is the average new purchasing 
power between 1926 and 1929. The average for this period 
was $453,322,000 per month, and practically all came from 
private capital in the form of new corporate capital issues. 

Up to 1930 the purchasing power created by private enter- 
prise through new corporate issues kept the country going 
and kept employed the otherwise unemployed. Then came 
the depression of 1931-32, and pump priming started in 
1931-32 and has continued. New corporate capital issues 
have declined since 1931 and private capital has not done its 
part in maintaining national purchasing power. 

The annual purchasing power created—and shown on this 
chart—is as follows, in million dollars: 


Through 
new cor- By Federal ee 
porate overn- Tab i 
capita ment 
issues power 
FTE 8.002 600 7, 402 
4, 483 4-251 4,734 
1,551 +1, 748 3, 299 
325 +1, 040 1,971 
161 +1, 856 2,017 
178 +3, 238 8,416 
404 +3, 154 3, 558 
1.215 +4, 5, 240 
1,159 +900 2, 059 
9, 476 +16, 818 26, 204 


In the last 8 years since 1929 the total combined new pur- 
chasing power created by Federal Government and by private 
enterprise, through new corporate capital issues, was $26,- 
294,000,000. At the old 1926 to 1929 rate of $453,322,000 per 
month, corporate capital issues alone would have created 
$43,518,888,000 of new purchasing power in the last 8 years. 
The red area—after 1929—on the chart therefore represents 
a deficit of $17,224,888,000 in new purchasing power in the 
last 8 years, from 1930 to 1937, in spite of Government injec- 
tions of purchasing power. In other words, it must be obvious 
to you that the Government spending cannot take up the 
deficit of $17,224,888,000 in new purchasing power. We must 
have a flow of private capital into private enterprise. With- 
out it we can never hope to take up that deficit through pump 
priming. Under this bill we may have a certain amount of 
pump priming, but unless private capital flows into private 
enterprise we will have a drop before 1940 and be back just 
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where we are today. If, on the other hand, capital once more 
can flow freely into private enterprise and take up this deficit 
in national purchasing power, the battle for permanent recov- 
ery will be won. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Going back to the second chart on the 
right where the green proceeds, where the gentleman’s pencil 
is, that is where the pump priming was efficient to take up the 
deficit as best it could. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then we start to recede from pump 
priming and the deficit followed that instead of private indus- 
try picking up. 

Mr. BACON. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And keeping the deficit from following. 

Mr. BACON. Exactly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Operating like hot and cold pressure or 
a high- and low-pressure area. 

Mr. BACON. That is a good simile. Unless private capi- 
tal-can once more flow freely into investments the needed 
Pick-up in the national purchasing power will not be created. 
Let me cite one example of that. In the years back in 1928 
and 1929 all the insurance companies together kept about 
$100,000,000 in cash and about $300,000,000 in Government 
bonds as a reserve to pay losses that might occur. That was 
a very infinitesimal part of their total resources, and all of 
their other resources went into investments, mortgages for 
housing, and what not. It helped build the country. Today 
what do we find? We find that the insurance companies 
have in cash and in Government securities $5,000,000,000 
instead of $400,000,000, and the result is that the difference 
between $5,000,000,000 and $400,000,000 is the amount of new 
capital that could flow through the insurance companies 
into private enterprise. 

Mr. GREEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEVER. I did not hear the first part of the gen- 
tleman’s speech. I am interested to know what, in the gen- 
tleman’s opinion, would be the most effective thing the 
Government could do to encourage the flow of private capital 
into private enterprise. 

Mr. BACON. I am very glad the gentleman raised that 
point, because I intend to conclude my remarks with a sug- 
gested solution. The savings banks today have about 
$2,500,000,000 invested in Government bonds, something that 
mever before occurred. Prior to 1929 most of that $2,500,- 
000,000 was not invested in Government bonds, but was 
invested in mortgages in homes, in building programs, and 
all kinds of private enterprise, and so today the insurance 
companies and the savings banks together have over 
$7,500,000,000 which formerly flowed into private enterprise 
which is kept tied up in cash and Government bonds. That 
is the sort of capital that ought to be free. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And those savings which have already 
been released by the individual and that have moved into 
these investment hands, amounting to seven or eight billion 
dollars, in round figures, are standing ready to go into 
industry when the psychology changes. 

Mr. BACON. Exactly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And I understand the gentleman will 
finish up with that. 

Mr. BACON. Take the very much maligned public utilities 
throughout the country: they normally spend well over a 
billion dollars a year in new equipment and in extensions. 
In the last 3 years they have averaged less than $300,000,000 
instead of over a billion dollars a year. If all of this 
private capital that is lying idle, tied up in Government 
bonds or cash, could be released, the purchasing power would 
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be five times as great as anything that we provide in this 
bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
minutes more, 

Mr. BACON. I claim that the one thing necessary is a 
restoration of confidence, a much-misused phrase, but never- 
theless it does describe the situation. I want to read you 
a part of an editorial: 


There are other ways, better ways, and safer ways for Congress 
to aid the business of this country than to hazard the national 
credit in another panicky spending spree which might merely 
have the result of frightening away paraa capital many times 
as great as any conceivable amount of capital which the Govern- 
ment could possibly pour in. Let Congress address itself to the 
fundamentals of the present situation, and amend such legisla- 
tion as is now hampering the recovery of business. Let it amend 
the Public Utilities Act—not in order to do away with Govern- 
ment regulation, which is essential, but in order to establish con- 
ditions under which private capital will once more be invested 
confidently in the expansion of a great industry. Let it amend 
the Wagner Act—not in order to turn the clock back to an 
antiunion policy, but in order to increase the responsibility of 
labor, and not merely of employers alone, in the process of collec- 
tive bargaining. Let it amend the Tennessee Valley Act—not in 
order to do away with a valuable experiment in Government opera- 
tion, but in order to establish scrupulously fair conditions of 
competition, with no hidden subsidies involved. Let it amend the 
Social Security Act—not for the purpose of destroying a great 
reform which was needed, but in order to abandon the fiction 
of a so-called reserve fund which does not exist in fact and in 
order to put the whole system on a pay-as-you-go basis. Let it 
proceed as rapidly as possible to put the financial affairs of the 
Government in order, and to bring its expenditures within its 
income, in order that there may be some hope of early escape from 
the crushing burdens of taxation. 

Let Congress do these things and await the consequences of 
the steps which it will then have taken to restore confidence in 
this country. The pump of American industry can be primed 
with private capital, as it has been primed many times before, 
170 eon will clear the way for private enterprise to do the 
job. 


That is a portion of an editorial written by a good Demo- 
crat in a Democratic paper. 


Mr. MERRITT. What was the name of the paper? 
Mr. BACON. The New York Times. 


The minority, in preparing its report and its views—if my 
friends on the majority do not agree with it, I hope they will 
at least do us the honor of reading it; it is printed in the back 
part of the report on this bill—we have attempted to set 
forth certain recommendations, and I think it would be well 
to read them now, because they are in line with this editorial, 
and I think they ought to be in the Record as well as in the 
minority report. 


1. Substitute for title I of the resolution substantially the provi- 
sions of H. R. 10311 to provide for the administration of relief by a 
bipartisan board in Washington, with bipartisan local administra- 
tion, on the basis of Federal relief grants limited to 80 percent of 
yer State’s need. 

. Elimination of title II of the resolution. 


reer, is the pump-priming proposition. Unless confidence 
is restored and unless capital once more flows into industry, 
we shall have only a recurrence of what is going on today, 


and the money we are now spending will have been thrown 
away. 


3. In the event of the failure of these motions submission of an 
amendment forbidding the use of any funds allocated under titles 
I or I for projects which would provide competition by Federal 
or public agencies with private business or enterprise. 

4. A congressional investigation of administration of Works Prog- 
ress Administration and the expenditures of relief funds, especially 
in Pennsylvania and other States where charges of politics and 
flagrant misuse of funds have been made publicly, with a view 
toward making relief administration more efficient, more helpful to 
the needy, and less costly to the Government. 

5. Outright repeal of the undistributed-profits tax and revision as 
soon as possible of the antiquated Federal tax structure in order to 
remove inequities which retard business. 

6. Elimination of tax-exempt securities, 

7. Reduction at once of the unnecessary and burdensome social- 
security taxes in order that in this time of recession both employer 
and employee may have more of their own money to spend in their 
own way. 
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8. Elimination of harassing restrictions and administration as- 
saults on business. 

And I refer to such venomous assaults as were made by Mr. 
Ickes and Mr. Robert Jackson in the early part of this year 
which had a very adverse effect on confidence in the country. 

9. Restriction of Government competition with private enterprise. 

10. Revision of the National Labor Relations Act along lines to 
promote harmony between employer and employee and not discord, 
as at present. 

11. Repeal at once of the Thomas greenback law. 

12. Immediate steps to eliminate waste and extravagance through- 
out the entire Federal Government with a view to reducing expendi- 
tures and bringing about a balanced Budget as soon as practicable. 

Words are not sufficient; action is imperative now. 

That program which we have suggested in lieu of this 
pump-priming proposition we believe will bring about real 
and permanent recovery. This bill will never result in per- 
manent recovery. Our program will restore confidence and 
will cause the flow into the business life of the country of far 
greater sums than are contemplated in this bill. It will 
cause the permanent reemployment at a decent wage of those 
now on the relief rolls. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. AnpERSoN] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
major problems of our national defense concerns our Air 
Corps and its equipment. 

Most essential to the success of our Air Corps is a com- 
petent personnel and a fine esprit de corps. 

Most important to the esprit de corps is confidence in the 
equipment furnished; a confidence that the equipment is the 
best that can be made and which reaches the tactical units 
only after a rigid inspection of its flying characteristics and 
construction features. Now, Mr. Chairman, that confidence 
means the difference between a successful and a disrupted 
Air Corps. 

Some months ago, as we all know, labor trouble developed 
in the plant of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., at Santa 
Monica, Calif., and only recently the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board rendered a decision ordering the reinstatement 
of certain workmen with back pay. Reinstatement was 
ordered for all of those not rehired, regardless of cause. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard the remarks I made Mon- 
day before this House, in which I called attention to the 
decision of the National Labor Relations Board, which or- 
dered rehired with back pay an alien, one Jack Ortman, 
despite the fact that the Air Corps Act of 1926 strictly pro- 
hibits the employment of an alien. 

Well, this case to which I am referring, is equally as bad. 

Another one of those ordered rehired was Vincent O. 
Racine. The Labor Board held that he was discharged for 
the reason that he joined and assisted in activities of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, a C. I. O. affiliate. 
The Board made such a ruling despite the fact that the 
United States Army inspector and the United States Navy 
inspector at the plant, with others, testified that Racine had 
stripped the bomb-rack bolts on a new Douglas bomber. This 
bomber, known as a B-18, is one of the newest and most 
powerful of the GHQ air force, and costs the taxpayers over 
$100,000 each. 

The record of the hearing contains the testimony of five 
witnesses to the effect that Racine was a competent work- 
man, had been given thorough instruction as to the installa- 
tion of the bomb racks, but, despite all this, did strip the 
threads to such an extent that had they not been discovered 
in inspection, a disaster might have followed. 

Capt. R. G. Harris, of the United States Army, stationed 
at the Douglas Aircraft plant to make inspections of United 
States Army aircraft, testified that it would “have been pretty 
hard for a man to be negligent enough to do the damage that 
was done” to the bomber by Racine. 

Trial Examiner McNitt, of the National Labor Relations 
Board, asked Captain Harris: : 
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Q. Did you take any part in the efforts to complete the bomber 
on schedule?—A. I did not. No. 

Q. Did you know whether or not there was any attempt on the 
part of the strikers to block the completion of the work on sched- 
ule (referring to the bomber) ?—A. I know there was. Yes. 
ve And the work was ultimately suspended?—A. That is right. 

es. 

Q. Due to the conflict between the strategy committee (of the 
union) and the company in working out any plan to get it 
finished?—-A. That is right. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the company finally abandoned that effort 
to complete it. Did you hear any efforts of injury or damage to 
the bomber if the company undertook to complete the plane?— 
A. I did not hear any such. I heard one man say that the com- 
pany would not be allowed to complete it. In fact, it was not 
only one; there were, I would say, 200 that stated that; and the 
reason that I am so well acquainted with that particular phase 
of it was that I had an officer of the War Department here and 
we walked through. He was not so very well acquainted with the 
airplane business, and he was quite carried away with the appear- 
ance of this airplane, and he made the remark, “Well, surely you 
men are not going to allow your bread and butter to be taken away 
from you by not allowing this plane to be completed.” The gen- 
eral conversation was that it would not be completed—something 
2 io order; not the exact words, but that it would not be com- 
pleted. 

Q. Now I want to ask you, Captain Harris, one more question at 
this point. There has been some testimony here—in fact, a sec- 
tion of the bomber was brought into the hearing.—A. Yes. 

Q. And there was some evidence that some part had been im- 
properly done. Did you form any conclusion—and again you may 
decline to answer this—as to whether or not that was deliberately 
done or whether it was just gross negligence, or negligence of any 
kind?—A. Well, I formed the opinion that it would have been 
pretty hard for a man to be negligent enough to do the damage 
that was done. If I were a workman and would have been put 
on the manufacture of a part like that, if I would have had the 
ability to be assigned to that, then I should not have made an 
error like that. 

Q. (By Mr. David Persinger, representing the N. L. R. B.) Are 
ZO tonar with the piece that was brought into the hearing?— 

Tes. 

Q. It consisted of four holes which had been enlarged; is that 
correct?—-A. That is right. The threads had been stripped. 

Q. (By Trial Examiner MeNill.) You were the one that rejected 
the part, were you, Captain?—A. My inspector did. 

Q. Someone of your 16 men called it to your attention?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you confirmed the rejection of it?—A. The first part of 
it that I had of it was in here after it had been rejected. 

Q. (By Mr. Marshall Ross, representing Local 214.) On that 
bomb-rack situation, if a man had had previous experience in 
doing that work, with other experience in the plant, it would be 
impossible for him to make that mistake, do you think?—A. A 
mechanic that could read blue prints—the fact that he had not 
worked on that particular part should not make much difference, 
If he is a mechanic, he is a mechanic wherever you put him. 


STATEMENT BY MR. C. D. TRIPOLITIS, AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, REPRESENTING COMDR. G. R. FAIRLAMB 


It is not only that a mechanic might make a mistake and drill 
an over-sized hole, but stripping the threads is something else. 
* + * ‘You cannot make a mistake by stripping the threads. 
You can pick up a wrong drill, and instead of drilling one-quarter, 
drill three-eighths. You can do that. It is done, but to strip the 
threads is something else. You cannot possibly strip threads by 
mistake. 

Question by Mr. Ross. Had such threads been stripped before in 
similar work? 

Answer by Mr. Trrrotiris of the United States Navy. Not that we 
know of. We do, of course, have some drilled oversize occasionally, 
but to strip holes, especially in a large piece, is very, very unlikely. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this is just one of the many, shall we 
say peculiar, interpretations made by the Labor Board in the 
Douglas case. I have my idea of what Mr. Racine 
was doing. You may have yours. But the fact remains, 
that regardless of whether this was a deliberate attempt at 
sabotage against one of the new B-18 bombers being built 
for the United States Army or just a case of incompetency, 
the people of the United States cannot afford to take any 
such chances with our national defense. 

We cannot permit the N. L. R. B. to jeopardize the effec- 
tiveness of our national defense. 

Is this sort of thing going to be permitted? Can we afford 
to take a chance of having this great country unprotected, 
while the nations of the world are arming to the teeth? I 
say now it is time for every Member of this House to protest 
any activity of this sort. [Applause,] 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LUDLOW]. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I am supporting legisla- 
tion for Federal work relief because, frankly, I do not know 
what else I can do. I wish all of the millions of unemployed 
had regular jobs in business and industry and that not one 
single solitary person under the American flag had any need 
of a work-relief job. In my opinion, the ideal solution of 
the entire recovery problem is to so stimulate and encourage 
business and industry as to make it possible for them to 
exhaust all of their capabilities of taking over the relief load 
by resuming their normal operations. 

But it is a condition and not a theory that confronts us. 
The existing situation is so saturated with tragic realism that 
I cannot ignore the consequences of the failure of a Federal 
relief appropriation at this time. 

I cannot by any act of mine contribute to the widespread 
starvation and indescribable suffering that would result if 
Federal relief were chopped off instanter, as some of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle would have it. When 
it comes to an alternative between dollars and cents, on the 
one hand, and an urgent call of the humanities on the other 
hand, my vote and my voice and my influence, for what it 
may be worth, will always be on the side of the humanities. 

What is the picture before us? At this moment 2,600,000 
human beings, our fellow citizens, are on work relief under 
the Works Progress Administration in this country of vast 
riches and resources. Ninety-eight percent of those on the 
rolls have been certified as being in need of relief. Chop 
them off today and they and their families will be starving 
next week, innocent and pitiable victims of a depression 
which they had no part in creating. 

Someone may say: “Let them go back to local relief.” 

The answer is that at the present time there is no local 
relief. The local fountains of relief have been drained dry. 
Cities, townships, and other units are swamped with debt 
and have no borrowing capacity left. States, cities, and 
other local entities find themselves right up against consti- 
tutional debt limits. Their legislatures in many instances 
will not meet for two years, unless called into extra session, 
and the revision of a State constitution is a long and labo- 
rious process. What immediate hope, therefore, would there 
be through the borrowing capacity of cities, counties, and 
States for the relief of our millions who will face the very 
realistic threat of starvation if another Federal relief appro- 
priation is denied to them at this time? We must look at 
the situation as it is, and not as we would like to have it. 
If Federal relief were cut off now what else could we expect 
but food riots, social convulsions, and suffering on a colossal 
scale? 

While I see no escape from the pending work-relief pro- 
posal I do think that as soon as possible the Works Progress 
Administration should be liquidated and the problem of 
relief administration should be sent back to be administered 
by the States, with the least possible minimum of Federal 
control, and I believe that as local units become strength- 
ened financially they should be required to put up a reason- 
able proportion of relief money to match Federal dollars. 
As long as local communities can draw on Washington as 
the source and fountain of relief, just so long will they want 
that condition to be maintained. Enforced local participa- 
tion to the extent of a reasonable percentage of the cost will 
hasten a tapering off of the relief problem as fast as it can 
be reduced without doing violence to the humanities. I do 
not see any reason on earth for a permanent Works Progress 
Administration but on the other hand I see every reason 
why that activity should be liquidated and the States and 
cities should resume their burdens as rapidly as they can do 
so. Until the States and cities are again capable of func- 
tioning as effective relief agencies there must be Federal 
appropriations for relief, but as business improves and times 
get better these Federal contributions should be on a con- 
tinually diminishing scale. Who can administer relief 
better than the officials who are intimately acquainted with 
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the problem in their own communities? In the nature of 
things it is not a problem that can best be administered by 
long distance from Washington, and those who contend for 
a permanent set-up and an enormous overhead in Washing- 
ton are arguing against the best interests of the country, in 
my opinion. We should all be doing what we can to pro- 
mote and encourage business, so that business and industry 
may take over the relief load, instead of allowing our imagi- 
nation to be beguiled by the glamour of a great, overshadow- 
ing, permanent bureaucratic relief department in Wash- 
ington. 

Powerful groups are organizing to swell the recovery pro- 
gram with enormous additional appropriations which, if ap- 
proved, will swell the bill to proportions beyond all reason. 
I do not challenge the good faith of those who are straining 
every energy to load this bill down with gigantic additional 
appropriations for public buildings, for slum clearance, for 
highways, and so forth. I know they are acting in good 
faith, but I think they are overlooking some very important 
considerations that ought to be taken into account. One 
is that the United States Treasury is facing bankruptcy. 
The credit of the Government will not be secure much longer 
if we continue these enormous outlays. Another thing we 
should not forget is that the American taxpayer is carrying 
about all the load he can stand. 

Industry is in a deplorably prostrate condition and we 
have 12,000,000 unemployed. They and their families must 
not be allowed to starve and go naked. It is a plain duty we 
owe to humanity to see that no one goes without food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter pending the time when improvement in 
economic conditions will enable industry to absorb those on 
relief rolls. We must have a relief bill, but we must not have 
@ pork bill. 

At the last session of Congress we passed a public-buildings 
bill authorizing $70,000,000 that was carefully drafted to 
carry out a 3-year program. That was to be a finishing bill, 
as we understood it then, a bill that was to insure every Mem- 
ber of Congress a building for his district. Now, before that 
program is fairly started, we find a proposal in title III of the 
pending bill to appropriate $25,000,000 more, and that is not 
all. We find an authorization for $35,000,000 more not esti- 
mated for by the Budget, raising the total to $60,000,000, and 
this, it is frankly stated, is to carry out a plan that will allow 
each Member two building projects instead of one for his dis- 
trict and what will happen when the bill gets to the Senate? 
Each Senator imagines at least that he is equal to a dozen 
Members of the House and by the time the Senators get 
through piling on appropriations the public-buildings item 
may assume Gargantuan proportions, indeed. 

When we get down to brass tacks and a calm, dispassionate 
study of the proposal, all joking aside, what basis in justice 
and reason is there for the rule that every Member of 
Congress should get two post-office buildings for his dis- 
trict? Why should each district be arbitrarily given two 
post-office buildings any more than it should be given two 
quarantine stations or two lighthouse stations, or two of 
anything else? Government money should be spent where 
the needs of the service require and not under an arbitrary 
rule that gives so much money to a Member or to a district, 
whether the district needs it or not. More than 1,100 new 
Federal buildings have been constructed during the last 5 
years—almost doubling the number of such structures in 
the country. I respect the proponents of this proposal, but 
I submit that there is no crying need for any more buildings 
now. Title III is not a relief measure and has no place in 
the bill. I moved in committee to strike it out, but my 
motion was defeated. 

Likewise, while the recovery program submitted to Con- 
gress proposes $300,000,000 for housing, a powerful bloc is 
being organized to increase the amount to $500,000,000. 
When the Treasury is in a bankrupt condition and we are 
facing an appalling deficit it is wiser and safer to defer 
further slum clearance and housing experiments, rather than 
Place such a stupendous additional obligation on the 
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Treasury. Another deplorable development is the flying 
wedge that is being organized to force through Congress 
unprecedented highway appropriations with the sky as the 
limit. With the country beribboned, as it now is, with hard- 
surfaced highways, we could well afford to mark time on our 
road program until the Treasury gets in better shape. 

In many ways control over relief expenditures should be 
tightened and strengthened. One fact that impressed me 
very forcibly during the hearings is the prodigality with 
which American money is being poured into Puerto Rico for 
relief. Of course, we all sympathize with the Puerto Ricans 
and our hearts respond to the cry of distress there, as else- 
where. That possession has a very dense population and a 
vaulting birth rate, with the result that it presents a relief 
problem of the first magnitude. Uncle Sam has responded 
to the call there with a generosity that makes Santa Claus 
seem a piker. Up until March 31 last the Puerto Rican Re- 
construction Administration, which is financed with relief 
funds, had spent $38,219,019.46 in Puerto Rico, and next 
year it proposes to spend $11,000,000 more. Objects of gov- 
ernmental experiditures there include highways, roads and 
streets, schools, public buildings, parks and recreational 
facilities, rural electrification, rehabilitation of farms, and 
so forth. The difference between Indiana and Puerto Rico 
is that in Puerto Rico no sponsor's contribution is re- 
quired. When a road or street is built in Puerto Rico 
under this program, it is paid for entirely by the tax- 
payers of the United States, but if Indiana taxpayers de- 
sire a similar improvement at home through Public Works 
Administration aid, they must pay, or assume, 55 percent of 
the cost, and the extent of the Government’s grant is only 
45 percent. This is a discrimination against our own people. 
Land in Puerto Rico is held largely by wealthy foreigners, 
and in making these improvements on such a generous basis 
our taxpayers are unintentionally helping to enhance their 
holdings and further enrich them. Uncle Sam is truly a 
good neighbor and certainly his protectorate over the Puerto 
Ricans lacks nothing in generosity. 

If there ever was a time to stop, look, and listen before 
incurring unnecessary debt, that time is now. Money for 
relief, yes. It is needed and in a large amount. Citizens 
who cannot get work, try as hard as they may, must be 
helped. But if we realize as we should the tragic condition 
of the country at the present time and the perils of a bank- 
rupt Treasury, we will hold down our recovery bill to abso- 
lute essentials and keep out of it every semblance of “pork.” 
LApplause. ] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to include matter relat- 
ing to Federal relief appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dunn]. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, as long as a small percentage 
of the people of our country have control of 97 percent of 
our wealth, that long will there be depressions, sweatshops, 
child labor, and slum districts. 

The bill before us is a humanitarian measure. President 
Roosevelt should be highly commended for what he has done 
and is now trying to do for the poor of our country. It is 
not the President’s fault that we have had depressions. If 
the majority of Members of Congress were as liberal-minded 
as our President, most of our economic problems would be 
solved. Every unemployed man and woman in the United 
States who is physically and mentally able to work should 
have a position which would pay a living wage. The aged 
and those who are unable to work because of a physical dis- 
ability should be given an adequate pension. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SIROVICH]. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr, Chairman, I have listened with pro- 
found interest to the very eloquent, constructive, and patri- 
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otic speeches that have been made on the subject of this 
recovery bill by both Republican and Democratic Members 
of the House. With your respectful consideration and kind 
indulgence, I shall endeavor to speak upon this controver- 
sial subject along lines that have not been approached by 
any Member of the House of Representatives. I shall en- 
deavor to discuss the tremendous influence that the ex- 
penditure of these billions of dollars will have, on present 
and future generations, through the development of culture 
and civilization in our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, as the countless centuries marched across 
the proscenium of time they have presented two colorful 
and powerful dramas, enacted through pump priming, that 
paid for the labor of the unemployed—one labeled “culture,” 
which is the source of human happiness, the other, “civiliza- 
tion,” which is the basis of our comfort. Both of these enti- 
ties, culture and civilization, have left their profound and 
indelible impress upon the development and progress of races 
and nations through the ages. 

The knowledge of every human being comes through the 
five windows of our personality—hearing, seeing, smelling, 
tasting, and feeling. The extension, prolongation, and de- 
velopment of these five senses, aided and abetted through 
tools, machinery, or equipment, is responsible for civilization, 
The basis of all civilization is therefore man’s organic weak- 
ness. As mankind is too weak to struggle for existence with 
his natural weapons, he must resort to the creation of arti- 
ficial weapons, through his creative brain, which has 
brought about the development of tools, machinery, and 
mechanical appliances. These extensions of mechanical 
tools to be used by man’s five senses are termed 
“civilization.” 

Since the mind of no animal can make a tool, animals are 
incapable of possessing a civilization. The expansion and 
development of the mind through the aid of writing, print- 
ing, art, and science is culture. Since the mind of no animal 
possesses these gifts, no animal possesses cultural opportuni- 
ties. Therefore, culture and civilization belong to the human 
family. 

Mr. Chairman, civilization is only another word for ap- 
plied physics, for it deals mostly with tools and bodies. Its 
main task is to produce more and better tools to increase 
man’s comfort. Because civilization deals with tools, it in- 
volves space, or the eye, just as culture dealing with ideas, 
notions, terms, similes, involves time, or the utilization of the 
ear. The American people have been trying now for 150 
years to establish a new civilization on this continent. That 
it also simultaneously established a culture only testifies to 
the creative energies of the American people. Of course, our 
civilization has been of much greater importance to ourselves 
and to humanity than our culture. We have invented some 
tools of our own which have increased enormously man’s 
comforts, In these enterprises we have been excelling the 
Europeans for a good many years, but as far as culture is 
concerned, they still outrank us and can teach us a thing or 
two. 

Like the Romans of old, we are primarily creative in the 
field of civilization. Our field of activity is our vast spaces, 
comprising a whole continent, but the fleld of activity of 
ancient Greece, whose culture is to the present day a source 
of inspiration to all humanity, was not space but time. Of 
the former there was very little. Athens and Sparta were 
both but villages in comparison to our metropolitan cities, 
and civilization as a special entity was nonexistent. Part of 
it was found in Asia Minor, another in Italy, and a third 
part in what is today called Greece. The Greeks, whose 
genius was not space, but time, thought in terms of eternity, 
but the ancient Romans thought in terms of continents, 
what was to them tantamount to infinity. 

Ancient Rome and Greece are not the only examples of 
this great division in history—civilization and culture. An- 
cient India and ancient Egypt represent a similar division. 
Ancient India had all the culture, all the metaphysics, all 
the poetry, all the philosophy, but ancient Egypt had all the 
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irrigation machinery, all the tools, all the great monuments, 
all the architecture, all the building activity, all the pyra- 
mids. Ancient Carthage and ancient Judea represent a simi- 
lar division. Ancient Carthage had all the commerce, all 
the shipping, all the machinery, but ancient Judea had all 
the religion, all the poetry, and all the metaphysics. It is 
true that there were poetry, music, and philosophy in ancient 
Rome, just as there were art and religion in ancient Egypt, 
just as there were tools in ancient Greece and ancient 
Judea. The point is that while the center of gravity in 
ancient Rome was civilization, it was culture in ancient 
Greece. 

In ancient Rome the appellation given to the king was the 
Latin sentiment Pontifex Maximus“ the great bridge 
builder. When Rome was destroyed, that title was adopted 
by the Pope, the Pontiff. In ancient days the adage “all 
roads lead to Rome” symbolized the powerful construction 
work done by the ancient Romans in building roads, high- 
ways, bridges, and tunnels in order to accomplish their mili- 
tary mission in conquering the then known world. 

During the Dark Ages there was no civilization but we 
had a modified form of static ecclesiastical culture. Educa- 
tion was in the hands of the church which disseminated 
it to all those who sought the influence of the church for 
learning and education, With the development of the Ren- 
aissance, real civilization and culture began. Roads, bridges, 
cathedrals, monuments, highways, art galleries such as the 
Uffizi and Petti Gallery of Florence, Doges Palace of Venice, 
Vatican in Rome and the Museum of Naples which shows 
the relics of Pompeii and Herculaneum, the civilization of 
2,000 years ago. The Louvre and Cluny galleries in Paris; 
Versailles, the home of Louis XIV and the Bourbon kings 
who succeeded him; the Schénbrunn Palace, the home of 
the Hapsburg dynasty, with its priceless art treasures in 
Vienna; Potsdam, the mansion of the Hohenzollerns, filled 
with works of art and sculpture; the Hermitage and Sczarko 
Zelo palaces in Leningrad; and Kremlin the abode of the 
Romanoffs, with its magnificent collection of oriental art 
treasures, culture, and paintings of medieval times; these 
are evidences of the contribution of civilization and culture 
from the Renaissance up to the present time in the various 
great nations of Europe. 

In modern times the great dictatorial nations such as 
Russia have only civilization and no culture. Culture pre- 
serves freedom of personality and permits the mind to express 
itself independently of restrictions and censorship. The mod- 
ern Nazi state of Germany has only a civilization, but is 
destroying culture that formerly existed under a democratic 
regime. In modern Italy civilization is marching onward and 
upward, but culture is being destroyed through the enslave- 
ment of the mind. In Japan, another great autocratic 
nation, only imitative civilization exists. No culture has been 
developed, and not one philosopher of eminence has ever 
been produced in Japan, but the great parliamentary consti- 
tutional democracies, such as England, France, and the United 
States, because they grant freedom of mind and expression, 
haye developed the greatest civilization and potential possi- 
bilities of a greater culture. 

Mr. Chairman, to the extent that the center of gravity in 
ancient Rome was civilization, building roads and bridges, 
tunnels and canals, creating tools and machines, and estab- 
lishing a vast organization of life, in that same measure is it 
in modern America—it is primarily civilization. In the cities 
the skyscrapers almost threatening the heavens remind us of 
the predominance of civilization, and out in the wide open 
spaces, the roads, tunnels, sewers, bridges, and all the dams, 
like Boulder Dam and Coulee Dam, remind us of it. To meet 
the emergencies arising out of the economic crisis we have 
embarked upon great enterprises of civilization, building more 
roads, planting more forests, constructing new dams, and 
creating new sources of power to serve the needs, not only of 
the already established settlements but also to serve the needs 
of the settlements to be established. It is true we have not 
forgotten our cultural needs altogether. Through the con- 
structive genius of Harry Hopkins and his able assistant, 
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Aubrey Williams, we have developed the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. We have created a Federal theater project and 
have harnessed the creative energies of countless numbers of 
cultural workers, actors, painters, musicians, sculptors, 
writers, and the like, but we have concentrated not on cul- 
ture but on civilization. We did it not as a caprice but to 
live up to our historical destiny. The center of gravity in 
America is civilization and not culture, and when the neces- 
sity arose to planfully revitalize our energies and at the same 
time give employment to millions of unemployed people, our 
first concern was instinctively enterprises of a self-liquidating 
character within the domain of civilization. More has been 
accomplished in this field in the last 5 years than would prob- 
ably be accomplished under normal circumstances within 25 
years. Our Public Works Administration, under the brilliant 
and gifted leadership of the greatest Secretary of the Interior 
that this Nation has ever had, honest Harold Ickes, has 
enriched enormously American civilization that future gen- 
erations of American citizens will pay tribute to. The same 
holds good of many other enterprises of a similar character 
that Mr. Ickes and his distinguished, efficient, capable, and 
loyal assistant, Mr. E. K. Burlew, an eminent career man in 
public service for 25 years, and their magnificent organization 
of P. W. A., workers, have been perfecting all over our Nation. 

Many of our people complain about the rising public debt, 
but they are either not wise enough, or honest enough, to 
admit that we have something to show for this debt—pub- 
lic buildings, good roads, bridges, hospitals, tunnels, dams, 
parks, public markets—whose values are never included in 
our Government balance sheet. When a private business 
concern draws up a statement showing liabilities and assets, 
it surely includes among its assets such properties as build- 
ings and improved lands, and will surely include such items 
as the Boulder Dam, Muscle Shoals, Grand Coulee Dam, 
and similar pieces of valuable property, but for reasons un- 
known our Government only lists its liabilities. The citizens 
of this great country must know that the rising liabilities 
are matched by great assets which are a source of health 
and strength to our people. These assets are everlasting 
contributions to American civilization and a monument to 
the genius of President Roosevelt and his ablest Cabinet 
officer, Harold Ickes. [Applause.] 

They embellish our cities with parks and playgrounds, 
they strengthen our landscape with new roads, new bridges, 
new dams, and new forests, and constitute the greatest con- 
tribution to American civilization made in the last 50 years. 
Those of us who think in historical terms instead of in terms 
of everyday emergencies, those of us who think in national 
terms instead of local terms, must wish that we continue to 
make these contributions to American civilization, not only 
because in so doing we continue to employ millions of peo- 
ple, but because we continue to enrich our country, we con- 
tinue to develop our civilization, we continue to increase 
the: security, comfort, and happiness of future genera- 
tions of Americans. I am so convinced of the necessity 
of the continuation of the P. W. A. that I would advocate 
its prolongation into a permanent agency, even had we not to 
face a recession almost bordering on a major crisis. In the 
course of our daily business we forget that only by special 
effort can we continue to tap the vast resources of our coun- 
try and to develop them, that only by special effort can we 
develop our avenues of communication. With the increasing 
traffic, we must have more and better roads. To prevent fur- 
ther devastation of the soil we must have more reforesta- 
tion. To secure cheap power for vast electrification of sec- 
tions of our rural population we must have more dams: To 
beautify the sky lines of our cities we must clear the slums. 
To provide our lower middle classes with modern, up-to-date 
housing facilities we must embark upon a vast building pro- 
gram. Our cities need more parks, more and better schools, 
bathing pools, and more playgrounds for children. In doz- 
ens of cities in the East, hundreds of new school buildings 
must be established because the old buildings have outlived 
their usefulness and can no longer serve their purpose. All 
that necessitates the continuing of the Public Works Admin- 
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istration, which has been the greatest agency of our Nation 
in developing our present and our future civilization. The 
budget of the P. W. A. should never be decreased but in- 
creased, for money spent on the P. W. A. is money spent on 
the development of our civilization, which is the primacy 
of our life and the glory of our Nation. Our Nation is for- 
tunate in having at the helm of the P. W. A. Hon. Harold 
Ickes, a man of great vision, a profound student, who is aided 
and assisted by that loyal, faithful, honest, and hard-work- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Elbert K. Burlew. 
LApplause.! 

It should be the policy of the American Government to 
keep the wheels of our civilization moving and to keep its 
parts in good shape. We must not permit our public build- 
ings and markets to become dilapidated. We must not per- 
mit traffic to become too congested, and to prevent this we 
have to continue to build new roads. We must not permit 
our communications to decline because of lack of highways, 
bridges, and tunnels. America will be as strong as its civili- 
zation, and will be as modern as its civilization. To con- 
tinue it, means continued activity. Civilization, like culture, 
is a continuous process. It cannot be interrupted for a 
second. To keep it moving and growing, a special agency— 
now it is the Public Works Administration, later it may be 
the permanent Public Works Department—always must be 
kept busy. Not only is the money involved well spent but 
the best possible national investments we could make to pro- 
mote recovery and ultimately bring back prosperity. The 
preparedness of a nation is coequal with the efficiency of its 
civilization, and the greatness of a nation, of America, can 
only be measured by the greatness of its civilization. Its 
greatness expresses itself in its continuity. Through the 
great agency of the P. W. A. we must continue to build, con- 
tinue to improve, continue to replace the old with the new— 
continue to be active, continue to bring form, harmony, and 
beauty out of chaos in order that American civilization 
should endure. That is the great task before us, and only 
an agency like the P. W. A. can perform this task. Let us, 
therefore, continue to strengthen and revitalize, fructify, and 
embellish the phenomena called American civilization. When 
you consider the P. W. A., do not look at the hundreds of 
millions of dollars involved; look at the things accomplished. 
That is the only possible approach to the problem, and it is 
the approach of true statesmanship and true American pa- 
triotism. Culture and civilization are the foundation upon 
which the superstructure of prosperity, happiness, and com- 
fort will forever rest and thus bless our American people, 
and enrich our American homes, hearths, and firesides. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rossron]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, we now have 
before us for consideration House Joint Resolution 679, mak- 
ing appropriations under the President’s so-called pump- 
priming bill. This should be designated “a bill for the 
relief of the New Deal administration, for the relief of New 
Deal office holders and favorites, for priming the primaries 
and other elections.” 

No other person in or out of Congress could be more 
deeply interested in helping needy people who cannot help 
themselves than I am. My record of many years of public 
service attests that fact. This is now and has been through- 
out the depression the attitude of the Republican Party in 
the House and Senate. The new dealers do not have a 
monopoly upon philanthropy or Christian charity. 

The objection of myself and the Republican Party is based 
on the way and manner in which the relief has been and 
is being administered. We have denounced and shall con- 
tinue to denounce chiseling, fraud, wanton and reckless 
waste of the taxpayers’ money, favoritism, and politics in 
the handling of the relief problem. Billions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money have gone into the pockets of a great 
army of officeholders, politicians, political favorites, and 
chiselers, paying them high salaries, while at the same time 


millions of needy people have been denied relief or have 
been granted such meager relief as really means starvation. 
Under the name of liberalism and feeding and caring for 
hungry, needy people, these New Deal politicians have de- 
veloped a political racket, using the taxpayers’ money to 
build political machines and promote the interest of their 
party or factions of that party, not only in the final elec- 
tions but in the primary elections. This money has been 
and is being used against Republicans and also for one 
faction of Democrats in various States and localities as 
against other Democratic factions. These so-called liberals 
are liberal in one way only—they are liberal with the tax- 
payers’ money in promoting their own selfish interests. 
Very few, if any, have provided any jobs for the working 
people. 

I submitted a questionnaire to thousands of people living 
in my congressional district as to whether or not there were 
partiality, favoritism, and politics shown in the adminis- 
tration of relief money. I received more than 5,000 replies, 
and all but some 15 or 20 answered in the affirmative. 
These replies came from each and every one of the more 
than 600 voting precincts in my congressional district. Dur- 
ing the last 5 years I have visited almost every community 
in my district and I have received a similar report from the 
people themselves. A recent Nation-wide poll showed a 
big majority of the people of this Nation have the same 
opinion. 

This monster of political favoritism, partiality, corrup- 
tion, chiseling, oppression, and coercion of the people has 
grown day by day. It threatens the destruction of this 
Nation. It is little wonder that up to this time I have not 
received a single letter, telegram, or personal request from 
anyone living in my congressional district to support the 
bill now before us. 


REPRESENT A WONDERFUL PEOPLE 


I assert as a positive fact that I have not received a single 
letter, telegram, or other request from any person in my 
congressional district to vote for this so-called pump- 
priming, face-saving, political relief bill of the President, but, 
on the contrary, I have received many letters, telegrams, 
petitions, and personal requests from all groups of citizens in 
my district to vote against it. I received a petition signed 
by a number of citizens in a poor rural section urging me 
to vote against the bill. It was asserted in this petition that 
there were 15 voters in that voting precinct, and so far as 
they could learn each and every voter was opposed to the 
bill. They said in their opinion that one of the main pur- 
poses of this so-called relief bill was to continue the present 
administration in power, and that if we continued in this 
course of spending $2 for every dollar taken in our country 
would be destroyed. They urged that politics be taken 
out of relief and that the money go to the needy people. 

I think this is the attitude generally of the Republicans 
and one section of the Democratic Party in my congressional 
district. Of course, the other faction is trying to use relief 
money and relief jobs to aid its candidate seeking the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States Senator. 

Some member of nearly every family in my district at some 
time or other has worn the uniform of our country. They 
have given generously of their blood and their fortunes in 
every struggle that this country has made from Bunker Hill 
to Flanders fields. It is a great American district. The 
people believe in our Constitution and our republican form 
of government. They also still recognize that there is reaJ 
virtue in honesty in government and in business, and that 
industry, economy, self-reliance, and common sense are not 
to be despised. They scorn communism, nazi-ism, fascism, 
socialism, but they cherish true Americanism, They re- 
alize that this great burden of taxes and this tremendous 
debt in the end must be borne by them and their children, 
and that we are eating up the future substance of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. They appreciate the rich 
heritage given to them by the heroic men and women 
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throughout the years. They believe, as I do, that this heri- 
tage, instead of being destroyed, should be handed down to 
our children and our children’s children enriched by our 
own devotion and sacrifices. Now, if there should come a 
time that they desire to have some person represent them 
who would overturn the great charter of liberties given to 
us by our fathers—the Constitution—who would pull down 
the temples of our courts, who would overturn the great 
fundamental principles that have made this the richest, 
finest, and greatest country of the earth, who would de- 
stroy its credit and honor, who would forget the sacrifices 
of our fathers in the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexi- 
can, Civil, Indian, Spanish-American, and World Wars, and 
be willing to exchange the priceless heritage for a mess of 
pottage—when that time comes, I shall willingly surrender 
my seat in the House. I pray my desire for political prefer- 
ment will never cause me to break my oath or vote for any 
measure that will lessen their freedom or take from them or 
the American people any part of this richest of all heritages. 
Applause. 


PRIME THE PRIMARIES AND OTHER ELECTIONS 


The main purpose of this so-called pump-priming pro- 
gram of the President and his New Deal friends is to try to 
cover up their blunders and prime the primaries and other 
elections. I have received hundreds of letters from Ken- 
tucky, and especially from my own congressional district, 
in which it is charged that one cannot get on the W. P. A. 
or other relief job or stay on the job without pledging to 
support a certain candidate for United States Senator 
against another Democrat running in the same primary. 
It is charged that campaign managers and leaders and 
workers for the administration’s candidate for United States 
Senator are given in many instances the jobs as foremen 
and supervisors of relief work. It is also charged that Re- 
publicans are required to change their registration to Demo- 
crat, and it is broadly hinted day by day that unless these 
Republicans change their registration and they, with the 
Democrats on W. P. A., become interested in the adminis- 
tration’s candidate for Senator and vote for him they will 
find themselves out of jobs. W. P. A. trucks are used openly 
to haul relief workers to the polls to register. 

I recently visited a number of counties in my congressional 
district, and I found many Republicans wearing the button 
of this certain candidate for United States Senator, and they 
explained to me they were forced to do this in order to secure 
work to provide food, clothing, and shelter for themselves 
and their families. The Democrats in the other faction who 
are supporting the opponent of the administration’s candi- 
date talked to me very freely and denounced the oppression 
and coercion being used against those who had W. P. A. 
or other relief jobs. 

I read from a letter sent to me by one of the prominent 
Democrats in my district, dated April 30, 1938, in which he 
uses this language: 

W. P. A. workers in truckloads were brought in last week to the 
courthouse in W. P. A. trucks for the purpose of registering, some 
of whom had previously registered as Republicans, and some of 
these stated they were given to understand by their supervisor 
that their failure to register as Democrats would jeopardize their 
chances of being retained as workers. We have right here in our 
district the most t abuse of W. P. A. authority. This is 
such an outrageous violation of public decency in the use of 
public funds and influence that I am constrained to bring it to 


our attention. Any number of affidavits could be obtained here 
t would bear out what I have written. 


Another citizen writes: 
I cannot get work because I have always voted the Republican 
t. 


Let another says in his letter: 

Only those get on this W. P. A. who have got a good pull and 
are willing to say they will vote for the administration’s man for 
Senator. 


A Republican writes as follows: 


I can’t get on unless I would be willing to change my registration 
from Republican to Democrat. I would rather starve than to sell 
my birthright. 
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And another man says in his letter: 


I am writing you in regard to what is going on here in the 
W. P. A. The Democrats are asking Republicans to register as 
Democrats in order to vote in the Democrats’ primary for BARKLEY 
and threaten them with their jobs if they don’t. The question 15, 
Have we any protection? 5 

Another voter writes as follows: 


At this time we have got a confusion over politics. The foreman 
and timekeeper was on the check-up of each voter who was work- 
ing on this project. There are about 45 men on the job, Repub- 
licans and Democrats. They are asking all to register and be 
Democrats. 

I received another letter from a man in one of the county 
seats in my congressional district in which he says: 

We had only one certif, nt in this co A 
always easy te find pte: Tor ge day they 6 po E a 
and one has to be d—n careful now to keep off the W. P. A. in 
this county. 

I could go on and give similar quotations from scores of 
recent letters. In talking to Republicans and Democrats in 
both factions in Kentucky it was pointed out that the admin- 
istration’s candidate would have the W. P. A. and other relief 
project workers in the primary election. The W. P. A. ranks 
are increasing in Kentucky by leaps and bounds. 

This coercion and oppression of needy people to me is 
damnable and unspeakable. [Applause.] Here are a lot of 
politicians in the name of philanthropy and Christian charity 
playing politics with the misery of needy people and forcing 
them to surrender their priceless privilege of voting for the 
man or party of their choice to secure food, clothing, and 
shelter for themselves, their wives, and children, requiring 
them to exchange their votes for bread, and at the same time 
these political philanthropists, these self-styled superpatriots, 
are 5 down the morale and self-respect of a great 
people. 

These are the objections that I, other Republicans, and 
millions of other patriotic citizens have to the present political 
and partisan relief set-up in this country. I am ready, the 
Republican Party is ready, I am willing, the Republican 
Party is willing, and all citizens with any humanity in their 
hearts are willing to help those who cannot help themselves. 
We must, however, insist upon cutting out chiseling, fraud, 
graft, favoritism, partiality, and politics in the administration 
of relief. The Republican Party favors and I favor this re- 
lief money being administered by a nonpartisan or bipar- 
tisan board made up of intelligent, experienced, honest, pa- 
triotic citizens of both parties in the cities, counties, States, 
and the Nation, who will be motivated alone by service to the 
needy and have no selfish purposes to serve and no political 
axes to grind. 

RELIEF ROLLS INCREASE IN ELECTION YEARS 


During the summer months and up to November in the 
off years in which there are no national elections, relief rolls 
have greatly fallen off, but in the years in which there is a 
Federal election they have greatly increased. In 1933 from 
June to November there was a decrease of 3,243,000 persons 
on relief. In 1935 there was a decrease of 3,165,000 persons; 
and in 1937 a decrease of 2,648,000 persons; while on the 
other hand in the congressional election year of 1934 the 
relief rolls increased by 2,283,000 persons in the correspond- 
ing months from June to November. In 1936 the number 
of persons on the relief increased from 17,900,000 persons 
in July to 19,913,000 persons in November, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Federal reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion moved up 10 percent between June and November of 
that year and notwithstanding the fact that in 1937 the 
index of industrial production moved down. Inasmuch as it 
is shown by the relief records that the number of persons on 
relief increased by millions in the summer months in the 
years in which we have had congressional or Presidential 
elections and have decreased by millions in the same months 
in the years in which there were no congressional or Presi- 
dential elections, this is just some more proof that instead 
of using this money to prime the pump of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce, a lot of it was used to prime the pri- 
maries and general election, 
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A NATIONAL SCANDAL 

In the recent Democratic primary in Florida our own distin- 
guished colleague and Democrat, Mr. WII cox, made vigorous 
complaint to the administration about the use of W. P. A. and 
other relief funds against him and in favor of his opponent 
in that primary. He felt so deeply on the subject that he 
proposed an amendment to this bill that W. P. A. funds be 
denied to anyone engaged in Federal, State, or municipal 
campaigns. The new dealers in the House defeated this 
amendment by a substantial majority. 

Our colleague, Mr. Bruce Barton, Republican, of New York, 
offered an amendment to impose fines of $5,000 and prison 
terms of 5 years on persons found guilty of using W. P. A. 
money for political purposes. The new dealers of the House 
defeated this salutary amendment. An amendment by Con- 
gressman ALFRED M. PHILLIPS, Jr., Democrat, of Connecticut, 
to eliminate the use of relief money to play politics was like- 
wise defeated. 

Vigorous protests are being made by one group of Demo- 
crats in Pennsylvania, who are contesting with another group 
of Democrats in the primary to be held next week for Gov- 
ernor and Senator in that State. They point out and com- 
plain of the use of W. P. A. and other relief funds against 
them by another faction of the Democratic Party. In all 
these complaints there are coupled charges of coercion and 
intimidation on the part of those who have control of the 
relief money. 

On my recent visit to Kentucky I heard scores and scores of 
citizens speak of the approaching primary in that State be- 
tween two Democratic candidates for United States Senator 
and say there would be no primary election in Kentucky this 
year; that it would be a public auction; it would be the United 
States Treasury bidding against the State treasury. This 
is a sad comment, the campaigns of these candidates in the 
primary being largely financed out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers. There will be thousands of persons holding offices, 
rendering little or no service to the people, but devoting their 
time and energies to the promotion of some candidate. Mil- 
lions of dollars of that money were taken from the pockets of 
the taxpayers to relieve needy people but is used to relieve 
needy politicians and their henchmen, 

KENTUCKY W. P. A. WORKERS DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 

The President and some of his northern and eastern New 
Deal friends have been insisting on having uniform wages 
and hours throughout the United States—North, East, West, 
and South; yet in the administration of this relief they pay 
the relief worker in Kentucky and other Southern States 
$21.60 a month with the high costs of living, and at the 
same time in some of the States of the North and East they 
pay as high as $60 a month in the rural sections for doing 
common labor, the identical kind of work being done by the 
W. P. A. workers in Kentucky and other Southern States who 
receive $21.60 or less per month, and are required to work 
more hours for this small sum than is required of those in 
the North and East. At the same time in many cases to 
my own personal knowledge these W. P. A. workers in Ken- 
tucky walk 8 miles or more over rough roads, hills, and 
mountains each way day and night to get to the W. P. A. 
project. They must leave by daylight in the morning in 
the long days of summer to reach their jobs on time, and 
they get back to their homes after dark. 

Now, why should W. P. A, workers labor under conditions 
like that in Kentucky for about a third of what is paid 
W. P. A. workers for doing the same kind of work in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States? Is it because 
this New Deal administration feels that Kentucky and other 
Southern States are safely Democratic and therefore they 
can force the W. P. A. workers in Kentucky to dig in the 
mud for $21.60 per month, but in States that are normally 
Republican, like Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, they 
give them around $60 per month? l 

I am referring now to wages paid in the rural sections. 
It costs just about as much to live in the rural sections of 
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Kentucky as it does in the rural sections of the North and 
East. 

If it is fair under the President’s wage and hour bill to 
pay uniform wages and have uniform hours in industry 
throughout the country, how can the Government justify its 
position in refusing to pay uniform wages on Government 
work? 

I shall sponsor an amendment and other Members of the 
House will sponsor amendments and do everything possible 
to secure favorable action requiring that uniform wages be 
paid for W. P. A. work in rural sections throughout the Na- 
tion. These amendments will be urged by Democrats, Mr. 
Tarver, of Georgia, and Mr. McRreyno.ps, of Tennessee, and 
others. 

There is no good reason on earth for this favoritism and 
partiality. In the first place, there should be no relief 
projects except those that are necessary and economically 
sound, and there are plenty of these projects. There are 
2,500,000 miles of unimproved roads in this country, many 
communities needing public buildings, elimination of grade 
crossings, and other necesasry work. These are worth-while 
and necessary projects. Let those on relief work and render 
good service, and pay them real wages. 

It has been shown that the cost of living is about the same 
in the North, East, West, and South in the rural sections 
and in no event is there more than 10 percent difference, 
but under this relief set-up, those in one section receive 
from 100 to 200 percent more wages than do our relief work- 
ers in Kentucky, 

This bill will be put through the House under the whip, 
lash, and spur of the administration without correcting this 
discrimination and partiality. I am urging the citizens of 
Kentucky to call upon the Democratic Senators of Kentucky 
and others to insist upon giving the relief workers in Ken- 
tucky the same fair consideration that is given the relief- 
workers in other States. 

Only about 60 cents of every relief dollar ever gets down 
to the people. The balance of the money goes to overhead— 
to support a great army of officeholders and political favor- 
ites and to pay big salaries and enormous traveling expenses 
to them. The Republican Party stands for a policy that 
will take politics out of relief and relief out of partisan poli- 
tics and get the money to those who need the relief and let 
there be on discrimination whether the needy person be 
biack or white, Democrat, Republican or Socialist. Let us 
put a stop forever to this financing of either faction in the 
Democratic Party or any other party, or financing either 
party in the final election out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers of the country. It is now admitted that on an average 
from 25 to 3343 percent of the income of the American people 
goes for taxes—district, town, city, county, State, and na- 
tional, and as well said by President Roosevelt some years 
ago: 

Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who works and if 
excessive they are reflected in closed factories and a great army of 


unemployed walking the highways seeking the jobs they cannot 
find, 


PUMP PRIMING, BLOOD TRANSFUSION, OR OXYGEN TENT 


For 5 years our New Deal friends in the House and Senate 
have referred to the various sums appropriated for relief as 
pump priming. Our new orators have made no mention 
of pump priming in this debate. They know the American 
people have become fed up on the pump-priming slogan. 
The American people know that the pump has not been 
primed. So our New Deal friends have coined a new slogan. 
Our distinguished friend from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], who 
has charge of this bill, in a story he told yesterday about 
surgical and medical treatment being given to a soldier in 
the Walter Reed Hospital, suggested that this bill was a 
blood transfusion or an opiate. The records of the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve Board show that the 
Government has appropriated for the 5 fiscal years from 
July 1, 1933, to be used in the 5 years ending June 30, 1938, 
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over $45,000,000,000 and for the 6 years ending June 30, 
1939, approximately $56,000,000,000 and has authorized to 
be appropriated over three billions more. These countless 
billions we have spent must have been an opiate, as they 
have put industry, agriculture, and commerce to sleep. They 
have caused a tremendous decrease in the number of em- 
ployed workers, farm commodity prices, and a tremendous 
increase in taxes, debts, deficits, and unemployment. There- 
fore, our distinguished friend from Virginia insists that the 
six billion or more provided for in this bill is a blood trans- 
fusion, but Mr. Hopkins insists that the relief for W. P. A. 
called for will be exhausted by February 1, 1939, and it will 
require an additional billion or more to carry us through 
until July 1, 1939. Therefore we will have another relief bill 
up in Congress in January 1939. The transfusion of $6,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938, will not 
restore the patient. I am wondering what slogan our friend 
from Virginia will use when he calls for more money for 
relief in January 1939. 

Iam always alarmed when a patient requires a transfusion 
of blood. It shows that the patient is very ill and in a des- 
perate condition. Therefore Mr. Wooprum admits that our 
country is very ill and in a desperate condition. No doubt 
in January 1939 when additional relief money is required he 
will speak of it as the oxygen tent. 

Now, let us see how much the pump has been primed from 
June 1933 up to the present time, and let us examine the re- 
sults. The President asserted in his campaign speeches in 
1932 that there were from seven to ten million workers un- 
employed in this country. In June 1933 it was claimed by 
the New Deal and the President that there were 10,000,000 
unemployed. Congress gave to the President $3,300,000,000 
in a lump sum to prime the pump, to bring about recovery, 
and to put the unemployed people to work. It was asserted 
by the New Deal spokesmen that this pump priming would 
put at least 6,000,000 of these unemployed workers back to 
work by Labor Day, September 1933, and recovery assured. 
In February 1934, $950,000,000 more was appropriated, and 
on June 19, 1934, another appropriation of $1,424,675,000 was 
made. Early in 1935 Congress gave the President another 
blank check for $4,880,000,000 to prime the pump. There 
was appropriated by two acts of 1936 an additional amount 
of $1,733,000,000 to prime the pump, and in 1936 another 
sum of $884,000,000, and as these various sums were appro- 
priated the country was assured that each appropriation 
would be the last. Business recovery was assured and unem- 
ployment would be taken care of. In June 1937 the admin- 
istration was given another blank check for $1,500,000,000; in 
July 1937, for the C. C. C., an additional $350,000,000; on 
March 2, 1938, another $250,000,000. These do not include 
$2,653,000,000 which Congress directed the R. F. C. to put out 
for relief purposes. We might say in passing, that this 
$2,653,000,000 of so-called loans without security or worth- 
less security have proven to be a total loss and recently by 
act of Congress the R. F. C. was given credit for that sum and 
the Government took over the worthless securities. Our 
New Deal friends admit that that was a total loss. 

We have paid out about $3,000,000,000 in one form or an- 
other for farm relief made up of processing taxes and other 
funds. 

Altogether the Government has expended more than $22,- 
000,000,000 for so-called pump priming or relief. This does 
not include other expenditures of the Government. In all, 
up to June 30, 1938, there will have been expended in 5 
years nearly $50,000,000,000. Now, is the pump primed? 
The pump not only is unprimed, but we have exhausted the 
water taken from the spring of the United States Treasury. 
We have increased the amount of Federal revenues taken 
from the people more than 200 percent annually. We have 
spent all of this increase of taxes and borrowed approxi- 
mately twenty billions for pump priming, and in order to 
provide funds for relief to give people work, as they say, we 
are proposing to expend in addition to the ordinary expenses 
of the Government more than $6,000,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year. I heard a very distinguished Democratic Senator 
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say in a speech the other night that the national debt by 
June 30, 1939, would be 842,000, 000, 000. Other good Demo- 
crats have declared that it would be 845,000, 000, 000, and 
these same Democrats predict that the deficit for the coming 
fiscal year will be somewhere between 83,000,000, 00 and 
85.000, 000,000, but the pump is not primed. 

The Government records show that this Nation expended 
from 1789 to July 1, 1933, 8134, 222,069,584. With this sum 
of money the ordinary expenses of the Government were 
carried on for 144 years. We fought the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
the World War, and a score of Indian wars. This includes 
also all the money spent in the 144 years for the Lousiana 
Purchase, the purchase of Alaska, the purchase of the Philip- 
pine Islands, the cost of building the Panama Canal, the 
payment of pensions to all the veterans of all the wars, their 
dependents, widows, and orphans, the construction of har- 
bors, public highways, public buildings, and the part that 
the Federal Government has taken in the development of 
this great country of ours. A little over $134,000,000,000 in 
144 years and during that time we passed through five great 
panics. This administration with no war has spent over 
$45,000,000,000 in 5 years and has expended in addition ap- 
proximately five billion of the proceeds of bonds issued by 
various agencies of the Government, the principal and inter- 
est of which had been guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In other words, it has spent $50,000,000,000 and has 
had unlimited powers granted to it and yet we find ourselves 
with the greatest army of unemployed that this country 
or any other country has ever had; we find business, indus- 
try, and commerce almost paralyzed. If we consider what 
is carried in this bill with other appropriations made for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, Congress will have ap- 
propriated for the 6 years of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
almost $56,000,000,000, not including the nearly $5,000,000,- 
000 worth of bonds guaranteed by the Government. This is 
nearly 44 percent of the cost of operating this Government 
during the 144-year period including all the wars and all the 
Panics and this great sum equals nearly 44 percent of the 
assessed value of all the real and personal property as shown 
by the assessors’ office in all the 48 States, as fixed in 1935; 
but the pump is not primed. 

Now, have we recovered? No; we have not recovered. 
Many of our Democratic friends, in their speeches on the 
floor of the House, have placed the number of unemployed 
somewhere between twelve and sixteen million. John L. 
Lewis, head of the C. I. O., in March 1938 placed the number 
of unemployed workers at 13,000,000 or more and declared 
that the number was on the increase. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and a good 
Democrat, places the unemployed at approximately 12,000,000 
as against the 10,000,000 that were claimed as unemployed 
by the administration in June 1933. 

There are less miners and railroad workers at work in 
my district today than at any time during the so-called 
Hoover depression. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on April 6, 1927, reported there were 1,131,000 railroad men 
at work. The Commission reported again on April 6, 1938, 
1 year later, 913,070 railroad men at work. In other words, 
in 1 year railroad employment decreased 217,960, which is 
approximately 20 percent in 1 year, and, unfortunately, the 
number of employed railroad workers is still going down. 
There was a decrease of 14,278 in the month of April, and 
this is the spring of the year, when business and employ- 
ment should be on the increase. The mines are operating 
on an average of about 1 or 2 days per week. The admin- 
istration admits that there has been the sharpest decline 
in employment in the last few months than at any time in 
our history, and during all that time billions of so- 
called pump-priming funds were being poured out by the 
administration. 

Of course, business reflects the same conditions in indus- 
try and commerce. Business is now down 22 points below 
the level reached in July 1933. The production of motor- 
cars has been cut approximately 60 percent in a year’s time. 
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Car loadings are in the neighborhood of 40 percent below 
what they were this same time in 1930. 

Every time the President makes a fireside chat, business 
slumps and unemployment increases. I saw a good Demo- 
crat from my district the other day who is in the real-estate 
business, and he wanted to know if there was not some way 
to stop the President from making these fireside chats. He 
asserted that every time the President made a fireside talk 
it hurt his business. 

With all the publicity about this pump priming, blood 
transfusion, and recovery program, farm commodity prices 
continue to go down, business continues to decline, and im- 
employment continues to increase. 

Harry Hopkins says he makes no claim that the expendi- 
ture of large sums of public money will bring about recovery. 
Mr. Wooprvm, in charge of this bill, makes no claim that the 
expenditure of this sum of money will bring about recovery 
or restore employment. For 5 years the administration and 
its friends have been making extravagant claims as to what 
the expenditure of these large sums would mean in the way 
of recovery and bringing about prosperity and employment. 
In each and every case they have proved to be unreliable 
prophets. Conditions have grown worse all the time. 

It is quite evident that we need a new pump and a new set 
of pumpers. We are trying to transfuse with the wrong 
type of blood. We have been trying to put into the blood 
stream of this great American system socialistic and com- 
munistic policies. It has added to the illness and distress of 
the patient. Our friend, Mr. Wooprum, said on yesterday in 
his speech that because of the failure of one transfusion or 

_a few transfusions we should not discharge the doctors and 
nurses and leave the patient without any doctors or nurses. 
We would not urge that the patient be left without medical 
treatment or the care of nurses, but after a lot of doctors 
and nurses have worked on the patient for 5 long years and 
the patient has grown steadily worse, the dictates of reason 
and common sense would suggest that there be a change of 
doctors and a change of treatment. This Nation needs some 
-new doctors and some new treatment. We need doctors who 
are versed in and believe in the American system of govern- 
ment—doctors who know and believe that jobs must be pro- 
vided for the workers of this country by agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. There are fifty-odd-million workers in this 
country. No one is foolish enough to think that the Govern- 
ment can provide the jobs for all the workers. We have 
had a big relief program on all the time, yet we have from 
twelve to sixteen million unemployed workers. Why? Agri- 
culture, business, and commerce languish. Why? It is be- 
cause of the so-called reform policies of this administration. 
Socialism and communism do not fit into our political or 
economic scheme. These doctors and nurses have been 
belaboring the patient with clubs and rubber hose, with ex- 
cessive taxes, unwarranted interference, and oppressive regu- 
lations by attempting to place the activities and enterprises 
of 130,000,000 Americans into the hands and control of the 
bureaucrats here in Washington, by Government competi- 
tion with private enterprise, breaking down of confidence, 
stirring up of class hatred, destroying self-reliance, by lack 
of honesty in government, and by discouraging industry and 
business. The Federal Government must encourage agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce. It must protect agriculture, 
industry, and the workers in agriculture and industry of this 
country from the unfair competition of the farmers and in- 
dustry and the workers on farms and in industries in foreign 
countries. Give the American market to the American farm- 
ers, industries, and workers. Do not take away everything 
that the people earn in taxes to support myriads of unneces- 
sary job holders. 

FALSE PROPHETS, POOR LEADERS, UN-AMERICAN POLICIES 

It is admitted that this is the greatest agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial country of the world. No other coun- 
try can equal us in its splendid harbors, its rivers, lakes, its 
soil, its climate, its natural resources, and the intelligence of 
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its cititzens. Yet today this country is in the worst condi- 
tion of any country in the world, except those engaged in 
war. Many countries have more jobs than it has workers. 
For instance, Germany is one of these countries. 

An Englishman, who had studied our country, in one of 
the English papers in substance had this to say about our 
country, its present leadership, and their policies, This 
writer points out that our country contains only 6 percent of 
the world’s area and only 7 percent of its population, yet, 
we operate 60 percent of the world’s telephone and telegraph 
facilities, own 80 percent of the motorcars now in use, oper- 
ate 33 percent of the railroads, produce 72 percent of the oil, 
60 percent of the wheat and cotton, 50 percent of the copper 
and pig iron, and 40 percent of the lead and coal output of 
the world. It has two-thirds of the world’s banking re- 
sources; one-half of all the gold in the world. Its 130,000,000 
people have the purchasing power of the entire population of 
Europe with its 500,000,000 people, and greater purchasing 
power than the more than a billion people living in Asia. 
After pointing out the smallness of our population and our 
tremendous resources and development he continues: 

Responsible leadership which cannot translate such a bulging 
economy into assured prosperity is destitute of capacity. A pom- 
pous statesman looking over this country solemnly declares that 
the methods by which it was created are all wrong, ought to be 
abandoned, must be discarded; that the time has come to sub- 
—— political management for individual initiative and super- 

He continues: 

There is only one way to characterize that proposal * © è it 
is just damn foolishness. 

He truly points out this New Deal administration has 
turned its back on all the principles, policies, and experience 
that have made this Nation the envy of the world in its 
progress, development, wealth, resources, and manpower, and 
is trying to force down the throats of the American people 
the wild, exploded theories of Marxism, socialism, and com- 
munism—theories that were tried and discarded centuries 
ago. 

This administration has bankrupted this country in an 
attempt to change our form of government, instead of bring- 
ing about recovery. Our Nation has been sick, and it is 
sicker today than it was 5 years ago. The chief concern of 
a true surgeon and doctor would be to provide proper treat- 
ment and bring about the recovery of his patient before 
insisting upon his reform. 

We must bring about recovery. To do so, we must en- 
courage agriculture, industry, and commerce. There must 
be a constant flow of capital into enterprise instead of into 
politics. There must be a flow of capital into enterprise, 
produce, buy, sell, consume, dispel fear, restore confidence, 
encourage every individual, both large and small, to invest 
his or her money in farms, homes, factories, mills, shops, 
stores, and mines, and give the American people real work 
at real wages. Let us use the taxpayers’ money to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the people of the Nation in- 
stead of promoting the political fortynes of some party or 
the faction of any party. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in connection there- 
with to insert certain letters and documents relating to 
certain matters I shall discuss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to secure 
that permission when we go back into the House. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss one par- 
ticular subject matter connected with this bill, and that is 
the rates-of-pay provision with regard to W. P. A. workers. 
I wish to use in connection with what I may say, as I have 
indicated, certain letters and documents which have relation- 
ship to the question, and I shall endeavor later to get the 
permission in the House necessary in order to incorporate - 
those in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 
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I intend to offer, when this bill is read under the 5-minute 
rule, an amendment which will read as follows: 

Page 9, line 7: Strike out the period, insert a colon, and the 
following: “Provided, That no differentials in such rates of pay 
exceeding 10 percent of the maximum rates shall be fixed as 
between different States or areas of the same general types in the 
several States.” 

I have procured from the Works Progress Administration 
a statement showing the schedule of monthly earnings estab- 
lished by Executive order for W. P. A. workers. The country, 
as you doubtless know, is divided into three regions, region 1 
including the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and various 
other important Northern and Eastern States; region 2 in- 
cluding Kansas, parts of Missouri, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, parts of Texas, and West Virginia; and 
region 3 which includes the Southern States. 

The statement referred to, incorporated herein under per- 
mission obtained in the House, is as follows: 


Taste I.—Schedule of monthly earnings established by Executive 
order 


Urbanization group ? 


Wage rate region 


UNSKILLED WORK 


$0 
32 
21 


BER 


— ——————ʒ 


61 
— — — 79 48 
oe EER A e A BY NL RD ie 42 


1 Regions as of August 1937 included the following States: I—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, IIlinois, Indiana, parts of Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, parts 
of Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 


Washington, Wyoming; II- Kansas, parts of Missouri, Delaware, District of Colum- 


par 
d Chaba, ari ai Toan VER Apana Wada’ Gog Mi 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. Region IV was eliminated as of 
July 1, 1938, through the transfer to ion III of all States previously included in it. 
3 Urbanization groups are defined as the groups of counties in which the 1930 popu- 
lation of the largest municipalities was as follows: Over 100,000, group A; 50,000 to 
100,000, group B; 25,000 to 50,000, group O; 5,000 to 25,000, group D; under 5,000, 
group E. 

An examination of these rates of pay for W. P. A. workers 
as now provided—and I may say that there is not as much 
discrimination now as there has been at certain times here- 
tofore—shows that these rates run all the way from $21 per 
month in region No. IM provided for a W. P. A. worker in areas 
where there are not cities of 5,000 population or more, to $55 
per month for the same type of work—that is, unskilled 
work—in region No. I. For skilled and intermediate work, 
professional and technical work, the maximums in region No. 
I run $65, $85, and $94 per month. This does not tell the 
whole story. If you will examine the report of the Byrnes 
Committee filed on April 20, 1938, the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate unemployment and relief, you will find 
that that committee developed by its investigation the fact 
that in some areas of the country a so-called skilled worker 
is employed at union wages on the W. P. A. roll and works only 
a few days a month for the W. P. A., earning in those few 
days his security wage; and thereafter, in 63 percent of the 
cases investigated, works for other employers, thereby de- 
priving other men who are not employed of work that they 
might otherwise have obtained from these other outside em- 
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ployers. May I read briefly from the report submitted by 
the Byrnes Committee: For instance: 

In the District of Columbia a carpenter on a Works Progress 
Administration project earns his security wage of $73.50 by working 
42 hours in a month at the established prevailing wage of $1.75 
per hour. 

In other words, the carpenter on the W. P. A. project in 
the District of Columbia works 2 hours over a 5-day month, 
if you figure 8 hours per day, and he earns $73.50; whereas 
the unskilled worker who toils on a W. P. A. project in my 
district in Georgia works the full number of hours required 
all of the month and earns $21. The monthly scale, there- 
fore, does not show in full the great differences in pay. To 
know this you would have to know how many days a man 
has to work to earn his month’s pay. 

It further appears, according to the report of this com- 
mittee, which immediately follows the language I have read, 
that 63 percent of the W. P. A. employees whose cases were 
investigated by the committee not only work only a few days 
a month in order to earn this comparatively high security 
wage, but thereafter enter other employment for outside em- 
ployers, thus depriving other men of jobs. 

This is a situation which in my judgment is fundamentally 
unfair. I am not one of those—and I direct my remarks 
to the Members of the House who favor the passage of the 
pending wage and hour bill—I am not one of those from 
the South who have announced that they do not propose to 
vote for any legislation regarding wages and hours. On 
the contrary, I regard the problem which is represented by 
the pending legislation as one of the most important to the 
prosperity, not only of the American laboring man but of the 
people generally, which has been presented to the Congress 
in a great many years; and I am not out of accord with the 
position of the Democratic platform that through State and 
National cooperation some method should be worked out 
by which that problem may be solved. I think the method 
should be constitutional, and the fact that the authority of 
Congress exists only under the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution, and that the portion of the problem 
having to do with intrastate activities must be dealt with 
by State legislatures, is recognized by the Democratic plat- 
form of 1936. I think it would be wiser to provide first for 
limitation of hours and defer until later attempted wage 
regulation, when we may act in the light of the experience 
gained with hours regulation, and not attempt too drastic 
a revolution in industry at one time. But any man in public 
life today is blind who cannot see that this problem must 
be faced and must be eventually solved not only in the inter- 
est of labor but of employers as well. 

But to say that is not saying I intend to support just any 
legislation, whatever it may be, which is advanced dealing 
with this subject matter. I want to be sure before I give 
my support to legislation of that character that it is legis- 
lation which will tend to improve the condition of the work- 
ingman, and, of course, I am particularly interested in the 
workingmen in the section of the country I represent, rather 
than legislation which will throw them out of employment 
and instead of insuring that they will be employed at the 
minimum wage provided in the bill may perhaps bring about 
the result of insuring that they have no jobs at all. 

A majority of the membership of this House, and that ma- 
jority could have been increased had it been necessary, has 
recently signed a discharge petition to bring to the floor of the 
House a bill which provides for minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, fixed and rigid in character, and applicable to 
the entire United States. In my section of the country the 
majority of the people, in my judgment, are oppressed with 
the fear that this legislation is not advocated in good faith 
for the purpose of improving the condition of the American 
workingman but that it is advocated—certainly in certain 
quarters—for the purpose of trying to bring about an ad- 
vantage for industry in certain sections of the country over 
industries of the South, and to try to penalize the South 
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because of the progress it has made industrially during re- 
cent years. I do not believe all of those who signed that 
discharge petition are actuated by that motive, but I fear 
some of them who I understand have been campaigning re- 
cently in their own States, especially in the Northeast, on 
the idea that they are going to secure the passage of a bill of 
this kind in order to bring back to their section industries 
which had left their section and had gone to the South, are 
actuated by motives of that sort rather than by a desire to 
improve the condition of the American workingman. I will 
do anything in my power to cooperate with men who are 
trying to better the condition of the American toiler. I will 
not cooperate in any effort to take away from southern 
workers their jobs. 

I want to test the sincerity of those of you who signed the 
discharge petition indicating your favor for a bill which will 
fix rigid levels for wages and hours throughout the country. 
You certainly would not want to put the stamp of your ap- 
proval on a W. P. A. schedule of wages and rates which pro- 
vides for discriminations in wages of approximately two- 
thirds—that is, 3 to 1—between employees of the W. P. A. 
in certain sections of the country and those who perform 
similar work for the W. P. A. in other sections of the country. 

Is it fair that a man who digs a ditch for the W. P. A. in 
Georgia should be paid $21 per month for that service and 
that a man who performs the identical work for the W. P, A. 
in the State of New York should receive, as shown in this 
present schedule, $40 per month if he lives in certain areas, 
or $55 if he lives in others? I admit there are certain dif- 
ferences that ought to be taken into account in connection 
with the cost of living. Nobody would insist, I take it, that 
the differences that should so be taken into account would 
be as great as is indicated by that differential in the wage 
scale. The statement I made had particular reference to 
employment in rural New York. I concede that in the great 
cities of the country it is vastly more expensive for a man 
to maintain himself and his family than it is for him to do 
so in a rural area, either in the North or in the South; but 
at the same time those of you who have brought about the 
discharge of the Rules Committee from the wage and hour 
bill rule have not taken that into consideration in provid- 
ing the wage levels, because you have undertaken to apply 
the same minimum wages to workers in the large cities that 
you apply to workers in the rural areas; that is, in areas 
where they do not have large cities. 

I want you to show your good faith. I have provided in 
this amendment a small differential of 10 percent, going to 
that extent beyond the provisions of the pending wage and 
hour bill. I have prohibited by the language of the 
amendment greater differentials, so far as the W. P. A. is 
concerned, as to the same class of workers doing the same 
work as between States or areas in the several States. If 
you feel there ought to be a minimum wage level applicable 
to the whole country, a fixed level as to which there shall 
be no differential, for private industry, and you believe your 
position is based on a just and fair appreciation of condi- 
tions as they exist in this country today, and that feeling 
is not actuated by prejudice or by sectional feeling, then I 
want you to support an amendment which will at least pro- 
vide that there shall not be more than a 10-percent differ- 
ential as between W. P. A. workers in the wages paid in 
various sections of the country. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The W. P. A. is now paying what is 
known as a security wage, is that not correct? 

Mr. TARVER. The W. P. A. is paying what is called a 
security wage. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And the purpose of that, as I understand 
it, is to have a wage slightly below the prevailing scale, is 
that correct? 

Mr. TARVER. The purpose of that, as I understand, is 
to provide a sufficient livelihood under the circumstances in 
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the locality where the worker may live for the support of 
himself and those dependent upon him, and in connection 
therewith it may be that some effort has been made to pro- 
vide a wage slightly below the prevailing wage. 

Iam not unaware of the fact that in my own State there 
has been great complaint concerning the wages paid W. P. A. 
labor as preventing other employers from obtaining needed 
employees. I am not of the opinion that we have yet found 
a plan for dealing with unemployment which will stand the 
test as a permanent policy. I believe that eventually this 
entire program for unemployment relief will haye to be 
changed. But so long as you have it, you ought to try to 
deal fairly with the unemployed who are given Government 
employment in all parts of the country. If the Govern- 
ment hires a stenographer, it pays her the same salary, 
whether she works in Georgia, New York, or Washington. 
If it hires men to build roads or for any other kind of 
public work, why, in justice to those men, should it pay 
them three times as much in one locality as in another? 
The W. P. A. worker’s labor is all that he has to sell. Why 
should there be such a great difference between what it 
brings in Georgia and in New York? The same reasoning 
applies to private industry. The Georgia textile worker 
is worth just as much as the worker who does similar work 
in the North, and in his case, even if his living expenses 
are lower, there is no reason he should not receive the 
advantages of living in a section more greatly blessed than 
some other parts of the country. If, however, because of 
discriminatory freight rates and other disadvantages, you 
have made it impossible for a southern employer to pay a 
worker the wages he ought to have and compete with 
northern employers in the same industry, I do not want 
you to pass any legislation which will close down the south- 
ern employer's business and throw his employees out of 
work. But whatever you may do with wages in private 
industry, you cannot consistently vote to apply a rigid rule 
to wages in private industry, and permit from 100 to 200 
percent discrimination in wages of W. P. A. employees. 

Under the permission granted me, I am hereto appending 
a copy of a letter I addressed to Mr. William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., regarding this question, and his 
reply: 


May 4, 1938. 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: I haye your telegram of May 3 relating to 
pending wage and hour legislation. 

Your viewpoint is always of very great interest to me and I 
accorded with it in my vote to recommit the wage and hour bilt 
in the form in which it heretofore came before the House. 

The whole problem of trying to secure better wages and hours 
for labor in American industry is one of vital importance, although 
differences of opinion exist among the friends of labor as to how 
its solution should be attempted. 

Personally, I believe that the regulation of hours by Federal 
legislation relating to industries engaged in interstate commerce 
and by State legislatures as to industries engaged in intrastate 
commerce is very essential and desirable. 

Aside from these questions, however, I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to a subject matter which is, of course, within your knowledge. 
I have reference to the discrimination practiced by W. P. A. in the 
fixing of wages of W. P. A, labor in our section of the country 
under which, as you are aware, labor in Georgia, for example, is 
paid approximately one-third of what is paid labor in New York 
for the same character of work. 

I wish to inquire if it would be possible to secure the support 
of your powerful organization for an effort to prohibit such 
discrimination in wages as between laborers in different sections 
of the country in the passage of the pending recovery appropria- 
tion. I recognize, of course, that some difference based upon 
difference in cost-of-living expenses might be justified, but cer- 
tainly no such discrimination as has been practiced could be 
justified upon any reasonable theory, and since the wage and 
hcur legislation which you urge me to support proposed for 
industry identical wage standards in all sections of the country, 
I would like to know whether or not you would favor a require- 
ment that W. P. A. workers performing the same character of 
service be paid the same wages in each section of the country. 

With highest regards, I am 

Yours truly, 
M. C. TARVER. 


FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
7 Washington, D. C., May 6, 1938. 
Hon. M. C. TARVER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE Tarver: Your letter of May 4 raises 
a most important question, one that has been given much con- 
sideration by the American Federation of Labor. . 

You state that you believe the regulation of hours by Federal 
legislation relating to industries engaged in interstate commerce 
is very essential and desirable. You then direct my attention 
to the differentials in wages enforced by the W. P. A. which 
never have been given the support of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

When the N. R. A. was established the American Federation of 
Labor always insisted that there should be no differential in 
wages in the same occupation. When the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration was established, the American Federation 
of Labor continued its opposition to differentials in wages between 
certain sections of the country. It was that principle that was 
followed in opposing any wage and hour bill that provided for 
differentials in wages. 

It therefore occurs to me that the time is opportune to establish 
the principle of no differentials in wages. When the relief bills 
are reported to the House the American Federation of Labor will 
do its utmost to eliminate provisions permitting differentials in 
wages for relief work. 

If those who have opposed the wage and hour bill will vote 
for its passage, it will establish a principle that will hereafter be 
followed in legislation fixing wages for relief work. 

I therefore inform you without any hesitation whatever that 
the American Federation of Labor will oppose differentials in 
wages between different sections of the country in the same 
trades and callings. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


I do not agree with Mr. Green’s viewpoint that the passage 
of the pending wage and hour legislation would provide a 
standard which would necessarily be followed in future in 
W. P. A. wage standards, The wage and hour bill by its 
terms relates to transactions in or directly affecting inter- 
state commerce. The W. P. A. worker by no stretch of the 
imagination is engaged in interstate commerce. Besides, 
the provision of a minimum wage would not correct dis- 
crimination as between that wage, whatever it might be, and 
the maximum that might be provided for workers in some 
sections. It is that discrimination of which I complain. 
Pay the W. P. A. workers what you can, be it much or little, 
but treat them fairly. If you make a difference in their 
wage, base it on whatever difference may exist in living 
expenses, but you know and I know that that difference is 
not as great as the difference which has been made in wages. 

I also include in my remarks under permission granted 
the following excerpts from the report of the Byrnes com- 
mittee which I have discussed: 

[Extract from Byrnes committee report] 

Thus, by act of Congress, there has developed the possibility of a 
man employed on a Works Progress Administration project earning 
the security wage in one-third of the full working hours of a 
month and being free for the balance of that month. That 
Works Progress Administration workers have taken advantage of 
this opportunity is not surprising. For instance, in the District 
of Columbia, a carpenter on a Works Progress Administration proj- 
ect earns his security wage of $73.50 by working 42 hours in a 
month at the established prevailing rate of $1.75 per hour. 

The study in the five cities mentioned was undertaken to de- 
termine whether a security-wage worker sought other employ- 
ment in his spare time. Since it was impracticable to check the 
records of all Works Administration workers in a given 
community, the study was confined to workers classified as skilled. 
It was assumed that, since the prevailing hourly rate for such 
workers is higher than for workers in other classifications, spare- 
time employment, if it existed at all, would be more prevalent 
among this group. 

In the 5 cities mentioned, there were on the Works Progress 
Administration rolls at the time of the investigation 26,736 workers 
classified as skilled workers. Of this number, 7,982 were inter- 
viewed. Of the number interviewed, 5,049, or 63 percent, when 
asked the question admitted that they had other employment. 
Of the total number interviewed, 6,454, or 81 percent, had been 
on the Works Progress Administration pay rolls constantly since 
January 1937. 

Of the 5,049 workers who admitted outside earnings, 4,312, or 85 
percent, had such other employment the same month for 
which they had already received pay from Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

A little less than one-fourth (1,036 of 4,312 or 24 percent) were 
found to be working in outside employment at occupations similar 
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to those at which they were employed by Works Progress Adminis- 
tration but at a lower hourly rate of pay. 

Of the 4,312 workers who had outside earnings during the same 
month as their employment by Works Administration, 
2,389 gave the names of their employers. A number of these em- 
ployers were interviewed, namely, 1,330. In the great majority of 
cases, the amount of the outside earnings was much in excess of 
the amount stated by the worker himself. 

There can be no doubt that the policy of part-time work for 
Works A tion workers makes possible outside 
employment during the spare time of the workers. This outside 
employment is in competition with other unemployed workers. 
It must be obvious that this practice tends to defeat the evident 
intent of Congress, which was the protection of the going rate of 
pay in private industry, by it possible for workers with a 
guaranteed monthly income to underbid other unemployed work- 
ers for available jobs. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 679) making appropriations for work 
relief, relief, and otherwise to increase employment by pro- 
viding loans and grants for public-works projects, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939 


Mr. DOCKWEILER submitted a conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 10216) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate in the Recor in connection with the remarks 
I just made in the Committee of the Whole certain letters 
and documents which I mentioned in connection therewith, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Hancock of North Carolina asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 


UNITED. STATES CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 623) making available additional funds for the United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out all after “appropriated” down to and in- 
eluding “1937”, in line 9, and insert “for the payment of the 
obligations of the said Commission now outstanding and for the 
see Pe such publications and material as are now on hand, this 
und, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its 
legislative clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 10238) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture and for the 
Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. COPELAND, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. 
Nye, and Mr. McNary to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10216) entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes.” 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following concurrent resolution: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 32 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide 
revenue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes, the Clerk of the 
House is authorized and directed, in subparagraph (2) of section 
22 (d) relating to inventories in certain industries, to insert after 
the phrase “after December 31, 1938, of raw materials” the follow- 
ing parenthetical expression: “(including those included in goods 
in process and in finished goods)", to strike out the following: “(B) 
not yet included in goods in process of finished goods; and”, and 
to strike out “(C)” and insert “(B).” 


REVENUE BILL OF 1938 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide rev- 
enue, equalize taxation, and for other purposes, and pursuant 
to the unanimous-consent agreement entered into on yes- 
terday, I ask that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, equalize taxation, 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: This is a technical amendment made neces- 
sary by amendment No. 150; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 2, 3, and 4: These amendments make cleri- 
cal changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: The House bill provided, in a general rule, 
for a tax rate of 20 percent on the adjusted net income of corpo- 
rations having net incomes in excess of $25,000 with a reduction 
of 4 percent with respect to the dividends paid credit and with a 
reduction of 16 percent with respect to the dividends received from 
other domestic corporations. Thus a tax was provided which might 
vary from 20 to 16 percent, according to the amount of net income 
paid out in dividends. 

Corporations with net incomes of $25,000 or less were to be taxed 
upon their “special class net incomes” (adjusted net income minus 
dividends received credit) as follows: 

Twelve and one-half percent of the first $5,000 of their special 
class net incomes; 

Fourteen percent of the next $15,000 of their special class net 
incomes; and 

Sixteen percent on the balance of their special class net incomes 
in excess of $20,000. 

Corporations with net incomes somewhat in excess of $25,000 were 
to be taxed under the general rule or under an alternative plan (if 
it produced a lesser tax) whereby the corporation was taxable on 
the first $25,000 of its net income as if such amount were its entire 
net income, plus a tax of 12 percent of so much of the remainder 
of the net income as consisted of dividends received from other 
corporations, plus a tax of 32 percent of the balance, This alter- 
native tax was designed to provide for a proper transition between 
the tax on corporations with net incomes of less than $25,000 and 
the tax on corporations coming under the general rule. 

In the case of corporations coming under the general rule, the 
House bill provided for several relief provisions with respect to the 
undistributed-profits tax. These provisions are (1) a 2-year divi- 
dend carry-over, (2) a 1-year net operating loss carry-over, and 
(3) a “consent dividends credit.” This last credit is allowed to a 
corporation on account of the amounts included by its share- 
holders in their incomes. 

Joint-stock land banks, rental housing corporations provided for 
in the National Housing Act, and domestic corporations in bank- 
ruptcy or insolvent and in receivership were relieved from the 
undistributed-profits tax by means of a tax credit equal to 4 
percent of their adjusted net income when such corporations were 
subject to the general rule. 

Banks, China Trade Act corporations, corporations deriving a 
large part of their income from sources within possessions of the 
United States, insurance companies, and mutual investment com- 
penies were to be taxed at a flat rate of 16 percent in all cases 
under the House bill. Resident foreign corporations were to be 
taxed at 20 percent. 

The Senate bill eliminated the undistributed-profits tax and pro- 
vided for a tax at a uniform rate of 18 percent on the normal tax 
net income of all corporations. Relief was given the smaller cor- 
porations by a credit against net income of 10 percent of the 
amount by which $25,000 exceeded the net income. 


The bill as agreed to in conference follows the plan of the House 
bill, retaining the principle of the undistributed-profits tax. The 
principal features to be noted are as follows: 

First. The rate of tax on corporations coming under the general 
rule has been reduced from 20 to 19 percent. The tax computed 
at this rate is subject to reduction by 244 percent with respect to 
the dividends-paid credit and by 16% percent with respect to 
dividends received from other domestic corporations, instead of 
the percentages used in the House bill of 4 and 16 percent, respec- 
tively. The result of this plan is to bring about a maximum tax 
of 19 percent if no dividends are distributed, and a minimum tax 
of 16% percent if the entire net income is distributed to the 
shareholders. 

Second. Corporations with net incomes of less than $25,000 are 
3 in the same manner and at the same rates as in the House 

Third. The alternative tax provided for in the House bill in the 
case of corporations with net incomes slightly in excess of $25,000 
has not been changed in substance. 

Fourth. In the case of corporations coming under the general 
rule, the relief provisions provided for in the House bill are re- 
tained. These provisions are a 2-year dividend carry-over, a 1-year 
net operating loss carry-over, and a “consent dividends credit.” 
In addition, relief provisions are provided for as described under 
amendment No. 22, which provide relief for corporations which 
are in debt or which have a deficit in their accumulated earings 
and profits. 

Fifth. Joint-stock land banks, rental housing corporations pro- 
vided for in the National Housing Act, and domestic corporations 
in bankruptcy, or insolvent and in receiverships, are taxable as 
under the House bill, except that the maximum effective rate of 
tax on such corporation is 1644 percent instead of 16 percent. 

Sixth, Banks, China Trade Act corporations, corporations deriv- 
ing a large part of their income from sources within possessions 
of the United States, insurance companies, and mutual invest- 
ment companies are taxable as under the House bill except that 
the rate of tax is 1644 percent instead of 16 percent. 

Seventh. Resident foreign corporations are taxed at the rate of 
19 percent. 

Eighth. The corporate tax system which has been described is 
temporary in character and will not apply to any taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1939. 

On amendment No. 7: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 8: This Senate amendment provides that if 
obligations of the United States or its possessions or obligations 
of an instrumentality of the United States, organized under act 
of Congress, are deposited with a trustee, under a participation 
agreement under which only such obligations may be deposited, 
the interest thereon when distributed to the beneficiary shall be 
considered as having been paid directly to such beneficiary. The 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 9: This amendment provides for the tax- 
ation of future issues of obligations of the United States and 
Government corporations. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 10: This amendment provides that the 
cost of goods sold during any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1938, may be computed upon the last-in, first-out 
basis if such basis conforms as nearly as may be to the best 
accounting practice in the trade or business and is regularly 
employed in keeping the books or records of the taxpayer; and 
the change to such basis shall be made for any year in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, may prescribe as necessary to prevent 
the avoidance of tax. Any taxpayer who, for any taxable year, 
is permitted under the preceding sentence to change to such 
basis shall be considered to have made an irrevocable election 
with respect to such year and future taxable years and shall not 
Le permitted to change from such basis in any subsequent tax- 
able year. 

The House recedes with an amendment which substitutes for 
the Senate provision a subsection providing as follows: 

Certain taxpayers, with respect to certain raw materials, are 
entitled to elect, in taking their inventory as of the close of 
any taxable year beginning after December 31, 1938, to treat such 
raw materials remaining on hand as being, first, those included 
in the inventory as of the beginning of the taxable year (in 
the order of acquisition) to the extent thereof, and second, those 
acquired in the taxable year in the order of acquisition. 

Taxpayers to whom this privilege is given are taxpayers whose 
principal business is— 

(1) Smelting nonferrous ores or concentrates, or refining non- 
ferrous metals, or both; or 

(2) Producing brass, copper products, or brass products, or any 
one or more of them, not further advanced than rods, sheets, 
tubes, bars, plates; or strips. 

The raw materials to which such provisions apply are raw mate- 
rials which are (1) used in a business above described; and (2) not 
yet included in goods in process or finished goods; and (3) so 
intermingled that they cannot be identified with specific invoices. 

A taxpayer whose principal business is tanning hides or skins or 
both shall be entitled to elect the method provided above (with 
respect to any taxable year beginning after December 31, 1938) as 
to the raw materials (including those included in goods in process 
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and in finished goods) in the business of tanning hides or skins 
or both, if so intermingled that they cannot be identified with 
specific invoices. 

In the case of the application of the above rules all inventories 
of such materials shall be taken at cost, including the inventory 
as of the close of the preceding taxable year. 

The method above provided as to inventories of raw materials 
shall not be applied unless the taxpayer, at or before the filing of 
his return for the preceding taxable year, has filed with the Com- 
missioner his election to have it apply. 

The change to such method shall be made in accordance with 
such regulations as the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, may prescribe as necessary to prevent the avoidance 
of tax. 

An election made under this subsection shall be irrevocable and 
the method so elected shall be applied in all subsequent taxable 
years notwithstanding any change in the principal business of the 
taxpayer, unless with the approval of the Commissioner change to 
a different method is authorized, and then upon such terms and 
conditions and in accordance with such regulations as the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe. 

On amendment No. 11: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 12: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 13 and 14: The House bill provided that 
if any securities (defined as shares of stock or stock rights) become 
worthless the resulting loss shall be considered as a loss from the 
sale or exchange on the first day of the taxable year of capital 
assets. Senate amendment No. 13 confines the operation of this 
rule to taxpayers other than corporations; and the Senate recedes. 
Senate amendment No. 14 substitutes the last day of the taxable 
year for the first day of the taxable year as provided by the House 
bill; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 15: The House bill provided that if any 
securities (defined as bonds and other evidences of indebtedness 
of corporations with interest coupons or in registered form) be- 
come totally worthless the resulting loss shall be considered as 
a loss from the sale or exchange on the first day of the taxable 
year of capital assets. The House bill further provided that if 
any such securities become partially worthless no deduction might 
be taken. The Senate amendment confines the operation of these 
rules to taxpayers other than corporations and substitutes the last 
day of the taxable year for the first day of the taxable year as 
provided by the House bill. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment confining the operation of the rule of the House bill to 
taxpayers other than banks as defined in section 104 of the House 
bill. Under the conference agreement if such securities owned 
by banks as so defined become either totally or partially worth- 
less the loss will be treated in the same manner as other bad 
debts. 

On amendments Nos. 16, 17, 32, 147, and 160: The House bill 
provided, in the case of the so-called “charitable contribution” 
deduction, that if gifts are made in property other than money 
the deduction shall be limited to the adjusted basis of the property 
in the hands of the donor or the fair market value of the property 
at the time of the gift, whichever is the lower. The Senate amend- 
ments strike out these provisions; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 17: See amendment No. 16. The House 
recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 18 and 19: These are technical amend- 
ments made necessary by amendment No. 9, and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 20, 22, and 151: Senate amendments Nos. 
20 and 22 strike out certain parts of the House bill relating to the 
dividends paid credit provided with respect to the 20-16 tax of 
the House bill (which was eliminated by Senate amendment No. 6), 
and Senate amendment No, 151 reinserts these provisions as supple- 
ment Q (as they remained applicable for the purposes of title IA 
and section 102) with certain technical amendments. The Senate 
recedes on amendment No. 151. The House recedes on amend- 
ments Nos. 20 and 22, with amendments incorporating, with 
changes, the technical amendments made by the Senate, and 
making further amendments made necessary by the conference 
agreement on amendment No. 6 (corporation tax). 

The changes made under the conference agreement in the divi- 
dends paid credit, as a part of the conference agreement on the 
corporation tax, are as follows: 

(1) Deficit credit: There is included in the dividends paid credit 
an amount equal to the excess of any deficit in accumulated earn- 
ings and profits as of the close of the preceding taxable year 
(whether beginning on, before, or after January 1, 1938) over the 
amount of the net operating loss credit allowed by section 26 (c) 
for such preceding taxable year (if beginning after December 31, 
1937). Such a deficit can be created only by the operation of the 
business at a loss. A distribution to shareholders, regardless of 
its source, cannot create a deficit in accumulated earnings or 
profits. Even though a distribution out of accumulated earnings 
or profits so exhausts the earnings and profits account as to leave 
it incapable of absorbing a loss thereafter resulting from the busi- 
ness, the loss and not the distribution creates the deficit. The 
credit is limited to the excess of such deficit over the net operating 
loss credit in order to prevent a double deduction, since the net 
operating loss credit already forms a part of the dividends paid 
credit. The amount permitted to be included for the first taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1937, however, will be the full 
amount of such deficit, since net operating losses for years begin- 
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ning prior to January 1, 1938, are not allowed as a credit in the 
subsequent year. 

(2) Debt credit: There is included in the dividends paid credit 
amounts used or irrevocably set aside to pay or to retire indebted- 
ness of any kind, if such amounts are reasonable with respect to 
the size and terms of such indebtedness. The term “indebtedness” 
means only an indebtedness of the corporation existing at the 
close of business on December 31, 1937, and evidenced by a bond, 
note, debenture, certificate of indebtedness, mortgage, or deed 
of trust, issued by the corporation and in existence at the close 
of business on December 31, 1937, or by a bill of exchange ac- 
cepted by the corporation prior to, and in existence at, the close 
of business on such date. Where the indebtedness is for a prin- 
cipal sum, with interest, no credit is to be allowed for amounts 
used or set aside to pay such interest. Indebtedness incurred 
through the assumption of the liabilities of another cannot be 
considered indebtedness within the meaning of the provision, even 
though such assumption took place prior to January 1, 1938, 
unless evidenced by one of the instruments required by the 
provision, issued by the taxpayer prior to, and in existence at, 
the close of business on December 31, 1937. Similarly, indebted- 
ness represented by a renewal obligation issued after December 
31, 1937, will not be classed as indebtedness. Nor will the issu- 
ance of a renewal obligation subsequent to December 31, 1937, 
be considered payment of an indebtedness, 

On amendment No. 21: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes with an amendment making a 
further clerical change. 

On amendment No. 22: See amendment No. 20. 

On amendment No. 23: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 24; This amendment dispenses with the 
requirement of an oath with respect to individual income-tax 
returns, and provides that the return shall contain or be verified 
by a written declaration that such return is made under the 
penalties of perjury. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 25: This amendment provides that the fact 
that an individual’s name is signed to a filed income-tax return 
shall be prima facie evidence for all purposes that the return was 
actually signed by him. The House recedes, 

On amendment No. 26: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 27: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes with an amendment making a 
further clerical change. 

On amendment No. 28: The House bill created a new subsection 
(c) (2) providing for an extension of time not to exceed 5 years 
for the payment of tax attributable to short-term or long-term 
capital gain derived upon complete liquidation of personal holding 
companies or foreign personal holding companies if request there- 
for was made by the taxpayer. 

The Senate amendment retains this provision but eliminates the 
requirements for the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
every such request. The House recedes, 

On amendment No. 29: This is a technical amendment; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 30: This amendment provides with respect to 
section 102 that the fact that the earnings or profits of a corpora- 
tion are permitted to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of 
the business shall be determinative of the purpose to avoid surtax 
upon shareholders unless the corporation by the clear preponder- 
ance of the evidence proves to the contrary. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 31: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 32: See amendment No. 16. The House 
recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 33 and 34: These amendments make clerical 
changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 35: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 36, 37, 38, and 39: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 40: This is a clerical amendment made neces- 
sary by amendment No. 6; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 41: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 42: This amendment provides for the non- 
recognition of gain or loss in certain cases where exchanges or 
distributions are made in obedience to orders of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The kind of cases covered and the extent 
to which there will be no recognition of gain or loss are described 
in detail in supplement R, added by amendment No. 152. 

The House recedes with a clerical amendment. 

On amendment No. 43: This is a technical amendment; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 44: This is a technical amendment; and 
the House recedes with an amendment making a further 
change 


On amendments Nos. 45 and 223: Amendment No. 45 adds a 
new provision to the House bill and is required in connection with 
amendment No. 223. Section 110 of the Revenue Act of 1935 
amended the Revenue Act of 1934 so as to provide that on 
certain complete liquidations of a by a parent cor- 


subsidiary 
poration no gain or loss was to be recognized to the parent. In 
such cases the basis of the property transferred to the parent 
was, in its hands, the basis of the stock which the parent gave 


e 
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up for the property. The 1936 act superseded the 1935 act amend- 
ment as to distributions in taxable years after Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, and provided that the basis, in the hands of the 
parent, of the property transferred should be the basis, in the 
hands of the liquidating corporation, of the property transferred. 

The effect of amendment No. 223 is to permit such a parent 
corporation to elect to have the basis provisions of the 1934 act 
(those which would have governed had the 1935 amendment not 
been superseded) apply to property received. The election may 
be made only with respect to property received before June 23, 
1986 (the day following the enactment of the 1936 act), in a tax- 
able year of the parent beginning after December 31, 1935. The 
election applies only if the liquidation was completed before June 
28, 1986. The election applies to all the property received in such 
period and may not be made with respect to particular pieces or 
to particular distributions. Distributions made after the date 
of the enactment of the 1935 act (August 30, 1935) and prior 
to a taxable year of the parent beginning after December 31, 1935, 
were not, under the 1935 amendment or the 1936 act, tax free. 
Amendment No. 223 does not affect these distributions or the 
basis of property so received, but the fact that there were dis- 
tributions during that period does not affect the recognition of 
gain or loss on the transfer of or the basis thereof if 
received by the parent after that time in a liquidation completed 
prior to June 23, 1936. The parent corporation, in order to have 
the 1934 act basis, must affirmatively elect to have such basis 
apply to the property. This must be done within 180 days after 

e date of the enactment of the bill. Failure to elect is not an 
election and an election once made is irrevocable. 

On amendment No. 45: Preserves the applicability of the 1934 
act basis provisions elected by the parent for years to which the 
new bill applies. The provision gives no new election for taxable 
years 1938 and following. Once having elected under the amend- 
ment No. 223, the election stands not only for 1936 and 1937 but 
also for 1938 and subsequent years. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 46: This amendment provides the basis for 
determining gain or loss in the case of property where exchanges 
or distributions are made in obedience to orders of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The kind of cases covered and the 
rules with respect to determination of the basis are described in 
detail in supplement R, added by amendment No. 152. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 47: See amendment No. 52. The House re- 
cedes with an amendment. 

On amendments Nos. 48 and 49: These amendments make cleri- 
cal changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 50: Under the House bill, in the case of 
distributions in liquidation of a corporation, 100 percent of the 
gain recognized was to be taken into account in computing net 
income, except in the case of amounts distributed in complete 
liquidation as defined in section 115 (c). Under the Senate 
amendment, the gain recognized on a distribution in liquidation 
(except in complete liquidation as so defined) is to be considered 
as a short-term capital gain. The House recedes, 

On amendment No. 51: In the case of corporations, other than 
foreign personal holding companies, this amendment extends the 
time within which complete liquidation must occur, so as to come 
within section 115 (c), so that in the case of liquidations begun 
in a taxable year g after December 31, 1937, such time 
will be 3 years in lieu of 2 years. In the case of liquidations 
begun in a taxable year beginning before January 1, 1938, the 
time is not extended and continues to be 2 years, as under the 
1986 act. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 52 and 47: Amendment No. 52 provides 
that in the case of the complete liquidation of a corporation begun 
and completed within the first taxable year of the corporation 

after December 31, 1937, each shareholder may elect to 
have his gain recognized only to the extent of the amount of his 
ratable share of earnings and profits accumulated since February 
28, 1913, or the amount of money received by him, whichever is 
greater. Such gain to the extent of such earnings or profits is to 
be taxed as a dividend, and the remainder of the recognized gain 
is to be taxed as a capital gain. 

The House recedes with an amendment providing that the 
liquidation must be in pursuance of a plan of liquidation adopted 
after the date of the enactment of this act, regardless of whether 
the date of such adoption occurs within the taxable year of the 
corporation beginning on, before, or after January 1. 1938. The 
distribution must be in complete cancelation or redemption of all 

Under the conference agreement, the transfer of all the property 
under the liquidation must occur within the month of December 
1938. If proper arrangements are made in good faith for the pay- 
ment, after December 31, of unascertained or contingent liabilities 
and expenses, the requirement will be complied with. 

Under the conference agreement, shareholders who may avail 
themselves of the benefits of the provision are divided into two 
groups—(1) shareholders other than corporations and (2) corporate 
shareholders. From the group of corporate shareholders is ex- 
cluded a corporation which, at any time between April 9, 1938, 
and the date of the adoption of the plan of liquidation, both 
dates inclusive, is the owner of stock 50 percent or 
more of the total combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote upon the adoption of such plan of liquidation. 
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Under the conference agreement, any shareholder in either group 
(whether or not entitled to vote on the adoption of the plan of 
liquidation) may entitle himself to the benefits of the provisions 
as to recognition of gain, in respect of shares owned by him at the 
time of the adoption of the plan of liquidation, if the following 
conditions are complied with: 

(1) The shareholder must have made and filed a written election 
(which cannot be withdrawn or revoked) to have the benefits of 
the nonrecognition of gain provided for; 

(2) Such written election must be filed by him or by the liqui- 
dating corporation with the Commissioner within 30 days after the 
adoption of the plan of liquidation; 

(3) Such making and filing must be in a manner not in contra- 
vention of regulations prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary; and 

(4) Such elections must have been so filed by shareholders of the 
same group who are owners of stock possessing at least 80 percent 
of the combined voting power of all classes of stock owned by share- 
holders of the same group on the date of, and entitled to vote upon 
the adoption of the plan of liquidation. 

Gain, in the case of a shareholder entitled to the benefits of the 
provision, will be recognized only to the extent of the greater of the 
following: (1) The shareholder’s ratable share of the earnings and 
profits accumulated since February 28, 1913, or (2) the sum of the 
money received by him and the fair market value of any stock or 
securities received which were acquired by the corporation after 
April 9, 1938. In the case of a corporate shareholder such recog- 
nized gain is treated as capital gain. In the case of a shareholder 
other than a tion, however, that portion of the recognized 

which is not in excess of his ratable share of the earnings 
and profits is treated and taxed to him as a dividend and the 
eer as a short-term or long-term capital gain, as the case 
may be. 

The amount taxed to the shareholder as a dividend is to be 
treated as a dividend for all tax purposes. Therefore, in the case 
of a shareholder which is a partnership or a trust, for example, 
the tax consequences will be the same as though a dividend had 
actually been received in ordinary course. 

On amendment No. 47: Provides for the basis in the case of prop- 
erty received in liquidation described in connection with amend- 
ment No. 52. In such case the basis of property thus received by 
an electing shareholder is the basis of his stock canceled or re- 
deemed, increased in the amount of gain recognized to the share- 
holder. The House recedes with an amendment, eliminating un- 
necessary language and providing that the basis of property re- 
ceived in cancelation or redemption of stock with respect to which 
gain was realized but with respect to which the extent of the 
recognition of such gain was determined in accordance with the 
conference agreement on amendment No, 52, shall be the same 
as the basis of the stock canceled or redeemed in the liquidation, 
increased in the amount of gain recognized to the shareholder, and 
decreased in the amount of any money received by him. 

On amendments Nos, 53 and 55: These are technical amend- 
ments; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 54: This amendment extends to July 1, 
1939, the time within which liquidation of a foreign personal 
holding company must be completed in order for the shareholders 
to receive the benefits of the capital gains provisions. 

The House recedes with an amendment providing that the gain 
resulting from a distribution in complete liquidation shall be con- 
sidered a short-term capital gain, unless the liquidation was com- 
pleted before July 1, 1938, or (if it is established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner by evidence submitted prior to July 1, 
1938, that it is or will be impossible to complete the liquidation 
op or before such date) the liquidation is completed on or before 
such date as the Commissioner may find reasonable, but not later 
than December 31, 1938. 

On amendment No. 55: See amendment No. 53. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 56: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77: These amendments deal with 
the subject of capital gains and losses in the case of taxpayers other 
than corporations. 

House bill 


Under the House bill, capital gains and losses were divided into 
two groups called short-term capital gains and losses and long-term 
capital gains and losses. Short-term capital gains and losses were 
defined as those realized upon the sale or exchange of capital assets 
held for 1 year or less, if and to the extent such gains and losses 
were to be taken into account in computing net income. Long- 
term capital gains and losses were defined as those realized upon 
the sale or exchange of capital assets held for more than 1 year, if 
and to the extent such gains and losses were to be taken into 
account in computing net income, It was provided that short-term 
capital losses could only be offset. against short-term capital gains 
and not against ordinary income or against long-term capital gains. 
However, any excess of short-term capital losses over short-term 
capital gains were permitted to be carried forward into the subse- 
quent year to be applied against the short-term capital gains of 
that year. Where the short-term capital gains exceeded short-term 
capital losses, the excess was to be added to the ordinary income of 
the taxpayer and taxed at the full normal and surtax rates appli- 
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In the case of long-term capital losses, such losses could only be 
offset against long-term capital gains, except that where such 
losses exceeded the gains, $2,000 of such excess could be charged 
against ordinary income and the balance carried over to the subse- 
quent year and charged against the long-term capital gains of 
such year. The capital gains and losses taken into account in 
computing net income, in the case of long-term capital gains and 
losses, were reduced to percentages thereof which became less 
monthly as the period for which the assets were held became 
longer, except that in the case of assets held over 5 years a mini- 
mum of 40 percent was provided. Where the long-term capital 
gains (as reduced to the appropriate percentages thereof) ex- 
ceeded the long-term capital losses (as reduced to the appropriate 
percentages thereof), the excess was to be included in net income 
and taxed at the regular rates. However, an alternative tax was 
provided with respect to a net long-term capital gain. This pro- 
vision gave the taxpayer the right (if it would produce a lesser 
tax) to have a partial tax computed on his net income, with the 
net long-term capital gain excluded, at the regular normal and 
surtax rates and to compute the final tax by adding to such partial 
tax 40 percent of the net long-term capital gain. Thus, with 
respect to a gain recognized on the sale of an asset held over 5 
years, only 40 percent of such gain would be taken into account 
in computing net income, and the tax on this amount at 40 per- 
cent would result in a maximum tax of 16 percent on the actual 


gain. 
Senate amendments 


The Senate amendments retain the plan in the House bill of 
dividing capital gains and losses into two groups, namely, short- 
term capital gains and losses and long-term capital gains and 
losses. The treatment of short-term gains and losses is identical 
with the House bill, but short-term gains or losses are defined as 

or losses recognized on the sale or exchange of assets held 
‘or 18 months or less, instead of 1 year or less. The treatment of 
long-term gains and losses was different from the House bill. The 
percentage brackets based on the length of the holding period 
were eliminated and the general rule laid down that in the case 
of capital assets held for over 18 months only 50 percent of such 
gains or losses as were recognized on sales or exchanges should be 
taken into account in computing net income. The Senate amend- 
ments further provide for an alternative tax in case such a method 
would produce a lesser tax. This provision entitled the taxpayer 
to compute a partial tax on his net income, exclusive of net long- 
term capital gains, and to arrive at his final tax by adding to such 
partial tax 15 percent of his net long-term capital gains. Thus a 
maximum tax rate of 15 percent was provided for with respect to 
gains on the sale or exchange of assets held for more than 18 
months. A consistent treatment was provided for in the case of a 
net long-term capital loss. In this case two computations were 
also provided. A tax at the regular rates was first computed after 
taking into account in computing net income 50 percent of the 
net long-term loss. A second tax was then to be computed on the 
net income of the taxpayer (before reducing such net income on 
account of the net long-term capital loss) at the regular rates 
and then reducing the result by a tax credit of 15 percent of the 
net long-term capital loss. In the case of net long-term capital 
losses, the Government was entitled to receive whichever tax was 
the greater. 

The Senate amendments allow no carry-over of long-term losses 
for they are allowed against ordinary income. 

Conference agreement 

The bill as agreed to in conference provides for the following 
system with respect to capital gains and losses: 

First. The treatment of short-term capital gains and losses is the 
same as provided for in the Senate amendments. The holding 
period is fixed at 18 months. It has already been pointed out that 
the treatment in the Senate amendments is the same as in the 
House bill, except that in the latter bill the holding period was 1 
year or less, whereas in the Senate amendments the holding period 
is 18 months or less. 

Second. Long-term capital gains and losses are defined as those 
realized on the sale or exchange of capital assets held for more than 
18 months, if and to the extent such gain or loss is taken into 
account in computing net income. The rule provided with respect 
to the percentage of long-term gain or loss to be taken into account 
is as follows: 

Sixty-six and two-thirds percent if the capital asset has been held 
for more than 18 months but not for more than 24 months; and 

Fifty percent if the capital asset has been held for more than 24 
months. 

Third. In the case of a net long-term capital gain, the tax is com- 
puted at the regular normal and surtax rates upon the net income 
which has been determined by including therein only the appro- 
priate percentages of the gains or losses realized on the sale or 
exchange of capital assets held for more than 18 months or more 
than 24 months as the case may be. 

Fourth. Also in the case of a net long-term capital gain, an alter- 
native tax is provided for, computed on the net income of the tax- 
payer, exclusive of such net long-term capital gain, at the regular 
rates, plus 30 percent of the net long-term capital gain. The tax- 
payer is entitled to whichever tax is the lesser, whether computed 
under this rule or the preceding rule. 

Fifth. In the case of a net long-term capital loss the tax is com- 
puted at the regular normal and surtax rates upon the net income 
which has been determined by including therein only the appro- 
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priate percentages of losses or gains realized on the sale or exchange 
of assets held for more than 18 months or more than 24 months, as 
the case may be. 

Sixth. Also in the case of a net long-term capital loss, an alterna- 
tive tax is provided for, computed on the net income of the taxpayer, 
exclusive of such net long-term capital loss, at the regular rates, 
minus 30 percent of the net long-term capital loss. The Govern- 
ment is entitled in such a case to whichever tax is the greater, 
whether computed under this rule or the preceding rule. 

With respect to the treatment of capital gains and losses realized 
52 . the House bill and the Senate amendments are 

en K 

In general the conference agreement provides for a maximum tax 
on taxpayers other than corporations of 20 percent -with respect to 
capital gains realized on the sale of capital assets held over 18 
months and not more than 24 months and of 15 percent with respect 
to capital gains realized on the sale of capital assets held over 24 
months. The taxpayer with a small net income is given relief 
because on such long-term capital gains he is only compelled to 
include in his taxable net income 6634 percent of his capital gain 
on assets held over 18 months and not over 24 months, and 50 
percent of his capital gain on capital assets held over 24 months. 

The House recedes on amendments Nos. 65, 66, 70, 74, 75, 76, and 
77. The Senate recedes on amendments Nos. 57, 59, 61, 63, 67, 68, 
and 71. The House recedes with an amendment on amendments 
Nos. 58, 60, 62, 64, 69, 72, and 73. 

On amendment No. 78: This is a technical amendment; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 79: This amendment provides that any 
amount received by a taxpayer from the United States, in a taxable 
year subject to the provisions of the bill, arising out of a claim 
against the United States from the acquisition by the latter of 
property belonging to the taxpayer and which claim has remained 
unpaid for more than 15 years is to be treated as ha been re- 
ceived upon the sale of a capital asset made and comple on the 
date of such receipt. 

The House recedes with an amendment transferring this provi- 
sion from section 117 to a new section 106, and provides that in 
the case of amounts received by a taxpayer from the United States 
with respect to a claim against the United States involving the 
acquisition of property and remaining unpaid for more than 15 
years, the surtax attributable to such receipt shall not exceed 30 
percent of the amount so received. In the computation of the 
amounts given this treatment there is excluded all interest whether 
included in the judgment or accruing on the judgment. 

On amendments Nos. 80 and 81: These are technical amendments 
made necessary by reason of the changes in the House bill and the 
Senate amendment relating to the deduction for charitable con- 
tributions. The House recedes, 

On amendment No. 82: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 83: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 84: This amendment adds a new section 
which provides that for the purpose of computing net income of a 
corporation no gain or loss is to be recogni from the purchase 
and retirement completed during years 1938 and 1939 by such cor- 
poration of its own obligations of whatever character at less or 
more than the par or face value of such obligations. The Senate 
recedes, 

On amendments Nos, 85 and 86: Under the House bill the credit 
for foreign taxes is subject to the limitation that it shall not ex- 
ceed the same proportion of the United States tax which the tax- 
payers’ net income from sources within the foreign country bears 
to his entire net income. The Senate amendments have the effect 
of increasing the foreign tax credit in the case of corporations by 
reducing the denominator of the fraction used in the computation 
by the amount of the credit for intercorporate dividends. The 
Senate recedes, 

On amendment No, 87: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 88: This Senate amendment extends the 
definition of a railroad in the section relating to the filing of con- 
solidated returns so as to include (1) a street or suburban track- 
less trolley system and to (2) a street or suburban bus system. 
The conference agreement accepts the Senate amendment with 
respect to trackless trolley systems but restricts the definition in 
the case of bus systems to those operated as a part of a street or 
suburban electric railway system or trackless trolley system. 

On amendment No. 89: This amendment strikes out the provi- 
sion of the House bill relating to cases of bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship of one or more corporations in an affiliated group making a 
consolidated return. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 90: This amendment makes a clerical change; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 91: Under the House bill, a return was re- 
quired to be filed for a trust having a net income of $50 or more. 
The Senate amendment requires a return only if the net income 
of the trust is $100 or more. The House recedes, 

On amendment No. 92: Amendment No. 24 (on which the Sen- 
ate recedes) removes the requirement that the return of an indi- 
vidual be made under oath. This amendment provides penalties 
in the case of an individual who willfully makes 
return which he does not believe to be true and correct. The 
Senate recedes. 
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On amendments Nos. 93 and 94: These amendments make cler- 
ical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 95: In section 148 (f) the House bill re- 
tained the requirement contained in the existing law that an an- 
nual report be made to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
showing the names and salaries of officers and employees of cor- 
porations whose compensation exceeds a certain amount, but in- 
creased the amount from $15,000 to $75,000. There was also added 
a requirement that this report be made available to the public 
through the Department of the Treasury. The Senate amendment 
dispenses with the requirement that an annual report be made 
to Congress and provides that the Secretary shall compile from 
the returns made a list containing the names of and the amounts 
paid to each such officer and employee and the names of the pay- 
ing corporations and shall make such list available to the public. 
The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 96: Under the House bill, a trust was 
allowed, for the purpose of the normal tax and the surtax, in 
lieu of the personal exemption allowable under section 25 (b) (1), 
a credit of $50 against net income. The Senate amendment in- 
creases the amount of such credit from $50 to $100. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No, 97: The House bill provided that for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1938, an employees’ trust is 
subject to tax under section 161 unless it is impossible at any time 
for any part of the trust principal or income to be used for, or 
diverted to, purposes other than the exclusive benefit of employees. 
The Senate amendment provides that an employees’ trust shall be 
exempt from: tax if at any time prior to the complete satisfaction 
of the pension liabilities with respect to employees under the trust 
it is impossible for any part of the trust fund, including principal 
and income, to be used for, or diverted to, any purposes other than 
the exclusive benefit of employees. The House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 98, 99, 100, 101, and 102: These are clerical 
amendments made necessary by amendment No. 40; and the Sen- 
ate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 108 and 104: These are technical amend- 
ments made necessary by amendment No. 6; and the Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 105: Under the House bill the rate of tax 
on life-insurance companies is 16 percent. The Senate amend- 
ment makes the rate 18 percent. The House recedes with an 
amendment making the rate 16% percent. 

On amendments Nos. 106, 107, and 108: These are technical 
amendments made necessary by amendment No. 6; and the Sen- 
ate recedes, 

On amendment No. 109: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 110 and 111: These are technical amend- 
ments made necessary by amendment No. 6; and the Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No, 112: Under the House bill the rate of tax 
on insurance companies other than life or mutual is 16 percent. 
The Senate amendment makes the rate 18 percent. The House 
recedes with an amendment making the rate 1612 percent. 

On amendments Nos. 113 and 114: These are technical amend- 
ments made necessary by amendment No. 6; and the Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 115: Under the House bill the rate of tax on 
mutual insurance companies other than life is 16 percent. The 
Senate amendment makes the rate 18 percent. The House recedes 
with an amendment making the rate 1644 percent. 

On amendment No. 116: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 117: This is a technical amendment made 
necessary by amendment No. 6; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 118 and 119: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 120: This is a technical amendment made 
necessary by amendment No, 6; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, and 126: These 
amendments make clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 127: This is a technical amendment made 
necessary by amendment No. 6; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, and 134: These 
amendments make clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 135 and 136: Under the House bill exten- 
sions of time for payment of deficiencies were to be granted by 
the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. Under 
these Senate amendments the extension is to be granted by the 
Commissioner under regulations prescribed by him with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 137, 138, and 189: These Senate amend- 
ments provide that a jeopardy assessment, or any unpaid portion 
thereof, may be abated by the Commissioner to the extent that he 
believes the assessment to be excessive in amount, at any time be- 
fore a decision is rendered by the Board of Tax Appeals. It is 
also provided that the Commissioner shall notify the Board of any 
such abatement, and if a jeopardy assessment is abated in whole 
or in part the amount of the bond given to the collector shall be 
proportionately reduced at the request of the taxpayer. The House 
recedes 


On amendment No. 140: The Senate amendment increases from 
3 years to 4 years the statute of limitations for the assessment of 
tax on the shareholder of a corporation with respect to amounts 
distributed in liquidation of corporations (otber than foreign per- 
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sonal holding companies) on account of items omitted from gross 
income which should have been included under section 115 (c). 
The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 141, 142, and 143: 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 144: This is a technical amendment; and 
the House recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 145 and 146: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 147: See amendment No. 16. The House 
recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 148 and 149: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 150: The House bill imposed upon domestic 
mutual-investment companies a tax of 16 percent upon their ad- 
justed net income reduced by the basic-surtax credit computed 
without the net operating-loss credit and the bank-affiliate credit. 
The Senate amendment strikes out this provision and in amend- 
ment No. 6 treats these corporations like any other corporation and 
applies a tax of 18 percent of the normal-tax net income. The 
House recedes with an amendment restoring the provisions of the 
House bill but changing the rate from 16 to 16% percent. 

On amendment No. 151: See amendment No. 20. The Senate 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 152: This amendment provides special tax 
treatment for gain or loss arising out of certain transfers of property 
made in obedience to orders of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission issued to effectuate the provisions of section 11 (b) of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1985—1. e., orders directed to 
the simplification and geographical integration of public utility 
company systems. 

The amendment consists of three sections. Section 371, relating 
to nonrecognition of gain or loss, is an exception to the rule pre- 
scribed in section 112 (a) that the entire amount of the gain or 
loss upon the sale or exchange of property shall be recognized. 
The type of gain or loss covered by this exception is that 
from a disposition of assets which have appreciated or declined in 
value, or from the receipt of assets by shareholders upon a distri- 
bution. The section places these transactions in two categories, 
depending upon the parties involved. The first category consists of 
(1) security transactions between corporations which are members 
of a public utility holding company system and the holders of their 
stock or securities or the stock or securities of associate companies 
of a certain standing, and (2) transfers of property of system com- 
panies in exchange for other property other than certain kinds of 
property defined as “nonexempt.” If any such nonexempt property 
is received in either a security transaction or a property-for- 
property exchange, gain is always recognized to the extent of the 
fair market value of such nonexempt property. The second cate- 
gory consists of exchanges or distributions where both parties are 
corporations which are members of a “system group”—i. e., an 
affiliated group among all the members of which a 90 percent com- 
mon ownership of equity stock prevails. In this type of transaction 
no limitation is put upon the extent of nonrecognition by virtue 
of the kind of property involved. The type of gain or loss to which 
nonrecognition is extended by this section does not include the 
type of gain or loss involved in the extinguishment or removal of 
the burden of an indebtedness either through cancelation or as- 
sumption of liabilities. Regardless of the kind of transaction out 
of which a cancelation or assumption of liabilities arises, gain or 
loss will be recognized to the extent of the difference between the 
amount of the lability canceled or assumed (with proper adjust- 
ments for premiums or discounts) and the “cost” to the taxpayer 
incurred in the extinguishment of his liabilities. 

Section 372 prescribes the basis of property received in these 
exchanges and distributions to the end that the gain or loss will be 
brought into account on a later transaction with respect to the 
property. In the case of the exchanges described in section 371 
(a) and (b) the basis is determined by reference to the property 
disposed of. In the case of exchanges described in section 371 (d) 
the basis is determined by reference to the basis in the hands of the 
transferor. In the case of distributions under section 371 (c) the 
basis of the stock upon which the distribution is made is allocated 
between such stock and the property distributed. In the case of 
distributions under section 371 (d) the basis of the property dis- 
tributed is determined by reference to its basis in the hands of the 
transferor and the basis of the stock upon which the distribution 
is made is decreased under section 113 (b) (1) (D) by the amount 
of the property distributed. 

Section 373 defines the terms which are peculiar to the substan- 
tive provisions of this amendment. 

It is provided that any transaction which falls within the terms 
of this amendment and also within any of the provisions of sec- 
tion 112 (other than subsec. (b) (8)) is to be governed only by 
the terms of this amendment. 

The House recedes with a clerical amendment, 

On amendments Nos. 153 and 154: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 155: The Senate amendment provides that 
the term “personal holding company” does not include a corpora- 
tion which establishes to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that 
it is actively and principally engaged in creating, developing, and 
commercializing inventions, processes, or patents, or licenses relat- 
ing thereto. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 156: This amendment provides that if a 
common parent railroad corporation of an affiliated group, 


These amendments 
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a consolidated return under section 141, satisfies the stock owner- 
ship requirement of a personal holding company and the income 
of such affiliated group, determined as provided in section 141, 
satisfies the gross income requirement of a personal holding com- 
pany, then the affiliated group is taxable as a personal holding 
company. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 157: This is one of the Senate amendments 
made necessary by reason of the transfer of the corporation divi- 
dends paid credit, by the Senate amendments, from section 27 to 
section 361. As a part of the conference agreement with respect to 
the corporation tax the House recedes with an amendment on this 
amendment the effect of which is to deny to personal holding com- 
panies the debt credit and the deficit credit granted in the case 
of corporations in general. 

On amendment No. 158: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 159: The Senate amendment permits a per- 
sonal holding company in determining its “undistributed title IA 
net income” to deduct amounts used or irrevocably set aside to 
pay or retire preferred stock issued prior to January 1, 1934, and 
containing contractual obligations enforceable by the holders of 
such stock for the retirement of the same on a fixed date. The 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 160: See amendment No. 16. The House 
recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, and 166: These 
amendments make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 167: The House bill (secs. 501 and 502) com- 
bined the estate-tax schedule of the 1926 act and the estate-tax 
schedule of the 1932 act, and provided, in lieu of an 80-percent 
credit on account of State death taxes to be taken against the 
1926 estate taxes, a credit of 16% percent to be taken against the 
combined taxes. Both provisions were effective with respect to 
estates of decedents dying after December 31, 1939. The Senate 
amendment struck out these provisions. The conference agree- 
ment adopts the Senate provisions. 

(Section 501, Senate amendment:) This provision extends the 
period for which the Commissioner may extend the time for the 
payment of estate taxes in cases of undue hardship from 8 years to 
12 years. The conference agreement fixes the period at 10 years. 
The Senate amendment also permits the Commissioner to require, 
as a condition of the extension, the executor to furnish security 
for the payment of the part extended. The present law provides 
for security in the form of a bond, not exceeding double the 
amount of the part of the tax extension of payment of which is 
granted. The amendment permits security other than a bond to 
be furnished and leaves the amount of security to be determined 
by the Commissioner. The conference agreement adopts this pro- 
vision. * 

(Section 502, Senate amendment:) This provision reduces from 
6 percent to 4 percent interest on extended payments of estate tax 
if the extension is granted after March 31, 1938. The conference 
agreement adopts this provision. 

(Sections 503, 504, and 505 of the House bill:) Under existing 
law the credit against the 1926 estate tax for death taxes imposed 
by and paid to the States is deducted after deducting the credit 
for payments of Federal gift taxes. The House bill provided that 
the credit of such local death taxes be first deducted. The Senate 
restored the provisions of the existing law. The conference agree- 
ment adopts the Senate provision. 

(Sections 506 and 507 of the House bill:) The House bill provided 
that the specific exemption for estate tax should be reduced by the 
aggregate of amounts claimed and allowed as specific exemption, 
under the gift tax, for 1938 and succeeding years. The Senate 
amendment strikes out these sections. The conference agreement 
adopts the Senate provision. 

(Sections 508 and 509 of House bill:) In lieu of the requirements 
of existing law that, in the case of the estate of a citizen or 
resident of the United States, a return shall be filed whenever the 
value of the gross estate exceeds a specified amount, the House 
provided for the filing of the return whenever the value of the 
gross estate exceeds the amount of the applicable specific exemp- 
tion. The Senate amendment strikes out these provisions. The 
conference agreement restores the provisions with changes in sec- 
tion numbers. 

On amendment No. 168: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes with an amendment making a 
further clerical change. 

On amendment No. 169: Under existing law there is excluded, in 
ascertaining the total amount of gifts made by a donor in a given 
calendar year, a gift or gifts to any one person of $5,000, or less, 
or the first $5,000 of a gift or gifts to any one person in excess of 
that amount, with the exception that if the gift is of a future 
interest in property, no amount thereof is excluded. The House 
reduced the amount of the exclusion to $3,000. The Senate re- 
stored to the bill the amount prescribed by existing law, and fur- 
ther provided that nc amount may be excluded when the gift is 
made by a transfer in trust. The conference agreement fixes the 
amount at $4,000 and adopts the Senate provision with respect to 
gifts in trust. 

On amendments Nos. 170, 171, 173, and 180: Section 601 of the 
House bill imposed a capital-stock tax applicable for the year 
ending June 30, 1939, and subsequent years, the capital-stock tax 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1935, as amended, being applicable 
to the year ended June 30, 1938. The Senate amendments make 
the capital-stock tax imposed by the House bill applicable also to 
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the year ending June 30, 1938, and terminate the 1935 act tax with 
the year ending June 30, 1937. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 172, 174, 175, 176, 177, and 178: Section 
601 of the House bill provided for a new declaration of value for 
capital-stock-tax purposes every 3 years. The Senate amendments 
provide for 2-year periods instead of 3-year periods. The Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 179: Section 601 (f) of the House bill re- 
quires, for capital-stock-tax purposes, a new capital-stock valua- 
tion for 1 year, called “declaration year” of each 3-year period 
established by the bill. This amendment adds to section 601 (f) 
of the House bill a new paragraph (6), which provides that the 
capital-stock tax year inning with or within an income-tax 
taxable year within which bankruptcy or receivership, due to in- 
solvency, of a domestic corporation, is terminated shall constitute 
a declaration year, and that in such case the adjusted declared 
value for any subsequent year of the 3-year period shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the value declared in the return for such 
declaration year. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 180: See amendment No. 170. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 181: Section 602 of the House bill, imposing 
a new excess-profits tax, provided that the excess-profits tax im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1935, as amended, should not apply 
with respect to any income-tax taxable year eni after June 30, 
1939. The Senate amendment changed this to June 30, 1938, con- 
sistently with Senate amendments with respect to capital-stock 
tax. The House recedes. 

On amendment No, 182: This amendment provides that the tax 
imposed by section 603 of the Revenue Act of 1932 on toilet prep- 
arations shall not apply to articles sold by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer after June 30, 1938, for 9 cents, or less. The 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 183: This amendment provides that the tax 
imposed by section 601 (c), (2), as amended, of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 on brewers’ wort, malt sirup, etec., shall not apply to articles 
sold or imported after June 30, 1938. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 184 and 200: Section 707 of the House bill 
reduced the rate of tax on sales of produce for future delivery on 
commodities exchanges from 3 cents per $100 of value to 1 cent per 
$100 of value, effective July 1, 1938. That section also subjected 
to the tax so-called transferred or scratch sales. Senate amend- 
ment No. 200 strikes this provision out, and Senate amendment 
No. 184 terminates all taxes on sales of produce for future delivery 
as of July 1, 1938. The House recedes on both amendments. 

On amendment No. 185: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 186: The House bill contained no new 
vision with respect to whale oil and other marine oils. The Senate 
amendment provides that no whale oil (except sperm oil), fish 
oil, or marine animal oil of any kind (whether or not refined, 
sulphonated, sulphated, hydrogenated, or otherwise processed), or 
fatty acids derived therefrom, shall be admitted to entry, after 
June 30, 1939, free from the tax imposed by section 601 (c) (8) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, unless such oil was pro- 
duced on vessels of the United States or in the United States or 
its possessions, from whales, fish, or marine animals or parts thereof 
taken and captured by vessels of the United States. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 187: This amendment imposes a tax of one- 
half cent per pound on imported fish meal, fish scrap, marine ani- 
mal meal, and marine animal scrap. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 188: The Housè bill continued the rate of 
tax of 2 cents per pound imposed by section 601 (c) (8) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, on imported hempseed, perilla 
seed, rapeseed, sesame seed, and kapok seed. The Senate amend- 
ment changes the rate of tax imposed on these seeds to the 
following: Hempseed, 1.24 cents per pound; perilla seed, 1.38 cents 
per pound; kapok seed, 2 cents per pound; rapeseed, 2 cents per 
pound; and sesame seed, 1.18 cents per pound. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 189: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 190: This amendment provides that the tax 
imposed by section 601 (c) (8) of the Revenue Act of 1932, as 
amended, shall not apply to rapeseed oil to be used in 
the manufacture of rubber substitutes or lubricating oil. The 
amendment directs the Commissioner of Customs, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, to prescribe methods and regulations to 
carry out this exemption. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 191 and 192: These amendments provide 
that the import taxes imposed by section 601 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932, as amended, shall not apply to any article, merchandise, 
or combination, by reason of the presence therein of any coconut 
oil produced in Guam or American Samoa, or any direct or in- 
direct derivative of such oil. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 193: This amendment provides that 
made by the bill in section 601 (c) (8) of the Revenue Act of 
1932, as amended, which contains excise taxes on certain imported 
articles, shall be effective July 1, 1938. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 194: Section 703 of the House bill imposed a 
tax on certain imported pork at a rate of 6 cents per pound and 
on other pork at a rate of 3 cents per pound. This amendment 
strikes out this tax; and the House recedes. ; 

On amendments Nos. 195 and 196: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes, 
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On amendment No. 197: The House bill exempted northern white 
pine, Norway pine, Englemann spruce, and western white spruce, 
from the tax on imported lumber imposed by section 601 (c) (6) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended. The Senate amendment 
eliminates Englemann spruce from the exemption provided by the 
House bill. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 198: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 199: The House bill amended section 630 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, to include within the 
definition of “vessels” entitled to exemptions from import and 
excise taxes by virtue of such section, civil aircraft employed in 
foreign trade or trade between the United States and any of its 
possessions. The House bill also included aircraft owned by the 
United States or by any foreign nation and constituting a part of 
the armed forces thereof in the definition of “vessels of war” in 
such section. The Senate amendment provides that the exemp- 
tion of foreign civil aircraft under such section shall be allowed 
only if the Secretary of the Treasury shall have been advised by 
the Secretary of Commerce that the foreign country in which such 
aircraft is registered allows, or will allow, substantially reciprocal 
privileges in respect of aircraft registered in the United States. 
The amendment also provides that the privileges granted under 
such section shall not apply after the Secretary of Commerce has 
advised the Secretary of the that such foreign country 
has discontinued or will discontinue the reciprocal privileges for 
aircraft of the United States. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment requiring the Secretary of Commerce to make a finding with 
respect to the allowance or discontinuance of reciprocal privileges 
granted by such foreign 3 — he advises the Secretary 
of the Treasury concerning su vileges. 

On amendment No. 200: See amendment No. 184. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 201: This amendment strikes out the provi- 
sions of the House bill which excepts from the definition of “filled 
cheese” under the act of June 6, 1896, substances and compounds, 
consisting principally of cheese with added edible oils, which are 
not sold as cheese or as substitutes for cheese but are primarily 
useful for imparting a natural cheese flavor to other foods, The 
House recedes with an amendment changing the section number, 

On amendment No. 202: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes with an amendment making a 
further clerical change. 

On amendments Nos. 203, 204, and 205: The House bill removed 
the tax of 2 cents per thousand on plain wooden matches and the 
tax of one-half cent per thousand on paper matches in books, 
It retained the tax of 5 cents per thousand on fancy wooden 
matches, and wooden matches having a stained, dyed, or colored 
stick or stem. Senate amendment No. 203 strikes out the House 
provision, imposes a tax of 2 cents per thousand on both plain 
wooden and paper matches, and retains the 5-cent tax on fancy 
and colored stick wooden matches. The Senate recedes on this 
amendment. 

On amendments Nos. 304 and 205: Provide that if contracts 
between vendor and vendee do not permit the addition to the 
contract price of the increased rate of tax on paper matches the 
vendee is to pay the increased amount. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment Nos. 206 and 207: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes with amendments making 
further clerical changes. 

On amendment No. 208: Section 712 of the House bill increased 
the rate of tax on distilled spirits, except brandy, from $2 to $2.25 
per proof or wine gallon. The increase was made effective July 1, 
1938. This amendment strikes out the increase. The conference 
veer retains the increased tax and makes clerical and drafting 

es. 

On amendment No. 209: This amendment reduces the tax on 
tires imposed by section 602 of the Revenue Act of 1932 from 2½ 
cents a pound to 1½ cents a pound and reduces the tax on inner 
tubes from 4 cents to 2½ cents a pound, the amendment being 
applicable to articles sold after June 30, 1938. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 210: This amendment provides, in the case 
of certain excise taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932, that 
in the case of a sale by a manufacturer to a selling corporation 
the transaction shall be presumed to be otherwise than arm's 
length if either the manufacturer or the selling corporation owns 
more than 75 percent of the outstanding stock of the other, or if 
more than 75 percent of the outstanding stock of both corpora- 
tions is owned by the same persons in substantially the same pro- 
portions. Under the amendment sales by a manufacturer to a 
selling corporation shall in all other cases be presumed to be at 
arm's length. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 211: This amendment adds identical lan- 
guage to subdivision 3 and subdivision 9 of title VIII of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, as amended. The two subdivisions impose stamp 
taxes, subdivision 3 on transfers of capital stock and similar inter- 
ests and subdivision 9 on transfers of bonds and similar instru- 
ments. The matter added by the Senate amendment to the two 
subdivisions exempts from tax, transfers from the owner to a 
custodian or nominee, from custodian to nominee, or from the 
nominee of the owner or custodian to another nominee, if held by 
the custodian or nominee for the same purpose for which they 
would have been held by the owner had they been retained by him, 
or from custodian to owner, or from nominee to owner or cus- 
todian, but all such transfers or deliveries are to be accompanied 


by a certificate setting forth the facts. A penalty for a false 
certificate with intent to evade the tax is provided. 

The conference agreement sets out separately the matter added 
to subdivisions 3 and 9, respectively. It eliminates from the ex- 
emption transfers from the owner to a nominee and from a nomi- 
nee to an owner, and divides the other exemptions into two classes: 
(1) Between owner and custodian and (2) between custodian and 
his registered nominee, or from one registered nominee of the 
custodian to another registered nominee of the custodian. To 
exempt transfers of class (1) there must be a written agreement 
binding the custodian to hold or dispose of the securities for, and 
subject to the instructions of, the owner. A transfer from a nomi- 
nee to an owner is not exempt. With respect to transfers of class 
(2) it is necessary that the securities shall be held by the nominee 
for the same purpose for which they would be held if retained by 
the custodian. Each transfer in either class must be covered by a 
certificate-setting forth such facts as the regulations shall require. 
The custodians contemplated are mere custodians, like banks and 
trust companies which frequently act as such, and not trustees 
holding securities for the benefit of beneficiaries. The provisions 
of the Senate amendment providing criminal penalties for making 
false certificates accompanying the delivery or transfer and mak- 
ing the amendments effective with respect to deliveries or transfers 
made after June 30, 1938, are retained by the conference agreement. 

On amendment No. 212: This amendment provides that in the 
case of tickets and cards of admission to a spoken play (the so- 
called “legitimate theater”) which are sold at the box office, the 
admissions tax shall be based upon the price for which the ticket 
or card is sold. Under the present law the tax is based upon the 
established price. The Senate amendment applies to sales made 
after June 30, 1938. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 213: This amendment inserts a new section 
permitting the use of mechanical devices in collection of certain 
taxes, namely, admissions taxes and stamp taxes under the Revenue 
Act of 1926, as amended. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 214: This amendment inserts a new section 
(section 714), an amendment to section 616 of the Revenue Act of 
1932, so as to exempt electric and power plants or systems owned 
and operated by cooperative or nonprofit corporations engaged in 
rural electrification from the tax on electrical energy imposed by 
section 616. The House recedes with a change in section number. 

On amendment No. 215: This amendment inserts a new section 
(section 802), amending section 606 of the Revenue Act of 1928 so 
as to provide that closing agreements entered into by the Com- 
missioner with the ayer need not be submitted to the Secretary 
or Under Secretary for approval. The House recedes with an 
amendment providing that closing agreements must be approved 
fi the Secretary, the Under Secretary, or an Assistant Secretary of 


On amendments Nos. 216, 217, 218, and 219: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 220: The House bill amended section 3184 of 
the Revised Statutes to provide that interest on assessments should 
be computed from the date of the collector’s notice to the date of 
payment, This amendment provides that the amendment made by 
the House bill shall be effective only with respect to notices served 
or sent after the date of enactment of the bill. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 221 and 222: These amendments make cleri- 
cal changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 223: See amendment No. 45. The House 
recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 224, 225, 226, and 227: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 228: This amendment provides that in the 
case of certain taxpayers, income, war-profits, and excess-profits 
taxes imposed by the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918 shall be 
assessed, collected, and paid without the assessment, collection, or 
payment of interest incurred prior to July 1, 1939, or of penalties, 
additional amounts, or additions to tax incurred prior to the date 
of enactment of the bill. The taxpayers allowed this special treat- 
ment are: 

(1) Individuals who were bona fide residents of a possession of 
the United States for more than 6 months during the taxable year 
for which such taxes are due, and who were taxable as citizens of 
the United States. 

(2) Citizens of the United States and domestic corporations who, 
for the taxable year for which such taxes are due, would have been 
entitled to the benefits of section 262 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
if such section had been in effect in such taxable year. They would 
have come within the provisions of such section if they derived 
the portion of their gross income therein specified from sources 
within a possession. 

The amendment provides further that if such taxes are not paid 
on or before June 30, 1939, interest thereon shall be collected on 
such unpaid taxes at 6 percent from June 30, 1939, until the 
date of payment. Penalties, additional amounts, or additions to 
tax incurred after the date of enactment of the bill may also be 
collected. No distraint or other proceeding for the collection of 
such taxes is to be made, begun, or prosecuted prior to July 1, 
1939. The amendment also provides for refund or credit, without 
interest, of any interest, penalties, additional amounts, or addi- 
tions to tax paid within 2 years 1 the date of enactment 
of the bill by a taxpayer of the classes referred to with respect to 
the taxes described above, if claim therefor is filed prior to July 
1, 1939. The House recedes. 
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On amendment No. 229: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 230: This amendment amends section 3 of 
the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 by imposing certain penalties 
with to importing, bringing, or transporting any intoxicat- 
ing liquor, otherwise than in the course of continuous interstate 

tion, into any State in which all sales of intoxicating 
liquor, with certain exceptions, are prohibited. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 231: Under existing law the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the advice and consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may compromise any civil or criminal case 
arising under the internal-revenue laws instead of commencing 
suit thereon. This amendment authorizes the Commissioner to 
compromise such cases under regulations prescribed by him with 
the approval of the Secretary. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment authorizing the Commissioner to compromise such cases 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury,.or of the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury or of an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and changing the section number. 

On amendment No. 232: This amendment amends the provi- 
sions relating to extensions of time for payment of deficiencies 
of income tax under prior income-tax acts, back to and including 
the Revenue Act of 1926, the Gift Tax Act of 1932, as amended, 
and the present estate-tax acts, back to and including estate taxes 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1926. The effect of the provision 
is to dispense with the requirement that the Secretary approve 
of every extension, and substitutes therefor a requirement that 
extensions be approved by the Commissioner under regulations 
prescribed by him with the approval of the Secretary. The House 
recedes with an amendment which makes the change effective after 
80 days after the date of enactment of the bill. 

On amendment No. 233: This amendment provides that in the 
case of mortgages made or obligations issued by any joint-stock 
land bank after the date of the enactment of the act all income 
except interest, derived therefrom shall be included in gross income 
and shall not be exempt from Federal income taxation. The 
House recedes with a clerical amendment. 

On amendment No. 234: Section 22 of the act of March 1, 1879, 
provides for the abatement and remission of taxes of banks which 
have ceased to do business by reason of insolvency or bankruptcy, 
if the collection of such taxes would diminish the assets thereof 
necessary for the payment of depositors. This amendment extends 
like treatment, as respects their taxes, to trust companies engaged 
in the banking business, and to arrangements whereby such in- 
solvent banks and trust companies are restored to solvency and 
enabled to continue business through waiver by depositors of part 
of their claims, and acceptance in lieu thereof of liens against 
future earnings, or claims against future assets, ted from 
the other assets of the concern, and held for liquidation either by 
such bank or trust company or by a trustee or other fiduciary 
(whether or not created or designated solely for this purpose) to 
whom transfer has been made. The amendment also provides that 
a tax which has, under the provisions of the section, been thus 
refunded, or which has been thus abated, or which, under the 
section before or after amendment, may not be assessed or col- 
lected, may at a later date be assessed, or reassessed, and collected, 
whenever collection will not diminish the assets necessary for the 
payment of depositors and creditors. A suspension of the running 
of the statute of limitations is provided for during the time assess- 
ment or collection is barred. Taxes diminishing the assets neces- 
sary for the full payment of creditors are under the amendment 
treated in the same manner as taxes having a like effect as respects 
the payment of depositors. The House recedes with an amendment 

g the section number and making the following changes: 

(1) The provisions which prohibit assessment and collection of 
tax where the effect would be to diminish the assets available for 
payment of creditors other than depositors have been eliminated. 
The result of this change is that in cases where the claims of 
creditors are junior to the claims of depositors, if depositors’ claims 
would not be diminished by the payment of taxes, then the abate- 
ment of tax does not apply. If, however, creditors’ and depositors’ 
claims rank equally, taxes which would diminish the assets avail- 
able for either would diminish the assets available for both, and in 
such cases the tax is abated. 

(2) The authority to reassess tax previously abated or refunded 
when it later appears that collection may be made without dimin- 
ishing assets necessary for payment of depositors is limited to tax 
abated or refunded after the date of enactment of the act. 

(3) The suspension of the running of the statute of limitations 

assessment and collection is extended for 90 days, to pro- 
vide a reasonable time for action in those cases in which, at the 
time of suspension, the period for assessment or collection has 
almost expired. 

(4) The provision with respect to social-security taxes has been 
rewritten in order to make it clear that the section does not apply 
to such taxes imposed upon the bank, trust company, or trustee 
or agent thereof. The liability of a bank, trust company, or trustee 
or agent thereof, with respect to the deduction and withholding of 
taxes imposed upon others, or as a transferee of the assets of others, 
is not within the section in any event. 

On amendment No. 235: This amendment provides for abate- 
ment of jeopardy assessments in certain cases by amending the 
jeopardy assessment provisions of prior income-tax acts, back to 
and including the Revenue Act of 1926, and the Gift Tax Act of 1932, 
as amended, and the present estate-tax acts, back to and including 
the estate taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 1926. The amend- 
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ment is effective only as to jeopardy assessments made after the 
effective date of this bill. The amendment is similar to amend- 
ments Nos. 137, 138, and 139, dealing with income-tax liability for 
taxable years ng after December 31,1937. The House recedes 
with a clerical amendment. 

On amendment No, 236: This amendment provides for mitiga- 
tion of some of the inequities under the income-tax laws caused 
by the statute of limitation and other provisions which now pre- 
vent equitable adjustment of various income-tax hardships. There 
is no comparable provision in the House bill. Under the income- 
tax laws it is possible for a taxpayer or the Commissioner, after 
operation of the statute of limitations or some other provision of 
the internal-revenue laws prevents correction of an error, to obtain 
a double advantage by taking a position contradictory to that which 
caused the error. The Senate amendment was drawn to discour- 
age this practice in specified types of cases by authorizing corrective 
adjustment. 

The Senate amendment would work as follows: It becomes 
operative if (1) after the effective date of this act, there is a final 
“determination” under the income-tax laws which gives authorita- 
tive sanction to the inconsistent position presently maintained by 
the taxpayer or the Commissioner, and indicates that the previous 
treatment of the item was erroneous under the applicable provi- 
sions of the internal-revenue laws; and (2) correction of the effect 
of such error is prevented by the operation of one or more provi- 
sions of the internal-revenue laws, as the running of the tute 
of limitations, the collateral consequences of a Board of Tax Appeals 
proceeding, the execution of a closing agreement, etc., with respect 
to the year as to which the error was made. 

The types of final determinations prerequisite to the operation 
of the amendment are described in subsection (a) (1). Subdivi- 
sion (A) thereof, referring to closing agreements, and subdivision 
(B), referring to court and Board decisions, cover conventional 
determinations the finality of which is governed by existing pro- 
visions of law. Subdivision (C) refers to dispositions by the Com- 
missioner of claims for refund and specifies when such dispositions 
shall be deemed final for the purpose of this amendment. Under 
its provisions the time at which a disposition in respect of a par- 
ticular item becomes final depends, not only upon the action taken 
with respect to that item, but also upon whether the claim for 
refund was allowed or disallowed. The subdivision specifies when 
a disposition becomes final in respect of items applied by the 
Commissioner in reduction of the overpayment alleged in the 
claim for refund as well as in respect of items set forth by the 
taxpayer in the claim for refund. If, however, the items applied 
by the Commissioner to offset an alleged overpayment result in 
the assertion of a deficiency this subdivision has no application 
to such items. Subdivision (A) or (B) may become applicable 
in such case, depending upon the action taken with respect to the 
proposed deficiency. 

Subsection (b) specifies the types of cases involving inconsist- 
ent action to which the amendment extends. If such inconsistent 
action occurs under the circumstances therein described, the 
amendment authorizes an adjustment to correct the effect of the 
error. The amount of the adjustment is ascertained and the ad- 
justment made as follows: The tax previously determined for the 
taxable year in respect of which the error was made is first ascer- 
tained, and the increase or decrease in such tax which results from 
the correction of the error is then determined. The recomputa- 
tion does not involve consideration of any other items except, of 
course, those items upon which the tax previously determined was 
based. It requires merely the ascertainment of the tax that would 
have been due if the item in respect of which the error was made 
had been correctly treated. If the treatment of any item upon 
which the tax previously determined was based or if the applica- 
tion of any provision of the internal-revenue laws with respect to 
such tax was dependent upon the amount of income (e. g., chari- 
table contributions, credit for foreign taxes, earned income credit), 
readjustment in these particulars will be necessary in conformity 
with the change in income resulting from correct treatment of 
the item in respect of which the error was made. 

If the recomputation results in an increase over the tax pre- 
viously determined, such increase is considered as a deficiency de- 
termined by the Commissioner and may be assessed and collected 
under the established procedure for the assessment and collection 
of deficiencies. The taxpayer may contest the deficiency before the 
Board, or, if he chooses, may pay the deficiency and later file suit 
for refund. Accordingly, a decrease resulting from the recom- 
putation is considered as an overpayment, which may be recovered 
under established procedure. The yer will file a claim for 
refund (unless the overpayment is refunded without such claim), 
and if the claim is denied or not acted upon by the Commissioner 
within the prescribed time, the taxpayer may then file suit for re- 
fund. Subsections (d) and (e) indicate, however, that the adjust- 
ment, both with respect to the ascertainment of the amount of 
the adjustment and the later proceedings for its collection or re- 
fund, is unaffected by any other items not taken into considera- 
tion in computing the tax previously determined. The amount of 
the adjustment, if an overpayment, may, of course, under estab- 
lished procedure be credited against any income tax then due from 
the taxpayer, or if a deficiency, may correspondingly be set off 
against any refund of income tax due to the taxpayer. 

The amendment extends to certain “related” taxpayers, as de- 
fined in subsection (a) (2), such as husband and wife, or trustee 
and beneficiary. The problems dealt with have frequently arisen’ 
with respect to such taxpayers. 
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The conference ent adopts the substance of the Senate 
amendment, but makes several changes. The important changes 
are as follows 

(1) It is provided that the section will not become operative by 
reason of determinations made prior to 90 days after the effective 
date of the act. This affords taxpayers and the Commissioner 
a reasonable time to decide whether they desire to discontinue 
proceedings already begun which may lead to determinations as 
defined in this section. 

(2) A definition of the term “taxpayer” for the purpose of this 
section is inserted. 

(3) Assignor and assignee, donor and donee, lessor and lessee, 
and claimants to ownership of the same property, are eliminated 
as independent categories of related taxpayers. 

(4) 2 is made clear that no adjustment is authorized with 

the transferor of property in a transaction upon which 
the — of the property depends, when a position inconsistent 
with that taken by the original transferee at the time of such 
transaction is taken by: (a) such original transferee, or (b) a 
subsequent transferee of such original transferee. Paragraph (b) 
(5) does not apply with respect to any position taken by such 
subsequent transferee where the transfer by which he received 
the property itself established a new basis for the property in his 
hands, as in the case of a sale to him by the original transferee. 
With respect to transferees, paragraph (b) (5) applies only where 
the property in the hands of a subsequent transferee (as in the 
case of a gift) has a substituted basis ascertained by reference 
to the basis in the hands of the original transferee. In addition, 
a clerical change alters the order of the words at the beginning 
of the subsection. 

(5) The section is not to be operative where correction of the 
effect of the error is prevented by a compromise under section 
3229 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

(6) If the amount of the adjustment is considered as a de- 
ficiency, the adjustment is authorized only when the taxpayer 
with respect to whom the determination is made has success- 
fully maintained a position inconsistent with the error, and if 
the amount of the adjustment is considered as an overpayment, 
the adjustment is authorized only when the Commissioner has 
successfully maintained the inconsistent position. If the ad- 
justment would require the related taxpayer to pay a deficiency, 
the adjustment shall not be made unless the relationship, where 
terminable, such as that of spouses or partners, existed both in 
the taxable year with respect to which the error was made and 
at the time the taxpayer first asserted the inconsistent position. 

(7) It is stated explicitly that the taxpayer with respect to 
whom the error was made is the taxpayer with respect to whom 
the adjustment is authorized. It is further provided that for the 
purpose of such adjustment, the periods of limitation upon assess- 
ment or refund or credit for the taxable year with respect to 
which the error was made shall be considered as having 1 year 
yet to run from the date of the determination. Accordingly, the 
Commissioner has at least 1 year within which to issue a notice 
of deficiency in respect of the amount of the adjustment, where 
such amount is considered as a deficiency. The issuance of such 
notice will, of course, in accordance with the procedure govern- 
ing the assessment of deficiencies. suspend the running of the 
period of limitations thus provided by this subsection on the 
assessment of the deficiency. Similarly, the taxpayer has 1 year 
within which to file a claim for refund in respect of the amount 
of the adjustment, where such amount is considered as an over- 
payment. Where the amount of the adjustment is considered 
as a deficiency and the taxpayer chooses to pay such deficiency 
and contest it by way of suit for refund, he has 2 years from 
the date of such payment within which to file & claim for refund. 

(8) It is provided that no adjustment shall be made under 
this section in respect of any taxable year beginning prior to 
January 1, 1932. 

On amendment No. 237: The Senate inserted in the House bill a 
new section (sec. 822) providing that claims for payment of 
refund of processing tax under section 602 of the Revenue Act 
of 1936 placed in the mails on or before December 31, 1936, shall 
be held to have been filed prior to January 1, 1937. The Senate 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 238: The Senate inserted in the House bill 
a new section (sec. 823) providing that interest on delinquent 
income, estate, and gift taxes accruing prior to August 30, 1935, 
the date of the approval of the Revenue Act of 1935, be com- 
puted at the rate of 6 percent per annum instead of 1 percent a 
month, and that any such interest collected after October 24, 1933, 
in excess of such rate is to be credited or refunded, without 
interest, in an amount equal to the excess, if claim therefor is 
filed within 6 months after the date of the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1938. 

The House recedes with an amendment changing the section 
number and limiting the provision to interest after 
October 24, 1933, and prior to August 30, 1935, and which has 
been collected prior to the date of the enactment of this act. 

On amendment No. 239: This amendment inserted a new section 
authorizing and directing the of the Treasury to con- 
duct an investigation of the desirability and practicability of the 
fimposition of a tax on the use of labor-saving and labor-displac- 
ing machinery and to report thereon to the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
The Senate recedes. 
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(For conference report see proceedings of the Senate of 
May 9, 1938, p. 6432.) 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Prep M. VINSON]. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, we come today to 
the closing chapter in the Revenue Act of 1938 (H. R. 9682). 
On August 20, 1937, the House, by resolution, authorized the 
creation of a subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to make a study of the revenue laws and to report its 
recommendation to the full committee. The subcommittee 
met on November 4 last, and from that time until this good 
hour it, together with the full committee, has been engaged: 
in the preparation of this tax bill. 

The subcommittee was composed of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, Mr. Doucnron, a member 
ex officio; Mr. Cooper, of Tennessee; Mr. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. Disney, of Oklahoma; Mr. Buck, of California; 
Mr. Duncan, of Missouri; and myself as chairman; and Mr. 
TrEADWAY, of Massachusetts; Mr. CROWTHER, of New York; 
and Mr. Reep of New York. 

Since 1913 there have been 17 revenue acts—the Revenue 
Acts of 1913, 1914, and 1916, the two acts of 1917, the acts 
of 1918 and of 1922, the Revenue Acts of 1924, 1926, 1928, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, and the Revenue Act 
of 1938. 

It has been my good fortune to serve as a Member of this 
body in the consideration of 10 of those tax bills. I was 
not serving on the Committee on Ways and Means in 1924, 
1926, and 1928, but since that time I have served on the Ways 
and Means Committee and have assisted in the preparation 
of the other revenue bills. May I add that I have been 
honored in service on the Ways and Means Committee for a 
longer period than any Kentuckian. 

I may say to the House that the Revenue Act of 1938 
takes the broadest range in taxation of any bill that has 
been presented to any Congress. When the bill passed the . 
House, it went to the Senate, and there 239 amendments to 
the House bill were adopted. The House conferees went into 
conference facing that situation. We bring back to the House 
a revenue bill which, in my opinion, contains more House 
language and more House tax philosophy as expressed by the 
House membership than any other tax bill of which I know. 
Of the 239 amendments, 117 were technical or very minor in 
nature. 

The conference report will show that the House receded on 
92 amendments and the Senate receded on 101 amendments. 
There were 46 other amendments, to which the House re- 
ceded with amendments. We are told by the gentlemen who 
represent the legislative counsel, and the joint committee, 
that this is the first time there has been less recession on the 
part of the House than on the part of the Senate in respect 
of amendments in a tax bill. 

In regard to the two major items, the undistributed-profits 
tax and the capital-gains tax, I may say that, generally 
speaking, you are familiar with the changes which have been 
made in conference and are reported now to the House for 
action. In respect of the undistributed-profits tax, we went 
to the Senate with the 16-20 plan, a 16-percent minimum 
tax and a 20-percent maximum tax, with a 4-percent divi- 
dend credit in respect of distribution, and the Senate struck 
that language from the bill and inserted an 18-percent flat 
rate on the larger corporations. Then they had different 
treatment in respect of the smaller corporations. The con- 
dition that existed with respect to the smaller corporations 
was that all corporations which earned more than $6,500 net 
income and distributed more than 50 percent would pay more 
taxes under the Senate bill than under the House bill. For 
corporations with net income in excess of $25,000, all corpo- 
rations distributing more than 50 percent of net income 
would have paid a heavier tax under the Senate bill than 
under the House bill. 

It is obvious that the 18-percent flat rate was more 
burdensome upon corporate business because it was stated 
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sat several millions of dollars more would be collected under 
the Senate bill than would be collected under the House bill. 

There was a compromise and the rates fixed in the confer- 
ence begin at a minimum of 16% percent and run to 19 per- 
cent, or a spread of 24% percent in respect of the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax. So, instead of a 4-percent dividend credit 
under the House bill, you will have a 2%4-percent credit under 
the conference report. You will have a 1-percent less maxi- 
mum—20 percent reduced to 19—and you will have one-half 
of 1 percent added to the minimum, or 16 % percent. 

The treatment in regard to corporations of certain specific 
‘classes took the flat rate in the House bill of 16 percent, 
and under the Senate bill, of course, it would have been 18 
percent. Under the conference report it is 16% percent. 

The treatment accorded the small corporation with net 
income less than $25,000 by the House is retained in the bill, 
teginning at a rate of 124% percent on the first $5,000, 14 on 
the next $15,000, and 16 on the next $5,000—an effective rate 
of 14.1 percent on net income of exactly $25,000. 

Now, in regard to capital gains there was a compromise 
also. Under the House bill short-term gains were limited to 

1 year. Under the bill that comes to you today short-term 
gains are limited to sales within 18 months from acquisition. 

In other words, under the conference report for 18 months 
a capital gain is treated as ordinary income and the ap- 
plicable income-tax rates are effective. After the 18-month 
period, up to 24 months, there is a flat rate of 20 percent. 
After 2 years and the rest of the way out there is a flat rate 
of 15 percent. In short, here is the difference. The man 
who was holding a capital asset, and has sold it and has a 
capital gain between 1 year and 18 months, if he is in the 
higher income-tax bracket, he pays more under the Senate 
bill than he would under the House bill. The maximum rate 
under the House bill 1 month after 1 year of holding is 
39.2 percent, and when you come down to the end of the 
18-month period, it is 35.2 percent. So anyone in the surtax 

` bracket who pays a higher rate than these rates will pay 
more under the Senate bill, and more under this conference 
report than the House bill. 

Under the conference report a man who sells capital assets 
held between 18 months and 24 months, will pay less than 
he would under the House bill, ranging from 15.2 percent 
to 10.4 percent less. From the 2-year period and thereafter, 
the flat rate of 15 percent will be less under the Senate bill 
and under the conference report than under the House bill. 
When you reach the end of 5 years’ holding, the House bill 
had a 16-percent and the Senate bill and the conference re- 
port had a 15-percent rate. The smaller income group may 
not pay such rates. 

It was stated to us by Treasury officials that in 1938 the 
capital-gains sections passed by the Senate would yield 
$4,200,000 more than the House bill, and under the present 
treatment with the 20-percent bracket between the 18- and 
20-month period, there will be several million dollars in 
addition to that. 

We have a number of new provisions submitted in the con- 
ference report, some of them upon which we have been 
working for many years. There is a provision we designate 
as the equitable provision, which has been the subject matter 
of discussion for many years. The Hill subcommittee in 1934 
recommended action upon it. The subcommittee appointed 
last year recommended action. The drafting crowd and the 
Treasury experts were unable to get the language in shape 
until the bill was in the Senate. Then there is some very 
fair treatment in respect to liquidation. 

The subcommittee started out with the idea of relieving 
hardships and inequities, particularly as they applied to small 
corporations. We recognize, as we said on the floor in the 
consideration of this bill, that the 1936 act, while called an 
undistributed-profits tax, was not truly such because of the 
inclusion in the law of a normal corporate tax, the capital- 
stock tax, and the excess-profits tax. The yield from the 
undistributéd-profits tax from corporations was $150,000,000; 
the other corporate taxes, $1,200,000,000. 
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However, we recognized the condition that existed in the 
country, and I pay tribute to my associates on the subcom- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle for their patriotic effort to 
meet the situation so far as the revenue end was concerned. 
We knew that the tax law of 1936 was not the reason for the 
recession. It could only be a small part of the cause. 

When the House bill was passed, it received—I think it is 
fair to say—the commendation of the country as being a 
decided improvement over existing law. After the bill 
passed the Senate it received commendation as being a relief 
to business; and now, when the conference report is adopted, 
we find nothing but praise for the bill agreed upon. Now it 
is said that there were other reasons for the depression. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. We have recognized the situation 
that exists, and we have done our dead level best to bring 
to the House and to the country a bill that will be helpful to 
business recovery. I mentioned the matter of liquidation, 
about which I think no one familiar with the subject can but 
agree is a very fair treatment of a very difficult problem. 

At this point I am glad to yield to any Member of the 
House to ask any questions which he may desire to ask. I 
trust I may be able to answer to your satisfaction. I know 
gentlemen will recognize that the subject matter is of such 
breadth that it is impossible to take up each particular item 
and discuss it fully. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. In the opinion of the conference com- 
mittee, will the bill as reported by the conference committee 
yield as much revenue as the bill that passed the House? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. We started out to raise $5,330,- 
000,000. We were told that the bill that passed the House 
would raise substantially that sum. We have that same 
assurance now. The actual lead-pencil figure is probably 
twenty to twenty-five million dollars less than $5,300,000,000, 
but I know that everyone here recognizes that when you are 
making estimates as to the yield of taxes to be collected in 
the future an amount of that character is a substantial com- 
pliance with the goal at which we aimed. 

There being no further questions, I shall say one further 
word. I leave the House shortly, and I do so with regret. 
You are a grand bunch of folks. You are a capable group of 
men and women. I know it is easy to pick out a particular 
utterance or a particular act and be critical either in cari- 
cature or in print. With seven terms of service here, I have 
come to know the membership of the House. I know there is 
some reason why every single Member is here, and at various 
times he shows his ability, his character, and his purpose. I 
leave with no thought in my mind except that of fond affec- 
tion for every Member of the House and for the House of 
Representatives itself, which is a distinctive legislative body. 
There was a time when there was not such a body in the 
whole of the world, but democracy came to us following the 
light that was held aloft by your forbears and mine. It is 
your fixed purpose, as it has been mine, to preserve our de- 
mocracy for the benefit of our own children, our children’s 
children, down through posterity. 

I close by saying again that I leave you with fond affec- 
tion and great respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, following the explanation 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, I think there is very 
little to be said at this time in connection with the conference 
report on which the House is about to act. My colleague 
on the conference committee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CROWTHER], and myself did not sign the conference 
report. My principal reason for not going along with the 
conferees was the fact that the compromise retained the 
principle of the iniquitous undistributed-profits tax. I can- 
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not altogether agree with the gentleman from Kentucky when 
he says that the country at large has commended and praised 
the conference report. I think it is a fatal mistake that there 
is anything left of the undistributed-profits tax. Two years 
ago we of the Republican minority commented adversely 
upon that tax. We have done so since. 

I, for one, thoroughly approved of the action of the Senate 
when it eliminated the entire tax from the bill. 

The conference report leaves in the bill a seed that may 
spring up again to injure business. It will be a drawback 
to recovery because you have not removed the fear that the 
tax will be revived in the next 2 years. The President, in 
his antitrust message, reasserted his belief in the tax and 
gave business cause to believe that he has not given up his 
effort to have it retained in the law. 

It is unnecessary to debate the merits or demerits of 
the undistributed-profits-tax provisions of the bill, for at 
the present time we have gotten beyond the debating stage. 
I shall not vote for the conference report, although I realize 
that the House will approve it. The Democratic majority is 
responsible for the destructive law now on the statute books, 
and the best I can do is to commend their efforts to correct 
the mistakes they made 2 years ago in the adoption of that 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the retention of the principle of the undis- 
tributed-profits tax by the conferees on the tax bill is a 
surrender to the dictates of the President. There is no 
justification for its continuance—even for a period of 2 
years—except to avoid embarrassing the President by com- 
plete repudiation of the tax which he personally sponsored. 

Had it not been for the President’s ill-advised letter to the 
conferees demanding the retention of the provisions of the 
House bill regarding undistributed profits and capital gains, 
a much better compromise could have been worked out. 

The President’s letter was an arrogant and unprecedented 
interference with the freedom of the conference committee. 
He constituted himself the “thirteenth conferee.” 

As a matter of fact, there has been too much interference 
by the executive branch during the entire consideration of 
the tax bill. The report of the subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee was practically dictated by Dr. Magill, 
representing the Treasury Department. He practically told 
the full Ways and Means Committee that it should agree to 
the subcommittee’s recommendations, which he had for the 
most part prepared. Of course, the recommendations of the 
executive branch did not fare so well in the other body, but 
in conference the President took a personal hand in the 
matter. 

Despite the President’s letter, it still might have been pos- 
sible to have eliminated the undistributed-profits tax com- 
pletely had the Democratic members of the conference com- 
mittee on the part of the House been willing to give the 
House an opportunity to vote on the Senate bill. It was rep- 
resented by them that it would have been useless to do so, 
since the House would, in their opinion, have adhered to its 
own bill. 

This I seriously question. If they were so sure of the atti- 
tude of the House, why did they not bring the matter back for 
a separate vote? The answer is that they were afraid the 
House would adopt the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill, as everyone knows, conformed in principle 
to the proposals made by the Republican minority in the 
House when the bill was under consideration here. The other 
body repealed the undistributed-profits tax without even the 
formality of a roll call. Sentiment there was overwhelming 
for the complete repeal of this destructive tax, just as it was 
throughout the country. Only the President and the ma- 
jority members of the Ways and Means Committee seemed 
to be unyielding in their adherence to this discredited 
principle. 

Before the conferees came to an agreement, what seemed 
to be a deathblow to the undistributed-profits tax was struck 
by the Senate Unemployment Committee, which spent sev- 
eral months studying the cause of the present Roosevelt de- 
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pression with a view to suggesting remedial measures. Let 
me quote briefly from the report submitted to the other body 
by this distinguished committee: 

Representatives of the major industries appeared before the com- 
mittee, expressing their views as to the causes of the recession in 
business. In response to inquiry by the committee as to what leg- 
islation they would recommend to remedy the situation, the only 
specific recommendation was that Congress either repeal or mod- 
ify the tax on undistributed profits and modify the tax on capital 


The Senate has passed the revenue bill repeal 
tax and modifying the second, which bill, if enacted into law, will 
according to the testimony of those industrial leaders, result in en- 
couraging capital to expand and provide jobs. 

The committee is of the opinion that the enactment of reve- 
nue legislation along the lines contained in the Senate bill will be 
exceedingly helpful at this time. 

Since the conference agreement eliminates the Senate 
amendment repealing the undistributed-profits tax, we must 
conclude that the bill now before us will not be as helpful to 
business as it might have been. 

We of the Republican minority have vigorously opposed 
the undistributed-profits tax from the beginning, and have 
never ceased to demand its outright repeal. We forewarned 
the Democratic majority of the evils to which it has led. 
They have at last realized their mistake in enacting this 
measure into law. Under the conference agreement, it will 
go out of existence at the end of 2 years. In the interim 
the maximum undistributed-profits tax will be only 2% 
percent, as compared with the present maximum of 27 per- 
cent. Of course, it is perfectly silly for the administration 
to insist on the retention of this “ghost” of the tax—for that 
is all it is. The tax should have been eliminated completely, 
without delay, in order to assure business that it need have 
no fear of its being revived by subsequent legislation. 

The retention of this 244-percent levy on undistributed 
earnings cannot be justified on any ground, particularly in 
the light of all the complexity and uncertainty which it 
causes. Let me quote briefly from the report of the Senate 
Finance Committee: 

The committee believes that the principle of the undistributed- 
profits tax should be entirely abandoned and that the plan of 
taxing corporations at a flat rate should be adopted. Such a plan 
fs simple and gives certainty to the taxpayer and certainty with 
respect to the revenue. 

Then note the following comment of the committee on the 
complexities of the House provisions, which the conference 
agreement retains: 

It should be noted that the committee’s proposal does away 
with much of the complexity of the House bill, Section 13 of the 
reported bill comprises less than one page and replaces sections 13 
and 14 of the House bill, comprising six pages. The corporations 
in this class are relieved from the complicated “notch” provisions 
of the House bill, applying to corporations with net incomes 
slightly over $25,000. This is not all; sections 27 and 28 of the 
House bill, dealing with the dividends-paid credit and the consent- 
dividends credit, which comprise 10 pages, are also eliminated with 
respect to this general class of corporations. 

By adopting the House undistributed-profits tax provi- 
sions, with only slight changes in rates, the conference agree- 
ment thus restores 16 pages of complicated text merely for 
the purpose of continuing to collect an undistributed-profits 
tax of not to exceed 24% percent. Thus taxpayers and in- 
ternal-revenue officials will be burdened with untold com- 
plexities just to save the President from the appearance of 
having been defeated in his fight to save the tax despite its 
universal condemnation, These complexities could all be 
avoided if the conferees had adopted a flat tax on corporate 
income, as provided in the Senate bill and as advocated by 
the Republican minority in the House, 

The restoration of the flat tax on capital gains is a victory 
for the Republican minority. When the bill was before the 
House, and also when it was in committee, I offered a motion 
along this line which was opposed and defeated by the Demo- 
cratic majority. I am glad to see the fiat tax incorporated 
in the conference agreement. It will encourage the invest- 
ment of funds in productive enterprise, bring about new em- 
ployment opportunities, and increase the Federal revenues 
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from capital gains by encouraging, rather than preventing, 
capital transactions. 

I shall not undertake to comment on the numerous other 
items in the conference report. I am in accord with some 
and opposed to others. Of course, the two Republican mem- 
bers of the conference committee on the part of the House— 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] and my- 
self—had nothing to say about the final agreement. 

I do not want the impression to go out that I subscribe 
to the continuation of the undistributed-profits tax even for 
2 years and even at a rate of only 2% percent. I am still as 
much opposed to it in principle as ever. It is thoroughly 
discredited. It is universally opposed. And it should be 
completely eliminated from our tax system. 

Before I take my seat I want to make reference to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. He offered a very excellent ex- 
planation, in my opinion, of the presence here of all of us. 
There is some reason why every man in this House, both 
Democrat and Republican, was elected to office. I can see a 
very marked reason why the gentleman from Kentucky has 
held his seat as long as he has and why he is as popular, as 
he must be, not only in his own home district but with 
the Members of this House. Some of us could probably 
drop out of this body and our absence would be quickly for- 
gotten, but the type of service that the gentleman from 
Kentucky has rendered has endeared him not alone with 
the membership of our great committee, which he has orna- 
mented so highly, but with the entire membership of this 
body. If I were to describe him in two words I would say 
that he has shown himself to be a constructive legislator. A 
man who has had the experience he has had on the Ways 
and Means Committee, a man who has so thoroughly di- 
gested the intricate subject of taxation in the manner in 
which he has, can leave the group with which he has been 
associated only to the regret of the entire membership of 
the committee and of this body. I feel that he will orna- 
ment the court of which I believe he expects to become a 
member within a few hours. I congratulate him on the work 
he has done in the House and know he will continue the 
same character of work on the bench. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
genteman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, the problems that were 
encountered by the special subcommittee in the preparation 
of the 1938 Revenue Act indicate very clearly to me the 
necessity of a still further thorough revision of the internal- 
revenue tax laws of this country. We have very many able 
lawyers on the Ways and Means Committee. I am not a 
member of the legal profession, but we have many able 
lawyers well enough trained in tax laws to be recognized as 
tax experts. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson] 
is outstanding in that capacity. The Treasury Department 
is well equipped and has a number of men similarly qualified. 
In the Joint Committee on Taxation there are an equal num- 
ber of men who are recognized as tax experts and who are 
constantly studying the administrative and policy sections 
of our tax laws with an eye to improvement and also in an 
effort to develop simplification. Simplification was the out- 
standing objective that was aimed at when this Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation was organized; yet in spite of their labor, 
as the years have gone on the tax laws have become more 
and more complicated, until the March 15 form looks to an 
average layman somewhat like a problem in trigonometry; 
he does not know what it means. In spite of the tireless 
efforts of these experts, these lawyers and tax experts among 
the conferees of the House, these experts from the Joint 
Committee on Taxation, and the Treasury officials, we fre- 
quently found them all at variance as to the meaning of 
many sections of the law. It has developed into a compli- 

. cated monstrosity. 

So I insist that it requires still further study. I did not 
sign the conference report because I still disagree with the 
policy of the undistributed-profits tax. I do not believe it 
is a sound policy of taxation. I still hold to the view that 
we could much more easily secure our revenue from the cor- 
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porations by a graduated gross income tax. That certainly 
would be much simpler than the present method. However, 
this is not the time to discuss suggestions for a new tax bill. 
The majority is about to ratify one that is before us at this 
time for action. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does my friend intend to vote for the 
conference report? 

Mr. CROWTHER. No. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Does the gentleman from New York 
admit this bill is a decided improvement over the present 
law? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not know that it is. You have not 
helped anybody very materially. You take the small cor- 
porations and relieve them of the undistributed-profits tax, 
but you have made them pay for their relief by raising their 
normal tax rate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Would the gentleman prefer the pres- 
ent law to the pending bill? 

Mr. CROWTHER. If I were a businessman, I probably 
should. The undistributed-profits tax has been almost oblit- 
erated. The undistributed-profits tax is now merely a flick- 
ering shadow in the bill without very much substance left. 
It might well be characterized, as it has been, a face-saving 
proposition for the administration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman in response to my 
question stated that as a businessman he thought it was 
an improvement. As a legislator, does the gentleman prefer 
the pending bill over existing law? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I think the pending bill is somewhat 
of an improvement over existing law in many instances. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does not the gentleman feel under 
those circumstances it is his duty to vote for the pending 
conference report in preference to giving a vote which would 
be taken as an approval of existing law? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not think so. The gentleman’s 
reference to existing law merely clouds the issue. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentleman feel it is the 
constructive course to follow, and I know the gentleman has 
a constructive mind? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I believe it is. I disagree heartily with 
two of the basic fundamentals, the undistributed-profits and 
capital-gains items, as contained in this tax bill and I offer 
no apology for not signing the conference report or voting 
against its adoption. 

In closing may I say a word or two regarding my distin- 
guished colleague with whom I have served on tax-revision 
subcommittees for the past 7 years. There are 435 of us 
here in the House. We have a cloak-room acquaintance, we 
have a dining-room acquaintance, we have something of 
an outside social acquaintance, but where you really learn to 
know men and respect them and find out why they are in 
Congress is during the long, dreary, laborious, and tiresome 
hours of committee work. That is where I learned to love 
and respect my colleague, the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Frep M. Vinson]. That is where I learned 
why he was here, and why after his masterful service in this 
House he has been elevated to a high judicial position. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina for yielding me this time for two 
reasons. I want to take a minute or two to pay my tribute 
and to show my respect for a distinguished friend and neigh- 
bor of mine who is about to resign his membership in this 
great body and leave our Hall forever. It may not be of any 
consequence so far as the public record goes, but it is of 
some consequence to me to be able to say that I live within 
2 or 3 miles of my good friend [Mr. Vinson], and that our 
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friendship is more than the friendship of coworkers; it is a 
friendship of neighbors. We have known each other for 
many years, and I hope he reciprocates my feelings of 
friendship and respect. I have said many times to his back 
what I am going to say now. I think he is the best-posted 
man on taxation in either branch of the Congress, especially 
on the Democratic side. [Laughter and applause.) I am 
only sorry that the President of the United States could not 
have seen fit to have placed him on the Supreme Court 
bench, where he belongs. I hope the time may come in the 
wisdom of Providence and in the circle of political ex- 
pediency when he might reach the top in the judiciary as 
he has reached the top in the legislative branch. [Applause.] 

The people of my section of Ohio and of his section of 
Kentucky will miss his able services. I do not make that as 
a statement of flattery but state it because it is the fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time also to state as emphati- 
cally as I can that I am opposed to this conference report. 
Ever since I became a Member of Congress I have had a 
sort of secret resentment against the surrender of power by 
the different branches of Congress to a conference commit- 
tee. I think the power and authority of a conference com- 
mittee are entirely too great. They are clear out of con- 
sonance with the system of parliamentary government where 
the majority rules. I believe that the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of the United States unmistakably is that the tax on 
undistributed profits should be taken out of this bill. We 
came very nearly taking it out in the House. If we had had 
a straight-out vote on it, we would have done so. The Sen- 
ate took it out by an overwhelming vote. But in spite of 
that, the conference committee reinserts it and it comes back 
to us for ratification through a conference report. The news- 
papers and public press indicate that by far a majority of 
the membership of the conference committee wished it 
striken out of the bill. But it is here, and we have to take it. 
There were six conferees from the Senate—four Democrats 
and two Republicans. Likewise, there were the six from the 
House—four Democrats and two Republicans. Eight of this 
twelve were anxious to take this tax out. They remained in 
session for many days. The vote was 8 to 4 for days. You 
then wonder how four could prevail over eight. It is this 
way: The members for the Senate and those for the House 
vote as a unit. That is, the four Democratic members for 
the House controlled the House vote, so they took a dog-in- 
the-manger attitude and refused to yield. Because of their 
attitude, the other members wearied and compromised. The 
two Republicans from the House stood out to the last and 
refused to agree. The final vote was 10 to 2. This confer- 
ence report is going to be agreed to this afternoon, regard- 
less of the fact that the majority of Congress and the Senate 
would oppose it if they had a chance. I say that justifies 
my opposition to the surrender of power by the two branches 
of the legislative body to a conference committee. We have 
to approve here today a report which contains—and there is 
no question about it—the undistributed profits to which the 
people are opposed. 

I expect to stand firmly against it, and I expect to vote 
against it. Iam not assuming to speak for every other mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means on the Republican 
side, but our two distinguished leaders, the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Massachusetts, have indi- 
cated their views. I believe this is the time we Republicans 
ought to stand together against this nefarious principle and 
let the people of the country know we stand opposed to this 
un-American principle of taxation—un-American in the 
sense that it has never before been written in a tax bill in 
the history of this country. If you were to ask me if I would 
prefer this bill against the old bill, I would say “no.” You 
cannot put me in the place of selecting one evil as against 
another when I have a chance of selecting one good as against 
two evils. This is a matter of principle. The administration 
has surrendered everything but a shadow of its original 
demands. It is too proud or too stubborn to surrender the 
whole thing. They did not want to surrender the I-B basket 
proposition—the tax on closely held corporations—but this 
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House courageously voted it out over the protests of those 
who served as our representatives in the conference com- 
mittee. I shall vote against this conference report and I call 
upon all the members of my party to vote against it. I take 
this position with the complete approval of my own con- 
science. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
moment of the time of the House to speak of my distinguished 
friend and fellow Kentuckian. I recall very well in 1924 when 
Judge Vinson first came to the House. I have watched his 
career from that day until now with interest and pleasure. 
He has served in this House with very great ability and dis- 
tinction, and has served his country devotedly and faithfully. 
From that day to this nothing has developed to cause me to 
lessen the high esteem and affection I haye always enter- 
tained for him. The only fault I have ever found with him 
is that oceasionally in the 14 years he has gone off democratic. 

Just one personal word to Judge Vinson. May I indulge 
the hope that he lives many years and enjoys the very best 
of health, and serves Kentucky and his country with the 
unfaltering devotion and the great distinction with which he 
has served in this House. He goes from this House with the 
esteem and affection of every man and woman in this body. 
God bless you and yours, Fred, on through the years. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, it has been our privilege to 
listen to the last speech to be made by our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Kentucky, to whom reference 
has been made by those who have preceded me. His work on 
the pending bill will close his congressional service. I am 
sure I voice the true sentiment and feeling of every Member 
of this body, regardless of his political allegiance, when I say 
it is with very deep regret that we realize that we are to lose 
the service of this most affable and delightful gentleman, 
this able, courageous, and eminently qualified statesman, a 
man who has rendered such outstanding service as a Mem- 
ber of this body. I am sure he goes from among us with our 
genuine affection, and the highest degree of esteem his col- 
leagues could possibly have for him. We wish for him the 
greatest possible success in his new work as a member of the 
Federal judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been stated here, the action on the 
pending conference report will bring to a close the efforts 
of your subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
extending over a period of 6 months and 7 days. On the 
4th of last November this subcommittee began work on the 
pending tax bill. The bill comes to you today for considera- 
tion on the conference report. As has already been stated, 
there were 239 amendments added to the bill in the Senate. 
The Senate conferees receded on 101 of those amendments 
and the House conferees receded on 92 of them. Forty-six 
amendments involved compromise. 

The distinguished gentlemen on the minority side who 
have preceded me have seen fit to criticize the principle of 
the undistributed-profits tax, which is retained in this bill, 
and they have criticized it on previous occasions. They criti- 
cized it with all the force they could command when the 
1936 revenue bill was passed. They again criticized it when 
the pending bill passed the House. The gentleman from Ohio 
said the House came very near eliminating the undistributed- 
profits tax. The fact is that on the motion to recommit 
offered by the ranking minority Member, embracing the ques- 
tion of the undistributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax, 
the House voted down the motion by a vote of 290 to 94. The 
House having spoken on those questions, your conferees 
made an honest effort to carry forward the mandate of the 
House. 

The pending bill represents far more of the philosophy of 
taxation as expressed in the House bill than it does the phi- 
losophy of the other body. The undistributed-profits tax 
is retained in this bill, the difference being that instead of 
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a 4-percent spread under the so-called 16-20 plan we have a 
spread of 2½ percent, from 1644 to 19 percent. An explana- 
tion has already been given you as to the treatment of the 
capital gains and losses tax, the other major question in- 
volved in this bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. It will be recalled that the provisions of 
the House bill with respect to the corporation tax are re- 
tained for corporations with net income of $25,000 or less. 
As has already been pointed out, we have retained many of 
the beneficial provisions of this bill which are calculated to 
assist and encourage business. I say to you frankly this 
bill goes further in many respects than I personally would 
like to see it go. For my part, I should like to see the un- 
distributed-profits tax retained to a greater degree. In 
spite of charges to the contrary, the real purpose of the 
undistributed-profits tax is to try to accomplish a greater 
degree of equality and fairness in our Federal tax system. 

I would like to see a greater degree of the House provi- 
sions of the capital gains and losses tax retained, but, of 
course, in conference it is a question of working out the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses. I believe we can bring this 
bill to you today with the assurance that it should stimulate 
and encourage business throughout the country, and it 
should raise, substantially, the same amount of revenue for 
the Federal Government that would have been raised by 
the House bill, and this was the original purpose we en- 
deavored to accomplish. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to use to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULLEN]. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I love this House, I love its 
membership, but sometimes I wonder if we realize that in 
the House of Representatives we are serving in the greatest 
parliamentary body in the world and aside from our legisla- 
tive work the opportunity we have to make friends and form 
associations is glorious in the extreme. I have made many 
friends around this circle since my entrance into this House 
20 years ago, a friendship which has been cemented in such 
a way that nothing can destroy it. When the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. FreD Vinson, or Judge Vinson now, if 
you please, came into the Sixty-eighth Congress he was one 
of the first men I met on the floor here. I had served 4 
years ahead of him. We went out in the Speaker’s lobby 
and we talked about various things, including the proceed- 
ings of the House and its rules, and since that moment 
FreD Vinson and I have been the greatest of friends. I have 
a deep love and an abiding affection for Fred. The reason 
I have this feeling toward him is because of his ability, his 
constructive mind, his common sense, his courage, and, 
above all, his courteous and affable manner. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER], has 
said, the Ways and Means Committee is the important com- 
mittee of this House. It is a hard working committee. It 
has hard problems to solve. Its work is technical in the 
extreme, and yet when we sit around the committee table 
there has never been a mean word exchanged between its 
members. While the Ways and Means Committee is a 
political committee to some extent, yet in the final analysis 
it is a committee composed of men who assemble around 
the board to do that which they think is best for the country 
and the Nation, irrespective of political affiliations, notwith- 
standing the fact we may differ in our judgment. 

It is too bad to lose a man like Vinson, because the House, 
after all, needs men of his caliber and stripe, and needs men 
with the brains and ability that he has from a constructive 
standpoint. I fear we will realize just as soon as he takes 
his departure tomorrow the necessity of having a man like 
FRED Vinson back on the floor here, and yet I am satisfied 
to see him go and happy to have him go because he is 
stepping up to the judiciary, stepping up higher, where he 
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will serve with the same honor and receive the same esteem 

he has had here. His sense of responsibility and his con- 

scientiousness will make for himself and his family a record 

Z the judiciary far surpassing the great record he has made 
ere. 

Fred, we are sorry to lose you, but may God speed you on 
your way. May you live for many, many years to enjoy 
success on the bench, and you may be assured you take 
with you the love and affection of every man and woman who 
sits around this circle. 

God bless you, Fred, and your dear family; good luck 
to you and congratulations to you as a justice of the Federal 
judiciary. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for debate on the conference report may be 
extended 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, last fall when the Sub- 
committee on Taxation was about to meet we heard through- 
out the country, and properly so, a demand for a revision of 
the 1936 tax law. We were assured that if there was a sharp 
modification of the 1936 act it would act as a stimulus to 
business. We received assurances from the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and we received assurances from 
businessmen in general that a sharp modification of the 
present law with reference to corporate taxes and with 
reference to the tax on capital gains and losses would bring 
about a sharp increase in business, and the bill we are about 
to vote upon finally meets that objective. 

I was amazed at the stubbornness of my friends on the 
Republican side, the nonconstructive position taken by them, 
when they said they would rather have the present law 
than the bill that is now before the House, even though 
the pending bill is a decided improvement over existing law. 

If this is what the country may expect from the minority 
party, we realize the sad situation and the low state to 
which the minority party has gone when, instead of con- 
structive criticism and constructive support, when a con- 
structive piece of legislation is pending, that party, through 
its leaders, takes a position of blind and stubborn opposition. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has referred to the 
minority party. During the time that we were in power 
after the war, which the gentleman’s party brought on, we 
made five tax reductions. Will the gentleman tell the House 
how many have been made under the New Deal? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 1929, briefly answer- 
ing the gentleman’s question, we had a stock collapse. This 
depression started in 1929 and the Republicans were in con- 
trol of the Government and had been in control since 1921. 
We passed a tax bill during the Republican administration 
of former President Hoover which raised $1,641,000,000, and 
despite that, during the last 3 years of former President 
Hoover’s administration, we had three consecutive deficits 
totaling over $6,000,000,000, and not 1 penny during those 3 
years was spent by the Federal Government to relieve human 
suffering and distress. That is an answer to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further for an observation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. For a brief question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman refers to the fact that 
there were deficits of $6,000,000,000 under the Hoover admin- 
istration. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Over $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that there have been over $18,000,000,000 of deficits 
rece the New Deal administration, and will he just explain 
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Mr. McCORMACK. It was $6,000,000,000 under the Hoover 
administration without a penny spent to relieve human suf- 
fering and distress. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, that is not true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is. The only thing done was to 
make one loan under the Home Owners’ Loan Act. You 
created the R. F, C. for banks and the railroads, but you 
passed no legislation to help the average person—the me- 
dium-sized businessman. You appropriated money to relieve 
the unfortunate cattle that were starving on the farms, and 
I voted for it, but you would not vote a penny to relieve the 
suffering of human beings, which I and other Democrats tried 
to have you do. You made loans to States, but no direct 
Federal appropriation was made to relieve the human suf- 
fering that existed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 2 
minutes more. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we all noticed the tre- 
mendous pressure under which the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. Fren M. Vinson, was operating when 
he made his closing speech to the body of which he has 
been a very influential Member—a speech that conveyed to 
us the very deep feelings and sentiments that he entertains 
in leaving us and the body that he prides so much. The 
gentleman conveyed more to us by what he did not say than 
what he did say. His feelings upon leaving us, he felt, and 
you and I sensed it, were incapable of expression by mere 
words. How profoundly he was moved was evident to all 
of us. In his mind were the years of service and of asso- 
ciation in this body and of the many friendships that he 
made—friendships of a lasting nature—and the fact that he 
was departing from the work and the environment that he 
was so interested in during his years of constructive service. 
He loved his work—and he loved this body. If there is one 
thing that the gentleman from Kentucky has left with us 
it is the fact that during his service in this body he has 
been a man not only of ability, but a man of courage. FRED 
Vinson, whenever he spoke and voted, spoke and voted in 
an independent and courageous way—not responsive to a 
false public opinion, but casting his vote and expressing his 
views along lines which he considered to be for the best 
interest of his people—for the best interests of our country. 
An outstanding Member at all times, you and I have seen 
him constantly develop. Today he stands and is recognized 
throughout the Nation as one of the leaders of the Congress 
of the United States. 

It has been my pleasure since 1930, when I was first elected 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, to have been very 
closely associated with my friend from Kentucky. Probably 
the real arguments in the Committee on Ways and Means 
have developed when the gentleman from Kentucky and I 
have not agreed. In addition to many other reasons I am 
going to miss him from that angle. He is a hard fighter, 
and a clean fighter, and while we have had very few differ- 
ences of opinion, when we did have them they were fought 
hard, and the gentleman from Kentucky invariably was the 
victor. No one feels more keenly his leaving this body than 
I do. He leaves with my personal warm regard, with my 
personal feelings of friendship, and my personal and official 
feelings of respect. We lose a great Member. The judiciary 
gains a great judge. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BUCK]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, it is not given to every man to 
retire from Congress on the very day on which the legislative 
work which will stand as his monument passes that body; 
yet this experience today is the fortune that meets our 
genial friend from Kentucky [Mr. Fren M. Vinson] as he is 
taken from us to his new judicial position. 

The gentleman from Tennessee called attention to the fact 
that work on this tax bill that we are to adopt presently 
began in subcommittee on November 4 last. He did not call 
attention to the fact, however, that for months before that 
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the gentleman from Kentucky was engaged in his own private 
office and in the offices of the Treasury Department in con- 
sultations concerning this bill that was to be brought first 
before the subcommittee, afterward to the full committee, 
and then presented to the House. When the members of our 
subcommittee met we had the advantage of those meetings, 
those consultations, and of the information which Treasury 
and committee experts had collected under his expert 
guidance. 

We shall miss him on the Ways and Means Committee, 
and you ladies and gentlemen of the House will miss him. 
You will miss his judgment, his ability to present to you 
complex legislation. If there is one characteristic that Frep 
Vinson has shown to all of you, it is his boundless energy, and 
second to that the clarity of his thought, the clearness with 
which he can analyze figures. You have often seen him 
stand right here in the Well with his back against the bench 
picking figures out of the air with this old familiar gesture 
of his; but you have learned, too, that after he picked those 
figures out of the air he did not juggle with them. He pre- 
sented them to you clearly and in a fair manner for your 
consideration. 

His devotion to duty has been constant. I have learned 
to know it personally not only on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee but on the Subcommittee on Taxation that has just 
finished its labors. FreD Vinson will carry with him to his 
judicial position all of these qualities I have mentioned, and 
particularly his devotion to duty, his conscientiousness in 
whatever he undertakes. 

Fred, I have not time to speak of our personal sense of 
loss as you depart from the House. We rejoice in your eleva- 
tion to the bench, but we shall miss you, and it will not be 
easy to fill your place. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there is very little, in fact 
there is nothing, I can add to what has already been said 
about the distinguished service and the ability of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. VINSONI. His departure from 
Congress is a distinct loss to our country and to the Dem- 
ocratic Party. About the only ones who are the gainer in 
this change are the Republicans. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, I believe I may say with- 
out appearing to exaggerate, is the greatest authority on tax- 
ation that has served in this House in the 21 years I have 
been a Member of this body, and his leaving is a great loss 
to the country and to his colleagues on the committee. 

As you know, the Ways and Means Committee is the 
political committee of the House. My good friend from New 
York, I do not want you to get the impression that when 
the Ways and Means Committee meets we bring our knitting 
and sit down over a cup of tea and discuss neighborhood 
gossip. It is a political committee; every member is a mili- 
tant partisan and there is not anyone who can hit harder or 
more furiously than the gentleman from Kentucky—but I 
will say one thing for him, he never hits below the belt. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, other members of the 
committee have served longer with our colleague from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Vinson], but none thinks more highly of him 
than I, nor regrets more than I to see him leave us. You 
do not have to serve long on a committee with Frep Vinson 
to appreciate his superior mental qualities, his remarkable 
grasp of taxation, and the enthusiasm and energy he puts 
into everything he undertakes. The tax bill on which we 
will shortly vote is the capstone to his distinguished legis- 
lative career. It is a bill which all of us can support. And 
may I say to friends on the other side of the aisle that those 
who vote against this bill will cling to a shadow while they 
abandon the substance of a substantial tax reform. Every- 
one knows it will either be this tax bill or no tax bill at this 
session, Therefore, a vote against this bill and against this 
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conference report is equivalent to saying: “I prefer the 
present tax laws,” a position that cannot successfully be 
defended. 

When we met in January, business leaders appealed to us 
for help. They said they had lost confidence and claimed 
that that loss of confidence and the current business depres- 
sion was due to our tax laws. When asked what type of 
tax reform they wanted, the reply was: “The repeal of the 
undistributed-profits tax,” and when asked what flat rate 
business favored, many business leaders indicated a flat rate 
of 20 percent. The maximum rate in the new bill will be 
19 percent, and for corporations making full disbursement of 
earnings, only 16% percent. For corporations with incomes 
of less than $25,000 the average rate will be only 14.1 per- 
cent. The tax on capital gains has been greatly modified. 
The liquidation of personal holding companies has been 
greatly facilitated. Insolvent banks have been completely 
relieved of taxation. Numerous cushions have been provided 
and equitable provisions inserted which I do not have the 
time to enumerate. While the total tax burden has not been 
greatly reduced, the burden has been far more evenly dis- 
tributed, with due allowance being made for those corpora- 
tions that are in debt or which need earnings for expansion 
purposes. 

I, of course, appreciate the fact that our present tax bur- 
den is a heavy one, but it will be the height of folly for our 
business leaders to stand still with the hope that that burden 
will, within the near future, be measurably lightened. It 
cannot be done. 

Frequently, business leaders remind us of the fact that up 
until this year Great Britain has had a balanced budget. 
But they fail to add that Great Britain has had a balanced 
budget because the British subject has cheerfully paid the 
necessary taxes. The present tax rate on corporations in 
Great Britain is 274% percent, with far fewer deductions 
than in this country. American corporations deduct for de- 
preciation alone three times the amount they pay in taxes. 
Great Britain likewise imposes heavy personal income taxes, 
commencing with $650 for a single man, $950 for a married 
couple without children with income from investments, and 
$1,250 for such a couple with an earned income. Great 
Britain collected last year $580,000,000 from excise taxes on 
a wide variety of subjects, including a tax of $12.80 on liquor, 
18 cents per gallon on gasoline, 18 cents per gallon on 
motor oil and fuel oil, 16 cents per pound on tea. In addi- 
tion to those extremely heavy national taxes, Great Britain 
imposes, contrary to popular conception here, local taxes in 
cities and counties, the aggregate of which last year was 
about $950,000,000. On real estate, for instance, the local 
tax is 53.6 percent of its fair annual rental value. As one 
British subject recently said to a friend of mine, “We think 
enough of England to be willing to pay the taxes necessary 
to save her.” We need to develop that spirit in the United 
States. I realize we are rapidly accumulating a tremendous 
public debt, but to me the idea that eventually we will dis- 
charge that obligation through the dishonorable course of 
currency inflation is unthinkable. 

Therefore, I say all of us should be glad to support the 
pending tax measure. It will not balance the Budget, it is 
true; but as compared with the tax burden now cheerfully 
being borne by British subjects, the industrial interests of 
this country should welcome it as a signal to go forward. I 
believe the bill we will pass today will help to make business 
conditions better, and that our distinguished colleague from 
Kentucky can assume the duties tomorrow of his high ju- 
dicial post with the satisfaction of knowing that his last 
official act in this House will redound to the benefit of the 
entire Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their own remarks in the Recorp on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may extend their remarks at this point in 
the Record on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, there have been 
many testimonials given as to the ability of Frep M. Vinson, 
of Kentucky. It is universally recognized that the House of 
Representatives considers him one of its most brilliant Mem- 
bers. His mastery of tax matters and intricate legislation, 
his fearlessness in leading debate, and his good sportsmanship 
at all times have distinguished him. 

As a Kentuckian, I am proud of him, and as a friend, I 
am devoted to him because of his own high capacity for 
friendship. We who have long known him are well aware 
of his loyalty to a friend and to a cause. Wherever he has 
been he has led, due to his abilities and due to the willing- 
ness of those who understand him to follow. 

In olden days the highest compliment was to say, “Behold 
the man whom the king delighteth to honor.” It can be said 
of him, “Behold the man whom all who know him delight 
to honor.” 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity to heartily endorse and approve all that has been said 
about Justice Frep M. Vinson, who is one of the out- 
standing, highly respected Members of this body, and who 
now has been elevated to one of the highest public offices 
that, in my judgment, a man can occupy, the position of 
judge in the second highest court in this great Nation of 
ours. 

When I first came to Congress at the beginning of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, one of the first men I contacted was 
Judge Vinson, then an outstanding member of the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee. I told him of my ambitions 
to secure an appointment on the Appropriations Committee. 
I shall never forget his courteous, kind, and thoughtful con- 
sideration at that time. It is one of the most pleasant recol- 
lections of my first days in Congress. As a result of that 
experience I have perhaps observed the official conduct of 
Judge Vinson through the many trying situations that came 
to him in the discharge of his legislative duties, and I feel 
me I know him better than many other Members of the 

ouse, 

Judge Vinson’s uniform courtesy, his past experience, and 
his courageous personality cause me to predict for him an 
outstanding and unusual career on the Federal judiciary and 
to believe that he will discharge the great responsibilities that 
come with the high office that he now has assumed, in a 
manner that will reflect credit to him and good to the untold 
numbers of American citizens whose lives will be directly 
and indirectly influenced by the judicial decisions in which 
he will participate. I bespeak for him a great career of 
outstanding useful public service, and I am sure that he will 
leave an indelible imprint, as one of the leaders, in inter- 
preting the many important and difficult phases of the new 
and unusual statutory enactments of these days and the days 
to come. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, 3 minutes is a very short 
time for me to say what I have in my heart about my good 
friend, Hon. Frep M. Vinson, of Kentucky. 

He has reflected honor upon the position he has held in 
the House. He will reflect honor upon the judiciary. We 
are today bestowing honor where honor is justly due. To 
those who know him best, he possesses every element of a 
true statesman. In the language of that great delineator of 
character, “He is a man in whom the elements are so mixed 
that Nature might stand up and say to all the world, This 
isa man.“ He is honest, conscientious, and companionable, 
but never sacrifices principle. He is loved for his compan- 
ionship and admired by his friends because of his great 
ability. It will be a long time before there will be another 
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man who will grace his position and be such a tax expert, or 
who can achieve his place on the important Ways and Means 
Committee. 

When at last the fires of life grow low, and when at last, 
Fred, you shall enter the deepening dusk, after many, many 
happy years, surrounded by your wife and children, and with 
your grandchildren upon your knee, may the memory of the 
wonderful work you have done in this body, and the memory 
of the friendship and love of those with whom you have 
associated in the House fill your soul with peace and per- 
fect joy, As you journey through life may you, your wife, 
and loved ones be blessed with good health and happi- 
ness and the recipient of heaven’s richest and best gifts. 

Good-bye, Fred, from the Halls of this House, where you 
served so well, but we will continue to meet and enjoy your 
companionship. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Maverick]. 

FRED VINSON IS DOUBLE O. K.—HE WILL MAKE A GOOD JUDGE 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I am given 1 minute to 
speak on the life and accomplishments of Mr. Vinson of 
Kentucky. This is getting too solemn! 

INTELLIGENT, SMART AS A WHIP, A GOOD CONGRESSMAN—THE RIGHT 
KIND OF A MAN FOR THE BENCH 

In 1 minute I want to say he is a man of expansive intel- 
ligence, he is honorable, he is smart as a whip, he is a good 
Congressman, he is an excellent speaker, he is a fine gentle- 
man, and he is the kind of a man we need on the bench. 

I am sorry he is leaving us. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to make only a brief statement rela- 
tive to the pending conference report. The managers on the 
part of the House and Senate have for days considered the 
matters in disagreement and have endeavored to bring about 
the enactment of the best revenue bill possible. 

The two main controversial items were the undistributed- 
profits tax and the method of taxation of capital gains. 

The House conferees from the beginning insisted upon re- 
taining the undistributed-profits tax principle in our tax 
structure to carry out the action of the House when the 
measure was considered and passed. Concessions, of course, 
had to be made in order to reach an agreement, and I am 
happy to report that we were able to retain the undis- 
tributed-profits tax with some slight modification of rates, 
and the addition of additional cushions to take care of cor- 
porations having deficits and debts existing prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. 

In addition it was agreed to limit its application to a period 
of 2 years, during which time I am confident the merits of 
such a principle of taxation will be fully demonstrated, since 
it has for its purpose more equitable tax treatment as be- 
tween corporations and those doing business as individuals 
or as partnerships. 

Under the House bill the rates levied were from 16 to 20 
percent, dependent upon the amount of earnings declared out 
to the shareholders. The rates provided in the pending re- 
port range from 1642 to 19 percent, whereas under the Sen- 
ate bill a flat rate of 18 percent was levied, except in the 
case of corporations with net incomes of $25,000 and less, 
who were given special treatment. This special treatment 
provided under the Senate bill resulted in completely exempt- 
ing from taxation corporations having net incomes of ap- 
proximately $2,300 and under. It also resulted in materially 
increasing the tax burden of those corporations having net 
incomes of $6,500 to $25,000 over that provided under the 
House bill, which, as you will recall, completely exempted 
from the undistributed-profits tax all corporations having 
net incomes of $25,000 and under. These corporations, under 
the House bill, were required to pay 124% percent on the first 
$5,000, 14 percent on the next $15,000, and 16 percent on 
the remaining $5,000 of net income. 

The House conferees were unwilling to place an added tax 
burden on corporations with net incomes from $6,500 to 
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$25,000, and could see no justification for exempting from 
taxation a corporation having a net income of $2,300 and 
less, which might represent a return of 10, 15, or 20 percent 
on its investment. Suffice to say the House provision rela- 
tive to the treatment of corporations having net incomes of 
$25,000 and under was retained in the bill. 

As to capital gains, the House conferees compromised by 
making all gains realized on assets held for 18 months and 
less taxable as ordinary income at the regular normal and 
surtax rates. Gains realized on assets held more than 18 
months and less than 2 years are taxable at a flat rate of 
20 percent, and gains on assets held for over 2 years at a 
flat rate of 15 percent. Special treatment designed to aid 
the small taxpayer whose income falls in the lower surtax 
brackets is also provided for. 

Many other provisions, deemed helpful to business, are 
contained in the pending report such as the liquidation pro- 
visions advocated by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and carried in the Senate bill. These provisions would have 
been included in, and adopted by the House, had the Commis- 
sion been able to conclude their studies and investigations 
prior to the time the bill was considered by the House. 

For months we have heard the cry that Federal taxes was 
one of the major causes of the business recession, especially 
the undistributed-profits and capital-gains tax. Much of the 
opposition, in my opinion, was founded upon misunderstand- 
ing due to misrepresentations made by those who desired to 
continue to enjoy a tax advantage over certain of their com- 
petitors due to their business set-up and financial resources, 
The pending report contains, in my opinion, far more real 
aid to business than was ever hoped for and all a fair tax 
bill can give, and the adoption of this report, if the claims 
of those who have been most critical of our tax laws were 
well founded, cannot fail to aid in business recovery. At 
any rate, business need no longer hesitate or complain on 
account of our tax laws. 

In conclusion, I desire to pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson] who has labored continuously 
and faithfully since the pending tax bill was first taken up 
by the subcommittee of which he is chairman. In my long 
service as a Member of the House I have been thrown in 
close contact with many students of Federal taxation, and 
many capable legislators, but I have known no one with a 
finer record of service than Frep Vinson. He has cease- 
lessly labored to ascertain the facts, and to bring about the 
enactment of tax legislation giving equality of treatment to 
all. The adoption of this report will mark the close of his 
legislative career and service to his country as a legislator. 
The House will lose one of its most valuable members, and 
we of the Ways and Means Committee an invaluable and a 
tireless worker. I personally regret his leaving, as he has 
been a tower of strength in the arduous duties which have 
fallen upon our committee during the past few years. The 
gentleman from Kentucky, the Honorable FreD VINSON, is 
the embodiment of the ablest, noblest, and best in our 
national life. I know I speak the sentiment of each and 
every Member of the House, irrespective of party affiliation, 
in wishing him the same measure of success in his future 
service to his country in the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment, and I am confident his service there will measure up to 
the high standard he has achieved here, [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I have served in this House 
for 20 years. During that time I have seen many Members 
come and go. I have served on a number of different com- 
mittees of the House, and as most of the Members know, have 
for a number of years been a member of the great Ways and 
Means Committee. 

My first real contact with the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Prep M. VINson] was some years ago when he, as a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee, and I, as a member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, were members of a subcommit- 
tee appointed to prepare legislation regulating the Air Service 
of the two arms of our national defense. It was at that time, 
Mr. Speaker, that I first acquired knowledge of the splendid 
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ability of the gentleman who leaves this body tomorrow to 
assume a position of equal responsibility in another branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the Ways and Means Committee of 
this House the greatest committee of any legislative body in 
the world. My ambition since I first came to Congress was 
that some day I would become a member of that committee. 
Some years ago I was given a place thereon. It was there I 
first had an opportunity to really know the gentleman from 
Kentucky. May I say that in all my experience here I have 
known no man who has more devotedly applied himself to his 
duties and responsibilities. He has given unstintingly of his 
time and ability and has to no little extent been responsible 
for the success with which the administration’s measures 
have been favorably acted upon by the committee and passed 
by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of the minority on the Ways and 
Means Committee, as all the Members know. I have opposed 
many of the measures over which our committee has jurisdic- 
tion. I have differed with the gentleman from Kentucky on 
these measures and sometimes our differences have waxed 
warm. Through it all, however, we have maintained a 
friendship which I hope and believe will remain down the 
years. Our colleague leaves us tomorrow. I think we all will 
feel the loss which this House suffers as a result of his deserved 
promotion. He has served with distinction here, and I fully 
expect he will serve with distinction in the position he is to 
assume. I wish him every possible success in his new under- 
taking and that when his work in that great judicial body 
shall have been completed I hope and I expect that his record 
there will have been such as to add to the luster which crowns 
his work in the great House of Representatives, 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, at the hazard for keeping 
the House for a brief moment, when I know it is restless and 
wants to go on with the legislative program, I take the floor 
because I cannot, in response to my feelings, allow this hour 
to pass without recording here a few of my sentiments with 
reference to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frep M. 
VINSON]. 

No man out of the 435 Members here could leave this House, 

in my humble judgment, and the House suffer a greater loss, 
The State of Kentucky in the years gone by has furnished to 
the country many names that have added to the fame of that 
glorious Commonwealth. In the years I have served here I 
have served with many men of great ability and great char- 
acter from the great State of Kentucky and from the length 
and breadth of the country I have served with many. I have 
never served with a man of finer character, of greater patriot- 
ism or of more outstanding ability than is possessed by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FreD M. Vinson]. [Ap- 
plause.] His services here have been invaluable. We will 
miss him when bills come from the great committee of which 
he has been a member, but the other side of him I would 
like to speak of for a brief moment, and that is the man him- 
self. I may be pardoned for a word about what he has 
meant tome. In the language of another, “His friendship is 
an enriching treasure in the memory of which I shall not be 
poor.” Few things in my life have come into it that have 
meant as much to me as this fine man and the fine friendship 
he has given me. 
- Whether in the legislature or upon the bench or in the 
forum his energy, his patriotism, and his intelligence will be 
felt. Whatever position he occupies, when or where, he will 
always be a gentleman of the best school. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Prep M. Vinson] take the chair for a moment? 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON assumed the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to our distinguished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Alabama. ([Applause.] 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, so many words of de- 
served praise have already been spoken in commendation 
of the very fine public services of our colleague from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. FRED M. Vinson, that I shall only trespass upon 
your indulgence for a moment, but I could not resist the 
temptation to request just a little time to join with my other 
colleagues here upon both sides of the aisle in expressing 
our very deep regret at the separation from us of our col- 
league from Kentucky. 

Somehow or other I do not like these separation scenes. 
They are saddening things, and yet in this particular case 
of our friend, although he is finishing a very brilliant and 
very distinguished legislative service, all of us are comforted 
by the fact, and deeply comforted by the fact, that he will 
continue his public service in another tribunal. 

I do not want unduly to flatter our friend, but I want to 
say that I think he has one of the best organized and one 
of the most analytical minds I have ever come in contact 
with in all of my experience in the House of Representa- 
tives. [Applause.] Peculiarly dextrous and disciplined are 
the mental faculties of this man, and I have often marveled 
here in his debates upon the floor at the facility with which, 
out of the retentive recesses of his mind, he could draw 
complicated figures and statistics, and the fact they were 
always correct is the remarkable thing about it. 

I simply desired an opportunity to speak in company with 
all the rest of you upon this occasion to express our very 
deep regret at the departure of our friend from this forum 
in which he has rendered most unusual and exceptional 
service and to express the confident assurance that he will 
continue to reflect credit upon his character and his intel- 
lect when he assumes the judicial ermine. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frep M. Vinson). The 
question is on the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on the adoption of the con- 
ference report I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 242, nays 
89, not voting, 97, as follows: 


[Roll No. 73] 
YEAS—242 
Aleshire Cravens Gavagan Lea 
Allen, Del Crowe Gildea Leavy 
Anderson, Mo. Cullen Goldsborough 
Arnold Gray, Ind. Lewis, Colo. 
Atkinson Daly Green Lewis, Md. 
Barry Dempsey Greenwood Long 
Beam DeMuth Gregory Lucas 
Beiter DeRouen Griffith Luckey, Nebr, 
Dickstein Griswold Luecke, Mich, 
Biermann Dies Haines 
Bigelow Dingell Hamilton McClellan 
Binderup Dixon Hancock, N. © McCormack 
Bland Dockweller Harlan McFarlane 
Bloom Dorsey Hart McGranery 
Boehne Doughton Harter McGrath 
Boileau Doxey Hendricks McKeough 
Boland, Pa. Drew, Pa Hennings McReynolds 
Boyer Drewry, Va. Hill McSweeney 
Boykin Driver Hobbs Magnuson 
Bradley Duncan Honeyman Mahon, S. C. 
Brooks Dunn k Mahon, Tex. 
Brown Eberharter Hunter Mansfield 
Buck Eckert Imhof Martin, 
Buckler, Minn Eicher Izac Massingale 
Burch Elliott Jacobsen Maverick 
Byrne Evans Jarman May 
Caldwell Farley Johnson,LutherA.Mead 
Cannon, Mo. Ferguson Johnson, Lyndon Meeks 
Cartwright Fernandez Johnson, W. Va. Merritt 
Chandler Fitzgerald Jones Mills 
Chapman aherty Kee Mitchell, Tenn. 
Citron Flannery Kelly, m., Moser, Pa. 
Clark, Idaho Fieger gh Mosier, Ohio 
Clark, N.C, Fletcher Kirwan Mouton 
Claypool Forand Kitchens Murdock, Ariz. 
Cochran Ford, Calif. Eniffin Murdock, Utah 
Coffee, Nebr, Ford, Miss. Kocialkowski Nelson 
Collins Frey, Pa. Kopplemann O'Brien, Ii. 
Colmer Fuller Kramer O'Brien, Mich, 
Connery Fulmer Lambeth O'Connell, R. I. 
Cooley Gambrill, Md. Lanham O'Connor, N. L. 
Cooper Garrett Lanzetta O'Day 


O'Neal, Ky. Rankin Sheppard Tolan Mr. Havenner with Mr. Randolph. 
O'Neill, N. J. Rayburn Sirovich Towey Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Ashbrook, 
O'Toole Reill Smith, Conn, Transue Mr. Weaver with Mr, Faddis. 
Owen Richards Smith, Va. Turner Mr. Smith of Oklahoma with Mr. Healey. 
Pace Rigney Somers, N. Y. Mr. Houston with Mr. Allen of Pennsylvania. 
Parsons Robertson South Vincent, B. M. Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin with Mr. Stack. 
Patman Robinson, Utah Sparkman Vinson, Ga Mr. McGehee with Mr. Cole of Maryland. 
Patrick Romjue Spence Vinson, Fred M. Mr. Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
Patterson Ryan Starnes Voorhis Mr. Pettengill with Mr. White of Idaho. 
Patton Sabath Surmners, Tex. Wallgren Mr. Delaney with Mr. Harrington. 
Pearson Sadowski Sutphin Warren Mr. Whelchel with Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma. 
Peterson, Fla Sanders Sweeney Welch Mr. Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Celler. 
Peterson, Ga. Schaefer, Il. Tarver Whittington Mr. Cox with Mr. McGroarty. 
Phillips Schuetz . Terry Wilcox Mr. McMillan with Mr. Fries of Illinois. 
Pierce Schulte Thom Woodrum Mr. Crosby with Mr. Wood 
Poage Secrest Thomas, Tex Zimmerman Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Kennedy of Maryland. 
Rabaut Shanley Thomason, Tex Mr. Wene with Mr. Crosser. 
Ramspeck Shannon Thompson, Il. Mrs. Norton with Mr. Gingery. 
NAYS—89 Mr. Palmisano with Mr. Mitchell of Illinois. 
Mr. Disney with Mr, O'Connor of Montana, 
Allen, III. Dowell Ludlow Shafer, Mich. Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Polk. 
— Minn . a —— a a Mr. Quinn with Mr. Hildebrandt. 
esen, . giebrig: PSO; 
Andrews Gamble, N. Y. Mapes Smith, Maine The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
— Seren aenn aana oo On motion of Mr. DoucHton, a motion to reconsider the 
Barton Gaon Michener Taber vote by which the conference report was agreed to was laid 
Beraard Su 880 ell, Mont Theme N.J. oe yee table: 
erna) uyer Conn on omas, . 
Brewster Gwynne Suve 8 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Carlson Halleck "Malley nkham 
tee Hancock, N.Y, Powers Tobey 18 DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
Case, S. Dak. Hoffman Reed, III Treadway t the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] may ex- 
Church Hope Reed, N. Y. 8 pie tend his remarks in the Recorp following my own remarks. 
Sees 3 5 3 — The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Coffee, Wash, Jenkins, Ohio Robson Ey: 1 —— oe There was no objection. 
. 0 
8 Saron Ropers, Maaa: = OSDA Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
8 2 Rutherford oodruff print in the Appendix of the Recorp the minority views on 
Culkin mke utho 1 
S Lord Schneider, Wis. the present resolution under discussion, House Joint Resolu 
Dondero Luce Seger tion 679. 
NOT VOTING—97 The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Allan La. sa Pickers els Sgro There was no objection. 
2 man 3 Smith. Wash Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Barden Fitepatrick 3 Srta; w Va. extend my remarks in the Appendix and to include an article 
Boren annagan roarty nyder, Pa. 
Boylan, N. v. Fries, Il. McLaughlin Stack by Arthur Krock in the New York Times of Sunday last. 
Buckley, N. Y.  Gingery McMillan 8 The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Bulwinkle Gray, Pa. on van 
Burdick Greever Mitchell, Il. Swo There was no objection. 
Cannon, Wis. apn n Bichas Taror golo. Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Casey, 5 ey orton or, S. O. extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include an article 
Havenner O'Connor, Mont. Taylor, Tenn, 
8 Healey Palmisano Walter by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Barton], for the Cos- 
Cole, Md. Hildebrandt gery ge Wearin mopolitan magazine, appearing in the June issue of that 
88 es Plumley poar magazine entitled “Let Us Take the Middle Road.” 
Crosby 5 Iag, en ver W The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Crosser e: „N. H. elche: 
Curley Johnson, Minn. Ramsay White, Idaho There was no objection, 
Deen sonnets Okla. 8 y ama Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimoug 
Delan: eller ece, Tenn, 0 m 
Blas Kelly. N.Y. Rogers, Okla: Wood consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 
Ditter Kennedy, Md. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
DOVEN C There was no objection. 
n err 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Sullivan (for) with Mr. Eaton (against): 

Smith of West Virginia (for) with Mr, Ditter (against). 

West (for) with Mr. Taylor of Tennessee (against). 

Lamneck (for) with Mr. Douglas (against). 

Snyder of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Hartley (against). 

Curley (for) with Mr. Lambertson (against). 

Boylan of New York (for) with Mr. Holmes (against). 

Kleberg (for) with Mr. Jenks of New Hampshire (against). 
McLaughlin (for) with Mr. Plumley ( Faé 

Maloney (for) with Mr. Reece of Tennessee (against). 


General pairs: 


Swope with Mr. Wolverton. 

Scrugham with Mr. Fish. 

Boren with Mr. Burdick. 

Edmiston with Mr. Johnson of Minnesota, 
Pfeifer with Mr. Deen. 

Wearin with Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana. 
Barden with Mr. Smith of Washington, 
Bulwinkle with Mr. Kelly of New York. 
Walter with Mr. Steagall. 

Kerr with Mr. Casey of Massachusetts. 
Creal with Mr. Buckley of New York. 
Kennedy of New York with Mr. W: 
Nichols with Mr. Flanagan. 

Ramsay with Mr. Greever. 

Scott with Mr. Allen of Louisiana. 
Keller with Mr. Champion. 
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PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recor at this point and to 
include statements which I received today in response to 
my requests from the Works Progress Administration and 
from the Public Works Administration, setting out cold, 
hard facts regarding the work that they have done in the 
past several years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIERMANN. There has been much loose talk to the 
effect that the work done by these agencies has been worth- 
less. The smallest acquaintance with the work done by these 
two agencies affords one the knowledge that millions, yes, 
billions of dollars, have been added to the sound and perma- 
nent assets of American people through the activities of the 
W. P. A. and the P. W. A. 

It should be borne in mind that the prime purpose of these 
public expenditures has been to give work to men and 
women who otherwise would have been out of work. Never- 
theless, in accomplishing that prime purpose thousands of 
valuable public improvements have been added to the per- 
manent assets of the American people. 
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WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 

From the beginning of the program in the summer of 
1935 through September 30, 1937, the period for which physi- 
cal accomplishment was measured, $3,739,000,000 was spent 
from Federal, State, and local funds for W. P. A. projects. 
Over 75 percent of this amount went for construction of 
public property. Thirty-six percent of the total cost of 
projects was used for construction of new roads, streets, pub- 
lic buildings, including schools, sewer and water systems, air- 
ports, parks and recreational facilities, dams, and other flood- 
and erosion- control structures. Forty percent went for the 
repair and improvement of existing public property of sim- 
ilar nature. 

More than 95 percent of the total amount spent on W. P. A. 
projects has gone for projects which are sponsored by States, 
counties, and municipalities, through their various adminis- 
trative departments and bureaus. These local governmental 
units haye contributed over a half billion dollars to pro- 
vide materials and equipment and supervisory and technical 
services for these projects. 

Below I set out a list of the principal items of accom- 
plishment of the Works Progress Administration during the 
past 2 years. It is hard to set money valuations on these 
projects, but your own experience will inform you that many 
of these improvements would not have been made during our 
` lifetimes except for the W. P. A. program, and some of them 
would not have been made at all. They are among the 
permanent assets of this Republic. 

Eleven thousand one hundred and six new public buildings, 
with repairs and improvements on 30,542 and additions to 
1,172. 

Forty-three thousand eight hundred and seventy miles of 
highway, roads, and streets, with repairs and improvements 
covering 146,901 miles. 

Nineteen thousand two hundred and seventy-two new bridges 
and thirteen thousand one hundred and sixty-six repaired. 

Sixty million eight hundred forty-six thousand and ninety- 
two linear feet, or more than 11,500 miles, of roadside drain- 
age ditches, with 167,756,154 linear feet, or approximately 
31,772 miles, repaired. 

Three thousand eight hundred and sixty-five miles of water 
mains, aqueducts, or distribution lines, with 1,382 miles 
repaired. 

Three thousand three hundred and thirty storage dams, 
with 283 repaired or improved, 15,855 other dams for erosion 
control and general conservation, with 145 of this type 
repaired. 


Non-Federal projects, Federal projects, and Federal low-cost housi 
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Five thousand six hundred and ninety-two miles of storm 
and sanitary sewers, with 1,624 miles improved. 

One hundred and five landing fields, 8,357 air markers, 
and 852,834 feet of runways constructed. 

Seven hundred and seventy new parks, comprising 22,072 
acres, with repairs and improvements to 2,866 parks. 

One thousand one hundred and seven new playgrounds, 
with repairs and improvements to 3,583. 

Three hundred and eighty-seven new swimming pools, 103 
new golf courses, 3,076 new tennis courts, and 691 new ice- 
skating rinks. 

Nine million seven hundred and eighty-nine thousand one 
hundred and eighty-four trees planted through reforestation, 
and 825 bird and game sanctuaries established. 

Two thousand three hundred and five new branch libraries 
established, 5,824 traveling libraries, and 29,855,417 books in 
school and public libraries renovated. 

Sewing rooms produced 108,427,938 articles, which include 
85,646,651 garments for men, women, and children, 

One hundred and twenty-eight million fifty-seven thousand 
six hundred and fifty-four school lunches served, 24,026,581 
pounds of food canned or preserved, and 512,798,422 pounds 
of food distributed. 

One thousand three hundred and eighty-two medical clinics 
operated, and 1,172,216 persons examined. 

Two million ninety-three thousand one hundred and eighty- 
two home visits made by visiting nurses, and 1,513,219 persons 
inspected. 

An average of 4,549 musical performances given to an 
average of 3,107,345 monthly attendance. 

An average of 2,833 theatrical performances given to an 
average of 1,043,478 monthly attendance. 

One million one hundred and forty-six thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirteen pages of Braille transcribed, and 40,635 
Braille maps made. 

In the month of October 1937, 100,145 education classes 
were held with 1,144,689 enrollees. 


THE PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


The P. W. A. has submitted to me a table setting out both 
Federal and non-Federal projects which I submit below. It 
will be noted that the total of loans and grants up till March 
31, 1938, is $3,339,848,476. Examine the classifications of 
improvements and call to your mind the marvelous ones 
that you have seen in your own communities and then ask 
yourself whether you think that these expenditures have been 
on worthless projects. 


projects—N. I. R. A., E. R. A., 1935, E. R. 1935, supplemental, 


ng pr 
F. D. A., 1936, and P. W. A. E. 1937, programs—Table showing allotments and reported project costs, distributed by type of 


project, as of Mar. 31, 1938 


Number of Total esti- Reported 
Sok amt wee projects mated cost Project costs 3 
Total 
7 SION oo E A a A 4,614 $690, 870, 030 $361, 910, 279 $591, 436, 582 
H and institutions for medical treatment. me 5836 207, 935, 204 100, 615, 323 147, 667, 531 
0 3, 007 346, 353, 200 244, 980, 709 295, 722, 461 
Sewer 1, 275 373, 683, 954 243, 051, 474 321, 143, 048 
Water systems 1, 895 199, 473, 187 117, 199, 841 191, 490, 820 
Electric power, pate water power. 205 75, 502, 558 45, 273, 544 19, 750, 132 
Streets and highwa: 10, 789 691, 652, 761 555, 952, 761 655, 769, 799 
E eege rme ier àia 390 350, 102, 974 246, 669, 987 249, 477, 519 
Flood control, water power, and reclamation.. 34 410, 119, 315 360, 548, 024 294, 062, 903 
Limited-dividend housing 7 11, 760, 399 10, 403, 391 11, 760, 399 
51 136, 669, 759 136, 969, 759 104, 407, 950 
32 200, 974, 500 200, 974, 500 200, 974, 500 
206 265, 956, 740 265, 956, 740 261, 953, 073 
3, 087 513, 982, 882 449, 642, 144 491, 834, 101 
26,428 | 4,475,037, 553 | 3, 339, 848,476 3, 837, 450, 818 
i iaaio — to Federal agencies. 
79. Nov. 1, 1937, which was the date these projects were transferred to the U. S. Housing Authority. 
OTE.— costs represent the cost of materials in place (including the cost of labor performed) and miscellaneous costs, for that of the work com: 
on each individual pro; nae made available under authority of the Fourth Deficiency Act, fiscal year 1933 (Public, 77, 73d Cong.), E Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1989 (Publio, 412 738d Cong), the Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 (Public Res. 11, 74th , the First Deficiency A Act, 
Year 1936, and the Pul Aamu alion of 1937. 
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I wish it were possible that the Federal Government could 
discontinue the relief expenditures. I wish that we had 
never had the tragic conditions that made them necessary. 
But we shall always have the right to feel proud that while 
these expenditures have provided millions of Americans with 
means of subsistence, they have, at the same time, added 
billions of dollars to the assets of our country. There is 
hardly a community in the United States which is not richer 
today because of some public improvement that has been 
built under this relief program. 


HELIUM 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I shall not object to the gentleman from Connecticut 
addressing the House at this time, but I shall object to other 
Members, as we have yet a considerable amount of debate on 
the relief bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
special article from the New York Times of this morning by 
Arthur Krock, this article being on the subject of the ex- 
portation of helium. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 11, 1938] 
In THE NATION—VIEWS ON THE MILITARY VALUE OF HELIUM 
[By Arthur Krock] 

Wasuincton, May 10.—Dr. Hugo Eckener, an excellent man and 
outstanding dirigible expert, is in Washington in an effort to 
obtain from this Government the release of enough helium to 
put and maintain Germany's new Zeppelin in commission. This 
Nation has a virtual monopoly of the noninflammable gas which 
renders the great aerial transports lighter than air. And under 
recent legislation its export in certain quantities is permitted if, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, such export will not 
create accumulations which would be of military importance “to 
any foreign country.” 

As the matter now stands, Secretary Ickes is far from convinced 
that the supply of helium requested by Dr. Eckener and the Ger- 
man Government would be of no military importance in certain 
European eventualities that might arise. He has made a long 
and detailed study of the situation, and has also discussed the 
matter with the President. Lately it has been suggested that the 
President will review Mr. Ickes’ final decision before it is an- 
nounced. But few who are familiar with the case expect Mr. 
Roosevelt to overrule the considered judgment of his Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Germany turned to helium for its dirigibles after the loss of 
the Hindenburg at Lakehurst. During the administration of 
President Hoover, when Dr. Eckener was a visitor to the White 
House and a new Zeppelin was building, Mr. Hoover offered his 
services to obtain helium to inflate the airship. But at that time 
Dr. Eckener expressed the belief that transportation, storage, and 
other difficulties stood in the way, and the Germans decided to 
continue with a hydrogen load. At that time, as now, the United 
States produced nearly all the world’s helium. 

After the disaster of the Hindenburg Congress legislated to 
permit export of the noninflammable gas under certain restric- 
tions. It standardized the matter so that the mere personal atti- 
tude of an official (helpful in the instance of Mr. Hoover) would 
not be the controlling factor. But on the advice of experts restric- 
tion was made as to military importance, and, responsibility havy- 
ing been put on Mr. Ickes, he very properly is assuming it. 


TESTIMONY OF THE EXPERTS 


What these experts said (in June 1937 and February 1938) before 
two House committees, one Senate committee and the joint Con- 
gressional body that investigated dirigible disasters is worth re- 
viewing now. These opinions have been among the many under 
the study of Mr. Ickes. 

Thomas A. Knowles, assistant to the president of the American 
Zeppelin Corporation, noted that the Japanese were seeking helium 
in volcanic gases and added, “It has one important use, which is 
a military use, and it is obvious that they [the Japanese] appreciate 
its value.” 

Admiral Cook, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, was 
asked by Representative PHILLIPS if the new German Zeppelin could 
be converted into an instrument of war. He said, “An observation 


ship, certainly,” added that possibly the craft could carry a small 
number of bombers and scout planes, and that with a helium load 
it would be less vulnerable. 

General Westover, Chief of the Army’s Aeronautics Bureau, testi- 
fied that a blimp of 500,000 cubic feet capacity “would have very 
great use for coast defense, for scouting purposes, and particularly 
for spotting submarines.” In reply to Senator THomas, he said be 
“could conceive of another country” using a dirigible offensively 
against the United States. For a country like Germany he thought 
a large dirigible could be used “very effectively” nearby “in the 
first few days of a war.” 

ALL CONCEDE MILITARY VALUE 

General Westover said further, “We have found no other agency 
[than an observation balloon] that can effectively report continuous 
movement over the battle front up to a distance of from 7 to 11 
miles, and at the same time observe artillery fire up to ranges of 
from 10,000 to 14,000 yards, and do it with continuous telephonic 
communication with the command post, thus enabling the ccm- 
mander and the artillery commander to know instantaneously wheat 
is going on at the front.” 

Other witnesses took the same general position. Commander 
Fulton, of the Navy, saw large rigid airships employed as combined 
aerial scouts and aircraft carriers. Lieutenant Commander Rosen- 
dahl said he believed that “scouting over ocean expanses” and the 
delivery of bomb cargoes were the effective uses. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Wiley testified that the large airships “can go out and stay 
out for 2 or 3 days and cover an immense area, while the plances 
in operation today do not pretend to have any radius for such a 
thing.“ Col. Charles A. Lindbergh set observation as the chief 
military function, and a Mr. Heinen recalled that the German Army 
tcok over and effectively used all the privately owned airships at 
the beginning of the World War. 

Every expert discussed and conceded important military use of 
the airship. Every expert agreed that a helium load meant much 
less vulnerability. Since Germany builds these ships, the United 
States has the helium, and the combination is conceded military 
importance by the experts, it would seem the inescapable duty of 
Mr. Ickes and the President to uphold the restriction of the law. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand an article 


from the Washington Daily News of this evening which says: 

Prospect of authorization of helium export to Germany for a new 
dirgible faded today when the White House announced that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt considered himself powerless to intervene. After 
a show-down conference it was said Mr. Roosevelt considered the 
matter a question for solution by the National Munitions Board. 

I hope this news article is authentic in its information. 

Inasmuch as helium has been definitely proved to be an 
instrument of war, I trust that every Member of this House 
will communicate with the President and also with Secretary 
Ickes and other members of the National Munitions Control 
Board and ask them to keep helium from going to Germany 
except for medical or hospital purposes. i 

Also I wish to add that this morning, while en route from 
Connecticut to Washington, I sent the following telegram to 
the President: 

New York, N. Y. May 11, 1938. 

Hon, FRANKLIN D. 


ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully suggest you read the very complete and short expo- 
sition by Arthur Krock, New York Times today, re helium before 
deciding on export of same to Germany. Also respectfully suggest 
that I might interrogate Dr. Eckener in your presence on military 
use of belium, Best regards. 

ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in connection with that, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may insert a brief editorial 
from this morning’s Washington Herald upon the question of 
helium. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF AND FEDERAL PUBLIC-BUILDINGS BILL 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 679. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
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consideration of House Joint Resolution 679, with Mr. 
Warren in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the splen- 
did record that has been made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration in providing employment, aiding industry, and in 
helping our local communities in the construction of endur- 
ing and useful public facilities speaks for itself. P. W. A.’s 
record of competence is well known to the Members of this 
House and to the country. My purpose today, then, is to 
discuss briefly some of the not generally understood regen- 
erative effects of P. W. A. activities—the vast amount of 
unseen or behind the lines employment that is created 
as a result of the building of public works and the tremen- 
dous stimulus that such a program gives to private industry. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has just com- 
pleted studies of five major industries which supply materials 
for public works—steel, cement, lumber, brick and other clay 
products, and plumbing supplies. Transportation agencies 
also were studied. The analyses which have been completed 
embraced the so-called non-Federal types of projects, includ- 
ing schools, waterworks, sewer systems, power plants, bridges, 
and similar undertakings. Analyses have not been completed 
of the Federal projects for which P. W. A. allotted funds. 
As I have stated, these studies indicated that for every hour 
of labor created on a non-Federal project 2.5 hours were 
spent by workers engaged in supplying and transporting the 
materials for the project. On this basis it was estimated 
that more than 1,400,000,000 man-hours of labor were re- 
quired in mines, forests, factories, and on transportation 
systems to supply the necessary materials and to take them 
to construction sites. When this is combined with the 556,- 
000,000 man-hours of direct employment at the site it ap- 
pears that the non-Federal program of P. W. A. created 
1,956,000,000 man-hours of work. Herein lies one of the 
great economic values of the type of non-Federal public 
works. 

The Public Works Administration estimates that its com- 
bined programs, Federal and non-Federal, but exclusive of 
the 51 low-rent and slum-clearance housing projects, had 
provided up to April 1 a total of 5,332,146,522 man-hours of 
employment at construction sites on more than 26,000 proj- 
ects and in the production of raw materials, fabrication, and 
transportation, 

All of the indirect employment thus provided was in 
private industry under regular, normal working conditions, 
and usually the workers benefited did not krow that they 
held their jobs because somewhere—perhaps a thousand 
miles away—P. W. A. was engaged in helping to finance a 
local project. 

Workers at the site of a P. W. A. project are paid the 
local prevailing rate of wages and preference in employment 
is given to persons from public relief rolls who are available 
and qualified to perform the work to which the employment 
relates. Except in emergencies or special or unusual cir- 
cumstances, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers em- 
ployed upon the project are not permitted to work more than 
8 hours a day or more than 40 hours per week. 

The cost to the Federal Government of providing one man 
with a month’s regular employment through the P. W. A. 
program was only $61.24, based on actual 1937 construction 
costs on upwards of a thousand completed P. W. A. projects 
in various sections of the country. This low figure was based 
upon the 45-percent grant and included both the direct labor 
at the construction site and the indirect labor created in 
regular industrial employment. 

Mind you, this does not mean that workers on P. W. A. 
projects received only $61.24 a month. The average wage, 
as shown by the investigations of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, was $136.08. The Federal contribution under the 
P. W. A. system was $61.24, while the balance of the cost, 
$74.84, or 55 percent, was furnished by the local community 
that built the project. This sharing of cost, in my opinion, 
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is an important consideration and one which argues strongly 
in favor of continuation of non-Federal public works. 

Stated another way, the expenditure of about $60 by the 
Federal Government.means that a man who otherwise might 
be unemployed or on relief gets useful work for 1 month, busi- 
ness and industry receive orders, the wage earner pays rent, 
buys groceries and clothes, and perhaps a few modest lux- 
uries. And when the work is done there is something useful 
and lasting to justify the expenditure. This is especially true 
of well-conceived, self-liquidating projects which pay their 
way out and become revenue producers. 

There is no longer any doubt that the first public-works 
program served as a great stimulus to a lagging industry. 
Orders placed for materials on P. W. A. projects totaled more 
than $1,700,000,000 in the 4 years ended last June. 

These orders went to virtually every line of business and 
benefited industry in every State. Leading the list were 
cement and steel, foundry and machine-shop products, and 
lumber. In 1934, for instance, cement orders from P. W. A. 
took 72 percent of the entire domestic output. During the 
same year P. W. A. orders for brick and hollow building tile 
amounted to about one-fourth of the estimated value of all 
shipments. Steel rails benefited almost as much as cement 
and brick. In 1934, when P. W. A. made loans of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 to the railroads, the orders placed ac- 
counted for 48 percent of the value of all rails produced in 
that year. In the lumber industry P. W. A. orders in three 
and a half years, from July 1933 to December 1936, totaled 
3,375,000,000 board feet. 

Up to last June P. W. A. orders were placed for $495,000,000 
worth of stone, clay, and glass products; $466,000,000 in steel 
and iron products; $292,000,000 in machinery; $104,000,000 in 
lumber; $90,000,000 in transportation equipment, and so on 
down through a list of virtually every building material pro- 
duced in this country. 

A one-and-one-half-billion-dollar non-Federal public- 
works program, on a 45-percent grant basis, would represent 
a Federal contribution of $675,000,000, which, with the appli- 
cant’s portion of $825,000,000, would provide 488,829,600 man- 
hours of site employment and 1,222,074,000 man-hours of 
indirect employment. It would result in expenditures of 
approximately $412,023,000 for employment at the site of 
projects and approximately $810,000,000 for material orders, 

With the launching of this new program business would 
begin once more to hit on all cylinders. 

The construction experts have advised me that material 
orders for iron and steel would amount to at least $228,450,- 
000; for foundry and machine-shop products, including ma- 
chinery, $109,350,000; lumber and millwork, $59,100,000; 
cement, $38,850,000; concrete products, $38,100,000; brick and 
tile, $33,150,000; heating materials, $24,300,000; plumbing ma- 
terials, $21,900,000; and other materials, $256,800,000. 

The proposed new P. W. A. program, according to previous 
experience, would include educational buildings, hospitals, 
public buildings, sewer systems, water systems, electric-power 
plants, streets and highways, engineering structures and 
flood control, water power and reclamation. 

There are now pending before the Public Works Adminis- 
tration some 2,800 projects which have been examined and 
approved and which are ready to go into construction with- 
out delay. These projects, calling for grants amounting to 
$443,000,000 and loans amounting to $132,000,000, would re- 
sult in construction estimated at more than $1,000,000,000. 

The Public Works Administration has established a con- 
vincing record. It has provided a vast amount of honest and 
real employment at prevailing wages. Its material orders 
came to the rescue of a reeling industry once before and there 
is no reason to believe that resumption of the program would 
not again be as beneficial. P. W. A. has worked in coopera- 
tion and in harmony with the States, municipalities, and 
counties, and it has left for a future generation useful proj- 
ects wisely planned and well executed. 

The Public Works Administration has many other accom- 
plishments to its credit. Its programs have been conducted 
in an efficient, businesslike manner, and without graft or 
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scandal. It has set new high standards of construction 
through close supervision of work and materials. It has in- 
sisted upon adequate security for its loans, and today shows 
a profit to the Government of $13,000,000 on the sale of $600,- 
000,000 worth of bonds which it held as security for the 
repayment of loans. Up to April 1, P. W. A. had collected 
$22,540,204.52, representing 4-percent interest on its loans. 

The Public Works Administration, under the capable direc- 
tion of Administrator Harold L. Ickes and an experienced 
staff in Washington and in the States, is organized and ready 
again to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the country that 
it is an agency that can create employment, aid industry, and 
construct useful public facilities at the same time. 

P. W. A. still remains Democracy’s “triple threat” against 
depression, recession, or economic slump. When it operates, 
the downward spiral halts and then begins to climb. 

The President has urged the resumption of the Public 
Works program. That recommendation is now in the hands 
of the Congress. It is up to the people’s representatives to 
give Public Works another opportunity to put the Nation 
back on its economic feet. 

In the dark days of 1933 and 1934 P. W. A. was one of the 
great recovery agencies that came to the assistance of the 
American people. It did a magnificent job then; it can do it 
again. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, many of us are very much 
concerned over the apparent disregard by the new dealers 
of constitutional rights, law, and order. Our people have 
become genuinely distressed over the trend of the times, and 
many fear that a dictatorship lies ahead of us. Less than 
a week ago a nominee for the Presidency of a national 
political party 2 years ago was forcibly deported from an 
American city where he sought to exercise his constitutional 
right of free speech. A few days later two Members of 
this body were served with notice that they would not be 
permitted to appear at a public gathering in that community. 
I refer to Jersey City in the State cf New Jersey, sup- 
posedly a part of the United States, in which the people 
are supposed to live under the Federal Constitution. The 
matter was called to the attention of the President of the 
United States, who is supposed to be the upholder of the 
Constitution, and I read from the Washington Post of this 
morning where he is quoted as having said that the Hague 
fight is a local matter, a matter purely for the police authori- 
ties of that city to control. I submit that the violation of 
the first amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
is not a local matter. Perhaps none of the gentlemen who 
have been denied the right to speak in Jersey City would say 
a thing with which I am in accord, but I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that they are American citizens, and as such 
are guaranteed the right of free speech. The President goes 
on and intimates that it is out of his hands. The mayor of 
Jersey City is the vice chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, and if the President does not approve of the stand 
that Mayor Hague has taken, it lies within his power to ask 
Mr. Hague to resign as vice chairman of his national com- 
mittee. One word from him would be enough. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Is the gentleman interested in the Demo- 
cratic Party, is he interested in the two Members who gave 
out to the press a statement of their desire to go to Jersey 
City and make a speech, or is he interested in the cause that 
these two gentlemen are advocating, or the cause advocated 
by the gentleman who was deported from Jersey City? 

Mr, KNUTSON. Let me say to the gentleman from Nli- 
nois that I am not interested in the cause these gentlemen 
espouse. I do not believe in much that they stand for politi- 
cally, but I am vitally interested in seeing that the constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens are observed, and that they 
are permitted to exercise all the rights and privileges that 
that great charter of human liberty guarantees them. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gentleman is trained and 
interested in the freedom of the press, the same as I am, and 
1 think that he agrees with the expression of Voltaire that 
though we may not agree with a man in all that he says 
we will defend to the death his right to say it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly. That is the American way. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I want to say that as a Democrat, I 
am not proud of Mayor Hague, of Jersey City. Also, I think 
it a proper activity of the minority party to call attention 
to the faults of the majority party, whatever the motive, and 
I am glad the gentleman is doing it. 

I denounce Mayor Hague as a cheap, ignorant, tawdry, 
villainous little dictator who is a disgrace to his city, a dis- 
grace to his State, and a disgrace to the United States of 
America. There is no excuse for his violent and brutal 
actions in a free country. 

Permit me to say further that the Constitution of the 
United States is supposed to be for radicals, for Communists, 
for conservatives. We here in this House of Representatives 
of the United States should realize the Constitution covers 
everyone; if Hague continues his tactics, some action may 
be necessary. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thank the gentleman for covering us 
with the Constitution. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Hague should be viewed with contempt 
by all self-respecting Americans. The monumental conceit 
of so little a man is astonishing. He defies the good name 
of America, as well as its best traditions. Unlike many 
political bosses, he is too stupid to even care for a good name. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Now I want to call to the attention of 
the House a most extraordinary piece of legislation, a bill 
introduced in another body, S. 3928, which provides that 
any newspaper that prints anything that it knows to be 
untrue shall be subject to a fine of $10,000 and the publisher 
shall be imprisoned for not more than 2 years. It happens 
that the author of this piece of legislation is perhaps closer 
to the President than any other Member of that body. The 
passage of such a law would absolutely muzzle the press, 
which is our last refuge against autocracy. 

I want to know if what Mayor Hague has done up in 
Jersey City and the introduction of this bill were done with 
the approval of the President of the United States? 

Well may we ask whither are we drifting? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does not the gentleman think that the 
newspapers of the United States ought to print the truth? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They do, and make every effort to do so; 
but whenever they say anything that is not favorable to the 
New Deal then they are accused of being reactionary and of 
falsifying. I know all about that, being a newspaperman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman 
from Minnesota agree that the people of the United States 
know who is responsible for the New Jersey affair and that 
probably the President had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. KNUTSON. These are things I want to know; I am 
asking. 

Mr. MAVERICK. The violation of constitutional liberties 
is a question of concern to Republicans and Democrats, to 
blue-eyed Americans, to Jews, Protestants, and Catholics. 
That is the point, is it not? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. MAVERICK. And I do not care what prejudices are 
in this case, whether one loves or hates the President, the 
only question involved is the violation of constitutional rights 
by an impudent, arrogant boss of a city. Public opinion 
nowhere has approved of his tactics; hundreds of news- 
papers have severely criticized him. I know of no responsible 
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person or newspaper in America that has approved his 
action. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is what I am trying to say; and I 
want to know whether these two incidents have Presidential 
approval. If they have, then, Mr. Chairman, we may well be 
concerned with the future of our country. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Of course, they are not approved by 
the President, that is not relevant to the case. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman does not believe what he 
is saying now, does he, his implication that the President 
is behind these things? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not implying, I am merely asking. 
It looks suspicious. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the gentleman makes the implica- 
tion by the very asking of the question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me answer. About a year ago they 
had a snooping committee in another body that went into 
private files and seized papers in violation of the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution which guarantees our citi- 
zens against such actions without due process of law; and 
the head snooper was later made a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, which would indicate to me that the whole procedure 
had the approval of the President. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does not the gentleman believe that if 
they had had some snoopers when they were stealing Teapot 
Dome the gentleman's party might be in power today? 

They found that you were sitting here all the time they 
were stealing the Capitol in Teapot Dome and the gen- 
tleman never opened his head once. 

Mr. KNUTSON. My reference was to Mayor Hague, not 
Teapot Dome. Why go back 20 years? We are living in 
the present. 

I will not yield to the gentleman to draw a red herring 
across the trail. Sit down. This is not a Chautauqua. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will not yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman debate that with me 
on the floor of the House? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Sit down. The gentleman is not con- 
tributing anything to this debate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am contributing enough to confuse the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly. All the gentleman can do is 
confuse. He is a sort of legislative cuttlefish, who rarely 
contributes anything of value to a discussion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I agree with the gentleman. I admit 
my poor ability and obvious limitations. How often have I 
wished that I might have been born with the sparkling 
genius with which the gentleman himself is endowed so that 
I might contribute ideas of value to a discussion such as 
have made the gentleman one of the House immortals. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Whatever the genius, the confusion, 
Hague is an evil genius, though of peanut variety, a sort of 
tiny termite; but no one need be in confusion of his acts. 
They are brutal, ill-mannered, irritable, childish. He calis 
himself a Democrat. Why, Jefferson would turn in his 
grave. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Now, I wish to discuss the bill under 
consideration. Gentlemen of the House, no Member of this 
body is opposed to the appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary for relief, but many of us are opposed to making 
W. P. A. a football of politics. We say it is more indecent 
and un-American to play politics with human misery. Relief 
should be based on needs, not on political affiliations, as is 
now largely the case in many States. 

Members of the House, 2 and 6 years ago we were assured 
by Mr. Roosevelt that he would restore prosperity to our 
country. Since his election he has spent $18,000,000,000 
in trying to do so. That is $18 for every minute since 
Christ, and where has it gotten us? There is just as much 
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| unemployment now as there was when he took office and 


taxes are much higher. Has he made jobs for our people? 
No; rather he has made trade treaties with other countries 
that have given to them the American market. The pay rolls 
of America have been sent abroad and our own workers 
forced onto relief. At Charleston Mr. Roosevelt said, “We 
have planned it that way and do not let anyone tell you 
different.” If that be true, then he is responsible for 14 
million being out of work and for farm prices declining to 
levels below cost of production. 

I contend that Mr, Roosevelt’s remedy is not the right one. 
It has cost us 18 billions to find that out. Are we going to 
be so simple as to hope that another 5 billions for pump 
priming will do the work where 18 billions did nothing. I 
do not know. Congress’ mind works in odd and wondrous ' 
ways these days and anything may happen. 

During the debates on the measure now under considera- 
tion, charges of fraud, collusion, intimidation, favoritism, and 
coercion have been made against the administration of 
relief. It has been alleged that violations against law and 
ordinary regards for human welfare have been committed in 
Pennsylvania, Florida, Ohio, and other States. Indeed, I 
know of an instance in my home city. During the campaign 
of 2 years ago two individuals went to the relief office in 
my home city and applied for relief. They were asked how 
they stood politically and how they were going to vote. The 
man who stated that he was a new dealer was immediately 
certified for relief while the individual who announced him- 
self as a Republican and was going to vote for HAROLD 
Knutson for Congress was denied relief. The same thing 
is happening all over the country, day after day. At this 
point I desire to read a letter that appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post that will give the House an idea of 
what happened in the primary election in Florida last week. 
I read: 

COMMENT ON THE PEPPER VICTORY 
To the EDITOR or THE Post. 

Sm: The New Deal may get some comfort out of the results of 
the Florida primary, in that Senator Pepper was nominated over 
all his opponents, but if they are willing to look a little closer, I. 
am sure that they will not find much to brag about. 

It is known to every informed southerner that one who o 
questions, or criticizes any President branded, like a cow in the 
woods, with the designation “Democrat” commits an unpardonable 
sin, and is looked upon as a traitor to all that is sacred and holy. 

Both Mark Wilcox and Dave Sholtz denounced the New Deal, 
and its activities as viciously, if not more so, than did Landon, 
Babcock, and I in 1936 when we were the respective candidates for 
President, United States Senator, and Governor of Florida, and the 
combined vote of Wilcox and Sholtz was more than twice as large 
as we were able to poll 2 years ago. Instead of the primary show- 
ing such a great endorsement of the New Deal, it actually showed 
that more than twice as many Floridians are opposed to the New 
Deal now as there were in 1936. 

If the statements of Wilcox and Sholtz are to be accepted as 
fact, then the New Deal not only poured a great deal of money in 
here in support of PEPPER, but it bulldozed and browbeat all the 
relief and P. W. A. workers to force them to vote for him, The 
notorious Cone machine, with its thousands of political parasites, 
liquor and gambling interests, were also instructed to go down the 
line for Pepper, and were active workers for him. 

They held over the people the psychological threat and/or prom- 
ise that if Perper were reelected, they could not only keep their 
jobs and graft, but that other millions of money plundered from 
the economic royalists by the Government would continue to pour 
into Florida, whereas if Pepper were defeated, they would auto- 
matically lose their jobs, graft, and easy Government money. 

It was whispered around among the citrus growers that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had promised to pay the Mediterranean fruit-fly 
damage if PEPPER were nominated, whereas this would not be paid 
if he were defeated. Thousands of letters were sent to the grow- 
ers suggesting such a thing. If victory won by such tactics is such 
as to make any thinking American feel elated, then we have sunk 


so low in honor and patriotism that it will not make much 
difference who represents us in Washington. 


LAKELAND, FLA., May 5. 

In Pennsylvania equally serious charges have been made. 
Be it understood that both factions of the New Deal party 
in that State are supposedly ardent new dealers. Both 


sides charge that W. P. A. is being prostituted for political 
purposes in that State, and as the charges are made by new 
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dealers we haye no alternative but to believe them. Again 
I quote from this morning’s issue of the Washington Post: 

EARLE WINS DELAY OF INQUIRY ON GRAFT TILL AFTER PRIMARY 

The Dauphin County grand jury investigation of charges of 
bribery, graft, and coercion against Democratic officials, scheduled 
to have started today, was ordered delayed at least until after the 
primary elections yesterday by the State supreme court. 

After a brief hearing, the court issued an order staying the 
grand jury proceedings until May 18, the day after the elections. 

On May 18 the judges of Dauphin County quarter sessions court, 
who authorized the investigation, and the Dauphin County district 
attorney will go before the supreme court to show cause why the 
investigation should not be permanently prohibited. 

MAXEY, DREW DISSENT 

Justices George W. Maxey and James B. Drew dissented on the 

portion of the order staying the proceedings. 


Of course, if would never do to have the facts brought out 
before the primary election which will be held on May 18, 
but is not it a fine state of affairs when conditions are so 
bad that the Governor of a great State must go into court 
and secure an order restraining a grand jury from looking 
into charges of corruption until after election.” 

If Congress had as much sense as God has given geese 
we would stop this foolish practice of trying to spend our- 
selves back to prosperity. My friends, that has never worked 
and never will. The only thing that will bring us out of the 
woods is to get back to work and produce more wealth. Only 
in that way can we attain the abundant life that Mr. Roose- 
velt likes to talk about in his “fireside lullabies.” I realize 
that a few of our people do not take kindly to going back 
to work. They would rather take it easy and live off those 
who do work, but the great bulk of the American people, 
thank God, have not lost their spirit of independence and 
self-reliance. These people want work and they are looking 
to the new dealers to make good on their many promises to 
provide them with permanent work at good wages. Are you 
going to “let them down”? If you do, it will mean the end 
of your party. 

Mr. Hoover, who recently returned from a trip abroad, 
where he had an opportunity to study dictatorships, in- 
flation, and other economic and political afflictions, recently 
made some suggestions that would bring back recovery. 
Whether you like Mr. Hoover or not, none can deny that he 
speaks from ripe experience, a wide and genuine desire to be 
helpful in this dark hour. His suggestions follow: 

1. Reestablish confidence that there will be no more attacks 
upon the safeguards of free men. That is the independence of the 
Congress and of the courts, he said. 

2. Restore common and intellectual morals in government. In 
a democracy or in a Christian country, Hoover said, the ends do 
not justify any means, 

3. Abandon an economy of scarcity and go in for production, 
work, and thrift. 

4. Stop spending, inflation, and pump priming. 

5. Revise taxes so as to free the initiative and enterprise of men. 
The original Senate proposals, according to Hoover, were a step in 
that direction, 

6. Reduce relief expenditure by one-third through decentralizing 
its administration. 

7. By savings on relief and reduction of other expenses and the 
end of pump priming, drive to balance the Budget. 

8. Stop “credit inflation Juggling.” 

9. Set up a court of 25 responsible, nonpolitical men represent- 
ing business, labor, and agriculture to direct Federal Reserve poli- 
cies and thus take “that control out of the hands of politicians.” 

10. Give the employer and all branches of labor the same rights 
Late the Labor Board and appoint judicially minded men to the 


11. Stop “indiscriminate defamations of business” and the crea- 
tion of class hate. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I believe America is face 
to face with one of her great hours of decision. There are 
two things with which all of us must necessarily be con- 
cerned. One of these is the preservation of a democracy in 
the broadest sense of the word, which includes the constitu- 
tional liberties which-the gentleman from Minnesota men- 
tioned. The other one is the solution of very difficult eco- 
nomic problems. 
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DEMOCRACY DEPENDS ON SOLUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

Mr. Chairman, those people who try to prevent the taking of 
necessary steps toward the protection of the right of em- 
ployment of people, the taking of necessary steps to curb 
the powers of monopoly, the taking of necessary steps to 
enable the Government to employ its own credit in the na- 
tional interest, people who say that measures like that are 
undermining democracy, are just as wrong as they can be. 
To try to set such necessary and salutary economic measures 
over against the preservation of democracy, to represent 
those two things as being in conflict with one another is the 
most dangerous doctrine that could be preached. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the thing that has caused dictatorships to be 
established where they have been established has not been the 
vigorous and effective action on the part of a democratic 
government in meeting the problems of its people but has 
been, rather, a state of confusion and a state of uncertainty 
long continuing, so that the people desired freedom, yes, but 
desiring more than freedom, the opportunity to live, they 
turned to an extreme simplification of government and al- 
lowed themselves to go under the iron heel of dictatorship. 

Our job, therefore, is one that requires not only courage 
and vision but a deeper patriotism than any we have yet 
known, in order that we may effect a solution of these 
economic problems, We now have before us a recovery pro- 
gram, a program so essential in this hour that I doubt if 
any man in the sincerity of his soul can say that he does 
not hope with all his heart it will pass, whether he votes 
for it or not. What, indeed, shall our 13,000,000 unemployed 
people do next week? They cannot wait. 

WHAT DOES “GETTING BACK TO THE OLD DAYS” MEAN TO THIS 
AMERICAN PEOPLE? 

There are two kinds of criticism of this recovery program 
to which I would like to direct attention. The statement 
is made, “This is all wrong and what we need to do is to 
do things like we used to do before 1929.” That suggestion 
offers not one single, solitary bit of hope for the mass of 
American people. It means a return to a situation where 
we will be faced again with the ravages of an unemployment 
from which there will be no protection at all. It means 
return to a situation where the building of extreme monop- 
olistic control has no brakes on it. It means return to a 
situation where over a period of 6 years, from 1923 to 1929, 
there was only 54 percent of the value represented by in- 
dustrial production distributed and 46 percent retained. 
That offers no hope for us, no way out for the people of 
the United States. Simple mathematics teaches that unless 
buying power is distributed to people who will buy in pro- 
portion to the value of production, the goods and services 
produced cannot be sold. This problem we have not solved; 
but before 1933 it was not even recognized as a problem. 

May I also remark upon the fact that people who advocate 
this procedure cite England as an example and say, “Why 
do we not do like England? Look what they have done in 
restoring business activity.” May I say that even the con- 
servative government of England has adopted with regard 
to housing and with regard to many other things measures 
more far reaching than anything the New Deal has yet done; 
and further, may I say that England differs from the United 
States in one most important respect, namely, that the 
British people pay taxes far heavier than ours because they 
believe it is part of their duty to support the British Govern- 
ment, and because they are glad, as they say, to help save 
England. 

The Americans when they are asked to pay taxes put in 
most of their time howling how this is the action of an 
iniquitous government, taking away something that right- 
fully belongs to them. Indeed, the payment of taxes today 
and recovery programs of this sort represent to me a bridge 
between the Old World and the new one, a bridge which if 
it is destroyed means we will not be able in the years that 
lie immediately ahead of us to earnestly and carefully work 
out a new path forward on which the whole of the American 
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people will be safe to travel. If that bridge is destroyed 
there will then be a situation far more serious than any we 
have yet known. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I recognize the speaker as a 
keen student of our affairs. May I ask him this question: 
Does he not regard it just as impossible for us to turn back 
the clock of time from 1938 to 1928 as it was for the nations 
of Europe to turn back the clock of time from 1825 to 1789? 

Mr. VOORHIS. Obviously, and I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

REAL REASONS THIS DEPRESSION CAME 

We hear criticism to the effect that the Government pro- 
gram inaugurated in 1933, which was more or less chopped 
off a year ago, ended in failure. It did not end in failure, 
however, because the Government spent money in paying 
wages to unemployed people. It did not end in failure be- 
cause the Government started public works and did things 
publicly which could not be done or were not being done 
privately. It did not produce the results for which we had 
hoped for a number of reasons. 

First, the program was bottomed on an unnecessary in- 
crease in national debt, due to the fact we did not recognize 
the essential sovereignty of the Nation and its right to be 
the sole source of creation of new money and new credit. 
It did not produce the results we hoped for because there 
was in the hands of certain people—and I do not blame 
those people, and if I have time, as I know I will not, I 
will explain to you why I do not blame them—power to gob- 
ble up an undue amount of the purchasing power which 
the Government put into circulation. This purchasing 
power was siphoned off by this fortunate group by means of 
higher prices, and the possession of an inordinately large 
amount of the thing which calls itself capital, which does 
not always represent solid investment in assets but some- 
times represents mere pieces of paper. 

In the third place, Congress quit the job of sustaining 
mass buying power too soon. In my opinion we would not 
have this program today on such a large scale, or at least 
the program we do have now would be adequate—and I 
wonder whether it is, under the circumstances—had we 
continued with our work in 1937 and not laid off 700,000 
Government workers from the W. P. A. last summer. 

WHAT BECAME OF THE $16,000,000,000? 

In the last 5 years approximately $16,000,000,000 has 
been spent for recovery and relief. Today we have approxi- 
mately $16,000,000,000 of stagnant bank deposits in the 
hands of the large depositors of the country, which may 
tell a considerable story. The problem evidently would not 
be nearly as serious as it is had that $16,000,000,000 con- 
tinued to circulate. At present we have no adequate mech- 
anism to cause it to do so. 

W. P. A. SHOULD BE QUICKLY EXPANDED 

I am, of course, supporting this recovery program. I 
want to point out one thing about it. We all hope the hous- 
ing program will get under way and employ large numbers 
of people and be effective in reducing our slums. We hope 
the P. W. A. program of solid accomplishment, the kind of 
public works program we all want to see, will quickly get 
under way and give us reemployment. I do not believe we 
can reasonably expect either of these two programs to cause 
any quick pick-up in employment. I believe we desperately 
need such a quick pick-up. It is on the W. P. A. we must 
depend for such a quick pick-up. Therefore, I hope it will 
be possible for W. P. A. to proceed at once with an even 
larger expenditure than has been contemplated, and then 
it could taper off as these other programs come along and 
begin to help out. With 13,000,000 out of work my greatest 
fear is that we will not create enough jobs and do it quickly 
enough to really be effective. 

SOME FUNDAMENTAL THINGS 

There is another thing that might be said in this connec- 

tion. There are those of us who feel that we must not rely 
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solely upon such a program as Government spending. We 
believe it is necessary but we do not think it is a solution 
to the unemployment problem. In my opinion to create 
enough consumer demand to force the great accumulations 
of capital into circulation would require a considerably larger 
amount than is included even in this bill. If we are to win 
this battle for democracy, we must do other things also in 
addition to the kind of program we have here in this bill. 
Those other things include legislation which will free pro- 
duction from the forces that now throttle it, monopoly con- 
trol, first, and uncertainty on the part of every businessman 
in America about his market, second. The businessman 
does not know whether other businesses are going to 
expand when he does or not. He does not know for sure 
whether large numbers of people will be unemployed and 
without purchasing power. He does not know for sure what 
the Government is going to do about it, if anything, or when 
the Government will act. We need to follow principles such 
as the principle of actually seeing to it that all unemployed 
are at work—and to follow such principles consistently. 

In the second place, we need to expand our Social Security 
Act, and I believe we can do it, to include the whole Nation. 
Instead of “relief” we could have a general old-age pension 
and a broadening of other aspects of social security. This 
again would make for stability of our consumer buying 
power. It would take money. It would take taxes. But 
all America would benefit. s 

In the third place, I feel we must put our Government in 
unquestioned control of our monetary and credit systems in 
order that as America grows her total power to consume 
may be expanded without debt in correspondence with the 
growth of our business life and our productive capacity. 
As long as it is necessary for Government to make con- 
tinuous contributions to purchasing power as it is at present 
until we have done some of the things I have mentioned this 
burden of debt becomes a serious consideration. [Applause.] 

More specifically and immediately, I believe we must de- 
velop more public-works projects which are productive of 
real wealth and which can be in whole or in part self-liqui- 
dating. Housing can be in part self-liquidating, reforesta- 
tion can be wholly so if we take a long enough period of 
time, reclamation can be made so, even perhaps highways. 
States and counties would be glad to borrow money from the 
Federal Government to finance public works if they could 
get it at 2½ percent. 

When our Government “sells” lands, it exchanges them 
for bank deposits, written upon the books of a bank which 
has sufficient reserves. When we desterilized gold we gave 
gold credits to the Federal Reserve banks for deposit credits 
which they created. 

Why in Heaven’s name cannot the United States Treasury, 
with greater reserves than any bank possesses, buy the bonds 
of the Housing Authority, the P. W. A., or of a State or 
county by the same process of credit creation that the banks 
now employ? 

PUBLIC WORKS FINANCE ACT-——-H. R. 10516 

In order to accomplish this very thing, so far as reyenue- 
producing public works are concerned, I have introduced. 
H. R. 10516, known as the Public Works Finance Act. Under 
its provisions an agency of government called the Public 
Works Finance Corporation would be created with power to 
issue up to $5,000,000,000 of bonds bearing a rate of interest 
1 percent less than the going Federal rate. These bonds 
would all be sold to and held until retired by the Treasury 
of the United States, which would thus receive as net in- 
come the interest paid by the Public Works Finance Cor- 
poration upon its bonds. The Treasury would buy these 
bonds with a direct extension of credit, setting up credits 
in the 12 central Federal Reserve banks, which credits would 
be assets of the banks, against which the Public Works 
Finance Corporation could draw checks in the transaction of 
its business. 

This corporation is then empowered to buy the securi- 
ties of States, counties, or local governmental subdivisions, 
which bear only the going Federal rate of interest, if such 
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securities are issued for the purpose of financing public 
works of a useful character. The corporation is further em- 
powered to make advances and loans to any public-works 
project, Federal, State, or local, where the revenues are to 
be sufficient to pay back the cost with interest at the going 
Federal rate. Such loans are, of course, to be secured by liens 
against project revenues. 

This Public Works Finance Act thus places the Govern- 
ment of the United States in a position to finance public 
works without increasing the national debt or having to 
raise funds by taxes. How is this possible? Simply by 
having the Treasury of the United States employ exactly the 
same device of credit creation when it buys the bonds of the 
Public Works Finance Corporation as the banks have here- 
tofore employed in buying Government bonds. It is just 
as sound, just as reasonable, just as workable as the present 
system. The only difference is that the people of America 
derive the direct benefits and all of them from this creation 
of credit, which is for all practical purposes the money of our 
country. 

H. R. 10516 places upon the Public Works Finance Cor- 
poration responsibility for surveying the whole employment 
situation in the Nation and so conducting its business as to 
bring about full employment. The bill further takes the first 
step toward providing this Nation with a sensible business- 
like budget, setting up an account for capital investment and 
separating such investment from current expenditure of an 
ordinary sort. To accomplish this first step section 12 reads 
as follows: Í 

Sec. 12. The Corporation shall submit annually a report to the 
Congress covering the work of the Corporation for the preceding 
year and including such information, data, and recommendations 
for further appropriations or legislation in connection with the 
matters covered by this act as it may find advisable, including 
a financial statement showing (1) the par value of the outstand- 
ing bonds of the Corporation; (2) the amount of funds made 
available by the Corporation to any State or any political sub- 
division thereof by loan, acquisition of securities, or otherwise; 
(3) the assets held by the Corporation as a result of such loans, 
acquisitions of securities, and so forth, and the income, if any, 
from such assets; (4) the amount of funds made available by the 
Corporation for the financing of Federal self-liquidating projects; 
(5) the capital value of such projects, and the income derived and 
anticipated to be derived from them; (6) the expenditures of all 
Federal Government agencies for projects which have resulted 
in the creation of new capital assets public in character, whether 
or not such projects produce revenue; and (7) the actual or 
estimated value of such new capital assets. 

Thus we would at least have the information upon which 
we could set up an accounting of capital outlay and capital 
assets of the United States, alongside our accounting of cur- 
rent receipts and expenditures. We would thus get a truer 
picture of the financial condition of our Government than 
we can have now. 

Thus this bill, though admittedly offering no complete 
solution to our economic problem, would make it entirely 
possible for our Government to act quickly and positively in 
checking unemployment at any time, and to do it without 
an increase in debt. Thus an increase in our national wealth 
or in the value of our national investment would automati- 
cally bring about a corresponding increase in our medium of 
exchange. The Public Works Finance Corporation would be 
informed by all governmental agencies of any facts they 
might possess concerning unemployment, the price level, peo- 
ple employed on public works, the type of projects being 
carried on and the need of the Nation for various sorts of 
public works, and any other important facts bearing on the 
employment problem of the Nation. On the basis of these 
facts the corporation would determine its policies and the 
extent to which it would at any time make funds available 
for housing, reclamation, power development, reforestation, 
or any other type of work. 

Since large amounts of excess reserves might accumulate 
in the banks through the use of this national credit by the 
Public Works Finance Corporation, the bill broadens the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board to control reserves by 
removing the present limitation placed upon that power. 
This provision coupled with the proposed credit activities 
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of the Public Works Finance Corporation might make pos- 
sible a ready transition to a system of 100-percent reserves 
in all banks behind demand deposits. The bill empowers 
the Federal Board to instruct the Federal Reserve banks 
to purchase assets of member banks, if at any time such 
bank finds itself in need of additional reserves to bring them 
up to the legal requirements. 
THIS BILL IS BETTER THAN ANY PREVIOUS ONE 

This recovery bill—to my mind by far the best bill of this 
general sort that has yet been brought before the Congress— 
should certainly be passed. My definite understanding is 
that the bill provides that W. P. A. shall no longer require 
that unemployed people be relief recipients in order to be 
eligible for W. P. A. employment. This is a great step 
forward. 

But let us not deceive ourselves, as apparently we did in 
1937, that one such measure as this can solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. That task can only be accomplished by a 
program containing such measures as I have tried to briefly 
outline in this speech. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lorp]. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman, the President tried spending 
to bring the country back to prosperity. He failed. We are 
now in a much worse condition than when he took office. 
Then we had less than seven millions of unemployed, now 
we have nearly if not quite, twice that number, or the stag- 
gering numbers of from thirteen to fourteen millions. His 
theories have been given a fair trial. It was known as 
pump priming, now they want a transfusion. The country 
is at the lowest ebb since we became a going Nation. Now 
he asks for more billions in an endeavor to bring the country 
out of the panic. It may be we should make some appropria- 
tion but Congress should decide the amount and the methods. 
Congress should be responsible for the ‘success or failure. 
Congress should point the way. It is the only way out of. 
wrecking our Nation. 

The President, I understand, is opposed to the Congress 
taking over the job. When there is so much at stake one 
failure is all that the taxpayers can stand. Let us be honest 
with the taxpayers. Let us try and spend the money honestly 
for the benefit of all of the people, regardless of political 
party. 


We have a job before us. Let us rise above partisanship 
and cut out paying for elections out of the taxpayers’ money. 

No political party before ever attempted to pay election 
expenses from the National Treasury. I charge new dealers 
with paying for elections with public money. One case 
directly before us is the nomination of a Senator in Florida. 
I am told, and I believe reliably, that the Crown Prince 
“Little Jimmy,” made available millions for the primary 
election. Jobs were given out wholesale all over the State. 
Practically all voters were put on the pay roll and all at the 
excuse of so-called relief. They even went the rounds trying 
to get people from the North to stay over and vote for one 
of the faithful who had always done the bidding of the 
Roosevelt manipulators. Sufficient money for relief of 
course—all that is needed. But not one cent to pay for 
elections of new dealers. All relief moneys and the amounts 
to be expended for public works should be turned back to 
the States and expended through nonpolitical boards as 
the Governors of the States may determine. Stop boon- 
doggling and wasting the taxpayers’ money and get an 
honest day’s work for a day’s pay at good wages. Stop dic- 
tating how a worker is going to vote on election day, and 
stop trying to change our form of government, and creating 
a Fascist state. 

Many men are put in charge of road work on W. P. A, 
who have no knowledge of constructing highways and do 
not need the work. They are given the job for the reason 
that they vote the New Deal ticket and the taxpayers’ money 
is wasted. The people in need of assistance and in need 
of public work can be taken care of better than they are 
being cared for today for one-half of the money that is 
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being expended if it is turned back to the States to carry 
out with the Federal funds. 

What is needed is for Congress to be a real Congress and 
do their duties as laid down in the Constitution. Let the 
President carry on his duties and not try to usurp the 
functions of the Congress. 

The President should give assurance to business that he 
will stop trying to hamstring them and cooperate in 
bringing business back to our Nation. He should know that 
his wisecracks and catch phrases do not give work to the 
unemployed. What we need today is cooperation with 
capital, labor, and all business, and most of all the Presi- 
dent of the United States should cooperate with them all. 
Then we would have business, work for the unemployed, and 
We would be on our way out of this depression. However, 
with our Budget out of balance nearly forty billions of dollars, 
and authorizations nearing the $50,000,000,000 mark, we are 
on a dangerous road. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire, to the gentleman from New York (Mr. Lanzetta]. 

Mr. LANZETTA, Mr. Chairman, on July 9, 1937, my col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ALLEN] in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 440, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and which reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That it is hereby declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress that in the administration of the 1938 Relief Appropriation 
Act there shall be provided work opportunities through the Federal 
Works Progress Administration for all unemployed workers who 
cannot find employment in private industry. The Works Progress 
Administration shall so administer the funds allotted to it and 
so regulate the employment of unemployed persons that no Works 

ss Administration worker who cannot find employment in 
private industry at wages not less than the prevailing rate of wages 
for work for which he or she is reasonably fitted by training or 
experience shall be discharged from the Works Progress Administra- 
tion rolls and that any Works Progress Administration employees 
securing temporary private employment shall be furloughed during 
the period of private employment by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration and not discharged from the rolls: Provided, That nothing 
in this resolution shall be construed to force the Works Progress 
Administration to continue the employment of any person who is 
properly dischargeable for cause. 

A companion resolution was introduced in the Senate by 
the Senator from Washington, Senator SCHWELLENBACH. 
This resolution, popularly known as the Schwellenbach- 
Allen resolution, has a twofold purpose. First, it prohibits 
the discharge of W. P. A. workers who cannot find employ- 
ment in private industry, and second, it permits the fur- 
loughing of W. P. A. workers during the period of their em- 
ployment in private industry and allows for their reemploy- 
ment by the W. P. A. immediately upon the termination of 
their private employment. 

As to the first provision of this resolution, I am in full 
accord with its purpose, inasmuch as I am a firm believer 
in the principle that work opportunities should be provided 
for men and women who are willing to work but who, 
through no fault of their own, are unable to find employ- 
ment. Besides, with conditions being what they are today, 
there can be no dispute that the opportunities for private 
employment are none too bright. Since spring is almost 
gone, without any signs of a substantial pick-up by the in- 
dustries of this country, I am pessimistic enough to believe 
that the chances of W. P. A. workers obtaining employment 
in private industry will not improve but may get worse as 
the year goes on because of the customary drop in business 
during the summer and early fall and the slowing down of 
most outside industries during the winter months. In view 
of this none too pleasant outlook, I think it is the duty of 
this Congress to see to it that the men and women who are 
now employed on the W. P. A. are not thrown out of their 
jobs until such time as they are able to find other employ- 
ment. Unless we make such a provision in the measure now 
under consideration, we will help aggravate the unemploy- 
ment situation, which is already serious, and which may 
become worse during the latter part of this year. 

I am of the opinion that one of the contributing factors 
to our present recession was the wholesale lay-offs of W. P. A. 
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workers shortly after the passage of the 1938 Relief Appro- 
priation Act. When that legislation was being considered 
the majority of the Members of Congress were misled into 
believing that the depression had been overcome because of 
an artificial prosperity which we were then enjoying. The 
flood of optimistic reports from all over the country led them 
to believe that the depression was almost over and that un- 
employment was no longer a serious problem. There were, 
however, many of us who did not share the same views, 
who insisted that the unemployment situation was still a 
serious problem, and who voted to increase the appropria- 
tion in that measure from $1,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 
because we felt, first, that the amount approved by the 
Committee on Appropriations was insufficient to continue 
all the men and women who were then on the W. P. A., and 
second, because we were anxious to provide work opportuni- 
ties for hundreds of thousands of others who were still unem- 
ployed and who were living on relief. 

Unfortunately, none of the amendments which we favored 
and which tended to increase the original appropriation of 
$1,500,000,000 carried, and shortly after the bill was signed by 
the President, hundreds of thousands of W. P. A. workers were 
discharged because of the lack of money. These wholesale 
dismissals, coupled with the hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who were then being discharged by private indus- 
tries, created a most serious situation during the latter part of 
last year—so much so that Congress was obliged to pass an 
emergency relief appropriation of $250,000,000 soon after the 
beginning of the third session of Congress in order to relieve 
the distressing situation created by the failure of Congress to 
appropriate an adequate amount for work relief. 

The point which I wish to make at this time is that if the 
Schwellenbach-Allen resolution had been enacted into law, 
or some such provision included in the Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1938, the increase in the unemployment ranks would 
have at least been limited only to the number of persons 
who had lost their jobs in private industry instead of being 
enlarged by the hundreds of thousands of men and women 
who had been discharged from the W. P. A. at a time when 
there were no opportunities whatsoever for private em- 
ployment. 

As to the second provision of the Schwellenbach-Allen reso- 
lution, I feel that its inclusion in the present bill will encour- 
age the men and women who are now on work relief to seek 
private employment. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that many persons on the W. P. A. hesitate to accept private 
employment because of its uncertainty and the fear that 
when they lose their jobs they will have a hard time getting 
back on the W. P. A. rolls. This fear is not an imaginary 
one but a real one. I personally know of many cases where 
persons who left the W. P. A. for private employment have had 
great difficulty in getting back, and in many cases were never 
reinstated. Some of these men and women had to wait as 
long as 2 and 3 months and more before being reinstated. 

One of the criticisms leveled against work relief is that 
persons who get on the W. P. A. rolls lose all ambition and 
no longer care to seek outside employment. This criticism 
is not only unjust but it is also unfair to the millions of 
honest, industrious, and ambitious men and women who have 
been compelled by force of circumstances to seek this type 
of work. The majority of them would much prefer private 
employment with its higher remuneration and greater oppor- 
tunities for advancement to the small earnings and lack of 
opportunities with the W. P. A. 

Why not encourage these workers by securing their W. P. A. 
jobs instead of stifling their ambitions by denying them rein- 
statement when they lose their outside jobs? I am almost 
certain that if they were assured of reinstatement to their 
former jobs on the W. P. A., they would make every effort 
to obtain private employment. I believe that the adding of 
this provision to this relief legislation, and to all future relief 
appropriation acts, will go a long way toward solving our 
unemployment problem and especially when the wheels of 
industry get under way. 
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The Schwellenbach-Allen resolution, besides receiving the 
approval of many Members of Congress, Governors, mayors, 
city councils, W. P. A. councils, and local organizations, has 
also been endorsed by the following: United States Con- 
ference of Mayors; Labor’s Non-Partisan League; Workers Al- 
liance of America; American Student Union; League for In- 
dustrial Democracy; Actors Equity; United Mine Workers of 
America; United Automobile Workers of America; United 
Federal Workers of America; International Federal Wood 
Workers; State, County, and Municipal Workers of America; 
Quarry Workers International Union; United Match Workers; 
Sailors Union of the Pacific; International Union Mill, Mine, 
and Smelter Workers; Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians; Central Trade and Labor Coun- 
cil of New York City, and many others. Besides, the Senate 
Committee on Education reported it favorably by unanimous 
vote on the 6th day of August 1937. 

Notwithstanding these endorsements and the favorable 
action taken by the Senate Committee on Education, the 
House Committee on Appropriations has refused and con- 
tinues to refuse to take any action whatsoever on this 
resolution. 

During the special session of Congress last year, in com- 
pany with officers of the City Projects Council of New York 


City, I appeared before an informal group of members of 


the Committee on Appropriations and I urged favorable 
action on the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution. At that time 
the officials of the City Projects Council of New York City 
explained its importance and the urgent necessity for its 
immediate enactment into law. 

On January 20, 1938, after continued refusal by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to consider this resolution, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 407 to discharge the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on Rules from further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 440—the Schwellen- 
bach-Allen resolution—and on the 2d day of February 
1938 I placed on the Clerk’s desk Discharge Petition No. 34 
so that the Members of the House of Representatives might 
have an opportunity to consider and to act on this most 
important legislation. 

Unfortunately the required number of signatures neces- 
sary under the rules of the House have not as yet been 
affixed to the petition, and in view of the lateness of this 
session I feel that it will be impossible to bring this resolution 
on the floor of the House before adjournment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do, however, believe that the principles 
of the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution should be embodied 
in the relief appropriation measure now under consideration, 
and I intend at the proper time to offer it as an amend- 
ment. I trust that the members of this Committee will 
support my amendment and thus make it possible to correct 
some of the injustices which now exist in the administra- 
tion of the W. P. A. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to the humane and constructive policies of President 
Roosevelt are to be congratulated upon their reinstatement 
of that great humanitarian and creator of prosperity, that 
engineering genius—Herbert Hoover. He has been resur- 
rected to rescue the now thoroughly discredited bankrupt 
Republican Party, which, under the direction of its avaricious 
financial leaders and industrialists, is blasting away for the 
headlines with vituperation and invective against this pro- 
posed bill designed to speed the wheels of business and effect 
prosperity throughout the Nation. There is no need on my 
part to call attention that ex-President Hoover and the Re- 
publican Party have refused in the past and at all times 
were opposed to appropriating a single cent to aid the un- 
employed needy of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully appreciate it is repugnant to the sense 
of justice of the opponents of this bill to vote any money to 
be used to reemploy and feed the unemployed wage earners, 
because they fear that the money to be appropriated will of 
necessity be raised by a small increase of their taxes on their 
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profits and surplus—taxation, however, that is far lighter 

than in any other comparable country in the world. 

REPUBLICAN MEMBERS FIND FAULT, BUT ARE SPEECHLESS WHEN IT 

COMES TO OFFERING ANYTHING BETTER 

The attitude of the Republican side of the House through- 
out the debate has been most amusing. They are waving 
their hands and shouting at the tops of their voices against 
this bill. But they have not one solitary substantial sug- 
gestion to offer for any better way to help the starving than 
to feed them, any better way to help those who need clothes 
than to provide them with clothing, any better way to help 
those who have been thrown out of their homes than to help 
them pay the rent, nor any better way to aid the unemployed 
than by providing them with employment. 

If any Republican can submit any feasible or better plan 
to help millions of unemployed than the plan that the Presi- 
dent has submitted, I promise now that I will support it. 

But in the meantime the millions who have tried but 
cannot obtain employment in private industry, who are hun- 
gry, cannot exist on political bunk, which, if you will pardon 
me, is the one and only thing the Republicans are offering 
them today, or that they have offered them. 

And let me remind those on the Republican side that it is 
not only the poor, the unemployed, and the deserving who 
are asking and receiving help from the Government. There 
is scarcely a single large industry that has not received much 
greater benefits for its labor-seducing and tax-evading cor- 
porations, but how they fight against aiding their former 
employees whom they deliberately have thrown out of work 
in order to embarrass the administration and in order that 
they may save a few shekels by later rehiring them at a 
reduced wage. Take the railroads as one of many similar 
instances that could be cited. They have already received 
hundreds of millions of dollars of assistance from the Gov- 
ernment which, I predict, they never will repay, and they 
want millions more. They threaten that unless they receive’ 
these additional loans they will be required to reduce the 
salaries of their employees, and this notwithstanding the fact 
Some railroad officials increased their own salaries last year 
from $25,000 to as high as $60,000 a year. And some of our 
“poor” industrial ieaders who vote themselves and receive 
from $100,000 to $500,000 a year have been shedding crocodile 
tears over the proposal to assure their workers salaries of 
only $12 a week. They are aghast at the suggestion of the 
slightest increase to taxation, while in many instances last 
year they, as I have stated, increased their own salaries, and 
in addition drew down large bonuses for themselves. 

And the banks today, instead of showing some apprecia- 
tion and gratefulness to President Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic Congress as to what has been done to save them and 
the millions of depositors and the country from complete 
financial ruin, the very banks which during the last months 
of the Hoover regime were falling like grain before the sickle 
but which today have their vaults bulging with money, in- 
stead of cooperating have refused and are continuing to 
refuse to aid legitimate business and are thereby deliberately 
delaying the resumption of business and playing in the 
hands—yes; cooperating with the enemies of President Roose- 
velt—who again desire to obtain control of the affairs of the 
Nation as in years gone by. 

In connection with the statement I have just made as re- 
gards the increasing of the salaries of officials of the rail- 
roads and other big industries, permit me to read an article 
in the May 17 issue of the Edward Keating edited Labor, 
which voices the inarticulate heartbeats of every American 
workingman. It says: 

To Txost WHo Have Is GrveNn—Tycoons’ SALARIES ARE Boos ro 
Ram OFFICIALS’ Pay ENVELOPES FATTENED—INCREASES IN MANY 
INSTANCES Run ABOVE 50 PERCENT—“IRON PANTS” JOHNSON GETS 
$40,000 ror PART-TIME JOB 


Reports being filed with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for 1937 disclose that, with few exceptions, corporation officials 
had their generous salaries increased during the year. 

In some instances the boost was 50 percent or more—not bad, 
when it is remembered that millions of workers were still idle and 
the pay envelopes of millions of others were being raided. 
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In view of the railroads’ demand for a 15-percent reduction in 
wages, railmen will be interested to learn that the heads of several 
roads fared well. 

President M. W. Clement, of the Pennsylvania, was raised from 
$60,000 to $100,000 a year; $18,000 was added to the modest $60,000 
salary of President J. M. Davis, of the Lackawanna; and President 
G. D. Brooks, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, will be able to keep out of 
the bread line with the $15,000 inflation of his original $45,000 
salary. 

These are merely samples of corresponding advances to many 
other rail presidents, vice presidents, and lesser officials. 

The real “gravy,” however, is found in other fields. Chairman 
A. W. Robertson, of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
was “hiked” from $108,388 to $169,999, and President F. A. Merrick 
was jumped from $84,435 to $126,950. In both instances the in- 
crease was better than 50 percent. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT BOOST FOR GRACE 

President Eugene Grace, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., last year re- 
ceived $394,586, compared with a beggarly $180,000 in 1936—an 
increase of more than 100 percent. “Charley” Schwab, chairman 
of the board, continued to sign pay vouchers at the rate of $180,000 
a 2 doing practically nothing. 

Among other stratospheric salaries were: President F. B. Davis, 
Jr, of the United States Rubber Co., $323,240, increased from 
$227,260; President Lewis H. Brown, of Johns-Mansville Co., $136,- 
910, increased from $112,649; and President H. F, Atherton, of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, $135,000, increased from 
$100,000. A score of other officials of these corporations were 
favored on the same generous scale, 

Some curious things crop out in these salary disclosures. For in- 
stance, they reveal that Gen. Hugh 5. Johnson, former N. R. A. 
“ezar” and now a newspaper columnist with a grouch, was paid 
$40,000 by Radio Corporation of America as “legal fees in regard 
to labor relations.” 

It is reasonable to assume that after old “Iron Pants” had 
pocketed the check he went on the air and strengthened his “pull” 
with big business by panning the tar out of President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. 

The most remarkable circumstance, however, is the fact that in 
reporting the salaries, the newspapers generally put the headlines 
on the pay of movie actors and soft-pedaled the princely salaries 
of captains of industry. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not object in the slightest to honest 
criticism. But some of these newspapers, controlled by the 
national public-utility corporations, financial and industrial 
chieftains, go beyond the dead line to distort and misrepre- 
sent what this administration and this Congress are doing 
and trying to do. For instance, they represent that this bill 
carries appropriations of all the way from five to seven bil- 
lion dollars. The actual fact is, as stated by the exceptionally 
able and distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] in his masterful presentation of this bill on May 10, the 
direct appropriations in this bill out of the Public Treasury 
for W. P. A., P. W. A., the National Youth Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, and all other purposes amount 
to $2,519,425,000. And of this sum, $1,000,000,000 was in- 
cluded in the regular Budget which was submitted to Congress 
last January, because that was the billion dollars which was 
put in at that time for relief. So that this recovery measure 
carries actually an increase over our original Budget of 
$1,519,425,000, and even part of this is for loans. Now, these 
are the facts regarding the bill we are now considering. 
Please contrast these facts with the statements of many of 
the Republican newspapers, that have been saying that this 
bill is appropriating from five to seven billion dollars. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY IS BANKRUPT, NOT ONLY IN VOTES BUT IN HELPFUL 

IDEAS 

Mr. Chairman, the vote on this bill was, after all, the real 
test of its worthiness. We all heard the arguments for and 
against it. And when it came down to actual voting, each 

uninfluenced Member recorded his conscientious convictions. 
Here are the votes: 329 Members voted for and 70 against 
the bill. I desire to call to the attention of the American 
people this fact: That in spite of all the ranting and raving 
on the Republican side, 25 Republican Members, 8 Progres- 
sives, and 5 Farmer-Laborites voted for the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate them upon their 
independence and that, therefore, we will again see that there 
are some Republicans, though small in number, that cannot 
be coerced but who will vote according to the dictates of their 
hearts, disregarding the dictates of the selfish vested interests 
that continue to control the inhumane policy of the Repub- 
lican Party. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can 
contribute anything particularly to the debate at this late 
hour. I do want to ask three simple questions which I 
think are more or less of a self-answering nature. One is, 
Do we need relief? Another is, Will this provide relief? 
And the third question is, Does the opposition have a better 
plan of relief? 

It seems to me these three questions involve about all that 
there is to the debate on this proposition, but I would, how- 
ever, call attention to this very significant thing. This ad- 
ministration a little over 5 years ago embarked on a program 
and the world remembers the distinct and pronounced re- 
covery that followed that program. You will also remember 
and I think this is quite important—the minute we began to 
listen to the boys that said put on the brakes and com- 
menced to pull away from that program, whatever criticism 
it may have had, the recession started, and that recession 
has followed, it appears to me, in relation to our departure 
from the original program we had embarked upon. I won- 
der if that is coincidental or accidental or I wonder if it 
was not due to the fact that a real mistake was made in this 
country when we did not follow through on the initial em- 


‘barkation that this program entailed. 


Oh, they do utter some little criticisms. I heard the op- 
position say this afternoon there are little departures in 


_ Politics and a little favoritism shown, I believe, in Arkansas 


and Kentucky. Well, shades of Teapot Dome and memories 
of the income-tax refunds of, I believe it was, 1927 and 1928 
and 1929. Is that a thing to talk about, coming from these 
fellows who speak of favoritism? 

I think the country has been combed with a fine-tooth 
comb to find what little favoritism there may be. The good 
Lord does not lean down and carry on these programs for 
us. We have got to administer them ourselves with human 
beings, with their frailties, and some of them do have weak- 
nesses for politics, however little politics we may hope there 
may be in its administration. 

I do feel that these three questions stand before us. Do 
we need this relief, will this provide relief, and does the 
opposition have any plan or a better plan of relief? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GEHRMANN]. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
resolution generally. I realize that we must have relief 
money in order that the millions of people who are now out 
of work may be able to at least exist. 

The estimate of unemployed at the present time is eleven 
to twelve million people. That is nearly as many as we had 
during the peak of the depression years. As stated in the 
beginning, the Congress must provide money to put at least 
part of that vast army to work. I hope that only useful and 
worth-while projects will be undertaken. We have carried 
on this type of work for a number of years. It is no longer 
in the experimental stage, and because of the experience 
gained and because there are now fully established offices 
with experienced personnel in every State in the Union, the 
public will no longer tolerate costly mistakes, such as were 
bound to be made when these works projects were first estab- 
lished. I have always believed that more authority should 
be given to local officials in deciding on projects and supervis- 
ing them, They are directly responsible to the people of 
their particular district, and their position depends on the 
vote of those people living and paying taxes in that district. 

There is great difference of opinion as to what brought on 
this new depression, which until recently was called a reces- 
sion. The business in late 1936 and most of 1937 reached a 
point nearly up to the prosperous years prior to 1929. Still it 
was estimated that around 7,000,000 men and women could 
not find a job. That convinces me that we should have 
planned an entirely different program than this annual so- 
called pump priming. Instead of discontinuing the Public 
Works Authority last year, we should have enlarged it, and 
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gradually reduced the W. P. A. There is a great deal of waste 
of money on many W. P. A. projects. The monthly wages 
paid on W. P. A. are not enough to give these millions on 
works relief the needed purchasing power. Yes; they exist, 
but that is not the only thing necessary. Every family must 
have income enough so as to be able to buy things above the 
mere point of existence if we can hope to reduce these millions 
of unemployed now on works relief. 

We must plan a long-term public-works program of 
needed and useful projects that will eventually add to the 
wealth of our Nation. There must be a way found to get 
out of this vicious, unending circle. They say that at least 
one-third of our people, but I am certain that more than 
half of our people have not income enough to live what 
we like to boast as the great American standard of living. 
They could use a great deal more food than they now con- 
sume, and certainly more than half of our people would buy 
more clothes, more furniture, more things not absolutely 
necessary of every description than they now are able to get, 
and in that way the circle that has whirled in only one 
direction, forcing reduction in production in the factory 
and on the farm, would gradually unwind itself, and spin 
in the other direction. 

I hope that this pump priming will have that effect. But 
we must change our whole economic system if we are ever 
to have fairly permanent prosperity. I am not against pri- 
vate business or a fair profit for the money and effort ex- 
pended, but we must curb the ever expanding monopolistic 
system, and the control these monopolies have gained over 
practically all business and credit. Congress must take 
back the control of money and its value. It has been dem- 
onstrated for altogether too long that under our present 
system of private bankers manipulating the amount and 
value of money, it has bankrupted half of our population, 
including farmers, business of every description, workers, and 
home owners. I am glad that the President has finally seen 
the advisability of making use of that gold buried for years, 
while we were issuing billions of tax-exempt bonds each 
year. I do not see why we do not stop issuing any more tax- 
exempt bonds. While some claim that this country is fac- 
ing bankruptcy, the public still fights to buy United States 
bonds. Some bonds recently advertised with a very low 
interest rate were oversubscribed 10 times in 24 hours. 
Maybe if they had to pay taxes on those incomes, some 
might be willing to invest some of their money in industry 
or private business. 

Many claim that if business were left alone and not inter- 
fered with all the time, prosperity would be returned. I be- 
lieve that the small independent business enterprise should 
be assisted with liberal credit, which, thus far, has not been 
available to them in spite of the claim by the R. F. C. to the 
contrary. I have talked with many Members about this, and 
I have yet to find one that feels the R. F. C. has carried out 
the intent of Congress in making credit more easily available 
to small. business and manufacturing establishments. I 
do not like too much governmental dictation either, but it 
seems that it is necessary to force by law a certain small 
percentage of our people as individuals, groups, or corpora- 
tions to do unto others as they would want others to do unto 
them. The minimum-wage law became necessary here in 
the District of Columbia, because a system had grown up 
where hardly any wages were paid in many establishments. 
The workers had to depend on tips. The tips became so 
small during the depression that it was impossible for those 
workers to exist. Store clerks, laundry workers, and em- 
ployees of many other establishments were paid from $6 to $12 
a week, and worked 10 to 12 hours a day. Now, they are being 
rapidly organized into unions, and, of course, the business 
people do not like it. In most instances, labor has been forced 
into organizing for self-protection. I believe that a better 
understanding, as well as better cooperation between em- 
ployer and employee is bound to be the final result, because of 
collective bargaining, which is the inherent right of the 
worker. 
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If prosperity is to return and remain with us, these ever- 
growing monopolies in every line of endeavor must be con- 
trolled so that the smaller independent units may survive. 
It was claimed that by eliminating smaller units and con- 
centrating them into larger ones, things would be cheaper 
to the ultimate consumer. I wonder if that isa fact? With 
the possible exception of automobiles, I do not know of any- 
thing that is cheaper now than it was 15 or 20 years ago; 
on the contrary, most everything is much higher now. 

Many so-called theories advocated a few years ago are now 
being considered much more seriously. Many people have 
come to the conclusion that it is necessary to establish a 
minimum-wage and a maximum-hour law, and at the same 
time it is becoming more apparent every day that the cost of 
production for farm products will be the only way to assist 
the farmer. A minimum-wage law will be followed within 
a short time by a minimum-cost law. Let the farmers pro- 
duce as much as they want to. Establish a quota for each 
major commodity. We know what we consume each year 
here at home, set the minimum price and establish each 
farmer’s share of home-consumption commodity. If he 
raises more than his share he cannot sell it except to the 
Government in case it can find a place to export it to other 
nations that need it. Many scoffed at the idea advocated 
by Dr. Townsend now called the General Welfare Act. There 
are more and more people in every walk of life convinced 
that some such idea will be enacted into law. If 10,000,000 
old people could receive a decent pension each month and 
had to spend it, the demand for all kinds of things would 
make it possible for a large number of now unemployed to 
find a job. These formerly unemployed would buy many 
things that were not possible before, and the vicious circle 
referred to in the beginning would be turning in the opposite 
direction. Business turn-over would climb to perhaps over 
$100,000,000,000, and the riational debt that now has assumed 
huge proportions would be reduced rapidly. 

Again I say we must provide money now to make it possi- 
ble for people to live, but we must not put off any longer 
the necessary and fundamental monetary and monopoly 
changes. Congress has given the reins to control money and 
the value thereof to private bankers, but we must find a way 
to put it back where the Constitution says it should be, into 
the hands of Congress. It is too tempting for individuals to 
deflate in order that those on the inside may benefit. Under 
the present system, every farmer, independent businessman, 
home owner, will sooner or later be dispossessed and the 
control of all of their properties will go to the monopolies 
controlled from Wall Street. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 
RECOVERY AND REAL PURCHASING POWER REQUIRE SOMETHING MORE THAW 

RELIEF WAGES 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, under present 
conditions and under the program that seems to be before 
the country, there appears to be little question about the 
need for relief, but in company with far more than 17,000,000 
people in this country today I long for the time when it will 
become respectable, honorable, and popular, I hope, to make 
an honest dollar again and have something better than a 
relief purchasing power for the country. If there is anyone 
who honestly believes that this country can achieve real 
purchasing power on relief wages, I would like to have him 
defend that proposition on the floor of this House. There 
is no possibility and no prospect that real purchasing power, 
real wealth, is going to be created in this country when people 
are on a relief wage and we are on a relief economy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What does the gentleman substitute for 
the thing he is criticizing? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Production of new wealth. 
Encouragement of progress. Regular jobs at real wages. 
Projects that permit and promote self-help. As long as we 
maintain a program of discouraging the production of wealth, 
we will have the relief and unemployment problem in this 
country. When the time arrives that it becomes respectable, 
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honorable, and popular again to produce and create new 
wealth, then the relief problem will be solved, and not until 
then. To the extent that expenditures under a relief pro- 
gram provide wealth-creating projects, to that extent we may 
make headway, but if we think that progress is going to come 
by borrowing candy from our grandchildren and leaving them 
only debts to pay, we are not on the way to progress or 
recovery. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So far we have heard no constructive 
program for the one of which the gentleman complains, and 
even Glenn Frank, who is chairman of the Republican hold- 
ing company and who criticizes our method, as a spokesman 
of the gentleman’s party, offers no constructive program. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not know what Glenn 
Frank has said. He has never been authorized to make any 
speech for me, nor has the gentleman to whom I yielded for 
a single question. If the gentleman desires to make a 
political speech, indulging in personalities, he has a right to 
do so in his own time. Apparently the gentleman does not 
regard it as constructive when I suggest that we encourage 
the production of new wealth and the creation of regular 
jobs at real wages instead of going forever on a relief basis. 
I did not rise, however, to offer a panacea, or a cure-all 
scheme, but to ask leave to put in the Record an extension 
of remarks in which I would point out some possibilities in 
the present program which I think may possibly help us, 
and I refer particularly to the items that will permit of 
water-conservation projects in the Great Plains area, because 
to the extent that we can use this relief money for the 
improvement of the ability of the people in the Great Plains 
area to make a living and get off relief, to that extent we 
can expect some permanent good from it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Since the gentleman complains of lim- 
ited time, will he put that into his extension of remarks? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have not yielded for a fur- 
ther question, but in my extension of remarks I shall list 
some specific, concrete projects in my district, in the Great 
Plains area, which I think will help. I want to set them 
forth because many times projects come up which, while they 
are nice projects and add to the appearance of the com- 
munity, yet are not projects of the kind that create new 
wealth or improve the ability of the people to take care of 
themselves. 

I firmly believe that we are not going to make real recovery 
in this country until we substitute a production of wealth for 
the distribution of income that we are borrowing from our 
grandchildren. We ought to demand of every project, as 
far as possible, that it give not only emergency relief for 
today but protection for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp along the line I have indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, we are closing 
general debate on the bill. The discussion has amounted 
practically to unlimited debate as the time was agreed upon 
by unanimous consent and every Member of the House has 
been afforded opportunity for free discussion of every phase 
of the measure. Consideration will be concluded tomorrow 
under the provisions of a rule offering the widest latitude in 
amendment and debate—as liberal a rule as could be drawn 
in conformity with the procedure of the House, and certainly 
as liberal a rule as has been invoked in the consideration of 
any controversial bill of this character. 

Argument against the bill has been concluded and on first 
analysis may be generally summarized as follows: First, that 
the bill is political in its inception, amounting to a political 
raid, and calculated to secure political advantage in the 
campaign this fall; second, that it is inflationary and its 
enactment will seriously affect the economic standards and 
balances of the Nation; third, that it proposes the wrong 
method of approach to the problem sought to be solved; and 
fourth, that it endangers national credit and threatens na- 
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tional solvency. If other major objections have been over- 
looked I shall be glad to have them called to mind at this 
time. 

Apparently these four arguments comprise the principal 
objections advanced in the general debate on the bill over 
the last 2 days. Let us consider them categorically. 

Political subterfuge is an argument always available and 
seldom overlooked in debate on a measure carrying funds of 
this magnitude. The charge of political consideration is 
easily made and is an inevitable accompaniment of general 
debate in campaign years. But there can be no politics in 
human need, and there is no partisanship in starvation. 
They speak a universal language, intelligible to anyone; and 
the origin and purpose of this bill can neither be misunder- 
stood nor mistaken. So far as the practical application of 
the provisions of the bill are concerned, they can be accu- 
rately judged by those of the current law after which this bill 
is patterned. During the last 2 years I have received numer- 
ous letters and telegrams from Democrats in my State in- 
sisting that the men in charge of local projects were 
Republican, and a Democrat could not get a job. They went 
so far as to charge that local Republican central committees 
announced openly that it was necessary to secure their ap- 
proval in order to be assigned to work. On the other hand, 
letters and messages from Republicans protested that Demo- 
crats were in charge of work relief in their communities and it 
was impossible to get jobs unless approved by Democratic 
bosses. From such information as I was able to secure, I am 
convinced that none of the charges could be sustained; but I 
have no doubt that in every State and practically every dis- 
trict, like complaints have been made against both parties— 
and with as little foundation. 

Similarly, experience under the provisions of the current 
law dispels any fears which might be entertained of what 
opponents of the bill have termed “cataclysmic inflation.” 
What is inflation? It is a rise in the price of commodities 
accompanied by a corresponding decline in the price of 
money. And conversely, deflation is a fall in the price of 
commodities and a rise in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. If expenditures under the bill could be expected to 
be productive of “a cataclysm” the expenditures under the 
present law would have inflated commodities and increased 
the cost of living, whereas the contrary is true, and the 
dollar will buy more and the cost of living has been steadily 
falling. Judging by market reports, conditions obtaining in 
1929 were more productive of inflation than the provisions of 
the relief legislation in effect the last 2 years. 

But perhaps the most frequently mentioned argument 
against this bill is the objection to the method proposed. 
As most frequently expressed, “A nation cannot spend its 
way to prosperity.” There is no other road to prosperity, 
Purchasing power must be provided before you can sell, 
You must sell frozen stocks of goods on hand before you can 
resume production. You must resume production before you 
can employ labor. The first step is to spend. And, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, the function of the Government is to do 
for the people what the people cannot do for themselves. The 
Government must start the spending. 

The most untenable theory urged in opposition to the 
bill is the suggestion that it endangers national credit; that 
“it threatens national solvency.” Under the conditions we 
are proposing in this bill, the credit of the United States 
Government is unassailable. As judged by the demand for 
Government obligations and the rate of interest carried by 
current offerings, the credit of the Government is stronger 
today than ever before. Every issue of bonds is over- 
subscribed and rates have been successively lowered until 
our last issues carried but a fraction over 2-percent interest. 
Short-time notes are in demand at less than one-fourth of 
1 percent. The truth is our credit resources are not yet 
tapped. Our per capita debt, local and national, is less 
than in 1929, and the relation of our public debt to national 
resources is more favorable than that of any other nation. 

In this connection mention should be made of the bill to 
allocate relief funds to the States to be matched by them 
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or other sponsors it is understood will be offered in the motion 
to recommit. The bill provides for contributions on a ratio of 
20 or 25 percent of the amount supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact the contribution feature of the 
bill, or the motion, would be superfluous in view of the fact 
that under the present law sponsors are advancing amounts in 
excess of 20 percent. 

According to testimony adduced before the committee, 
the average for the States at the present time is 22.8 percent 
of the amount paid by the Government. In some States it is 
as high as 39.6—in round figures 40 percent—and in all the 
States it has been advancing and during the coming year 
may be expected to reach an average minimum of 25 percent. 
In that respect the new plan would probably not produce con- 
tributions by States or sponsors equal to those now secured 
under the present law. In addition, the bill embodied in the 
proposed motion to recommit is impracticable for the reason 
that it could not become operative in time to be effective. 
The pending bill is a relief measure. It meets a condition 
demanding. immediate results. Time is the essence of the 
problem. This bill will put men to work within a week. 
The instruction in the motion to recommit could not employ 
a man until the States call their legislatures in session and 
enact laws to permit cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. And even when enacted, such laws would differ in 
each jurisdiction. No uniformity could be expected and 
we would have 49 different forms of cooperation and as many 
methods of relief. Any such proposition is out of the ques- 
tion, however amended, and could not be modified to meet 
the emergency with which the Nation is confronted. 

The pending measure meets every requirement adequately 
and effectively. It will retain those now at work and employ 
4 million more, under conditions with which we are familiar, 
and under administrative agencies which have disbursed vast 
sums without taint of corruption or maladministration. 

And let me say here, parenthetically, that the version car- 
ried by many papers of the change in this bill by which 
funds were appropriated directly to the agencies instead of 
through the President as formerly, and attributing the 
change to the committee, were without foundation. The 
first draft of the bill was prepared by direction of the Presi- 
dent. The modification was by his request. And the clause, 
“subject to the approval of the President,” was inserted in 
the bill after and in response to suggestions in the news- 
papers that the changed method of appropriation was of 
any significance. Whether appropriated direct to the agen- 
cies or through the President, either with or without the 
clause inserted by the committee, the money would be allo- 
cated and administered in exactly the same manner and for 
the same purposes. 

The agencies were created by the President and are staffed 
by his personal appointments, and naturally would be 
amenable to his recommendation, regardless of the exact 
phraseology of the act. No President, from Washington to 
Roosevelt, has been charged with the administration of such 
a sum, under such broad authorization, and no Executive 
could have better or more faithfully discharged that trust, 
and the passage of this bill, carrying with it, in effect, every 
power conferred by former relief bills and multibillions of 
appropriations, is the highest tribute that could be paid by 
any Congress or any nation. 

What is the alternative? Twelve million men are unem- 
ployed. Twelve million families are in distress. Men are 
no longer willing to starve peacably in the midst of plenty. 
The chairman of the Conference of Mayors, representing the 
mayors of every major city in the United States, told the 
committee that but for the relief program, to be continued 
by this bill, hardly an American city could have survived. 
This bill meets the situation. It has the approval of the 
Congress and the people. All indications point to its passage 
by an overwhelming majority in both the House and the 
Senate. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, that completes the time 
at the disposal of this side. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time within the control of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and Mr. Doxey having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. WarrEN, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 679) making 
appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise to in- 
crease employment by providing loans and grants for public- 
works projects, had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


i ay unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
ollows: 

To Mr. McMILLAN (at the request of Mr. RıcHarDs) , indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Snyper of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the relief resolu- 
tion which is now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
speaker: 

H. R. 10066. An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 623. Joint resolution making available additional 
funds for the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 10066. An Act to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
19 minutes p. m.), under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, May 12, 1938, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

The first notice appearing below, regarding Mr. MALONEY’S 
subcommittee meeting scheduled for Friday, May 13, 1938, 
has now been definitely postponed. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. MaLonry’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a.m. Friday, May 13, 1938. Business to be considered: Hear- 
ing on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers’ bill. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Sapowsx1’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Wednesday, May 18, 1938, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Wednesday, May 18, and Thursday, May 19, 
1938, on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
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District of Columbia. The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. 
on the days mentioned. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 

There will be a full open hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs Monday May 16, 1938, at 10:30 a. m. for the 
consideration of H. R. 4281, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to construct and maintain a Government radio 
broadcasting station; authorizing the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to provide programs of national and 
international interest; making necessary appropriations for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the station 
and production of programs therefor; and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization will 
hold public hearings. Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m, in room 445, House Office Building, for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 9907, and other unfinished business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 497. Resolution providing for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 679, joint resolution 
making appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise 
to increase employment by providing loans and grants for 
public-works projects; without amendment (Rept. No. 2325). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROMJUE: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 2691. A bill to adjust the basis of compensa- 
tion for overtime services of certain employees in the Postal 
Service, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2326). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 9811. A bill to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2327). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
10433. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2328). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr, CARTWRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 
2253. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render final judg- 
ment on any and all claims of whatsoever nature, which the 
Shoshone or Bannock Indians living on the Fort Hall In- 
dian Reservation, in the State of Idaho, or any tribe or band 
thereof, may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2340). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: Committee on Indian 
Affairs. H. R. 9442. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the credit of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
the proceeds of a certain judgment erroneously deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States as public money; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2341). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5153. A bill 
for the relief of George F. Anderson and Vera D. Anderson; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2331). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. ATKINSON: Committee on Claims. H.R.6272. A 
bill for the relief of Harris A. Alister; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2332). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CARLSON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9084. A bill 
for the relief of John Lawson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2333). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9215. A 
bill for the relief of the Read Machinery Co., Inc.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2334). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 2051. An 
act for the relief of John F. Fitzgerald; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2335). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. S.2566. An 
act for the relief of the Blue Rapids Gravel Co., of Blue 
Rapids, Kans.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2336). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 2956. 
An act for the relief of Orville D. Davis; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2337). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Committee on Claims. S. 3111. An act 
for the relief of the estate of Lillie Liston, and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. W. Trent; with amendment (Rept. No. 2338). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 3215. 
An act for the relief of Griffith L. Owens; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2339). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10447) for the relief of Robert W. O’Brien; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 10400) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Washington Roberts; Committee on Claims discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10604) to 
adjust payments to the Mount Pleasant Township public 
schools in lieu of taxes on lands of the Westmoreland Home- 
steads; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DORSEY: A bill (H. R. 10605) to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for the development of rotary- 
winged aircraft; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 10606) providing for the 
final enrollment of the Indians of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 10607) to provide entitle- 
ment to pensions for widows of war veterans where widows 
had been married to and living with veterans for 3 years 
preceding death of veterans or where dependent children 
survive the marriage; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 10608) relating 
to loans to railroads by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 10609) to provide for the 
maintenance of certain minor children in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EICHER: A bill (H. R. 10610) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Iowa State Highway Commission to 
reconstruct or construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Des Moines River, at or near Keosau- 
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qua, Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STARNES: A bill (H. R. 10611) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Coosa River at or near Gilberts Ferry in 
Etowah County, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 498) providing for an 
investigation and study of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAVERICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 680) to 
establish within the Department of State an Institute of 
Friendly American Relations; to carry out the obligations 
assumed by the United States in the convention for the 
promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, signed at 
Buenos Aires, December 23, 1936; to promote good will be- 
tween the citizens of the United States and the citizens of 
other American republics, and to provide for the exchange 
of students and professors between the United States and 
the other American Republics; to provide for scholarships; 
to promote trade and business relations between the United 
States and the other American Republics; to establish a radio 
station for the dissemination of information in the English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese languages, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 681) to 
amend the Naturalization Act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 
596), as amended; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 682) to 
provide for temporary operation by the United States of 
certain steamships, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10612) 
to authorize and direct the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to set aside the trial-board conviction of Police- 
man Clarence D. Cunningham and his resultant dismissal, 
and to reinstate Clarence D. Cunningham to his former posi- 
tion as member of the Metropolitan Police Department; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10613) for the 
relief of Giuseppe Noce; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 10614) for the relief of 
Irene R. Brooks; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10615) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Christopher C. Popejoy; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMASON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10616) for 
the relief of J. H. Marchbanks; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 10617) for the relief of 
Henry Jefferson Black, deceased; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5096. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution adopted by the Buf- 
falo Lodge of the International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, favoring enactment of House 
bill 10127; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5097. Also, resolution adopted by the New Deal Lodge, No. 
380, of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, 
favoring enactment of House bill 10127; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5098. By Mr. BREWSTER: Petition of 3,148 members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars to keep America out of war, 
supported by a national defense program adequate to preserve 
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and protect our country and its people; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5099. Also, petition of 765 members and sympathizers of 
the Newport Townsend Club, No. 1, of Newport, Maine, de- 
manding that House bill 4199, General Welfare Act, be 
brought up on the floor of this present Congress for dis- 
cussion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5100. Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Caribou, Maine, signed by 166 members, urging the 
passage of legislation which will stop, so far as is possible, 
by Federal law the great advertising campaign for the sale 
of alcoholic beverages now going on by press and radio; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5101. By Mr. COLE of New York: Petition of the General 
Welfare Association of Elmira, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5102. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of the Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Industrial Union Council, urging favorable action on 
the amendment. to House Joint Resolution 527; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5103. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the American 
Labor Party of the lower fifth assembly district, Bronx, New 
York City, N. Y., endorsing the wage and hour bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5104. Also, petition of the American Labor Party of the 
lower fifth assembly district, Bronx, New York City, N. Y. 
urging the immediate enactment of the relief bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, MAy 12, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, May 11, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9682) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 623) 
making available additional funds for the United States 
Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief. Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Byrnes Green Lundeen 
Andrews Capper Guffey McAdoo 
Ashurst Caraway Hale McCarran 
Austin Chavez Harrison McGill 
Bailey Clark Hatch McKellar 
Copeland Hayden McNary 
Barkley Da vis Herring Maloney 
Berry Dieterich Hill Miller 
Bilbo Donahey Hitchcock Milton 
Bone Duffy Holt Minton 
Borah Ellender Johnson, Calif. Murray 
Brown, Mich. Frazier Johnson, Colo, Neely 
Brown, N. H. George King Norris 
Bulkley Gerry La Follette O'Mahoney 
Bulow Gibson Lodge Overton 
Burke Gillette Logan Pittman 
Byrd Glass Pope 


Radcliffe Shipstead Truman Walsh 
Reynolds Smathers Tydings Wheeler 
Russell Thomas, Okla. Vandenberg White 
Schwartz Thomas, Utah Van Nuys 

Sheppard Townsend Wagner 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hucursi, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Reames], and the Senator from Washington [Mr. SCHWELL- 
ENBACH) are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatty], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
are detained on important public business, 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, I present the credentials 
of my colleague, Hon. Lister HILL, Senator-elect from Ala- 
bama, under a special election held on April 26. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 26th day of April 1938 LISTER 
Hm. was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Alabama a Senator from said State to represent the State of 
Alabama in the Senate of the United States for the unexpired term 
of Senator Hugo L. Black, resigned. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, Bibb Graves, of Alabama, 
and our seal hereto affixed at the capitol, in the city of Mont- 
gomery, this May 6, A. D. 1938. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] 

Attest: 


Bes Graves, Governor. 


HowELI. Turner, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed 
on file. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. HILL] 
is present, and I ask that he be permitted to take the oath 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will present him- 
self at the desk, the oath of office will be administered. 

Mr. Hitz, escorted by Mr. BANKHEAD, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk, and, the oath prescribed by law was admin- 
istered to him. 

PROHIBITION OF BLOCK BOOKING AND BLIND SELLING 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, yesterday I gave notice that 
when the Senate convened today I would move to lay aside 
temporarily the unfinished business, the so-called civil aero- 
nautics bill, and proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
153, which is designed to prohibit block booking and blind 
selling in the moving-picture industry. But some of the 
supporters of the anti-block-booking bill believe that an 
attempt to change the existing order of business would serve 
no good purpose. Upon their request I postpone the making 
of my motion. It will be submitted in the near future, and 
all available means will be utilized in behalf of its success. 

PRINTING AND BINDING OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend an act entitled “An act providing for 
the public printing and binding and the distribution of pub- 
lic documents,” approved January 12, 1895, as amended, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the. 
Committee on Printing. 

RATIFICATION OF STATUTES OF PUERTO RICO 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for the ratification of 
all joint resolutions of the Legislature of Puerto Rico and of 
the former legislative assembly, which, with the accompany- 
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ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Kings County Consolidated Civic League and 
the Sheepshead Bay Property Owners’ Association, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring an amendment to the Federal Housing 
Act permitting home owners reasonable time in which to re- 
deem their property after foreclosure, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Western Shore Lodge, No. 71, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, of Oakland, Calif., favoring the adoption of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 266) increasing the limit of expenditures for 
the investigation of violations of the right of free speech 
and assembly and interference with the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying that the Government con- 
tinue its policy to keep the United States out of foreign wars, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by Pough- 
keepsie Typographical Union, No. 315, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
favoring a congressional investigation of the newspaper print 
stock, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the legislative 
committee of the Central Labor Council of Buffalo, N. Y., 
favoring an amendment to the Social Security Act to penalize 
the employer or his agent for failure to pay tax or to file 
reports under the Social Security Act, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by D. Hopkins 
Lodge, No. 1, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Oneonta, 
N. Y., favoring the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 266) 
increasing the limit of expenditures for the investigation of 
violations of the right of free speech and assembly and 
interference with the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WAGNER presented resolutions adopted by the First 
Ward Democratic Club of Yonkers, Inc., and Optical Work- 
ers Union No. 18579, of Rochester, both in the State of New 
York, which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Fist Warp DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF YONKERS, INC., 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At a recent meeting of the First Ward Democratic 
Club of Yonkers, Inc., the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the First Ward Democratic Club of Yonkers, 
Inc., in meeting duly assembled on April 11, 1938, does hereby 
ratify and approve the President’s policies with respect to finances 
and pump priming; and it is further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our 


Representative in Congress and to our United States Senators; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That this organization wholeheartedly endorses the 
administration in its fiscal policies.” 
Very truly yours, 
FIRST Warp Democratic CLUB OF YONKERS, INC. 
Mary O'CONNOR, Secretary. 


Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President of these United 
States of America, having been duly elected by the majority of 
the people to get this country of ours back on its feet, has tried 
to do a very good job; 

Whereas whatever the President has tried to do, or laws that 
have been put into effect to help all the working people, the 
reactionaries on all sides, and groups of all sorts, have done all 
they could to prevent him from gaining his aims; 

Whereas since the President has been reelected to another term 
by a bigger majority than the first time, these same reactionaries 
and groups, more than ever before, are trying to stop him from 
putting into effect his program to help the people who have put 
him into office, to do the things that will bring back recovery and 
prosperity, and the abundant life that belongs to each and every 
one of the United States: Be it 


EIT 


. 


1938 


Resolved, That members of Optical Workers Union 18579, of 
Rochester, N. Y., go on record as being 100 percent behind the 
President in his recovery program; also be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
himself, William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and all of our representatives. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented a letter in the nature of a 
petition from the New York State Federation of Labor, 
Albany, N. Y., which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE New YORK STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Albany, N. Y., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The New York State Federation of Labor respect- 
fully informs you that it has endorsed and urges the passage by 
Congress of the amendments to the United States Housing Act 
contained in S. 3911, introduced by Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER, and 
H. R. 10417, introduced by Co: an HENRY B. STEAGALL. 

These amendments will serve to enlarge the scope of the low-rent 
housing program, to expedite the actual construction of low-rent 
housing projects, and to make these projects available to wage 
earners and their families at an earlier date. 

We sincerely hope that these helpful and amendments 
to the United States Housing Act will receive your influential sup- 
port and be speedily enacted by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEw YORK STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
J. M. O'HANLON, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Buffalo, N. Y., which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
without the signatures, as follows: 


Hon. R. WAGNER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the mothers and fathers of boys who have been 
reared with greatest care and sacrifice that they may be useful 
citizens to the land in which they live— 

Being fully conscious of the grave situations in the world 
today 

Being also fully convinced that all international controversies 
can be settled peaceably— 

Being aware of the importance of Congressmen knowing the 
mind of the voters— 

And being opposed to sacrificing the lives of our sons in a war 

Do hereby, on this Mother’s Day, petition you to use every effort 
to keep the United States at peace with the nations of the world, 
even at a sacrifice of some of our wealth and prestige. 


Mr. WAGNER. also presented a resolution adopted by 
Optical Workers Union No. 18579, of Rochester, N. Y., which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


May 8, 1938. 


OpricaL Workers UNION No. 18579, 


Rochester, N. Y., May 7, 1938. 
To Our Representatives: 

Members of Optical Workers Union 18579, of Rochester, N. Y., 
have gone on record as 100 percent in favor of the wage and 
hour bill, soon to come up before you. 

Although this bill is not what we really want and should have, 
we believe it to be a step forward, and that eventually our goal 
will be realized. 

Our wish is that you, as our representative, give this bill your 
full consideration, and that you will vote “yes,” in favor of, and 
help us in our cause to help all the working people. 

Please let us know of your stand on this matter. 


Respectfully, 
CHARLES R. STIEGEL, 
Secretary, Optical Workers Union 18579. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented resolutions adopted by 
D. Hopkins Lodge, No. 1, of Oneonta, and Middletown Lodge, 
No. 40, of Middletown, both of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in the State of New York, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
D. Horpxins Lopce, No. 1, 
Oneonta, N. Y., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: At the meeting of this lodge held May 2, 1938, the 
following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas the La Follette committee, known as the Civil Liberties 
Committee, is asking Co 


mgress for an appropriation of $60,000 to 
probe into the labor-spy racket; and 
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“Whereas in view of the fact that this committee has done an 
excellent piece of work exposing antiunion activities by many 
large firms and industries, and 

“Whereas this committee has shown where thugs and scabs have 
been furnished to industrialists, and 

“Whereas our organization is strictly a union body and upholds 
only union organizations, and: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Daniel Hopkins Lodge, No. 1, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, go on record in support of the La Follette 
5 and be it further 

“Resolved, That we ask our Senators and Congressmen to give 
their support to this appropriation.” 2 

Yours truly, 
Lewis W. HODGES, 
Secretary, Lodge No. 1. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
WN LODGE, No. 40, 
Middletown, N. Y., May 10, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At the last regular meeting of Middletown Lodge No. 
40, held on May 9, 1938, the following resolution was adopted: 

The members of Middletown Lodge, No. 40, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, go on record urging favorable action on the appro- 
priation for the La Follette committee, as we think this committee 
is doing an excellent piece of work. 

Yours truly, 
G. P. TWADDELL, 
Secretary, Lodge No. 40. 


AMENDMENTS TO HOUSING ACT—LETTER FROM AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I present a letter which is 
signed by Mr. William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Mr. Harry C. Bates, chairman of 
the housing committee of the American Federation of Labor, 
and ask that the letter be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. : 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1938. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR WAGNER: On behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor we wish to express our unqualified support of the 
amendments to the United States Housing Act contained in 
S. 3911, introduced by you on April 26, 1938. 

During the past 6 months the United States Housing Author- 
ity has been intensively and energetically clearing the field of 
low rent public housing for action. The passage of State and 
local enabling acts, the creation of a large number of new local 
housing authorities, the study of the local housing needs, and the 
preparation of projects which would effectively bring the rents 
within the reach of low-income groups—all of these actions have 
cleared the way to prompt initiation and rapid development of 
local low-rent housing and slum clearance projects. 

Over $310,000,000 have been specifically earmarked for local 
housing projects in all parts of the country by the United States 
Housing Authority, and requests have been received for additional 
earmarkings which would consume the balance of the $500,000,- 
000 loan authorization provided for in the United States Housing 
Act of 1937. Contracts for loans and annual contributions have 
been entered into with nine local housing authorities totaling 
$53,500,000 in loans for projects whose cost will total about $60,- 
000,000. Because policies, questions of local procedures, and all 
preliminary details have been thoroughly cleared away beforehand, 
further earmarking, consummation of new local contracts, and 
actual loan payments can and will proceed at a rapidly accelerated 


pace. 

Under the terms of the present act, however, the United States 
Housing Administration program is limited in scope in several re- 
spects. The amendment which you proposed, while retaining rea- 
sonable and practical limits upon the scope of the program, will 
permit the United States Housing Administration to take care of 
the most pressing local housing needs and provide employment for 
building-trades mechanics and laborers in all parts of the country. 

Your amendment increases the authorized bond issue to raise 
money for loan purposes by $500,000,000. Inasmuch as it generally 
takes about 18 months to complete a project, and the loan contracts 
must necessarily cover the complete construction costs of the proj- 
ect, it is clear that the United States Housing Administration must 
have authority to plan and make loan contracts on the scale of a 
much larger authorization than the amount of money it can actu- 
ally put into circulation in the next calendar year. In view of this 
the additional authorization for borrowing to the extent of $500,- 
000,000 will be absolutely essential to enable the United States 
Housing Administration to get $300,000,000 into circulation in the 
course of the present calendar year. 

In addition, the amendment increases the amount of annual 
contributions (the payment of which will begin after the projects 
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are completed, but which must be contracted simultaneously with 
a capital-loan contract) to $50,000,000 for this year. This provision 
will meet the needs of the proposed expanded loan program. While 
it does not involve any additional appropriations, the amendment 
effectively accelerates the rate of expenditure which the United 
States Housing Administration can maintain during this year. 
Finally, the amendment removes for the current year the require- 
ment of 10 percent local participation in the capital loans to local 
housing authorities in those localities where such requirement 
blocks speedy action. In practically every instance the 10-percent 
local contribution required by the act must be raised by borrowing. 
Under the terms of the amendment the local housing authority 
will be enabled to obtain the remaining 10 percent from the United 
States Housing Administration instead of the local lending agencies. 
This will eliminate delays incident to local borrowing and will make 
projects available to those local housing authorities which are 
unable to borrow their 10 percent from local sources. This change 
is not only important but also sound and desirable, because it will 
markedly improve the financial security of the Federal Government. 
The provisions contained in this amendment will serve to enlarge 
the scope of the low-rent housing program, will expedite the actual 
construction of low-rent housing projects, and will make these 
projects available to wage earners and their families at an earlier 
date 


The amendment is in full accord with the principles embodied 
by President Roosevelt in his message to Congress of April 14. It 
is in full accord with the views unanimously expressed by the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor held last October. 
On behalf of the officers and members of the American Federation 
of Labor unions throughout the Nation we urge speedy enactment 
of this amendment in the form in which it was introduced by you. 

Very truly yours, 
WN. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Harry C. BATES, 
Chairman, Housing Committee, American Federation of Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3722) to 
amend sections 7, 14, and 20 of the organic act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States (49 Stat. 1807), reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1787) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9721) 
authorizing the disbursement of funds appropriated for com- 
pensation of help for care of material, animals, armament, 
and equipment in the hands of the National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1788) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4000) to authorize appro- 
priations for construction and rehabilitation at military posts, 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1789) thereon. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3699) authorizing the Library 
of Congress to acquire by purchase, or otherwise, the whole, 
or any part, of the Charles Cotesworth Pinckney papers now 
in the possession of Harry Stone, of New York City, reported 
it with amendments. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with an amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 3756. A bill to prohibit the use of communication facili- 
ties for criminal purposes (Rept. No. 1790); and 

S. 3876. A bill relating to the transportation by railroad of 
persons and property for or on behalf of the United States 
(Rept. No. 1791). 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On May 5, 1938: 

S. 1998. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the collection and publication of statistics of peanuts by 
the Department of Agriculture”, approved June 24, 1936; 

S. 2221. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion and 
flood damage originating upon lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in the State of 
Utah; 
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S. 2986. An act to amend section 6 of the act approved May 
27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380) ; and 

S. 3351. An act to permit the issuance of certain certificates 
under the shipping laws by inspectors of hull, inspectors of 
boilers, and designated assistant inspectors. 

On May 10, 1938: 

S. 2650. An act to authorize the completion, maintenance, 
and operation of the Fort Peck project for navigation, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 4007) authorizing the county of Lawrence, Ky., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Big Sandy River at or near Louisa, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mrs. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 4008) for the relief of Malcolm S. Brown; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by request): 

A bill (S. 4009) to reimburse the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees for funds erroneously charged against them, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

A bill (S. 4010) to amend section 91 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, to provide for holding terms of the district court 
of the United States for the eastern district of Missouri, at 
Moberly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4011) to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
a point between Cherokee and Osage Streets, St. Louis, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: : 

A bill (S. 4012) to provide for the common defense by ac- 
quiring stocks of strategic and critical raw materials, con- 
centrates, and alloys essential to the needs of industry for 
the manufacture of supplies for the armed forces and the 
civilian population in time of a national emergency, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 294) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue of the United States to return to the State 
of Oklahoma an amount of money to be deducted from the 
amount of income taxes paid to the United States from the 
State of Oklahoma, each fiscal year, until the amount of 
loss or detriment sustained by the State of Oklahoma from 
November 16, 1907, to and including June 30, 1937, on ac- 
count of the exemption of restricted Indian lands from ad 
valorem taxation and the exemption of oil and gas and other 
minerals extracted from such lands from taxation, shall have 
been discharged; and providing the method of ascertaining 
the total amount of such loss by a Joint Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

RECOMMITTAL OF A BILL 


On motion by Mr. Watsu, the bill (H. R. 9801) to pro- 
vide for the retirement, rank, and pay of Chiefs of Naval 
Operations, chiefs of bureau of the Navy Department, the 
Judge Advocates General of the Navy, and the Major Gen- 
erals Commandant of the Marine Corps was taken from 
the calendar and recommitted to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

LOANS TO RAILROADS BY RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. WAGNER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3948) to amend so much of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as amended, as 
relates to railroads, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


* | 
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AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WHEELER submitted three amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation 
bill, 1938, which were referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill, to insert the following: 

“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
“FOREST SERVICE 


“Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion: For an additional amount for conducting fire, silvicultural, 
and other forest investigations and experiments under section 2 
of the act of May 22, 1928, as amended, at the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, $30,000, to re- 
main available until June 30, 1939.” 

At the proper place in the bill, to insert the following: 


“INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
“NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


“Photographic mat service: For initiating and maintaining a 
mat service for the reproduction in magazines and newspapers of 
photographs of scenery in the national parks, $5,000.” 

At the proper place in the bill, to insert the following: 


“Warn DEPARTMENT 
“CIVIL FUNCTIONS 


“Certain expenses incident to veterans’ funerals: For reimburse- 
ment to Hardin Post, No. 8, American Legion, of Hardin, Mont., of 
expenses incurred by such post in connection with the rendering of 
military honors to soldiers and veterans buried at Custer Battle- 
ve ge Cemetery, $125, which sum shall be immediately 
available.” 


DEDICATION OF THOUSAND ISLANDS BRIDGE, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Mr. WAGNER submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 33), which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That a joint committee of three Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, is authorized to represent the Congress of the 
United States at the exercises incident to the dedication of the 
Thousand Islands Bridge across the St. Lawrence River, between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada. The joint 
committee shall select a chairman from among its members. 

Src. 2. The necessary expenses of such joint committee, not in 
excess of $ , Shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives on vouchers authorized by such joint committee 
and signed by the chairman thereof. 


PRESERVATION OF OUR yn i BY CHARLES W. 
G 

(Mrs. Caraway asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on The Preservation of Our De- 
mocracy, delivered by Charles W. Taussig, chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF BROADCASTING—ADDRESS BY DAVID 

SARNOFF 

[Mr. Carrer asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered on April 28, 1938, at the 
Town Hall, New York City, by David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, on the subject of The Ameri- 
can System of Broadcasting and Its Function in the Preser- 
vation of Democracy, which appears in the Appendix.] 

PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN TRADE CONFERENCE 

(Mr. Frazrer asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Porfirio U. Sevilla, publisher of 
the Philippine-American Advocate, appearing in the Philip- 
pine-American Advocate for February 1938, on the subject of 
a Philippine-American trade conference, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

OPINION OF SUPREME COURT IN KANSAS CITY RATE CASE 


(Mr. Minton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to him by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Henry A. Wallace, relative to the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the Kansas City rate case, which 
appears in.the Appendix.] 

ALLEGED ATTACKS ON THE PRESS 

[Mr. Minton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 

the Recorp an editorial from the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset 
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News, of Saturday, May 7, 1938, entitled “No Attack on 
Press,” which appears in the Appendix.] 
RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 
(Mr. Loben asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Boston Evening American 
of Wednesday, May 11, 1938, on the subject of reciprocal-trade 


‘agreements, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BILLS TO DISCOURAGE MURDER—LETTER FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


(Mr. Burke asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of today entitled “Bills to Discourage Murder,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, sometime ago, while 
there were under consideration certain reciprocal-trade 
agreements, I addressed certain letters to the Secretary of 
State bearing on the investigations then going on and the 
hearings then being held. I ask that these letters be in- 


serted in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 7, 1938. 


Proposed reciprocal-trade agreements, affecting zinc and ore metals, 


Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
The Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: In the proposed reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment to be negotiated between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and the British Colonial Empire, lead and zinc ores are involved, 
the production of which, in raw and rectified form, is of vital 
importance to the people of this country and especially to that 
section of the country from which I come, and to the people of the 
ma that I have the honor to represent in the Senate of the United 

tes. 

I respectfully protest against any action on the part of the 
State Department that will reduce the existing tariff on zinc and 
ore metals, and likewise protest any action that will reduce the 
tariff on lead and zinc pigments or articles fabricated from or by 
these ores or metals. 

I may say at the outset that American industry finds itself con- 
fronted with the fact that domestic producers have already found 
it necessary to curtail production as a result of lower prices, and 
many other producers are on the verge of closing down because of 
this reduction. The very fact that tariff concessions are threatened 
and the very fact that these commodities are mentioned in the list 
of metals and ores that may be affected by the trade agreement 
now pending for consideration, has caused widespread appre- 
hension and an exceedingly unsettled condition in the industry of 
producing lead and zinc ores and metals, This apprehension may be 
based on the assumption that your Department may possibly look 
with favor upon even a temporary reduction in the tariff rates. I 
make mention of this to emphasize the seriousness of the situation. 
If mere apprehension as to the action of the Department of State 
will cause a depression and the shut-down of producing properties 
and an increase of unemployment, then it requires no argument to 
bring to your attention the seriousness of the actuality should the 
trade agreement be entered into, reducing the tariff on these im- 
portant American productions. 

What I say as to one of these metals applies equally to the 
other. American produced zinc has been selling almost at a 
parity in this country and abroad when the tariff and - 
tion rates on foreign zinc are taken into consideration. If the 
tariff were cut 50 percent, British zine could be laid down in this 
country at 496 cents per pound, although the present domestic quo- 
tation of 5 cents per pound has been characterized as being under 
the cost of production for many producers. 

I may say in this respect that my State of Nevada is deeply 
interested in these commodities and I may also draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Pioche mining district, affording oppor- 
tunity in the future for a thousand or more mining and treatment 
workers, with a surplus population of perhaps three times that 
number, has recently negotiated for a heavy loan from the Public 
Works Administration by the aid of which electrical energy was 
brought from Boulder Dam into that district, all based on the 
assumption that by the continuation of the present price of lead 
and zinc the industry there would be amply able to repay the 
obligation. If there is a reduction in the tariff on these com- 
modities I venture the expression that these properties must of 
necessity close down with all of the attendant disturbances that 
may follow. 

The tariffe that have protected lead and zinc in the past have 
prompted a production far in excess of that which we would 
have had if foreign output had been. allowed to compete freely in 
this country. This production has resulted in the employment of 
American labor while foreign production has resulted in the em- 
ployment of foreign labor against which American labor, cannot 
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under our standards of living, compete. The existing tariff cannot 
be considered as unreasonably high and certainly not to such an 
extent that it would permit arbitrary skyrocketing of prices. 
The production of lead and zinc in this country is not confined 
to any particular section; hence the influence and effect of a 
reduction in the protection duty on these commodities would 
be far reaching. It is scarcely necessary for me to call your 
attention to the fact that the leading lead-producing State in 1936 


was Missouri, which produced something in excess of 29 percent. 


of the total output. Second in importance in production was the 
State of Idaho, with 24.4 percent. Utah was third with 18.7 percent; 
Oklahoma was fourth with 68 percent. Zinc was produced in 
Oklahoma, New Jersey, Kansas, Montana, and Idaho in varying 
quantities. A drop in the rates of production by industry has 
confronted a number of mines and producing properties with lower 
prices and rapidly mounting stocks. The stocks of zinc, which 
reached a low point of 11,227 tons in August of 1937, have rapidly 
advanced and by the first of 1938 was computed to be 64,776 tons. 
Stocks of lead likewise have increased considerably and at the 
first of 1938 had arrived at the amount of 129,131 tons as compared 
with 90,742 tons in September of 1937. 

Curtailment of production accompanied by the losing of large 
numbers of employees will be unavoidable if the supply continues 
to increase in this manner. At the present time the producing 
properties are not faced with the problem of mining competition 
from foreign, cheaply produced metal and if they were, the problem 
of the mines would be greatly increased and curtailment of opera- 
tion and production would have to be much more drastic. Nat- 
urally, there would be a great reduction in prices and also greatly 
5 relief rolls and increased taxation to take care of unem- 
ployed. 

The United States has for many years been the leading country 
in the production of lead and zinc and in this respect the United 
States has been the leading country in the consumption of these 
minerals and their resultant metals and products. The Dominion 
of Canada, with which country a reciprocal-trade agreement is 
pending, is looking forward to the United States as the most 
desirable market for Canadian produced zinc and lead and the 
resultant products. The location of Canada and the cost of trans- 
portation from that country to the industrial centers of the United 
States; makes her position most advantageous and makes her pro- 
duction a very decided threat to the industry in this country. 

It may be taken as a fact that practically the entire lead and 
zinc production in Canada comes from one concern, the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. This concern is 
the largest single lead-producing unit in the world and the second 
largest producer of zinc. In 1936 it produced 182,541 tons of 
lead as compared with the total production in all of Canada of 
184,659 tons. During the same year this concern produced zinc 
in the amount of 125,694 tons as compared with the total Canadian 
production of 151,697 tons. 

In making mention of the foregoing I draw your attention to 
the fact that any trade agreement with Canada by which the tariff 
on lead and zine is reduced, would amount to a concession to the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. and to the company that 
holds the majority of its outstanding stock, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

I am at a loss to see how these statements can be refuted and 
I am at a loss to reconcile these statements with American business 
and the production and encouragement of American industry. 

While the proposed trade agreement with Canada is a serious 
threat to American industry producing lead and zinc, that indus- 
try is even more alarmed, and rightfully so, over the prospect 
of having to absorb the output of other countries which have 
even a greater production, because if trade concessions are made 
to Canada under the prevailing rule adopted by the State Depart- 
ment in this respect, other countries which have “most favored na- 
tions” treaties with the United States must be accorded the same 
privileges. May I draw your attention to the fact that this classifi- 
cation will invite Australian and Mexican production, and these two 
countries are the second and third largest producers of lead in 
the world, and also produce very substantial quantities of zinc. 
May I further draw your attention to the fact that only recently 
Mexico established a new tariff rate on United States produced goods 
and raised the duty to as high as 500 percent. In addition to the 
foregoing we must not lose sight of the fact that India, another 
United Kingdom country, is a large producer of lead and will 
take her place as a beneficiary of any reduced tariff. Besides the 
United States, Mexico and the countries which come under the 
British trade agreement now pending, it must be remembered 
that Germany, Belgium, Russia, Spain, and Italy rank as im- 

t lead producers; while zine is produced in exportable 
quantities in Belgium, Germany, Poland, Russia, France, Norway, 


Japan; and Italy. 

especially draw your attention to the fact that many of the 
lead- and zinc-producing countries of the world are subsidizing 
their industries, thus to encourage them to expand for nationali- 
zation reasons in order to make those countries independent of 
other nations for their supply cf lead and zine in times of war. 
The result of this is that some of these countries, particularly 
Belgium, which is the second largest zinc-producing country and 
the third largest lead-producing, are encountering difficulty in 
marketing their own output. 

I especially urge upon your attention that the present existing 
conditions in Europe make it unwise to subject our lead and 
zine mines to competition from foreign powers where the workers 
have lower standards of living and where the governinents are 
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fostering their own mines in an attempt to build up their own 
industries. 

It would be a futile waste of time for me to emphasize again, as 
I have in other communications, the importance of American 
labor in this whole question. Suffice it to say that in no other 
country in the world is labor paid as high a wage as it is in the 
United States. The American standard of living is much higher 
and our workers demand and should receive higher and better 
pay. Furthermore, it is the policy of the present administration 
to maintain wages at a high level and to absorb the unemployed by 
reducing working hours. It is but recently that the President 
issued his request, amounting almost to a demand, that industry 
should not reduce wages, but should reduce the working hours 
so as to absorb the unemployed. For the past 5 years Congress 
has been almost continuously occupied in the consideration and 
adoption of legislation looking to the uplift of labor and the 
standardization of wages and the minimizing of hours of toil. This 
entire policy is contrary to one that would bring our American la- 
bor in conflict with foreign underpaid and overworked labor. 

American miners have never asked for a subsidy. American 
capital has ventured its all in the uncertain industry of mining. 
In no country of the world has there been such a display of 
courage on the part of those who have money to invest as has 
been put forth in America. Every mining venture finds its finan- 
cial supporters, and its losers take it with a smile. The only 
governmental encouragement that the mining industry has ever 
prayed for is protection for its products against foreign competi- 
tion where different standards of living prevail. 

I recognize the benefit of increased foreign trade for the ab- 
sorption of our surplus products, but I challenge the cogency 
of any ent that would change the tariff rates to such an 
extent as to permit foreign competition to reduce the American 
laborer to the degradation of meeting the underpaid, undernour- 
ished, underclothed, and underhoused laborer abroad. 

I protest against any change in tariff provisions that would 
close down American industries and permit foreign products to 
come in over the ruins and cold smokestacks of American mines, 
mills, and smelters. 

Respectfully yours, 
PAT McCarran. 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
March 7, 1938. 
Proposed reciprocal-trade agreements, affecting wool and textiles. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
The Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In the proposed reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment to be negotiated between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britian and the British Colonial Empire, there is involved wool 
and wool textiles, In furtherance of my protest against favorable 
consideration of a reduction in tariff on these items, I may say 
at the outset that Great Britain and the British possessions need 
no lower tariff in order to obtain access to our markets. Great 
Britain and the British possessions and dominions are now the 
principal competing countries. The United Kingdom already has 
access to American markets and is selling an ever-increasing 
amount of wool and textiles in this country. 

It seems needless for me to emphasize what would be a con- 
ceded fact, that a reciprocal-trade agreement, if it has any bene- 
ficial place in our national existence, would be the removal of 
unreasonable barriers to international trade and the prevention 
of undue or artificial restrictions. No such restrictions exist as 
respect the present imports of manufacturers of wool. The im- 
portation of wool fabrics from the United Kingdom has greatly 
increased during the years 1936 and 1937. The rate of increase has 
not been equal to any like increase in American production. 

The wool-textile industry produces yarn, blankets, woven and 
knitted fabrics. According to the 1935 census of manufacturers, 
there were 699 active establishments controlled by 600 separate 
firms in the related industry known as wool and hair manufac- 
turers. The 1935 census gives the money value of the product or 
services of these establishments as $711,000,000. The average num- 
ber of factory wage workers employed in the industry during 1935 
were approximately 170,000. This number was increased during 
1936 and 1937 to approximately 175,000. The continuation of this 
industry in America is essential to the maintenance of wool and 
wool-hair growing as a primary industry in the country, since our 
growers cannot compete in the world wool market. 

In every Congress this industry has been considered so vital in 
its nature to national welfare that it has received the n 
measure of protection. Moreover, the danger of competition from 
countries with lower standards of wages and lower living condi- 
tions has been so great and so apparent that no Congress has 
failed to give recognition in the way of tariff protection. Wages 
paid textile workers in other countries place our American manu- 
facturers at a disadvantage as compared with foreign competition, 

Again, I would draw your attention to the undeniable conten- 
tion that approximately 175,000 employees and wage workers en- 
gaged in this industry are jeopardized by any reduction in the 
tariff that would threaten the continued life of the textile in- 
dustry. Moreover, the original producers of the raw commodities 
in the United States are seriously threatened in that any reduc- 
tion in wool-textile tariffs must of necessity reflect corresponding 
reduction in the price of raw wool. The wool producers of 
America have only recently seen the light, as it were, by which 
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they could overcome financial conditions brought upon them by 
the years of depression. Some have barely emerged from the 
burden of debt, much of which was financed by Federal institu- 
tions. Many are not out of the woods yet, as it were, and all are 
confronted with the natural gloom that comes by reason of the 
realization that an industry not yet fully recovered from the 
greatest depression the country has known is about to be again 
submerged even before the obligations to the Federal Government 
and other loaning agencies have been liquidated. 

The wool-producing industry of America requires and demands 
encouragement. It would be a serious blow and one that would 
have a discouraging effect on agriculture in general, and particu- 
larly that branch of agriculture having to do with wool producing, 
if there should at this time be a reduction in the price of the 
raw material and commodity, which reduction would naturally 
flow from any disturbance that affected the wool-textile industry. 
This reduction would, as I contend, flow when the wool-textile 
industry and the producers generally were brought into competi- 
tion with foreign conditions like those that support American 
institutions at the present time. 

In conclusion, may I say that a war-threatened, torn, and 
bleeding world abroad does not present a normal, sane, or sober 
agency with which to trade, where such a trade would mean the 
renin of American industry and the jeopardizing of American 

Before you give serious consideration to the reduction of pro- 
tective-tariff schedules, it might not be amiss to look over the ranks 
of unemployed and their inereasing numbers, and to view with 
apprehension anything that would lead to the augmentation of 
this condition. 

Respectfully yours, 
Par McCarran. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 7, 1938. 
Proposed reciprocal-trade agreements affecting tungsten. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
The Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: In the proposed reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment to be negotiated between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and the British Colonial Empire, there are involved cer- 
tain minerals the production of which in raw and in rectified 
form is of vital interest to the people of this country and especially 
to that section of the country from which I come and to the 
people of the State that I have the honor to represent in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 


high price, with the result that. during 
the years 1914 to 1918, inclusive, intensive search was made for 


tungsten, the result being the discovery of many tungsten prop- . 


erties. It may well be said that since 1917 a new tungsten industry 
of great importance has been created in America. 

Immediately following the World War, there being no duty on 
tungsten, the price fell to the low point of $1.50 per unit, which 
was the price at which Chinese ore was selling in America. This 
drop in price caused the closing down of many of the tungsten 
mines. A duty on tungsten ore of 45 cents per pound was 
in 1922, and unusual activity in tungsten production followed. 

The record discloses an unusually heavy importation of tungsten. 
ore before the passage of the tariff bill of 1931. This activity in 
the production of the mineral caused an absorption by the indus- 
try of a large number of unemployed into mines and mining 
facilities, and an annual pay roll is now reflected of some 
$2,500,000. There is an invested capital of some $32,300,000. Sta- 
tistics show that there is at this time a developed tonnage of about 
4,375,000 tons, with an average content of 8 percent 3. The 
future reserves appearing available amount to about 13,500,000 
tons: 


The record discloses that about 227,000 tons of ore were milled 
in the United States during the year 1937, and the record also 
discloses that the estimated production from this tonnage was 
about 257,651 units. 

I can see no force to an argument that can favor the importa- 
tion of foreign tonnage to the exclusion of the domestic product. 
The tariff now existing affords only a fair measure of protection 
to the American industry and should be maintained. Otherwise, 
our American t mines must of necessity return to the con- 
dition which we found prevailing immediately following the World 
War, when in 1918 or thereabouts tungsten in this coun fell 
to the low point of $1.50 per unit, by reason of which y all 

ten mines in America were compelled to close. 

It is not necessary for me to call your attention to the fact that 
in China and in the Malay States where tungsten is produced the 
production costs average from $1.50 to $5 per short-ton unit of 
WO;. In this respect it may be noted that the average cost in the 
United States is approximately $15 per unit WO;, and this makes 
no allowance for amortization of capital or reasonable profit. 
There is no necessity for me to draw your attention to the class 
of labor engaged in the industry in the Malay States, nor should 
it be necessary for me to draw your attention to the standards of 
living in that. country as compared with those in America. In the 
Malay States the coolie laborer receives am annual wage of less 
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than $50 per year, while the record discloses that in the United 
States the average miner engaged in this industry receives about 
$1,250 per year. 

A reduction of the tariff on this commodity will result in one of 
two things: Either a disastrous reduction in the wages to be paid 
to American miners, upon which wages they cannot subsist under 
conditions in this country and our standard of living, or the clos- 
ing down of all tungsten-producing properties. 

In addition to the employment of some 2,000 or more men in the 
actual production of tungsten, there was expended during the year 
1937 something over $2,000,000 for supplies, power, powder, and 
materials used in and about American tungsten properties. It may 
be interesting to note that the estimated value of American proper- 
ties at the present time is something in excess of $32,000,000, which 
amount represents the value of the property and improvements, 
8 with the actual tonnage in sight. 

wish to draw your attention to the unusual importance of the 
tungsten industry in the United States, which industry, if given 
proper proiection against unwarranted competition from abroad, 
will within a short time be sufficient. in scope and activity to sup- 
ply the entire domestic demands, thus eliminating the necessity 
for any foreign tonnage. The records will disclose that during 
the year 1937 just past there were imported from abroad approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons of concentrates and there were produced in this 
country approximately 4,500 short tons of concentrates of 60 
pereent WO;. Of the concentrates imported approximately 1,000 
short tons were from the Federated Malay States, approximately 
4,000 tons were from China proper. Im this respect I am dealing 
with the subject from the standpoint of short tons containing 60 
percent WO; or thereabouts. 

I protest any action that will reduce the present tariff on this 
commodity, because to my mind it is unanswerable that such an 
action and such a reduetion under existing conditions will aug- 
ment the number of unemployed in America, close down valuable 
properties now supplying employment and giving life to communi- 
ties, and will at the same time encourage foreign production and 
importation to such an extent as may require years for the Ameri- 
can industry to overcome, even should the tariff be replaced at a 
future date. The duty on tungsten should remain at its present 
status and should not be subjected to the negotiations now pro- 
posed. The standard of living in this country and the wages of 
miners should not be torn down by any act of your Department, 
which will undoubtedly be the result should there be a reduction 
in the tariff on this commodity. 

It seems absurd to me to such an extent as to be beyond the 
pale of reason that we should tax our industries and our indi- 
viduals in America to maintain and support a great army of 
unemployed, and at the same time give serious consideration to a 
proposal which, if carried out as in instance, by the reduction 
of tariff and the encouragement of foreign importation of the 
product, will increase that army of unemployed and add an addi- 
tional burden to the taxpaying element of our country. 

Tungsten mining in this country and its transformation into 
mineral product is an infant industry, having had its origin within 
the past 35 years. The ron, of protecting American infant indus- 
tries against foreign competi , especially where such competition 
is fostered and by the slave of coolie labor, should 
not be supported or even favorably considered at your hands. 

I respectfully urge that no action be taken that will reduce 
exi tariff on tungsten imports. 

cerely yours, 
Pat McCarran. 


JUVENILE COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—-CORRECTION IN 
ENROLLMENT 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a day or two ago the Senate 
passed House bill 4276, the juvenile court bill, and in renum- 
bering the subdivisions errors were made in the section 
numbers, I submit a concurrent resolution authorizing and 
directing the Clerk of the House to renumber the sections 
beginning with section 26 so that the last section of the bill 
will be numbered 43, and to make necessary changes in 
references to sections. I ask unanimous consent for. the 
present consideration of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 34) was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That. in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 4276) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the 
District of Columbia,” and for other purposes, the Clerk of the 
House is authorized and directed to renumber the sections begin- 
ning with section 26 so that the last section of the bill will be 
SUR eet CIE NOM VO, RNS, SAREE ONANGA OEE Seno ann oer: 

ons. 

SENATOR DAVIS’ TARIFF RECORD 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, a few uninformed people in 
the State of Pennsylvania have raised a question concerning 
my position on tariff protection for agriculture, labor, and 
industry. Although I have consistently favored such pro- 
tection, there may be some who do not know my principles 
on this important matter. 
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I have not approved of the way in which the reciprocal- 
trade program is being administered. It is not economically 
justified or constitutionally sound. A scientific approach to 
this problem is greatly to be desired. I believe that cooper- 
ation between the Tariff Commission, the Department of 
State, and Congress would be a distinct improvement over 
the one-sided grant of power under which the Department 
of State now operates in disregard of congressional advice 
or opinion, If Congress would define the limits of power for 
the Department of State, and if the Department of State 
would use the Tariff Commission for its fact-finding work, 
and if no agreements or treaties were made without the 
final consent and approval of the Senate, as provided under 
the Constitution, a substantial improvement could be made 
over our present disregard of sound economics and faithful 
constitutional government. 

Mr. President, in order to show the consistent support I 
have given the cause of American standards of work and 
wages during the 17 years I have been in public office in 
Washington, I present brief excerpts taken from speeches I 
have delivered on this subject during that time, and ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


On June 18, 1921, speaking at the McKinley Memorial, at Niles, 
Ohio, I said: 

“I admired William McKinley because he stood for a protective 
tariff which would give us high wages, better working conditions. 
That has meant a better living for the American workman. We 
who were born on the other side, in foreign lands, know the dif- 
ference between wages and working conditions here and the work- 
er’s way of life over there. See what McKinley’s vision has meant 
to this country in giving us the tin-plate industry alone. Thou- 
sands of men, because of McKinley, have prospered in tin-plate 
manufacture. Because of tariff protection over this industry, 
money has been invested in a new productive venture, the best 
skilled workmen brought here from abroad, and prosperity has 
followed for all.” 

On September 26, 1922, I addressed to Hon. Joseph G. Armstrong, 
county treasurer of Allegheny County, a letter, which I gave to the 
press. I then said: 

“The tariff bill is passed and the industries of America are 
assured, at least during this administration, that this wave of 

rity which is sweeping the country will not be interrupted 

y forced shut-downs resulting from competition with the low- 
paid workmen of other lands. We are justly proud that the Ameri- 
can workman is a high-paid workman and can enjoy many luxuries 
which only the rich of Europe and Asia can secure. Some people 
fail to see in a tariff measure anything but a tax—incidentally it 
is true we do derive some revenue from it, but you and I know 
that it means vastly more, for the industries in which both of us 
grew up were protected industries. I do not have to tell you that 
without tariff protection practically no glassworkers would be em- 
ployed in America—that all our glass needs would be supplied by 
European workmen. Without tariff protection Europe could flood 
our markets at prices which would make every tin mill shut its 
doors or produce every sheet at a substantial loss.” 

On October 6, 1923, I addressed a public letter to Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, saying: 

“The world is alive with new theories, new political and economic 
nostrums, which may mislead the unwary with their glitter. In 
Europe nations have come close to ruin through these theories. 
In one great European nation a mere handful of men controls 
the destinies of one of the greatest populations. Two other coun- 
tries, are under absolute dictatorships and a third is fast ap- 
proaching the same condition. In these nations economic condi- 
ticns are in chaos. Millions of men are walking the streets seeking 
employment and those who are able to find work are recompensed 
by a mere subsistence wage. It is to the eternal credit of the 
American trade-union moyement that the false notions of the Old 
World have been unable to obtain a foothold in this country. 
Here the workingman is in demand, jobs are plentiful, and wages 
are at the peak.” 

In August 1924 I said: 

“An American tariff law and restrictive immigration legislation 
have been enacted to protect the American farmer and industrial 
worker, and these measures, with other wise legislation, have re- 
stored American industry and agriculture and have put back to 
2 ae millions of idle workers who sought employment in vain 

On February 7, 1925, before the McKinley Association of Con- 
necticut, at New Haven, I said: 

“My faith in McKinley and in the McKinley principles of eco- 
nomics and politics dates back from the early days of the last 
decade of the last century. Then, I was a young man, of foreign 
birth, seeking to make my living in the iron and steel industry. 
William B. McKinley, as a member of the House of Representatives, 
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fathered the McKinley tariff bill, the repeal of which, by the Demo- 
cratic Congress selected in 1890, precipitated an industrial panic. 
Hundreds of thousands of men were walking the streets in the vain 
quest for employment. I learned then that the Republican Party 
is pledged to the protection of the man who works in America, 
to the betterment of industry which provides employment for 
American labor, and to the maintenance of those fundamental 
doctrines of human rights which are set forth in the Constitution 
itself. There I became a Republican. The tin-plate industry, in 
which I was then employed proved a complete and thorough dem- 
onstration of the wisdom of the McKinley tariff policy.” 

On January 80, 1936, at the McKinley Day banquet at Canton, 
Ohio, I said: 

With a protective tariff we have been able to build up an indus- 
trial system that is without equal on the face of the earth. Today 
the pay roll of America is much larger by millions of dollars 
than the combined pay rolls of all the other nations in the world. 
I am proud that I am a Republican, proud of the history and 
achievements of the Republican Party. The very foundation of 
the industrial system of America has been a good protective tariff.” 

On March 25, 1927, speaking before the French Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York City, I said: 

“At the present time the French Government is making surveys 
with a view to new customs tariff which shall bring necessary 
revenues to its treasury. We in America know that this new tariff 
will be to the detriment of our commerce with France, but we 
regard that as inevitable. It is a proper move on the part of 
France for her own protection, and we recognize it as her due right, 
just as we grant ourselves the right to safeguard our own industries 
and workers.” 

In May 17, 1928, the Tariff Review carried one of my articles en- 
titled “The Tariff as a Factor in American Prosperity.” I then 
9 in part: 1 

“When European wor! n receive a wage equal to the wage paid 
American workers; when European workers toil under conditions 
as good as those that American workers know, and for the same 
number of hours; then, and not until then, shall I be willing to 
consider the blessings, or the possible blessings, of free trade.” 
cee 1 11, 1929, at the Clearfield County Fair, Clearfield, 

“Today our country faces a stiffer competition than ever, because 
all the other countries are staging a rapid recovery from the harrow- 
ing effects of the war. They look with eager eyes on the rich 
American market, and Americans must save its liberal wages, its 
standard of living, and all the blessings we have struggled so hard 
to win, Yet, to hear from our importers and foreign diplomats 
now, you would think that America is going to the bow-wows 
simply because we have determined to strengthen our defenses 
against the flood of cheap food and cheap goods from abroad, by 
saving its production to our own workers and manufacturers. 
Other countries have their tariffs and America reserves the same 
right to herself. Our country is our own caste, too precious to 
us all to be economically menaced by advances from which we are 
well able to protect it.” 

In a radio address at Pittsburgh, May 19, 1930, I said: 

“My record as a protectionist speaks for itself. It needs no de- 
fense. I want a full, just share of the benefits derived from a 
protective tariff to find its way into the pay envelopes of the 
workers in our factories, mills, mines, and farms. Every plea for 
a tariff ever made in Congress is based on that fact—the benefit 
it will bring to business and to the farmers and wage earners of 
our country. This is as it should be. Some men believe that the 
industrialists alone should write the tariff bill. I believe that 
agriculture should also have a part in it. If any group has suffered 
during the post-war period, it is the farmer. He needs help, and, 
as far as I am concerned, he shall have it.” 

At a meeting of the Manufacturers, Rotary, and Foremen Clubs 
at Stroudsburg, Pa., May 27, 1931, I said: 

“Economic doctors who view the situation through European 
nose glasses would cure our economic ailments by reducing tariff 
safeguards, eliminating our immigration barriers, and by canceling 
the war debts. These remedies are of the quack variety and would 
only intensify our economic embarrassment.” 

On May 4, 1932, at the Columbian Republican League at Wash- 
ington, D. C., I said: 

“The coal industry is one of great importance to the State of 
Pennsylvania. I stand for the protection of both the anthracite 
and the bituminous-coal industry against competition by the im- 
portation of foreign coal. I am fighting at Washington for pro- 
tection in the new tax bill for the miners of Pennsylvania against 
the importation of coal produced by the slave and forced labor of 
the Orient and the Old World. Every ton of coal imported into 
the United States means that much labor taken from American 
coal miners who are suffering for want of sufficient work. I shall 
do all that I can to protect our own against this ruinous competi- 
tion. In an effort to stabilize the bituminous-coal industry Con- 
gressman Clyde Kelly and I have prepared and have introduced in 
the Senate the Davis-Kelly bill.” 

On the floor of the Senate, January 31, 1933, I said: 

“As long as we permit competitive products made by cheap labor 
in foreign lands to control the markets of the United States we 
destroy our earning and buying power, and thus keep the American 
worker in the bread lines seeking relief. Why we permit these com- 
petitive imports or products from other lands to be dumped into 
the United States while our own workmen are in the bread lines is 
beyond my comprehension.” 
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I voted against the Reciprocal Tariff Agreements Act in 1934 
and introduced an amendment to the bill as follows: 

“No agreement under the provisions of this act shall be con- 
cluded with any foreign country with respect to articles in the 
production of which labor standards, as reflected in wages, living 
scales, and labor costs are lower than those which obtain in the 
production of the comparable articles in the United States.” 

On this point I said: 

“I have long believed that it would be much better for us to 
maintain the competitive American markets for our own products 
and thus suggest to foreign competitors that they increase the 
wages of the foreign workmen who produce their competitive 
products to a parity with our own. This will result in a world- 
wide improvement of living standards and an increase of purchas- 
ing power throughout the world. No successful substitute other 
than good wages has ever been found as the basis for purchasing 
power, and this is just as true in Europe and in Asia as within 
our own borders. We cannot hope to compete with our own prod- 
ucts in world markets as long as the cost of production by reason 
of higher wages is greater in America than in any other country.” 

On February 20, 1935, on the floor of the Senate, I said: 

“America demands a certain wage, Europe and Asia another. 
We must maintain a barrier in the form of protective tariff in 
order to keep the low-wage standards of foreign countries from 
becoming the wage standards of American workers. We also 
know that foreign workers cheat because they are paid low wages, 
just as we will find American workers will cheat if they are pressed 
down to a low-wage standard. It is not national economy to make 
a man work for what he feels is less money than he is worth and 
less money than his fellow workers are receiving for exactly the 
same kind of work in private industry.” 

On March 30, 1936, I said on the floor of the Senate: 

“Here, again, we once more embark, with New World idealism, 
into the stormy waters of international politics, vaguely trusting 
to the cooperation of other nations. In this spirit we sent our 
millions of men and money abroad to ‘make the world safe for 
democracy.’ The same hope inspired us to lead the world in 
disarmament conferences, taking our pledges seriously and de- 
stroying our battleships, while the other signatories to the agree- 
ments quietly Iaughed at us and continued to build for the 
future. This same illusive hope of cooperation of other nations led 
us to loan billions of dollars abroad, and the loans are still un- 
paid. It is true that there is some talk of payment now that 
investment of foreign dollars in this country is promising in 
view of our devalued dollar. And now we put ourselves out front 
in the abandonment of our tariff protection. Meanwhile, we ob- 
serve that as we lower our barriers our competitors raise theirs, 
taking advantage of the strange shift in our tariff policy. Such 
procedure will give but little promise of a solution of our problem 
of unemployment, which now should be the chief concern of 
us all.” 

On February 24, 1937, I made an extended speech on the recipro- 
cal-trade agreement program on the floor of the Senate. I quote 
in part what I then said: 

“Mr. President, if the administration is determined to go for- 
ward with this program for another 3 years under House Joint 
Resolution 96, will it not grant some concessions to our own 

le? 

4. Will it not agree to examme the difference in cost of pro- 
duction between this country and the country with which it is 
negotiating? Will it not at least check wage levels, hours of em- 
ployment, standards of living, and other items? 

“2. Will it not at least agree not to negotiate with those who 
are in default or refuse to pay their debts to us? 

“8. Will it not agree to limit the concessions to the one coun- 

with which it is dealing? 

“4, Will it not agree to leave out further reductions in our in- 
ternal taxes and promises to foreign countries that such foreign 
countries shall henceforth decide for us what taxes we shall im- 


se? 

9085 Will it not agree to submit agreements, when made, to Con- 
gress, or, at least, to the Senate for study for a 30-day period before 
they are made effective, thus giving the representatives of the 
people a chance to suggest errors or changes? 

“6. Will it not make public the terms of the agreement it has 
tentatively entered into and give the American citizens a 30-day 
chance to study them and file suggestions? American farmers, 
manufacturers, and laborers should have at least a chance to 
study the proposals and a chance to make suggestions. 

“7. Will it not at least make public all of our economic transac- 
tions with each country, not just merchandise exports and im- 
ports, but also exports and imports of gold and silver, capital 
transactions, invisible items such as shipping, insurance, tourists’ 
expenditures, and status of war debts? 

“8. If the administration will make no concessions except to the 
foreigners with whom it is negotiating and is determined to go 
through with a complete general revision downward of every item 
in the tariff act and thus reverse the 100-year policy of this coun- 
try, should not Congress write into House Joint Resolution 96 as a 
reservation an escape clause claiming the right to cancel all these 
agreements whenever it gets a mandate from the people, without 
being put in the position of breaking what are in fact treaties with 
all foreign countries.” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, these are but a few extracts 


from speeches I have made in behalf of American protection 
during each of the 17 years I have been in public office in 
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Washington. I have not contented myself with making one 
speech a year on this subject, but I have made literally hun- 
dreds of speeches and written scores of articles and thou- 
sands of letters in support of this cause. I believe in it from 
the bottom of my heart. I firmly believe that adequate tariff 
protection marks the difference between the sad specter of 
unemployment and relief rolls which is seen in this land 
today and the prosperity and plenty which are possible 
for all our people if we would but give the American farmer 
and worker the first right to the American market. 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATIVE BILL 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, many Members of the House 
and Senate have recently received objections to the enact- 
ment of the pending administration’s customs bill, House bill 
8099, on the ground that section 3 of that bill would dras- 
tically weaken the law relating to the marking of imported 
articles to indicate the country of their origin. When this 
bill was before the House and Senate the Treasury Depart- 
ment asserted that the enactment of the bill would sub- 
stantially increase the effectiveness of the present law, and 
that the only reason for the proposed change in the present 
law was to eliminate requirements of existing law which 
interfere with trade without being effective in informing 
consumers concerning the origin of imports. 

The Senate and House conferees before whom H. R. 8099 
is in conference have requested the Treasury Department 
to present in writing the views of the Treasury Department 
in respect to the language of section 3 of the bill, containing 
the so-called marking provisions, which language is not in 
controversy, since it is contained in both House and Senate 
bills. 

I ask that the communication from the Treasury De- 
partment relating to these objections be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The communication is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 11, 1938. 
Hon. Davi I. WALSH, ee 


Chairman, Senate Conſerees on H. R. 8099, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Reference is made to your informal request for 
the views of the Tre Department concerning objections you 
have received to enactment of the pending customs administrative 
bill, H. R. 8099, on the ground that section 3 of that bill would 
drastically weaken the law relating to the marking of imported 
articles to indicate the country of their origin. 

It is the considered opinion of the Treasury Department that the 
enactment of section 3 of H. R. 8099 in the form which has been 
tentatively approved by the House and Senate conferees will sub- 
stantially increase the effectiveness of the marking law for the pur- 
pose of informing consumers in the United States as to the country 
of origin of imported products. At the same time the section would 
eliminate requirements of existing law which interfere with trade 
mhont being effective to inform consumers concerning the origin 


The marking requirements under the new law would be more 
liberal than under existing law, chiefiy in two respects: (1) Only 
the article or its container will be required to be marked, instead of 
the present requirement that the article and its immediate con- 
tainer and the outer container be marked; and (2) the 10 percent 
additional marking duty imposed by existing law, if the merchandise 
is not properly marked when imported, will not be imposed if the 
goods are properly marked after importation and before entry into 
the commerce of the United States. The new law will be more 
effective than existing law in the following respects: 

(1) The law expressly requires that the marking be such as to 
indicate to an ultimate purchaser in the United States the country 
of origin of the article. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to prescribe the 
manner, method, and place of marking imported articles. 

(3) The Secretary is authorized to require the use in marking of 
words or symbols in addition to the name of the country of origin 
to prevent deception or mistake. 

(4) The provisions of existing law for excepting articles from 
marking, when the marking cannot be accomplished without injury 
or except at an expense economically prohibitive of its importation, 
are being restricted to those cases where the injury or prohibitive 
expense would be incurred by marking prior to the shipment of the 
articles to the United States. 

Section 3 of the customs bill codifies the exceptions to marking 
requirements which are well established in the administrative prac- 
tice under existing law, with no liberalization, except in one instance. 
Subdivision I of section 3 provides that articles produced more than 
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20 years prior to their importation into the United States may be 
excepted from marking requirements. The corresponding exception 
under the present practice covers only artistic antiquities produced 
prior to 1830 and printed matter over 20 years old. As the bill passed 
the Senate it provided that containers of crude substances exempted 
from marking requirements need not be marked. This was not in 
accordance with existing practice, and it is understood that the 
conferees have decided to remove this exception from the bill. 

It is understood that those opposed to the enactment of section 3 
were primarily concerned with the exemption of containers of crude 
substances from marking requirements and with the somewhat 
remote possibilities that certain articles exempted from marking 
requirements under exceptions specified in the bill might be used 
after importation otherwise than for the purpose intended at the 
time of the importation. The first objection has been met. The 
possibilities envisaged by the second objection may occur, but there 
has been no complaint about them in the past, and it is believed 
that their possible frequency and importance are not sufficient to 
warrant any change in the established practices which will be codi- 
fied by the enactment of section 3 of the customs bill as tentatively 
oS LM conferees. 

ours, 
** Warne C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DETAIL OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES TO SERVICE UNDER FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. TRUMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There was placed on the calendar the 
other day a bill designated as House bill 10193, Order of 
Business 1758. It is a bill authorizing the State Department 
to assign certain civil employees, experts in road building 
and agriculture, and so forth, to advise temporarily in 
American republics. There is a similar Senate measure, 
being Senate bill 3804. After the Senate bill was studied 
and amended by the Foreign Relations Committee, the House 
amended its bill in the same particulars, and passed it. 

I explained the Senate bill on unanimous-consent calendar 
day. Its consideration was objected to by the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. Since that time he has studied 
the bill and withdrawn his objection. The bill is unani- 
mously approved by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the House bill be acted on. 
If there is any debate, I shall withdraw it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, my object in rising is not 
particularly to refer to the request made by the Senator 
from Nevada. Yesterday afternoon I was called from the 
Chamber on official business, and did not return until after 
the Senate had taken a recess, though inadvertently for some 
reason my name appears as having participated in the debate, 
which is not correct. 

That, however, is not important. What I rise to ask is, 
What is the present parliamentary situation and status? It 
is very difficult to ascertain from reading the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The parliamentary situation is 
this: The bill temporarily before the Senate is Senate bill 
3104. The regular order is the aeronautics bill, Senate 
bill 3845. At any time the regular order is called for, Sen- 
ate bill 3845 will automatically come before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. President, when one leaves the Chamber on public 
matters, it is generally thought that the Senate will con- 
tinue with the order of business then before the Senate. 
I am not particularly complaining; but it seems that late 
yesterday afternoon, upon the request of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], the unfinished business was tem- 
porarily laid aside, and another matter of business was 
brought before the Senate. Now the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Pirtman] desires to lay aside the business which is 
temporarily before the Senate and make another measure 
the temporary business of the Senate. That is too much 
business, Mr. President. I really am inclined to call for the 
regular order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to the bill referred to 
by the Senator from Nevada; but there is an orderly pro- 
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cedure which ought to be followed. There is a way of getting 
along so that we can all be informed as to what is taking 
place in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon de- 
mands the regular order. 

Mr. McNARY. I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is Senate bill 
3845. The Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3845) 
to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide for the regulation 
of civil aeronautics. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of Senate bill 3845. I feel that 
the Senate is entitled to have some information on that bill 
and its history. L 

In 1935 the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] intro- 
duced a bill, Senate bill 3027, for the regulation of air trans- 
portation. The bill was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate, and was by the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], 
referred to a subcommittee consisting of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. DONAHEY] as chairman, myself, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin], and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]. 
We held hearings on the bill extending over a 2 weeks’ 
period, and then the Senator from Nevada introduced a re- 
written bill, and it was reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee, and stayed on the calendar during the remainder of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

In January of 1937 the Senator from Nevada introduced 
Senate bill 2, which was referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and was then referred to a subcommittee con- 
sisting of myself as chairman, the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. Schwartz], the Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]. We held hearings, com- 
prising some 566 pages, on the bill. The bill was reported 
to the Senate and has been on the calendar ever since. It 
placed the regulation of air transportation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The reason for that was the 
President’s message on that subject which had come to the 
Senate in 1936. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Is there pending a bill which has the 
approval of the executive department, or are these individual 
bills? What is the situation? 

Mr. TRUMAN. In just a few minutes I shall come to the 
bill which has the approval of the executive department. 
I am endeavoring to give a history of the matter up to date. 

Last month the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
introduced Senate bill 3659, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and was in turn referred to 
a subcommittee consisting of myself, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. ScHwartz], and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin]. We held hearings on the bill on April 6 and 7. 
The bill provided for the appointment of a special commis- 
sion to be known as the air authority to handle trans- 
portation by air. 

The President’s Aviation Commission submitted a report 
in 1935 which recommended the creation of a special air 
commission. It also recommended that provision be made 
for certificates of convenience and necessity and that rates 
be subject to governmental regulation, the rates for the 
transportation of air mail to be fixed by the commission. It 
further recommended that there be no legislative limitation 
upon the growth of air transportation; that there should be 
close and continuous Government control of the aids for air 
lines, that is, the ground aids, which make flying safe; that 
provision should be made to specify economical quality of 
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service; that financial structure of air lines should be super- 
vised and watched over by governmental agencies; and that 
there should be a grandfather clause. All these suggestions 
are included in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, the bill which the Senator from Nevada 
introduced as Senate bill 3659 was introduced after a confer- 
ence with the President of the United States. It was a 
rather complicated legislative measure. I then had the 
Legislative Drafting Service of the Senate take the bill and 
rewrite it, and on Monday of this week I offered in the 
Senate an amendment in the nature of a substitute intended 
to be proposed to Senate bill 3845, which is the bill now 
under consideration by this body. The fundamental policy 
of the proposed substitute does not differ greatly from that 
of the bill. It, like the bill, provides for the economic and 
safety regulation of the operation of aircraft in interstate 
and foreign commerce and for the establishment of a five- 
member authority to administer the law. 

However, the substitute differs materially from the bill in 
that it has been more carefully considered and more me- 
ticulously prepared. It resembles to a large extent Repre- 
sentative Lxa’s bill, which is now being debated in the House. 
These two bills, the substitute which I have proposed and 
that of Representative Lea, have been carefully considered 
for the past 4 months, 

The executive departments which now have charge of 
matters relating to aviation have been given an opportunity 
to express themselves on the provisions of the substitute, all 
phases of the aviation industry have considered it, and it has 
been studied over a long period by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, of which I am 
chairman. The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has held exhaustive hearings on the House bill, 
which is the counterpart of my substitute, and has reported 
it favorably to the House. As a result of this careful con- 
sideration, all the executive departments which deal with 
aviation approve the proposed substitute, and the entire avia- 
tion industry is in favor of its enactment. The Airline Pilots 
Association approves of the provisions of the substitute 
which affect the members of the association. 

While, as I have stated, Senate bill 3845 is similar in many 
respects to the amendment which I propose, it does not 
have this universal approval; because it has not received 
the painstaking study and careful scrutiny to which my 
amendment has been subjected. 

One of the amendments which the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] has proposed to Senate bill 3845 
will aptly illustrate the point that I am making. The Sena- 
tor’s second amendment, appearing on page 6430 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 9, discloses that while Senate 
bill 3845 provides for the continuance in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after the enactment of the bill, of pro- 
ceedings now pending before the Commission for the deter- 
mination of air-mail rates, at the same time it provides that 
the personnel of the Commission now employed in connec- 
tion with those proceedings, and all appropriations available 
for that purpose, be transferred to the new authority im- 
mediately upon the enactment of the bill. Thus if the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington were rejected, 
Congress would be requiring the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to perform certain duties and at the same time would 
be taking from it the necessary funds and personnel with 
which to perform those duties. 

The amendments of the Senator from Washington have 
done much to perfect Senate bill 3845, but before the Sen- 
ate can be said to have completely perfected this bill it will 
be necessary to strike out everything after the enacting 
clause in the bill and substitute my amendment. This, of 
course, does not mean that the efforts of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and those of the Senate Commerce 
Committee will be entirely lost, for many of the provisions 
of my amendment are identical with the comparable provi- 
sions of the pending bill. However, after having studied the 
bill carefully, I have concluded that in order properly to per- 
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fect the bill it would be an easier matter to substitute my 
amendment. 

The subcommittee considered the proposed substitute and 
the original bill, and in a statement to the subcommittee on 
the morning of April 8, when the hearings started, I com- 
pared the bill and the substitute, and showed the differences. 

Then I conferred with the Senator from Nevada and 
asked him if he would not introduce another bill and have it 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
then to the subcommittee, so that we could report a measure 
and have it passed at the present session. The Senator from 
Nevada then introduced Senate bill 3864, which was referred 
to the subcommittee, and the bill was amended in certain 
particulars and unanimously reported by the subcommittee 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. In the mean- 
time, the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], has been 
busy on railroad affairs and has been out of town much 
of the time, so that the bill referred to has not been reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The Senator from Nevada had, previous to that time, in- 
troduced Senate bill 3845, while the hearings were pending 
on Senate bill 3659, had it referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, of which the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND] is chairman, and that bill is the one which is now 
being considered. 

The Senator from Nevada and I are both extremely 
anxious to have this legislation enacted at the present ses- 
sion. If Senators will read the hearings, they will find that 
the industry is very anxious to have proper regulation, pro- 
vided it is almost at a self-supporting point now, and it 
has reached such a condition that it will be impossible for 
the industry to obtain funds with which to continue its busi- 
ness on account of the fact that after interested parties have 
established lines, if they are not under the proper control 
and regulation, all the fruits of the efforts of those who 
have pioneered in the field may be taken from them by 
chiselers, who come along and try to take the lines away 
from them, 

The substitute bill which I offered, and which is now on 
the calendar, is the administration bill. I am anxious that 
the bill of the Senator from Nevada shall be so amended 
that it may be passed as the McCarran bill, instead of hav- 
ing the substitute bill passed. The Senator from Nevada 
has worked faithfully and long on this proposed legislation. 
He was on the committee which investigated the air-mail 
contracts, he was the Senator who introduced the first bill 
in the Senate for the regulation of the air industry, and Iam 
very anxious to see the pending bill so amended that it may 
be passed at this session as the administation bill, and still be 
the McCarran bill. 

I do not expect to offer the substitute unless it shall be 
found impossible to amend the McCarran bill in such a 
way that it may go to conference and be agreed to by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, which now has a bill on the calendar in 
the House, which no doubt will be passed sometime this week. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I apologize for interrupting the Senator, but 
will he, before he concludes his address, point out the differ- 
ences between the so-called administration bill and the Mc- 
Carran bill, and, if there is an administration bill, what part 
of the administration does it represent? Is it the executive 
branch, the Secretary of Commerce, or whom does it repre- 
sent? 

Mr. TRUMAN. It represents the whole executive branch, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Post Office Department, the 
President, and every one else interested in this subject. 

Mr. KING. Are there any vital differences between the 
so-called McCarran bill and the so-called administration bill? 

Mr. TRUMAN. There are not serious differences. I hope 
we may come to a compromise on them. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, I should like to say that the Senator did not include 
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quite the right number when he mentioned the various 
branches of the administration. He should have included 
the Treasury Department, some employees of which have 
given most of their time to an attempt to thwart legislation, 
and to thwart the legislation proposed by me. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I do not think anyone 
has ever made an effort to thwart this proposed legislation. 
It has been the business of all of us to try to get it in such 
shape that it will be signed by the President. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is something more involved in 
my life and in my views as to legislation than merely having 
my name on a bill. If the policy for which I stand is not 
involved in the bill, then I do not want my name on the bill. 
I have stood for a policy throughout this contest. I have 
stood for a policy whereby the air industry would be inde- 
pendent, and not be under the subjugation and control of 
political agencies. So long as that policy is in the legisla- 
tion, I am perfectly willing to sponsor it, but so soon as that 
policy is removed from the legislation, then I want my name 
divorced from the bill. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I cannot for the life of me find that there 
is any material difference between the substitute and the 
original bill, except in regard to the appointment of the 
Commission. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The Senator referred to a bill in the House. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Yes; the Lea bill. 

Mr. POPE. How does that compare with the original 
McCarran bill and the substitute? 

Mr. TRUMAN. It is almost exactly like the substitute; it 
differs in only one particular. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMATHERS. On page 19 of the Senator’s substitute 
proposal there is a phrase which reads: 


Except airports used or to be used for commercial purposes else- 
where than in national parks. 


Mr. TRUMAN. We will take up all those amendments in 
order, and when the proper time comes, I will be ready to 
discuss them. I should like to finish my statement on the 
bill, and go into details later. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Very well. 

Mr. TRUMAN, Mr. President, I desire to have printed in 
the Record a statement of the differences between the sub- 
stitute and Senate bill 3659, which was the original bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Nevada. It is found begin- 
ning on page 3 and running to the bottom of page 5 of the 
hearings on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ECONOMIC REGULATION 

The provisions of S. 3659 and the substitute, which cover eco- 
nomic regulation of air carriers, follow very closely the scheme 
adopted in S. 2 last year. 

There are listed below the principal differences between the eco- 
mene regulation in S. 3659 and the substitute. 

. Declaration of policy: Section 301 of S. 3659 and section 401 
of 1 5 substitute are very similar to the declaration of policy con- 
tained in S. 2 as reported last year. The difference is that both 
S. 8659 and the substitute contained an explicit recognition of the 
importance of competition to the extent necessary to assure sound 
development of air transport. 

The substitute differs from S. 3659 in that the declaration of 
policy is, in effect, a definition of the term “public interest” and 
the term “public convenience and necessity” as they are used else- 
where in the bill; thus those terms are given more precise meaning. 
In S. 3659 the declaration is merely a general statement. 

2. Limited certificates: Under section 311 (i) of S. 3659 the 
Authority could make all certificates of limited duration. This 
might be a deterrent to long-range planning and development. 

Under section 402 (d) and (i) of the substitute certificates shall 
continue in effect until revoked as provided by law, 3 for 
certificates specifically issued for temporary periods to meet tempo- 


rary needs, 
3. Grandfather clause: The substitute, by section 402 ʻe), does 
not give grandfather rights if the existing carrier was inadequate 
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and inefficient. Section 311 (d) of S. 8659 gives such rights even 
if the existing carrier was inadequate and inefficient. In addition, 
S. 3659 would give the benefit of the grandfather clause to the suc- 
cessful bidder for new air-mail contracts that may yet be let; 
whereas the substitute confines the grandfather clause to the situa- 
tion as it existed on December 1, 1937. 

4. Emergency operation: The substitute, in section 402 (f), per- 
mits emergency off-line operation as well as emergency off-line 
landings. Under section 311 (e) of S. 3659 there could be no 
emergency operation except through the granting of a certificate 
therefor after notice and hearing. 

5. Abandonments: The substitute regulates abandonments by 
section 402 (j), with adequate safeguards for permitting tempo- 
rary — of service. S. 3659 has no regulation of abandon- 
ments. 

6. Preference for foreign operation: The substitute does not 
contain the provision found in section 311 (k) of S. 3659 which 
gives to the holder of any existing license or franchise from a 
foreign country a preference in the issuance of a certificate. 

7. Exemptions: Section 402 (o) of the substitute empowers the 
Authority to make exemptions from any provision of the act where 
it would cause undue hardship. It is designed especially to enable 
the Authority to adjust some of the requirements of the law where 
necessary to encourage small operators, such as the small operators 
in Alaska, in cases of hardship. Section 305 (c) of S. 3659 con- 
tains a similar provision, but is applicable only to a nonscheduled 
operation. There might be undue hardship on a scheduled op- 
erator as well, as is shown by those in Alaska. 

8. Rate regulation in foreign commerce: S. 3659 regulates rates 
in overseas and foreign commerce only to the extent of requiring 
American-flag carriers to file tariffs for their services in such com- 
merce. The substitute extends to such commerce the same regu- 
lation that is now provided for in the case of our shipping. That 
is, in both overseas and foreign commerce rebates and discrimina- 
tions are to be prevented, and in the case of overseas commerce 
reasonable minimum and maximum rates may be fixed. In addi- 
tion the substitute subjects the foreign-flag operator to the same 
regulation that is provided for its American-flag competitor. The 
substitute also provides that after a year’s study the Authority 
shall report upon the advisability of any further regulation of 
rates in foreign commerce. 

9. Carriage of mail of foreign countries: S. 3659 permits a carrier 
to transport mail of other countries without restriction. The sub- 
stitute, in section 408 (d), makes the rate charged the foreign 
country subject to the approval of the Postmaster General. This 
accomplishes two objects: In the first place, it enables the Post- 
master General to keep such rates in the proper relation to rates 
charged other countries and to our own foreign postage; in the 
second place, it will check efforts to carry mail of other countries 
at too low prices, so avoiding a burden on our own Treasury. 

10. Mail schedules; Section 316 (c) of S. 3659 permits the Post- 
master General to fix mail schedules and stops; loss of other traffic 
will be compensated for through mail pay. Section 408 (e) of the 
substitute provides that in the event of disagreement between the 
carrier and the Postmaster General over mail schedules the author- 
ity may decide the dispute according to an expeditious procedure. 

11. Consolidations and interlocking interests: Section 318 of 
8. 3659 and sections 409, 410, and 411 of the substitute cover the 
same subject matter. The difference is that the substitute con- 
stitutes a more stringent regulation in that it subjects to approval 
by the authority all interlocking interests between air carriers, 
foreign air carriers, all other common carriers, and other persons 
engaged in any phase of aeronautics. 

12. Securities issues: The substitute leaves regulation of securi- 
ties issues to the S. E. C. 

13. Unfair competition: Section 412 of the substitute, unlike sec- 
tion 320 of S. 3659, conforms to the recent amendments of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

14. Depreciation rates: The substitute does not require the estab- 
lishment of depreciation rates. This is left to be worked out in 
nnn ES 
problem. 

15. Certificates involving national defense: Section 801 of the 
substitute, unlike S. 3659, gives the President the power to ap- 
prove or disapprove the issuance, denial, terms, and so forth, of 
certificates and permits for overseas and foreign operations. This 
check is required by the very delicate questions of national defense 
which are involved. The Presidential power does not extend to the 
issuance of certificates or permits under the grandfather clause. 

16. Emergency mail service: Section 803 (i) of the substitute 
provides for a speedy method of instituting emergency mail service 
in the event of catastrophe. S. 3659 does not contain this pro- 
vision. 

17. Judicial review: Section 1005 of the substitute provides for 
expeditious and plenary judicial review. Section 382 of S. 3659 
applies the statute governing review of I. C. C. orders, which is 
more limited in scope. 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I should now like to state 
the fundamental differences between the McCarran bill and 
the substitute now pending. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator says “the substitute now 
pending.” 

Mr. TRUMAN. The bill now pending which we are con- 
sidering, Senate bill 3845, and the proposed substitute. 


1938 


Mr. COPELAND. I thought from the way the Senator 
spoke that he had already offered the substitute. 

Mr. TRUMAN. No. If we can amend the pending bill 
so that it will be satisfactory to everyone, I shall not call up 
the substitute amendment. 

Mr. KING. I understand we are considering Senate bill 
3845. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has just asked permission to 
have printed in the Recorp—I suppose in juxtaposition or 
parallel columns—the differences between what he calls the 
original bill P 

Mr. TRUMAN. Senate bill 3659. 

Mr. KING. The original McCarran bill, and the substitute. 
That would not furnish us any information relative to the 
differences between Senate bill 3845 and the substitute. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I shall proceed now to state those dif- 
ferences. A great many of the differences will be overcome 
by pending amendments which have been offered by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH], who is 
sick and unable to be present today. I understand from the 
Senator from Nevada that some of those amendments are 
acceptable to him, and I am not going to call attention to 
them, because they appear in the Recorp of May 9, at page 
6430. 

Mr. President, a further reason exists for making the 
substitution, As I have stated, if the Senate were to adopt 
the amendment I propose, the bill enacted by the Senate and 
that now being debated by the House would, with four or five 
exceptions, be identical. Thus, when these bills were sent 
to conference, the House and Senate conferees would be able 
to work out legislation within a very short time which would 
be satisfactory to both the House and the Senate and the 
speedy enactment of civil aviation legislation by the Congress 
and approval by the President would thus be facilitated. 

I will now describe as briefly as possible the principal 
differences in policy which exist between the bill with the 
amendments suggested by the Senator from Washington and 
the substitute which I propose. 

First. The bill provides—section 201 (b), page 15, line 5— 
that no member of the authority shall own any interest in 
any civil aeronautics enterprise. The substitute, on the other 
hand, does not contain such an absolute prohibition but pro- 
vides—section 201 (d), page 13, line 13—that a person to be 
eligible for membership must file at the time of his appoint- 
ment, and annually thereafter, a statement setting forth the 
character and extent of his interest in any civil aeronautics 
enterprise. It would seem that the provision of the substi- 
tute would be as effective as that of the bill and at the same 
time be more flexible. Senators will recall that because of 
such an absolute prohibition in the Merchant Marine Act it 
was necessary for the Congress to pass a special joint resolu- 
tion to permit Joseph Kennedy to become a member of the 
Maritime Commission. Under the substitute the President 
and the Senate would be given the opportunity to decide 
whether the interest held by any person was sufficient to dis- 
qualify him from membership. 

Second. The bill—section 201 (b), page 15, line 9—limits 
the causes for which members of the authority may be 
removed from office by the President. The substitute con- 
tains no restriction as to the President’s power to remove 
members. 

I am now stating the principal difference between the two 
bills. Purely executive functions of tremendous importance 
are vested in the authority, such as the building of emergency 
landing fields, establishing and purchasing air-navigation 
facilities, policing the airways, operating the weather- 
reporting service, and, in general, promoting the development 
of aeronautics in the United States. In view of this fact, the 
restriction contained in the bill on the President’s power to 
remove members of the authority would constitute a removal 
of these executive functions from the responsibility of the 
Executive. Under the Constitution, the President is made 
responsible for the faithful performance of the executive 
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functions. It does not behoove the Congress to make it 
impossible for the President to perform this duty. 

Third. The bill provides (sec. 202 (a), p. 17, line 3) that 
no employee of the authority or member of the air safety 
board shall hold any official relation to or be pecuniarily 
interested in any person subject to the act. The substi- 
tute contains no comparable provision, and rightly so, because 
the provision in the bill would hamper the authority in secur- 
ing competent personnel. Aviation stock is not held by a few 
powerful individuals but is scattered far and wide. Much of 
it is held by those who have grown up with the industry and 
believe in its future. It is those experienced men whom the 
authority must have to assist it in performing its duties. 

Fourth. The “grandfather” provisions of the bill and the 
substitute are considerably different. The “grandfather” 
clause of the bill (sec. 401 (e), p. 34, line 1) would authorize 
the issuance of certificates of convenience and necessity to 
all existing air lines authorizing them to transport all classes 
of traffic, including mail, between the points between which 
the carrier continuously operated, or was authorized to oper- 
ate during the period from December 1, 1937, to the effective 
date of the section without proof of any other fact. 

Under the substitute (sec. 402 (e), p. 24, line 6) an exist- 
ing air carrier will be entitled to a certificate authorizing 
the transportation of persons and property between points 
between which it has continuously engaged in the transporta- 
tion of persons and property during that period, but it will 
receive authority to transport mail only between the points 
between which it was authorized on December 1, 1937, to 
engage in mail transportation. 

In addition, the substitute permits the authority to deny 
a certificate under the “grandfather clause” if the service 
rendered by an existing air carrier has been inadequate or 
inefficient. 

As to the first-mentioned difference between the bill and 
the substitute, the substitute seems preferable, because the 
authority, upon the advice of the Postmaster General, should 
have an opportunity to determine whether the Postal Service 
requires and the convenience of passengers and express 
traffic will permit the carriage of mail by air on routes over 
which the carriage of mail is not now authorized. 

As to the second difference, the substitute again is prefer- 
able because the authority should not be required to issue 
a certificate to an existing carrier whose service has been 
inadequate and inefficient. 

Fifth. There is some difference in language between the 
provisions of the bill (sec. 405 (d), pp. 50, 51, 52) and the 
substitute (sec. 408 (e), pp. 47, 48) dealing with the filing 
by air carriers of mail schedules. The principal difference 
is the failure of the bill to contain any express provisions 
concerning the power of the Postmaster General to designate 
flights operated by the air carriers as mail flights and to 
require an air carrier to operate additional flights for the 
transportation of mail. Express provisions on these subjects 
are contained in the analogous section of the substitute and 
clarify the meaning of the provisions. 

Sixth. The bill contains a section (sec. 407, pp. 60, 61) 
requiring the authority to make an annual audit of the 
books of all air carriers subject to the act and determine 
whether any air carrier is deriving unreasonable profits. 
The substitute does not contain such a mandatory provision, 
but there is ample power in the authority to make such 
audits when necessary. The provision of the substitute seems 
preferable in view of the fact that the mandatory require- 
ments of the bill would place an impossible administrative 
burden upon the authority by requiring it to make an audit 
with respect to each carrier annually. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is now over 2 years 
behind with respect to the audits that have been required 
of them by rail legislation. 

Seventh. The bill contains a section (sec. 408 (b), p. 64, 
line 6) which expressly empowers the authority to prescribe 
rates of depreciation for the property of air carriers. The 
substitute contains no express provision on this subject, but 
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the authority in fixing the rates for a particular air carrier 
could inquire into the rates of depreciation charged off by 
the carrier, and if it found them too high, could disallow the 
expense. The substitute certainly is preferable in this case 
because the imposition of this requirement upon the au- 
thority will only increase the administrative burden of the 
authority and will not increase the effectiveness of its regu- 
lation. While it is possible to forecast the rate at which a 
railroad car will depreciate, it is utterly impossible to do so 
in the case of aircraft, for aircraft are developing so rap- 
idly that they are obsolete and cannot be used in competi- 
tion long before they are worn out. 

Eighth. The bill contains a section (sec. 411 (a), (b), (c), 
pp. 70, 71) requiring all securities issued by air carriers to be 
approved by the authority. The substitute does not contain 
such a requirement but leaves the securities of air carriers to 
be regulated by the Securities and Exchange Commission. It 
is believed that the authority should not at this stage in the 
development of the aviation industry be required to pass 
upon the financial expediency of security issues. 

Ninth. The bill contains elaborate provisions (sec. 604 (b), 
pp. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92) setting forth the territorial jurisdic- 
tion, powers, and duties of inspectors with respect to the 
equipment used in air transportation. The amendment con- 
tains no comparable provision, but the authority could work 
out the details of this inspection procedure administratively. 
The latter appears to be the more flexible procedure and 
will permit the authority to build up its organization so as 
best to fulfill the needs of aviation. Congress will have 
ample opportunity to examine the organization of the au- 
thority when that agency seeks appropriations. 

Tenth. The provisions of the bill (sec. 1101, p. 132, line 5) 
and the substitute (sec. 1108, p. 110, line 1) dealing with 
hazards to air commerce are considerably different. The bill 
provides that persons owning or operating structures which 
the authority deems to be hazards to air commerce shall 
maintain lights and other signals thereon, the cost of install- 
ing and maintaining such lights and signals to be paid by the 
authority. On the other hand, while the substitute requires 
such lights and signals to be maintained, it places the bur- 
den of the cost thereof upon the person owning or operating 
the structure. The substitute contains also an additional 
requirement to the effect that a person shall give public 
notice prior to the erection or alteration of a structure which 
will be a hazard to air commerce. The provisions of the 
substitute requiring the owners of structures which are haz- 
ards to air commerce to pay for maintaining signals thereon 
have been attacked by the power companies and the telegraph 
companies, but I believe it is unwise for Congress to forsake 
the long-established precedent that owners of obstructions to 
interstate commerce should bear the expense of removing or 
lighting them. No person may place obstructions in the 
navigable waters with impunity. So should it be with re- 
spect to the navigable air space. Rather than forsake this 
well-established precedent, it would be wiser to strike the 
provision from the bill entirely. 

Mr. President, I am very anxious that the legislation deal- 
ing with aeronautics should pass at the present session. 
With the exception of the Senator from Nevada, I do not 
believe any Member of the Senate has done more work with 
respect to it or listened to more testimony in regard to the 
necessity for the legislation than have I. I have been 
present at every hearing held on the subject. I have heard 
every word of the testimony, and I have read most of it 
after it has been printed. I have taken all the bills which 
have been introduced in the Senate with respect to the 
subject—and I now exhibit to the Senate all the bills that 
have been introduced dealing with this subject, some dozen 
or more of them—and have individually and collectively 
worked on them with the subcommittee of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. A number of Senators are interested to 
know a little more clearly the difference between the Sena- 
tor’s substitute and the so-called Copeland bill, the one for 
which the bill proposed by the Senator from Missouri is to 
be offered as a substitute. I understand the matter now 
before us relates to the difference between those two meas- 
ures, the original Senate bill 2 not being under considera- 
tion at this time. Briefly, what is the point of difference 
between the Copeland bill and the substitute proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. TRUMAN. The fundamental difference lies in the 
appointment of the authority. The bill reported by the 
Commerce Committee, Senate bill 3845, provides for removal 
of members of the commission only by reason of malfeas- 
ance in office or for other cause. 

The substitute does not contain such a provision, because 
the executive authority of the commission is reposed in the 
chairman, I understand that there is a constitutional pro- 
hibition in the way if the manner set forth in the bill of 
appointing the commission is carried out. I think the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. ScRwanrz] has something to say on 
that subject. 

— BARKLEY. Are the bills otherwise practically the 
same * 

Mr. TRUMAN. They are substantially the same, with the 
minor differences I have pointed out. I hope the bill may 
be so amended that we may pass it in its present form with- 
out my offering the substitute. If the amendments of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHwELLENBACH] are agreed 
to, and one or two others which I shall offer after the com- 
mittee amendments shall have been disposed of, I shall not 
offer the substitute. If not, I expect to offer the substitute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator, then, will undertake to 
perfect the Copeland bill in line with the main objects of 
the Senator’s proposed substitute? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if that result is accomplished, the 
bill will then be satisfactory from the viewpoint of the Sen- 
ator and those who entertain the same ideas? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Missouri will recall 
that on yesterday I asked him and the Senator from Nevada 
if the antitrust provisions of the present air-mail laws had 
been repealed, and I was answered in the negative. I do not 
think the Recor shows that the Senator from Missouri 
answered in the negative, but the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] did answer in the negative. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I did not answer in the negative for the 
simple reason that I pointed out the provision in the bill 
which covers that very matter. So far as consolidations are 
concerned, they are left to the authority, which would have 
a power similar to that exercised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in connection with the consolidation of 
railroads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The provision ‘in the bill would repeal 
the peen antitrust provisions of the air-mail laws, would 
it not? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the substitute do the same thing? 

Mr. TRUMAN. The substitute does the same thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think such a provision is very inad- 
visable, and very bad legislation, and ought never to be 
agreed to. As everyone knows, at the present time the air 
companies are complaining that they are not allowed to 
consolidate. Some years ago we allowed them to consoli- 
date, and the result was the greatest ill that ever befell the 
air companies. The same ill will befall them again if such 
combinations are permitted. 

Two or three or four air companies ought not to control 
aviation in this country; and if the bill gives them authority 
to combine and confederate, in a short time all air lines 
will be owned by one company, and the air service, which 
ought to be used for the benefit of all the people and for 
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all concerns which want to use it in a proper way, will be 
under the absolute domination and control of one corpora- 
tion, which will greatly injure the country, and in just as 
evil a way will ruin the companies themselves. 

Those of us who were Members of the Senate during the 
period from 1928 to 1932 know what happened. It will be 
recalled that the air companies were combined, and all man- 
ner of rottenness and corruption resulted. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Government to provide against such 
consolidation by carefully planned and prepared restrictions 
against combinations. If the pending bill repeals those pro- 
visions, I do not know anything which could bring greater 
harm to the development of the aviation industry, or to the 
country itself, than to permit such combinations. 

I desire to state that I cannot vote for any bill which 
proposes that a commission shall give air companies the 
right to combine and confederate into a huge monopoly. I 
regret very much that I shall have to vote against the bill. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
think there is any possibility of what he is afraid of taking 
place. Under the law as it now is, combinations have taken 
place, as the hearings which we held last year very con- 
clusively prove. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If such combinations have taken place, 
we have a remedy. . 

Mr. TRUMAN. Those consolidations were carried out 
under the counsel of the Post Office Department, and they 
were authorized by the counsel of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They cannot be authorized by any De- 
partment. 

Mr. TRUMAN. They were; and the testimony so shows. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Consolidations ought not to be author- 
ized by any Department; and under the law they cannot 
be. The Attorney General is authorized and directed to 
prosecute any violation of the antitrust laws. If we estab- 
lish a commission, and give the commission the right to 
allow the air companies to combine and confederate and 
become a great monopoly, we shall not only have injured 
our country but we shall have injured the industry itself 
to a degree which, in my judgment, cannot be imagined. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The able Senator from Tennessee and 
I have frequently disagreed. From the standpoint of the 
legislation proposed in my own bill, however, and likewise 
from the standpoint of the substitute proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, to which I am opposed, both measures 
contain every protection against the very thing which the 
Senator from Tennessee fears. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On yesterday, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Nevada will recall, I asked the 
Senator from Nevada what had become of the antitrust 
provisions of the present air-mail law, as it is called. 

The Senator from Nevada said that they had not been re- 
pealed. I looked into the list of repeals of laws, and found 
that there was no specific repeal. I asked the same question 
ot the Senator from Missouri, and I did not understand his 
answer, I have looked at the Recorp this morning to see 
what it was. I find that the Senator from Missouri very 
carefully avoided answering the question. So I have asked 
him the same question today; and today the Senator from 
Missouri tells me that the provision which gives the com- 
mission the right to permit consolidations and combinations 
when it desires to do so in effect repeals the antitrust pro- 
visions of the present law. 

If that be true—and I take it the Senator from Missouri 
knows his own substitute, concerning which I asked him— 
I think this body ought never, under any circumstances, to 
pass a bill which will allow a commission of the Government 
to permit consolidations and combinations into a trust in 


restraint of trade, in violation of the present law. I think 
the Senate ought not to pass any such bill. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Let me read the proviso. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From what page does the Senator read? 

Mr. TRUMAN. From page 67 of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator referring to the bill or 
to his substitute? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Page 67 of the bill: 

Provided, That no consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, operat- 
ing contract, or acquisition of control shall be approved if such 
approval would result in creating a monopoly or monopolies and 
thereby unduly restrain competition or unreasonably jeopardize 
another air carrier not a party to the consolidation, merger, pur- 
chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of control. 

Mr. McCARRAN and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from Tennessee raises a 
straw man for the purpose of knocking him down. The 
Senator from Tennessee is indeed an artist at that particu- 
lar art. He will concede that some agency must have inde- 
pendent and individual judgment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly; but we have such an agency. 
We have the Department of Justice, whose duty it is to 
prosecute those who violate our antitrust laws. It is for 
that reason that I disagree with my friend. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I asked the Senator from Missouri to 
yield to me. I did not ask the Senator from Tennessee to 
interrupt. 

4 McKELLAR. I thought I had the Senator's permis- 
on. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know the Senator from Tennessee 
always thinks he has the floor, but sometimes he does not 
have the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield it now, at any rate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, every precaution has 
been written into the bill so that the antitrust laws and all 
laws for the prevention of combinations and monopolies 
shall be enforced. Such protection has been written into 
the bill from the standpoint of judicial law as the law has 
been construed by our courts; it has also been written into 
the bill from the standpoint of statutory law as the law has 
been construed by Congress, so as to protect, as far as pos- 
sible, against combinations and monopolies and yet yield 
a flexibility of progress. Protection has been written into 
the bill against combinations and monopolies in restraint of 
trade, in restraint of commerce, and in restraint of every- 
thing which would constitute a monopoly. 

A moment ago the Senator from Missouri read an extract 
from the bill. There can be no stronger language than 
that provision. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I do not see how there could be. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator yield for just a mo- 
ment further? I do not wish to interrupt his statement, be- 
cause I desire that he have all the time necessary to present 
his views. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to say that the Senator from 
Missouri, as chairman of the subcommittee, has given ex- 
tensive and zealous study to this subject. He and I will 
differ sharply during the afternoon. We shall have differ- 
ences with regard to policy, but there is no difference in the 
degree of application and study given by each of us to this 
subject. 

The Senator from Missouri and myself have tried to work 
into this proposed law provisions which would guard against 
anything savoring of monopoly. We have tried to work into 
the bill provision for an independent agency to control one 
of the greatest avenues and opportunities for commerce we 
will have 10 years from now. 

There is only one difference between the Senator from 
Missouri and myself, and I am going to use just a sentence 
or two to describe it, if I may, in the time of the Senator from 
Missouri. ‘The difference between the Senator from Missouri 
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and myself is that I want an agency that is really independ- 
ent—that is not dependent on any political authority for its 
existence. I do not want an agency that can be destroyed 
either by the White House under a Republican administration 
or under a Democratic administration. I want an agency 
that will have the same outstanding position as has the 
Supreme Court or any other court. I want an agency that 
will deal with and control and regulate one of the greatest 
avenues of commerce the country will have 10 years from 
now, an agency that will regulate it from the standpoint of 
experience, that will regulate it without fear and without 
favor, regardless of any political authority. That is all the 
difference there is between the Senator from Missouri and 
myself. 

To the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], who sets 
up a straw man when he suggests that we are trying to destroy 
the antitrust laws, let me say that he is not a more ardent 
advocate of the antitrust laws than am I. Iam one of those, 
as is the Senator from Missouri, who are determined to fight 
for the enforcement of the antitrust laws. We would go, 
perhaps, or, at any rate, I would go, perhaps, much further 
than does the present administration of the Government to 
enforce the antitrust laws, for the present administration has 
seen fit in times past to forget the antitrust laws. But I will 
not go into that in detail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The subject under discussion received 
attention not only in the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
but also in the Committee on Commerce. I call attention to 
five places in the pending bill where the question of monopoly 
is dealt with in one way or another with the view to its 
control and prevention. First, I ask Senators to turn to page 
12, lines 16, 17, and 18, where in the declaration of policy, 
among other things, it is declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress—now we come to the language on line 16: 

(3) To preserve and encourage competition in such transporta- 
tion to the extent necessary to assure the sound and safe develop- 
ment thereof. 

When the bill came to the Committee on Commerce that 
committee added this language on page 13, line 2, in the 
declaration of policy: 

(5) To promote competition to the extent necessary to assure 
the sound development of an air transportation system properly 
adapted to the needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the Postal Service, and of the national defense. 


Now, Mr. President, I ask Senators to turn to page 30, 
where is found another addition made by the Committee on 
Commerce to the bill. In line 20 on that page, in the section 
devoted to the expenditure of Federal funds, there is found 
this provision: 

There shall be no exclusive right for the use of any landing 
area or air navigation facility upon which Federal funds have been 
expended. 

I turn now to page 37, line 11, and read, under the head- 
ing “Certain rights not conferred by certificate,” the following 
language: 

No certificate shall confer any proprietary, property, or exclusive 
right in the use of any air space, civil airway, landing airway, or air 
navigation facility. 

We come now on page 67 to the language read by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it agreeable to the Senator from Missouri 
to yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. First, let me say I have no doubt of the 
intent of the framers of this proposed legislation to inhibit 
or prohibit monopoly; but the language which is used on 
page 67, in the hands of a commission or of a court which 
desired to deal with the question with some degree of lib- 
erality, in my opinion, would permit practices which would 
be undesirable. The provision reads: 
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Provided, That no consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, oper- 
ating contract, or acquisition of control shall be approved if such 
approval would result in creating a monopoly or monopolies and 
thereby unduly restrain competition or unreasonably jeopardize 
another air carrier not a party to the consolidation, merger, pur- 
chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of control. 

In other words, the use of the words “unduly” and “un- 
reasonably” accentuates the doctrine laid down in the 
Standard Oil case. With all respect for that tribunal I do 
not wish to connive at a still more liberal construction. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is correct about 
that, but I wish to point out—the Senator from Missouri has 
not authorized me to say this but I learned it somewhere 
else—that I understand Commissioner Eastman, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, suggested this language or 
wrote this language. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to say to the Senator from Idaho 
that, so far as I am concerned, I will be perfectly satisfied to 
have the two words “unduly” and “unreasonably” stricken 
from the bill, because it was the purpose certainly of the 
Commerce Committee, and I have no doubt of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, so to write this bill as that there 
should be no monopoly. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is the point. We want to write it 
so that there will not be monopoly, but we did not want to 
put the air lines in a strait jacket so that if a weak line, 
which was of service to the public, was about to blow up a 
strong one could not take it over and keep it in operation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield, though I do not wish to interrupt the Senator 
from New York if he was about to speak further 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I was simply going to say that, run- 
ning through this bill, in these five specific instances par- 
ticularly, is evidence of the intent of both committees to do 
away with monopoly. I repeat, so far as I am concerned, as 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, I am perfectly 
willing to accept the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho 
regarding the words which he has mentioned on page 67. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to say a word in reply to 
the Senator from Idaho. The Senator from Idaho will recall 
that the provision to which he has referred is today the 
judicial law of this country. He will recall that the Railroad 
Transportation Act of 1920 carried that very language and 
we have been operating under that language for years, 

We have got to do one of two things. No phase of this 
proposed legislation has been more studiously considered than 
that which would bring it within the scope of the antitrust 
laws as they have been carried out. But we have to consider 
that the quasi-judicial authority which we propose to set up 
shall have an opportunity and the ability within the law to 
cope with a situation which if it did not have such ability 
and opportunity might destroy property and destroy public 
service. 

For instance, let us say there is an air line—and I use now 
as an illustration an industry with which the bill deals— 
which is fast dwindling and about to go out of existence. 
Another line wants to take it over and can take it over and 
operate it. After all is said and done, what are we legislating 
for? Are we legislating to give to some designated authority 
peculiar province and power or are we legislating for the 
public? If we are legislating for the public, then the public 
should be served. Service is the thing uppermost. If a con- 
stituted authority, acting under the provisions of law and 
within the powers granted to it by the law, should say under 
such a condition, This agency is going out of existence; a 
particular community cannot be served hereafter unless some 
other agency takes it over; we find so-and-so; we find that it 
should be taken over.” Then should we say that the au- 
thority shall be placed in a strait jacket and the community 
that should be served will not be served any longer? 

First and primarily it is the public in whom we are inter- 
ested. There must be a flexibility somewhere. There must 
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be a reliance upon human judgment and human considera- 
tion somewhere. We rely on it now; we rely on it in our 
fundamental principles of government; we rely on it in the 
case of the nine men on the Supreme Bench. We say they 
are infallible; that their’s is the last word—and that is what 
infallibility means. We rely on human judgment when we 
create commissions. We say they shall have power to do 
so and so; we must not tie their hands. 

If the language in the particular section goes further 
than to permit them to exercise their honest judgment, and 
if the Senator thinks there should be a further restriction on 
their power in the exercise of human judgment, perhaps the 
language might be stricken from the bill; but I am not at all 
in accord with the idea of striking it out, because the lan- 
guage has been written into the bill after a study of every 
decision which has been rendered. It has been written into 
the bill after a review of every action of the boards and com- 
missions created in this country. It has been written into 
the bill studiously, and every word has been written in after 
long and arduous consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri permit a further interruption? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the able Senator from 
Nevada that this language undoubtedly has been adopted 
from the language used by the Supreme Court in the mo- 
nopoly cases; but I do not think it is a principle which we 
ought to foster and encourage. If we say that there shall 
be no monopolies, as the bill does say, and that commerce 
shall not thereby be restrained, in my judgment the au- 
thority will have the power to do what the Senator indicates 
he would like to have them do. 

Suppose an air line is going out of business, as the Senator 
suggests, and it is necessary to have it taken over by another 
line. Why do more than give the second line the authority 
to do so in case it will not restrain competition? If it does 
restrain competition, in my judgment it ought not to be 
done, and I think the Senator will agree with me. I know 
the Senator believes in the doctrine that monopolies should 
not prevail, and that competition should prevail. If that 
is true, why not say in the language of the bill that a con- 
solidation shall not restrain competition? When we say that 
it shall not unduly restrain competition, we give to the 
judicial power or to the quasi-judicial power the judgment 
to say whether, in its opinion, competition is unduly re- 
strained. We are permitting them to restrain competition, 
but not unduly to restrain competition. In my opinion, that 
is a power which ought not to be granted; and I hope the 
time will come when the antitrust laws will be so strength- 
ened that the unfortunate decision in regard to unreason- 
able restraint of trade will be set aside. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If I may interrupt the Senator from 
Missouri once more, of course the Senator from Idaho will 
concede my statement that the antitrust laws were very 
much crippled in the early years of this administration when 
we enacted the N. R. A. and other legislation following it. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I certainly concede that, and I op- 
posed the N. R. A. at the time on that ground. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will now 
yield to me, I desire to submit a suggestion to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Subsection (b) on page 67 reads as follows: 

Power of Authority: Any person seeking approval of a consolida- 
tion, merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of 
control, specified in subsection (a) of this section, shall present an 
application to the Authority. 

The Senator has read the other portions of that section. 
The very fact that all persons are advised that anyone may 
seek approval of a consolidation, or a merger, or a purchase, 
or a lease, or an operating contract, or acquisition of con- 
trol, indicates what the language means. It indicates that 
they have a legal right to have the authority approve a con- 
solidation, or approve a merger, or approve a purchase, or 
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approve a lease, or approve an operating contract, or ap- 
prove acquisition of control. Those are powers it seems to 
me, which should be denied. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to a specific instance which happened just a year and 
a half or 2 years ago with the Pennsylvania and the Central 
Air Lines between Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall it very well. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That very condition is just as likely to 
occur in the case of another line that is absolutely essential 
for the transportation of mail and for the transportation 
of passengers; and unless some strong line should be author- 
ized to purchase it and take it over and operate it, the line 
would go out of business. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then why is it necessary to repeal the 
present law? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
concede that it is repealed. There are certain conditions 
under which such consolidations may be made with the 
permission of the authority. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there no specific repeal section? 

Mr. TRUMAN. There is no specific repeal section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood that there was a differ- 
ence in the two bills on that subject. Am I mistaken about 
that? 
ones TRUMAN. No; I do not think the Senator is mis- 

en. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall have to look it up and see. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator again, in order that I may address myself to both 
the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. With regard to the incident referred to 
by the Senator from Tennessee, I very distinctly recall that 
the Senator from Tennessee, at a hearing conducted by the 
Senator from Missouri when my bill was under considera- 
tion, had drawn to his attention the consolidation of the 
Pennsylvania and Central Lines; and I quote him literally 
now, though not verbatim: 

gr consolidation was permitted, somebody should be prose- 
cu A 
That is the substance of what was said by the Senator 
from Tennessee, is it not? Am I reasonably correct in that? 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. So the Senator from Tennessee blows 
hot and blows cold. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCARRAN. He blows hot when it suits him, and he 
blows cold when it suits him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I am against monopolies always. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator says somebody should be 
prosecuted because under this very act, if you please—un- 
der the act he has tried to defend here—an effort was made 
to bring about a consolidation which violated the very law 
for which the Senator now contends. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not yield. I have the privilege of 
the floor from the Senator from Missouri. If he calls me to 
order I will yield, but not otherwise. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the Senator from Nevada 
will not yield, I shall ask the Senator from Missouri to = 
to me in á moment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is all right. 

Now, let us consider the subject sanely and soberly. There 
is just one thing which the author of this bill wants, and 
that is any language—and I have tried studiously and zeal- 
ously to select the language from the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, from the rulings made by commissions, from 
my experience, and from my training in the law—which will 
do two things: First of all, comply with the antitrust laws 
of the country so as to provide the greatest protection for 
competition. Secondly, give a high degree of flexibility to 
human judgment when I select an agency to exercise human 
judgment. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think the Senator does not need to argue with me 
that the Senator from Missouri has honestly and sincerely 
and ably endeavored to do that very thing. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The committee worked hard and ear- 
nestly and faithfully on that subject, and went into all the 
decisions. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about that. Neither have 
I any doubt about the ability of the committee which is 
working upon the subject. But upon this subject I have 
long entertained very decided views. I simply wish to sug- 
gest them for the consideration of Senators. We had the 
same thing come up when we had the N. R. A. We were 
going to revive and rehabilitate the earth by giving people 
discretion to do away with the antitrust laws whenever 
they thought in their judgment they should do so. We 
went through that experience. I myself do not want to be 
a party to writing into the law that which I think will aid 
in the destruction of competition. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I will settle the ques- 
tion in a moment. I have such profound respect for the 
Senator from Idaho, and his knowledge of constitutional law, 
and his everlasting devotion to the antitrust laws, that I 
am going to accept any amendment he will offer along this 
line which will aid me in carrying through this legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. I believe that if the Senator will strike 
out the words “unduly” and “unreasonably,” he can still 
do what the Senator from Missouri has suggested ought to 
have been done in one case, and what the Senator himself 
has suggested should be done in other cases. There would 
still be sufficient flexibility. 

Mr, TRUMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been called out of the Chamber 
for a moment. Before going, I just wish to say that I think 
the bill has been vastly improved by the suggestion of the 
Senator from Idaho that in line 21, page 67, the word 
“unduly,” and in line 22 the word “unreasonably,” be 
stricken from the bill, and I am very happy that the authors 
of the bill are willing to strike out those words. I think 
striking them out will improve the bill tremendously. 

In reference to a statement made by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran] a moment ago about my blowing 
hot and cold, I wish to say that I never stated that the 
men referred to should be prosecuted. I said then and I 
say now that anyone who has violated the antitrust laws 
of the United States should be prosecuted whenever they 
violate the law, and whoever they may be. The only thing 
in which I am concerned is that this bill should not repeal 
laws which I believe are to the best interests of this 
country, and of this Government, and of the people them- 
selves who run aviation. 

I know that that is a correct position, and that is the 
only thing I desire to see accomplished in any legislation 
we may enact concerning this very important subject. I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I have concluded my re- 
marks. I am very anxious to see the proposed legislation 
passed at this session, and I hope it will be passed 
promptly, so that when the similar bill shall have passed 
the House, the two bodies may get together and agree on a 
measure which will accomplish the purposes everyone here 
has in view. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I should like to ask, what 
would be the effect of striking out the words “unduly” and 
“unreasonable” on page 67? In other words, why were 
those words inserted in the first place? Was there a 
reason for inserting them; and if so, what would be the 
effect of striking them out? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in my judgment, if the 
Senator addresses his question to me, the effect would be 
that it would lessen what I choose to term the flexibility of 
judgment. In other words, we are creating an authority to 
deal with a great industry. We are giving to that authority 
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very much power and latitude, so that the industry may 
go forward and the public may be served. 

If we provide that they shall not do a thing “unduly” or 
“unreasonably,” we inject into the law the equation of 
human judgment as to what is undue and what is un- 
reasonable. If we take those words out, then we say that 
they shall not do a certain thing. That is an analysis of 
it, as I see it. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, this is the question in my mind. 
There is authority for consolidation, for merger, or for 
operating contracts. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. It seems that any consolidation or any merger 
in the ordinary case 
Nr. McCARRAN. Would be denied. 

Mr. POPE. Would have to be denied. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. POPE. If we leave out those words. So that in a 
consolidation or merger or operating contract, acquisition of 
control would not be possible with those words left out. 
That may be a desirable thing, but I merely wished to get 
it clear in my mind. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall answer the Senator’s question, 
and I am glad the Senator from Idaho is going to assist me, 
because I know his mind and mine run along the same lines 
with reference to this subject. 

If we strike out those words, we make it hard and fast 
that they shall not do a certain thing; but they will do it, 
because their judgment will operate, no matter what law we 
enact. Then, when they do it, we have to come back to the 
law and say, “You did it wrongfully” or “you did it right- 
fully,” and then some court will have to pass on it finally. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the suggestion of my col- 
league that a merger necessarily destroys competition, in my 
judgment, is not well sustained. There may be a merger or 
there may be a combination, and it may not have any effect 
on the question of competition whatever. It all depends 
upon the facts in each case. What I desire to see accom- 
plished is the preservation of the opportunity of competi- 
tion. When we say to the commission that these lines shall 
not do a thing “unduly” or “unreasonably,” it is very differ- 
ent from saying that they shall not do it. It gives too 
much room for unlimited construction. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, if the discussion of anti- 
trust provisions has been concluded, I should like to offer a 
few suggestions to the Senate. 

ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR SERVICE 

Aviation is and always will be a subject of major impor- 
tance in the affairs of the Nation. Aviation was spoken of 
yesterday by the able Senator from Nevada as a strong 
right arm of national defense. I agree with that statement, 
and I am much in favor of any and all possible means of 
legislating for the good of the air service of America. 

AVIATION IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Certainly aviation is national defense. No matter whether 
it is aviation in the Army, in the Navy, in the Coast Guard, 
or civil service. Certainly civil aviation furnishes pilots 
and minutemen who stand ready to defend the country at 
a moment’s notice. 

RAILROADS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 

It was my intention yesterday to address the Senate on 
another subject of national defense, and to do so before the 
conference report on the super, super naval authorization 
bill is agreed to by the Senate, and I understand that the 
super-Navy conference report is about to be presented to 
the Senate. I desire to address myself to the subject of 
which I have just spoken—that of national defense. 

As we must have airways and air-roads for national de- 
fense and efficiency and businesslike operation in the air 
and on our landing fields and air stations everywhere on 
land and on sea, so we must also provide for an adequate 
transportation system on land. Our railroads and our high- 
ways must be ready and efficient so that they will operate 
in time of national crisis. 
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IT MUST NEVER HAPPEN AGAIN 

It must never happen again, as it did when the World 
War broke out, that private owners of our railways come to 
the Nation and say, “We cannot operate the roads in this 
crisis. Now that the war is on—now that Uncle Sam needs 
us—we have fallen down and are unable to operate.” That 
did happen, and on bended knee the private owners asked 
the Government to take over the operation of the roads. And 
the Government did so—rehabilitating the roads, as the able 
Senator from California [Mr. McApoo], who was director 
general of the railways, so well knows. We did condition the 
roadbeds of these railroads. We put the rolling stock and 
equipment of the roads in condition. We improved the per- 
sonnel and put the American railway systems on their feet 
with public money. But we waited until the war come on. 
We waited until there was a crisis, and the crisis accentuated 
and emphasized the break-down. 

RAILROAD SYSTEMS IN DANGER 

It is about time that we look down the road into the 
future, that we have a little vision, a little foresight, and 
remember that “where there is no vision the people perish.” 
I am now referring to an article which appeared in the 
Washington Times, Saturday, May 7, 1938, in double-column 
headlines, in which it is said that the blunt-spoken chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Jesse Jones, 
told the House Banking and Currency Committee that there 
are not more than four railroads in the United States now 
earning their fixed charges. He further stated that on a 
basis of present earnings, there were not more than half a 
dozen railroads that could last a few years. These are words 
from the able and respected chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, plainly and bluntly stated to the 
House Banking and Currency Committee last Saturday. 

LOOK FOR NEW RAIL BILL 

Chairman Jones further says that he favors a rail-aid bill 
in part because he wants to give the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation a greater voice in the reorganization plans 
affecting the carriers. In other words, the railroad chiefs 
are either unwilling or unable to run the railroads of this 
country as they should be run. I cannot believe that they 
are unwilling to do so. Therefore, they must admit their 
inability to properly conduct the railway systems of America. 
It seems to me that there is a conflict between the manage- 
ments of the roads and the stockholders and bondholders, 
and that the managements of the roads are too much inter- 
ested in their own welfare. 

TWO POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

In fact railroad presidents have been quoted in the public 
press as saying—and these are not my words; I am quoting 
the statements which have been repeatedly made in the 
press by railroad presidents—that there are only two possi- 
ble solutions for the railroad problems of today in America— 
either a great consolidated privately owned railroad monop- 
oly or absolute outright Government ownership. So far as 
I am concerned, I am unable to see where the investors in 
these railroads, innocent people, by the millions, whose 
funds have been drawn into the financing of the railroads, 
are ever to secure real protection for their investments unless 
the Government steps in, owns, controls, and operates the 
railroads of the country. 

I do not mean that these investors should receive payment 
for watered stock and inflated capitalization, but I mean to 
say their actual investment is in danger and is now being 
lost because of the inefficiency of private ownership and 
control and operation of our railroads. 

CONDITIONS MAY BECOME WORSE 

An authority on public affairs stated the other day that 
as to railroads the solution is now clear. It is now fairly 
certain that in the next few months their position will 
become worse—not better—as a result of continued depres- 
sion and shortage of traffic. It is inevitable that there will 
be many Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans. The 
earlier attitude that some roads should be put through the 
wringer has softened and will soften further. Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation purchase of railroad bonds di- 
rectly, or indirectly by loans, is a possibility, but not a cer- 
tainty. The object would be to help the banks and other 
financial institutions which suffer from the holding of depre- 
ciated railroad bonds. 
WAGE CUTS IN THE OFFING 

Pressure for railroad wage cuts is increasing, and it is 
hard for objective observers to see how they can be avoided 
eventually—but not before the November elections. The 
administration will find methods of stalling off a show- 
down, for wage cuts would hurt New Deal votes. In the 
meanwhile, expect threat of railroad strike, but not an 
actual strike. 

AMERICANS SHOULD OUT OF FOREIGN ALLIANCES 

I am not an alarmist about foreign affairs. We tried our 
best in 1916 and 1917 to keep this country out of the 
quarrels of Europe. But now again we seem hell-bent for 
war. We seem to be hunting for war. We are bound to get 
into a war somewhere, and if the war is not ready-made, we 
will send a little scrap iron and a great deal of ammunition 
and airplane engines and fighting planes and all the equip- 
ment of war, and then we will run our gunboats and our 
fleets into the fire zone; and if Senators think I am over- 
stating, I shall now quote the headlines of the Washington 
Daily News, Wednesday, May 11, 1938, which cover only one 
in a series of news articles of this nature. These are the 
headlines, three columns wide: 

Foreigners in peril as Jap Navy fights to seize China port. Amer- 
ican and British warships rushing to Amoy to rescue citizens 


endangered by Tokyo's attempt to capture well-defended city on 
southeastern coast. 


Then the article goes on to state: 


United States and British warships raced toward Amoy today as 
Japanese Navy authorities threatened to ignore foreign rights in 
their attack on the island port. 

The American gunboat Asheville arrived at Amoy today after 
an all-night race up the coast, and was prepared to evacuate the 
38 Americans if necessary. 


I hope that is true. 


The cruiser Marblehead was known to be on its way; the de- 
stroyer Edsall was reported steaming at forced draught down from 
Tsingtao; and reports from Manila indicated that a destroyer 
flotilla might be ordered from there. 

The report refers not simply to one boat, but to an entire 
American flotilla which may be sent to the scene of action. 

The British destroyer Diana was at Amoy and the destroyer 
Dainty was en route from Swatow. Ferocious fighting was 
reported at Amoy. ; 

And there you have it. American warships, American 
sailors, American defense forces are being ordered into the 
line of fire, into the war zones, and, if I am correct, this is 
long after the citizens and “hucksters,” as the able Senator 
from Washington terms them, had been ordered out. Per- 
haps some of these men are emissaries of American business. 
They have had ample warning to leave, and have no business 
endangering the lives and property of our entire Nation. 
In order to help them, we are sending our battleships as 
noble missionaries to Christianize in oriental waters. I do 
not know the occupation of these people. I do not under- 
stand the excitement occasioned by these 38 people who 
should long ago have left this region and are now endanger- 
ing thousands of American sailors and our war vessels which 
are being rushed into the Japanese zone, I do not favor 
such a policy. 

OUR NAVAL FRONTIER 


I prefer the policy we laid down in the Senate during the 
naval debate when we called upon the Nation to declare a 
naval frontier from Bering Sea to the Hawaiian Islands, to 
the Panama Canal, to the Virgin Islands, to the northeast 
coast of Maine, which, by the way, means that the fleet 
should stay approximately within those waters in times of 
peace to defend our shores, and to uphold the Monroe 
Doctrine, which was also included. It did not mean that 
our fleet could not cross the line and search out the enemy 
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navy and destroy it if it was approaching American terri- 
tories and our commander in chief issued proper orders in 
time of war. Any such contention is, of course, absurd. 

Yet, able Senators on this floor scoffed at the idea of such 
a frontier. Now, however, I notice an Associated Press dis- 
patch in the Chicago Daily Tribune of Monday, May 9, 1938, 
which says: 

The United States Navy’s projected air bases will run from 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, to Dutch Harbor, to Midway Island, to Wake 
taana, to Canton Island, to Pago-Pago Island, and to the Panama 

I am very much in favor of the measures which have been 
proposed to improve America’s air service, and to have a line 
of defense which our air service can protect in time of 
trouble, and which will provide an outpost even in time of 
peace. 

ACCORDING TO THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

According to the dispatch in the Chicago Tribune this is 
to be our scout line for aviation which is indirectly and abso- 
lutely in line with the naval frontier we proposed. It is a 
little further advanced than our proposed territorial waters, 
but aviation must always be somewhat in advance of the 
fleets. They must reach out, report, and return. I ask the 
Senate’s consideration of these vital matters. I notice that 
the same newspaper has an entire advertisement concerning 
foreign news, with pictures of Hitler, Mussolini, war pictures 
from China, and numerous paragraphs showing the superi- 
ority of this newspaper in gathering foreign news. In this 
connection please remember that the British destroyer Diana 
is stationed at Amoy, and that the British destroyer Dainty is 
en route from Swatow while ferocious fighting is now being 
reported. 

WHO ARE THE DEMOCRACIES? 


It was not so long ago that we were weeping on the shoul- 
ders of our dear friends, the democracies of Europe—Britain 
and France, for example. They were the dear, beloved 
democracies. They were democracies like America, democ- 
racies that observe treaties and the sanctity of treaties, 
democracies that with brutal force never subjected anybody— 
oh, no. They were democracies that were held out as 
saintly and worthy of being an example to the rest of the 
world. At that time I ventured the assertion that there was 
no difference between the conquest of Ethiopia by the Italian 
nation and the bloody, brutal conquest enforced upon the 
Boer republics by the British Empire. The little Boer re- 
publics, with a population no larger than my home city of 
Minneapolis, withstood the assault of the entire Empire for 
more than 2 years. The last of the Boer republics were 
drowned out in blood because they happened to have a few 
diamond mines and gold mines which the British were after. 
I am citing only one example. I could go into the history of 
these two nations to show that their respect for the sanctity 
of treaties, their reliance upon force and war, is the same 
as that of other nations, and that their democracy can be 
put in serious question at this hour. 

I have here before me the recent statement of the former 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, the able Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram], who calls attention to the 
French and British “shameless betrayal” of Ethiopia. They 
assumed a championship and guardianship of these hapless 
people and held themselves out to the world as saviors of 
Ethiopia. Now they stoop to guarantee that Mussolini’s 
conquest will be recognized by their governments and that 
the stamp of sanctity and approval will be put upon this 
bloody transaction. 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho further states: 


That it is time to avoid discrimination between European democ- 
racies and dictatorships. 


He further states: 


They all follow the same principle. The so-called European 
democracies now are engaged in violating the most solemn prom- 
ise ever given to a small nation. The program of violation is led 
by the democracies. 
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Today the whole world knows that recently Great Britain 
signed up with Italy, sat down with her at the same table and 
treated with her, and that Great Britain marched arm-in- 
arm with Hitler and Germany in these last few days when 
the Austrian question was settled. 

I am reminded of the statement of the first President of 
this country who said in his farewell address: 

Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike 
for another cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and second the arts of influence on 
the other. 

However, it seems to be very old-fashioned now to turn back 
to the first President of the American Nation. He is said to 
have died 150 years or so ago, and that is all passed, and the 
smart boys are proposing the policy now. But Jefferson used 
the same foreign policy, Jackson used the same foreign policy, 
and Lincoln stood for the same policy. So did Grover Cleve- 
land, and so has every public man who has attained to emi- 
nence in statesmanship in this country. 

OUR FIXED FOREIGN POLICY 

There might be much controversy and disagreement upon 
these questions which I have mentioned to the Senate, but 
certainly there should be no disagreement as to the Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln foreign policy—the fixed 
foreign policy of America, That policy teaches us that there 
are no real favors between nation and nation, and that we 
must not have favorites among nations. We should trade 
with all, be friends with all, and avoid entanglements in 
their quarrels. I feel certain that the majority here will not 
listen to these policies. Rather, they will pursue a policy 
of their own—an erroneous foreign policy, a policy which 
branches off from the great highway that we have followed 
through all these years to glory and greatness, until the 
World War. This recent foreign policy is now being fur- 
thered by the great naval expansion bill which, in my opin- 
ion, is a bill for an aggressive navy, because we have been 
definitely shown by naval authorities that it is not needed 
for defense, and therefore it would seem that it is being built 
for aggressive action in oriental and European waters, 

When the country faces a situation like that it behooves 
us to bend our best efforts toward social security and con- 
tentment among our people at home, to the development of 
aircraft and airways as proposed in this bill now before the 
Senate, and to a sane and stable policy of handling our 
railroads, and other important vital domestic problems. 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF RAILROADS ESSENTIAL TO WAR PREPAREDNESS 

Government ownership of railroads is certainly a question 
which is directly before the people today. 

PREPAREDNESS FOR JUSTICE AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

We ask the proponents of the naval expansion bill this 
question: “Will you approve the measures necessary to put 
America in condition to defend herself?” The Honorable 
Frank P. Walsh, who was chairman of President Wilson’s 
Commission of Industrial Relations, stated, as America was 
preparing to enter the World War: 

Preparedness for war is only a symbol of that infinitely greater 
thing: preparedness for peace built on justice and social welfare. 
The great foe of industrial justice and social welfare is monopoly— 
monopoly of land; monopoly of natural resources; monopoly of the 
power to control other men's lives. 

A few moments ago we listened to a very learned and 
able discussion on monopoly. 

It is significant that America alone, of the great nations 
going in for rearmament, is paying so little attention to its 
internal conditions, which are the most important considera- 
tions. Real preparedness involves entirely different condi- 
tions from those prevailing in the United States today. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS NECESSARY TO NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

Basic to the successful winning of any war of offense or 
defense—and what Senator will rise in his place to advocate 
a war of offense?—is an efficient, coordinated transportation 
system, which will operate not only passably, but efficiently 
and effectively under the stress and strain of war prepara- 
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tions. It is quite obvious that the railroads in America are 
today in a chaotic condition. It is equally obvious that 
merely pouring a few hundred million dollars of Govern- 
ment money into the coffers of the railroad exploiters of the 
American people will not produce efficiency. There is but 
one answer to this issue: If America expects to become 
involved in hostilities abroad or proposes to defend its own 
shores against invasion or attack, we must have Government 
ownership of the railroads, that they may be operated as a 
unit, that there may be coordination between rail, motor, 
inland waterways, and coastwise traffic. This is essential 
for the efficient conduct of war, no less than in time of 
peace, 
THEY TELL US WAR IS IMMINENT 

We were told on the floor of the Senate a few days ago that 
we were in imminent danger of immediate attack. That 
statement was repeated again and again on the floor of the 
Senate. I maintain that we should not wait until we get into 
a situation such as that of the World War, and have the rail- 
roads break down further upon our hands, as they did then, 
but we should take time by the forelock and proceed at this 
time. 

If America expects to become involved in hostilities abroad, 
or proposes to defend its own shores against invasion or 
attack, we must have Government ownership of the railroads, 
that they may be operated as a unit. This fact is attested by 
the actions of other nations engaged in increased armament, 
as well as by our own experience during the World War, 
which cannot have faded from the memories of Senators 
whether they were then Members of this body or not. 

GERMANY AND ITALY HAVE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS 

Germany and Italy have long owned their railroads as an 
essential part of their preparedness program. Germany’s 
efficient defense against two-thirds of the world would not 
have been possible without government ownership of rail- 
roads. The first of the year France took over all major rail- 
roads under a plan which effects a compromise between pri- 
vate ownership and immediate nationalization. All railroads 
were fused into one big company, controlled by a board of 
directors in which the Government has a majority. Share- 
holders retain 49 percent of the shares in the new company, 
and a system of annuities for payment of interest and amor- 
tization to private stockholders is provided. 

At the same time the reorganization of the railroads of 
France was effected. A further degree of coordination of 
railroads with auto and truck transport service, and also lake, 
river, canal, and aviation transport, was enforced. 

GREAT BRITAIN CONSOLIDATES RAILROADS 

Britain consolidated its several railroad systems into four 
major companies, partly as a defense measure and partly 
because it was essential to the efficient operation of British 
economy. 

It is somewhat significant that the railroads which are now 
coming to Congress, hat in hand—and they will be here 
before we get through with this discussion—were ordered by 
Congress years ago to consolidate under the provisions of the 
Esch-Cummins Railway Act, but the only consolidation in 
which they have indulged is their consolidated refusal to obey 
the mandate of the declared policy of Congress. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS FAILED IN TIME OF WAR 

Of the world total of 789,000 miles of railroad, 345,000 
miles, or about 44 percent, is government owned, although, 
of course, the method of ownership varies in different 
countries. The United States and Great Britain are the 
only two important countries in the world which do not 
own at least part of the railroad mileage within their 
boundaries; but both of these nations had to take over the 
operation of the railroad systems during the World War. 
Private ownership could not operate them. Private owner- 
ship failed to meet a war crisis, and it was necessary for 
the Government to do the job in time of peril—not a proud 
record for private ownership. 

How will private investors ever get back their legitimate 
investment unless Uncle Sam steps in to reimburse them? 


I have just stated that I am not in favor of reimbursing 
them on the basis of inflated or watered stocks; but actual 
investment must be considered. I do not propose any policy 
of confiscation. 7 

RAILROADS FAILED TO ENTER VOLUNTARY COOPERATION 

Upon the entrance of the United States into the World 
War in April 1917, an effort was made to meet the then 
apparent break-down of competitive railroads by means of 
voluntary cooperation through the Railroad War Board. 
This system of voluntary cooperation was no more effective 
in producing efficiency than voluntary enlistment was suc- 
cessful in producing an army to protect the investments of 
Americans abroad. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION REPORT ON RAILROADS’ FAILURE IN 
TIME OF WAR 

There were some minor improvements in service, but in 
December 1917 the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ported to Congress that the railroads could not operate as 
required for national defense. Under these conditions Presi- 
dent Wilson took possession of the railroads, under authority 
already existing, on December 26, 1917. Good Democrats 
ought to mark well and remember that fact. Federal con- 
trol of railroads was placed in the hands of the United States 
Railroad Administration, established in January 1918. It 
is true that the railroads were strong enough then to secure 
a guaranteed rental which, as the late Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa, stated, “shocked the moral sensibility of mankind.” 

GOVERNMENT SUCCESSFULLY OPERATES RAILROADS IN WAR TIME 

For 26 months, from January 1918 through February 1920, 
the Railroad Administration operated the railroads of the 
country as a single system and there was a complete pool- 
ing of railroad stock and other railroad facilities. Walker 
D. Hines, in his War History of American Railroads, asserted 
that the increase in operating cost under Federal control 
was “not out of line with the increases in cost of private 
industry during the war period.” 

He also stated that any fair study— 

Must lead to the conclusion that in periods of extraordinary 
difficulty the Government’s temporary operation of the railroads 
accomplished with credit the object which made resort to it 
imperative. 

It is because I have studied the extent to which Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is progressing throughout the 
world, and because of my knowledge that Government con- 
trol of the railroads during the war and for over a year 
following its conclusion saved the country from chaos that 
I wish the immediate adoption by the Senate of my bill, 
S. 3808, “To provide for the creation of a corporation to be 
known as United States Railway Service; to provide for 
the possession, control, operation, and ownership of certain 
property of carriers by the United States Railway Service; 
and for other purposes.” 

And I recall my support of the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment and the Government only could handle the rail 
crisis during the World War. My service in the Sixty-fifth 
War Congress recalls the McAdoo bill and rail collapse and 
subsequent entry of the Government into the field of opera- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the bill printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mitton in the chair). 
Without objection, the bill may be printed in the Recorp. 

(The bill S. 3808 appears at the conclusion of Mr. LuNDEEN’s 
remarks as “Exhibit A.”) 

RAILS NOW IN COLLAPSE 


Mr. LUNDEEN. What Senators can contemplate the 
present condition of the railroads and assert that should we 
become engaged in war within the next year or so that the 
railroads are prepared to function? They have completely 
broken down, under conditions of peace, and allowed their 
rolling stock and general equipment, as well as roadbeds, to 
deteriorate. 

Mr. Eliot Janeway, in testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission said, with relation to the application 
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of the railroads for a 15 percent increase in freight rates 
and increase in passenger rates: 

As a matter of fact, the railroads have had ample opportunity 
during the current recovery movement to use their restored 
earning power as the basis for sharply increasing their capital 
expenditures and equipment retirements. 

I suspect that too much money went into management 
instead of into equipment. 

RAILROADS COMPARED WITH STEEL COMPANIES 


Their record may be contrasted with that of the steel industry, 
and as recently as 1934, while fully 9 of 13 leading steel companies 
were operating at deficits, only 6 of 12 leading rail systems failed 
to , and by 1936 none of these 12 rail systems 
showed deficits. 


In spite of this relatively quicker start in recovering from the 
depression, the railroads have failed to increase their capital and 
maintenance expenditures sufficiently to renovate their plants, 
whereas the steel industry, well in advance of sensational increases 
in „ has developed the radically new and efficient con- 
tinuous mill, which has already resulted in materially reducing 
the points at which all steel mills using them can earn profits. 
The rising recovery movement during 1935 and 1936, when only 
80.4 and 72.1 percent, respectively, of the increase in gross was 
absorbed by higher costs (as contrasted to the 106.1 percent of 
absorption in 1934), permitted the railroads to translate increasing 
portions of their rising gross revenues to net without facing 
squarely the problem of obsolescence and uneconomic costs. 

This testimony of an expert financial writer shows that the 
railroads have willfully been permitting their entire plant to 
deteriorate in order that they might pay high dividends to 
their stockholders and continue the rate of interest on an 
exorbitant structure of debt. 

SENATOR WHEELER AND THE RAILROADS 

As the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has recently 
stated: 

It is imperative that overcapitalized corporations should be put 
through the wringer. 

And if there is one enterprise in the United States to which 
this criticism of the able Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission applies, it is the railroads of the United 
States. 

PARMER-LABOR PARTY OF MINNESOTA 

I recognize that certain of the most eager proponents of 
the expenditure of the billions of dollars additional for dread- 
naughts and cruisers and other agencies of aggressive war- 
fare will charge that I am seeking to make propaganda for 
nationalization out of the interest in national defense. I 
quote from the platform of the Minnesota Farmer-Labor 
Party for 1936: 

Natural resources and monopolized industries essential to our 
national lives and well-being must ultimately be collectively owned 
and democratically controlled and operated, to the end that 


democracy shall preyail in our industrial life as well as in our 
political life. 


I wish to say here that we are not proposing any over- 
night change; we realize that such changes must be brought 
about gradually. 

WINNING THE WAR AGAINST POVERTY 

It is not solely because of my conviction of the necessity 
for this that I am urging the immediate creation by Con- 
gress of the United States railway service corporation. It 
is because efficient public ownership, let me repeat, as I 
stated at the outset, is as essential to winning the war 
against poverty—and I imagine that is an important war 
to win—as it is to protecting the country from invasion 
or preparing it to regulate the conduct of nations through- 
out the world. 

Let me call the attention of Senators to the close connec- 
tion between the railroad situation and the present un- 
paralleled campaign for a huge expansion of the Nation’s 
Navy on the heels of the $4,000,000,000 naval authorization 
bill of 1938. 

CORPORATE CONTROL 

Control of Pennsylvania anthracite-carrying railroads and 
the anthracite industry are both in the hands of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and the Baker interests, which latter in- 
cludes the First National Bank of New York and the New 
York Central Railroad, controlled jointly with Morgan, as 
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revealed in a recent report by the Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Coal Industry Commission. Among the railroads which the 
Morgan interests control with other interests are the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad, Central Rail- 
way of New Jersey, New York, Ontario & Western Railway, 
and the Lehigh & New England. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and the Delaware & Hudson are con- 
trolled jointly by the Baker and Morgan interests. The 
dominant control of Morgan interests in United States Steel 
and Bethlehem Steel is a matter of record. 

Following the World War a great effort was made to retain 
control of the railroads in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a step toward ultimate Government ownership. Let 
me submit the following, listed by Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman, as the major advantages of public ownership of 
railroads, which is incorporated in my bill: 

1. Rental and ultimate acquisition of railroad properties by the 
Government would at once stabilize the railroad financial situation. 

I do not see why we cannot bring about some stability in 
the railroad industry instead of using panaceas and remedies 
that will not avail. 

2. Government credit would be available for the rehabilitation 
of property. 3. Opportunities, decreased operating expenses through 
unification and coordination would be at a maximum, 4, The 
complex situation created by Government regulation of privately 
owned companies would be simplified. 

In the debate just a few moments ago it was stated that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as I understood, was 2 
years behind in auditing railroads’ accounts. I imagine it 
is well that they are 2 years behind, because otherwise we 
might learn of some figures that would be rather unpleasant. 

5. Rates could be influenced by consideration of public policy 
to a greater extent than at present. 

Is there any question that such changes are necessary to 
put America in a position of real preparedness? Does any 
Senator suggest that there is any alternative to this program? 

TWO HORNS OF THE DILEMMA 

Yes; there is an alternative, and that is the one expressed 
by the railway presidents themselves, that we must have 
either Government ownership of railroads or a privately 
owned national monopoly of railroads. We have these two 
horns of the dilemma and ultimately we will have to take one 
or the other. 

What logic would be granted to a program of increasing 
armaments beyond any possibility of early requirement, while 
evading the immediate task of achieving an efficient rail 
transportation system, which is absolutely essential to operate 
effectively the huge war machines afloat which we are asked 
to authorize in the naval bill, the cost of which may run 
easily, as soon as the war profiteers get into their war stride, 
from two and one-quarter to two and one-half billion dollars 
or more? And that will be only a beginning, as I am in- 
formed on the best authority. 

Let us consider for a moment the plea that this rearma- 
ment program will create employment. A big rearmament 
program does create employment in more ways than one. It 
employs men in constructing these engines and agencies of 
offense and devastation. There will be hospitals and graves, 
here and abroad, and we will have to care for the shell- 
shocked and limbless, and the widows and orphans. We 
have now some 60 veterans’ hospitals that will bear me out 
in that statement. 

A plea for rearmament as a plea for reemployment carries 
its own condemnation. It has no place in a Nation claiming 
to be civilized.. Conceding, however, for the time being, the 
sincerity of those asserting that America, having lost its war 
against poverty at home that is, up to the present time—we 
are not going to lose the war against poverty, but we cer- 
tainly have not made great headway up to this point—should 
undertake to enforce its moral concepts upon the rest of 
the world, particularly upon nations which are our rivals. 

IF PREPAREDNESS, THEN ALL-AROUND PREPAREDNESS 

What is the purpose of the advocates of the naval-expan- 
sion bill? What has been gained? Will they answer with- 
out equivocation the question, “If you advocate preparedness 
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why don’t you make it all-around preparedness?” We have 
had many dissertations, great eloquence and few facts about 
conscripting the industry of the Nation in case of war. This 
program is sometimes called “the war mobilization plan.” 
Certainly no Member of this Chamber will claim that such 
a mobilization plan can be put into effect immediately upon 
the outbreak of war. Certainly no informed Member of 
the Senate will deny that if it is our intention to mobilize the 
industry of the Nation for effective prosecution of a war, it 
is the part of wisdom to have a training period for such 
mobilization before hostilities actually begin; and there is 
no time like the present. 
EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW 


I presume that many who would oppose my bill to obtain 
public ownership of railroads now would be the first to de- 
mand it in the event of the outbreak of hostilities in which 
we might be involved. Would they also advocate a rental 
which the late Senator Cummins described in the case of 
the last war as “shocking the moral sensibilities of man- 
kind?” If war is not sufficiently imminent to justify the 
nationalization of railroads as a measure of national defense, 
then I charge that the international forces of greed and 
plunder are guilty of at least moral treason, for they hold 
that war is imminent just around the corner.” 

ACT NOW—THERE IS NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 


The railroads, because of their precarious financial situa- 
tion, could now be acquired by the Government at something 
like a fair price. Anxious Americans would have a big bar- 
gain, contrary to the usual acquisition of private property, 
in acquiring the roads at present. Opposition to their im- 
mediate acquisition savors of a desire to mulct the Treasury 
of the United States for the benefit of the stockholders and 
bondholders in the looted and wrecked railroads of the 
Nation; and yet this may not save the railroads. Loans by 
the Government may not save them, because the forces of 
greed and plunder will continue to loot them until the 
wreckage is complete. 

I hope the proponents of the naval-expansion bill will 
include as part of their bill the nationalization of the rail- 
roads. Those of us who know that war is the paradise of 
profiteers will be happy in the thought that the people of 
the United States finally are in possession of the very 
arteries of commerce. In default of such action, the pro- 
ponents of the naval-expansion bill will find themselves in 
a very difficult position before the voters of the country. 

-Mr. President, I shall submit my bill, Senate bill 3808, “To 
provide for the creation of a corporation to be known as the 
United States Railway Service,” as an amendment to the 
naval-expansion bill, and request that a suitable time be 
allotted for the discussion of this amendment when the 
naval-expansion bill returns from conference, and I am glad 
to know the bill will be printed in the Record at the end 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
order will be made. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recently refused to grant in full the application of the 
railroads for increase in freight rates and passenger rates. 
Some of the reasons presented to them by opponents of 
this increase are worthy of consideration by Congress, and 
I, therefore, cite some of them: 

1. When the railroads were returned under the Cummins-Esch 
Act of 1920 they were given the last opportunity to which they 
are entitled to practice efficiency instead of extravagance and 
incompetence, even though aided in the latter practices by loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Railroad mag- 
nates who urged the return asserted they would restore efficiency. 

The act provided for consolidation of the railroads into a few 
large systems, but although nearly 19 years have elapsed since 
its enactment the railroads have flouted the will of Congress; and 
railroad presidents, railroad bankers, railroad lawyers, and rail- 
road stockholders are not punished as a result—not even those 
responsible for violation of the legal requirement that they record 
financial transactions with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Certainly. 


that 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know that what I have to say 
is apropos to the heart of the speech the Senator is now 
delivering. I am wondering, however, if the Senator, in 
considering this subject, has taken into consideration the 
movement which is on foot on the part of the railroads 
of the country to reduce the earnings of the railroad em- 
ployees of the country some 15 percent, or thereabouts. 

If the Senator has considered that subject, I am wonder- 
ing if he has considered how such a reduction will affect 
the financial and industrial life of the country. In view 
of the fact that the railroads are today applying for gov- 
ernmental aid and encouragement of every kind, it seems 
to me that no sympathetic accord should be offered to lines 
which propose to tear down the wage structure of the rail 
employees of the Nation. 

I hope the Senator in his discourse will deal with that 
subject. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I will say to the able Senator from 
Nevada that early in my remarks I mentioned the proposed 
reduction of 15 percent of the wages of railway employees, 
and that those who have written the labor program of Min- 
nesota are opposed to such a reduction. I say that the dis- 
tinguished Senator is absolutely right when he says it will 
vitally affect America; that a reduction in the purchasing 
power of these men will destroy business, and will hamper 
any possible return of prosperity, because such a reduction 
will place less money in their hands. I will say further to 
the Senator that I am opposed to reducing their salaries 
while railway presidents are drawing $100,000 a year. When 
they get loans from the Government they immediately call 
together their board of directors and say, Well, we got this 
big loan, so we will increase our salaries”; and I have here 
some astonishing salary lists that I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senate and of the country. 

I think the Senator has touched upon a most important 
and most vital point. We must protect the railroad em- 
ployees of the United States, and see that they get not only a 
living wage but a sustaining wage which will sustain their 
families and keep their children in school, and leave America 
in the position in which our fathers turned the country over 
to us, with dreams of still further advancement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
just a little further? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN, When I bring that subject to the atten- 
tion of the Senator, I have in mind the fact that any great 
movement on the part of any substantial employing agency 
that would start a reduction of the earnings of the wage 
earners of the country would be an impetus toward a further 
reduction, because if one great employing agency starts to 
reduce the income of the working class, and therefore starts 
to destroy the wage structure of the country, it will be but a 
signal light for those who will be inclined to follow suit, and 
will eventually destroy the standards of American wage 
earners. 

I bring that matter to the attention of the Senator because 
at an earlier session we had under consideration what was 
known as the prevailing-wage amendment, and I happened 
to have the leadership in that movement, so that the Govern- 
ment, as the greatest employer of labor, would not be the 
initial agency to tear down the wage structure of the country. 
It was not a question of whether P. W. A. would reduce wages 
but whether other great agencies, seeing the reduction of 
wages started by the Government, would eventually say, 
“Well, the Government has done this; therefore, we must 
follow suit.” 

The Senator is dealing with a great employing agency of 
this country—one of the greatest employing agencies—an 
agency which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Mexican border to the Canadian line. If that great 
employing agency may come forward and say to the Govern- 
ment and say to the Congress and say to the people of the 
country, “We will reduce wages 15 percent,” and if the Con- 
gress of the United States will stand by and say, “We will 
blink an eye while you reduce wages 15 percent,” what is to 
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prevent other great employing agencies from saying, “We will 
do likewise”? If that is done, there will come tumbling down 
the great wage structure of the United States, which consti- 
tutes the backbone of American life. When we start to go 


down, we shall go down fast, and we shall go down furiously. - 


Mr. LUNDEEN. I thank the Senator for his able state- 
ment. I wish to state further that the country is well 
acquainted with the Senator’s able defense of the Federal 
employees of Ameica and the veterans of America and his 
interest in their having just compensation. I thing it is the 
correct policy that we maintain a standard which will be not 
only a living wage but a sustaining wage, which will keep 
the American standard of living such as we had dreamed it 
would be. 

Within 2 years after the British Parliament prescribed 
consolidation of British railroads they were consolidated. 

About the only consolidation in which American railroads 
indulged was in setting up allied holding companies to evade 
the Sherman and Clayton antitrust laws and to make more 
difficult the consolidation required by law. 


2. Granting the application of the railroads would have tended 
to validate their fictitious capitalization and make it easier for 
them, in the probable event of public ownership, to extract an 
excessive price from the Government. 


That is a point we will have to watch, about the fictitious 
capitalization being paid for in the event of Government 
ownership. 


8. Railroads have been given about 150,000,000 acres of land, 
including much valuable timberland and mineral resources, 
many valuable sites in cities, and rights-of-way, and about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars cash subsidy. ‘They have capitalized 
these as a basis for mulcting the public. Their frenzied financ- 
ing and manipulation of holding companies are extra-legal, if 
not illegal, as shown recently by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] in his railroad investigations. 

4. The proposed freight and passenger increases, if pyramided 
as usual, would have cost consumers probably about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars; and several million American con- 
sumers are now below the subsistence line. 

5. Approximately three-fifths of the railroads’ securities is 
bonded debt, much of it incurred to acquire equipment now 
obsolescent, which should have been acquired out of earnings. 
In 1932 interest on funded debts was about 591,000,000, in 1933 
it was $590,000,000, and in 1934 it was $570,000,000. The rail- 
roads should reduce their debt structure and debt service before 
they increase rates. 

6. It is doubtful whether the proposed increases would have 
made the roads solvent. 

7. The break-down of efforts during the past few years, to 
save overcapitalization and the results of speculation is so marked 
and dangerous that the Commission rendered a splendid service 
in initiating consideration of consumers instead of protecting 
mismanagement and mismanaged investments. 

8. The fact that railroads were early judicially recognized to be 
affected with a public interest justifies recognition that what 
people can afford to pay must determine rates. 

9. The effort to maintain fictitious charges on production as 
returns on watered capitalization, on impossible debt structure, 
and speculative selling prices of land, is in large measure respon- 
sible for the break-down of the New Deal, because it was Govern- 
ment underwriting of a spoiled system. 

Railroads are a vital factor in our national life, and were one 
of the earliest forms of enterprise to be subjected legally to 
National Government regulation. The present plight of the 
railroads, due largely to their financial racketeering, much of 
it during the period of alleged Government control, proves the 
necessity for a reversal of the policies of that control. Granting 
the request of the railroads would be a further concession to 
the railroads, It would prove administrative surrender. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission should have denied 
the application of the railroads in toto until they purged 
themselves of the results of their financial methods, in 
which case increased rates would probably not be necessary. 

Recently the Interstate Commerce Commission suggested 
one railway system. The logic of this is apparent. That by 
the way is along the line of some of the statements of railway 
presidents. The brief which the President sent to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
stated: 

Unification is mainly desirable because “railroad facilities of 
this country for the most part are a product of haphazard and 


hasty construction for exploitation and profit and with little regard 
for the public welfare or economic justification,” 
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I think that statement by the President is a correct one. 
The brief continued: 

Recently published figures showed that losses of $233,966,000 had 
been sustained by five systems alone in the purchase of “securities 
of other roads in anticipation of rises.” 

I do not know how they did that unless they got into the 
stock market. 

The brief named these systems as the Pennsylvania, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Southern Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, and St. 
Louis & San Francisco. 

Many large and important railroad systems such as the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Southern Railway, and Illinois Central are facing receiver- 
ship or trusteeship because of the burden of excessive accumula- 
tions of junior bonds, the interest upon which, in addition to that 


of prior liens, must be currently paid as the price of corporate 
existence, 


I would not take the time of the Senate in speaking upon 
this question if I did not consider that the railway problem is 
one of the greatest questions before the American public 
today, and the sooner we turn our attention to it the better. 
Certainly there must be a solution. I am not pessimistic. 
The American people have solved every problem we have ever 
faced in our history, and we are going to solve the problems 
facing us now. We must remember, however, that if we have 
not the solution others will be called upon to come here in 
our stead. 

Almost simultaneously the President transmitted to Con- 
gress a message on the railroad problem, making the sub- 
stance thereof the report of the three-man committee of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the crisis in railroading. 
The following are essential points of this recommendation 
with which Members of the Senate may be familiar, but which 
should be considered at this time. The most sanguine de- 
fender of these recommendations admits that all they will do 
will be to postpone the collapse of the railroads. 

I trust that I may not be regarded as captious when I 
suggest to my fellow Senators that postponing the collapse of 
the railroads, which are as vital a factor in defending the 
country as anything, is not consistent with spending countless 
billions for an aggressive navy which—lest we forget—will 
enrich manufacturers of steel and of munitions of war. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission committee also rec- 
ommmended: 

That $300,000,000 be made available from Government funds for 
the purchase of railroad equipment, the equipment to be the secu- 
rity for advances. 

That the R. F. C. be empowered for 12 months to make railway 
loans without certification by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the railroad can meet its fixed charges. 

That other forms of Government credit be considered. 

That the Government traffic pay the full rate by eliminating 
land-grant reductions. 

Against this makeshift proposal of the somewhat dis- 
credited rail system I want to quote the late George Foster 
Peabody, known for many years as an intelligent banker and 
thorough student of the entire railroad problem, as well as 
a basic Democrat. In an article in the New York Times 
January 8, 1933, on A Permanent Solution of the Railroad 
Problem, Mr. Peabody said: 

My interest led me to observe with care and some detail the 
conditions before, during, and after the taking over of the rail- 
roads. I know my judgment is not in accord with the general 
impression and even strong conviction of bankers and railroad 
officials, but I am nonetheless positive that the improved condi- 
tions of the railroads following 1920 were largely due to the greater 
efficiency possible under unified control of all the railroads. 

It seems to me beyond question that any scientific solution of 
the present complications must be based upon the fundamental 
rights of eminent domain. The mystifying details or numberless 
valuations of private interests will never be simplified by longer 
continuance of the effort to manage one of the great necessities 
of modern life by public commissions on the one hand and railroad 
executives on the other. 

Mr. Peabody concluded his article, which was reprinted 
and widely circulated, as follows: 

I venture to affirm, as an emphasis of my thought from long 
living with and study of this problem, that transportation is not a 
business in any fair interpretation of the term. It is a matter for 
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careful, scientific planning from every point of view, including, 
as not the least important, the matter of equity as between sec- 
tions and varied interests. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, in a release dated 
April 9, 1938, calls attention in plain English to revelations 
made at hearings conducted by the Senate committee headed 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] investigating 
railroad financial operations. It states: ; 

It was uncovered that in the 16 years between 1920 and 1936 the 
Association of American Railroads and other rail associations spent 
almost $187,000,000 for lobbying purposes, much of which was 
spent, no doubt, to defeat legislation sponsored by the railroad 
brotherhoods. But even more significant was the discovery that 
the railroads were financing a spokesman in the person of Milton 
W. Harrison, of the so-called Investors’ Association. Behind this 
smoke screen the railroads “dished out their propaganda,” as 
Senator WHEELER put it. 

These are not my figures; these are the figures from the 
railway trainmen. I have named no person. The name 
given here is that given by the railway trainmen. 

Dr. Lewis S. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, in a 
recent book called “Government Ownership and Operation 
of Railways for the United States,” which opposes Govern- 
ment ownership of the roads, declares: 


Seven years of depression have left the carriers in such a finan- 
cial condition that the issue of private or Government ownership 
Temains an imminent one. 


This book, which is more propaganda against Government 
ownership of the railroads, is sponsored by the ‘Transporta- 
tion Conference, a propaganda organization formed by the 
Railway Business Association, composed of manufacturers 
of supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Sorrell’s analysis is inaccurate, for it is not the 7 years 
of depression alone, or chiefiy, which are responsible for the 
financial and moral bankruptcy of the railroads. It is the 
fact that since their inception they have been the sport of 
exploiting interests and high finance. Yes, indeed; too high 
for the welfare of the American people. We are indebted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for their report op- 
posing the turning over of the United States Treasury to 
subsidize the exploiters of the railroads and its statement 
that the small increase in rates it conceded to the railroads 
was ad interim-relief and not a solution, which puts solution 
of the railroad problem frankly up to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Senate cannot escape its responsibility. It has a duty 
to consider this, the railroad problem, as part of the issue of 
national defense. 

Labor itself must recognize its peril under the present 
set-up of the railroads. Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, in an address November 12, 1936, 
said: 

The best hope that employees can have for a transportation 
system that will continually employ more men, lies in one which 
will, through better service and lower costs and prices, continually 
build up the volume of business. It does not lie in artificial means 
of making more work which will add to costs, stand in the way 
of better service and lower prices, and stifle traffic. Make-work 
schemes will in the end be suicidal. 

Labor and the consuming public do not need to make a 
suicide pact—they had much better join to stop the mur- 
derous financial practices of the railroads. 

President A. F. Whitney, of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, when asked the position of the railroad workers’ 
organizations, replied: 

I cannot speak for the railroad brotherhoods, but so far as our 
own organization (Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen) is con- 
cerned, we shall not oppose the railroads’ requests for rate in- 
creases. It is our job to protect the wage rates of the workers 
we represent and in the defense of our wage rates, we insist that 
the ability to pay should not be made a basis for the reckoning 
of just wages. We cannot, therefore, consistently oppose the car- 
riers’ efforts to take such measures as they consider necessary in 
order to meet their obligations. I am fully aware of the financial 
racketeering that has taken place in the railroad industry in the 
past and I am also entirely sympathetic with all efforts to protect 
the consumers’ interests. However, I believe you will understand 
our position with respect to the carriers’ requests for increased 
rates. 


Other railroad workers take the same position. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture last summer stated that be- 
tween one million and two million farm families are in as 
bad condition as any peasants he had seen in western Europe. 
Did not the President of the United States make the same 
statement to a joint session of Congress in January 1938? 

Mr. Carl C. Taylor, in charge of Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
January gave the following data on bankrupt farmers and 
cost of caring for them: 

Relief rates to farm families when such relief was given as 
grants, averaged from $8 to $30 per month. If we were to assume 
that an unemployed farm families were to be placed on straight 


relief at $20 per month and were to use the 900,000 recorded 
above, that would take $18,000,000 per month or $216,000,000 per 


year. 

If these people were to be placed on cooperative farms, or other- 
wise financed for farm operation, I suppose that $500 per year per 
family (not assuming that land would be purchased for them 
or if land were purchased that it would be held in the name of 
the Government) would be the minimum required. In that case 
it would take $450,000,000 per year. Of course, this would not 
have to be a continual outflow of money, since presumably these 
people would become self- and would be able to pay 
back the original loan. x 

This is in addition to the $500,000,000 and up, the cost of 
alleged soil conservation for the benefit of speculators in 
farm lands, miners of farm soil, and their creditors. 

Higher freight rates on what farmers buy as well as what 
they sell, will hit the one-third of marginal farmers very 
hard, but private ownership of the railroads will mean higher 
rates. 

At least 6,000,000 employable persons, many of them with 
dependent families, are unemployed. The proposed increase 
in freight rates will injuriously affect them, 

Consider a comparison of the attitude, as measured in dol- 
lars and cents, of the Federal Government toward educa- 
tion and toward the gentlemen who fear for their coun- 
try’s safety. Here we see reduced profits of corporations in 
which they are interested and which pay them inflated super- 
salaries. This carries a lesson. 

The President’s advisory committee on education, in its 
recent report, showed that approximately 900,000 children in 
the United States have absolutely no schooling. In its re- 
port the committee says: 

The Nation’s future depends on the quality of the American 
people. Educational opportunities approaching adequacy are now 
to be found only in limited areas where circumstances are unusu- 
ally favorable. Education can be made a force to equalize the 
conditions of men. It is no less true that it may be a force to 
create class, race, and sectional distinctions. 

The schools of the United States, which have been regarded 
as the bulwark of democracy, may in fact become an instrument 
for creating those very inequalities they were designed to prevent. 
If the inability of the depressed economic areas and groups, to 
provide proper education for their children, is not corrected by aid 
from areas and groups more prosperous, the effect on American 
civilization and on representative political institutions may be 

us. 

The traditional public concern for education * * * is now 
of more importance than at any previous time in the history of the 
country. The necessities of the people require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume increasing responsibilities for the education 
and welfare of children, youth, and adults. 


WHAT FEDERAL HELP DID THE COMMITTEE SUGGEST? 


For Federal aid to primary and secondary schools, it 
suggested only $40,000,000 starting next year, 1939 to 1940, 
increasing to $140,000,000 at the end of 6 years, during 1944 
to 1945. 

Appropriations are proposed for improved teacher prepara- 
tion, construction of school buildings, grants to States for 
adult education, for local library service, and for grants for 
cooperative educational research planning, and so forth. 

Note the totals, however. 

In all, the specified grants will total $72,000,000 during the 
years 1939 to 1940, and $202,000,000 during 1944 to 1945, 6 
full years from now. Ignorance and lack of education are 
obvious and serious dangers in our country. The big Navy 
sought is a confession of the failure of this administration’s 
war against poverty. A nation whose people are employed 
and contented does not seek to wage aggressive wars abroad. 
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BIG NAVY CONFESSION OF FAILURE OF WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


Business Week, April 9, 1938, says editorially: 
There is a resolute drive in the United States to get us into war. 


These are not my words. These words appear in Business 
Week of April 9, 1938. 

Those who lived as adults the machinations before 
America was put into the World War after a campaign with the 
slogan “He kept us out of war,” and the clearly implied pledge 
to continue that policy, know the methods. as now, our 
economic conditions were bad. Then, as now, huge profits in the 
offing, were discounted to pay for the p da for war. We re- 

member what happened to the Democratic Party after that futile 
betrayal of faith with the American people. 

Compare the fact that many farm families received a cash 
income of less than $200 a year with the following list of rail- 
road salaries paid railroad officials in 1936 as reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. President, the list is quite a long one. The salaries 
vary from $100,000 a year to $30,000 a year, while our farm 
families are receiving an average of less than $200 a year. I 
do not wish to tire the Senate by reading this long list, and I 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp at this point as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


H. B. Vorhees, vice president 

C. W. Galloway, vice president 

J. J. Cornwell, general counsel. 
chesapeake & Ohio: 

W. H. Harahan, president......---- 

G. D. Brooke, vice president ———————————— 


— hig e vice president 937 
. Whitaker, "ice, president -- ame PENAS 36, 233 
. . Marshall, vice president 31. 833 
i TT 
Chi n ey: $ = „ 
(Also ag from the Colorado & Southern, a sub- 
Chicago’ Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific: H. A. Scandrett, 1 08 
Chicago nen estern: 1 Pred W. Sarg ent, President 50, 000 
Rock Island & 
E. M. Durham, Jr., president. „ 50. 000 


Erie: 
Great. Northern: 
W. P. Kenney, president 
C. O. Jenks, vice president. 


Lehigh Vall 
E. E. eee president 
vice 


Norfolk & Western: 
W. J. Jenks, president 
J. E. Crawford, general manager. SAE ir — —' 
* Railroad: 
L. Eysmans, vice president 
Downs, assistant 


E. W. Smith, vice president 
H. E. Newcomet, vice president 35, 000 
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Paul Shoup, vice chairman_ 
A. D. McDonald, president 
Ben C. Dey, general counsel_ 


Pairfax Harrison, president_ 


B. E. Norris, vice president 
Union Pacific: 


O. R. Gary, president. See E a e 
F. W. Charske, chairman, an, executive committee 700 
W. M. Jeffers, vice president 50,000 


F. W. “Robinson, vice president. 


Mr. LUNDEEN. The New York Times for April 29, 1938, 
has a caption, “Highest rail pay for P. R. R. president. 
Clement got raise last year to $100,000 against late W. W. 
Atterbury’s $60,000.” The article states: 


M. W. Clement was the 1 paid railroad president in the 
country in 1937, acco to figures the Pennsylvania Railroad 
roe yesterday to the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

His salary last year was raised to $100,000 against $60,000 paid his 
predecessor, the late W. W. Atterbury. 

The Pennsylvania placed a maximum of $60,000 on its salary list 
a few years ago in response to an edict by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when the railroads were heavy borrowers from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Since then, however, 
the Pennsylvania has liquidated its debt to the R. F. C. 

The only railroad official whose salary exceeded that of Mr. 
Clement in recent years was L. F. Loree, who just lately resigned 
as president of the Delaware & Hudson Co. As head of the 
Delaware & Hudson and chairman of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, Mr. Loree received until recently well over $100,000. 


The newspaper Labor, owned by the 15 recognized standard 
railroad labor organizations, and their official Washington 
weekly newspaper, has as its lead editorial for the issue 
Tuesday, May 3, 1938, “Some facts about rail profits.” The 
article states: 


Record shows carriers haven't a leg to stand on when they de- 
mand further cut in workers’ slender earnings. 

Organized railroad workers have whole-heartedly supported every 
move calculated to restore the financial stability of the railroads. 
8 to the attitude of the employees, the Government is 
trea the carriers more generously than any other industry. 
In the circumstances, SER HORNE CSOT Re TERON 
some appreciation. 

Instead of titude, railroad ts renew their demand 
for a horizontal wage cut. To j this raid on the workers’ 
pay envelope the railroads are spreading a mass of misleading 
propaganda. For example, they seek to create the impression that 
8 industry is operating at a loss.“ That claim is utterly 

an e. 

During every year of the depression the railroads have rolled 
up big profits, but by various tricks they succeeded 
in keeping the facts from the public. 

One of these tricks is to refuse to count as “profit” the interest 
they pay on their bonds, and yet the bonds represent practically 
all the money actually invested in the railroads. 

As a rule, figures are pretty dull; but in this case figures tell a 
most interesting and informative story. 

During the 8 years of the depression, from. 1930 to 1937, the 
railroads of this 9 profits totaling 64.762.000, 000, 
or an average of about 000,000 a year. Their worst year was 
1932, but even then cleared more than $360,000,000. Their 
best year. was 1930. Millions of hungry workers were tramping 
the highways and byways, but railroad profits totaled $1,023,000,000. 

But the railroads say, “Whatever happens to the rest of the 
country we must have a generous return on our investment.” 
Well, what is their investment? Today the market value of all 
railroad stoeks and bonds is less than $10,000,000,000, but the 
railroads want returns on at least $20,000,000,000. 

And, as a matter of fact, they have been getting a return of 
almost 3 percent on $20,000,000,000 right through t 
and more than 6 percent on the market — — 
and bonds. 

What’s happened to railroad workers during that period? . 
tween 600,000 and 800,000 have been compl separated from 
the pay roll. They have been forced to do odd jobs here and 
there; to depend on the charity of friends and relatives, or to go 
on relief. 

F TTT 
have been on part time, an army of them being compelled to 
support their families on less than $10 a week. 

In addition, at the bottom of the depression, rail workers con- 
tributed hundreds of millions to the carriers in the form of wage 
deductions. 

In the face of those facts, for the railroads to demand a wage 
cut is not only an example of gross ingratitude, but also an exhi- 
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bition of gall seldom equaled in the history of this country. Of 
course, they will not be permitted to get away with it. 

Railroad workers will stand as one man in opposition to such 
an outrageous proposal. They will carry the facts to the court of 
public opinion, confident that when the American people know the 
truth they will stand by them. 

Every member of organized labor, every farmer, and every 
Senator knows, however, that while we have private owner- 
ship of railroads the first to be called upon to make sacri- 
fices are the men and women who have invested their lives 
in the service of the railroads. Such is the consistent record 
of the railroads. Let me insert at this point information 
as to the methods by which the bankers have mulcted the 
railroads, usually as we all know, with the active acquies- 
cence of the railroads. 

The Senate investigators of railroad financing showed a 
profit of $6,001,051 derived by Kuhn, Loeb & Co, in 1929 
from the financing of the Pennroad Corporation. This was 
a holding company formed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to evade the Interstate Commerce Act by acquiring stock 
control of competing railroads, which the Pennsylvania itself 
was forbidden by law to control. Likewise, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. collected $1,047,782 commissions from both sides of the 
fence when two of its clients—the Wabash and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson—bought up big blocks of Lehigh Valley 
stock. In both cases, the law was violated, inasmuch as 
these purchases were not disclosed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Furthermore, the hearings showed that 
the cost of this venture was an important factor in causing 
the present receivership of the Wabash. Subsequently, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. arranged for the sale of Lehigh Valley 
shares to the Pennsylvania, at a great loss to the latter. 

The Senate committee recorded the reorganization of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, conducted by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. from 1925 to 1928. As the result of Kuhn, Loeb’s 
ministrations, the St. Paul is again bankrupt. Nevertheless, 
the unsuccessful 1925-28 reorganization cost $6,954,859, of 
which $1,538,983 went to the reorganization managers, in- 
cluding $622,790 to Kuhn, Loeb, $415,193 to the National 
City Bank, and $500,000 to Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & 
Wood, the reorganization lawyers, 

What has happened to railroad employees? In the middle 
of February, according to the latest figures from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, railroad employees numbered 
only 939,663. This was a reduction of 234,669 jobs or 20 
percent from the 1937 high of 1,174,332 in mid-July. It was 
also the lowest figure since March 1933, when 919,881 men 
were employed, which, in turn, was the smallest monthly 
employment total during the course of the crisis and depres- 
sion of 1929-33. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission figures show that 
in December 1936 the average wage for the month of 202,- 
273 maintenance of way and structures railroad employees 
was all of $93.72; that the average wage that month of 
133,030 transportation workers, other than train, engine, 
and yard workers, was $128.46; and that in December 1936“ 
the average monthly wage of 310,186 maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores workers on railroads was $136.89. 

Strange as it may seem, final figures on the total pay roll 
of the roads for the whole year 1936 show that 1,065,953 
employees earned $1,848,498,000, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 12.4 percent, compared with a gain of 34 per- 
cent in net operating income of the roads. 

Is it any wonder that William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, recently stated that Gov- 
ernment ownership is the only way the railroads can be 
saved, the interests of the workers maintained, and service 
be kept up for the good of the country? 

I believe that it is the sentiment of America that before 
we continue to pour out countless billions—we must not say 
“millions” nowadays; we must say “billions”—of money ex- 
tracted from the inadequate wages of the factory, mine, rail- 
road, trade and distribution workers, and the thoroughly in- 
adequate income of farmers, the Congress should devote its 
attention to working out a better strategy against increasing 


poverty and deprivation in America. In the midst of all this 
we again are about to engage in world saving. Why should 
America, with its vast natural resources, which has so sig- 
nally failed in the war against poverty at home, dictate the 
foreign policies of Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union? Let us rather turn to our domestic problems. Let 
us remember our own people. A vote of the American 
people on whether we should build a navy to protect 
Britain’s investments and the British Empire would prob- 
ably be a revelation to Members of this body as to the prac- 
tical unanimity of our people, as demonstrated by the recent 
filing of petitions by the Veterans of Foreign Wars which 
I had the honor to present on the floor of the Senate. We 
are invited to use Singapore. At least, our ships have been 
there, and they are no doubt welcome. 

America’s job is to provide a decent standard of living 
for Americans, rather than to scour the seven seas in an 
effort to get a share of foreign markets and to protect 
American exploiters abroad. This course may be an effort to 
get the American people’s minds off the fact that with free- 
dom of production our enterprise and our business ability 
will be fully utilized in raising the perilously low standard 
of existence of half of our people to a genuine American 
standard of living for all our people. 

The sun never sets on the investments of American citi- 
zens abroad. Let them protect their own investments, if 
need be. The Government’s duty is to protect the standard 
of living of its citizens at home and to insure them the 
security which large navies are designed to insure for the 
investments of American citizens abroad. 

For such domestic security and tranquillity, no huge navies 
are needed. Such inciting navies are the surest means to 
postpone the provision of security at home, which is our 
first duty, and should be the first and continuous effort of 
just government to provide. 

I wish to say that in recent years in Minnesota we have 
had the following slogan in our campaigns: “Security at 
home, neutrality abroad.” 

I thank the Senate. i 

Exurrr A | 
IS. 3808, 75th Cong., 3d sess.] 


In the Senate of the United States, January 5 (calendar day, April 
8), 1938, Mr. LUNDEEN introduced the following bill, which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce 


A bill to provide for the creation of a corporation to be known as 
United States Railway Service; to provide for the possession, 
control, operation, and ownership of certain property of carriers 
by the United States Railway Service; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act, unless the context 
otherwise indicates— 

(1) “Carrier” means a common carrier engaged within the conti- 
nental United States in the transportation in interstate commerce 
of passengers or property wholly by railroad or partly by railroad 
and partly by other means; a railroad switching, or terminal corpo- 
ration even though not engaged in such transportation, which owns 
property used or held for use in such transportation; but does not 
include a street, suburban, or interurban electric system which is 
not operated as a part of a general system of transportation or 
which does not derive more than 50 percent of its operating reve- 
nues from the transportation of freight in standard steam railroad 
freight equipment. 

(2) “Commission” means the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(3) “Tribunal” means the Railway Acquisition Tribunal. 

(4) “Board” means the board of trustees of the United States 
Railway Service. 

(5) “Council” means the Railway Advisory Council. 

(6) “Securities” means bonds, other evidences of indebtedness, 
stock certificates of beneficial interest therein, and certificates of 
beneficial interest in property. 

(7) “Contingent securities” means income bonds and preferred 
stock issued by the United States Railway Service which provide 
for the payment of interest or dividends at specified rates con- 
tingent upon income. 

(8) “Debentures” means obligations of the United States Railway 
Service or its subsidiaries, guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the United States Government. 

(9) “Total income” includes “net railway operating income” and 
“other income” as so designated in the monthly reports of the rail- 
roads to the Commission. 

(10) “Person” includes individual, partnership, association, and 
corporation, 
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TITLE I—AGENCIES FOR ACQUISITION AND CONTROL 
UNITED STATES RAILWAY SERVICE 
Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of taking over the operation, con- 
trol, and own of certain property of the railroads in the 
continental United States in the interest of the establishment of 
an effective and coordinated system of railroad transportation, 
there is hereby created a body co te by the name of United 


rpora ; 
States Railway Service, which shall have the functions, powers, 


and duties hereinafter specified. The United States Railway Sery- 
ice shall be managed by a Board of Trustees to be composed of 
five members, acting in the capacity of directors, to be appointed 
3 President by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, except as hereinafter provided. The Board first appointed 
shall be deemed the incorporators, and the incorporation shall be 
held to have been effected upon the date of the first meeting of 
the Board. The principal office of the corporation shall be in the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The terms of office of the trustees first taking office 
after the enactment of this act shall expire as designated by the 
President at the time of nomination, one at the end of the second 
calendar year, one at the end of the fourth, one at the end of the 
sixth, one at the end of the eighth, and one at the end of the 
tenth such year after the date of the enactment of this act. Ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, a successor to a trustee shall be ap- 
pointed in the same manner as the original trustee and shall have 
a term of office expiring 10 years after the date of the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed. If and when 
the contingent securities issued by the United States Railway 
Service aggregate at least one-fifth of the total securities issued 
by said corporation, the next trustee to be appointed shall be 
selected by the holders of such contingent securities as their rep- 
resentative, in such manner and under such conditions governing 
his tenure of office, duties, removal and similar matters as may 
be provided in the bylaws, Such representation shall continue 
so long as such contingent securities continue to bear such rela- 
tionship to the total securities issued by the corporation. 

(c) Any trustee appointed to fill a in the Board occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor 
‘was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(d) Vacancies in the Board shall not impair the powers of the 
Board to execute the functions of the United States Railway 
Service, and three of the trustees in office shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the Board. 

(e) Each of the trustees shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$20,000 a year, to be paid by the corporation as current expenses. 
Trustees shall be reimbursed by the United States Railway Service 
for actual expenses (including traveling and subsistence expenses) 
incurred by them in the performance of the functions vested in 
the trustees by this act. No trustee shall, during his continuance 
in office, be engaged in any other business, but each member shall 
devote himself to the work of the United States Railway Service. 
The trustees shall be persons who have had wide experience and 
have shown capacity in transport, industrial, commercial, or finan- 
cial matters, or in the conduct of public affairs, and shall be 
selected without regard to political affiliations. 

(f) Each of the trustees shall take an oath to administer the 
property of the United States Railway Service with complete re- 
gard for the public interest, as efficiently and economically as 
possible, and without regard to any political party interests or 
considerations. The Board shall, so far as practicable, manage the 
property in such manner as to produce net earnings, after provi- 
sion for all expenses of operation (including such reserves as the 
trustees deem necessary or desirable for depreciation or future 
contingencies), taxes and rentals, at least sufficient to meet the 
contingent obligations on income bonds and preferred stock, as 
well as the fixed obligations (including sinking-fund provisions, if 
any) on the debenture bonds, issued by the corporation as here- 
inafter provided. Any remaining earnings in any year may be 
used in the discretion of the Board for the acquisition of property, 
the payment of indebtedness, or the declaration of dividends on 
common stock. 

(g) The Board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the 
United States Railway Service. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Board shall, without regard to the provisions 
of the civil-service laws applicable to officers and employees of 
the United States, appoint such officers, employees, and agents as 
are necessary for the transaction of the business of the United 
States Railway Service, fix their compensation, define their duties, 
and provide a system of organization to fix responsibility and pro- 
mote efficiency, Any appointee of the Board may be removed in 
its discretion. 

(b) In the appointment of trustees or officers and the selection 
of employees for the United States Railway Service, and in the 
dismissal of trustees or in the promotion, demotion, or dismissal 
of any such officers and employees, no political test or qualification 
shall be permitted or given consideration, but all such appoint- 
ments, promotions, demotions, or dismissals shall be made on the 
basis of merit and efficiency. Any trustee who is found by the 
President of the United States to be guilty of a violation of this 
subsection shall be removed from office by the President of the 
United States, and any appointee of the trustees who is found by 
the trustees to be guilty of a violation of this subsection shall be 
removed from office by the trustees. It shall be unlawful for any 
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officer or employee of the United States or of any political 
organization to solicit or recommend the selection, appointment, or 
dismissal of any trustee or the selection, appointment, promotion, 
demotion, or dismissal of any officer or employee of the United 
States Railway Service. 

Sec. 4. The United States Railway Service shall have common 
stock of $500,000,000 par value. The total amount of such com- 
mon stock shall be subscribed for at par value by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized and directed to sub- 
scribe for such stock and make payment therefor as called. Such 
subscription shall be subject to call in whole or in part by the 
Board upon 30 days’ notice to the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,000 
for the purpose of making payment upon such subscriptions when 
called. The corporation shall issue to the Secretary of the 

receipts for payment for or on account of such 
Devine shall serve as evidence of the stock ownership of the United 

Sec. 5. (a) The United States Railway Service shall be an in- 
strumentality of the United States, and as such shall have power— 

(1) To adopt and use a corporate seal; 

(2) To have succession until dissolved by Act of Congress; 

(3) To make contracts: 

(4) To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 
law or equity, State or Federal; and 

(5) To adopt, amend, and bylaws. 

(b) The United States Railway Service shall have power in the 
name of the United States, and in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act, to exercise the ht of eminent domain. 

(c) The United States way Service shall have the power, 
by the exercise of the right of eminent domain or otherwise, 
acquire property and facilities of any common or contract car- 
rier of property or passengers for hire by any means of transporta- 
tion, other than a carrier as herein defined, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commission first obtained after notice and a public 
hearing, including approval of the terms and conditions of the 
acquisition. 

(d) The United States Railway Service shall have power to operate 
the property and facilities controlled or acquired by it under the 
provisions of this act in the manner and subject to the terms and 
conditions herein provided, and in the exercise of such functions 
shall conduct the business of a common carrier, and maintain, 
manage, and operate properties held for or used in the service of 
transportation, or necessary or incidental to such use. 

(e) In addition to the powers specifically granted, the United 
States Railway Service shall have such powers as may be necessary 
or incidental to fulfilling the purposes of its creation. 

(f) For the purposes of this act the Board shall have power, in its 
discretion, to issue and to fix the terms and conditions of deben- 
tures, income bonds, or preferred stock of the United States 
Railway Service, to provide for the acquisition of property or secur- 
ities of existing railroads, for new construction or equipment or 
for additions and betterments, and for the acquisition of properties 
of other transportation agencies, and to provide for debt maturities 
if no other funds are available for such purpose. Such debentures 
shall be guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United 
States, and the United States Railway Service shall repay to the 
United States any sums which the latter is required to pay on 
such debentures under any such guaranties. Such repayment shall 
be a charge on the future earnings of the United States Railway 
Service and shall have priority over any payment of dividends or 
interest on contingent securities, the rate of repayment to be 
determined by the Board in its discretion. 

(g) All debentures and contingent securities issued by the United 
States Railway Service shall be exempt, both as to principal and in- 
terest, from all taxation (except surtaxes, estate, inheritance, and 
gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by any Territory, dependency, 
or possession of the United States, or by any State, county, munici- 
pality, or local taxing authority. The property owned and/or used 
by the United States Railway Service, including its franchise, capi- 
tal, reserves, surplus, and income, shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by any Territory, dependency, or posses- 
sion of the United States, or by any State, county, municipality, or 
local taxing authority; except that any real or personal property 
of the United States Railway Service shall be subject to State, Ter- 
ritorial, county, municipal, or local taxation to the same extent 
according to its value as other real or personal property is taxed. 
CORPORATIONS SUBSIDIARY TO THE UNITED STATES RAILWAY SERVICE 


Sec. 6. The Board shall have power to subdivide and organize 
the properties controlled or acquired by the United States Rail- 
way Service as it may deem necessary. To that end the Board 
is authorized to provide, as it deems necessary, for the creation 
of corporations subsidiary to United States Railway Service, and 
which shall have powers within the limitations of the powers 
conferred in this act upon the United States Railway Service. 
The incorporation of such subsidiaries shall be effected by 
with the Commission articles of incorporation consistent with 
the provisions of this act and obtaining from the Commission, 
after such hearings as the Commission deems necessary, an order 
of approval and certificate of incorporation. Such subsidiary 


by be ap- 
pointed by the Board under such rules and 
may prescribe, 
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RAILROAD ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Src. 7. There is hereby established a council to be known as 
the “Railroad Advisory Council” and to be composed of 24 members 
as follows: 

(a) Seven groups of three members each, representing the fol- 
lowing interests, respectively, to be appointed by the President 
from nominees whose nominations shall be made and offered 
by the respective interests in such manner as the Commission 
shall by regulation prescribe: (1) Agriculture, (2) labor, (3) 
manufacturing, (4) mining (including oil production), (5) re- 
tail trade, (6) financial and insurance institutions, and (7) the 
professions (including lawyers, doctors, educators, and engineers). 

(b) One group of three members, representing the public, to 
be appointed directly by the President. 

Any vacancy in the council shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original appointment. The council shall consider such 
questions of general policy as the Board submits to it. Members 
of the council shall be paid $25 per day, together with their 
expenses (including traveling and subsistence expenses), by the 
United States Railway Service, while they are engaged solely in 
the business of the council. 

RAILROAD ACQUISITION TRIBUNAL 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby created a special commission to 
be known as the “Railroad Acquisition Tribunal,” and to be 
composed of three members, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The term of office of each member of the tribunal shall be 5 
years, and each member shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum. The Tribunal shall have the powers vested 
in it by this act. The division of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to which financial matters are assigned shall approve an 
annual budget of the expenses of the Tribunal which, when 
approved, shall be borne by the United States Railway Service 
as a capital charge. 

(b) The Tribunal is authorized to appoint such attorneys, 
examiners, analysts, and other assistants as may be necessary to 
carry out its functions under this act. In the exercise of its 
functions under this act, the Tribunal, or any officer designated 
by it, is hereby empowered to administer oaths and affirmations, 
subpena witnesses, compel their attendance, take evidence, and 
require the production of any books, papers, correspondence, 
memoranda, or other records which the Tribunal deems relevant 
or material te the inquiry. 

Such attendance of witnesses and the production of any such 
records may be required from any place in the United States or 
any State at any designated place of hearing. 

(c) In case of contumacy by, or refusal to obey a subpena issued 
to, any person, the Tribunal may invoke the aid of any court of 
the United States within the jurisdiction of which such investiga- 
tion or proceeding is carried on, of where such person resides or 
carries on business, in requiring the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of books, papers, correspondence, 
memoranda, and other records. Such court may issue an order 
requiring such person to appear before the Tribunal or member or 
officer designated by the Tribunal, there to produce records, if so 
ordered, or to give testimony touching the matter under investi- 
gation or in question; and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. All 
process in any such case may be served in the judicial district 
whereof such person is an inhabitant or wherever he may be 
found. Any person who shall, without just cause, fail or refuse 
to attend and testify or to answer any lawful inquiry or to pro- 
duce books, papers, correspondence, memoranda, and other 
if in his power so to do, in obedience to the subpena of the 
Tribunal, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction, 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 or to imprison- 
ment for a term of not more than 1 year, or both. 

(d) No person shall be excused from attending and testifying or 
from producing books, papers, contracts, agreements, and other 
records and documents before the Tribunal, or in obedience to the 
subpena of the Tribunal or any member thereof, or any officer 
designated by it, or in any cause or proceeding instituted by the 
Tribunal under this act, on the ground that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to 

criminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no 
individual shall be prosecuted or subject to any penalty or for- 
feiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after having claimed his privilege 

self-incrimination, to testify or produce evidence, documen- 
tary or otherwise, except that such individual so testifying shall 
not be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury com- 
mitted in so testifying. 

TITLE II—CONTROL AND ACQUISITION OF RAILROAD PROPERTIES 

GENERAL AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 201. The United States Railway Service, in accordance with 
the provisions hereof, is hereby authorized to, and shall, acquire 
the possession, use, control, and ownership of property owned 
and/or used by every operating carrier the annual gross income 
of which for the calendar year 1935 was in excess of $1,000,000 
(herein referred to as a class I carrier), and by every switching 
and terminal carrier, and is authorized to, and in the discretion 
of the Board may, acquire the possession, use, control, and owner- 
ship of property owned and/or used by any other carrier. 
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TEMPORARY CONTROL 


Sec. 202. (a) On or before December 1, 1938, the United States 
Railway Service shall file with the tribunal notices of its purpose 
to acquire the possession, use, and control of property owned 
and/or used by every class I carrier, by every switching and 
terminal carrier, and by such other carriers as it may designate; 
and at any time after such date it may file such notices as to any 
additional carriers. Such notices shall designate in general terms 
the property owned and/or used by such carriers of which it is 
intended to acquire possession, use, and control, and such notices 
may be subsequently amended to include additional property. 
Copies thereof shall be served upon such carriers. The United 
States Railway Service, upon the filing and service of such a 
notice, or amendment thereof, in the manner prescribed, shall, 
after 30 days from the service of such notice or amendment, be 
entitled forthwith to the possession, use, and control of such 
designated property, and any person or corporation having the 
possession, use, or control of any such property shall forthwith 
surrender it to the United States Railway Service. 

(b) Just compensation shall be paid by the United States Rail- 
way Service to any carrier entitled to compensation for the pos- 
session, use, and control of property taken by the United States 
Railway Service pursuant to the foregoing provisions, from the 
time of such taking of such possession, use, and control to the 
time when the title to said property shall vest, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, in the United States Railway Service, 
such period being termed hereinafter the “period of temporary 
control.” 

(c) The United States Railway Service is authorized to make 
contracts under which: 

(1) The carrier entitled to compensation for such possession, use, 
and control of property shall receive as an annual just compensation 
a rental consisting of a fixed rental and acontingent rental. The 
fixed rental shall be an amount equal, as nearly as may be, to the net 
railway operating income from said property, as reported in the an= 
nual report thereof of the carrier owning or operating such property, 
for the calendar year 1937, which said rental shall be payable, from 
time to time, in reasonable installments and pro rata on a daily 
basis for any fractional year; provided that adjustments may be 
made in said income where necessary for any difference between 
the amount of the property, the earnings of which are covered 
in such reports, and the property taken by the United States Rail- 
way Service, and for accruals of charges required by the Railroad 
Retirement Act. The contingent rental shall consist of a portion 
of the excess, if any, of the annual net railway operating income 
of the properties operated by the United States Railway Service 
for each calendar year of the period of temporary possession, over 
the net railway operating income of such properties for the calen- 
dar year 1937. The portion of this excess, if any, payable to 
any owner of property shall be the same percentage of said excess 
as the excess of the net railway operating income of such prop- 
erty for the calendar year 1930 over the income thereof of the 
calendar year 1937 is of the excess of the net railway 8 
income for all properties taken over by the United States Railway 
Service for the year 1930 over the income thereof for the calendar 
year 1937. The incomes used in making such apportionment shall 
be those reported in the annual reports to the Commission. The 
total fixed and contingent rental payable under these provisions 
for any property shall not exceed the net railway operating income 
from such property in the calendar year 1930. In the considera- 
tion of the said net railway operating income from such property 
for the calendar year 1930, adjustments may be made where neces- 
sary for any difference between the amount of the property, the 
earnings of which are covered in the reports thereof to the Com- 
mission, and the taken by the United States Railway 
Service, and for inadequate or excessive charges for maintenance, 
depreciation, or to other accounts, as the results of which the 
income, as reported, is not accurately reflective of the true earn- 
ings of the property taken by the United States Railway Service. 
The contingent rental shall be payable within 45 days after the 
end of each calendar year or fractional year of the period of 
temporary control. The Government of the United States hereby 
8 the payment by the United States Rallway Service of 
yar fixed rental determined in accordance with the foregoing pro- 

ons. 

(2) When the United States Railway Service takes over the 
possession, use, and control of equipment which is subject to 
equipment trusts under agreements providing for serial payments 
of principal, it shall assume the obligations thereof for the pay- 
ments of principal and interest. During such period of tem- 
porary control, the United States Railway Service, and not the 
owning carrier, shall accrue depreciation on all equipment, the 
possession, use, and control of which is taken over by the United 
States Railway Service, and no payment for depreciation shall be 
due from the United States Railway Service to such owning car- 
rier corporation for such equipment during such perlod. Where 
a carrier has paid in full its fixed charges at the latest dates 
due prior to January 1, 1938, and where its fixed rental as pro- 
vided for in paragraph (a) is not sufficient to pay the total fixed 
charges in full at any time during the period of temporary con- 
trol, the United States Railway Service shall make unsecured 
loans to such a carrier without interest for such additional 
amounts over the fixed rental as may be necessary to pay such 
fixed charges when due. Amounts so loaned shall be included in 
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the exchange of securities or other settlement for the acquisition 
of title to the property. ‘The United States Railway Service, during 
the period of temporary control, shall pay the reasonable expense 
of the carrier corporate organization. 

(3) Any taxes assessed under Federal or other governmental 
authority for a period subsequent to January 1, 1938, either on 
said property or on the right to operate as a carrier, or on the 
revenues of any part thereof derived from the operation of said 
property, shall be paid by the United States Railway Service, and 
all taxes assessed under Federal or any other governmental author- 
ity for a period prior to January 1, 1938, whenever levied or 
payable, shall be paid by the carrier. 

(d) The United States Railway Service is authorized in such 
contract to make all other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, that may be necessary or proper 
for the determination of the mutual rights or obligations of the 
parties to said contract arising from or out of such possession, use, 
and control. 

(e) If such a contract is not made, the Tribunal, upon the filing 
of a petition either by the United States Railway Service or by 
any party in interest, shall proceed to a determination of the 
just compensation for such m, use, and control. The 
basis of such compensation shall be the actual rental value for 
such possession, use, and control of the property, which value shall 
be determined by the Tribunal after consideration of all the 
relevant facts: Provided, however, That the dtermination of such 
value of any operating railroad property shall be in accordance 
with the provisions of section 203 hereof: And provided further, 
That such s shall be governed by the provisions of 
section 203 relating to the use of the power of eminent domain, 
so far as applicable. Pending the determination of such compen- 
sation and until the payment thereof, the United States Railway 
Service shall pay the carrier entitled to compensation for such 
possession, use, and control of the property taken, in reasonable 
installments, a fixed rental calculated in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (c) (1), and the reasonable expense of the 
ny corporate organization of such owner if a corporation. 
The payment of taxes shall be governed by the provisions of para- 
graph (c) (3) hereof. 

ACQUISITION BY EMINENT DOMAIN 


Sec. 203. The United States Railway Service may acquire any 
right, title, or interest in any property, including franchises and 
securities, by the use of eminent domain in accordance with the 
following provisions: 

(1) The United States Railway Service may file a petition with 
the Tribunal for the approval of a plan of acquisition by the use 
of eminent domain, to be carried out under the authority of this 
act, which shall specify the property or the right, title, or interest 
therein to be acquired; the owner or owners thereof; the amount 
of the just compensation to be paid therefor; the medium in which 
payable and, if in the securities of the United States Railway 
Service, the terms and conditions of the said securities; and such 
other details not inconsistent with this section as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate or as the Tribunal may require. 

(2) The actual present value shall be the basis of the determi- 
nation of the just compensation to be paid for any property con- 
demned in such For any operating railroad property, 
such value shall be determined on a basis which shall give due 
consideration to the present and prospective earnings and earning 
power of the property, together with such other circumstances 
as may be relevant; but in determining such value only such 
effect shall be given to the original or reproduction cost new or 
less depreciation of the property, or to the investment therein, 
as may be required under the law of the land, in view of the ex- 
isting and prospective competitive conditions and functional depre- 
ciation and the effect thereof upon the actual present value of 
the property; and in any such proceedings no evidence of such 
original or reproduction cost new or less depreciation of the prop- 
erty, or of the investment therein, shall be received unless it 
shall be first established that, in view of the existing and pro- 
spective competitive conditions and functional depreciation, and 
the effect thereof upon the property, such sums as are evidenced 
by such original or reproduction new or less depreciation cost of, 
or the investment in, the property could now or in the reasonably 
near future be economically or prudently invested therein. 

(3) Upon the filing of such a petition the Tribunal shall notify 
all parties in interest of the time and place for public hearing 
or hearings. Such notice may be given by personal service upon 
individuals, upon agents of carriers designated for that purpose, 
or upon the officers of tions other than carriers; or upon 
the security holders of carriers by mailing a copy of such notice 
to them at their last known address or by publication of such 
notice in such manner as the Tribunal may direct. It shall be 
the duty of any officer of any corporation or any individual who 
has any information as to the names and addresses of such 
security holders to divulge such information, upon order of the 
Tribunal, to anyone designated in said order. In the case of dis- 
obedience of such an order, the Tribunal or the United States 
Railway Service may invoke the aid of any court of the United 
States in requiring the production of such names and addresses. 

(4) If, after such hearing or hearings, the Tribunal shall find 
that the terms and conditions of the said plan are just and rea- 
sonable and are in accordance with the provisions of this act, it 


shall enter an order, with a report stating its reasons therefor, 
approving and authorizing such acquisition upon such terms and 
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conditions, or, if it does not so find, it shall enter an order and 
report so modifying the plan that it shall be just and reasonable, 
zes NPT VO SETAE enn S| A a 
approve the plan as so m s 

(5) After the entry of a final order by the Tribunal approving 
such a plan of acquisition, the United States Railway Service may 
institute proceedings for the condemnation of securities in the 
United States district court for a judicial district within the 
State within which the carrier corporation which issued such 
securities is chartered, or, in the case of a carrier corporation 
chartered under an act of Congress, in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. The United States 
Railway Service may institute proceedings for the condemnation 
of property other than securities, or any right, title, or interest in 
such property, in the United States district court in the judicial 
district in which such property is located if located in one such 
district, or, if not, then in the United States district court in the 
judicial district in which the corporation owning such property 
has its principal operating office, which court is hereby given 
jurisdiction of the corporation's property wherever located for the 
er of such property or any right, title, or interest 

erein. 

(6) The United States Railway Seryice shall file with such peti- 
tion a copy of the order and any report or reports of the Tribunal 
made in connection therewith and a full copy of the record of all 
the proceedings before it. The costs of any proceedings under this 
section and, subject to the approval of the court, the expenses, 
including reasonable counsel fees, incurred-in connection with 
such proceedings, shall be taxed against the United States Rail- 
way Service. 

(7) The United States district courts and the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Columbia are hereby given 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such proceedings for condem- 
nation and to enter appropriate orders for condemnation therein. 
The practice, pleadings, forms, and modes of procedure in such 
proceedings shall conform as nearly as may be to those employed 
in suits in equity, and the powers of the courts of the United States 
to prescribe rules of procedure shall apply to such proceedings to 
the same extent as they apply to suits in equity: Provided, That the 
holders of the securities of any one carrier may be joined in one 
proceeding, and notice of any such petition shall be given to the 
holders of the securities or their legal representatives, or to the 
owners of the property, or any right, title, or interest therein, to be 
condemned, either by personal service, or, for good cause shown and 
if permitted by the court, by publication for such periods and in 
such newspapers as the court may direct. Reasonable notice and 
opportunity to be heard shall be afforded each such holder or owner 
in such manner as the court may prescribe. 

(8) The findings of the Tribunal shall not be set aside by the 
court unless it shall find that they are based upon errors of law, 
are not supported by substantial evidence, or are arbitrary, and 
the court shall not hear or consider additional evidence. If the 
court shall set aside any such order, it shall remand the case to 
the Tribunal for further proceedings. Where payment is to he 
made in debentures of the United States Railway Service and the 
court on review shall confirm the finding of the Tribunal as to 
the amount of the just compensation and shall find that the person 
whose property is condemned is made whole by payment in said 
debentures, such person shall not be entitled to compensation in 
money or otherwise than in said debentures. Payment of the award 
shall be made, and the property condemned shall be transferred, 
in the manner prescribed by the court. In case of failure to pay 
the award within 30 days after the Judgment or decree making the 
award has become final and upon the deposit with the clerk of the 
court of the certificate of the stock properly signed or the documents 
properly transferring any right, title, or interest in property, final 
process to execute the award may be had by writ of execution. 


ACQUISITION BY EXCHANGE OF SECURITIES 


Src. 204. (a) The United States Railway Service is hereby 
authorized to submit to the security holders of any carrier, for 
their acceptance or rejection, a plan for the acquisition of thetr 
securities by the exchange of securities of the United States 
Railway Service for the securities of the carrier in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

(1) Such plan shall specify the property of the carrier which is 
to be the basis of such exchange and may, where appropriate, 
provide for the divestiture by the carrier of such property as 
under the terms of the plan is not to be acquired by the United 
States Railway Service under terms and conditions affording 
adequate protection to the rights of creditors and security holders 
of the carrier. The Tribunal is hereby given authority to order 
such divestiture upon petition of the United States Railway 
Service when such divestiture is necessary to the accomplishment 
of an acquisition under this section. 

(2) In such plan the United States Railway Service is author- 
ized to offer such an exchange of the debentures of the United 
States Railway Service for the securities of the carrier as may be 
fully compensatory to the owners thereof for the value of such 
securities at the time of the offer; and such an exchange of 
contingent securities of the United States Railway Service for the 
said securities of the carrier as may cover the difference, if any, 
between their value at the time of the offer and what their value 
would then be if the of the carrier at that time were the 
same as in the year 1930: Provided, however, That the interest on 
the debentures issued in such an exchange shall not exceed the 
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total income in the year 1937 from the property upon which the 
exchange is based: Provided further, That the aggregate interest 
and dividends payable upon the debentures and contingent securi- 
ties issued in such an exchange shall not exceed the total income 
in the year 1930 from such property. In the consideration of 
such total income for the said years 1930 and 1937, adjustment 
may be made, where necessary, for any portion thereof attributable 
to property the divestiture of which may be ordered, under the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsection, and for changes 
in the amount of the property, and for inadequate or excessive 
charges for maintenance, depreciation, or other accounts, as the 
result of which the incomes as shown in the accounts kept pur- 
suant to the classification of the Commission are not accurately 
reflective of the true earning capacity of the property. 

(b) (1) The United States Railway Service shall file with the 
Tribunal a plan for the exchange of its securities for the securities 
of any carrier in accordance with the foregoing provisions, and 
shall file a petition for the condemnation, in accordance with 
section 203 hereof, of any securities the holders of which do not 
accept the offer contained in such plan. Upon the filing of such 
a petition and plan the Tribunal shall serve a copy thereof upon 
all parties in interest and upon the holders of any securities which 
are the subject of such plan and shall give such security holders 
notice to the effect that if, within 90 days of the date which 
such notice bears, they shall not accept such offer by fil an 
acceptance with the Tribunal in such form as it may direct, their 
securities shall be condemned, and notice of a hearing or hearings 
for the purposes of such condemnation not later than 150 days 
subsequent to the date which such notice bears. Such notice may 
be given by personal service upon individuals, upon agents of 
carriers designated for that purpose, or upon the officers of cor- 
porations other than carriers; or upon any security holder of a 
carrier by mailing a copy of such notice to his last-known address 
or by publication of such notice in such manner as the Tribunal 
may direct. It shall be the duty of any officers of any corpora- 
tion or any individual who has any information as to the names 
and addresses of such security holders, to divulge such informa- 
tion, upon order of the Tribunal, to anyone designated in said 
order. In the case of disobedience of such an order the Tribunal 
or the United States Railway Service may invoke the aid of any 
court of the United States in requiring the production of such 
names and addresses. 

(2) At such hearing or hearings the Tribunal shall determine 
the just compensation due to the holders of any securities which 
have not accepted the offer provided for in the plan of the United 
States Railway Service. Such determination shall be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 203 (2). If, after such hear- 
ing or hearings, the Tribunal shall find that the terms and con- 
ditions in the petition of the United States Railway Service for 
the condemnation of such securities are just and reasonable and 
are in accordance with the provisions of this act, it shali enter an 
order, with a report stating its reasons therefor, approving and 
authorizing such acquisition upon such terms and conditions, or, 
if it does not so find, it shall enter an order and report so modi- 
fying the terms and conditions that they shall be just and reason- 
able, and in accordance with the provisions of this act, and shall 
approve the plan as so modified. After the entry of such a final 
order by the Tribunal, the United States Railway Service may 
institute proceedings for the condemnation of such securities in 
accordance with paragraphs (5) to (8), inclusive, of section 203. 

Sec. 205. Where any carrier is involved in any proceedings brought 
under the terms of section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, or in any 
equity foreclosure proceedings brought in any equity court, the 
Board shall have authority to submit in such proceedings a reor- 
ganization plan, the provisions of which shall be in accordance with 
er adorns = section — (2) ot this act, and shall have 

aut! y take suc ps as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to acquire the property of the carrier. 


ACQUISITION BY CONTRACT WITH A CARRIER 


Sec. 206. (a) The United States Railway Service is hereby au- 
thorized to contract with any carrier for the acquisition of its 
property or any part thereof or any right, title, or interest therein, 
subject to the approval of the Tribunal first obtained, after notice 
and a public hearing, including approval of the terms and condi- 
tions of the acquisition. Such contract may be on a basis, among 
others, whereby there shall be exchanged for the right, title, and 
interest in such property as is acquired, debentures and contingent 
securities of the United States Railway Service: Provided, That the 
interest on the debentures issued in such an exchange, together 
with the fixed charges upon any debt outstanding against the 
property acquired shall not exceed the total income from such 
property or right, title, or interest for the calendar year 1937: 
Provided further, That the te interest and dividends on 
debentures and contingent securities issued in such an exchange, 
and the fixed charges upon any debt outstanding against the prop- 
erty, shall not exceed the total income from the operation of such 
property or right, title, or interest in the year 1930. In the con- 
sideration of such incomes adjustments may be made where neces- 
sary for changes in the amount of the property and for inadequate 
or excessive charges for maintenance, depreciation, or other ac- 
counts, as the result of which the incomes as shown in the ac- 
counts kept pursuant to the classification of the Commission are 
not accurately reflective of the true earning capacity of the 
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(b) Such a contract shall be valid only if it shall have such 
approval by the board of directors and the holders of the voting 
securities of such carrier as is required by the applicable State 
law. Such contract shall specify the property, or the right, title, 
or interest therein, to be acquired, the consideration to be paid 
therefor and the securities, with a specification of the terms and 
conditions thereof, in which such consideration shall be payable. 

(c) The holder of any share of capital stock issued by a carrier 
corporation which is a party to such a contract, may, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section, become a dissenting stock- 
holder if such plan provides for the disposition of all or substan- 
tially all the property, franchises, and other assets of such carrier 
corporation, and if such holder, under the applicable State law, 
would be entitled to obtain payment in cash for his share, if he 
did not consent to such plan. The holder of any such share shall 
be held to be a dissenting stockholder only if (1) he is registered 
as the holder thereof upon the date of the entry of the order of 
the Tribunal approving the plan and continues to be so registered 
until the closing of the books for the purpose of the meeting at 
which the consent to the adoption of such plan is voted; (2) he 
votes against the adoption of the plan at such meeting, or prior 
thereto gives a written protest against the adoption of such plan 
to the carrier corporation of which he is a stockholder; and (3) 
within 60 days after such meeting gives written notice to such 
carrier that he does not consent to the adoption of such plan: 
Provided, however, That if at the time of such meeting any such 
registered stockholder is deceased or under a legal disability and 
there is no legal representative duly authorized to act for him, or 
if such registered stockholder dies or becomes under a legal dis- 
ability within such 60 days, then such notice may be given at any 
time prior to the expiration of 60 days from the date on which 
such disability is removed or the date on which a legal representa- 
tive is duly authorized to act for such stockholder, whichever date 
is the earlier. It shall be the duty of the secretary of any carrier 
corporation which is party to such a plan to prepare and submit 
to the United States Railway Service a certificate of the names 
and addresses and holdings of any dissenting stockholders, in 
accordance with the foregoing provisions. 

(d) The United States Railway Service shall file with the 
Tribunal a petition in accordance with the provisions of section 
203 hereof, for the condemnation of the securities of such dis- 
senting stockholders, to which it shall attach a copy of its con- 
tract with the carrier for the purchase of its property, and a 
copy of the certificate of the secretary of the said carrier of the 
names, addresses, and holdings of the dissenting stockholders. 
The hearings and the further proceedings shall be governed by the 
provisions of section 203. 


TrrIR ITI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. No tax shall be levied or collected under any revenue 
law of the United States, or by or under the authority of any 
State or any political subdivision thereof, in respect to any issue, 
sale, delivery, or transfer of any security, or any agreement to 
sell, or memorandum of sale, of any security, if in pursuance of 
an order under this Act approving a plan. Gain from the sale 
or other disposition of property, or income from any distribution, 
in connection with any such plan, shall not be subject to tax 
by or under the authority of any State or any political subdivision 
thereof, except to the extent that money is received from time to 
time from such sale, disposition, or distribution. 

Sec. 302. The remedies afforded by this act shall constitute the 
exclusive remedies of any carrier, or of any interested party in 
opposition to the exercise of any authority or power under this 
act 


Sec. 303. The Tribunal is authorized to prescribe from time to 
time such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 304. (a) After January 1, 1938, the Board may initiate rates, 
fares, and charges, and classifications, regulations, and practices 
Telating thereto, of the United States Railway Service, by filing 
the same with the Commission, which said rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations, and practices shall not be suspended by 
the Commission. Such rates, fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions, and practices shall be just and reasonable and take effect 
at such time and upon such notice as the trustees may direct, but 
the Commission shall, upon complaint, enter upon a hearing con- 
cerning the justness and reasonableness of so much of any order 
of the Board as establishes or changes any rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice of the United States Railway Sery- 
ice, and may consider all the facts and circumstances existing at 
the time of the making of the came. 

(b) After full hearing, the Commission may make such findings 
and orders as are authorized by the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and said findings and order shall be enforced as pro- 
vided in said act: Provided, however, That when the Board shall 
find and certify to the Commission that in order to defray the 
expenses of operation fairly chargeable to railway operating ex- 
penses and to accrue earnings adequate to pay the interest and 
dividends on the debentures and contingent securities, it is neces- 
sary to increase the railway operating revenues, the Commission 
shall, in the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates, initiate, modify, establish, or adjust such rates so that such 
expense of operation shall, so far as practicable, be defrayed and 
such adequate earnings accrued: Provided, That the Commission 
shall have reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular 
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rate which it may find to be unjust or unreasonable, and to pre- 
scribe different rates for different sections of the country. Such 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or practices initi- 
ated by the United States Railway Service and/or ordered by the 
Commission shall be observed by the parties affected thereby, the 
law of any State or the decision or order of any State authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 305. (a) Every person who shall knowingly violate or fail 
to observe any of the provisions of this act, or shall knowingly 
interfere with or impede the possession, use, operation, or con- 
trol of any railroad property, railroad, or transportation system 
taken over by the United States Railway Service, or shall know- 
ingly violate any of the provisions of any order or regulation made 
in pursuance of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or, if an individual, by imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. Each independent transaction constituting a 
violation of, or a failure to observe, any of the provisions of this 
act, or any order entered in pursuance hereof, shall constitute a 

te offense. 

(b) For the taking or conversion to his own use or the em- 
bezzlement of money or property derived from or used in con- 
nection with the possession, use, or operation of said railroads or 
transportation systems, the criminal statutes of the United States, 
as well as the criminal statutes of the various States where ap- 
plicable, shall apply to all officers, agents, and employees engaged 
in said railroad and transportation service, while the same is un- 
der control of the United States Railway Service, to the same 
extent as to persons employed in the regular service of the United 
States. 

(e) Prosecutions for violations of this act or of any order 
entered hereunder shall be in the district courts of the United 
States, under the direction of the Attorney General, in accordance 
with the procedure for the collection and imposing of fines and 
penalties now existing in said courts. 

Sec. 306. The United States Railway Service shall be subject to 
the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, approved May 20, 1926, 
as amended, and in the operation of the transportation and 
terminal facilities under this act shall, insofar as not inconsistent 
herewith, be subject to all other laws, regulations, and Habilities 

such operation to the same extent as if such facilities 
were privately owned and operated. 

Sec. 307. This act may be cited as the Federal Railroad Acquisi- 
tion Act of 1938. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, yesterday, in the discussion 
of the aeronautical bill, the junior Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
McCarran] made the statement that the Capital of the 
Nation should have an airfield second to none in the world, 
but that, as a matter of fact, in his view, it has the poorest 
airfield in America. In this statement the junior Senator 
from Nevada is absolutely correct. 

Recently, in an effort to improve present conditions, we 
passed a bill closing the Arlington Military Road. That 
action relieves some of the hazards in connection with land- 
ing, but it is not an answer to the problem. The President 
of the United States is interested in this matter, and recently 
he wrote a letter explaining his reasons for approving the bill 
closing Military Road and stating what he thought of the 
immediate situation. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter may be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Schwarz in the chair). 
Without objection, the letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

THe Wuire HOUSE, 


Washington, April 21, 1938. 
Ernest W. Grason 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Greson: I have your letter of April 11 regard- 
ing the bill (S. 3304) to promote air commerce by providing for 
the closing of Military Road, and your letter of April 14 to Mr. 
Rudolph Forster transmitting two letters from the Air Line Pilots 
Association and the Aero Club of Washington which you requested 
him to bring to my attention. 

I had already signed the bill when your letter to Mr. Forster 
reached me. 

I was persuaded to give my approval to this legislation as a 
means of immediately reducing the operating hazards at Hoover 

I indicated, however, in my letter to Chairman May, of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, that, while I was willing, as 
a temporary measure, to have Military Road closed, this could not 
be considered a final satisfactory solution of the problem, and that 
further action should be taken as soon as possible to provide for 
the establishment of airports at Gravelly Point and Camp Springs. 

I thank you for your letters and for your continuing interest in 
the plan for an airport at Gravelly Point. 


Sincerely yours, 
PRANKELIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in connection with the 
letter addressed by the President of the United States to the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greson] I wish to say a brief 
word with reference to conditions from the standpoint of air 
commerce at the National Capital. 

For some 4 years the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia has had under consideration what is known as the Hoover 
Airport, which serves the National Capital. On yesterday it 
was my privilege to say—and I desire now to repeat—that 
the National Capital has one of the most dangerous airports 
in the Nation, if not in the world. That a major disaster 
has not occurred at that airport is merely a matter of good 
luck and good fortune. That a major disaster will occur 
there is, to my mind, one of the things in the offing, much as I 
regret it, for the airport that serves the National Capital is 
lacking in practically all the elements that enter into safety 
and the protection of life. Every pilot who flies a plane into 
the Hoover Airport takes his life and the lives of those who 
ride with him in his hands. Every pilot who flies a plane into 
the Hoover Airport is dallying with death. Everyone who 
has ever taken off from that airport, as some of us have taken 
off from it, knows that until the airport is cleared and even 
until it is out of sight passengers and pilot face a hazard and 
may really wonder whether or not they will in a moment be 
corpses. Such are the real conditions that prevail at the 
airport which serves the National Capital. 

I am glad that the President of the United States has 
seen fit, in conformity with the letter sent to him by the able 
Senator from Vermont who has just addressed the Senate, to 
make his attitude known. I am glad that he has seen fit to 
take the initiative so that this death trap which now serves 
this city, the capital of the greatest nation in the world, 
may be so changed that life and property will be, at least to 
some extent, secure. 

Mr. President, I hope that we may now proceed with the 
bill by the reading of the committee amendments, which, I 
understand, take precedence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state in their 
order the amendments reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
under the heading, “Title I—General provisions—Defini- 
tions”, in section 1, on page 3, after line 5, to strike out: 

(b) “Air carrier” means any citizen of the United States who, 
or which, undertakes, whether directly or indirectly, or by a lease 
or any other arrangement, to engage as a common carrier in 
transportation by aircraft of passengers, property, or mail for 
compensation or hire. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(b) “Air carrier“ means any citizen of the United States who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirectly or by a lease or any 
other arrangement, to engage in air transportation: Provided, 
That the Authority may by order relieve air carriers who are not 
directly engaged in the operation of aircraft in air transportation 
from the provisions of this act to the extent and for such periods 
as may be in the public interest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

(c) “Air commerce” means the operation of aircraft by a person 
other than an alr carrier in the carriage of persons or property 
for compensation or hire, or in the of mail, or in the 
conduct or furtherance of any other business or vocation, or within 
the limits of any civil airway designated or established under this 
act; or any operation of aircraft which directly affects, or which 


may jeopardize safety in, interstate, overseas, or foreign air 
commerce, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) “Air commerce” means interstate, overseas, or foreign air 
commerce or any operation or navigation of aircraft within the 
limits of any civil airway or any operation or navigation of air- 
craft which directly affects, or which may endanger safety in, 
interstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there is an amendment 
on page 3, if I am not mistaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 
that amendment was stated earlier in the day and was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as I understand the lan- 
guage at the bottom of page 3 has been stricken out and the 
language at the top of page 4 has been inserted. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
to be correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment on page 4, 
after line 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 7, after the word 
“the” where it occurs the second time, to strike out “oper- 
ation” and insert “navigation”, and in line 10, after the word 
“who”, to strike out “engages in” and insert “is in charge 
of”, so as to read: 

(f) “Airman” means any individual who engages, as the person 
in command or as pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew, in the 
navigation of aircraft while under way; and (except to the extent 
the Authority may otherwise provide with respect to individuals 
employed outside the United States) any individual who is in 
charge of the inspection, maintenance, overhauling, or repair of 
aircraft, or parachutes, or other safety or navigational devices or 
accessories; and any individual who serves in the capacity of 
aircraft dispatcher or air-traffic control-tower operator. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I take it that we may 
return to page 5 for the purpose of offering amendments 
after the committee amendments shall have been disposed 
of? Is that correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; the committee amendments are to 
be considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada is 
correct in his statement. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 6, after the word 
“carriage”, to insert “in interstate, overseas, or foreign air 
transportation or the transportation of mail by aircraft”, so 
as to read: 

(i) “Air transportation” means transportation by an air carrier, 
including the use of any and all facilities and instrumentalities 
of shipment or carriage, irrespective of any contract, express or 
implied, for the use thereof, and any and all services in or in con- 


nection with such shipment or carriage in interstate, overseas, or 
foreign air transportation or the transportation of mail by aircraft. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


(j) Appliances“ means instruments, equipment, apparatus, 
parts, appurtenances, or accessories, of whatever description, which 
are installed in or attached to, and are used, or are capable of being 
or intended to be used, in the navigation, operation, or control 
of, aircraft in flight (including parachutes and communication 
equipment), and which are not a part or parts of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, or propellers. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(j) “Appliances” means instruments, equipment, apparatus, 
parts, appurtenances, or accessories, of whatever description, which 
are used, or are capable of being or intended to be used, in the 
navigation, operation, or control of aircraft in flight (including 
parachutes and including communication equipment and any 
other mechanism or mechanisms installed in or attached to air- 
craft during flight), and which are not a part or parts of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, or propellers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 11, to 
strike out: 

(m) “Civil aeronautics” 
transportation, 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

8 aircraft” means any aircraft other than a public 


(n) “Civil aircraft of the United States” means any aircraft 
registered as provided in this act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with regard to the 
amendment on page 7, lines 12 to 17, inclusive, I think the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce and I have agreed 
that the language should stand as originally written in the 
bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that was the understanding. 
Our idea is that the amendment on lines 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 17 on page 7 should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 7 beginning in line 12. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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insert: 


(p) “Foreign air carrier“ means any person, not a citizen of 
directly or indirectly 
or by a lease or any other arrangement, to engage in foreign air 


transportation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, in line 2, after the 
word “respectively”, to strike out “air commerce between, 
and” and insert “the carriage by aircraft of persons or prop- 
erty for compensation or hire, or the carriage of mail by air- 
craft, or the operation or navigation of aircraft in the con- 
duct or furtherance of a business or vocation, in commerce 
between—”; after line 7, to strike out: 


“Interstate air transportation”, “overseas air transportation”, 
and “fore: air transportation” mean, respectively, transportation 
by air carriers between, 


In line 25, after the word “outside”, to strike out “thereof.” 
and insert “thereof,”, and at the top of page 9, to insert: 


whether such commerce moves wholly by aircraft or partly by air- 
f transportation. 


aircraft of persons or as a common carrier for compensa- 
tion or hire or the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce 
between— 

(1) A place in any State of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, and a place in any other State of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia; or between places in the same State of 
the United States through the air space over any place outside 
thereof; or between places in the same Territory or possession of 
the United States, or the District of Columbia; 

(2) A place in any State of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, and any place in a Territory or possession of the United 
States; or between a place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States and a place in any other Territory or possession of 
the United States; and 

(3) Any place in the United States and any place outside thereof, 
whether such commerce moves wholly by aircraft or partly by air- 
craft and partly by other forms of transportation, 


So as to read: 


(q) “Interstate air commerce”, “overseas alr commerce”, and 
“foreign air commerce” mean, respectively, the carriage by aircraft 
of persons or property for compensation or hire, or the carriage 
of mail by aircraft, or the operation or navigation of aircraft in 
the conduct or furtherance of a business or vocation, in commerce 
between 

(1) a place in any State of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, and a place in any other State of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia; or between places in the same State of 
the United States through the air space over any place outside 
thereof; or between places in the same Territory or possession of 
the United States, or the District of Columbia; 

(2) a place in any State of the United States, or the District of 
Columbia, and a place in a Territory or possession of the United 
States; or between a place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States and a place in any other Territory or possession of 
the United States; and 

(3) any place in the United States and any place outside thereof. 
whether such commerce moves wholly by aircraft or partly by air- 
craft and partly by other forms of transportation. 

transportation”, “Overseas air transportation”, 

and “Foreign air tion“, mean, respectively the carriage 

by aircraft of persons or property as a common carrier for com- 

8 or hire or the carriage of mail by aircraft in commerce 
tween— 

(1) A place in any State of the United States or the District of 
Columbia and a place in any other State of the United States or 
the District of Columbia; or between places in the same State of 
the United States through the air space over any place outside 
thereof; or between places in the same Territory or possession of 
the United States or the District of Columbia; 

(2) A place in any State of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Territory or possession of 
the United States, and a place in any other Territory or possession 
of the United States; and 

(3) Any place in the United States and any place outside thereof, 
whether such commerce moves wholly by aircraft or partly by 
aircraft and partly by other forms of transportation. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 10, in line 7, after 
the word “mail”, to strike out “moving in air transportation 
or air commerce”, so as to read: 

(t) “Mail” includes United States mail and foreign-transit mail. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 8, to 
insert: 


(u) “Navigable air space” means air space above the minimum 
altitudes of flight prescribed by regulations issued under this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, in line 12, after the 
word “aircraft”, to insert “or operate aircraft“; in line 13, 
after the word “aircraft”, to strike out “in civil aeronautics” 
and insert “for the purpose of air navigation”, so as to read: 


(v) “Operation of aircraft” or “operate aircraft” means the use 
of aircraft for the purpose of air navigation and includes the 
piloting and navigation of aircraft. Any person who causes or 
authorizes the operation of aircraft, whether with or without the 
right of legal control (in the capacity of owner, lessee, or other- 
wise) of the aircraft, shall be deemed to be engaged in the opera- 
tion of aircraft within the meaning of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 15, to 
insert: 


(z) “Public aircraft” means an aircraft used exclusively in the 
service of any government or of any political. subdivision thereof, 
including the government of any State, Territory, or n of 
the United States, or the District of Columbia, but not including 
any Government-owned aircraft engaged in persons or 
property for commercial purposes, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 2, after the 
word “therein”, to insert a semicolon and “(5) to promote 
competition to the extent necessary to assure the sound de- 
velopment of an air transportation system property adapted 
to the needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense”, so as to read: 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to en- 
courage and foster the development of civil aeronautics, and the 
establishment and maintenance of civil airways, landing areas, 
and other necessary facilities of all kinds therefor; to promote the 
inherent advantages of civil aeronautics as an adjunct to the 
national defense; to ate air commerce in such manner as 
will best enable its development and safety; to regulate air trans- 
portation in such manner as (1) to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of, and foster sound economic and safety con- 
ditions therein and among such carriers in the public interest; 
(2) to promote adequate, economical, efficient, and safe service by 
air carriers, and reasonable charges therefor, without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or advantages, and unfair or de- 
structive competitive practices; (3) to preserve and encourage 
competition in such transportation to the extent necessary to as- 
sure the sound and safe development thereof; and (4) to improve 
the relations between, and coordinate transportation by, and regu- 
lation of, air carriers; and, by such regulation and by providing 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft, to preserve and further 
develop air commerce and a system of interstate, overseas, and 
foreign air transportation properly adapted to the needs of the 
foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national defense, and the high- 
est possible degree of safety therein; (5) to promote competition 
to the extent necessary to assure the sound development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted to the needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service, 
and of the national defense. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 19, after the 
word “in”, to strike out “civil aeronautics” and insert “air 
commerce”, and in line 20, after the word “the” where it 
occurs the first time, to insert “navigable”, so as to read: 

PUBLIC RIGHT OF TRANSIT 

Sec. 4. There is hereby recognized and declared to exist in be- 
half of any citizen of the United States a public right of freedom 
of transit in air commerce through the navigable air space of the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title T— 
Organization of Authority—Creation of Authority”, on page 
14, line 14, after the word “members”, to strike out “(includ- 
ing the chairman and vice chairman)”; so as to read: 

Sec. 201. (a) Appointment of members of authority: An agency 
is created and established to be known as the “Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority” which shall be composed of five members who 
shall be appointed (one as chairman, who shall be the executive 
officer of the Authority, and one as vice who shall act 
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as chairman in the absence or incapacity of the chairman) by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, and who shall 
continue in office as designated by the President at the time of 
nomination until the last day of the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth calendar years, respectively, following the passage of 
this act. The member first appointed as chairman shall be nomi- 
nated for the term of 3 years, and the member first appointed as 
vice chairman shall be nominated for the term of 4 years. The 
successors of the members shall be appointed for terms of 6 years 
in the same manner as the members originally appointed under 
this act, except that any person appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 

was appointed shall be appointed only for the remainder of such 
term. No more than three of the members shall be appointed 
from the same political party. Each member of the Authority 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $12,000 per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 14, line 23, after the 
words “Qualifications of Members.”, to insert “Not less than 
three of the members of the Authority shall have been 
closely associated with aeronautics for a period of 10 years.”; 
on page 15, line 4, after the word “member”, to insert “of the 
Authority”; in line 5, after the word “member”, to insert of 
the Authority”; in line 7, after the word “member”, to in- 
sert “of the Authority”, and in line 9, after the word “mem- 
ber”, to insert “of the Authority”; so as to read: 

(b) Qualifications of members: Not less than three of the 
members of the Authority shall have been closely associated with 
aeronautics for a period of 10 years. The members shall be ap- 
pointed with due regard to their special fitness for the efficient 
dispatch of the powers and duties vested in and imposed upon the 
Authority by this act. Each member of the Authority shall be 
a citizen of the United States, and no member of the Authority 
shall have any pecuniary interest in or own any stock or bonds 
in any civil-aeronautics enterprise. No member of the Authority 
shall engage in any other business, vocation, or employment. Any 
member of the Authority may be removed by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 13, before the 
word “of” where it occurs the first time, to strike out “a 
majority” and insert “three”, so as to read: 

(c) Quorum, principal office, and seal: Three of the members 
shall constitute a quorum of the Authority. The principal office 
of the Authority shall be in the District of Columbia where its 
general sessions shall be held, but whenever the convenience of 
the public or of the parties may be promoted, or delay or expense 
may be prevented, the Authority may hold hearings or other pro- 


ceedings at any other place. The Authority shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Organiza- 
tion of Authority”, on page 15, line 24, after the word “of”, 
where it occurs the second time, to strike out “$9,000” and 
insert “$7,500”; and on page 16, line 2, after the word “of”, 
to strike out 89,000“ and insert 87,500“, so as to read: 

Sec. 202. (a) Officers and employees: The Authority shall ap- 
point and prescribe the duties of a secretary of the Authority 
who shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum; a secretary for 
each member, each of whom shall receive a salary of $4,000 per 
annum; a director for each bureau who shall receive a salary of 
$7,500 per annum. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with regard to the 
amendment with relation to salaries, I am not going to be a 
stickler for salaries, but I believe that in view of their im- 
portance the positions deserve the salaries which we thought 
were proper in the first place. I hope the Senator from New 
York, the chairman of the committee, will not insist on the 
committee amendments proposing a reduction in the 
salaries, 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection, Mr. President, if 
these amendments be disagreed to. I myself think that, in 
view of the salaries paid the Maritime Commissioners and 
other officials of the Government, we have been, in the 
salaries provided, a little too parsimonious, if that word is 
still in use in the English language, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendments just stated with regard to salaries are rejected. 

The clerk will state the next amendment of the Committee 
on Commerce, 
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The next amendment was, on page 16, in line 3, after the 
word “annum”, to strike out “and who shall also be a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with regard’ to the 
amendment beginning in line 3 on page 16, proposing to 
strike out the words “and who shall also be a member of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics”, I suggest to 
the Senator from New York that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics performs a most beneficial function in 
connection with aviation? It has a very fine laboratory 
located down the river. We appropriate for it from year to 
year, as the Senator well knows. It is one of our great lab- 
oratories of study and research. It seems to me that one 
member of the Commission we are about to create should 
be in touch with that great agency so as to bring the benefi- 
cial results of its study and research into the whole situation, 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I expect to offer an amendment which will 
authorize putting two members on the board. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should not resist such an amendment. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I inquire whether the commit- 
tee amendment at the bottom of page 14 was adopted. That 
is the amendment to which I called the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada yesterday [reading]: 

Not less than three of the members of the authority shall have 
been closely associated with aeronautics for a period of 10 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. On yesterday I tried 
to explain to the Senator from Idaho that that was an 
amendment which grew out of the splendid experience and 
study of the chairman of the Commerce Committee, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Copretanp], who tried, as 
I take it, to weave into the agency which we are about to 
create the best experience he could bring to it. In other 
words, he wanted those who would go into this agency to be 
trained and experienced as far as men of training and ex- 
perience could be obtained. 

Mr. COPELAND rose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will yield the floor to the Senator 
from New York to answer the question of the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, perhaps the choice of 
language is unfortunate. That is what the Senator had in 
mind, I think. We did not mean that three or more mem- 
bers of the authority should be men who had been execu- 
tives, for example, in one of the commercial organizations, 
but that they should be experienced airmen—that is what 
we had in mind—men who perhaps were pilots in the war, 
or who had been engaged as consultants in aviation matters. 

Mr. POPE. Let me submit my thought to the Senator 
from New York. I am not insistent about the matter, but 
it occurred to me that there was serious question about the 
amendment. 

For instance, I am thinking of the public utilities com- 
mission of my State, or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, either of which might be required by law to consist of 
persons who had been closely associated with certain activ- 
ities for a period of 10 years. 

In the first place, “closely associated” is a very vague 
term. It does not indicate what sort of association is 
meant, whether training or experience in actual aeronautics, 
or what. It seemed to me that to put in that requirement 
might prevent some very good men from being selected; 
and close association with private companies or private in- 
dustry might in itself raise a further question. I wondered 
why a strict limitation to persons having 10 years’ close 
association with aeronautics is necessary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator be better satisfied 
if the language were like this? 

Shall have had special knowledge of aeronautics over a period 
of 10 years. 
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Mr. POPE. I should very much prefer that language, 
because the men in question might be students of the 
subject. They might have had the sort of experience which 
comes from study and investigation and thought and train- 
ing in subjects which would fit them for these duties, with- 
out ever having flown a plane, or ever having been closely 
associated with aeronautics. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I was about to suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from New York this expression: 

Practical rather than theoretical experience with aeronautics for 
@ period of 10 years. 

Mr. POPE. My thought was that if the men had had 
knowledge of the subject, I should have no objection to that, 
and, of course, that would be very desirable; but to have been 
closely associated with aeronautics seems to me is not desir- 
able language. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would this language satisfy the Sena- 
tor?— 

Shall have had practical experience with aeronautics over a period 
of 10 years. 

I do not know that the men need be fliers. They might be 
lawyers. 

Mr. POPE. I have no objection to that language. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I suggest, Mr. President, that this 
part of the bill be amended to read: 

Not less than three of the members of the Authority shall have 
had practical experience with aeronautics over a period of 10 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the committee amendment, on page 14, lines 23 to 
25, was adopted will be reconsidered, and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York to the amendment of 
the committee will be agreed to. 

Without objection, the committee amendment, as amended, 
will be agreed to. 

The question now is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 16, lines 3 and 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 7, after the word 
“experience”, to strike out “with the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission”, so as to read: 

All such directors, assistant directors, and heads shall be ap- 
pointed on the basis of qualifications and experience, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 13, before the 
word “classification”, to insert “the”, so as to read: 


(b) Transfer of present employees: All officers and employees of 
the Bureau of Air Mail of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and all officers and employees of the Bureau of Air Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce shall forthwith be transferred to and 
become a part of the Authority, without reduction in the classifica- 
tion or compensation for’ a probationary period of 6 months from 
the date of transfer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Authori- 
zation of expenditures and travel”, on page 20, line 14, 
after the word “and”, to strike out “shall” and insert “may”, 
and in line 15, after the word “the”, where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out “exclusive”, so as to read: 

(b) Purchase of aircraft: The Authority, within the limits of 
ies hens made available by Congress, reg 20 purchase and 
exchange modern aircraft, completely equipped in such manner 
that such aircraft can be used in testing and checking every 
phase of flight operation; and may purchase and exchange for the 
use of the Air Safety Board modern aircraft similar to aircraft 
used or suitable for use in air transportation, completely equipped 
in such manner that they can be used in testing and checking 
every phase of flight operation encountered in air transportation. 
The Authority is authorized to obtain necessary space, facilities, 
and personnel for the storage, maintenance, operation, and naviga- 
tion of such aircraft. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

(d) Long-term contracts: In planning for orderly 8 
ment and location of landing areas, airways, and other aids and 
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facilities for air navigation, as hereinafter authorized and directed, 
the Authority may enter into long-term contracts for the purchase, 
lease, construction, installation, operation, repair, alteration, or 
maintenance of materials, facilities, supplies, and services therefor, 
whenever such contracts are essential in the public interest or in 
the interest of safety in air navigation and will result in the 
greatest economy to the Government, and appropriations for such 
contracts are hereby authorized. Such contracts may be made 
for periods of not more than 5 years and may be for net expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government in amounts not exceeding $2,500,- 
000 per annum in addition to the regular annual appropriations 
for the same purposes. The Authority shall make a full report 
to the Congress annually of all such contracts and the expendi- 
tures thereunder, or more frequently if required by any committee 
of Congress, The Authority also may lease the use of landing 
areas controlled by it to such persons as it finds financially re- 
sponsible and properly qualified to operate and maintain such 
landing areas for the purposes for which they are used, but in no 
event shall the amount paid under such lease be less than the 
amount paid by the Government for lease of like landing areas used 
under like conditions. All amounts received under such leases 
shall be available for expenditures for the purposes for which 
contracts are authorized by this paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I desire to discuss and 
draw to the attention of the Senator from New York the 
language beginning on line 9 of page 21 and going to line 11 
on page 22. 

There is on foot in this country a great movement for the 
Government to acquire control of airports. The execution 
of long-term leases is a way in which it can acquire control. 
The fact of the matter is that today we are appropriating 
some $2,000,000 a year for this very purpose. That sum is 
appropriated through the Department of Commerce. Today 
the Government may get long-term leases and otherwise 
take over the control of airports. 

On yesterday I dwelt on the subject from the standpoint 
that, regardless of how we view an airplane—we look at it 
from the air, and we say it is a wonderful thing, a great 
mechanism—the airplane must rise from the earth some- 
where, and it must alight on the earth somewhere; and the 
landing fields are as much a part of the function, as much a 
part of the great industry as is the mechanism itself. So, 
little by little, we are beginning to realize—and eventually 
we must adopt a plan to carry out the realization—that the 
Federal Government should take absolute sovereignty and 
control over the airports of the country just as the Federal 
Government takes control over the ports of entry of the 
country. 

Today the Federal Government is in control of the ports 
of New York and San Francisco and other great ports of 
entry. We are now dealing with an agency of interstate 
commerce. The Federal Government is to control this 
agency of commerce. It will also control the agency of 
commerce from the standpoint of those who will fly here 
from abroad; for eventually foreign lines must come here 
under Government permit. In view of the fact that for the 
past several years we have appropriated some $2,000,000 a 
year for the acquisition and control of airports through long- 
lease contracts and long leases, it seems to me this amend- 
ment should not prevail. 

I draw the matter to the attention of the Senator from 
New York; and I hope his committee and he may consent to 
the rejection of the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not think I have any 
profound convictions on this subject. I have some doubt 
about the Government immediately engaging in the acquisi- 
tion of airports and some skepticism about the propriety of 
tying up the Government in long-term contracts with air- 
ports now in existence. 

We are going to have within a very short time a vast 
change in what I may call the quality of airports. The size 
of ships sailing through the air is increasing all the time. 
I said yesterday that we are now flying ships as large as the 
medium-sized vessel of the fleet in which Columbus and his 
companions sailed to America, and it will not be long before 
the largest ship of his fleet will be duplicated in size by ships 
in the air. If we were to enter into long-time leases of the 
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airports now in existence we might commit ourselves to 
expenditures which later would be found to be unwise. 

That is all I care to say about the matter. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I think the point of the 
Senator from New York is well taken that the expenditure 
for this purpose should not be limited at the present time. 
The authority is authorized in this bill to make a survey 
and report to the Congress on the suitability of federally 
owned airports. We in the Appropriations Committee 
wanted to spend some $4,000,000 for this very purpose. If 
we are limited to two and a half million dollars, we cannot 
spend $4,000,000. I want the Government to be free to make 
larger expenditures than this, and I do not want any limita- 
tion on them. I think the Senator from Nevada is making 
a mistake by not accepting the amendment, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is there not also another 
thought? We are providing for the Commission. They will 
have some ideas about the matter in a few months. The 
fear I have is that we will crystallize the thing, will fossilize 
it, will so fix it that the Commission itself will have its 
hands tied. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let me say a last word in 
furtherance of my idea. Both the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Missouri are members of the com- 
mittee which has provided for the appropriation of $2,000,000 
for the last 3 years to be used for the acquisition of airports 
by long-term leases and the like. 

Let us get away from the idea of the airport in the big 
centers. The Federal Government must of necessity acquire 
airports for emergency landing fields. We know of leases 
which exist for that purpose. Why should the authority be 
curtailed, why should their rights be limited to acquiring 
those things which are emergency measures for the safety 
of the industry? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I do not believe the authority will be cur- 
tailed at all, but I do think that if this section were placed in 
the law, and the authority should enter into long-term leases 
and the appropriation should be limited to two and a half 
million dollars, in 2 years the industry would be handicapped 
by that very section. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not like to have the 
matter hung up in the air, and I shall follow the Senator from 
Nevada in what he decides. I feel, however, that the Govern- 
ment is not buying air fields. Air fields are provided by 
communities, for example, the airport at Newark. In New 
York City a four or five million dollar air field is being 
constructed. 

It is rather presumptuous of me to speak of the matter in 
the presence of these distinguished lawyers, but I would have 
serious question about the right of the Federal Government 
to go into a State and acquire air fields. At any rate, since 
the matter is not urgent, and the Commission will be given 
large powers, my judgment would be that we should adopt the 
amendment and wait to enact legislation in the future, if need 
be, or wait for determination by the Commission itself. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I withdraw objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has already 
been agreed to. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, at the beginning of 
line 12, to strike out “(e)” and insert “(d)”, and in line 2, after 
the word “authorized”, to strike out “by” and insert “or ap- 
proved under the authority of”, so as to read: 

(d) Travel: Members, employees, or agents of the Authority are 
hereby authorized to travel, as the Authority may direct, by any 
means of air, land, or water transportation, including the use of 
public or private carriers, and to travel between airports and centers 
of population and other points, and such expenditures as are in- 
curred thereby on official business shall be allowed and paid as 
travel expense, and not included in per diem or subsistence allow- 
ance, on itemized vouchers therefor. Expenditures for travel be- 
tween airports and centers of population and other points shall be 
allowed and paid as travel expense whether or not such travel is 
incidental to travel by aircraft. The cost of travel by air on official 


business by all other Government officials and employees, includ- 
ing necessary travel to and from airports, shall be allowed and paid 
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by the United States im all cases where such travel fs authorized or 
approved under the authority of the head of the department, 
establishment, or agency in which such official or employee is 
employed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title II— 
Establishment of aids and facilities for air navigation,” on 
page 28, line 6, after the word “of”, to strike out “civil 
aeronautics” and insert “air commerce”; in line 9, after 
the word “each”, to insert “civil”; in line 12, after the 
word “along”, to insert “civil”; in the same line, after the 
word “areas”, to insert “regularly”; in line 16, after the 
word “commerce”, to strike out “or air transportation”; and 
in line 22, after the word “commerce”, to strike out qx air 
transportation”, so as to read: 

LANDING AREAS 


Sec. 303. (a) Classification: The Authority shall classify and 
define landing areas in such manner as will best serve the 
interests of air commerce. 

(b) Designation of airways: The Authority is directed and 
empowered to designate the landing areas on each civil airway. 

(c) Intermediate landing areas: The Authority is authorized 


gularly 
discharging passengers and cargo; and to provide for the 
8 alteration, maintenance, and operation of such inter- 
mediate landing areas for safe use thereof in air commerce. 

(d) Qualifications for designation of other landing areas on air- 
ways: The Authority shall not designate, on an airway, a landing 
area other than an intermediate landing area unless it finds that 
such landing area is adequate and safe for use in air commerce. 
Any interested person may apply to the Authority, under regula- 
tions prescribed by it, for determination of the qualifications of 
any landing area on an airway. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 4, after the 
word “establish”, to insert “operate and maintain”; in the 
same line, after the word “all”, to insert civil“; in line 8, 
after the word “commerce”, to strike out “or air transpor- 
tation, and to provide for the maintenance and operations 
thereof”; in line 13, after the word “will”, to strike out 
“improve,” and insert “improve”, and in line 14, after the 
word “commerce”, to strike out “or air transportation”, so 


as to read: 
AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 

Sec. 304. (a) Establishment on Federal airways and landing 
areas: The Authority is directed and empowered to establish, 
operate, and maintain along all civil airways designated and 
established by it, and at all landing areas acquired or leased by 
it, all necessary air navigation facilities used in, or intended to 
be used in, air commerce. 

(b) Establishment on other landing areas: The Authority may 
establish and maintain or operate any such facility at landing 
areas not acquired or leased by it, whenever such action is neces- 
sary for, or will improve safety in air commerce. 

(e) Public use of other Federal facilities: Air navigation 
facilities owned or operated by other agencies of the United 
States may be made available for public use whenever and to 
such extent as the head of such agency deems advisable and may 
by regulation prescribe. 

(d) Rating of privately owned facilities: The Authority may 
inspect, classify, and rate all air navigation facilities established, 
maintained, and operated by others as to their suitability for safe 
use by aircraft in air commerce or air transportation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 4, after the 
word “expended” to insert “other than for military pur- 
poses”; in line 13, after the word “commerce”, to strike out 
“or air transportation”, and in line 20, after the word “per- 
son”, to insert “There shall be no exclusive right for the use 
of any landing area or air navigation facility upon which 
Federal funds have been expended”, so as to read: 

EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

Src. 305. (a) Duties of Authority: No Federal funds, other 
than those expended by the Authority, shall be expended, other 
than for military purposes (whether or not in cooperation with 
State or other local governmental agencies), for the establish- 
ment, construction, alteration, repair, maintenance, or operation 
of any landing area, or for the establishment, construction, main- 
tenance, or operation of air navigation facilities thereon, except 
upon written recommendation by the Authority and certification 
by it that such landing area, or facility is adequate and safe for 
the purposes for which it is designed or intended to be used and 
is reasonably necessary for use in air commerce or in the inter- 
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ests of national defense. Any interested person may apply to the 
Authority, under regulations prescribed by it, for such recommen- 
dation and certification with respect to any landing area or air 
navigation facility to be established, constructed, altered, 
repaired, maintained, or operated by, or in the interests of, such 
see There shall be no exclusive right for the use of any 

ding area or air navigation facility upon which Federal funds 
have been expended. 

(b) Authority to report on national plan: The Authority is 
directed and empowered to make an investigation, including 
field surveys, and report to Congress as soon as practicable, but 
not later than January 15, 1940, its views as a result of such 
investigation concerning (1) a national plan and program for 
the construction, improvement, development, operation, and main- 
tenance of a national public system of airways, landing areas, and 
air navigation facilities adequate for national needs; (2) the 
joint fimancing of such plan and program by local, State, and 
Federal governments; and (3) the legislation, local, State, or 
Federal, which in its opinion is necessary to effectuate such plan, 
program, and joint financing. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 10, to 
strike out: 


EXCLUSIVE USE PROHIBITED 


Sec. 306. The A shall grant no exclusive right for the 
use of any airway or air navigation facility established by it or 
of any landing area acquired or leased by it; and there shall be 
no exclusive right for the use of (1) any airway approved by the 
Authority or (2) any landing area designated, or any air naviga- 
tion facility rated, by the Authority for use in air commerce or 
air transportation, or determined by the Authority to be qualified 
for Federal funds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, line 21, to strike 


out “Regulations” and insert Regulation“, so as to make 


the heading read: 
Title IV—Air carrier economic regulation. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do not wish to be 
captious with the committee, but under title IV the reference 
is to “regulations,” and I do not see why the singular form 
has been used in this instance. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. : 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. a 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Certificate 
of public convenience and necessity”, on page 33, line 5, 
before the word The“, to insert “(1)”; and in line 13, after 
the word “denied”, to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That if the Authority shall find that such 
transportation is not presently required by the public con- 
venience and necessity but is likely to be required in the 
near future, it may issue a certificate for a limited period”, 
so as to read: 

(d) Issuance of certificate: (1) The Authority shall issue a cer- 
tificate authorizing the whole or any part of the tion 
covered by the application, if it finds that the applicant is fit, 
willing, and able to perform such transportation properly and 
safely, and to conform to the provisions of this act and the rules, 
regulations, and requirements of the Authority hereunder, and 


that such ‘transportation is required by the public convenience 
and necessity; otherwise such application shall be denied. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 17, to 
insert: 

(2) In the case of an application for a certificate to engage in 
temporary air transportation, the Authority may issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part thereof for such limited periods 
as may be required by the public convenience and necessity, if it 
finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and able properly to per- 
form such transportation and to conform to the provisions of this 
act and the rules, regulations, and requirements of the Authority 
hereunder. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 21, after the 
word “require” and the period, to strike out “A certificate 
issued under this section to engage in foreign air transpor- 
tation shall designate the terminal and intermediate points 
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only insofar as the operation is to take place within the 
United States, and otherwise shall designate only the general 
trade route or routes to be followed.” and insert “A certifi- 
cate issued under this section to engage in foreign air 
transportation shall, insofar, as the operation is to take 
place without the United States, designate the terminal and 
intermediate points only insofar as the authority shall deem 
practicable, and otherwise shall designate only the general 
route or routes to be followed.”; in line 18, after the word 
“charter”, to strike out “or special”, and in the same line, 
after the word “trips”, to insert “or perform any other spe- 
cial service”; so as to read: 

(f) Terms and conditions of certificate: Each certificate is- 
sued under this section shall specify the terminal and interme- 
diate points between which the air carrier is authorized to engage 
in air transportation and the service to be rendered; and there 
shall be attached to the exercise of the privileges granted by the 
certificate, or amendment thereto, such reasonable terms, condi- 
tions, and limitations as the public interest may require. No 
term, condition, or limitation of a certificate shall restrict the 
right of an air carrier to add to or change schedules, equipment, 
accommodations, and facilities for performing the authorized 
transportation and service as the development of business and 
the demands of the public shall require. No air carrier shall be 
deemed to have violated its certificate or any term, condition, 
or limitation hereof by landing or take-off during an emergency 
at a point not named in its certificate or by operating in an 
emergency, under regulations which may be prescribed by the 
Authority, between points other than those specified in its 
certificate. Any air carrier may make charter trips or perform any 
other special service without regard to the points named in its 
certificate, under regulations prescribed by the Authority. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 25, after the 
word “Provided”, to strike out “or until its expiration, if 
issued for a limited time”, and on page 36, line 2, after the 
word “ceased”, to insert a comma and “or, if issued for a 
limited period of time under subsection (d) (2) of this sec- 
tion, shall continue in effect until the expiration thereof, 
unless, prior to the date of expiration, such certificate shall 
be suspended or revoked as provided herein, or the Au- 
thority shall certify that operations thereunder have ceased: 
Provided,” so as to read: 

(g) Effective date and duration of certificate: Each certificate 
shall be effective from the date specified therein, and shall con- 
tinue in effect until suspended or revoked as hereinafter provided, 
or until the Authority shall certify that operation thereunder has 
ceased, or, if issued for a limited period of time under subsection 
(d) (2) of this section, shall continue in effect until the expiration 
thereof, unless, prior to the date of expiration, such certificate 
shall be suspended or revoked as provided herein, or the Authority 
shall certify that operations thereunder have ceased: Provided, 
That if any service authorized by a certificate is not inaugurated 
within, or is not operated for, a period of 90 days or such other 
period as may be designated by the Authority, the Authority 
may by order, entered after notice and hearing, direct that such 
certificate shall thereupon cease to be effective to the extent of 
such service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 15, after the 
word “Abandonment”, to strike out “Any air carrier may 
file an application for authority to abandon any operation, 
in whole or in part, for which a certificate has been issued 
by the authority, and after notice and hearing, the author- 
ity may authorize such abandonment as it finds to be in the 
public interest. Any interested person may file with the 
authority a protest or memorandum in support of or in 
opposition to any such abandonment. The authority may 
authorize such temporary suspension of service as may be 
in the public interest” and insert “No air carrier shall aban- 
don any route, or part thereof, for which a certificate has 
been issued by the authority, unless, upon the application 
of such air carrier, after notice and hearing, the authority 
shall find such abandonment to be in the public interest. 
Any interested person may file with the authority a protest 
or memorandum of opposition to any such abandonment. 
The authority may, by regulations or otherwise, authorize 
such temporary suspension of service as may be in the pub- 
lic interest”, so as to read: 

(k) Application for abandonment: No air carrier shall abandon 
any route, or part thereof, for which a has been issued 
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by the Authority, unless, upon the application of such air carrier, 
after notice and hearing, the Authority shall find such abandon- 
ment to be in the public interest. Any interested person may 
file with the Authority a protest or memorandum of opposition to 
aes bcs 1 one Authority may, by regulations or 
othe: e, autho: suc: mporary suspension of service as 

be in the public interest. * 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 14, after the 
word “mail”, to strike out under“ and insert authorized 
in”, so as to read: 


(n) Application for new mail service: Whenever, from time to 
time, the Postmaster General shall find that the needs of the 
Postal Service require the transportation of mail by aircraft be- 
tween any points within the United States or between the United 
States and foreign countries, in addition to the tion of 
mail authorized in certificates then currently effective, the Post- 
master General shall certify such finding to the Authority and file 
therewith a statement showing such additional service and the 
facilities necessary in connection therewith, and a copy of such 
certification and statement shall be posted for at least 20 days 
in the office of the secretary of the Authority. The Authority shall, 
upon application and after notice and hearing, and if found by it 
to be in the interest of public convenience and necessity, make 
provision for such additional service, and the facilities necessary 
in connection therewith, by issuing a new certificate or certificates 
or by amending an existing certificate or certificates in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 3, after the 
word “to”, to insert “foreign”; in the same line, after the 
word “carriers”, to strike out “of foreign countries”; in 
line 5, after the word “no”, to insert “foreign”; and in line 
6, after the word “carrier”, to strike out “not a citizen of 
the United States”, so as to read: 


PERMITS TO FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS 


Sec. 402. (a) Permit required: No foreign air carrier shall en- 
gage in air transportation between the United States and any 
foreign country unless there is in force a permit issued by the 
Authority authorizing such carrier so to engage. X 

(b) Issuance of permit: The Authority is empowered to issue 
such a permit if it finds that such carrier is fit, willing, and ablè 
properly to perform such air transportation and to conform to 
the provisions of this act and the rules, regulations, and require- 
ments of the Authority hereunder, and that such transportation 
will be in the public interest. 

(c) Existing permits: Any such carrier who holds a permit 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce under section 6 of the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, which was in effect on Decem- 
ber 1, 1937, and which authorizes such carrier to operate between 
any foreign country and the United States, shall be entitled to 
receive a permit under this section upon proof of that fact only. 

(d) Application for permit: Application for a permit shall be 
made in writing to the Authority, shall be so verified, shall be in 
such form and contain such information, and shall be accompanied 
by such proof of service upon such interested persons, as the 
Authority shall by regulation require. 

(e) Notice of application: Upon the filing of an application for 
a permit the Authority shall give due notice thereof to the public 
by posting a notice of such application in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Authority and to such other persons as the Authority 
may by regulation determine. Any interested person may file with 
the Authority a protest or memorandum of opposition to the issu- 
ance of a permit. Such application shall be set for public hearing 
and the Authority shall dispose of such applications as speedily as 
possible. 

(t) Terms and conditions of permit: The Authority may pre- 
scribe the duration of any permit and may attach to such permit 
such reasonable terms, conditions, or limitations as, in its judg- 
ment, the public interest may require. 

(g) Authority to modify, suspend, or revoke: Any permit issued 
under the provisions of this section may, after notice and hearing, 
be altered, modified, amended, suspended, canceled, or revoked by 
the Authority whenever it finds such action to be in the public 
interest. Any interested person may file with the Authority a pro- 
test or memorandum in support of or in opposition to the alter- 
ation, modification, amendment, suspension, cancelation, or revo- 
cation of a permit. 

(h) Transfer of permit: No t may be transferred unless 
such transfer is approved by the Authority as being in the public 
interest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Tariffs of 
Air Carriers”, on page 43, line 8, after the word “carrier”, to 
insert “and foreign air carrier”; in line 24, after the word 
“but”, to strike out “tariffs of air carriers engaged in over- 
seas and foreign air transportation”; on page 44, line 2, after 
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the word “may”, to insert “in the case of foreign air trans- 
portation,”, and in line 4, afer the word “carrier”, to insert 
“or foreign air carrier”; so as to read: 

TARIFFS OF AIR CARRIERS 


Sec. 403. (a) Filing of tariffs required: Every air carrier and 
foreign air carrier shall file with the Authority, and print, and keep 
open to public inspection, tariffs showing all rates, fares, and 
charges for air transportation between points served by it, and 
between points served by it and points served by any other air 
carrier when through service and through rates shall have been 
established, and showing to the extent required by regulations of 
the Authority, all classifications, rules, regulations, practices, and 
services in connection with such air transportation. Tariffs shall 
be filed, posted, and published in such form and manner, and shall 
contain such information, as the Authority shall by regulation pre- 
scribe; and the Authority is empowered to reject any tariff so filed 
which is not consistent with this section and such regulations. 
Any tariff so rejected shall be void. The rates, fares, and charges 
shown in any tariff shall be stated in terms of lawful money of 
the United States, but may also state rates, fares, and charges in 
terms of currencies other than lawful money of the United States, 
and may, in the case of foreign air transportation, contain such 
information as may be required under the laws of any country in 
or to which such air carrier or foreign air carrier is authorized to 


operate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 7, after the 
word “carrier”, to insert “or foreign air carrier”; in line 12, 
before the word “shall”, to insert “or foreign air carrier”; in 
line 18, after the word “specified”, to strike out “therein: 
Provided, That nothing” and insert “therein. Nothing”; in 
line 19, after the word “carriers”, to insert “or foreign air 
carriers”; in line 24, after the word “families”, to insert “for 
travel on business of any such carrier”, and on page 45, line 
8, after the word “prescribe”, to strike out “As used in this 
subsection, ‘employees’ shall include furloughed, pensioned, 
and superannuated ex-employees; persons who have become 
disabled or infirm in the service of any such air carrier; and 
prospective employees traveling for the purpose of entering 
the service of any such air carrier; and ‘families’ shall in- 
clude the immediate families of persons killed, and widows 
during widowhood, and minor children during minority, of 
persons who died, while in the service of any such air car- 
rier”, so as to read: 

(b) Observance of tariffs; rebating prohibited: No air carrier 
or foreign air carrier shall charge or demand or collect or receive 
a greater or less or different compensation for air transportation, 
or for any service in connection therewith, than the rates, fares, 
and charges specified in its currently effective tariffs; and no air 
carrier or foreign air carrier shall, in any manner or by any de- 
vice, directly or indirectly, or through any agent or broker, or 
otherwise, refund or remit any portion of the rates, fares, or 
charges so specified, or extend to any person any privileges or 
facilities, with respect to matters required by the Authority to be 
specified in such tariffs, except those specified therein, Nothing in 
this act shall prohibit such air carriers or foreign air carriers, 
under such terms and conditions as the Authority may prescribe, 
from issuing or interchanging tickets or passes for free or reduced- 
rate transportation to their directors, officers, and employees and 
their immediate families for travel on business of any such car- 
rier; witnesses and attorneys attending any legal investigation in 
which any such air carrier is interested; persons injured in aircraft 
accidents and physicians and nurses attending such persons; and 
any person or property with the object of providing relief in cases 
of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation; 
and, in the case of overseas or foreign air transportation, to such 
other persons and under such other circumstances as the Author- 
ity may by regulations prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 21, after the 
word “carrier”, to insert “or foreign air carrier”, and on 
page 46, line 1, after the word “may”, to insert “in the public 
interest”, so as to read: 

(c) Notice of tariff change: No change shall be made in any 
rate, fare, or charge, or any classification, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice affecting such rate, fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, specified in any effective tariff of any air carrier or 
foreign air carrier, except after 30 days’ notice of the proposed 
change filed, posted, and published in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section. Such notice shall plainly state the change 
proposed to be made and the time such change will take effect. 
The Authority may in the public interest, by regulation or other- 
wise, allow such change upon notice less than that herein specified, 
or modify the requirements of this section with respect to filing 


and posting of tariffs, either in particular instances or by general 
order applicable to special or peculiar circumstances or conditions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 8, after the 
word carrier“, to insert “or foreign air carrier“; in line 11, 
after the word “charges”, to insert “for air transportation”; 
and in line 12, after the word “carrier”, to insert “or foreign 
air carrier”, so as to read: 


(d) Filing of divisions of rates and charges required: Every 
air carrier or foreign air carrier shall keep currently on file with 
the Authority, if the Authority so requires, the established divi- 
sions of all joint rates, fares, and charges for air transportation 
in which such air carrier or foreign air carrier participates. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 25, after the 
word “relating”, to strike out “thereto” and insert “to such 
air transportation”; on page 47, line 5, after the word “car- 
rier”, to insert “or foreign air carrier”; and in line 15, after 
the word “Congress”, to insert “within 1 year from the effec- 
tive date of this section”, so as to read: 


RATES FOR CARRIAGE OF PERSONS AND PROPERTY 


Src. 404. (a) Carrier's duty to provide service, rates, and divi- 
sions: It shall be the duty of every air carrier to provide and 
furnish interstate and overseas air transportation, as authorized 
by its certificate, upon reasonable request therefor and to provide 
reasonable through service in such air transportation in connec- 
tion with other air carriers; to provide safe and adequate service, 
equipment, and facilities In connection with such transportation; 
to establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable individual 
and joint rates, fares, and charges, and just and reasonable 
classifications, rules, regulations, and practices relating to such 
air transportation; and, in case of such joint rates, fares, and 
charges, to establish just, reasonable, and equitable divisions 
thereof as between air carriers participating therein which shall 
not unduly prefer or prejudice any of such participating air 
carriers. 

(b) Discrimination: No air carrier or foreign alr carrier shall 
make, give, or cause any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person, port, locality, or description 
of traffic in air transportation in any respect whatsoever or sub- 
ject any particular person, port, locality, or description of traffic 
in air transportation to any unjust discrimination or any undue 
or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect what- 
soever. 

(c) Foreign rate study: The Authority is empowered and di- 
rected to investigate and report to the Congress within 1 year 
from the effective date of this section, to what extent, if any, 
the Federal Government should further regulate the rates, fares, 
and charges of air carriers engaged in foreign air transportation, 
and the classifications, rules, regulations, and practices affecting 
such rates, fares, or charges. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Transpor- 
tation of mail“, on page 49, line 6, after the word “provided”, 
to strike out “by the” and insert “in subsection (a) of section 
401 of this act,” and in line 8, after the word “application”, 
to insert a comma and “or where a determination by the 
Authority that a certificate should not be issued”, so as to 
read: 

(b) Continuation and termination of foreign mail contracts: 
Each contract between the United States and any person hereto- 
fore entered into under the provisions of the act of March 8, 1928, 
as amended (45 Stat. 248), shall be continued in effect until can- 
celed in accordance with this subsection. Each such contract shall 
be canceled upon the issuance of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to the holder of such contract authorizing transpor- 
tation between the points covered by such contract, or upon the 
effective date of any order of the Authority hereunder fixing a fair 
and reasonable rate of compensation for the transportation of mail 
by aircraft between the points covered by such contract, whichever 
is later, or upon the failure of the holder of such contract to apply 
for such certificate within the period provided in subsection (a) 
of section 401 of this act for the filing of such application, or 
where ee by the Authority that a certificate should 
not be 2 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 12, after the 
word “aircraft”, to strike out “Each air carrier shall file with 
the Authority and the Postmaster General a schedule setting 
forth the points to and from which such air carrier operates 
aircraft and the time of arrival and departure at each such 
point of every aircraft operated by such air carrier. No such 
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schedule, other than the initial schedule filed by any air car- 
rier, shall become effective until 10 days after the date upon 
which such schedule is filed: The Postmaster General may 
designate any such schedule for the transportation of mail, 
and may, by order, (1) alter, amend, or modify any such 
schedule with respect to the stops or the time of departure 
or arrival of any such aircraft, or (2) require the establish- 
ment of additional schedules. No such order shall become 
effective until 10 days after its issuance. Any person who 
would be aggrieved by any such order of the Postmaster 
General under this subsection may, before the expiration of 
such 10-day period, apply to the Authority, under such regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, for a review of such order. The 
Authority may review, and, if the public interest so requires, 
amend, revise, or cancel such order; and, pending such review 
and the determination thereof, may postpone the effective 
date of such order. The Authority shall give preference to 
proceedings under this subsection over all proceedings pend- 
ing before it” and insert “Every air carrier shall file with 
the Authority and the Postmaster General a schedule setting 
forth the points to and from which such air carrier transports 
mail and the time of arrival and departure at each such point 
of every aircraft transporting mail operated by such air car- 
rier. No such schedule, other than the initial schedule filed 
by any air carrier, shall become effective until 10 days after 
the date upon which such schedule is filed. The Postmaster 
General may, by order, alter, amend, or modify any such 
schedule with respect to the stops or the time of departure 
or arrival of any such aircraft, No such order shall become 
effective until 10 days after its issuance. Any person who 
would be aggrieved by any such order of the Postmaster 
General under this subsection may, before the expiration of 
such 10-day period, apply to the Authority, under such regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, for a review of such order. The 
Authority may review, and, if the public interest so requires, 
amend, revise, or revoke such order; and, pending such review 
and the determination thereof, may further postpone the 
effective date of such order. The Authority shall give prefer- 
ence to proceedings under this subsection over all proceedings 
pending before it. No air carrier shall transport mail in 
accordance with a schedule other than its currently effective 
schedule filed with the Authority and the Postmaster General 
as provided in this section”, and on page 52,.line 13, after the 
word “to”, to strike out “transport mail” and insert “furnish 
facilities for the transportation of, and to transport mail in 
excess of the maximum load whenever required by the Post- 
master General”, so as to read: 

(d) Transportation of mail in general; filing of schedules; maxi- 
mum mail load: The Postmaster General is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, or any order, rule, or regulation made by the Authority 
thereunder, as may be necessary for the safe and expeditious car- 
riage of the United States mail by aircraft. Every air carrier shall 
file with the Authority and the Postmaster General a schedule 
setting forth the points to and from which such air carrier trans- 
ports mail and the time of arrival and departure at each such 
point of every aircraft transporting mail operated by such air car- 
rier. No such schedule, other than the initial schedule filed by 
any air carrier, shall become effective until 10 days after the date 
upon which such schedule is filed. The Postmaster General may, 
by order, alter, amend, or modify any such schedule with respect 
to the stops or the time of departure or arrival of any such air- 
craft. No such order shall become effective until 10 days after its 
issuance. Any person who would be aggrieved by any such order 
of the Postmaster General under this subsection may, before the 
expiration of such 10-day period, apply to the Authority, under 
such regulations as it may prescribe, for a review of such order. 
The Authority may review, and, if the public interest so requires, 
amend, revise, or revoke such order; and, pending such review and 
the determination thereof, may further postpone the effective date 
of such order. The Authority shall give preference to proceedings 


under this subsection over all proceedings pending before it. No 
air carrier shall transport mail in accordance with a schedule other 
than its currently effective schedule filed with the Authority and 
the Postmaster General as provided in this section. The Authority 
may fix the maximum mail load for any schedule or for any air- 
craft or any type of aircraft, but no air carrier shall thereby be 
relieved of its responsibility to furnish facilities for the transpor- 
tation of, and to transport mail in excess of the maximum load 
whenever required by the Postmaster General. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 15, to 
insert: 


(e) Tender of mail: From and after the issuance of any certifi- 
cate authorizing the transportation of mail by aircraft, the Post- 
master General shall tender mail to the holder thereof to the 
extent required by the Postal Service for transportation between 
the points named in such certificate for the transportation of 
mail, and such mail shall be transported by the air carrier holding 
such certificate in accordance with such rules, regulations, and 
requirements as may be promulgated by the Postmaster General 
under this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, at the beginning of 
line 1, to strike out “(e)” and insert “(f)”, and in line 12, 
after the word “such”, to strike out “air carrier” and insert 
“person”, so as to read: 


(f) Foreign postal arrangements: (1) Nothing in this act shall 
be deemed to abrogate or affect any arrangement made by the 
United States with the postal administration of any foreign coun- 
try with respect to transportation of mail by aircraft or to impair 
the authority of the Postmaster General to enter into any such 
arrangement with the postal administration of any foreign country. 

(2) The Postmaster General may, in any case where service may 
be necessary by an air carrier not a citizen of the United States 
that may not be obligated to transport the mail for a foreign 
country, make arrangements, without advertising, with such person 
for transporting mail to or within any foreign country. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 55, at the beginning of 
line 19, to strike out “(h)” and insert “(i)”, and on page 
56, line 6, before the word “air”, to strike out “air commerce 
or”, so as to read: 


(i) Emergency mail service: In the event of emergency caused 
by flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized to contract, without advertising, for the trans- 
portation by aircraft of any or all classes of mail to or from locali- - 
ties affected by such calamity, where available facilities of per- 
sons authorized to transport mail to or from such localities are 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the Postal Service during 
such emergency. Such contracts may be only for such periods as 
may be necessitated for the maintenance of mail service by the 
inadequacy of such other facilities. No operation pursuant to any 
such contract for such period shall be air transportation within the 
purview of this act. Payment of compensation for service per- 
formed under such contracts shall be made, at rates provided in 
such contracts, from appropriations for the transportation of mail 
by the means normally used for transporting the mail transported 
under such contracts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Rates for 
transportation of mail”, on page 56, line 18, after the word 
“transportation”, to strike out “by air carrier”, and in line 
24, after the word “operation),” to strike out “under this 
title” and insert “by each holder of a certificate authorizing 
the transportation of mail by aircraft”, so as to read: 


Sec. 406. (a) Authority to fix rates: The Authority is empowered 
and directed, upon its own initiative or upon petition of the Post- 
master General or an air carrier, (1) to fix and determine from 
time to time, after notice and hearing, the fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation for the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
the facilities used and useful therefor, and the services connected 
therewith (including the transportation of mail by an air car- 
rier by other means than aircraft whenever such transportation is 
incidental to the transportation of mail by aircraft or is made 
necessary by conditions of emergency arising from aircraft opera- 
tion) by each holder of a certificate authorizing the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft, and to make such rates effective from such 
date as it shall determine to be proper; (2) to prescribe the method 
or methods, by aircraft-mile, pound-mile, weight, space, or any 
combination thereof, or otherwise, for ascertaining such rates of 
compensation for each air carrier or class of air carriers; and (3) 
to publish the same; and the rates so fixed and determined shall 
be paid by the Postmaster General from appropriations for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 13, before the 
word “Audits”, to strike out “Annual”; and on page 61, line 
10, after the word “carriers”, to strike out the comma and 
“and whether, in the public interest, the Government should 
extend direct or indirect financial aid to air carriers or 
others assisting in air transportation; and shall advise the 
Congress concerning any additional legislation which, in its 
opinion, may be necessary or desirable, including recom- 
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mendations as to the form of, and the method of dis- 
tributing, any financial aid”, so as to read: 
AUDITS; UNIFORM MAIL RATE 


by such air carrier. In 


reasonable, the Authority 
a standard rate of return for all air carriers or groups of air 


Con Dn CAA LO TAA AD effect of establishing a uniform 
e 
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as a whole or for classes of carriers. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Accounts, 
records, and reports”, on page 62, line 20, before the word 
“any”, to strike out “carrier or” and insert “carrier”; in 
the same line, after the word “of”, to strike out “civil”; in 
line 21, after the word “aeronautics”, to insert “or any com- 
mon carrier”; in line 23, after the word “air”, to strike out 
“carriers or” and insert “carriers”; in line 24, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “civil”, and in the same line, after the 
word “aeronautics”, to insert a comma and “or common 
carriers”, so as to read: 

(c) Disclosure of stock ownership by officer or director: Each 
officer and director of an air carrier shall annually and at such 
other times as the Authority shall require transmit to the 
Authority a report describing the shares of stock or other interests 
held by him in any air carrier, any person engaged in any phase 
of aeronautics, or any common carrier, and in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is the holding of stock 


in, or control of, air carriers, other persons engaged in any phase 
of aeronautics, or common carriers. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 2, after the 
word “over”, to strike out the comma and “or affiliated 
with”, and in line 3, after the word carrier“, to insert a 
comma and “or affiliated with any air carrier within the 
meaning of section 5 (8) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended”, so as to read: 


(e) Inspection of accounts and property: The Authority shall 
at all times have access to all lands, buildings, and equipment 
of any air carrier and to all accounts, records, and memoranda, 
including all documents, papers, and correspondence, now or 
hereafter existing, and kept or required to be kept by air 
carriers; and it may employ special agents or auditors, who shall 
have authority under the orders of the Authority to inspect and 
examine any and all such lands, buildings, equipment, accounts, 
records, and memoranda. The provisions of this section shall 
apply, to the extent found by the Authority to be reasonably 

for the administration of this act, to persons having 
control over any air carrier, or affiliated with any air carrier within 
the meaning of section 5 (8) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 14, after the 
word “Thereafter”, to strike out “the”, and in the same line, 
after the word “carriers”, to strike out “subject to this 
title”, so as to read: 


(t) Depreciation charges: The Authority shall, as soon as 
practicable, prescribe for air carriers the classes of property for 
which depreciation charges may properly be included under 
operating expenses and the rate of depreciation which shall be 
charged with respect to each of such classes of property, classi- 
fying the air carriers as it may deem proper for this purpose; 
and the Authority may, when it deems necessary, modify the 
classes and rates so prescribed. Thereafter air carriers shall not 
charge to operating expenses any depreciation on classes of 
property other than those prescribed by the Authority, or charge 
with respect to any class of property a rate of depreciation other 
than that prescribed therefor by the Authority. No such air 
carrier shall in any case include in any form under its operating 
or other expenses any depreciation or other charge or expenditure 
included elsewhere as a depreciation charge or otherwise under 
its operating or other expenses. The Authority may also prescribe 
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rules and regulations concerning the manner in which deprecia- 
tion reserves shall be accrued and expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 65, to 
insert: 

(g) Objection to disclosure of information: Any person may 
make written objection to the public disclosure of information 
contained in any application, report, or document filed pursuant 
to the provisions of this act or of information obtained by the 
Authority or the Air Safety Board pursuant to the provisions 
of this act, stating the grounds for such objection. Whenever 
Such objection is made. the Authority or the Air Safety Board, as 
the case may be, shall withhold such information from public 
disclosure when, in its judgment, a disclosure of such information 
would adversely affect the interests of such person and is not 
required in the interest of the public. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Consolida- 
tion, Merger, and Acquisition of Control”, on page 65, line 24, 
after the word “carrier”, to insert “or person controlling an 
air carrier”; on page 66, line 4, after the word “carrier”, to 
insert “or person controlling an air carrier”; in line 9, 
afte the word “any”, to insert “foreign”; in the same line, 
after the word “carrier”, to strike out “not a citizen of the 
United States” and insert “or person controlling a foreign 
air carrier”; in line 14, after the word “carrier”, to insert 
“or person controlling an air carrier“; so as to read: 


Src. 409. (a) ACTS Prouierren.—tt shall be unlawful, unless ap- 
proved by order of the Authority as provided in this section— 

(1) For two or more air carriers, or for any air carrier and any 
other common carrier or any person engaged in any other phase 
of aeronautics to consolidate or merge their properties, or any 
part thereof, into one person for the ownership, management, or 
operation of the properties theretofore in separate ownerships; 

(2) For any air carrier or person controlling an air carrier, any 
other common carrier or any person engaged in any other phase of 
aeronautics, to purchase, lease, or contract to operate the prop- 
erties, or any substantial part thereof, of any air carrier; 

(3) For any air carrier or person controlling an air carrier to 
puchase, lease, or contract to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics otherwise than as an air carrier; 

(4) For any foreign air carrier or person controlling a foreign 
air carrier to acquire control, in any manner whatsoever, of any 
citizen of the United States engaged in any phase of aeronautics; 

(5) For any air carrier or person controlling an air carrier, 
any other common carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to acquire control of any air carrier in any 
manner whatsoever; 

(6) For any air carrier or person controlling an air carrier to 
acquire control, in any manner whatsoever, of any person engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics otherwise than as an air carrier; or 

(7) For any person to continue to maintain any relationship 
established in violation of any of the foregoing subdivisions of 
this subsection. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 22, after the 
word “aeronautics”, to strike out “or”; in line 25, after the 
word “aeronautics”, to insert “or (d) in any common car- 
rier”; on page 70, line 1, after the word “carrier”, to insert 
“knowingly and willfully’; and in line 8, after the word 
“such”, to insert “air”, so as to read: 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Sec. 410. After 180 days after the effective date of this section, 
it shall be unlawful— 

{1) for any person who holds the position of officer or director 
of any air carrier to hold the on of officer, director, stock- 
holder, or member, either y or through a representative or 
a nominee or otherwise, (a) in any other air carrier, (b) in any 
other engaged in any phase of aeronautics, (c) in any other 
person whose principal business, in purpose or in fact, is the 
holding of stock in, or control of, any person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics, or (d) in any common carrier or (2) for 
an air carrier knowingly and willfully to have and retain any such 
person as an officer or director— 
unless such holding shall have been authorized by the Authority, 
upon due showing in form and manner prescribed by it, that 
the public interest will not be adversely affected thereby. After 
this section takes effect it shall be unlawful for any officer or 
director of any such air carrier to receive for his own benefit, 
directly or indirectly, any money or thing of value in respect of 
negotiation, hypothecation, or sale of any securities issued or to 
Fee Na MCN CATEI GE: Aone Anan: oft; 1e Renesas 

ereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 71, line 21, before the 
word “Competition”, to strike out “Unfair” and insert “Meth- 
ods of”; in line 23, after the word “carrier”, to insert “or 
foreign air carrier”; on page 72, line 1, after the word “car- 
rier”, to insert “or foreign air carrier”; in line 4, after the 
word “carrier”, to insert “or foreign air carrier”; and in line 
7, before the word “to”, to insert “or foreign air carrier“, so 
as to read: 


METHODS OF COMPETITION 

Sec. 412. The Authority may, upon its own initiative or upon 
complaint by any air carrier or foreign air carrier, if it considers 
that such action by it would be in the interest of the public, 
investigate and determine whether any air carrier or foreign air 
carrier has been or is engaged in unfair or deceptive practices or 
unfair methods of competition in air transportation. If the Au- 
thority shall find, after notice and hearing, that such air carrier 
or foreign air carrier is engaged in such unfair or deceptive prac- 
tices or unfair methods of competition, it shall order such air 
carrier or foreign air carrier to cease and desist from such practices 
or methods of competition. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 12, after the 
word “every”, to strike out “contract, agreement, under- 
standing, or agreement” and insert “contract or agreement”; 
in line 19, before the word “air”, to strike out “an” and insert 
“a foreign”; in the same line, after the word “carrier”, to 
strike out “not a citizen of the United States”; on page 73, 
line 6, after the word “such”, to strike out “contract, agree- 
ment, understanding, or arrangement,” and insert “contract 
or agreement”, and in line 10, after the word “such”, to 
strike out “contract, agreement, understanding, or arrange- 
ment” and insert “contract or agreement”, so as to read: 

POOLING AND OTHER AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 413. (a) Filing of agreements required: Every air carrier 
shall file with the Authority a true copy, or, if oral, a true and 
complete memorandum, of e contract or agreement (whether 
enforceable by provisions for liquidated damages, penalties, bonds, 
or otherwise) affecting air transportation and in force on the 
effective date of this section or hereafter entered into, or any 
modification or cancelation thereof, between such air carrier and 
any other air carrier (including a foreign air carrier), and any 
other common carrier for pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, 
traffic, service, or equipment, or relating to the establishment of 
transportation rates, fares, charges, or classifications, or for pre- 

and improving safety, economy, and efficiency of operation, 
or for controlling, regulating, preventing, or otherwise eliminating 
destructive, oppressive, or wasteful competition, or for regulating 
stops, schedules, and character of service, or for other cooperative 
working arrangements. 

(b) Approval by Authority: The Authority shall by order dis- 
approve any such contract or agreement whether or not previously 
approved by it, that it finds to be adverse to the public interest, 
or in violation of this act, and otherwise shall by order approve 
any such contract or agreement and any modification or cancela- 
tion thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 17, to strike out 
the subhead “Exemption from antitrust laws” and in lieu 
thereof to insert “Legal restraints”, and in line 19, after the 
word “under”, to strike out “this title” and insert “sections 
409, 410, or 413 of this act”, so as to read: 


LEGAL RESTRAINTS 


Sec. 415. Any person affected by any order made under sections 
409, 410, or 413 of this act shall be, and is hereby, relieved from 
the operations of the “antitrust laws”, as designated in section 1 
of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
made by, or imposed under, authority of law, insofar as may be 
necessary to enable such person to do anything authorized, 
approved, or required by such order. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 2, after the 
word “carriers”, to strike out “not engaged in scheduled air 
transportation or in the transportation of mail by aircraft”, 
so as to read: 

CLASSIFICATION AND EXEMPTION OF CARRIERS 

Sec. 417. (a) Classification: The Authority may from time to 
time establish such just and reasonable classifications or groups 
of air carriers for the purposes of this title as the nature of the 


services performed by such air carriers shall require; and such 
just and reasonable rules, regulations, and requirements, pur- 
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suant to and consistent with the provisions of this title, to be 
observed by each such class or group, as the Authority finds 
necessary in the public interest. 

(b) Exemption: The Authority, from time to time and to the 
extent necessary, may exempt from the requirements of this title 
or any provision thereof, or any rule, regulation, term, condition, 
or limitation prescribed thereunder, any air carrier or class of air 
carriers if it finds that the enforcement of this title or such 
provision, or such rule, regulation, term, condition, or limitation, 
is or would be an undue burden on such air carrier or class of air 
carriers by reason of unusual circumstances affecting the opera- 
tions of such air carrier or class of air carriers and is not in the 
public interest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title V— 
Nationality and ownership of aircraft”, on page 75, line 14, 
after the word “operate”, to strike out “within the United 
States (as defined in this act) or in foreign air transporta- 
tion” and insert “or navigate”; in line 19, after the word 
“operate”, to insert “or navigate within the United States”; 
in line 20, after the word “registration”, to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided, That aircraft of the 
national-defense forces of the United States may be operated 
and navigated without being so registered if such aircraft 
are identified, by the agency having jurisdiction over them, 
in a manner satisfactory to the Authority. The Authority 
may, by regulation, permit the operation and navigation of 
aircraft without registration by the owner for such reason- 
able periods after transfer of ownership thereof as the Au- 
thority may prescribe”; on page 76, line 12, after the word 
“thereof”, to strike out the comma and “other than in the 
carrying of persons or property for commercial purposes, or 
in military or naval service”; after line 24, to strike out: 


(t) Transfer: Any such certificate may be transferred with the 
approval of the Authority, and, pending such transfer or the issu- 
ance of a new certificate, the Authority may, by regulation, permit 
the operation of the aircraft without registration by the owner 
for such reasonable periods after transfer of ownership thereof as 
the Authority may prescribe. 


And on page 78, at the beginning of line 6, to strike out 
“(g)” and insert “(f)”, so as to read: 


REGISTRATION OF AIRCRAFT NATIONALITY 


Sec. 501. (a) Registration required: It shall be unlawful for any 
person to operate or navigate any aircraft eligible for registration 
if such aircraft is not registered by its owner as provided in this 
section, or (except as provided in this act in respect of aircraft of 
foreign countries) to operate or navigate within the United States 
any aircraft not eligible for registration: Provided, That aircraft 
of the national-defense forces of the United States may be oper- 
ated and navigated without being so registered if such aircraft are 
identified, by the agency having jurisdiction over them, in a manner 
satisfactory to the Authority. The Authority may, by regulation, 
permit the operation and navigation of aircraft without registra- 
tion by the owner for such reasonable periods after transfer of 
ownership thereof as the Authority may prescribe. 

(b) Eligibility for registration: No aircraft shall be eligible for 
registration unless— 

(1) It is owned by a citizen of the United States and is not regis- 
tered under the laws of any foreign country; or 

(2) It is used exclusively in the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or of a State, Territory, or possession of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, or of a political subdivision thereof. 

(c) Issuance of certificate: Upon request of the owner of any 
aircraft eligible for registration, such aircraft shall be registered by 
the Authority and the Authority shall issue to the owner thereof 
a certificate of tion. 

(d) Applications: Applications for such certificates shall be in 
such form, be filed in such manner, and contain such information 
as the Authority may require. 

(e) Suspension or revocation: Any such certificate may be sus- 
pended or revoked by the Authority for any cause which renders 
the aircraft ineligible for registration. 

(f) Effect of registration: Such certificate shall be conclusive 
evidence of nationality for international purposes, but not in any 
proceeding under the laws of the United States. Registration shall 
not be evidence of ownership of aircraft in any proceeding in 
which such ownership by a particular person is, or may be, in issue. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 20, to change 
the section number from 503 to 502; in line 22, after the 
word “all”, to insert “instruments affecting title to, or inter- 
est in, aircraft registered as provided in section 501, includ- 
ing among other things, all“; on page 78, line 11, after the 
word “contract”, to strike out the semicolon and “and (6) 
any other instrument affecting title to, or interest in, air- 
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craft registered as provided in this title”; on page 79, line 1, 
after the word “No”, to insert “such”; in line 6, after the 
word “by”, to strike out “the” and insert “such”; in line 12, 
after the word “No”, to insert “such”; in line 19, after the 
word “Every”, to insert “such”; and in line 23, after the 
word “execution.”, to strike out “Every instrument so re- 
corded shall have priority over all other claims arising after 
July 1, 1939, against the aircraft subject thereto”; so as to 
read: 


Sec. 502. (a) Establishment of recording system: The Authority 
shall establish and maintain a system of recording all instruments 
affecting title to, or interest in, aircraft registered as provided in 
section 501, including among other things, all (1) bills of sale; 
(2) mortgages; (3) assignments of mortgages; (4) contracts for 
the sale of an aircraft or portion thereof under which possession 
is delivered to the buyer and the property is to vest in the buyer 
at a subsequent time upon the payment of part or all of the price, 
or upon the performance of any other condition or the happening 
of any contingency; (5) contracts for the bailment or leasing of 
an aircraft or portion thereof by which the bailee or lessee con- 
tracts to pay as compensation a sum substantially equivalent to 
the value thereof, and by which it is agreed that the bailee or 
lessee is bound to become, or has the option of becoming, the 
owner thereof upon full compliance with the terms of the contract. 

(b) Form of system: The Authority shall record such instru- 
ments delivered to it in the order of their receipt, in files to be 
kept for that purpose, and indexed to show— 

(1) the identifying description of the aircraft; 

(2) the names of the parties to the instrument; 

(3) the time and date of receipt of the instrument and the time 
and date of recordation thereof; 

(4) the interest in the aircraft transferred by the instrument; 
and 

(5) if such instrument is made as security for indebtedness, 
the amount and date of maturity thereof. 

(c) Qualifications for recordation: No such instrument shall be 
recorded unless it states the interest in the aircraft of the person 
by whom such instrument is made or given (or, in the case of 
contracts specified in subsection (a) (4) and (5) of this section, 
the interest of the vendor), and states the interest transferred by 
such instrument, and unless it shall have been acknowledged be- 
fore a notary public or other officer authorized by law of the 
United States, or of a State, Territory, or possession thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, to take acknowledgment of deeds. 

(d) Effect of retardation: No such instrument made or given 
on or after July 1, 1939, which affects the title to, or interest in, 
any such aircraft, or any portion thereof, shall be valid in respect 
of such aircraft or portion thereof against any person other than 
the person by whom such instrument is made or given, his heir 
or devisee, and any person having actual notice thereof, until such 
instrument is recorded as provided herein. Every such instrument 
so recorded shall be valid as to all persons without further recorda- 
tion. Any instrument, recordation of which is required herein, 
shall take effect from the date of its recordation, and not from 
the date of its execution. 

(e) Evidencing recordation; additional records: The Authority 
is authorized to provide by regulation for the endorsement upon 
registration certificates or aircraft certificates, of information 
with respect to the ownership of the aircraft for which each 
certificate is issued; for the recording of instruments of discharge 
and satisfaction of recorded instruments, and of other transac- 
tions affecting title to, or interest in, aircraft; and for such other 
records and proceed: as may be necessary to facilitate the 
determination of the rights of parties dealing with aircraft regis- 
tered as provided in this title. 

(f) Previously unrecorded ownership: The person applying for 
the issuance or renewal of an airworthiness certificate for an 
aircraft with respect to which there has been no recordation of 
ownership as provided in this section shall present with his 
application such information with respect to the ownership of 
the aircraft as the Authority shall deem necessary to show the 

ms who are holders of property interests in such aircraft and 
the nature and extent of such interests, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, we have reached the part of 
the bill that has to do with the minimum standards, rules, 
and regulations. I merely desire to make a brief observation 
with reference to private flying. It seems to me that in the 
last few years the Bureau of Air Commerce has very largely 
neglected private flyers and private flying. Most every other 
nation in the world has recognized that private flying is a 
very important national asset, and it seems that only in 
this country have we neglected to give it the help which, 
in my opinion, it should be given. 

We have what we all claim to be the richest country in 
the world. Our country is among those which have the 
greatest expanse of territory. We in this country are not 


restricted as are the people in Europe because of the close- 
ness of the boundary lines, by reason of which flyers have 
to be careful not to fly from one country to another without 
proper permits, and making other provisions. 

In our country we have one automobile for every 4.5 
persons as I recall the figures, and yet when it comes to the 
matter of privately owned airplanes there is a great differ- 
8 between this country and the principal European coun- 

es. £ 

For instance, we lead France in the per capita ownership of 
airplanes by 25 percent, but we lead her in the per capita 
ownership of automobiles by 350 percent. Germany has 1 
private airplane for every 760 automobiles. France has 1 
private airplane for every 886 automobiles. Great Britain 
has 1 private airplane for every 1,260 automobiles. While 
we in this country have 1 private airplane for every 3,100 
automobiles. 

Other countries have gone to the extent of defraying 
part of the cost of private flying, of helping in the purchase 
of airplanes, and in instruction. We recognize that in 1917 
the private flyer in this country was the backbone of aviation, 
to whom we went to get the needed instruction, whom we 
utilized as instructors for eleven-thousand-odd pilots who 
were trained in that wartime. 

At this time I simply wish to make the observation that 
while, of course, safety regulations are essential, and that 
when it comes to the air liners and the regular transporta- 
tion lines perhaps we cannot be too strict, yet I think the 
private flyers have been more or less the forgotten people 
so far as the operations of the Bureau of Air Commerce in 
the past are concerned. Regulations can be made so bur- 
densome and so intricate as to discourage private flying. 
However, the same regulations may be very proper indeed 
so far as air liners are concerned. 

I simply wish to express the hope at this time that when 
the bill becomes operative and the authority is acting, it 
will give more attention to the matter of private flying and 
provide more help in the way of regulations and otherwise. 
While regulations must be provided to keep flying within the 
strict bounds of safety, private flyers should be given every 
possible encouragement because, in my opinion, they are 
very necessary as a matter of national defense. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say that 
one of the criticisms I have to make of what has been done 
in the past is that we have given the greatest consideration 
to the commercial air lines. As a matter of fact, their 
activity comprises only one-third of aviation. We have the 
flying units of the Army and Navy and Coast Guard, and 
then we have a tremendous amount of private flying. I take 
it that one argument in favor of the bill is that it will pro- 
vide a board which will give consideration not only to com- 
mercial air lines but to private flyers. 

Mr. DUFFY. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that one of the reasons why I am in favor of the bill is that 
I feel that private flying, which is so important to the future 
of the country, will receive a fair break under the proposed 
legislation, whereas I doubt whether they have had any break 
in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “‘Title VI— 
Civil aeronautics safety regulation”, on page 81, line 1, 
after the word “in”, to strike out “civil aeronautics” and in- 
sert “air commerce”; in line 3, after “(1)”, to strike out 
“Minimum standards for” and insert “Such minimum stand- 
ards governing”; in line 6, after the word “propellers”, to 
insert “as may be required in the interest of safety”; in line 
11, after the word “governing”, to insert “in the interest of 
safety”; in line 17, after the word “be”, to strike out “made; 
including in respect of air commerce” and insert “made, 
including”; on page 82, after line 2, to insert: 

(5) Reasonable rules and regulations governing, in the interest 


of safety, the maximum hours or periods of service of airmen, and 
other employees, of air carriers; and, 
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In line 7, before the word “Such”, to strike out “(5)” and 
insert “(6)”; on page 82, line 17, after the word “differ- 
ences”, to strike out “in the nature of the services in air 
commerce and air transportation; and shall insofar as prac- 
ticable classify such standards, rules, regulations, and cer- 
tificates in such manner that no standard, rule, regulation, 
or certificate appropriate for and applicable in respect of air 
commerce shall be applicable in respect of air transportation 
without a specific finding by the authority that the standard, 
rule, regulation, or certificate is equally appropriate for both 
air commerce and air transportation” and insert “between 
air transportation and other air commerce; and it shall 
make classifications of such standards, rules, regulations, and 
certificates appropriate to the differences between air trans- 
portation and other air commerce.”; on page 83, line 7, 
after the word “in”, to insert “other”; and in line 10, after 
the word “or”, to insert “other”; so as to read: 

GENERAL SAFETY POWERS AND DUTIES 

Sec. 601. (a) Minimum standards; rules and regulations: The 
Authority is empowered, and it shall be its duty to promote safety 
of flight in air commerce by prescribing and revising from time 
to time— 

(1) Such minimum standards governing the design, materials, 
workmanship, construction, and performance of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, and propellers as may be required in the interest of 
safety; 

(2) Such minimum standards governing appliances as may be 
required in the interest of safety; 

(3) Reasonable rules and regulations and minimum standards 
governing, in the interest of safety, (a) the inspection, servicing, 
and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and ap- 
pliances; (b) the equipment and facilities for such inspection, 
servicing, and overhaul; and (c) in the discretion of the Authority, 
the periods for, and the manner in, which such inspection, servic- 
ing, and overhaul shall be made, including provision for examina- 
tions and reports by properly qualified private persons whose 
examinations or reports the Authority may accept in lieu of those 
made by its officers and employees; 

(4) Reasonable rules and regulations governing the reserve sup- 
ply of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, appliances, and air- 
craft fuel and oil, required in the interest of safety, including the 
reserve supply of aircraft fuel and oil which shall be carried in 

ht; 


(5) Reasonable rules and regulations governing, in the interest 
of safety, the maximum hours or periods of service of airmen, 
and other employees, of air carriers; and 

(6) Such reasonable rules and regulations, or minimum stand- 
ards, governing other practices, methods, and procedure, as the 
Authority may find necessary to provide adequately for safety 
in air commerce. 

(b) Needs of service to be considered; classifications of standards, 
etc.: In prescribing standards, rules and regulations, and in issu- 
ing certificates under this title, the Authority shall give full 
consideration to the duty resting upon air carriers to perform 
their services with the highest possible degree of safety in the 
public interest and to any differences between air transportation 
and other air commerce; and it shall make classifications of such 
standards, rules, regulations, and certificates appropriate to the 
differences between air transportation and other air commerce. 
The Authority may authorize any aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance, for which an aircraft certificate authorizing 
use thereof in air transportation has been issued, to be used in 
other air commerce without the issuance of a further certificate. 
The Authority shall not deem itself required to give preference 
to either air transportation or other air commerce in the admin- 
istration and enforcement of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 1, after the 
word “in”, to strike out “civil aeronautics” and insert “air 
commerce”, so as to read: 


AIRMAN CERTIFICATES 


Src. 602. (a) Power to issue certificate: The Authority is em- 
Powered to issue airman certificates specifying the capacity in 
which the holders thereof are authorized to serve as airmen in 
connection with aircraft. 

(b) Issuance of certificate: Any person may file with the Au- 
thority an application for an airman certificate. If the Authority 
finds, after investigation, that such person possesses proper quali- 
fications for, and is physically able to perform the duties pertain- 
ing to, the position for which the airman certificate is sought, it 
shall issue such certificate, containing such terms, conditions, and 
limitations as to duration thereof, periodic or special examinations, 
tests of physical fitness, and other matters as the Authority may 
determine to be necessary to assure safety in air commerce. Any 
person whose application for the issuance or renewal of an airman 
certificate is denied may file with the Authority. a petition for 
reconsideration, and the Authority shall thereupon assign such 
application for hearing at a place convenient to the applicant's 
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place of residence or employment: Provided, That the Authority 
may, in its discretion, prohibit or restrict the issuance of airman 
certificates to aliens, or may make such issuance dependent on 
the terms of reciprocal agreements entered into with foreign 
governments. 

(c) Form and recording of certificate: Each certificate shall be 
numbered and recorded by the Authority; shall state the name 
and address of, and contain a description of, the person to whom 
the certificate is issued; and shall be entitled with the designation 
of the class covered thereby. Certificates issued to all pilots 
serving in scheduled air transportation shall be designated “air- 
line transport pilot” of the proper class, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 6, after the 
word “may”, to insert “make, or”; in the same line, after 
the word “to”, to strike out “make” and insert make,“; 
in line 7, after the word “as”, to strike out it“ and insert 
“the Authority”; in line 9, after the word “including”, to 
insert “flight tests and”; in line 11, after the word “ap- 
pliance”, to strike out the comma and “and including flight 
tests under such terms and conditions as the Authority may 
require”; on page 87, line 9, after the word “Authority”, to 
strike out “No such certificate shall confer any right upon 
the holder thereof to operate the aircraft covered by such 
certificate in contravention of any provision of this act or 
any direction of the Authority thereunder” and after line 
13 to insert: 


(d) Air-carrier operating certificates: (1) The Authority is em- 
powered to issue air-carrier operating certificates and to establish 
minimum safety standards for the operation of the air carrier to 
whom any such certificate is issued. 

(2) Any person desiring to operate as an air carrier may file 
with the Authority an application for an air-carrier operating 
certificate. Such application shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Authority may require. If the Authority 
finds, after investigation, that such person is properly and ade- 
quately equipped and able to conduct a safe operation in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this act and the rules, regulations, 
and standards issued thereunder, it shall issue an air carrier oper- 
ating certificate, Each air carrier operating certificate shall pre- 
scribe such terms, conditions, limitations, and requirements as 
are reasonably necessary to assure safety in air transportation, 
and shall specify the points to and from which, and the civil air- 
ways over which, such person is authorized to operate as an air 
carrier under an air carrier operating certificate. 


So as to read: 


AIRCRAFT CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 603. (a) Type certificates: (1) Power to issue—The 
Authority is empowered to issue type certificates for aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and propellers; to specify in regulations the ap- 
pliances for which the issuance of type certificates is reasonably 
required in the interest of safety; and to issue such certificates 
for appliances so specified. 

(2) Issuance: Any interested person may file with the Au- 
thority an application for a type certificate for an aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, or specified appliance, Upon receipt of 
an application, the Authority shall make an investigation thereof 
and may hold hearings thereon. The Authority may make, or 
require the applicant to make, such tests during manufacture 
and upon completion as the Authority deems reasonably neces- 
sary in the interests of safety, including flight tests and test of raw 
materials or any part or appurtenance of such aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance. If the Authority finds that such 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance is of proper design, 
material specification, construction, and performance for safe 
operation, and meets the minimum standards, rules, and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Authority, it shall issue a type certificate 
therefor. The Authority may prescribe in any such certificate the 
duration thereof and such other terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as are required in the interest of safety. The Authority 
shall record upon any certificate issued for aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, or propellers to be used in air tion a numerical 
determination of all of the essential factors relative to the per- 
formance of the aircraft, aircraft engine, or propeller for which 
the certificate is issued. 

(b) Production certificate: Upon application, and if it satis- 
factorily appears to the Authority that duplicates of any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance for which a type certificate 
has been issued will conform to such certificate, the Authority 
shall issue a production certificate authorizing the production of 
duplicates of such aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, or appli- 
ances. The Authority shall make such inspection and may re- 
quire such tests of any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance manufactured under a production certificate as may 
be nece: to assure manufacture of each unit in conformity 
with the type certificate or any amendment or modification 
thereof. The Authority may prescribe in any such production 
certificate the duration thereof and such other terms, conditions, 
and limitations as are required in the interest of safety. 
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(c) Airworthiness certificate: The owner of any air- 
craft may file with the Authority an application for an airworthi- 
ness certificate for such aircraft. If the Authority finds that the 
aircraft conforms to the type certificate therefor, and, after in- 
spection, that the aircraft is in condition for safe operation, it 
shall issue an airworthiness certificate. The Authority may pre- 
scribe in such certificate the duration of such certificate, the type 
of service for which the aircraft may be used, and such other 
terms, conditions, and limitations as are required in the interests 
of safety. Each such certificate shall be registered by the Au- 
thority and shall set forth such information as the Authority 
may deem advisable. The certificate number, or such other indi- 
vidual designation as may be required by the Authority, shall be 
displayed upon each aircraft in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Authority. 

(d) Air-carrier operating certificates: (1) The Authority is em- 
powered to issue air-carrier operating certificates and to establish 
minimum safety standards for the operation of the air carrier to 
whom any such certificate is issued. 

(2) Any person desiring to operate as an air carrier may file 
with the Authority an application for an air-carrier operating 
certificate. Such application shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Authority may require. If the Authority 
finds, after investigation, that such person is properly and ade- 
quately equipped and able to conduct a safe operation in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this act and the rules, regulations, 
and standards issued thereunder, it shall issue an air-carrier 
operating certificate. Each air-carrier operating certificate shall 
prescribe such terms, conditions, limitations, and Tequirements as 
are reasonably necessary to assure safety in air transportation, 
and shall specify the points to and from which, and the civil 
airways over which, such person is authorized to operate as an 
air carrier under an air-carrier operating certificate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 604, on page 88, line 
12, before the word “overhaul”, to strike out “or”; in the 
same line, before the words “of all”, to insert “and repair”; 
in the same line, after the word “equipment”, to insert “used 
in air transportation”, so as to read: 

Sec. 604. (a) Duty of carriers and airmen: It shall be the duty 
of each air carrier subject to this act to make, or cause to be made, 
such inspection, maintenance, overhaul, and repair of all equip- 
ment used in air transportation as may be required by this act, 
or the orders, rules, and regulations of the Authority issued there- 
under. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 15, after the 
word “every”, to strike out “person engaged in operating” 
and insert “airman engaged in navigating”, so as to read: 

And it shall be the duty of every airman engaged in navigating, 
inspecting, maintaining, or overhauling equipment 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I hope the committee 
amendment will not prevail, because it seems to me that this 
is a safety provision. 

The original language was: 

And it shall be the duty of every person engaged in operating, 
inspecting, maintaining— 

And so forth. The committee sought to strike out the 
words “person engaged in operating” and to insert “airman 
engaged in navigating.” 

I draw the attention of the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Coreranp], the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, to the fact that anyone engaged in operating 
or having to do with an airplane may be just as seriously 
connected with its operation as is the pilot. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is correct; and I 
hope the Senate will reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 88, in line 15. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 17, after the 
word “equipment”, to strike out the comma and “and who 
holds a currently effective airman certificate therefor from 
the authority”; in line 19, after the word “act”, to insert 
“relating thereto”; in line 23, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “sole”; in line 25, after the word “while”, to strike out 
owned or”; on page 89, line 1, after the word “carrier”, to 
strike out “subject to this act” and insert “in air transporta- 
tion”; in line 6, after the word “carrier”, to strike out “sub- 
ject to this act”; in line 11, after the word “comprising”, 
to strike out “the several States, the District of Columbia, 


and the Territories and possessions of”; in line 14, after the 
word “effective”, to strike out the comma and “and that 
the work required of each inspector shall be substantially 
the same”; in line 17, before the word “inspector” to strike 
out “Each” and insert “Insofar as possible, each”; on page 
90, line 6, after the word “that”, to strike out “the” and 
insert “air”; in line 8, after the word “that”, to strike out 
“the” and insert “such”; in line 11, after the word “trans- 
portation.”, to strike out “To this end, each carrier subject 
to this act shall file with the Authority under the oath 
of the proper officer or employee, a duplicate of the report 
of each inspection made by it under such rules and regu- 
lations, and shall also file with the Authority, under the 
oath of the proper officer or employee, a report showing 
the repair of the” and insert “The Authority is empowered 
to require each air carrier to file with it, under oath, re- 
ports of inspections made by it under such rules and regu- 
lations, and of the repair of”; and in line 24, after the word 
“appliance”, to insert “used by any air carrier in air trans- 
portation”, so as to read: 


maintaining, or overhauling equipment, to observe and comply 
with the requirements of this act relating thereto, and the orders, 
rules, and regulations issued thereunder. 

(b) Duties and powers of authority: The Authority shall em- 
ploy inspectors who shall be charged with the duty (1) of mak- 
ing such inspections of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and 
appliances designed for use in air transportation, during manu- 
facture, and while used by an air carrier in air transportation, as 
may be necessary to enable the Authority to determine that such 
aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances are in safe 
condition and are properly maintained for operation in air trans- 
portation; and (2) of aiding the inspection and maintenance 
thereof by each air carrier. shall be assigned by the 
Authority at such places as it may designate, and the Authority 
may, if deemed by it advisable or necessary for efficient and 
economical administration of this act, divide the territory com- 
prising the United States into a number of districts so arranged 
that the administration of this section shall be most effective. 
One or more inspectors may be assigned to each of such districts. 
Insofar as possible, each inspector shall become familiar with, and 
shall keep informed concerning the condition of each aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance ordinarily housed, repaired, 
or inspected at the place of his (or in his district, if 
districts are established by the Authority), and if any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance is ordinarily housed or 
Tepaired at two or more places 


avoid the necessity for duplication of work. Each inspec 5 
from time to time, make such personal inspection of the aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, or appliances under his care, as may 
be necessary to carry out fully the provisions of this section, and 
as may be directed by the Authority. Each inspector shali, at all 
times, see that air carriers make inspections in accordance with 
the rules and regulations established or approved by the Authority, 
and that such carriers repair the defects disclosed by such in- 
spections, or the inspections made by him, before the aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance is again used in air trans- 
portation. The Authority is empowered to require each air car- 
rier to file with it, under oath, reports of inspections made by it 
under such rules and tions, and of the repair of defects 
disclosed by inspection. The Authority may prescribe the form 
and manner of filing of such . Whenever any inspector 
shall, in the performance of his duty, find any aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance, used by any air carrier in air 
transportation not conforming to the requirements of this act, 
or the rules and regulations prescribed by or the certificate issued 
by the Authority, he shall notify the carrier, in writing, that the 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, is not in service- 
able condition, and thereafter such aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance, shall not be used in air transportation or in 
such manner as to endanger air transportation until found by 
the Authority or its inspector to be in serviceable condition: Pro- 
vided, That a carrier, when so notified by an inspector, may, 
within 5 days after receiving such notice, appeal by telegram, by 
letter, or in person to the Authority, to have such aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, or appliance, reinspected, and upon receipt 
of such ap the Authority shall immediately assign an in- 
spector, other than the one from whose decision the appeal is taken, 
to make a reinspection. If, upon such reinspection, the aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, is found in serviceable 
condition, the Authority shall immediately notify the carrier, in 
writing, whereupon such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance, may be put into service without further delay: but, 
if the on sustains the decision of the first inspector, 
the Authority shall at once notify the carrier that the appeal 
from the decision of the first inspector is dismissed, and upon 
receipt of such notice the carrier may within 30 days, appeal to 
the Authority for a hearing: Provided further, That pending either 
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appeal such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance shall 
not be used in air transportation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 3, to 
strike out: 


INSPECTION IN AIR COMMERCE 


Sec. 605. The Authority may prescribe reasonable rules and 
regulations for the inspection, servicing, and overhaul of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances used in air commerce, 
including the periods for and manner in which overhaul shall 
be made, when it deems such rules and regulations necessary 
in the public interest, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Commerce to the 
amendment of the committee on page 92, striking out lines 
4to 10. I wonder how serious the committee is in advocating 
that amendment. 

The language stricken out is: 

INSPECTION IN AIR COMMERCE 


Src. 605. The Authority may prescribe reasonable rules and 
regulations for the inspection, servicing, and overhaul of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances used in air com- 
merce, including the periods for and manner in which overhaul 
shall be made, when it deems such rules and regulations neces- 
sary in the public interest. 


It seems to me the language was intended by the author 
of the bill to provide the greatest possible measure of safety. 
We cannot go too far in the matter of safety. It seems to 
me the authority should have power to prescribe reasonable 
rules and regulations. 

I hope the committee will not insist upon the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada 
having given the matter considerable thought, I can see no 
objection to the Senate rejecting this particular amendment. 
Somebody certainly should prescribe reasonable rules and 
regulations for the inspection, servicing, and overhaul of 
aircraft; and it seems to me that the Board itself should 
do so. So I hope the Senate will reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 92, after line 3. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say that the reason for striking 
out the language indicated was because we thought we had 
covered it elsewhere. However, there can certainly be no 
harm in repetition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment re- 
ported by the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 12, after the 
word “Sec.”, to strike out “606” and insert “605”, and in line 
19, after the word “rules”, to strike out the comma and “or 
to regulate the dispatch of, or to dispatch, air traffic to and 
from, and along the airways between, such landing areas”, 
so as to read: 


Am TRAFFIC RULES 
Sec. 605. The Authority is empowered to prescribe air-traffic 
rules governing the flight of aircraft, including rules as to safe 
altitudes of flight and rules for the prevention of collisions between 
aircraft and between aircraft and land or water vehicles, and to 
assign at landing areas regularly used for receiving or discharging 
passengers, cargo, or mail in air transportation such employees as 
may be necessary to enforce observance of such rules. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 21, to 
insert: 
ATR-NAVIGATION FACILITY RATING 
Sec. 606. The Authority is empowered to inspect, classify, and 
rate any air-navigation facility available for the use of civil air- 
craft of the United States as to its suitability for such use. The 


3 is empowered to issue a certificate for any air- navigation 
facility. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 11, after the 
word “shops”, to strike out “other than those owned or 
operated by air carriers)”, so as to read: 


AIR AGENCY RATING 

Sec. 607. The Authority is empowered to provide for the exami- 
nation and rating of (1) civilian schools giving instruction in 
fiying or in the repair, alteration, and maintenance of aircraft, 
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aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances, as to the adequacy of 
the course of instruction, the suitability and airworthiness of the 
equipment, and the competency of the instructors; (2) repair sta- 
tions or shops for the repair, alteration, maintenance, and over- 
haul of aircraft for which a registration certificate has been issued 
under this act, and of aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances 
used in, or intended to be used in, such aircraft, as to the adequacy 
and suitability of the equipment, facilities, and materials for, and 
methods of, repair, alteration, maintenance, and overhaul of air- 
craft, aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances, and the com- 
petency of those engaged in the work or giving any instruction 
therein; and (3) such other air agencies as may, in its opinion, be 
necessary in the interest of the public. The Authority is em- 
powered to issue certificates for such schools, repair stations, and 
other agencies. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 21, after the 
word “part”, to strike out “or” and insert “for”, so as to 
read: 


AMENDMENT, SUSPENSION, AND REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 609. The Authority may, from time to time, reinspect any 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, air-navigation facility, 
or air agency, May reexamine any airman, and, after investigation, 
and upon notice and hearing, may alter, amend, modify, or suspend, 
in whole or in part, any type certificate, production certificate, 
airworthiness certificate, airman certificate, air-carrier operating 
certificate, air-navigation facility certificate, or air agency certifi- 
cate if the interest of the public so requires, or may revoke, in 
whole or in part, any such certificate for any cause which, at the 
time of revocation, would justify the Authority in refusing to 
issue to the holder of such certificate a like certificate. In cases of 
emergency, any such certificate may be suspended in whole or in 
part for a period not in excess of 30 days without regard to any 
requirement as to notice and hearing. The Authority shall imme- 
diately give notice of such suspension to the holder of such 
certificate and shall enter upon a hearing which shall be disposed 
of as speedily as possible. During the pendency of the proceeding 
the Authority may further suspend such certificate in whole or in 
part for an additional period not in excess of 30 days. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 7, after the 
word “commerce”, to strike out “or in air transportation 
any” and insert “any civil”; in line 12, after the word “any”, 
to insert “civil”; in line 13, after the word “commerce”, to 
strike out “or air transportation”; in line 17, after the word 
“any”, to insert civil“; in the same line, after the word 
“commerce”, to strike out “or air transportation”; after line 
21, to insert: 


(4) For any person to operate as an air carrier without an air 
carrier operating certificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; and 3 


On page 96, line 1, before the word “For”, to strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(5)”; in line 2, after the word “commerce”, 
to strike out “or air transportation”, and in line 6, after the 
word “Governments.”, to strike out “Aircraft of foreign gov- 
ernments and airmen not citizens of the United States” and 
insert “Foreign aircraft and airmen serving in connection 
therewith”, so as to read: 


PROHIBITIONS 


Src. 610. (a) Violations of. title: It shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any person to operate in air commerce any civil air- 
craft for which there is not currently in effect an airworthiness 
certificate, or in violation of the terms of any such certificate; 

(2) For any person to serve in any capacity as an airman in 
connection wtih any civil aircraft used in air commerce without 
an airman certificate authorizing him to serve in such capacity, 
or in violation of the terms of any such certificate; 

(3) For any person to employ for service in connection with any 
civil aircraft used in air commerce an airman who does not have 
an airman certificate authorizing him to serve in the capacity 
for which he is employed, or who serves in violation of the terms 
of any such certificate; 

(4) For any person to operate as an air carrier without an air 
carrier operating certificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; and 

(5) For any person to operate aircraft in air commerce in violation 
of any other rule, regulation, certificate, or requirements of the 
Authority under this title. 

(b) Exemption of aircraft of foreign governments: Foreign air- 
craft and airmen serving in connection therewith authorized to 
enter, or to operate within, the United States under this act may 
be exempted from the requirements of this title to the extent, 
and upon such terms and conditions, as may be prescribed by the 
Authority as being in the public interest, but such airmen shall 
observe the air traffic rules established under this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading Title VII 
Air Safety Board,” on page 99, line 8, after the word “in”, 
to strike out “air transportation and”; in line 23, after the 
word “in”, to strike out “air transportation or”; on page 
100, line 2, after the word “transportation”, to strike out 
“and shall” and insert “but may”; in line 3, after the 
word in“, to insert “other”; in line 5, after the word 
“designate”, to strike out the comma and “except that the 
Board may itself investigate any accidents in air commerce 
resulting in the death of any person when investigation of 
such accident does not, or will not, prevent, interfere with, 
or retard the investigation or hearing of any accident in 
air transportation”; in line 13, after the word “in”, to strike 
out “air transportation and”; and in line 18, after the word 
“in” where it occurs the second time, to strike out “air 
transportation and”, so as to read: 

POWERS AND DUTIES 

Src. 702. (a) Specification of duties: The Board shall be charged 
with the following duties: 

(1) Study of safety: To study safety in air commerce and to 
collect information relative thereto which may be disseminated as 
the Authority deems appropriate. 

(2) Investigation of accidents: To make rules, regulations, and 
instructions, which shall be subject to approval by the Authority 
before they take effect, governing notification and report of acci- 
dents involving aircraft; to investigate and hold necessary hear- 
ings respecting such accidents and to report to the Authority the 
facts, conditions, and circumstances relating to each accident; and 
to make such recommendations, as, in its opinion, will tend to 
prevent similar accidents in the future. Any aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, or appliance affected by, or involved in, an acci- 
dent in air commerce shall be preserved in accordance with, and 
shall not be moved except in accordance with, regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board. The Board shall itself investigate and hold 
hearings on all accidents in air transportation but may assign the 
investigation and hearing of accidents in other air commerce to 
such of its assistants as it shall designate. 

(3) Investigation of other safety matters: To conduct hear- 
ings and investigations at the direction of the Authority, or on 
complaints filed with the Authority, on other matters g 
to safety in air commerce and the prevention of accidents; and to 
make such recommendations concerning the disposition of such 
investigations or complaints as to it seems proper in the interest 
of safety, and such other recommendations as, in its opinion, will 
tend to promote safety in air commerce. 

(b) Members relieved of other duties: No member of the Board, 
and no employee of the Authority permanently assigned to the 
Board, shall be assigned any duties in, or be connected with, any 
bureau, division, section, or other unit of the Authority. 

(c) Powers: Each member of the Board, and each of its assist- 
ants detailed to investigate accidents, shall have the same powers 
to hold and conduct hearings, make investigations, examine ac- 
counts and records, and inspect lands, buildings, and equipment 
as the employees of the Authority. 

(d) Purpose of investigations: The Board shall exercise its 
powers and duties in respect of investigations, and reports of acci- 
dents, for the primary purpose of ascertaining what, if any, 

changes in laws, rules, regulations, standards, facilities, or operat- 

practices can or should be made to reduce or eliminate the 

possibility of, or recurrence of similar, accidents in air transporta- 
on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Title VIII 
Other administrative agencies“, on page 101, line 18, after 
the word to“, to strike out operate“ and insert engage“; 
in line 19, after the word “transportation”, to insert “or air 
transportation between places in the same Territory or pos- 
session”; in line 20, after the word “permit”, to strike out 
“issued to an air carrier not a citizen of the United States” 
and insert “issuable to any foreign air carrier under section 
402”; on page 102, line 3, after the word “publication”, to 
strike out “thereof: Provided, That this section shall not ap- 
ply to certificates or permits issued as provided in this act 
to existing carriers for existing service”, and insert ‘thereof. 
This section shall not apply to the issuance or denial of any 
certificate issuable under section 401 (e) or any permit issu- 
able under section 402 (c) or to the original terms, condi- 
tions, or limitations of any such certificate or permit”, so as 
to read: 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 801. The issuance, denial, transfer, amendment, cancela- 
tion, suspension, or revocation of, and the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in, any certificate authorizing an air carrier 


engage in overseas or foreign air transportation, or air trans- 
223 between places in the same Territory or possession, or 
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any permit issuable to any foreign air carrier 8 2 402, 
shall be subject to the approval of the President. ap lications 
in respect of such certificates and permits shall be sabi to the 
President by the Authority before hearing thereon, A all de- 
cisions thereon by the Authority shall be submitted to the Presi- 
dent before publication thereof. This section shall not apply to 
the issuance or denial of any certificate issuable under section 401 
(e) or any permit issuable under section 402 (c) or to the orig- 
inal terms, conditions, or limitations of any such certificate or 
permit. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 1, after the 
word “which”, to insert “in the judgment of the head of the 


department or establishment”, so as to read: 
SALE OF SUPPLIES BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Sec. 806. The head of any Government department or in- 
dependent establishment having jurisdiction over any landing area 
owned or operated by the United States may provide, in any 
emergency, or where no commercial service is available, for the 
sale of fuel, oil, equipment, and supplies, and the furnishing of 
mechanical service, temporary shelter, and other assistance, to 
any aircraft, at fair and reasonable prices, under such regulations 
as the head of the department or establishment may prescribe. 
All amounts received therefor shall be covered into the Treasury; 
but that part of such amounts which, in the judgment of the head 
of the department or establishment, is equivalent to the cost 
thereof shall be credited to the appropriation from which such 
cost was paid, and the balance, if any, shall be credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title IX— 
Penalties”, on page 107, line 19, after the word “thereunder” 
and the semicolon, to strike out “(2) operates any aircraft 
otherwise than in conformity with such provisions, rules, 
regulations, requirements, orders, terms, conditions, and limi- 
tations”; in line 22, before the word “violates”, to strike 
out “(3)” and insert “(2)”; on page 108, line 3, after the 
word “case”, to insert “an aircraft is involved in such viola- 
tion and”; in line 4, after the word “violation”, to strike out 
“or operation”; in line 5, after the word “aircraft,” where 
it occurs the first time, to strike out “the” and insert “such”, 
and in line 6, after the word “penalty”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That this subsection shall not apply to a rule or 
regulation of the Postmaster General”, so as to read: 

CIVIL PENALTIES 


Sec, 901. (a) Safety and postal offenses: Any person who (1) 
violates any provision of titles V, VI, and VII of this act, or any 
rule, regulation, requirement, or order, or any term, condition, 
or limitation of any certificate thereunder; (2) violates, or operates 
in contravention of, any rule or regulation prescribed by the Post- 
master General under this act for the safe and expeditious trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft, shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of not to exceed $500 for each such violation, commensurate with 
the seriousness of the violation. 

(b) Liens: In case an aircraft 1s involved in such violation and 
the violation is by the owner or person in command of the atr- 
craft, such aircraft shall be subject to lien for the penalty: Pro- 
vided, That this subsection shall not apply to a rule or regula- 
tion of the Postmaster General. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 15, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “Authority” and insert “Adminis- 
trator”, so as to read: 

OTHER UNLAWFUL ACTS AND PENALTIES 


Sec. 902. (a) General: Any person who knowingly and willfully 
violates any provision of this act (except titles V, VI, and VII), or 
any order, rule, or regulation issued under any such provision or 
any term, condition, or limitation of any certificate or permit 
issued under title IV, for which no penalty is otherwise herein pro- 
vided, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject for the first offense to a fine of not 
more than $500, and for any subsequent offense to a fine of not 
more than $2,000. If such violation is a continuing one, each day 
of such violation shall constitute a separate offense. 

(b) Forgery of certificates: Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully forges, counterfeits, alters, or falsely makes any certificate 
authorized to be issued under this act, or knowingly uses or at- 
tempts to use any such fraudulent certificate, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 3 years, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

(c) Interference with air navigation: A person shall be subject 
to a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment not exceeding 
5 years, or to both such fine and imprisonment, who— 

(1) with intent to interfere with air navigation within the United 
States, exhibits within the United States any light or signal at 
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such place or in such manner that it is likely to be mistaken 
for a true light or signal established pursuant to this act, or for 
a true light or signal in connection with an airport or other air 
navigation facility; or 

(2) after due warning by the Administrator, continues to main- 
tain any misleading light or signal; or 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this particular amend- 
ment is an error. The correct language is “after due warn- 
ing by the Authority.” 

Mr. McCARRAN, What line is that? 

Mr. COPELAND. Line 15, on page 109. I hope the Sen- 
ate will reject the amendment. We forgot to strike out the 
word “Administrator”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 109, in line 15. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 20, after the 
word “carrier”, to insert “or foreign air carrier“; on page 
110, line 13, after the word “falsify,”, to strike out de- 
stroy,”; in line 21, after the word “Authority”, to insert “or 
the Air Safety Board”; on page 111, line 1, after the word 
“carrier”, to insert “or which is withheld from public dis- 
closure under section 408 (g),”; in line 3, after the word 
“Authority”, to insert “or the Air Safety Board, as the case 
may be,“; in line 6, after the word “for”, to strike out “a 
term not exceeding” and insert “not more than”; in line 14, 
after the word “or”, to strike out “by”, and in line 15, after 
the word “or”, to strike out “by”, so as to read: t 


(3) knowingly removes, extinguishes, or interferes with the 
operation of any such true light or signal. 

(d) Granting rebates: Any air carrier or foreign air carrier, or 
any officer, agent, employee, or representative thereof, who shall, 
knowingly and willfully, offer, grant, or give, or cause to be 
offered, granted, or given, any rebate or other concession in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act, or who, by any device or means, 
shall, knowingly and willfully, assist, or shall willingly suffer or 
permit, any person to obtain transportation or services subject to 
this act at less than the rates, fares, or charges lawfully in effect, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be subject for each offense to a fine of not less than 
$100 and not more than $5,000. 

(e) Failure to file reports; falsification of records: Any air 
carrier, or any Officer, agent, employee, or representative thereof, 
who shall, knowingly and willfully, fail or refuse to make a re- 
port to the Authority as required by this act, or to keep or pre- 
serve accounts, records, and memoranda in the form and manner 
prescribed or approved by the Authority, or shall, knowingly and 
willfully, falsify, mutilate, or alter any such report, account, 
record, or memorandum, or shall knowingly and willfully file any 
false report, account, record, or memorandum, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, be subject 
for each offense to a fine of not less than $100 and not more than 
$5,000. 

Divulging information: Any member, officer, or employee of the 
Authority or the Air Safety Board who knowingly and willfully 
divulges any fact or information which may come to his knowl- 
edge during the course of an examination of the accounts, records, 
and memoranda of any air carrier, or which is withheld from 
public disclosure under section 408 (g), except as he may be 
directed by the Authority or the Air Safety Board, as the case 
may be, or by a court of competent jurisdiction or a judge thereof, 
shall upon conviction thereof be subject for each offense to a 
fine or not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

(g) Refusal to testify: Any person who shall neglect or refuse 
to attend and testify, or to answer any lawful inquiry, or to pro- 
duce books, papers, or documents, if in his power to do so, in 
obedience to the subpena or lawful requirement of the Authority, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be subject to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, after line 5, to 
strike out: 

(d) Principal responsible for acts of agent: The act, omission, 
or failure of any officer, agent, or other representative acting for 
or employed by any person subject to this act and acting within 
the scope of his employment, shall in every case be also deemed 


to be the act, omission, or failure of such person, as well as of the 
officer, agent, or other representative. 


So as to read: 


VENUE AND PROSECUTION OF OFFENSES 

Sec. 903. (a) Venue: The trial of any offense under this act 
Shall be in the district in which such offense is committed; or if 
the offense is committed upon the high seas, or out of the 
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jurisdiction of any particular State or district, the trial shall be 
in the district where the offender may be found or into which 
he shall be first brought. Whenever the offense is begun in one 
jurisdiction and completed in another it may be dealt with, in- 
quired of, tried, determined, and punished in either jurisdiction 
in the same manner as if the offense had been actually and 
wholly committed therein. 

(b) Prosecution: It shall be the duty of any district attorney 
of the United States to prosecute in the appropriate district 
court, under the direction of the Attorney General, every such 
offense upon duly verified information being lodged with him of 
such offense having occurred; and it shall be the duty of the 
Authority to give information to the proper United States district 
attorney of all such offenses coming to its knowledge and to 
assist in the prosecution thereof. 


(c) Procedure in respect of civil penalties: Any civil penalty 
under this act may be collected by proceedings in personam 
against the person subject to the penalty and, in case the aircraft 
is subject to a lien, by proceedings in rem against the aircraft; 
or by either method alone. Any aircraft subject to such lien may 
be summarily seized and placed in the custody of such persons 
as the Authority may by regulation prescribe, and a report of the 
cause shall thereupon be transmitted to the United States attor- 
ney for the judicial district in which the seizure is made. The 
aircraft shall be released from such custody upon payment of the 
penalty assessed; in pursuance of the process of any court; or 
deposit of a bond in such amount and with such sureties as the 
court may determine, conditioned upon the payment of the 
penalty. The Supreme Court of the United States, and under its 
direction other courts of the United States, may prescribe rules 
regulating such proceedings in any particular not provided by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title X— 
Procedure”, on page 113, line 22, after the word “be”, to insert 
“open to the”; and in line 23, after the word “interested”, 
to strike out “party. The Authority is authorized to with- 
hold publication of records or proceedings containing secret 
information affecting” and insert “party unless the Authority 
determines that secrecy is requisite on grounds of”, so as to 
read: 

CONDUCT OF PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 1001. The Authority may conduct its in such 
manner as will be conducive to the proper dispatch of business 
and to the ends of justice. No member of the Authority shall 
participate in any hearing or proceeding in which he has a pecuni- 
ary interest. Any person may appear before the Authority and be 


Authority shall be entered of record, and its proceedings shall be 
open to the public upon the request of any interested party unless 


the Authority determines that secrecy is uisi groun 
national defense. ee ue 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 116, line 1, after the 
word “to”, to insert “rates, fares, and charges for”; on page 
117, line 6, before the word “for”, to insert “or foreign air 
carrier”; in line 10, after the word “may”, to strike out “order 
the air carrier to cease and desist from such unjust discrimi- 
nation, undue preference, and undue prejudice” and insert 
“alter the same to the extent necessary to correct such dis- 
crimination, preference, or prejudice and make an order that 
the air carrier or foreign air carrier shall discontinue de- 
manding, charging, collecting, or receiving any such discrim- 
inatory, preferential, or prejudicial rate, fare, or charge, or 
enforcing any such discriminatory, preferential, or prejudicial 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice”; on page 119, 
line 4, after the word “any” where it occurs the second time, 
to strike out “such”; in line 8, after the word “for”, to strike 
out “interstate or overseas”; in line 11, after the word “car- 
riers”, to insert “or foreign air carriers”; and on page 120, 
line 3, after the word “operated”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That as to joint rates, fares, and charges for overseas 
air transportation the Authority shall determine and pre- 
scribe only just and reasonable maximum or minimum or 
i iy a and minimum joint rates, fares, or charges”, so 
as to read: 


COMPLAINTS TO AND INVESTIGATIONS BY THE AUTHORITY 

Sec. 1002. (a) Filing of complaints authorized: Any person may 
file with the Authority a complaint in writing with respect to any- 
thing done or omitted to be done by any person in contravention 
of any provision of this act, or of any requirement established pur- 
suant hereto. If the person complained against shall not satisfy 
the complaint or there shall appear to be any reasonable ground for 
investigating the complaint, it shall be the duty of the Authority 


to investigate the matters complained of. Whenever the Authority 
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is of the opinion that any complaint does not state facts which war- 
rant an investigation or action on its part, it may dismiss such 
complaint without hearing. 

(b) Investigations on initiative of Authority: The Authority is 
empowered at any time to institute an investigation, on its own 
initiative, in any case and as to any matter or thing concerning 
which complaint is authorized to be made to or before the Au- 
thority by any provision of this act, or concerning which any 
question may arise under any of the provisions of this act, or re- 
lating to the enforcement of any of the provisions of this act. The 
Authority shall have the same power to proceed with any investi- 
gation instituted on its own motion as though it had been appealed 
to by complaint. 

(c) Entry of orders for compliance with act: If the Authority 
finds, after notice and hearing of any such complaint or any in- 
vestigation instituted by it, that any person has failed to comply 
with any provision of this act or any requirement established pur- 
suant hereto, the Authority shall issue an appropriate order to 
compel such person to comply therewith. 

(d) Power to prescribe rates and practices of air carriers: When- 
ever, after notice and hearing, upon complaint, or upon its own 
initiative, the Authority shall be of the opinion that any individual 
or joint rate, fare, or charge demanded, charge collected or received 
by any air carrier for interstate or overseas air rtation, or 
any classification, rule, regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service thereunder, is or will be 
unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the Authority shall determine 
and prescribe the lawful rate, fare, or charge (or the maximum or 
minimum, or the maximum and minimum thereof) thereafter to 
be demanded, charged, collected, or received, or the lawful classifi- 
cation, rule, regulation, or practice thereafter to be made effective: 
Provided, That as to rates, fares, and charges for overseas air trans- 
portation, the Authority shall determine and prescribe only a just 
and reasonable maximum or minimum or maximum and minimum 
rate, fare, or charge. 

(e) Rule of rate making: In exercising and performing its powers 
and duties with respect to the determination of rates for the car- 
riage of persons or property the Authority shall take into con- 
sideration, among other factors— 

(1) The effect of such rates upon the movement of traffic; 

(2) The need in the public interest of adequate and efficient 
transportation of persons and property by air carriers at the lowest 
cost consistent with the furnishing of such service; 

(3) Such standards respecting the character and quality of 
service to be rendered by air carriers as may be prescribed by or 
pursuant to law; 

(4) The inherent advantages of transportation by aircraft; and 

(5) The need of each air carrier for revenue sufficient to enable 
such air carrier, under honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment, to provide adequate and efScient air-carrier service. 

(f) Removal of discrimination in foreign air transportation: 
‘Whenever, after notice and hearing, upon complaint, or upon its 
own initiative, the Authority shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge demanded, charged, col- 
lected, or received by any air carrier or foreign air carrier for 
foreign air transportation, or any classification, rule, regulation, 
or practice affecting such rate, fare, or charge or the value of 
the service thereunder, is or will be unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the Authority may 
alter the same to the extent necessary to correct such discrimi- 
nation, preference, or prejudice, and make an order that the air 
carrier or foreign air carrier shall discontinue demanding, charg- 
ing, collecting, or receiving any such discriminatory, preferential, 
or prejudicial rate, fare, or charge, or enforcing any such dis- 
criminatory, preferential, or prejudicial classification, rule, regu- 
lation, or practice. 

(g) Suspension of rates: Whenever any air carrier shall file 
with the Authority a tariff stating a new individual or joint 
(between air carriers) rate, fare, or charge for interstate or over- 
seas air tion or any classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice affecting such rate, fare, or charge, or the value of the 
service thereunder, the Authority is empowered, upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative, at once, and, if it so orders, without 
answer or other formal pleading by the air carrier, but upon 
reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing concerning the lawful- 
ness of such rate, fare, or charge, or such classification, rule, regu- 
lation, or ce; and pending such hearing and the decision 
thereon, the Authority, by filing with such tariff, and delivering 
to the air carrier affected thereby, a statement in writing of its 
reasons for such suspension, may suspend the operation of such 
tariff and defer the use of such rate, fare, or charge, or such 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice, for a period of 90 days, 
and, if the proceeding has not been concluded and a final order 
made within such period, the Authority may, from time to time, 
extend the period of suspension, but not for a longer period in 
the aggregate than 180 days beyond the time when such tariff 
would otherwise go into effect; and, after hearing, whether com- 
pleted before or after the rate, fare, charge, classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice goes into effect, the Authority may make 
such order with reference thereto as would be proper in a pro- 
ceeding instituted after such rate, fare, charge, classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice had become effective. If the proceeding 
has not been concluded and an order made within the period 
of suspension, the proposed rate, fare, charge, classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice shall go into effect at the end of such 
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period: Provided, That this subsection shall not apply to any 
initial tariff filed by any air carrier. 

(h) Power to prescribe divisions of rates: Whenever, after no- 
tice and hearing, upon complaint or upon its own initiative, the 
Authority is of the opinion that the divisions of joint rates, fares, 
or charges for air transportation are or will be unjust, unreason- 
able, inequitable, or unduly preferential or prejudicial as between 
the air carriers or foreign air carriers parties thereto, the Authority 
shall prescribe the just, reasonable, and equitable divisions thereof 
to be received by the several air carriers. The Authority may re- 
quire the adjustment of divisions between such air carriers from 
the date of filing the complaint or entry of order of investigation, 
or such other date subsequent thereto as the Authority finds 
to be just, reasonable, and equitable. 

(i) Power to establish through air-transportation service: The 
Authority shall, whenever required by the public convenience and 
necessity, after notice and hearing, upon complaint or upon its 
own initiative, establish through service and joint rates, fares, or 
charges for interstate or overseas air transportation (or the 
maxima or minima, or the maxima and minima thereof), or the 
classifications, rules, regulations, or practices affecting such rates, 
fares, or charges, or the value of the service thereunder, and 
the terms and conditions under which such through service 
shall be operated: Provided, That as to joint rates, fares, and 
charges for overseas air transportation the Authority shall deter- 
mine and prescribe only just and reasonable maximum or mini- 
mum or maximum and minimum joint rates, fares, or charges. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 9, after the 
word “evidence”, to strike out— 

Any member of the Authority may sign subpenas, and any mem- 
ber of the Authority, any member or assistant of the Air Safety 
Board, and any employee of the Authority designated for that pur- 
pose, may issue subpenas, administer oaths or affirmations, hold 
hearings, examine witnesses, and receive evidence at any place 
designated by the Authority. In all cases heard by a single mem- 
ber or an employee of the Authority, the, Authority shall hear 
oral argument on request of either party. 


And insert: 


Any member or examiner of the Authority, when duly designated 
by the Authority for such purpose, may hold hearings, sign and is- 
sue subpenas, administer oaths, examine witnesses, and receive 
evidence at any place in the United States designated by the Au- 
thority. In all cases heard by an examiner or a single member 
the Authority shall hear oral arguments on request of either party. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 122, line 9, before the 
word “which”, to strike out “as either may be nearest,”; in 
line 24, after the word Depositions“, to strike out “If a wit- 
ness whose testimony may be desired to be taken by deposi- 
tion be in a foreign country the deposition may be taken 
before an officer or person designated by the Authority, or 
agreed upon by the parties by stipulation in writing to be 
filed with the Authority”; and insert “If a witness whose tes- 
timony may be desired to be taken by deposition be in a 
foreign country, the deposition may be taken, provided the 
laws of the foreign country so permit, by a consular officer 
or other person commissioned by the Authority, or agreed 
upon by the parties by stipulation in writing to be filed with 
the Authority, or may be taken under letters rogatory issued 
by a court of competent jurisdiction at the request of the 
Authority”; and on page 123, line 12, after the word “Fees.”, 
to strike out “Witnesses whose depositions are taken as 
authorized in this act, and the person taking the same, shall 
severally be entitled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States” and insert “Wit- 
nesses whose depositions are taken as authorized in this act, 
and the persons taking the same, shall severally be entitled 
to the same fees as are paid for like services in the courts of 
the United States: Provided, That with respect to commis- 
sions or letters rogatory issued at the initiative of the Au- 
thority, executed in foreign countries, the Authority shall 
pay such fees, charges, or expenses incidental thereto as may 
be found necessary, in accordance with regulations on the 
subject to be prescribed by the Authority”, so as to read: 

(e) Deposition: The Authority may order testimony to be taken 
by deposition in any proceeding or investigation pending before 
it, at any stage of such proceeding or investigation. Such dep- 
ositions may be taken before any person designated by the Au- 
thority and having power to administer oaths. Reasonable notice 


must first be given in writing by the party or his attcrney pro- 
posing to take such deposition to the opposite party or his attor- 
ney of record, which notice shall state the name of the witness 
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and the time and place of the taking of his deposition. Any 
person may be compelled to appear and depose, and to produce 
books, papers, or documents, in the same manner as witnesses may 
be compelled to appear and testify and produce like documentary 
evidence before the Authority, as hereinbefore provided. 

(f) Method of taking depositions: Every person deposing as 
herein provided shall be cautioned and shall be required to swear 
(or affirm, if he so requests) to testify the whole truth, and shall 
be carefully examined. His testimoney shall be reduced to writing 
by the person taking the deposition, or under his direction, and 
shall, after it has been reduced to writing, be subscribed by the 
deponent. All depositions shall be promptly filed with the 
Authority. 

(g) Foreign depositions: If a witness whose testimony may be 
desired to be taken by deposition be in a foreign country, the dep- 
osition may be taken, provided the laws of the foreign country so 
permit, by a consular officer or other person commissioned by the 
Authority, or agreed upon by the parties by stipulation in writing 
to be filed with the Authority, or may be taken under letters 
rogatory issued by a court of competent jurisdiction at the request 
of the Authority. 

(h) Fees: Witnesses whose depositions are taken as authorized 
in this act, and the persons taking the same, shall severally be 
entitled to the same fees as are paid for like services in the courts 
of the United States: Provided, That with t to commissions 
or letters rogatory issued at the initiative of the Authority, exe- 
cuted in foreign countries, the Authority shall pay such fees, 
charges, or expenses incidental thereto as may be found necessary, 
in accordance with regulations on the subject to be prescribed by 
the Authority. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 125, line 12, after the 
word “reasonable”, to strike out “directions and such reason- 
able”; in line 14, after the word “transportation”, to insert 
“to meet such emergency or condition”; in line 23, before 
the word “upon”, to strike out “in the District of Columbia”; 
on page 126, line 6, after the word “by”, to strike out “leav- 
ing a copy thereof with” and insert “service upon”; in line 7, 
after the word “residence”, to strike out “in the District of 
Columbia,“; in line 17, after the word “upon”, to strike out 
“persons other than air carriers” and insert “any person”, 
and on page 127, after line 8, to insert: 


(f) Every order of the Authority shall set forth the findings of 
fact upon which it is based. 


So as to read: 

ORDERS, NOTICES, AND SERVICE 

Src. 1004. (a) Effective date of orders; emergency orders: Except 
as otherwise provided in this act, all orders, rules, and regulations 
of the Authority shall take effect within such reasonable time as 
the Authority may prescribe, and shall continue in force until its 
further order, rule, or regulation, or for a specified period of time, 
as shall be prescribed in the order, rule, or regulation: Provided, 
That whenever the Authority is of the opinion that an emergency, 
or other special or unusual condition, requiring immediate action 
exists in respect of safety in air transportation, the Authority is 
authorized, either upon complaint or upon its own initiative with- 
out complaint, at once, if it so orders, without answer or other form 
of pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, or person or per- 
sons, and with or without notice, hearing, or the making or filing 
of a report, according as the Authority may determine, to make 
such just and reasonable orders, rules, or regulations, as in its 
opinion may be essential in the interest of safety in air transporta- 
tion to meet such emergency or condition: Provided further, That 
the Authority shall immediately initiate proceedings relating to the 
matters embraced in any such direction, order, rule, or regulation, 
and shall, insofar as practicable, give preference to such proceedings 
over all others under this act. 

(b) Designation of agent for service: It shall be the duty of 
every air carrier within 60 days after the effective date of this 
section to designate in writing an agent upon whom service of 
all notices and process and all orders, decisions, and requirements 
of the Authority may be made for and on behalf of said air carrier, 
and to file such designation in the office of the secretary of the 
Authority, which designation may from time to time be changed 
by like writing similarly filed. Service of all notices and process 
and orders, decisions, and requirements of the Authority may be 
made upon such air carrier by service upon such designated agent 
at his office or usual place of residence with like effect as if made 
personally upon such air carrier, and in default of such designa- 
tion of such agent, service of any notice or other process in any 
proceeding before said Authority, or of any order, decision, or 
requirement of the Authority, may be made by posting such notice, 

order, requirement, or decision in the office of the Secre- 
of the Authority. 

(e) Service on persons other than air carriers: Service of no- 
tices, proeesses, orders, rules, and regulations upon any person may 
be made by personal service, or upon an agent designated in writ- 
ing for the purpose, or by registered mail addressed to such person 
or agent. Whenever service is made by mail, the date 
of mailing shall be considered as the time when service is made. 
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(d) Suspension or modification of order: Except as otherwise 
provided in this act, the Authority is empowered to suspend or 
modify its orders upon such notice and in such manner as it shall 
deem proper. 

(e) Compliance with order required: It shall be the duty of 
every person subject to this act, and its agents and employees, to 
observe and comply with any order, rule, regulation, certificate, 
license, or requirement of the Authority under this act affecting 
such person so long as the same shall remain in effect. 

(f) Every order of the Authority shall set forth the findings of 
fact upon which it is based. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 127, after line 10, to 
strike out: 


REHEARINGS BY AUTHORITY 

Sec. 1005. The power to issue, test, inspect, examine, hear, or- 
der, or otherwise act under this act, shall include the power to 
reissue, retest, reinspect, reexamine, rehear, reorder, and react. 
Applications therefor shall be governed by such general rules as 
the Authority may establish. No such application shall excuse 
any person from complying with or obeying the requirement of. 
the Authority appealed from or operate in any manner to stay or 
postpone the enforcement thereof, without the special order of 
the Authority. The Authority may grant any such application if 
sufficient reason therefor appear and the procedure in any such 
subsequent proceeding shall conform as nearly as may be to the 
procedure governing initial proceedings. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 2, after 
“Sec.”, to strike out “1006” and insert “1005”; in line 4, after 
the word “except”, to strike out “an” and insert “any”; in 
line 5, after the word “of”, to insert “any”; in the same line, 
after the word “air”, to strike out “transportation approved 
by” and insert “carrier subject to the approval of”; in line 
26, after the word “affirm”, to insert “modify,”; on page 
129, line 11, after the word “unless”, to insert “such”; and 
in line 15, after the word “affirming”, to insert “modifying”, 
so as to read: 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF AUTHORITY'S ORDERS 


Sec. 1005. (a) Orders of Authority subject to review: Any or- 
der, affirmative or negative, issued by the Authority under this 
act, except any order in respect of any foreign air carrier subject 
to the approval of the President as provided in section 801 of this 
act, shall be subject to review by the circuit courts of appeals 
of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia upon petition, filed within 60 days after 
the entry of such order, by any person disclosing a substantial in- 
terest in such order. After the expiration of said 60 days a peti- 
tion may be filed only by leave of court upon a showing of reason- 
able grounds for failure to file the petition theretofore. 

(b) Venue: A petition under this section shall be filed in the 
court for the circuit wherein the petitioner resides or has his 
principal place of business or in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 

(c) Notice of authority; filing of transcript: A copy of the 
petition shall, upon filing, be forthwith transmitted to the Author- 
ity by the clerk of the court; and the Authority shall thereupon 
certify and file in the court a transcript of the record, if any, 
upon which the order complained of was entered. 

(d) Power of court: The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm, modify, or set aside the order complained of, in whole 
or in part, and if need be, to order further proceedings by the 
Authority. Upon good cause shown, interlocutory relief may 
be granted by stay of the order or by such mandatory or other 
relief as may be appropriate: Provided, That no interlocutory 
relief may be granted except upon at least 5 days’ notice to the 
Authority. 

(e) Findings of fact by Authority conclusive: The findings 
of facts by the Authority, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive. No objection to an order of the Authority 
shall be considered by the court unless such objection shall 
have been urged before the Authority or, if it was not so urged, 
unless there were reasonable grounds for failure to do so. 

(f) Certification or certiorari: The judgment and decree of the 
court affirming, modifying, or setting aside any such order of the 
Authority shall be subject only to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certification or certiorari as provided 
in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “Judicial 


enforcement”, on page 129; line 21, to change the section 
number from 1007 to 1006. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Participa- 
tion by Authority in court proceedings”, on page 131, line 2, 
to change the section number from 1008 to 1007. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


1938 


The next amendment was, on page 131, line 6, to change 
the section number from 1009 to 1008; in line 12, before 
the word “or”, to strike out “parties” and insert parties,“; 
in the same line, after the word “intervention”, to strike out 
“of” and insert of,“; in line 16, after the word “provisions”, 
to insert “of law”; in line 17, after the word “authorized”, 
to strike out “by law”, and in the same line, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “original parties” and insert “persons 
primarily concerned”, so as to read: 


JOINDER OF PARTIES 


Sec. 1008. In any proceeding for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act, or any rule, regulation, requiremefit, or order 
thereunder, or any term, condition, or limitation of any certificate 
or permit, whether such proceedings be instituted before the 
Authority or be begun originally in any court of the United 
States, it shall be lawful to include as parties, or to permit the 
intervention of, all persons interested in or affected by the matter 
under consideration, and inquiries, investigations, orders, and 
decrees may be made with reference to all such parties in the 
same manner, to the same extent, and ches S the same no- 
visions of law as are or shall be authorized with respect to the 
persons primarily concerned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “Title A 


Miscellaneous—Hazards to Air Commerce”, on page 131, 
after line 20, to strike out: 

Src. 1101. The Authority is empowered to by regulation 
that persons owning or operating any bridge, causeway, transpor- 


tation, or transmission line, or any other structure on civil air- 
ways or elsewhere, which the Authority shall deem to be a hazard 
to aircraft operating in civil aeronautics, shall maintain at their 
own expense such lights and other signals thereon as may be 
required in the public interest and in the interest of safety of 
those engaged in civil aeronautics. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 1101. Persons owning or operating any bridge, causeway, 
transportation, or transmission line, or any other structure on 5 
civil airways, which the Authority shall deem to be a hazard to 
aircraft operating in air commerce, shall maintain such lights and 
other signals thereon as may be required in the public interest 
and the interest of those engaged in such commerce. The costs 
of installing and maintaining such lights and other signals shall 
be borne and paid by the Authority. If the Authority shall fail 
to pay such costs and to reimburse any person who has incurred 
such costs at the direction of the Authority, suit may be brought 
against the United States in the Court of Claims for the recovery 
of such costs. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, line 1, after the 
word “be”, to strike out “operated, and no airman not a citi- 
zen of the United States may enter or operate such aircraft,” 
and insert “navigated”; in line 3, after the words “United 
States”, to strike out “unless authorized to do so by the 
Secretary of State. Any authorization issued by the Secre- 
tary of State for such entry or operation shall identify the 
aircraft and the airmen and specify the conditions for such 
entry or operation within the United States” and insert 
“except in accordance with an authorization granted by the 
Secretary of State”; in line 10, after the word “airmen”, 
to strike out: 


Aircraft of a foreign country (other than aircraft embraced 
within the provisions of the next preceding paragraph of this 
section or provisions of this act requiring permits for air 
transport) registered under the laws of such country may enter 
or be operated, and airmen not citizens of the United States may 
enter or operate such aircraft within the United States— 

(1) If such foreign country is a party to a convention, treaty, 
— agreement with the United States granting reciprocal privi- 

5; or 

(2) In cases where such country is not a party to a convention, 
treaty, or agreement with the United States granting reciprocal 
privileges, when so authorized by the Authority, but only when 
such country grants a similar privilege in of aircraft and 
airmen of the United States. Any such authorization by the 
Authority shall be for such period as it may fix, shall identify the 
aircraft and airmen, and shall specify the terms and conditions 
for such entry or operation within the United States. 


And insert: 

Aircraft of a foreign country (other than aircraft embraced 
within the provisions of the next preceding subsection or the pro- 
visions of this act requiring permits for foreign air carriers) shall 
be navigated within the United States only if authorized by the 
Authority. If a foreign country grants a similar privilege in respect 
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of aircraft of the United States the Authority may authorize such 
foreign aircraft registered under the laws of such country to enter 
and be navigated within the United States. 


On page 134, line 16, after the word “be”, to insert navi- 
gated”; in line 17, after the word “effective”, to insert air- 
man”; and in line 18, after the word “certificate”, to insert 
“certifying the competency of such airman to navigate such 
aircraft”; and after line 19, to insert: 


(d) No foreign aircraft shall engage in interstate or overseas 
air commerce, or in the transportation of persons or property for 
compensation or hire, or be operated or navigated in the conduct 
or furtherance of a business of vocation, in commerce wholly 
within a State. 


So as to read: 
MILITARY AIRWAYS 


Sec. 1102. The Secretary of War is authorized to designate, 
and to prescribe rules and regulations for the use of, military air- 
ways which do not conform to airways designated, established, 
or approved under this act. 


AIRCRAFT AND AIRMEN OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 1103. (a) Military aircraft and airmen: No aircraft of the 
military, naval, or other armed forces of a foreign country may 
enter or be navigated within the United States except in accord- 
ance with an authorization granted by the Secretary of State. 

(b) Civil aircraft and airmen: Aircraft of a foreign country 
(other than aircraft embraced within the provisions of the next 
preceding subsection or the provisions of this act requiring per- 
mits for foreign air carriers) shall be navigated within the 
United States only if authorized by the Authority. If a foreign 
country grants a similar privilege in respect of aircraft of the 
United States the Authority may authorize such foreign air- 
craft registered under the laws of such country to enter and 
be navigated within the United States. 

(c) Operation by United States airmen: Aircraft of a pe os 
country entering the United States under this section may be 
navigated within the United States by an airman holding a 
currently effective airman certificate certifying the competency of 
such airman to navigate such aircraft. 

(d) No foreign aircraft shall engage in interstate or overseas 
air commerce, or in the transportation of persons or property for 
compensation or hire, or be operated or navigated in the conduct 
or furtherance of a business or vocation, in commerce wholly 
within a State. > 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, line 8, after the 
word “air”, to strike out “carriers” and insert “routes”; in 
line 19, after the word “carriers”, to insert “and foreign 
air carriers”; on page 36, after line 7, to insert: 


(f) The Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out in the first sentence of subsection (6) of 
section 11 thereof the following: “any provision of subdivision 

fs) 2 fon section or”, and by changing “7 (b)” in that sentence 

„ (c)“ 


1 line 13, before the word Sections“, to strike out (f)“ 
and insert “(g)”; in line 23, after the word “amended,”, to 
insert “except section 7 and section 11 (b) and (c)“; so 
as to read: 

AMENDMENTS AND REPEALS 


Sec. 1105. (a) Section 3964 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
3 by, adding * ‘and all air routes”, after the words “or parts 


(b) The act of May 24, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 728), is further 
amended by striking out the — 1 5 of Commerce“ wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu thereof the words “Civil 
Aeronautics Authority.” 

(c) The Federal Trade 


foreign air carriers subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938.” 

(d) The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1934, as amended 
(48 Stat. 283), is further amended by striking out in section 6 
thereof the words “any air-mail contract or.” 

(e) The act approved February 21, 1925 (43 Stat. 960), as 
amended by the act approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744), and 
the act approved August 29, 1937 (50 Stat. 725), is further amended 
by striking out the words “and he is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to contract after advertisement in accordance with law, for 
all classes of mail to, from, or within the Territory 
airplane, payment therefor to be made from the 
the appropriation for star-route service in Alaska.” 

(1) The Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out in the first sentence of subsection (6) of 
section 11 thereof the following: “any provision of subdivision (a) 
of te: section or”, and by changing “7 (b)” in that sentence to 

c ” 
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(g) Sections 2 (b) ——ů Be 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and and so much of section 8 as 
Treads: “and any person not ineligible under the terms of this 
act who qualified under the other requirements of this act, shall 
be ble to contract for carrying air mail, notwithstanding the 

of section 3950 of the Revised Statutes (act of June 8, 
1872),” of the act of June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 933); 
the joint resolution of June 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 1243); the act of 
March 8, 1928 (45 Stat. 248), as amended; the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926 (44 Stat. 568), as amended, except section 7 and section 
11 (b) and (c); and all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
any provision of this act are hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 17, after the 
word “proceedings”, to strike out “Any proceeding, hear- 
ing, or investigation commenced or pending before the 
Department of Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or the Postmaster General at the time this act takes 
effect, are transferred to the authority and shall be con- 
tinued by it in the same manner as though originally com- 
menced before it, if such proceeding, hearing, or investiga- 
tion involves the administration of duties, powers, and func- 
tions transferred to the authority by this act, or the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction similar to that granted to the authority 
by this act” and insert “The provisions of this act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending before the Secretary of Com- 
merce, or the Postmaster General, or proceedings pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission for the deter- 
mination of rates for the transportation of air mail by air- 
craft, on the date of the enactment of this act; but any such 
proceedings shall be continued, orders therein issued, ap- 
peals therefrom taken, and payments made by the Post- 
master General pursuant to such orders, as if this act had 
not been enacted; and orders issued in any such proceeding 
shall continue in effect until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, or repealed by the authority or by operation of law: 
Provided, That the rates determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be determined without regard to 
that portion of section 6 (e) of the Air Mail Act approved 
June 12, 1934, which provides as follows: ‘which, in con- 
nection with the rates fixed by it for all other routes, shall 
be designed to keep the aggregate cost of the transporta- 
tion of air mail on and after July 1, 1938, within the limits 
of the anticipated postal revenue therefrom’ ”; and on page 
139, line 11, after the word “after”, to strike ‘out “the date 
of the organization of the authority” and insert “such 
transfer”, so as to read: 

EFFECT OF TRANSFERS, REPEALS, AND AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 1106. (a) Effectiveness of existing orders, regulations, and 
so forth.—All orders, determinations, rules, regulations, permits, 
contracts, certificates, licenses, and privileges which have been 
issued, made, or granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the De: t of Commerce, or the Postmaster General, or any 
court of competent jurisdiction, under any provision of law re- 
pealed or amended by this act, or in the exercise of duties, pow- 
ers, or functions transferred to the Authority by this act, and 
which are in effect at the time this section takes effect, shall con- 
tinue in effect until modified, terminated, superseded, set aside, 
or repealed by the Authority, or by any court of competent juris- 
diction, or by operation of law. 

(b) Pending administrative proceedings: The provisions of this 
act shall not affect any proceedings pending before the Secretary of 
Commerce, or the Postmaster General, or proceedings pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission for the determination of 
rates for the transportation of air mail by aircraft, on the date of 
the enactment of this act; but any such proceedings shall be con- 
tinued, orders therein issued, appeals therefrom taken, and pay- 
ments made by the Postmaster General pursuant to such orders, 
as if this act had not been enacted; and orders issued in any such 
proceeding shall continue in effect until modified, terminated, 
superseded, or repealed by the mire om or by operation of law: 
Provided, That the rates determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall be determined without regard to that portion of 
section 6 (e) of the Air Mail Act approved June 12, 1934, which 
provides as follows: “which, in connection with the rates fixed by 
it for all other routes, shall be designed to keep the aggregate cost 
of the transportation of air mail on and after July 1, 1938, within 
the limits of the anticipated postal revenue therefrom.” 

(c) Pending judicial proceedings: The provisions of this act 
shall not affect suits commenced prior to the date of the organiza- 
tion of the Authority; and all such suits shall be continued, 5 

therein had, appeals therein taken, and judgments th 
rendered, reaper ART ey Soro yet nam gah rage “ecard a 
act bad not been passed. No suit, action, or other proceeding law- 
fully commenced by or against any agency or officer of the United 
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States, in relation to the discharge of official duties, shall abate by 
reason of any transfer of authority, power, or duties from such 
agency or officer to the Authority ander the provisions of this act, 
but the court, upon motion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after such transfer, showing the necessity 
for a survival of such suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain 
a settlement of the questions involved, may allow the same to be 
maintained by or against the Authority. 

(d) Records transferred to Authority: All records transferred to 
the Authority under this act shall be available for use by the 
Authority to the same extent as if such records were originally 
records of the Authority. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is also proposed to renumber 
the sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the sec- 
tions will be renumbered. 

That completes the committee amendments as printed in 
the bill. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, as in executive session, laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting a convention, an agreement, and sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees (and a message withdrawing a nomination). 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as in executive session, I 
ask unanimous consent to report from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs sundry nominations of midshipmen to be en- 
signs, and other nominations in the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. I now move that the nominations in the 
Navy be confirmed en bloc. The midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy are to graduate on June 2, and are to be made 
ensigns in the Navy. There are also nominations of midship- 
men to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, and other 
nominations in the Marine Corps. I ask that they also be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
inations in the Navy and the Marine Corps are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. WALSH. In order that the commissions may be pre- 
pared between now and June 2, there being a large number 
of them, I ask unanimous consent that the rule requiring the 
nominations to remain on the table be suspended, and that 
the President be notified of their confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified. 

POSTMASTER, ATLANTIC BEACH, FLA—-NOMINATION RECOMMITTED 

Mr. McKELLAR. As in executive session, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the nomination of Katherine S. Grey to 
be postmaster at Atlantic Beach, Fla., be recommitted to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I do this at the 
request of one of the Senators from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? ‘The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3845) 
to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide for the regulation of 
civil aeronautics. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the committee has a few 
other amendments it desires to offer. The first one is on 
page 7, lines 18 and 19. As the language reads it would seem 
that we have the right to determine the routes of a foreign 
air service even over a foreign country. Of course, we can- 
not do that. So the committee suggests, after the word 
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“means” and before the word “path”, in line 16, to insert the 
letter “a”, and after the word “space” in line 19 to insert 
“of the United States.” That will simply confine our activi- 
ties to our own country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. The next amendment is on page 17. 
This is controversial, but I wish to present what the commit- 
tee recommends. 

On page 17, after the period on line 3, I move to strike 
out “No employee of the authority and” and to begin the 
next word “no” with a capital “N”, so as to read “No mem- 
ber of the Air Safety Board.” 

The reason for the amendment is that to prohibit the 
authority from hiring as an employee, special or otherwise, 
anyone having any interest in any aviation enterprise might 
very well cut off from it the best experts in the field—even 
for temporary employment. It would seem to be enough 
simply to provide that no member of the authority shall 
have such an interest—see section 201 (b)—and that no 
member of the Air Safety Board shall have such an 
interest. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not object to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that 
the amendment could be stated by striking out the words 
“employee of the authority, and no.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; it may be done in that way so 
that after the word “No” in line 3 the words “employee of 
the authority, and no” should be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 22, line 23, beginning with 
the words “The cost of travel by air”, it is proposed to strike 
out the remainder of that paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Travel by personnel of the United States Government on com- 
mercial aircraft, domestic or foreign, including travel between air- 
ports and centers of population or posts of duty when incidental 
to travel on commercial aircraft, shall be allowed at public ex- 
pense when authorized or approved by competent authority, and 
transportation requests for such travel may be issued upon such 
authorizations, Such expense shall be allowed without regard to 
comparative costs of transportation by aircraft with other modes 
of transportation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will accept the amendment providing 
the Senator will agree to strike out the words “by competent 
authority” and insert the words “by the head of a depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; I will accept the modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In other words, I do not want every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to be issuing authorizations. If it is 
authorized “by the head of the department,” then that gives 
the necessary sanction. 

Mr. COPELAND. I send the amendment to the desk, as 
modified. I may say that it has been requested by the Army 
and Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, as modified, offered by the Senator from 
New York on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I inquire if the committee is through 
with the amendments it desires to offer. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the Senator from Missouri if 
he will be good enough to let us finish the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Very well. I thought the Senator was 
through. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 27, beginning at the end of 
line 25, I move, on behalf of the committee, to strike out the 
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words “and no civil airway shall be established without the 
approval of the authority.” 

The clause is redundant, for civil airway is already defined 
as a path “designated or approved” by the authority. See 
section 1 (o). To leave the clause in the bill would ap- 
parently be inconsistent with the definition, for the clause 
says that no civil airway shall be established without the 
“approval” of the authority. Furthermore, if the provision 
means that no one can set up air-navigation facilities and 
fly thereby without the approval of the authority, the clause 
is probably unconstitutional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the next amendment is 
section 401 (e). It is desired 

Mr. McCARRAN. May we have the amendment read 
first? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. I merely want to locate it in the 
bill. 

On page 34, it is suggested that lines 1 to 13, inclusive, 
be deleted, and this language inserted in lieu thereof: 

If any applicant shall show that from December 1, 1937, until 
the effective date of this section, it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was an air carrier, continuously operating as such (except as to 
interruptions of service over which the applicant or its predecessor 
in interest had no control), the Authority, upon proof of such fact 
only shall, unless the service rendered by such applicant for 
such period was inadequate and inefficient, issue a certificate or 
certificates, authorizing such applicant to engage as an air carrier 
in air transportation with respect to all classes of traffic for 
which authorization is sought, except mail, between the terminal 
and intermediate points between which it, or its predecessor, so 
continuously operated between April 15, 1938, and the effective 
date of this section, and also authorizing such applicant to trans- 
port mail between the terminal and intermediate points between 
which the applicant, or its predecessor, was authorized by the 
Postmaster General to engage on April 15, 1938, in the trans- 
portation of mail. 

Mr. McCARRAN. To the suggested amendment I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. I offer it as an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the amend- 
ment just read by Mr. Copetanp the following proviso: 

Provided, That no applicant holding an air-mail contract shall 
be authorized to engage in air transportation to or from any 
point now named in such contract as awarded to it if, upon pro- 
test of any interested person, the Authority shall find that trans- 
portation by the applicant to or from such point is not required 
by the public convenience and necessity. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask the Senator from New York to 
accept that amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am satisfied to do it. 
I confess that it is a matter to which the Senator from 
Nevada has given much more study than I have. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is an involved situation. I have 
tried to clarify it, and I think we can all study it for a long 
time and still not clarify it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is all right. Does the Senator 
from Missouri agree to that? 

Mr. TRUMAN. So long as the authority has a right to 
pass on the service, I see no reason why the amendment 
should not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is agreed to. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, may I inquire of one of the 
Senators whether we have reached or disposed of the amend- 
ment to the language on page 34? 

Mr. TRUMAN. That has just been done. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. That is the one on which we have just 
acted. 

Mr. BONE. Was the language in reference to being au- 
thorized to operate on “the effective date of this section” 
agreed to? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It was agreed to. 

Mr. BONE. Let me be clear in my own mind whether 
that would protect the line operating from Yakima, Wash., 
to Portland, Oreg., which now has authorization, but is not 
yet operating. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think it would. 

Mr. BONE. I understand that the effective date of the 
order authorizing them to operate will be May 15, which is 
only 3 days away; and I want to be sure that they are not 
foreclosed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that while this amendment may not cover the case 
he has in mind, it will come as near to it as language can 
do, so that the authority itself may have the privilege 
of exercising its judgment in furtherance of fair play and 
justice. 

Mr. BONE. In other words, there is nothing in the lan- 
guage now adopted which would operate as a bar to them 
if the authority set up in the bill should elect to issue a 
certificate to them? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is my view. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. Their position would 
not be hazarded by the amendment. 

Mr. BONE. My attention was drawn to the amendments 
suggested by my colleague from the State of Washington 
(Mr. ScHWELLENBACH]. I am not familiar with the purpose 
of many of them, so I am rather at a loss; but I under- 
stand that the Senator from Missouri is presenting them. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I am bringing them up. I think most of 
them will be accepted. 

Mr. BONE. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think this one is along the line that 
the Senator had in mind. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
let me say that I think he is aware that quite recently the 
Post Office Department advertised for bids for certain air- 
mail extensions. It was not possible to make them, however, 
because the money was not made available until the Post 
Office and Treasury Departments appropriation bill became 
a law. Under those circumstances, since we know just what 
the new routes are—the ones which are now being advertised, 
and no others—I do not see why we should not make the 
effective date the date of the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the Senator from Arizona to 
repeat that suggestion, so that the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Nevada may hear it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only new routes that are to be estab- 
lished are those which are now under advertisement by the 
Post Office Department. They were authorized to be estab- 
lished, so far as money was concerned, in the appropriation 
bill enacted at the last session of Congress. They were pre- 
vented from being established because of the failure to pass 
a bill extending the number of miles that might be flown. 
As soon as that legislation was out of the way, the Committee 
on Appropriations met the situation by appropriating money 
for the next fiscal year, the money for the remainder of this 
fiscal year being now available. 

Since we know that those are the only new routes that 
will be undertaken, since the bids are out and everything is 
in shape, why not make the date of the enactment of this 
bill the effective date? Why have a “grandfather clause” 
that goes back to January 1 or any other date? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think the amendment of the Senator 
from New York covers that point. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This bill will become a law very soon. 
The House of Representatives has made a similar measure 
the unfinished business. I was informed today by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce that they 
expect to pass the bill next Monday, so the bill will be in 
conference next week. : 
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I can understand perfectly why, in the case of the intro- 
duction of a bill, it might be proper to date back. That 
would discourage fly-by-night operating; that is all it would 
be for; but now, when we come to button it up, we know 
just what the situation is. That is why I have prepared an 
amendment on page 34, lines 12 and 13, to strike out “so 
continuously operated, or was authorized to operate, during 
such period,” and in lieu thereof to imsert “operated, or 
= authorized to operate, on the date of the enactment of 

act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does not the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York cover that very matter? It seems to 
me it does. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It fixes the date; but it seems to me the 
date of enactment is the proper date, rather than to guess 
at any other date. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned 

Mr. McCARRAN. If I may interrupt the Senator from 
New York, if this matter were dealt with as the Senator 
from Arizona would do, we should entirely disregard the 
pioneers of these routes. It has always been the policy of 
Congress to give due regard to those who pioneered the 
respective routes. If we do not do that, we lend no en- 
couragement to those who invested their money and put 
forth their efforts in the establishment of the routes. 

If the Senator from Arizona has in mind extensions, they 
are different from the establishment of routes. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I think these are extensions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Practically all of them are extensions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If they are extensions, it seems to me 
they come under the provisions—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. I just want to be sure about it. Ordi- 
narily, when a tariff bill is enacted, it goes into effect on 
the date of its enactment. All of these things are in that 
shape. Now we are right up to the point where undoubt- 
edly the bill is going to be enacted. It is going to be en- 
acted within the next 3 or 4 days, and if we fix the effec- 
tive date at April 15, or January 1, or something of that 
kind, there is an arbitrariness about it which does not appeal 
to me. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is all right, but the establishment 
of a line is one thing, The extension of a line is another. 
I think the whole point of the Senator from Arizona is with 
regard to the extension of a line already established. If the 
line be already established, then its rights are not impaired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not sure that all of these are exten- 
sions. As I remember, for example, there is to be a new 
line going from a point in Florida by way of Birmingham 
to Memphis, and perhaps to Kansas City. That is some- 
thing new. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Of course, when we get into that, we 
are getting into competition, and we are getting into public 
service, and we are getting into the question of public con- 
venience and necessity. Unless a line has already been 
established by proper authority, it seems to me it would be 
unfair to permit it to come in under new legislation, to the 
detriment of some already established lines. 

Mr, HAYDEN. But these lines have been established 
under proper authority. The representatives of the Post 
Office Department a year ago came before the Committees 
on Appropriations of the House and Senate with regard to 
them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then they were extensions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. They were not all extensions. There were 
some new routes. I think there is a new route that goes 
down into Brownsville, perhaps, from New Orleans. I do 
not think they are entirely extensions; but there was au- 
thority of law to establish these new routes, and they were 
established, and they were ready to go except for the failure 
to extend the flight mileage. 

Congress has provided the money for the remainder of this 
year and for all of next year. Bids have been duly advertised 
for, and the lines are ready to go. Why should they be in- 
terfered with? 
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Mr. TRUMAN. Some of the lines which are under con- 
sideration were in exactly this fix in 1935 and we reported 
the same kind of a bill; they were in exactly the same fix 
in 1936 and we reported a bill in 1937, and they are in the 
same fix now, and we have the bill up for consideration in 
1938. Regardless of the wording, there will be some that 
will. not get under the wire; but if they are authorized by 
the Post Office Department, and Congress has appropriated 
the money for the mail routes, there should be faith enough 
in the authority to know that it will grant certificates of 
convenience and necessity. I think the amendment of the 
Senator from New York covers the whole thing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The various Senators who are participat- 
ing in the debate have spent much more time on this ques- 
tion than I have. I am merely trying to point out that I 
cannot see what the difference would be between making the 
date April 15 and May 22. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not think the Senator will have 
any complaint to make. 

Mr. COPELAND. My judgment is that the lines referred 
to would be perfectly safe. I would have no objection to 
making the change. But I think the lines of which the 
Senator speaks will be protected. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question. At the present time there are two through lines 
being advertised in Florida, one from Tampa north to Kansas 
City, through Tallahassee, and another from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to New Orleans. At the present time there is no estab- 
lished travel over one of these lines. I am wondering just 
what effect this measure would have on the present adver- 
tisement of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. My judgment is that if this bill became 
effective immediately the new authority would have full 
power to take hold of the matter where the former authority 
left off and exercise its judgment along the line as to whether 
or not there was a question of public necessity and con- 
venience. If there were not, the line would be denied a 
charter; and if there were, it would be granted, just as the 
Post Office Department would do now. That is about the 
only answer I can give to the Senator. If we should keep on 
legislating from now until doomsday, in view of the growth 
of the industry, if we passed a bill every day there would be 
some men trying to get under the wire who would have to 
face the new authority. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I think the new authority would be fair 
and square to these people. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The fact is that the new authority, 
having much more of a specialized duty, would do very much 
more toward encouraging these lines if convenience and 
necessity were a question than would the Post Office Depart- 
ment, with its diversified duties and responsibilities. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Would it not be less arbitrary if the 
effective date should be the date when the act goes into 
effect? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would not be my judgment, because 
that would do away with the “grandfather” clause, and I 
believe in the “grandfather” clause. I believe in encourag- 
ing the pioneers of these lines. The amendment of the 
Senator from New York seems to me to cover the whole 
situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on page 39, line 20, the 
committee suggests that the words “any part of whose 
duty” be stricken out, and that in place of them there be 
inserted the words “whose principal activity”. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How will it read then? 

Mr. COPELAND. It will read: 

The term “pilot” as used in this ph shall mean an 
employee who is responsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an aircraft while under way, 
including take-off and landing of such aircraft, and the term 
“copilot” as used in this paragraph shall mean an employee whose 


principal activity is to assist or relieve the pilot in such manipu- 
lation, and who is properly qualified to serve as such pilot or 


copilot and is licensed as such by the Authority. 


That makes more definite the duties of the copilot. 
Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, at the bottom of the same 

page the committee is recommending the same amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWEL- 
LENBACH], to strike out the language after the words Re- 
quirement as to carriage of mail”, down to the middle of line 
6 on page 40, and to insert the words— 
Whenever so authorized by its certificate any air carrier shall 
provide necessary and adequate facilities and service for the trans- 
portation of mail, and shall transport mail whenever required by 
the Postmaster General, such air carrier shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation therefor as hereinafter provided. 

That is the language recommended by the committee, and 
it happens to be the same language the Senator from Wash- 
ington wants included. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if that language shall be 
adopted, it will destroy the whole theory of the proposed 
legislation. This legislation was formulated on the theory, 
in the first instance, that there were to be outstanding and 
recognized divisions of the industry. Civil aviation was one, 
and scheduled air transport was another. The amendment 
of the Senator from Washington, now offered by the Senator 
from New York, would destroy that whole theory, and it 
would destroy the continuity of the bill. 

Mr. President, that is the trouble with amendments of- 
fered at a late hour by those who have not studied the sub- 
ject under consideration. This subject was studied by some 
of us who have given our whole time to it for the past 4 
years, against opposition and with encouragement, and 
against encouragement and with opposition. When we 
establish a policy we do not like to have someone come in 
and, by a mere sentence, destroy the whole theory of the 
policy. That is what this amendment would do, and that is 
why I must oppose it; and I hope it will not prevail. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The purpose of the amendment is to 
make it clear that an air carrier may not transport mail 
unless it is expressly authorized to do so by the authority, 
and a certificate of convenience and necessity is issued to 
the carrier. ° 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity may be issued to a scheduled air carrier, but it may 
not have the authority to carry the mail, because the Post- 
master General is the one who must give it the mail, 

Mr. TRUMAN. But the Postmaster General has to au- 
thorize this, in addition to the authority. 

Mr. McCARRAN. He has to authorize it, but if we take 
this language and incorporate it at this place in the bill, 
we are going to destroy the whole theory and policy of the 
bill, because we will fail to distinguish between civil aero- 
nautics and air transport, which is the basis of the bill. If 
we destroy the distinction between civil aeronautics and air 
transport, then we destroy the whole philosophy of the bill. 

Mr. TRUMAN. All this does is to give the authority 
that is established the power to issue certificates of con- 
venience and necessity, and whenever a line has a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity, and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral wants it to, it must carry the mail. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is exactly what the bill provides, 
but not every air carrier must carry the mail. It is only 
scheduled air lines that must carry the mail. Why should 
some intrastate air carrier, which is not scheduled to carry 
the mail, be required to carry the mail? Why should some 
private flyer engaged in civil aeronautics be compelled to 
carry the mail? It is the scheduled air lines that carry 
the mail, and under the provisions of this bill they must 
carry the mail when it is brought to them. 

Mr, TRUMAN. I do not think any private carrier is to 
be confused with this provision. If the Postmaster General 
wants any flyer who has a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to carry the mail, he ought to do it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not unless he is engaged in interstate 
commerce. The Postmaster General could not require just 
any carrier to do it. 
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Mr. TRUMAN. I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am opposed to the amendment, and 
I hope it will not prevail, because it would destroy the 
entire philosophy of the bill. I hope the Senate will not 
destroy the bill. One complaint that arises in connection 
with any proposed legislation is that amendments are pre- 
sented which destroy the legislation by those who pick up 
a bill on their desk and look at it and then think all of a 
sudden, “I can offer an amendment to this bill that will fit 
my case.” I do not refer to the Senator from Missouri. I 
know the Senator from Missouri has given study to this 
matter, and I do not want any remarks I have made to be 
thought to apply to him. But I say that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington is not a well- 
balanced amendment, and is not in keeping with the 
philosophy of the bill. With everything in me I oppose the 
amendment, and I hope it will not be agreed to, thus to 
destroy the continuity of the bill. It is only a line, and 
seems harmless, but it is harmful to the very extreme. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “It shall be a condition upon the holding of a 
certificate under this title that the carrier holding such cer- 
tificate shall provide necessary and adequate facilities and 
service for the transportation of mail, and shall transport 
mail whenever required by the Postmaster General. Such 
air carrier shall be entitled to receive reasonable compensa- 
tion therefor as hereinafter provided” and to imsert the 
following: 

Whenever so authorized by its certificate any air carrier shall 
provide necessary and adequate facilities and service for the 
transportation of mail, and shall transport mail whenever re- 
quired by the Postmaster General, such air carrier shall be entitled 
to receive compensation therefor as hereinafter provided. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I again draw the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the language of the bill. Carriage of 
mail is now being conditioned upon the holding of a certifi- 
cate under this title, and that the carrier holding such cer- 
tificate shall provide necessary and adequate facilities and 
service for the transportation of mail, and shall transport 
mail whenever required by the Postmaster General. In 
other words, every one holding a certificate under the provi- 
sions of this bill must transport mail when it is offered to 
him by the Postmaster General. If any modification be 
made of that provision it will simply destroy the policy and 
the philosophy of the bill. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I take it the amendment is merely a 
clarifying amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is there anything about the language 
of the pending bill that is not clear to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I think the amendment makes it clearer. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If language is clear why confuse it by 
further clarification? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 39, line 24. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
on page 48, line 6, after the word “authorizing”, to insert 
“the”, and in the same line, after the word “transportation”, 
to insert “of mail by aircraft”, so as to read: 

Each such contract shall be canceled upon the issuance to the 
holder of such contract of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing the transportation of mail by aircraft— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
on page 48, line 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I offer the same amendment at the 
bottom of page 48, in lines 24 and 25, after the word “au- 
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thorizing”, to insert “the”, and after the word “‘transporta- 
tion” to insert “of mail by aircraft.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York on 
page 48, lines 24 and 25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I offer an amendment on page 49, in 
line 8, after the word “application”, to strike out “or where 
a determination by the Authority that a certificate should 
not be issued.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is that a committee amendment, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. COPELAND. Itis. Does the Senator think the com- 
mittee has had one chance and should not have another? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is correct. 

The next amendment I wish to offer is on page 67. It is 
with respect to the matter of monopoly that we discussed 


this morning. Is it satisfactory to my colleague to strike. 


out the words “unduly” and “unreasonably”? 

Mr. TRUMAN. It is not satisfactory to strike out both of 
them. I will compromise on one. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will go 50-50 with the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. I think 
the word “unduly” should remain. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I should like to see both words remain. 

Mr. COPELAND. On which one can we agree, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is unable to tell 
the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that both words be stricken out, 
and then the Senator from Nevada may now move to amend. 

On page 67, line 21, after the word “thereby”, I move to 
strike out the word “unduly”, and in line 22, before the word 
“jeopardize”, I move to strike out the word “unreasonably”. 
Some Senator may now move to amend. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I move to amend by striking out the 


word “unreasonably.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let us vote on both of 
them. I understood it was agreed earlier in the day, when 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] was present, that the 
two words should be stricken out. Unless that agreement is 
carried out I shall suggest the absence of a quorum, because 
I think the Senator from Idaho ought to be present when 
action is taken. It was understood on the floor earlier today 
that the two words should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Tennessee is correct, and that the record will probably bear 
him out. I think in a discussion with the Senater from 
Idaho I did agree that those two words should go out. I 
wish to correct myself, so that the agreement I had with the 
Senator from Idaho may be carried out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. I think both 
words should be stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from New York to strike out 
the word “unduly” in line 21 and the word “unreasonably” 
in line 22 on page 67. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the next amendment I 
offer is on page 52, line 11. After the word “aircraft”, where 
it appears the second time in that line, I move to strike out 
the comma and insert a period, and to strike out the re- 
mainder of subsection (d). 

The reason for the amendment is that the very important 
power of the authority to fix a maximum mail load will be 
vitiated if the existing wording is retained. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. The next e is on page 59, 
line 6. I send the amendment to the desk and ask to have 
it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 59 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 6 to 14, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


Except as otherwise provided in section 405 (i) hereof, all appro- 
priations for the transportation of mail by aircraft pursuant to 
contracts entered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as amended, 
and all appropriations available for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft in Alaska, shall be available, in addition to the purposes 
stated in such appropriations, for the payment of compensation for 
the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and useful 
therefor, and the services connected therewith, between points in 
the continental United States or between points in Hawaii or in 
Alaska or between points in the continental United States and 
points in Canada within 150 miles of the international boundary 
line. Except as otherwise provided in section 405 (i) hereof all 
appropriations for the transportation of mail by aircraft pursuant 
to contracts entered into under the act of March 8, 1928, as 
amended, shall be available, in addition to the purposes stated in 
such appropriations, for payment to be made by the Postmaster 
General pursuant to subsection (a) of this section in respect of 
the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and useful 
therefor, and the services connected therewith, between points in 
the United States and points outside thereof, or between points in 
the continental United States and Territories or possessions of the 
United States, or between Territories or possessions of the United 
States. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this change is a non- 
controversial matter about which all the air carriers and the 
post office are agreed. Its effect is merely to keep separate 
existing appropriations for foreign mail service and the ap- 
propriations for the domestic service. These appropriations 
were made with certain specific services in mind, and in the 
event there is a deficiency in either, the other should not be 
resorted to to make it up. Both the air carriers and the 
Post Office Department feel very strongly that this change 
should be made. So do I, because I have many times seen 
the shifting of appropriations in the Department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the clerk again state the amend- 
ment? 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 59, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 6 to 14, inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Except as otherwise provided in section 405 (i) hereof, all ap- 
propriations for the transportation of mail by aircraft pursuant to 
contracts entered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as amended, 
and all appropriations available for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft in Alaska, shall be available, in addition to the purposes 
stated in such appropriations, for the payment of compensation 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and 
useful therefor, and the services connected therewith, between 
points in the continental United States or between points in 
Hawaii or in Alaska or between points in the continental United 
States and points in Canada within 150 miles of the international 
boundary line. Except as otherwise provided in section 405 (i) 
hereof all appropriations for the transportation of mail by aircraft 
pursuant to contracts entered into under the act of March 8, 1928, 
as amended, shall be available, in addition to the purposes stated 
in such appropriations, for payment to be made by the Postmaster 
General pursuant to subsection (a) of this section in respect of 
the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and useful 
therefor, and the services connected therewith, between points in 
the United States and points outside thereof, or between points in 
the continental United States and Territories or possessions of the 
United States, or between Territories or possessions of the United 
States. 


Mr. McCARRAN. As I understand, Mr. President, that 
provision has to do only with the matter of appropriations 
and nothing else. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. So far as that amendment is con- 
cerned, personally I have no objection to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
very great objection to the amendment, if I understand it; 
and if I do not understand it, I wish to learn what it is about. 
It says: 

Except as otherwise provided in section 405 (i). 

What is provided in section 405 (i)? On what page is it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Page 55, line 19. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I wish to read it: 


(i) Emergency mail service: In the event of emergency caused 
by flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation—— 
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Mr. COPELAND. That is not right. It should be subsec- 
tion (h). 

Mr. McKELLAR. Subsection (h) reads: 

Evidence of performance of mail service: Air carriers transport- 


ing or handling United States mail shall submit, under oath, when 
and in such form as may be required by the Postmaster General— 


I should like to have somebody tell me what section 405 
(i) is. The present situation shows how we are legislating. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, the subsection is subsec- 
tion (i), and it has to do with emergency mail service. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is subsection (e), on page 59, lines 
5 to 14. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. We will try page 59, and 
see what that provides. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am reading the amendment as of- 
fered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Subsection (e) on page 59—— 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, the section to which ref- 
erence is made is on page 55, and it is subsection (i), enti- 
tled “Emergency mail service.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. We will look at both of them, and see 
what they mean. 

Subsection (e) on page 59 is entitled “Availability of 
existing appropriations,” and it reads as follows: 

Except as provided in section 405 (h) hereof, all appropriations 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft t to contracts 
entered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as amended, or under 
the act of March 8, 1928, as amended, and appropriations available 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall be 
available for payments for the transportation of mail by aircraft, 


the facilities used and useful therefor, and the services connected 
therewith, provided for in this act. 


Now let me read section 405 (i), on page 55, line 19: 


(i) Emergency mail service: In the event of emergency caused 
by flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized to contract, without advertising, for the trans- 
portation by aircraft of any or all classes of mail to or from 
localities affected by such calamity, where available facilities of 
persons authorized to transport mail to or from such localities 
are inadequate to meet the requirements of the Postal Service 
during such emergency. Such contracts may be only for such 
periods as may be necessitated, for the maintenance of mail 
service, by the inadequacy of such other facilities. No operation 
pursuant to any such contract, for such period, shall be air trans- 
portation within the purview of this act. Payment of compensa- 
tion for service performed under such contracts shall be made, 
at rates provided in such contracts, from appropriations for the 
transportation of mail by the means normally used for transport- 
ing the mail tranported under such contracts. 


Mr. President, that section provides for the transporta- 
tion of the mail when it is interfered with by flood, fire, or 
other calamitous visitation. There can be no objection to 
that. Let us see what the amendment is. The amendment 
is to strike out, in subsection (e) on page 59, lines 6 to 14, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Except as otherwise provided in section 405 (i) hereof— 


And that is the calamity or disaster provision— 


Except as otherwise provided in section 405 (i) hereof, all ap- 
propriations for the tion of mail by aircraft pursuant 
to contracts entered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as 
amended, and all appropriations available for the transportation 
of mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall be available, in addition to 
the purposes stated in such appropriations, for the payment of 
compensation for the transportation of mail by aircraft, the fa- 
cilities used and useful therefor, and the services connected there- 
with, between points in the continental united States or between 
points in Hawaii or in Alaska or between points in the ccnti- 
nental United States and points in Canada within 150 miles of 
the international boundary line. Except as otherwise provided in 
section 405 (i) hereof all appropriations for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft pursuant to contracts entered into under the 
act of March 8, 1928, as amended, shall be available, in addition 
to the purposes stated in such appropriations— 


I may say at this point that this provision gives broad 
authority to use any money which is appropriated for any 
purpose for any such other purpose as may be desired under 
the circumstances. It is bad legislation. It is in keeping 
with the rest of this proposed legislation. 

I continue reading— 


for payment to be made by the Postmaster General pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section in respect of the transportation of 
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mail by aircraft, the facilities used and useful therefor, and the 
services connected therewith, between points in the United States 
and points outside thereof, or between points in the continental 
United States and Territories or possessions of the United States, 
or between Territories or possessions of the United States. 

I notice that following the draft of the amendment there 
was certain comment, but the comment has been torn off. 

I do not think we should grant such broad authority for 
appropriations to be used in any way the Department may 
see fit. For years the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate has been fighting to have specific appropriations 
for specific purposes. That is the only method that is fair 
and just to the people, and it ought to be followed. We 
ought not to have a general fund. We might just as well 
appropriate for the Air Mail Service $40,000,000 or $20,000,- 
000, or whatever the amount may be, and turn them loose 
without imposing any requirements. We might just as well 
give them carte blanche to spend the money as they please— 
to spend it on aircraft of any kind, nature, or description, 
or to spend it in any other way. We might just as well 
make a lump-sum appropriation and turn it over to the 
Air Mail Service. 

The proposal is bad legislation. It ought not to be 
adopted by the Senate. I desire to say that before it is 
adopted by the Senate, there must be a quorum present. I 
therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
bold his suggestion of the absence of a quorum so that I 
may make a motion for a recess until noon tomorrow? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the Senator has not the floor. I 
have the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may be able to take the 
floor whenever he pleases under the new regime we have 
here today; but I wish to state that I have been discussing 
the amendment in my own right. I have not yielded the 
floor to anyone. I now suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask the Chair to direct the clerk to call the roll. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think the Senator should be reason- 
able about the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator withhold 
his suggestion of the absence.of a quorum? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In order that we may settle the parlia- 
mentary situation, and the question of who has the floor, I 
contend that I have the floor, and that I have not yielded 
the floor, either to the Senator from Tennessee or to anyone 
else, except that I yielded in order that the Senator might 
be recognized temporarily to discuss the matter. If I am 
wrong, I desire to be corrected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know anything about that. I 
did not ask the Senator’s permission to speak. I have been 
speaking for sometime. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is a common habit with the 
Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be; but it is not any more com- 
mon with me than it is with the Senator from Nevada. I 
think I know my rights on the floor. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, Mr. lah ey and I demand that the roll be 
called. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to 
state the situation as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a point of order. The 
roll call has been started. No one may interfere with the 
calling of the roll. That is the rule as I understand it. If 
the Senator from Tennessee wishes to have the roll called, 
let us have it done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the roll be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will continue the 
calling of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for a roll call be vacated, and that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears 
none. 

RECESS 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, May 13, 1938, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 12 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
John W. Hanes, of North Carolina, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to fill an existing vacancy. 
UNITED STATES District JUDGE 
Thomas A. Murphree, of Alabama, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of Alabama, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 
Fred S. Minier, of South Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Pierre, S. Dak. Reappointment. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lt. John Henry Weber, Field Artillery, with rank 
from August 1, 1935. 
TO AIR CORPS 
First Lt. Joseph Edward Barzynski, Jr., Infantry, with 
rank from June 12, 1937, effective June 16, 1938. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
Lt. Col. Charles Moore Walson, Medical Corps, from June 
1, 1938. 
To be captains 
First Lt. Ralph Wendell Lewis, Medical Corps, from June 1, 
1938. 
First Lt. Scott Murray Smith, Medical Corps, from June 1, 
1938. 
First Lt. Frank Dudley Jones, Jr., Medical Corps, from 
June 3, 1938. 
First Lt. Robert Reed Kelley, Medical Corps, from June 3, 
1938. 
First Lt. Lee Page Mayes, Medical Corps, from June 7, 
1938. 
First Lt. Warren Henry Diessner, Medical Corps, from 
June 8, 1938. 
First Lt. Howard Fletcher Currie, Medical Corps, from 
June 15, 1938. 
First Lt. Robert La Tourrette Cavenaugh, Medical Corps, 
from June 17, 1938. 
First Lt. William Frederic Holmes, Jr., Medical Corps, from 
June 17, 1938. 
First Lt. Maurice Crawford Davidson, Medical Corps, from 
June 24, 1938. 
First Lt. Charles Henry Bramlitt, Medical Corps, from 
June 29, 1938. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 
5 Arthur Letcher Irons, Dental Corps, from June 22, 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Raymond Thomas Seymour, Veterinary Corps, from 
June 17, 1938. 
„ Charles Schwalm, Veterinary Corps, from June 
18, 1938. 
Maj. Claude Francis Cox, Veterinary Corps, from June 28, 
1938. 
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To be captains 
First Lt. Donald Clifford Kelley, Veterinary Corps, from 


June 1, 1938. 


First Lt. Bernard Francis Trum, Veterinary Corps, from 


June 25, 1938. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 12 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
TO BE ENSIGNS TO RANK FROM THE 2D DAY OF JUNE 1938 


Jamie Adair 
Benjamin C. Adams 
Charles ON. Akers 
Raymond W. Alexander 
Lodwick H. Alford 
Eric Allen, Jr. 
Robert M. Allison 
Charles A. Anderson 
Edward L. Anderson 
James G. Andrews 
Robert J. Antrim 
Charles S. Arthur, Jr. 
Evan P. Aurand 
Oliver W. Bagby, Jr. 
Elward F. Baldridge 
Daniel A. Ball 
Frederic A. Bardshar 
Edwin T. Barrett 
John A. Bartol 
Harry B. Bass 

John F. Bauer 
Henry L. Beardsley 
James H. Beeman 
Paul L. Benthin 
Howard B. Berry, Jr. 
Raymond Berthrong 
Philip A. Beshany 
Joe L. Bettinger, Jr. 
Robert G. Bidwell 
John E. Black 

John T. Bland, 3d 
Eugene R. Blandin 
Wiliam G. Blasdel 
Robert P. Blauvelt 
Louis K. Bliss 

Frank L. Bogart 
John A. Bogley 
Cecil A. Bolam 
James A. Boorman, JT. 
Strong Boozer 
Wilton G. Bourland 
John M, Bowers 
Richard H. Bowers 
Gideon M. Boyd 
James A. Boyd 
William H. S. Brady 
James E. Brenner, Jr. 
Irwin T. Brooks 
Charles D. Brown 
Frederick W. Brown, Jr. 
John R. Brown 
Kenneth S. Brown 
William G. Brown 
Edward J. Bryant 
Marion H. Buaas 
George C. Bullard 
Andrew L. Burgess 
John Burkhardt, Jr. 
John C. Burrill 
William J. Bush 
Mitchell F. Buszek 
Robert B. Byrnes 
Robert G. Bywater 
Charles R. Calhoun 


Cornelius P. Callahan, Jr. 
Freeland H. Carde, Jr. 
Robert W. Carter 
Frank D. Case, Jr. 
John J. Cassidy, Jr. 
Albert T. Church, Jr. 
Alto B. Clark 
Howard F. Clark 
Ernest D. Cody 

Abe F. Cohen 

David B. Cohen 

Gene Collison 
William. J. Collum, Jr. 
Edward E. Conrad 
Homer E. Conrad 
William R. Cook 
James S. Cooley 
Charles D. Cooper 
Asbury Coward 
Robert D. Cox, Jr. 
Wilson H. Cranford 
Richard G. Crommelin 
Robert E. Cutts 

John E. Dacey 
George F. Dalton 
John S. Dalton 
James W. Danforth 
George S. Daunis 
Louis E. De Camp 
Henry H. de Laureal 
Willis R. Denekas 
Frederick G. Dierman 
William H.-Dimmick 
James Douglas 
Raymond F. DuBois 
Marion W. Dufilho 
Carl R. Dwyer 

Victor A. Dybdal 
Lawrence D. Earle 
John C. Eckhardt, Jr. 
Dennett K. Ela 

Joe C. Eliot 

James F. Ellis, Jr. 
John L. Erickson 
Leon S. Eubanks 
John T. Eversole 
Claude S. Farmer 
Wells C. Felts 

John B. Ferriter 
Irwin F. Fike 
Richard V. Fincher 
William S. Finn 
Howard P. Fischer 
Joseph P. Fitz-Patrick 
Robert C. Fletcher 
Harry J. P. Foley, Jr. 
Thomas M. Foster 
Irvin J. Frankel 
Joseph W. Frorath 
Norman E, Fryer, Jr. 
Clark H. Fuller, Jr. 
Edmundo Gandia 
Bricker McD. Ganyard 
Floyd B. Garrett, Jr. 


Charles R. Gebhardt 
Robert C. Giffen, Jr. 
Hurlbut E. Gillmor 
James B. Ginn 
William R. Glennon 
Charles V. Gordon 
Victor B. Graff 
Herbert S. Graves 
Roy E. Green, Jr. 
Phillip E. Greenwood 
Theodore A. Grell 
Guy F. Gugliotta 
Timothy J. Guinan 
Ira F. Haddock 

John L. Haines 
Preston B. Haines, Jr. 
Roy O. Hale, Jr. 
David P. Hall 

Donald W. Hamilton, Jr. 
Harold S. Hamlin, Jr. 
Keene G. Hammond 
Richard S. Harlan 
Leonard E. Harmon 
Myles F. Harr 

Daniel J. Harrington, 3d 
David L. Harris 
Charles S. Hart 
Charles C. Hartigan, Jr. 
Morton Harvey 

Henry T. Haselton 
William A. Hasler, Jr. 
Hamilton O. Hauck 
John E. Hausman 
Richard M. Hayes 
Vernon R. Hayes 
Russell H. Hedgecock 
Daniel E. Henry 
Walter A. Hering 
Grant S. Heston 

John Hilton, Jr. 
Gerald G. Hinman 
Robert C. Hoffman 
Cleon J. Holden 
Albert F. Hollingsworth 
Alan J. Holmes 

Carl B. A. Holmstrom 
Charles H. Holt 
Harrison H. Holton 
Curtis W. Howard 
Harry E. Howell 
Rhonald J. Hoyle 
Emery. H. Huff 


William R. Hunnicutt, Jr. 


Samuel H. Hunter, Jr. 
Francis H. Huron 
David N. Inbusch 
Thomas R. Ingham 
William T. Ingram, 2d 
Robert K. Irvine 

John C. Isham 
Andrew D. Jackson, Jr. 
Henry S. Jackson 
Robert L. Jackson 
Arnold E. Jakel 
Edward B. Jarman 
William F. Jennings 
Leo R. Jensen 

Arthur F. Johnson 
Charles R. Johnson 
Cecil V. Johnson 
Lauren E. Johnson 
Richard E. Johnson 
Frank C. Jones 

Jep “C” Jonson 

Alan R. Josephson 
Herbert R. Kabat 
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John C. Kelley 
Monroe Kelly, Jr. 
Edgar J. Kemp, Jr. 
Robert M. Kercheval 
Charles J. King 
William L. Kitch 
William M. Klee 
Norman J. Kleiss 
Randolph Klippel 
Elton L. Knapp 
Rubin H. Konig 
Walter H. Kreamer 
Herman T. Krol 
Alden J. Laborde 
William L. Lamberson 
Henry C. Lauerman 
William M. Laughlin, Jr. 
William C. Leedy 
John A. Leonard 
William N. Leonard 
John K. Leydon 
Ralph H. Lockwood 
Paul C. Lovelace 
Edward M. Luby 
Frank C. Lynch, Jr. 
Charles M. MacDonald 
John R. Maclachlan 
Beriah Magoffin, 3d 
Robert C. Main 
Robert R. Managhan 
Herbert I. Mandel 
Stephen S. Mann, Jr. 
Edward S. Manown 
Jack E. Mansfield 
Charles A. Marinke 
James A. Marks 
Richard M. Marsh 
Harry C. Mason 
John D. Mason 
James A. Masterson 
Woodrow W. McCrory 
Lucien B. McDonald 
Joseph M. McDowell 
Fred E. McEntire, Jr. 
Alan R. McFarland 
Charles F. McGivern 
John W. McManus 
Robert W. McNitt 
Lionel T. McQuiston 
Clarence A. Melvin 
Willard de L. Michael 
Robert L. Middleton 
Robert C. Millard 
Herman E. Miller 
Alphonse Minvielle 
Charles S. Moffett 
Raymond A. Moore 
Robert J. Morgan 
Charles H. Morrison, Jr. 
Richard D. Mugg 
Frederic W. Muir 
George R. Muse 
John N. Myers 
George F. Neel, Jr. 
Nels R. Nelson 
Robert B. Nelson 
David G. Nickerson 
Harold E. Nixon 
Charles R. Norris, Jr. 
Leslie J. O’Brien, Jr. 
Elvin C. Ogle 

Andros Olah 

Albert R. Olsen 
Robert A. O'Neill 
John C. Owen 

James M. Palmer 
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Oscar B. Parker 
James R. Payne 

West A. Payne 

Ben B. Pickett 

Edwin L. Pierce 
Heber Player 

Charles E. Pond 
Andrew W. Prout, Jr. 
Douglas H. Pugh 
Frank B. Quady 
Conde L. Raguet 
Donald B. Ramage 
William “K” Ratliff 
Wilmer E. Rawie 
James H. Ray 
Jackson H. Raymer 
John T. Ready, Jr. 
John W. Reed 

Miles P. Refo, 3d 
Charles J. Reimann 
George R. Reinhart, 3d 
Thomas K. Richards 
George F. Richardson 
William P. Riesenberg 
Frank H. Rile, Jr. 
Maurice H. Rindskopf 
Charles M. Robertson 
Jack L. Robertson 
Hugh M. Robinson 
Kenneth G. Robinson 
Herman K. Rock 
Leon W. Rogers 
William K. Rogers 
Robert W. Rynd 
William J. Salmon 
Richard D. Sampson 
Alvin F. Sbisa 

Robert A. Schelling 
William J. Schlacks, Jr. 
Fred J. Schroeder 
Paul G. Schultz, Jr. 
Vincent E. Schumacher 
Leo R. Schwabe 
Robert. E. Seibels, Jr. 
Raphael Semmes, Jr. 
Wade C. Shaffer, Jr. 
Walter A. Sharer 
Raymond Shile 

John B. Shirley 
Francis. W. Silk 
Vincent M. Sim 
Harvey H. Sims, Jr. 
Robert E. Sinnott 
William A. Sissons 
David K. Sloan, Jr. 
Gordon F. Smale 
Walter L. Small, Jr. 
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Donald E. Smith 
John C. H. Smith 
Donald D. Snyder, Jr. 
Verner J. Soballe 
Nathan Sonenshein 
Charles D. Sooy 
William O. Spears, Jr. 
Elbert D. Sprott, Jr. 
Roger N. Starks 
Sherman H. Stearns 
John F. Stevens 
James J. Stilwell 
Sheldon C. St. John 
Harry B. Stott 

Ira G. Stubbart 
Thomas H. Suddath 
Eugene T. B. Sullivan 
Irving J. Superfine 
Henry E. Surface 
Wendell W. Suydam 
John R. Sweeney 
Paul E. Taft 

William J. Tate, Jr. 
Leonard W. Thornhill 
James E. Tinling 
Everett A. Trickey 
Joseph R. Tucker 
Michael T. Tyng 
Newell F. Varney 

Eli Vinock 

John J. Walsh 
Thomas Washington, Jr. 
John M. Waters 
William P. Watts 
Herold J. Weiler, Jr. 
Heydon F. Wells 
Cecil R. Welte 

Otis A. Wesche 
Edwin M. Westbrook, Jr. 
Ralph Weymouth 
Frank D. Whalen 
George A. Whiteside 
John E. Wicks, Jr. 
Gordon B. Williams 
Osborne B. Wiseman 
Bernard M. Wolfe 
Ernest W. Wood, Jr. 
Richard H. Woodfin, Jr. 
Edwin F. Woodhead 
John F. Woodruff 
Harry E. Woodworth 
Robert K. R. Worthington 
Arthur B. Yeates, Jr. 
Frank A. Zimanski 
Conrad J. Zimmer 
Oswald A. Zink 


MARINE CORPS 
To be colonel 


Harry L. Smith 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Oliver P. Smith 
Henry D. Linscott 


To be majors 


Augustus H. Fricke 
Julian N. Frisbie 


To be captains 


Luther S. Moore 
Harry S. Leon 
Nelson K. Brown 
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To be second lieutenants from the 2d day of June 1938 
Robert W. Shaw William P. Spencer 
John A. Saxten, Jr. Nathan T. Post, Jr. 
Douglas E. Keeler William A. Houston, Jr. 
Carl J. Fleps James J. Owens 
George R. Newton Alton D. Gould 
Paul E. Becker, Jr, Richard B. Church 
Alfred L. Booth John S. MacLaughlin, Jr. 
Raymond H. George John W. Howe 
Carlo A. Rovetta Howard B. Benge 
Richard D. Weber Clarke J. Bennett 
Dorrance S. Radcliffe Thomas L. Lamar 
Charles M. DeHority Hugh M. Elwood 
Cyril E. Emrich Randolph C. Berkeley, Jr. 

To be chief pay clerk 

Carlton L. Post 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate May 12 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Albert C. Schwarting, of Wisconsin, to be a Poreign Service 
officer, unclassified, vice consul of career, and secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1938 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, Thou who art the light. of life, Thou who 
dost stoop from the stainless heights of purity, hear our peti- 
tion, we beseech Thee. Knock at the door of every heart 
and seal it with Thy merciful presence. We pray Thee to 
keep us strong, just, and true with spiritual devotion and 
power. Stir our immortal spirits with a vision that shall 
conquer fears, transfigure disappointments, and immortalize 
our fondest hopes. Blessed Lord, may we walk in peace, free 
from the agitations and the surgings of these tumultuous 
times; keep us steadfast in self-discipline. Bless all homes 
and remember the little children who are growing into the 
years. May such influences be about them which shall lead 
them into the paths of virtue and truth. Harken unto all 
unvoiced hearts and loves which are never heard save by the 
ear of our All-Father. When this day dies into the dark, be 
pleased to give us rest. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
meut, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 10315. An act to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to further promote the merchant marine policy therein 
declared, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendment to the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House thereon, and appoints Mr. COPELAND, Mr. 
SHEPPARD, Mr. Battey, Mrs. Caraway, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Mc- 
Nary, and Mr. Gipson to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following concurrent resolution: 

Concurrent Resolution 34 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 

ring), That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 4276) to amend an 


act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” and for other purposes, the Clerk of the House 
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is authorized and directed to renumber the sections beginning with 
section 26 so that the last section of the bill will be numbered 43, 
and to make necessary changes in references to sections, 


RESIGNATION 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following notice 
of resignation: 


Hon. WI LTA B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: I beg to inform you that I have this day 
transmitted to the Governor of Kentucky my resignation as a 
Representative in the Congress of the United States from the 
Eighth District of Kentucky, effective May 12, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
eastern standard time. 

With kindest regards, 

I am truly, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1938. 


Prep M. VINSON. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I report a privileged resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 490, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 490 

Resolved, That the President be requested to furnish the House 
of Representatives the names and addresses of all persons now 
employed by the National Labor Relations Board, the age of each 
person so employed, the place of birth of each person, where last 
employed and by whom, the rate of pay received from the former 
employer, and the rate of pay now being received as an employee 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mrs, NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the resolution 
be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

HON. CORDELL HULL 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I read in the Washington Star 
last night a rumor to the effect that the Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, was threatening to resign. I 
note with great relief a complete denial of that rumor in 
the Washington Post of this morning. 

Because of the record of the Secretary of State, because of 
the fundamental principles of international relations an- 
nounced by him, because of the thoughts expressed by him 
in his Press Club speech, and because of his work for re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on his activities as Secretary of 
State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. On many occasions I have said that the best 
way to keep America out of war would be for the treaty- 
observing nations of the world to cooperate in bringing moral 
and economic pressure to bear on the aggressors of today. 
The principles of world peace enunciated by Secretary Hull 
and his speech to the Press Club make it impossible for me to 
believe that the Secretary is in favor of an isolation policy for 
America. Believing this, then, I believe he should remain the 
head of the State Department. 

It is my firm conviction that public opinion in America 
today is in favor of peaceful cooperation to end war, and 
against America’s continued cooperation with Hitler and 
Mussolini in their invasion of Spain. Some say that only 
the left wingers in America are in favor of lifting the Spanish 
embargo. I feel sure that the Secretary of State does not 
take such a charge any more seriously than the charge 
deserves. 

Because I feel that the Secretary of State is thinking right 
on the subject of world peace, I hope he remains in his 
present position. I shall continue to hope this until I am 
convinced that he is not thinking right. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 4199, 
the General Welfare Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND THE GENERAL WELFARE ACT 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of national old-age pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to briefly add to the 
many speeches that have been made and the mass of ma- 
terial that has been offered during this Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress by 150 Members of this body who have urged con- 
sideration and enactment into law of H. R. 4199, known as 
the General Welfare Act. 

The fight to secure recognition and consideration for the 
General Welfare Act has been a discouraging and uphill one 
through this whole Congress. There is room for just criti- 
cism of legislative rules that deny more than one-third of 
the membership the privilege of having considered legisla- 
tion that they sponsor. There are more than 150 Members 
of the House of Representatives, and included in this move- 
ment is the entire delegation from the State of Washington, 
who have been doing everything in their power to bring 
to the floor of the House for consideration H. R. 4199, the 
General Welfare Act. 

It is perplexing to us who see the wisdom and believe in 
the justice of H. R. 4199, as it was introduced by Congress- 
man Crossy, of Pennsylvania, in the early days of this 
Congress, to be brought to the realization that we are going 
to be denied the opportunity of even having a hearing on the 
bill and bringing it out on the floor for consideration, 


MUST HAVE UNIVERSAL NATIONAL OLD-AGE PENSION 


I have always felt that nothing short of a national old- 
age pension was workable in this country. I have likewise 
always felt that the simplest form of common justice, which 
all Americans so love, requires and demands that there be a 
national old-age pension, and that it be in the largest sum 
that can be paid consistent with our national economy. 
The operation of the social-security law in administering the 
old-age assistance provisions in cooperation with the States 
has clearly demonstrated to all of us that we cannot have 48 
varying and discriminating old-age pension systems. It is 
resulting in making human suffering and misery a political 
football in every State and county election throughout the 
Nation. 

I am sure the combined membership of this Congress, if it 
were permitted to have hearings and an open and free dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House, would work out a tax 
formula that would in the end prove a blessing to all people 
in this country and would bring happiness, comfort, and 
peace into the lives of the millions of fine old folks where 
today we find sorrow, misery, and despair. 

CONGRESSMEN SOMETIMES FORGET 


It is unfortunately too easy sometimes for Members of 
Congress to forget the real pictures of discouragement, 
poverty, and social injustice that prevail in their home dis- 
tricts when they are removed many miles from them. These 
pictures, however, are so real to me that irrespective of where 
I might go or where I might be, or what surroundings might 
exist, I shall never forget them. These sad pictures are 
painted indelibly upon my mind from the many experiences 
that I had during the 10 years before coming Congress, 
while I was a judge of the Superior Court of the State of 
Washington. We must correct the social and economic 
wrongs that created them. 
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ALWAYS CHAMPIONED OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

When I came to Congress in January 1937 I came with a 
firm resolve to work for and aid in bringing about the 
enactment into law of the principles of a national old-age 
pension which had their origin in the Townsend movement, 
and which principles were expressed concretely in the second 
McGroarty bill, and later were more fully and completely 
written into the General Welfare Act, introduced by Con- 
gressman Cnosgr, of Pennsylvania. 

When the Ways and Means Committee indicated that they 
would not grant hearings on H. R. 4199, I was among the 
first to sign the discharge petition of Congressman Harry 
SHEPPARD, of California, which petition now has 123 names 
upon it, and which, if it would receive 218 names, would 
automatically bring the bill on the floor for debate and 
consideration. I was likewise named as one of the steering 
committee of 40 Congressmen to work to bring this bill out 
on the floor, and I am still actively working with that com- 
mittee. I also joined with 154 Congressmen in signing the 
petition and letter addressed to Chairman Dovucuton, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, insisting that the committee, 
of which he is chairman, grant a hearing on H. R. 4199. I 
have worked in every way that I could to get consideration 
for this all-important piece of legislation, and it is, indeed, 
disappointing to be compelled to admit that the situation 
does not look at all hopeful. 

PRINCIPLES AND NOT PERSONALITIES ARE ALL IMPORTANT 

There are many reasons that might be given as to why we 
have not been able to have the principles of the General 
Welfare Act enacted into law. There have been objections 
made to certain features of it, and unfortunately a few of 
those original proponents have stood adamant against any 
change, even though more than 90 percent of the Congress- 
men who favor this legislation were willing that amendments 
be made to the bill. I have taken the position at all times 
that it is principles that we are concerned with and not de- 
tails. There have been unfortunate differences of opinion 
between groups sponsoring old-age pensions, and this has 
retarded progress tremendously. I have also taken the posi- 
tion that personalities and individualities must not be allowed 
to hinder consideration and enactment into law the principles 
of this legislation. Unhappily, a few unscrupulous persons 
have actually made a money-making racket of old-age 
pensions. 


On the other hand, there has been much unselfish and gen- 
erous work for H. R. 4199 by individuals here who are not 
concerned with making money out of their activities or win- 
ning personal fame nor denouncing any other group or 
groups, but who are working unselfishly and untiringly to 
bring about the enactment of the bill into law with or with- 
out amendments, 

WORKERS OUTSIDE OF CONGRESS 

Undoubtedly, the outstanding individual, outside the Mem- 
bers of Congress, who has carried on quietly, tactfully and 
convincingly, and who has accomplished perhaps more than 
any other person during the Seventy-fifth Congress to win 
support for H. R. 4199, is Arthur L. Johnson, the man who 


wrote the General Welfare Act, and in writing it, found it. 


necessary to add some 300 amendments to the second 
McGroarty bill, all of which won the approval of Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend. He has not insisted upon any pride of author- 
ship but has been willing to listen to reason and accept modi- 
fications for further amendments. When Congressman 
Boreau, of Wisconsin, one of the veteran Progressive leaders 
of the House, suggested a series of amendments that would 
preserve the principles of the original act, and make it more 
workable, he accepted them, and this fact brought many new 
supporters. I firmly believe that if all groups and leaders 
in the old-age pension movement had shown the same fine 
spirit of cooperation, we would have had action upon the 
General Welfare Act long ago, or at least would have begun 
to remedy the terrible wrongs that we have allowed to grow 
up by which security and justice are denied to the old people, 
who are veterans of 40 years of struggle in making America 
both materially and spiritually, the greatest Nation on earth. 
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It is deeply to be regretted that there have been instances, 
perhaps few in number, where persons have gone about the 
country giving lip service to the cause of old-age pensions, 
but doing so only at a lucrative income to themselves. It was 
brought to my attention recently that one official in an old- 
age pension movement who had no property whatever 2 
years ago, now lives in comfort and luxury, has purchased a 
fine new home and drives a splendid automobile, all of which 
represents contributions in the form of nickels and dimes 
from trusting, kindly, and deserving old people who gave 
them, believing that they were furthering a great humani- 
tarian cause. It is such individuals that have set back the 
movement beyond calculation. To offset this fact, there are 
in every section of the land splendid men and women who 
have given unstintingly of their time and money to further 
the high ideals expressed in the General Welfare Act. I have 
in mind, particularly such men as the Honorable George A. 
Hormel, of California, head of the great Hormel Packing Co. 
What a marvelous example he has set for other industrialists 
in America. I also have in mind such tireless workers as 
Otto Case, former treasurer of the State of Washington. 

AMERICA HAS GREAT POTENTIAL PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

Mr. Speaker, I said a little while ago that we were a great 
and rich country. We can afford to absolutely guarantee to 
every American irrespective of what accumulation of wealth 
he may have, if any, when he reaches the age of 60, that 
upon retiring from gainful employment at any time there- 
after, he shall receive a cash monthly pension, in such sum 
as a given tax, whether it be a gross income tax or transac- 
tion tax, will produce each month. In passing I might say 
that I prefer the gross income tax as a more workable for- 
mula for spreading our national annual production and cre- 
ating consumer buying power. The gross income tax is 
easily ascertainable and easily collected. It would be paid 
at the end of each month by every person, firm or corpora- 
tion in America subject to it and payment could be made at 
convenient places, perhaps the post offices. It then could be 
disbursed within a short time after collection, again at a 
minimum cost and would result in a direct pay-as-you-go 
pension program. 

I make the above statement because all of us know that 
we have potential productive capacity in this country that 
would make what I have said possible, and would likewise 
give to every young man and woman in this Nation an 
opportunity to find a job, earn a living, and maintain indi- 
vidual independence. 

Recently there appeared in a financial journal published 
in London, called the Sphere, a statement of our material 
wealth, and while it has been quoted a number of times, it is 
worth referring to again. In this statement we are informed 
that 6 percent of the world’s area and 7 percent of its popu- 
lation are contained in the United States. We normally con- 
sume 48 percent of the world’s coffee, 53 percent of its tin, 
56 percent of its rubber, 21 percent of its sugar, 72 percent of 
its silk, 36 percent of its coal, 42 percent of its pig iron, 47 
percent of its copper, and 69 percent of its crude petroleum. 

We are further informed that the United States operates 
60 percent of the world’s telephone and telegraph facilities, 
and its citizens own 80 percent of the motor cars in use, and 
we operate 33 percent of the railroads. We produce 70 per- 
cent of the oil, 50 percent of the wheat and cotton, and 50 
percent of all copper and pig iron and 40 percent of the lead 
and coal output of the whole world. 

In addition to this, we possess more than $11,000,000,000 
in gold, which is over half the world’s gold. Our purchasing 
power, if it is permitted free play, is greater than that of the 
500,000,000 people in Europe and much larger than the billion 
people who live in Asia, and still we must shame-facedly admit 
pe ae one-third of our population “ill-clad, ill-housed, and 
ill-fed.” 

With this marvelous plant of production is it any wonder 
that many of us grow restless because we are not making the 
most out of it? Of course, we must change the rules which 
are our State and National laws so that existing evils and 
abuses will be eliminated. But in making those changes we 
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must preserve our richest heritage, which is constitutional 
government. Both of these conditions are being sought after 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. I believe that his efforts 
would be greatly accelerated by the enactment into law of 
the principles found in H. R. 4199. I am sure the enactment 
of the principles of the general welfare act would go a long 
way toward making it possible for us to bring into the fullest 
use our plant of production. 
WILL ALSO NEED OTHER LEGISLATION 

I realize that going along with such legislation there would 
likewise have to be legislation giving us complete govern- 
mental control of the money and credit of this Nation, and 
for that reason I was delighted to be one of the coauthors of 
a bill that would make the Government the owner of the 
12 Federal Reserve banks. I realize, too, that we must enact 
legislation that will control the private monopolies set up 
through corporate structures that in many instances carry on 
their businesses without even the slightest regard to the wel- 
fare of the average American citizen. 

WE MUST SOLVE THIS PROBLEM 

Mr. Speaker, while I have been much discouraged at what 
appears to me to be the slow progress we have been mak- 
ing in our tremendous social and economic problems, I still 
feel that the situation is far from hopeless, and if we can 
unite upon primary objectives and cease to fight on matters 
that involve personalities and trifles, the millions of Ameri- 
cans who are as deserving as any generation that has ever 
lived and who are now in the evening of their lives will yet 
have an opportunity to see a grateful nation express its grati- 
tude and permit them to go on to their journey’s end freed 
from the old fears that come with undeserved poverty. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF AND FEDERAL PUBLIC-BUILDINGS BILL 
Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 497. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
House Resolution 497 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 679, a joint resolution mak- 
ing appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise to increase 
employment by providing loans and grants for public works projects, 
and all points of order against said joint resolution are hereby 
waived. That upon the expiration of the general debate fixed by 
order of the House of May 4, 1938, the joint resolution shall be 
read by sections for amendment under the 5-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order any amendment offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion the Committee shall rise and report the joint resolution to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and the amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule for the consideration of the 
relief bill. It is made necessary because of objection having 
been lodged against unanimous consent to consider the bill 
for amendment. The bill as reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations, of course, is not privileged. It is not a 
general appropriation bill. 

This is an open rule permitting germane amendments by 
any Member. While it waives points of order, we under- 
stand there are no matters in the bill subject to a point of 
order, except possibly that the committee may desire to 
offer one amendment which might be subject to a point of 
order. 

We are anxious to bring the bill to a final vote tonight. 
This anxiety grows out of the fact that about 200 Mem- 
bers of Congress desire to take the annual congressional 
trip to Boston this time. Furthermore, all expedition pos- 
sible should be made to pass this legislation. I trust the 
consideration of the bill will be completed before we ad- 
journ tonight, no matter how late we must stay with it. 
Several days debate on amendments would not contribute 
anything more enlightening than will one day’s discussion, 
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any partisan or demagogic argument to the contrary not- 
withstanding. t 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, who is more familiar 
with the subject matter of this bill than any other Member. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Supplementing what the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules has stated about the 
desirability of completing the consideration of the bill to- 
day, I may say that I personally have no objection to going 
ahead tomorrow and Saturday with the bill, but the condi- 
tion obtains that the gentleman has suggested, a good many 
Members of the House are anxious to leave the city, and if 
the consideration of the bill is not completed today it will 
have to go on tomorrow. Therefore, I just want to say 
that because it is going to be necessary in considering the 
bill under the 5-minute rule to adhere to the 5-minute rule, 
and because there have been 10 hours of general debate, the 
committee hopes very much that the membership of the 
House will be willing to remain present and cooperate in 
expediting the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I gladly yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I may say, Mr. Speaker, it is the inten- 
tion to remain in session this afternoon or evening until the 
consideration of this bill is completed. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin, who always takes such a sincere 
interest in relief proposals. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman from Virginia said it 
would be necessary to adhere to the 5-minute rule. I pre- 
sume some arrangement could be made whereby we would 
have liberal debate on bona fide amendments and restrict 
debate on so-called pro forma amendments. I sincerely 
hope there will be adequate opportunity for full debate on 
legitimate amendments that are offered. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I am sure that will be 
done. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. What amendment does the gentleman un- 
derstand will be offered by the committee under the reserva- 
tion to the committee to offer amendments not germane? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I understood it was the 
amendment with reference to housing; but I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia, who is familiar with the matter, 
as Iam not, to give a more detailed answer. 

Mr. WOODRUM. As the gentleman from New York, of 
course, knows, when the provision was inserted in the rule, 
the amendment the committee had in mind was the amend- 
ment with reference to the United States Housing Authority. 
Since that time, however, the Committee on Appropriations 
has favorably reported an amendment making available 
additional funds for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion; and this amendment will be offered as a committee 
amendment under the power given in the rule. 

Mr. TABER. As I understand, it is not contemplated to 
offer the housing amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is not. 

Mr. TABER. I may say I believe the bill should be thor- 
oughly debated. I am prepared—and I understand the 
members of the minority are also prepared—to stay here as 
long as necessary to complete the consideration of the bill, 
either today or on tomorrow or Saturday. However, it is 
our contention that the bill should be thoroughly debated 
so the people may know just what is being put through. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped on yesterday 
to find time to address myself to the very interesting and 
at the same time disturbing provisions in the pending bill, 
so at this time under the rule I shall simply exercise the 
dual function of economizing on time and expediting the 
matter and refraining from lengthy discussion when the 
bill comes up under the 5-minute rule. 

Oddly enough, this provision comes along at a time when 
we are about to observe the sixty-eighth anniversary of the 
adoption of the State constitution in the State of Illinois, 

As I recall, it was on the 13th of November 1870 that 
our constitution was adopted by a State convention and on 
the 2d of July of the same year it was ratified by the people 
of the State. This makes the provisions in the pending bill 
all the more interesting to me. 

Efforts, of course, have been made to amend that con- 
stitution from time to time. Some of them have been suc- 
cessful and some of them have failed, but when that con- 
stitution was adopted the people of the State of Illinois pro- 
vided a twofold method of amending our constitution. The 
first one, of course, is by the convention method, but any 
activity or any proposal or any matter submitted by the 
convention must first be submitted to and ratified by the 
electors of the State before it becomes effective. 

The other method was to adopt proposals by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of the State legislature, and having 
done so, then to submit them to the electorate. 

However, there was an added restriction in the consti- 
tution, namely, that only one proposal could be submitted 
at any one session of the legislature, 

This constitution, as adopted and as amended by the 
people of the State of Illinois, is intact today, and in that 
constitution we find a provision that I believe will strike 
a response in the minds of a great many who have a similar 
condition in their State. 

Article ITX, section 13, of the Illinois Constitution provides 
as follows: 

That no county, city, township, school district, or other munic- 
ipal corporation shall be allowed to become indebted in any 
manner or for any purpose to an amount, including existing 
indebtedness, in the aggregate exceeding 5 percent of the value 
of the taxable property therein. 

This provision was in the original constitution, and so 
our counties, our cities, our school districts, and our other 
municipal corporations cannot today by excessive expendi- 
tures or otherwise plunge those corporations into debt be- 
yond the constitution limit of 5 percent of the taxable value 
therein. 

This has been ratified by the people of the State of 
Illinois, and I think the words, for any purpose” or “in 
any manner,” are particularly noteworthy and worthy of 
emphasis, because they indicate the intent of the framers 
of the constitution, and I believe indicate the intent of the 
people in ratifying that constitution to put some restriction 
upon the spending activities of those officials who are guid- 
ing the destinies of our local municipal corporations. 

Now, in view of this limitation in the constitution of my 
own State, let me direct your attention to that provision in 
the pending bill which is found on page 19, section 201, para- 
graph (e) of title II, which in substance provides that in 
the event that a constitutional limitation does exist which 
prevents a public body from participating in a loan and 
grant for public works, the Administrator, with the approval 
of the President, may advance money to such a body upon 
an agreement to pay back at least 55 percent of the money 
with interest over a period not exceeding 25 years. 

When Mr. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Administrator of P. W. A., was before the committee, you 
will find recorded at page 376 of the hearings his idea of 
the method of operation in effectuating an agreement or a 
lease or a contract with local officials where a constitutional 
limitation exists, and in substance it provides for the invest- 
ment by the Federal Government of 100 percent, no securi- 
ties to be issued by the municipal corporation, and Uncle 
Sam to lease, or by agreement or otherwise to make these 
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facilities or projects available to such a locality, the repay- 
ment to be spread over a period of 25 years, and the interest 
to be figured in the amortization cost. 

This proposal presents a very pertinent and interesting 
question to me. First of all, can this be considered a de- 
vice for torpedoing our State constitutions and flouting the 
expressed will of the people? I am just posing the question 
because others are just as much interested as I. Would 
not the making of a lease or agreement by county or city 
officials be the acknowledgment of a debt and, if not, why 
have any agreement at all? 

I am thinking of this in the light of the express language 
of the Ilinois Constitution, which says they must not incur 
this debt in any manner or for any purpose, and if ever the 
English language was explicit, it is explicit in those words 
in indicating the intent of the people and the framers of the 
constitution to put these limitations upon public officials, 

Now then, another question. Funds with which to make 
the amortized payments on such a lease or agreement would 
have to be obtained through current taxes, and would not 
the very first payment under such a lease or agreement be 
tantamount to the acknowlegement of a debt? If it is not 
a debt, how could the Federal Government enforce collec- 
tion on such an agreement and what would prevent any 
municipal corporation from repudiating the obligation at 
any time? How could any group of officials who negotiate 
such an agreement bind officials who might succeed them? 
What would prevent any taxpayer from enjoining a city or 
county from making payment on such a lease or agreement 
or enjoining such officials from collecting and imposing 
taxes for such purpose on the ground that it is a device 
for contravening the spirit and purport of the constitution 
of the State? 

Can any other interpretation be placed upon this provi- 
sion in the bill than that it is a device to circumvent the 
State constitution by making projects available to commu- 
nities which are now barred by the constitution from incur- 
ring greater debts, and if it is successful, does it not set a 
precedent for the adoption of other schemes and devices 
to avoid the State constitution and thus deliberately and 
wilfully negative the will of the people as expressed in the 
State constitution? If the Congress adopts this provision 
and becomes a party to the scuttling of State constitutions, 
by what morality or logic does it expect to defend the Fed- 
eral Constitution against equally ingenious schemes and 
devices to set its provisions at naught? If one mandatory 
provision of a State constitution can be thus cleverly nulli- 
fied by action of the Congress, then all or any provisions 
of such constitution can be voided and the whole scheme 
of dual sovereignty and separate powers at once become a 
hollow fiction. The Congress should think twice before it 
places approval on this provision of the bill. 

The argument for the retention of this provision in the bill 
will be that distressed communities in need of help are now 
barred from such aid by the debt limit in the State constitu- 
tion. That argument is beguiling enough, but the answer 
is that in view of the vast funds made available in this bill, 
it would be better to grant the money to such communities 
outright rather than to nullify and dismember the organic act 
of a State and set in motion the forces that might ultimately 
wreck the whole system of separate and divided powers be- 
tween the State and Federal Governments, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 3 minutes more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members will 
give some thought to this matter. It is interesting to me, 
and it disturbs me. I have no hard and fast notions upon 
it, but I do not want to be in a position of willfully and de- 
liberately scuttling, avoiding, or negativing the provisions of 
the constitution of my own State, when by a little more gen- 
erosity on the part of Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment that can be avoided, and these distressed communities 
can also be served. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that this bill merely pro- 
vides for a lease? The provision as to acquiring the prop- 
erty is tantamount to an option that the State or the county 
or the municipality has under the bill, to accept or reject in 
the future. In other words, it is a lease, with an option that 
is given to the State to accept or reject in the future. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In response to the gentleman, that pre- 
sents a very emphatic question. First, whether or not the 
making of such a lease or agreement in the expectation that 
current taxes will be extended for the purpose of retiring the 
option will be construed by the courts as a debt, and, sec- 
ondly, whether in view of this very explicit language, namely, 
that no municipality or corporation can exceed the debt limit 
in any manner or for any purpose, is so broad as to catch 
the thing up, and, finally, are not we projecting ourselves 
into a hole if any taxpayer goes into court and seeks to 
enjoin a city or county from extending taxes for the purpose 
of paying such an agreement? If so, then Uncle Sam, of 
course, is holding the bag and may have built a courthouse 
or a city hall or a recreational area or a park of some kind 
without any means of enforcing the obligation. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman fears that during the 25 
years such an option will run, such municipality will not be 
in a position to have sufficient funds to carry out the option, 
which is granted to it under the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
minute more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is to be expected, in view of the fact 
that Mr. Ickes testified that no securities are to be issued, 
that this will be paid out of the current revenues from time 
to time over the amortization period. What will then pre- 
vent the taxpayer from going in and enjoining the imposi- 
tion of such a tax? Secondly, if, for instance, I, as a member 
of a city council, should vote for a project of this kind and 
impose that burden on the city, what will prevent the city 
council from simply accepting the work and still letting the 
Federal Government hold the bag? 

Mr. SABATH. Then the Government would have the pos- 
session and the title to such property, because it is not in- 
tended that the title should pass until such municipality 
complies with and accepts the option granted in the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the question of title finally enter in 
when it becomes necessary to determine whether or not this 
is, in all good conscience and morals, a debt that is expected 
to be paid, although it comes within the prohibition of the 
State constitution? I do not know, but I will say that we 
are setting a precedent here. If we can do it once, we can 
do it twice; if we can do it twice, we can do it 10 times. It 
may be like the stone cast into the water; we can see the first 
ripples but we do not see the ripples that go way out to the 
distant shore line; and I am not so sure but what the prece- 
dent we are setting in motion by a provision of this kind may 
be dangerous in the future. 

Mr. SABATH. I appreciate the gentleman’s interest and I 
realize that he is well posted and means well to protect the 
Government. I know he desires at the same time to be 
liberal and make it possible for every municipality to obtain 
needed improvements and betterments which they are seek- 
ing and which will create employment for those now unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My personal opinion is that it would be a 
good investment to give them the money outright rather than 
take the chance of setting a precedent of this kind. It is a 
matter for each man to determine for himself, because prob- 
ably two-thirds or three-quarters of the States are con- 
fronted with this identical condition today. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GREENWOOD]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, we have under consid- 
eration a rule made necessary because of the character of 
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this legislation which contains both appropriations and legis- 
lation for a work-relief program. 

I have been in favor of this program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking the lead in giving relief to the unemployed 
because of the necessity that has arisen under the depres- 
sion and which still exists. It became apparent in the early 
days of this administration that the Federal Government 
would have to take the lead in this program for relief of 
those who were in destitute circumstances and unemployed. 
The States and municipalities had broken down and ex- 
hausted their treasury and it was necessary to take care of 
the hungry, the unemployed, and the destitute by a program 
that is constructive in character. The problem became na- 
tional and still requires Federal treatment. 

There is nothing new about a program of helping those 
who are unemployed, although perhaps each age or genera- 
tion may have to take it up in a mew form. In the decades 
following the Civil War there was unemployment. We had a 
large public domain. Millions of acres of land were given to 
the railroads as a subsidy, and construction work went on in 
all parts of this country which gave an outlet for the unem- 
ployed. The Federal Government by those grants took the 
lead. That outlet for employment no longer exists. The 
public domain has been exhausted. If the Federal Govern- 
ment takes the lead today it must be in the nature of sub- 
stantial construction of public works that will give the out- 
let for the unemployed and the relief that is needed. 

There is danger to organized government in having mil- 
lions of unemployed. Other countries have been faced by 
this situation as well as our own, These people become rest- 
less, they seek to overthrow the Government. The best thing 
the Federal Government can do in this period of depression 
is to take care of those who are out of employment and give 
them an opportunity to earn a livelihood, to save their homes, 
to support their families. If we want to preserve representa- 
tive democracy, and I am sure we all do, we must follow some 
such program as this. 

We had all hoped that the Federal Government could 
withdraw from this field of unusual expenditures, but unem- 
ployment is still widespread and the necessity is still great. 
Communities and States have shared in these grants and 
these appropriations. Each Congressman has had these 
projects in the communities in his district. These projects 
arise by planning committees in every county and go up 
through the planning committees through the State, receive 
the approva] of the State, and then come to the Federal 
Government for approval. If any local community desires 
to withdraw it may, and assume the responsibility that has 
been theirs before this depression came. It has always been 
the responsibility of the local community to take care of the 
poor and the unemployed, and it is only because of the 
necessities of the situation that they no longer could do it 
that the Federal Government has thrown its credit and its 
powers and its wealth behind the local communities. 

During this period that we have assisted the local commu- 
nities and municipalities with Federal aid they have been 
reducing their debts in many instances until they stand 
today much better off in some States than they have been 
for a long time; they have paid off their local indebtedness 
and obligations while the Federal Government has assisted 
them, and they are now in better financial condition than 
they were some 4 or 5 years ago. In addition, most of these 
appropriations go into substantial improvements, the con- 
struction of public buildings, school buildings, the building 
of highways, and other permanent improvements. These 
things are not for the minute, for the hour, or for the day; 
they will last to benefit future generations. Every locality 
in the United States, therefore, has been benefited. These 
projects represent capital investments, not only in content- 
ment to the citizenship, but giving them employment, sub- 
stantially better buildings and improvements in their com- 
munities, which are not lost. 

Much of the money contained in this is of self-liquidating 
character. It goes to the farm security for loans to those 
who will be placed in a better position to earn a livelihood, 
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Much of it will go to rural electrification to help the farm- 
ers have the benefits of modern improvements, the same as 
their neighbors in the city. This will become an outlet for 
the purchase of electrical equipment which will help to 
turn the wheels of the factories of our Nation and give em- 
ployment in the industrial centers. 

Some of the public works are 100 percent self-liquidating. 
Some of them are covered by grants which will be 50 or 55 
percent self-liquidating. These do not substantially increase 
the public debt. 

I know we have all been more or less distressed and 
alarmed over the increase in our national debt when we 
had all hoped that by this time we might withdraw from 
the field and begin a period of liquidation. But, after all, I 
wonder if America, in comparison with other nations that 
have gone through the distress of a depression, realizes in 
just what position this country is as compared with many 
nations of the world. I am not advocating that we ought 
to be in debt as much as some other nations, but I do say 
that the United States with its great wealth and resources 
cannot afford to refuse to do for its citizenship who are in 
distress what other nations who are in a less favorable con- 
dition have already done for their people. 

We all have our regret that we spent such a great amount 
of money for the World War without the returns that are 
now visible. In 1919 following the World War we owed 
in round figures twenty-seven and one-half billion dollars. 
Against that was offset cash on hand of $1,118,000,000 and 
Finland’s debt, $8,270,138, which is the only one listed in 
this article that can be considered worth 100 cents on the 
dollar, which made total assets of $1,126,000,000 which could 
then be offset against our Federal indebtedness. We had a 
net debt if we strike off tangible resources of $25,470,000,000. 
At that time we had about 105,000,000 population and the 
per capita debt was $242. I am speaking of the Federal 
debt now. That is for each man, woman, and child in the 
United States. That was in 1919. 

On April 5, 1938, this statement which I think is au- 
thentic makes a comparison. Our Federal debt was thirty- 
seven and one-half billion dollars, but against that we have 
a right to take credit for tangible assets, the same as if 
we owed $5,000 at the bank and had property or money in 
the bank which we could offset against our debt. We could 
figure our net debt was less. So against the thirty-seven 
and one-half billion dollars we had cash on hand of 
$1,907,000,000. We had in the stabilization fund $1,800,- 
000,000. We had in gold in the vaults in Kentucky and 
other places upon which there had been no issue, $1,182,- 
000,000. This makes a total of tangible assets, including 
cash, the stabilization fund and gold, of $4,800,000,000. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation had obligations which 
were worth 100 cents on the dollar and which are being 
liquidated with small loss, of $4,900,000,000 and we still have 
Finland’s debt, which I am carrying at $8,000,000 plus, ‘and 
this is worth 100 cents on the dollar. We have tangible 
credits in money and in securities that are being collected 
at the rate of 100 cents on the dollar, a total of $9,843,- 
000,000, which makes our national debt today $27,000,000,000 
plus. We now have a population of 130,000,000 plus. Our 
per capita debt is $213, or approximately $30 less than it 
was at the end of the World War. The debt of this Nation, 
although higher than we might desire, is nowhere near the 
danger mark. It is about one-tenth of our national aggregate 
wealth. 

Furthermore, our individual tax burden as measured by 
income and excise taxes are much lower than other leading 
nations. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Against that we have to take into 
consideration that our national wealth and resources have 
increased since 1919 many billions of dollars. The per 
capita debt and burden of liquidation is easier now than in 
1919. There is no reason for alarm. 
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England has a per capita debt of about three times what 
America has, with assets and with a national wealth of 
only one-third of America. We have not begun to touch 
the resources of the United States and I hope we will not 
have to, but I say there is nothing alarming from the stand- 
point of our national debt, especially when we have to use 
that in order to help our unemployed, which is one of the 
purposes of a democracy; that is, to take care of its people 
in an hour of distress like this. 

Resources owned by the Federal Government in public 
land, parks, timber, oil, mineral, public buildings, and securi- 
ties for loans along with gold, silver, and miscellaneous 
resources are still greater than our total Federal debt. 

There is no need for an alarm that will stampede our people 
from performing our duty to the underprivileged, the hungry, 
and the unemployed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MCFARLANE]. 

RADIO-MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION 


Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, I made a statement 
before the Rules Committee this morning on the radio- 
monopoly investigation resolution, and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at this point the state- 
ment I made before the Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I would like the committee to understand that 
in appearing today I am not interested in the personnel of the 
Communications Commission as such. My interest in radio has 
been concerned entirely with the existence of a radio monopoly, 
which, I believe, will be admitted is a menace to the free institu- 
tions of America. It has been my thought for sometime to 
present to the House certain information, including data in affi- 
davit form, which conclusively suggests the existence of a crimi- 
nal conspiracy which not only debauched a large corporation, 
parsons holding high public offices, but also certain court officials, 

have been in doubt as to whether to move impeachment pro- 
ceedings or to await action on the part of this committee. 

The information I refer to concerns the payment of money in 
cash to elected representatives of the people for interference with 
the activities of the Department of Justice, activities which 
brought forth a consent decree from a district court. This action 
benefited officials of this radio corporation dependent for its 
existence upon the gratuitous radio licenses which it has received 
from the Government of the United States. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have checked the contents 
of this affidavit in two separate manners, and while I have not 
made nor been in a position to make the type of an investigation 
which is necessary, I want to say that both checks verified the 
statements made in the affidavit. That a monopoly exists there 
can be no doubt. You, Mr. Chairman, on the floor of Congress, 
admitted that you knew such monopoly existed. All 40 clear chan- 
nels, almost all regional high-power stations, almost all radio sta- 
tions that extend beyond the jurisdiction of one community are 
owned, controlled, or operated in the interest of, or by the radio 
monopoly, 

An illustration of the legal highjacking indulged in by this par- 
ticular corporation is evidenced by the manner in which they 
blackjacked the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., another 
monopoly, into permitting them to share the profits of the sound 
motion-picture field. 

I have here a photostatic copy of the bill of complaint wherein 
the attorney for R. C. A. printed a bill of complaint alleging mo- 
nopoly and illegal restraint of trade on the part of the A. T. & T., 
and instead of filing it in the courts as was presumably intended, 
sent it to the attorneys for the A. T. & T. Co., which resulted 
in the attorneys for both monopolies agreeing to share the field. 
The allegations of monopoly and restraint of trade contained in 
this photostatic copy of the bill of complaint prepared for use 
of R. C. A. is just as true today in the case of telephone, as it 
was and is today in the case of R. C. A. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a very exhaustive financial 
analysis of the financial set-up and condition of R. C. A. as of 
May 28, 1936. 

The signer of this document is recognized as competent and 
has or had a good standing in the financial world. His work was 
considered so sufficiently good that following this analysis of 
R. C. A., I understand, that Mr. Sarnoff, who in this report is 
indicted most severely as incapable and inefficient, has hired him 
as a financial analyst for R. C. A. This auditor's report indicates 
that R. C. A. officials have defrauded common-stock holders to 
an extent of millions of dollars; have issued false financial re- 
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ports to stockholders and to the public; have paid preferred-stock 
holders dividends of $28,000,000 on earnings of only $11,700,000; 
that 6,580,375 shares of stock with a value at date of issue of 
$290,000,000 were issued to General Electric and Westinghouse for 
assets stated to have been worth $39,900,000. This $39,900,000 
was subsequently written down to some $24,000,000; that pre- 
ferred stock with redemption value of $80,000,000 and an annual 
dividend rate of more than $4,000,000 was issued by R. C. A. in 
consideration of some $17,000,000. That dividends have been paid 
on preferred stock when the corporation’s earnings had been dis- 
sipated and prior surplus had been wiped out and capital im- 
paired to the extent of some $16,000,000. 

This report also shows that R. C. A. issued 2,000,000 shares of 
stock to General Electric and Westinghouse in supposed consid- 
eration of a valuable exclusive contract. When R. C. A. put over 
the infamous so-called consent decree in the Federal court at 
Wilmington, November 21, 1932, they found it necessary to cancel 
this agreement. But there is no indication that the 2,000,000 
shares of stock issued in consideration of this supposed valuable 
agreement has ever been returned to R. C. A. for their 
stockholders. 

This most unusual procedure on the part of a concern for the 
benefit of its preferred-stock -holders surely warrants looking into 
on the part of the Congress. 

Incidentally this report discloses there are more than 200,000 
shareholders of R. C. A. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that the facts and statements 
herein referred to will astound many Members of Congress. The 
information given has been in my possession for sometime, and I 
have made every effort to have the Congress investigate this mo- 
nopoly and the debauchery brought forth by it without making 
public these affidavits. I realize that we are in the closing days 
of this session of Congress, and I feel it my duty to the public to 
bring this matter, as I am doing, before the Rules Committee at the 
first opportunity I have had for your consideration. I realize fully 
that failure on my part to do so would permit those who know I 
possess this information to indict me for my failure to live up to my 
cath of office. 

If you want to understand this radio racketeering situation 
better, T recommend that you read carefully a recently published 
book entitled “Television; a Struggle for Power,“ by Frank C. 
Waldrop and Joseph Borkin. In it you will find an astounding 
story of patent racketeering, suppression of inventions, monopolis- 
tic abuses of power, and a forecast, based on the history of the steals 
in radio and telephony, of what may be expected in television, the 
newest development in the communications field. 

Members of the committee, iet me urge you to give this radio 
investigation resolution your immediate and favorable considera- 
tion to the end that the molding of public opinion in this country 
will be honestly and fairly protected for all the people. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. EATON]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I do not see how any thought- 
ful mind can contemplate the situation confronting us this 
morning without feelings of deep anxiety. Having spent 
nearly $50,000,000,000 in the past 5 years, the New Deal ad- 
ministration is now asking the taxpayers to put up five bil- 
lions more in the vain hope that the spending of five billions 
now will do what the Government spending of fifty billions 
has failed to do, namely, restore American business to a 
normal condition and put 12,000,000 unemployed back to 
work. The inevitable results of this insane spending spree 
are so fraught with danger and disaster to the lives and 
liberties of our people that intelligent men and women every- 
where, regardless of party affiliation, are deeply disturbed. 

Yesterday morning at the beginning of the debate, which 
has become notable, someone raised the question of whether 
this proposal was to be considered as an opiate or a blood 
infusion. If it is to be considered as an opiate, of course, 
the chief surgeon, Dr. Roosevelt, will have charge, and his 
internes, Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Farley, will continue to see 
that the opiate reaches the patient in proper doses before the 
election in November. If a blood infusion is made, of course, 
the taxpayer will, as always, have to furnish the blood. 

In the few minutes allotted to me I wish to refer to a 
statement made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum], who asked this question: 

If we had not appropriated the countless billions at the begin- 
ning, what could the President or anybody else have done? 


That was the essence of his question. A question coming 
from that gentleman always appeals to me as worthy of 
serious attention, because I have the profoundest respect and 
affection for him as one of the outstanding men in the 
Congress of the United States. I should like to give my an- 
swer to that question. 


When Mr. Roosevelt was elected and came to office at a 
time of great depression he had back of him a support such 
as no other President of the United States has ever known. 
He had behind him both political parties. He was elected on 
a platform that, in my judgment, is one of the soundest plat- 
forms ever written by a political party in the history of this 
Nation. The people of the country were united in looking 
to him as the man to lead them out of the darkness of 
depression. If he had followed the original and oft-repeated 
expression of his views and had, on taking office, announced 
to the Nation and to the world that he accepted, without 
reservation, the American principle and method of life, 
namely, that the problems of our economic existence should 
be solved by the activities of the people themselves and not 
by the Government, he could have called to his side the 
farmer, the labor leader, the industrialist, the banker, the 
teacher, the college man, and the women of the country and, 
pooling our wisdom and our fundamental belief that we could 
solve that problem in the American way, he would have 
ushered in then, I believe, a period of prosperity based upon 
the eternal principles of the American way of life that would 
never have been equaled in the history of the world. 

He began well. We all supported him. I personally voted 
for every proposal he made in the first months of his admin- 
istration and was glad to doit. But by and by a mysterious 
change overtook him. There came flying into Washington 
from the four corners of the country, like crows to a dead 
horse, strange amorphous creatures, each of them seized 
and possessed of a complete and entirely different solution for 
every economic problem in the world. The majority Mem- 
bers of this Congress, charged under the Constitution with 
the responsibility of leading the people of the country in the 
administration of their public affairs, were shoved to one side 
and reduced to the ignominious status of mere rubber stamps 
for the Executive will; and these mysterious New Deal 
creatures have been roosting near the administration ever 
since and infecting it with their views, most of them im- 
practical, un-American, and alien. The result has been that 
the industrial economy of America has been prevented from 
becoming once more the instrument for solving the problem 
of unemployment. I recognize that this problem contains 
one element, the unemployables, which cannot be solved by 
putting people to work. In England this element has been 
reduced to the smallest possible compass. The unemploy- 
ables have been put to one side. The fact has been recog- 
nized that they must be supported, and out of the product of 
the toil and brains of the English people their support comes, 
We should have done that. And if we had massed the intel- 
lectual, moral, and financial resources of this Nation with the 
governmental authority to guide and regulate and not to 
punish and prohibit, I believe that today, instead of wearing 
crape and mournfully bartering away the last of the people’s 
hard-earned money, this Nation would be an example to the 
world in its successful solution of the economic problem of 
unemployment and in the great prosperity of the masses of 
our people. 

Therefore, I feel that the answer to the question. raised by 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia is that if Mr. 
Roosevelt had deliberately and consistently, with all his 
wonderful powers of leadership, chosen the American way 
and stuck to it, we would have been out of this depression 
long ago. LApplause.] Í 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I cannot refuse to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman tell us just exactly 
what he means by that statement? I should be delighted if 
he would. 

Mr. EATON. Will the gentleman tell me exactly what he 
means by that question? 

Mr. KELLER. Yes. I refer to the last statement the 
gentleman made, “if this had been done in the American 
way.” I should like to know what the gentleman’s idea of the 
American way is, that is all. 
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Mr. EATON. Well, the gentleman would not understand 
it. [Laughter.!] 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EATON. I hate to be tortured this way, but I will 
be pleased to yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Did President Hoover use the Amer- 
ican way during the 4 years previous? 

Mr. EATON. Oh, my, what a blessing Hoover is as an 
alibi. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is a plain question. 

Mr. KELLER. Will not the gentleman try it out for me 
and let me try? I shall be glad to try. 

Mr. EATON. Try what? Will the gentleman kindly tell 
me what he is talking about? 

Mr. KELLER. The gentleman made the statement that 
this had not been done in the American way, and if it had 
been done in the American way we would be in a state of 
prosperity. If the gentleman would be specific and tell me 
what he means by the American way it would enlighten me 
very much and I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. EATON. If I have a chance to enlighten the gen- 
tleman I am going to take it, because he needs it. 

Mr. KELLER. Right. 

Mr. EATON. The American way is the way outlined in 
the Democratic platform of 1932. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLER. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. EATON. I do not need to go any further than that. 
That settles it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. RICH. It would also have been the American way if 
they had carried out the platform of 1932, and the promises 
they made before election and had stuck to them instead of 
doing the opposite of what they said they would do. That 
is the American way of telling the truth. 

Mr. EATON. I hope the gentleman from Illinois has paid 
attention to the last speaker. 

Mr. KELLER. I listened very attentively, but I should 
like to know why the gentleman from New Jersey and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania both supported the adminis- 
tration, and now turn around and say it was all wrong. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Is not the American way the placing of em- 
phasis upon the liberties of the citizen rather than upon the 
power and the glory of the State? 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. EATON. Exactly so. I have a document here and 
I shall ask for enough time to present certain facts set forth 
therein. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. EATON. This is what I mean by the un-American 
r. KELLER. I would like to know the American way. 

Mr. EATON. The American way which the gentleman in- 
timates he does not know was the way of the Jeffersonian 
Democrats for all time, and the way of the regular Repub- 
licans. The way of constitutional government of laws and 
not of men. The way of an independent Congress and judi- 
ciary free from Executive domination. The way of elections 
unbought by taxpayers’ money. The way of a free people 
whose government is their servant and not their master. 
That is the American way, not the New Deal way. 

This is what happened. Instead of the New Deal encour- 
aging business, business was hamstrung, pilloried, and pun- 
ished as an evil thing. Instead of recognizing that the 
fundamental interests of labor and capital, of employer and 
employee are identical and can only be safeguarded and 
advanced by mutual understanding and cooperation, we had 
the Wagner Act and the National Labor Relations Board 
by means of which this administration placed American 
labor on a war basis with American industry by law. 
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The president of the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion told his stockholders at their annual meeting in New 
York on April 21, first, that in 1937 the company made 11,115 
separate tax reports, one every 15 minutes of every business 
day of the year, at a cost of $265,000. 

Second, that reports of all kinds totaled 75,000 and cost 
$1,000,000. 

Third, that one Government agency’s request contained 
5,000 questions. 

The taxes of the company were running 23 percent this 
year over what they were last year. 

Now, how can any American business exist with a bunch 
of little interrogation points here in Washington sending 
out bureaucratic questionnaire after questionnaire? How 
can any business function when it has to spend its time 
consulting its lawyers instead of developing the best inter- 
ests of the business based on sound economic principles? 

Mr. KELLER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. No; I cannot yield. I just want to be on 
record as facing the situation today with the same feeling 
of depression and anxiety that disturbs the majority of 
Members of this House. It is evident that soon we are going 
to have a debt of forty-five or fifty billion dollars. It is 
equally certain that the wealth-producing agencies of the 
Nation will be bled white by unnecessary taxation. Unless 
we change our ways and take hold of this problem and put 
to work the constructive forces of American civilization in- 
stead of continuing to destroy these vital forces by means 
of alien-minded, wasteful, unproductive, punitive legislation, 
the given fact is that like the swine in the Scriptures, be- 
deviled and bedamned, we are going over the precipice. 

(Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Virginia sounds a warning that if we are going 
to complete the consideration of this bill tonight it may be 
necessary to adhere rigidly to the 10-minute rule on each 
amendment. The gentleman very properly states, and I 
commend him for it, he is willing to stay here tomorrow or 
Saturday in order to thoroughly debate the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I have only 2 minutes. 
If the gentleman can get me an extra minute, I will yield. 

I believe that is exactly what should be done. This is the 
most important bill that will come before the Congress this 
year, and, consequently, I think it should be thoroughly 
debated. 

There are a number of items in this bill which cannot be 
justified and the Membership of this House should have an 
opportunity to speak upon these proposals. 

I appreciate the inspiration which would come to Con- 
gressmen by visiting Concord and Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. There they would drink the patriotism of old Massa- 
chusetts which has been a dominant factor in the building 
of the Nation. However, our first duty is to the people of 
the United States right now in this critical hour, and we 
should pass up pleasure trips and devote our attention to 
our real work. I believe every Republican is willing to do 
this, and I hope the gentleman will adopt the attitude he has 
expressed and see that the bill is debated thoroughly. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I was just going to say to the gentle- 
man that I did not say 10 minutes on each amendment. T 
referred to the 65-minute rule, which means 5-minute 
Speeches. I think on an important amendment there might 
be a reasonable number of pro forma amendments on which 
speeches could be made, but what I wanted was adherence to 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The gentleman is willing 
to sit here even if the consideration of the bill may go into 
tomorrow? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Iam not only willing to stay, but we are 
going to stay here until we finish the bill, whether it is today 
or tomorrow or Saturday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And the gentleman is 
willing to give us every opportunity to debate the bill? 
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Mr. WOODRUM. We shall be as liberal as possible, 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended taking 
any more time of the committee or of the House, except for 
the temptation always to follow the distinguished and at- 
tractive gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton], who al- 
ways speaks with great interest and usually with wisdom and 
logic. The gentleman could not come today with his great 
warm heart and his love of humanity and really make a 
speech which would condemn this bill. So he just scattered 
out over the universe and proceeded to dip his oar in again 
with these other gentlemen who have just sought to smear 
over anything that was suggested here by the party in power; 
and, of course, when the gentleman from Minois [Mr. KEL- 
LER] asked my good friend a very impertinent and em- 
barrassing question as to what he meant by the American 
way, my good friend fished around in his pocket for a while 
and got out something that looked like a Chinese laundry 
ticket and proceeded to read what some Republican editor 
somewhere had said about the New Deal. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a correction? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Gladly. 

Mr. EATON. What I produced was not a Chinese laundry 
ticket but one of the immortal documents of the ages—the 
Democratic platform of 1932. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I commend the gentleman for carrying 
good literature in his pocket. What has been done since Pres- 
ident Roosevelt went into the White House is just exacily 
what the gentleman says ought to be done. He has tried to 
meet the problems of America in an American way. That is 
what he has done—not in the Harding way, not in the way 
of the golden age of Calvin Coolidge, not in the timid way 
of Herbert Hoover, but in an American, realistic way, where 
men are not afraid to look problems in the eye and have the 
courage to try to solve them. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM. I have only a few minutes, and in a little 
while I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

The criticism of the gentleman from New Jersey is that 
we ought to do it in the American way. That is very specific, 
is it not? It is just as specific as the observation made by 
my beloved friend from Georgia [Mr. Cox] when he came 
into the situation. That distinguished gentleman said that 
we ought to put the emphasis on the liberty of the citizens 
instead of the glory of the States—that that is what we ought 
to do. What we have done in the program heretofore has 
been to try to bring relief to distressed American citizens, 
relief to business, relief to banks, relief to railroads, relief to 
individuals, and that was fairly and reasonably accomplished, 
and the ship of state was and is now, if you please, upon the 
high road of recovery. 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In just a few moments; yes. However, 
little winds came, and the ship slowed down, and what we 
are doing today is sending it forward again, and we are doing 
it in the American way, and the overwhelming majority of 
the American people are in favor of doing it in this way. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me at 
that point? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In just a few moments. What does this 
bill do? It undertakes to obligate the credit of the richest 
nation on the face of the earth for a little less than $2,000,- 
000,000 to try to meet the problem when ten or twelve million 
unemployed men are asking for work. What is the American 
way to do that? Is it to shut the door in their faces and send 
them to the park benches and on the railroad tracks? What 
is the American way? Is it to turn them out hungry, cold 
and shelterless and let their homes be sold? 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In just a moment. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman mean that the American 
way is to provide no employment except relief employment? 


Mr, WOODRUM. Oh, the gentleman and his party since 
we have been considering this bill met in solemn conclave 
and decided to try to defeat the bill. Did the gentleman's 
party not do that? I pause to give the gentleman an oppor- 
tunity to say. Did they not meet right in this Chamber since 
we have considered this measure and was not the only con- 
tribution it had to make, to agree to try to defeat the bill? 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In just a moment. The only contri- 
bution the gentleman’s party had was to try to defeat the 
provisions of this bill, 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr, TABER. We met to offer a program that would bring 
about recovery. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is the American way, according to 
these gentlemen. It is to defeat this bill, and I am anxious 
to see how many of them will vote against it when the time 
comes. I am anxious to see how many will vote against the 
bill, which is the only opportunity to give employment to the 
men in your districts who are asking for a right to work. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I usually follow the gentleman, 


and I am not sure but I am following him now. I know the 


gentleman feels that whatever expenditures are made under 
this bill, there should be some spreading out of expenditures 
so as to cover the entire situation. The gentleman no doubt 
agrees to that statement, but I wonder what explanation he 
is in a position to make to the fact that this bill provides for 
an expenditure of more money in the State of Pennsylvania 
than in every Southern State combined, 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not think that is a fair statement 
in the first place. I do not think it does. 

It does provide for more money to be spent in the centers 
of unemployment, because that is where the need is. There 
is not a man in my district who is going to be moved out on 
the sidewalks and stay there all night in the weather. He 
and his family are not going to starve. I venture to say, 
however, that there will be such cases of hardship and suf- 
fering in the great metropolitan centers. 

Mr. COX. By the same token the people in the gentle- 
man’s district have supported themselves on a great deal 
less than we give to those on relief in the metropolitan 
centers. 8 

Mr, WOODRUM. That may be so. The bill is designed 
to afford relief where the need exists, and the provisions are 
elastic enough to take care of differentials in living costs. 


Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- - 


man yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. FORD of California. As I understand the definition 
of the phrase “American way” by the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle it means the liberty to starve. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; the “American way,” according to 
our Republican viewpoint, is anything except what the 
Democratic Party offers to do. [Applause] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADULT EDUCATION 


Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, in my State of New York the 
W. P. A., through the adult-education program, has brought 
incalculable benefits to thousands. This new appropriation 
will mean the continuation and further extension of this 
program. > 

Fear that the program would be discontinued has brought 
me hundreds of letters from students in the various classes 
imploring me to do my utmost to insure its continuation, 
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Their letters are a revelation, and I ask permission to read 
a few of them into the RECORD. 

A student in the School for Adult Education in Yonkers 
writes: 


May I present to you a picture of the part this school plays in 
the lives of so many hundreds of adults? Many of us have a 
limited education because years ago emphasis was not placed upon 
its value. A grammer-school graduate was supposed to be lucky, a 
high-school graduate held in awe, and a college graduate looked 
upon as one apart. Within the past 20 years, however, this condi- 
tion has altered considerably. Very nearly everyone wants a high- 
school training, and college is the usual thing. 

But the question of funds is still an unanswerable problem. 
Here the School for Adult Education has proven a godsend. It has 
made possible attainment of this training that is so necessary. 
It also prevents that hopelessness that attends prolonged inability 
to find employment; the knowledge that one is ref one's 
mind and learning new things is a stimulant that should not be 
Withdrawn lightly from so many people who desperately need this 
activity to keep them from despair. The fact that for 3 hours each 
night, 5 nights a week if desired; this refuge and stimulant is to be 
had, has kept within the bounds of sanity who knows how many 
hundreds and thousands of men and women. 


A Valley Stream, Long Island, student testifies: 


The students in this school comprise the middle class—the 
taxpayers and backbone of the Nation. Many have secured jobs 
through the knowledge they have obtained. Others have bettered 
` their position by refreshing and increasing their knowledge of a 
subject to the extent that they have been able to pass examinations 
at higher ratings. 


This student says further, touching upon another angle 
of the program: 


Most important of all benefits is that given to foreign-born resi- 
dents of this community. These classes teach them to read, write, 
and speak English, the basis for true and loyal citizenship. 


A teacher in one of these classes for the foreign born writes: 


While the advanced classes may not suffer if the schools are 
closed temporarily, the beginners look upon closing as a genuine 
calamity. Those who are only beginning to read and write realize 
that in a few months without a teacher they would lose their start 
and have to begin all over again. These new arrivals need our help 
most urgently. 


A vitally important phase of the work is touched upon in 
the following quotations from a few of the letters I have 
received: 


We are most interested in the classes for physically handicapped 
children. Our Lillian is suffering from a heart ailment, although 
she hopes that in the near future she may able to return to 
school. Her condition may be so improved that her desire will be 
granted in 2 years. The child did not obtain any instruction after 
being excluded from school until this project was established. Now 
our Lillian has completed 2 years’ school work and is doing fourth- 
grade work. Her visiting teacher is very competent, and hopes 
that Lillian can soon be promoted to the fifth grade. I am asking 
you to have this work continued because the handicapped children 
need an education as badly as the more fortunate ones. I am not 
only speaking for my child but for hundreds of others. I am sure 
you will understand. 


Plea that the work for handicapped children be continued 
is made by another mother in Bellmore. 


I have profited greatly by having this teaching for my boy, who 
would not be able to get an education in any other way. The fact 
that he is taught at home is of great advantage, as he is not quick 
enough to keep up with a class. 


Most of such children, another writer in Newburgh points 
out, would receive no education at all if the program was dis- 
continued. Paying for medical care is about all the parents 
can afford. Education and training, except for the little an 
untrained mother can give, is out of the question. This writer 
refers to a specific case. 


This child is only 6 years old and could never attend school 
because of physically handicapped lower limbs and a delicate body. 
She has had a teacher for 1 hour every day for a year. When the 
teacher first started her lessons she did not even know her letters. 
She can read and write, and has not only completed first-grade work 
but has started the second. Her parents are not in a financial 
condition to send her to private school or employ a tutor. Due to 
her ill health she must spend 5 hours every day in the sunshine, 
so you can see why she does not attend public school. 


Another Newburgh writer speaks of her own child; 


I have a little boy who has diabetes and is not able to attend 
school, If he has a few years of education at home and his con- 
dition improves we hope that he can then be placed in a class 
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suitable to his age, temporarily or permanently. Disabled chil- 
dren, such as my son, must, however, be given special training at 
home. It is very important for such a handicapped child to re- 
ceive an education. Even more important than a physically able 
child. My son has had the visiting teacher for 6 months. During 
this time he has covered a year and a half of regular school. He 
is now in the second grade. If it were not for this project he 
would have had no instruction at all. 


The dressmaking and millinery classes have been espe- 
cially popular. ‘ 
A student in a Roosevelt, Long Island, class writes: 


It has been of great benefit to me. I have learned a great deal 
and I now make my own clothes. I also make my own hats since 
I learned how. My husband doesn’t earn enough for me to buy 
clothes so I am saving money and looking well dressed by making 
them. I hope to learn designing, as I seem to have a talent for it. 


A Yonkers business girl says: 


I have been attending the tailoring and classes 
and have found them to be most helpful. Home conditions do 
5 pertot a me Bes pay gp tear ga ue this instruction I have 

n e make them, thus pi up the appearance necessary 
for me to hold my position 


From Lynbrook a woman writes: 


When I first joined the W. P. A, adult education sewing class 
I knew very little about sewing but under the excellent and pa- 
tient guidance of my teacher I have been able to increase my own 
family’s wardrobe tastefully and economically. 


Syracuse reports on their sewing class: 


Homemakers have benefited materially in coming to these classes. 
In our clothing classes alone we women have made garments at a 
saving of from one-half to two-thirds the price of the garments 
ready-made. This has made it possible for people who found their 
incomes reduced to properly clothe themselves and their children. 
Several women have told them that the savings they have been 
ie 5 make have enabled them to keep their sons and daughters 

college. 

Our classes have benefited the community at large. Thousands 
of yards of new material have been sold by the local stores to 
women in our class. Notions, patterns, and even new sewing 
machines, have been purchased. 


Classes in lip reading have proven wonderworkers for the 
hard of hearing. A student in a Floral Park class says: s 


Having attended these classes I know how much they are needed 
by people who are hard of hearing. These people are ordinary 
human beings. but need special aid. They have all the other 
necessary qualifications for success for this one—hearing. 


My letters have been numerous and I am only selecting at 
random but these beautifully illustrate the attitude of the 
students in every section of my State toward the work of 
the adult-education project: 

Yonkers: 


I have two nieces and a daughter who are taking courses in the 
Yonkers school. They are girls who have finished high school and 
in better times would have gone to college. But this is their only 
chance for further education. 

Sea Cliff: 

If it is necessary to give vocational training to young people to 
enable them to earn their living, then what about older people 
who have to learn new ways because of upset conditions? If they 
can become economically useful it is certainly better all around 
than to stagnate on relief. 

In my classes there are women who have known little or nothing 
about sewing. They have learned to cut, to fit, and to make all 
kinds of clothing for themselves and members of their families. 
Since many of them are in straitened circumstances or even 
on relief, it is necessary for them to stretch a dollar to the limit 
and making their own clothes is an important help to that end. 
What is true in my classes is true in the other lines of instruction, 
This is a practical fact and not a case of boondoggling. 


Also from Sea Cliff this letter was from an American 
Legion post: 

This program has taken very strong hold in some of its phases 
in our surrounding community and has been of considerable help 
in forming groups that have become a part of our regular com- 
munity life. Without the support of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration in having teachers and instructors to properly conduct 
these classes and organizations, they are bound to fail for lack of 
proper leadership. Such groups where Americanism and American 
ideals are brought with such force before the eyes of our citizens 
should be continued. 


Valley Stream: 


I am unemployed and am taking these courses to keep up 
my typing and to learn new subjects, I am a college graduate. 
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I hold a State license to teach physical sefence but in the 3 years 
since I graduated from college I have not had even one day’s work 
substituting. Unable to afford the expense of a secretarial school 
after working my way through college, I enrolled in the W. P. A. 
evening classes. Now I am on my way to attaining the necessary 
skill to obtain a clerical job. 


Syracuse: 

Save our project, millinery and sewing. You cannot imagine 
how mueh happiness they have given me and I think they should 
be made a permanent feature of our American life. It is a healthy 
sign to see people ambitious enough to keep up appearances for 
themselves and their families. Please do not deprive us of this 
little bit of pleasure and comfort. 


Freeport, Long Island: 

I am attending evening classes 2 nights a week in the village 
of Freeport and I can say honestly this work has helped me greatly. 
I never had the opportunity as a boy to receive a grammer-school 
education. Now I am married and with three children. All are 
attending grammar school and I find that I am better able to 
help them with their home work since I started to attend these 


Also Freeport: 
These projects have done so much to further the education of 
men and women of our State. who, like myself, are 
married and have familtes and cannot afford to pay for such 
services, 

Two years ago I knew nothing about stenography and typing and, 
feeling that it would be beneficial to me and the Postal Service, 
where I have been employed for 31 years, I took advantage of the 
adult-education program and enrolled. Through the fine coopera~ 
tion and instruction that I have received I have been able to 
better my position in the Postal Service. 


Hempstead: 


to the contrary there is nothing wrong with the youth of today. 
They do like to “belong” and the adult-education classes have 
made it possible for increasing numbers of young people to enjoy 
supervised study and recreation. 

The surface has only been scratched along the lines of de- 
veloping good citizens through adult education. 


Syracuse: 

Difficult as the situation is „ weer — no more 
pitiful situation exists than the persons mature years 
who find no opportunity for useful employment, while yet equipped 
and able to give valuable service in many lines. Adult education 
has been a godsend to many of these. 

This work is needed, terribly needed. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Parman and Mr. Gray of Indiana asked and were 
given permission to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 679, making appropriations for work relief, 
relief, and otherwise to increase employment by providing 
loans and grants for public-works projects. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 679, the emergency 
relief and public-buildings bill, with Mr. Warren in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, eto. 

'Trrte —Wo2k RELIEF AND RELIEF 


Section 1. That in order to continue to provide work relief on 
useful public projects, and relief, in the United States and its 
‘Territories and possessions, there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain avall- 
able until June 30, 1939, as follows: 

(1) To the Works Progress Administration, $1,250,000,000, to- 
gether with the balances of allocations heretofore made or hereafter 
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to be made to the Works Progress Administration under the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 which remain unobligated 
on June 30, 1938, and such amounts shall be available for (a) ad- 
ministration; (b) the prosecution of projects heretofore approved 
for such Administration under the provisions of the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1936, and the Emergency Relief Appro: tion Act of 
1937, which projects shall not be subject to the limitations (1), 
(2), and (3) of (d) hereof; (c) alding self-help and cooperative 
associations for the benefit of needy persons; and (d) the following 
types of public projects, Federal and non-Federal, subject to the 
approval of the President, and the amounts to be used for each 
class shall not, except as hereinafter provided, exceed the respective 
amounts stated, namely: (1) Highways, roads, and streets, $425,- 
000,000; (2) public buildings; parks and other recreational facili- 
ties, including buildings therein; public utilities; electric transmis- 
sion and distribution lines or to serve persons in rural 
areas, including projects sponsored by and for the benefit of non- 
profit and cooperative associations; sewer systems, water supply 
and purification systems; airports and other transportation facili- 
ties; flood control; conservation; eradication of imsect pests; 
projects for the production of materials for fertilizing soil for 
distribution to needy farmers under such conditions as may be 
determined by the sponsors of such projects under provisions of 
State law; and miscellaneous construction projects, $575,000,000; 
and (3) educational, professional, clerical, cultural, recreational, 
production, service, and miscellaneous nonconstruction projects, 
$250,000,000: Provided, That the amount specified for any of the 
foregoing classes may be increased by not to exceed 15 percent 
thereof by transfer or retransfer of an amount or amounts from 
any other class or classes; 

(2) To the Works Progress Administration for the National 
Youth Administration, $75,000,000, together with the balances of 
allocations heretofore made or hereafter to be made to the Works 
Progress Administration for the National Youth Administration 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 which re- 
main unobligated on June 30, 1938, and such sums shall be avall- 
able to provide, subject to the a val of the President, on projects 
of the types specified under (1) (d) hereof for the Works Progress 
Administration, part-time work and training to needy young per- 
sons who are no longer in regular attendance at school and who 
have been unable to obtain employment and to provide financial 
assistance through part-time employment on such projects for 
meedy young persons to continue their education at schools, 
colleges, and universities; 

(3) To the Secretary of Agriculture, $175,000,000, together with 
balances of allocations heretofore made or hereafter to be made to 
the Farm Security Administration under the Em Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1937 which remain unobligated on June 30, 
1938, and such sums shall be available for administration, loans, 
relief, and rural rehabilitation for needy persons; 

(4) To the Department of the Interior, Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 


| tion Administration, $6,000,000, together with the balance of allo- 


cations heretofore made or hereafter to be made to such Admin- 
istration under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 
which remain unobligated on June 30, 1938, and such amounts 
shall be available for administration, loans, and rural rehabilitation 
for needy persons and for Federal and non-Federal projects of the 
type for the Works Administration under limita- 
tions (1), (2), amd (3) of (1) (d) hereof; 

(5) To the following agencies for administrative expenses inci- 
dent to carrying out the purposes of this title: (a) General Ac- 
counting Office, $4,180,000; (b) Treasury Department: Procure- 
ment Division, Branch of Supply, $5,500,000; Division of Disburse- 
ment, $3,500,000; Office of the Treasurer, $750,000; Secret Service 
Division, $300,000; Office of Commissioner of Accounts and De- 
posits and Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, $2,000,000; total, 
Treasury Department, $12,050,000; (c) Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Air Commerce, $325,000; and (d) Department of Labor, 
United States Employment Service, $1,500,000; 

(6) To the United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion for expenditure in accordance with the provisions of section 
16 of this title, $3,500,000; and any allocations heretofore made 
or hereafter to be made to such Commission under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 or prior Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Acts shall not be rescinded or reallocated for any other 


purpose; 

(7) To the following agencies for administrative expenses: (a) 
National Emergency Council, $250,000; (b) National Resources 
Committee, $250,000; (c) Prison Industries Reorganization Ad- 
ministration, $120,000; and 

(8) To the Department of Justice, $1,250,000, for administra- 
tive expenses in carrying out the provisions of section 5 of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935; 

Total of appropriations, title I, $1,529,425,000. 

The funds made available by this title shall be used only for 
work relief or relief for persons in need except as otherwise 
specifically provided herein, 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 


eorrect a typographical error on page 2. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum: On page 2, line 20, strike 
out the third word and insert in lieu thereof the word “therein.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bacon: Page 1, line 4, strike out 
section 1 and insert the following as a substitute for title I: 

“That to provide relief, and work relief, and to increase employ- 
ment, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,250,000,000, 
which shall be available for the period commencing July 1, 1938, 
and ending on January 31, 1939. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Not more than $1,150,000,000 of the sum appropriated 
by section 1 shall be available for grants-in-aid to States to assist 
them in financing and administering such forms of relief and 
work relief and methods of increasing employment as may be de- 
termined upon and undertaken by them. Such amount shall be 
allocated by the Federal Relief Board (hereinafter established), 
with the approval of the President, among the several States upon 
the basis of the Board’s findings and conclusions with respect to 
the facts concerning and weight to be given to unemployment and 
living costs in, and population and financial resources of, the 
several States. Not more than 15 percent of such amount shall 
be paid to any State. 

“(b) The sum allocated to a State under subsection (a) shall be 
paid quarterly by order of the Federal Relief Board to the State if— 

“(1) The Governor (or in the case of the District of Columbia, 
the District Commissioners) has certified to the Federal Relief 
Board that there has been established a board of relief trustees In 
such State, the membership of which is not composed solely of 
individuals who are members of the same political party, and that 
such board has the power and duty of receiving and disbursing 
sums which may be granted such State under this section; 

“(2) The State board has certified to the Federal Relief Board 
that the State, or its subdivisions, or both, have provided or are 
prepared to provide an amount equal to not less than 25 percent 
of the amount allocated to it under this section, for relief, work 
relief, or methods of increasing employment; and 

“(3) The State board has agreed to furnish to the Federal Relief 
Board such reports (respecting the administration of the relief, 
work relief, or methods of increasing employment with respect to 
which funds allocated to the State under this section are used) 
in such form and containing such information as the Federal Relief 
Board may from time to time require, and to comply with such 
provisions as the Federal Relief Board may from time to time find 
necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports. 

“(c) If the Federal Relief Board finds that any part of an 
amount granted to a State under this section has been diverted 
to a purpose not reasonably within the purpose of furnishing 
relief, work relief, or increasing employment, or that more than 
80 percent of the amount devoted to such p has been 
expended out of grants under this section, the amount of future 
grants to be made to the State shall be reduced by an amount 

to the amount the Board determines has been diverted or 
the amount the Board determines to be such excess. 

“(d) The Federal Relief Board shall allocate, out of the sum 
specified in subsection (a), such sums as it deems necessary on 
the basis of the needs of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Canal Zone for relief, work relief, and increasing employment. 
Such sums shall be expended as the Board prescribes as necessary 
for such purposes and subject to such requirement, if any, as the 
Board may prescribe for contribution by the possessions to such 
purposes. 

“Sec. 3. Not more than $100,000,000 of the sum appropriated by 
section 1 shall be available to enable the Federal Relief Board, 
with the approval of the President, in its discretion and on its 
order, to make such grants or loans to States as it deems necessary 
in order to meet extraordinary and unforeseen emergencies and 
such grants or loans shall be made without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 2. The sum specified in this section shall also be 
available for all administrative expenses of the United States in 
carrying out the provisions of section 2 and this section. 

“Sec 4. (a) There is hereby established the Federal Relief Board, 
which shall be composed of three members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than two of the members of the Board shall be members of the 
same political party and the President shall designate one of the 
members as chairman. Each member shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum. 

“(b) The Board shall have the power and duty of carrying out 

2 and 3 of this act, and such powers and duties shall be 
exercised under the direction and subject to the approval of the 
President. 

“(c) The Board is authorized to make such expenditures, and, 
subject to the civil-service laws and rules and regulations made 
thereunder and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees, 
as may be necessary to carry out its powers and duties. 

“Sec. 5. Any person who knowingly makes any false statement 
in connection with securing a grant or loan or making any report 
or furnishing any information under section 2 or 3, or who solicits 
or receives political contributions from any person who directly 
or indirectly receives any part of a grant or loan made under sec- 
tion 2 or 3, or any person who, in administering any such grant 
or loan, discriminates against any person on account of race, re- 
ligion, or political affiliation shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not more than §2,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both. For the purposes of this 
section, each payment made by a State to which a grant or loan 
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has been made under section 2 or 3 for relief, work relief, or 
increasing employment shall be considered to consist one-fourth 
= rg of the State and three-fourths of funds of the United 


“Sec. 6. The funds herein a riated s 
and distributed over the aen fm Dents 3 1 1038 3 
on January 31, 1939, and shall be so administered during such 
period as to constitute the total amount that will be furnished 
ibe. N Ae a ae ek deta 

F. u the ‘ ' 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of S > ee 
ae 8. This act may be cited as the Relief Appropriation Act of 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, this is the same amendment 
we offered to the relief bill last year. It does not in any 
way change the total figures allocated for relief as deter- 
mined by the President; we accept his figures without quibble, 
but we direct attention to the administration of that amount. 
Under this proposal we allocate the total sum to the 48 
States. This sum is to be handled by a bipartisan board set 
up for the simple purpose of allocating the money to the 
several States so that it may be distributed fairly and, as the 
bill says, having due regard to unemployment, living costs, 
population, and financial resources of the several States. 
This bipartisan board is set up for this sole purpose. Each 
State, before it can dispense the money given it by the Fed- 
eral Government, must in turn set up a bipartisan State 
board to administer the money for relief purposes. Yester- 
day I described in quite detail the purposes of this bill. 

We require that for every dollar given to the States by 
the Federal Government the States shall put up 25 cents. In 
other words, we require a State contribution, because we be- 
lieve that in requiring State responsibility they must also 
make some contribution so the State responsibility will be a 
real one. The 25 cents to the dollar that we require is ap- 
proximately what the States have to put up today. The 
testimony before our committee shows that the average spon- 
sor’s contribution to W. P. A. projects ranges from 17 percent 
to 30 percent; therefore, in requiring the State to put up 25 
percent of the total amount for relief we are not putting any 
additional burden on the States than exists today because 
many of the States put up over 20 percent as their sponsor 
contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an attempt to liquidate a huge 
Federal bureaucracy now existing in Washington and 
which, if not liquidated, some day will be on our necks and 
the necks of the country forever. In offering this motion 
last year the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] in opposing the amendment said: 

Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly the principle set out in the Bacon 
amendment has much merit. Perhaps sometime we will reach a 
situation in this relief business when we will have to get down 
to the proposition of devising some permanent method of meeting 
relief. At the t time, however, we have not reached that 
point. I do not subscribe at the present moment to the statement. 
of Mr. Hopkins that the Federal Government is now permanently 
in the relief business. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] opposed 
the amendment last year mainly on the ground we would 
soon be out of the relief business as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned and therefore we had better go 
along with the set-up as then existing. However, we are 
still in the relief business and we will be in the relief busi- 
ness for some time to come; therefore, the proposal that I 
make and that we on the Republican side of the House 
offer, is to set up a flexible system so that Federal contri- 
butions will go to the States and the States will administer 
the funds in accordance with local needs. We believe that 
the relief problem may differ in Arizona from New York. 
It cannot be the same in each State. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, this is not a partisan amend- 


ment. We are not trying to play politics. This proposal 
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is similar in substance to the old scheme that existed under 
the C. W. A. 3 or 4 years ago. We believe in State respon- 
sibility. We believe that the Federal Government should 
not build up a huge permanent bureaucracy to administer 
relief, and we believe that we can administer public relief 
more efficiently through State control and administration. 
Furthermore, we believe that under our proposal where the 
States are required to put up 25 cents for every dollar the 
Federal Government puts up, that more of the relief money 
will reach those in actual need. It will take care of a sit- 
uation that is today being taken care of inadequately. 

There are over two million persons on direct relief in the 
several States who are receiving only $22 a month on the 
average. We believe that turning the matter over to the 
States will give employables on direct relief a fairer and 
better break, because the State responsibility will be more 
willing to take care of their needs. 

Mr. Chairman, we also believe that under this proposal 
we will go a long way toward eliminating the charge that 
there are politics in relief and relief in politics. These 
charges are being made daily in the press. They cannot be 
ignored. The results of a Gallup poll indicated clearly that 
whether or not these charges may be true, at least the 
people of America think they are true. This is a demoraliz- 
ing situation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the speech I made a year ago is 
just about as good today as it was then. I do believe there 
is a great deal of merit in the proposal. I have been hop- 
ing that we would never get to the proposition of recognizing 
relief as a permanent institution, but if we ever do get to 
it, I think the States should have a larger part in the 
control of the matter. But whatever may be said about 
that, we have now a real condition to meet. In the first 
place, the States are not able to take the load at the present 
time. In the second place, to undertake to interfere with 
it and change the machinery now would cause suffering 
and misery that it would be just the reverse of what we are 
trying to do, which is to relieve the unemployed and furnish 
employment to those millions of people who are out of work 
and increase the purchasing power of America in order that 
all business and industry may go forward again on the road 
of recovery. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KELLER. Is there any State asking for such a 
change in the law? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is no State I know of; and the 
State of the distinguished gentleman from New York could 
not carry the burden if it had it at the present time. As 
I say, no matter how much merit there may be to some such 
proposal, certainly you cannot do it in this sort of fashion 
during the present emergency period. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bacon) there were—ayes 39, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: Page 3, line 13, after “ad- 
ministration”, strike out “$75,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$20,000,000.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is an attempt to cut 
the N. Y. A. from $75,000,000 to $20,000,000. If there is any 
possible excuse for that operation it relates to whatever they 
do to help the boys and girls who go to school and college. 
I have a description of some of the activities of the so-called 
adult-education projects for which about $60,000,000 of the 
$75,000,000 is spent. This is a paper by the head of one of 
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the schools they conduct, the one at Auburn, N. Y., where I 
live. The name of the paper is, The Variation of the Af- 
fectivity Quality of Vestibular Stimulation with Chrono- 
logical Age. The paper is a report on an experiment con- 
ducted last year at the Auburn collegiate center with 213 
children of the Auburn public schools, using a turning table. 
The result of the experiment showed there was no year at 
which children ceased to enjoy activities which produced 
vestibular excitement, such as turning on piano stools and 
riding on the merry-go-round and the roller coaster, but 
that the age was spread out over the whole range of 
adolescence, 

If you want to vote $60,000,000 for that kind of an opera- 
tion, vote against my amendment. If you want to vote to 
cut out the waste and cut this activity down to where it 
is confined to something that can have a possible and 
plausible excuse for being, vote for my amendment. I hope 
the House will show some semblance of sense and respon- 
sibility in connection with this amendment. I have appre- 
ciated that most of the Members on the majority side of the 
aisle have enjoyed being rubber stamps and voting for 
things which have no justification and are absolutely fool- 
ish. This is the test. Are you sincere in trying to do the 
right thing with the people’s money, or are you going to go 
hog-wild and spend it just because there is an opportunity 
to spend? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will be adopted. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? y 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the study which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] holds up to ridicule, implying that it is 
typical of the work of the N. Y. A., may be a sample but not 
a specimen of the educational scope and work of N. Y. A. 
I am not ready to say whether this effort cited by the gentle- 
man offering the amendment is valuable or worthless, al- 
though as a schoolman I am very much less inclined to 
consider valueless certain educational efforts which may be 
thus regarded by so-called hard-headed, practical business- 
men. If I wanted to be critical or cynical, I could cite 
studies made by graduate students in our outstanding and 
reputable universities, and even in industrial laboratories, 
which might be held up to scorn with equal justice. I do not 
wish to attempt to defend each and all studies or educa- 
tional projects sponsored by all schools or colleges. Let us 
not make a mountain out of a molehill. Let us look at 
general effects. 

Mr. Chairman, a year ago when the relief bill was being 
passed I favored the earmarking of $75,000,000 for the 
use of the N. Y. A. I am glad it was done at that time. 
My remarks on that occasion apply equally today. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from New York has taken the most 
ridiculous and extreme case he could find. We have heard 
the general criticism leveled against the W. P. A. In every 
instance the carping critics refer to the program as a mat- 
ter of leaf raking. We have heard many people say, “Yes, 
they go out on the highways and they lean on the shovel 
handles,” absolutely ignoring the millions of dollars worth 
of fine work of a permanent character that has been done 
adding to the total wealth of the country. 

When the gentleman from New York refers to some ap- 
parently, and to him, nonsensical study, he is absolutely 
ignoring the significant work that has been done for the 
young people of this country in high schools and colleges 
through the National Youth Administration. I have been 
dean of a teachers’ college. I know that 3 years ago out 
of an enrollment of about a thousand, 325 students at one 
time were paying their way entirely through college or 
partly through college, by means of this Government aid. 
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I know what this has meant to hundreds of worthy young 
people. I have had five such students who have paid their 
way through college here in my office at Washington, and 
more efficient young people cannot be found in the State of 
Arizona than those who have thus paid their way through 
college by means of this Government aid, permitting them 
to do student work. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: On page 2, line 25, after 


the words “flood control” and the semicolon, insert the following: 
“beach erosion;” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understand it is construed 
that conservation would cover beach erosion, but there may 
be some question because of the technical interpretation that 
is given the word “conservation” and the fact that beach 
erosion is treated as a separate project like flood control. I 
hope the gentleman will accept the amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I may say to my col- 
league that he called my attention to this and we have taken 
the matter up with the Works Progress Administration. 
They say that unquestionably the activity he has in mind 
is covered by the word conservation.“ I do not believe there 
is the slightest doubt about it. I would hate to have the 
amendment go in here to that effect, because I am confident 
that question is covered. 

Mr. BLAND. I have heard that in some of the previous 
legislation the words “beach erosion” are used. There is a 
Beach Erosion Board. Provision is made here for flood con- 
trol. While these gentlemen give that interpretation, I would 
not like an interpretation to be given after the bill has 
passed which would eliminate beach erosion. The matter 
can be corrected now by writing in the bill the interpreta- 
tion we intend to have. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I can give the gentleman the assurance 
the interpretation is that the project is included under the 
word “conservation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANZETTA: Page 5, after line 24, insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress that in the 
administration of this Relief Appropriation Act there shall be 
provided work opportunities through the Federal Works Progress 
Administration for all unemployed workers who cannot find em- 
ployment in private industry. The Works Progress Administration 
shall so administer the funds allotted to it and so regulate the 
employment of unemployed persons that no Works Progress Ad- 
ministration worker who cannot find employment in private indus- 
try at wages not less than the prevailing rate of wages for work 
for which he or she is reasonably fitted by training or experience 
shall be discharged from the Works Progress Administration rolls 
and that any Works Progress Administration employee securing 
temporary private employment shall be furloughed during the 
period of private employment by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and not discharged from the rolls: Provided, That nothing in 
this resolution shall be construed to force the Works Progress 
Administration to continue the employment of any person who is 
properly dischargeable for cause.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Is the gentleman from Virginia going to 
make the point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM. After the gentleman makes his state- 
ment. I have reserved it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I also reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is sim- 
ilar to House Joint Resolution 440, popularly known as the 
Schwellenbach-Allen resolution. 

The amendment has a twofold purpose. First, it pro- 
hibits the discharge of W. P. A. workers who cannot find 
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employment in private industry, and, second, it permits the 
furloughing of W. P. A. workers during the period of their 
employment in private industry and allows for their reem- 
ployment by the W. P. A. immediately upon termination of 
their private employment. 

The members of this committee will agree that there is 
no logic or reason in discharging W. P. A. workers at a 
time when our industries are laying off men. We saw the 
disastrous results of this policy last year when under our 
1938 Relief Appropriation Act, W. P. A. workers were laid 
off by the wholesale at a time when industry had slowed 
down and when men were being discharged. 

I believe that in trying to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem we should apply the same practical and logical methods 
which we use in our everyday life. To discharge W. P. A. 
workers when there is no opportunity for private employ- 
ment is the height of folly and such action only tends to 
aggravate our economic problems by further reducing the 
purchasing power of the country. What we should do in 
times of stress is to try and keep as many persons at work 
as it is humanly possible and that is what the first part of 
my amendment proposes to do. I believe that every W. P. A. 
worker should be continued until he or she is able to obtain 
private employment. I am certain that when such an oppor- 
tunity, with higher pay and greater advantages, does come, 
that no relief worker will fail to take advantage of it. 

Another point which I wish to make is that if we discharge 
W. P. A. workers at a time when there is no chance for 
employment in private industry, we will be playing right 
into the hands of a few chiseling employers who are always 
ready to take advantage of any surplus existing in the labor 
market and who are always ready to purchase labor at the 
lowest price. 

As to the second provision of my amendment, I am of the 
firm opinion that it will encourage W. P. A. workers to seek 
private employment once their minds are eased as to the 
future. To know that they will be restored to their old 
W. P. A. jobs should they lose their outside jobs will be a 
sufficient incentive for them to seek private employment 
with its greater opportunities for advancement. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANZETTA. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS. The gentleman realizes, of course, that 
at present—and I hope this bill is going to correct this—if 
a man does go out and take a private job and then loses 
it, in many States he has to go back to the charity organiza- 
tion and get certified as a pauper before he can get back 
on W. P. A. 

Mr. LANZETTA. The gentleman is correct. I have 
had a number of cases where W. P. A. workers who sought 
employment in private industry have had great difficulty 
after losing their jobs, in getting back on the W. P. A. rolls, 
and some never did get back. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANZETTA. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that the actual cost of 
keeping the record on these men is almost as much to the 
Government as the cost would be if we would give them the 
job when they came back? 

Mr. LANZETTA. I believe that is correct. 

The adoption of this amendment is not going to increase 
the cost, but it will ease the minds of the workers, and I 
believe it may bring about the much sought for results. 
As a matter of fact, I think that in the long run it may 
help solve the unemployment problem, because when in- 
dustry does pick up W. P. A. workers will not be afraid 
to leave their W. P. A. jobs for outside employment. But 
unless you adopt this amendment you cannot expect a 
person with dependents to take any chances. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANZETTA. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. As a matter of fact, when they go out into 
private industry and as a result of going out are not em- 
ployed again in W. P. A., is not this a deterrent on their 
going to private industry? 

Mr. LANZETTA. The gentleman is correct. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANZETTA. I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. In other words, if a man who is now em- 
ployed on a W. P. A. project is offered a job in private 
industry, he refuses that offer because he is fearful he will 
not be able to get back on the W. P. A. rolls and he is also 
fearful that it will prove to be only a temporary job. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Yes. 

Mr. BEITER. And that more or less freezes a great many 
of these people on the W. P. A. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point 
of order for two reasons. The amendment is not germane 
at the point where it is offered in the bill; and, in the 
second place, section 2 of the bill, which is at the present 
moment in the bill, provides that the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be apportioned over a given period of time 
based on an estimate of an average of 2,800,000 workers to 
be given positions, a program which has been approved by 
the American Federation of Labor and the Committee on 
Industrial Organization as being an adequate program. The 
proposed amendment is absolutely nugatory of section 2 on 
page 6. In the first place, it requires the Works Progress 
Administration immediately to give jobs to all unemployed 
workers and freezes them on the rolls so they cannot go off. 
For this reason the amendment is certainly not germane. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from New York on the point of order. 

Mr. LANZETTA. I think the point made by the gentle- 
man from Virginia that this is not the proper place for this 
amendment is not correct, inasmuch as the last sentence of 
section 1 reads as follows: 

The funds made available by this title shall be used only for 
work relief or relief for persons in need, except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided herein. 

I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that this sec- 
tion has to do with relief workers and that my amendment 
also has to do with relief workers. I think the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] has taken too broad a view 
on this amendment. If he will read the second part of the 
amendment, he will find that it reads as follows: 

The Works Progress Administration shall so administer the 
funds allotted to it, and so regulate the employment of unem- 
ployed persons that no Works Progress on worker 
who cannot find employment in private industry at wages not less 
than the prevailing rate of wages for work for which he or she is 
reasonably fitted by training or experience shall be discharged 
from the Works Progress Administration rolls. 

In other words, it does not add to the W. P. A. rolls, but 
it only allows for the retention of those who are already on. 

I therefore cannot agree with the objection made by the 
gentleman from Virginia that it will increase the number 
of persons on the rolls, and that inasmuch as the appropria- 
tion under this bill is for a fixed number of workers, that 
the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Virginia that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the portion of the bill where it is 
offered is good, and the Chair, therefore, sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bomeau: Page 3, line 2, after the 
word “to”, strike out the work “needy.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I discussed this amendment 
at some length on Tuesday. The purpose of the language on 
the top of page 3 is to permit the continuation of projects 
such as lime and marl projects that have been carried on so 
successfully in rural areas of the country. The W. P. A. 
labor is used for the purpose of preparing the material, grind- 
ing the lime, and so forth, but the local farmers provide equip- 
ment and trucks for hauling the lime. These have proven 
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to be very successful projects in all of these rural communi- 
ties where these projects have been carried on. I have taken 
the matter up with the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia and I believe that he is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. If so, I do not desire to take up any more time. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen will recall 
that we discussed the matter yesterday. The question arose 
as to whether the projects utilized the services of relief work- 
ers according to W. P. A. standards. I have inquired and I 
find since that time that they do; that is, that 95 percent of 
the people who work on these projects are on relief. There- 
fore, I think there is a good deal of logic in what the gentle- 
man says and so far as I am personally concerned I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 3, after the word “Agriculture”, strike out “$175,- 
000,000” and insert in Heu thereof “$155,000,000.” 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am sure there 
is no Member of the House who does not recognize the obli- 
gation to provide for those in need at this difficult time. 
Those who are suffering must be cared for and, of course, 
the Federal Government must assume its fair share of the 
burden. 

Insofar as relief is concerned the question at issue is not 
as to the amount but as to the method of administration. 
The proposal embodied in the minority report, if adopted, 
will not only provide every cent recommended for relief by 
Mr. Hopkins, but 25 percent over and above that amount, as 
well as a large saving in administrative expenditure by the 
elimination of waste, extravagance, and political operation. 

The amendment which I offer is directed primarily not 
at relief to be furnished by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, but at the very large administrative expenditure of 
that organization. The Farm Security Administration has 
an overhead at the present time amounting to about 14 
percent. It amounts to some $25,000,000. 

The hearings indicate that this Administration maintains 
a personnel today of almost 11,000 people, with over 10,000 
of them in the field, including some 3,000 county supervisors. 
It maintains no less than 1,700 county offices, 42 State offices, 
and 12 regional offices. It operates through county super- 
visors and county committees apparently distinct from and 
in addition to similar county supervisors and county com- 
mittees operating under the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. 

The functions of this Administration as outlined to your 
committee are surely more paternalistic than those of any 
other agency that has come before your committee. They 
include periodic visits to individual homes of farmers with a 
view to instructing them in such matters as how to put up 
their canned goods, how to plant their farms, how to talk to 
their creditors, and other similar matters, The overhead is 
the direct result of this paternalism. 

My amendment, if adopted, will permit an increase for 
relief as compared with what this Administration has had 
for the current year, of about $15,000,000, with a reduction 
of $10,000,000 in administrative expenditure. I offer the 
amendment with a view to curbing administrative expendi- 
ture, and to saving the sum of $20,000,000 in the totals 
carried by the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crean: Page 4, at the end of line 9, 
strike out the semicolon, insert a comma and the following words; 
“and out of this amount so appropriated the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall use $4,000,000, if that much is necessary, to reimburse 
the tobacco growers for taxes illegally collected under the operation 
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of the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prescribe such rules as are necessary to make such payments to the 
proper parties in interest.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, day before yesterday I made 
some remarks on this same matter. This may be the last 
big general appropriation bill ever made by this Government. 
If it solves the purposes intended to be solved by the friends 
of the appropriation, no more will be needed; if it has all 
the bad effects the enemies of this appropriation say it will 
have, those in authority will not have the opportunity of 
presenting other bills. For this reason I say it is highly 
possible that this may be the last big appropriation bill for 
everything combined before us in many a day. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment on the theory that 
an individual or the Federal Government should be just 
before generous. There are two classes of processing taxes: 
There are the millers, some of whom absorbed all the tax, 
some who absorbed part of it only, and some who absorbed 
none of it; so every case has to stand on its own bottom 
and has to be heard. It is true there is legislation providing 
that if a man paid a processing tax and can definitely show 
that he did not pass it on, he has a chance to recover in the 
courts; but this goes into a distinct and separate class alto- 
gether. There is absolutely no question about passing this 
tobacco growers’ tax on. Where a man drove up with $200 
worth of tobacco you took $50 out of his check and gave him 
a check for $150. That is not open to litigation, and he 
ought not to be required to go into the courts and pay some 
attorney a percentage for collection, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have to pay more than the face of the claim—claim 
plus court costs. 

This does not add to the size of the bill, I may say to those 
who want to keep the appropriation as low as possible; it 
comes out of the $175,000,000 set aside for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Here is what will happen if the point of order is insisted 
upon and if it is sustained: You are going to pay these figures 
in full when this Congress adjourns. They are standing 
by waiting to step into the courts immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of Congress and file these suits. They will be filed by 
attorneys in the Federal courts. I get letters from these 
people all the time asking why we do not do something about 
it. In the meantime the Government attorney in court 
says: “I move to continue. Congress has before it legisla- 
tion to pay this money back.” 

Why let these cases go to court and incur the additional 
cost? If we do not do something along the line suggested 
by this amendment these suits will be filed, the Federal 
Government will pay more than the face of the claim and the 
claimant will get less than the face of the claim, and this 
multiplicity of litigation will go on. Why not stop it? Why 
does not the House do it? If we do not what will happen? 
This bill passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. If the 
House does not take action it will be put in the bill again 
when it goes to the Senate. Then who will be chairman 
of the conferees to rule upon the question of germaneness? 
Nobody. You will bring it back here and it will be adopted. 
That is what happened in the case of rural electrification. 
We asked for a slight increase but the committee did not 
grant it. The Senate put it in and then you took it. 

I called attention a few days ago to the fact that a slight 
Increase was needed in the Federal tobacco grading appro- 
priation. I could not get the ear of either the committee 
or the Department of Agriculture; but the item was put on 
the bill in the Senate, and when it comes back to the House 
you will take it. Why does not the House do some of these 
things? It ought to. Even if this bill passes the House 
without this item in it, it will come back to the House carry- 
ing the item, so why does not the House put it in in the first 
place? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, on the point of order I 
may say that the amendment is not germane. Further 
than that the committee has under consideration a bill to 
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take care of the matter the gentleman proposes, It has no 
place in this bill. I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

Se CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
efly. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, the provisions of that bill 
referred to do not reach this particular type of case. Fifteen 
million dollars are made available, it is true, but here is what 
will happen to the $15,000,000. The big processors will 
swallow that up before you say “scat,” and these fellows 
standing around with claims of $150 will not get a cent. 
That $15,000,000 is not a drop in the bucket. I am talking 
about these fellows with the $30 claims and the $150 
claims. Many of them are tenants. A great number of 
them are relief workers. First, let us pay them what we 
owe them before we attempt to give them a donation. 

Mr. Chairman, as to germaneness, it seems to me that sec- 
tion 3 is very broad indeed. It states— 
available for the administration of loans, relief, rural rehabilita- 
tion for needy persons. 

They need what we owe them. They need what the laws 
of the land state is justly theirs because we took that which 
did not belong to us. There seems to be a very wide discre- 
tion in there. I was very much in hope the point of order 
would not be insisted upon, but I want to assure you this will 
be in the Senate bill, you will take it and like it. I want a 
specific amount set aside to pay tobacco growers a rebate 
of this tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Crean] offers an 
amendment which seeks to pay money to tobacco growers 
for taxes alleged to have been illegally assessed. Certainly 
such amendment has no place in this bill nor does it come 
within the purposes of the pending bill; therefore, the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 4, line 9, after the 
word “persons”, insert a semicolon and the following: “and of the 
sums made available by this paragraph $2,000,000 may be used 
for payments to farmers for cover crops, listing, and special 
practices in extreme drought areas.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the point of order 
be ruled on. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
for the reason the Chair just ruled on a similar proposition. 
This undertakes to use relief funds to make certain pay- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
this difference: In the pending bill this fund is made avail- 
able for loans, for relief, and for rural rehabilitation for 
needy persons. The Chair will notice that there is a comma 
after the word “relief” and there is no comma after “rehabili- 
tation,” so that as I construe the language loans may be 
made without the limitation and relief may be made without. 
the limitation, but rural rehabilitation may be available only 
to needy persons. It seems to me that is very clear. If 
there were no commas in there, or if there was a comma after 
the word “rehabilitation” and before the words “for needy 
persons,” then it would refer to the entire paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention again to the propo- 
sition that this is limited, aside from the point I am making 
on this particular language. This amendment limits the ap- 
plication of this fund which is sought to be made available 
by the amendment to the extreme drought areas, which 
would classify it in relief form, it seems to me. If you make 
it applicable only to the extreme drought areas, certainly it 
would be a form of relief, and has been so treated and con- 
sidered in prevous cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
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Paragraph 3, page 4, provides that the sums shall be avail- 
able for administration, loans, relief, and rural rehabilita- 
tion for needy persons. That certainly is limited to those 
on relief. 

The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment which 
would seek to enlarge that class by including a class of farm- 
ers whether they may be on relief or not. 

The Chair therefore thinks the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Virginia is well taken, and sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoNES: Page 4, line 9, after the word 

“persons”, insert a semicolon and the following: “and of the sums 
made available by this paragraph $2,000,000 may be used for pay- 
ments to needy farmers for cover crops, listing, and special practices 
in extreme drought areas.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, there are a few counties in 
the five Southwestern States and some scattered counties 
in other areas where the ravages of dust storms have been 
very severe and in which great damage is occasioned, not 
only in those counties but in surrounding counties, with a 
tendency to spread because of the inability to treat this 
particular land in the way it should be treated, and the 
condition in most of these counties has been serious in 
drought years. 

I call attention particularly to the fact that notwith- 
standing the vast expenditures as provided by this bill, and 
they are vast expenditures, there is not a single project that 
could be fashioned which would reach this particularly dis- 
tressing problem. No project that could be fashioned or 
formed under this bill could accomplish that purpose. You 
might put a project in there and you might relieve the 
folks, but there is special need for treatment of that soil, 
and the money that goes in there under the ordinary form 
of Government activities is not sufficient to protect and 
save that land. 

Mr. Chairman, this does not increase the appropriation 
in any way. It simply makes part of this $175,000,000 fund, 
which is going to be used for loans and for relief, available 
for a more effective purpose of saving the land. It would 
take only $2,000,000 of the $1'75,000,000 to treat a very serious 
problem, the effects of which are felt practically all over the 
Nation. I believe it would be wise if the Congress should 
vote to allow this land to be treated with cover crops, list- 
ing, and special practices to protect not only those counties, 
but the surrounding counties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am very much in sym- 
pathy with the amendment of the gentleman, but I am 
wondering if $2,000,000 will be sufficient to do what he has 
in mind. 

Mr. JONES. We are hoping funds may be available from 
other sources. Of course, I should like to have more money, 
but I think a great deal of good would be done with 
$2,000,000. I wanted to put this proposal on a basis where 
no one could seriously object to it. This would do a wonder- 
ful work. I may state to the gentleman that 2 years ago 
$2,000,000 was made available, and, by buying the oil and 
gas for just this kind of work, more valuable work was 
done, as is recognized by all who are familiar with those 
sections, than anything that has ever been done with any 
similar amount of money by the Gevernment in those areas. 
Every one of those who represent counties in this situation 
will confirm what I am saying about it. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, of course all of us 
usually follow the distinguished gentleman from Texas on 
matters of this kind, but may I say I do not believe this 
relief bill is the place to be starting another farm relief 
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program, and that is what this is. The Farm Security 
Administration is now using money on a program they have 
laid out which goes into every farm district and to every 
class of farmers. The money has been allocated and in- 
cluded in their budget requirements, yet here it is sought 
to set up a new farm program. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. There are a number of farm 
laborers who really need help and would be benefited by this 
amendment, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is no more active, diligent, or 
efficient committee in the House than the Committee on 
Agriculture. Its members hold meetings, they understand 
the farm problem, they have hearings and they go into the 
problem, and they do not hesitate to come to us when they 
can bring us anything that will help the farmer. But who 
knows what is meant by payments to farmers for cover crops, 
listing, and special practices? This is a new farm program 
set up in the middle of this relief program. The Farm 
Security Administration has its program laid out. There is 
nothing of that kind in it. I submit to you from the agri- 
cultural districts that if this is a worthy project why was 
it not included in the agricultural relief bill we have just 
passed, and not only passed, but we have amended it almost 
every day. There is the place to put this new program, not 
bring it here and inject it into the middle of this bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am sorry, I have only a little time. 

This applies not only to the amendment of our good 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, but I may say the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has worked as hard as it knows 
how. It has heard Members of Congress and others inter- 
ested. I do hope this Committee will let this program go 
through substantially as it has been brought in here without 
enlarging it or going out into new fields of activity. I hope 
very much the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
will not be adopted. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jounson of Oklahoma) there were—ayes 29, noes 64, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KELLER: eee 1, „after the 
“(1)", insert “To employ not less than 3,500,000 

On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out 81,250, 000, 000“ cA insert 
“$1,500,000,000.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. The provisions of the amendment are not 
germane to this paragraph of the bill. They seek to set 
up the number of persons who are to be employed. There 
is no attempt anywhere in the bill to specify the number of 
persons who are to be employed. The amendment is not 
germane either to the bill or to this paragraph in the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The whole purpose of the paragraph on page 2 is to provide 
relief. This amendment seeks to fix the number of per- 
sons to be employed and also to increase the appropriation. 

The Chair thinks the amendment is germane and in order 
and, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. KELLER, Mr. Chairman, before I make any other 
remark, I wish to say the present bill is far and away the 
most liberal bill, both in its provisions and its attitude, of 
any of the bills that have been brought forward on the sub- 
ject of relief. This bill has corrected many of the faults of 
previous bills. I noticed awhile ago that the statement is 
still being made on the floor of the House that when a man 
on work relief loses his job he is out and cannot get back 
on work relief again. This is no longer the rule, and this 
bill specifically corrects that abuse. 
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As has been stated by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the idea of this bill is to provide for 2,800,000 persons. In 
my judgment, that is inadequate. This amendment repre- 
sents not only my own idea but it was suggested by the 
progressive group as the only amendment we care to put 
forward on this bill. 

We want to bring to your attention the fact that an addi- 
tional 700,000 men and an additional quarter of a billion 
dollars of money would largely solve the conditions that are 
arising so rapidly at the present time. 

I have no doubt that it is in the mind of most men in this 
body that we are coming sooner or later to a full acceptance 
of the idea put forward by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lanzerta] that we will be compelled ultimately to see 
to it that there is provided an opportunity for a job for 
every man or woman who wants to work. We are coming 
to that very policy and we ought to see clearly that this is 
true. We are not going to be very long in getting to it, in 
adopting and accepting it nationally. 

But at the present time we are doing the best we can to 
provide a sufficient amount of money to employ 3,500,000 
workers through W. P. A. during the coming 7 months. 

I want to repeat that this measure is the most liberal that 
has ever been proposed here. We ought also to see that all 
these arguments against the amount of money to be expended 
are not well founded; that is to say, they are saying you 
have got to balance the Budget, that the Nation is just about 
to go broke, that our children will be pauperized paying 
these terrible debts, and a lot of other foolish scare stuff. 
The truth of the matter is our total national indebtedness at 
the present time is only about 844 percent of our national 
wealth. At the end of the Civil War our total national in- 
debtedness constituted 1734 percent of our total national 
wealth. We paid that without difficulty. If we reduce our 
present debt condition to plain common sense we will see 
we are not in any danger. 

Let us apply it to a given individual. If a man owns a 
$10,000 farm and owes 84% percent of its value, his debt 
would be $833 on it, he would owe exactly the same 
proportion we owe nationally at the present time. No 
farmer that I know of, and I am one of them, would be 
scared with $833 of indebtedness against a $10,000 farm. It 
just is not sensible to look at that side of it at all. We have 
got to look at this whole problem as a thing we must do, and 
go ahead and do it. 

The mistake came in not providing a much larger sum 
last summer when we needed it, when the conspiracy had 
arisen to break down the New Deal. What the adminis- 
tration ought to have done at that time was to announce 
that $3,000,000,000 was available for expenditure and that we 
would spend as much as necessary to keep up the increas- 
ing employment and resulting national income. I wired the 
President I thought that ought to be done. If that had been 
done last August it would have stopped the recession we 
have been experiencing during the past few months, would 
have picked up employment, improved ability to spend, and 
kept up the 3-year long improvement in the industry of 
the country, and given us $75,000,000,000 national income 
this year instead of fifty-five billions. 

From the very beginning of this administration we have 
listened all too much to the advice of those interests which 
are fundamentally opposed to the New Deal. Instead of 
spending to the full extent of providing a job for every 
man and woman who wants to work, as we ought to have 
done, we have scrimped and pinched and talked about bal- 
ancing the Budget. We provided jobs for no more than 
one-third of our unwillingly idle at any time. That has 
been our mistake from the beginning. If we had put every- 
body to work doing permanently useful work during the 
past 2 years, when planning ahead permitted it, our na- 
tional income would have reached $100,000,000,000 for this 
year 1938. Out of $100,000,000,000 income we can take 
sufficient money through legitimate taxation to equal our 
expenses and begin to pay the debts we have been piling up. 
And we are not going to do this Budget balancing stunt 
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until we do approach that annual national income. That 
is our task. To talk relief and overlook this necessity is to 
continue to be penny-wise and dollar foolish. 

This bill now under consideration is a fine relief bill, but a 
poor recovery measure. I hope we may open our eyes to this 
fact. We should have been done with relief 2 years ago, and 
been forcing the recovery of the age of plenty. That I repeat 
is our problem. We ought no longer to give heed to the 
advice of those interests—who sing lullabyes to us while 
seeking to scuttle the ship of state. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, what the country needs 
desperately is an immediate increase in employment and 
active buying power. This bill, as the gentleman from Hli- 
nois has said, is by far the best bill of this sort that has ever 
been brought in here, the best balanced, containing the most 
improvement of a permanent and solid nature, but we 
know, if we know anything, that the work in housing, the 
work on P. W. A., and a number of other items in this bill 
will take time to get started. The W. P. A. is the only 
agency, practically, in the whole bill which can immediately 
put people to work. Therefore it is our conviction that this 
amendment should be adopted in order to enable W. P. A. 
to take the load right now, to take it vigorously, and take it 
sufficiently to do some real good immediately. Then next 
winter, in view of the fact that this appropriation for 
W. P. A. is only supposed to last for 7 months, if these other 
parts of the program have then taken up the slack and 
caused increased employment in other fields, it will evi- 
dently be possible to consider how much is required for 
W. P. A. for the balance of the year. The amount of the 
appropriation contained in the bill for W. P. A., however, 
will not be enough for any considerable increase in W. P. A. 
employment. Only 2,800,000 can be employed with $1,250,- 
000,000—not even one out of four of our unemployed. 

As the gentleman from Illinois has pointed out, this is a 
measure which merely offers a minimum of justice to a 
fraction of the unemployed among the American people. It 
is an evidence of democratic government doing a necessary 
thing, not solving the problem, but partially meeting a need 
that must be met. I am convinced that in order to have a 
balance in this program, the essential thing is to enable 
W. P. A. to expand quickly and sufficiently, and then it can 
coordinate its employment with the other parts of the 
recovery as they get under way in earnest. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
KELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division. (demanded by 
Mr. Wooprum) there were—ayes 23, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr, Chairman, the passage 
of the bill under consideration will mean jobs, and jobs are 
needed. The “save America” boys have been getting a lot off 
their chests during this debate, but I doubt very much that 
there will be very many of them who will vote against the bill 
for they honestly know that there is no other thing that can 
be immediately done to relieve a threatening situation. One 
argument has been particularly amusing—the suggestion that 
the Government is in business and that recovery will come 
if we repeal the social advances made through legislation 
enacted by this Democratic Congress. It is amusing when 
we recall that less than a year ago the President of the 
United States sent his Secretary of the Treasury to New York 
to make the famous “balance the Budget” speech and its 
only echo from business was “we are afraid.” We can recall 
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of business” suspended the operation of the Public Works 
Administration and returned to the Treasury some $300,000,- 
000. Still business did not take up the slack. As a further 
concession to the “do not spenders” the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration rolls were reduced in every State and the amount 
of compensation reduced. Some who were receiving as lit- 
tle as $70 a month on which to keep themselves and their 
families in health were reduced to $60. And still business 
was unable to bring about any improvement. I was among 
those in my party who, in an effort to cooperate with those 
who were complaining about large spending and oppressive 
taxation, helped defeat certain administration tax recom- 
mendations during the consideration of the revenue bill. We 
all know that the undistributed-profits tax is practically out 
of the act entirely. Luxury and nuisance taxes have been al- 
most entirely repealed. What further concessions can be 
made? Since the beginning of all this retrenchment the rolls 
of the unemployed have been steadily increasing. Where are 
people going to turn for help. This is their Government, all 
the people of the Nation are the Government, and we might 
consider that only the accident of opportunity makes it pos- 
sible for some to have more than they need while others have 
uncertain shelter, insufficient food and clothing. 

I received the following letter today. Of course, I will not 
read into the Recor the name of the sender, but you may see 
it if you wish. It is addressed on the stationery of an Atlantic 
City Hotel, and reads as follows: 

To the Honorable Epwarp L. O'NEILL. 

My Dear Mr. O'NRTLL.: As a voter in your district I beg and im- 
plore you to vote against and to do all in your power to prevent the 
passage of the spending bill. Prevent inflation. Vote American. 
Be American. Save America, 

Very truly yours, 

You have all heard of Atlantic City—America’s playground. 
The writer of the letter has little to worry about, being able to 
afford its luxuries and conveniences. Maybe if another ad- 
ministration had prevented the gambling inflation of the 
1920’s we would not have our present-day problem. Save 
America? Save it in the only way possible—take care of its 
people. America is threatened. There is no use denying 
that. Alien isms are permeating. Our less fortunate are 
nibbling and biting on these philosophies. Hungry people 
will not care about the Constitution. They will not care 
either about a three-branch form of government—a govern- 
ment of checks and balances. Only one thing means any- 
thing to a hungry man—a way in which to satisfy his hunger. 

Those who advocate subversive principles will never be 
able to sell them to the American people. America is safe in 
that respect. But if those whose education and opportunity 
have enabled them to ascend somewhat on the economic lad- 
der, those who should the more appreciate the free govern- 
ment under which they live, do not see the light in time and 
know that their fellow citizens in need are their obligation, 
the things they value most are in danger, not from opposi- 
tion—from Communists and Fascists—but from America it- 
self. Unyielding greed will bring it about. There will be 
hunger marches. More “bonus” armies. 

It is a difficult job, but a clear-cut one, to take the greed 
out of those who “have” and the envy out of those who 
“have not.” Cooperation with an administration the sole 
purpose of which is to improve the economic and social well- 
being of all.of its people will bring it about. 

The bill under consideration will enable the W. P. A. to pay 
a living wage. It will make room for hundreds of thousands 
of others unable to find work anywhere. It will make pos- 
sible the carrying out of essential bublic projects by the 
municipalities of the Nation—hospitals, road building, bridge 
construction, new public buildings. It will extend the ac- 
complishments of the National Youth Administration—a more 
educated America. It will mean a program of work. We 
tried it once and it did not fail. We simply began to stop 
too soon. 

I hope that before we adjourn tonight an overwhelming 
majority of the House will have placed its approval upon it. 
LApplause. I 
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Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HULL: Page 4, line 8, after the word 
“loans” insert “including loans to farmers to prevent farm mort- 
gage foreclosures.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve his 
point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I reserve it briefly. 

Mr. HULL, Mr. Chairman, I am offering this in order 
that the rehabilitation program may be so extended as to 
take care of those farmers who are losing their farms on 
farm-mortgage foreclosures. As it is at present, and as the 
law is at present, the Farm Security Administration can 
wait until a farmer has been sold out under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and is completely down and out, and then it can 
make him a loan up to three or four thousand dollars in 
order to reestablish him on some other farm. With the 
amount which will become available under this bill, it should 
be easily possible for the Farm Security Administration to 
aid many farmers before they are sold out under foreclosure 
proceedings, keeping them on the farm and giving them a 
chance on the old place to go ahead and make some prog- 
ress. In the 11 counties which I happen to represent, and 
I think they are typical of the farming districts of the 
Northwest, the Federal land bank now owns 439 farms that 
have been acquired under foreclosure proceedings. In addi- 
tion to that they are bringing about 500 or more foreclosures 
at this time, so that within a 12- or 14-month period, the 
Land Bank of St. Paul, Minn., is going to own pretty close 
to 800 farms in our district. In one county in my district 
they already own over 100 dairy farms. In another county 
they own 89 dairy farms, and they are proceeding with 
their foreclosures now at a greater rate than has been done 
since the depression started. 

Furthermore, the price of farm products has gone into a 
continued decline and the income of the farmers of the dairy 
sections is going to be very much less this year than it was 
in 1937, when 305 farms were foreclosed and sold. The num- 
ber of farm foreclosures is going to be rapidly increased in 
the next 12 to 15 months. All I ask is that the Farm Se- 
curity Administration may provide the same assistance and 
make the same provisions for the farmer on his farm who 
is about to be sold out as it provides for that same farmer 
immediately after he is sold out. In other words, I think 
they should keep the man on the farm, and not make him 
lose his all through foreclosure procedure. I hope the gen- 
tleman from Virginia will withdraw his point of order. It 
seems to me that the Farm Security Administration can 
properly handle the matter. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point 
of order that it is not germane. It seeks to set up a different 
procedure on farm mortgages for particular purposes. It 
does not qualify under the section for needy persons. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. The bill now provides for loans, under the 
Farm Security Act, for the rehabilitation of farmers. All 
that my amendment does is to extend that same assistance 
to the farmer before he loses his farm instead of provid- 
ing for it after he loses his farm. It does seem to me 
that it is not such a broadening of powers as to make it 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is true that the bill does provide 
for rural rehabilitation for needy persons, but it does not 
provide anywhere in the bill for the subject of farm mort- 
gages, and by that inclusion it certainly widens the basic 
scope of the bill. The Chair is of opinion that the amend- 
ment is not germane, and therefore sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fearcuson: Page 5, line 15, after the 
semicolon, strike out “(B) National Emergency Council, $250,000.” 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, the National Resources 
Committee was created by Executive order. It is not a crea- 
ture of the Congress. They have functioned to review reports 
and surveys made by the Reclamation Service, the Army engi- 
neers, and the Department of Commerce. All you gentlemen 
are familiar with this green-covered book which represents 
their work on water resources last year, Drainage Basin Prob- 
lems and Programs. There is not one valuable thing in that 
book. They got all of their information from existing agen- 
cies, some of it 3 and 4 years old and obsolete, and printed 
it in this book. Gentlemen, you are familiar with the large 
book on technocracy; that is, you are familiar with the cover 
of the book, but have never looked on the inside of it. In 
addition to the book on technocracy, this National Resources 
Committee published Our Cities in the National Economy, and 
Alaska, Its Resources and Developments. 

All this information they gather up and rehash and put 
into books and forward them over to Members of Congress. 
We are going to spend under this bill $250,000 to continue 
this absolutely unnecessary and unjustified Board. 

The Budget reports that last year the two biggest items 
of expense of this National Resources Committee were 
$97,000 for travel and $88,000 for printing. Again I repeat 
that the material contained in the books with which we are 
deluged but which we do not read is just a rehash of ma- 
terials they gathered from other existing governmental 
agencies. I cannot think that this House will be guilty of 
providing $250,000 in a relief bill to continue the National 
Resources Board. 

I happen to serve on the Rivers and Harbors, the Flood 
Control, and the Irrigation and Reclamation Committees. 
There is a certain procedure for projects. They are first 
surveyed by the Reclamation Service or the Board of Army 
Engineers. Report is made to Congress. The project is ex- 
amined by a committee and if approved is recommended to 
Congress and the money is appropriated. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for the expense of this National Resources 
Board. If we need a planning committee the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors have reported out a bill providing for a 
‘planning commission that this Congress can create. 

I hope the committee will strike out this $250,000, because 
that is too high a price to pay for this kind of publications. 
I challenge any on this floor to say that they feel the 
publications issued by this committee have been of any value 
to the Congress. 

` {Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this amendment close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the Na- 
tional Resources Committee was created by Executive order. 
-If the gentleman will examine the hearings on the subject 
-before the committee, he or any other Member sufficiently 
interested will see that we went into this matter very care- 
fully. The amount provided for administrative expenses 
greatly restricts and reduces the program of the National 
Resources Committee. 

This committee has done very valuable work, as shown in 
their reports, their studies, and their publications—really 
pioneer work on the question of the natural resources of the 
United States. They have collected data and information 
which is very valuable to the Congress and its committees. 

I may state that we reduced them from $830,000 to $250,000, 
leaving them but a small skeleton organization until Congress 
can decide by legislation whether or not they desire to carry 
it on. 

(Here the gavel fell. 
The The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired; all time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. : 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wooprum) there were—ayes 46, noes 37. 
Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. Fercuson and Mr. Wooprum. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 49, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAMILTON: Page 4, line 9, strike out 
the semicolon and insert a comma and the following: “and out 
of this amount so appropriated the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
use such as may be necessary to reimburse small farmer ssors 
of meat and like products for taxes heretofore illegally collected. 
The Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe such rules as are neces- 
sary to make such payments to the proper parties in interest who 
file their claims by December 31, 1938.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, there are throughout 
the country thousands of small farmer processors of meat 
and like products who failed to file by July 1, 1937, their 
claim for refund of processing taxes found to have been 
illegally collected. This amendment will take care of that 
situation. I sincerely hope for its adoption and passage. 

While it has been estimated that as much as $500,000,000 
would be required to take care of processing-tax refunds 
where claims were not filed before the expiration of the 
time limit for filing July 1, 1937, the amount required for 
refunds to small farmer processors would be comparatively 
small. The amount has been estimated as possibly under 
$500,000. 

Small farmers were in many instances without knowledge 
of their right to file claim for processing-tax refunds. They 
should not be penalized under such circumstances. I feel, 
and I believe the majority of the membership of this House 
must feel, that where it would take probably less than $500,- 
000 to make refunds to small farmer processors, here re- 
ferred to, such action should be taken as would give the 
required relief. 

While the amounts in individual cases may be considered 
small they are large to those who are affected. We must 
help those who probably had no means of knowing rights 
that were theirs but rights that have now expired under the 
1936 act of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

I truly hope it may be possible by the adoption of the 
amendment I have here offered that the deserving, and in 
many instances the needy small farmer, may be given re- 
lief. This is a relief bill we are considering. Why should 
not the farmer, the small farmer processor, I say, be given 
relief in the form of refund of processing taxes illegally 
collected. I say this is the time and place, in this relief 
bill, to provide for the thousands of small farmer processors 
all over the United States who lost the opportunity of 
securing tax refunds simply because they were without the 
knowledge that they had the right to such refunds. It is 
not just to hold in the public treasury money illegally col- 
lected from any, much less the small farmers who are just 
now in as much need of relief as any class of our Amer- 
ican citizenship suffering from the present depression, re- 
cession, or whatever we may call the current condition of the 
country, 

The CHAIRMAN. For the same reason stated by the 
Chair in sustaining the point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Creat], 
the Chair sustains the point of order against this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, we are now considering 
what might properly be called an omnibus-spending resolu- 
tion. Omnibus bills brought before the House for considera- 
tion can, as a rule, be divided into two classes: First, where 
similar legislation over which a particular committee has 
jurisdiction is included in one bill for the purpose of saving 
time in consideration; second, where like proposals, some of 
which do not have sufficient justification to guarantee pas- 
sage by the House, are included together, so that one de- 
siring to vote for the meritorious objective must vote for the 
undesirable proposal, or be accused of voting against that 
which he favors. An illustration of the second class was the 
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omnibus judgeship bill, forced through the House a few days 
ago. This bill, providing needed judges, carried with it un- 
necessary judges. The needed judges carried on their backs 
the unnecessary ones. 

The resolution before us consists of three titles: 

Title I provides for “work relief and relief.” 

Title II provides for “Public Works Administration proj- 
ects.” 

Title III provides for “Federal public buildings.” 

Title I purports to provide relief for the needy unemployed. 
It should not be coupled with the remaining provisions of 
the bill, which have to do with spending and pump-priming. 
The two matters should be dealt with in separate bills.. The 
minority committee report makes this fact very clear. I dare 
say there is not a Member of the Hotise who would vote 
against or object to providing every dollar of money neces- 
sary for actual relief of our people. For my part, I shall be 
very glad to vote for the $1,250,000,000 provided for in title I, 
as recommended by the President, to be spent for relief of 
our unfortunate friends and neighbors who, through no fault 
of their own, find themselves in distressed circumstances for 
the time being. Be it remembered that this amount is called 
“emergency” and is expected to furnish sufficient relief for 
but the first 7 months of the new fiscal year—July 1, 1938, 
to February 1, 1939. 

A motion will be offered to send this bill back to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with instructions that the commit- 
tee report a bill back at once providing that the $1,250,000,000 
for relief shall be contributed by the Federal Government 
to the States, that it shall reach the reliefer through a 
bipartisan board set up by the State, and that the necessity 
for relief shall be passed upon in each case by a nonpolitical 
local agency. There should be no politics in the distribution 
of relief. Republicans get hungry and need clothing just the 
same as Democrats. The political ticket one votes should 
not be a factor in determining the advisability of providing 
that individual with the necessities of life or with an honor- 
able job. There has been too much political coercion in the 
administration of relief, and it is my thought that this ele- 
ment should be removed from the administration of the law. 

Titles II and III, providing for Public Works Administra- 
tion projects and Federal public buildings, should be divorced 
from this emergency relief legislation. With the changes I 
have suggested this bill would pass the House almost unani- 
mously. I realize, however, that the bill will pass in any 
form the administration demands, as long as it carries the 
vast expenditures to be made in the respective States and in 
the respective congressional districts. I also realize that this 
is election year, and that a vast sum of money poured into 
each congressional district through channels, ofttimes at 
least, partially controlled by political preferment is most 
effective, and that it is very difficult for many Members of 
Congress to vote against appropriations that might, per- 
chance, wield powerful influence in the primaries and elec- 
tions that are just ahead. 

When recently the President asked for $250,000,000 relief 
money to care for the needy during the rest of this fiscal 
year, I voted for that amount because I knew that there was 
necessity, and, in my remarks found on page 693 in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I made clear my 
views concerning the relief question as it is now presented 
to us, and I shall not repeat what I said then. 

There is much constructive criticism that can be aimed at 
the present Federal administration of relief funds. For in- 
stance, I do not believe that the cost of the Federal relief 
bureaucracy, which is over $125,000,000 a year, is justified, 
and I am just as convinced that if the motion to recommit, 
to which I have referred, is adopted, and this matter turned 
back to the States, the little fellow who needs the help will 
get more money and the bureaucracy will receive less. Pos- 
sibly there has been some unjust criticism about “political” 
relief, yet enough specific instances have been presented to 
convince any fair-minded person that relief has been used for 
the purpose of influencing elections, and that the party in 
power has, and is, taking advantage of this supposedly hu- 
manitarian agency in order to perpetuate itself in office. In 
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short, the political manipulation of relief is now deeply im- 
pressed upon the public mind. It is the duty of Congress to 
remove this psychology by removing the cause, and this can 
be done as I have suggested. Investigation shows us that 
relief has become the Nation’s fourth largest industry. Only 
farming, manufacturing, and service industries engage more 
workers than are getting some form of relief subsidy. More 
people are obtaining Government aid in one form or another 
than secure their living from all the mining, public utilities, 
transportation, and construction employment in the country. 
This is an appalling situation in the greatest and wealthiest 
Nation in all the world. 

When President Roosevelt came into office, the country 
was in a terrible condition. Things had grown progressively 
worse from election day in 1932 until March 4, 1933. No 
President ever entered the White House with more general 
support from all of the people. His preelection utterances 
had given the country to understand that he stood squarely 
on the Democratic platform of 1932 and would carry out 
its provisions. He started on this course and the country 
responded, Things grew rapidly better until the fall of 
1933 when the N. R. A. and the real New Deal philosophy 
for the first time became apparent. We were told that the 
country must be made over; that our past should be for- 
gotten; that our future should be charted along a new course, 
and with advisers like Professor Tugwell at the helm, we em- 
barked upon this new philosophy of government. I say “new 
Philosophy.” Possibly I should say Old World philosophy, 
transplanted in the soil of our democracy. We were to have 
@ new form of government, and apparently all effort was 
expended to reach that objective. One attempted reform 
followed quickly upon the heels of another. There was a 
planned economy which, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
will truly make over our American democracy. 

In the meantime, it was necessary to finance our people 
during the transition and the lending-spending policy came 
into being. There were those among us who cried out 
against the folly of our Government spending itself into 
prosperity. The people evidently had confidence in the 
New Deal, however, and were willing to give it every chance. 
For 5 long years we have primed the pump, We have spent 
more than $16,000,000,000 in attempting to make the eco- 
nomic pump work. We have increased our national debt 
from $21,000,000,000 to approximately $38,000,000,000 at this 
good hour, and if this bill which we are now considering be- 
comes a law, that national debt will be more than $41,000,- 
000,000. The man among us who envisions less than a $50,- 
000,000,000 national debt in 1940, if we continue this policy, 
is an optimist indeed. 

Our people begin to realize the fallacy of these spending, 
pump-priming endeavors, and I believe will soon become ar- 
ticulate. I have always said that the masses of our people 
can be trusted, and usually reach the correct conclusion, 
when they have the facts. In this instance, hard-headed, 
American common sense tells all of us that any theory which 
has for its basis 5 years of stimulants and opiates, and 
which has utterly failed, should immediately be abandoned. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] pictured 
the young man in the hospital, who had been bedridden for 
more than a year, who had had innumerable blood trans- 
fusions, who had been kept under the influence of opiates 
to relieve the pain most of the time. He likened that young 
man to the condition of our country today, and seemed 
dumfounded at the thought that the transfusion should be 
lessened and that the treatment should be changed. He 
advises more transfusions and more opiates, but no change 
of treatment. 

I cannot agree with his philosophy. It seems to me that 
new physicians and surgeons should be called in; that new 
treatment should be decided upon and tried immediately. 
If the young man has made no progress and is worse off 
today than he was a year ago, surely something should be 
done for him. So it is with our country. The country has 
had 5 years of the same opiates and treatment. We have 
more men out of work than ever before. We have more 
people in distress. We are billions more in debt. We have 
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a weakened morale among our people. Fear—and justified 
fear—is abroad in the land. We need a different type of 
treatment. We need a different group of doctors to diagnose 
our case. This bill will give us neither. 

Industry, business, and the investor, large and small, have 
lost confidence in the Government. This lack of confidence 
in our Government is no joke. It is a very serious matter. 
The worst thing that the Government can do for its people is 
to create a permanent W. P. A. and make it necessary for a 
large number of our people to rely always upon the Govern- 
ment for jobs. There is no future in W. P. A. employment, 
any more than there is in the dole. No one wants a perma- 
nent dole, and, by the same token, no real American wants 
à permanent job on W. P. A. at starvation wages. 

‘Wages permitting our people to live according to American 
standards can only be paid by jobs coming from private 
industry and private initiative—call it the profit system or 
or what not. Of course, there must be cooperation between 
industry and government, but there can be no cooperation 
as long as either industry or government hates and con- 
demns the other. Neither has been perfect in the past. The 
thing to do is to bury the hatchet, sit down around the table, 
and go ahead for the common good. 

Business can hardly be expected to take the initiative so 
long ab reprisals on the part of the Government are the order 
of the day and so long as it is taxed beyond all reason. We 
cannot tax business into prosperity any more than we can 
spend ourselves into prosperity. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that every tax dollar makes just one less consumer pur- 
chasing dollar. The Government can never pay doles or relief 
wages that will bring back the purchasing power of our people 
necessary to consume what we can and should produce. The 
national income during the last year was almost at a mini- 
mum. We must have from ninety to one hundred billion 
dollars a year of national income if all our people are to be 
prosperous and live according to American standards, and 
surely it has been demonstrated that pump priming will not 
bring that about. 

In fact, the old pump is about worn out. The Government 
is about exhausted in the effort to lift the water from the 
well, and the more we prime and the more we pump the 
worse we are off. We are taking the pitcher to the well once 
too often. The priming dollars are about gone, the taxpayer 
who has furnished the money to put into the pump has been 
bled white, he is too weak to withstand further extraction. 

Now, we all realize that there will be a temporary economic 
flurry if this four to six billion dollars is placed in circulation, 
but mark my words, in the end we will find ourselves worse 
off than we are today, and then what? There can be but 
one answer—ruination. That ruination must come about 
either through disastrous inflation or ignominious repudia- 
tion. I cannot conceive of the Congress ever deliberately 
repudiating all of our obligations. I can conceive of a gov- 
ernment, as was done in Germany, taking that which seems 
to be the easiest way out and drowning its debts in a sea 
of worthless money. 

For these and many other reasons which time ‘prevents 
my discussing, I am compelled to vote against the pump- 
priming, spending features of this ill-conceived measure. If 
the House eliminates these unwise features and the final 
vote is on the relief item alone as embodied in title I, I shall 
be pleased to vote for the bill, because that will be relief. 
The assurance of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
` RUM] that the passage of this bill will assure the construction 
of a new post office in every congressional district does not 
intrigue me. If we want to indulge in a mammoth Govern- 
ment building program, why not let that proposition stand 
on its own merits and not hitch it up with an emergency 
relief measure? I refuse to be intimidated by threats or 
promises or stampeded in the name of relief. 

Experience is only valuable as we profit by it. Five years 
has taught us the futility of what is here proposed. A vote 
for this bill is in the end not a vote for recovery. Millions 
for necessary relief but not one cent for proven disastrous 
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experiments or political pump priming should be our de- 
termination. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The funds appropriated in this title to the Works Prog- 
ress Administration shall be so apportioned and distributed over 
the period ending January 31, 1939, and shall be so administered 
during such period as to constitute the total amount that will be 
furnished to such Administration during such period for relief 
purposes, and the funds appropriated in this title to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to the Works Administration for the 
National Youth Administration, and to the other agencies, shall be 
so apportioned and distributed over the 12 months of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939, and shall be so administered d 
such fiscal year as to constitute the total amounts that will be 
furnished to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration for the National Youth Administration, and to the 
other agencies during such fiscal year for the purposes of this title. 


Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanzerra: Page 6, line 17, after the 
period, insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That the 
Works Administration shall so administer the funds al- 
lotted to it and so regulate the employment of unemployed per- 
sons that no Works Administration worker who cannot 
find employment in private industry at wages not less than the 
prevailing rate of wages, for work for which he or she is reason- 
ably fitted by training or experience, shall be discharged from the 
Works Progress Administration rolls, and that any Works Progress 
Administration employee securing temporary private employment 
shall be furloughed during the period of private employment by 
the Works Administration and not discharged from the 
rolls: Provided, That nothing in this resolution shall be construed 
to force the Works Progress Administration to continue the em- 
ployment of any person who is properly dischargeable for cause.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lanzetta] is the same amendment he offered earlier in 
the bill. He offers it now to line 17, page 6, as an additional 
part of section 2. The effect of his amendment is entirely 
the opposite to that portion of the section which he seeks to 
amend, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

When this amendment was offered to section 1 of the bill 
the Chair sustained the point of order because it was clearly 
not germane to that section. The Chair thinks it is germane 
to this section. 

The question raised by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprvum] is one of consistency over which the Chair has no 
control. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LANZETTA, Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as 
stated by the gentleman from Virginia, is similar to the 
amendment which I offered a short time ago. For the 
benefit of the Members who were not in the Chamber at 
the time I offered the first amendment, may I say that this 
amendment embodies the main provisions of House Joint 
Resolution 440, popularly known as the Schwellenbach-Allen 
resolution, and provides as follows: First, it prohibits the dis- 
charge of W. P. A. workers who cannot find employment in 
private industry, and second, it permits the furloughing of 
W. P. A. workers during the period of their employment in 
private industry and allows for their reemployment by the 
W. P. A. immediately upon the termination of their private 
employment. 

As previously stated, I think that the inclusion of this 
amendment to the bill now under consideration will help 
solve our unemployment problem, because it will encourage 
persons who are on the W. P. A. to seek private employ- 
ment. These men and women will only seek private em- 
ployment if they are assured of reinstatement in the event 
they lose out and cannot find other employment, and unless 
my amendment is adopted we cannot blame them very 
much for sticking close to their W. P. A, jobs. This amend- 
ment will bring about no harm that I can see, nor will it 
increase the cost of administering our work-relief program. 
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With respect to the first proviso of my amendment that 
no man or woman shall be discharged from the W. P. A, un- 
less he or she can obtain employment in private industry, 
may I say that this provision will have a salutary effect, 
first, because it will keep these workers off the unemploy- 
ment rolls at a time when workers from private industry 
are being added to it, and second, it will prevent the chiselers 
in industry from taking advantage of a labor glut on the 
market by reducing wages and increasing the hours of labor. 

This amendment does not increase the appropriation. It 
gives the W. P. A, workers a chance to have a job until such 
time as they can find outside employment and it also gives 
them an opportunity to seek and obtain outside employment 
and to be reinstated if and when they lose their jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, of course, this amend- 
ment is a direct reversal of all the policy that is contained 
in the relief bill. In the first place it declares the policy to 
be to give a job to everybody who is out of work. 

Mr. LANZETTA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. WOODRUM. No, I cannot yield. 

Mr. LANZETTA. For the purpose of correction. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Oh, I do not need any correction. I 
cannot yield to the gentleman, because I have only 2 minutes, 

That is what the amendment states. 

Mr. LANZETTA. I struck out the first sentence, I may 
say to the gentleman from Virginia, and my amendment 
begins with the second sentence. 

Mr. WOODRUM. All right. The C. I. O., the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Workers’ Alliance all came 
before our committee. None of them made any complaint 
about the adequacy of this program, appropriating as it 
does for about 4,000,000 jobs. Under this amendment a man 
not only has to be given a job but if he gets a job in pri- 
vate industry his job must be kept for him until he comes 
back, if he ever wants to come back to it. You have to 
furlough him and save the job and save the money for him. 
It will absolutely destroy the effect of this relief bill to 
write an amendment of this kind into it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much the amendment will not 
be agreed to. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lanzetra]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaNzRTTA) there were—ayes 13, noes 61. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boreau: On page 6, line 1, strike 
out all of section 2. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, this section is similar to 
the so-called Woodrum amendment that was put in the bill 
last year and which, in my judgment, caused a great deal of 
hardship throughout the country. However, this section goes 
further than the amendment of last year did. So far as this 
section applies only to the W. P. A. I do not believe there 
will be any objection, because the funds appropriated for 
the W. P. A. in this bill are for the period beginning July 
1 and ending January 31, a 7-month period, during which 
we are not going to be in session. Therefore, we have to 
appropriate enough money now to cover that 7-month 
period, so section 2, so far as the W. P. A. funds are con- 
cerned, is unnecessary and at the same time unimportant. 
I do not believe there is any real objection to it. The sec- 
tion should not be in the bill, in my judgment, but it does 
not make much difference because we will not be in session, 
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and the money that is made available for W. P. A. will, of 
necessity, have to be spent over this 7-month period. 

However, section 2 goes one step further, which, in my 
judgment, does make a big difference, because it provides 
that the $175,000,000 appropriated to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for relief and loans and rural rehabilitation for 
needy persons must be spent over the entire fiscal year; that 
is, it must be so spent by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the $175,000,000 will last the entire 12 months. I maintain 
this is discriminating against agriculture. We are appropri- 
ating for the W. P. A. only for the 7-month period, until we 
return at the next session, but we say the amount we are 
appropriating to the Secretary of Agriculture for relief to 
the farmers must be spent over the entire 12-month period, 
so there will be an average of approximately $14,500,000 per 
month over the 12 months. If we knew at this time exactly 
when the farmers were going to need this kind of assistance, 
it might be all right, but we do not know when the drought 
will require more aid for the agricultural area. The drought 
might come early and its results might be more disastrous 
than are now anticipated. We might have a terrible con- 
dition during this summer and this fall as far as agriculture 
is concerned, but still, under the provisions of this section, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be required so to disburse 
these funds as to make them spread over the 12-month 
period. I maintain the Secretary of Agriculture in this reha- 
bilitation work among the farmers should have a free range 
to administer the funds in such a way as to relieve human 
misery and relieve the conditions among the people in the 
agricultural sections of this country. If they are in need of 
assistance during this summer and this fall, he should spend 
such part of this money as is necessary properly to give 
relief to them. 

I maintain, therefore, that as far as the W. P. A. is con- 
cerned, the striking out of section 2 will have no effect; but 
if you strike out section 2, then, as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, you will give the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
to use all of the $175,000,000 between now and the time Con- 
gress reconvenes, if in his judgment and the judgment of 
the administration the expenditure of that amount of money 
is absolutely necessary for the relief of the people in the 
agricultural sections of the country. I appeal to the mem- 
bership of the House to strike out this section. It will do no 
harm to the W. P. A. program, but it will enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to administer these funds for the rehabil- 
itation of the people engaged in agriculture in larger 
amounts if such larger amounts are needed during this fall 
and before Congress reconvenes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, the committee in al- 
locating these amounts and in providing for a 7-month 
period for W. P. A. followed the recommendations. not only 
of the Works Progress Administration, but the other groups 
interested in relief. They raised no objection to this pro- 
vision. 

With reference to the Farm Security Administration the 
committee has given them every penny they said they needed 
for their program for 12 months, which is 8175, 000,000 for 
next year as against $125,000,000 for comparable purposes for 
this fiscal year. This is every penny they said they would 
need for the 12-month period, and the same thing is true 
of the National Youth Administration, which was given 
$75,000,000 as against $52,500,000 for the last 12-month 
period. 

These agencies had no hesitancy in saying that they could 
estimate with reasonable accuracy what their requirements 
would be, and this provision does not require the funds to 
be allocated on an equal monthly basis. They can use it any 
way they see fit during this period. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture made no complaint about it and is perfectly satis- 
fied that the amount of money under this provision will 
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enable the Farm Security Administration to meet the situa- 
tion as it may exist. 

If any great emergency should arise Congress will still be 
here. I am afraid we will be here for some time to come 
yet, and we will certainly be here in January. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. But the intention is to prohibit them from 
using all of this fund between now and January. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; they can apportion it over a 12- 
month period in any way they may determine. 

Mr. BOILEAU. If the Secretary of Agriculture should 
determine that the whole sum of $175,000,000 should be 
used between now and February, would he have the right to 
do so? 

Mr. WOODRUM. He would have that right, but would 
have nothing to spend for the other months unless Congress 
gave it to him. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Then this section means nothing. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is borrowing trouble. 
The Secretary of Agriculture and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and the groups interested in the matter do not find 
or anticipate any such danger as the gentleman is conjuring 
up in his imagination. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I submit the Secretary of Agriculture is 
not going to be able to tell what kind of weather we are 
going to have. He may be a very able man, but he cannot 
do that. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Farm Security Administration have been willing 
always to ask for what they needed and we have given them 
just that. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, this amendment is an adminis- 
trative provision in this bill which is logical and orderly and 
in the interest of administering this program not only to 
meet relief, but with some regard to protection of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. We have given the Farm Security 
Administration $175,000,000, which is the amount they say 
they need for their 12-month period, and certainly no one 
can find fault with that. They have not been cut a penny 
and this is $50,000,000 more than they have for the current 
year. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I appreciate the gentleman’s courtesy 
and I submit that I am willing to withdraw my amendment 
if the gentleman will say unequivocably, here and now, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture can, if he sees fit to do so, and 
if it is necessary for purposes of relief, spend the entire 
$15,000,000 between now and the first of February. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think he can apportion it over that 
period according to his judgment and this provision. Of 
course, he must go to the Budget and the Budget regulates 
the allocation. The gentleman knows that W. P. A., working 
last year under this amendment, did not spend the money in 
equal monthly installments. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I know that. 

Mr. WOODRUM. And that is what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will do in this instance. He has given himself some 
leeway and has asked for every penny he thought would be 
needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much the gentleman's amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Borrau) there were—ayes 10, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. The Administrator of the Works Progress Administration 
is authorized to allocate to other Federal departments, establish- 
ments, and agencies, for the purpose of operating projects of the 


types specified for the Works Progress A m under section 
1 of this title, including administrative expenses of any such 
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department, establishment, or agency incident to the operation of 
such projects, not to exceed $50,000,000 of the funds made available 
by such section to such Administration and to prescribe rules and 
regulations for the operation of such projects: Provided, That not 
to exceed 5 percent of the total amount so allotted to any such 
department, establishment, or agency shall be expended for such 
administrative expenses. 

Sec. 4. The Works Progress Administration, the National Youth 
Administration within the Works Progress Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration within the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the National Emergency Council, the National Resources 
Committee, and the Prison Industries Reorganization Board, are 
8 ee until June 30, 1939, to carry out the purposes of 

title. 

Sec. 5. No Federal construction project, except flood-control and 
water-conservation projects authorized under other law, shall be 
undertaken or prosecuted under the appropriations in this title 
unless and until there shall have been allocated and irrevocably 
set aside Federal funds sufficient for its completion; and no non- 
Federal project shall be undertaken or prosecuted under such 
appropriations unless and until the sponsor has made a written 
agreement to finance such part of the entire cost thereof as is 
not to be supplied from Federal funds. 

Src. 6. Federal agencies having supervision of projects prosecuted 
under the appropriations in this title are authorized to receive 
from sponsors of non-Federal projects contributions in services, 
materials, or money, such money to be deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States. Such contributions shall be expended or 
utilized as agreed upon between the sponsor and the Federal 


agency. 

Sec. 7. In carrying out the purposes of this title, the heads of 
the departments, establishments, and agencies to which funds are 
appropriated herein are authorized to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary. 

Sec. 8. The appropriations in this title for administrative ex- 
penses and such portion of other appropriations in this title as are 
available for administrative expenses shall not be obligated for 
such administrative expenses in excess of the amounts which the 
department, establishment, or agency, with the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, shall have certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury as necessary for such purposes. The 
amounts so certified for administrative expenses shall be available 
for expenditure by such department, establishment, or agency con- 
cerned for personal services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where and for the objects set forth in subsection (a) of section 3 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1985 and with the 
authority set forth in subsection (b) of such section of such act: 
Provided, That not to exceed 5 percent of the amount made avail- 
able in section 1 of this title to the Works Administration 
and to the Works Progress Administration for the National Youth 
Administration shall be used for administration, 

Sec. 9. The rates of pay for persons engaged upon projects under 
the appropriations in this title shall be not less than the prevailing 
rates of pay for work of a similar nature in the same locality as 
determined by the Works Progress Administration. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: x, 

Amendment offered by Mr. MassıncaLeE:. Page 9, line 7, strike out 
the period, insert a colon, and add the following: “Provided, That 
the monthly rate of pay for persons employed on projects financed 
by funds or allotments from this appropriation shall not be less 
than $32, notwithstanding existing laws or regulations to the 
contrary.” 

Mr. MASSINGALE, Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment for the purpose of trying to adjust some of the 
inequities that obtain in the administration of the Works 
Progress Administration in regard to payments to W. P. A. 
workers. I can illustrate it in this way. In Oklahoma we 
are in what is called region 3. The minimum scale there is 
$19 a month. Just across the section line in Kansas, the 
minimum wage is $32. The $19 scale applies in I do not 
know how many counties in Oklahoma, and in nearly all of 
the Southern States. That is not fair. It takes just as 
much manual labor to dig a ditch in Oklahoma as it does in 
New York or Ohio, and a man has to eat just as much food, 
and it costs, in all probability, just as much money to buy it. 
Our people are asking no particular benefits. We do not 
want any favors, but it is not right. It is manifestly unjust 
and wrong to require a man living in Oklahoma, where the 
maximum wage is $23.10 a month, to work for as little as $19 
a month, while a man in New York gets $55 and $65 a 
month and a man in Kansas and in a tier of counties in the 
Panhandle of Texas gets from $32. to $45 a month. We want 
to do away with those inequities, we want our people to pay 
the same scale there that they get in these adjoining States. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Yes. 
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Mr. TARVER. I am sorry I did not hear the reading of 
the gentleman’s amendment, but as I understand it his 
amendment is not directed at the differentials but aims to 
fix a minimum floor. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Yes; it fixes a floor. 

Mr. TARVER. And there will be nothing in the gentle- 
man’s amendment to prevent whatever differential the 
Works Progress Administration desires to adopt. 

Mr. MASSINGALE, That is correct. I have read the 
amendment that the gentleman from Georgia proposes to 
offer, and I think it is fair and I am going to support it, 
but I think we ought to have a minimum wage fixed for this 
work, and I know of no reason why a man should be penal- 
ized who happens to live in Oklahoma or in Georgia. He 
ought to get just as much pay for the same kind of work 
that he gets in any other State. 

Mr. MAY. In other words, the effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment is to eliminate the differentials to the extent 
of fixing a minimum below which they cannot go. 

Mr: MASSINGALE. Yes; to fix a minimum below which 
they cannot go and below which they ought not to go. 

Mr. MAY. And they will not be permitted to if this 
amendment becomes a law. 

Mr. MASSINGALE, That is correct. They will not be 
able to go below $32 a month, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as a substitute for the Massingale amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver as a substitue for the Mas- 
singale amendment: Page 9, line 7, strike out the period, insert a 
colon and the following: “Pr That no differentials in such 
rates of pay exceeding 10 percent of the maximum rates shall 
be fixed as between different States or areas of the same general 
types in the several States.” 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that this is really not a substitute for my amendment. 
My amendment deals with an entirely different matter from 
that which the gentleman from Georgia proposes. My 
amendment fixes a place below which Mr. Hopkins, by any 
administrative order, cannot go in fixing the wage scale. 
The gentleman from Georgia proposes in his amendment 
an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
Chair sustaining the point of order. I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the desk to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment * by Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. MASSINGALE: Strike out of the amendment 
“32,” and insert in lieu thereof “$40.” 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr, Chairman, W. P. A. 
wages today are based on three regional scales, $40 in region 
No. 1, $30 in region No. 2, and $21 in region No. 3, which is 
the South. I have prepared statistics on the cost of living 
gathered from these various cities. The cost of living in 
New York is about 4 percent less than it is in Washington, 
yet New York is in region No. 1 and Washington is in 
region No. 2. The cost of living in New York is 6 percent 
higher than it is in Atlanta. The cost of living in Cin- 
cinnati is 6 percent higher than it is in Memphis. The cost 
of living in Boston is 5 percent higher than it is in New 
Orleans, and in Buffalo it is 5 percent higher than it is 
in New Orleans. All of the northern cities pay monthly 
W. P. A. wages 100 percent higher than the southern wage 
scale. I say that these arbitrary and discriminatory wage 
regions should be abolished and a minimum of $40 a month 
established nationally. It cannot be seriously contended 
that a person in the South can live on $21 a month, or 
that they can do this in any other place in the United 
States and support a family. For the past year both the 
President and the Members of this Congress have been 
demanding the enactment of wage and hour legislation. I 
say it is high time that the Government itself show that it, 
too, wants higher wages, that it, too, wants maximum hours; 
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and I say that through the W. P. A. that ought to be done. 
I do not know how any of you southerners can go back to 
your people on W. P. A. and in any way maintain and stand 
for that kind of provision that pays them only $21 a month 
when people in the North are making $40 and $60 a month. 

I know a great many Members of Congress oppose the 
wage-hour bill because there are no differentials in it, but 
I ask you sincerely to support this amendment for $40 as a 
minimum. If this amendment is adopted I intend to offer 
an amendment providing for a 30 cents an hour minimum 
as far as hours are concerned; and I appeal to you people 
in the North who are for a wage and hour bill, who are 
for wage and hour legislation, to support this amendment, 
to show your support of the wage-hour legislation on which 
we will have a fight. Show it today by supporting this 
amendment. I sincerely hope and trust that it will prevail. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman gave the wages in the North 
as $44 a month. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. No; I gave the cost of liv- 
ing showing that on the basis of the cost of living there 
was no reason whatsoever for the differentials which now 
exist, that the cost of living was so nearly equal in all the 
large cities of the country that there was no reason for such 
differentials, 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman tell us what the mayor of 
Jersey City is paying? ILaughter.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mayor Hague—I sincerely 
hope that I will not be ruled out of order—Mayor Hague, 
whom I think is the most despicable man alive in the United 
States today, whose name is synonymous with everything 
that is rotten and low in American politics, whose name is 
synonymous with graft, and corruption, and scandal, who 
is violating the American Constitution and everything that 
is American; I say if he had his way they would be paying 
in New Jersey cities in a lot of New Jersey industries 15 
and 17 cents an hour; and I say that this is another way 
to show your hatred and your detestation for Mayor Hague’s 
violation of the American Constitution and my rights, voting 
for this amendment. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to disuss the question of minimum wages as paid by the 
United States Government. Pending in the Congress of 
the United States at the present time is a wage and hour 
bill, to which most of our southern Members have been bit- 
terly opposed. They oppose the wage and hour bill on the 
ground it does not make a substantial differentiation be- 
tween the southern sections of the United States and the 
northern sections. Those of us who are protagonists of the 
O'Connell amendment propose that the United States Goy- 
ernment shall set the example by establishing a minimum 
wage of $40 a month for W. P. A. workers. I reiterate the 
utterances to which the gentleman from Montana has just 
given expression. That is, I question the political wisdom of 
any southern Member of the House of Representatives going 
back into his district displaying a record of having opposed 
an amendment which provides for raising the minimum for 
the W. P. A. residents of his own congressional district. God 
knows the United States Government should set the example 
in providing minimum wages. God knows no gentleman can 
get up on the floor of this House and attempt for one minute 
to justify logically advocating a wage of $19 per month. 
The cost of living differential between North and South 
in the cities of the land averages about 10 percent, yet we 
are paying as low as $19 per month in the States of Okla- 
homa and in many of our Southern and Southwestern States, 
whereas in the North we are paying $55 a month in many 
of the industrial sections. There is no such differential in 
the cost of living. There is no such differential that can be 
set up through any form of argument that may be made. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I say that in some cities it is $60.50. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I have been so advised. 

Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. The statement has been 
made on the floor of the House that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will get more under this bill than eight Southern 
States. That is a terrible condition if true. Does the gen- 
tleman understand that statement is correct? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I do not know anything 
about that. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY. With reference to Pennsylvania, may I 
say that although I come from a city which, due to the actions 
of a Republican council, has not for the last 3 or 4 years 
utilized the Federal money, although we have eligible for 
employment about 40,000 people who are denied aid through 
the political work of the Republican council; yet I as a Phila- 
delphian, despite the fact we cannot get this money for our 
own unemployed, am willing to vote to give it to other needy 
people of the country. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. My friend from Washington is insist- 
ing on the southern Members voting for this amendment to 
do away with a differential. Will the gentleman point out to 
the Members of the Northern States who are insisting on no 
differential in the wage and hour bill and tell them if they 
do not vote for this amendment for no differential they 
should not vote for one in the wage and hour bill? 

Mr, COFFEE of Washington, I will take that under ad- 
visement. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will not thoughtlessly undertake to settle the wage and 
hour problem in this relief bill. I know you will not do 
it if you think the matter over carefully. I cannot under- 
stand how some of my colleagues here can object to voting 
for a wage and hour bill because it does not contain dif- 
ferentials and now undertake to write a provision into this 
bill eliminating differentials. Icannot understand how Mem- 
bers all over the House are refusing to put a differential in 
the wage and hour bill when in a few minutes they will 
insist on having a differential in this bill. 

The answer to that whole matter is that this is not the 
place to settle the wage and hour problem. May I call 
to your attention that some of you gentleman have claimed 
this program did not furnish enough jobs? ‘You have passed 
that part of the bill dealing with the money. You have 
frozen that provision. If you increase the compensation of 
any man in this bill you thereby take somebody off the relief 
roll because we have passed that part of the bill which pro- 
vides the money. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. TI yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If you place them uniformly through- 
out the Nation you will not take anybody off the roll. If 
this is made uniform throughout the Nation, nobody will 
be taken off the roll. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amend- 
ment is not to make it uniform. It is to put a bottom under 
it and raise the wage to $40 a month or to $32 a month. 
Now, every time you write a provision into this bill rais- 
ing the wage or the compensation of anybody you are making 
fewer jobs for the unemployed. This is not the time nor 
the place to do that. 

I do not know whether there are inequities. Perhaps there 
are. Perhaps in some places the wage is too small. But 
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there are jobs to be made available and of this $1,250,000,000 
you are going to be allotted a certain amount of money for 
jobs for your unemployed. If you provide a minimum of 
$40 a month you will have fewer jobs. You may raise the 
wages of some fellows from $10 to $40 a month, some of your 
farm hands, for instance, but you will have fewer jobs to go 
around for the unemployed if you do that. 

I hope very much the Committee in this bill which seeks 
to meet an emergency will not undertake to disturb the 
equilibrium and the system under which relief has been 
administered. We of the majority feel a good job has been 
done, as good a job as anyone could do under the circum- 
stances. I hope very much all amendments which under- 
take in this part of the bill to interfere with the rates of 
pay will not be voted into the bill. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana) there were—ayes 19, noes 91. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the Massin- 
gale amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Massingale amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wooprum) there were—ayes 49, noes 74. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I 
submitted a while ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On page 9, line 7, strike out 
the period, insert a colon, and add the following: “Provided, That 
no differentials in such rates of pay exceeding. 10 percent of the 

maximum rates shall be fixed as between different States or areas 
of the same general types in the several States.” 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I sought to 
give to the House reasons which I thought justified the 
adoption of this amendment. As you have noticed, it does 
not provide for a minimum wage. It does provide there 
shall not be discrimination to the extent of more than 10 
percent between workers of the same type performing the 
same character of work in substantially similar areas in 
the different portions of the country. One of the gentlemen 
who has addressed you today has already pointed out that 
as between unskilled labor in one division in region No. 1 
and similar labor in the same division in region No. 3 there 
is a difference of the amount between $40 and $21. This, 
however, is applicable only to one division. I ask you, if 
you will, to turn to page 6678 of yesterday’s RECORD and 
inform yourselves as to the full amount of the discrimina- 
tions that are provided for in the existing W. P. A. wage 
rates. I was advised by the Works Progress Administration 
this morning that in region No. 3, which includes the South, 
the hourly rate of pay for unskilled workers in subdivision 
(e) is 16 cents, whereas in region No. 1 the hourly rate 
of pay for the same type of workers in similar areas is 38 
cents. There is, therefore, not only the discrimination 
as between $40 per month paid in region No. 1 for this class 
of workers and $21 per month paid in region No. 3, but 
there is the additional fact that in region No. 3, if you will 
figure it out, it requires 131 ½ hours for a W. P. A. worker 
to earn his small wage of $21 per month, whereas in region 
No. 1 the same kind of worker can earn his wage of $40 
per month in 105 hours. The region 3 worker not only 
gets less money by about 100 percent of his wages but he 
has an hourly wage rate which is much more out of pro- 
portion than the total amounts received by the two classes 
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of workers and he works a good many more hours a month 
to earn his smaller stipend than the man does in region 
No. 1 who performs the same type of work. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Did I correctly understand the gentleman 
to state the wage rate was 16 cents an hour in the gentle- 
man’s area and 38 cents in the other? 

Mr. TARVER. Thirty-eight cents in the other area for 
exactly the same type of work by the same type of worker. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Does not the law now require that the 
prevailing hourly wage be paid? 

Mr. TARVER. The law so requires. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Is not that indicative of the fact, then, 
that the prevailing wage is more than twice as high up in 
the other area as it is in the gentleman’s area? 

Mr. TARVER. I do not believe it is. That would be to 
assume the law is being carried out in the spirit in which it 
was enacted by the Congress. 

The question which is involved here is whether or not for 
the same character of work, resulting in the same benefit to 
the public, performed by a W. P. A. worker who happens to 
reside in one section of the country, you are willing to pro- 
vide substantially the same wage that may be paid to an- 
other W. P. A. worker in another section of the country. My 
amendment does permit a small differential, which I think 
might be justified by the difference in cost of living. As has 
been indicated by one of the gentlemen who has addressed 
you, there is a difference of perhaps 10 percent as between 
certain areas in this country in respect to the cost of living. 
I am not opposed to taking that into consideration in the 
fixing of W. P. A. wages, as my amendment would do that, 
but if you permit the present practices to be carried on, 
then differentials are allowed and enforced ranging to 200 
or 300 percent. I say that is manifestly unfair and unjust. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. WEST. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. The gentleman has moved that all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes. Does the gentleman mean on this amendment 
or the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman stated on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, does the motion apply to 
amendments to the amendment or substitute amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would apply to amendments to the 
pending amendment. 

The gentleman from Virginia moves that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Boreau moves that the Committee do now rise and report the 
resolution back to the House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I regret the necessity of 
using this means of getting the floor, but I want to reply to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

I have a very high and wholesome regard for the gentle- 
man from Georgia, but the gentleman has talked about the 
differential between wages paid in the South and in the 
North on W. P. A. I want to call the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House to the fact that as I understand the 
law it provides that the prevailing hourly rate of wages 
shall be paid, and the reason you are only getting 16 cents 
an hour in the South is because you have not any higher 
wage levels in the South. [Applause.] 

Let me say to the gentleman from Georgia and also to 
other gentlemen who are interested in the matter that if 
you want more than 16 cents an hour for your W. P. A. 
workers all you have got to do is to join with us on May 
23 and pass the bill that fixes a minimum hourly wage of 
25 cents, which will mean that that shall be the prevailing 
rate of wages and you gentlemen will get your 25 cents an 
hour as the prevailing hourly rate of wages. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I am sorry the gentleman did not hear 
what I said yesterday or read it in the Recorp today. I 
indicated my position with regard to wage and hour legis- 
lation. The gentleman is mistaken in thinking that the 
wage and hour bill would apply to W. P. A., because that 
bill has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes, it has; because it provides that the 
prevailing hourly rate shall be paid, and if you fix 25 cents 
as the minimum in your community, that is the prevailing 
hourly rate. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr, KITCHENS. Will the gentleman take the position 
that the poor devil who cannot get a job in my section of 
the country should be discriminated against in comparison 
with a man in your section or in the northern section who 
cannot get a job because of the action of somebody who has 
nothing whatever to do with his condition? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I just wanted to bring out this point, and 
I want also to say that last year I offered an amendment 
upon this floor that would have provided for a minimum of 
$40 a month to the fellows in the South. I offered an amend- 
ment to increase the W. P. A. appropriation from one billion 
and a half to three billion dollars. The only way you can get 
this higher rate is to raise the amount of money, and I submit 
that the gentleman from Georgia was one of the gentlemen 
who took the floor and started his remarks by saying, “Mr. 
Chairman, I ask recognition in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin.” 

The way to get your high wages is to appropriate the 
money to pay them, and this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia does not increase the appropriation. 
So, what you are proposing to do is not going to increase the 
level of wages. 

Those of us who want to provide decent standards for our 
people do not want to be dragged down to a level of $20 a 
month. We want you to increase the standard. 

I submit that last year when gentlemen from the South 
opposed my amendment and then supported an amendment 
to cut the committee’s recommendation from one billion and 
a half dollars to one billion dollars, they were either wrong 
then or they are wrong today. I submit they were wrong 
both times. What they should do is to increase the appro- 
priation in this bill so that we can get a $40 minimum. We 
offered that to you just a moment ago, and many northern 
Members supported it. I know that all the so-called liberals 
in the House supported that $40 minimum. Do not try to 
bring the red herring of the wage and hour bill across the 
path here, because if you are sincere in wanting to get higher 
wages, you will support the wage and hour bill and you 
will get at least 25 cents an hour for your W. P. A. labor, 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 
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Mr. DIES. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. In one 
county in my district, Jefferson, the minimum-wage rate is 
far in excess of $40. It runs from $60 to $70, and yet the 
W. P. A. wage scale is about $32 a month. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The hourly rate is what you goon. That 
is what governs in the situation, and if your people are not 
getting the prevailing hourly wage rate there is something 
wrong with your administration. 

I for one am not going to assume that responsibility. 
That is a democratic proposition that the Democrats must 
work out. We want the prevailing rate of wages to be 
paid. Bring up something and you will get our support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Of course, I am opposed to striking out the enacting clause 
of the resolution, but I take this opportunity as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin did to say a few words in opposition to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 
What does the gentleman from Georgia want to do? If his 
amendment prevails, you will be paying people in his com- 
munity a salary higher than they ever received, and who 
would never want to go back to employment in private in- 
dustry. If employed in private industry now they would re- 
sign so they could get on P. W. A. Nobody down in his coun- 
try, engaged in private business, would pay 10 percent of 
the prevailing rate of wage that is paid in my city of St. 
Louis or in New York or in any other big city of the Union. 
They never have and they never will, unless the Congress re- 
quires those engaged in interstate commerce to pay it, by 
passing a wage and hour bill. Now the truth of the mat- 
ter is if you had never heard of a wage and hour bill you 
never would have heard of this amendment. You have 
listened to the gentleman from Georgia, listen to others 
and their argument will confirm this statement. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Just a moment. This is a relief bill. It 
is a necessity or we would not be passing it. There is not a 
man or woman in this House who would not be very happy 
if conditions in the country did not require the passage of 
this legislation, but the conditions exist, we are forced to 
meet the situation, and if we do not pass the legislation 
there will be riots in every community of the country. Each 
and every Member here knows that, because the people of 
this country who have wives and children are going to eat. 
The only way they are going to eat is to work, and when 
they cannot get work in private industry the Government of 
the United States must come to their rescue, and will no 
matter what political party is in control. I want the rate of 
wages increased in the South, but this is not the way to in- 
crease them. Gentlemen of the South know that just as 
well as I do. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. In just a moment. If the Members from 
the South want to get the amount of money paid to the 
people of your community that is being paid in other parts 
of the country, raise the prevailing rate of wage in your 
community in private industry, and then the W. P. A. will 
be required to pay that. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman, of course, is not in favor of 
men working for 16 cents an hour, either north or south. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Absolutely not; and I want the people 
in the South to pay their people a decent rate of wage, but 
this is not the way to accomplish that. This is but a gesture. 
Those opposed to the wage and hour bill who want differen- 
tials in that bill are the ones who will vote for this amend- 
ment. If they desired to raise the wages of the laboring 
men and women in the South they would not want differen- 
tials. The wage and hour bill, if enacted into law, would 
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raise the salaries, and when that wage level is increased, 
then automatically, under this bill, W. P. A. wages increase. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes, 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman think that the Govern- 
ment should pay to labor less than it asks industry to pay? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I say to the gentleman from Texas that 
if he will join with us and pass a wage and hour bill, then 
they will have a decent rate of wage in the South in indus- 
try, and when that occurs, as I just stated, under this bill, 
Harry Hopkins or whoever is head of W. P. A. will be com- 
pelled to increase the wage of the W. P. A. worker. 

Mr. DIES. But the gentleman now has a good opportu- 
nity to demonstrate whether he is sincere, when he says 
there ought to be a uniform wage. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Oh, I have the opportunity to be sincere, 
but this is not the way to do it. The gentleman knows 
that just as well as I do. This is not the way to raise the 
rate of wage of people working in industry in the South. 

Mr. DIES. Would the gentleman ask them to pay more 
than the Government? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why, certainly not. You need no such 
legislation as this amendment proposes in order to have the 
Government pay just as much as industry pays in the South. 
Read the section. Here is what it says: 

The rates of pay for persons engaged upon projects under the 
appropriations in this title shall be not less than the prevailing 
rates of pay for work of a similar nature in the same locality as 
determined by the Works Progress Administration. 

That is plain language, based upon the pay for work. 
of a similar nature in the same locality. Therefore, if we 
in the large cities pay a certain rate, W. P. A. must pay the 
same rate. That is going to be the law—not rule or regulation. 
Therefore, if you will raise the rate of pay of the people you 
represent, no matter how high you go, W. P. A. must meet 
that rate when it employs men and women to do similar 
work. There can be no question about that. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Georgia might go 
even further than he intends. If the amendment is adopted, 
it might be so construed by those administering the act that 
they might be required or would have the right to reduce the 
pay in certain localities. We do not want that. The good 
Lord knows our people are barely able to exist on what they 
are getting now from W. P. A. 

I am for a higher standard of living in the South for the 
working man and woman and his family. I am for better 
wages for the working people of the South, but I insist, Mr, 
Chairman, that this is not the way to reach that objective. 
If the people from the South are sincere and want the 
W. P. A. worker in their locality to get the same wage we 
pay W. P. A. workers in the North, just raise your wages in 
industry to our level, and you get the increase. 

You know and I know what will happen if W. P. A. wages 
are raised above that paid the worker in industry in the 
South. Everyone will want to work for W. P. A. This 
amendment should and will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the Committee do now rise 
and report the joint resolution back to the House with the 
recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The question was taken; and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, for sometime I have 
been planning when this bill came up to offer an amend- 
ment to provide for uniform wages for Federal workers on 
W. P. A. But when I learned that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver], who is a member of the committee, 
was going to offer this amendment, I decided to support it 
rather than to seek to have my own adopted. 
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In February of this year I asked Colonel Harrington, 
Assistant Administrator, for a schedule of wages paid to 
W. P. A. workers in the several States. I was furnished a 
chart showing the three regions in the Nation, with their 
different rates of pay. The injustice of these rates as shown 
in the table at page 316 of the hearings is obvious. It shows, 
Mr. Chairman, that in my State, Arkansas, the average 
monthly wages paid to W. P. A. workers for unskilled labor 
is $26.40. There are only four other States that are paid 
less, all of them being Southern States—North Carolina, 
$23.90, which is the lowest paid in any State; Kentucky, 
$25.60; Mississippi, $24.33; and South Carolina, $26.22. 
Now compare these wages with those paid for the same work 
from the same Treasury by the same Government in these 
States: 
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This presents an ugly picture, one that cannot be justified. 
I have read with interest the testimony of the W. P. A. 
Administrator in the hearings last year where, on page 81, 
there appears: 

WAGE SCALES 

Mr, Horkixs. Partly, no doubt. Of course, I think our wage 
scale is not based much on the cost of living as it is on the 
standard of living. 

For instance, our figures show that it costs as much for a worker 
to live in Washington as it does in New York, and certainly the 
difference between the wages we pay in New York City and 
Charleston, S. C., does not represent a difference in the actual 
noona of the workers. The difference is rather in the standard of 

ving. 

— Russe... That is a very good statement. Undoubtedly 
the difference in the standard of living has been very largely 
accepted in fixing these wage scales. 

Mr. Hopxins. There is no question about it. 

Based on standard of living and not on need, standard 
of living and not on justice or equity, not on cost of living, 
not on need or equality, but on an arbitrary and question- 
able basis of standard of living. 

The W. P. A. workers in the South do not merit this 
harsh and unreasonable discrimination. Their standard of 
living is not as bad as these different wages indicate. The 
standard of living of southern workers compares favorably 
with those who live in the tenements of the large cities. 

The workers of the South perform the same service as 
those in these favored States, and yet they are compelled to 
suffer this great injustice. Our citizens of the South on 
W. P. A. shed just as much perspiration, they sweat and give 
just as much of their strength, and are just as loyal to our 
flag and just as deserving as the relief workers of these other 
States who are paid from two to three times as much. 

These low wages are not based on prevailing wages, as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bomezavu] states, but 
on so-called standards of living that are arbitrarily assumed 
or fixed by some authority in the W. P. A. I know the 
prevailing wages in my State are much higher, except pos- 
sibly in the cotton fields where we are trying to produce 
cotton at 8 cents per pound and cannot possibly pay higher 
wages so long as the price of farm products remains below 
the cost of production, 

Some of you profess to want to do something for the South. 
Now you have a chance. Vote for this amendment if you are 
sincere in your professed desire to raise wages of southern 
laborers. Let the Federal Government set the example. Let 
it show good faith and not promulgate rules and impose on 
one section while showing preferential consideration to many 
other States. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] says this is 
a relief bill. The man in the South on relief, who has a wife 
and five children, has seven mouths to feed. It takes just as 
much food for them to live as it does for the workers in these 
other States. It costs them practically as much to live. The 
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Government requires the same amount of work from them 
as it does from the northern workers and pays them less than 
half. If that is justice, it is a peculiar brand. The Govern- 
ment makes no such differences in other employees. It 
should be fair to all on relief and not penalize those from 
the South. The pending amendment should be adopted. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida IMr. 
GREEN] is recognized for 2½ minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
the amendment as offered. I would prefer to have it uni- 
form, instead of 10 percent differential, but the wage-hour 
bill proposes a graduated schedule of wages and hours over 
a short period of time, so it would be fair in W. P. A. to do 
it that way. 

A man can berjust as hungry in Georgia or Florida as he 
can in Chicago or New York City. He can do just as efficient 
labor in the State of Washington as he can in the State of 
Massachusetts. It is obvious that the House is going to pass 
the wage-hour bill; I think it is generally conceded that a 
wage-hour bill will pass. If this W. P. A. bill goes through 
the House without putting in a uniform wage scale where can 
it be done? It will be beyond us. If you intend to have uni- 
form W. P. A. wages and hours this is the time and place to 
do it; and ycu gentlemen who are so desirous of wage and 
hour legislation—and I concede there is merit to it although 
I know that a number of industries down our way will be 
dried up, but that is conceded—you men should support this 
amendment. Those men who will have to go from industry 
to relief roll in the South ought to be paid just the same as 
all others are paid under like circumstances. 

I think it is only right and fair that a man’s hunger and 
his need should be taken care of the same way in all sections 
of the country. If we are going to unify everything in the 
United States and centralize everything in Washington, why 
not have a uniform wage on W. P. A.? It is right, it is fair, 
it is a thing that all of us can agree on. All who want uni- 
form wages, uniform hours, and a unified country can agree 
on this. In all fairness the amendment should be adopted. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The . The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Maverick] for 2% minutes. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I am shocked that any 
Member of this House of Representatives that is for the 
wage and hour bill could be against the proposition that is 
put up to us today. [Applause.] You talk about making the 
South, forcing the South to pay minimum wages, and yet 
you say a southerner should get a half or a third on W. P. A. 
as other parts of the country. 

I want to tell you that I am one southerner that gets pretty 
sick at some of the treatment given the South, especially as 
I happen to be one who often goes along with these Yankees 
laughter]! and suchlike. I get pretty sick when I see 
Louisiana and Mississippi and Texas treated as though they 
were not parts of the United States. You who yowl about 
justice, why, be consistent. 

THE LOWER STANDARDS OF THE SOUTH-—RAISE THEM! 

What did Harry Hopkins say? Mr. Hopkins said that the 
reason they did not pay more in Texas and Louisiana was 
because there was a lower standard there, not because it 
cost less to live. It costs possibly 5 or 10 percent less. 

If you intend to legislate on the basis that the United 
States of America is one country, when are you going to 
Start to do it? 

Why, you northern and western Democrats came in here 
and asked us to vote for the antilynching bill, and I did. 
You came in here and asked us to vote for a wage-hour bill, 
and I did. Well, then, you ought to be fair to the southern 
part of the United States. [Applause.] 

My friends, this is a nation—and we are supposed to 
legislate for a nation. You denounce sectionalism in the 
South. So do not be sectional yourselves. 

I get cussed by both sides. I know it. 
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BE FAIR TO THE SOUTH AS THE WHOLE NATION 

Sure, I know how it is, but I will tell you that if you vote 
this down you are doing something that is unfair; you are 
doing something against the Democratic Party and against 
the United States of America. 

My people get low wages. I have pressure exerted from 
people down there to vote against the Minimum Wage Act. 
Why am I voting for it? Because I want my people to get 
the same wages as they get in Massachusetts, New York, and 
the rest of the States. 

Listen! You people from Pennsylvania, from New Jersey, 
and all the rest of those States have talked so piously about 
high wages, minimum wages. 

Why do not you come clean on this thing? You come 
clean on the W. P. A. and those from the South will come 
clean with you. May I say the only square thing to do 
is to come across. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. O'MALLEY] for 2½ minutes. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, for the first time I real- 
ize that like in India we have a class of untouchables in this 
country, the industrialists of one section who will not pay 
decent wages. The thing that surprises me is that those 
untouchables have never been attacked by these defenders of 
the poor relief worker who have spoken here today in favor 
of this purely demagogic amendment. 

These were never wages to begin with. There is no ques- 
tion about these being wages, They are just a dole under 
the disguise of wages. All we can do, if we hope to settle the 
relief question, is to pay enough through this disguised dole 
in all sections of the country to make it possible for these 
people on relief to get enough to eat. We know it costs more 
in the North to live. You have to buy coal, you have to have 
a house that is warm, whereas in the South they do not have 
those expenses. 

The thing that amazes me today more than anything else 
is the flood of oratory about equal rights and equal wages 
when the money comes from the Treasury, and the astonish- 
ing lack of oratory about those same rights when the money 
would come from the industrialists in those sections where 
starvation wages are being paid. I see no reason why the 
Treasury of the United States when it is called upon to pro- 
vide relief should have to pay more in any section than is 
necessary to sustain these people upon relief until employ- 
ment in private industry is available, because if we do that 
we are putting Uncle Sam in the position of competing with 
private industry. The men behind this amendment are advo- 
cating that the United States Treasury, through the relief 
rolls, be put in competition with the very industries they have 
been trying to protect by their opposition to the wage and 
hour bill. Hardly a consistent position. The greatest in- 
consistency of all, however, is to say in effect, as the advocates 
of this amendment say by implication to their people, “We 
are opposed to a wage-hour limit for industry, but we demand 
one for relief. We do not care how little you get paid, how 
long you work, or what your employer does to you when 
you work in private industry in the South, but if you lose 
or quit your job and get on relief we will fight and die for you 
as we are doing today because the money comes from the 
Treasury and not from the pockets of our precious untouch- 
ables, the private employers of the South.” 

Here the gavel fell. ] f 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL] for 24% minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I was com- 
pletely surprised and taken off my feet when the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Maverick] argued in behalf of this amend- 
ment. If he studies the amendment—and I do not think he 
has—it can only have one effect, and that effect is to drive 
wages in the North down to the feudal level that exists in the 
South. That is the only effect it can have. 

You talk about your workers and that they can do as much 
as those in the West or in the North. You talk about their 
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being entitled to as much—and I think that is a true state- | 
ment—but I think they are entitled to the wages that are 
paid in the North and in the West. I do not think 
should by this amendment endeavor to destroy the 
scales that have been built up in the North by trying to 
the W. P. A. scales in the North down to the low, rotten 
level that you have in the South. That is the result if 
amendment is agreed to. You only have so much money. 
You have no minimum of any kind, and in order to drive it 
down and have only a 10-percent differential you have to 
cut the wages in the North. ` 


ing to drive the workers in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York, and the North down to the slavery that exists 
among the workers in the South. You ought to be ashamed 
to be here maintaining such an argument. 

[Here the gavel fell.} 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
substitute, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Colin as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: Page 9, line 7, strike out the 
period, insert a colon and the foll : “Provided, That no differ- 
entials in such rates of pay shall be fixed as between different 
States or areas in the several States.“ 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I 
transgress on the time of this House, but we have heard 
a great deal here today about the South and about the 
standards of living there until one would almost believe, 
if he were not familiar with that great section of the 
country that has contributed so much to the upbuilding 
of the country, that if was a foreign state instead of a part 
of the United States of America. 

We of the South are proud of the South and of its 
heritage, what we stand for and what we fought for, and 
what we are. You only have to cross the Potomac River to 
step into that great State of Virginia that has done more 
for this country than any other 10 States north of this line. 
[Applause.} I am not here to raise any sectional issue. 
{Laughter and applause.) I am merely here to answer the 
sectional issue that has been raised, and attempt to place 
the southern W. P. A. worker on the same basis of pay with 
the W. P. A. worker in other sections of the country. If 
you will let us handle our situation in the South we shall 
be glad to handle it, but you want to say that some Federal 
officer shall come in and handle our private affairs down 
there. If you are going to treat us as part of the Union in 
one matter, treat us as part of the Union in another. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Briefly, the subject and the object of this amendment 
is not what the gentleman from Georgia has offered, a 
10 percent differential, but it is to cut out differentials 
entirely. 

Mr. TARVER. If the gentleman will yield to me for a 
moment, I should like to point out that my amendment 
does not require a 10-percent differential, it simply permits 
that much leeway in administration. 

Mr. COLMER. I understand. My amendment would not 
permit any differential but would put the W. P. A. worker 
in Georgia or Mississippi upon the same basis and with the 
same rate of pay as the worker in New York or Connecticut 
or somewhere else. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am sorry, I cannot yield. 

In the next 30 days you are going to pass in this House, 
largely by the very votes of the gentlemen who are attack- 
ing that section of our country today, a so-called wage and 
hour bill. I do not yield to any man in wanting to see the 
wage level raised in my own section of the country, and so 
help me, I never was more sincere in a thing in my life than 
this. If I can bring myself to the conclusion that thereby 


we will help the wage earner in the South by the passage 
of the wage and hour bill, I shall be glad to vote for it. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. Iam sorry, I cannot yield. 

How can anybody defend the most inconsistent and most 
asinine proposition in the world, that of the Federal Govern- 
ment saying to the employers of labor in the South, “You 
cannot have any wage differentials, you must have a wage 
schedule fixed by law,” and then coming along and under 
this bill paying a lower scale of wages? 

We are told by the President of the United States and 
by those of you gentlemen who are most insistent upon the 
passage of a wage and hour bill that the object of the wage 
and hour bill is to raise the standard of living in the South 
by paying the laborer a better wage, and yet this same 
Democratic administration and you gentlemen who are 
advocating this wage and hour bill so vigorously in the same 
breath say that the W. P. A. wage earner in the North is 
entitled to $58 per month while the W. P. A. wage earner in 
the South must work for as little as $19 to $21 per month. 
But this is only part of the story. The skilled worker in the 
North gets as high as $94 per month while in the South the 
skilled worker only gets $61 per month. Again, as was 
pointed out by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] in 
the District of Columbia å carpenter on a W. P. A. project 
gets $73.50 for working 42 hours in the month at the estab- 
lished prevailing wage of $1.75 per hour, while the unskilled 
worker on a W. P. A. project in Georgia or Mississippi works 
an entire month for $21. 

Now, to you, my colleagues from the so-called North, I 
submit this acid test of your sincerity. You maintain that 
the southern wage earner is underpaid in private industry. 
You take the position that there should be no differential 
in the wages paid in the South and those paid in the 
North. You say that the Federal Government should pro- 
hibit the payment of less than a minimum wage and that 
wages should be the same over the entire country. If you 
are right about this, then why in the name of consistency 
should not the Federal Government, which is the largest 
employer of labor in the country today, be required to pay 
the same wage scale in the South that it does in the other 
sections of the country? If you are genuinely and sincerely 
interested in the southern laboring man, and for your in- 
formation there are more of them on Federal public works 
projects today than there are in private industry, here is 
your opportunity to demonstrate your sincerity. What is 
sauce for the goose should be sauce for the gander also. 
If those of you north of the Mason and Dixon’s line are genu- 
inely and sincerely interested in the wage earner of the 
South, here is your opportunity to prove it by other than 
lip service. If you vote against this amendment are you 
not subjecting yourself to the truth of the criticism that 
is made of you—that you are merely trying to stop your 
own industries from going South. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment as a substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. COLMER) there were—ayes 44, noes 79. 

So the substitute amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Tarver amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Tarver) there were—ayes 57, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCREYNOLDS: On page 9, line 4, after 
the word “title”, insert “for unskilled labor the wages shall be 


uniform and there shall be no differentials; and for intermediate 
skilled, professional, and technical employees.” 
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Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, quite a controversy 
has arisen between the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin and Arkansas in reference to the prevailing rate. 
Both are right. The gentleman from Arkansas is right 
when he says the unskilled-labor wage rate is based upon 
the standard of living, while the other rate for skilled, inter- 
mediate, and scientific workers is based upon the prevailing 
rate. 

This amendment does not undertake to change the rate as 
to skilled labor but only as to unskilled labor. We in the 
South are perfectly willing to let you come into our manu- 
facturing plants where we have skilled labor and pay our 
skilled-labor prices. We have good rates. But if you are 
going to pass the wage and hour bill and keep for unskilled 
labor the same rate the manufacturers pay for unskilled 
labor everywhere, then why should not the Government fix 
the same rate to be paid for unskilled labor throughout the 
United States for W. P. A.? I have said it is wrong, as 
there is a difference in the cost of living; but you who signed 
that petition say the principle is right. If it is right, then 
you have a chance to say so in your vote on this amendment 
and let us see where you stand. 

In some sections of my State $19.20 is paid to the W. P. A. 
worker who is not close to the city or whose county does 
not adjoin a city. In New York State, under the same con- 
ditions, where no cities are involyed, the Labor Department 
has figured the difference in the standard of living, and the 
workers are paid $40 a month. If it is just under the wage 
and hour bill to pay the same rate, then is it not just to our 
poor people in the South under the same conditions that 
they should have the same W. P. A. payments? If you will 
excuse the old expression, I would say, “Whatever is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

This amendment does not apply to skilled or technical 
labor but applies only to the same character of workers 
whom you cover in the wage and hour bill. That is the 
reason I am offering it. I want to see if you are fair. We 
insist we are entitled to a differential. We insist there is 
a difference in the cost of living. In that bill you say there 
is not. Therefore, I offer this amendment to let you express 
yourselves on whether or not you will be just to our people 
of the W. P. A. who have worked in these rural sections. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, the following States of this 
Union, Alabama, Arkansas, Forida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia, are those States that for many, many years, 
through good weather and bad, have stood by the Demo- 
cratic Party. The population of these 11 States is approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 people. I understand that for the first 
time in about 40 years the great State of Pennsylvania is 
now in the Democratic ranks and, of course, I hope it will 
stay there. The State of Pennsylvania has a population of 
9,000,000 people. 

If you will turn to page 16 of the hearings you will find 
that these 11 Southern States, which have stood by its party 
generation after generation, with a population of 29,000,000 
people, last year received a total in W. P. A. funds of 
$210,000,000, and the one State of Pennsylyania received 
$214,000,000. 

Mr. DIES. Is that actually in the record? 

Mr. PACE. On pages 16 and 17 of the hearings, in the 
testimony of Administrator Harry Hopkins. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. In just a moment. 

Every man in the State of Pennsylvania that is without 
work and honestly cannot secure work can be taken care of, 
but I say to you that I, for one, can never believe that these 
11 States with their 29,000,000 people and their great cities 
have been treated fairly in the distribution of W. P. A. 
funds. [Applause.] 

Can there be any foundation to the charge, which we hear 
so often, that political considerations play a large part? Is 
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the old Democratic South being punished because we are 
regular, while the plum is given to the doubtful State? 
Does anyone believe that there is more want and need 
among the 9,000,000 in Pennsylvania than there is among 
the 29,000,000 in the 11 States of the Old South? 

Here are the official figures. 


Works Progress 
Administration 


State expenditures, 


2, 646, 248 | $18, 850, 556. 85 
1,854, 482 6, 732, 082. 62 
1, 468, 211 17, 097, 083. 98 
2, 908, 506 20, 607, 593. 85 
2, 101, 593 22, 118, 440. 62 
2, 009, 821 15, 516, 880. 88 
8, 170, 276 14, 620, 166. 46 
1, 738, 765 13, 761, 813. 23 
2, 616, 556 18, 845, 424, 43 
5, 824, 715 39, 464, 816. 91 
2, 421, 851 13, 332, 415. 69 

210, 750, 000. 00 

214, 565, 000. 00 


The State of New York is also regarded as doubtful, 
politically, at times. It appears that New York City re- 
ceived $241,215,600.98 and the balance of New York State 
received $80,216,460.52, making a total for the entire State of 
$321,432,061.50. 

This gave the two States, Pennsylvania and New York, a 
total for the fiscal year 1937 of $535,997,000. The total 
W. P. A. funds available was $1,899,069,166.44, and you will 
see that these two States alone received almost 30 percent of 
the funds for the entire Nation. 

They are both great States, with great industrial centers. 
They have problems which deserve our sympathetic consider- 
ation, but I cannot believe that the needs in these 2 
States, as compared with conditions in the South, are such 
as to justify expenditures for New York and Pennsylvania 
of nearly three times the amount expended in the 11 South- 
ern States, or $535,000,000 for 2 and $210,000,000 for 11. 

We should all give this further study and investigation. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. BATES. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, either by accident or 
otherwise, we are really approaching today one of the most 
important questions that ever came on the floor of this 
House. It involves the history of the United States, it in- 
volves the economic rights of its citizens, and it involves the 
psychology and thought of every Member of this Chamber, 

Here we have the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
REYNOLDS] who led in the defeat of the wage and hour bill 
last session, demanding we put through this particular 
amendment of his. We have the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Tarver] who was opposed to wages and hours, asking 
for a 10-percent differential, and we have the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL] who is known for his liber- 
ality all over the world 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. In just a moment. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman made a statement about 
me that is incorrect. The gentleman said I am opposed to 
wage and hour legislation. I have made no such announce- 
ment, and in my speech on yesterday I indicated I did favor 
the enactment of some legislation along that line. 
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LAUGHABLE, INCONSISTENT, AND FUNNY 

Mr. MAVERICK. All right. I am glad the gentleman 
from Georgia has said he was not opposed to wage and hour 
legislation. 

But to go on. 

Then the gentleman from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL], than 
whom there is no better liberal man in the world, he comes 
out and wants my people in the South to get lower wages. 

Now, these gentlemen come to us and say we have got to 
keep slave wages in the South, but when you have a soldier 
down in Texas he gets the same as in New York. When you 
have a postal clerk he gets the same in the South, or when 
you have any Federal employee he gets the same pay in the 
South, and I want to tell you now that when the Federal 
Government establishes a standard it should be the same all 
over the United States. Then where do you get this stuff of 
giving a man less on the W. P. A. in the South than in the 
North? 

Believe me, this is a laughable, inconsistent, a funny 
situation. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Not now. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. The gentleman made a re- 
mark about me and I ought to have a chance. 

LABOR AND OTHER STANDARDS FOR THE NATION 

Mr. MAVERICK. Do not take this out of my time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We have this situation here. People who want a differen- 
tial for the South in wages or those who want to keep low: 
wages, want high W. P. A. wages. Then those from places 
where they have high labor standards want us down South: 
to have a low W. P. A. standard. 

Why, this is the most ridiculous situation that ever faced 
the country. 

There is only one situation that we in the Congress of the 
United States should recognize. We represent a Nation, but 
ever since the cotton gin, people have been kicking the South 
in the face and they keep on kicking us in the face. But 
this is a chance for you fellows who are for the minimum 
wages or for high wages and for high standards to come 
clean with the South, because if you vote against this you 
give the Representatives in the South a chance to vote 
against minimum wages, and you are not acting sensibly 
in doing it. 

I now yield to my friend from Montana, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. The gentleman said I was 
for lower wages in the South. If he studies the amendment 
that he argued for, he will see that the only effect of that. 
amendment would have been to drive the wages in the North 
down to the low wages you people are paying in the South. 

Mr. MAVERICK. There is no argument in that. If you 
are entitled under the Federal Government to pay $30 for 
a soldier in the North, you are entitled to have that in 
Texas, and you get it in Texas. It is nonsense to say that 
the Federal Government should pay more to a person in 
the North than it does in the South. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Nobody from the North 
said that. 

Mr. MAVERICK. You are for this differential. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Nobody from the North 
said anything of that kind. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Well, of course, we have our differ- 
ences—no two people can be exactly alike. I will say that 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL] has been a 
consistent supporter of the administration, and has stood 
manfully by Mr. Roosevelt, I might say also that the gen- 
tleman from Montana has fought consistently for civil lib- 
erties, and has a consistently good labor record. 

INCONSISTENCY IS BIGNESS; WE HAVE ALL RISEN TO THE HEIGHTS 


But let me sum up by saying this is indeed an inconsist- 
ent situation. They say all big men are inconsistent; only 
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little men are consistent. So I can say that today, nearly 
every man in Congress has today risen to the heights. 

Get this: What we are doing is, in effect, if we do not adopt 
this or some other amendment equalizing W. P. A. rates over 
the Nation, is to say that a man’s Federal common-labor 
rate in certain parts of the South is $19 per month, and $63 
per month in other parts. That is no 10-percent differential. 
It means people in the North and West get three and a half 
times as much as a man in the South. 

That is not remotely fair. 

WHAT! PAY ONE CONGRESSMAN $2,700 AND ANOTHER $10,000? 


If we observed the same rate for Congressmen—just an- 
other Federal activity—we would get about $2,700 a year, 
and you Yankees would get the $10,000. That surely would 
be unfair. A Government day laborer, a soldier, a sailor, a 
mail carrier, a mechanic, get equal work for equal pay 
in the service of our country. 

And we are National Congressmen, representing a Nation. 
Our standards are not standards, unless there is equality. 
What we should do is to have certain minima, certain stand- 
ards, for the whole Nation. Let all of us—North, South, 
East, and West—try to build up our Nation in that way. 
It is only fair. LApplause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, exercising the right to extend my remarks, 
I include herewith a statement of mine which appeared in 
the Washington Post of Monday, May 9, 1938, and which 
has further reference to the wage and hour bill and the 
attitude of the South. 

The statement is as follows: 


{From the Washington Post of May 9, 1938] 

Maverick URGES SOUTH To JOIN IN SOCIAL PROGRESS—RULES COM- 
MITTEE MUST BE REVAMPED TO SERVE PARTY, SAYS MAVERICK 
(By Representative Maury MAVERICK) 

It looks as though President Roosevelt’s wage-hour bill will be 
enacted—and connected with it are political schisms and revolu- 
tions, and whether the South will master the Democratic Party or 
go down the line with the other Democrats of the country. 

Last session the bill was defeated with solid opposition of nearly 
every Southern Representative, plus conservative Democrats and 
Republicans. This time the bill was petitioned out as if by magic, 
contributing factors being resentment of the high-handedness of 
the Rules Committee, resentment against the National Chamber 
of Commerce for its impudent demand for repeal of the National 
Labor Relations Act, Senator CLAUDE PEPPER'S renomination in 
Florida, and the fact that the rival labor leaders, John L. Lewis 
and William Green, were fighting together for the wage-hour bill, 
instead of against each other. 

ATTACKS RULES GROUP 

But that is not the story. The story is the Rules Committee, 
whose overwhelming majority is southern Democrat and Repub- 
lican, and which fought stubbornly against the wage-hour bill, 
It is supposed to be the party committee to bring out party bills 
pledged by platform and agreed on by leaders. However, the com- 
mittee prevented this pledged and oft-promised bill from going 
to the floor for a vote, and because this committee has become 
the high censor and ruler of the party resentment has increased, 
and the first chance the House had to repudiate them, it did. 

The composition of the Democratic Party has always been a 
quilt patched with many colors. Far western Townsendites, mid- 
dle western agricos, big-city (including Tammany) liberals and 
progressives from here and there, and the South. 

And the South, from where I come, pays the lowest wages, 
has the worst housing, and the lowest standard of living in 
America. The people of the South know it, and every time they 
have had a chance they have demanded better—they did it in 
Alabama in the election of Senator Lister HL, and then in 
Florida with Senator PEPPER. 

CITES TECHNICALITIES 


All of which is strange when one considers it is the southern 
delegations which have killed any legislation like that. The last 
wage-hour bill was rather weak, and they defeated it; now comes 
a more drastic one, which will no doubt pass. 

Two questions are now brought to a head. One is technical, 
and the other of national social importance. The one is the high- 
handed behavior of the Rules Committee. The public cannot un- 
derstand these technicalities; all it wants to know is whether the 
Democrats deliver the goods or not. 

And unless Democratic leadership and the party get a system, 
including rules, where its pledges are fulfilled, it will be repudiated, 
as it should be. 


The other point is the South. The South is for the good old- 
time virtues, but is not averse to taking a few billions of gold 
from the Federal till for the T. V. A., for cotton subsidies, W. P. A. 
and others. 

WARNS OF RECALCITRANCE 


As a southern Congressman, I have not fought very bitterly 
appropriations for my district. But when a general bill is offered, 
the South is liable to pull Thomas Jefferson from the grave and 
Swear it’s coddling the people. 

As a Congressman from the South—I speak alone for myself—I 
believe that if we pass out subsidies for cotton-plantation owners 
and ranchmen and rice growers and all the rest that labor should 
have some protection too. And the South is not entitled to any 
special favors. 

Not alone on this wages bill but on other legislation hinges 
the question whether the South goes along with the rest of the 
Nation. If it does not, a combination of other factors may isolate 
it, and laws may be forced down its throat, and knowing Ameri- 
cans as I do, I know my Texas and every part of the Union can 
get a fair deal if we are fair ourselves. 

As for me, I am for throwing in with the Yankees and the 
liberals, the agricultural boys of the West—and the big-city Demo- 
crats, too. That is the only way the Democratic Party can do a 
good job and serve America, 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, this discussion this after- 
noon is quite interesting to me, appreciating as I do the tre- 
mendous relief burden that some of the States, the great 
industrial States of the country, are bearing today, espe- 
cially the State of Massachusetts from which I come. For 
many years the industries in that State and in other States 
of the Union have been going down and down until today 
those States are faced with a very critical situation. As an 
illustration, in the communities of my State alone, we ex- 
pended through local relief last year over $22,000,000 to feed 
the people who were unemployed, and who were not able 
to get on W. P. A. When I listen to the argument of some 
of the Members with respect to what is being done for them 
in the various States of the Union, particularly the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pack, who seems to complain about 
the way his State is being neglected by the administration 
of which he so proudly boasts, I am impelled to call the 
attention of Members of the House to what I believe to be 
a very discriminating situation, because, after all, those 
States which have been hard hit by the depressed condition 
of industry are having great difficulty in financing their 
relief problems. 

As I said at the outset, in the State of Massachusetts we 
spent $22,000,000 last year just to feed people who could not 
get on W. P. A. In the State of Georgia, in 1937, only 
$34,000,000 was collected through all of the internal revenue 
en and that State got $15,000,000 in return on relief 

one. 

The State expended only $981,000 for relief outside of what 
it received from the Federal Government, which amount is 
equaled by some of our communities, our cities, alone to take 
care of the people. In other words, the administration at 
Washington favors the Democratic States of the South, it is 
very apparent from the tables I here submit, which I have 
received from the Works Progress Administration and Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, that many of these States are being 
especially favored with the Federal funds for relief work. 

The table on internal-revenue collections shows the source 
from which these funds are collected, and it is perfectly clear 
from the same that the States about which the gentleman 
speaks are being shown extreme favoritism by the Democratic 
administration here in Washington. Certainly he has no 
just cause for complaint, and neither has any other Repre- 
sentative coming from those favored States; which obviously 
Shows that they are not doing their full part in contributing 
toward the cost of relief for those in their communities who 
are unemployed. 

The administration at Washington ought to see to it that 
all of the States of the Union which are receiving substantial 
grants of Federal money should cooperate and contribute in 
a substantial degree to this great unemployment situation. 
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The table I submit clearly shows they are not doing that 

today: 

Comparison of total Federal relief (W. P. A.) and local direct relief 
35 and internal revenue collections for calendar year 


State and local 


Internal-revenue 
collections (all 
urces) ? 


81. 2 |$5, 617, 088, 564. 13 

18, 979, 000 212, 000 1.5 14, 792, 564. 43 

Arizona 5, 708, 000 1, 136, 000 19.9 4,070, 586. 48 

Arkansas.. 12, 985, 000 544,000 4.2 8, 024, 119. 68 

California 84. 815, 000 34, 840, 000 41,1 310, 944, 662. 73 

do. 16, 638, 000 2, 362, 000 14.7 20, 117, 660. 97 

ay SE 15, 953, 000 5, 772, 000 36.2 92, 693, 582.09 

Delaware 1. 461. 000 351, 000 24.0 80, 381, 182. 18 
District of Co- 

jumbia 7, 331, 000 1. 154, 000 1 

15, 028, 000 580, 000 3.9 42, 943, 421. 95 

15, 887, 000 $81, 000 6.1 34, 122, 548. 04 

4, 643, 000 671, 000 14.5 4, 054, 203. 20 

107, 560, 000 49, 012, 000 45.6 511,032, 173. 88 

43, 277,000 6, 179, 000 14.3 112, 928, 527.19 

14, 937, 000 7. 742, 000 61.8 23, 179, 629. 19 

21, 284. 000 4. 208. 000 20.2 24, 179, 087. 56 

23, 302, 000 661,000 2.8 120, 439, 554. 72 

18, 759, 000 1,481, 000 7.9 40, 679, 182. 10 

4,220,000 8, 255, 000 77.1 14, 208, 357. 29 

8, 679, 000 2, 200, 000 25.3 141, 727, 872. 98 

73,805, 000 22, 540,000 30.5 190, 485, 558. 42 

44, 576,000 17, 214. 000 38.6 340, 850, 865. 79 

34, 810,000 13, 733, 000 39.5 67, 660, 371.57 

12.099. 000 46,000 -4 6, 186, 033, 57 

43, 373, 000 6, 270, 000 14.5 133, 107, 995. 63 

Reet 9,004, 000 895, 000 9.8 6, 270, 217. 39 

14, 397, 000 1, 447, 000 10.1 26, 414, 083. 87 

1,500, 000 198, 000 13.2 4, 775, 135, 85 

4,812, 000 2, 381, 000 49.5 9, 624, 131. 24 

. 64, 046, 000 17, 126, 000 26.7 218, 574, 991. 36 

6, 205, 000 328, 000 5.3 2, 558, 230. 66 

See! 254, 281,000 140, 088, 000 55.1 | 1, 220, 651, 352.31 

i 12, 003, 000 705,000 5.0 324, 756, 911.93 

9, 488, 000 2, 183, 000 23.0 1, 658, 487. 82 

Sa Paes 91, 495, 000 20, 391, 000 22.3 828, 300, 864. 94 

3 24, 546,000 2, 063, 000 84 58, 266, 063. 96 

—— ad 11, 515, 000 2. 350, 000 20.4 14, 973, 546, 31 

172, 223, 000 63, 154, 000 36.7 473, 630, 189. 00 

8, 118, 000 3, 437,000 42.3 30, 014, 093. 63 

10, 838, 000 99, 000 9 11, 086, 434. 05 

11, 060, 000 1, 071,000 9.7 2, 073, 554. 28 

13, 301, 000 1, 067, 000 8.0 80, 642, 440. 05 

Sa ea 33, 202, 000 1, 313, 000 4.0 127, 113, 183.77 

6, 466, 000 1, 441, 000 22.3 7, 149, 589. 99 

yiio ai 2, 176,000 872, 000 40.1 4, 514, 750.08 

10, 986, 000 1, 050, 000 9.6 193, 908, 169. 75 

21, 815, 000 7, 471, 000 34.2 37, 308, 506, 16 

21, 942, 000 2, 859, 000 13.0 23, 304, 080. 63 

Fe ee 36, 011, 000 11, 558, 000 32.1 99, 307, 475. 85 

2, 054, 000 299, 000 14.6 3, 060, 240. 21 

bes GE) AEE ð 


1 Source: Works Administration. 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue; includes pay roll 
and agricultural adjustment taxes; total for United States includes receipts from 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, now that we have re- 
called the grandeur of the North and the West and the 
East, and have adequately expounded the glories of the Old 
South, now that we have settled the momentous problem 
of the wage-hour bill, reaching conclusions satisfactory to 
our several selves, I hope we will remember that today we 
have a relief bill under consideration, a bill that has been 
laid out according to a well-defined program, a smoothly 
working program, which we feel adequately meets the situa- 
tion, a bill that is builded upon a certain philosophy of re- 
lief, and I hope that we will remember that to interfere 
with it by undertaking to freeze into permanent law pro- 
visions such as are suggested in this amendment and in 
other similar amendments which have been defeated would 
certainly be unwise and would interfere with the program 
and prevent people from having work whom Congress wants 
to have work. If it succeeded in raising some particular 
man’s relief, it might be the cause of throwing other men 
out of work and preventing them from getting jobs that we 
are trying to provide. I hope from now on that we will 
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have a moratorium on the wage and hour matter until 
such time as we can take it up in this Chamber in regular 
order, and reach some conclusion, if there is a conclusion 
that can be reached. I certainly hope that this amendment 
will be rejected, and that no other such amendment will be 
adopted or grafted upon this relief bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
MCREYNOLDS]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McReyrnoups) there were—ayes 50, noes 105. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. As many as favor taking the vote by 
tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Nineteen Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. In the employment of persons on projects under the 
appropriations in this title, applicants in actual need whose names 
have not heretofore been placed on relief rolis shall be given the 
same eligibility for employment as applicants whose names have 
heretofore appeared on such rolls: Provided, That in order to insure 
the fulfillment of the purposes for which such appropriations are 
made and to avoid competition between the Works Ad- 
ministration and other Federal or non-Federal agencies in the 
employment of labor on construction projects of any nature what- 
soever, financed in whole or in part by the Federal Government, no 
relief worker shall be eligible for employment on any project of 
the Works Progress Administration who has refused to accept 
employment on any other Federal or non-Federal project at a wage 
rate comparable with or higher than the wage rate established 
for similar work on projects of the Works Administration: 
Provided further, That any relief worker who has been engaged on 
any Federal or non-Federal project and whose service has been 
regularly terminated through no fault of his own shall not lose 
his eligibility for restoration to the relief rolls or for reemployment 
on any other Federal or non-Federal project on account of such 
previous employment: Provided further, That the fact that a per- 
son is entitled to or has received either adjusted-service bonds or a 
Treasury check in payment of an adjusted-compensation certificate 
shall not be considered in determining actual need of such 
employment. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 10, line 10, after the 

od insert: Farmers in need of work but who are not on 
relief rolls shall have the same eligibility for employment on 
projects in rural areas as persons on such rolls.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is 
that the amendment makes eligible for work relief people 
who are not on relief. The bill is designed to afford work 
and work relief to needy persons, yet this amendment un- 
dertakes to make eligible a class of persons who do not come 
within that classification. 

Mr. JONES. If the Chair is in doubt I would like to be 
heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be glad to hear the 
gentleman from Texas on the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph by its very 
terms includes persons not on relief. It starts out with that 
proposition, for it says: 

In the employment of persons on projects under the appropria- 
tions in this title applicants in actual need whose names have 
not heretofore been placed on relief rolls shall have the same 
eligibility— 

And so forth. In other words, Mr. Chairman, while the 
primary purpose of this bill may be to take care of those 
on relief rolls, but by the very terms of this paragraph, and 
that is the only excuse for the language in it, it makes eligible 
for work, under the terms of this bill, other people than those 
on relief rolls. It reads: “Those in actual need.” I say that 
farmers in need of work certainly present a form of need. 
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Mr, WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM. People might be in need of work who 
are absolutely not in need of public assistance. The purpose 
of this paragraph, if the Chair will read it, is to take care of 
persons in actual need, not of work but in actual need of 
public assistance. The gentleman’s amendment reads, “in 
need of work.” Many people may be in need of work who are 
not in actual need of public assistance. 

Mr. JONES. May I ask the gentleman if need of work 
is not actual need? To say it is not is to be both hypercritical 
and supertechnical. The idea of a man saying that if a man 
is in actual need he is entitled to go on these rolls, yet if he is 
in actual need of work that that is not need—I cannot con- 
ceive the logic, or the sense, or the justice of any such inter- 
pretation as that. 

Again I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
the last proviso of section 10 exempts from all questions of 
doubt those who have drawn adjusted-service certificates. 
That goes far beyond the limit to which I am going. In 
other words, if a man has drawn a service certificate of 
$1,000, he is entitled to the benefit of this provision, re- 
gardless of whether he qualifies under the term “actual 
need”; and by what process of reasoning can the gentleman 
from Virginia or the Chair reach the conclusion that need 
of work is not actual need? By what twisting of the Eng- 
lish language can you reach a conclusion that is at all logical 
that one form of need is actual but another form of need is 
not actual? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. Last year we had 12,000,000 unemployed men. 
The purpose of this bill is to relieve them. They are unem- 
ployed because they have not got work. The farmer is 
unemployed because he has not got work, and he has got 
to work in order to eat. 

Mr. JONES. If need of work is not actual need, what sort 
of need is it? And what right has the gentleman to con- 
strue what form of need is actual need? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The section under consideration relates to applicants in 
actual need. The gentleman from Texas, in answer to the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from Virginia, lays 
emphasis upon the proviso which is found on page 10, line 6, 
a part of section 10 relating to veterans, and I quote the 
language: 

The fact that a person is entitled to or has received either 
adjusted-service bonds or a Treasury check in payment of an 
adjusted-compensation certificate shall not be considered in deter- 
mining actual need of such employment. 

While this is an exception, it is not a qualification, in the 
opinion of the Chair, of the requirement of actual need. 
The fact remains that a veteran must still be in actual need 
before he or she is eligible to assignment to a W. P. A. 
project. 

The language of the gentleman’s amendment confines 
itself to need. The Chair is frank to state that this, in the 
Chair’s mind, is a very close question. 

It does not come within the purview of the Chair to inter- 
pret “need” or “actual need.” Recognizing it as a very close 
question, however, the Chair feels that the amendment is 
not germane to the provisions of section 10 which requires 
that an applicant to be eligible for consideration and for 

assignment to a project must be in actual need. 

- Mr, JONES. Mr. Chairman, I will modify the amendment 
to insert the word “actual” before the word “need.” Would 
that remedy the situation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not passing upon that at 
the present time. If the gentleman presents that amend- 
ment, the Chair will then determine the question. 

For the reasons stated, the Chair sustains the point of 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment with 
the word “actual” before the word “need.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 10, line 10, after the 
period, insert “Farmers in actual need of work but who are not on 
relief rolls shall have the same eligibility for employment on 
projects in rural areas as persons on such rolls.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, as I caught the reading 
of the amendment, it is the same as the other one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say to the gentleman 
from Virginia that this amendment is different. The Chair 
is not indicating what may be his ruling if a point of order 
is raised. For the information of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, the present amendment reads “farmers in actual 
need.” The previous amendment, to which the Chair sus- 
tained the point of order, read “farmers in need.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to permit farmers who are in actual need of work to work 
on projects in rural areas, regardless of whether they are 
technically on the relief rolls or not. Any of you who repre- 
sent country districts have had the experience over and over 
again of farmers who have their teams mortgaged, their 
equipment and livestock mortgaged, in some instances for 
the full worth, and yet these farmers cannot technically 
qualify and they cannot technically meet the rules and regu- 
lations set out on projects in the rural areas. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman from Texas indi- 
cate what the definition of “farmer” is? 

Mr. JONES. That is a pretty well understood term. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would it include, for instance, the 
son of the owner of the farm? 

Mr. JONES. I take it that same question arises in any 
form of relief. I am not qualified to pass on the administra- 
tive features; but if it includes the son of a farmer, and he 
can qualify, I suppose he would be on the same basis as the 
son of a merchant, the son of a laborer, or anyone else. I 
take it that question arises regardless of this particular issue. 

The fact that they cannot qualify technically, and in 
many instances administrative officials do not have the fa- 
cilities to go out and collect these people, causes them to 
sink when they would be able to pull out if you would give 
them the opportunity to work on these projects. It does 
not take much money. It would not require many dollars 
perhaps to enable them to pull through. If you had gone 
through these country areas as I have, and if you had had 
farmers say to you that the little loan made them or the 
little provisions in the Triple A kept them off relief, and see 
the sparkle that came into their eyes when they made the 
statement, you would realize that that spirit is worth pre- 
serving in America. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that under the language of the section, without 
the amendment, the farmer would be eligible anyway. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so. I have had many in- 
stances come to my attention of farmers, especially in the 
drought areas, who practically have nothing, yet they do 
have a team, they have some machinery, and in some in- 
stances farms. They are asked the question if they have 
property and they cannot qualify. Of course, they can by 
surrendering all of it and turning the machinery back to 
the company, deserting and going to the cities and towns, 
thereby complicating the problem existing there. Why in 
the name of good common sense should we not permit them 
to work? 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. If inferentially they are included in this 
section, then there is no reason why it should not be made 
clear by the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JONES. That is true, and I do not see why the 
gentleman from Virginia should object. 
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Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman talked about the adaptability 
of the son of a farmer and the son of a merchant. I won- 
der if the provision would be extended to include the “son of 
a gun.” 

Mr. JONES. On that question I am willing to defer to 
anyone who has studied the subject. Of course, my friend 
is facetious. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that the regu- 
lations prevent any farmer, even though he is in distress, 
from becoming eligible for W. P. A. work? 

Mr. JONES. I know in many instances that is true. I 
have heard the complaint from all sides. I do not believe 
there is a Member in this House from a country district who 
has not had this complaint come to him. 

Mr. HAINES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAINES. According to the language of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, it would exclude farmers from working 
in cities and towns? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not think so. This is an enabling 
amendment. If a farmer is on relief he would be entitled 
to come within the general terms of the bill. This will also 
enable farmers of the other type to come within the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

I want to say that, in my judgment, this amendment will 
help the problem in the cities. With just a little work many 
farmers will remain on the farm. Otherwise, if they are 
forced to the wall, they might have no choice but to go to 
the cities, where the living expense would be greater. They 
want to remain on the farm. Why not permit them to 
do so? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

With the justification that the word “wages” is used in 
this section, I would insert in the Recorp just one statement 
with a comment, and not take my 5 minutes. Simply that 
the House may realize what it is doing in this matter of wages, 
I may say yesterday’s paper announced that the housing 
atrocity known as Greenbelt, in the suburbs of Washington, 
has cost $14,227,000, and this cost was $4,902,000 more than 
it would have been save for the employment of relief labor. 
One-third of this cost and more was due to the necessity 
of paying relief labor wages according to the contemplation 
of this bill. It may or may not be wise to dispense charity 
in that fashion, but it is almighty hard on the taxpayer. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman had occasion to visit 
Greenbelt? 

Mr. LUCE, I have visited it twice. 

Mr, COX. Can the gentleman conceive of there being 
anywhere in the world more of a wholesale experiment in 
socialism, or, I might say, communism, than is found in that 
particular project? 

Mr. LUCE. I cannot, 

Mr. COX. Could the Government recoup one cent on 
the dollar on the expenditures made out there? 

Mr. LUCE. I very much doubt it. I came back the sec- 
ond time with a strengthened belief that this was the most 
absurd, preposterous, and outrageous thing the Government 
of the United States ever did. 

Mr. COX. And a disgrace to the Nation. 

Mr. LUCE. A disgrace to the Nation. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KELLER to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Jones: After the word “farmers”, insert “and all other 


persons.” 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. TABER) there were—ayes 93, noes 32. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. KELLER. For a question, yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it not a fact that the gentle- 
man’s 5 minutes is not taken out of the 15 minutes, because 
the gentleman had already gained the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the 5 min- 
utes of the gentleman from Illinois are included in the 15 
minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TABER. There were six or seven Members standing 
at the time the debate was closed. Is it in order to allow one 
man 5 minutes when six or seven Members were demanding 
recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not recognize that as a 
proper subject of a point of order, but the Chair feels the 
gentleman's suggestion is a proper one. The Chair had 
recognized the gentleman from Ilinois for 5 minutes; other- 
wise the Chair would have undertaken to meet the situation 
as indicated by the gentleman. The Chair understands 10 
Members are seeking recognition. If the gentleman from 
Illinois does not consume the full 5 minutes, the remainder 
of his time will be available for the benefit of the other 
Members. If there is no objection, the Chair will recognize 
for 1 minute other Members seeking recognition. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas as 
amended by myself. Of course, every farmer in need of 
work has a right to work, and so has every other man and 
woman in America exactly the same right. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KELLER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The home owners who are in dis- 
tress and cannot pay their mortgages or taxes should also 
get relief. 

Mr. KELLER. Why, of course. That is what I am trying 
to say. The gentleman has opened the door wide to what 
I tried to say a couple of hours ago, that we are drifting 
constantly nearer and nearer to the acceptance by this 
body, and by the American people, of the right of a job for 
every man and woman who wants to work. We are going 
to adopt that policy. Whether we accept it today or another 
day is not material. 

Of course, if you vote for the farmer you certainly can- 
not afford to turn down the fellow who is not a farmer. 
I am a farmer, among the rest, I am for giving the farmer 
his job; I am for giving the coal miner a job; I am for giving 
jobs to the white-collared men and women; I am for giving 
work to every home owner in America who needs work; I 
am for giving a job and good pay to every man or woman 
who needs a job. 

This is what we are going to do, but we ought not to make 
fish of one and flesh of another. I therefore hope that if you 
are going to vote for the principle in the Jones amendment 
you will also vote for the Keller amendment to the Jones 
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amendment and declare for the right of every man and 
woman in America to a job. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I expect the next move will be an amend- 
ment to require a man to be a millionaire before he can get 
relief. 

Mr. KELLER. That would be nice, would it not? But I 
am afraid it would not provide relief for any large number 
of the unwillingly idle. I have no objection to millionaires 
if they are fair and square and earn their wealth through 
service rendered. I believe in making wealth; vastly more 
than we are making now, and giving everybody a chance 
at it. 

Idleness is the most expensive thing in the world. We 
are poor only because we are idle. 

We have lost since 1930 through idleness in this country 
nearly $80,000,000,000 through loss to wage earners alone, 
and we do not seem to understand where we are going. That 
is 10 times what we have been willing to spend in providing 
jobs. What is the sense in such a policy? 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLER. I yield to my friend from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS. I believe if we take the 1929 production 
figures and figure how much less than that has ben pro- 
duced since that year, the loss is close to $250,000,000,000, 
and I want to ask the gentleman if he does not think that 
that is a great deal more of a national disgrace than any 
attempt to build some additional houses for somebody to 
live in? 

Mr. KELLER. Of course, it is. The disgrace of the 
thing is that we are poor because we have permitted our- 
selves to remain idle. The only reason we are poor is be- 
cause we are not using our manhood and womanhood to 
create wealth. The only way we can do that is to create 
jobs, and that is the reason Iam for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment as amended by my amendment, to make universal em- 
ployment a part of the American program. I am for uni- 
versal employment, and we can have it. Other countries are 
doing it, and so can we. We will be wise when we do do it. 

I am speaking of only industrial figures, that is, only the 
figures taken up and collated by the Department of Labor, 
which show a loss of nearly $80,000,000,000 in wages in in- 
dustry alone. 

Then I point out again, as I have done before, that just 
in proportion as the wages of industry go up the incomes of 
the farmers go up. They go up together and go down to- 
gether, and they go along together. When labor is well em- 
ployed the farmers are well employed also, and, on the 
other hand, when farmers are receiving proper income labor 
is also receiving a proper income. They either sink together 
or swim together. The idea that the man in the city and 
the man in the country are not in the same boat economi- 
cally is nonsense. It is just plain, arrant nonsense. Your 
white-collar man in New York and your farmer in Illinois 
are tied just as closely as my two fingers, and each depends 
on the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. KELLER) there were—ayes 25, noes 64. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 105, noes 46. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wurre of Ohio: Section 10, page 10, 
line 10, insert: “Provided further, That any person employed on 
a project under this appropriation who is unavoidably absent from 
work because of illness, as certified by a licensed physician, shall 
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be given the right to make up the time lost by reason of such 
illness, through an assignment of an equivalent number of hours 
of work in addition to the regular monthly schedule of hours then 
in effect; provided that such person shall be required to make up 
lost time within a reasonable period, and that the amount of 
leave because of sickness shall not be more than 60 days in any 
one calendar year; and provided further, that no persons shall 
forfeit eligibility to relief by reason of such illness.” 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the gag just imposed 
denies an opportunity to adequately explain this amend- 
ment before it is acted upon, and I have no choice but to 
resort to extension of these remarks to establish a clear 
understanding of it. 

This amendment corrects a terrible injustice. It affects 
thousands of unfortunate people in every State and district. 
It does not deal with new fields of activity—the objection 
offered to many proposals here this afternoon. It is con- 
fined to the question of fairness in relief operations. 

When a man or woman becomes sick under present relief 
regulations, the pay stops the minute he cannot report for 
work. If a person is out of a job and cannnot find one, 
that is bad enough; but if, on top of that, he or she is 
stricken ill, certainly that is a whole lot worse. The person 
who must depend upon relief for an income needs assistance 
twice as much when sickness adds to his troubles and bur- 
dens. His family has to eat just the same, and he must have 
medical treatment; and yet, under present regulations, the 
only wages he receives are shut off. 

Under this amendment a person on the relief rolls who 
is stricken by real illness would have an opportunity to make 
up that lost time and restore that lost income. He or she 
would be given an assignment of an equivalent number of 
hours of work in addition to the regular monthly schedule 
then in effect, and would receive pay accordingly. Upon 
the completion of this process the individual would have the 
same number of hours of both work and pay that he would 
receive if the illness had not occurred. Is not that plain 
justice? 

At the present time eligibility is also lost under these cir- 
cumstances and recertification becomes necessary. Also, 
under the amendment, such forfeit will be eliminated. 

By voting for this amendment you are saying to the job- 
less man or woman that they will not be penalized by a con- 
dition of illness they cannot help; that you are not going to 
refuse them the opportunity to restore their regular pay 
and the necessities which it affords, at a time when tough 
luck has hit them an extra blow. 

Furthermore, the amendment is safeguarded against any 
possibility of playing sick, or attempted chiseling. A doctor’s 
certificate must be furnished. If the person fails to make 
up the lost time by extra work, he fails to restore the lost 
pay. The cheater cannot cheat, and it saves those who are 
willing to perform this work from being cheated. In the 
name of fairness and humane treatment I believe this 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. COX. This amendment would take care of the drunks, 
too, would it not? 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Absolutely not. I shall try to ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s attempt at humor, but in view of 
the safeguards, his inference is both ridiculous and an in- 
sult to the members of the medical profession, 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, this is an attempt to 
write into this bill rules and regulations with respect to relief. 
It is impossible to do that with respect to this bill unless you 
want to sit here and write all the rules and regulations with 
respect to the various methods of employment. I hope the 
committee will not start doing that with respect to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WRITE of Ohio) there were—ayes 46, noes 81. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: Page 10, line 10, after the 
word “employment”, insert: “Provided further, That in the pay- 
ment, application, or distribution of the funds appropriated or 
authorized by this act, no discrimination shall be made because of 
membership or nonmembership in any union or organization.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is not germane to this section. Section 19 
deals with that subject matter. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on that par- 
ticular subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on the 
subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman from New York briefly. 

Mr. TABER. Section 10 covers terms of employment. It 
covers persons who are eligible, and a great many who are 
not. This amendment is clearly germane, to provide in this 
section that no requirements shall be made as qualification 
for employment. Section 19 is just a penalty section. This 
is an affirmative section and provides for a great many dif- 
ferent types of employment. It provides certain reasons 
why certain requirements should not be raised, just like the 
proposition that the gentleman from Texas presented. 
There can be no question but that it is clearly in order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
just a word? If this amendment were to be offered to sec- 
tion 19 it would not be germane, because section 19 does not 
deal with determining the eligibility, but deals with the act 
of administrators or others in trying to prevent certain em- 
ployment. This section does deal strictly with the question 
of eligibility. Therefore, it must be germane here, because 
it could not be germane to section 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. Sec- 
tion 10 relates to the employment of persons on projects 
under appropriations in this title and provides that ap- 
plicants in actual need, and so forth, and goes on and covers 
in a broad way the applicants who are eligible for employ- 
ment by W. P. A. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] has called to the attention of the Chair the provisions 
of section 19, and the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Taser] has called to the attention of the Chair that section 
19 is of a penalty nature. The Chair is constrained to 
agree with the gentleman from New York. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan has no relation as the 
Chair sees it to the penalty provisions of section 19, and, if 
germane, would have to have some relationship to the em- 
ployment of persons on projects under the appropriations 
in this title as contained in section 10. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Michigan reads: 

In the payment, application, or distribution of the funds 
appropriated or authorized by this act, no discrimination shall 
be made because of membership or nonmembership in any union 
or organization. ` 

In the opinion of the Chair that is a direction to the 
Works Progress Administrator in relation to the appoint- 
ment of persons on projects under the appropriations in 
this title. The Chair feels that the amendment is germane, 
and for the reasons stated the Chair overrules the point of 
order. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized for 
1 minute. 

PROTECT THE W. P. A. WORKER 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill carries an ap- 
propriation of more than $3,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money to be spent at the discretion of the President. 

The purpose of the bill, we are told, is to bring about 
recovery. That purpose is to be accomplished mainly by 
giving employment to those who are out of work. 

Many friends of the administration admit that a large 
part of the money heretofore appropriated for this same 
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purpose has been used extravagantly, has been wasted, has 
been spent on useless projects. 

It has been charged not only by Republicans but by 
Democrats in high positions as, for example, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, that funds heretofore appropriated for re- 
lief purposes have been used for political purposes. It is 
evident that politics has been played with human misery 
through the expenditure of relief funds. 

Every man in this House is willing, and the country de- 
mands, that we appropriate out of any moneys which we 
have or can borrow sufficient to prevent suffering by the 
unemployed. Equally true is it that the people as a whole 
do not approve of and we should not appropriate one dollar 
to be used for political purposes or to further the ambition 
of any individual. 

To aid in preventing the diversion, for the benefit of labor 
racketeers, of any part of the money which will be appro- 
priated by this House under the terms of this bill, I have 
offered an amendment which reads: 

Provided further, That in the payment, application, or distribu- 
tion of any of the funds appropriated or authorized by this act, 
no discrimination shall be made because of membership or non- 
membership in any union or organization. 

In the April 30, 1938, Flint edition of the newspaper, 
United Automobile Worker, member of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, purporting to be published at De- 
troit, in a box on the front page you will find this notice: 

W. P. A. DUES J 

Any man working on W. P. A. is not entitled to unemployment 
receipts unless he joins the W. P. A. Auxiliary, and pays the regu- 
lar dues, 50 cents each month, or pays his regular union fee of $1. 

I have been informed by a member of the U. A. W. A. that 
“unemployment receipt” means the receipt ordinarily issued 
by a union on the payment of dues by a member, on which 
there has been stamped a notation showing that the mem- 
ber is out of employment, and that a union member pos- 
sessing such a receipt so stamped is excused from paying his 
regular dues because he is unemployed. 

The statement in the United Automobile Worker is cap- 
tioned “W. P. A. Dues,” and it means, as I construe it, that 
no member of a union employed on W. P. A. will be excused 
from paying his regular union dues, even though he is unem- 
ployed, “unless he joins the W. P. A. auxiliary, and pays 
the regular dues, 50 cents each month, or pays his regular 
union fee of $1.” 

Under this procedure, every member of a union desiring 
to secure the benefits of W. P. A. employment is required 
to join the W. P. A. auxiliary; in other words, a union of 
W. P. A. workers, and he is required to pay the regular 
W. P. A. auxiliary dues of 50 cents a month, or pay his 
regular union fee of $1. 

Here we are, the whole country suffering from one of the 
most severe depressions in our history, taking money, either 
by direct or indirect taxation, from farmer, small-business 
man, all those who are working; from all those who are 
living upon what they may have been able to save during 
the period of their industrial activity; from everyone who 
eats, drinks, smokes or wears clothing; setting it apart into 
a separate fund, a fund which should be sacred to the pur- 
pose for which it is appropriated, that is, for the relief of 
suffering by the giving of made work, and, if you vote down 
this amendment, you refuse to say that that fund shall not 
be used to enrich the racketeers who would profit from the 
misfortune of those who are out of employment, the 
W. P. A. workers, 

As well might an organizer or an organization demand 
from the beneficiaries of Red Cross funds a share of that 
money so charitably given. 

I know of no reason why we should appropriate from a 
fund taken from the taxpayer’s money for the purpose of 
giving jobs to the unemployed and then permit a labor 
organization, or any other organization or any individual, to 
exact a portion of the money so appropriated for the pur- 
sre enriching the organization or the organizer indi- 
vi y. 
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I hope the gentleman from Virginia will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the gentleman will permit, what is 
the W. P. A. Auxiliary? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know of my own knowledge 
what the W. P. A. Auxiliary is, except that it is some union 
organization. I am advised that the W. P. A. Auxiliary is a 
union of W. P. A. workers and that its activities have been 
sanctioned, or at least not disapproved of by high State 
officials and men in the employ of the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential 
motion which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman moves that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WOODRUM. A similar motion has been acted on by 
the House. 

Mr. TABER. I call the Chair’s attention to the fact 
that since that motion was acted upon business has inter- 
vened. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia, in 
view of the fact that an amendment has been adopted since 
the motion was acted upon, press his point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do; and I base the point of order 
upon the further ground that it is a dilatory motion. This 
is perfectly obvious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman bases his point of order 
on the ground that it is a dilatory motion? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I base it upon that ground and upon the 
further ground that a similar motion has been acted upon by 
the Committee and time for debate on this amendment has 
been fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCormack). The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The point of order is based upon the ground that a sim- 
ilar.motion has previously been acted on. The Chair feels 


this ground not sound and overrules that point of order. 


So far as the question of dilatoriness is concerned, the 
Chair has not had sufficient evidence as yet to determine that 
the gentleman from Michigan is dilatory and offers his mo- 
tion for the purpose of delay. This being a question of 
fact the Chair is unable to determine it against the gentle- 
man from Michigan; and for this reason the second ground 
for the point of order is overruled. 

The gentleman from Michigan is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the 5 min- 
utes permitted under the rule. 

One other reason why I cannot vote for this bill is because 
not only in Michigan but in other parts of the country money 
which we appropriate for relief is not only used for political 
purposes but a portion of it is, by certain organizations, forced 
from those who want to work on W. P. A. jobs. 

Harry Hopkins says, other spokesmen for the administra- 
tion say that it is unthinkable that the funds which we ap- 
propriate for relief should be taken from those who earn 
them on made work. Nevertheless, that very thing is being 
done. W. P. A. money is being diverted from the worker's 
pocket to the pocket of the racketeer. It is to prevent that 
practice that this amendment is offered, and yet I anticipate 
that you will vote it down. 

We of the House render lip service to high ideals, but by 
our acts we leave the door open for the slimy hand of the 
parasite so that he may pick the pocket of the unfortunate. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. In my city of St. Louis they 
are charging 50 cents a month for C. I. O. dues against relief 
workers. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam sure we do not want to appropriate 
money and then have the men who want jobs held up and 
made to pay tribute to an organizer before they can go to 
work. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I care to say. Vote this amend- 
ment down if you wish but do not say you were not warned, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Does the gentleman know that the C. I. 
O. and the Workers’ Alliance have been advocating exactly 
the same kind of amendment the gentleman from Michigan 
has offered? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand the 
gentleman from Michigan offering anything advocated by 
C. I. O. or Workers’ Alliance. I do not believe that any 
person should be asked to contribute money to any or- 
ganization as a condition precedent to obtaining work on 
the W. P. A.; but I do not believe that the gentleman from 
Michigan can charge the W. P. A. officials with any such 
action. The W. P. A. officials are not subject to the dic- 
tates of the C. I. O., and they are not subject to the dic- 
tates of the American Federation of Labor, or any other 
organization. I cannot understand the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] whose speeches on the floor of 
this House can be recognized in the record without even 
reading them because practically every other word is 
C. I. O.“ He is enemy No. 1 of the C. I. O. and any labor 
organization. 

He is now trying to lead you to believe that he is offering 
an amendment to protect members of C. I. O. and other 
labor organizations. I am suspicious that such is not the 
case. I believe it is nothing more or less than an attempt to 
blacken the name of the officials of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is inaccurate in that 
statement. I made no attack on the W. P. A. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman's actions are enough. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Absolutely not. I am talking today 
about these agents collecting dues. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman’s actions are enough, the in- 
nuendo which is left and the reason back of it is enough 
to convince me as to the reasons for offering it. I think I 
know what is behind it. 

I think this is an amendment that probably should be 
adopted. If it were presented by a man who was sincere 
in an effort to protect labor organization members, I would 
vote for it, but I am constrained to vote against it under 
the circumstances, because I fear that the members of labor 
organizations are being put on the spot. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Does the gentleman know 
the fact that the C. I. O. collects 50 cents a month from 
W. P. A. workers in St. Louis, that this fact was reported 
to officials of the W. P. A., but they refused to take any 
action? 

Mr. HOOK. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. I may state for the gentle- 
man’s information that that is a fact. 

Mr. HOOK. If W. P. A. officials in the gentleman's city 
condone such actions, they ought to be removed even if they 
had to be removed by the Pendergast machine. 

. — SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
? 
Mr. HOOK. I yield. 


will the gentleman 
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Mr. SADOWSKI. Does the gentleman see any objection 
to a W. P. A. worker joining a labor organization if he so 
desires, and paying dues? I cannot see anything wrong about 
that. Why has he not the same right as any other worker? 

I see no objection to W. P. A. workers belonging to any 
organization of their choosing. 

Mr. HOOK. If he joins voluntarily that is his own busi- 
ness. No one should interfere or be allowed to interfere 
along those lines. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to offer an amendment very 
shortly, however, that, in my opinion, will eliminate the 
snooping case workers going down to unfortunates’ homes 
to determine what is in a man’s pantry before he will be 
given a chance for work on the W. P. A. It is a disgrace 
the way these E. R. A. officials act in my State. It will elimi- 
nate the E. R. A. and make the W. P. A. the certifying 
agency. I think the amendment I propose to offer should 
be adopted. However, with this gag rule of allowing only 
1 minute to explain, I am fearful. I will, however, do my 
duty to my people and place it before you for a vote. I take 
this opportunity because of the limited time left for discus- 
sion of amendments to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Boreau), there were—ayes 39, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, JEN- 
KINS] is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I take this time 
to make an inquiry of the chairman of the subcommittee. 
As I understand it, heretofore the rule has been that if a 
man is employed on W. P. A. and he leaves the W. P. A. 
voluntarily to get a few days’ work, he cannot get back on. 
He has lost his place. This is not right. It would help 
some other man to get on while that first fellow was off. 
Is it the purpose of the language at the bottom of the page, 
line 25, to correct the situation so that if a man does leave 
the W. P. A. without any fault of his own to get a few days’ 
work some place else, that he can get back on the W. P. A. 
when he has finished that work? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is correct. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoog: Page 9, line 13, after the colon 
and following the word “rolls” insert “Provided, however, That 
the Works Progress Administration is hereby designated as the 
certifying agency.” 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment that 
will do away with your snooping social workers who, with- 
out any invitation, walk into people’s homes, go through 
the house from cellar to roof, from pantry to bedroom, and 
lecture the housewife and insult the husband before they 
will make a report as to whether or not a man is entitled 
to work for his daily bread. I do not know what the con- 
dition is in the rest of the States, but in the State of Michi- 
gan it is an absolute disgrace. The Michigan congressional 
delegation, including our Senator, decided yesterday that 
this amendment should be adopted. It is my thought that 
if the W. P. A. officials were given the authority to deter- 
mine the actual need, without being browbeaten by these 
snooping social workers, we will be far better off and the 
people who are actually in need of work would receive 
-it on a basis that is fair and just. For God’s sake, how 
long must we put up with the E. R. A. 

You have provided in this bill that any person who leaves 
W. P. A. for private employment and then loses his job, will, 
if he needs work, be immediately employed on W. P. A. 

That reads nice on paper, but it does not work out that 
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way. He must now be recertified by E. R. A., which takes 
3 weeks. In the meantime his family suffers. Make the 
W. P. A. the certifying agency and you will carry out the 
intention, and he can immediately go to work. This amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Vooruis] is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, along the line of the 
question asked by the gentleman from Ohio. Do I under- 
stand the language at the beginning of this section to mean 
that a man who has successfully kept himself off of relief, 
who has tried his best not to have to go on the relief rolls, 
but who has come to the place where he must have a job to 
keep going, is eligible for a W. P. A. job? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is my understanding of the im- 
port of the language. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. No alien illegally within the limits of the United States 
or alien who has not, prior to the date of enactment of this joint 
resolution, filed declaration of intention to become a citizen shall 
knowingly be given employment or continued in employment on 
any project prosecuted under the appropriations in this title. 
Provided, That preference in employment on such projects shall be 
given in the following order: (1) Veterans of the World War and 
the Spanish-American War and veterans of any campaign or expe- 
dition in which the United States has been engaged (as deter- 
mined on the basis of the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration) who are in need and are American citizens; (2) 
other American citizens, Indians and other persons owing allegiance 
to the United States who are in need; and (3) those aliens in 
need who, prior to the date of enactment of this joint resolution, 
shall have declared their intention to become American citizens. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lax HART: On page 10, line 11 through 


25, and on page 11, lines 1 and 2, strike out section 11 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“No alien shall be given employment or continued in employ- 


ment on any project prosecuted under the appropriations in this 


title. Preference in employment on such projects shall be given 
in the following order: (1) Veterans of the World War and the 
Spanish-American War and veterans of any campaign or expedi- 
tion in which the United States has been engaged (as determined 
on the basis of the laws administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion) who are in need of employment and are American citizens; 
and (2) other American citizens, Indians, and other persons owing 
allegiance to the United States who are in need of employment.” 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, surely in a financial way 
our country has been long enough an international easy 
mark. Our people are today being compelled to pay the 
interest on obligations owed us by foreign governments and 
eventually, perhaps, will have to pay the obligations them- 
Selves. There is no foreign country within my knowledge 
that accords to needy American citizens work relief. As a 
matter of fact, no needy American citizen abroad can get 
private employment without a special permit, which is very 
difficult to procure. 

Every alien who has entered this country for a great many 
years has had to give satisfactory assurances that he would 
not become a public charge. Since 1924 both the State De- 
partment and the Labor Department, since the inauguration 
of our quota system, have stipulated and insisted that in 
accordance with the law this provision be complied with. 
Consequently, no alien who has come into this country 
since 1924 is any proper object of our bounty, because of 
the fact he had to give assurance he would not become a 
public charge. Any alien who has been in this country that 
long or longer is certainly no proper object of our bounty 
unless he has been sufficiently in sympathy with our ideals 
and our institutions to have become a citizen of this country. 

This represents my personal view. I am tired of seeing 
the American taxpayer bear upon his back, in addition to 
the burdens he is now carrying on account of debts of for- 
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eign nations, this obligation to pay money to aliens who 
came here giving assurance they would not become public 
charges or who have been here long enough to have become 
citizens if they are in sympathy with our institutions and 
our principles and have not done so. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman has stated this has 
been the law since 1924. There is no such law at all. An 
Executive order was issued back in 1931 by President Hoover 
directing the consuls on the question of aliens becoming 
public charges. Between 1924 and 1931 there was no such 
rule and no such law. 

May I also call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
between 1928 and 1933 the naturalization fee was $40, and 
millions of aliens could not become citizens of the United 
States until I had that fee reduced to $10. A further reduc- 
tion is needed to give a lot of fine people who are legally in 
this country an opportunity to become citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. LANHAM. My information is to the effect that since 
1924 both the State Department and the Labor Department, 
through the Immigration Service, have been cooperating in 
the enforcement of the provision, be it law or regulation, 
that no alien should be admitted into this country under 
our quotas who could not and did not give satisfactory as- 
surance he would not become a public charge. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I know the gentleman from Texas is 
not as cruel as this amendment would make him out to be. 
I have talked with the gentleman before about this matter. 
I know the gentleman does not intend to starve American- 
born children, born here of alien parents, but that is what 
the gentleman’s amendment would do. 

The gentleman also knows the law now provides that a 
man must have his first citizenship papers before he is 
eligible. An alien in the true sense of the word is not 
eligible under the act. He must have shown his intention 
of being a citizen. 

The gentleman also knows that in my city and in several 
other cities we have Federal judges who put such strict 
restrictions on some of the people who are applying for 
citizenship that although they try for years and years they 
cannot make the grade. They have it in their hearts to be 
citizens but cannot get the papers. The gentleman is not 
really sincere in proposing this amendment. I know he is 
not that cruel. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one provision of this amendment 
that its author has not discussed at all, and it changes the 
original act to a great extent. In listing those who shall 
first receive preference, naming the veterans, the amend- 
ment provides that, instead of the words “who are in need 
and are American citizens”, the amendment will make the 
bill read “who are in need of employment.” 

What are the inconsistencies in this bill? You have writ- 
ten in the bill a preference for veterans to receive this em- 
ployment, but it is a preference that does not work out 
today, and never has worked, and, as far as actual em- 
ployment is concerned, means nothing, because the way the 
act is administered under this very act you penalize a vet- 
eran, You say to a veteran who is drawing $10 or $15 a 
month from his Government that he is not actually in need 
and therefore cannot go on relief and receive work under 
W. P. A., whereas a nonveteran may draw $30 or $40 or $50 
a month from his work, whatever rate is being paid in your 
community to men who work under the W. P. A. You say 
to the veteran, “Because the Government gives you this pit- 
tance you must exist on it. You cannot be employed under 
W. P. A. because you are not on direct relief.” The same 
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thing applies to a veteran who does not draw compensation, 
or pension as to a nonveteran, and under the bill you even 
discriminate among veterans. 

In one section of the bill you also say the fact that a 
person is entitled to or has received either adjusted-service 
bonds or a Treasury check in payment of an adjusted- 
compensation certificate shall not be considered in deter- 
mining actual need of such employment. 

However, there are many instances of just this situation 
in my district. I have letters in my office on the very ques- 
tion and I am sure there are many such letters in the offices 
of other Members. A man may have received an adjusted- 
service certificate and bought a couple of acres of land with 
the $1,000 he got from it. On that land he may have built 
a one-room shack and endeavored to make himself a living 
off the 2 acres. Then he finds he cannot do it. He 
cannot go on direct relief. You deprive him of the benefits of 
the W. P. A., although you would exempt him if he had kept 
the cash in hand. However, if he invested the cash in some- 
thing else on which he cannot make a living you say, “Be- 
cause you invested that cash we will 8 vou of the 
opportunity of employment under the W. P. A.“ 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. The amendment I have offered. will re- 
lieve that very situation. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Yes; the gentleman’s amendment will 
relieve it. In other words, the gentleman’s amendment will 
do for the veteran just what you sought to do by the Jones 
amendment for the farmers. You not only give the veteran 
a preference but you say you will give preference to the 
veteran who is in need of employment. You differentiate 
between need and need of employment. They say a man is 
not in need when he has this pittance, but under the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, if he is in need of em- 
ployment he is entitled to relief work. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What distinction is drawn between the 
veteran and other American citizens, including Indians? I 
have noticed that in his amendment the gentleman does 
not apply the same standard to others as he does to the 
veterans. He differentiates, because in one case he states, 
“in need of employment” and in the other instance he states, 
“who are in need.” 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I cannot tell the gentleman what was 
in the mind of the gentleman offering the amendment gov- 
erning the Indians. I have explained this one particular 
feature of the amendment as it relates to the present bill and 
I would be pleased to have the gentleman inquire of someone 
else about the rest of it. I am calling the attention of the 
membership to this one clause only and the injustice that 
exists and can only be cured by the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. 

I have from the beginning opposed on the floor of the 
House not relief but the relief policy on which we have 
entered. It would be mere repetition for me to again state 
what I have said so many times in the past about the relief 
policy. Men must be kept on public money pay rolls as we 
have kept them for the past 6 or 7 years or we must keep 
them on private pay rolls. 

There is no middle ground. We have given relief money 
to nearly 15,000,000 people. To cut them off now without 
notice and without provision for their maintenance would 
be not only inhuman and cruel but might be in fact disas- 
trous. History is replete with the examples of what a hun- 
gry populace has done to the orderly processes of government, 

I was opposed to the present system of relief, and now I 
am left to choose between a continuation of a policy to 
which I was opposed or the more disastrous results that 
might eventuate from the abrupt ceasing of the operation 
of that policy. 

This bill, like some of the other relief bills, has com- 
mingled many other things with relief—matters that should 
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have been placed in a separate bill. This bill has in it 
money for construction of much-needed veterans’ hospitals 
that have already been started. It contains an appropria- 
tion of funds from which loans and grants are made for 
the construction of rural electrification lines; the appropria- 
tion for the National Youth Administration to pay for the 
completion of school courses on which the Government has 
already started these boys and girls; the appropriation for 
loans to farmers and the money for the construction of 
flood-control projects that have already been started. To 
vote “no” on the bill would be to vote against these things 
that I have always advocated. 

I shall vote for a motion to recommit with instructions 
to turn the actual administration and distribution of this 
relief money back to the States if such a motion is offered. 
I am of the opinion that it could be best administered by 
the States and that the taxpayer would get more for his 
money and the worker on relief would get more for his work. 
I can give you figures that I have given before to prove my 
point. Prior to August 1, 1935, the Federal Government 
granted this money to the States and the States distributed 
it under local control. The prevailing rate of wage was paid 
and in seven counties of my district, operating for 26 months 
under the local control system, paying the high wage, the 
cost of relief was an average of $57,021.67 per month. 

In these same seven counties operating under the W. P. A. 
system and paying the so-called security wage only, for the 
first 9 months the average cost per month was $148,573.76. 
Under the State-control system the man on relief got more 
money, had more to spend with the local merchant, and the 
cost to the taxpayer was 60 percent less. 

I will not vote for a general motion to recommit, for such 
a motion merely dodges the issue and avoids a vote on the 
merits. 

Whether or not control is returned to the States, I shall 
vote for the bill on final passage. People must eat. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, in rising against this amendment, may I 
say that I heartily sympathize in principle with what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LanHam] is driving at, but let 
us look at the way this would work in an industrial com- 
munity in the Northeast. May I cite my own community? 
In our community of Stamford, Conn., we have been putting 
up about $900,000 a year out of our own municipal pockets 
for relief. As you have heard this afternoon, this is more 
than some of the whole States of the Union have put up. 
Back in 1928 we put up $40,000 a year, but right this minute 
it is costing us about $900,000. 

We have a great many aliens there who are older people, 
who came into the United States before the educational re- 
quirements were what they are today. These people are, 
you might say, of the old country farmer type. They are 
sturdy, self-respecting fine people who have raised a large 
family in some cases and in some cases a smaller family of 
good American citizens. These people are on relief. As I 
have demonstrated we are doing our share in our own com- 
munity to help solve the relief problem. We do not believe 
in aliens who do not wish to become citizens being sub- 
sidized by the United States, and yet we have the problem 
in this industrial community of helping people who came 
over here years ago, who did not have the education then 
and, perhaps, have not the education today, to become cit- 
izens, and yet they are good residents, and I wish I might say 
citizens of that community. 

Let me repeat, we are doing our share in the matter of 
relief. We are spending over $900,000 a year and we feel the 
Government ought to help us. 

This is a practical situation, and I hope the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas is defeated. If his amendment 
should prevail we could not apply United States funds for 
the relief of these cases of noncitizens of which cases I 
have spoken. 

Again I urge you to defeat the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, if I may submit a unani- 
mous-consent request, I ask unanimous consent that at the 
end of the amendment, following the word “need”, there may 
be added the words “of employment by.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sacks to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Lannam: After the word “employment”, in the last line of 
the amendment, insert a semicolon, and add: “those aliens in 
need who prior to the date of enactment of this joint resolution 
shall have declared their intention to become American citizens.” 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Chairman, this is merely a restatement 
of what the law is today. 

My colleagues will recall during debate when we last had 
this resolution up there were many people in this country, 
sons and daughters, who are citizens. Some of these sons 
fought for this country during the war, but because of edu- 
cational requirements they have been unable to obtain 
citizenship. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SACKS. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman, in case the 
amendment I have offered does not carry, I am offering 
another amendment containing this provision, except that I 
am making the exception in that amendment of those who 
declared their intention to become citizens prior to June 29, 
1937, the date when the act went into effect, in order to 
avoid a great number rushing in now and declaring their 
intention to become citizens merely to get the advantages 
of this legislation. 

Mr. SACKS. I will say to the gentleman that even those 
who have filed since June of last year I think ought to be 
considered because they have shown an intention to become 
American citizens. 

I believe this provision ought not to be in the bill at all 
because there are many aliens who paid taxes to the Gov- 
ernment when they were working and helped to support the 
Government, but for some reason they have not been able 
to become citizens. 

I think this provision should not be in the bill, but if 
it is in, it should not apply to those who have wished to 
become citizens but have not been able to complete the 
course necessary to become citizens. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SACKS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. What the gentleman from Texas has 
said still does not meet the proposition of the poor fellow 
who came in years ago and has not the educational re- 
quirements. 

Mr. LANHAM, May I say to the gentleman that at that 
time they did not have the educational requirements they 
have now, so why did they not become citizens? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Because they were never able to get the 
education. 

Mr. SACKS. I therefore urge my colleagues to continue 
the resolution as it is now by adopting my amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas, or vote both 
of them down. If you vote both amendments down that 
will leave the situation in status quo, but if you adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas you ought to 
adopt my amendment and show some humanitarian feeling 
toward these individuals. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, every time this matter 
of aliens is mentioned I know that a great many of us get 
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unduly excited. I know that some gentlemen, especially 
from the South, who come from districts where they do not 
happen to have any aliens or people of foreign extraction, 
are not as well acquainted with the problem as some of us 
who come from the northern districts. If we adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LAN- 
HAM], we will not be punishing any aliens. You can put 
that down as a fact. This bill provides, in section 11, page 
10, line 11, that “no alien illegally within the limits of the 
United States, or alien who has not, prior to the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution, filed declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen” shall be given employment. We 
will be punishing American-born children, born of parents 
who have their first papers. You cannot deport those peo- 
ple. They are here legally, and they will stay here; but you 
will take bread and butter away from their children, Ameri- 
can children. You will let them starve, or you will make 
criminals out of them, and you will put them in jail, and 
some day someone will see a foreign name in the newspapers 
of some man who has gone to jail, and they will say, “Look 
at that foreigner going to jail,” and it will be you who will 
have sent him there, because you did not give him an oppor- 
tunity for education, you did not give him those chances 
that every American citizen is entitled to have. You, the 
Congress of the United States, will be responsible. These 
people are entitled to the same opportunities, whether they 
are first-generation Americans or whether they are May- 
flower Americans. They are entitled to the same privileges; 
and if you are going to fight somebody, for God’s sake do not 
fight little children. That is not the business of Congress. 
No one of us has it in his heart to be that cruel, no matter 
what part of the country he comes from. 

You cannot be that vicious. It is because of ignorance, or 
because of political propaganda, or because some people think 
it is good demagoguery that they would be willing to vote 
that way. Let me cite a case that came up in my own dis- 
trict. It is the case of a man named Joe Krivitz who lived 
in my district and had for about 12 or 15 years unsuccess- 
fully tried to get his second papers. He had his first papers, 
He applied repeatedly to the Federal court in my city but 
could not get his citizenship papers. Then because of the 
ill health of his wife, he moved to Alabama, in the Mobile 
district, where our good friend and former colleague, John 
McDuffie is now sitting as a Federal judge. Joe Krivitz 
went down there, and applied for citizenship before Judge 
McDuffie, and he got his papers. Judge McDuffie said, “Joe, 
how long have you been in this country?” Joe told him, and 
also informed him that he was a married man and had some 
American-born children that he was bringing up as good, 
respectable, God-fearing citizens. Then Judge McDuffie 
asked him if he had ever been arrested, or if he had ever 
been convicted of any crime or committed any wrong. Joe 
told him that he had not. Then the judge said, “O. K., Joe, 
you will make a good citizen”, and Joe got his papers. But 
you cannot do that in Detroit, or in certain parts of Penn- 
sylvania, or in certain other districts, where you have these 
vicious Federal judges sitting who have one idea in mind 
and that is to make life miserable for some poor soul. 

Why, the Members of Congress would have a difficult time 
to answer some of the questions that are asked by these 
Federal judges. It is unfair to deprive a good, honest, human 
being who has raised his family properly and respectfully 
and has entered this country legally—has taken out his first 
papers and has made every effort to obtain his second papers, 
from the right to work; the right to feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate his children. It is not only unfair but it is un-Ameri- 
can. I sincerely hope that this amendment is defeated. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, the section now in the 
bill certainly should go far enough to satisfy any member 
of the House who is inclined to feel somewhat hostile to the 
practice of giving W. P. A. employment to aliens. The pro- 
visions of the bill go further than I would be willing to have 
them go, but certainly I hope the membership of the House 
will not approve the drastic provisions contained in the 
amendment proposed by the distinguished gentleman from 
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Texas [Mr. LANHAl. That amendment goes too far. 
There is no justification in permitting aliens to live in this 
country, permitting them to be here, and then not giving 
them an opportunity to at least eke out a living, a subsistence. 
Some gentlemen on the floor, in discussing this problem, 
seem to think that this W. P. A. subsistence income is a 
splendid income. Some seem to think it is a choice plum to 
be distributed only to American citizens. Some think that 
only the higher types of citizens, according to education and 
culture, perhaps, or some other standard, should have these 
jobs. I submit that W. P. A. wages are so low that any one 
living within the territorial boundaries of the United States 
should not be deprived of that minimum income for the 
purpose of sustaining life. I think it is deplorable to even 
consider preventing aliens who are here legally within the 
United States and who have filed their first papers, from 
at least this little income. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman emphasize that un- 
der the provisions of law as provided in section 11, no alien 
who is here illegally can get relief of any kind. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is correct. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Nor can any alien get work relief at 
all unless prior to the time of this becoming a law unless 
he has filed his first papers. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is correct. 

Mr. WOODRUM. And even then American citizens and 
veterans have preference over that alien. 

Mr. BOILEAU. That is correct. I do not personally agree 
to the provisions contained in this section but certainly you 
do not want to go any further than that. Certainly that is 
as far as you want to go in discriminating against people 
who merely ask for bread. 

This section of the bill goes further than I would want 
to go. Certainly we do not want to go further than the 
provisions of this section. We want to be fair to these 
people. The gentleman from Indiana pointed out some- 
thing about veterans’ preference and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas, a man for whom I have the most. pro- 
found regard, modified the amendment so as to deal with 
veterans who are in need of employment. That is a better 
provision than is contained in this bill so far as veterans are 
concerned, but that should not influence the Members of 
this House in voting upon this proposition, because if you 
vote down the Lanham amendment you can still change 
the situation. So the veterans’ question is not involved at all 
in this proposition. The only question involved in that 
amendment is the question of relief for aliens. 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I yield. 

Mr. SACKS. Is it not better to vote down the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas, or if you vote my amendment 
down vote them both down? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I agree that the gentleman’s amendment 
is an improvement. The only fair thing to do is to vote 
them both down so there will not be any question about 
what the committee wants. 

[Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired; all time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANHAM: Page 10, lines 11 through 
25, and on page 11, lines 1 and 2, strike out section 11 and insert 
in lieu thereof, the following: 


“No alien who is not legally in the United States and no alien 
who has not prior to June 29, 1937, filed declaration of intention 
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to become a citizen shall be given employment or continued in 
employment on any project prosecuted under the appropriations 
in this title: Provided, That preference in employment on such 
projects shall be given in the following order: (1) Veterans of 
the World War and the Spanish-American War and veterans of 
any campaign or expedition in which the United States has been 
engaged (as determined on the basis of the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration) who are in need of employment 
and are American citizens; (2) other American citizens, Indians, 
and other persons owing allegiance to the United States who are 
in need of employment; and (3) those aliens in need who are 
legally in the United States and who prior to June 29, 1937, have 
declared their intention to become American citizens.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot recognize the gen- 
tleman from Texas. All time has expired on this section, 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LANHAM) there were—ayes 58, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Griswotp: On page 10, line 22, 
after the word “in”, insert the word “actual”, and after the word 
“need”, insert the words “of employment.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot recognize the gen- 
tleman. All debate on this section has been closed. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 12. No person employed on work projects under the ap- 
propriations in this title and in need who refuses a bona fide 
offer of private employment under reasonable working conditions 
which pays as much or more in compensation for the same length 
of service as such person receives or could receive under such ap- 
propriations and who is capable of performing such work, shall 
be retained in employment for the period such private employ- 
ment would be available: Provided, That any person who takes 
such private employment shall at the expiration thereof be 
entitled to immediate resumption of his previous employment 
status if he is still in need and if he has lost the private employ- 
ment through no fault of his own. 

Sec. 13. Appointments to Federal positions of an administrative 
or advisory capacity under the appropriations in this title in 
any State shall be made from among the bona fide citizens of 
that State so far as not inconsistent with efficient administration. 

So far as not inconsistent with efficient administration no 
pert of the appropriations in this title shall be available to pay 

e compensation of any officer or employee of the United States 
who holds an administrative, executive, or supervisory position 
under this joint resolution, if the position is in any office located 
outside the District of Columbia or is on any project prosecuted 
in any place outside the District of Columbia, unless such person 
is an actual and bona fide citizen of the State, Territory, region, 
or district in which the office or project is situated, but this provi- 
sion shall not apply to the temporary and emergency assignment 
of any person to a position where the period of service in such 
position does not exceed 60 days. 

Sec. 14. No part of any appropriation in this title shall be used 
to pay the salary or expenses of any person in a supervisory or 
administrative position who is a candidate for any State, district, 
county, or municipal office (such office requiring full time of such 
person and to which office a salary or per diem attaches), in any 
primary, general or special election, or who is serving as a cam- 
paign manager or assistant thereto for any such candidate. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, the remaining sections 
in title I down to page 17 contain nothing particularly con- 
troversial. I ask unanimous consent that these sections 
may be considered as having been read, be printed in the 
Recorp, and that they be now open to amendment, 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to believe that 
it would be better to proceed in order. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I was just trying to save a little time. 

Mr. TABER. I do not think you will save any time. 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WrLcox: Page 12, lines 10 and 11, 
after the word “ n”, strike out “in a supervisory or adminis- 
trative position”; in line 12, after the word “any”, insert “Fed- 
eral”; in line 16, after the word “candidate”, strike out the period 
and insert the words “or who is actively campaigning for any 


such candidate”, so that the section when so amended will read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 14. No part of any appropriation in this title shall be used 
to pay the salary or expenses of any person who is a candidate 
for any Federal, State, county or municipal office (such office 
requiring full time of such person and to which office a salary or 


per diem attaches), in any primary, general, or special election, 


or who is serving as a campaign manager or assistant thereto for 


any such candidate or who is actively campaigning for any such 
candidate.” 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
the purpose of clarifying section 14. May I say in the be- 
ginning that I compliment the subcommittee in the prepara- 
tion of this bill and for the courageous manner in which 
they have recognized the necessity for providing against 
political manipulation of relief funds. The difficulty with 
the section as written is that it does not accomplish the pur- 
pose which the Committee had in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss the amendment 
which I have offered in proper order as applied to the sec- 


tion. The section as written in the bill begins with this 
statement: 


No part of any appropriation in this title shall be used to pay 
the salary or expenses of any person in a supervisory or adminis- 
trative position who is a candidate— 


And so forth. 

As written, I submit that language would not reach per- 
sons who are employed in the so-called white-collar class. 
I should like to call attention of the membership of the 
House to the fact that under the terms of this bill and under 
the Works Progress Administration as heretofore carried on, 
white-collar jobs are the places in which politics can be 
and are being played. I should like to call attention, for 
example, to this type of project: In my State recently, at 
a time when thousands of people were hungry and in need 
of employment, $84,000 of relief money was set aside for the 
purpose of creating a white-collar project known as a tourist 
survey. In other words, $84,000 was set aside for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how many tourists came to my State 
last year and from where they came. Those persons em- 
ployed on that type of project are not relief people. They 
were paid salaries in some instances as high as $200 per 
month, They were paid $150 and $175, regardless of need 
and regardless of the position which their families may have 
occupied. 

Under this section as written, persons could still draw $150 
or $175 a month on one of these white-collar jobs and still 
be a candidate or the campaign manager for a candidate. 
If we are really, honestly, and seriously concerned about 
work relief, and not about setting up a political machine, 
we must provide against the appointment of political para- 
sites and camp followers to positions on these white-collar 
projects. 

I should like to call your attention to the further language 
in the section as written, proceeding from the point where 
I just left off, as follows: 

— 5 is a candidate for any State, district, county, or municipal 
office. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if we are actually going to 
provide against political use of this money, there is no par- 
ticular reason why we should limit this to State and county 
officers and still permit it to be used for Federal offices. Are 
we to infer that Congress has deliberately left the door open 
to use these funds to influence congressional elections? So 
my amendment seeks to add the word “Federal” so that no 
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part of it may be used for a Federal, State, county, or munic- 
ipal office. Then at the end of the section it states the 
money shall not be used for the payment of the salary of any 
person who is serving as “campaign manager or assistant 
thereto.” It is easy enough to have campaign workers on 
the pay roll without designating them as “campaign man- 
agers” or “assistant campaign managers”; therefore I have 
added at the end of the sentence, “or who is actively cam- 
paigning for any such candidate.” 

Iam addressing myself entirely to my own party Members 
of the House. May I say, Mr. Chairman, there are thou- 
sands of people in this country today who believe honestly 
and conscientiously that the Works Progress Administration 
is a huge political organization. Many people believe that 
the object of this bill is to provide the funds to influence 
coming elections. We cannot escape the proposition that we 
are approaching our primary elections and the general elec- 
tion in the fall. If there is anything in the world that our 
party needs to do at this time it is to restore the confidence 
of the people in the honesty of the Democratic Party in 
providing relief funds for relief purposes. 

You and I are striving to provide jobs for the needy un- 
employed who want to work. Let us not, by our refusal to 
safeguard these funds against political manipulation, plead 
guilty to the charge that Congress is setting up a huge fund 
to control political elections. I appeal to my Democratic 
colleagues to show to the world that the charges of our 
enemies are false and that we are determined to see to it 
that relief funds are used for the relief of suffering, needy, 
hungry, unemployed, and not for politics. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
will not press that. All day we have been going along under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. WILCOX. May I say to the gentleman that from the 
standpoint of the prestige of his party and mine, this is a 
very important question. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Many of these things are important 
and much of the bill that is important still remains to be 
acted on and we have to finish it tonight. 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Witcox]. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman how he feels about 
that portion of his amendment which undertakes to strike 
out of the present law the words “supervisory or administra- 
tive position“? The provision which is already in the bill 
does not apply to supervisory or administrative positions. 
That is to say, if a man is a foreman or occupies some minor 
position in a State organization, it does not take away his 
right of citizenship if he should wish to become a candidate 
for public office. 

I am very much in sympathy with the principal part of the 
gentleman’s amendment which undertakes to make this 
applicable to Federal as well as State offices. 

Mr. WILCOX. The gentleman asked me a question. Will 
he permit me to answer? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILCOX. I answered the question while the gentle- 
man was reading my amendment. The section says that no 
part of the fund shall be used to pay the salary of any per- 
son engaged in an administrative or supervisory capacity. 
It would not, however, prevent the use of politics in white- 
collar jobs paying $150 or $200 per month on such projects 
as the tourist-survey project to which I just referred. If 


you are going to eliminate these people from politics, let us 
take them all out of it and say that no part of this money 
shall be used to pay the salary or expenses of anybody who 
is running for any sort of office. 

Mr. WOODRUM. While I am heartily in sympathy with 
the object the gentleman seeks to accomplish—and I am con- 
fident the House is—on the other hand, I do not believe that 
because a man happens to have a position of some kind all of 
his rights as an American citizen should be taken away from 
him. The adoption of this amendment as the gentleman 
has drawn it just about does that. If my recollection serves 
me correctly and if my information is correct, a distinguished 
Member of this body is sitting on the floor now who would 
not have been elected if this amendment had been law, and 
nobody suggests there was anything wrong in his election to 
public office. I believe there is a happy medium we can 
reach. If the gentleman would be willing to put in the word 
“Federal” to make this law apply to Federal positions as well 
as State, county, and municipal positions, although I cannot 
speak for the committee, I personally would have no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. WILCOX. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to the remainder of the amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I believe that should go out. I think 
it is going pretty far when you extend it down the line to 
minor positions. 

Mr. WILCOX. May I call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that if we eliminate the word “administrative” 
there is still another part of my amendment which states 
that no part of this money shall go to pay the salary or 
expenses of any person who is actively campaigning for a 
candidate. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I have no objection to that. 

Mr, O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Is it not true that under 
a ruling of the Comptroller General this provision as written 
in this law applies to all, whether people in an administra- 
tive capacity or project workers or anyone else? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am not acquainted with that. 

If the gentleman from Florida will modify his amendment, 
I have no objection to it, personally. Of course, I cannot 
speak for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. WILCOX. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fundamental. 
If that amendment is going to do any good it ought to go 
through the way it is. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. PRS: On page 12, line 
8, after the period strike out Section 14 in its entirety. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this substitute 
amendment, to strike out section 14 in its entirety, for this 
reason: According to the wording of the original section, 
as well as the amendment which has just been placed be- 
fore you, American citizens are deprived of their right to 
run for public office if on relief and in slightly better re- 
lief jobs. The amendment also deprives the community 
from which they come and where they live of the right to 
their services. Both of these propositions are un-American. 
I am willing to concede there may be some politics in relief. 
I hope there are not, but I do not believe you can get away 
from it. Show me in life, show me any society, show me 
any club, or, almost, show me any church organization 
where there is not politics of some kind, maybe not Demo- 
crat and Republican, but Mary Jones and Bill Smith poli- 
tics, and if you can do this I will concede that by writing 
a law you can take politics out of some large human rela- 
tionships. In short, I believe that you cannot take politics 
100 percent out of anything in Government or anything else 
in human nature. Conceding this, do not deprive some 
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poor fellow who perhaps cannot get a job of his right as 
an American citizen to run for public office just because he 
may be a better and more intelligent type of individual 
and hence gets a little better job in the W. P. A. or some 
governmental relief activity. Do not deprive his com- 
munity of the right to have his services, either. It is in- 
deed un-American to deprive a citizen of his right to run 
for public office and to deprive his community of his serv- 
ices simply because, for example, his factory where he 
works is closed and he cannot get a job. 

I hope you will vote for my substitute and thus strike this 
section out in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut is not a substitute. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida is a perfecting 
amendment and therefore has precedence. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Witcox]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wooprum) there were—ayes 77, noes 75. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed as tell- 
ers Mr. WiLcox and Mr. Wooprum. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 79, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PRILLIrSs) there were—ayes 13, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South Dakota: On page 12, 
lines 10 and 11, strike out “in a supervisory or administrative 
poaren and insert “receiving a salary in excess of $75 per 
month.” 

In line 12, after the word “any” insert the word “Federal” and a 
comma. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of my amendment is to try to accomplish the purposes that 
seem to be agreed upon as already expressed in the debate. 

The section would read, with my amendment, as follows: 

No part of any appropriation in this title shall be used to pay 
the salary or expenses of any person receiving in excess of $75 
per month who is a candidate for any Federal, State, district, 
county, or municipal office, 

And so forth. This would meet the situation that has been 
raised by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. WIL cox] because 
it would stop anybody who is receiving a salary of $150 or $200 
a month, but at the same time it would permit the people 
who are on ordinary relief, those living in rural sections and 
who are receiving relief or grants from the Farm Security 
Administration and those in towns who are working on 
ordinary W. P. A. jobs, to run for county office. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Gladly. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am not sure what the rates are in your 
city, for instance, but it is my recollection that white-col- 
lared jobs and professonal men working on W. P. A. projects 
in New York City receive in excess of $75 a month. Would 
the gentleman want to preclude them from running for a 
position on the school board or for the position of supervisor 
or positions of that kind? > 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, this bill goes on 
to say “such office requiring full time of such person and to 
which office a salary or per diem attaches,” and therefore a 
position on a school board would not be affected. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. How about any other kind of position or 
city office or State office? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, if they are get- 
ting more than $75 they are in fairly good positions and do 
not need to run for office. I have in mind a specific instance 
of a young man who used to be employed at a creamery 
station. He was working at $50 or $60 a month when times got 
bad and he lost his job and went on relief at about $40 a 
month. He was just an average citizen in a rural com- 
munity and he wanted to run for the position of clerk of 
courts, a position which would not pay more than eleven or 
twelve hundred dollars in that particular county, yet under 
the present law he is barred from running. His particular 
problem will be solved by the section in the bill as before us 
but, as was brought out by the gentleman from Florida, the 
section will not reach highly paid project workers who are 
not supervisors. 

My amendment seeks to cover both situations. It would 
permit the ordinary citizens on relief to run for county 
offices because they are not getting $75 per month, yet it 
would prevent those who are in a position to crack the whip, 
ae speak, from using their position to corral votes for any 
office. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In other words, if I understand the gen- 
tleman right, he would let the man out in the rural districts 
run for office, if he were out of a job and on relief, but in 
the cities they could not do that? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Oh, no; not necessarily; not 
unless he were getting over $75 a month. I took that as the 
dividing line because I remember when we had up the relief 
bill for this city, a $75 limitation was written into the bill. 
This would let the average worker in the city of Washington, 
or in any other city, town, or county, getting up to $75 a 
month run for office, but it would prevent the man who is 
in a position to capitalize on his administrative authority 
or on an especially profitable connection with W. P. A., to 
use such benefits in a political way. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In other words, the gentleman is willing 
to admit the proposition that if some poor devil is out of 
work and cannot get a job and yet may be capable of 
handling a job, and could be of service to himself and his 
community by running for office—the gentleman is willing 
to admit that he agrees with the proposition that such a 
man should not run for office? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Oh, no; the amendment 
opens the way for him. It does not place any limitation 
with respect to the city or the country so far as that is 
concerned. The limitation is simply that if he is getting 
more than $75 a month out of relief and thereby is in a 
position where he would have supervisory or administrative 
power or more than ordinary funds to use for political 
purposes 
Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Is it not true that in some of the 
projects in the Southern States the foreman and super- 
visors get less than $75 a month and they would still be 
permitted to participate in politics and therefore the matter 
brought up by the gentleman from Florida would not be 
corrected? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would be corrected be- 
cause the gentleman from Florida referred to people who 
get $150 or $200 a month. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I only rise here to say in opposition to this 
amendment that this certainly is not a very encouraging 
view of American statesmanship that we see here when 
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Members of Congress would deprive their fellow Americans 
of their constitutional rights simply because they are un- 
fortunate enough to be on relief. This would deny to 
Americans who are on relief their inalienable rights to be- 
come a part of this Government if they feel like exercising 
those rights. To think that here in this Hall some $10,000,- 
a-year men are afraid some poor $75-a-month reliefer is 
going to be a candidate for election would deny a man that 
right is hardly a credit to the history of this forum. Why 
spend time on an amendment like this? The next thing some 
of the Bourbons in government would do if this were passed 
would be to try enact a law that you cannot run for office 
in the United States unless you put up a bond or show that 
you are a rich man. That is what this amendment actually 
proposes to do. I say whether a man is on relief or not, 
he is entitled to all his constitutional rights, and this amend- 
ment should be defeated if for no other reason than to show 
that misfortune does not affect any American’s civil rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. Hereafter, so far as not inconsistent with efficient 
administration, all appointments of persons to the Federal service 
for employment within the District of Columbia, under the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution, whether such appointments be 
within the classified civil service or otherwise, shall be apportioned 
among the several States and the District of Columbia upon the 
basis of population as ascertained at the last preceding census. 

In making separations from the Federal service, or furloughs 
without pay to last as long as 3 months, of persons employed 
within the District of Columbia, under the provisions of this joint 
resolution the appointing power shall give preference, as nearly as 

administration will warrant, in retention to appointees from 
States that have not received their share of appointments accord- 
ing to population: Provided, however, That soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, the widows of such, or the wives of injured soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, who themselves are not qualified, but whose wives are 
qualified to hold a position in the Government service, shall be 
given preference in retention, in their several grades and classes, 
where their ratings are good or better. 

Sec. 16. The provisions of the act of February 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 
$51), as amended, relating to disability or death compensation and 
benefits shall apply to persons (except administrative employees 
qualifying as civil employees of the United States) receiving 
compensation from the appropriations in this title for services 
rendered as employees of the United States and to persons receiv- 
ing assistance in the form of payments from the United States for 
services rendered under the National Youth Administration created 
by Executive order of June 26, 1935: Provided, That so much of 
the appropriation in section 1 of this title to the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, as the Commission, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, esti- 
mates and certifies to the Secretary of the will be neces- 
sary for the payment of such compensation and administrative 
expenses shall be set aside in a special fund to be available and 
to be administered by the Commission during the fiscal year 1939 
for such purposes; and after June 30, 1939, such special fund 
shall be added to and become part of the “Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Fund, Emergency Relief”, set up in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1939: Pro- 
vided further, That said “Employees’ Compensation Fund, Emer- 
gency Relief” and the special fund herein authorized shall not be 
limited in its use to the United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions and any payments heretofore made to persons outside the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions from the special 
funds set aside to be administered by said Commission, if other- 
wise valid, are hereby validated: Provided further, That this sec- 
tion shall not apply in any case coming within the purview of the 
workmen's compensation law of any State or Territory, or in 
which the claimant has received or is entitled to receive similar 
benefits for injury or death. 

Sec. 17. In carrying out the purpose of the appropriations in this 
title, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the establishment of special funds for the Pro- 
curement Division, Branch of Supply, Treasury Department, and 
the Works Progress Administration, in the nature of revolving funds 
for use, until June 30, 1939, in the purchase, repair, distribution, 
or rental of materials, supplies, equipment, and tools. 

Sec. 18. The provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U. S. C. 5) shall not apply to any purchase made or service pro- 
cured in connection with the foregoing appropriation when the 

te amount involved is less than $300. 

Sec. 19. Any person who knowingly and with intent to defraud 
the United States makes any false statement in connection with 
any application for any project, employment, or relief aid under 


the appropriations in this title, or diverts, or attempts to divert 
or assists in diverting, for the benefit of any person or persons not 
entitled thereto, any portion of such appropriation, or any services 
or real or personal property acquired thereunder, or who know- 
ingly, by means of any fraud, force, threat, intimidation, or boycott, 
or discrimination on account of race, religion, political affiliations, 
or membership in a labor organization, deprives any person of any 
of the benefits to which he may be entitled under any such appro- 
priation, or attempts so to do, or assists in so doing, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not more than $2,000 or impris- 
oned not more than one year, or both. 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. ? 
The clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Barton: Page 16, line 3, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“PROHIBITED PRACTICES 

“Src. 19-A. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person having power, 
or representing himself in any manner whatsoever, as having power, 
to grant or withhold, or to influence the granting or withholding 
of, benefits from the United States— 

“(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce any individual in the 
exercise of his right to vote at any election; 

“(2) By discrimination, threatened or otherwise, in regard to the 
granting or withholding of benefits from the United States to 
encourage or discourage membership in, or contributions to, any 
political party; 

“(3) To discriminate against any person in regard to the with- 
holding of benefits from the United States because such person 
has filed charges or given testimony under this Act; 

“(4) To discriminate against any individual in regard to the 
withholding of benefits from the United States because such indi- 
vidual has voted at any election as he saw fit; or against any per- 
son because such person is a member of, or has made contributions 
to, the political party, of his own choosing; or 

“(5) To discriminate against any corporation in regard to the 
withholding of benefits from the United States because any officer 
or director thereof is a member of, or has made contributions to, 
the political party of his own chi 5 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any individual having power to 
grant or withhold benefits from the United States to act as elec- 
tion official, watcher, or in any other capacity at any polling place 
in any election. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any person, corporate or individual, 
who receives any benefits from the United States as herein defined 
in this Act, to contribute to a political party or any agency thereof 
for any purpose whatsoever, directly or indirectly, through adver- 
tising, sales, discount, or the purchase of campaign books, periodi- 
cals, calendars, autographs, or similar devices. The provisions of 
this subsection shall be in addition to and not in lieu of section 
813 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

“PENALTIES 

“Any person who violates any provision of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be punished— 

„(a) In the case of an individual by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than three years, or both; 

“(b) In all other cases by a fine of not more than $25,000.” 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that any 
Member of the House who voted for the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act would logically want to support this amend- 
ment. The Wagner Act seeks to protect any employee from 
any political coercion of any sort on the part of an em- 
ployer. We have in that act protected every employee from 
every employer except the greatest employer of all, which is 
the United States Government. This greatest employer is 
not free from the suspicion that in various parts of the 
country employment has been withheld or withdrawn be- 
cause of political considerations. I ask merely that we 
apply the same philosophy to the United States Govern- 
ment which the Wagner Relations Act has applied to the 
private employer. It is not a partisan question as I see it. 
The majority as well as the minority is anxious to take 
politics out of relief. The way to take politics out of relief 
is to put a couple of people in jail somewhere as an ex- 
ample to the rest, and then we will have this whole thing 
cleaned up. I trust the chairman of the committee will 
regard this as a nonpartisan amendment and that it will 
be agreed to by the committee. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not ques- 
tion the high patriotic purpose of the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Barton] in offering this amend- 
ment, which I heard hurriedly read for the first time at the 
Clerk’s desk. No Member of Congress, I assume, wants to 
see relief funds used for political purposes or any scandal 
connected with it if it is possible to keep it out. I am con- 
fident that the Administrator, Mr. Hopkins, does not want 
it. I question, however, whether you would be able to get 
it all out. Where men are running for office and want to be 
elected to office, things will just happen. I am in sympathy 
with the purpose of trying to keep relief as clean as it can 
be kept. We have in this bill two sections dealing with this 
subject, section 14 and section 19, the latter a penalty sec- 
tion. The committee framing this legislation had long open 
hearings. Members of the House of Representatives were 
welcome to come and make suggestions. Every suggestion 
made to the committee by Members of the House was care- 
fully considered, and some of them incorporated in the legis- 
lation. I submit to the membership of the House here today 
that it is not possible in an orderly and logical way to write 
this kind of legislation, without any previous consideration, 
into a bill of this sort as an amendment under such circum- 
stances as we are under today. 

Mr. BARTON. Does not the gentleman feel that my 
amendment strengthens the provisions already in the bill 
and would be a step toward the goal that he and all of us 
want to attain? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The amendment certainly sounded fine, 
but it is a long amendment, it is complex, it is compre- 
hensive. Presenting it for the first time in this way is 
not in the interest of logical and orderly procedure. It is 
not possible to consider intricate amendments of this kind 
under pressure in the limited time we have available today. 
The committee having in charge the bill has had no op- 
portunity of considering the amendment or of consulting 
the administrative officials who are to administer this law. 
This is a relief measure. We are trying to provide jobs for 
people, and we want to give them to them as quickly as 
possible. We do not want to inject matters that will slow 
up the program and cause administrative difficulties that 
may prevent everything that we are trying to accomplish. 

If this amendment were brought on as a piece of sub- 
stantive legislation where we could sit down and consider 
it deliberately and amend it the way we wanted to, I might 
vote for it myself; I probably would; but handling the bill 
the way we are today, we cannot undertake to amend it 
by grabbing everything that sounds fine and putting it in. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Barton) there were—ayes 48, noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 20. The Works Progress Administrator is authorized to con- 
sider, ascertain, adjust, determine and pay from the appropri- 
ation to the Works Progress Administration in this title any claim 
arising out of operations thereunder accruing after the effective 
date of this title on account of to or loss of property 
caused by the negligence of an employee of the Works Progress 
Administration or of the National Youth Administration while 
acting within the scope of his employment: Provided, That no 
claim shall be considered hereunder which is in excess of $500, or 
which is not presented in writing to the administration within 1 
year from the date of accrual thereof: Provided further, That 
acceptance by any claimant of the amount allowed on account of 
his claim shall be deemed to be in full settlement thereof, and the 
action of the administrator upon such claim so accepted by the 
claimant shall be conclusive. 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this section speaks of damage to or loss of 
property. Is there any place in this bill or in present law 
where provision is made for payment of claims for injury to 
person or loss of life? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Section 16 puts the matter under the 
jurisdiction of the Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
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Mr. BIERMANN. That applies only to persons employed 
in W. P. A. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is correct. 

Mr. BIERMANN. I refer to cases where a W. P. A. em- 
ployee in the scope of his employment injures a private 
citizen. 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is nothing in the bill except 
section 16, which has been read. 

Mr. BIERMANN. This does not provide for any compen- 
sation for personal injury? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Not for personal injury; no, 

Mr. BIERMANN. Then what redress would a person have 
who was injured by a W. P. A. employee? 

Mr. WOODRUM. A person receiving injury by a W. P. A. 
employee would, of course, have to have a private bill intro- 
duced for his relief. 

Mr. BIERMANN. And that would be his only remedy? 

Mr. WOODRUM: That would be his only remedy. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Does section 16 apply to diseases 
incurred by members of the Civilian Conservation Corps? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think they come under the Employees’ 
Compensation Act, but I do not think it applies to disease; 
it applies only to traumatic injuries. They are the only ones 
to which the Compensation Act applies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 21. Reports of the operations under the appropriations in 
this joint resolution and the appropriation contained in the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937, as supplemented, in- 
cluding a statement of the expenditures made and obligations in- 
curred by classes, projects, and amounts shall be submitted by 
the President to Congress on or before the 15th of January in each 
of the next two regular sessions of Congress: Provided, That such 
reports shall be in lieu of the report required by section 14 of 
such act of 1937. 

Sec. 22. No part of the funds made available in this joint 
resolution shall be loaned or granted, except pursuant to an obli- 
gation incurred prior to the date of the enactment of this joint 
resolution, to any State, or any of its political subdivisions or 
agencies, for the purpose of carrying out or assisting in carrying 
out any program or project of constructing, rebuilding, repairing, 
or replanning its penal or reformatory institutions, unless the 
President shall find that the projects to be financed with such 


loan or grant will not cause or promote competition of the products 
or convict labor with the products of free labor. 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SaurHorr: Page 17, after line 14, 
insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 23. In the expenditure of funds made available by this 
joint resolution for any public construction project, preference 
shall be given, wherever possible, to the utilization of materials 


and supplies purchasable in the locality where such project is 
proposed to be constructed.” 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to this injustice which I think is now being done to the 
local merchants, the small independent merchants in the 
communities in which these projects are constructed. Un- 
der the usual procedure, the Federal Government calls for 
bids for vast quantities of materials. The large companies 
in the big centers bid and get the business. The local mer- 
chant in the smaller cities and villages is deprived of that 
business and cannot in any way get any of it because he 
cannot compete under those bids. 

The difficulty with the local merchant is that he has a 
hard struggle for existence, particularly against the chains. 
He is fighting for his very existence. This business would 
be of considerable value to him in the local community. He 
is one of those who supports the local community. He pays 
taxes on his business. He helps support schools and all the 
civic matters pertaining to his local community. He hires 
help in that community. Take that business away from him 
and the first thing you know his help will be out of work 
and applying for relief. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I yield. 
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Mr, PHILLIPS. I just wonder why the gentleman has not 
added, and I say this sincerely, words to this effect: “And 
in no case shall imported goods or materials be used.” 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. What does the gentleman mean, foreign 
importations? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Exactly. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I would gladly join in that but I know 
the ruling that would be made, that this would interfere 
with the reciprocal-trade agreements which I have been 
fighting ever since I came here; and, therefore, I would not 
have a chance of getting the amendment I do 
want to give some help and protection to the independent 
merchant, the little fellow who cannot get a loan from the 
R. F. C. unless he can show that the collateral he has to 
offer is good enough to get a loan from his local bank. In 
spite of the fact that 2½ months have elapsed since that 
agency has been empowered to make such loans, only 
$20,400,000 has been granted to date to the little fellow to 
help him save his business, while applications for three times 
that much get no consideration. As was well said by one 
of the columnists recently, “The little fellow is getting the 
run-around.” If you want to help the dealer in your com- 
munity, here is your chance. He needs our help; he needs 
the business. Let us help him in his struggle for existence, 
and thereby also help his employees and his town. 

Let us give him whatever local business there is, whatever 
he can possibly get out of it, and keep him alive. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SAUTHOFF]. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, nobody will take issue with the 
fact that where these materials can be bought in a local 
community that should be done. The answer is it is being 
done. But this amendment goes very much further than 
that. It provides that all the funds made available in this 
joint resolution, not only W. P. A. but in the ensuing sec- 
tions, the heavy construction sections, preference shall be 
given to local communities, notwithstanding the fact that 
under the general law we require them to receive competitive 
bids. In the interest of fair, open trade, and fair, open 
competition, one section with another, and one place with 
another, I think it would be a very dangerous thing to write 
that principle into the law. I do not think the Congress 
would wish to do that; therefore, I hope the Committee will 
not write such a broad, comprehensive amendment into the 
bill. 
Mr. SAUTHOFF. Will the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. The gentleman will note that in the 
amendment it is stated “wherever possible.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; but the congressional mandate 
there will be used, and it will be urged upon administrative 
officials to disregard the low competitive bids and buy goods 
in local communities because it is a local community. It 
sounds fine from the standpoint of the citizen of a local 
community, but it is a dangerous broad policy to write into 
a bill when we require them, on the other hand, to do these 
jobs and buy materials on competitive bids where they can 
be bought in the open market in competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUTHOFF]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SautHorr) there were—ayes 36, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I offer another amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saurnorr: On page 17, after line 14, 
insert a new section, as follows: 
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“Sec. 23. No part of the funds made available in this joint 
resolution shall be used for a loan or a grant or a loan and grant 
in the form of (a) money, or (b) work or materials or both, or 
(c) a project on an amortized lease basis, to any State or Ter- 
ritory or any political subdivision or public body thereof for any 
public construction project unless oppressive child labor is pro- 
hibited in such State or Territory. 

“The term ‘oppressive child labor’ as used in this section is 
defined as a condition of employment under which (1) any em- 
ployee under the age of 16 years is employed by an employer 
(other than a parent or a person in place of a parent 
employing his own child or a child in his custody under the age 
of 16 years in an occupation other than manufacturing or mining) 
in any occupation or (2) any such employee between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years is employed by an employer in any occupation 
which the chief of the children’s bureau shall from time to time 
find and by order declare to be particularly hazardous for the 
employment of such children or détrimental to their health or 
well-being. 

“Oppressive child labor is not deemed to exist by virtue of the 
employment in any occupation of a person with respect to whom 
the employer shall have on file a certificate issued and held pur- 
suant to the regulations of the chief of the children’s bureau 
certifying that such person is above the oppressive child-labor 
age. The chief of the children’s bureau is to provide by regula- 
tion or by order that the employment of employees of or above 
the age of 14 but under the age of 16 in occupations other than 
manufacturing and mining shall not be deemed to constitute op- 
pressive child labor if and to the extent that the chief of the 
children's bureau determines that such employment is confined 
to periods which will not interfere with schooling and to condi- 
tions which will not interfere with the health and well-being.” 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, my object in offering 
this amendment is to put an end to child labor, for this 
amendment specifically provides that no State or political 
subdivision thereof will be entitled to any money herein 
appropriated unless oppressive child labor is prohibited in 
that State. Oppressive child labor, I may say, is defined 
exactly as defined in the wage and hour bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an opportunity here to vote to put 
an end to child labor, something we have been attempting to 
do for over 30 years in this country and have not yet suc- 
ceeded. We can do it with an amendment of this kind by 
shutting out States that will not come in under it. Inside 
of 30 days those States will come under the provision in order 
to qualify so that they may get some of the money. I know 
the point will be made that we are going to vote for the 
wage and hour bill and that this section is contained in 
the wage and hour bill. That is true, and I will be one of 
those to vote for that bill. I want to point out, however, 
that a rumor has been going around today that when the 
wage and hour bill gets over in the Senate you are going to 
have the antilynching bill attached to it, and the wage and 
hour bill will be filibustered to death. This will be the only 
opportunity, as I see it, to put child labor out of business, 
which we have been trying to do for so many years in this 
country. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. MAY. I understand there are some 14 or 16 States 
that have not yet adopted the amendment to prohibit child 
labor. Might it not be possible under the gentleman’s 
amendment for three or four of those States to get together 
and materials would have to be shipped across five or six 
States to get to a particular location? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I do not understand the gentleman’s 
question, 

Mr. MAY. Suppose 14 States lying in one particular sec- 
tion of the country had not adopted the child-labor amend- 
ment and you could not buy materials in those States. 
Might you not have to ship the materials from the East or 
the far West? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. If this amendment is adopted, you will 
have the Governor of the affected State calling a special 
session because he is net going to lose these millions. The 
gentleman knows that, and I know it. This amendment is a 
mighty practical way by which to obtain the child-labor 
amendment inside of 30 days. LApplause. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment on its face undertakes to deal 
with the subject of the regulation of child labor. It is not 
germane and is not appropriately to be dealt with in this 
particular bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Saurhorr! desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Only to this extent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the section in question refers to the funds and the availability 
of the funds, and this is all my amendment does. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The gentleman from Virginia makes the point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that it is not germane, and in support of that 
point of order directs attention to the scope covered by the 
amendment. 

The Chair has examined the language contained in the 
amendment and it appears that if the limitation applied 
solely to the funds for the projects provided for in the bill 
the position taken by the gentleman from Wisconsin might 
be sound; but the Chair is of the opinion that the point 
raised by the gentleman from Virginia to the effect that this 
amendment would require affirmative child-labor legisla- 
tion in every State which might not now have such legisla- 
tion is valid in that such a provision makes the amendment 
too broad and therefore not germane. 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 23. This title may be cited as the “Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1938.” 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I want to express briefly my reactions to the Roosevelt 
depression in relation to the pending pump-priming legis- 
lation. 

This is a Democratic, Roosevelt depression, panic, or what- 
ever name you care to give it. That is what we have to 
deal with at this moment and we should not mince words 
about it. 

As a Republican Congressman I am called upon to vote on 
this proposition. What shall I do as a Republican and a 
Member of Congress, responsible for my actions in regard 
to this crisis in the affairs of our country? 

To start with, we all know that the President and the 
Democratic Congress have miserably failed in these past 6 
years to restore prosperity and bring about recovery. Pump 
priming has failed of lasting results and proved only a shot 
in the arm. The usual reaction has followed such a policy 
and we find ourselves about where we were in March 1933, 
with something like twelve or fifteen million walking the 
streets in vain begging for jobs they cannot find. 

What do we owe to the people in this matter? What do 
we owe to the unemployed and those who know not where 
to seek bread for themselves and their children? 

As to the people, is it not the penalty of their carelessness 
in almost unanimously thrusting overwhelming power into 
the hands of the Democratic Party which has miserably 
failed to bring recovery, to pay for their actions? Less than 
2 years ago the electoral vote of 46 States voted to keep the 
“old fiddler,” and why now should they not pay the “fid- 
dler?” Surely the millions of unemployed are not entirely 
to blame. They too may have voted wrong, but we must not 
let them starve in the richest country on the earth. We 
must all pay for this even if it is not our fault. The unem- 
ployed should not suffer because the Democratic Party or 
its executive leaders have not possessed the creative and 
constructive ability to deal with this depression, but in fact 
have created a new depression by reason of their ignorance 
and duplicity which have destroyed the confidence of the 
business world in our national leadership and unsound legis- 
lation of the New Deal. We will have no recovery until pri- 
vate business puts men back on the pay roll and keeps them 
there; but the Democratic Party has, like the old Bourbons, 
learned nothing and forgot nothing, and are proceeding to 
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repeat the same old blunders which have paralyzed industry 
and business and produced the twelve or fifteen millions of 
unemployed. 

One of the reasons why one might refuse to vote for this 
measure is that when it is passed the Democratic Party will 
practically appropriate these billions to elect a Democratic 
Congress. There has not been a more disgraceful page in 
the political history of our country than the brazen effront- 
ery of the Democratic Party in using public money for 
political purposes; and what blacker political crime could 
stain the record of any party than corrupting the elections 
at the expense of the Public Treasury? 

These funds will not only be utilized against Republicans, 
but also against patriotic Democrats who have dared to 
oppose the grasp for arbitrary power by the executive de- 
partment and the corruption of the courts by Executive 
interference. 

In spite of all these objections and the further enlarge- 
ment of the public debt it yet remains that in this time of 
desperate need of the unemployed and destitute it appears as 
a public duty to extend relief to those in dire need. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—PUBLIC Works ADMINISTRATION PROJECTS 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to increase employment by providing 
for useful public-works projects of the kind and character which 
the Federal Emergency Administrator of Public Works (herein 
called the Administrator“) has heretofore financed or aided in 
financing, pursuant to Title II of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936, or the Public Works 
Administration Extension Act of 1937, there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to remain available until June 30, 1940, the sum of 
$965,000,000, to be expended by such Administrator, subject to 
the approval of the President, for (1) the making of allotments 
to finance Federal projects, or (2) the making of loans or grants, 
or both, to States, Territories, possessions, political subdivisions, 
or other public bodies (herein called public agencies), or (3) the 
construction and leasing of projects, with or without the privilege 
of purchase, to any such public agencies. 

(b) No funds appropriated under this title shall be allotted 
for any project which in the determination of the Administrator 
cannot be commenced prior to January 1, 1939, or the comple- 
ear — cannot be substantially accomplished prior to June 
30, H 

(c) Under subsection (a) (1) of this section not to exceed 
$100,000,000 shall be allotted to Federal agencies for Federal con- 
struction projects in continental United States outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and such projects shall be selected from among 
the following classes: (1) Projects heretofore authorized by law 
and for the acquisition of land for sites for such authorized 
projects; (2) projects for the enlargement, extension, or remodel- 
ing of existing Federal plants, institutions, or facilities; (3) 
projects for new hospitals and domiciliary facilities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration (including the acquisition of land for sites 
therefor) and any such allotments shall be available for the 
purposes and under the conditions specified in the appropriation 
for “Hospitals and domiciliary facilities” in the Independent 
Offices Approriation Act, 1939; and (4) projects for new penal 
and correctional facilities under the Department of Justice, in- 
cluding the acquisition of land for sites therefor: Provided, That 
none of such allotments shall be made for military or naval pur- 
poses except for the housing of personnel or for storage of 
material, supplies, and equipment at existing establishments. 

(d) No grant shall be made in excess of 45 percent of the cost 
of any non-Federal project, and no project shall be constructed 
for lease to any public agency unless the Administrator shall 
determine that the nonrecoverable portion of the cost of such 
project shall not exceed 45 percent of the cost thereof. 

(e) In the event that, due to constitutional limitations, any 
State, Territory, possession, political subdivision or other public 
body shall be unable to participate by way of loan and grant in 
the benefits of this title, the Administrator, with the approval 
of the President, may advance moneys to any such public agency 
upon agreement by such public agency to pay back in annual 
installments, over a period of not to exceed 25 years, at least 55 
percent of the amount so advanced with interest thereon for the 
period of amortization. 

(f) Not more than $750,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
under this title shall be used for grants, or for defraying the 
estimated nonrecoverable portion of the cost of projects con- 
structed for lease to public agencies. 

(g) Not more than $11,000,000 of the appropriation in this 
title shall be available for administrative expenses of the Ad- 
ministration during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939; such 
amount and the amount made available in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1939, for administrative expenses for 
the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works shall be 
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available for administrative 
year for the purposes and under the conditions set forth in such 
act for such Administration, except that the condition therein 
that such administrative expenses are in “connection with the 
liquidation of said Administration” is hereby rescinded and both 
amounts are hereby made available, in addition to the other 
purposes, for the purchase and exchange of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles for official use in field work and in 
the District of Columbia in a total amount not to exceed $75,000 
but not more than $1,500 thereof shall be so expended for such 
purchase and exchange for use in such District, And the Ad- 
ministrator shall reserve from the appropriation in this title an 
adequate amount for administrative expenses of the Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, for the completion 
of the activities of such Administration subject to authorization 
hereafter by annual appropriation acts for the utilization thereof. 

(h) Not more than $500,000,000 shall be used, from the moneys 
realized from the sale of securities acquired with funds made 
available by this title or with the proceeds of such securities 
for the making of further loans hereunder. 

(1) No Federal construction project, except flood-control and 
water-conservation projects now under actual construction, shall 
be undertaken or prosecuted under the appropriation in this title 
unless and until there shall have been allocated and irrevocably 
set aside Federal funds sufficient for its completion; and no non- 
Federal project shall be undertaken or prosecuted under the funds 
made available by this title unless and until adequate provision 
has been or will be made for financing such part of the entire 
cost thereof as is not to be supplied from Federal funds. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe this important section ought to have at least 
45 or 50 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will compromise. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bacon: On page 21, line 19, after 
subsection (i), insert a new subsection as follows: 

Supsec. (J). None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be 
expended on projects which would provide competition by Federal 
or public agencies with private business or enterprise. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply 
provides that no projects may be adopted which will place 
the Federal Government in competition with private busi- 
ness enterprises. This is a relief bill, and it is not a relief 
measure if you let the Federal Government establish projects 
which will put private enterprises out of business and there- 
by create unemployment. I submit that if any public body 
wishes to engage in some business it can go to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, under the bill we passed a 
little while ago, and borrow 100 percent of the money re- 
quired for that purpose. No public body ought to start in 
competition with a private enterprise and have a 45 percent 
gift or grant to start with. That is absolutely unfair compe- 
tition, and it has no place in a relief bill. I sincerely hope 
that if the House believes the Government should not com- 
pete with its own citizens with the taxpayers’ money, and 
particularly with a grant of 45 percent, the Members will 
vote for this amendment. 


expenses thereof during such fiscal 


If the amendment is defeated it means that the majority. 


party of the House of Representatives believes the Federal 
Government should compete with its own private citizens 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Under the gentleman’s amendment, 
how would public buildings be constructed? You would be 
competing with private business. 

Mr. BACON. A schoolhouse does not compete with pri- 
vate business. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. But the construction is competitive. 

Mr. BACON. This has nothing to do with construction. 
I say the project itself must not compete with private busi- 
ness or enterprise. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may state that a list was 
made of gentlemen seeking recognition at the time the 
limitation was placed on debate, and the time available 
will entitle each gentleman listed to 3 minutes. Without 
objection, recognition will be accorded for 3 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York is very far-reaching. I am 
just as anxious as the gentleman is to keep the Govern- 
ment from competing with private business, but if the 
gentleman’s amendment carries you will find there can be 
no grants to municipalities or States or to a penal institu- 
tion that wants to construct its own power plant. My 
State wants to increase the size of its power plant in the 
new penitentiary. Under this amendment it could not be 
done. 

There are other improvements my State wants to make 
where the money is available to go ahead with the work, 
and you would deny my State to install power plants in 
connection with State institutions. If you will study this 
amendment you will understand how far-reaching it is. 
For instance, you could not repair or increase the power 
plants in any Government penal institution. I might vote 
for an amendment of this kind if it did not go so far. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call to the attention of the 
Committee a situation that I feel something should be done 
to correct. 

In this bill you have, and very properly so, a provision 
for appropriations for public buildings. Scattered all over 
Washington, in many independent agencies and every 
Government department, is a building division. One of the 
objectives of the reorganization bill was to put them all 
under one head. Where are the provisions in this bill 
which will see the Public Works Administrator con- 
structs the public buildings immediately and that their 
construction does not extend over a long period of time? 

Mr. WOODRUM. There is a specific provision in the bill 
that construction must be started before January 1. It is 
a mandatory provision that the buildings must be started 
before January 1. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Suppose you give a large amount of 
money to the Veterans’ Administration to provide for con- 
struction work. The Veterans’ Administration has a small 
building organization. Naturally they want to keep that 
organization working as long as they can. The result is they 
go along slowly with their construction work. Additional 
facilities are needed for veterans, an emergency exists in 
my city and many other localities. If the Procurement Di- 
vision is called in they can help get this work started long 
before January. They have the organization set-up now, 
under the old law. 

The Procurement Division at my request offered to put its 
force to work on the projects of the Veterans’ Bureau so 
they could get going immediately and help labor at once, 
but the Veterans’ Bureau would not accept the assistance. 
I feel provisions should be made in this bill so that someone 
would have authority to say, “If you cannot get this work 
started at once, call on the Procurement Division that has 
an organization that can get it started for you.” 

ADDITIONAL PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that the committee has 
included specific provision for the construction of additional 
penal and correctional institutions under the Department of 
Justice. The Federal prison system has been required to 
carry an ever-increasing load without being provided the 
necessary facilities. Congress is continually passing new 
Federal criminal legislation and broadening Federal jurisdic- 
tion without making provision for the incarceration of those 
convicted in Federal court. 

I am told that the Federal prison population is today the 
highest it has ever been in the history of the country. The 
population of all the Federal penal institutions is now about 
17,250; whereas, a year ago it was about 1,000 less, and 5 
years ago it was 5,000 less than it is today. The result is 
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that almost all of the Federal prisons are now greatly over- 
crowded. The Leavenworth Penitentiary, for instance, 
which has a normal capacity of about 1,800, as I recall it, 
now has a population of slightly more than 3,000. The same 
thing is true at Atlanta and several of the other Federal 
penitentiaries. Also, the Department of Justice has never 
been able to turn back to the War Department the old Army 
disciplinary barracks at Leavenworth, which it took over 
during prohibition days. I notice, moreover, in the hearings 
on the Justice bill that there had been an increase of nearly 
40 percent in the commitments to the Federal institutions 
during the last 3 years for such crimes as bank robbery, 
kidnaping, and extortion. The building of Federal prisons 
has not kept pace with the tendency to shift crime control 
to the Federal Government. Something needs to be done 
very shortly to relieve the serious situation facing the prison 
system. 

I understand that the Prison Bureau has submitted to 
Congress statements showing that their estimated needs for 
new prison construction during the next 2 years total ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. I realize that there are many de- 
sirable Federal-construction projects which the P. W. A. will 
have to consider when allocating these funds, but few of 
them will be more important than providing additional fa- 
cilities for the prison system. We must find some way to 
take care of the increasing Federal-prison population; and if 
it is not done under the terms of this bill, it will have to be 
done out of regular appropriations. You can be certain that 
there will be no waste of Federal money or construction of 
buildings not absolutely necessary if it is used to add to our 
prison facilities. 

Again I congratulate the committee for giving considera- 
tion to this problem and urge those in charge of the alloca- 
tion of this money to review the report of the Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons and the testimony which has been 
submitted to Congress by him on the need for additions to 
the prison system and give their needs every consideration. 
LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Umsreap: On page 19, after line 18, 
strike out all of subsection (e). 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
have offered strikes from the bill subsection (e) at the bot- 
tom of page 19, which reads as follows: 

In the event that, due to constitutional limitations, any State, 
Territory, possession, political subdivision, or other public body 
shall be unable to participate by way of loan and grant in the 
benefits of this title, the Administrator, with the approval of 
the President, may advance moneys to any such public agency 
upon agreement by such public agency to pay back in annual in- 
stallments, over a period of not to exceed 25 years, at least 55 
percent of the amount so advanced with interest thereon for the 
period of amortization. 

I offer this amendment reluctantly because I am a mem- 
ber of the committee from which this bill has been reported. 
I offered it in the committee and I do so now in order that 
the record may be kept straight. The section which I seek 
to strike from this bill, in my judgment, is a legislative de- 
vice for the purpose of inviting, inducing, and seducing the 
State governments and local units of government to violate 
the fundamental law of the commonwealths of this country. 

In the 3 minutes to which I am limited I cannot do 
much more than to place upon the conscience of every man 
within the hearing of my voice the rather serious responsi- 
bility of inviting the local units of Government and every 
official thereof in the several States of the Union to violate 
their own constitutional limitations. It was explained to the 
Committee as being a lease-purchase proposition, whereby 
the Federal Government could build a project if the State or 
local unit had reached its constitutional limitation upon the 
incurrence of debt; bear all of the cost and lease the finished 
work to the officials of State or local units of government 
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under a lease-purchase contract which, if you please, is just 
as much a violation of State constitutional limitations as 
would be a straight out unauthorized loan. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Pardon me; not now. 

What will you do when the Federal Government builds a 
street in the heart of a city and leases it on a sales contract- 
purchase plan to the city in which it is built? You know the 
payments will not be made. The preceding paragraph re- 
quires the Administrator to find as a fact that 55 percent 
can and will be returned to the Federal Government. Such 
a requirement, in the face of subsection (e), is a ridiculous 
and absurd proposition because the officials of a town or of 
a county or of a State entering into an unlawful contract 
would have no legal means of binding their successors to 
carry out and fulfill that contract. 

I call upon the Members of this House, upon the ground 
of good morals and legislative decency, to strike this section 
from the bill and not tear down the last barrier of local gov- 
ernment and the sanctity of State laws. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, earlier in the afternoon I 
discussed the very amendment that has been offered by my 
friend the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. UMSTEAD], 
I alluded at that time to the fact that tomorrow will be the 
sixty-eighth anniversary of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Illinois. It contains a debt limitation. 
It is couched in language which says that in no manner and 
for no purpose shall county, city, township, or school district 
officials incur a debt greater than 5 percent of the taxable 
value. It uses the language “in no manner and for no 
purpose,” 

Now, there comes a provision in the pending bill which 
seeks to torpedo the constitution of my State like it would 
the constitutions of 80 percent of the other States, and 
thereby engage in a kind of circumventing device through 
agreement or through lease with the Administrator of the 
Public Works Administration. 

I would not care to vote for that. It looks a little unmoral 
to me. It looks like impairing the collective conscience of 
the country when we do it, and I should be very reluctant 
when this congressional session adjourns pretty soon to go 
back to my people and go on the hustings this summer and 
this fall and have to confess publicly to them that without 
some effort to have it deleted from the bill, I voted and 
sustained a proposition that deliberately flouted the consti- 
tution and the expressed will of the people when they rati- 
fied that constitution in 1868. Eighty percent of you 
gentlemen are in the same identical fix, and my friend 
from North Carolina was not stretching the point too much 
when he said he was charging your conscience when you 
come to vote on the amendment to eliminate and delete from 
this bill paragraph (e) which is the subject of the pending 
amendment. 

I sincerely hope the amendment will be supported and 
agreed to. 

at McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Furthermore, what obligation is 
there on the part of a county or a city or a town that 
obtains a loan by an ultra vires act with respect to their 
power to do so, to pay back such loan? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is none; and in the meantime we 
simply prejudice a project which is tied up with various 
legal questions and legal fees, as anyone who has served 
on a board of local improvements well knows. I, for one, 
do not want to be a party to that kind of procedure. I 
therefore hope the amendment of my friend, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, will be supported and adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wooprum) there were—ayes 77, noes 63. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. 
Wooorum and Mr. Umsteap to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 86, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. May: On page 18, line 19, strike 
out “$100,000,000" and insert “$185,142,456”. 

On page 18, line 23, strike out the words “heretofore”. . 

‘ont page 19, line 11, after the word “storage”, insert “or opera- 

On page 19, line 12, after the word “establishments”, strike out 
the period and insert a colon and the following language: 
“Provided, That of said sum, $85,142,456 is hereby allocated to the 
War Department to be expended by and under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of War for the construction, rehabil- 
itation, and improvement of housing and hospitalization facilities, 
utilities, storage, and operation facilities at Army posts in the order 
of their priority as established by the Secretary of War”. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not have an Army post in 
my district, not even a National Guard armory. This amend- 
ment does not increase this appropriation in the least, It 
merely allocates to the War Department a sum additional 
to that included in the bill for Federal projects. It is my 
purpose by this amendment to undertake to remove from the 
Army of the United States the slums, and to take care of 
the underprivileged, you might say, private soldiers who are 
living in shacks in hundreds of posts throughout the coun- 
try and receiving $21 a month for their services. The amend- 
ment will provide a fund that will take care of obligations 
that this Congress has had imposed upon it by the Con- 
stitution. 

The first thing in the Constitution in Article I, subsection 
8, is a direction to the Congress to provide and maintain an 
army and navy for the common defense. Unless this money 
is allocated now, we will be called upon in years to come 
to appropriate it in order to rehabilitate these army camps 
that are in desperate condition. This is a program of 
Federal expenditure upon durable items of value to the 
Federal Government. These items are all necessary at this 
time, and they would be requested in future estimates for 
appropriations as fast as budgetary conditions would per- 
mit. They are nonrecurrent, and thus are a definite saving 
in future appropriations. They furnish employment both 
on the job and to industry, particularly to those industries 
manufacturing building material. The War Department has 
the organization now to set the funds to work. It has many 
of the plans ready. Much of the work can be started within 
30 days, and it is believed that all of the program can be 
completed within 1 year. The distribution is country-wide 
and affords relief in many localities. 

Millions of dollars of army equipment and material, in- 
cluding airplanes now inadequately sheltered or serviced 
will be better protected. It will be a great step in affording 
decent housing to men who will wear the uniform of the 
United States for years to come—a great uplifting step for 
the morals and the morale of the Army. 

My purpose in presenting this is to save money for the 
Government, and while we are spending this four and a half 
billion dollars I want to see some of it expended for the 
men who wear the uniform and carry the flag. The annual 
cost of maintenance alone on temporary buildings con- 
structed during the World War amounts to 50 percent of 
their commercial value. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. If it is not done by your 
amendment, what are the chances of its being appropriated 
and the matter being taken care of in a later bill? 

Mr. MAY. I do not know what the chances are. If we 
spend all of this I doubt if we would get any more very 
soon. If we should be so unfortunate as to get into war 
we would be immediately under the necessity of erecting 
new buildings at wartime prices. 

LXXXII——430 
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Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. May. 
Last year the Military Affairs Committee after careful con- 
sideration and long study reported out a bill for Army con- 
struction amounting to $162,000,000. In the retrenchment 
program of last year, that amount was cut down, and an 
appropriation bill of only $25,000,000 passed the Congress. 
We need more accommodations for the Army of the United 
States. In the hearings on the deficiency appropriation bill 
it is shown that the Army of the United States has been 
raised from 118,000 men a few years ago to a force of 165,000 
men now. In addition to that, we have increased the air 
force of the country more than 7,000. It is shown by the 
hearings that the barracks in which the soldiers are housed 
now are mainly those war cantonments built in 1917. The 
hearings show that it costs annually about 25 to 50 percent 
of the value of those old buildings to maintain them. 

Mr. Chairman, if we give the Army the quarters the soldiers 
need it will be carrying out the President’s program of giving 
work and jobs to the building trades. We have been trying 
to stimulate the heavy industries of the country. If you 
allow this program of increased barracks and facilities for 
the Army you will be scattering over the whole United States 
a program that will give this desired stimulation. 

The money spent on the barracks under this Works Pro- 
gram will save appropriations in the years to come for these 
purposes. This is a splendid opportunity to give the Army 
of the United States approximately the housing facilities that 
it needs and at the same time carry out this building program 
for the country as a whole. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. p 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I hope you understand 
that if you vote for this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that you take $85,000,000 that would 
otherwise go to your P. W. A. projects for schools, bridges, or 
streets and freeze it for Army posts. I do not imagine you 
want to do that. 

We have in this bill a very liberal provision. We have 
provided that not exceeding $100,000,000 of these funds may 
be allocated for Federal projects which have heretofore been 
authorized by Congress; and that is as far as you ought to 
go. You ought not to turn any agency loose to build projects 
that have not been passed upon by the Congress, 

Something like $20,000,000 of Army projects have been ap- 
proved by the Congress. These projects will be eligible for 
consideration by the President in allocating funds to Fed- 
eral projects. If, however, you adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky you not only take $85,000,- 
000 from your other projects and freeze it for Army projects 
but you take it away from projects you have authorized. 
Instead of this being a work relief program it will turn into 
a national defense program. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman mean to say that with 
Army posts building houses all over this country in 48 
different States it will not help business and industry and 
provide employment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think that would be of some help. I 
must confess I feel sympathetic toward the gentleman’s 
proposition. He knows I have stood here and fought for 
things with him; but I hope you will go along with the com- 
mittee and not tie up this vast amount of funds in this way. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. May) there were—ayes 53, noes 86, 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was rejected, 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer a: 
emendment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMASON: Page 18, line 24, after 
the word “project” add the following: “priority being hereby given 
to those projects mentioned in Public, No. 394, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, and situated in continental United States.” 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I anticipated 
the result of the last vote that was cast on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. The truth is I 
find myself pretty well in accord with the views expressed 
by the gentleman from Virginia regarding the principle in- 
volved. I was pleased to note that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia stated that there are approximately $20,000,000 in au- 
thorizations already in the law for new Army construction 
and that these projects are all eligible. My amendment 
seeks to make this a little stronger than just saying they are 
eligible, and gives these projects a priority status. 

I remind the Members that at the last session of Congress 
after the subcommittee of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, of which I happen to be chairman, gave several months 
of careful consideration to Army housing, and after the 
Budget had approved it, and after the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs had unanimously adopted it, this House, without 
a dissenting voice, passed the bill authorizing new con- 
struction at about 40 of the posts in continental United 
States. 

That bill passed the Senate without opposition and is 
now the law and authorizes new construction in continental 
United States the sum of $19,217,356. May I add that the 
War Department advises me the plans and specifications for 
every one of the projects covered by that act have been 
prepared and bids could be asked for tomorrow. This 
means work for every State in the Union. It means the sale 
of large quantities of material. It means the improvement 
of Army posts that are in a dilapidated and disgraceful 
condition. 

If you want to give immediate employment to thousands 
of men, if you want to put these Army posts in proper con- 
dition, there is nothing to do but adopt the amendment I 
have offered in order that there may be some priority under 
this particular section. It does not increase the appropria- 
tion covered by section C one single cent. It does not take 
one single penny away from the schools, bridges, hospitals, 
and other things that have been mentioned. The only 
thing it does is to make it certain that this needed improve- 
ment can start at once and our Army be properly housed. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMASON]. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would establish a priority 
for Army projects. That is, it would put Army projects and 
Army posts above veterans’ hospitals, above fish hatcheries, 
above Coast Guard stations, and above every other sort of 
Persae project that might be entitled to consideration under 

is bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMASON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PISH: 
the word “Administra 
the President.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, what has happened to those 
brave warriors who a week ago announced through the press 
that they proposed to earmark all these relief and public 
works appropriations? What has happened to them? They 
have gone with the emergency wind. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield. 


: Page 18, lines 5 and 6, after 
tor” strike out “subject to the approval of 
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: Mr. WOODRUM. This provision has always been in the 
aw. 

Mr. FISH. Iam talking about all of these appropriations. 
Those happy warriors remind me, Mr. Chairman, of the 
gentleman from Minnesota and the gentleman from Mon- 
tana who marched bravely up the hill to Jersey City and 
then marched back down again a little more rapidly. 
(Laughter and applause.] 

The passage of this bill conferring upon the President the 
control over the expenditure of $4,000,000,000 undoes the 
good work accomplished by the American people in defeating 
the reorganization bill. They opposed that bill because they 
did not believe in granting any additional power to the 
President to establish a one-man or super government. This 
bill confers 10 times as much power on the President 
as the reorganization bill. In a few minutes it is utterly 
impossible to give the reasons why I propose to vote against 
this further grant of power involving four billions. May I 
say that I intend to vote for the motion to recommit in order 
to turn the relief money over to the States for distribution 
on a nonpartisan basis. On the final passage of the bill I 
expect to vote against it for one main, fundamental reason. 
I do not want to stultify myself by surrendering, abdicating, 
and delegating away control of the purse strings. That is 
the main reason for the existence of the Congress. If you 
vote away that constitutional power over appropriations 
there is nothing left. That is the main legislative power of 
the Congress and when you delegate away control of the 
purse strings to the President, we will have no more legis- 
lative power left than Ghandi has clothing. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there is nothing I may say to stop 
the steam roller. It is all oiled up for political purposes. It 
is ready to crush all opposition and prime the election pump, 
but in doing so you are not merely destroying minority 
rights, you are destroying the fundamental rights and priv- 
ileges of this House; you are surrendering control over the 
purse strings and that responsibility rests upon the majority 
party for undermining representative and constitutional goy- 
ernment in the United States. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Lewis of Colorado: Page 19, line 10, 
after the word “housing” insert “or hospitalization.” 

Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this is purely a 
clarifying amendment. A number of Members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee have assured me they believe that 
the expression “housing of personnel” includes hospital- 
ization of personnel” and that such was their intention. But 
there may be some doubt. I submit therefore that this is 
simply a clarifying amendment and that this amendment 
should be adopted to place the matter beyond any doubt or 
question. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Lewis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brermanw: Page 18, line 26, begin- 
ning with “(3)” strike all down to and including the semicolon 
in line 6, page 19. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Chairman, the effect of my amend- 
ment will be to strike out the appropriation for new vet- 
erans’ hospitals. I know it is the inclination of Members to 
vote for this clause because they think they are doing a 
service to the veterans. The fact, is as many of you vet- 
erans know, they are doing a disservice to the veterans. 

We should stop adding to the general hospital facilities 
for veterans. We should give them abundant special hos- 
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pital facilities, like cancer hospitals, tubercular hospitals, 
and mental hospitals. The general hospital facilities of 
communities in which the veterans live should be utilized 
fully before we appropriate more money for general hospitals 
for veterans. 

When I offer this amendment I am proposing a service 
not only to the pocketbook of Uncle Sam but to the veterans 
themselves and to the multitude of communities in the 
United States where the churches or the communities them- 
selves or some other public-spirited bodies maintain local 
hospitals. My contention is that if we ever do the right 
thing regarding general hospitalization for veterans we will 
hospitalize the veteran in his own home town, where he can 
pick out his own doctor and his own nurse and can have his 
family and his friends visit him. He cannot do that if we 
continue to build general hospitals and add new hospital 
facilities of a general nature so the veterans will be dragged 
away from their own homes to hospitals 200 miles away, 
where they cannot be visited by their own friends and fam- 
ilies, and where they go under the care of doctors and nurses 
who never saw them before. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KELLER. Is it good medical practice to have a man 
visited all the time when he is sick? I thought hospitals 
kept people away from him. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Iam nota doctor, and I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIERMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment carry more funds for special hospitals? 

Mr. BIERMANN. It would eliminate this provision from 
the bill entirely. It would save relief money for other pur- 
poses. There is another appropriation bill that provides for 
veterans’ hospitals. My effort is to point out how mistaken 
is the idea that the more money you vote for veterans’ hos- 
pitals the more kindness you are showing the veterans. You 
are not only hurting the veteran but you are hurting the 
community from which the veteran comes. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I would be willing to look 
toward minimizing general hospitalization, if that means 
voting for more special hospitals or enlarging existing fa- 
cilities with special climatic conditions such as the hospital 
at Tucson. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Vote for this amendment and make a 
start in that direction. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: Page 17, line 19, down to 
page 21, line 18, strike out all of section 201. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to strike the P. W. A. out of the bill. It is not an 
item for relief and we all realize it. It is not an item for the 
relief of unemployment but something that will not put 
people to work in any substantial number prior to the 1st of 
January. 

There is a program on the part of certain dreamers to 
have the United States spend $3,000,000,000 a year over a 
period of 10 years. This is a part of that program. It is 
sponsored by the National Resources Board and appears in 
the blue book I have on the top of the desk over there. This 
means $30,000,000,000 more debt and it means financial 
disaster to America. Let us put the brakes on while we can. 
Regardless of how much we may like to have these projects 
in our territory, let us have patriotism enough to turn this 
program down and stop the construction of projects we 
cannot afford and whose building will run us deeper and 
deeper into debt and our localities deeper and deeper into 
debt without providing relief at all. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee will adopt this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taser) there were—ayes 28, noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 202. The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
is hereby continued to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, and is hereby authorized to continue to perform all func- 
tions which it is authorized to perform at the date of enactment 
hereof. All provisions of law existing on the date of enactment 
hereof, and relating to the availability of funds for carrying out 
any of the functions of such Administration, are hereby con- 
tinued to the end of such fiscal year, except that the date speci- 
fied in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936, as amended 
by section 201 of the Public Works Extension Act of 1937, prior to 
which, in the determination of the Administrator, projects for 
which moneys made available by such act were authorized to be 
granted, can be substantially completed is hercby changed from 
“July 1, 1939” to “July 1, 1940." 

Sec. 203. That portion of section 203 of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration Extension Act of 1937 which reads as follows is hereby 
repealed: “; and after the date of the enactment of this joint 
resolution no allotment shall be made by the Administrator for 
any project the application for which has not been approved by 
the examining divisions of the Administration prior to such date.” 

Sec. 204. Section 206 of the Public Works Administration Ex- 
tension Act of 1937 is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 206. No new applications for loans or grants for non-Fed- 
eral projects shall be received or considered by the Administration 
after August 31, 1938: Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to applications amendatory of applications for projects received 
prior to August 31, 1938, and such applications shall be confined 
to projects which, in the determination of the Administrator, can 
be started and completed within the time limits specified in sec- 
tion 201 (b) hereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 22, line 26, strike out the word 
“hereof” and insert “of the Public Works Administration Appro- 
priation Act of 1938." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the further com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 22, line 19, strike out the words 
“or considered.” 

In line 20, strike out “August 31” and insert in lieu thereof 
“September 30.” 

In line 22, strike out “August 31” and insert “October 1.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 205. This title may be cited as the “Public Works Adminis- 
tration Appropriation Act of 1938”. 


Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
whether or not it is the intention of the committee to offer 
an amendment on rural electrification? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; it is. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Will that amendment be offered to the 
last title? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tirte III—FEDERAL PuBLIC BUTLDINGS 

Src. 301. Construction of Public Buildings Outside the District 
of Columbia: The total amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the 3-year program for the acquisition of sites and construction 
of public buildings by the paragraph under the caption “Emer- 
gency Construction of Public Buildings Outside the District of 
Columbia”, contained in the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1937, approved August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 773), is hereby 
increased from $70,000,000 to $130,000,000. All applicable pro- 
visions and authority of such paragraph shall be operative with 
respect to the enlarged authorization provided in this title except 
that the list from which projects, including the sites therefor, are 
to be selected by the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury acting jointly shall be the revision, dated April 25, 1938, 
of House Report No. 1879, Seventy-third Congress. Toward 
such increased program there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$25,000,000, of which not to exceed $500,000 may be utilized as an 
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addition to the fund specified in such paragraph in such act for 
the augmentation of the limits of cost of selected projects in 
amounts not exceeding 10 percent of such limits of cost. The 
appropriations heretofore made under the authority of such para- 
graph, together with the appropriation in this title, shall be con- 
solidated into a single fund and be available toward the consum- 
mation of the entire authorized program. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word in order to ask a question of the chairman of 
the committee. Is it under this section that it is contem- 
plated, as I have read, although I have not been officially 
so informed, that one or more public buildings are to be 
erected in every congressional district in the Union? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is not just exactly as the gentleman 
has stated it. The purpose is to enlarge the program for 
Federal public buildings by the sum of $60,000,000. The 
Procurement Division has testified before the committee that 
with this additional fund they can take care of certain major 
projects which are very much needed in large areas of the 
country and, in addition, be able to reach out for smaller 
projects in congressional districts where there are projects 
eligible under the rule under which they operate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the gentleman state to the 
House whether in his judgment—I suppose he cannot give 
a final opinion—actually under this section we are going to 
see the spectacle of one or more Federal buildings put up in 
every congressional district in the Union? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I cannot subscribe to the gentleman's 
appellation of “spectacle.” 

My friend will recall the fact that the present method of 
erecting Federal public buildings was inaugurated under the 
administration, I believe, of Mr. Coolidge, a Republican ad- 
ministration, many years ago when we got away from the 
old “pork barrel” method and established an interdepart- 
mental committee composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General that surveyed the building 
needs of the Government and made up an eligible list of 
places where there was economic justification for the con- 
struction of public buildings when we could get to it and 
had the funds. Under preceding administrations we have 
from time to time appropriated lump sums that have been 
applied to this program of constructing utilitarian buildings 
in this country. There are now some 2,700 projects, and my 
friend and colleague the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bacon] has 14 communities in his district that are eligible 
for public buildings. Some districts have no places where 
they need Federal housing facilities. The thought of the 
committee was that if we are going to have construction of 
Federal public buildings, this would be a good way to spread 
the building activities out in the country and at the same 
time accomplish the purpose of the bill, which is to help 
the building industry and help trade generally. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The general purpose, too, being to 
spread the money where it will do the most good. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is the purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am rather amazed, in view of the 
prospect of the First Congressional District of New York, 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] intends to 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am surprised at that. I thought the 
gentleman would vote for the bill. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. Although I have more eligible projects in 
my district than in any other congressional district in the 
United States, the gentleman will agree that I voted against 
this title in committee. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do that, but I am also happy in the 
thought that the gentleman voted against it knowing he 
would get his Federal buildings. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania: On page 24, 
after line 4, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 301 (a). No one shall be denied employment under the 
provisions of this act because he is not registered on the relief 
rolis of any State.” 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment that it is not germane. We 
have passed that section of the bill. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. The amendment would apply 
to the entire bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren). However, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has offered the amendment to this par- 
ticular title. The amendment is not germane to this title, 
and the Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I haye offered this pro forma amendment 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to one of the finest men in 
the Federal service. I refer to that fine gentleman, Mr. 
Smith Purdum, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, who 
has charge of the erection of public buildings by the Federal 
Government for postal quarters. [Applause.] Mr. Purdum 
is a service employee, one who started in the Postal Service 
many years ago and who by strict honesty and devotion 
to the Department has been rewarded to the fine position of 
responsibility he occupies today. I have never heard one 
word of reproach against Mr. Purdum and the manner in 
which he conducts the administration of his duties. Not 
one word of waste or extravagance or inefficiency, but on 
the other hand, those who have had to contact him will 
bear witness to his efficiency and particularly to his fine 
spirit of willingness to cooperate and in the expeditious 
manner in which all matters brought to his attention are 
acted upon. 

To know Mr. Purdum is to love and respect him. He has 
surrounded himself with able, hard-working assistants and 
men and women whom it is a pleasure to contact, as many 
of us must frequently do. He has saved considerable sums 
of money to the Post Office Department by applying busi- 
nesslike methods in the performance of his work. There 
is no scandal as to leases and waste, but on the other hand 
only praise and commendation for this Department. In 
our Federal building program, particularly in the erection of 
post-office buildings, our Government has caused to be saved 
each year about $2,000,000, and in the erection of additional 
buildings will not only add additional savings but increase 
efficiency in what I believe to be the greatest service organi- 
zation in all the world, the Post Office Department. Led 
by a fine, fearless, competent Postmaster General, the citi- 
zens of our country are beginning to appreciate just what we 
make possible; and I doubt very much if there is any activity 
of the Government that meets with more generous approval 
than the erection of Federal buildings for postal service, 
particularly in offices of the first and second class. I also 
want to commend the Department for the type of buildings 
they have erected. Not palaces, or ornamental structures 
for show, but on the other hand the buildings that have been 
erected have had efficiency and adequacy as their objective. 

When I see some of the buildings that were erected in small 
towns years ago, the amount of money that was spent for 
outside decorations and show, I feel that what Mr. Purdum 
and his assistants have recommended should deserve all the 
encouragement that we can give. I am pleased to support 
this provision of the bill, for I believe it to be something 
permanent and worth while. It not only meets the present 
economic need for employment, but adds to the permanent 
wealth of the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

I wish to say just a few words in support of title I1—Fed- 
eral public buildings. 

This title provides for a direct appropriation of $25,000,000 
to be used for the immediate construction of Federal build- 
ings. In addition, there is provided a contract authoriza- 
tion for $35,000,000 making a total obligation of $60,000,000. 
The provisions of title III expand the 3-year public-building 
program from the $70,000,000 authorized in a previous session 
of Congress to $130,000,000. 

Just what does this mean? Beginning on page 294 and 
running through page 336 of the hearings on this bill there 
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appears a list of authorized but eligible public-building proj- 
ects, the construction of which is sorely needed. 

Both as a member of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads and as one interested in the development of 
postal services as well as community service I can assure 
you that this expanded building program is in the public 
interest. There is a real need for new or improved post- 
office buildings throughout the country. The efficiency of 
our Postal Service can be no better than the buildings and 
equipment that we provide for those who carry the mail. 

We are embarking on a gigantic drive to put men back 
to work. In conducting this drive we should bear in mind 
Uncle Sam’s needs which in this case are also the individual 
needs of a great many of our cities. In erecting much needed 
post office and courthouse buildings and in providing for the 
alteration and modernization of buildings now in use we 
accomplish three of the primary objectives of this recovery 
and works program. 

First. We put men back to work. Jobs are created in a 
normal way. The building of these post offices creates jobs 
all along the line. Not only are men employed on the actual 
project but there is also created a long line of other jobs 
due to the increased demand for steel, hardware, cement, 
plaster, brick, glass, and all of the thousand and one neces- 
sities of such buildings. 

Second. By building needed public buildings in all parts 
of the country there is a general and equitable distribution 
of this work. The effect of this program will be felt all over 
the country. It does not provide a lopsided development 
of boom in one section of the country and bust in others. 

Third. This program, when completed, will not only supply 
much-needed postal facilities but will also provide permanent 
quarters for Federal activities now housed in privately owned 
space and upon which we pay an annual toll of rents. These 
are buildings of real public worth. To a large extent they 
are self-liquidating through the savings effected in payment 
of rent on quarters now leased by the Government. Each 
of these buildings represents not only jobs for those now un- 
employed but also provides a lasting implement of public 
service. 

Before I close I want to say just a few words about a group 
of men whose conscientious day-by-day work has established 
the basis for this building program. Most of you are familiar 
with our Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Purdum, 
and know the fine work that he so ably carried on. Few peo- 
ple fully realize the great savings that are effected for our 
Government by the good business judgment of Smith W. 
Purdum. In the preparation of these plans, just as in the 
preparation of many of the economies effected by the Post 
Office Department under this administration, the work has 
been carried on by Smith W. Purdum and our genial and be- 
loved Postmaster General, James A. Farley. This title of the 
bill, one of the best in the entire measure, owes its existence 
not only to our Postmaster General, Mr. Farley, and to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Purdum, but also 
to the untiring efforts and efficiency of our own chairman of 
the Post Office and Post Roads Committee, Mr. Jim MEAD. I 
have every confidence that this title will be enacted. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer this pro forma 
amendment not for the purpose of trespassing on the time 
of the House, as I recognize the desire to complete considera- 
tion of this legislation within the next few minutes. I do 
rise however, to join if I can in enlarging the base of appraisal 
of the activities of the Honorable Smith W. Purdum, Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, so very eloquently contributed 
by my colleagues of the Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee, Mr. HAINES, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. LUCKEY of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Purdum has been in the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the past 40 years. He is one of the most effi- 
cient, conscientious employees in the service of the Govern- 
ment. In June 1934, he was selected by Postmaster James A. 
Farley to be the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. He 
then became a member of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Public Buildings. To a great extent he has had the re- 
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sponsibility of supervising the enormous construction pro- 
gram conducted by the Post Office Department and the 
Treasury Department, 

In the erection of several hundred post-office buildings 
throughout the country approximately $60,000,000, has been 
spent, providing necessary increased space and needed addi- 
tional facilities. To the execution of this program Mr. Pur- 
dum has given painstaking effort, always protecting the 
interest of his Government, and the localities to be served. 
And added to this accomplishment were the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his office as Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

Not so long ago conditions bordering on a national scandal 
were prevalent in the Post Office Department, due to the 
negligent method of leasing and renting space to house 
postal facilities. With the advent of this administration 
tremendous progress has been made in the reduction of 
rentals for space in buildings in localities where the Govern- 
ment owns no such property. It is significant to remark 
that during the former administration these rentals reached 
the high mark of $18,000,000 per year. At the present time 
the total aggregate is $11,350,000 thereby effecting a saving 
of $6,650,000. Credit for this saving in large part is due to 
the strict attention to detail and careful supervision exer- 
cised by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. I know 
him to be a modest individual who cares little for eulogies, 
and only asks for the opportunity to continue as a valiant 
and loyal public servant. Postmaster General Farley, who 
in my opinion will go down in history as the greatest Post- 
master General this country ever had, can well be proud 
of the record of his able assistant. 

I am sure the members of the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee of the House, and I judge by the applause regis- 
tered on this floor today by the Members of the House as 
a whole, express complete approval of the splendid service 
rendered by Smith W. Purdum to the Nation. I wish for 
him a long life and much happiness. I submit this tribute 
to him not as a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, but as a humble citizen who believes in giving praise 
to an untiring public servant during his lifetime. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: Page 24, line 4, after the 

riod, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 301. (a) The administration of this act shall be carried out 
by the several and respective States of the United States of America 
to which the moneys appropriated by this act shall be allocated by 
the President of the United States of America pro rata according 
to the population of each, the machinery of administration in each 
State to be established by the Governors of said States.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman withhold the point 
of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. In the 
opinion of the Chair the amendment is not germane and 
the Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 302. This title may be cited as the “Federal Public Buildings 
Appropriation Act of 1938.” 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum: On page 24, after line 6, 
insert a new title as follows: 

“TITLE IV—-RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOANS * 

“Src. 401. The act entitled ‘An act to provide for rural electri- 
fication, and for other purposes’, approved May 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1363), is hereby amended as follows: (a) By inserting in sub- 
section (a) of section 3 thereof immediately following the date 
‘June 30, 1937’ the phrase ‘and $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939’ and (b) by striking out the date ‘June 30, 
1937, appearing at the end of subsection (e) of such section 3 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date ‘June 30, 1939’. 
anne title may be cited as the ‘Rural Electrification 
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Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman; this will take a very 
few minutes and I ask the attention of the Committee. 
Under the general law we have provided for the Rural 
Electrification Administration $40,000,000 for loans for the 
next year, which is the full amount now authorized by law. 
There has been a great interest, a great demand for addi- 
tional funds for rural electrification. They now have on 
hand $90,000,000 worth of applications. The amendment 
which I have offered as a new title authorizes the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to let the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration have an additional sum of $60,000,000, 
which gives them $100,000,000 in loans for rural electrifica- 
tion, more than an ample amount to take care of the ap- 
plications on hand. I have discussed the matter with many 
gentlemen and I hope very much that it will be satisfactory 
and that the committee will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I may say that being one of the co- 
authors of the Rural Electrification Act, it provided an au- 
thorization of $420,000,000 over a period of 9 years, being 
$40,000,000 a year. The committees of the House and Senate 
have already met the $40,000,000. There are on file in the 
Rural Electrification Administration applications for $90,- 
000,000. A great deal of misinformation has gone out with 
respect to this matter, to the effect that $90,000,000 of ap- 
plications have been approved. That is not true. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is correct. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It may be that not more than $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 may be approved, but in order 
that in addition to the $40,000,000 every community in the 
land that has made application may have a chance, the com- 
mittee has generously offered an amendment authorizing the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to lend to the Rural 
Electrification Administration $60,000,000 additional, and if 
all applications on hand were approved, even then they would 
have an additional $10,000,000 to take care of contingencies. 

Mr. WOODRUM. This amendment does not in any way 
increase the total amount of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Line 7 of the amendment 
just offered, strike out 860,000, 000“ and insert “$100,000,000.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Virginia says, this does not take one dollar from any other 
appropriation. It does not take one dollar from the W. P. A. 
fund or from the P. W. A. fund; it merely raises the authori- 
zation which the R. F. C. may advance to the R. E. A. on 
applications that are not only approved by the R. E. A. but 
must be approved by the President of the United States. 

We have already applications totaling $90,000,000. Unless 
this amendment is adopted we will have only $10,000,000 
for applications that may come in during the coming year. 
If applications are not filed and approved the money will 
not be expended, it will not cost one dollar; but I am here to 
tell you that whenever the farmers know that this authoriza- 
tion has been made, applications will swarm in here from 
almost every district in the United States. So I hope you 
will adopt this amendment in order to give us a reasonable 
amount for the Rural Electrification Administration for 
the coming year. None of this money will be expended ex- 
cept upon the approval of the R. E. A. and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This only increases the amount 
by $40,000,000, and the Rural Electrification Administration 
informs me they will need every dollar of it before the end 
of the year. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last four words. Mr. Chairman, this afternoon we 
are considering a further expenditure of approximately $6,- 
000,000,000 that will be added to the enormous debt of this 
country. This bill is called a recovery bill. I hope it will 
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do for this country what its proponents say will be accom- 
plished by its passage. 

I am criticizing the bill this afternoon particularly be- 
cause of the manner in which it has been presented to us. 
As I have just said, this measure provides for the expendi- 
ture of $6,000,000,000. Less than one-third of it is for re- 
lief. The remainder is for so-called pump-priming. I am 
in favor of, and want to support a measure which will pro- 
vide work and care for the twelve to fifteen millions of our 
people who are so unfortunate as to be unable to secure jobs 
today. I believe it is the duty of the Government and the 
communities to see, so far as possible, that these people are 
reasonably cared for until such time as they may be able 
to secure work in private employment, The worst criticism 
against this democratic form of government of ours, is the 
fact that after years of experience, it has been unable to 
even begin to solve the unemployment problem. 

I am willing to support the administration’s recommenda- 
tion for approximately one and one-half billion dollars for 
relief purposes—but I do want this money distributed among, 
and paid to the people who need it, and to whom it belongs. 
Furthermore, I insist that these funds be used for worthy 
projects—things that are really worth while. If there are 
any funds which should be carefully and economically ad- 
ministered, it is the fund which is appropriated for the 
relief of those people who have not been able to secure jobs 
whereby they may earn a livelihood for their families and 
themselves. 

If it were not for the enormous debt into which this coun- 
try has been plunged, there might be some possible excuse 
for the pump-priming features of this measure; but I do not 
believe that these so-called pump-priming features are, in 
the long run, for the best interests of this country. After 
all, the debt of this country is the debt of every man, woman, 
and child who lives within its borders. 

I believe the unemployed worker who is willing to help him- 
self should be helped. Then we should take care of those 
who are not able and will not be able to take care of them- 
selves. However, it seems to me that the committee in 
charge of this bill, if it really wanted to be fair to the mem- 
bership of this House, would give us a chance to vote on the 
relief bill; and then separately and apart, the pump-priming 
bill could be brought on the floor and we could vote on the 
merits of that measure, separate and distinct from the relief 
bill. If this House determined that a pump-priming bill is 
necessary, then it could support such a measure. If not, it 
could be voted down. 

As the matter is presented now—we are put in the position 
of being required to vote for the entire bill, whereby we ex- 
pend approximately $6,000,000,000, less than one-third of 
which will be used for relief. In other words, we must take 
it all, or none. 

If we could get to a place where we were willing to quit 
wasting public funds, prosperity, to some extent, might begin 
to be restored. Let us quit building battleships that cost fab- 
ulous sums. Let us quit scaring everybody who wants to invest 
money in legitimate business. Let us begin to reduce expenses 
to correspond to the income collected. Let us put our Govern- 
ment on a business basis. 

In other words, let us provide a fair, reasonable, and ade- 
quate relief program. Administer it just as economically as 
possible. Give every man and woman who is willing to do so 
a chance to help himself. Let us begin to restore the confi- 
dence of the people in their Government, and of the Govern- 
ment in the people. Let us try to bring about a realization 
that all classes and all creeds, men in all walks of life, includ- 
ing industry and capital, labor and agriculture, are dependent 
upon each other, and upon the prosperity of the one depends 
largely the success of the other. 

My appeal this afternoon is to appropriate a fair and ade- 
quate sum of money that will provide labor and sustenance 
for the millions of people who are out of jobs and unable to 
care for themselves. Then administer this fund as econom- 
ically as possible, without political favor. See that every dol- 
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lar of the taxpayers’ money goes to the person who needs it, 
and to whom it belongs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Rankin) —ayes 73, noes 90. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. RANKIN and Mr. Wooprum. 

The Committee again divided, and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 124, noes 118. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: On page 1, line 10, of the 
proposed additional title IV, after the date, June 30, 1939, strike 
out the period and insert a comma and the following: “and (C) by 
inserting immediately following the last sentence of said subsec- 
tion (a) the following sentence: ‘From the funds made available to 
the Administrator by reason of loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, as herein 
authorized, the Administrator may expend an amount not to exceed 
4 per centum thereof for administrative expenses. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this merely allows 4 per- 
cent for administrative expenses of the R. E. A. You will 
notice all through the bill 5 percent has been allowed for 
governmental agencies. It is necessary for the R. E. A. to have 
funds if it is to carry on its work. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, it has been the custom 
of the Congress to require administrative agencies to come 
to Congress for their administrative expenses, and it should 
be required in this case. The lending of this additional 
amount of money ought not to require any additional ad- 
ministrative expense or, if so, a very small amount, but 
whatever it takes certainly they should be required to come 
to the Budget and to the Appropriations Committee, which 
they can do on the deficiency bill which comes up next 
week for such additional administrative expenses as they 
should need. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. This whole thing takes $100,000,000 more 
out of the Treasury. Did anybody go to the Budget for 
that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Wooprum) there were—ayes 51, noes 94. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Woop- 
RUM and Mr. RANKIN to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
there were—ayes 126, noes 119. 

So the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania: Page 24, after 
title IV, add a new title V as follows: 

“Src. 1. No one shall be denied employment under the provisions 
885 ae act because he is not registered on the relief rolls of any 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am not go- 
ing to take any time to discuss this amendment because the 
very statement of the practice of requiring men to be on 
the relief roll in order to get employment is its own con- 
demnation. You can do something for all the people of this 
country by adopting my amendment. 

Mr. BIERMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 
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Mr.. BIERMANN. I sympathize with the gentleman’s 
amendment, but how are you going to select these people if 
you do not take them off the relief rolls? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. They may be selected by men 
out of employment. The test should be unemployment, not 
relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Warren, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee, having had under consideration 
the joint resolution (H.J.Res.679) making appropriations for 
work relief, relief, and otherwise to increase employment by 
providing loans and grants for public-works projects, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 497, he reported the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments agreed to in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question is 
ordered on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote 
on the Jones amendment and on the Woodrum amendment 
adding the title covering rural electrification. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
other amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 10, line 10, after the 
period, insert “farmers in actual need of work but who are not 


on relief rolls shall have the same eligibility for employment on 
projects in rural areas as persons on such rolls,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Wooprum), there were—ayes 204, noes 110. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment upon which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum: On page 24, 
after line 6, insert a new title as follows: 

“TITLE IV—RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOANS 


“Sec. 401. The act entitled ‘An act to provide for rural elec- 
trification, and for other purposes,’ approved May 20, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1363), is hereby amended as follows: (a) By inserting in 
subsection (a) of section 3 thereof immediately following the 
date ‘June 30, 1937’ the phrase ‘and $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939’ and (b) by striking out the date ‘June 
30, 1939’ and (b) by striking out the date ‘June 30, 1937’ appear- 
ing at the end of subsection (e) of such section 3 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the date ‘June 30, 1939.“ 

“Sec. 402. This title may be cited as the ‘Rural Electrification 
Act of 1938.“ 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 260, nays 
139, answered “present” 1, not voting 27, as follows: 


[Roll No. 74] 
YEAS—260 

Aleshire Atkinson Brown Chandler 
Allen, Del. Bell Buck Chapman 
Allen, Il. Bernard Buckler, Minn Citron 
Allen, La Biermann Bureh Clark, Idaho 
Allen, Pa. Bigelow Burdick Clark, N. C. 
Amlie Binderup Caldwell Claypool 
Anderson, Mo. Boileau Cannon, Mo. Coffee, Nebr. 

„Minn. Boren Carlson Coffee, Wash. 
Arends Boykin Carter Collins 
Arnold Brewster Cartwright Colmer 
Ashbrook Brooks Case, S. Dak. Connery 


Dunn 
Eckert 
Eicher 
Elliott 
Englebright 
Par’ 


Boyer 

Boylan, N. Y. 
Bradley 
Buckley, N. Y. 
Byrne 
Cannon, Wis, 
Casey, Mass, 
Church 


Jenks, N. H. 


Johnson LutherA. G. Connell. Mont. 
Johnson, Lyndon O'Connor, Mont, 
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O'Brien, Mich 


Johnson, O'Day 
Johnson, Okla Oliver 
Johnson, W. Va. Owen 
Jones Pace 
Keller Parsons 
Kerr Patman 
Kirwan Patrick 
Kitchens Patterson 
Kniffin Patton 
Knutson Pearson 
Kopplemann Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga 
Kvale Phillips 
Lambertson Pierce 
Lambeth Plumley 
Lanham Poage 
Larrabee Polk 
Lea Quinn 
Leavy Rankin 
Lemke Reece, Tenn. 
Lesinski Reed, II 
Lucas Reed, N. Y. 
Luckey, Nebr. Rees, 
Luecke, Mich. Reilly 
McClellan 
McFarlane Richards 
ey 
McGrath Robertson 
McG Robinson, Utah 
McLaughlin Robsion, Ky. 
McReynolds Romjue 
NAYS—139 
Drew, Pa. Kleberg 
Eaton Kocialkowski 
Eberharter Lanzetta 
Edmiston Lewis, Colo. 
Engel Lewis, 
Evans Long 
Faddis Lord 
Fernandez Ludlow 
Fish McAndrews 
Fitzpatrick McCormack 
Flaherty McGranery 
Flannery McKeough 
Forand Mi 
Frey, Pa. Maas 
Gamble, N. Y. Maloney 
Gavagan Mansfield 
Gifford Mapes 
Gildea Martin, Mass. 
Gray, Pa. y 
Haines Merritt 
Hancock, N.Y. Mitchell, m, 
Harlan Pn. 
Hart Norton 
Harter O'Brien, Tl. 
Hartley O'Connell, R. I. 
Healey O'Connor, N. Y. 
Hoffman ary 
Jarrett O'Malley 
Kee O'Neal, Ky. 
Kelly, Il. O'Neill, N. J. 
Kelly, N. Y. O'Toole 
Kennedy, Md Palmisano 
Kennedy, N.Y. Pettengill 
Keogh Pfeifer 
Kinzer Powers 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Luce 
NOT VOTING—27 
Douglas McMillan 
Flannagan Randolph 
Gambrill, Md Rogers, Okla. 
Goldsborough Scrugham 
Hancock, N. O. Smith, Okla. 
Holmes Snyder, Pa. 
Lamneck Steagall 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Rutherford 
Ryan 
Sadowski 


Thomas, Tex. 
‘Thomason, Tex. 
Thurston 


Wolfenden 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 


Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, S. O. 
Wearin 
Weaver 
Wnelchel 
White, Idaho 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Goldsborough with Mr. Luce, 

Barden with Mr 


Holmes. 
Bland with Mr. Ditter. 
Lamneck 


Weaver with Mr. Celler. 

Hancock of North Carolina with Mr, White of Idaho, 
Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Scrugham. 

Randolph with Mr. Crosby. 

Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Wearin. 

Gambrill of Maryland with Mr. Whelchel. 

Steagall with Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma, 

Bulwinkle with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan changed his vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. DeRoven, Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Forp of California 
changed their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from Maryland, Mr. GotpsporoucH. I do not know how 
the gentleman would vote on this amendment, so I withdraw 
my vote of “nay” and ask to be recorded as being present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit, 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BACON. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Bacon moves to recommit House Joint Resolution 679 to the 
Committee on Appropriations with instructions to that committee 
to report the resolution back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: Page 1, line 4, strike out title I and insert the following as a 
substitute: 

“That to provide relief, and work relief, and to increase employ- 
ment, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,250,000,000, which 
shall be available for the period commencing July 1, 1938, and 
ending on January 31, 1939. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Not more than $1,150,000,000 of the sum appro- 
priated by section 1 shall be available for grants-in-aid to States 
to assist them in financing and administering such forms of relief 
and work relief and methods of increasing employment as may be 
determined upon and undertaken by them. Such amount shall 
be allocated by the Federal Relief Board (hereinafter established), 
with the approval of the President, among the several States upon 
the basis of the Board’s findings and conclusions with respect 
to the facts concerning and weight to be given to unemployment 
and living costs in, and population and financial resources of the 
several States. Not more than 15 percent of such amount shall 
be paid to any State. 

“(b) The sum allocated to a State under subsection (a) shall 
be paid quarterly by order of the Federal Relief Board to the State 

“(1) The Governor (or in the case of the District of Columbia, 
the District Commissioners) has certified to the Federal Relief 
Board that there has been established a board of relief trustees 
in such State, the membership of which is not composed solely 
of individuals who are members of the same political party, and 
that such board has the power and duty of receiving and disburs- 
ing sums which may be granted such State under this section; 

“(2) The State board has certified to the Federal Relief Board 
that the State, or its subdivisions, or both, have provided or are 
prepared to provide an amount equal to not less than 25 percent 
of the amount allocated to it under this section, for relief, work 
relief, or methods of increasing employment; and 

“(8) The State board has agreed to furnish to the Federal Re- 
lief Board such reports (respecting the administration of the relief, 
work relief, or methods of increasing employment with respect to 
which funds allocated to the State under this section are used) 
in such form and containing such information as the Federal 
Relief Board may from time to time require, and to comply with 
such provisions as the Federal Relief Board may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such 
reports. 

“(c) H the Federal Relief Board finds that any part of an 
amount granted to a State under this section has been diverted 
to a purpose not reasonably within the purpose of furnishing 
relief, work relief, or increasing employment, or that more than 
80 percent of the amount devoted to such purposes has been ex- 
pended out of grants under this section, the amount of future 
grants to be made to the State shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount the Board determines has been diverted or 
the amount the Board determines to be such excess. 
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“(d) The Federal Relief Board shall allocate, out of the sum 
specified in subsection (a), such sums as it deems necessary on 
the basis of the needs of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Canal Zone for relief, work relief, and increasing employment. 
Such sums shall be expended as the Board prescribes as necessary 
for such purposes and subject to such requirement, if any, as the 
Board may prescribe for contribution by the possessions to such 
purposes. 

“Sec. 3. Not more than $100,000,000 of the sum appropriated 
by section 1 shall be available to enable the Federal Relief Board, 
with the approval of the President, in its discretion and on its 
order, to make such grants or loans to States as it deems necessary 
in order to meet extraordinary and unforeseen emergencies, and 
such grants or loans shall be made without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 2. The sum specified in this section shall also be 
available for all administrative expenses of the United States in 

out the provisions of section 2 and this section. 

“Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established the Federal Relief 
Board, which shall be composed of three members appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Not more than two of the members of the Board shall be members 
of the same political party and the President shall designate one 
of the members as chairman. Each member shall receive a salary 
at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 

“(b) The Board shall have the power and duty of carrying 
out sections 2 and 3 of this act, and such powers and duties shall 
be exercised under the direction and subject to the approval of 
the President. 

“(c) The Board is authorized to make such expenditures, and, 
subject to the civil-service laws and rules and regulations made 
thereunder and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such officers and employees, as 
may be necessary to carry out its powers and duties. 

“Sec. 5. Any person who knowingly makes any false statement 
in connection with securing a grant or loan or making any report 
or furnishing any information under section 2 or 3, or who so- 
licits or receives political contributions from any person who 
directly or indirectly receives any part of a grant or loan made 
under sections 2 or 3, or any person who, in administering any such 
grant or loan, discriminates against any person on account of 
race, religion, or political affiliation shall, on conviction thereof, 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not more than $2,000 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. For the purposes 
of this section, each payment made by a State to which a grant 
or loan has been made under sections 2 or 3 for relief, work relief, 
or increasing employment shall be considered to consist one-fourth 
of funds of the State and three-fourths of funds of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 6. The funds herein appropriated shall be so apportioned 
and distributed over the period g July 1, 1938, and end- 
ing on January 31, 1939, and shall be so administered d 
such period as to constitute the total amount that will be fur- 
nished during such period for relief purposes. 

“Sec. 7. As used in this act, the term ‘State’ means the several 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 8. This act may be cited as the Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1938.” 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 89, nays 308, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 27, as follows: 


NAYS—308 

Aleshire Drewry, Va. Kerr Peterson, Ga. 
Allen, Del. Driver Kirwan Pfeifer 
Allen, La. Duncan Kitchens Phillips 
Allen, Pa. Dunn Kleberg Pierce 
Amlie Eberharter P 
Anderson, Mo, Eckert Kocialkowski Polk 
Arnold Edmiston Kopplemann Quinn 
Ashbrook Eicher Rabaut 
Atkinson Elliott Kvale Ramsay 
Barry Evans Lanham 
Beam Faddis Lanzetta Rankin 
Beiter Farley Larrabee Rayburn 
Bell Ferguson Lea Reilly 
Bernard Fernandez Leavy Ri 
Biermann Fi d Lemke Rigney 
Bigelow Fitzpatrick Lesinski Robertson 
Binderup Flaherty Lewis, Colo, Robinson, Utah 
Bloom Flannery ng Romjue 
Boileau Fleger Lucas Sabath 
Boland, Pa. Fletcher Luckey, Nebr. Sacks 
Boren Forand Luecke, Sadowski 
Boyer Ford, Calif. McAndrews Sanders 
Boykin Ford, Miss. McClellan Satterfield 
Boylan, N. Y. Frey, Pa. McCormack Sauthoff 
Bradley Fries, II. McFarlane Schaefer, Ul. 
Brooks Fuller McGehee Schneider, Wis, 
Brown Fulmer McGranery Schuetz 
Buck Garrett McGrath Schulte 
Buckler, Minn. Gasque McGroarty Scott 
Buckley, N. Y, Gavagan McKeo Secrest 
Burch McLaughlin Shanley 
Burdick Gildea McReynolds Shannon 
Byrne Gingery McSweeney Sheppard 
Caldwell Gray, Ind. uson Sirovich 
Cannon, Mo. Gray, Pa. Mahon, S. O Smith, Conn, 
C t Green Mahon, Tex. Smith, Va. 
Casey, Mass. Greenwood Maloney Smith, Wash. 
Chandler Greever Mansfield Smith, W. Va. 
Chapman Gregory Martin, Colo. Somers, N. Y. 
Citron Griffith Massin; South 
Clark, Idaho es Maverick Sparkman 
Claypool ton May Spence 
Cochran Hancock, N. G. Mead Stack 
Coffee, Nebr. lan Meeks Starnes 
Coffee, Wash. Harrington Merritt Stefan 
Cole, Md. Hart Sullivan 
Collins Harter Mitchell, Til Tex, 
Colmer Havenner Mitchell, Tenn. Sutphin 
Connery Healey Moser, Pa Sweeney 
Cooley Hendricks Mosier, Ohio Swope 
Cooper Hennings Mouton Tarver 
Costello Hildebrandt Murdock, Ariz. Teigan 
Cox Hill Murdock, Utah Terry 
Cravens Hobbs Nelson Thom 

Honeyman Nichols Thomas, Tex. 
Crosser k Norton Thomason, Tex, 
Crowe Houston O’Brien, II Thompson, II. 
Cullen Hull O’Brien, Mich. Tolan 

Hunter O'Connell, Mont. Towey 
Curley Imhoff O'Connell, R.I. Transue 
Daly Izac O'Connor, Mont, Turner 
Deen Jacobsen O'Connor, N. Y. Umstead 
Delaney Jarman O'Day Vincent, Ky. 
Dempsey Jenckes, Ind. O'Leary Vinson, Ga. 
DeMuth Johnson,LutherA. O'Malley Voorhis 
DeRouen Johnson, Lyndon O'Neal, Ky. Wallgren 
Dickstein Johnson, Minn, O'Neill, N. J. Walter 
Dies Johnson, Okla. O'Toole arren 
D Johnson, W. Va. Owen Welch 
Disney Jones Palmisano Wene 
Dixon Kee Parsons Whittington 
Dockweller Keller Patman Wilcox 
Dorsey Kelly, II. Patrick Williams 
Doughton Kelly, N. Y. Patterson Withrow 
Dowell Kennedy, Md. Patton Wood 
Doxey Kennedy, N. Y. Pearson Woodrum 
Drew, Pa. Peterson, Fla. Zimmerman 

ANSWERED PRESENT“—9 
Barton Engel Luce 
NOT VOTING—27 

Barden Ditter McMillan Taylor, Colo. 
Bland Douglas Randolph Taylor, S. G. 
Bulwinkle Plann: Rogers, Okla, Wearin 
Cannon, Wis, Gambrill, Md. Weaver 
Celler Goldsborough Smith, Okla. Whelchel 
Champion Holmes Snyder, Pa. White, Idaho 
Crosby Lewis, Md. 
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So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


[Roll No. 75] 
YEAS—89 

Allen, II McLean Shafer, Mich. 
Andresen, Minn. Gamble, N. T. Maas Short 
Andrews ear’ Mapes Simpson 
Arends Gifford Martin, Mass, Smith, Maine 
Bacon Gilchrist Mason Snell 
Bates Griswold Michener Taber 
Boehne Guyer Mott Taylor, Tenn. 
Brewster Gwynne Oliver Thomas, N. J. 
Carlson Halleck Thurston 
Carter Hancock, N. T. Pettengill Tinkham 
Case, S. Dak. ey lumley Tobey 
Church Hoffman Powers Treadway 
Clark, N. C. Hope Reece, Tenn, W. 
Clason Jarrett Reed, West 
Cluett Jenkins, Ohio Reed, N. Y. White, Ohio 
Cole, N. Y. Jenks, N. H. Rees, Wigglesworth 
Crawford Kinzer Rich Wolcott 
Crowther Knutson Robsion, Ky. Wolfenden 
Culkin Lambertson Rockefeller Wolverton 
Dirksen Lambeth Rogers, Mass. Woodruff 
Dondero Lamneck Rutherford 
Eaton Lord yan 
Englebright Ludlow 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Mr. WEARIN. I therefore withdraw my 
vote of “yea” and ask to be recorded as being present. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, on this vote I am paired with 
the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. RANDOLPH. I therefore 
withdraw my vote of “yea” and answer “present.” 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with the gentle- 
man from Maryland, Mr. GoLtpssoroucH. I therefore with- 
draw my vote of “yea” and ask to be recorded as being present. 
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Voorhis 
irs: Robinson, Utah Shannon Sweeney Wallgren 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: Romjue Sheppard Swope Waller 
On this vote: 2 Smith, Conn. Teigan waa 
borough (against). Sacks Smith, Maine Terry 
Mr. Luce (for) with Mr. Golds’ 5 nA rn a T Wene 
Mr, Barton (for) with Mr. 8 : Sadows th, W.Va. ‘Thomas, Tex 
oer tox 3 Mr. Wearn „ Satterfield Somers, N. Y Thomason, — Wilcox 
Engel (for > a h Thompson, Wiliams 
Mr Holmes (for) with Mr. Barden (against). 3 m 882 Tobey Withrow 
Schaefer, Ill. kman — 
General pairs: Schneider, Wis. Spence Tae waa 
ia 8 preg Woodrum 
Mr. McMillan with Mr. Snyder of Pennsylvania. Schulte Starnes Transue 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. Douglas. Scott Stefan Tumer 
Mr, Weaver with Mr. Celler, Mr. Scrugham. Secrest Sullivan ieee, Ky. 
Mr. Taylor of South Carolina with 5 Seger Sumners, Tex. 2 
Mr. Gambrill of a v calc ae Shanley Sutphin k ve n, Ga, 
. Steagall with Mr. Rogers . Ys— 
Ar. Bulwinkle with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. . Eaton Wictean Simpson 
ri Sayer of Colorado with Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin. 83 Minn. Fish Martin, Mass. cee i 
Mr. ‘Taylor o! ion. Andrews Gamble, N. Y. Mason 
Mr. White of Idaho witn Mr. Champion. hha Gifford Michener Taber 
. Ga. Taylor, Tenn, 
The result of the vote was announced as above ee a as 5 Gilehrist 83 1 1 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage — Halleck Polk en 
180 Hancock, N. Y. Reece, Tenn. Tinkham 
joint resolution. Oar n — Reed. Til. Treadway 
Mr. WOODRUM and Mr. SNELL rose. sob e N Hoffman Reed, N. Y. Wadsworth 
MI WOODRUM, NE Speen Kon tie tant passag Ap „ White, Ohio 
joint resolution, I ask for the yeas and nays. Cole, N. Y. gane Robsion, Ky. 
5 and ere ordered. Cos Kniffin Rockefeller Wolcott 
The yeas nays w 329, nays 70, | Crawford 2 Rogers. Masa. Wolfenden 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 329, nays 70, | Crowther rasi ee Woodruff 
“ ” t voting 25, as follows: 8 pre Shafer, Mich, 
answered present“ 3, not vo Dondero Lamneck — 
[Roll No. 76] Drewry, Va. ES ISWERED “PRESENT"”—3 
a McSweeney Barton Engel Luce 
Aleshire Delaney ad Maas NOT VOTING—25 
Dempsey Wearin 
Allen, Ba DeMuth ee Manon, 8.0. Barden Doo omit Weaver 
Allen. Pa. DeRouen aden ‘Mahou’ Tes: Bland Gambril Ma, Smith, Okia;  Whelchel 
Amie Dickstein ee Maloney Bulwinkle Peepar a Snyder, Pa. White, Idaho 
Anderson, Mo, Dies — Mansfield Celler = — 
Arnol Dingell 1 Mapes pines tin McMillan Taylor, Colo, 
Ashbrook Disney Hook Martin, Colo. 83 Randolph Taylor, S. C. 
Atkinson Hope Massingale 
Dixon sed. 
Barry Houston Maverick So the resolution was pas 
kweiler 
Belter Dorsey —— Mead The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Bell 8 Imhof Meeks On this vote: 
DERS ev Izac Merritt ldsborough (for) with Mr. Luce (against). 
8 poe Pa. Jacobsen orcad 1, n1 oi Senden tor) with Mr. Barton (against). 
Binderup 3 Jenckes,Ind. Mitchell, Tenn, Mr. Bland (for) with Mr. Ditter (against) 
3 Dunn gonke N 30 Mr. Barden (for) with Mr. Holmes (against), 
82 Eberharter Johnson. Luther. Mosier f 
Boland, Pa. Eckert . General pairs: 
Boren ; Edmiston Johnson, Oki Murdock, Ariz. Mr. McMillan with Mr, Snyder of Pennsylvania. 
Boyer Eicher ees Va. Murdock, Utah Mr. Weaver with Mr. Celler 
Boykin ENOS Jones Nelson Mr. Taylor of South Carolina with Mr. Scrugham, 
Boylan, N. T.  Englebright Ke Nichols Mr. Gambrill of Maryland with Mr. Whelchel, 
Bradley Evans Tek Norton Mr. Steagall with Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma. 
Brewster Faddis ee aie O'Brien, Ul. Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma. 
Brooks Farley 23 O'Brien, Mich. Mr. Crosby with Mr. Flanagan. 
Brown Ferguson 2 Ma. O'Connell, Mont. Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Champion. 
Buck edie ay Kennedy, N.Y, O'Connell, R.T. Mr. Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Douglas. 
Buckler, Minn. Fitzgerald enaA > O'Connor, Mont. 8 ker, I am paired with the gen- 
Buckley, N. Y. Fitzpatrick ting O'Connor, N. T. Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, Edra y 
them nite Kirwan ODay tleman from West Virginia, Mr. be en 
Saldwen Fleger Rleere. O'Malley vote of “no” and answer “present. with the gentleman 
Cannon; Mo. Fletcher Roclalkowski O'Neal, Ky. Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired “ate 
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Mr. BUCKLEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a radio ad- 
dress made by my colleague, Mr. HEALEY, on May 9, 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LAUNCHING OF THE U. S. S. NAVAL DESTROYERS “ROWAN” AND 


“STACK” AT THE NORFOLK NAVY YARD ATTENDED BY 14 MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record at this point, and to 
include three brief addresses by Members of the House made 
at the launching of two destroyers at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, in the presence of 14 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives composing a delegation 
headed by Chairman CARL Vinson, of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, there were launched at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard on Thursday, May 5, two great naval torpedo- 
boat destroyers, the Rowan and Stack, termed by experts as 
the most efficient and effective of their type in the world 
today. The occasion was one of the most notable in the 
history of the Norfolk Navy Yard, now one of the Nation’s 
greatest and most efficient of naval establishments. 

The twin craft, the U. S. S. Rowan and the U. S. S. Stack, 
each 341 feet long with standard displacement of 1,500 tons, 
had been constructed in one of the large drydocks at the 
Norfolk yard, while the regular building ways at that yard 
were being rehabilitated and enlarged preparatory to capital- 
ship construction incident to the naval expansion program 
of the Nation, which has just been authorized by the present 
Congress. 

The day was a gala one at the Norfolk Navy Yard and 
the double launching occurred in the presence of more than 
5,000 people. Assistant Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison 
attended along with high ranking naval officials and some 
200 Irish veterans of the World War from Philadelphia and 
New York, the latter as accompanying guests of our House 
colleague, Hon. MICHAEL J. Stack, of Pennsylvania, whose 
charming daughter, Miss Mary Theresa Stack, was the 
sponsor for the destroyer Stack, named in memory of her 
ancestor, Lt. Edward Stack, native son of the Emerald Isle, 
who, coming to America, entered the United States Marine 
Corps and served with John Paul Jones when the latter began 
to recruit French volunteers for the Bonhomme Richard. 

Hon. JoHN O’Connor of New York, honored Member of 
this House, was the principal speaker of the occasion that 
marked the launching of the Rowan and Stack. It was 
under sunny skies that Capt. R. W. Ryden, United States 
Navy, industrial manager of the Norfolk Navy Yard, at noon- 
time announced to the assembled throng that a double 
launching was to occur. Anchors Aweigh, sounded by a 
naval band from the battleship New York, flagship of the 
United States Training Fleet, then at the Norfolk yard, pre- 
ceded the presentation by Captain Ryden of Rear Admiral 
Manley H. Simons, United States Navy, the able comman- 
dant of the Norfolk yard, who greeted the visitors and 
opened the ceremonies of the day. Commander W. W. Elder, 
United States Navy, chaplain of the Norfolk yard, pronounced 
the invocation. 

Introduced by Rear Admiral Simons, it was my distinction 
to have the honor of presenting to the great assemblage 
present our colleagues Hon. Cart Vinson, of Georgia, chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Committee; Hon. JOHN 
O’Connor, of New York, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee; and Hon. MICHAEL J. Stack, member of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. 
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At 12:25 o’clock the band played the Stars and Stripes. 
Five minutes later the two sponsors were introduced—Miss 
Elizabeth H. Rowan, great-granddaughter of Vice Admiral 
Rowan, for the Rowan, and Miss Mary Theresa Stack for the 
Stack. Miss Ruth Cotton was flower girl for the Rowan and 
Miss Allene Louisa Action for the Stack. 

At 12:40 o’clock with one long blast from the Norfolk 
Navy Yard whistle and with the band playing Don’t Give 
up the Ship, the two destroyers were launched from the 
drydock in which they were built in flooded waters from the 
historic Elizabeth River of Virginia. 

Following the launching, the two sponsors were presented 
with attractive gifts on behalf of the Navy Yard Coopera- 
tive Association. Both were presented with handsome wrist 
watches, the silver christening containers and their mahog- 
any boxes, and a book of “sponsors” containing the names 
of all those who have sponsored naval vessels in the past. 
C. D. Freeman presented the gifts to Miss Rowan and J. L. 
Williams to Miss Stack. 

The launching ceremonies were followed in the early 
afternoon by a notable reception with Rear Admiral Simons 
and the officerial personnel of the Norfolk yard hosts of 
the occasion at the Officers Club of the yard. 

Members of Congress attending the launching were: 
Chairman CARL Vinson, of Georgia; MICHAEL J. STACK, of 
Pennsylvania; Jon J. McGratu, of California; John M. 
O’ConnezeELL, of Rhode Island; ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, of Connecti- 
cut; GEORGE J. Bates, of Massachusetts; ARTHUR B. Jenks, of 
New Hampshire; Norman R. Haminton, of Virginia, of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House; JoHN O'CONNOR, of 
New York; WILLIAM R. Thon, of Ohio; JoseP E. Casey, of 
Massachusetts; James M. FITZPATRICK, of New York; Paul. R. 
GREEVER, of Wyoming; and Frank W. Fries, of Illinois. 

DESTROYERS NAMED FOR PATRIOTS 

The keels of the twin destroyers Rowan and Stack were 
laid down at the Norfolk Navy Yard June 25, 1937. The 
Rowan, known officially in the Navy as Destroyer No. 405, 
is named in memory of the late Vice Admiral Stephen C. 
Rowan, who was born in Dublin, Ireland, on December 25, 
1808. He was appointed midshipman from Ohio in 1826, 
and served with distinction in the Seminole War, the Mexi- 
can War, and the War Between the States. He was com- 
missioned captain on July 16, 1862, and, for conspicuous 
gallantry, was promoted to the rank of commodore on the 
same day. During 1866-67 he commanded the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. He later commanded the Asiatic Squadron and while 
on this duty was promoted to the rank of vice admiral. 

The Stack, known officially in the Navy as Destroyer No. 
406, is named in memory of Lt. Edward Stack, United States 
Marine Corps, who was born in Keeland, County Kerry, Ire- 
land, on April 26, 1756. When John Paul Jones began to 
recruit French volunteers for the Bonhomme Richard, 
Stack was a sublieutenant in Walsh’s famous regiment of 
marine artillery attached to the French Navy. He received 
permission from the French naval authorities to join Jones’ 
expedition. He served with great bravery under Jones and 
was especially mentioned in Jones’ report of the engagement 
with the Serapis. He continued in the service of the United 
States until 1780 when he returned to the French Army and 
served in America as aide-de-camp to the Marquis de 
Viomenil during the Revolutionary War. 

The addresses of Hon. Cart Vinson, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House; Hon. JOHN 
O'Connor, of New York, chairman of the Rules Committee of 
the House; and Hon. MICHAEL J. Stack, of Pennsylvania, 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House and 
father of the sponsor of the destroyer Stack, follow: 

ADDRESS OF MR. VINSON 


Mr. Secretary Edison, Admiral Simons, other distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen and employees, all of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, together with members of the Naval Appropriations 
Committee and other Members of Congress, are delighted to be 
here today with our beloved colleague, NORMAN R. HAMILTON, of 
the Second Virginia District, for the launching of two of the 
Navy's latest destroyers. i 
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These two fine vessels, the Rowan and Stack, are examples of 
the Navy’s best, produced by workmanship, we are told by Mr. 
HAMILTON, that ranks second to none, and this, after seeing your 
fine yard, knowing what it produces and can produce, we are 
ready to accept. 

We know the Norfolk Navy Yard but we never before have 
seen it in such peacetime activity. It ranks today as one of 
America’s most outstanding naval establishments, but there are 
greater things ahead for it, and this at a very early time, 

With the fine new building ways that have been obtained for 
you by Con an HAMILTON, at a cost of nearly $700,000 and 
without which the Norfolk yard would not have been prepared 
to secure capital-ship constriction, this yard is now ready to 
build a modern battleship. This I promise you that you are 
going to build and I am for calling her after my own State, the 
Georgia—a great modern battleship to be built in a great South- 
ern navy yard, and named for the Empire State of the South. 

With $4,000,000 for further expansion of the Norfolk yard 
approved by the Budget for inclusion in a deficiency bill now 
to be presented to the present Congress, this yard will soon see 
even greater activity than is apparent today. Your yard is 
already a wonderful one but you can see it is to be made even 


ter. 

We are proud with you and glad to share a part in the author- 
ization of those things that are making your expansion possible. 

Again I want to say how pleased we are to be in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, the home community of Norman HAMILTON. Your 
Congressman is one of whom you can well feel proud. There is 
no Representative in the Congress who has a record for harder 
work or for greater accomplishment of those things for which he 

Mr. Hamitron is one of the most valued and active 
members of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House. 

We are for Norman HAMILTON, and we are sure you must be 
for him because he is ever after all of us at Washington in 
behalf of those things that will best benefit his constituency. 
If he is not after building ships at the Norfolk Navy Yard and 
other things that will improve your vast governmental activities 


Bere, he is then after doing things for the farmers of his district 
talking 


potatoes, peanuts, and cotton. 
ADDRESS OF MR. O'CONNOR 

Mr. Secretary, Admiral Simons, officers, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, and the 6,000 workers in this great Navy 
Yard of Norfolk, Va., permit me to first express my appreciation 
of the distinctive honor conferred upon me of being invited here 
today as the principal speaker, at the kind invitation of Admiral 
Simons, your commandant, and at the suggestion of the distin- 

ed Member of Congress, the Representative of this district in 

e House of Representatives, my good friend Norman R. HAMIL- 
TON, of Portsmouth, and also at the suggestion of my good friend 
the Honorable MIcHaeEL J. Stack, Representative from Philadelphia, 
and a member of the great Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Permit me to say, in part, that during the 15 years I have been 
a Member of the House of Representatives, I have seen thousands 
of Members of that body and have come to know them intimately. 
There is a certain measure applied to new Members; this yard- 
stick includes personality, intelligence, and industry. May I say, 
with all sincerity, that your Congressman, NORMAN HAMILTON, 

all these qualifications. 

If the Norfolk Navy Yard misses out on what it thinks it ought 
to get it will not have been due to any lethargy on the part of your 


other nations, except bly Russia. 

To my mind, these two graceful crafts are indicia of national 
defense—not war. The basis of their conception is to preserve this 
great democratic Republic against the onslaught of any or all 
nations, Does any red-blooded American contend against us doing 
that? 

It is so trite it is hardly worth while of repetition that the 
greatest safeguard for peace is preparedness for war. Any thinking 
American will subscribe to our p: to provide a navy sufficient 
to stand out there 2,000 miles in the Atlantic and the Pacific and 
repel any threat. of the invasion of our shores by any nation—bar 
none. Anything less will not suffice, and these two gallant ships, 
when they are floated today, will join that great American armada 
as a contribution to the security of America and the peace of the 
world. 

There is a great temptation on my part today to review the 
filustrious career of the two distinguished men after whom these 
destroyers are named. That temptation naturally arises from the 
fact that my name happens to be O'Connor, and that my good 
friend, “MIKE” Srack, of Philadelphia, is interested in this cere- 
mony. His attractive little daughter will christen the U. S. S. 

Add to that the historical fact that the two great men after whom 
these ships are named were both born in Ireland. Coincidences are 
the strangest happenings of our lives. 

This ship here ts named after Lt. Edward Stack, of the United 
States Marine Corps. 
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Edward Stack was born at. Kealand, County Kerry, Ireland, April 
26, 1756, and died at Calais, France, December 1833. 

When John Paul Jones began to recruit Prench volunteers for 
the Bonhomme Richard, Stack was a sublieutenant in Walsh’s 
famous regiment of Marine Artillery, attached to the French Navy. 
He received permission from the French naval authorities to join 
Jones’ expedition. Stack was given an appointment as second 
lieutenant of marines, February 4, 1779. He was placed in com- 
mand of the division in the main top during the fight with the 
Serapis, September 23, 1799, where he served with great bravery 
and was especially mentioned in Jones’ report of the action. The 
success of Jones on this occasion was very largely due to superior- 
ity aloft where the Americans drove the British out of their tops 
and harassed them on deck. A grenade thrown from aloft fired a 
chain of ammunition on the Serapis and caused a severe explo- 
sion which was a principal factor in her surrender. 

Edward Stack continued in the United States service until 1780, 
when he returned to duty in the French Army. For his distin- 
guished service on the Bonhomme Richard, the of Prance 
promoted him to a captaincy in the French Army, with an annuity 
of 400 livres, and permitted him to retain his commission in the 
United States Marine Corps. 

Captain Stack came to America as aide de camp to the 
de Viomenil and served throughout all the campaigns of that 
army during the Revolutionary War. 

He was one of the original members of the Order of the Cincin- 
nati in France, his name being proposed by John Paul Jones with 
the highest commendation of his service. 

This other ship is named after Vice Admiral Stephen C. Rowan, 
of the United States Navy. 

Born in Ireland in 1805, he was appointed midshipman in the 
United States Navy in 1826; took active part in the War with 
Mexico and in the acquisition of California. In 1861 he was in 
command of the Pawnee; he took part in the capture of forts at 
Hatteras Inlet. 

In 1826 he performed conspicuous service in command of a 
flotilla in the sounds of North Carolina, and in the attack of 
the Army and the Navy on Roanoke Island. Soon after this action, 
Rowan proceeded with 14 gunboats into Albemarle Sound and 
decisively defeated a squadron of Confederate gunboats in a 
sharp engagement lasting more than an hour. For his brilliant 
achievements he was promoted to the rank of commodore. 

He commanded naval forces at the fall of New Bern and par- 
ticipated at Forts Wagner, Gregg, and Moultrie. He commanded 
New eorna off Charleston. 

In 1870 he was made vice admiral of the Navy im recognition 
of his distinguished service. sid 

There in those great ways, procured for this yard by 
man Hamilton, will soon rise the form of a giant battleship. 

Please let me say that these great symbols of the United States 
are not solely accounted for by reason of the illustrious heroes 
after whom they are named, nor are they the result of blue- 
prints or specifications drawn in Washington. They are the 
handiwork of our American workers, 6,000 of whom in this great 
navy yard can look today with pride in their hearts at the 
accomplishments of their craftsmanship. There is an oft-told 
tale of a bricklayer working on a church when somebody came 
along and said, “Pat, what are you doing, laying bricks?” and 
Pat replied, “No; I am building a cathedral.” 

Each and every one of you men in this navy yard can hold 
his head high to the sum and as he watches these two ships 
floated in the water, he can say to himself, “Well, there’s my 
contribution to the defense and the perpetuation of the United 
States of America.” 


ADDRESS OF MR. STACK 


Admiral, my dear colleagues of the House, distinguished guests, 
ladies, gentlemen, and employees of the Norfolk Navy Yard, first, 
let me thank you from the bottom of my heart for the great honor 
you conferred on my little daughter, Mary Teresa, when you 
selected her to be the sponsor of the U. S. S. Stack. I am sure 
Mary Teresa, her mother, and the other members of the family and 
Sealy will consider May 5, 1938, as a red-letter day for the Stack 

a a 

Lt. Edward Stack rendered signal services to your country and 
my adopted country in the Bonhomme Richard engagement with 
the Serapis, for which John Paul Jones cited him for bravery, and 
for which a grateful country, your country and my country, today 
is honoring his name by calling this modern destroyer after him. 

We Americans, by adoption or by birth, love peace, but neverthe- 
less are sensible pacifists; we believe in an adequate defense navy. 

I hope the U. S. S. Stack will never have to engage in warfare, 
but if she does I am confident she will give as good an account of 
herself as the man, Lt. Edward Stack, for whom she was christened. 

We who came from Philadelphia to celebrate with you, appreciate 
all the hospitality that your good citizens are giving us, particu- 
larly your chamber of commerce, the Elks, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, and your fine patriotic citizen, Rev. 
Father Blackburn. All who came with me from Philadelphia have 
repeated, over and over again, to me the wonderful treatment they 
have gotten from you, and I know your city will be well and 
favorably advertised by them. 

Today is a very warm day and I do not want to detain you much 
longer, but I cannot let this opportunity pass without paying my 
humble respects to your very able Representative, Norman HAMIL- 
TON. He is a member of the Naval Affairs Committee with me, and 
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I value his good naval understanding of things and his statesman- 
ship. 

This morning while in one of your barber shops I happened to 
meet your city manager, Mr. Harper. He discovered that I was one 
of the visiting Congressmen and immediately asked me what kind 
of a Congressman Representative HAMILTON was. I told him that 
he was a very good Congressman; that he was too damn good; 
that he wanted everything for the Norfolk yard to the detriment 
of the Philadelphia yard, from which city I happen to hall. Con- 
gressman HAMILTON does some real thinking in the Halls of Con- 
gress for the good people of the second district of Virginia. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Snyper], who is a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations that drafted 
the House Joint Resolution 679, the so-called recovery reso- 
lution, and who worked faithfully and diligently and taxed 
his strength severely for many weeks during the preparation 
of that measure, is ill at Walter Reed Hospital. He has 
asked me to state to the House that had he been present at 
the roll call on the passage of the bill he would have voted 
aye. 

FLOOD-CONTROL BILL 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have until tomorrow at midnight, Friday, 
May 13, to file a report upon the bill H. R. 10618, commonly 
known as the flood-control bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WAGES OF RAILROAD WORKERS 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WE MUST MAINTAIN RAILROAD WORKERS’ WAGES 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, announcement has just 
been made by the Nation’s railroads that, effective July 1, they 
will reduce the wages of their employees by 15 percent. 

This is indeed a tragic situation. Approximately a million 
men receiving more than one and three-quarter billion dol- 
lars in annual wages, will be affected by this cut, if it is 
carried into effect. The total amount of the annual reduc- 
tion will be in round figures more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

What this really means is that a quarter of a billion dollars 
per year less will be spent by the Nation’s loyal railway work- 
ers for food, clothing, rent, and the other necessities of life. 
Railroad men as a class are family men. A generous part 
of their none-too-high earnings go for the sort of commodi- 
ties indicated. They are generous contributors to the active 
channels of commerce of our Nation. In a word, they are 
spenders and builders. They are not tightwads and they do 
not fritter their money away for things that do not go to- 
ward upbuilding the sinews of business in the United States. 

When I talk of this fine class of citizens, I know whereof 
I speak. Fortunately, I have thousands of railway em- 
ployees in the district which I have the honor to represent. 
Most of them are my warm personal friends. I have known 
them nearly all my life. When I was in business I had many 
dealings with them. I have visited in their homes and they 
have visited in mine. This close association with them has 
made me honor and respect them. I feel the blow which is 
about to descend upon this worthy class of American citizens 
as keenly as if a member of my own family were to be 
affected. 

Do not understand what I am saying about this wage cut 
to be a criticism of the steam railway operators. I regret 
exceedingly that they could not find some other way to effect 
the savings that they seek to make by this reduction in 
wages, but I appreciate also many of the difficulties which 
confront them. I firmly believe that they have taken this 
step as a last and seemingly necessary recourse. 
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The blame for this unfortunate circumstance belongs on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Much as I regret to 
say it, the Commission has in this instance, I believe, failed 
to grasp the facts in the situation and thus has inflicted this 
pending penalty on the workers. If the Commission had 
granted the increases in freight and passenger rates recently 
sought by the railways this proposed wage cut could have 
been avoided. The operating companies sought a general 
freight increase of 15 percent. Only a temporary increase 
of about 5 percent was granted. At the same time the east- 
ern railroads sought to increase their passenger rate from 
2 to 2% cents a mile, but the Commission did not see fit to 
give them any increase at all in passenger rates. If these 
requests had been granted there would probably have been 
no effort made to cut wages. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the transportation situation 
in the United States has been permitted to drift into its 
present chaotic state and that the workers must pay for the 
general legislative neglect of their industry. Nobody who 
has given the slightest attention to the situation need be 
surprised at the condition in which the country now finds 
its transportation. Whether it always has been apparent in 
the financial statements or not, steam railway transportation 
has been on the downgrade in this country for almost 2 
decades. I shall not attempt to enumerate all the causes 
of it, but competition and increased material and tax costs 
have been enormous contributing factors. True, there was 
a 10-percent wage increase last year, but this necessary added 
expense was only a drop in the bucket as compared to the 
total amount of increased costs. 

Official figures show that average revenues per ton and 
Passenger miles have gone down steadily during the last 17 
years. Freight actually is being hauled today at an average 
rate of less than 1 cent a ton per mile. There is no question 
in the mind of any reasonable man that this is not a fair 
rate. Passenger fares are less than 2 cents a mile, and, 
while some contend that low passenger fares make for in- 
creased revenue, the fact remains that passenger traffic is 
not paying its way generally. The question of efficiency of 
Management has been a controversial one, but undoubtedly 
there have been improvements in many directions. Never- 
theless, approximately a hundred railways in the United 
States are in the hands of receivers or trustees for the simple 
reason that they have not been able to make enough money 
to pay their bills. 

What has happened in the steam railroad field is that man- 
agements have just been skimming along with the least 
possible amount of expenditure. Because they have not had 
the money they have not been buying the rolling stock they 
need. I am informed that during the next two decades, if 
the money were in sight, they would purchase new freight 
cars at the rate of 100,000 per year, at an annual expenditure 
of $300,000,000. They also could use 2,000 locomotives an- 
nually at a similar cost. Other equipment expenditures, 
which would be made if the money were available, I am in- 
formed, would bring the annual expenditures for these items 
alone up to $750,000,000 or a billion dollars a year. What a 
joyous substitute, indeed, this would be for governmental 
pump priming. 

However, this money is not in sight. Nor is there money 
in sight to carry on as has been done in the immediate past. 
The whole problem cries to high heaven for careful study 
and intelligent solution. But not only are these two long- 
range steps not being taken, but immediate relief is denied 
and the blow falls directly on the workers’ shoulders. 

It is a sad situation when the boys on the trains, in the 
roundhouses and out in the yards have to carry the stagger- 
ing burden of a nation’s failure to meet one of its major 
problems openly and fearlessly. 

I do not maintain that the 15-percent increase in freight 
rates would have brought about a permanent solution of the 
steam railway problem. Far from it. This problem will 
require years to solve. I do insist, however, that if this 
just request for rate increases had been granted, the bur- 
den of it would have been spread out thinly over our entire 
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population and would not have been severely felt by any one. 
Instead of this easy temporary solution of the problem, we 
have the load placed squarely on the shoulders of less than 
1 percent of our population, the rank and file of railway 
workers. 

The workers are planning to resist the proposed cut, and 
I am hopeful that some plan will be evolved that will make 
possible a maintenance of present wages. At this time I 
do not see how this is going to be accomplished. However, 
A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, one of the largest of the railway labor groups, 
declared after the announcement was made today that the 
cut would not be put into effect. He insisted that such a 
Wage decrease would “influence a further downward spiral 
of business that will injure the railroads as well as other 
lines of business.” Unquestionably, there is merit in his 
contention that a cut would be felt by business generally. 

The most helpful aspect of the entire situation is that 
approximately 7 weeks will elapse before the proposed cut 
goes into effect. This is one of the fine things about steam 
railway labor affairs in this country. Both men and man- 
agement are of such high type that they strive earnestly to 
work out their problems fairly to themselves and the public. 

It seems to me that despite the previous ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission something still might be 
done to grant a temporary increase in freight rates. Such 
a step, I am sure, would have the general approval of the 
entire country. It will not approve the infliction of this 
unwarranted penalty on the men who toil with their hands 
to keep our great rail transportation system operating. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939-—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report upon the bill (H. R. 10216) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10216) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 17 and 18. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$8,260"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 
: Provided further, That the Capitol Police Board is hereby author- 
ized to detail police from the House and Senate Office Buildings for 
police duty on the Capitol Grounds”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

The committee of conference report in disagreement amendments 
numbered 4 and 5. 


JOHN M. HOUSTON, 
D. LANE POWERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 


disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10216) making appropriations for the 
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legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 

Senate 


On amendments Nos, 1, 2, and 3, relating to the office of the 
Secretary: Provides three clerks at $2,640 each, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of two clerks at $2,640 each, as pro} by the 
House; appropriates $1,522.50 for a messenger from April 15, 1938, 
to June 30, 1939, as proposed by the Senate; and corrects the total 
of the appropriations for the office of the Secretary. 

On amendments Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, relating to the office of 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper: Provides for four attendants 
in charge of ladies’ retiring rooms, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of three, as proposed by the House; appropriates $2,400 for 
an assistant superintendent in the press gallery, as proposed by the 
Senate; eliminates one messenger to press correspondents at $2,160, 
as proposed by the Senate; and corrects the total of the appropria- 
tions made for this office. 

On amendment No. 10: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, 
the proviso attached to the appropriation for the repair and equip- 
ment of Senate kitchens and restaurants, requiring the addition 
of a minimum of 10 percent to each order in excess of 10 cents 
served in such restaurants and 20 percent to orders served outside 
of such restaurants. 

On amendment No. 11: Appropriates $8,260 for operating and 
maintaining motor vehicles under the offices of the Secretary and 
Sergeant at Arms instead of $7,960 as proposed by the House and 
$9,285 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos. 12, 13, and 14: Appropriates $350 for 
age stamps for the office of the Secretary, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $250, as proposed by the House, and $150 for the 
same purpose for the office of the Sergeant at Arms, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $100, as proposed by the House, and 
corrects the total of funds to be expended for such purpose. 

On amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Consolidates, as by the 
Senate, the provisions of the House bill appropriating $5,000 for 
the purchase of furniture and $3,000 for materials for the repair 


of same. 
House of Representatives 
On amendments Nos. 17 and 18: Appropriates $3,300 for the 
clerk of the Committee on Claims, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $3,700, as by the Senate, and corrects the total 
of the appropriation for committee employees in accordance with 


such action. 
Capitol Police 


On amendment No. 19: Restores the provision of the House per- 
mitting the detail of police from the House and Senate Office 
Buildings to work on the Capitol Grounds, amended so as to per- 
mit the detail of such police for police duty on such grounds. 

Architect of the Capitol 

On amendment No. 20: Appropriates $6,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for subway transportation between the Capitol and Senate 
Office Building instead of $2,000 for such purpose, as by 
the House. 

On amendment No. 21: Appropriates $1,560 for increasing the 
salaries of 26 custodial employees for the Senate Office Building 
from $1,080 to $1,140, as pro by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 22: Appropriates $5,000 for metal filing units 
for the Senate Office Building, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 23: Appropriates $375,240 for maintenance 
of the House Office Buildings, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$370,200, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 24: Perfects language relating to air-condi- 
tioning refrigeration, as proposed by the Senate. 

Botanic Garden 

On amendment No. 25: Authorizes the use of not to exceed $250 
for traveling expenses of the Director and his assistants, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $100, as proposed by the House. 

Amendments in disagreement 

The committee of conference report in disagreement the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On amendments Nos. 4 and 5: Relating to an increase in the 
222 eo TAREE RE C 


D. LANE Powrns, 
Managers on the part oj the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 4: Page 5, line 11, after the 


figures 
“$3,600”, insert “and $1,400 additional so long as the position is 
held by the present incumbent.” 
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Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 5: Page 7, line 5, strike out “$504,060” 
and insert in lieu “$505,600.” 

Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

MEMORIAL TO NEWTON D, BAKER 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution 656, 
to provide for the erection of a memorial to the memory of 
Newton D. Baker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not think this late hour is any time 
to bring up new legislation. I shall object. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection a moment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am going to object to 
its consideration at this late hour. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
12 o’clock on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that business in order on Calendar Wednesday next may be 
in order on Tuesday. I may say in submitting this request 
that I have discussed it with the minority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein some observations and figures written by a 
constituent in my district, Mr. Thomas Peck. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Voorntis, Mr. BINDERUP, and Mr. HILL asked and were 
given permission to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
speech made by Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, a few 
days ago. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a radio dialog between myself and Mr. Combs, president of 
the National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of spending, including an editorial recently published in that 
connection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks with reference to the F. B, I. 
deficit and to include some brief excerpts from letters, reso- 
lutions, and newspaper comments, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 623. Joint resolution making available addi- 
tional funds for the United States Constitutional Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr, WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, May 16, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The first notice appearing below, regarding Mr. MALONEY’S 
subcommittee meeting scheduled for Friday, May 13, 1938, 
has now been definitely postponed. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. MaLonry’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a, m. Friday, May 13, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Hearing on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers’ bill. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Sapowsx1’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a, m. Wednesday, May 18, 1938, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act. 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


There will be a full open hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs Monday, May 16, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the 
consideration of H. R. 4281, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to construct and maintain a Government radio 
broadcasting station; authorizing the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to provide programs of national and 
international interest; making necessary appropriations for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the station 
and production of programs therefor; and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization will 
hold public hearings Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m., in Room 445, House Office Building, for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9907, and other unfinished business. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Wednesday, May 18, and Thursday, May 19, 
1938, on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
District of Columbia. The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. on 
the days mentioned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1311. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a recommendation for reduction in a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for unemployment- 
compensation administration, as authorized in title III of 
the Social Security Act, from $7,000,000 to $4,500,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 627); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1312. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1938, to remain available until June 
30, 1939, amounting to $72,500, for the Department of State 
(H. Doc. No. 628); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1313. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate for foreign mail 
transportation, 1935, in the amount of $6,412.08, together 
with proposed provisions affecting existing appropriations 
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for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1939 
(H. Doc. No. 629); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1314. A communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, amounting to $35,000 (H. Doc. No. 630) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1315. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting the draft of a bill to provide for the exploitation of 
oil, gas, and other minerals on the lands comprising the 
Ellington Field Military Reservation, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. s 

1316. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to provide for the ratification 
of statutes of Puerto Rico which have been passed in the 
form of joint resolutions instead of in the form of acts; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1317. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to amend an act entitled “An act 
providing for the public printing and binding and the dis- 
tribution of public documents,” approved January 12, 1895, 
as amended, together with a supporting memorandum of 
April 26, 1938, which sets forth the reasons why such an 
amendment is necessary; to the Committee on Printing. 

1318. A letter from the assistant of the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Labor, transmitting a draft of a bill relative to an 
exchange of lands between the Department of Labor and the 
War Department, affecting the reservations pertaining to the 
Honolulu immigration station and Fort Armstrong; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9287. A bill to authorize the Cairo Bridge 
Commission, or the successors of said commission, to acquire 
by purchase, and to improve, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Cairo, II.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2343). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10076. A bill to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, power, and duties 
of said commission; and authorizing said commission and its 
successors and assigns to purchase, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Wabash River at or near New Harmony, 
Ind.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2344). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WITHROW: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10225. A bill to amend section 6 of chap- 
ter 64, approved April 24, 1894 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. XXVIII, 
2d sess., 53d Cong.), being an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of a steel bridge over the St. Louis 
River, between the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota”; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2345). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MALONEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10261. A bill authorizing the town of 
Friar Point, Miss., and Coahoma County, Miss., singly or 
jointly, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River from a point at or near the town 
of Friar Point, Coahoma County, Miss., to a point at or near 
Helena, Phillips County, Ark.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2346). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MALONEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10275. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
and causeway across the water between the mainland, at or 
near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2347). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. EICHER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10297. A bill to extend the times for commenc- 
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ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2348). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. EICHER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10346. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2349). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MALONEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R, 10611. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Coosa River at or near Gilberts Ferry in Etowah 
County, Ala.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2350). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. H. R. 10608. A bill relating to loans to railroads by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2351). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. SATTERFIELD: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 
8794. A bill to provide for terms of the district court at 
Newport News, Va.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2352). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor. House Resolution 
490. Resolution requesting the President to furnish certain 
information relative to the National Labor Relations Board 
(Rept. No. 2342). Laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 10618) authorizing 
the construction of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for flood control, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 10619) making ineligible for 
appointment in the Diplomatic Service of the United States 
any person who contributes or loans to a political party a 
sum exceeding $10,000; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA: A bill (H. R. 10620) to remove existing re- 
ductions in compensation for transportation of Government 
property and troops incident to railroad land grants; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOREN: A bill (H. R. 10621) to protect the pro- 
duction and marketing of goods and materials essential to 
the national defense, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10622) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Director of the Geological Survey, to make 
scientific, technological, and economic investigations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BYRNE: A bill (H. R. 10623) to make available 
certain sums to States which failed in 1936 or 1937 to take 
full advantage of the credit provisions of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEALEY: A bill (H. R. 10624) to prohibit judges 
of the district courts of the United States from participating 
in cases involving matters in which they have acted as 
counsel, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: A bill (H. R. 10625) to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the com- 
mencement on March 2, 1937, of the Historical Restoration 
Program at St. Augustine, Fla.; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 499) 
making S. 2338 and H. R. 10433, bills to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of cer- 
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tain public works, and for other purposes, a special order 
of business; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’NEAL of Kentucky: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
683) to provide for an additional tax on whisky; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 684) to create a joint congressional committee to re- 
ceive, consider, and prepare proposals for a national high- 
way from Jersey City, N. J., to the city of Washington, D. C., 
and to make reports and recommendations thereon to the 
Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 685) to 
provide for temporary operation by the United States of cer- 
tain steamships, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 686) to 
create a temporary National Economic Committee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 50) 
requesting that the Secretary of State urge the British Gov- 
ernment to increase Jewish immigration to Palestine; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10626) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy J. Halterman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILDEA: A bill (H. R. 10627) for the relief of 
Mike Kotis: to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. HART: A bill (H. R. 10628) for the relief of James 
Havey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 10629) for the relief of the 
village of Gaylord, Minn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEARIN: A bill (H. R. 10630) for the relief of J. 
Milton Sweney; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5105. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of United Federal Work- 
ers of America, urging one-step increases for custodial em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5106. Also, petition of United Cannery Agricultural Pack- 
ing and Allied Workers of America, urging enactment of 
House bill 9745; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5107. Also, petition of United Federal Workers of America, 
urging enactment of House bill 8428, known as the Civil 
Service Appeal Act; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

5108. Also, petition of Interstate Conference of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Agencies, Washington, D. C., urging 
that the United States Employment Service be transferred 
to the United States Social Security Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

5109. By Mr. FISH: Petition signed by Maurice R. Dey 
and 20 other residents of Orange County, N. Y., requesting 
continuance of the Federal art project under the Works 
Progress Administration; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5110. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Memorial of Mrs. 
C. C. Pitts, State president, Ladies’ Auxiliary to T. R. L. C. A., 
of Texas, favoring legislation liberalizing retirement to civil- 
service employees, including widows; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

5111. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of New York City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Inc., concerning House bill 9909, 
wool-labeling bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

5112. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Resolution of the 
Michigan Construction Federation, relating to the employ- 
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ment of labor by the Government or any political subdivision 
thereof; to the Committee on Labor. 

5113. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Kings County Con- 
solidated Civic League, Brooklyn, N. Y., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution No. 91, with reference to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkiey, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, May 12, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 

On April 29, 1938: 

S. 1279. An act to authorize the sale, under the provisions 
of the act of March 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203), of surplus War 
Department real property; and 

S. 1882. An act for the relief of the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation. 

On May 9, 1938: 

S. 477. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or other im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office, and for other purposes; 

S. 3351. An act to permit the issuance of certain certifi- 
cates under the shipping laws by inspectors of hulls, inspec- 
tors of boilers, and designated assistant inspectors; 

S. 3459. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire by donation land at or near Fort Missoula, Mont., for 
target range, military, or other public purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution making funds available for 
the control of incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect 
pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon 
crickets, and chinch bugs,” approved April 6, 1937. 

On May 11, 1938: 

S. 2307. An act to provide for the conservation of the fish- 
ery resources of the Columbia River, establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of one or more stations in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, and for the conduct of necessary investi- 
gations, surveys, stream improvements, and stocking 
operations for these purposes; 

S. 2986. An act to amend section 6 of the act approved 
May 27, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1380); 

S. 2221. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion and 
flood damage originating upon lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in the State of 
Utah; and 

S. 2689. An act to regulate the leasing of certain Indian 
lands for mining purposes. 

On May 12, 1938: 

S. 1998. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of statistics of pea- 
nuts by the Department of Agriculture,” approved June 24, 
1936. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10216) making 
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appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for other pur- 
poses, and that the House had receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 4 and 5 to the said 
bill, and concurred therein. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H, J. Res. 679) making appropriations for 
work relief, relief, and otherwise to increase employment by 
providing loans and grants for public-works projects, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to be recognized 
after a quorum call so that I may submit a conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will then be recognized. 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum and ask 
to have the roll called, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Johnson, Calif. Overton 
Andrews Dieterich Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Ashurst Donahey King Pope 
Austin Duffy. La Follette Reynolds 
Bailey Ellender Lewis Russell 
Frazier Logan Schwartz 

Barkley George Lonergan Sheppard 

i Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Smathers 
Borah Gillette McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Bridges Glass McGill Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Green McKellar Townsend 
Bulkley Hale McNary Truman 
Bulow Harrison Miller Tydings 
Burke Hatch Milton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Minton Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Murray Wagner 
Capper Hill Neely Walsh 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Wheeler 
Chavez Holt O'Mahoney White 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. Hues], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] are de- 
tained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEEI is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrry], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Matonry], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. RAD- 
cLirre], and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
are detained on important public business. 

I ask that this announcement may stand in the RECORD 
for the day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Davıs] and the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Nye] are necessarily absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Texas Angora Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, of Camp Wood, Tex., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to extend for 20 years Federal land-bank loans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3489) authorizing the 
appointment of John Sneed Adams as a second lieutenant 
in the Army, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1792) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3747) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon public military reservations and other 
lands under his control,” approved May 17, 1926, reported 
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a without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1793) 
thereon. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 252) to exempt 
publicly owned interstate highway bridges from local taxa- 
tion, reported it without amendment. 

Mr, ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2927) to regulate the times 
and places of holding court in Oklahoma, reported it with 
amendments. 

REST-ROOM ATTENDANT 


Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 252 and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is this one of the measures 
now on the calendar? 

Mr. BYRNES. No; it is a resolution providing that the 
attending physician at the Capitol may employ a rest-room 
attendant temporarily. The resolution is reported unani- 
mously by the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought it was a resolution providing 
for an investigation. 

Mr. BYRNES. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 252) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cor Lan on March 15 was read, considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the attending physician at the Capitol is au- 
thorized to employ a rest-room attendant to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,440 per annum 
until the expiration of the present session of Congress. Such at- 


tendant shall be attached to the office of the attending physician 
and shall possess such qualifications as he may deem desirable. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4013) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
A. McQuaid; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4014) authorizing the naturalization of Samuel 
F, Swayne; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. GREEN: : 

A bill (S. 4015) granting an increase of pension to Anne 
B. Kennon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4016) to amend section 9 of the act of May 22, 
1928, authorizing and directing a national survey of forest 
resources; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH and Mr. BYRNES: 

A bill (S. 4017) to redistrict South Carolina and to divide 
said districts into divisions; and to amend paragraph 4n, sec- 
tion 1, Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, Supp. III, 1929), and 
section 105, Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, par. 186, 1925), 
as amended, and section 105, Judicial Code, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 28, par. 186, 1936), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan. 

A bill (S. 4018) to amend the National Firearms Act; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4019) for the relief of Charles Albert Goetz; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 4020) granting a pension to Delta Teachout; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4021) requiring 30 days’ advance notice before 
discontinuance of any train carrying United States mails; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4022) to amend the Federal Reserve Act in re- 
gard to charitable contributions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4023) to amend the United States Housing Act 
of 1937; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4024) authorizing advancements from the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration of Public Works for the con- 
struction of certain municipal buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4025) to amend the act of August 9, 1935 (Pub- 
lic, No. 259, 74th Cong., Ist sess.) ; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4026) to relinquish jurisdiction to the State of 
Kansas to prosecute Indians or others for offenses committed 
on Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 295) to authorize sales and 
exchanges by the State of Wisconsin notwithstanding certain 
provisions in the act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 324); to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 296) authorizing the Joint 
Committee on the Library to procure oil portraits of former 
President Herbert Hoover and of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on the Library. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 679) making appropria- 
tions for work relief, relief, and otherwise to-increase em- 
ployment by providing loans and grants for public-works 
projects was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

RECOMMITTAL OF A BILL 

On motion by Mr. Typrncs the bill (S. 3722) to amend 
sections 7, 14, and 20 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States (49 Stat. 1807) was taken from 
the calendar and recommitted to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

CORPORATE REORGANIZATIONS UNDER BANKRUPTCY ACT OF 1898— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8046) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; and to repeal 
section 76 thereof and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
therewith, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. NEELY and Mr. McGILL each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them to the bill (S. 3845) 
to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide for the regulation of 
civil aeronautics, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

THE MAGAZINE RURAL PROGRESS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR MINTON 

(Mr. Norris asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by Senator MINTON on 
May 12, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE JUDICIARY—ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES 
- [Mr. Locan asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp the address delivered by Chief Justice Hughes before 
the American Law Institute on May 12, 1938, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
OPINION OF SUPREME COURT IN KANSAS CITY RATE CASE 

(Mr. BaRKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a letter addressed to the Chief Justice of the 
United States by the Secretary of Agriculture, and a state- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture to the New York Times, 
relative to the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Kansas 
City Rate case, which appear in the Appendix.] 

CELEBRATION OF ANNIVERSARY OF FOREFATHERS’ DAY 


(Mr. Lunpeen asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp addresses delivered on the occasion of the cele- 


bration of the anniversary of Forefathers’ Day in Philadel- 
phia on April 8, 1938, which appear in the Appendix.] 
THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


(Mr. Bripces asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article in the Boston Transcript, written by 
David Lawrence, entitled “Lawrence Sees Hague’s Actions a 
Violation of the Labor Statute,” and an editorial in the same 
paper entitled “Hagueism More than ‘Local Issue,’” which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF WATER POLLUTION 


[Mr. LONERGAN asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Lt. Comdr. Charles W. Thomas, 
United States Coast Guard, published in Outdoor America, 
on the work of the Coast Guard in preventing pollution of 
navigable waters, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. LOGAN. I present a conference report on House bill 
2904. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2904) 
for the relief of officers and soldiers of the volunteer service of the 
United States mustered into service for the War with Spain and 
who were held in service in the Philippine Islands after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace, April 11, 1899, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and agree to the same. 

M. M. LOGAN, 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 


L. B. SCHWELLENBACH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

ALFRED F. BEITER, 

ARTHUR B. JENKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Krne] desires to be heard on the conference report. So 
I ask that it lie on the table until such time as he may have 
the opportunity to do so. 


NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I submit the conference re- 
port on House bill 9218, to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy, and move its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9218) 
to establish the composition of the United States Navy, to authorize 
the construction of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Capital ships, one hundred and five thousand tons, making 
a total authorized underage tonnage of six hundred and thirty 
thousand tons: Provided, That vessels of tonnages in excess of 
thirty-five thousand tons each may be laid down if the President 
determines with t to the tonnage of capital ships being built 
by other nations that the interests of national defense so require, 
in which event the authorized composition of the United States 
Navy of capital ships is hereby increased by one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand tons, making a total authorized underage tonnage of 
six hundred and sixty thousand tons; 

“(b) Aircraft carriers, forty thousand tons, making a total au- 
thorized underage tonnage of one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand tons;” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $15,000,000 to be expended at the discretion of the President of 
the United States for the construction of experimental vessels, 
mone of which shall exceed 3,000 tons standard displacement, and 
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the sum of $3,000,000 to be expended at the discretion of the Presi- 

dent of the United States for the construction of a rigid airship 

of American design and American construction of a capacity not 

to exceed 3,000,000 cubic feet either fabric covered or metal cov- 

ered to be used for training, experimental, and development 
urposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 12. The construction, alteration, furnishing, or equipping of 
any naval vessel authorized by this act, or the construction, altera- 
tion, furnishing, or equipping of any naval vessels with funds from 
any appropriation available for such purposes, contracts for which 
are made after June 30, 1938, shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Public Law 846, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved June 
$0, 1936, unless such course, in the judgment of the President of 
the United States, should not be in the interest of national 
defense.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Davm I. WALSH, 
TYDINGs, 
FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


CARL VINSON, 

P. H. DREWRY, 

MELVIN J. MAAS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the able 
Senator from Massachusetts what change was made in the 
amendment of the Senate to make the construction of larger 
battleships beyond 35,000 tons contingent upon findings that 
such construction was proceeding elsewhere? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be pleased to inform the Senator. 
The Senate bill affirmatively provided for capital ships of a 
total tonnage of 135,000 tons, in contrast with the House bill 
which affirmatively provided for capital ships of a total ton- 
nage of 105,000 tons. Attached to the Senate provision was 
the proviso presented by the Senator from Michigan and 
adopted by the Senate. 

The conference report takes the language of the House bill 
and fixes the tonnage of capital ships at 105,000 tons, making 
a total authorized gross tonnage of 630,000 tons. Then, it 
adds a proviso permitting the expansion to the tonnage des- 
ignated by the language of the Senate bill if the President 
finds it to the interest of national defense to increase the 
tonnage. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator whether that 
indicates any change in the attitude of the Department as 
repeatedly expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
upon the floor, namely, that there is no purpose to go beyond 
35,000 tons except as it is determined that there is such con- 
struction elsewhere? 

Mr. WALSH. All my information is that there is no pur- 
pose, no intention, and no desire to go beyond capital ships of 
35,000 tons unless some other nation builds a capital ship of 
a higher tonnage. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That being so, may I ask the Sen- 
ator what the objection was to saying so? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator realizes that in conferences 
it is sometimes necessary to compromise on language. The 
Senate conferees had some difficulty in obtaining recognition 
for any condition at all. The House conferees would have 
preferred to take the language in the Senate bill without 
the proviso, but the Senate conferees insisted upon the spirit 
of the proviso attached to the Senate bill on the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan; and, with some compromise in 
the language, a proviso is still attached to the conference 
report. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Would I, then, correctly understand 


the able Senator from Massachusetts if I were to feel that 
the bill still means what the Senate undertook to say in 
words that it should mean? 

Mr. WALSH. In my opinion, it does. I think the in- 
en of the Senator from Michigan has been fully carried 
out. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. Without objection, the report is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the promptitude with which the 
Vice President declared the conference report agreed to pre- 
cluded me from submitting a few observations in opposition 
to the conference report. I particularly desired to indicate 
my opposition to the provision in the report providing $3,000,- 
000 for further experimentation in connection with dirigibles. 

I voted against the naval bill when it was before the Senate, 
and the conference report fails to eliminate objections which 
I had to the original bill. 

When the bill was before the Senate, I do not recall that 
the question of dirigibles was discussed. I had assumed from 
the tragic record of our Government, as well as other goy- 
ernments, with respect to dirigibles, that no further attempt 
would be made to construct these dangerous and, in my 
opinion, useless airships. 

In 1933 the U. S. S. Akron, a dirigible ship costing $5,000,- 
000, was lost off the Atlantic coast and 74 officers and men 
were drowned. The Akron was constructed by the most skill- 
ful technicians and builders. It represented the highest type 
of dirigible and had the benefit of the experience of other 
nations, as well as the experience of the best technicians and 
dirigible engineers that could be found in the United States. 
In its construction nothing was left undone to turn out the 
strongest and most perfect dirigible that the world had ever 
produced. The officers and crew had experience with dirigi- 
bles and had been selected because of such experience. 

The Shenandoah, which had cost the Government more 
man $2,200,000, was destroyed in 1925, with the loss of 14 

ves. 

The Army nonrigid dirigible Roma, which cost the Gov- 
ernment approximately $200,000, was destroyed in 1922, with 
the loss of 33 lives. 

The Los Angeles rendered inconspicuous service and was 
discommissioned in 1932. 

Senators remember the loss of the British dirigible, R-101, 
which cost the British Government considerably more than 
$5,000,000. It was destroyed in Beauvais, France, in 1930, 
with the loss of 38 lives, including Lord Thomson, secretary of 
state for air, and Sir Sefton Brancker, director of civil 
aviation. 

The British airship, R-38, which cost the British Govern- 
ment several million dollars, was about to be delivered to our 
Government in 1921, but it broke in two in the air, with the 
loss of 44 lives, including 14 officers and men of the United 
States Navy. 

Senators will remember that Italy had a tragic experience 
with dirigibles, and France’s experience was equally dis- 
astrous. 

Our Government has expended nearly $50,000,000 in the 
construction of dirigibles, and it would seem that with the 
losses sustained, both in ships and in men, the Government 
would not again embark upon the policy of building dirigibles. 
Those governments which for a time mistakenly believed 
dirigibles to be of use in connection with naval operations 
have abandoned their construction and use, and they are not 
squandering money in trying to revive dirigible construction. 

Apparently there are some persons in the Navy who are 
obsessed with the idea that our Government must repeat its 
tragic experience and waste millions of dollars in experi- 
mentation looking to the construction of dirigibles. I protest 
against the appropriation carried in the bill which doubtless 
has for its object the laying of a foundation for larger appro- 
priations for the construction of these dangerous and, as some 
believe, worthless airships. 

It will be remembered that when General Balbo visited the 
United States with a large number of airplanes—not dirigi- 
bles—he stated, in substance, that his Government was not 
building and did not contemplate the construction of 
dirigibles. 

I repeat that there is no justification for squandering 
$3,000,000 more in experimental work in connection with 
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dirigibles. It has been clearly proven that they are not of 
value in times of war either on land or sea. They have been 
floating coffins or, at least, have carried several hundred men 
to their graves. 

I regret that the conferees agreed to the provision of the 
bill carrying this appropriation. 

Following the destruction of the dirigible Akron, a joint 
select committee was appointed to investigate dirigible dis- 
asters. I happened to be chairman of that committee, and 
in my opinion the facts elicited justify the views which I have 
expressed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator would prefer that the 
United States make this experiment with helium rather than 
to turn our supply of helium over to the Germans, under Mr. 
Hitler, would he not? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the question suggested by the 
Senator is not involved in the matter which I have discussed. 
I am glad to state, however, that I commend the action of 
Secretary Ickes in refusing to allocate to Germany any of our 
helium supply. Certainly under the aggressive and threat- 
ening policies of Hitler neither he nor the German Govern- 
ment has a right to expect any contributions from the United 
States to strengthen Germany’s hands. Neither comity nor 
a spirit of reciprocity justifies our Government in responding 
to the request of the German Government for helium. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to join with the Senator from 
Utah in his commendation of Secretary Ickes and think he 
is exactly right. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago, I referred to Germany and the dominating char- 
acter who controls the German Government. Under his 
administration, not only the Jews, but many Christians, have 
been persecuted and robbed and plundered. He has revived 
persecutions that blackened the pages of the history of the 
past, and is now enforcing decrees in Germany and in Aus- 
tria which are cruel, inhuman, and call for universal con- 
demnation. In my opinion, the peoples of civilized nations 
should raise their voices in protest against the barbarous 
treatment imposed by the ruler of Germany upon hundreds 
of thousands of individuals who have made material and 
spiriutal contributions to the growth and development of 
Germany. 

An editorial appears in this morning’s Washington Post, 
which temperately refers to the cruel treatment accorded to 
the Jews in Germany and to the violation by the German 
Government of treaty obligations. I ask permission to have 
this editorial read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorial 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

From the Washington Post of May 13, 1938] 
EMPHATIC PROTEST 

Germany's treatment of the Jews within her borders has, from 
the very beginning of the Nazi regime, shocked and outraged the 
civilized world. No indignity has been spared these helpless in- 
dividuals whose only offense was, and remains, their race or their 
religion. 

Po ES of all access to the professions, robbed of their citizen- 
ship and given the status of pariahs, cut off from one after an- 
other of the avenues of livelihood, the German Jews have been 
condemned to starvation and destruction. And all the while de- 
graded publicists like Julius Streicher have been officially encour- 
aged to pour forth a flood of unspeakable filth to foment hostility 
against the Jewish people. 

In the first years of the Third Reich some German Jews managed 
to leave the prison which Germany had become for them. But 
even when this escape was sanctioned by the authorities, the exiles 
had to agree to leave behind a large part of their property. Now, 
by the latest decree, steps are to be taken to see that all Jews in 
Germany, presumably Including Austria, will have no property to 
dispose of whether they stay or leave. 

What makes this more than a matter of moral indignation is 
that the new decree applies not only to German Jews but to Jews 
of every nationality, including citizens of the United States. All 
in this category who hold property of any value in the Reich are 
called upon to declare their holdings. And General Goering, the 
commissioner for the 4-year plan, is authorized to use all fortunes 
so declared “in harmony with the requirements of German 
There ts more than a little irony in the fact that such com- 
munistic action is undertaken by a regime which denounces com- 


munism as the world's greatest menace. But what is more to the 
point, so far as the United States is concerned, is that this decree 
contravenes a definite treaty which Germany is not empowered 
to denounce by unilateral action. 

By the German-American pact of December 8, 1923, both Gov- 
ernments agreed that the property of their nationals residing under 
the sovereignty of the other “shall not be taken without due 
process of law and without payment of just compensation.” De- 
spite this pledge, the Nazi regime now very clearly plans to in- 
fringe on the rights of Americans who happen to be of Jewish faith 
or origin, With entire correctness, therefore, the United States 
Government has entered “emphatic protest” against this threatened 
move and is demanding assurance “that the measure will not be 
applied to American citizens.” 

It is evident that this strong protest can be ignored only at 
grave risk to German-American relations, The refusal to sell 
helium gas to Germany is one illustration of the type of unfor- 
tunate reprisal which will become inevitable if the German Gov- 
ernment, most solicitous for the rights of Germans outside its 
frontiers, pursues a course which ignores solemn treaty obligations 
along with all other civilized standards and values. Procedure such 
as that which the Nazis now contemplate cannot remain one- 
sided. It begins to appear that this fact must be demonstrated to 
the Third Reich before it will be appreciated there. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, aside from the civil aero- 
nauties bill which is now pending, and to which I wish to 
address myself by way of offering an amendment in a very 
short time, I desire to dwell for just a moment on the re- 
marks of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] wherein he 
commends the action of the Secretary of the Interior for his 
positive decision as to helium. I think it is one of the out- 
standing things that commend Secretary Ickes over and 
above the splendid record he has had for some five and a half 
or six years, up to the present time. 

In that respect I desire to go a little further. In a very 
short time we shall pass upon a great appropriation bill in 
which the money of the taxpayers of the country is to be 
used, as some say, to “prime the pump”; as others say, to 
start business going. If I had a vote and stood alone, I 
Should put that entire sum in the hands of Secretary Ickes, 
in order that he might carry forward the great program he 
initiated in years past, under the guidance of Congress, under 
the Public Works Administration. I would rather see the 
money of the taxpayers of the country put into public works 
of a permanent nature, to which no man could successfully 
point the finger of scorn or the finger of criticism, than to 
see it go into W. P, A. projects, as to which no one up to date 
has dared ask for an investigation and have it made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
in a short time a resolution will be introduced asking for an 
investigation of the expenditures of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator will not get far with it. 

DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3845) 
to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide for the regulation of 
civil aeronautics. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did I correctly under- 
stand from the Senator from Nevada that the amendment to 
come in on page 59 which was offered yesterday, and to which 
objection was made, would be withdrawn? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say that I did not offer the 
amendment. The amendment was offered by the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Corretanp], sitting where I happen to be at this moment. 
The chairman of the Committee on Commerce, however, is 
unable to be here today, by reason of official business, and I 
have been instructed to withdraw the amendment. I desire 
to say, in that connection, that the amendment was offered 
on behalf of the Post Office Department by the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce; and before this matter is 
entirely concluded I think the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads may conclude to re- 
verse his position. For the time being, however, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the with- 
drawal of the amendment on page 59? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if there is any subsequent 
attempt to offer the amendment, I hope I may be notified. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If there is any subsequent attempt to 
offer the amendment, so far as I am concerned, I shall see 
that the Senator from Tennessee is notified. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I am interested in under- 
standing the provision of the bill which appears on page 34, 
which I understand was amended, the so-called “grandfather 
clause.” I understand it was amended yesterday. The 
amendment appears on page 8914 of this morning’s Recorp. 

There is now under consideration an air line to be estab- 
lished between Wichita, Kans., and Pueblo, Colo. The line 
at this time is under process of being established. Airports 
are being constructed at the present time at Hutchinson, 
Kans., Dodge City, Kans., Garden City, Kans., and I think 
also at Pueblo, Colo. At other places similar lines are under 
process of being established. Proposals have been submitted 
to air-transportation companies to carry the mail by air 
between the points I have named. Bids have been submitted 
to the Post Office Department by various air-transportation 
companies and are now under consideration by that Depart- 
ment. Considerable moneys have been expended, and I 
should like to know whether, if this measure shall be en- 
acted in the form in which it is now pending, including the 
amended section to which I have referred, it will affect that 
situation. Will it invalidate what has heretofore been done 
and is now being done with reference to establishing this 
line, and the accepting or rejecting of bids which have now 
been submitted by transportation companies for the trans- 
portation of air mail between Wichita, Kans., and Pueblo, 
Colo.? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Kansas, I may say that there has been nothing more 
controversial in this entire study than the subject which 
the Senator brings up. I do not believe there is a State in 
the Union which has not the same problem. I doubt if 
there is a section in the country which has not the same 
problem as that which presents itself through the expression 
of the Senator from Kansas. 

We tried to work the matter out with due regard for what 
we commonly understand as the “grandfather clause.” It 
is my belief—and I express my individual idea now—that 
those who pioneer a line, who put their energy and their 
activity and their initiative, and their money as well, into a 
line, hoping to develop sufficient income from one source or 
another, should have a preferential place in the picture. 
That has been very general. It is general in modern legis- 
lation. We recall the legislation which placed the bus and 
truck lines under the Interstate Commerce Commission, rec- 
ognizing their priority, recognizing their having pioneered 
lines. 

If we throw down the bars and provide that everyone be- 
tween now and the time this bill is approved who sets up a 
line, regardless of how that line may be equipped, regardless 
of how it may be set up, shall be recognized, then we will 
have torn down the morale of the industry, to speak very 
plainly, then we will have torn down the initiative which be- 
longs to what we commonly understand as the “grandfather” 
policy, that those who pioneered when there was no legis- 
lation, and those who loaned their money and gave their 
efforts when there was no legislation, should be recognized. 

To find a date that was in keeping with justice and fair 
play has been a very difficult task. It will be noted that the 
bill sets up December 1. It will be noted that the alteration 
in the bill through amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. COPELAND], the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, makes a complete change in that respect. 
The Senator will note my own amendment to the amendment 
offered by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce. 
The whole matter was laid before us, and I accepted without 
resistance the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. CopELAND] yesterday, with my own amendment 
added, hoping that in conference we might be able to work 
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the matter out on the basis of equity and fair play, always 
keeping in mind the reward, as I think a reward should be 
granted to those who pioneer a line. 

If I could give a broader or more explicit explanation to 
the Senator from Kansas I would do so, because any offer 
of an amendment will be confronted with the same objection, 
with the same condition. Some one eventually must work 
the problem out, and we have tried to give the provision 
latitude so that the committee of conference can work it 
out in keeping with fair play. I hope we are right: I will 
not vouch for it. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, something like 2 years ago an 
authorization measure was passed by the Congress and since 
then Congress made an appropriation providing for moneys 
for the carrying of mail by air on a route to be established 
between Wichita and Pueblo, and a provision was adopted 
authorizing the Post Office Department to submit invitations 
for bids to air-mail carriers to carry mail between those two 
points. 

Mr. McCARRAN. May I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. McGILL. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I desire to interrupt so that the Senator 
may carry this thought with him as he discusses the matter. 
A distinction is to be made between a line established and 
the extension of a route. I hope the Senator has those two 
things in mind. As the Senator well knows, we have appro- 
priated for extensions of routes, and, if I recall correctly, we 
have appropriated also for the establishment of lines, to be 
under the supervision and direction of the Post Office De- 
partment. I hope the Senator in discussing the matter will 
keep in mind as to whether the line to which he refers is an 
extension, or the establishment of a route. 

Mr. McGILL. I was about to say that the appropriation 
has been made. The Post Office Department has submitted 
proposals to different air-transportation concerns. Bids have 
been made and are now before the Department and, as I 
understand, are under consideration by the legal division of 
the Post Office Department to determine the validity and 
legality of the bids, and the lowest responsible bidder would 
in all human probability be given the contract. 

“The Senator will understand that there are now air lines 
existing between Kansas City, Mo., and points west of Kan- 
sas City to Wichita, Kans., and from there on south through 
Oklahoma and other States. I think those lines are oper- 
ated by what is known as the Braniff Co. Whether the 
Braniff Co. was the lowest bidder and would be granted the 
contract to carry the mails no one can now determine 
except those in the Department who have access to the bids. 
Therefore it would be impossible to say that the proposed 
line would be an extension of their line. It might and it 
might not be, but it would be an extension of air-transporta- 
tion service either by the Braniff Lines or some other line 
which would have to connect with the Braniff Lines from 
Wichita on west to Pueblo. 

In view of the fact that an appropriation has been made, 
and in view of what has taken place by virtue of authority 
granted by Congress, it seems to me unjust to pass a measure 
now which would in effect invalidate all that has been 
done, since there have been considerable expenditures made, 
not only by the Federal Government but by municipalities as 
well, in the matter of building of airports with which the 
extension or new line could operate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall interrupt the Senator from Kan- 
sas at that point to say that I have had extended com- 
munication and correspondence with Mr. Braniff, of the 
Braniff Lines. I do not think any organization has been 
more roughly dealt with than has that of Mr. Braniff. 

None of the small operators has more of my sympathy 
than the operators of the Braniff Lines. The small opera- 
tors must of necessity be considered. It is our object and 
purpose that an independent agency shall be set up by the 
bill which eventually will not only give to the great operators, 
such as the United, the T. W. A., and the American and 
other lines, but will give to the small operators an oppor- 
tunity to have life, if I may so express it tersely, and to have 
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the right to operate, and to have the right to enjoy their 
investment and the fruit of their courage, because it requires 
investment and courage to initiate air lines. The whole ob- 
ject, so far as I am concerned, in initiating this legislation 
has been to establish an independent agency so that air 
lines such as the Braniff Lines, and other lines of similar 
nature and character, may have a secure place in the picture 
for their service. That is the reason the bill provides that 
when a certificate of convenience and necessity is given, 
there follows and flows therefrom the right to carry the 
mail. 

The bill provides something else which the Senator may 
not have thought of. It does away with competitive bid- 
ding. There will no longer be any competitive bidding if 
the bill goes into effect. In other words, there will be a fix- 
ing of rates by the authority on a given line in keeping with 
that line’s economic necessity, and in keeping with the 
service to be rendered. So the Braniff Lines and many other 
lines which have raised the question of “where do we stand 
in this picture?” may rest at ease, because the new author- 
ity, looking to a new service and looking to a continuation 
of a service by which the public is to be served, will not be 
hampered by the impediment of competitive bidding. 

I should like to invite the thought of the Senator to that 
point, so that he may dwell on it as we go along. I am op- 
posed to completitive bidding. I think in the Star Route 
Service competitive bidding has developed to a point where 
it is destroying the Service, and members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, not including the 
chairman—I do not want to include the chairman, because 
I do not wish to start anything which would lead to a pro- 
tracted discussion—realize the fact that the Star Route Serv- 
ice has reached a point which is degrading the operators by 
reason of the way they are underbidding each other. Today 
in this Service some lines are bidding a mill a mile. We all 
know that mail cannot be flown for a mill a mile, and we 
know that those lines are looking to some other authority 
than the I. C. C., which possesses the authority today, to 
investigate the situation and to establish a just rate for the 
carrying of the mail. If there were an independent agency 
to which the air lines could go, it seems to me that the Bran- 
iff lines and other lines similarly situated and conducted would 
have no complaint. That at least is the object and aim of 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. McGILL. I think they would have no complaint inso- 
far as the present lines now being operated by them are 
concerned. I call attention to the provision of the section 
under consideration: 

If any applicant shall show that from December— 


Mr. McCARRAN. Is the Senator referring to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McGILL. I am referring to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CoPELAND]. It occurs on 
page 6767 of yesterday’s RECORD: 


If any applicant shall show that from December 1, 1937, until 
the effective date of this section, it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was an air carrier, continuously operating as such (except as to 
interruptions of service over which the applicant or its predecessor 
in interest had no control), the Authority, upon proof of such fact 
only shall, unless the service rendered by such applicant for such 
period was inadequate and inefficient, issue a certificate or certifi- 
cates, authorizing such applicant to engage as an air carrier in air 
transportation with respect to all classes of traffic for which au- 
thorization is sought, except mail, between the terminal and 
intermediate points between which it, or its predecessor, so con- 
tinuously operated between April 15, 1938, and the effective date of 
this section, and also authorizing such applicant to transport 
mail between the terminal and intermediate points between which 
the applicant, or its predecessor, was authorized by the Post- 
2 General to engage on April 15, 1938, in the transportation 
of mail. 


It seems to me that the operators would be protected in 
every way, except insofar as concerns the establishment of 
@ new or extension route which is being established under 
authority of a recent act of Congress, for which moneys are 
being expended and have been expended. The bids might 
or might not be accepted, but if the pending measure is 
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finally adopted under such circumstances, the result would 
be to nullify what has heretofore been and will be done. I 
am not raising any question now about someone starting a 
new line without any authority having heretofore been 
granted by the Congress for it or appropriations made there- 
for by Congress. It seems to me that we should protect what 
the air-line operators have been doing under an appropria- 
tion we have heretofore made. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wonder if the Senator from Kansas 
has considered section 405, on page 47 of the bill. 

Mr. McGILL. I have not attempted to construe that, I 
may say to the Senator from Nevada, in conjunction with 
the matter under discussion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should be glad to have the Senator do 
so, and perhaps take the matter up with me a little later on 
the floor. 

Mr. McGILL. Very well. I assume the bill will not be 
passed within a short period. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not imagine so. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I did not hear all the con- 
versation that has taken place on the other side of the aisle. 
May I make an inquiry of the Senator from Nevada? Does 
the Senator from Kansas propose an amendment which was 
accepted? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. There has been no amendment 
om The Senator from Kansas was asking some ques- 

ons. 

Mr. McGILL. I have not proposed an amendment up to 
this time. 

Mr. McNARY. I could not understand the conversation 
taking place on the other side of the aisle. I did not know 
whether the bill had been amended in my absence. At the 
distance I was from the Senators I could not hear what was 
being said. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will say to the Senator from Oregon 
that an amendment to the bill was offered yesterday by the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, who reported the 
bill. That amendment, as it appears in the Recorp, was the 
subject of the discussion. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to proceed with offering 
these amendments, and then I shall yield for any questions 
or suggestions. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Nevada. At some convenient time 
I should like to move to take up a bill providing appropria- 
tions for the social-security service, which is very necessary 
to the States. When the Senator reaches a convenient time, 
I should like to move to take up that bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. How much time would be required. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the bill on the calendar? 

Mr. ADAMS. It is. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I stated yesterday that I 
should object to the intrusion of any business which inter- 
fered with the unfinished business. I want the unfinished 
business disposed of. When the unfinished business is dis- 
posed of I shall be very glad to cooperate with the able Sena- 
tor from Colorado in obtaining consideration of his bill. The 
present occupant of the chair will recall that I objected to a 
similar request made by him. Many times during the course 
of the discussion and consideration of bills other bills obtrude 
themselves until we lose the whole chain of our thought and 
argument. Another consequence which is bad is that absent 
Senators are not apprised that some bill is to be taken up 
when there is unfinished business before the Senate. 

For that reason I shall object to the consideration of any 
other business until the unfinished business is finally dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I was trying to meet the very 
point the Senator had in mind. I do not wish to interrupt 
the orderly course of procedure. I inquired whether or not 
the bill to which I refer, which is an emergency measure, 
might be considered at a convenient time. ‘The bill involves 
an appropriation for the expenses of carrying on the social- 
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security activities in the States. The money now available 
for the purpose will be exhausted on the 15th of May. 

The matter is one which ought not to be carried over. I 
was merely inquiring if the bill could be taken up at some 
convenient time. The matter is not an ordinary one. The 
bill has been on the calendar for a number of days. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is always gracious and cour- 
teous. Nevertheless, I am still unmoved by his plea. I shall 
object to the consideration of his bill or any other bill until 
the unfinished business is disposed of. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator may soften after a while. I 
shall make another appeal to the Senator later. 

Mr. McNARY. I rarely soften in such matters. I am sure 
we can dispose of the unfinished business if I take my seat 
and permit the Senator from Nevada to proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment offered by the 
committee on page 39, line 20, was agreed to yesterday. The 
amendment struck out the words “any part of whose duty” 
and inserted the words “whose principal activity.” I have 
conferred with the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and I am authorized by him to say that he, as the 
author of the amendment, agrees that the amendment should 
be reconsidered and rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
vote is reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 
stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 39, line 20, the amend- 
ment struck out the words “any part of whose duty” and 
inserted the words “whose principal activity”, so as to read: 

(5) The term “pilot” as used in this ph shall mean an 
employee who is responsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an aircraft while under way, 
including take-off and landing of such aircraft, and the term co- 
pilot” as used in this paragraph shall mean an employee whose 
principal activity is to assist or relieve the pilot in such manipula- 
tion, and who is properly qualified to serve as such pilot or copilot 
and is licensed as such by the Authority. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 39, line 20. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ments having been disposed of, I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated an amendment, on page 5, line 10, of the bill. So 
that the amendment may be in order, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which the Senate adopted the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 5, line 10, be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. The amend- 
ment to the committee amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 10, after the word 
“who” and before the word “is”, it is proposed to insert 
“engages in or”, and in line 11, after the word “is” and 
before the word “in”, it is proposed to insert the word 
“directly”, so as to read: 

And (except to the extent the Authority may otherwise provide 
with respect to individuals employed outside the United States) 
any individual who engages in or is directly in charge of the 
inspection, maintenance, overhauling, or, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I send to the desk another amendment, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 5, line 16, after the word 
“facility” where it occurs the second time, it is proposed to 
insert “including landing areas.” 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Before the next amendment is offered, 
I wish to make a statement concerning the matter which the 
Senator from Kansas was discussing a few moments ago. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator withhold: his state- 
ment until we have completed the amendments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My statement will take only a moment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in the appropriation bill 
which was signed by the President on March 28, 1938, a 
number of lines were authorized and appropriations were 
made therefor. One line was from Houston to Brownsville, 
Tex.; another was from Tampa, Fla., to Memphis, Tenn.; a 
third from Detroit, Mich., to Sault Ste. Marie; a fourth from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to New Orleans, La.; a fifth from Wichita, 
Kans., to Pueblo, Colo., concerning which the Senator from 
Kansas has just spoken; and a sixth from Phoenix, Ariz., to 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. Bids have been advertised and received 
and contracts have been let in all cases except the case of the 
line from Houston to Brownsville, and the necessary steps 
are in process at this time with respect to that line. 

I will say to the Senator from Nevada that there ought 
to be some amendment which would eliminate all uncertainty 
as to what has been done with respect to these lines. Two 
extensions of lines have been provided for, one from Grand 
Rapids to Chicago and another from Yakima, Wash., to 
Portland, Oreg. Up to this time the extensions have not 
actually been put in operation. 

So far as the several lines are concerned, I believe the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] has prepared an 
amendment. Either that amendment or some effective 
amendment ought to be agreed to so that the provisions of 
the bill will not interfere with any of the lines upon which 
the Congress has already acted, and which have been put 
into operation to the extent I have indicated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I shall try to work the 
matter out with the Senator from West Virginia as soon as 
I have finished with these amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that explanation, I shall say no 
more at this time. When the Senator completes his amend- 
ments, we will take up the matter. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. Let me say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I have read the amendment to be proposed by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, and I do not think it reaches the 
matter we have under discussion, or the point involved in 
what the Senator deems to be a necessary amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. After 4 years of study of the matter I 
have been unable to discover an amendment which will 
reach the point. So, if the able Senator can find one on 
the floor which will cover the matter, he deserves a medal. 
If we are to preserve the “grandfather clause,” as we recog- 
nize it should be preserved, and at the same time try to take 
care of everyone who starts a line, I do not know where the 
twilight zone of reconciliation between the two theories lies. 
We must either support the “grandfather clause” and say that 
those who pioneered the lines, who invested their money, and 
put their energy and their courage into unsurveyed lines, 
shall be recognized, or else we must throw down the bars 
and say, “Come on, everybody,” from now on until the bill 
is signed. If we adopt the latter course, we shall destroy the 
industry; we shall destroy initiative, courage, and invest- 
ment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is nòt the purpose of the proposed 
amendment. Whether or not it has that effect, I do not 
know. The purpose of the amendment is to put the six 
established lines and the two extensions on exactly the same 
basis as all other lines now in existence. Then we can 
determine whether or not it is proper to apply to them what 
the Senator calls the “grandfather clause.” I should like to 
know in what section the “grandfather clause” is found. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is found on page 34. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whatever clause is applied to the lines 
already in existence should be applied to the eight lines 
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which I have mentioned, just as though they were now in 
existence and operating. 

Mr. McCARRAN. But they are not grandfathers. They 
are grandchildren. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They may be; but they have been es- 
tablished by the Congress, and if I have anything to do with 
it, they will stay in the law. I hope the Senators who are 
interested in the lines, and who have made the fight and 
have won the fight before this body and before the House, 
will have enough interest in their own affairs to see that the 
law which we have already passed is not immediately re- 
pealed by some “grandfather clause” concerning which I 
know nothing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will yield in just a moment. Let me 
say that the able Senator from Tennessee has no more de- 
sire to be fair than has the author of this bill. For years I 
have tried to work out a degree of fairness; but the able Sen- 
ator from Tennessee cannot threaten me with anything on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not mean to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Just a moment. I did not ask for an 
interruption. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not intend to threaten the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator cannot threaten me. I 
am not here to be threatened. If I am voted down, I shall 
accept defeat. If, however, it is desired to imtroduce an 
element of fairness, I shall be the first one to go forward 
with it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not think I am 
trying to threaten him in any way. What I am trying to 
do is to protect the rights of those who have already obtained 
rights from the Congress; and I am determined to do so. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to me to offer the amendment to which the Senator 
from Tennessee has just referred? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I myself desire to make some 
observations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from West Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 56, after line 11, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

EXPERIMENTAL AIR-MAIL SERVICE 

Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to repeal in 
whole or in part the provisions of section 1 and 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for experimental air-mail service, to 
further develop safety, efficiency, economy, and for other purposes, 
approved April 15, 1938 (Public, No. 486, 75th Cong., ch. 157, 
3d sess.) “ The transportaton of mail under contracts entered 
into under such sections shall not, except for sections 402 (n) 
and (o), be deemed to be “air transportation” as used in this act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the author of the 
proposed amendment allow it to rest in abeyance until I can 
look the amendment over and see what we can do with it? 
I should like to work it out with the Senator as best I 
know how. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I hope the Senator will do that for the 
reason I think the amendment is not sufficiently specific, 
and I think it should be made more specific, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will go to the desk in just a moment 
and get the amendment and try to work it out as best I 
know how to accomplish the desired end. I do not know 
whether or not it can be done. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, of course, I gladly accept 
the suggestions of the Senator from Nevada and the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to address a question to the 
Senator from West Virginia. Is it the impression of the 
Senator from West Virginia that anything contained in this 
proposed act would repeal any part of the act to provide 
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for experimental air service, to further develop safety, ef- 
ficiency, economy, and for other purposes, approved April 15, 
1938? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, without the amendment 
which I have proposed, in behalf of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and myself, I fear that certain provisions of the exist- 
ing law will be repealed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That does not answer the question, Mr. 
President. I confined the question absolutely to the act 
of April 15, 1938. I know that there are express provisions 
in the pending bill which would repeal definite laws, but 
whether there are any provisions that repeal any part of the 
act of April 15, 1938, was the question which I asked. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if I did not fear that the bill 
before the Senate would repeal the specific provisions of the 
act of, April 15, 1938, to which my amendment refers, I 
should not have offered it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will say that if there is anything in 
the bill that would repeal the provisions referred to by the 
Senator from West Virginia, it is not the intention of the 
bill nor the intention of the author to repeal them, and I 
do not believe the bill would repeal them. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I am very much concerned about that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from Vermont and the 


Senator from West Virginia need not be concerned. 


Mr. AUSTIN. If I thought that this bill would repeal 
that act, I would be very much opposed to the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly; we all would be opposed 
to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the Sen- 
ator from Nevada from the floor, but I desire to submit a 
few observations, if I may. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator from Utah desire the 
floor? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Temporarily, then, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the members of the committee 
who drafted the pending bill undoubtedly are familiar with 
its terms, but some Senators have not had opportunity to 
study its provisions. 

From the discussion of its terms this morning, I have been 
confused as to their meaning and effect. If the purpose of 
the bill is to “freeze” certain contracts, or certain activities 
of a number of companies or organizations, and to give them 
rights in perpetuity to the exclusion of others; if the bill 
erects bars to protect those who now have contracts or now 
have established air lines and to prevent other persons or 
other corporations from obtaining franchises and rights to 
operate airplanes, I would hesitate to vote for the bill. 

I recognize the fact that the art of aviation has made 
progress; that regulation is needed much the same as rail- 
roads are regulated by the I. C. C. I reeognize the fact 
that there are some fields already adequately served by exist- 
ing lines, but the growth of the country will call for other 
air lines and facilities. Undoubtedly there must be some 
discretion vested in a board or agency to grant permits and 
rights-of-way through the air; but I should be reluctant to 
vote for a bill that was a guaranty to certain agencies and 
certain organizations that they shall be perpetuated, and 
that other applicants for rights-of-way and for permits 
should be denied consideration. 

It seems to me that the “grandfather” clause, using the 
phrase employed by my friend from Nevada, may be utilized 
to prevent the development of this art and the establishment 
of new air routes; and I am concerned to know just how far 
authority is granted to the authority which is being set up to 
restrict and restrain the development of the art and how far 
the bill “freezes” existing routes and corporations that have 
established airplane routes throughout the United States. 
If it authorizes their activities to the exclusion of others who 
may desire to enter this great field, then I think there should 
be some amendments that would fully protect the public and 
protect those who are interested in the development of this 
great art. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may I answer the Sena- 
tor at that point? I think he would want the information. 

Mr. KING. I should be very glad to be advised. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the Senator that, first of 
all, I think the Senator’s mind and mine run along the same 
lines; in other words, it is the public which is to be served. 

Mr. KING. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is the public in whom we are inter- 
ested; that is the primary consideration. The bill has in 
contemplation that service all the way through, but, together 
with that, we must remember that those who sought to serve 
the public in this field, either under no law at all or under 
the existing law, which is known as the McKellar-Black law, 
or other existing laws, should have some recognition as 
pioneers, we will say. There is nothing in this bill and noth- 
ing in the spirit of the bill or in the philosophy of the bill 
that would take from those pioneers anything that they have 
established. On the other hand, we desire to give to them 
the best of “the break,” if I may use a common expression. 

Again referring to public necessity and convenience, per- 
mit me to use an illustration with which the Senator is 
familiar. If it could be established to the satisfaction of 
the Authority which is about to be set up that another 
line could well be operated from Chicago to Salt Lake City, 
although that same territory is now served by the United 


Air Lines, and the demand for service was so great as to 


support another line, then the Authority could investigate, 
reach a determination, establish a rule, and could say, 
“There is sufficient demand, there is sufficient patronage, 
and there is sufficient commercial life to sustain the other 
lines. Therefore we can grant a franchise to another line.” 
But before that could be done, full and complete hearings 
would have to be had. So we are trying to set up a non- 
political agency that will go into matters such as the one I 
have tried to illustrate, and if the circumstances do not 
justify another line, say “No, you cannot go in; you can- 
not set up another line, because if you do both lines will 
fail; both lines will go out of business, and the public that 
we are looking to primarily will not be served.” That is the 
object and purpose of this entire bill. It is not to say that 
any line may be “frozen” nor that any line may be per- 
petuated, nor that any monopoly over any terrain may be 
established to the exclusion of the necessity which the 
public may present. 

I have tried to explain the matter to the Senator, and 
I hope I have done so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am interested in the state- 
ment made by my friend from Nevada, and I think I assent 
to all that he has just stated. I have been a little disturbed, 
though, from observations which I have heard as I have 
come into the Chamber from time to time during the dis- 
cussion, as to the effect of this bill upon the future of 
aviation. 

I agree with my friend that there must be some authority 
to determine whether rights-of-way and certificates of con- 
venience and necessity shall be granted. If when during 
the period of the railroad-building mania a few years ago 
we had had an instrumentality to determine whether many 
of the roads were necessary, and that question had been 
determined adversely, millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars of capital which have been wasted would have been 
saved. Many railroad lines have been constructed which 
should never have been constructed. Scores of railroads are 
in the hands of receivers and hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been lost by improvident expenditures in unnecessary 
railroad lines. I agree, therefore, that there should be some 
authority to determine whether the public will be con- 
venienced, whether there is a necessity for the establish- 
ment of other lines, and to weigh all the facts and circum- 
stances, with a view to determining whether the necessary 
certificate shall be issued. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. TRUMAN. If the Senator will read title IV of the 
bill, on page 31, over to the bottom of page 35, his question 
will be completely answered. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is one other matter which 
has been brought to my attention in view of the statement 
made by the Senator from Tennessee. I was wondering 
whether it is understood that all of the air-mail routes which 
have been established—and I fear some of them were un- 
necessary, and were not warranted by the traffic or by the 
demands of the public—are to be continued. Will not the 
authority which has been set up have the right to deter- 
mine whether or not a certificate shall be issued to them? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if I may answer the spe- 
cific question of the Senator from Utah, that is exactly the 
question presented to me by the Senator from Kansas and 
the Senator from Colorado and the Senator from Tennessee 
just a moment ago, if I correctly recall. Specific lines are 
set up for which appropriations have been made. They are 
either lines or extensions of lines. This is the atmosphere 
through which we are passing 

Mr. KING. Let me say, with respect to that matter, that 
I should be unwilling to freeze them without investigation 
to determine their necessity. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator will pause for a moment, 
he may change his mind to some extent. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator agrees with me. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Perhaps so; but a constituted authority 
has already set up these lines. That constituted authority 
was the Post Office Department. The Department came to 
Congress and said, “We want an appropriation for this line, 
and this one, and this one. We want an appropriation for 
every line that Tennessee wants.” That is what they asked 
for, because Tennessee wanted them, and Tennessee got 
them. : 

Mr. KING. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Tennessee got them because Tennessee 
had a battling Senator here who saw to it that Tennessee 
did get them, and he is now here battling some more. So 
those lines have been set up by a constituted authority. 
The constituted authority said they were essential. The 
public wanted them. The political power wanted them. We 
want to get away from political powers, so that hereafter a 
nonpolitical agency will set up lines and establish them, on 
the basis of what? On the basis of public necessity and 
convenience. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the constituted authority which 
I recognize is the Constitution of the United States and such 
agencies as may be created under and by virtue of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The fact that any Depart- 
ment has said, “We want an air line,” or “We want a bus 
line,” does not justify the view that the lines must be con- 
tinued, and are to be perpetuated at the expense of the 
public. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I appreciate what the 
able Senator from Utah says. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from Maine has been very 
gracious with me. I just want to get through with a few 
amendments, and then I will yield to the Senator. Will that 
be all right? 

Mr. WHITE, Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On page 10 of the bill I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, line 2, after the word 
“water”, it is proposed to insert “including airports and inter- 
mediate landing fields.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On page 30 I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, line 11, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “adequate and safe for the purposes 
of which it is designed or intended to be used and is.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On page 31 I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, line 1, it is proposed 
to strike out “January 15, 1940” and insert “February 1, 
1939.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On page 75 I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 75, at the end of line 9, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, insert a colon, and add 
the following: 

Provided, That there shall be no exemption from paragraph (1) 
of section 401 of this title for carriers engaged in scheduled air 
transportation or in the transportation of mail by aircraft. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I now yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if it is in order at this time, 
I move to strike out section 802, appearing on page 102 of 
the bill. 

This section, in substance, provides that— 

Whenever * * * the public interest requires agreements to 
be negotiated with foreign governments for the establishment or 
development of ar services, the Secretary of State— 

And I am now reading from line 18— 
shall initiate and conduct such negotiations and conclude such 

ents as may be satisfactory to the Authority and to the 
President. 

Then the section goes on with some other details. 

Mr. President, it seems to me this section gives no au- 
thority which the President of the United States or the ex- 
ecutive arm of the Government does not now have as 
inherent in the executive authority of the United States. 
Quite apart from that, however, the provision seems to me to 
be a very definite limitation upon the clear authority of the 
Executive in negotiating international agreements; for this 
section says that the Secretary of State may “conclude such 
agreements as may be satisfactory to the Authority and to 
the President” of the United States. In other words, there 
must be the concurrence of the authority with the President 
of the United States. 

I submit to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and 
I submit to the present occupant of the chair, who is also 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, that we should not by any language undertake to 
limit the authority of the President in the field of inter- 
national negotiation, and I also express the opinion that 
we cannot constitutionally do so. 

I think, therefore, that the section in its entirety should 
be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if I may say so to the 
Senator from Maine, there are various phases of this mat- 
ter to be considered. The authority cannot control in for- 
eign parts. The authority can control an American-flag air 
line flying abroad. It can control it with regard to many 
things within the territorial boundaries of the United States. 
An American-flag line flying abroad must of necessity ac- 
quire landing privileges abroad. Landing privileges abroad 
can be acquired only by and through and with the co- 
operation of the State Department; and the President of the 
United States of necessity comes into the whole situation. 
But there is such a blending of authority there that it was 
the view of the author of the bill that the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the authority should have a very 
important part to play, not taking from the President any 
power, permitting him to retain every power he has, and 
giving him more, too, and likewise bringing in the State 
Department, because of necessity the State Department must 
come in. It must negotiate with foreign countries; and then 
comes the authority itself, because the power of the au- 
thority immediately impinges when the American-flag line 
touches the territorial boundaries of this country. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, of course, it is inconceivable 
that the Executive authority, in conducting negotiations 
with a foreign nation with respect to an international agree- 
ment, would not consult with all his advisers—the au- 


thority, the Secretary of State, and whoever else might be 
interested in the general subject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. 

Mr. WHITE. After all, however, the final responsibility 
for conducting the negotiation and for the conclusion of in- 
ternational agreements rests with the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I grant that to be so. 

Mr. WHITE. We do not need to give him any of the au- 
thority here suggested; and I say that when we write into the 
bill the language— 

Conclude such agreements as may be satisfactory to the Authority 
and to the President— 
we have given, or attempted to give, a concurrent authority 
to the aeronautics authority set up in the bill and to the 
President. 

There ought not to be any such concurrent authority at 
all. The only body that should have any voice with respect 
to a negotiation conducted by the President of the United 
States and its conclusion is the Senate itself. I simply urge 
that we ought not in this way, and I believe we cannot in 
this way, limit or control the authority of the President by 
making it concurrent with that of the air authority. 

Mr. McCARRAN. First of all, let me say to the Senator 
that the air authority that we propose to set up must of 
necessity have absolute control over the industry after it 
comes within the continental boundaries of the United States. 
The President would not want to control it after it came in 
here. 

Mr. WHITE. That is not what the section says. The sec- 
tion gives to the air authority and the President control over 
the negotiation of an international agreement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There, again, it may be essential, be- 
cause labor conditions or safety conditions may enter into 
the equation; and the President certainly would want to call 
to his advice and counsel the authority that we propose to 
set up. 

It does not provide that the authority shall make the nego- 
tiation. 

Mr. WHITE. No; but it provides that only such agree- 
ments shall be negotiated as may be satisfactory to the 
authority and to the President. In other words, if the Presi- 
dent alone is satisfied, still the agreement may not be made. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have a very profound respect for the 
Senator’s opinion. Would the Senator be entirely content 
if the expression “authority” were stricken out? 

Mr. WHITE. Except that I do not believe that the para- 
graph adds a single thing to the powers which are inherent 
in the Chief Executive. As a matter of fact, not a line of 
this is necessary. I object to it on that ground. But I ob- 
ject to it even more strongly because I think there is an 
effort to circumscribe and limit the negotiating power of the 
President by providing that only such agreements shall be 
negotiated as may be satisfactory to the authority and to 
the President. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Naturally the authority, having con- 
trol of American-flag lines flying abroad, would want to be 
consulted, and naturally the President would want to consult 
the authority, because the authority would be responsible 
for the American-flag lines flying abroad. 

For instance, there is the line that flies today from the 
Pacific coast to the Orient. That line would fly by author- 
ity and under the rules and regulations promulgated by the 
aeronautics authority. It touches a foreign country. It must 
have landing facilities in foreign countries. 

Let us take, for instance, the Pan American Co., which 
flies down the east coast of South America and across South 
America, with landing facilities in South America, and then 
up the west coast of South America, and so on. They must 
negotiate through the State Department, and they have ne- 
gotiated through the State Department, and the President 
is always interested in those negotiations. Would the Sen- 
ator from Maine say that the authority which gave that line 
the right to fly out of this country, which it must have in 
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the first instance because otherwise it could not land in this 
country, should be eliminated? I cannot believe that. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I should say without any hesi- 
tation that that air authority should have no right to limit 
the authority of the President of the United States in nego- 
tiating a foreign undertaking, and this language purports to 
give to the authority a right of concurrence with the Presi- 
dent before one of these agreements can be concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WHITE]. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon I sent 
to the desk an amendment which had been proposed by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH]. I now 
desire to offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “transportation by an air carrier, including the use 
of any and all facilities and instrumentalities of shipment or 
carriage, irrespective of any contract, express or implied, for 
the use thereof, and any and all services in or in connection 
with such shipment or carriage in”; and on page 9, line 7, 
after the comma, to insert “including the use of any and all 
facilities of shipment or carriage, irrespective of any contract, 
express or implied, for the use thereof, and any and all serv- 
ice in or in connection with such shipment or carriage.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an explana- 
tion of that amendment. It seems to me it might be too 
restrictive of the authority of the agency which will be em- 
powered to control the organization to be set up. There must 
be some latitude given to the organization to determine the 
rules and regulations, as to who will be the beneficiaries and 
who will have rights of way, to determine the character of 
cargo which may be carried, and so forth. It seems to me 
that may be too much of a limitation. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, the amendment is designed 
to correct a defect in the definition of aircraft transportation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the amendment the Sen- 
ator sent to the desk was an amendment following the word 
“aircraft” in line 7, page 9. I do not think that is the one 
the Senator intended to send up. 

Mr. TRUMAN. No; the amendment I sent to the desk 
last night, the amendment of the Senator from Washington, 
related to page 6. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 1, beginning with 
the word “transportation”, it is proposed to strike out down 
to and including the word “in” in line 6, and on page 9, line 
7, after the comma, it is proposed to insert “including the 
use of any and all facilities of shipment or carriage, irrespec- 
tive of any contract, express or implied, for the use thereof, 
and any and all service in or in connection with such ship- 
ment.or carriage.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pope in the chair). 
question is on the first amendment offered. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, the first amendment is an 
amendment designed to correct a defect in the definition of 
“air transportation.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
agreed to, I should like to have an explanation. 

Mr. TRUMAN. As I have stated, the amendment is de- 
signed to correct a defect in the definition of “air transpor- 
tation.” As the definition now reads, “air transportation” is 
defined to mean transportation by air carrier, while the term 
“air carrier” is defined to mean any citizen of the United 
States who engages in air transportation. The use of the 
term “air transportation” in both definitions renders them 
meaningless. The amendment would not change the in- 
tended meaning of the definition, but would merely change 
the location of the phrase appearing in lines 2 to 6 of the 
definition, 


The clerk will state the 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, is the Senator from Missouri 
dealing with the amendment on page 6? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I now offer the second 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, line 7, after the comma, 
it is proposed to insert the following: “including the use 
of any and all facilities of shipment or carriage, irrespective 
of any contract, express or implied, for the use thereof, and 
any and all service in or in connection with such shipment 
or carriage.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
bo — 5 prevail. I understand the Senator is not insist- 
ng on it. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I am not insisting on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Missouri withdraw the amendment? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is with- 
drawn. The bill is still before the Senate, open to further 
amendment, 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “Any member of the Authority may be removed 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office.” 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I do not think that sen- 
tence is necessary in the setting up of the commission. 
The President ought to have the right to remove the mem- 
bers of the commission, just as he will have the right to 
appoint them. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRUMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. The authority, as it is set up in the bill, 
is to exercise executive functions, very largely. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MINTON. Most of its employees, I understand, would 
be in the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. TRUMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MINTON. Therefore, being in the executive depart- 
ment, the President should have the right to remove them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will not prevail. It brings up a time-old proposition, 

There is one outstanding philosophy in this proposed legis- 
lation, and if that is lost, it will be well to set the legislation 
aside indefinitely. That outstanding thing is that this au- 
thority, if set up, shall be an independent authority; that it 
shall be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate but shall be independent. 

If the amendment of the Senator from Missouri shall 
prevail, then every time the authority renders a decision they 
will have to say, “Will this be favorably looked upon by the 
Executive?” regardless of whether he be a Republican or a 
Democrat. We are not dealing with anything personal or 
with anything pertaining to the present administration; we 
are dealing with a principle, we are dealing with a philos- 
ophy, we are dealing with a theory, that the proposed au- 
thority shall be an independent body. 

The great outstanding thing in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is that it is independent; that 
it can render its decisions without being called to task or 
account by any authority. That has resulted in greater 
progress along the line of its work than in the case of any 
other governmental agency about which I know anything. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission may be criticized, it 
may have been overburdened, it may have been given too 
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much work; but, by and large, the service rendered by that 
Commission has been and will be outstanding not only in 
this country but in the transportation history of the world. 

Now we are about to enter into a new phase of transporta- 
tion, and the authority controlling that branch of trans- 
portation should be just as independent and just as reliably 
informed as to its rights as the commission or authority 
having charge of any other line of transportation. 

Shall air transportation be controlled by a political 
agency or shall it be controlled by an independent agency? 
That is the question to be determined by the Senate. Must 
the commission say to itself every time it renders an opin- 
ion, “How will this opinion be taken at the While House? 
Are we to be removed because we render this opinion? Are 
we likely to be dismissed because we decide a certain case 
in a certain way?” 

Mr. President, if that is to be the situation of the com- 
mission, then it were better that it never came into 
existence. If the President of the United States—I do not 
care what the color of his political complexion may be— 
is to control the independent agencies of this country, then 
it would be a thousand times better if the independent 
agencies never came into existence. When I say that I say 
it with the highest regard for whomsoever may be the 
Executive, because the Executive will not want to be and 
should not be burdened with the decisions of independent 
commissions. He has burdens enough. As a matter of 
fact, no human mind could carry such burdens. So he must 
of necessity delegate the consideration of decisions rendered 
by independent commissions to someone who will be subor- 
dinate to him. Therefore, we will not have the President 
of the United States governing these independent commis- 
sions, but we will have some delegated and appointed indi- 
vidual examining and, perhaps, questioning the decisions 
of commissions which should be entirely independent. 

Mr. President, that is the whole crux of the situation. If 
I am to lose on this proposition, then my whole theory of 
legislation as written in the bill from a study of some 5 years 
must fall. If the proposed amendment shall prevail, then 
the whole situation falls, because there is no independence in 
the commission if the President may remove the commis- 
sioners at will. Their decisions then must be O. K. d by the 
President, and if they are not O. K.’d by the President, then 
fhe commission goes out of existence. 

Let us have independence in commissions if we mean to 
establish independence, and if we do not mean to establish 
independence, let us do the other thing, and do it manfully 
and bravely, and say that the whole authority shall rest in 
the President of the United States, and then hold him re- 
sponsible. Let us do one thing or the other. Let us not 
blow hot and cold. Let us not put the President of the 
United States in such a position that he may say, “The 
commission did this, the commission did that,” and then 
the public may say, “But you had the authority to remove 
the commission. Why not remove it now?” That would 
be putting the President in a position which he should not 
eccupy. The Presidency of the United States is too great, 
too important, too far-reaching an office from a national 
standpoint to have the President dilly-dally with the de- 
cisions of every commission. He should have independent 
commissions upon whose actions he could rely, and should be 
able to rely, and in whom he should have confidence. He 
should not be in such a position that the public could justi- 
fiably say to him, “You are responsible for that decision, and 
unless you remove the commission which made the de- 
cision the responsibility will be on your shoulders.” 

Mr. President, let us put independence where independ- 
ence belongs. Let us relieve the President of the United 
States of some of the burdens which we have been trying to 
impose upon him. Let us give him a chance to be Presi- 
dent. Let us give him a chance to deal with the big things 
of national importance rather than those things with re- 
spect to which he should rely and be able to rely on his 
appointed agents. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have been encouraged 
throughout the study of the air-mail legislation, since the 
cancelation of the air-mail contracts and the enactment of 
the terrible act of 1934, by the sturdy position taken by the 
author of the bill now before us. He has adhered firmly to 
the fundamental idea of independence of the body that 
should have authority over this brand new and very great 
and important activity of society. The position taken by 
the Senator from Nevada really has helped me to go along 
with some features of the proposed law with respect to 
which otherwise I should have found difficulty in joining 
him. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator from Nevada is per- 
fectly accurate when he makes the claim that if we give the 
President of the United States the power to hire and fire, we 
give him the power to be tyrannical; we give him the power 
to do things that frighten the people of this ‘country terri- 
bly; we give him the power to repeat what was done by the 
present incumbent of the office when he discharged Commis- 
sioner Humphrey with the mere fiat, “Your mind does not 
go along with my mind.” 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall yield in a moment. When a Presi- 
dent of the United States does an act like that it creates 
the impression among the people of this country that we 
are on an evil road toward an evil end, particularly in a 
time when we see republics and free governments crum- 
bling all around us. 4 

I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. MINTON. Has not the President of the United States 
ever since our Government was established had the right 
of his own free will to remove an executive officer, or one 
who exercises executive functions? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, suppose we admit that to be 
true. 

Mr. MINTON. It is true, is it not? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not say that is true. 

Mr. MINTON. Is that not the doctrine of the Myers 
case? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is not the doctrine of the Humphrey 
case. 

Mr. MINTON. The doctrine of the Humphrey case is 
that an official cannot be removed if he is exercising legis- 
lative and quasi-judicial powers, but the doctrine of the 
Myers case is that if he exercises executive functions the 
President can remove him, and has had that power since 
the Government was established, and no one has felt that 
the Government was going to the dogs because Presidents 
have exercised that power since the Government was estab- 
lished. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the learned Senator from 
Indiana is assuming that the proposed authority will deal 
only with executive power and only with administration, 
whereas on the other hand the authority represents the 
Congress of the United States and will exercise a legislative 
function and a quasi-judicial function whenever it has to 
find a fact which is the basis of price, cost, and conditions of 
service of pilots, and all the other elements involved in the 
exercise of control over the safety features of air trans- 
portation. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Vermont is a very able 
and distinguished lawyer. I want to ask him if he thinks 
that the Congress can tie up into an act executive and 
legislative functions and put the administration of those 
functions in the hands of some officer exercising both execu- 
tive and legislative functions, and then provide that the 
President of the United States cannot remove him. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the question is quite irrele- 
vant. The measure before us proposes that the President 
may remove an officer; that is, it recognizes the power to 
remove, but it preserves the right of the citizen to a hear- 
ing. It preserves that protection of freedom which is con- 
tained in the provision for notice and a cause shown. It 
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preserves that security to our institutions which is afforded 
when we say we will not allow the President of the United 
States so far to control an independent commission such 
as the one under consideration that he can remove its 
members from office at any time their minds do not go 
along with his mind. 

We provide in the measure before us that any member of 
the authority may be removed by the President for ineffl- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. That does 
not mean that the President of the United States can send a 
letter down to another “Mr. Humphrey” and say, “Because 
your mind does not go along with my mind you are through.” 
That means that whoever is to be removed under that au- 
thority must have a hearing, and cause must be shown, and 
an appeal permitted to him to a court of justice if an arbi- 
trary or a tyrannical act is done, as occurred in the Hum- 
phrey case. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. I want to ask the Senator again if the 
President of the United States has not from the very begin- 
ning of our Government had the right to remove any officer 
who exercised executive functions if his mind did not go 
along with that of the President, or if the President did not 
like the color of his hair, or for any reason that the Presi- 
dent wanted to assign? In other words, all Presidents have 
had absolute power to remove any officer who was exercis- 
ing executive functions. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I cannot answer that in the 
affirmative, because I do not think the question is complete. 
If the Senator means executive functions only, I might 
answer his question. But if the officer exercises legislative 
functions also and quasi-judicial functions also, then the 
President never had the power and ought never to have it 
in the future, and that is one reason why I oppose striking 
out the words in question. In fact, that is the very nub of 
the whole proposition. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. As I understand, the Senator admits that 
if an officer exercises executive functions alone and exclu- 
sively, the President has always had the right to remove 
him for any cause he saw fit to assign. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I did not quite say that. I think he has 
the power to do that. 

Mr. MINTON. He has the power to doit. Does the Sena- 
tor say that Congress may give an officer executive functions, 
legislative functions, and quasi-judicial functions, and so mix 
up his functions that the President may not remove him, 
even though the officer exercises executive functions? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Les, indeed. 

Mr. MINTON. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Vermont understands 
the situation of the Federal Trade Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be as described. 

Mr. MINTON. The Federal Trade Commission exercises 
no executive function. All the Supreme Court held in the 
Humphrey case was that it exercised legislative and quasi- 
judicial functions, and for that reason the Executive had no 
power to remove Mr. Humphrey, because he was not per- 
forming an executive function. But if Mr. Humphrey had 
been exercising executive functions, the President of the 
United States, being alone charged under the Constitution 
with the faithful execution of the laws, could have removed 
him, as he can remove, for any reason sufficient unto him- 
self, anybody who exercises executive functions. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Whenever a commission, such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, carries out an Executive order, it is exercising an 
executive function; and it frequently has to do so. I am 
talking about the power. I am not talking about a specific 
case, I am talking about a principle which ought to govern 
the Congress in its conduct. We ought not to do anything 
more at this session of Congress that will say to the American 
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people, “We are giving to the President of the United States 
additional and new power.” We are fed up with such 
power. The people of America are fearful of further grants 
of power to the President; and we should not make them. 
As a matter of prudence and wisdom, having regard to a long 
future as well as our relatively short past of 150 years, when- 
ever an authority such as is proposed is given to one man, it 
should be hedged around by such safeguards that the 
authority cannot be used tyrannically and cannot be used 
arbitrarily, just because a person’s mind does not run along 
with that one man’s mind. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Control of the very functions which are 
set up in the bill is now being exercised by the Post Office 
Department and the Commerce Department. I do not think 
anybody has been unduly injured. We are trying to better 
the situation by creating the authority, and we desire to 
leave this sentence out of the bill so that the President will 
have authority to remove the executive officer of the au- 
thority, if he so desires. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, my understanding of the 
effect of the amendment is that, if the words in question 
were stricken out, arbitrary authority would be given to the 
President of the United States over all the activities of the 
independent authority, through the power to discharge any 
man whose mind did not go along with his. 

Mr. President, it has been my purpose to support this 
bill. I think I have thus far supported it to the limit of 
my ability. However, I pledge my word not to vote for it 
if such power is given to the President of the United States; 
for I am firmly convinced that it is wrong for the Congress 
to add to the Executive authority to that extent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 3 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will go further than the Senator has 
just indicated, I not only will not vote for the bill, if the 
proposed amendment remains in it, but I want my name 
stricken from the bill, and I shall stand on the floor of 
the Senate as long as I have strength to stand to defeat the 
bill, because the amendment destroys everything worth 
while in the bill. It destroys independence in American life. 
It destroys everything that is worth while in an independent 
agency. It does more than that. It places upon the shoul- 
ders of the Executive a burden he should not have to assume. 
It places upon his shoulders a burden under which bitter 
criticism may be hurled at him for something for which 
he is not responsible. 

I ask Senators how would they like to have the Supreme 
Court of the United States removable at the will of the 
Executive, so that every time the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision which did not meet with 
the approval of popular clamor the people would say to 
the President, “Well, it is your province to remove them. 
Why don’t you do it?” In that case we should have an 
Executive with a burden which no human being could pos- 
sibly assume. 

There is only one way to look at the bill. The proposed 
authority must be independent. The authority must have 
rights. The aeronautical authority must have real author- 
ity, and it must relieve an overburdened Executive of the 
burdens which are now imposed upon his shoulders. 

Some of those who seek to give added authority to the 
President forget that, after all, the President is a human 
being. They forget that, being a human being, he is pos- 
sessed of human limitations. Because such persons desire 
to build up something in the President which the President 
himself would not crave, they would have him assume bur- 
dens far beyond human possibilities. 

If the amendment prevails, the bill should fail. It is my 
bill. I am the author of it. I have given study to it for 
4% years. The amendment is the crux of the situation, 
It is the turning point. Let there be no mistake about that. 
There is only one answer: Either the amendment must be 
defeated or the bill must go down. If my name goes down 
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with it, well and good. A policy is involved. A philosophy 
is involved. Something worth fighting for is involved. 
Something bigger than any personal achievement is at 
stake. National development, from the standpoint of indus- 
try, from the standpoint of commerce, and from the stand- 
point of national defense, is at stake. 

Mr. President, let us go into the phase of national de- 
fense which is involved. The bill concerns a phase of na- 
tional defense because every air line which traverses America 
today is an agency for national defense, and the more it is 
developed the more national defense is developed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the language referred to is stricken 
out, as I understand, it is the contention of the Senator 
that the President then could remove at pleasure? 

Mr. McCARRAN. At pleasure, for inefficiency; but who 
is to be the judge of inefficiency? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I understand that point. However, the 
Senator wants to strike out the language on page 15, line 9. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Beginning with the words “Any mem- 
ber” and extending to the end of the sentence. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The proposal is to strike out the rest 
of that paragraph? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Suppose that language is retained. 
How could the members be removed, except by impeachment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. They could be removed for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I understand that; but who would. do 
it except Congress? Suppose we found that one of the 
members of the authority was, in fact, guilty of some 
misconduct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
he not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He would decide it, but he would not 
decide the question of inefficiency. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the fact that the President 
has the power of appointment raise the question as to 
whether he ought not also to be allowed to determine the 
inefficiency, if, after he appointed qa man, he found he was 
not qualified, and to remove him? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator’s theory is—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have been trying to find out the 
theory of the provision. I have been absent, and I am not 
at all familiar with the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator’s theory is as he has 
stated it in the question, then the power to appoint is the 
power to remove. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not that proposition fundamental? 
Is it not true that unless we limit the power of the Presi- 
dent, as is said to be done by the bill, he has the absolute 
right to remove? 

Mr. McCARRAN. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly. As I say, unless the power of 
the President is limited, he could remove a member of the 
authority without any question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggest to the Senator that if he 
wishes to accomplish that purpose, I do not think the present 
language does it. The language ought to be changed so 
that any member of the authority may be removed by the 
President only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office. Otherwise the power would be merely cumulative, 
because it would only add to the authority which the Presi- 
dent already has. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I realize that, and I realized it when I 
drafted the provision; but I did not want to go even that far. 


The President could remove him. 
Who would decide the question? 

The President would decide it. 

The President would decide it, would 


No. 
Unless the power is limited? 
The power is limited by the language 
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I wanted to give the President everything the President 
should have. However, the amendment proposes to impose 
on the President a burden which he should not be called upon 
to bear. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr, KING. I think perhaps the philosophy expressed in 
the Humphrey case clearly limits the authority of the Presi- 
dent. The position provided for in the bill is not purely 
executive. It is administrative. The duties of the authority 
proposed to be set up are quasi-judicial, and largely admin- 
istrative, as are the duties of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The President does not have authority to remove members 
of the Federal Trade Commission at his own will and 
pleasure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He would have had that power under 
the decision in the Humphrey case but for the fact that Con- 
gress, in creating the position, stipulated that the officer 
might be removed only for certain causes. The Constitution 
provides that the Congress, in the creation of offices, may 
provide that certain inferior officers may be appointed by 
either the President or the heads of departments or other 
agencies of the Government. The holding in the Myers case 
with regard to postmasters was that the President. might 
remove a postmaster at will. The reason why that case is 
distinguishable from the Humphrey case is that in the act 
creating the Federal Trade Commission, Congress limited the 
power of the President to remove; and the Supreme Court 
held that that limitation must be observed. I am quite sym- 
pathetic with the theory that the President ought to be able 
to remove subordinate officials. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. In the Humphrey case did it not also ap- 
pear that the Court held that the President could not remove 
Humphrey because he exercised quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial functions but did not exercise executive functions? 
Quasi-judicial functions are not executive functions, as the 
Senator has pointed out. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; that was an additional considera- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McGILL., Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McGILL. I ask the Senator to yield in order that I 
may submit an amendment. I hope the Senator from Nevada 
may accept it. It is with reference to a matter on page 34, 
concerning which reference was made this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will have to 
withhold the amendment for the time being, because there is 
an amendment now pending. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is an amendment now pending. 
I will say to the Senator from Kansas that when this amend- 
ment is disposed of there will either be a bill or not be a bill. 
I do not know which way it is going. 

Mr. McGILL. My amendment relates to an amendment 
on page 34 of the bill, which appears on page 6767 of the 
Recorp of yesterday. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask what the lan- 
guage is that is proposed to be stricken out by the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
TRUMAN]. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 10, on page 15, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

Any member of the Authority may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President. 

Mr. McCARRAN., I yield. 
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Mr. MINTON. No; I should like to make some remarks in 
my own time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, one remark made by the 
able junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON] gives sanc- 
tion to what I am about to say. I am not inclined at any 
time to quote unless the quotation is official; but I think 
there is sufficient record here to warrant me in the opening 
statement I made to the Senate and in what I am now 
about to say, that during the month of January the Presi- 
dent did me the honor to call me to the White House for 
the purpose of working out a bill of this kind. I do not be- 
lieve I would willfully transgress the rules of propriety, but 
the President does not want to assume responsibilities which 
do not belong to the Executive branch of the Government. 
I say that following my visit to the President on this very 
subject. Any authority set up under this bill, as was set 
up under the Interstate Commerce Commission Act, must 
of necessity exercise three functions which may be so blended 
that only a very discerning mind may distinguish between 
them. The authority may be called upon to exercise legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wonder in what way the authority 
would be able to legislate; and I should like to know where 
in this bill is the provision under which the authority would 
exercise legislative authority. If it can be found, I want to 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Would the Senator deny that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission act 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am speaking of the pending bill. If 
this bill confers any power in any board to perform legisla- 
tive functions, I am against the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Would the Senator deny that tbe In- 
terstate Commerce Commission acts in the exercise of legis- 
lative functions? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It acts in that way only because Con- 
gress has delegated certain powers to it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. It exercises them by 
reason of promulgation of rules and regulations. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. CONNALLY. -I do not quite agree with that. I grant 
that the duties the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
forms are quasi-judicial and largely administrative, but I 
do not regard that they perform any legislative functions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. When we delegate powers 
to any commission, do we not delegate the powers to them 
to promulgate rules and regulations? 

Mr. CONNALLY. We frequently do; yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. I do not always go 
along with the idea, but they are law-creating because their 
rules and regulations are the things that impinge upon 
the individual. It does not make any difference what the 
fundamental law is; there is creative law, and the agency 
creates the rules that touch the individuals, and that is 
legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There are, no doubt, abuses, but the 
theory is that the rules and regulations shall be in subor- 
dination to and in harmony with the legislative powers 
which Congress expresses. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are not new powers. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will not the Senator agree that they 
are not at all reviewable by Congress? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, Congress may repeal them any- 
time % desires to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. When do they come before Congress? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Whenever any Senator gets up on his 
hind legs and proposes that it be done. 

Mr. McCARRAN. But Senators do not have hind legs. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Nevada has hind 
legs. He is up here now wanting to change the law. 


Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from Texas is on his- 


front legs; that is the trouble. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry but I am not flying: I am 
walking. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I did not mean to say that the Senator 
was standing on his head. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator 
from Nevada yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have no desire to intrude 
into the present discussion. As I understand, the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Missouri is to strike out 
the language that was read. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment, and I think that the language contained in the bill is 
correct. 

There is just one other subject, if my colleague will par- 
don me for a second, concerning which I desire to say a few 
words. I was occupying the chair at the time the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr, WHITE] was acted 
upon which was to strike out section 802. I think that 
amendment was carried by one vote, as I recall, on a divi- 
sion, and, in view of the circumstance, I am afraid the 
junior Senator from Nevada in conference probably will 
overlook the amendment. I really think it is a very impor- 
tant matter. Section 802 deals entirely with treaties. It 
provides: 

Sec. 802. Whenever the Authority and the Secretary of State 
shall determine, restricting their determination to the aspects of 
the public interest involved in the discharge of their respective 
functions, that the public interest requires agreements to be nego- 
tiated with foreign governments— 

“Agreements to be negotiated with foreign governments.” 
I hold and always have held that every agreement nego- 
tiated between our Government and a foreign government 
imposing any obligation upon our Government is a treaty, 
and no matter whether it be called an agreement or a con- 
tract or a convention, it is governed by the Constitution. 
This provision says that— 

Whenever the Authority and the Secretary of State shall deter- 
mine * * * that the public interest requires agreements to be 
negotiated with foreign governments. 

Under the Constitution I do not know of anyone who can 
negotiate a treaty with a foreign government except the 
President of the United States. But under this section even 
the President of the United States is denied that privilege. 
He may think the public interest requires the negotiation of 
an agreement with regard to aeronautics, but this bill pro- 
vides he cannot do so unless both the authority and the 
Secretary of State determine that it is in the public interest. 
It goes on further. Even if the authority and the Secretary 
of State determine that it is in the public interest that a 
treaty be negotiated between our Government and a foreign 
government with regard to aviation, still a treaty cannot be 
made unless it is approved by the Secretary of State and by 
the authority. Either the Secretary of State or the au- 
thority has a veto power upon a treaty that is found to be 
necessary in the public interest. It is a drift into which the 
legislative branch has been moving. This is not the first 
time that the Congress has attempted to designate specific 
agencies to make treaties and specific agencies to approve 
treaties. 

The Constitution vests in the President of the United States 
exclusive power to negotiate treaties; it vests in the Senate 
of the United States the exclusive power to advise and con- 
sent to treaties, and requires a two-thirds vote of those pres- 
ent in order to ratify treaties. The whole drift of it is away 
from our constitutional provision. 

I realize that now companies in this country have entered 
into contracts for privileges with regard to landing in South 
American countries. They had to do it, and they could do it, 
I will say to the junior Senator from Nevada, legally without 
any assistance from our Government. Such a matter does 
not require any agreement; it does not require a treaty. 
Yet today the companies that are now flying from the United 
States into South America are subject to the laws of the 
United States the moment they come into the United States, 
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and they are subject to the laws of South American coun- 
tries the moment they reach those countries. Consequently 
this provision does not deal with anything except a situation 
concerning which there might be necessity for a treaty be- 
tween two governments. 

We are already anticipating such a situation. Just a few 
days ago the Foreign Relations Committee reported a bill, 
and it was passed by both Houses, appropriating some $15,000 
to send our delegates to the Aeronautical Legal Commission 
which attempts to give an authority in this country the 
treaties which all governments may enter into. If those con- 
yentions are ever entered into, they will be restrictive on 
every country which is a party to them. That is the way we 
are proceeding. 

At the present time there are no treaties on the subject. 
At the present time an aeronautical company which is en- 
gaged in commerce or transportation in two countries has to 
rely on the law of each country. I think the form of law 
which attempts to give an authority in this country the 
right to determine when a treaty is necessary, and authority 
to veto a treaty when it is found unnecessary, is drifting 
entirely away from our Constitution and is very unfortunate. 

It is absolutely impossible to give this authority jurisdic- 
tion in a foreign country. There is no power by which we 
can do it. The minute an airplane engaged in commerce 
in two countries comes into this country it is subject to 
the laws of our country. The minute it gets into a foreign 
country it is subject to the laws of that country. We may 
limit the scope of laws in each country by a treaty so as 
to provide greater protection, and I will say that the Con- 
gress is now moving to that end, because for 2 or 3 years we 
have had meetings of the legal experts from a number of 
nations trying to work out a convention which to a certain 
extent will protect air navigation when it enters various 
countries. So I do not think the junior Senator from Nevada 
should entirely eliminate that provision when it gets into 
conference. I think he should give it very careful study. 

That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will my colleague yield 
before he leaves the floor? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr, McCARRAN. As I understand, up to date, there is a 
decided distinction between the freedom of the seas and the 
freedom of the air. In other words, we used to regard, and 
we have regarded, and we now regard, the rule of freedom of 
the seas; but the air above and over the territorial bound- 
aries of the United States, for instance, the continental 
boundaries of the United States, is the property and under 
the dominance of the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It always has been, under the common 
law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Therefore, we have to have treaties, un- 
less we yield to whatever other nations may give us. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But I think my colleague, in taking the 
matter to conference, should have a very careful study made 
of that section. I have in mind what the Senator has in 
mind, and it may be accomplished in some way. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I desire to express my 
sincere gratitude to my colleague the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pirrman]. His experience extending over some 
26 years in this body has been a very fine thing for me to 
follow with regard to foreign relations, and I am glad to 
have his advice and counsel along this line. I desire to say 
to my colleague that when this measure goes to conference, 
as I hope it will, the matter he suggests will be held in 
consideration by me. 

Mr. President, returning now to the question at hand, the 
able Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatty]—I am sorry he is 
not here at the moment—questioned my expression when I 
said that commissions exercise legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive functions. Every time we create a commission, we 
authorize it to promulgate rules and regulations for its own 
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functioning, in order that the substantive law which we enact 
may be carried forward through the commission which we 
create to carry it forward. Therefore we, in turn, give the 
commission the power to create rules and regulations. What 
are those rules and regulations? ‘They are legislative in 
nature. That cannot be avoided, I am sorry to say, because, 
to my mind, that is one of the great obstacles and one of the 
great objections to bureaucratic government. We are drift- 
ing into bureaucratic government fast and furiously, I am 
sorry to say; but, while we are drifting into it, it is within the 
power of Congress so far as possible to limit the authority of 
the agency which we set up to create rules which impinge 
upon the rights and liberties of the individual. Every rule 
is an impingement upon the rights and liberties of the 
individual. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Before the Senator passes from the subject 
of the legislative function of the authority, I should like to 
ask him if he does not regard this language of the bill, found 
on page 101, beginning in line 6, as a definite and express 
description of a legislative function?— 

Purpose of investigations: The board shall exercise its powers 
and duties in respect.of investigations, and reports of accidents, for 
the primary purpose of ascertaining what, if any, changes in laws, 
rules, regulations, standards, facilities, or operating practices can 
or should be made to reduce or eliminate the possibility of, or 
recurrence of similar, accidents in air transportation. 

Does not the Senator believe that is an expression of a 
legislative function? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Unquestionably; because the rules and 
regulations then in force and effect might be found inapt, or 
not- sufficient to meet the conditions which were presented 
by the investigation of the particular accident that might 
have occurred; and so new rules and regulations, not coming 
from Congress but coming from the authority, would be pro- 
mulgated, because Congress could not act sufficiently fast to 
promulgate the necessary rules and regulations. 

We have been delegating authority to make rules and 
regulations ever since we created the first commission, ever 
since we created the Interstate Commerce Commission, ever 
since we created other commissions. We have been giving 
them power to promulgate rules and regulations. We must 
of necessity give them power to do so. If we do not, Congress 
is too slow to act for the relief of conditions which prevail 
with regard to the people. But when we do that we give to 
the commissions, as I have said, power to curb and impinge 
upon the liberty of the individual. 

Let me suggest an illustration that is very homely, not per- 
chance appropriate, but nevertheless something that may be 
fruitful of thought. During this administration Congress 
enacted what is known as the Taylor Grazing Act. I use that 
as an illustration because it touches me. It touches my 
people. That act gave to the Secretary of the Interior, hav- 
ing authority over the public lands of the country, power to 
promulgate rules and regulations as to how grazing should be 
conducted on the public domain, so that every man, whether 
he has one head or a thousand or five thousand head of cattle 
ranging on the public domain must today come under the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

That is something which touches the individual. It touches 
his rights. It touches what he considers to be his liberty. 
So, illustrative as that may be of the whole subject, every time 
we create an agency, we must confer upon the agency the 
right to exercise human judgment. If we do not, we had 
better set up a dummy agent. We must confer upon it the 
right to exercise human judgment, human discretion, human 
discernment. When we do that, shall we say that when the 
agency exercises the right of human judgment, as, for in- 
stance, in the illustration pointed out by the Senator from 
Vermont with regard to the right of this commission to in- 
vestigate a calamity or a crash, and to promulgate new rules 
in keeping with what it may find—the President of the 
United States may say to it, “No; your judgment with regard 
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to that crash was wrong, and unless you reverse it I will 
discharge you”? 

That is what this amendment means. If the amendment 
should prevail, there would not be an independent man or an 
independent judgment or an independent individuality on 
this commission within 30 days from the time it was ap- 
pointed, because we are all human, and men do not like to 
lose their places. Men do not like to lose their jobs; and a 
$12,000 job is not, in the common vernacular, anything to be 
“sneezed at.” In this matter, Members of the Senate, some- 
thing more than property is involved, something more than 
principle; and principle is one of the highest things in the 
world. In this matter, human life is involved under the 
most difficult and sometimes uncertain conditions—human 
life in the air. The lonely pilot who steers a commercial 
ship through the mists and through the darkness may have 
the responsibility of from 12 to 15 or perhaps as high as 80 
passengers, every one of them human beings, resting upon 
his shoulders; so human life in the extreme is involved, if 
you please. 

I say, therefore, that there should be independence in this 
commission. There should be independence in this com- 
mission, in keeping with the independence which distin- 
guishes a court of last resort anywhere, so that it may decide 
between right and wrong and decide fearlessly, in keeping 
with the rules of law, in keeping with equity, in keeping with 
the principles involved, without the fear of being discharged. 
That is all that is involved in the amendment, 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Adams Connally Johnson, Calif. Overton 
Andrews Dieterich Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Ashurst Donahey King pe 

Austin Duffy La Follette Reynolds 
Bailey Ellender Lewis Russell 
Bankhead r Logan Schwartz 
Barkley George Lonergan Sheppard 
Bilbo Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Bone Gibson McAdoo Smathers 
Borah Gillette McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Bridges Glass McGill ‘Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Green McKellar Townsend 
Bulkley Hale McNary Truman 
Bulow Harrison Miller Tydings 
Burke Hatch Milton Vandenberg 
Byrd Hayden Minton Van Nuys 
Byrnes Herring Murray Wagner 
Capper Hill Neely Walsh 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Wheeler 
Chavez Holt O'Mahoney White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, the bill we are now con- 
sidering in its title recites that it is a bill “to create a Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the development and 
safety and provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics.” 
The amendment now under consideration is an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Troman] which 
would strike out the sentence beginning in line 9 on page 15. 

The effect of striking out that part of the bill would, as 
has been stated, give the President of the United States, 
who is to appoint the officers of the authority to be set up, 
the right to remove them, and remove them at will, for the 
reason that they are executive officers, exercising executive 
functions. 

There are approximately 2,600 employees now engaged in 
the Department of Commerce regulating civil aeronautics in 
the United States. Two thousand two hundred of them are 
engaged in performing executive work; the other 400 are 
engaged in performing quasi-legislative work. In other 
words, the bulk of the work being done now in the matter 
of aeronautics is being done by the executive department 
of the Government of the United States. The pending bill 
proposes to create an authority to regulate this activity. 
The officers of the authority are to be appointed by the 
President of the United States and, if the pending amend- 
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ment should be agreed to, they would be removable by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. President, when may the President of the United States 
remove at will an officer appointed by him? In the Myers 
case, as stated in the opinion handed down by Chief Justice 
Taft, which fills almost a complete volume of the reports of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the great Chief Jus- 
tice pointed out that the President of the United States hav- 
ing under the Constitution of the United States, the execu- 
tive duty resting upon him and upon him alone, faithfully to 
execute the laws of the United States, is responsible for the 
activities of each and every officer of the executive depart- 
ment, and that he and he alone has the right to remove the 
officers of the executive department for any reason he sees 
fit to assign. That is to say, if there is any executive officer 
in the whole Government of the United States whom the 
President of the United States wants to remove for the rea- 
son that his mind does not go along with that of the Presi- 
dent, as the Senator from Vermont has put it, or for any 
other reason the President chooses to assign, the President 
may remove that officer. That is the doctrine of the Myers 
case. 

In a later case, a case recently decided by the Supreme 
Court, known as the Humphrey case, the President of the 
United States sought to remove from office Mr. Humphrey, 
a member of the Federal Trade Commission; but the Supreme 
Court of the United States denied the President of the United 
States the right to remove Mr. Humphrey, the Court holding 
that the Federal Trade Commission exercises quasi-legisla- 
tive and quasi-judicial functions, and exercises no executive 
authority, and that therefore the President of the United 
States had no right to remove Mr. Humphrey, because he was 
not an executive officer, and was exercising no power of the 
Executive, but was exercising only that power which Con- 
gress had delegated of its own power for him to exercise, and 
to exercise partially in quasi-judicial manner. For that rea- 
son, the Court held, the President of the United States could 
not remove Mr. Humphrey. 

Under the pending bill the officers provided for will be 
largely exercising executive functions, in the regulation and 
control of the aeronautics of this country. In the exercise 
of executive functions the President of the United States has 
the responsibility. 

No case has ever been decided in which it was held that 
the Congress of the United States can wrap up the executive 
functions with the legislative and judicial functions in such a 
manner as to deprive the President of the United States of 
his right to control the executive functions of the Govern- 
ment. The Attorneys General of the United States in their 
opinions have repeatedly advised the President of the United 
States that that could not be done, and that the President of 
the United States should protect the executive power from 
encroachment in that regard by the legislative authority. 

All the amendment of the Senator from Missouri seeks to 
do is to protect the executive power of the United States in 
the exercise of a function which the President has exercised 
ever since the Government was founded. 

The Myers case promulgated the doctrine that confirmed 
the power in the hands of the President of the United States 
to remove executive officers as having resided in the hands of 
the President of the United States from the day the Govern- 
ment was founded. So the pending proposal provides no new 
authority, no new law, and does not add to the power of the 
President of the United States. It is simply a recognition in 
the hands of the President of the United States of the power 
that was placed there by the Constitution in the very begin- 
ning, charging the President of the United States with the 
faithful execution of the law. That is all it does. It does 


not provide a new authority. It is not a delegation of our 
authority, and it is not the delegation of anyone else’s au- 
thority. It is simply the recognition of the authority in the 
President of the United States to do what the Supreme Court 
of the United States says he has had the right to do ever 
since the Government was founded. All that is sought to be 
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done by the amendment is to allow the President of the 
United States to remove an officer who is performing an 
executive function. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have been unavoidably detained from 
the Senate Chamber on other business, and have not kept 
in touch with the present discussion. I understand that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri is to 
strike out the language which proposes that the President 
of the United States may remove the members of the board 
for inefficiency, malfeasance in office—and what else? 

Mr. MINTON, Neglect of duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it is entirely conceivable under 
some circumstances that a man ought not to continue longer 
in an executive position, when it would be difficult to prove 
that he was guilty of malfeasance in office, or neglect of 
duty, or that he was inefficient. Sometimes a man may be 
intellectually most efficient, and yet be undesirable as an 
executive officer. Malfeasance in office, of course, is a crim- 
inal offense which is sometimes difficult to prove, and the 
burden of proof is always on whoever makes the charge. 

A man may be most undesirable as a member of a board 
or a commission; he may be unwilling to cooperate with his 
colleagues or his associates; he may be out of sympathy 
with the policy of the Executive with respect to his admin- 
istration, and yet he would not be guilty of malfeasance or 
of neglect. A man may with all honesty disagree entirely 
with the policy of his colleagues or the board itself, or the 
administration, and may yet not be guilty of technical neglect 
of duty. He may not be guilty of malfeasance in office. He 
may not be guilty of inefficiency. He may be most efficient, 
but he may be most efficient in the wrong direction and in 
the wrong way. So if the language remains in the bill as 
it now is, it seems to me it would result in a restriction of 
the power of the President. 

I can well understand how any man may honestly argue 
in favor of such a restriction. Yet, in view of the fact that 
during all the history of this country the power of removal 
has never been abused by any President, so far as I know, 
I am unable to see that there is any danger in giving to the 
President the power to control the executive Departments 
which operate under him as a part of the executive branch 
of the Government, 

If I have not stated clearly the distinction between the 
present language in the bill and that which would be in 
the bill if the amendment of the Senator from Missouri were 
agreed to, I should like to be corrected. 

What I have just said expresses the feeling I have had 
with reference to these matters long before the bill came 
up for consideration. I had the same feeling about the 
matter when the Myers case was decided. I think it is to 
the credit of the Chief Executives of the Nation, regardless 
of party, that they have never abused that power, and there 
have been, as I recall, no more than two cases which have 
gone to the Supreme Court with respect to the exercise of 
that power, one the Myers case, which dealt with a post- 
mastership, and the other the Humphrey case, which in- 
volved the power of the President to remove the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Trade Commission, which, under the 
decision of the Supreme Court, was limited because of the 
particular kind of duty he performed—the quasi-judicial 
character of his service as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I am not uneasy, so far as I am personally concerned, 
about what will or will not happen under any language, 
whether the present language is left in the bill or whether 
it is stricken out; but I think that any President who is 
responsible for the executive Departments and the conduct 
of their officers ought not to be unnecessarily handicapped 
and hampered in the event there is an undesirable, unco- 
operative, antagonistic member of some board or commis- 
sion who refuses, or for any reason, either honestly or dis- 
honestly, fails to carry out the obvious purposes, not only 
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of Congress but of the Executive himself, in the administra- 
tion of law. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I may be pardoned I should 
like to propound an interrogatory to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is it the belief of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that the recital in the bill of three reasons authorizing 
removal by the President is an exclusion of any other reason, 
and therefore is equivalent to limiting the President to re- 
moval only upon the grounds specifically expressed in the 
bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it were not an exclusion I do not know 
what reason there would be for putting it in the bill, because 
if in addition to the three reasons recited, the President may 
remove a man for any other reason which seems sufficient to 
him, then the language does not mean anything. If he can- 
not do that, then, of course, the language is restrictive, and 
would limit the President to removal for the three causes 
set out. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, if the Congress had the 
power to make such a provision, which I deny, it would result 
in the exclusion of any other ground for removal, because the 
inclusion of one ground would mean the exclusion of all 
others. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Congress has the power to limit 
the President in the matter of removal to the causes recited, 
or any other causes, then, of course, the causes recited in 
the bill would be exclusive of all others. If the Congress 
does not have the power to make such provision, of course, 
the language is a nullity at the very beginning; it does not 
amount to anything, and therefore is unnecessary. It would 
be a little inconsistent and incongruous to hold that Con- 
gress has the power to provide for removal for the causes set 
forth, or any other specific causes, and that yet, in spite of 
the fact that the causes for removal are named in the 
measure, the President could go ahead anyhow and exercise 
his wide executive power to remove a man from office for 
any other reason not named in the statute. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr, ADAMS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from In- 
diana whether my somewhat remote recollection of the 
Myers case is correct. My understanding of the Myers case 
is that it held that if the appointee exercised an executive 
function, then by virtue of the provision of the Constitu- 
tion vesting executive powers in the President, the power of 
removal was an inseparable incident of the power of ap- 
pointment, and that Congress could not fix any limitation, 
er any term, or any condition upon the right of removal, 
but that the removal could be made without notice, and 
without cause. That is my recollection of the Myers case. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. Consequently if the appointees under con- 
sideration come under the Myers case, we cannot restrict 
the powers of the President, however much we might wish 
to do so, because we do not have that authority. 

I also wish to inquire whether or not the bill vests in the 
commission certain legislative powers, for instance, the power 
to make rates, and if so, whether or not that would take 
the appointees outside the Myers case and bring them within 
the Humphrey case, in which event it would be necessary to 
specify the grounds for removal? 

Mr. MINTON. I think clearly it does not. Everyone will 
admit that the Secretary of Agriculture is an executive 
officer, The Department of Agriculture is created by the 
Congress of the United States. The administrative officer 
of that Department is the Secretary of Agriculture. Yet 
under the Department of Agriculture comes the Stockyards 
and Packers Act. The Secretary is charged with the exe- 
cution of that act, and under that act he exercises quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative functions. 

Does anyone contend for a minute that because the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture exercises quasi-judicial and quasi-legis- 
lative functions, the President of the United States could 
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not remove the Secretary of Agriculture at will? Of course, 
the President could do it. The Congress of the United States 
does not have power to tie to the executive functions of the 
President of the United States legislative functions to be 
exercised by that executive officer and thereby destroy the 
purely executive powers given by the Constitution of the 
United States to the President of the United States. That is 
the position I take in reference to the question that was asked 
by the able Senator from Colorado. The power does not lie 
in Congress so to tie up the executive power of the President 
of the United States with the legislative and judicial func- 
tions as to defeat the President’s constitutional power to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I grant the legitimacy of the argument 
based upon a distinction between the so-called judicial and 
legislative powers and the executive power. The line of de- 
marcation is frequently very vague. No straight line can be 
drawn between two poles so that we may say that all on 
one side is executive and all on the other is legislative. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce, under which all such commissions have been created, 
including the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Communications Commission, and 
the authority proposed to be set up under the provisions of 
the bill. If it be contended that such agencies are more 
agencies of Congress than of the Executive, it might with 
equal force be contended that the same thing is true of the 
Post Office Department, because the Constitution confers 
upon Congress the power to establish post offices and post 
roads 


To that extent every postmaster in the United States and 
every postal inspector is in some degree the agent of Con- 
gress in carrying out the constitutional authority conferred 
upon Congress in the establishment of post offices and post 
roads; all of which makes it rather difficult to draw a fine- 
spun distinction between the things which are wholly and 
exclusively executive and those which are wholly and exclu- 
sively legislative. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the power to appoint 
is an Executive power. It is not conferred by Congress. It 
cannot be conferred by Congress, because the Constitution 
itself confers upon the Chief Executive the power to make all 
appointments, subject, of course, to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, except in certain cases which may 
be excluded by legislation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I must take issue with the able leader 
in his statement that the Constitution gives the sole power 
of appointment to the Executive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I qualified that statement by saying that 
the power was subject to Senatorial confirmation. 

- Mr. McCARRAN. Not even to that extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the language is, “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” We know how the 
system works. The advice and consent of the Senate are 
never sought, and in the very nature of things cannot be 
sought, except by a selection and a nomination. The advice 
and consent of the Senate are asked by the President when 
he sends a nomination to the Senate; and, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the President then makes the ap- 
pointment. There is no difference between the Senator from 
Nevada, and me on that point. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is a vast difference; but I shall 
deal with it in my own time. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, the distinction between the 
legislative and executive power has been pointed out by the 
Supreme Court time and again. The Supreme Court has 
said that legislative power, as distinguished from executive 
power, is the authority to make laws, but not to enforce 
them or to appoint agents charged with the duty of en- 
forcing them. The latter functions are executive. Such 
is the distinction between the legislative functions and the 
executive functions. As the bill creates an authority exer- 
cising executive functions, the President of the United States, 
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being charged with the faithful execution of the laws, and 
being responsible for the conduct of the Authority, should 
have the right to remove members of the Authority. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I wish to call attention par- 
ticularly to the judicial power with which the authority is 
proposed to be invested, because I think that when once 
we recognize that judicial power is vested in the authority, 
the analogy to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission is so strong that the history of 
legislation and of adjudication of that legislation ought to 
determine our judgment on the question. 

In the first place, the powers and duties of the authority 
are stated in part in section 702 on page 99 of the bill, I 
shall not read all the language, but shall try to digest it. 

The first power is to study safety. 

The second power is to investigate accidents. The au- 
thority is empowered— 
to make rules, regulations, and instructions, which shall be sub- 
ject to approval by the Authority before they take effect— 

Of course, that provision gives to the rules the effect of 
law— 


governing notification and report of accidents involving aircraft. 


There is much further detail about investigations of acci- 
dents. 

The third power is the power to to investigate other safety 
matters. Those matters pertain to safety in air commerce 
and the prevention of accidents. The authority is author- 
ized— 

To make such recommendations concerning th 
such investigations or complaints as to it e . —— fos 


terest of safety, and such other recommendations as, in its opin- 
ion, will tend to promote safety in air commerce. 


Let us turn to page 120. I do not propose to read or 
comment on all the judicial characteristics found in the bill. 
Section 1003, under the title “Power to take evidence,” pro- 
vides: 

Any member or examiner of the Authority, when duly designated 
by the Authority for such purpose, may hold hearings, sign and 
issue subpenas, administer oaths, examine witnesses, and receive 
evidence at any place in the United States designated by the 
Authority, In all cases heard by an examiner or a single member 
the Authority shall hear oral arguments on request of either party. 


There is something characteristically like a lawsuit in the 
picture portrayed by that language. 


Turning to page 124, on the subject of judicial functions, 
section 1004, under the title “Effective date of orders; emer- 
gency orders,” provides: 

Except as otherwise provided in this act, all orders, rules, and 
regulations of the Authority shall take effect within such reason- 
able time as the Authority may prescribe, and shall continue in 
force until its further order, rule, or regulation, or for a specified 
period of time, as shall be prescribed in the order, rule, or 
regulation. 


Then there is a long proviso which I do not care to read. 
On page 127, beginning in line 3, under the title Com- 
pliance with order required,” the provision is: 


It shall be the duty of every person subject to this act; and to 
its agents and employees, to observe and comply with any order, 
rule, regulation, certificate, license, or requirement of the Author- 
ity under this act affecting such person so long as the same shall 
remain in effect. 


Mr. President, is there anything more clear than that this 
language describes a judicial function? The provision is that 
when an order is made after hearing, presentation of evi- 
dence, and argument, it shall be obeyed by all persons whom 
it affects. Is not that a pretty clear description of the exer-' 
cise of a judicial function? 


Let us look at another section, and see if it does not sound 
very much like sections of other laws relating to independ- 
ent bodies which exercise quasi-judicial functions. I refer 
to page 129, beginning in line 7: 


(e) Findings of fact by Authority conclusive: The findings of 
facts by the Authority, if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive. No objection to an order of the Authority shall be 
considered by the court unless such objection shall have been 
urged before the Authority or, if it was not so urged, unless there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to do so, 
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Mr. President, I do not care further to review the long 
bill on this point. It seems to me I have already called 
attention to enough features of the bill to show clearly that 
the authority, if appointed and confirmed by the Senate, will 
exercise judicial functions. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] calls my attention 
to page 128, and therefore I read the following, beginning 
at line 25: 

(d) Power of court: The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, 
modify, or set aside the order complained of, in whole or in part, 
and, if need be, to order further proceedings by the Authority. 
Upon good cause shown, interlocutory relief may be granted by 
stay of the order or by such mandatory or other relief as may be 
appropriate: Provided, That no interlocutory relief may be granted 
except upon at least 5 days’ notice to the Authority. 

My remembrance is that the court mentioned here is the 
circuit court of appeals, and that the review is a review of 
the case upon the law, including the question of law which 
is always created when one party to a controversy charges 
that there was no substantial evidence to support the 
findings. 

Mr. President, in my humble experience as a lawyer, I 
have never seen a statute which more clearly defined a 
judicial function than does this proposed statute; and, for 
my part, regardless of constitutional questions, considering 
only the policy involved, if we were not to regard the under- 
lying principle but only were setting out upon a new policy, 
I would not favor this bill if this provision were stricken 
from it, because I think it bad policy to enable the President 
of the United States so far to throttle the independence 
of judgment of a judicial body as to be able to remove any- 
one who is regarded as not carrying out his view. That, of 
course, is the object of this amendment. The proposal is 
definitely for the purpose of crippling this authority to the 
extent that it must come under the dominion, the influence, 
and power of the Chief Executive. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator from Vermont con- 
tend that we are giving judicial powers to this organization? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator say “contend”? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Vermont does so 
contend. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Vermont insists that 
the authority we are establishing will exercise judicial powers? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, what about the Constitution, 
which says that judicial powers shall be vested in the courts? 

Mr. AUSTIN. This is a court. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This is a court? 

Mr. AUSTIN, This is an inferior tribunal. It will be 
observed that the Constitution also includes inferior tribunals 
to be erected by the Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It says “such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain and establish.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. It makes no difference whether we call it 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or the air transport 
authority, or what it may be called, if we invest it with the 
power to hear evidence and decide issues, we give it judicial 
power. If we give its voice, when spoken, authority which 
must be obeyed by the citizen or any party affected by it, we 
give it judicial power. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not agree with the Senator when 
he says we are conferring any judicial power. Of course, the 
hearings are of the nature of hearings held by any officer, 
executive, or otherwise, who has to determine certain facts 
before he is authorized to act. A prosecuting officer has got 
to arrive at a conclusion that a man is guilty of an offense 
before he proceeds to present the case to the grand jury, but 
that is not judicial power. 

Mr, AUSTIN. It is not limited to the exercise of that 
power alone. The power granted to the authority goes to the 
extent of issuing orders which shall be binding. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Texas that any exercise of human judgment, from 
which there must be a determination, is a judicial power. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. I know he has 
been an eminent judge. The Senator from Texas has been 
a very humble practitioner in the inferior courts; but I do 
not at all agree to any such sweeping definition as that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator will agree to it when he 
thinks it over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
vada on his faith. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator for his compli- 
ment. I am indebted to him. 

Mr. McCARRAN. His judgment in the past has been a 
great guidance to me, and I have great reliance on it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont allow me to ask him a question for information? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from Vermont is correct in 
assuming that these are judicial powers, does he consent 
that the three grounds mentioned in the bill on which it 
appears the President would have the right to remove a 
member of the authority, should remain in the bill, if the 
bill is a judicial arrangement or a judicial adjustment? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have thus far consented to that idea. 

Mr. LEWIS. If it is a measure which my able friend from 
Vermont considers creates a judicial tribunal, does he feel 
that there should be a privilege then in the President of 
removing any member of such judicial tribunal upon the 
three grounds designated by the bill that may exist and 
should exist as against a judge? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The proposed air authority is analogous to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission, which we recognize as exercising judicial pow- 
ers. We call them quasi-judicial bodies. We say they exer- 
cise quasi-judicial powers. Probably, to be more precise, 
we should say of this authority, should it be created, that 
it will exercise quasi-judicial powers. But that is the prem- 
ise upon which I claim that, as a matter of policy, we should 
not give the President control over it, certainly not the 
absolute power to rob it of independence of judgment, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Vermont a question. He stated a moment ago, as 
I understood him, that this bill creates a court. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the Senator from Texas thinks there is 
any point to that question or statement, let me begin over. 
It is a court in a sense. When we set up an umpire and 
present to him evidence supporting opposing interests and 
opposing claims, and ask him to pass judgment, with the 
understanding that that judgment shall be binding upon 
the parties to the question, that is a court. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I accept the Senator’s definition, but I 
think all this debate is unnecessary, because the Constitution 
says that the judges of Federal courts shall hold office during 
good behavior. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think that is a quibble. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And a judge may only be impeached by 
Congress. The Constitution also provides that judges shall 
hold office for life. So if this is a court, we are invading the 
executive power, instead of the Executive invading our power. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We have never so regarded it. We have 
for a long time been acting with respect to that part of the 
judicial functions performed by independent commissions; 
and this is but another instance where Congress is setting 
up for its use another independent commission; and, so far 
as it does the things to which I have referred, the authority 
exercises a judicial function. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to consume an undue 
amount of the time of the Senate, but, in support of the 
argument on this particular amendment, it has been stated 
here that the commission will perform judicial functions. 
That led me to inquire from the Senator from Vermont as to 
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whether or not this was a court. He said it was a court. I 
do not say it is a court; I say it is not a court; but the Senator 
from Vermont says it is a court, and that it is going to 
perform judicial functions and exercise judicial powers. If 
it is a court, then, it is a United States court; it is not some- 
body’s else court; it is a United States court. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the Senator claim that there is any- 
thing in the Constitution 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is not much in it, but there is 
something left in it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. That invests a member of an independent 
commission with life tenure? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no; not unless we give it to him. I 
do not agree that a commission is a court. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We will not fight that out. It is a tribunal. 
I do not care whether or not it is called a court. When word- 
ing is used which grants it quasi-judicial functions, it is a 
court, in my opinion, but it is not a court such as is men- 
tioned in the Constitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. According to the Senator from Ver- 
mont, it is not a court when it comes to the constitutional 
provision about life tenure, but it is a court when it comes to 
our saying that the President can or cannot remove its mem- 
bers. That is a very fine distinction, and I congratulate the 
Senator from Vermont. He is very astute; thoroughly learned 
in the law and capable of performing fine-spun mental 
distinctions. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator regard the Federal Trade 
Commission as a court? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I do not. 

Mr. BORAH. The Supreme Court held that it was exercis- 
ing quasi-judicial powers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be. Quasi-judicial is not 
judicial; it is just quasi-judicial. 

Mr. BORAH. Quasi-judicial is judicial, but it is quasi- 
judicial. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Quasi is a modifying adjective. A 
court is a court; and a commission may perform incidentally 
some little so-called judicial powers, but that does not make 
it a court. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it may not be a court, but the Federal 
Trade Commission was protected by the Supreme Court on 
the theory that it was performing judicial functions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I recall the Humphrey case and that 
point was raised there, but let me say to the Senator from 
Idaho that it has also been held that if an official is perform- 
ing executive functions alone the Congress may not limit 
the power of the President to remove him. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator that if it is an 
executive power, we cannot control it. The President may 
exercise the right of removal if it is only an executive power 
that is conferred upon the authority. I have no doubt about 
that; but the only question would be whether or not. there 
were any powers conferred upon the authority which were 
not executive powers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I recall the Humphrey case, the 
Court held that the Federal Trade Commission performed 
both executive functions and quasi-judicial functions. . Since 
they were both embodied in the same appointee, part of 
him could not be removed and part of him left. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what Solomon thought. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was necessary either to remove all 
of him, or to leave all of him in the office. The result was 
that under that holding, the President’s power of removal 
could not be interfered with if it was purely executive; but 
since there were added to Mr. Humphrey’s executive duties 
quasi-judicial duties, and since in the creation of the office 
Congress had provided that the holder of the office could be 
removed only for those particular reasons, it was held that 
the President’s power was limited to those reasons. 
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I think I correctly state the conclusions of the Court in 
that case. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I do. 

Mr. MINTON. I desire to ask the Senator if his recollec- 
tion agrees with mine that when the Supreme Court has re- 
ferred to the exercise of authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission, it has 
always said “quasi-judicial functions,” not “powers.” 

The Senator from Texas is right in saying that these com- 
missions do not exercise judicial powers. They exercise, as 
administrative bodies, functions in the manner of a court; 
that is all. They do not exercise any judicial powers; and 
the Senator from Texas is quite right. If they were exer- 
cising judicial powers they would be courts, and they would 
have to have judges just like any other court. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. 

Every administrative agency of the Government has to de- 
termine questions of fact. We passed the other day a bill 
appropriating money to pay certain farm benefits to farmers. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has to find out, first, whether or 
not a man is a farmer; second, whether he complied with 
the law in 1937, whether he planted so many acres, how 
much he raised, and everything else. Is it a judicial func- 
tion for the Secretary of Agriculture to have a hearing by 
some little administrator or clerk to determine whether or 
not a man is entitled to the payment of the farm benefit? Is 
that a judicial function? Is that judicial power? Of course 
not. 

We enacted a law providing that policemen shall draw pay 
of certain grades after they have served so many years, and 
after they are so old. Somebody has to find out whether a 
policeman has served 5 years, or whether he is 60 years old, 
or what not, to tell how much pay he is to receive. Is that 
a judicial function? I do not think so; but it is a finding of 
fact. It is binding on the policeman until he gets some other 
sort of relief through the courts, but it is not a judicial 
function—not at all. 

I do not agree with the eminent Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Austin] that this is a court. It is not a court at all. 
A man might be in contempt of the authority, but I do not 
think he would be hauled up very seriously in any court. I 
do not think it is a court, and I do not think the functions 
which have been set forth in the debate, at least, approach 
even judicial functions, and certainly not the exercise of 
judicial powers. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, may I say one further 
word? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. MINTON. I ask the able Senator from Texas if it is 
not true that if one were to be punished for contempt he 
would have to be before a court, and if he neglected or failed 
or refused to observe the processes of this authority he could 
not be punished for contempt until a court had demanded 
that he do the particular thing in question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think that is so. 

So I am not greatly concerned about this amendment. I 
think we are debating something that is of very little im- 
portance; but I had to challenge the statement of my emi- 
nent friend from Vermont [Mr. Austin], because his reputa- 
tion as a lawyer is such that if the statement should go 
unchallenged on the floor of the Senate it probably would go 
out over the country as the judgment of the Senate, and I 
should not want that judgment to stand in this case. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I exceedingly regret that 
the able Senator from Texas sees fit to resort to his usual 
tactics to make things seem small that in reality are great. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yielda—- 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not yield to the Senator. I will 
yield to the Senator when I yield the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am very sorry that I seem to have 
offended the Senator. I was unconscious of it, 
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Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from Texas has not of- 
fended the Senator from Nevada. He has offended himself, 
because his ability transcends his own expression, The 
trouble with the Senator from Texas is that he gets so much 
fun out of facetiousness that he loses the grandeur of his 
own ability. If he would deal more with his own ability, and 
bring to the attention of the Senate more of that than his 
own facetiousness, he, as the great Senator from Texas, and 
the country, and the State he represents, would be better 
served. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas uses an expression 
used by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], that this 
is a court. No one seriously contends that we are setting up 
a court. We are setting up a body with judicial functions. 
We are setting up a body with a tripartite function, if you 
please—legislative, executive, and judicial. Every executive 
body, every body that we have ever set up, including the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—I take it that the Senator 
from Texas is not interested. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I beg the pardon of the Senator from Nevada. I was only 
responding to a question by another eminent Senator; and 
since the eminent Senator from Nevada would not permit me 
to ask him a question, I thought I might ask one of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from Texas might get the 
answer from the Senator from Wisconsin, or from the new 
party represented by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, whatever may be said of the rights of Con- 
gress, we have the right to determine upon what ground dis- 
missal shall be based, providing we act within the functions 
prescribed and limited to the Congress by the organic law. 
We are setting up here a body that is legislative in part, 
judicial in part, and executive in part. 

It is legislative in that it must of necessity prescribe rules 
and regulations for the exercise of the functions prescribed 
by the fundamental law which we enact. We do not go into 
details to the extent of prescribing rules and regulations. No 
Congress could do so. We abandoned that a long time ago. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is an outstanding 
agency created by Congress with all of these functions—leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial—because every rule and regu- 
lation prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is a legislative provision, for it touches the individual some- 
where, and that which touches the individual is a legislative 
function. We may call it a rule or call it a regulation, but 
that is what it is. 

Now as to the executive function: Under this bill, the 
authority which we create has the power to carry out and 
exercise and put into force and effect the rules and regu- 
lations which the authority creates. That is just as much 
an executive function as though the President of the United 
States were empowered to carry out the rules and regu- 
lations. 

Now as to the judicial function: We cannot set up a func- 
tion of this kind, we cannot set up an authority of this 
kind, when human life and human property are involved, 
without giving them the power to exercise the right of judg- 
ment; and when they exercise the right of judgment, that 
is a quasi-judicial function. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton] draws a distinc- 
tion between judicial powers and judicial functions. Every 
agency that we have set up by way of a commission exer- 
cises judicial functions. 

Listen to the language of the bill, and listen to the motion 
to strike out: , 

The motion to strike out is to strike out, after the period 
in line 9 down to and including the word “office” in line 11, 
on page 15: 

Any member of the Authority may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency— 

Who is to determine the inefficiency? Is a member in- 
efficient because he does not want to “go along,” because 
some rule has come down somewhere which has been passed 
to him by the secretary to the President that it would be 
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well for him to decide a certain case in a certain way, other- 
wise he may be removed? If he does not decide the case in 
that way; is he guilty of inefficiency, so that the President 
will remove him? 

neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, 


Of course the President may remove for malfeasance in 
office. The Congress may remove for malfeasance in office. 
But why should Congress resign its powers, and why should 
{t set up an agency here, and why should the President be 
burdened with something with which the President was not 
intended to be burdened? As a matter of fact, Congress 
every day is trying to relieve the President of these duties 
and to give him an independent agency which will go for- 
ward and carry out the duties of this particular function in 
this particular industry. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I used the term “inferior tribunal”; but, 
not carrying the Constitution or anything else photographi- 
cally in my mind, I did not then remember that that term 
appears in an entirely different article from the article to 
which the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] was referring. 

He was referring to article III, which sets up the courts of 
the United States. This other section appears in the first 
article, which sets up the Congress and defines its powers. 
It is section 8 of article I of the Constitution, and it is clause 
9 of that section, by which Congress is given the power “to 
constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court.” That 
was the way I remembered it before, and I am glad to find 
that that is the language of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the Senator from Missouri has moved to strike out the 
words “Any member of the Authority may be removed by 
the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office,” and the Senator from Nevada desires to retain that 
language in the bill. Am I correct in that construction of the 
parliamentary situation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. As to the legal questions, I agree very 
largely with the Senator from Nevada. It seems to me that 
if the bill were enacted we would confer quasi-judicial power, 
it seems to me we would confer quasi-legislative power, and 
t seems to me we might bring ourselves within the decision 
in the Humphrey case. Aside from that question, it occurs 
to me that we are debating a provision of the bill which 
would not accomplish what is desired to be accomplished. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator propounded a question, 
and due to confusion about this provision, I wish to answer 
it further. The Senator from Missouri has moved to strike 
out the lines to which the Senator from Idaho has just 
referred, and as the author of the bill, I am endeavoring 
to have that language retained in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that to be the situation; 
therefore I am stating that to my mind the language itself 
would not protect the Commission. 

If we provide that the President may remove a man 
for inefficiency, to my mind we give him unlimited power 
of removal. Under such authority he could have removed 
Mr. Humphrey, had he assigned that as a reason, The 
President may say that in his judgment the member of 
the authority is inefficient. The next cause for removal is 
neglect of duty. That is a specific reason, which he would 
have to assign, in my opinion. “Or malfeasance in office.” 
That is sufficient. 

When we come to inefficiency, to my mind we are asked 
to vote for a provision which would not effectuate what 
we desire to effectuate in the way of protecting the Com- 
mission, 

I do not see anything to be gained by discussing the 
legal question if we are to leave the word “inefficiency” in 
the provision. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 

to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. McCARRAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Byrnes Herring Minton 
Andrews Capper Hill Murray 
Ashurst Caraway Hitchcock Neely 

Austin Chavez Holt Norris 

Bailey Connally Johnson, Colo Pope 
Bankhead Dieterich ing Reynolds 
Barkley La Follette Schwartz 
Bilbo Ellender wis Sheppard 
Bone Frazier Logan Shipstead 
Borah George Lonergan Thomas, Okla. 
Bridges Gerry Lundeen Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich Gibson McAdoo Truman 
Bulkley Gillette McCarran Tydings 
Bulow Green 1 Vandenberg 
Burke Hale McKellar Van Nuys 
Byrd Hayden McNary White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, in view of the discussion 
which took place earlier in the day, and in view of the fact 
that the subject matter of the pending amendment has been 
covered thoroughly, I shall impose upon the Senate for only 
a short time. 

We have heard suggested continually throughout the de- 
bate that we must guard the American people against the 
President. There seems to be an idea abroad, I think, that 
there is something about the Presidential office which invites 
suspicion. The distinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin] says that the people are very much frightened; that 
they are afraid. I assume that they are shivering in their 
shoes. I wonder whether the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont has heard of the primary returns in Florida. The 
people in Florida do not seem to be so badly frightened. 

The distinguished Senator from Nevada champions a par- 
ticular provision in the bill. A motion to strike it out is now 
being considered. The Senator from Nevada assures us that 
if that provision is stricken from the bill he will withdraw 
his name from the bill. He pounded his desk and said that 
the bill shall not pass if one particular amendment with 
which he is not in accord is adopted by the Senate. If the 
amendment should be adopted, I hope the Senator from 
Nevada, after he has thought the matter over, will at least 
permit the Senate to function and possibly to pass the bill. 

REMOVAL POWER IN MYERS CASE 

Mr. President, two cases have been referred to several times 
today, the Myers case and the Humphrey case. In reading 
the Myers case, I noted what the Supreme Court of the 
United States said in connection with the question of whether 
or not the President represents the people of the United 
States. With the indulgence of the Senate, I shall read a 
paragraph from that case. The case is in Two Hundred and 
Seventy-second United States Reports, page 123. The Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Chief Justice Taft, said: 

In the discussion in the First Congress fear was expressed that 
such a constitutional rule of construction as was involved in the 
passage of the bill would expose the country to tyranny through 
the abuse of the exercise of the power of removal by the President. 
Underlying such fears was the fundamental misconception that 
the President’s attitude in his exercise of power is one of opposi- 
tion to the people, while the Congress is their only defender in 
the Government, and such a misconception may be noted in the 
discussions had before this Court. This view was properly con- 
tested by Mr. Madison in the discussion (1 Annals of Congress, 
461), by Mr. Hartley (1 Annals, 481), by Mr. Lawrence (1 Annals, 
485), and by Mr. Scott (1 Annals, 533). The President is a repre- 


sentative of the people just as the Members of the Senate and the 
House are, and it may be at some times, on some subjects, that 
the President, elected by all the people, is rather more representa- 
tive of them all than are the Members of either body of the Legis- 
lature, whose constituencies are local and not country-wide; and, 
as the President is elected for 4 years, with the mandate of the 
people to exercise his executive power under the Constitution, 
there would seem to be no reason for construing that instrument 
in such a way as to limit and hamper that power beyond the limi- 
tations of it, expressed or fairly implied. 


Mr. President, as we all know, in the Myers case the Su- 
preme Court decided that the President had the power to 
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remove an executive officer, an officer charged with execu- 
tive duties, without specifying any particular reasons. That 
was because that particular officer was the servant of the 
President in carrying out the duties devolving upon the 
President under the Constitution of the United States; and 
if that servant was derelict or did not see fit to follow the 
President, the President had the right to remove him. 
EXECUTIVE POWERS NOT INVOLVED IN HUMPHREY CASE 

The decision in the Humphrey case has been given as a 
reason for assuming that the President does not have the 
authority or should not have the authority to remove one of 
the members of the proposed aeronautics authority. 

It was admitteed generally in the debate earlier today, and 
I do not think it can be denied, that a great many of the 
duties and powers conferred upon the proposed authority 
will be executive in character. They are those appertain- 
ing to the Executive under the Constitution. It is a ques- 
tion whether the executive power can be cut up and parceled 
out here and there in bills which also provide legislative 
and judicial powers, and whether by so doing it can be said 
that the President to that extent is deprived of the power 
to remove an executive officer or an officer charged with 
carrying out the duties which devolve upon the President of 
the United States. è 

Mr. President, the measure before us is wider and wholly 
different than that creating the Federal Trade Commission. 
I wish to call attention to what the Court said in reference 
to the Federal Trade Commission, and to show that execu- 
tive powers were not involved in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act at all. In the Humphrey case (295 U. S., at p. 
624), the Court said of the Federal Trade Commission: 


Its duties are neither political nor executive, but predominantly 
quasi judicial and quasi legislative. 


At page 628 the Court said: 


The Federal Trade Commission is an administrative body cre- 
ated by Congress to carry into effect legislative policies embodied 
in the statute in accordance with the legislative standards therein 
prescribed, and to perform other specified duties as a legislative or 
as a judicial aid. 

On page 630 of the same report the Court, citing with 
approval language of Justice Story in his work on the Con- 
stitution, says of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government: 

Neither of the departments in reference to each other ought 


to possess, directly or indirectly, an overruling influence in the 
administration of their respective powers. 


Then the Court said: 


The power of removal here claimed for the President falls 
within this principle, since its coercive influence threatens the in- 
dependence of a commission, which is not only wholly discon- 
nected from the executive department, but which, as already fully 
appears, was created by Congress as a means of carrying into op- 
eration legislative and judicial powers, and as an agency of the 
legislative and judicial departments. 

I think the distinction is quite clear that whatever the 
rule may be in the Humphrey case, it does not apply to the 
bill before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not concerned about or fearful of 
either Presidential or congressional domination of the au- 
thority when it is created; but the argument seems to pro- 
ceed on the basis that if there is domination, if there is con- 
trol, it must necessarily come from the President, or pos- 
sibly from Congress. I think I should point out, however, 
some of the vast powers which the authority will have. 

AVIATION RESEARCH AND STUDY UNDER BILL 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Murray in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. I should like to ask the Senator which 
plan he thinks would allow the greatest freedom for research 
in aviation. I think there should be complete freedom for 
research in aviation, and for the men studying aviation, to 
the end that we may make the greatest possible progress. 


——- 
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I should like to see the act so framed that the men engaged 
in research may not be hampered or hamstrung in experi- 
mentation and in all manner of research. America now 
leads the world in aviation research. I hope the law may be 
such that there will be still greater progress in the field. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I am not sure whether 
I can give the information requested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. The bill provides that the authority may desig- 
nate and approve schools for aviation. Of course, the nat- 
ural result of that provision would be that if anyone should 
see fit to have himself educated in the science and art of 
aviation in a school not approved by the authority, the 
authority probably would not look upon him with much 
favor when he came to apply for a position. Does that 
answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. LUNDEEN. If the Senator will yield further, the dan- 
ger is likely to be that we may put some members of the 
authority in a strait jacket or confine them to grooves in 
which they must proceed. They should be given complete 
scope for their activities, so that their minds will be free 
to cover the whole field of experimentation and research. 

I hope nothing will enter into the bill which will prevent 
complete freedom in that respect. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. From my reading of the bill, I do not 
believe there is anything in it which would have the effect 
which the Senator fears. 

In one respect I differ with the Senator from Nevada. 
I expect to vote for the bill whether this particular amend- 
ment is adopted or not, because the bill is bigger than the 
amendment. 

PRESIDENT SHOULD HAVE POWER OF REMOVAL 


I had started to say, Mr. President, when I was inter- 
rupted, that there is a possibility of domination and control, 
in the very nature of things, which will not find its seat 
either in the White House or in the Halls of Congress. 

In the first place, aviation as it is now set up throughout 
the United States will be largely frozen by the provisions 
of the bill; possibly rightly so. It may be that the pioneer 
who goes out in advance of the law, or under the law, and 
carves himself a place, is entitled to be protected in that 
place. 

Another important matter is the composition of the au- 
thority. We find that the authority is to be composed of 
five members, and that at least three of them must have 
been associated with air navigation for not less than 10 
years past. The particular provision reads as follows: 

Not less than three of the members of the Authority shall have 
been closely associated with aeronautics for a period of 10 years, 

In the very nature of things, I think at least the majority 
of the authority will come from the industry as it is now 
established. I have no particular objection to that. How- 
ever, in the further general development of aeronautics, in 
view of the possibilities for consolidation and monopoly, and 
in view of the vast powers conferred upon the authority 
I do not think we should seek to limit the power of the 
President of the United States to remove a member of the 
authority. The President should not be required to make 
a finding that a member is inefficient, or guilty of neglect 
of his duties, or of malfeasance in office. The President rep- 
resents the public. The next President of the United 
States, regardless of his politics, will, after all, represent the 
public. 

I think the President of the United States should have 
power to remove a member of the authority, because the bill 
includes executive powers. The President should have 
power to make a removal without assigning any cause. I 
think the President should have that power also because of 
the vast power conferred upon the authority. Otherwise, 
there is no possibility of removal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Truman.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On this question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Davis]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. HucuHes], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I announce that my colleague [Mr. NYE] 
is paired on this question with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcH]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “nay,” and I understand the Senator from New Mexico, 
if present, would vote yea.“ 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Grass]. I find he is not present. I, therefore, with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On this vote I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsend], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Florida [Mr. Perper}, and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. McCARRAN (after having voted in the negative). 
I ask that my name be called again. 

The legislative clerk called Mr. McCarran’s name. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, it has been my desire on this 
vote to vote to retain in the bill the language which is in- 
volved in this amendment in lines 9, 10, and 11 on page 15, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The parliamentarian in- 
forms the Chair that remarks are not now in order. 

Mr. BONE. I was not in the Chamber when the vote was 
begun and I want to know what the effect of the yea-and- 
nay vote is? I was not sure how the question was posed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The effect of a “yea” vote is 
to strike out the language at the bottom of the paragraph on 
page 15, as follows: 

Any member of the Authority may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
proposes to strike out that language. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I find I can transfer my pair to the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. I make 
that transfer and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘When does the roll call end? Has the 
result been announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The result has not as yet 
been announced. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I change my vote to 
“nay.” 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hucues], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] are 
detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. GLass], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE], the Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. Smrru], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcnu], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Pirrman], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], and the 
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Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are detained in 
Government departments. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] and the 
Senators from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON and Mr. SMATHERS] 
are unavoidably detained. 

I further announce that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brown] is paired with the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
WHEELER], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] is paired with 
the Senator from New York {Mr. Copetanp], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MaLoney], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmatHers] is paired with the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Prrrman]. I am advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from New Hampshire, the Senator from Missouri, 
the Senator from Washington, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Senator from New Jersey would vote “yea,” 
and that the Senator from Montana, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, the Senator from New York, the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and the Senator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], if present, would vote 
“nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question—— 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask for a recapitulation of 
the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will recapitulate 
the vote. 

The legislative clerk recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. BONE. I change my vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I change my vote from “nay” to “yea,” for the 
purpose of moving a reconsideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I inquire what was the 
request of the Senator from Utah? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah re- 
quested that he be permitted to change his vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. May we have an announcement of the 
result now? 

Mr. Haypen entered the Chamber and voted “yea.” 

Mr. AsHurst entered the Chamber and voted “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Andrews Chavez Hitchcock Pope 
Ashurst Johnson, Colo Reynolds 
Bankhead Dieterich King Schwartz 
Barkley Duffy Logan Sheppard 
Bilbo Elender Thomas, Okla, 
Bone Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich Hayden Minton Truman 
Bulkley g Murray 
Byrnes Hill Neely 

NAYS—28 
Adams Byrd Gillette McGill 
Austin Capper Hale McNary 
Bailey Caraway Holt 
Borah Frazier La Follette Tydings 

George Lonergan Vandenberg 
Bulow Gerry Lundeen Van Nuys 
Burke Gibson McCarran White 
NOT VOTING—34 
Berry Hatch Norris Schwellenbach 
Brown, N. H. Hughes Nye Smathers 
Clark Johnson, Calif. O'Mahoney Smith 
Copeland Lee Overton Townsend 
Davis Lewis Pepper Wagner 
Donahey Lodge Pittman Walsh 
Glass Maloney Radcliffe Wheeler 
Guffey Miller Reames 
Milton Russell 


So Mr. Truman’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move to lay the motion on the table 
if it is made now. a 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my motion, and give notice that 
I shall move to reconsider. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I move to reconsider the vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Am I to understand that the Senator from Tennessee has 
moved to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, that is a debatable ques- 
tion, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. A motion to lay on the table is not 
debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider made by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On that motion I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous roll call as to my 
pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Davis], I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nxx's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Nye] is absent. He is paired on this question 
with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “nay,” and I 
understand that if the Senator from New Mexico were pres- 
ent he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before as to my pair with the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], I make the same 
transfer to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LoncE], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. HucHes], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. SCHWELLENBACH] are 
detained from the Senate because of illness, 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Berry], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Copreranp], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Donaney], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrry], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Maryland (Mr. RAD- 
cLIFFE], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrx], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are detained on 
important public business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DrerericH], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Dorry], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Harchl, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Murer], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Reynoips], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusskLLI, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacnerl, and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
are detained in Government departments, 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senators from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON and Mr. SMATHERS] 
are unavoidably detained. 

I further announce that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brown] is paired with the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WHEELER]; the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]; 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]; the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY]; and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Smaruers] is paired with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. I am advised that if present and 
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voting, the Senator from New Hampshire, the Senator from 
Missouri, the Senator from Washington, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and the Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“yea”; and that the Senator from Montana, the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from New York, the Senator from 
Connecticut, and the Senator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. The pair of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Davis] has been stated. I am advised that if present 
he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Andrews Chavez Johnson, Colo, Neely 
Ashurst Connally La Follette Norris 
Bankhead Ellender Lewis Pope 
Barkley Green Logan Schwartz 
Bilbo Hayden McAdoo Sheppard 
Bone Herring McKellar Thomas, Okla, 
Bulkley Hill Minton Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Hitchcock Murray Truman 
NAYS—26 

Adams Capper Hale McNary 
Austin Caraway Holt Shipstead 
Bailey Frazier King Tydings 
Borah George Lonergan Van Nuys 
Bridges Lundeen White 
Bulow Gibson McCarran 
Burke Gillette McGill 

NOT VOTING—38 
B Glass Milton Schwellenbach 
Brown, Mich, Guffey Nye Smathers 
Brown, N. H. Harrison O'Mahoney Smith 
Byrd Hatch Overton ‘Townsend 
Clark Hughes pper Vandenberg 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pittman agner 
Davis Radcliffe Walsh 
Dieterich Lodge Reames Wheeler 
Donahey Maloney Reynolds 

Miller Russell 
So Mr. McKetiar’s motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is obvious that we can- 
not conclude the consideration of the pending bill this after- 
noon. Since it is not intended to have a session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow, it is my purpose, following a short executive 
session, to move a recess until Monday. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate yesterday adopted the 
amendment to section 401 (e) appearing on page 6767 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I should like to discuss the matter 
today. I feel that we can dispose of it in just a moment or 
two. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I have a motion that I 
shall insist upon if the motion to recess does not prevail. I 
spoke to the leader about it a little while ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no desire to interfere with that; 
but if this is a matter which can be disposed of without dis- 
cussion, it seems to me it may as well be done now. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It cannot be disposed of without dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: A 
motion having been entered to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment to section 401 (e) was adopted, that motion 
may be made at the next session of the Senate, as I under- 
stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be entered 
now, and may be taken up later on. 

AUTHORITY TO REPORT BILL DURING RECESS 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads has about concluded the considera- 
tion of House bill 10140, to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee may be authorized to report the bill during the recess 
of the Senate, and that leave be granted for the submission 
of a minority report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 

consideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Murray in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further re- 
ports of committees, the clerk will state in their order the 
nominations on the calendar. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Joseph E. 
Davies, of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Belgium; and Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Luxemburg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified of the confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection. The 
Chair hears none, and the President will be notified. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Webster J. 
Gliver, of New York, to be Assistant Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations of postmasters are confirmed en bloc. 

IN THE ARMY 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, I report favorably certain routine nomina- 
tions in the Army; and in order to save the expense of 
printing the nominations on the calendar, I ask that the 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the President be notified of 
the confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the President will be notified. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, May 16, 
1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 13 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Harry Slattery, of South Carolina, to be Under Secretary of 
the Interior, vice Charles West. 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
W. G. Henderson, of Alabama, to be State administrator in 


the Works Progress Administration for Alabama, vice A. P. 
Morgan, Jr. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 13 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Joseph E. Davies to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Belgium; 
and Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Luxemburg. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Webster J. Oliver to be Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of customs, New York City. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Edwin Goodwin Austin to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps. 
Thayne Foster McManis to be first lieutenant, Dental 


Corps. 

William Preston Barnes, Jr., to be first lieutenant, Dental 
Corps. 

Donald Malcolm O’Hara to be first lieutenant, Dental 
Corps. 


Clare Thomas Budge to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps. 
Willard LaGrand Nielsen to be first lieutenant, Dental 
Corps. 
Robert Bruce Shira to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Maj. Everard Franklin Olsen to Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 
Capt. Robert Parker Hollis to Quartermaster Corps. 
First Lt. Charles Kissam Allen to Ordnance Department. 
First Lt. Clyde Lucken Jones to Field Artillery. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Eli Elmer Bennett to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Stuart Chapin Godfrey to be colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
Francis Clark Harrington to be colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
Cleveland C. Gee to be colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
John James Bohn to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
Charles Belding Oldfield to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). ; 
Carl J. Smith to be lieutenant colonel; Coast Artillery 
Corps, 
John Lawrence Dunn to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
James Gregory Monihan to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
Albert Crofut Donovan to be major, Field Artillery. 
John Robert Tighe to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 
John Carl Green to be major, Signal Corps. 
Carl Franklin Greene to be major, Air Corps (temporary 
major, Air Corps). 
Eugene Ferry Smith to be major, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department. 
Philip Doddridge to be major, Infantry. 
Chilion Farrar Wheeler to be major, Air Corps (temporary 
major, Air Corps). 
Robert Francis Gill to be major, Corps of Engineers, 
William Henderson Minter to be captain, Corps of Engi- 
neers, with rank from June 5, 1938. 
Elmer Perry Rose to be captain, Air Corps, with rank from 
June 6, 1938. 
TO BE CAPTAINS WITH RANK FROM JUNE 7, 1938 
John Adams Austin, Air Corps. 
Ford J. Lauer, Air Corps, 
Fay Oliver Dice, Air Corps. 
Herbert Everett Rice, Air Corps. 
Edward Harold Porter, Air Corps. 
Joseph Hampton Atkinson, Air Corps. 
Robert Leonard Schoenlein, Air Corps, 
Frederick William Ott, Air Corps. 
Wentworth Goss, Air Corps. 
James Leslie Daniel, Jr., Air Corps. 
Budd John Peaslee, Air Corps. 
Vera H. Wiseman, Infantry. 
John Franklin Egan, Air Corps. 
Edgar Russell Todd, Air Corps. 
Arthur LaSalle Smith, Air Corps. 


Donald Dewey Arnold, Air Corps. 
Clarence Thomas Mower, Air Corps. 
Louie Percy Turner, Air Corps. 
TO BE CAPTAINS WITH RANK FROM JUNE 9, 1938 


James Laffeter Green, Corps of Engineers. 
Thomas Alphonsus Lane, Corps of Engineers. 
Theodore Scott Riggs, Cavalry. 

Frederick Jensen Dau, Corps of Engineers. 
William Tell Hefley, Air Corps. 

Roland Clough Brown, Corps of Engineers. 
Samuel Roberts Browning, Corps of Engineers. 
Lyle Edward Seeman, Corps of Engineers. 
Raphael Brill Ezekiel, Corps of Engineers. 
William Dixon Smith, Corps of Engineers. 
Thomas Fraley Van Natta, 3d, Cavalry. 
Robert Scott Israel, Jr., Air Corps. 

David Andrew Watt, Jr., Cavalry. 

Donald Bertrand Smith, Air Corps. 

Rudolph Ethelbert Smyser, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Francis Howard Falkner, Corps of Engineers. 
Alan Johnstone McCutchen, Corps of Engineers. 
David William Heiman, Corps of Engineers. 
Robert John Fleming, Jr., Corps of Engineers, 
David Peter Laubach, Air Corps. 

Benjamin Smith Shute, Corps of Engineers. 
William Everett Potter, Corps of Engineers. 
Edmund Koehler Daley, Corps of Engineers. 
William Joseph Matteson, Corps of Engineers. 
Webster Anderson, Infantry. 

James Elbert Briggs, Air Corps. 

Harry Cromartie Kirby, Infantry. 

John Stewart Mills, Air Corps. 

George Morris Cole, Field Artillery. 

Duncan Sloan Somerville, Field Artillery, 
David William Traub, Field Artillery. 

Thomas Jennings Wells, Infantry. 

George Warren Mundy, Air Corps. 

Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, Air Corps. 

Paul Harold Johnston, Air Corps. 

William Ross Currie, Infantry. 

Peter Duryea Calyer, Infantry. 

Walter Godley Donald, Ordnance Department. 
Roscoe Charles Wilson, Air Corps. 

Walter Edwin Todd, Air Corps. 

William Henry Hennig, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Bryant LeMaire Boatner, Air Corps. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest, Air Corps. 

Edward Murphy Markham, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Dwight Lewis Mulkey, Signal Corps. 

Robert Frederick Tate, Air Corps. 

Church Myall Matthews, Field Artillery. 
Richard Jerome Handy, Field Artillery, 
Samuel Robert Brentnall, Air Corps. 
John.Blanchard Grinstead, Infantry. 

John Paul Breden, Cavalry. 

Harvey Weston Wilkinson, Field Artillery. 
Clayton John Mansfield, Cavalry. 

Walter Edgerton Johns, Field Artillery. 
Charles Franklin Born, Air Corps. 

Daniel McCoy Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Frank Fort Everest, Jr., Air Corps. 

Frank Quincy Goodell, Field Artillery. 
Garrison Barkley Coverdale, Field Artillery. 
Leslie Haynes Wyman, Field Artillery. 

John Jordan Morrow, Air Corps. 

Mercer Christie Walter, Field Artillery. 
Theodore John Dayharsh, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Frank Jerdone Coleman, Air Corps. 

Thomas Joseph Brennan, Jr., Cavalry. 

Robert Loyal Easton, Air Corps. 

Elmer Briant Thayer, Field Artillery. 

James Stewart Neary, Ordnance Department, 
John Benjamin Allen, Signal Corps, 

Norris Brown Harbold, Air Corps. 

John Cogswell Oakes, Field Artillery. 
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Leslie George Ross, Coast Artillery Corps. 
George Raymond Bienfang, Air Corps. 
Roger Woodhull Goldsmith, Field Artillery. 
Russell Alger Wilson, Air Corps. 

David Raymond Gibbs, Air Corps. 

Charles Grant Goodrich, Air Corps. 

Elmo Stewart Mathews, Signal Corps. 

Paul Amos Gavan, Field Artillery. 

Leroy Cullom Davis, Field Artillery. 

Alvord Van Patten Anderson, Jr., Air Corps. 
John Honeycutt Hinrichs, Ordnance Department. 


Frederick Lewis Anderson, Jr., Air Corps, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 


Marion George Pohl, Coast Artillery Corps. 
John Archibald Sawyer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
John Southworth Upham, Jr., Infantry. 

Thayer Stevens Olds, Air Corps. 

Samuel Leslie Myers, Cavalry. 

Robert Albert Howard, Jr., Infantry. 

Thomas Joseph Counihan, Field Artillery. 
Ephraim Hester McLemore, Field Artillery. 
James Easton Holley, Field Artillery. 

Frederick G. Stritzinger, 4th, Field Artillery. 
Robert Falligant Travis, Air Corps. 

John Dabney Billingsley, Ordnance Department. 
Thomas Joseph Cody, Signal Corps. 

Robert George Butler, Jr., Ordnance Department. 
Carl Herman Sturies, Signal Corps. 

Joseph Anthony Michela, Cavalry. 

John Bourke Daly, Field Artillery. 

William Henry Tunner, Air Corps. 

Robert Tryon Frederick, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Ralph Edward Koon, Air Corps. 

Verdi Beethoven Barnes, Field Artillery. 
Howard Graham Bunker, Air Corps. 

Edward Cassel Reber, Ordnance Department. 
Henry Leo Flood, Infantry. 

Allison Richard Hartman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Stuart Glover McLennan, Air Corps. 

John Alexander Samford, Air Corps. 

Douglas Glen Ludlam, Ordnance Department. 
Legare Kilgore Tarrant, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Harry Warren Halterman, Infantry. 

William Mattingly Breckinridge, Infantry. 
Arthur Richard Thomas, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Madison Clinton Schepps, Infantry. 

James Lowman Hathaway, Cavalry. 

Douglas Crevier McNair, Field Artillery. 

Fred Obediah Tally, Air Corps. 

Walter Emerson Finnegan, Cavalry. 

Russell Blair, Infantry. 

Charles Ralph Pinkerton, Ordnance Department. 
Edwin Augustus Cummings, Infantry. 
Powhatan Moncure Morton, Cavalry. 

Lionel Charles McGarr, Infantry. 

James Melvin Lamont, Infantry. 

Montgomery Breck Raymond, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Noble James Wiley, Jr., Infantry. 

Wilhelm Paul Johnson, Infantry. 

Roger Maxwell Ramey, Air Corps. 

Horace Lincoln Beall, Jr., Infantry. 

Carl Ferdinand Fritzsche, Infantry. 

John Peter Doidge, Infantry. 

Forrest Gordon Allen, Air Corps. 

Leigh Austin Fuller, Infantry. 

John Thomas Murtha, Jr., Air Corps. 

Ralph Joseph Butchers, Infantry. 

John Severin Knudsen, Finance Department. 
Samuel Egbert Anderson, Air Corps. 

Everett Davenport Peddicord, Coast Artillery Corps. 
James Gallagher Bain, Coast Artillery Corps. 
August William Schermacher, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Robert Franklin Tomlin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Louis Test Vickers, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Joseph Arthur Bulger, Air Corps. 
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Kilbourne Johnston, Infantry. 

Robert Bernard Beattie, Infantry. 

Ralph Harold Sievers, Quartermaster Corps. 
John Raymond Gilchrist, Finance Department. 
Frank Rudolph Maerdian, Infantry. 
George Francis Will, Infantry. 

George Ferrow Smith, Air Corps. 

Allen Wilson Reed, Air Corps. 

Arthur William Meehan, Air Corps. 
Frank Leonard Bock, Infantry. 

Thomas Joseph Moran, Infantry. 

James Elmer Totten, Infantry. 

Truman Hempel Landon, Air Corps. 
Charles Frank Howard, Infantry. 
Hampden Eugene Montgomery, Infantry. 
Elmer Wentworth Gude, Infantry. 
Maurice Clinton Bisson, Air Corps. 
Harry Edgar Wilson, Air Corps. 

Charles Bowler King, Infantry. 

Robert Williams Warren, Air Corps, 
John Francis Wadman, Air Corps. 
Delmar Taft Spivey, Air Corps. 

Maury Spotswood Crallé, Infantry. 
Ramon Antonio Nadal, Infantry. 

Carroll Huston Prunty, Cavalry. 

August Walter Kissner, Air Corps, 

Edgar Elliott Enger, Infantry. 

LaVerne George Saunders, Air Corps. 
Tito George Moscatelli, Infantry. 

Louis Russell Delmonico, Infantry. 
George Henry Lawrence, Infantry. 
George Clinton Willette, Infantry. 
Francis Henry Boos, Infantry. 

Gaulden McIntosh Watkins, Infantry. 
Thomas Lilley Sherburne, Jr., Field Artillery. 
John Francis Farra, Jr., Infantry. 
Stanhope Brasfield Mason, Infantry. 
Eugene Thomas Lewis, Infantry. 

Allen Thayer, Infantry. 

Emmett O’Donnel, Jr., Air Corps. 

John Oliver Williams, Infantry. 

Richard Wetherill, Jr., Infantry. 

Donald Winston Titus, Air Corps, 
Emmett Felix Yost, Air Corps. 

Alfred Henry Parham, Infantry. 

James William Lockett, Infantry. 

Paul DeWitt Adams, Infantry. 

Evan McLaren Houseman, Infantry. 
Ralph Thomas Nelson, Infantry. 

Robert Kinder Taylor, Air Corps. 

James Morrow Ivy, Infantry. 

William Grant Caldwell, Infantry. 
William Thomas Moore, Infantry. 

Paul Jones Mitchell, Infantry. 

Alfred Benjamin Denniston, Quartermaster Corps, 
James Wilson Brown, Jr., Air Corps. 
William Columbus Sams, Air Corps. 
Robert Harper Kelly, Air Corps. 

Joseph Franklin Trent, Field Artillery. 
Edward Felix Shepherd, Quartermaster Corps, 
Andrew Thomas McNamara, Quartermaster Corps. 
Thomas Mason Tarpley, Jr., Infantry. 
James Francis Olive, Jr., Air Corps. 
Edgar Alexander Sirmyer, Jr., Air Corps. 
Thomas Webster Steed, Air Corps. 

Paul Elliott MacLaughlin, Infantry. 
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John Drake Bristor, Corps of Engineers. 
Donald Abeel Phelan, Corps of Engineers. 
Aaron Evan Harris, Corps of Engineers, 
David Hamilton Gregg, Corps of Engineers. 
Albert Joseph Shower, Air Corps. 

David Campbell Wallace, Field Artillery. 
Arthur Houston Frye, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
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Herbert Caran Gee, Corps of Engineers. 

Jack Wallis Hickman, Air Corps. 

Donald Allen Elliget, Corps of Engineers. 

Clyde Calhoun Zeigler, Corps of Engineers. 
Leighton Ira Davis, Air Corps. 

Charles Bernard Rynearson, Corps of Engineers. 
Oliver Joseph Pickard, Corps of Engineers. 
John Blackwell Davenport, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Otto Jacob Rohde, Corps of Engineers. 

John Somers Buist Dick, Corps of Engineers. 
William Winston Lapsley, Corps of Engineers. 
James DeVore Lang, Corps of Engineers. 
George Rosse Smith, Air Corps. 

Charles Jephthiah Jeffus, Corps of Engineers. 
Henry Lewis Hille, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 

John Lathrep Throckmorton, Infantry. 

George Ruhlen, Field Artillery. 

Cornelis DeWitt Willcox Lang, Field Artillery. 
John Richards Parker, Corps of Engineers. 
Clarence Carl Haug, Corps of Engineers. 

John Sutton Growdon, Cavalry. 

John Joseph Duffy, Field Artillery. 

Warren Sylvester Everett, Corps of Engineers. 
Carl Watkins Miller, Field Artillery. 

Salvatore Andrew Armogida, Corps of Engineers. 
William Paulding Grieves, Field Artillery. 
Stanley Tage Birger Johnson, Corps of Engineers, 
James Van Gorder Wilson, Air Corps. 

Frank Alexander Osmanski, Field Artillery. 
Bernard Sanders Waterman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Frederick Benjamin Hall, Jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Langfitt Bowditch Wilby, Corps of Engineers. 
John Dudley Cole, Jr., Corps of Engineers, 
George Raymond Wilkins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Harry James Lewis, Signal Corps. 

Elmer John Koehler, Field Artillery. 

Charles Albert Symroski, Field Artillery. 

Henry Chaffee Thayer, Infantry. 

James Yeates Adams, Infantry. 

Harry Jacob Lemley, Jr., Field Artillery. 
Duncan Sinclair, Field Artillery. 

John Kimball Brown, Jr., Air Corps. 

Geoffrey Dixon Ellerson, Field Artillery. 

Robert Morris Stillman, Air Corps. 

Ray Allen Pillivant, Coast Artillery Corps. 
William Henry Brearley, Jr., Infantry. 

Ellery Willis Niles, Corps of Engineers. 

George Blackburne, Field Artillery. 

Robert Rigby Glass, Infantry. 

George Stafford Eckhardt, Field. Artillery. 
Richard Elmer Ellsworth, Air Corps. 

Alvin Dolliver Robbins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Sidney George Spring, Corps of Engineers. 
Edward Stephen Bechtold, Field Artillery. 

Seth Lathrop Weld, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Harry John Harrison, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Ivan Clare Rumsey, Corps of Engineers. 
Raymond William Sumi, Air Corps. 

Daniel John Murphy, Field Artillery. 

Clarence Bidgood, Corps of Engineers. 

Walter Albert Simpson, Signal Corps. 

Edward Gray, Field Artillery. 

Hugh McClellan Exton, Field Artillery. 

Durward Ellsworth Breakefield, Field Artillery. 
Sanford Welsh Horstman, Field Artillery. 

Kelso Gordon Clow, Cavalry. 

Harry Herndon Critz, Field Artillery. 

Henry Porter van Ormer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Clifford Wellington Hildebrandt, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Edward Kraus, Field Artillery. 

Kenneth Irwin Curtis, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Joseph Charles Moore, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Earl Leo Barr, Field Artillery. 

John Alexis Gloriod, Field Artillery. 

Nathaniel Macon Martin, Corps of Engineers. 
Joseph Gordon Russell, Air Corps, 
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Salathiel Fred Cummings, Jr., Infantry. 

James Martin Worthington, Field Artillery. 
James Michael Donohue, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Robert Clarence McDonald, Jr., Field Artillery. 
Joseph Waters Keating, Field Artillery. 


Halford Robert Greenlee, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 


Kenneth Paul Bergquist, Air Corps. 

John Newton Wilson, Field Artillery, 
Richard Marvin Bauer, Cavalry. 

Lawrence Robert St. John, Field Artillery. 
Gerald Frederick Brown, Field Artillery. 
Willard George Root, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Robert Van Roo, Field Artillery. 

Arthur Allison Fickel, Air Corps. 

Charles Maclean Peeke, Field Artillery. 
Horace Wilson Hinkle, Infantry. 

Raymond Boyd Firehock, Field Artillery. 
Downs Eugene Ingram, Air Corps. 

Milton Lawrence Rosen, Infantry. 

Edgar Allan Clarke, Field Artillery. 

James Mobley Kimbrough, Jr., Signal Corps. 
John Ralph Wright, Jr., Infantry. 

Harrison Barnwell Harden, Jr., Field Artillery. 
Edward Moseley Harris, Infantry. 

Carl Mosby Parks, Air Corps. 

James Luke Frink, Jr., Field Artillery. 

Elmer John Gibson, Field Artillery. 

Julius Desmond Stanton, Infantry. 

James Howard Walsh, Air Corps. 

Walter Joseph Bryde, Field Artillery. 
Thomas Washington Woodyard, Jr., Infantry. 
Stuart Gilbert Fries, Infantry. 

Harry Rich Hale, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Charles Frederick Leonard, Jr., Infantry. 
James Frank Skells, Infantry. 

Eugene Nall, Cavalry. 

Willis Fred Chapman, Air Corps. 

Seneca Wilbur Foote, Coast Artillery Corps. 
James Willoughby Totten, Field Artillery. 
William Henderson Baynes, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Eugene Henry Walter, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Norman Arthur Loeb, Cavalry. 

Albert Curtis Wells, Jr., Infantry. 

Russell Melroy Miner, Coast Artillery Corps, 
John Nevin Howell, Coast Artillery Corps, 

John Mason Kemper, Infantry. 

Maynard Denzil Pedersen, Cavalry. 

Hamilton Austin Twitchell, Infantry. 

Russell Eugeune Nicholls, Signal Corps. 

Thomas Wildes, Air Corps. 

Alfred Ashman, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Aaron Warner Tyer, Air Corps. 

James Dyce Alger, Cavalry. 

Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., Cavalry. 

Franklin Bell Reybold, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Ewing Chase Johnson, Cavalry. 

Robert Monroe Hardy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Francis Johnstone Murdoch, Jr., Cavalry. 
Pennock Hoyt Wollaston, Coast Artillery Corps. 
German Pierce Culver, Air Corps. 

Carl Theodore Isham, Infantry. 

Francis Mark McGoldrick, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Wilhelm Cunliffe Fraudenthal, Air Corps. 
John Alfrey, Coast Artillery Corps, 

Joseph Rieber Russ, Infantry. 

John Henry Dilley, Infantry. 

Kermit Richard Schweidel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Eugene Charles Orth, Jr., Infantry. 

Thomas Duncan Gillis, Cavalry. 

Autrey Joseph Maroun, Infantry. 

Milton Clay Taylor, Infantry. 

George Frederick Marshall, Infantry. 

Robert Morris, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Joseph Cobb Stancook, Infantry. 

John Brown Morgan, Coast Artillery Corps. 
William Robert Murrin, Coast Artillery Corps, 
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Joseph Henry Wiechmann, Infantry. 
John Foster Rhoades, Cavalry. 

Richard Carlton Boys, Coast Artillery Corps. 
George Robert Oglesby, Chemical Warfare Service. 
John Calvin Stapleton, Infantry. 
William Vincent Martz, Cavalry. 
Robert Edward Frith, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Norman Arvid Skinrood, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Noel Maurice Cox, Infantry. 

Joseph Crook Anderson, Infantry. 
John Hart Caughey, Infantry. 
Lawrence Edward Schlanser, Cavalry. 
Edwin Major Smith, Infantry. 

Henry Thomas Cherry, Jr., Cavalry. 
LeRoy William Austin, Infantry. 
Charles Jordan Daly, Air Corps. 
Samuel Cummings Mitchell, Air Corps, 
Edgar Joseph Treacy, Jr., Cavalry. 
Paul Montgomery Jones, Cavalry. 
Reuben Henry Tucker, 3d, Infantry. 
William Genier Proctor, Infantry. 
Lamont Saxton, Air Corps. 

Caesar Frank Fiore, Cavalry. 

Elmer Hardic Walker, Infantry. 

Clair Beverly Mitchell, Infantry. 

John Williamson, Infantry. 

John Pearson Sherden, Jr., Infantry. 
Jack Jones Richardson, Infantry. 
Charles Phelps Walker, Cavalry. 

Louis Duzzette Farnsworth, Jr., Infantry. 
Charles Joseph Hoy, Cavalry. 

Vernon Price Mock, Cavalry. 

John Allen Beall, Jr., Infantry. 

Lamar Fenn Woodward, Infantry. 
Orin Houston Moore, Infantry. 
Charles Wythe Gleaves Rich, Infantry. 
Donald William Bernier, Infantry. 
Harvey Bower, Infantry. 

Allen Harvey Foreman, Infantry. 
Wilson Dudley Coleman, Infantry. 
Floyd Garfield Pratt, Infantry. 
Thomas Cebern Musgrave, Jr., Air Corps. 
Glenn Cole, Infantry. 

Edward William Sawyer, Cavalry. 
William Lee Herold, Infantry. 

William Bradford Means, Infantry. 
John Eidell Slaughter, Infantry. 
Robert Gibson Sherrard, Jr., Infantry. 
John Alfred Metcalfe, Infantry. 
Andrew Jackson Boyle, Cavalry. 
Stephen Disbrow Cocheu, Infantry. 
John Neiger, Infantry. 

Thomas Joseph Gent, Jr., Air Corps. 
Albert Ambrose Matyas, Cavalry. 
Benjamin Walker Hawes, Infantry. 
Benjamin White Heckemeyer, Cavalry. 
Nassieb George Bassitt, Infantry. 
Ducat McEntee, Infantry. 

William Robert Patterson, Infantry. 
Oscar Rawles Bowyer, Infantry. 

John James Davis, Cavalry. 

Norman Basil Edwards, Infantry. 
Pelham Davis Glassford, Jr., Air Corps. 
Robert Eugene Tucker, Infantry. 
Herbert Frank Batcheller, Infantry. 
Robert Hollis Strauss, Field Artillery. 
Maurice Monroe Simons, Air Corps. 
Richard Cathcart Hopkins, Infantry. 
Alfred Kirk duMoulin, Infantry. 
Walter Edward Bare, Jr., Infantry. 
Ralph Shaffer Harper, Cavalry. 

Paul James Bryer, Infantry. 
Raymond Clarence Adkisson, Infantry. 
Emerson Oliver Liessman, Infantry. 
Burnis Mayo Kelly, Infantry. 


Lester Lewes Wheeler, Infantry. 
Carmon Ambrose Rogers, Infantry. 
Russell Batch Smith, Infantry. 
Marcus Samuel Griffin, Infantry. 
James George Balluff, Infantry. 
Richard Hayden Agnew, Infantry. 
Francis Regis Herald, Infantry. 
John Leroy Thomas, Infantry. 
George Brendan O’Connor, Infantry. 
Russell Lynn Hawkins, Infantry. 
Eric Per Ramee, Infantry. 

Edwin Hood Ferris, Infantry. 

Jack Roberts, Air Corps. 

Robert Middleton Booth, Infantry. 
George Madison Jones, Infantry. 
David Albaugh DeArmond, Infantry. 
Rives Owens Booth, Infantry. 

Wilson Larzelere Burley, Jr., Infantry. 
James Louis McGehee, Infantry. 
Walter Albert Riemenschneider, Infantry. 
William Pierce O’Neal, Jr., Infantry. 
George Place Hill, Jr., Infantry. 
Melville Brown Coburn, Infantry. 
Alvin Louis Mente, Jr., Infantry. 
Harry Franklin Sellers, Infantry. 
David Bonesteel Stone, Infantry. 
Roland Joseph Rutte, Infantry. 
Glenn Curtis Thompson, Air Corps. 
Samuel Barcus Knowles, Jr., Air Corps. 
James Baird Buck, Infantry. 

Ralph Osborn Lashley, Infantry. 
Thomas Robert Clarkin, Infantry. 
John Pope Blackshear, Infantry. 
John Trueheart Mosby, Infantry. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, AIR oon WITH RANK FROM JUNE 30, 
Ray Willard Clifton Lawrence Scott Fulwider 
Randolph Lowry Wood Lester Stanford Harris 
Arnold Theodore Johnson Donald Newman Wackwitz 
Marvin Frederick Stalder James Hume Crain Houston 
Noel Francis Parrish Charles Henry Leitner, Jr. 
Dolf Edward Muehleisen Clair Lawrence Wood 
Carl Swyter Charles Bennett Harvin 
Richard Cole Weller George Henry Macintyre 
Edward Morris Gavin Bob Arnold 
Robert Edward Jarmon Burton Wilmot Armstrong, 
Harry Crutcher, Jr. Jr. 
Jack Mason Malone Mell Manley Stephenson, Jr. 
Frank Neff Moyers Harold Lee Neely 
Edward Schwartz Allee Erickson Snowden Nichols 
Harry Noon Renshaw Jasper Newton Bell 
Joseph Bynum Stanley Russell Lee Waldron 
Thomas Frederick Langben William Foster Day, Jr. 
Clarence Morice Sartain Harry Coursey 
James Hughes Price Daniel Edwin Hooks 
Joseph Caruthers Moore Raymond Patten Todd 


APPOINTMENT TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE AIR CORPS 
Roland Birnn to be major, Air Corps, from May 1, 1938. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 

Robert Olando Whiteaker to be brigadier general. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
James Sumner Jones to be brigadier general, Adjutant 
General’s Department Reserve. 

POSTMASTERS 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Everett F. Walker, Wayne. 

WISCONSIN 


William A. Roblier, Coloma. 

John T. Tovey, Fremont. 

Max R. Alling, Green Lake. 

James A. Stewart, Lac du Flambeau, 
Walter J. Hyland, Madison, 
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Frank J. Horak, Oconto, 

Raymond A. Whitehead, Phelps. 

John V. Nickodem, Princeton. 

Irwin J. Rieck, Weyauwega. 

Edwin F. Smith, Wisconsin Veterans’ Home, 


SENATE 
MoNDAY, MAy 16, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 

of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Friday, May 13, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Dieterich Johnson, Colo, Pope 
Andrews Donahey King Radcliffe 
Austin Duffy La Follette Russell 
Bailey Ellender Lewis Schwartz 
Bankhead Frazier Logan Schwellenbach 
Barkley George Lonergan Sheppard 
Berry Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Bilbo Gibson McAdoo Smathers 
Bone Gillette McCarran Smith 

Glass McGill Thomas, Okla 
Bridges Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Brown, Mich. Hale McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Harrison Maloney Truman 
Bulow Hatch Miller Tydings 
Burke Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Byrd Herring Murray Van Nuys 
Byrnes Hill Neely Walsh 
C Hitchcock Norris Wheeler 
Caraway Holt O'Mahoney White 
Chavez Hughes Overton 
Copeland Joħnson, Calif. Pittman 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHursT] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. REAMES] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnatLy], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUF- 
FEY], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mitton], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacneER] are detained on important public business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Davis] and the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Nye] are necessarily absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the following enrolled 
bills, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9218. An act to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes; 

H. R.9682. An act to provide revenue, equalize taxation, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10216. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, transmitting a proposed amendment to the 
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Communications Act of 1934, providing for the regulation 

of interstate and foreign radio communication and radio 

transmission of energy, which, with the accompanying paper, 

was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Archivist of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, lists of papers on the files of the Department 
of the Navy, which are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or historical interest, 
and requesting action looking to their disposition, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. 
Gisson members of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


LAWS OF MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF ST, THOMAS AND ST. JOHN, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copies of laws passed by the Municipal Council of St. Thomas 
and St. John, and approved by the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, as 
follows: 


1. Amendment No. 4 to the budget for the municipality of 
St. Thomas and St. John for the fiscal year July 1, 1937, to June 


| 80, 1938; 


2. Amendment No. 5 to the budget for the municipality of 
80 * N St. John for the fiscal year July 1, 1937, to June 
30, ; ani 


8. Ordinance to amend the transshipment rates as provided in 


the ordinance concerning customhouse and ship dues in St. 
Thomas and St. John, as of August 16, 1914. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate papers in 
the nature of petitions from several citizens of the State of 
Washington, praying for the enactment of the President’s 
proposed recovery program, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Sapulpa, Okla., remonstrating against the Presi- 
dent’s proposed recovery program, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from the legislative committee of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, New York City, N. Y., praying 
that the sum of $20,000 be appropriated for the purpose of 
investigating the alleged methods whereby the rights of 
labor have been nullified by American shipowners, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from the legislative committee of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, New York City, N. V., praying 
for the enactment of the bill (S. 3390) to provide for guar- 
anties of collective bargaining in contracts entered into, and 
in the grant or loan of funds by, the United States or any 
agency thereof, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in convention assembled in Kansas City, Mo., requesting the 


President of the United States to withdraw Executive Order 


No. 7869, giving the special Senate committee investigating 
lobbying activities the right to inspect and make public 
income-tax returns of any American citizen, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
board of supervisors of the county of Alameda, Fla., and 
the county board of Price County, Wis., favoring the enact- 
ment of House bill 4199, the so-called General Welfare Act, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
executive council of the Creek National Council, of Okmulgee, 
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Okla., protesting against the enactment of the bill (S. 2689) 
to regulate the leasing of certain Indian lands for mining 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, by the District Conference of the Adminis- 
trators of State Unemployment Compensation Laws of Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming, pro- 
testing against the enactment of the bill (S. 3772) to regulate 
interstate commerce by establishing an unemployment-insur- 
ance system for individuals employed by certain employers 
engaged in interstate commerce, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a paper in the nature of 
a memorial from F. H. Stevens, of Plainfield, N. J., remon- 
strating against the enactment of the so-called wage and 
hour bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bourse, protest- 
ing against the enactment of the so-called wage and hour 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from the legislative committee of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, New York City, N. Y., praying for 
the adoption of the resolution (S. Res. 266) increasing the 
limit of expenditures for the investigation of violations of 
the right of free speech and assembly and interference with 
the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from the legislative committee of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, New York City, N. Y., protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 6391, providing for the 
deportation of persons charged with moral turpitude, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by Optical 
Workers Union, No. 18579, of Rochester, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment of the President’s proposed recovery program, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Utica, N. Y., by 
the Empire Typographical Conference, favoring a congres- 
sional investigation of the newsprint-paper industry, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Charles A. Schieren Unit, No. 52, Steuben Society of Amer- 
ica, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the enactment of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 270) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States for a referendum on 
war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry members of Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, being employees of the composing 
room of the Home News, of the Bronx, N. Y., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to repeal or 
alter the copyright law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Utica, N. Y., by 
the Empire Typographical Conference, protesting against the 
enactment of the bill (H. R. 9789) to provide for the record- 
ing of the proceedings in one of the courtrooms of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of Columbia 
by sound-recording equipment; and for the reproduction of 
the sounds of such proceedings, in whole or in part, in the 
District of Columbia Circuit Court of Appeals and in the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon the review of any 
such case, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at Utica, N. Y., by 
the Empire Typographical Conference, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for guaranties of collective 
bargaining in contracts entered into, and in the grant or 
loan of funds by, the United States or any agency thereof, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by Optical Workers 
Union No. 18579, of Rochester, N. Y., favoring the enactment 
of the so-called wage and hour bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Cataract Lodge 
No. 639, of Niagara Falls, and F. H. Phillips Lodge No. 37, of 
Albany, both of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in 
the State of New York, favoring the adoption of the resolution 
(S. Res. 266) increasing the limit of expenditures for the 
investigation of violations of the right of free speech and 
assembly and interference with the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Michigan, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, without the signatures, 
as follows: 

Campen, Mican., May 12, 1938. 
To the Honorable ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG: 

We, the legal voters of Michigan, petition you to do all in your 
power to repeal the Crop Control and Wagner Acts, and to defeat 
the hour and wage bill; also, we urge you to use your infiuence to 
bring about a tariff high enough on farm products to create for the 
United States of America a favorable balance of trade. 


POINT PLEASANT (W. VA,) BATTLE MONUMENT PARK 


Mr. HOLT presented a resolution adopted at Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., by the Col. Charles Lewis Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a regular meeting of the Col. Charles Lewis Chapter, D. A. R., 
held in the city of Point Pleasant, W. Va., on the 6th day of 
May, 1938, the following is submitted for the consideration of Con- 
gress with the view of an evacuation and resettlement of that part 
of the city of Point Pleasant south of Sixth Street to Kanawha 
River, and then converting said lands into a memorial park to 
commemorate the first battle of the American Revolution. 

After a discussion of the matter of the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America of all lands lying between 
that portion of the city of Point Pleasant, beginning at the con- 
fluence of the Kanawha River on the east side, thence with the 
Ohio River to Sixth Street in Point Pleasant, thence southeast 
crossing the historic Crooked Creek to a point which from: there 
projected will include all acreage or lots now used for residential 
purposes or otherwise, known as Kingtown, estimated to contain 
approximately 40 acres, to be, when acquired, made an extension 
of the Point Pleasant Battle Monument Park, now owned by 
the State of West Virginia, and to be included in a historic 
national park, commemorating that battle of the American Revo- 
lution fought October 10, 1774, between colonial troops of Vir- 
ginia, commanded by Gen. Andrew Lewis,, and the great federated 
Indian tribes who were the allies of the English and commanded 
by their chief, Cornstalk. 

This battle chronologically becomes the first battle of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and was so recognized by the Congress of the 
United States as will appear from Senate bill No. 160, reported on 
the 17th of February, 1908, and passed by both Houses of Congress, 
in which an appropriation of $10,000 was made to assist in the 
ition of a monument to commemorate the “Battle of the Revo- 
ution.” 

A bill is now pending in both the Congress of the United States 
and the Legislature of the State of West Virginia to complete 
the monument and inscribe the names thereon. 

That the Battle of Point Pleasant is the farthest reaching in 
results of any event of the American Continent, we refer you to 
the brochure issued by the State of West Virginia, 1936. 

The addition of the park at Point Pleasant would not only be 
a great contribution to the State but of national significance. 

We recognize the needs for, and approve the national Legon | of 
building a series of reservoirs and dams which is recommended by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, but since this plan would reduce 
the crest of the flood from 8 to 10 feet, that part of the city be- 
tween Sixth Street and the Kanawha River would still be subject 
to the frequent floods which inundate it. 

By the acquisition of this property by the United States Gov- 
ernment, a great humanitarian service could be rendered the 
citizens residing in this community, many of whom after the 
flood of January 1937 were homeless and are now miserably located, 
and themselves without means of securing a comfortable home, 
and they could be moved to grounds not only above the flood area, 
but in close proximity to the best industrial sections of Point 
Pleasant, where they could be rehabilitated and employed. 

We believe the territory for proposed additions to the Memorial 
Park could be purchased at a fair price and at much less expense 
than a flood-protecting wall; also being much more satisfactory to 
our people. 

we —.— that the old historic courthouse and clerk's office be 
preserved with the view of converting them into a museum. 
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We heartily endorse the plans submitted by the Kiwanis Club, 
the Rotary Club, the Merchants’ Cooperative and Business. Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations of Point Pleasant now before you 
for consideration and pledge our organization's heartiest support 
in promulgating and maintaining the valuable significance of the 
historic Point Pleasant. Battlefield. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Leta B. Foctrsone (Mrs. J. M.), 
Regent. 
Lovise RousH (Mrs. Olin), 
Secretary, 
Ora H. Vaucnt (Mrs. Wm. H.). 
Chairman of Board oj Directors, 
Col. Charles Lewis Chapter, D. A. R. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT—-REPORT 


Under authority of the order of the Senate of the 13th in- 
stant, Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10140) to 
amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, reported 
it on May 14, 1938, with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1794) thereon. 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted the minority views of: Mr. BRIDGES 
and Mr. Grsson on the foregoing bill, which were ordered to 
be printed in connection with Report No. 1794. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3712) for the relief of certain 
Navajo Indians, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1795) thereon. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Thomas A. Murphree, 
of Alabama, to be United States district judge for the north- 
ern district of Alabama, 

Mr. McGILL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the following nominations: 

Summerfield S. Alexander, of Kansas, to be United States 
attorney for the district of Kansas; and 

Lon Warner, of Kansas, to be United States marshal for 
the district of Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers for pro- 
motion in the Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported favorably the nomination of W. G. Henderson, of 
Alabama, to be State administrator in the Works Progress 
Administration for Alabama, vice A. P. Morgan, Jr. 

He also, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry post- 
masters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair). 
The reports will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

A bill (S. 4027) providing that excess land provisions of 
Federal reclamation laws shall not apply to certain lands 
that will receive a supplemental water supply from the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

A bill (S. 4028) granting an increase of pension to Addie 
F. Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4029) to amend the District of Columbia Alley 
Dwelling Act, approved June 12, 1934, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

RELIEF AND WORK RELIEF APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 

Mr. LOGAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 679) 
making appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise 
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to increase employment by providing loans and grants for 
public-works projects, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF RETIREMENT LAW 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3887) to amend the retire- 
ment law of April 23, 1904, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

EMPLOYEES OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Mr. BRIDGES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
277), which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to furnish the Senate 
at once the names and addresses of all persons now employed by 
the National Labor Relations Board, the age of each person so em- 
ployed, the place of birth of each person, where last employed and 
by whom, the rate of pay received from the former employer, and 
the rate of pay now being received as an employee of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

EXTENSION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PRODUCTION, 
TRANSPORTATION, AND MARKETING OF WOOL 

Mr. ADAMS, from the Special Committee to Investigate 
the Production, Transportation, and Marketing of Wool, 
reported a resolution (S. Res. 278), which was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 160, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
first session, agreed to July 10, 1935, authorizing a special com- 
mittee to investigate the production, transportation, and market- 
ing of wool, as extended, is hereby further extended and continued 
in full force and effect during the Seventy-sixth Congress; and 
the said committee hereby is authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate the sum of $1,500, in addition to the 
amount heretofore authorized for such purpose; and, further, the 
said committee may report to the Senate at any time prior to the 
expiration of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 


AIR-MAIL WEEK—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARKLEY 

(Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recor an address delivered today by Senator BARKLEY 
on the occasion of the celebration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the first regularly scheduled Air Mail Service, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

CEREMONIES IN HONOR OF GEN. WLADIMIR KRZYZANOWSKI— 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR DUFFY 

(Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by Senator Durry on Satur- 
day, May 14, in connection with ceremonies in honor of the 
Polish general, Wladimir Krzyzanowski, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
DEDICATION OF MONUMENT TO GEN, WLADIMIR B, KRZYZANOWSKI— 

ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON 

(Mr. Durry asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Hon, Louis Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of War, on May 14 at Arlington National 
Cemetery on the occasion of the dedication of the monument 
to Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyzanowski, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

PAY ROLL OF NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION 

(Mr. Hott asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter addressed by him to a miner in Fairmont, 
W. Va., relative to the pay roll of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AIR-MAIL WEEK—PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS MARY DAVIS 


(Mr. McCarran asked and obtained leave to have printed 


in the Recorp the prize essay written by Miss Mary Davis, 
of the Pioche High School, Lincoln County, Nev., in the 


National Air-Mail Week contest, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
THE PRESIDENT’S ANTIMONOPOLY PROGRAM 
(Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “Monopolies,” published in the 
Baltimore Sun of May 1, 1938, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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A FREE PRESS IS NOT A PRIVILEGED CLASS—EDITORIAL FROM 
LOUISVILLE (KY.) COURIER-JOURNAL 

[Mr. Mirror asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal of May 18, 1938, entitled “A Free Press Is Not a 
Privileged Class,” which appears in the Appendix.] 

SWEET DREAMS—EDITORIAL FROM ADIRONDACK DAILY ENTERPRISE 

(Mr. Bripces asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Adirondack Daily Enter- 
prise of Tuesday, May 10, 1938, entitled “Sweet Dreams,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

RELIEF AND. WORK-RELIEF APPROPRIATIONS 
WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN TO OKLAHOMA? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, there is pend- 
ing before the Congress House Joint Resolution 679, “making 
appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise to in- 
crease employment by providing loans and grants for public- 
works projects.” 

The joint resolution is a relief measure—not relief for one 
group or a few groups, but for all the people of our country. 
Some who are not in distress and who do not need relief are 
opposing the measure. 

President Roosevelt has said that one-third of our people 
are “ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed.” Our total popula- 
tion is 125,000,000, hence over 40,000,000 men, women, and 
children are homeless, clotheless, and hungry at this hour. 

With one-third of our people without buying power and in 
distress, and with another third barely eking out an existence, 
it is plain that those who live off of the masses are suffering 
loss of business and are coming to Washington asking for 
loans, grants, and assistance. 

We have already passed a bill providing loans and relief 
for the larger business concerns of the country, but the 
little fellow has not been provided for. This measure takes 
care of the little fellow. The policy of this administration 
is to help all who need assistance until we can work out of 
this world-wide depression. 

I have supported all relief measures. I shall not rest con- 
tent while the people of Oklahoma or the people of any State 
are unable to produce at a profit what we eat and wear, and 
while so many of our people are on the borderline of starva- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I contend that sound prosperity is based 
upon the buying power of the masses of the people. The 
degree of prosperity depends upon the amount of buying 
power, and by “masses” I mean farmers, wage earners, and 
the small and average business and professional men and 
women of our country. 

I contend that when farmers and producers have good 
prices and workers have jobs at fair wages business of all 
kinds is good, but when commodity prices are low and wage 
earners are unemployed business, big and little, is bad, and 
panics, depressions, and recessions are inevitable. 

Recent history sustains this contention. 

Today our problem is to get farm and commodity prices 
up and jobs for the unemployed. 

Such is the purpose of the joint resolution now before the 
Congress to which I have referred. What does it provide? 

It appropriates money to continue the Works Progress and 
the Public Works Administrations. 

It provides money to continue the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

It provides money to continue the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

It provides money for highways, flood control, reclamation, 
public buildings, agriculture, and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 

The money appropriated will continue and expand the 
public-works program throughout the entire country. Jobs 
will be continued and increased and buying power will be 
placed in the pockets of the people. 
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Demand for food, clothing, and shelter will increase and 
the wheels of industry will begin to turn again. 

Mr. President, there are at least five spokes in the wheel 
of industry: 

First, the farmer who produces the raw products, and for 
parts should have the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. 

Then there is the wage earner, who changes the raw prod- 
uct into the finished article. He also should have a fair 
share of the profits for his labor. 

Third, there is the consumer, who should be allowed to 
purchase the commodity at a reasonable price. 

Fourth, there is capital, which should be allowed a reason- 
able return upon the investment. 

Fifth, there is the manager, who should receive a fair 
salary, but no more. 

This is a simple program, a program to help both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Give the farmer the cost of production for his commodity 
and he will buy. 

Give the merchant an opportunity to make a profit and he 
will buy. 

Give the old people an adequate pension and they will buy. 

Give the laborer a fair wage and he will buy. 

And when all of these buy the merchants will sell, and 
when the merchants sell the factories will hum and pros- 
perity will be a reality. 

The purpose of this bill is to place buying power in the 
hands of the masses of the people, thereby helping wage 
earners, farmers, and businessmen, merchants, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers, and through them to oil and grease 
and spin the wheels of industry. 

Mr. President, this administration is not responsible for 
„ which came upon the country in October of 

The relief program of 1933 was not provided because we 
wanted to build and expand, but because something had to 
be done to tide our people through. 

What might have happened had no loans or grants or 
work been provided for the people? 

What might have happened in my State had not the Con- 
gress extended aid to the citizens of Oklahoma? 

Mr. President, the following is a statement of the aid ex- 
tended to my State: 


Oklahoma—Recapitulation 

Total loans made (includes $4,434,705 disbursed by 
R. F. C. prior to Mar. 4, 1933-2 — $185, 158, 703 
Total payments made 352, 757, 806 
Total loans: insured _.... 25 dnn —2 15, 051, 793 
Grand total Federal benefits to State 552, 968, 302 

Grand total Federal benefits to State, Mar. 4, 1933, to 

Dec. 31, 1937, excluding R. F. C. loans prior to Mar. 
JJ ee eee ee ee aS ee 548, 533, 597 


This tabulation is an approximation of all Federal expenditures, 
loans, and loans insured from new and emergency appropriations. 
Both agency and appropriation reports have been used and the 
totals have been adjusted to eliminate duplications, 

The loans made in Oklahoma through the R. F. C., the 
Farm Credit, the Commodity Credit, the Resettlement, 
H. O. L. C., the Public Works, and Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministrations total $185,000,000. 

The loans insured by the F. H. A. total $15,000,000. 

The grants, allotments, obligations, and expenditures total 
$352,000,000. 

Thus, according to the National Emergency Council, a 
grand total of over $550,000,000 has been provided for and 
expended in my State of Oklahoma. 

What might have happened had not these sums been ex- 
pended in Oklahoma and comparable sums expended in the 
other States of the Union? 

What might have happened to the cities and towns, the 
railroads, the factories, the banks, the business establish- 
ments, and the people generally had not these sums been 
expended among the people? 
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Mr. President, what might happen if this relief measure 
should fail to pass? 

What conditions make necessary the passage of this joint 
resolution? 

I cannot speak with knowledge of conditions throughout 
the country, but I do know of conditions in my State. 

In Oklahoma we have 62,651 working on W. P. A. projects. 

We have 7,307 enrolled in N. Y. A. projects. 

We have 13,563 receiving N. Y. A. student aid. 

We have 13,269 enrolled in C. C. C. camps; and have 5,413 
receiving aid and assistance from other Federal agencies. 

Under the Resettlement Administration 3,519 have received 
loans or grants. 

Under the social-security program we have had over 
100,000 dependent children and aged and blind receiving 
benefits and assistance. 

Again I ask, what might happen in Oklahoma if these 
200,000 Oklahoma citizens should be denied further relief 
and assistance? 

I answer by expressing the hope that we may never be 
called upon to experience the effects or to witness the picture. 

Mr. President, so long as I remain a Senator, I shall de- 
mand cost of production, plus a reasonable profit for those 
who feed and clothe the people; I shall demand jobs at 
fair wages for the unemployed, and I shall demand that 
the Government aid, assist, and protect those who cannot 
protect themselves. 

The bill recently passed authorizing the R. F. C. to make 
loans to business will help industry. 

This relief measure will help the masses of the people, 
and the two measures operating together will tide our peo- 
ple through. 

DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3845) 
to create a civil aeronautics authority, and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide for the regulation 
of civil aeronautics. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at this time I do not 
see the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nrerety] in the 
Chamber. The Senator from West Virginia on last Friday 
offered an amendment. I asked, as a matter of courtesy, 
that he allow the amendment to go over until this morning, 
so that I might have an opportunity to study it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised by the 
parliamentarian and Journal clerk that there is no amend- 
ment pending at the present time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there must be an error 
in that respect, because the Recorp shows on page 9029 
the amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia, 
which went over to be considered at this time. It is under 
the head of Experimental Air Service. I wish to say that 
there are a number of Senators interested in this matter and 
I only desire to have the amendment perfected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The parliamentary situation is 
that the amendment went over—that is what happened—to 
be called up again. It is not now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, in the amendment 
heretofore agreed to, after the words “Postmaster General,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “to engage on April 
15, 1938,” and in lieu thereof to insert “prior to the effective 
date of this section to engage.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator that it will be necessary first to reconsider the vote 
whereby the amendment heretofore adopted by the Senate 
was agreed to. Without objection, the vote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. 
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Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, the amendment which it 
is proposed to amend by this amendment appears, not in 
the bill itself, but on page 6767 of the Record of May 12. 
It is a matter which was discussed at the last session of the 
Senate. It is intended to protect, and I think will protect, 
the air-mail routes which have been proposed and for the 
establishment of which appropriations have heretofore been 
made by the Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not hear the amend- 
ment. What is it that is proposed? 

Mr. McGILL., The amendment heretofore adopted, and 
which has been reconsidered, does not appear in the bill, 
but it should appear on page 34. The section which I pro- 
pose to amend is found at page 6767 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 12. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, may I ask a question of 
the Senator from Kansas? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator from Kansas propose 
to amend the amendment which is now in the bill? 

Mr. McGILL. I do. i 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. McGILL. About 2 years ago Congress passed an 
authorization act, and more recently it made an appropria- 
tion, for carrying air mail from Houston, Tex., to Browns- 
ville, Tex.; from Tampa, Fla., to Memphis, Tenn.; from De- 
troit, Mich., to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to New Orleans, La.; from Wichita, Kans., to Pueblo, 
Colo.; from Phoenix, Ariz., to Las Vegas, Nev.; an extension 
of the line from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Chicago, Ill., and 
from Yakima, Wash., to Portland, Oreg, It is the purpose 
of this amendment to place those proposed lines to carry air 
mail in the same class as the air-mail lines which have 
heretofore been established. 

I may say, for the information of the Senate, that in the 
case of practically all if not all of the proposed routes, invi- 
tations for bids have been submitted by the Post. Office De- 
partment to the various air-transportation companies, bids 
have been submitted, and are now under consideration by 
the legal division of the Department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order that there may be no doubt 
about the situation, I offer as an amendment to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, to come at the end of the amendment now 
under discussion, the matter which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. I hope the Senator from Nevada and 
the Senator from Kansas will accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee will be con- 
sidered in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I have read the amendment 
to my amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
and I am perfectly willing to accept it as a part of my 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas modi- 
fies his amendment so as to include the matter proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have the modification read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the modifi- 
cation of the amendment. 3 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 34, line 1, in the amendment heretofore agreed to, it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

“And provided further, That nothing in this act contained shall 
interfere in any way with the establishment of the air lines and 
extensions of air lines provided for in the act of Congress making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, ap- 
proved March 28, 1938, namely, the line from (1) Houston, Tex., 
to Brownsyille, Tex.; (2) Tampa, Fla., to Memphis, Tenn.; (3) 


Detroit, Mich., to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; (4) Jacksonville, Fla., to 
New Orleans, La.; (5) Wichita, Kans., to Pueblo, Colo.; (6) Phoenix, 
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Ariz., to Las Vegas, Nev.; (7) an extension of the line Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Chicago; and from Yakima, Wash., to Portland, 
Oreg.; but said lines shall be treated in all respects as lines already 
established and in existence.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Tinquire whether or not it is the plan to freeze 
and perpetuate these lines, some of which, perhaps, were 
temporary, so that in the future this organization may not 
change them, and they may be changed only by an act of 
Congress? 

Mr. McGILL. It is the intention to place them in the same 
class that the air-mail lines now established will be in under 
this bill. 

Mr. KING. Does that mean, then, that an act of Congress 
would be necessary to change any of these routes which may 
have been established? 

Mr. McGILL. No. 

Mr. KING. Is it conceded, then, that the authority set up 
under the pending measure will have power to abolish or 
change or modify any of these existing routes? 

Mr. McGILL. It is the purpose of the amendment to see 
to it that they are placed in the same class that the lines 
now carrying air mail would be in under the bill. 

Mr. KING. The rather offensive expression “pork barrel” 
has sometimes been applied to bills pending before Congress, 
I should not want this bill to be regarded as a “pork barrel” 
bill in allocating to various communities and various cities 
and towns and villages lines which will have to be indefinitely 
continued, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the Senator, if I may 
interrupt him, that these lines have been approved by the 
post-office authorities, and appropriations for their existence 
have been approved by the Appropriations Committee and by 
the Congress. Each line will be subject to the new authority 
when it comes into existence. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator does not mean to convey 
the idea that the appropriations which have been made 
under authority of Congress require indefinite continuation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Unless the authority recognizes the 
right of the line to such action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, there is nothing in the 
bill which attempts in any way to freeze air lines, or in any 
way to interfere with the establishment of future air lines. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, just the contrary is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is intended to encourage the establish- 
ment of air lines, but in no way adversely affects those which 
now exist? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McGILL. The only object of the amendment is to 
give the lines to which reference is made in the proposal 
submitted by the Senator from Tennessee exactly the same 
position under the bill that existing lines would have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the modified amendment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment, as modified, to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment on page 34, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on last Friday the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] offered an amendment. 
The amendment in all probability might have been adopted 
last Friday had I not asked the courtesy of the Senator from 
West Virginia that he allow it to go over until I could study 
it. I find that in the hasty drafting of the amendment an 
error was made in referring to the numbers of two sections 
of the pending measure. I ask that the Senator change his 
amendment so as to include the proper sections, with which 
change I will accept the amendment. 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the able Senator from Nevada for his courtesy, and I now 
modify my amendment by striking out 402 (n) and (o)“ 
=n inserting in lieu thereof 401 (D” and “417 (b)“ respec- 
tively. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment be applied to the 
sections as he suggests them, and as the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NxELVI states them. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none; and, without objection, the amendment 
as modified is agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nevada a question. It relates to the provision 
on page 30, section 305, which provides that 

No Federal funds, other than those expended by the Authority, 
shall be expended, other than for military (whether or 
not in cooperation with State or other local governmental agencies), 
for the establishment, m, alteration, repair, mainte- 
nance, or operation of any landing area, or for the establishment, 
construction, maintenance, or operation of air navigation facilties. 

And so forth. I have not had an opportunity to study this 
provision, but it has been suggested that it would prevent the 
carrying on of certain projects for the establishment or the 
equipment of air fields through W. P. A. or through the 
P. W. A. I wish to ask the Senator if that construction of 
the language is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN, It is not correct. On the contrary, the 
one aim and object is, for instance, if P. W. A. or W. P. A. 
should seek to establish or do the work on an airport, such 
airport must be authorized, and the plans must be approved 
by the authority. When that has been done, then either 
W. P. A. or P. W. A. could go forward with the work. That is 
the object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will be authorized to renumber the sections where nec- 
essary, and correct the table of contents to conform with 
the amendments made in the bill. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 10140, to amend the 
Federal Aid Road Act. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10140) to amend the Federal Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads with 
amendments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, and 
that it be read for amendment, the committee amendments 
to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PROPOSAL OF RAILROADS TO REDUCE WAGES OF EMPLOYEES 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate to discuss briefly a matter which seems to me 
of very great importance. The railroads have announced 
their intention of moving to reduce by 15 percent the wages 
of their approximately 925,000 employees, the reduction to 
become effective July 1. This announcement comes at a 
time when there is pending in both the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate legislation designed to afford to the 
railroads substantial loans through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The executive heads of the standard railway labor organi- 
zations have announced that they will vigorously resist the 
proposed wage reduction, and have stated their emphatic 
determination to make it a fight to the finish. 
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Through national mediation agreements the nonoperating 
employees obtained a 5-cent hourly increase last August, and 
those in train and engine service a 54-cent increase last 
October. It was estimated at the time these increases were 
granted that they would raise the railroads’ wage bill by 
something like $130,000,000 a year. However, through force 
reduction and further extension of part-time employment, 
the total railroad wage bill had fallen by the end of last 
year to less than the amount it was before these increases 
were granted to the employees, 

Notwithstanding this fact, the railroads appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission urging a 15-percent 
increase in freight rates, and pointed out that increased wages 
were one of the principal factors which necessitated higher 
freight rates. The Commission granted rate increases which 
were estimated to produce an additional $275,000,000 annually 
in revenue for the railroads. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the proposal to reduce the 
wages of employees at this time is not justified. In the first 
place, contrary to widespread propaganda, railroad wages are 
not high. In the second place, the railways cannot be saved 
either by increases in freight rates or by decreases in wages 
so long as their outmoded and indefensible debt structure 
remains unchanged. In my opinion, the railroads are not 
suffering from high wages, or from inadequate freight or pas- 
senger rates; primarily their difficulty results from their long 
practice of floating more and more bonds and from their 
failure to retire their bonds. 

I should like to direct the attention of the Senate to some 
facts with regard to railway employees’ wages. A few illus- 
trations of actual hourly wages paid to railway employees will 
emphatically refute the propaganda now being circulated 
about high railroad wages. 

On the Atlantic Coast Line track and roadway section men 
are paid 214, cents an hour, or $1.70 for an 8-hour day; on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy track men are paid 27 cents 
an hour; on the Baltimore & Ohio, as low as 39 cents; on the 
Central of Georgia, 26 cents; on the Milwaukee, 35 cents; on 
the Rock Island, 32 cents; on the Denver & Salt Lake, 30 
cents; on the Florida East Coast, 25 cents; on the Illinois 
Central, 30 cents; on the Missouri Pacific, 30 cents; on the 
Mississippi Central, 23 cents; on the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 31 cents; on the Norfolk & Southern, 24 cents; on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 33 cents; and on the Southern 
Pacific, 30 cents. 

According to wage-compensation records filed under oath 
by the carriers with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
there were 159,000 railway employees in the year 1937 who 
earned $73 per month or less; there were 206,000, or 18.5 per- 
cent of all railway workers, who earned $80 per month or 
less; 236,000, or 21.2 percent of the total, who earned $90 per 
month or less; 291,000, or 26.1 percent of the total, who earned 
$100 per month or less; there were 585,000, or 52.5 percent of 
the total, who earned $150 per month or less; 879,000, or 79 
percent of the total, who earned under $175 per month. 

I think it is generally conceded that the railway main- 
tenance-of-way employees are the lowest-paid group in the 
railway industry although they represent approximately 20 
percent of all of the workers employed in the industry. 

On a number of railroads the fixed charges are so high 
that the deficit in net income could not be wiped out if the 
entire wages of the low-paid group were returned to the rail- 
ways. For example, the total wages paid this group of 
employees on the Chicago & Northwestern for the entire 
year 1937 amounted to $7,714,422. This road, in 1937, had 
fixed charges of $16,702,507, and a deficit in net income of 
$14,811,098. If this lower-paid group of railroad men had 
given their entire annual wages back to the railway, this 
donation would only have been sufficient to meet one-half 
of the Northwestern Railway’s deficit because of its inde- 
fensible fixed charges. 

If a similar contribution of their total annual wages was 
made by this low-paid group of men on the Central of 
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Georgia, the Central of New Jersey, the Milwaukee, the 

Rock Island, the Soo Line, the Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis- 

San Francisco, and several other roads, the donation of 

their total yearly wages would not have been sufficient to 

meet the deficit in net income which resulted from the top- 

Bey indebtedness of the roads with their subsequent fixed 
arges. 

I should like to point out that in contrast to the increasing 
productivity of the railway workers there has been a de- 
crease in the productivity of the invested dollar in that in- 
dustry. In its printed copy Ex parte 123, in the recent 15 
percent freight rate case, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (p. 65), stated in part: 

The effect of efficiency of operation, and better mechanical 
equipment has been to incréase railroad productivity per worker, 
More trafic would make even a better showing of worker pro- 
ductivity. 

Now I direct the Senate’s attention to the statement made 
by the Commission with regard to capital investment, and 
the productivity per dollar of capital invested in the railroad 
plant. It had declined sinċe 1916, stated the Commission, 
and added, “traffic units per dollar of investment averaged 
27.4 in 1916 and 16.3 in 1936.” 

In this connection, a comparison of the trend of employees’ 
compensation, with that of interest on funded and unfunded 
debt, reveals some startling facts. In 1920, the total com- 
pensation paid railway employees was $3,682,000,000. This 
had declined in 1936 to $1,848,000,000, or approximately one- 
half of what it was in 1920. Interest on funded and un- 
funded debt in 1920 was $476,000,000, in round figures. In- 
stead of declining, as had wages in 1936, it had increased to 
$481,000,000. 

In other words, for each dollar paid in interest in 1920 the 
employees were paid $7.73 in wages. This ratio in 1936 
had dropped to $3.84. The ratio of employees’ compensation 
to interest payments during this period had been reduced by 
more than one-half. 

In 1920, when total operating revenues were a little over 
86,000,000, 000 and interest on funded and unfunded debt was 
$476,000,000, it will be noted that $7.70 was required for in- 
terest payments out of each $100 in total operating revenues; 
but, in 1936, when total operating revenues were about 35 per- 
cent less than in 1920 the interest on funded and unfunded 
debt was slightly more than in 1920, with the result that 
$11.87 was required for interest payments out of each $100 
of total operating revenues. The percentage of revenues re- 
quired for interest had increased 54.2 percent. 

In 1920 the railroads had a funded debt of a little more 
than $9,645,000,000. This was a debt of $4,768 per employee. 
In 1935, the latest year for which the data are available, the 
funded debt per employee had increased to $10,369, an in- 
crease of funded debt per employee of 117.5 percent as com- 
pared with 1920. 

For each dollar received by the employees in wages in 1920 
the railroads had a funded debt of $2.62. This increased to 
$6.27 in 1935, an increase of 139 percent. 

For every 1,000 revenue freight ton-miles handled in 1920 
the railroads had a funded debt of $2.35, which increased to 
$3.66 in 1935, an increase of 55.7 percent. 

It seems to me that these facts show conclusively that the 
railroad debt has become an increasingly heavy burden from 
the view point of the employee, from the viewpoint of the 
revenue freight hauled by the railroads, and from the view- 
point of the total operating revenues. In my opinion it is 
impossible to reduce wages sufficiently or to raise freight rates 
adequately to put the railroads on a sound financial basis so 
long as this debt burden with its interest requirements is 
permitted to stand. A reduction of railroad wages will not 
cure this condition and if it is cured, as it must eventually be 
cured, by putting the railroads through financial reorganiza- 
tion, then wage reductions will not be necessary. 

From the viewpoint of railroad employees’ productivity, 
substantial increases in the now-existing wages would appear 
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to be justified. In considering the productivity of railroad 
employees I hope the Senate will keep in mind that these 
employees had no part and no voice in the financial manipu- 
lations of the railroads to which I have already referred. 
Through their invested labor these employees produced rail- 
road services out of which railroad revenues were received in 
part. A comparison of these services in 1936 with those of 
1920 will indicate the increase in the productivity of invested 
labor during the same years when there was such a pro- 
nounced decrease in the productivity of the dollars invested 
in the railroad industry. During this period, railroad em- 
ployment fell from more than 2,000,000 to less than 1,000,000, 
a decrease of 53 percent; total wages, or compensation, de- 
clined from $3,682,000,000 to $1,848,000,000, a decrease of 
slightly more than 50 percent; revenue freight ton-miles per 
dollar of employee compensation increased from 111.4 to 
183.4, an increase of 64.6 percent. 

Wages per 1,000 revenue freight ton-miles declined from 
$8.97 to $5.45, a decrease of 39.2 percent; gross ton-miles per 
dollar of employee compensation increased 95.5 percent; 
wages per 1,000 gross ton-miles fell by 48.8 percent; the 
average number of cars handled in each freight train in- 
creased 46.2 percent, and the average speed per hour of freight 
trains increased 53.4 percent. For every dollar received by 
the employees in compensation in the year 1920 the railways 
received a total operating revenue of $1.68. This increased to 
$2.19 in 1936, which was an increase in revenue received per 
dollar of employee compensation of 30.4 percent. 

In pointing out the fact that the amount of total revenue 
required for wages declined 30.4 percent, it may be well to 
recall that during this same period the amount of revenues re- 
quired for interest on funded and unfunded debt went up 
54.2 percent. 

Out of each dollar in operating revenue in 1920, 59.6 cents 
went for wages. Out of each dollar in operating revenue in 
1936, 45.6 cents went for wages. It is clear from the facts 
which I haye cited that the employees during this period of 
time have been receiving less and less for producing more 
and more in the railroad industry; while, on the other hand, 
the invested dollar has been receiving more and more for 
producing less and less. 

As every Senator knows, when the services of an em- 
ployee are no longer required, his pay is stopped. The invest- 
ment of the bondholder, on the other hand, represented as 
it now is, in idle boxcars and other equipment, continues 
to draw its wages, so to speak. This means that the rail- 
roads are now paying a substantial dole to idle dollars at a 
time when many of their employees are obtaining relief 
from public-welfare agencies. It is, of course, impossible 
for the railroads to continue the payment of this dole to 
idle dollars with the present amount of business available; 
and therefore the employees, whose productivity has in- 
creased, are now being confronted by a demand for a wage 
reduction, and action by the railroads to reduce their wages. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? Ido 
not wish to interrupt him if he would rather not be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I finish this sentence? In other 
words, the railroad employees are being asked to contribute, 
through a 15-percent wage reduction, an additional $250,- 
000,000 annually. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. The point about which I was going to ask 
the Senator is in line with what he has been saying about 
the reduction of wages. I am in hearty accord with what 
the Senator has said. 

Another distressing situation in the case of some of the 
railroads of the West, according to reports I have received, 
is that at the very same time it is proposed to reduce wages, 
the railroads are even now continually laying off and dis- 
charging more and more employees, and the purchasing 
power of the employees whom they are now laying off is 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very grateful to the Senator 
for interrupting me with that information. The informa- 
tion which I have received coincides with the information 
which has come to the attention of the Senator. So we 
are not only confronted with the proposition of reducing the 
wages of railway workers by 15 percent, but are also con- 
fronted with a continual reduction in the total number of 
persons employed in the industry. 

Mr. HATCH. As the Senator has permitted one interrup- 
tion, may I ask him another question? In company with 
many other Members of Congress, I have been anxious and 
desirous to assist the railroads in every way possible in their 
distress. That desire has been not only to assist the rail- 
roads but also to assist those who work for the railroads, to 
see that wages are not reduced, and that men are not dis- 
charged. Has any evidence come to the attention of the 
Senator that the railroad companies themselves are willing 
to cooperate with Government agencies along this line? If 
relief is granted to the railroads from the public credit, are 
the railroads willing to cooperate by increasing or maintain- 
ing the level of wages and by ceasing to discharge men? 

Mr. LA-FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the quality and char- 
acter of their alleged cooperation in an effort to increase 
purchasing power is to be seen in the fact which I pointed 
out at the outset of my brief remarks; namely, that just so 
soon as there was reported from the two committees of 
the House and Senate legislation designed to permit the rail- 
roads to go to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
obtain practically unlimited sums of money—for there is no 
limitation in either bill; there is only a limitation in the 
authorization which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has recently received—the railroads announced that they 
were going to set in motion the machinery of the Rail- 
way Labor Act to reduce the wages of their employees 15 
percent. 

Mr. President, I should regard it as very unfortunate for 
the railroads to have announced the proposed wage reduction 
at this time, independent of any consideration of legislation 
for their assistance, but to have the action taken at a time 
when the Congress is being urged to provide public credit to 
prop up the crumbling debt and capital structure of the rail- 
roads, which is the incubus under which they have been 
weighed down, lo, these many years, it seems to me, is a 
matter which the Congress should take into consideration 
in deciding whether or not it will enact such legislation at 
a time when an industry of so great importance and magni- 
tude is launching a wage-reduction campaign. I will say 
frankly to the Senator from New Mexico, and other Senators 
who do me the honor to listen to me today, that, so far as 
I am concerned, I am opposed to action on the proposed 
legislation, much as I am desirous of even temporarily avoid- 
ing the present crisis in the affairs of the railroad industry, 
if the railroads are determined to start a wage-cutting cam- 
paign which will affect not only the employees of the railroads 
but employees in every other industry. If the railroads are 
successful, in this highly organized industry, in securing a 
wage reduction of 15 percent, the wage standards in every 
industry in the United States will be reduced, and instead 
of any action being taken to increase purchasing power we 
shall wind up with the problem of a crisis within a crisis 
intensified. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. TRUMAN. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator is saying. I think he is entirely correct in his view. 
I wish to say to the Senate that if the railroads had informed 
the committee which worked on the legislation which is now 
pending that a wage reduction was part of the program the 
proposed legislation would not have been introduced. 

A reduction in wages is not what the railroads need. Rail- 
road wages are not too high. Railroad employees do not now 
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As the Senator has pointed out, the majority of the em- 
ployees of the railroads are underpaid. What the railroads 
need to do is to reduce rates and increase traffic. They have 
gone at the problem in the opposite way. They want to do 
the thing backward by raising rates and decreasing wages. 
The railroads will never prosper until they change their views 
on that question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I very much appreciate the contribu- 
tion of the junior Senator from Missouri, for he has been at 
work upon an investigation authorized by the Senate into the 
financial structure of the railroads; and I feel certain that 
the Senator agrees with the statement I have made, that the 
railroad problem cannot be solved by reducing wages. It is 
the financial structure of the railroads, the crumbling and 
ancient debt incubus, which is dragging down the railroads. 

Mr, MALONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I missed part of the discussion by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I wonder if he will enlighten me to 
the extent of telling me to which railroad legislation he re- 
ferred when he said he might be opposed to it under certain 
conditions? Does the Senator refer to the proposed $300,- 
000,000 loan to the railroads? 1 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand—and I think I am 
correctly informed—no limit is proposed on the sum of money 
the railroads may borrow. If the bill now on the calendar, 
introduced by the Senator from New York, should pass, or if 
the bill which is pending on the House calendar should pass, 
there would be no limitation on the amount the railroads 
might borrow. The facilities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation would be open to the railroads to come in, 
whether they are in receivership or not, and obtain loans to 
prop up their debt structure. As I said a few moments 
ago—perhaps before the Senator came into the Chamber 
so far as I am personally concerned, I do not even regard this 
loan bill as a solution of the railroad problem. 

It only puts in a few timbers temporarily to prop up the 
rotten timbers of their debt structure. It will not solve the 
problem. I did make the statement that I was willing to do 
that to avert the temporary crisis, but that I was not willing 
to support such legislation if the railroad industry, at the 
same time it was seeking assistance from the Government 
and the use of the taxpayers’ money, was going to continue 
in its announced determination to reduce the wages of rail- 
road employees at the same time. 

Mr. MALONEY. I agree with the Senator. I merely de- 
sired information as to the bill to which he referred. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Connecticut has asked 
about particular legislation, which brings to my mind a bill 
now pending before the Senate, the so-called Pettengill bill, 
which I have been urged to support upon the ground that its 
passage will remove certain discriminations against the rail- 
roads, and permit the railroads to employ more men and 
maintain a higher level of wages. However, in the face of 
the things which the Senator from Wisconsin has stated, 
have I any right to believe that if we should grant the rail- 
roads legislation such as is requested in the Pettengill bill, 
more men would be employed or wages would be maintained? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think we have the 
answer, so far as the wages are concerned, in the formal an- 
nouncement of the railroads invoking the machinery of the 
Railway Labor Act, and their determination to use that ma- 
chinery to secure a 15-percent reduction in the wages of 
their employees. I think the Congress should not enact 
legislation to assist the railroads if that is to be their eco- 
nomic policy, and if they are to go forward in their determi- 
nation to launch a wage-cutting campaign, which, if success- 
ful, will not be confined to the railroad industry, as I stated 
a few moments ago, but will spread all over the United 
States. The purchasing power, not only of railway employees 
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but of employees in every other industry, will feel the eco- 
nomic impact of the reduction. If wages in this highly 
organized industry can be reduced it goes without saying that 
they can be much more easily reduced in the industries 
which are not so effectively organized. 

Mr, President, it does not appeal to my sense of justice 
that the railway workers should be asked to contribute to 
the railroads a 15-percent wage reduction, or approximately 
$250,000,000 a year, at the very time when Congress is being 
asked to enact legislation to assist the railroads in propping 
up their indefensible and outworn debt structure. So far 
as I am concerned, Mr. President, if that is to be the policy 
of the railroads, I wish to say here and now that I shall 
oppose any extension of the credit of the people of the 
United States to prop up their crumbling debt and capital 
structure while they are officially and formally engaged in a 
program to take $250,000,000 out of the hides of the railway 
workers, many of whom are very greatly underpaid. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Following the expression of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I may say that in his policy of opposition 
to legislation such as is now pending, unless assurance be 
given that the wage structure of this country will not be 
torn down, the Senator from Wisconsin will have much 
support in the Senate of the United States. For one, I pro- 
pose to lend my efforts in every way to carrying out that 
very policy. 

Let me say also in that respect, Mr. President, it has long 
been a statement well recognized as a truism that all taxes 
come from the brow of labor; taxes must of necessity come 
from labor. If it be that the railroads of this country pro- 
pose to use the money of the taxpayers by way of loans 
to them, and, at the same time, destroy the very source 
of taxes itself, then what a fallacy there is presented here 
and how sound is the position of the Senator from Wisconsin 
when he says he will not support this pending legislation 
unless there be assurance of the maintenance of the wage 
structure? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I may say, Mr. President, that I very 
much appreciate the statement of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire to mention one point which 
does not seem to have been made very clear. This wage- 
cutting proposal is not to help the railroads. It is simply 
to divert a part of the railroads’ earnings that now go to 
labor for the benefit of stockholders and bondholders who 
have purchased more of the railroad bonds and stocks that 
have been piled up for a hundred years than they ought to 
have bought. The farmers of this country have taken a loss 
in valuation of about $40,000,000,000 from the valuation of 
farm lands of $80,000,000,000 at the height of their inflation. 
It seems to me that the best thing that could be done for the 
railroads and for everybody concerned would be for the bond- 
holders and the stockholders to wipe out at least 50 percent 
of the capitalization which has been piling up, instead, in 
the effort to bolster up this false capitalization of taking 
money from the mouths of men and the families of men 
who work upon the railroads. That is all that this wage- 
cutting proposal means, to take the money out of the pock- 
ets of men who make it possible for the railroads to operate 
end put it into the railroad treasuries so that something 
may be paid to bondholders and stockholders. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his statement. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous consent to have a table 
inserted in the Recorp at this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Class I railroads 


Dividends and interest on funded debt 


Wages 
Dividends Interest Total 

$3, 681, 801, 193 | $271, 731, 669 | $427, 825, 418 | $699, 557, 087 
2. 765, 218,079 | 298, 511, 3 455, 522, 623 754, 033, 951 
2, 640,817,005 | 271, 578, 751 457, 893, 803 467, 
3. 004, 071. 882 296, 127, 471, 048, 541 767, 175, 589 
2,825,775, 181 | 320,429,767 | 504, 674, 448 $25, 104, 215 
2, 860, 599, 920 | 342, 020,885 | 493, 011, 338 032, 
2, 946, 114,354 | 399, 243, 963 | 496, 454, 791 891, 698, 754 
2, 910, 182,848 | 411,581,093 | 496, 206, 755 7, 787, 
2,826, 590,471 | 430,677,188 | 495, 451, 716 926, 128, 
2, 896, 566,351 | 490, 125, 673 641, 4 988, 767, 095 
2,550, 788,519 | 497,024,912 | 496, 264, 993, 299, 270 
2,094, 994,379 | 330, 150,873 | 500, 154, 300, 830, 305, 173 
1, 512, 816, 147 92, 354,322 | 500, 036, 592, 390, 
1, 403, 840, 833 95, 725, 783 | 498, 264, 556 990, 
1, 519, 351, 725 133, 418, 806 481, 923, 683 615, 342, 579 
1, 643, 878, 510 | 126,282,308 | 464, 492, 310 601, 774, 616 
1, 848, 635, 804 | 169,829,290 | 446, 178, 756 008, 


Norte.—The figures in this statement were taken from the Yearbook of Railroad 
Information prepared by the committee on public relations of the eastern railroads, 
with the exception of the interest amounts, which were taken from statement No. 33 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission annual reports. 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution 678, 
which is an emergency measure, to provide funds for the 
Social Security Board for distribution to the States in order 
that they may meet their pay rolls and expenses. They are 
running out of money, and I should like to have the measure 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am familiar with the 
joint resolution to which the Senator refers. It is really an 
emergency measure, and I have no objection to its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when this matter was 
brought to the attention of the Senate on last Friday I 
objected because I thought it interfered with the orderly 
procedure, inasmuch as we were then considering the civil 
aviation bill. I have no objection to it being considered at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 678) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for grants to States for unemployment- 
compensation administration, Social Security Board, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 4, after the words “the sum of”, to strike out 
“$92,500,000” and insert “$4,000,000”, so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$4,000,000 as an additional amount for the fiscal year ending June 
30; 1938, for grants to States for unemployment compensation 
administration, as authorized in title III of the Social Security Act, 
approved August 14, 1935, and under the limitations in the 
appropriation for this purpose in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1938. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 4, after the words “the 
sum of”, it is proposed to strike out “$2,500,000” and to insert 
“$4,000,000.” 

Mr. BORAH. In order to prevent another emergency, 
should we not make it $6,000,000? 

Mr. ADAMS. The original recommendation was for an 
appropriation of $7,000,000. That amount was reduced in 
the House to $2,500,000. The Appropriations Committee con- 
ducted a full hearing with the Social Security Board. The 
amount then requested was $4,500,000, and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee reduced it to $4,000,000. We concluded 
that it was quite essential that that amount be appropriated 
in order that the States might proceed with their social-se- 
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curity and unemployment work. The money is for distribu- 
tion among the States, to carry the pay rolls of the unem- 
ployment service in the various States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator indicate what the 
total pay roll for this purpose is? ; 

Mr. ADAMS. Icannot. However, I will say to the Senator 
from Michigan that the suggested appropriation would carry 
the pay rolls up to the beginning of the next fiscal year, so 
that the pay rolls run between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. For the entire social-security ad- 
ministration, or for just this section of it? 

Mr. ADAMS. For administration by State officials, who op- 
erate under the Social Security Board. The officials who 
administer the unemployment work in the States are State 
Officials. They are not Federal officials, but the Federal 
Government furnishes funds for their compensation in the 
administration of that form of relief within the States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are the employees under civil sery- 
ice? 

Mr. ADAMS. In my State they are. They are not under 
Federal civil service, but under State civil service. The ad- 
ministration differs in the various States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment on page 1, in line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7158) to except yachts, tugs, towboats, and unrigged 
vessels from certain provisions of the act of June 25, 1936, as 
amended; asked a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two House thereon, and that Mr, BLAND, 
Mr. Srrovicu, Mr. Ramspeck, Mr. WELCH, and Mr. CULKIN 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10315) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further promote 
the merchant marine policy therein declared, and for other 
purposes, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. BLAND, Mr. Srrovicu, Mr. Ramspeck, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Maryland, Mr. Crospy, Mr. WELCH, and Mr. CULKIN were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence, 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10140) to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, the pending bill, as passed 
by the House of Representatives last week, contained au- 
thorizations for Federal aid for the fiscal years 1940 and 
1941 in the same amounts as for the current fiscal year and 
the past fiscal year. Upon an examination of the measure 
and upon a study of the facts, the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads recommends & reduction in the au- 
thorizations for the year 1940 of practically $110,000,000 
and a slighter reduction of about $50,000,000 in the 1941 
authorizations. This is done because of the fact that there 
will be on January 1, 1939, the date when the 1940 authori- 
zations will be apportioned among the States, a carry-over of 
at least $150,000,000 from previous authorizations. 

That carry-over came about in this way: During the past 
5 years Congress has appropriated at the rate of about 
$200,000,000 a year or a little over a billion dollars in all for 
Federal aid to States without requiring that such funds be 
matched by the States. During the past 4 years, Congress 
has authorized an annual appropriation of $125,000,000 or a 
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total of a half billion dollars for Federal aid with the re- 
quirement that such funds be matched by the States. 

Many of the States, being in financial distress, utilized the 
unmatched money first, and such appropriations are ap- 
proaching exhaustion. But of the money that is authorized 
and available to the States to be matched, there is a lag of 
more than a year, on the average, throughout the United 
States. There are a few States that are almost current but 
the great majority of the States are behind to that extent. 

The committee called upon the Chief of the Bureau of 

-Public Roads, for further information in clarification of the 
statement he made to the House Committee on Roads that 
-the authorizations for 1940 could be materially reduced in 
view of such carry-overs: We asked him for estimates as to 
what could be done without injury to the general program 
of carrying on road work in the States at practically its 
present level. As a result of that advice, your committee 
has recommended that instead of authorizing $125,000,000 
-to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1940, that sum be 
reduced to $75,000,000 and that for 1941 the authorization 
be $115,000,000 instead of $125,000,000. 

The reduction in the regular Federal-aid authorization 
from $125,000,000 to $75,000,000 is principally to provide a 
year’s time for the majority of the States to take up the lag 
now existing in previous authorizations. It is now estimated 
that on January 1, 1939, when the apportionment of the 
authorization for 1939 is made, there will be balances avail- 
able in this fund of not less than $80,000,000, so that as a 
total the amount of Federal aid available for new projects 
even with this proposed decreased authorization, will be not 
less than $155,000,000. The accumulated balances are not 
distributed in the same ratio between the States. A few 
States will have utilized all nominal balances of previous 
apportionments, but in all except perhaps 8 or 10 States 
there will be available on January 1, 1939, from balances 
and the $75,000,000 authorization proposed an amount in 
excess of the apportionment from an authorization of $125,- 
000,000. Adding the carry-over to the authorizations for 
the fiscal years 1940 and 1941 as proposed by the committee, 
the program that can be actually carried on during the 2 
fiscal years will amount to a total of $270,000,000. 

Reduction in the authorization for secondary roads from 
$25,000,000 to $10,000,000 is also for the purpose of providing 
time to take up the accumulated balances of previous au- 
thorizations. The Hayden-Cartwright Act of June 16, 1936, 
provided for the first time funds for secondary roads to be 
administered by the State highway departments. The lag 
in utilizing the authorization for this purpose has been prin- 
cipally due to the lack in most of the States of State legis- 
lation giving the State highway departments authority to 
extend their operations to secondary roads and to provide 
funds to match the Federal funds. This condition is being 
overcome and it is anticipated that during the coming year, 
when practically all of the State legislatures will be in ses- 
sion, provision will be made for necessary legal authority for 
the State highway departments to act and for funds to match 
the Federal-aid funds. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Knowing the Senator’s well-recog- 
nized and incorrigible enthusiasm for good roads appropria- 
tions, may I ask whether his statement as to the program for 
1940 and 1941 carries with it a promise that he will not be 
here a year hence or 2 years hence asking for further au- 
thorizations? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, sir. If there is anything necessary to 
be done with respect to highways, there will be no proposal 
from me for an authorization to be matched by the States. 
If the country should be in such desperate straits that extra 
road money must be appropriated, I would then advocate the 
appropriation of money unmatched. This bill, as I have 
stated, deals solely with the sums of money that must be 
matched by the States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask one or two further ques- 
tions for information? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is there any relationship between 
road work and relief work? Is there anything in the relief 
bill for roads? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; there is an item of $425,000,000 in the 
relief bill earmarked for highways, roads, and streets. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator inform me the page 
of the bill where that item appears? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That sum appears on page 2 of the relief 
bill, in line 18. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is for roads other 
than roads appropriated for, authorized to be appropriated 
for in this bill. The roads herein authorized to be appro- 
priated for are primary roads. As the Senator knows, the 
roads in the general relief bill are farm-to-market roads, or 
secondary roads, and not for the first-class roads known 
as Federal-aid roads herein authorized. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Who is to spend the $425,000,000 
for roads under the relief bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is to be spent by Mr. Hopkins, the 
W. P. A. Administrator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why is the responsibility divided? 
Why do we not handle the roads altogether under one 
competent authority? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because the roads built by Mr. Mac- 
Donald, or under his supervision, are built by contract and 
the secondary roads built by Mr. Hopkins are built by relief 
labor entirely. That makes the difference; that is a very 
proper difference, and is a distinction that should be made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Which is the item that the Presi- 
dent so eloquently recommended to be reduced about 6 
months ago? 

Mr. McKELLAR. His message related to the 1939 appro- 
priation. The 1940 authorization is $75,000,000 and 1941 
authorization is $115,000,000. I will say to the Senator my 
recollection is that the amount appropriated for 1939, or 
authorized for 1939, and appropriated, was something like 
$238,000,000. If this bill passes, instead of being $238,000,- 
000 as in 1939, the amount will be $128,500,000 for 1940, and 
$186,141,000 for 1941. That is all due, as the Senator from 
Arizona has just explained, to the fact that there are large 
unexpended balances in the hands of the Director of the 
Bureau of Roads which may be used, so that road work will 
go on substantially as it is now. I inquire of the Senator 
from Arizona if that is correctly stated? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Tennessee has cor- 
rectly stated the facts. I might add, as a matter of detail, 
in response to the inquiry made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, that I have here some figures showing how the Works 
Progress Administration is expending about an equivalent 
sum this year. About $13,000,000 was expended on the 
Federal-aid system generally in the building of shoulders 
and roadside improvements with W. P. A. labor; on farm- 
to-market and other secondary roads, about $117,000,000; 
on highway, road, and street projects of various types, about 
$120,000,000. Then when we come into the towns, which 
this bill does not affect except as a Federal-aid highway 
may pass through a city, on streets, and alleys the W. P. A. 
expended $92,000,000; on sidewalks, $13,000,000; and on 
bridges and viaducts, about $6,800,000. 

The item in the relief bill is an earmarking by the House 
which makes it definite that not more than $425,000,000 
may be expended for roads by the W. P. A. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this authorization for 
1940 and 1941 has no relationship to the road appropriations 
to which the President referred when he was trying to get 
certain reductions? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only relationship is chat on secondary 
roads—and they are the roads which are being built by the 
Works Progress Administration—out of this $425,000,000 at 
least $150,000,000 will be expended on farm-to-market or 
secondary roads. If that is the case, the committee could 
see no reason for increasing the amount of normal sec- 
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ondary road appropriations. Upon the contrary, the com- 
mittee recommended_a reduction to $10,000,000 a year for 
that purpose. If the Government is doing that kind of 
work with one agency, the work should not be duplicated 
by another. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit an interruption? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does have this relation also to the 
President’s message about the roads for 1939: 

The Senator will recall that the allocations for 1939 had 
already been made under the law, and the amount had 
been very largely expended. The President withdrew his 
objection to it; but there is this relation between the two 
matters: The appropriation for 1939 was substantially 
$238,000,000 for the class of roads that we find set out on 
page 4 of the report. That amount has been reduced by 
$110,000,000 for 1940 because of balances which are now 
unexpended in the hands of the Director of Roads. It has 
been reduced by $52,000,000 for 1941, and for the same 
reason—that there will be enough carry-over to make the 
road program substantially as it is today. Many States 
have not yet taken up the amounts that they had allotted 
to them for roads, and the money is lying idle in the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire to point out the 
imperative necessity of enacting this bill at this session of 
the Congress. Forty-four State legislatures will meet next 
year, Forty of them meet only once in 2 years. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the legislatures shall know well in 
advance exactly what they may anticipate by way of aid 
from the Federal Government. Many of the State highway 
budgets are prepared in the fall for consideration when the 
legislature meets in January; so we are following the usual 
custom, and there must be no question about the enactment 
of this legislation at this session of Congress, 

The junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
and the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Grsson] have 
prepared a minority report on this bill which I should like 
very briefly to discuss. I frankly concede their right to 
make such a report, pointing out what appear to them to 
be inconsistencies in the attitude of the administration with 
respect to highway legislation. It is quite proper that they 
should do so, because they occupy the position which in the 
British Parliament is known as “His Majesty's loyal oppo- 
sition”; and it is their duty to indicate any inconsistencies 
of which, in their opinion, the administration may be guilty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, to whom does the 
Senator refer as His Majesty“? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was referring to the British Parliament. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, I am sorry. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In making their report, however, the two 
Senators from Vermont and New Hampshire have fallen 
into the same error that was expressed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury when he discussed highway appropriations in 
an address delivered in New York, before the Academy of 
Political Sciences, on November 10, 1937. The Senators from 
Vermont and New Hampshire have adopted the same erro- 
neous line of reasoning which was advanced by those who 
advised the President in the preparation of his message to 
Congress of November 27, 1937. The flaw in all these argu- 
ments is the failure to distinguish between an authorization 
made far in advance, so that the States may depend upon it 
with certainty, and the final payment in cash out of the 
Treasury pursuant to such authorizations, a payment which 
is always long delayed. 

The Senators point out that according to their figure, the 
relief measure will carry four and one-half billion dollars, 
for purposes which are not as worthy as expenditures for 
good roads by the State highway departments, and they say 
in their report that the President is not consistent in asking 
for such large sums and at the same time suggesting econ- 
omy in highway construction. Their report is premised on 
the very doubtful logic that the waste of money on poor 
projects can be cured by increased spending on good projects. 
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The difference between the relief bill and this bill is per- 
fectly obvious. The terms of the relief bill itself provide 
that $1,250,000,000 of the four and a half billion dollars the 
Senators have listed shall be available only until the end of 
January of next year. It will all be gone by that time. The 
amount of about a billion dollars in the relief bill which goes 
to the Public Works Administration must be wholly ex- 
pended by a year and a half from now, or by July 1, 1940. 
Not one cent will be paid out of the Federal Treasury as the 
result of the enactment of this legislation until after July 1, 
1939, and much of the 1940 authorization will not yet have 
been spent on July 1, 1940. 

I am sure the two Senators from Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire are just as anxious as I am to see the Federal Budget 
brought into balance. Obviously, the Budget cannot be 
balanced this year. We hope it may be balanced in 1940; 
if not in 1940, then in 1941. Would it be helpful in balanc- 
ing the Budget in 1940 or 1941 to have Congress make an 
unnecessary authorization, a promise to the States which 
in the future Congress will be in honor bound to carry out? 
There is no probability that what I am about to mention 
will occur; but if the fondest hopes of the two Senators 
who signed the minority report should be realized, and the 
Republican Party should be in power in 1940, would it or 
would it not embarrass that party, in attempting to balance 
the Budget in 1940, to have outstanding $100,000,000 in 
commitments that are unnecessary? 

Is it not better to meet a relief problem which was wholly 
unexpected by making emergency appropriations and to 
plan ahead for road construction in the orderly regular way 
by authorizing appropriations which will be ample to main- 
tain the normal and regular rate of construction? The two 
situations are so utterly different that they should never be 
confused. 

That is the distinction which must be borne in mind 
between the two bills; and that, it seems to me, is the flaw 
in the comparison the Senators make between what the 
President has asked to be done in a relief bill and what it is 
proposed to do in this bill 2 and 3 years from now. These 
expenditures cannot begin until July 1, 1939, and they will 
be carried on for 2 years beyond that time. The true situa- 
tion is not at all comparable to that which the Senators 
have indicated in their report. 

I point this situation out to emphasize to the Senate the 
fact that this bill is a mere authorization, It carries no 
appropriation whatever. The only reason for making the 
authorization so far in advance is that there are about 40 
State legislatures which meet but once in 2 years, and they 
must know in advance exactly what taxes they will have to 
levy in order to meet Federal aid. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator think the rule of 
allocation for highway funds under which we normally pro- 
ceed, and under which we would proceed under these authori- 
zations, is a fair rule? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Les; Ido. It is the only rule which could 
be devised that would be satisfactory to the entire country. 
It is based upon three factors: First, the population of the 
State, because the population has much to do with the num- 
ber of automobiles and trucks which travel over the high- 
ways. Second, the area of the State, because that has to do 
with the number of miles of road that must be built within 
a State. The third factor—put in, perhaps, in the early days 
because it was desired to be sure that the act would be con- 
stitutional—is the mileage of post roads within the State. 
By “mileage of post roads” is meant the total number of 
miles of rural free-delivery routes and star routes, Many 
attempts were made to work out other plans, but this three- 
way rule has proven satisfactory for over two decades. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And this three-way rule, with this 
large body of satisfactory experience behind it, is the rule the 
Senator thinks should continue to apply in the distribution of 
Federal aid to highways? 
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Mr, HAYDEN. I have heard no suggestion from any State 
highway department in the United States that the rule should 
be changed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. Under what rule is the 
$425,000,000 in the relief bill for roads allocated? 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I understand, it must follow the general 
rule adopted by Mr. Hopkins in the administration of the 
Works Progress Administration that relief should be extended 
to those who need it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, this fine, equitable 
rule of distribution, which the Senator has rightly applauded, 
disappears when it comes to the $425,000,000 for roads under 
the relief bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator forgets that a very great dis- 
tinction must be made between an allocation which the 
Federal Government makes to a State and which the State 
must match, and which, in fact, the States do match at the 
ratio of about $2 of State funds for every dollar of Federal 
funds, and an obligation which the Congress has assumed in 
order that we will not see our people starve. We must feed 
the starving man or give him a job wherever he is. There 
is no connection between the two propositions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think I can illustrate 
the matter to the Senator from Michigan. I have the figures 
in my office and will send for them and put them in the 
Recorp in just a moment. 

In the State of Michigan last year or the year before, or 
any year since the relief program was adopted, much more 
money was expended for roads than in another State of the 
same size and comparatively the same population, for the 
reason that at that time more people were found to be un- 
employed in Michigan than in the other State. In other 
words, the money expended by Mr. Hopkins is expended for 
relief, and a State which has more men on relief gets a 
larger share than a State which has a lesser number on re- 
lief. ‘The distribution is entirely different in different States. 
In one State the distribution is based upon normal condi- 
tions, and in the other it is based upon abnormal conditions 
of need. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, of course, that the relative amount of 
unemployment and the relative need for aid should be prime 
factors in the distribution of Federal aid for relief purposes. 
But why should not a rule asserting that purpose be set up 
by the Congress in connection with an appropriation, whether 
it is for relief or whether it is for straight road building? 

Why are we constantly resisted when we ask for a rule set 
down in black and white to do precisely the thing which the 
Senator from Tennessee says ought to be done? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I cannot answer that. I have never 
asked Mr. Hopkins for his rules. I think he has rules. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am talking about congressional 
rules. Why should not Congress assert the rule? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because the necessity is subject to very 
great change. There has been a tremendous change, I un- 
derstand, in the number on relief in my State, and in practi- 
cally every other State. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What has that to do with the rule? 
If changes are needed under the rule, the allocation would 
change. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the number changes, there ought to 
be someone to make the decision. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I quite grant that, but I am inquir- 
ing why it is impossible to assert that $425,000,000 for high- 
Ways, roads, and streets under a relief objective should be 
allocated under a congressionally announced rule? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Congress saw fit to make such a 
rule, it would do it. My own judgment is that such a rule 
would be unwise and unnecessary, and I have heretofore 
voted against establishing such a rule, because I think those 
in charge of relief should have latitude so as to be able to do 
a good job, and they could not do a good job if they were 
bound down by congressional action in the way suggested. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So the Senator would resist a rule 
which required in black and white that the $425,000,000 of 
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road appropriations for relief be distributed on a basis of 
unemployment and relief need? os 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would have to see the amendment, of 
course, before I could pass on it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Arizona where Mr. Hopkins gets his authority to 
spend $400,000,000 for roads, and what are the limitations 
upon him in the selection of the roads, highways, and 
projects? In other words, do we give him four-hundred-and- 
some-odd million dollars to spend where he pleases, as he 
pleases, for whatever he pleases, without any limitations 
whatever? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The last Congress gave to the Works 
Progress Administration, over which Mr. Hopkins presides, 
a billion five hundred million dollars, with no restrictions 
upon the type of projects he might undertake. The only re- 
striction was that there must be a sponsor for each project. 
The amount the sponsor contributed varied in different 
States and in different situations. In proposing projects of 
one kind or another many communities said, “We would 
like to sponsor a road improvement. The county would 
like to improve a certain road, and if the Works Progress 
Administration will furnish the labor, we will furnish the 
material, whatever it may be.” In that way last year about 
$400,000,000 worth of secondary road work and street work 
was done by the Works Progress Administration. 

The House of Representatives has ascertained about what 
money was going to be needed for roads and streets, and 
has earmarked that sum. A sponsor is required who must 
contribute something toward the project. Beyond that, Mr. 
Hopkins is perfectly free to undertake the work or not as 
he sees fit. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator how 
long it was expected that $1,500,000,000 was to last. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was expected that it would last until 
the end of the present fiscal year but, as the Senator remem- 
bers, the situation changed, unemployment increased, and 
Congress has appropriated an additional $250,000,000 to 
carry on the activities of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion until July 1. The bill to which I referred a few mo- 
ments ago, and which is now pending before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, picks up the work on the 
Ist of July and carries it on until next January. 

Mr. KING. Then Mr. Hopkins had allocated $1,750,000,- 
000 for the one year? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. Does that include all the appropriations that 
were expended by Mr. Hopkins? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am quite sure that is the total amount. 

Mr. KING. There were no restrictions or limitations 
ee upon him in the expenditure of that stupendous 
sum 

8 HAYDEN. The appropriation was for relief and work 
relief. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
referred to an unexpended balance, or a carry-over. What 
happens to that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those funds are used. The result of 
the pending bill, if it were passed, would be to slow down 
the work on roads in some States and increase it in the 
greater number of States. 

Mr. GIBSON. How are the carry-overs allocated? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The method has just been explained 
by the Senator from Arizona. They are to be allocated just 
as they are now. There is to be no change in the allocation, 
as I understand. 

Mr. President, I should now like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan to the figures to which I referred a 
few moments ago. I can now give him the figures as to some 
of the allocations. 

In Michigan there was allocated and expended for roads 
the sum of $72,000,000. In Missouri $54,000,000 were allo- 
cated, and I imagine Missouri is considerably larger than 
Michigan. But Michigan gets $72,000,000 and Missouri 
$54,000,000. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the Senator 
leaves his statement permit me to say a word. I have not 
the population figures, but I notice that Missouri has 13 
Members in the House of Representatives and Michigan 17. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then Michigan is the larger. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is larger by about 25 percent, and 
the allocation is about 50 percent larger. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us take the figure for Massachusetts, 
which is about the same size as Michigan. Massachusetts 
received $64,000,000, in round figures. So it is all along the 
line. The allocations are made according to the rule of un- 
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employment, largely; and, to my mind, Mr. Hopkins has 
done a very excellent job in making the allocations. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp table No. 15, found on pages 31 to 34 of the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives on the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1938, and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration Act of 1938. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


TasLe 15.—Estimated total cost of Works Progress Administration projects placed in operation, by States and major types o 
projects, through Sept. 30, 1937 st 1 d 
[Subject to revision] 
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their inception through completion. 


Mr. BRIDGES obtained the floor, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


tracted for for the fiscal year ending 1940 and the year 
ending 1948. 

The second part of the program consisted in raising objec- 
tion to the mandatory provisions of the law whereby Con- 
gress, which appropriates the money, sets up the standards 
by which the money should be distributed. 

Mr. President, I was puzzled for sometime as to why the 
President of the United States should be troubled by economy, 
but I could understand, from his past record, why he should 


Adams Dieterich Johnson, Colo. 
Andrews Donahey King Radcliffe be troubled by the mandatory provisions of the measure pro- 
goig ol — 3 N viding for mandatory distribution of Federal aid to highways 
ead Frazier Sheppard according to a set-up by Congress which has been in force 
Barkley George Lonergan Shipstead for the last 21 years. 
Boy nan ae Karere cer rim The distinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN] has 
Bone Gillette McCarran Thomas, Okla very clearly explained the majority report on Federal high- 
2 oe itor 5 way aid. I think he has been fair in his presentation. I 
Brown, Mich. Hale McNary like his reference to the minority opposition in this case. 
Bulkley Harrison Maloney 5 —— He has treated the minority very courteously. I feel it is 
Buoy . 2 —— only fair, however, that the minority should present its views 
Au eels Wheeler r, Prene T URAT bee ad the. Senate 
i ; 0 e the last person on the Sena 
——.— 1 e * floor to raise my voice against the majority report if the 
Chavez Hughes Overton present administration were at all consistent or sincere in its 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Pittman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on November 30 of last 
year the President of the United States sent a message to 
the Congress calling for a twofold program with respect to 
Federal highway aid. The first part of that program favored 
a reduction in the interest of economy of money to be con- 


desire for economy, but I cannot conceive how, on the one 
hand, the administration can come to the Congress and call 
for economy in the matter of highway funds, and on the 
other hand ask for four and one-half billion dollars—forty- 
five hundred millions—for pump priming. The two requests 
hardly seem to hitch. 

In considering the bill before us today I should like to 
discuss it just briefly from all its angles and what it means. 


1938 


On the one hand the President asks for economy of a reduc- 
tion of one hundred and sixty-one-million-and-odd dollars 
on one particular phase of public works—roads—and on the 
other hand he asks for an expenditure of some four and 
one-half billion dollars in a new spending program. 

In considering the measure to curtail authorization of 
funds for highways at this time, I think I shall waive the 
discussion of the so-called relief or pump-priming measure, 
and discuss it when it comes before the Senate for con- 
sideration. However, I do wish to point out today some- 
what the unfairness of the particular measure now 
before us. 

In the first place, what are the users of our highways, or 
highway users, contributing to the Federal Government? I 
shall give figures from the report of the hearings before the 
committee of the House of Representatives. The highway 
users contributed in gasoline taxes $204,000,000. They con- 
tributed $33,300,000 in lubricating-oil taxes. In taxes on 
tires and tubes contributed $37,000,000. In taxes on pas- 
senger cars and motorcycles they contributed $58,200,000. 
On trucks they contributed $8,100,000, and on accessories 
and parts $9,300,000, or a total of $349,900,000. 

It is generally conceded that the highway users should 
not be taxed more than sufficient to maintain the highways. 
For one, I believe that when the Federal Government 
stepped into the picture of levying gasoline taxes it went 
too far. That it went into a field of taxation that has been 
in the past exclusively a State field of taxation. 

I believe that the Federal Government should get out of 

the field of gasoline taxes and leave the field of the gasoline 
tax to the States. However, as long as we continue levying 
excessive taxes on our highway users, I believe our highway 
expenditures should be somewhat in proportion to the 
amount collected in taxes. 
. What is the situation among our highway users? In 1900 
approximately 8,000 automobiles were registered in this 
country. In 1936 approximately 28,000,000 were registered, 
and probably at the present time nearly 30,000,000 automo- 
biles are registered in the United States. The increase has 
occurred in 37 years. 

Let us look for just a moment at some of the implications 
in this situation. We have farm-to-market roads. Outside 
our cities nearly two-thirds of all the road mileage in the 
United States, or about 2,000,000 miles, is unimproved. That 
is, the roads are dusty in dry weather and muddy in wet 
weather. Everyone who uses the roads is paying a heavy 
toll for the trips he takes. These have been measured by 
our rural mail carriers. For example, there are some 33,000 
rural mail carriers, and they travel 1,747,000 miles per day. It 
is estimated that on a road which is wholly unimproved, 
travel costs about 8 cents a mile; on a gravel road, about 
5 cents per mile; and on an improved hard-surfaced road, 
about 3% cents per mile. 

Let us consider for a moment what the 2,000,000 miles of 
unimproved roads cost the country. Let us look at the 
farm-to-market road situation. Much has been said in Con- 
gress and by the administration about helping to develop the 
marketing facilities of our farmers. A fair and equitable 
manner of procedure is through the farm-to-market roads. 

Another angle to the problem is the elimination of railroad 
grade crossings. The Federal Government has rarely taken 
part in a more worthy field in this country than in the elim- 
ination of hazards at railroad grade crossings. It is very evi- 
dent that in their present financial condition the railroads 
can contribute very little to the elimination of highway 
hazards at grade crossings. However, I believe that the great 
bulk of American people who travel on our highways are en- 
titled to protection of life and limb at railroad grade crossings, 
and therefore, that that phase of the bill is very worthy, and 
should not be curtailed. 

It has been estimated that some 90 percent of every high- 
way dollar spent eventually finds its way into the pockets of 
the American workingman in some way or other. It has been 
estimated that about $3.15 in wages and trade develops from 
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each dollar of highway expenditure made. The Federal-aid 
highway dollar is a very worth-while dollar. It is spent ina 
fair and equitable manner. 

There are many other angles to this particular situation. 
We find that about 6,000,000 people are engaged, in one way 
or another, in connection with the use of our highways, or 
one out of seven persons in the country who are gainfully 
employed. We find that one out of seven of the loads of 
freight handled by the railroads consists of automobile prod- 
ucts or supplies. We find that every fifth retail dollar which 
crosses the counters of the Main Street shops throughout the 
country is involved in an automobile purchase of some kind. 
More than 465,000,000 establishments throughout the country 
are engaged in automobile sales, service, and for-hire trans- 
portation. These establishments are in the smallest as well 
as in the largest communities. The outlets give employment 
to 412,000 proprietors, and 1,000,000 full and part-time em- 
ployees. The pay rolls amount to about $1,078,000,000 a year, 
and the sales to $8,264,000,000 per year. Here is a vast em- 
pire of business and employment, spreading into the largest 
and smallest communities in our country. 

The distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] has 
made the statement that the proposed expenditures will not 
occur until 1940 or 1941. The first expenditure will start 
on July 1, 1939, and the expenditure will be completed on 
June 30, 1940, only a few months away. Under an intelligent 
highway planning development, the Federal and State high- 
way engineers must proceed to the development of definite 
plans for a cooperative highway program. Therefore it is 
not too early to plan ahead in this respect. 

Let us look for just a moment at what the President of 
the United States has had to say about the use of funds for 
highway purposes. The distinguished Senator from Arizona 
has pointed out that there will be a carry-over of money 
previously appropriated, and not utilized. He has pointed 
out that in the coming relief bill there will be a huge sum of 
money to be used for highway purposes. 

Why is it that Mr. Roosevelt, the President of the United 
States, is so anxious to have money spent under the relief 
bill for highway purposes and objects to its being spent under 
the proper procedure that has been in effect for the last 
21 years? Under the 21-year practice governing the ex- 
penditure of funds for public roads Congress, which appro- 
priates the money, lays down the method of expenditure and 
distribution. It is mandatory. Politics cannot be played 
with it, nor can favorites be played. On the other hand, 
under relief expenditures the appropriations are placed as 
the President desires, and it is possible to play favorites and 
it is possible to play politics. There is a distinct difference 
between an appropriation made under the Federal Highway 
Act and under the relief appropriations. 

Now let us see what Mr. Roosevelt has had to to say about 
that. I quote from a message he sent to the Legislature of 
New York when he was Governor of that State in February 
1932: 

The most important action which you have taken with respect 
to the executive budget is In connection with the construction and 
reconstruction of highways. I submitted to your honorable bodies 
recommendations totaling $39,842,000 for proposed construction 
and reconstruction and maintenance of highways and bri 8 
You have cut from this amount almost one-third, $11,338,000. 
cut will result in reducing the number of men employed in high- 
way construction work by 13,345. 

Last September your honorable bodies cooperated with the Goy- 
ernor in appropriating $20,000,000 in a bill which set forth the 
definite principle that half must be spent on work projects. We 
could not find a worse time than the present in which to repudiate 
the sound and humane policy of doing everything we can to pro- 
re: honest work for honest citizens who want to do constructive 
work. 

The money, if appropriated and spent in the regular and orderly 
program of the Department of Public Roads, will be spent care- 
fully and efficiently, so that the State will get 100 cents of value 
for each dollar expended, but when spent in emergency relief the 
State receives either only a small percentage or absolutely nothing 
for its money. It is not humane, just, nor decent to turn thou- 
sands of our citizens out of employment where they can make an 
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Those are the words of the President of the United States 
in a special message to the Legislature of the State of New 
York. Now we find he has reversed his position: We have 
heard much about economy. In 1932 the President said: 

For 3 long years I have been going up and down this country, 


preaching that government costs too much. I shall not stop that 
preaching. 


Further he said: 


I propose to you, my friends, that government be made solvent 
and that the example be set by the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet. 

And in a radio program he further said in 1932: 

Let us have the courage to stop borrowing to meet continuing 
deficits. Stop the deficits. 


Then again he said in 1932: 


Any government, like any family, can for a year spend a little 
more than it earns, But you and I know that a continuation of 
that habit means the poorhouse. 

He further said in 1932: 


If the Nation is living within its income, its credit is good. 
* + * But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the 
winds * * + extends its taxing to the limit of the people's 
power to pay, and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road 
to bankruptcy. 

Those are some of the President’s statements on economy. 

So with that background of his statements on economy, I 
was not surprised when he came before the American Con- 
gress in November 1937 and proposed a change in our high- 
way policy. That change was, first; in the interest of econ- 
omy, to cut the fund. If he really meant what he said on 
economy, I would have agreed with him and so would the 
minority members of the committee. But, more important 
and significant, he said, in effect, that we must eliminate 
this mandatory set-up in the distribution of road funds. 
We come now to the crux of the situation, and that is that 
for economy when we reduce highway funds that must be 
distributed under the mandatory provisions of the law as 
laid down by the Congress, and that he wants larger appro- 
priations for highway purposes under a relief bill so that he 
may distribute the money where and when and to whom he 
pleases and that he may “play favorites” and play politics if 
he chooses. Therefore, I believe there is a fundamental issue 
at stake in this particular Federal-aid highway bill. 

I think that the majority of the committee have very 
graciously prepared their case, and I have no quarrel with 
the majority of the committee; but I have a quarrel, and 
so do the minority members of the committee, with an ad- 
ministration that is so vastly inconsistent that, on the one 
hand, it recommends economy in these expenditures and 
at the same time goes forward with a huge spending pro- 
gram amounting to four and one-half billion dollars. 

Roads are probably the most useful public works that 
can be undertaken. They afford a great amount of labor; 
they add to our national assets; they provide for the 
national defense, and so on. They are one of the finest 
ways, if we are going to spend money to stimulate business 
and employment, and probably one of the most equitable 
ways in which we can proceed along that line. 

The distinguished Senator from Arizona has said that the 
minority has “failed to click” because the funds under this 
bill would not be available until after the relief funds shall 
have been expended. I pointed out that if highways are 
to be constructed under this bill, plans will have to be 
made. 

I notice that the distinguished Senator from Arizona has 
said that he is a little disturbed because, even though we 
cannot balance the Budget in 1939, we might balance it in 
1940 or 1941. Certainly if we are going to balance the 
Budget in 1940 or 1941, the administration will have to 
change. Either it will be necessary to have a Republican 


in the White House or else there will have to be a different 
kind of Democratic administration from that of Mr. Roose- 
velt, because we will never have a balanced Budget, in my 
judgment, under the present administrative set-up, cer- 
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tainly if it continues to proceed along the road it is pro- 
ceeding today, which is further away than ever from Budget 
balancing, and along the road to big spending. 

I, therefore, must feel it my duty to oppose the majority 
views and the report of the majority of the committee 
which have been so ably stated by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona and to join that small group in which he 
has so graciously put me, “his majesty's“ opposition. 

Mr. BRIDGES subsequently said: I ask that the minority 
views of two members of the committee, and the special 
message of the President dated November 30, be inserted in 
the Record as part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MINORITY VIEWS 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, submit the following minority views: 

We, the undersigned members of this committee, do hereby dis- 
agree with the committee report on H. R. 10140, as amended by 
the committee. 

Good roads are inseparably linked with the progress of the Ameri- 
can Nation. To stimulate that progress, the Federal Government, 
21 years ago, conceived and adopted the policy and principles of 
Federal aid for highways in the form of special grants to the 
various States that were, in turn, to be matched by the States in 
equal warpage et 2 . 

According to the ual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a detrimental situation now exists where the United States Gov- 
ernment is receiving from the highway users of this Nation more 
money in motor-vehicle transportation revenue than is, in turn, 
being expended by the Federal Government on the construction of 
much-needed good and safe roads throughout the 48 States. 

The following amounts have already been recorded in the official 
report of the hearings on the bill in question before the Com- 
mittee on Roads of the House of Representatives: 


Lubricating oil - 


Tires and tubes , 000, 000 
Passenger cars and motorcycles. 58, 200, 000 
“ATUCKE... SUseo sl Ses 8, 100, 000 
Accessories and parts 9, 300, 000 

PENI acs age E B aia a A a AA Nena e a ora 349, 900, 000 


H. R. 10140, as it now stands amended, proposes the expenditure 
of only $128,500,000 for Federal aid for highways for the fiscal 
year 1940, and only the slightly larger amount of $186,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1941. This amount in itself constitutes a diversion 
of funds collected for highway purposes, a practice which has 
already been condemned as unfair and unjust by the Congress of 
the United States by its passage of the Hayden-Cartwright Road 
Act of 1934. 

Yet the President of the United States, realizing that the high- 
way users of America, as stockholders in the national highway sys- 
tem, are entitled to good roads as the return on their investment, 
stressed the following two points in his special m to Con- 
gress last November 27 concerning Federal aid for highways: 

First. The curtailment of the current appropriation. 

Second. The changing of the procedure of Federal-aid authoriza- 
tions so that he, the President, will control the purse strings and 
not we, the Congress. 

Now, the minority is for economy, and if the President was con- 
sistent in his policy for economy we would be the first to actively 
support him. But roads have been singled out as the only item 
for the application of economy just at a time when the President 
comes forth with a request for the expenditure of $4,500,000,000 
for his so-called pump-priming program. Such a program is ab- 
solutely unsound. If we are going to spend money and if the 
Federal Government is going to participate in the endeavor and in 
some degree render assistance to the States, then the best form 
of public works is road building in cooperation with the 48 States 
under the rules and regulations of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

It has been estimated by recognized authorities that highways 
supply the foundation for one-seventh of the national economy. 
Regardless of the accuracy of this estimate, it can be said that no 
other industry, per Federal dollar expended, has such a far- 
reaching and vital influence upon our social and economic 
structure. 

During 1936 highway transportation in all its phases provided 
employment for one-seventh of all persons gainfully employed in 
the entire United States. Over 6,000,000 jobs were provided by 
the highway industry and other allied industries dependent upon 
our highway transportation system. 

In addition to the large volume of employment provided by 
highway expenditures our social and economic structure is di- 
rectly benefited in many other respects. 

An adequate highway system is a distinct national asset which 
promotes agricultural and industrial expansion, fosters social val- 
ues, and provides an adjunct vital to adequate national defense. 
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Of equal significance is the fact that all of social and economic 
values are created without cost to the Federal Government. 
While economy in Federal expenditures is most desirable, never- 

theless, we are unalterably opposed to a proposal which seeks to 
curtail a Federal-aid road program when less desirable forms. of 
public works are being contemplated on a wholesale basis. We, 
therefore, cannot concur with any such inconsistency. 

E. W. GIBSON. 

H. STYLES BRIDGES. 


[Message from the President of the United States transmitting a 
recommendation for a reduction in Federal-aid highway proj- 
ects] 

To the Congress: 

By the act of June 16, 1936, the Congress authorized appropria- 
tions totaling $216,500,000, for each of the fiscal years 1938 and 
1939, for Federal-aid highways, secondary or feeder roads, elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, forest highways, roads and trails, and 
highways across public lands, to be administered by the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. This act also authorized appropriations 

totaling $21,500,000, for each of the fiscal years 1938 and 1939, 

for roads and trails within national parks, for parkways to give 

access to national parks and form connecting sections of a na- 
tional parkway plan, and for Indian reservation roads, to be 
, administered by the Department of the Interior. Under the first 
category there has been appropriated to date on account of the 
authorizations for the fiscal year 1938 a total of $24,500,000 and 
‘under the second category a total of $13,500,000, or a grand total 
of $38,000,000, leaving $200,000,000 still to be appropriated for that 
fiscal year. To meet obligations under this $200,000,000 of out- 
standing authorizations, I propose to include an estimate of 
appropriation of approximately $100,000,000 in the Budget for 

the fiscal year 1939, with the balance to be provided for 1940. 

This takes care of the authorizations for the fiscal year 1938 

and leaves for consideration the authorizations of $238,000,000 

for the fiscal year 1939. 

In view of the large amounts which have been contributed by 
the Federal Government, particularly during the past 5 years, for 
the construction of public roads, and because of the necessity for 
taking definite steps to reduce expenditures for the purpose of 
securing a balanced Budget, I recommend that the Congress adopt 
the following policies: 

1, Provide for the cancelation of the 1939 authorizations prior 
to January 1, 1938, by which date the Secretary of Agriculture 
is required to apportion to the various States $214,000,000 of such 
authorizations, 

2. Limit to not more than $125,000,000 per annum all public 
roads authorizations for the fiscal year 1940 and for each of the 
next few succeeding years. 

Since the enactment of the first Federal-Aid Highway Act in 
1916, there has been appropriated for public highways, including 
allotments from emergency appropriations, more than $3,100,- 
000,000, of which amount $1,490,000,000 has been made available 
during the last 5 years, This annual average for the past 5 years 
of $298,000,000 contrasts with an annual average of less than 
$100,000,000 for the 5-year period preceding the depression. 

There is another provision of the existing law relating to public 
roads which should receive consideration in this connection. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is required to apportion to the States 
the annual amount authorized for appropriation, and to approve 
projects of proposed State expenditures thereunder which shall 
constitute contractual obligations of the Federal Government, re- 
gardless of the availability of appropriations for their payment 
and ot the fiscal outlook of the Treasury. This mandatory pro- 
vision completely ties the hands of the Executive as to the 
amount of road funds to be included in the Budget for any fiscal 
year. While I do not object to the apportionment among the 
States of such amounts as may be authorized for appropriation, 
I do most strenuously object to the mandatory incurrence of 
obligations by the Federal Government under such apportion- 
ments without regard to its ability to finance them from its 
revenues. I, therefore, recommend that the Congress take the 
necessary action permanently to eliminate this provision of our 


public roads law. 
D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tae WHrre House, November 27, 1937. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will proceed to 
state the amendments reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, in section 1, page 1, line 11, after the word 
“amended”, to insert the words “and supplemented”; at the 
beginning of line 1, on page 2, to strike out “$125,000,000” 
and insert “$75,000,000”; and on page 2, line 2, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$125,000,000” and insert 
“$115,000,000”, so as to make the paragraph read: 

That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses", approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), and all acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the following sums, to be expended according to the 
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provisions of such act as amended and supplemented: The sum of 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of 
$115,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arizona how this bill would affect California. 
I should like to know whether or not there is any discrimi- 
nation insofar as the State of California is concerned, I do 
not assume that there is any, but I have not had time to read 
the bill carefully, and apparently there has been allocated to 
the State less, perhaps, than the amount to which we think 
we are entitled. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia can take pride in the fact that the State of Cali- 
fornia is nearer to the expenditure of the sums of Federal 
aid allocated to that State than is any other State in the 
Union. Being further advanced in highway construction, 
the Senator might reasonably assume that any slowing down 
in construction would have a quicker effect in California 
than in any other State. But there is, in fact, no discrim- 
ination. The rule of allocation applies to California the 
same as to any other State. 

California has been enterprising; California has her roads 
built ahead of some other States, and California will propor- 
tionately lose nothing in future appropriations for Federal 
aid. There is no change in the apportionment. If there 
could be any basis for criticism, let me point out to the 
Senator that under an appropriation of $10,000,000 which 
has been available during the past 2 years and which is con- 
tinued in this bill at the rate of $8,000,000, there has recently 
been allocated in the State of California nearly $2,000,000 of 
unmatched funds to repair the flood damages recently done 
to highways in that State. 

So I am quite sure that the California State Highway De- 
partment will be entirely satisfied with the enactment of this 
measure, particularly in view of the fact that it maintains 
the principle of advance notice to the State of what money 
it may obtain. i 

Mr. McADOO. I thank the Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 


amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, paragraph (a), 
page 2, at the beginning of line 11, to strike out “State” and 
insert Stat.“, so as to make the paragraph read: 


(a) All sums herein or hereafter authorized and apportioned to 
the States shall be available for expenditure for 1 year after the 
close of the fiscal year for which said sums, respectively, are au- 
thorized, and any sum remaining unexpended at the end of the 
period during which it is available for expenditure shall be reap- 
portioned among the States as provided in section 21 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act (42 Stat. 217). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same section, paragraph 
(b), on page 3, line 3, after the word “construction”, to 
strike out “and maintenance”, so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


(b) Beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be entitled to share in all sums herein or 
hereafter authorized and apportioned to the States, upon the 
same terms and conditions as any of the several States, and the 
District of Columbia shall be included in the calculations to de- 
termine the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That 
the system of roads on which Federal-aid apportionments to the 
District of Columbia shall be expended may be determined and 
agreed upon by the highway department of the said District and 
the Secretary of Agriculture without regard to the limitations in 
section 6 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 213) respecting the 
selection and designation of such system of roads; and, when the 
system first determined and agreed upon shall have been com- 
pleted, additions thereto may be made in like manner as funds 
become available for the construction of such additions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 4, at the 
beginning of line 25, to strike out “$25,000,000” and insert 
“$10,000,000”, and on page 5, line 1, after the words “sum of”, 
to strike out “$25,000,000” and insert “$10,000,000”, so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of continuing the provisions of section 7 
of the act of June 16, 1986 (49 Stat. 1521), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941; said sums to be expended on secondary or 
feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, rural-free-delivery 
mail roads, and public-school bus routes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 5, line 7, 
after the word “crossings”, to strike out “on the Federal Aid 
Highway System”; at the beginning of line 25, on the same 
page, to strike out “$50,090,000” and insert “$20,000,000”; 
and on page 6, line 1, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$50,000,000” and insert 830,000, 000“, so as to make the 
section read: 


Src. 3. For the elimination of hazards to life at railroad grade 
crossings, including the separation or protection of grades at 
crossings, the reconstruction of existing railroad grade crossing 
structures, and the relocation of highways to eliminate grade 
crossings, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, to be 
apportioned on or before the Ist day of January of each year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which it is authorized among the several 
States in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Highway 
Act (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supplemented, except that 
such apportionment shall be one-half on population as shown by 
the latest decennial census, one-fourth on the mileage of the 
Federal-aid highway system as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and one-fourth on the railroad mileage as determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to be expended in 
accordance with said Federal Highway Act, as amended and sup- 
plemented, except that no part of such funds apportioned to 
any State need be matched by the State: The sum of $20,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 6, line 22, 
after the words “sum of’, to strike out 814,000, 000 and 
insert “$10,000,000”; and in line 23, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$14,000,000” and insert “$13,000,000”, so as 
to make the section read: 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 
28 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for forest highways, roads, and trails 
the following sums, to be available until expended in accordance 
with the provisions of said section 23: The sum of $10,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of $13,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941: Provided, That the appor- 
tionment for forest highways in Alaska shall be $500,000 for each 
of the fiscal years, and that such additional amount as otherwise 
would have been apportioned to Alaska for each of said fiscal years 
shall be apportioned by the Secretary of Agriculture among those 
States, including Puerto Rico, whose forest highway apportion- 
ment for such fiscal year otherwise would be less than 1 percent 
of the entire apportionment for forest highways for that fiscal 
year: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make apportionments among those States, including Puerto Rico, 
whose forest highway apportionments for such fiscal year other- 
wise would be less than 1 percent of the entire apportionment for 
forest highways for that fiscal year without regard to the provi- 
sions of said section 23 relating to apportionments, but in no case 
shall the Secretary of Agriculture make apportionment to any 
State under this provision in excess of 20 percent of the total of 
funds affected hereby. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 7, line 25, after 
the words “sum of“, to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert 
“$1,000,000”; and on page 8, line 1, after the words “sum of”, 
to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert “$2,000,000”, so as to 
make the section read: 

Src. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 
3 of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), as amended by the 
act of June 24, 1930 (46 Stat. 805), there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the survey, construction, reconstruction, and 
maintenance of main roads unappropriated or unreserved 
public lands, nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal reservations 

. other the forest reservations the sum of $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and the sum of $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 8, line 12, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$7,500,000” and insert 
“$4,000,000”; and in line 13, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$7,500,000” and insert “$5,000,000”, so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 7. For the construction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in the national 

ks, monuments, and other areas administered by the National 


k Service, including areas authorized to be established as na- 
tional parks and monuments, and national park and monument 
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approach roads authorized by the act of January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1053), as amended, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and 
the sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 8, line 20, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$10,000,000” and in- 
sert “$6,000,000”; in line 22, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$10,000,000” and insert “$8,000,000”; and in line 
23, after the word That“, to insert “hereafter”, so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 8. For the construction and maintenance of parkways, to 
give access to national parks and national monuments, or to be- 
come connecting sections of a national parkway plan, over lands 
to which title has been transferred to the United States by the 
States or by private individuals, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $6,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, and the sum of $8,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941: Provided, That hereafter the location of such parkways 
upon public lands, national forests, or other Federal reservations 
shall be determined by agreement between the department having 
jurisdiction over such lands and the National Park Service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page 9, line 6, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$4,000,000” and insert 
“$2,500,000”; and in line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$4,000,000” and insert “$3,000,000”, so as to make the 
section read: 


Sec. 9. For construction and improvement of Indian reservation 
roads under the provisions of the act approved May 26, 1928 
(45 Stat. 750), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and tho 
sum of $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 11, page 9, line 21, 
after the words “(48 Stat. 995)”, to strike out “arë hereby 
authorized to be made available for reapportionment” and 
insert “shall be reapportioned”, so as to make the section 
read: 


Sec. 11. Any sums heretofore or hereafter withheld from the 
Federal-aid road funds apportioned to any State as a penalty for 
diversion of road-user taxes under the provisions of section 12 of 
the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 995), shall be reappor- 
tioned in the same manner as any other unexpended balance at the 
end of the period during which it otherwise would be available 
for expenditure, in accordance with the provisions of section 21 
of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 217). 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 2, to in- 
sert: 


Section 12 of the act approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 995), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. Since it is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle 
transportation unless the proceeds of such taxation are applied to 
the construction, improvement, or maintenance of highways, after 
June 30, 1935, Federal aid for highway construction shali be ex- 
tended, under such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall promulgate from time to time, only to those States which 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall find provide by law (1) that the 
proceeds of all State motor-vehicle registration fees, licenses, 
gasoline taxes, and other special taxes on motor-vehicle owners 
and operators of all kinds, less such amounts thereof as were 
pledged or authorized for nonhighway purposes by laws in effect 
on June 18, 1934, shall be applied to the construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of highways and administrative expenses 
in connection therewith, including the retirement of bonds for 
the payment of which such revenues have been pledged, and for 
no other purposes, and (2) that the proceeds of such revenues 
applied to highway purposes shall be applied in such manner that 
the percentage of such proceeds available to the State highway 
departments shall not be less than the percentage available to the 
State highway departments under laws in effect on June 18, 1934: 
Provided, That in no case shall the provisions of this section oper- 
ate to deprive any State of more than one-third of the amount 
to which that State would be entitled under any apportionment 
hereafter made, for the fiscal year for which the apportionment 
is made.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 11, to 
insert: 

Sec. 14. That the Secre of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the State highway 3 shall determine and fix standards 


of design which shall control and be applied in the construction 
and reconstruction of highways and bridges which are a part of the 
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standard its traffic capacity. After having determined and fixed 
such standards the Secretary of Agriculture shall not approve any 
project submitted by any State for the construction or recon- 
struction of any such highway or bridge for which, considering the 
traffic to be carried, the type, width, thickness, strength, kinds of 
materials, and character of surface are for lower standards. After 
such standards of design shall have been determined and fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the State highway 
departments, they shall be controlling upon all agencies of the 
Federal Government charged by law with any duty pertaining to 
the regulation of traffic upon the highways as definitely establishing 
in all respects the traffic capacity of any road or bridge constructed 
or reconstructed in accordance therewith on the system of Federal- 
aid highways: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may 
approve the construction of substandard highways as a progress 
stage toward the ultimate development of a highway of adequate 
standard, where in his judgment such approval is justified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 12, to 
insert: 

Sec. 15. The Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads is hereby 
directed to investigate and make a report of his findings and recom- 
mend to the Congress not later than February 1, 1939, with respect 
to the feasibility of building, and cost of, superhighways not ex- 
ceeding three in number, r in a general direction from the 
eastern to the western portion of the United States, and not exceed- 
ing three in number, running in a general direction from the 
northern to the southern portion of the United States, including 
the feasibility of a toll system on such roads. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have conferred with some 
members of the committee, and inasmuch as the appropria- 
tions for forest highways were reduced by the committee 
amendment, it is recommended that on page 7, line 1, the 
allocation to Alaska be reduced from $500,000 to $400,000. 
I therefore offer that amendment. The sum of $400,000 is 
the amount which was originally approved by the House 
Committee on Roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “$500,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “$400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in view of the adoption of 
the amendment which relates to superhighways, after con- 
ferring with the chairman of the committee I desire to offer 
a revision of section 10 as it appears in the bill on page 9. 
The effect of the amendment will be to permit the 1% per- 
cent which may be allocated for investigations to be ex- 
pended in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
without being matched by the States. 

I offer the amendment which I send to the desk and ask 


to have read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 


The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert, in lieu of sec- 
tion 10 as printed in the bill, the following: 

Sec. 10. One and one-half percent of the amount apportioned 
for any fiscal year to any State under sections 1, 2, and 3 of this 
act, or so much thereof as in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be necessary, shall be used for surveys, plans, 
engineering, and economic investigations of projects for future 
consideration in such State, either on the Federal-aid highway 
system and extensions thereof, or on secondary or feeder roads, 
or grade-crossing eliminations: Provided, That said 144 percent 
of the amount apportioned to any State for any fiscal year, or 
such part thereof as the Secretary of Agriculture may determine, 
shall be available for the purposes of this section without being 
matched by the State. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, members of the committee 
will remember that Representative SasaTu, of Illinois, ap- 
peared before our committee with respect to section 12 of 
the House bill, and suggested some slight revision of its 
terms. The committee requested Representative SABATH to 
confer with the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads to 
ascertain how the section could be properly modified. 
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In line with that understanding, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, which is recommended by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Ret PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stat 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend section 12, on 
page 11, line 8, by striking out “plans, specifications, and 
methods” and inserting in lieu thereof “methods of bidding 
and such plans and specifications.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, am I to understand that 
that amendment has the approval of the head of the Bureau 
of Public Roads? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; the amendment was given to me as 
drafted by Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator from Arizona think the 
ony of Public Roads now would have authority to do 

Mr. HAYDEN. A question was raised in the House as to 
whether or not the Bureau of Public Roads had this author- 
ity; and, to make it certain, the House adopted this pro- 
vision. The way it is to be changed the effect is prac- 
tically the same, but the meaning is made clearer. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it is much easier to refer 
to a measure with a short title. I therefore offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
add a new section, as follows: 

Src. 16. This act ma 
hie vos, y be cited as the Federal Aid Highway 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is also proposed to renumber the 
sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that 
order will be made. 

The bill is still open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to amend the 
Federal Aid Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HAYDEN subsequently said: Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous. consent that there be inserted in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks on the highway bill, certain tables and 
letters. 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Comparisons of estimated balances Jan. 1, 1939, with apportionment 
of $125,000,000 


Carry-over | Total avail-) Apportion- 


Federal able Jan. 1, | ment of 
aid Jan. 1, 1939 1939 125,000 000 
$1, 552, 000 | $3, 600, 000 | $5, 152,000 | $2, 587, 000 
1, 067, 000 1,000,000 | 2, 067, 000 1, 779, 000 
1, 273,000 | 2,400,000 | 3,673, 000 2, 122, 000 
2, 826, 000 200, 000 3, 026, 000 4, 710, 000 
1, 357,000 | 2,100,000 | 3, 457, 000 2, 262, 000 
469, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 669, 000 781, 000 
365, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 365, 000 609, 000 
997,000 | 3,100,000 | 4,097, 000 1, 661, 000 
1, 884,000 | 4,800,000 | 6, 684, 000 8, 139, 000 
919, 000 700, 000 1, 619, 000 1, 532, 000 
3,049,000} 700,000 3,740,000} 5,006. 000 
1,828,900 | 2,000,000 | 3,828, 000 3,047. 000 
1. 911, 000 100, 000 2,011, 000 3, 185, 000 
1, 961, 000 3, 900, 000 5, 841, 000 3, 268, 000 
1. 372, 000 J, 800, 000 3, 172, 000 2, 287, 000 
1; 089.000 | 1,400,000 | 2,489,000] 1.782. 000 
651, 000 500, 000 1, 151, 000 1, 084, 000 
607, 000 1, 700, 000 2. 307, 000 1, 012, 000 
1,028,000 1 1,100,000 1 2, 128,000 1, 714, 000 
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Comparisons of estimated balances Jan. 1, 1939, with apportionment 
of $125,000,000—Continued 


5 eg Carry-over Total avail-| Apportion- 


State able Jan. 1, ment of 
1939 


— 
E 
z 
- 
8 


$1, 600, 000 | $3,858,000 | $3, 763, 000 

300,000 | 2,332,000 3, 386, 000 

2,900,000 | 4, 212,000 2, 186, 000 

1,600,000 | 3, $54, 000 3, 756, 000 

2,800,000 | 4,326,000 2, 543, 000 

1,700,000 | 3, 240, 000 2, 567, 000 

700,000 | 1,651,000 1, 534, 000 

700,000 | 1. 065, 000 609, 000 

1,500,000 | 2,491,000 1, 651, 000 

200,000 | 1,391, 000 1, 985, 000 

800,000 | 4. 440, 000 6, 066, 000 

1, 200,000 | 2, 942, 000 2, 904, 000 

1, 000, 000 | 2. 159, 000 1, 931, 000 

2, 695, 4,600,000 | 7,295, 000 4,492, 000 
3, 000, 000 | 4,749, 000 2, 915, 000 

223, 900, 000 2, 123, 000 2, 039, 000 
2,200,000 | 5,355, 000 5, 259, 000 

365, 000 600, 000 965, 000 609, 000 
998, 000 700, 000 | 1. 698, 000 1, 663, 000 
213,000 | 2,000,000 | 3, 213, 000 2, 021, 000 
562,000 | 3,500,000 | 5, 062, 000 2, 603, 000 
650, 000 | 5, 700, 000 | 10, 350, 000 7, 780, 000 
843, 000 600,000 | 1, 443, 000 1, 405, 000 
865, 000 100, 000 465, 000 609, 000 
1, 355, 000 | 1,000,000 | 2,355,000 | 2. 258, 000 
1, 168, 000 800,000 | 1,968, 000 1, 947, 000 
811,000 | 1,100,000} 1,911,000 1, 351, 000 
1. 800. 000 600, 000 ] 2, 409, 000 3, 015, 000 
932, 000 600,000 | 1,532, 000 1, 554, 000 
365, 000 100, 000 465, 000 609, 000 
365,000 | 1,000,000 | 1, 365, 000 609, 000 
365, 000 600, 000 965, 000 609, 000 


Emergency flood relief allocated to States, as provided 
of the act of June 18, 1934, as of May 12, 1938 


€ 
$ 


$966, 674. 00 
884, 420. 00 
467, 063. 82 
604, 999. 15 
Kentucky, S 82, 110. 00 
AEE I PECO AE A A SAA TAE CAE A 66, 545. 73 
c V 500, 000. 00 
ß RS Se Eta ee Se 273, 764. 00 
D aa ss SE ae ee =e 276, 000. 00 
New Hampshire, 1936.--..-.._. r 106, 750. 00 
New York 
TT SRT OE DRY aia ae Ne laa spec hal) Lt Ee 554, 500. 00 
— BTS EES < FBS TIT — — 79, 750. 00 
G ———— 0 EER 2, 116, 000. 00 
Pe TRN a O°, o APSO SE PICS RS RASA 3, 441. 02 
OG i a Bs Fr.. ois E tet dg Cope 378, 500. 00 
c wee wa SEC lt cas 97, 500. 00 
TT. ͤ— K ³ PUES EES: = 187,500.00 
West Virginia: 
ore A Sa, SES RB Se eee Raye eh sopra” 250, 000. 00 
Og fat LE RL aS onan 2 -- 100,000.00 
TOCA so ook ( . FT. 995. 517. 72 


BREAK-DOWN OF AUTHORIZATIONS 


Following is a tabulation of the authorizations for the fiscal 
years 1940 and 1941, together with the unobligated or unappro- 
priated balances which will be available for the several purposes 
on January 1, 1939: 
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LETTER FROM THE AMERICAN MOTORISTS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., MAY 14, 1938 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: The United States has been engaged 
in six major wars, totaling something like 15 years in duration, 
since 1776. 

In those wars the number of soldiers who were killed or died of 
wounds reached the sum of 244,357. In the past 15 years (1923-37) 
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.the sum of those killed on our highways was 441,912. There was 


some show of reason for the casualties of war, but there is none 
for the casualties on the highway. 

Safety authorities recognize three elements in every traffic acci- 
dent—the road, the vehicle, and the driver of the vehicle. In 
recent years the vehicle can be blamed for less than 10 percent of 
the accidents, the driver and the road for the balance. Education 
may improve the driving facility over a long period of time, but, 
basically, any long-range program for developing highway safety 
must begin with the highway. In it must be incorporated every 
known factor of safety and every factor that derives from continu- 
ing experience. 

Every hour the average motorist operates his automobile he pays 
a toll in Federal, State, and municipal taxes of 14 to 17 cents. 

A study of usage shows that the average life span of an auto- 
mobile is 8½ years, and that the average usage is about 2 weeks of 
e e days each year, or a total life of from 2,500 to 3,000 operat- 
ing hours, 

The mean annual tax bill, it is further calculated, approximates 
$50. Thus in 8% years, or ‘for 2,500 to 3,000 operating hours, the 
motorist pays $425 in taxes, or 14 to 17 cents an hour. 

How motor taxes have pyramided is illustrated even more graphi- 
cally in the fact that in 1900—the “horse and ” era—all tax- 
collecting agencies, Federal, State, and local, collected about $1,300,- 
000,000. In 1937, taxes levied on highway transportation alone, in 
one form or another, exceeded that figure by some $200,000,000. 

The motorist of the United States pays and pays and pays. He 
complains but little waa the burden of taxes he carries is used for 
services and public improvements that are beneficial to him as a 
motorist. But he is get ting Berry iio weary of having his taxes used 
for other purposes—and will rise soon in his weariness and wrath 
and stop this growing 8 of diversion. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS J. KEEFE, 

General Manager. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

TRANSPORTATION BUILDIN 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1038. 

The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR HAYDEN: With reference to the matter which I 
mentioned to you briefly today, this is merely to make a written 
record of what I was talking about. 

In the act approved June 16, 1936, entitled “An act to amend 
the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
er supplemented, and for other purposes,” in section 8 it is 
said: 

“For the elimination of hazards to life at railroad grad 
ings, including the separation or protection 
the reconstruction of existing railroad grade ing 
and the relocation of highways to eliminate grade crossings, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, etc.” 

The amount in the 1936 act was $50,000,000 for each of the 2 

i a np apse e agar Hain 

In H. R. 10140, reported. tothe House on April 5, 1938, pres 
wear discussing is found in section 3 on page 5. There it is 
said: 

“For the elimination of hazards to life at railroad grade crossings 
on the Federal-aid highway system, including the separation of or 
protection of grades at crossings, etc.” 

The bill carries $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, and a similar sum for the year ending June 30, 1941. 

What the railroads object to is the inclusion of the words “on 
the Federal-aid highway system.” It is our view that the State 
authorities, acting in conjunction with the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads, should be allowed to allocate the sums wherever they 
may be needed and not confine the expenditure to the Federal-aid 
highway system. My understanding is that it often happens that 
the public interest would be improved by 1 grade cross- 
ings on some State highways and city streets. My further infor- 
mation is that the Bureau of Public se is not in favor of the 
change which tiy found in the House bill 

I shall 9 your giving some attention to the 
matter when — bill reaches the Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
R. V. FLETCHER. 


ACQUISITION OF PAPERS OF CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present. consideration of Senate bill 3699, being 
Calendar No. 1877. 

This bill, which has been reported from the Committee on 
the Library, authorizes the purchase for the Congressional 
Library of certain important papers in the collection of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in connection with the Revolu- 
tion and the Constitutional Convention. The committee 
held a hearing on the bill. Dr. Putnam, the Librarian, 
strongly recommended the purchase of these documents, and 
the committee unanimously reported the bill. In order that 
the bill may be considered in the House, with Members of 
which I have taken it up, I desire to have the bill acted on, 
if possible, at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3699) authorizing tthe Library of Congress 
to acquire by purchase, or otherwise, the whole, or any part, 
of the Charles Cotesworth Pinckney Papers, now in the pos- 
session of Harry Stone, of New York City, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Library with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 5, to strike out “now in the 
possession of Harry Stone, at 24 East Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y., and there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Library of Congress for that purpose not 
to exceed the sum of $——” and to insert “and Thomas 
Pinckney, including therewith a group of documents relat- 
ing to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, now in the pos- 
session of Harry Stone, of 24 East Fifty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y., and there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Library of Congress for that purpose not to 
exceed the sum of $37,500”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Library of Congress is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to acquire by purchase, or otherwise, the 
whole, or any part, of the papers of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
and Thomas Pinckney, including therewith a group of documents 
relating to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, now in the pos- 
session of Harry Stone, of 24 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York, 
N. Y., and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Pogues of Congress for that purpose not to exceed the sum of 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
the Library of Congress to acquire by purchase, or otherwise, 
the whole, or any part, of the papers of Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney and Thomas Pinckney, including therewith a group 
of documents relating to the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, now in the possession of Harry Stone, of New York 
City.” 

REGULATION OF YACHTS, TUGS, AND TOWBOATS—CONFERENCE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ELLENDER in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives disagreeing to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7158) to except yachts, tugs, towboats, and 
unrigged vessels from certain provisions of the act of June 
25, 1936, as amended, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. COPELAND, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, and Mr. WHITE conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the pleasure of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Battey] spoke to me about a motion to recon- 
sider a bill in which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Minton] 
is interested. I think we had better have a quorum call; so 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Byrd Glass Lewis 
Andrews Byrnes Green Logan 
Austin Capper Hale Lonergan 
Batley Caraway Harrison Lundeen 
Bankhead Chavez Hatch McAdoo 
Barkley Copeland Hayden McCarran 
Berry Dieterich Herring McGill 
Bilbo Donahey Hill McKellar 
Bone Duffy Hitchcock McNary 
Borah Ellender Holt Maloney 
Bridges Frazier Hughes er 
Brown, Mich. George Johnson, Calif. Minton 
Bulkley Gerry Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Bulow Gibson King Neely 
Burke Gillette La Follette Norris 
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O'Mahoney Schwartz Thomas, Utah Walsh 
Overton Sheppard Townsend Wheeler 
Pittman Shipstead Truman White 
Pope Smathers Tydings 

Radcliffe Smith Vandenberg 

Russell Thomas, Okla. Van Nuys 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
EMPLOYEES OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate Resolution 277, submitted by me this morning, 
be read at this time and taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the reso- 
lution for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Senate Resolution 277, offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to furnish the Sen- 
ate at once the names and addresses of all persons now em~ 
ployed by the National Labor Relations Board, the age of each 
person so employed, the place of birth of each person, where last 
employed and by whom, the rate of pay received from the former 
employer, and the rate of pay now being received as an employee 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the resolution has just 
been submitted today, and I cannot consent that it be con- 
sidered at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 


REHEARINGS AND COURT REVIEWS UNDER FEDERAL POWER ACT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, reference to the calendar 
for today, page 23, under “Motions for reconsideration,” 
will disclose that a bill introduced by me, which was passed 
at the last call of the calendar, has been placed on the 
calendar under “Motion for reconsideration” upon mo- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON]. I wish 
to bring that matter up now and explain the bill, and, of 
course, await a fully reasonable time for any discussion, and 
at the proper time, after full discussion, and without inten- 
tion of cutting anyone off, move to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table. With a view to that course I ask now 
that the Senate proceed to consider the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 3793 was passed, the bill now being found on the cal- 
endar under the hearing, “Motions for reconsideration.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider Mr. Mrnron’s motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate passed the bill (S. 3793) to amend section 313 of 
the Federal Power Act with respect to rehearings and court 
review of orders or findings made under such act. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I shall now make a statement 
as to the purpose of the bill the subject of the motion, and, of 
course, give abundant opportunity for discussion, and at the 
appropriate time I shall make a motion to lay the pending 
motion on the table. 

The bill referred to, Senate bill 3793, is entitled “A bill to 
amend section 313 of the Federal Power Act with respect to 
rehearings and court review of orders or findings made under 
such act.“ The whole purpose of the bill is to provide that a 
State—and in this particular instance the State of North 
Carolina—or that any other party aggrieved, shall have op- 
portunity to appeal to the courts from a finding of fact by 
the Power Commission when such finding of fact amounts to 
an order under the statute. 

The underlying facts are as follows: A corporation in North 
Carolina, I think under the name of the Carolina Aluminum 
Co., a subsidiary of and I think wholly owned by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America—I am not sure of that fact, but I am 
willing that it shall be assumed—owned a site on the Yadkin 
River in the State of North Carolina. It desired to build a 
dam on that site. It gave notice to the Power Commission of 
its desire. 

Proceeding under the law known as the Power Act, which 
governs the Power Commission, the presumption was that an 
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order would be made, and that from the order there would be 
opportunity for appeal, as appears on the face of the act. 
However, it further appears on the face of the act that a 
finding of fact may be made, and there is some question, there 
is considerable doubt, whether there can be an appeal under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. President, the fact was found by the Power Commission 
that the Yadkin River was a navigable river, and upon that 
finding the State of North Carolina was powerless to appeal, 
and the corporation wishing to build a dam was powerless to 
appeal. The title to the bed of the river passed at once from 
the adjoining landowners. The river has three times been 
held by the Supreme Court of North Carolina to be a non- 
navigable river and property rights were established accord- 
ingly. But upon this simple finding of fact by an adminis- 
trative board in Washington all those rights passed, and, 
what is more, the right of the State of North Carolina to the 
control of that stream passed. 

Effort was made to appeal, and the Power Commission has 
resisted the appeal, and resisted the right of the State of 
North Carolina to appear, on the ground that the finding of 
fact by the Power Commission is conclusive, and that there 
is no remedy whatever. That affects the State absolutely, and 
of course, if it is law, and if the law stands as it is, unamended, 
every State in the United States will lose its right to the con- 
trol of its streams on a mere finding of fact by a commission 
in Washington that the streams are navigable. The right of 
the State to be heard in court is absolutely excluded. 

So far as the private corporation is concerned, it was at 
once informed that it must take a license under the Federal 
Government and comply with the terms of the license, and 
among the other terms of the license is a clause requiring 
the company building the dam to submit itself to a recapture 
clause, whereby the entire property would be taken over at 
the end of 50 years on a certain basis, mainly the original cost 
plus depreciation, which, over a term of 50 years, would 
probably extinguish the investment. Those are the facts. 

Mr. President, I had the bill prepared by the legislative 
counsel, and the whole purpose, the entire effect of it, is to 
provide that when the Power Commission finds as a fact that 
a river is navigable any party aggrieved, State or corporation, 
may have the right to go to the circuit court of the United 
States and test the validity of the finding. 

I conferred with the Senator from Nebraska on two or 
more occasions in regard to this subject. I did so out of great 
respect for him and out of courtesy, because of his great inter- 
est in power legislation and because I knew he had been the 
author of a great deal of it. 

After talking with him I introduced a bill in the Senate. 
It was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and by 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary was referred 
to a subcommittee consisting of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BURKE], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys]. I believe I shall 
take the liberty to say that I requested the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to place the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] on the subcommittee. I wished the 
matter to be thoroughly considered. I had no question of 
its merits. I had no question of its righteousness. I had no 
question of its soundness as a matter of public policy. I have 
no question of the duty of the Congress, and especially the 
duty of the Senate, being a Senate of States and not of men, 
whenever the Federal Government impinges or attempts to 
impinge in any degree upon a right of a property or a Com- 
monwealth to see to it that the Commonwealth shall have 
the opportunity to be heard in a court of justice, and shall 
not be excluded from a hearing and deprived of its rights 
by the mere act of an administrative board. 

Mr. President, I was disappointed that the motion to re- 
consider was made. However, I cannot complain. I think 
the Senator who made it had a perfect right to make it. But 
I was disappointed that the passage of the measure was in- 
terrupted by the motion to reconsider. I am prepared to 
urge the Senate very earnestly to consider the matter not 
merely as a local matter, not by any means as a trivial mat- 
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ter, but one that goes to the heart of things at this time in 
our country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. A moment ago the Senator made a state- 
ment which might lead to the conclusion that the only effect 
of the amendment of the present law would be to permit the 
State of North Carolina or any other State similarly sit- 
uated 

Mr. BAILEY. No, Mr. President; I said “or any party 
aggrieved.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. It would permit a State or a party 
aggrieved to appeal not only from an order but a finding of 
fact by the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. BAILEY. They have a right now to appeal from an 
order, but what we are considering is a finding of fact which 
amounts to an order, and their right is denied on the ground 
that it is a finding of fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My impression has been that the pro- 
vision is not limited to a finding of fact as to the navigability 
or nonnavigability of a stream, but any finding of fact that 
might be made by the Federal Power Commission. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the only finding of fact involved in 
the bill, and the only one that could be involved, is the 
finding of fact of navigability or nonnavigability. The lan- 
guage might appear to be general, but in light of the amend- 
ment of section 313, it is specific upon that point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it makes a considerable 
amount of difference, as a matter of policy if not of principle, 
whether the amendment authorizes an appeal from any 
finding of fact that the Federal Power Commission may 
make, or merely a finding of fact as to the navigability or 
nonnavigability of a stream. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will read section 313 (a 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have the Federal Power Act 
before me. Therefore it is difficult to read the proposed 
language into the act as it would be amended. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator allow me to read it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should not mind if the Senator should 
read it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Section 313 (a) reads: 

Any person, State, municipality, or State commission aggrieved 
by an order issued by the Commission in a proceeding under this 
act to which such person, State, municipality, or State commis- 
sion is a party may apply for a rehearing within 30 days after 
the issuance of such order. 

Senators, get the point. That is all we want. But if 
Congress provides that the finding shall be the finding of a 
fact amounting to an order, or the finding of a fact which 
excludes the person or the State from a right by act of 
law—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point I make 

Mr. BAILEY. I am making a statement for the purpose 
of clearing the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point I make is that the language in 
the act which the Senator seeks to amend does not limit 
the finding of fact, as I understand, to the question of the 
navigability of a stream. It may apply to any finding of 
fact which the Commission makes, and if that is true it 
might authorize a court to go into all the detailed circum- 
stances that resulted in a finding of fact as well as the 
order itself. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall reach an agreement with the Senator 
in a moment on that. If the Senator wishes the amendment 
to read: 

Any finding of fact of navigability or nonnavigability of a 
stream— 

I shall confine the amendment to that language, and I shall 
be very glad if the Senator will offer it or let me offer it, 
I am satisfied that is all that is in contemplation, and all that 
could be involved, but to make it definite I shall make the 
language read: 

. — finding of fact as to navigability or nonnavigability of a 
ream. 


If the Senator will agree to that, I shall be entirely satisfied. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not object to inserting that language, 
but I wish to study it a little further. 

Mr. BAILEY. If that was the Senator’s objection to my 
amendment I was going to meet his objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to study the language of the bill 
itself a little further before agreeing to that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well. 

Mr. President, that is all that is involved. Let us see how 
far that goes. As the law is now construed by the Federal 
Power Commission, the question may arise as to the naviga- 
bility of any stream in America, however small the stream 
may be, and whether it affects navigation directly or in- 
directly. If the Federal Power Commission should find as a 
fact that a little stream in Vermont, or Nebraska, or Wash- 
ington, or California, affects navigation, immediately every 
right the State ever had passes out of existence, and likewise 
immediately every right which every private owner ever had 
to the middle of the stream, passes away. I do not think it 
was ever intended that such rights as that, not only the rights 
of individuals but the rights of States, should be allowed to be 
terminated upon a mere finding of the fact by an administra- 
tive body. 

I have always understood that the rights of States and the 
rights of men were justiciable questions. We have a great 
Department of government, the judiciary, the courts, in which 
those rights are protected. But as the Federal Power Act 
stands, and as the facts were developed in the particular case 
I have referred to, and as the situation exists at this moment, 
the Federal Power Commission can deprive any State in the 
Union of every right it ever had to any water, by a mere 
finding of fact, and can deprive any man in America of any 
right he ever had to his line in a river or a creek by the mere 
means of saying, “In our opinion we find, as a fact, that this 
is a navigable stream, or it affects the navigability of some 
stream down below.” 

In the particular case I mentioned, the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina has three times held that the river is non- 
navigable. As a matter of fact, it is not navigable. There 
are three great dams in the river, below the dam in question, 
and one above it. There is no way on earth to use the river 
for boats. 'The Federal Power Commission by a mere finding 
of fact held that the river affected navigation in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Senator considered his bill in 
connection with the definition of navigability of waters con- 
tained in the act itself? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not for this reason: That is not left 
to us at all. What good would it do to consider it? The 
law says that the Federal Power Commission can find that 
a river is nonnavigable, or it affects navigation, and that 
ends the controversy regardless of the definition, because 
there is no court to which one can appeal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Federal Power Act undertakes to 
describe what are navigable waters, and, if it will not inter- 
rupt the Senator, I shall read that description: 

“Navigable waters” means those parts of streams or other bodies 
of water over which Congress has jurisdiction under its authority 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States, and which either in their natural or improved condition, 
notwithstanding interruptions between the navigable parts of 
such streams or waters by falls, shallows, or rapids compelling 
land carriage, are used or suitable for use for the transportation of 
persons or property in interstate or foreign commerce, including 
therein all such interrupting falls, shallows, or rapids; together 
with such other parts of streams as shall have been authorized 
by Congress for improvement by the United States or shall have 
been recommended to Congress for such improvement after inves- 
tigation under its authority. 

That would, of course, include not only streams that are 
actually navigable but that are capable of navigation. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is just what I said, Mr. President. It 
gives the Federal Power Commission absolute power to find 
that a little creek up in the mountains affects navigation 300 
miles away, and immediately the right of the State and the 
right of the owner passes. I am not saying that that should 
not be done. I am not objecting to that. But I am saying 
that when it is done, a State or an individual ought to have 
an opportunity to go to a court of justice and have the 
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question tried. If I am wrong about that, then I have a 
total misconception of the entire American system. ‘That is 
all I am asking. 

I shall now take my seat, and if there is any opposition I 
shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. MINTON, Mr. President, the filing of the declaration 
of intention by the Carolina Aluminum Co. to build a dam 
upon the Yadkin River in North Carolina invoked the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. Under the law 
it was the duty of the Federal Power Commission, on the 
filing of the declaration of intention, to hold a hearing and 
make an investigation: The Federal Power Commission 
conducted its investigation and held a hearing. The State 
of North Carolina was represented at the hearing by its 
attorney general; and the State of South Carolina was repre- 
sented by its attorney general. The Aluminum Co. was repre- 
sented by counsel. The Power Commission went into the 
question fully, and determined that building the dam upon the 
Yadkin River would affect interstate and foreign commerce. 
It never found that the Yadkin River was navigable. 

I read from the findings of the Commission, inserted in the 
Record by me of December 14, 1937, at page 1423. The Com- 
mission said: 

From the evidence in the record the Commission concludes that 
the proposed Tuckertown project would cause serious fluctuations 
in the stage of the Pee Dee River from Cheraw downstream; that 
such fluctuations in stage will alter and modify the conditions and 
capacity of the navigable channel of the Pee Dee River and affect 
the interests of interstate or foreign commerce. 

The Pee Dee River is the Yadkin River down in South Caro- 
lina. Up in North Carolina it is known as the Yadkin River, 
but when it gets over into South Carolina it is known as the 
Pee Dee River. The Commission found only that the building 
of the dam on the Yadkin River in North Carolina would 
interfere with interstate and foreign commerce by changing 
the flow in the stream and affecting the navigability of the 
Pee Dee River in South Carolina, which had been found to be 
a navigable stream, I think, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States itself. 

So, as I said a while ago, the finding did not establish the 
navigability of the Yadkin River. It simply said that the 
building of another dam, which, as the Senator has said, is 
in addition to three or four other dams on the river, would 
so retard the flow of the water from the mountains in North 
Carolina as to lower the level of the water in the Pee Dee 
River in South Carolina and affect interstate and foreign 
commerce by affecting the navigability, not of the Yadkin 
River up in North Carolina but of the Pee Dee River down in 
South Carolina. 

Such was the finding of the board. It did all it was 
authorized to do upon the filing of a declaration of inten- 
tion by the Carolina Aluminum Co. At the hearing the 
State of North Carolina was heard. Although it was not 
an adversary proceeding in which one may become a party 
by intervention, as in a lawsuit where he is not made a party 
by the complaining party, the State of North Carolina was 
represented, and was heard, and, as I said, the State of 
South Carolina was represented and was heard. 

Upon the finding by the Commission the duty then de- 
volved upon the Aluminum Co. to decide what course it 
should pursue—whether it should build its dam or not 
build it. With such a finding the Aluminum Co. could not 
build the dam unless it got a license from the Federal 
Power Commission. That matter required another hearing 
before the Federal Power Commission to determine whether 
or not a license should be issued to the Carolina Aluminum 
Co. to build a dam upon the Yadkin River. In that proceed- 
ing, as in the other, the State of North Carolina could come 
in and be heard. The State of South Carolina could come 
in and be heard; and if they went to the Federal Power Com- 
mission nobody could deny them the right, on the application 
for a license, to come in and be heard. So when the Senator 
says that the State of North Carolina cannot be heard he 
is not stating my understanding of the law; and I am sure a 
reading of the statute will convince anybody that what the 
Senator states is not what the statute provides. 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. When the Senator says the State of North 
Carolina and the State of South Carolina had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, he does not mean to say that they had 
an opportunity to be heard in court, does he? 

Mr. MINTON.. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURKE. They had an opportunity to appear before 
the Federal Power Commission. What the State of North 
Carolina is asking is an opportunity to be heard in a court of 
justice. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator knows, or ought to know, that 
most of the administrative business of the Federal Govern- 
ment is not done by courts, never has been, and never will be, 
because everybody knows that when one goes into a court 
he becomes bogged down and tangled in the machinations of 
court procedure until nothing is accomplished in court ex- 
cept delay; and that is very successfully accomplished. 

So we have set up administrative agencies in Washington, 
and every State in the Union has set up administrative 
agencies, to keep out of the courts, and in order that the 
work may be accomplished and not tied up in the rigamarole 
and technicalities of courts. 

However, there is always an appeal from administrative 
bodies to a court. The appeal has always been from the 
order. The present statute provides for an appeal from the 
order. The Senator’s amendment would change the law and 
make the appeal lie not only from the order but from the 
finding of the Commission, as well as the order. In other 
words, one could go into a court and try the matter on the 
record de novo, after an administrative body had heard the 
case, although the law in such matters, affecting administra- 
tive bodies of this kind, has always been that no court has a 
right to inquire into or set aside the finding of an adminis- 
trative body so long as the finding supports the order, and 
so long as the finding rests upon substantial evidence. That 
is the law. It always has been the law. The Senator's 
amendment would change the procedure and permit the 
courts of the country to look into every finding of the Federal 
Power Commission, not only as affects navigability, as the 
Senator from Kentucky pointed out, but everything else that 
may be found by the Commission, although the Senator from 
North Carolina says he is willing to limit it to navigability. 

So we see that the purpose of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina is, first, to provide that 
anybody who is aggrieved, or adversely affected by the order, 
may appeal to the circuit court of appeals. The words of 
the statute now are to the effect that “anyone aggrieved” by 
an order may appeal to the circuit court of appeals. I think 
the courts have held that “anyone aggrieved” by an order 
means one whose interests were under consideration in a 
particular case from which an appeal is taken. But I do not 
think the words “adversely affected” add anything to the 
word “aggrieved.” 

Striking out certain words in the statute, to wit, “to which 
such person, State, municipality, or State commission is a 
party,” and throwing it wide open to anybody, whether he 
was a party to the proceeding or not, to come in and chal- 
lenge the finding of a commission, throws the door wide open 
to entirely new procedure. Under the provisions of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, if it were adopted, one would have the 
right to appeal not only from an order but also from a find- 
ing, which would enable the court to go into the matter and 
try the case all over again in court, although on the record as 
made. 

out the words to which I have alluded would have 
the effect of making it possible for anyone, whether a party 
to the proceeding or not, to come in after the matter had 
been litigated. After the matter had been litigated by A and 
B, C could then relitigate it if he felt that he himself was 
affected or aggrieved by the finding or order, although he 
had not been a party to the proceeding. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 
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Mr. BAILEY, The Senator will agree that the language is 
“any party aggrieved” and not “any party.“ The language 
means any party whose rights are affected. 

Mr. MINTON. That is correct; any party who is affected 
by or aggrieved by the order, whether he be a party to the 
proceeding or not. . 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Subsection (a) of section 313, which the 
first part of the bill seeks to amend, provides that: 

Any person, State, municipality, or State commission aggrieved 
by an order issued by the Commission in a proceeding under this 
act to which such person, State, municipality, or State commis- 
sion is a party may apply for a rehearing. 

The act further states that under certain circumstances, 
if the application for rehearing has not been acted upon in 
30 days, it shall be considered as having been denied. 

The subsection continues: 

No proceeding to review any order of the Commission shall be 
brought by any person unless such person shall have made appli- 
cation to the Commission for a rehearing thereon. 

Of course, that language obviously means any person, 
State, municipality, or State commission, because at the be- 
ginning of the subsection all of them are given authority to 
come in and be heard, and any one of them may petition 
for a rehearing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield: f 

Mr. BAILEY. Any one of them may petition for a rehear- 
ing under an order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that: 

Mr. BAILEY. That is just the point. The language does 
not extend to the findings of fact, which amount to an order 
in the very fullest degree. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The object is not necessarily to include 
any more parties to the litigation, because they are already 
provided for, but the real object, as the amendment is drawn, 
is to permit any individual to appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals on a finding of fact with respect to any matter con- 
cerning which the Commission has power to make a finding 
of fact. Subsection (b) of the statute provides: 
pins sd party to a proceeding under this act aggrieved by an 

What the Senator wants to do is to insert there the words 
“or finding.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; so as to read “order or finding.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. “Issued by the Commission.” 

Mr. BAILEY. In order to clear the Senator’s mind, and 
get rid of this portion of the controversy, I will offer a fur- 
ther amendment to the act. The amendment would read: 

Sec. 3. This act is limited to findings that streams or dams or 


structures thereon affect directly or indirectly commerce between 
the States and foreign countries. 


I limit it particularly to the point of view of the objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not sure, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, that clears up the difficulty in my mind, because under 
its power to regulate commerce the Congress has jurisdic- 
tion to declare what is actually a navigable stream or what 
sort of stream or body of water may affect commerce, and 
in all power legislation and in all stream-pollution legisia- 
tion that has been considered the Congress has not only 
undertaken to assume jurisdiction under the Constitution 
over streams that are actually navigable but streams that 
are tributary to navigable streams, the treatment of which 
might affect navigation and thereby affect commerce. Even 
with the suggested amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina, I am wondering how it synchronizes with the defi- 
nition of “navigable waters,” to which I called attention a 
while ago. 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senator from Indiana, 
except further to emphasize the fact that what the Senator 
from North Carolina is seeking, as I understand, regardless 
of language, is to allow any of the parties to appeal to the 
circuit court of appeals from a finding of fact, that is, a find- 
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ing of fact under his proposed limitation as to the naviga- 
bility of a stream. Yet I am wondering whether that is a 
wise limitation, in view of the unlimited power that Con- 
gress has to deal, not only with navigable streams but what- 
ever may affect navigable streams. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BURKE. As I understand, the effect of this amend- 
ment would not be to limit at all the power of Congress to 
declare what is a navigable stream. All laws passed or here- 
after passed on that subject would be in force, but the effect 
of this amendment would merely be to say that an aggrieved 
person would have the right to have a court of justice pass 
finally upon the question whether the particular thing was 
in violation of or in accord with an act of Congress, instead 
of having the matter settled once and for all by a commis- 
sion set up by the Government without any right at all to 
go into court regarding it. It would not affect the defini- 
tion of navigability or the power of Congress to declare 
waters navigable. 

Mr. MINTON. I think that is true. It would not affect 
the right of Congress so far as the declaring what is and 
what is not a navigable stream, but the amendment would 
be a very definite departure from all proceedings followed 
by the commissions heretofore set up by Congress. 

Nothing can be done under a mere finding. And that is 
all there has been in the North Carolina case to which the 
Senator has alluded. There has been an investigation and 
a mere finding. From that, I venture to say, there could 
be no appeal, and I think the Senator will agree with that 
statement; but he wants to provide by this proposed amend- 
ment that from a mere finding, as well as an order, an appeal 
may be taken to the court. For what purpose? In order 
that the court may try de novo just exactly what the Com- 
mission has already found as facts. The Senate can see 
what that would mean. 

Under such a statute no proceeding under any finding 
that the Federal Power Commission may make would ever 
be final. It would always be appealable to a court that 
would try the matter de novo although on the record. That 
would be a clear departure from any procedure that has 
ever been known in this country. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. A finding of fact by the Commission is 
necessary, of course, in the first instance so that an order 
may be predicated upon it. Is not that so? 

Mr. MINTON. In this instance, the specific instance, I 
will say to the Senator the finding of fact is a prelude to 
the filing of an application for a license. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, that is what I had in mind. I do 
not have any desire to rearrange the Government’s pro- 
cedure, but I am just wondering if a provision which I 
notice in the act is found in most of the acts under which 
the Government is operating? I notice on page 47 of this 
compilation the act says: 

The finding of the Commission as to the facts, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive. 

That is, “conclusive” upon the court. In other words, 
it is the old rule of conclusiveness by a verdict of a jury. 

Is the same provision contained in most of our statutes 
with reference to appeal or certiorari from orders of Gov- 
ernment commissions? 

Mr. MINTON. That is the rule. 

Mr. MILLER. That is the uniform rule? 

Mr. MINTON. That is the uniform rule. 
be an exception. 

Mr. MILLER. In order really to accomplish what the 
Senator from North Carolina seeks to do, to carry the 
matter through to its final and logical conclusion, we should 
change the rule, or change that provision of the statute 
so as to prevent findings of fact being binding upon the 
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court upon review. In other words, give the court the right 
to try the case de novo to determine the facts. 

Mr. MINTON. Does the Senator mean as to all other 
commissions? 

Mr. MILLER. In this particular instance would it not 
be necessary? 

Mr. MINTON. I do not believe it would be, but I think 
if the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina were 
adopted that would be its effect. It would permit an appeal, 
and the higher court could then go into the question as to 
whether or not the finding of the Commission was warranted 
by the evidence. t 

Mr. MILLER. That is the point exactly. If the amend- 
ment were adopted it would be necessary to change the 
“substantial evidence” rule. That would be the result. 

Mr. MINTON. I think that would be the result, and it 
would be a change of practice with reference to the Federal 
Power Commission and leave all other commissions to go 
forward under the old procedure. 

Section 2 of the bill as introduced by the Senator from 
North Carolina, as I understand, would give a retroactive 
effect to the bill back to August 26, 1935. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before the Senator gets 
away from the point the Senator from Arkansas is trying to 
make by his inquiry, let me say that, as I understood, the 
Senator from Arkansas was taking the position that if the 
rule is to be changed with respect to the Power Commission, 
then, if it is logically followed out, it should be and would 
have to be changed as to all the commissions whose findings 
of fact today are conclusive. I did not know whether the 
Senator from Indiana caught the point the Senator from 
Arkansas was trying to make. 

Mr. MINTON. I thought I replied to that point—that this 
case was unique. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This would create a unique situation as 
to the Power Commission, but it would take entirely differ- 
ent legislation from this to change the situation as to all 
the other commissions that are now in existence. 

Mr. MINTON. That is correct. This bill is limited only 
to the Power Commission itself; and the bill would work a 
departure in the usual procedure before commissions and 
administrative bodies because, as I have said, on appeal the 
only question that is appealed from is the order, and the 
only point that is considered on appeal is whether or not 
the findings support the order; and the only question as to 
whether or not the findings support the order is whether 
or not there is substantial evidence upon which to base the 
findings. That is the practice today, but if the Senator’s 
amendment were adopted as to the Power Commission—not 
as to any other commission, but as to the Power Commis- 
sion—the procedure would be changed and the court would 
be enabled to review the findings and try the case de novo, 
not only at the behest of the parties who were before the 
Commission below but at the behest of anybody else who 
might feel himself affected or aggrieved by the order, whether 
or not he was a party to the case. 

As I said a moment ago, section 2 of the bill would make 
this bill retroactive to August 26, 1935. The effect of that 
would be that every order that had not been conclusively 
acted upon by the parties, every order that was pending and 
had not been executed by the parties, could be opened up in 
the courts under the proceeding provided by this proposed 
statute. So the many orders—I do not know how many 
there are, but there must be hundreds of them—of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission upon questions that are pertinent 
before it would all be opened up by this amendment and 
would be triable de novo in the courts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the amendment is drawn, I interpret 
it to mean that an appeal could be taken by anybody ad- 
versely affected from any finding of any fact that the Com- 
mission had power to find. The Senator from North Carolina 
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has suggested that it be limited to the question of the navi- 
gability of a stream. What is the Senator’s reaction to that? 
To what extent does that remove the objection the Senator 
has to the language of the amendment? 

Mr. MINTON. It would merely limit the scope of the 
amendment. That is all it would do. It would apply the 
amendment to specific cases in which the Commission is 
passing upon the question of navigability, or the effect upon 
the navigability of action taken by an applicant with ref- 
erence to a stream. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the navigability of a stream 
which is actually navigable is one thing. Doing something 
in a tributary which itself is not navigable, but which might 
affect the navigability of the main stream, is another. That, 
of course, is a question upon which the Commission has 
power to make a finding of fact and upon which Congress 
has the right to act. 

In the case referred to, if the Senator’s amendment should 
be adopted, limited as he suggests to the navigability or 
nonnavigability of the stream, an application would be 
filed; there might be a preliminary application upon which 
there would be a hearing as to the facts; and the Commis- 
sion, after hearing the testimony, would make a finding 
which might determine the ability of the applicant to get a 
license to build a dam and conduct a power plant. 

Suppose the stream is not actually navigable, and never 
has been declared by Congress actually or theoretically or 
potentially navigable, but that it is of sufficient import- 
ance—and it seems to me that any stream upon which a 
dam would be of much value might affect the stream below 
into which it would run: The Commission would hold a 
hearing and make a finding that the stream is or is not 
navigable, and that it does or does not affect the river below 
into which it flows. That is a question of fact; not of law. 
If this amendment should be adopted, an appeal might be 
taken from the findings of fact, and the court above would 
go into the whole question as to whether the dam would 
affect the river below and affect navigation in any way at 
all; which, of course, would be a trial de novo. It would 
have to have the same witnesses, I suppose, and go into the 
same evidence. 

While one isolated case of that sort might not make any 
difference, if it were practiced generally over the country 
in regard to these findings of fact it might result in unusual 
delay in obtaining final action upon the applications. 

I am just thinking as I go along. I have not looked into 
the matter in detail. Is my deduction susceptible of being 
justified, or not? 

Mr. MINTON. I think the Senator’s deduction is abso- 
lutely correct. I think that is the only deduction which 
could be made from the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, and that is the only purpose of it—to pro- 
vide, within the limit which he prescribes by his amend- 
ment, an entirely different procedure than would be fol- 
lowed in any other matter which might come before that 
Commission, or in any matter which might come before any 
other commission. So, as the Senator from Kentucky has 
pointed out, the Commission would make its finding; then 
there would be an appeal to the court, and the court would 
try the matter de novo on the record and make a finding as 
to whether or not building the dam, we will say, would 
affect interstate or foreign commerce, because that is all 
that would be involved. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I thank the Senator, 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MINTON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POPE. If the right to ask for a rehearing is extended 
clear on beyond any of the parties to the original action, does 
not the word “aggrieved” become very important? 

I am wondering just what the Senator understands by the 
use of the- term “aggrieved.” Does it mean “dissatisfied,” 
or does it mean the invasion of a property right or a legal 
right? I can see that one might be aggrieved at a decision 
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in which he would have no property interest and no legal 
rights. I am wondering what the term “aggrieved” means if. 
the limit is removed as to the right of a party to the original 
action to have a rehearing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, President, is the Senator asking me 
the question? z 

Mr. POPE. I shall be glad to address my question to the 
Senator from North Carolina, if the Senator from Indiana 
will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MINTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very glad to explain that in the use 
of the word “aggrieved” we simply repeated the language 
already in the act. 

Section 313 (a) now provides: 

Any person, State, municipality, or State commission aggrieved 
by an order i 

That is taking the language of the act as drawn. It is 
not going beyond it. I take it that the legislative assistant 
who prepared the amendment felt it his duty to follow pre- 
cisely the language already in the act; and the amendment 
merely extends that right to the person aggrieved, as it now 
exists with respect to an order, to a finding of fact which 
amounts to an order. That is the whole size of it. 

Mr. POPE. But this is the point as I see it: So long as 
the right is limited to the parties to a proceeding, there 
would be some basis for determining what “aggrieved” 
meant; but if there is no limit in that respect, and any per- 
son aggrieved, whether or not he has ever had any part in 
the proceeding, has a right to ask for a rehearing, I should 
like to know how far the matter would go. 

Mr. BAILEY. Those words are not important to me. 
They are repeated because they were in the original act, and 
we did not care to change the original act. 

Mr. POPE. But using the term “aggrieved” in connection 
with a party to the proceeding distinctly. limits it. 

Mr. BAILEY: That complaint should have been made 
when the original act was passed. If we did not wish a per- 
son aggrieved to have the right to take an appeal, the thing 
to do was to amend the act. I will support the amendment 
if the Senator will offer it. That does not trouble me at all, 
because the words “any person, State, municipality, or State 
commission” take in everybody, 

Mr. POPE. If an application for a rehearing involves cer- | 
tain parties who are interested, so long as the term “ag- 
grieved” is limited to those parties, it does not present any 
difficulty to me; but if we get outside of the parties to the 
hearing, and say that any person aggrieved may demand a 
rehearing and may take an appeal to the courts later on, 
it raises a serious question in my mind. If it is limited to 
those interested in the original hearing, the word “aggrieved” | 
does not assume much importance; but if we get outside of 
those parties, how far would it go? How broad a meaning 
would the Senator give to it? 

Mr. BAILEY. I say to the Senator that that is a question 
raised by the act itself, not by my amendment. If the Sen- 
ator wishes to strike that word out of the act, if he wishes to 
put the change in my amendment, I will agree to it, 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Idaho that the words “aggrieved by an order” are now 
in the statute; but the words which are added by the Sen- 
ator’s amendment are “adversely affected or.” 

Mr. BAILEY. I will explain that. Adversely affected” is 
a very specific legal term. Aggrieved“ is general. If I am 
adversely affected by an order, a right of mine is affected. 
That is a legal term of very clear definition. I imagine it 
was put in by the legislative assistant in order to be specific, 
and probably to define the word “aggrieved” as the Senator 
wishes it to be done. 

Mr. MINTON. I do not think it is very material that the 
words “adversely affected” were added to the words “ag- 
grieved by an order.” The important thing is that the 
amendment seeks to strike out the words “to which such 
person, State, municipality, or State commission is a party,” 
and thereby enable a person, State, municipality, or State 
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commission which may feel itself affected or aggrieved, 
whether a party to the suit or not, to come in and appeal. 
That would be the effect of the Senator’s amendment, and 
that is the important thing—that whether or not you are a 
party to the proceeding, if you feel that you are affected or 
aggrieved, you may appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
and have the matter tried over again there, whether the 
original party to the proceeding wants it tried there or not. 
All you have to do is to appeal, and show that you are af- 
fected or aggrieved by what has been done, and the appeal 
goes. 

As I said a while ago, section 2 of the act makes it retro- 
active to August 26, 1935. I am informed that about 1,800 
orders have been promulgated by the Commission since Au- 
gust 1935. I do not know how many of them would be en- 
compassed in the amendment which the Senator now pro- 
poses as an amendment to his amendment, limiting it only to 
those orders which affect navigability; but if the amendment 
were to be adopted as the Senator drafted it, it would open up 
1,800 orders which the Commission has already entered. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator now is talking 
about orders, This amendment does not relate to orders. I 
say the act is very good as to orders. There may have been 
1,800 orders. My amendment, as the Senator will agree, 
since I have offered my second amendment, relates wholly to 
the findings of fact with respect to a stream or an obstruc- 
tion thereon affecting directly or indirectly commerce be- 
tween the States or with foreign nations. 

The Senator from Indiana is not going to get orders con- 
fused with findings of fact. He said, “Eighteen hundred 
orders.” If there are 1,800 orders, the right of appeal already 
exists in every one of them. That right is exhausted, but 
there are not 1,800 findings of fact as to a stream, or an ob- 
struction thereon affecting commerce between the States or 
with foreign nations. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina must know that an order must be based upon a 
finding; otherwise, it is no good. Therefore, if you open up 
1,800 orders, you open up 1,800 findings. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; but the appeal would be from the 
order, and the right of appeal already exists in the act. 
There is not any question about that. 

Mr. MINTON. Les; but if the Senator’s amendment 
should be adopted, you could appeal from the finding, and 
that is what I am talking about. The fact that each and 
every one of the 1,800 order is based upon a finding of fact 
does not amount to anything in the way of a right to appeal, 
but under the Senator’s amendment you could appeal from 
the finding, and you would be able to appeal from 1,800 
findings as well as 1,800 orders. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator, 
as a matter of law and of fact and of experience, that the 
right now existing to appeal from an order always did imply 
the right to attack the facts on which the order rested. That 
forecloses the whole statement the Senator made. 

Mr. MINTON. Only to a very limited extent. As I pointed 
out at least twice, on an appeal from an order the only thing 
the Court does with reference to the finding is to determine 
whether or not the finding supports the order and whether 
or not there is any substantial evidence to support the find- 
ing. That is all they do. They do not try the case de novo, 
as the Senator would have them do if his measure were 
adopted. 

Since the Senator is interested in having States intervene 
in proceedings of this kind or be heard, I may say that I 
pointed out a while ago that if a preliminary finding is made, 
then there must be another step taken—that is, an applica- 
tion for a license—and upon that application for license any 
State, any commission, any municipality may intervene in 
the proceeding and be heard. So there is a law today on the 
statute books which would enable the State of North Carolina, 
if this matter is pursued further before the Commission, to 
come in before the Commission as an intervening petitioner 
and be thoroughly heard as to whether or not a license should 
be granted to the Carolina Aluminum Co. to build a dam 
upon the Yadkin River. 
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Of course, if the Commission finds that a license should not 
issue, those parties who are on the record may appeal, if they 
feel themselves aggrieved, under the present statute, and I 
think the courts have always held they are aggrieved if the 
decision is against them and would have a right to appeal. 
So they would have a right to appeal today from the order 
which the Commission would enter, but not from the finding. 
The finding would remain binding upon the court under 
existing law unless it were not supported by substantial 
evidence. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
on page 31 of the reprint of the act it is provided that— 

If upon investigation it shall find— 


That is, if the Commission shall find— 


that the interests of interstate or foreign commerce would be 
affected by such proposed construction, such person, association, 
corporation, State, or municipality shall not construct, maintain, or 
operate such dam or other project works until it shall have applied 
280 and shall have received a license under the provisions of this 
act. 

There is the order raised by the force of the statute itself 
upon. the finding of fact. It really is an order in law, is it 
not? It is an order to take a license; it is an order to build 
a dam. 

Mr. MINTON. No; it is a finding that if they want to 
build a dam they must come in before the Commission and 
have a hearing, because on these proceedings they cannot 
issue an order. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is an order that they must take a license. 

Mr. MINTON. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me read it. 

If upon investigation it shall find that the interests of inter- 
state or foreign commerce would be affected by such proposed 
construction, such person, association, corporation, State, or munici- 
pality shall not construct, maintain, or operate such dam or other 
project works until it shall have applied for and shall have re- 
ceived a license under the provisions of this act. 

The finding of fact requires either that you do not build, 
that is, an order not to build, or you take a license, and it is 
an order to take a license. The order arises on the finding 
of fact. An appeal lies from all other orders, but there is 
not an appeal from that sort of order, and the effect of my 
measure is to provide for an appeal from that sort of order. 

Mr. MINTON. That is no more an order than was ap- 
pealed from in the case of Shanahan against the United 
States, decided by the Supreme Court on the 4th of April 
1938. In that case the National Mediation Board requested 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to determine whether 
the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad Co. came 
within the exemption from the scope of the Railway Labor 
Act of 1934. After hearing and argument the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made its report and the following 
determination: 

We find that the line of the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad is not a street or interurban or urban electric railway 

. 


within the meaning of the exemption proviso of the act. 
It is, therefore, subject to the provisions of the act. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis in handing down the opinion of the 
Supreme Court stated: 

The function of the Commission is limited to the determination 
of a fact. Its decision is not even in form an order. 

The Senator from North Carolina has been talking about 
that kind of a finding being an order in form or an order 
in fact, or a finding that amounts to an order. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will permit me, it is an 
order by statute. Unquestionably the statute says you must 
not build, or, if you do build, you must take a license: It 
is an order not to do, or, affirmatively, to do, an order predi- 
cated by the statute upon the finding of fact. I do not 
think that can be disputed. 

Mr. MINTON. I continue reading from the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the Shanahan case: 

It had no characteristic of an order, affirmative or negative, 
but even if this difficulty is overlooked, others are insuperable. 
The decision neither commands nor directs anything to be done. 


It was merely preparation for possible action in some proceed- 
ing which may be instituted in the future. 
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That is just what this proceeding is. ‘There is a finding 
by the Commission which looks to some future proceeding 
which has no potency or power itself. I read further from 
the opinion of the Supreme Court: 

The determination is thus not enforceable by the Commission. 
The only action which could ever be taken on it would be by 
some other body. It is as clearly negative as orders by which the 
Commission refuses to take requested action. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask the Senator, in this instance, 
the fact having been found, suppose the Aluminum Co. 
should proceed to build. What would be the consequence? 

Mr. MINTON. I think the Aluminum Co. could be en- 
joined. 

Mr. BAILEY. Exactly. Then by force of the statute there 
is an order not to build without a license. 

Mr. MINTON. But it is not enforcing the order of the 
Commission. That would be only a fact in the bill of 
complaint. It would be one of the material facts. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would be enforcing the statute which 
the finding of fact invoked. That is just the point. 

Mr. MINTON. Yes; but it would not be enforcing an 
order; it would be enforcing a statute. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BAILEY. The statute is an order which arises and 
goes into effect upon a finding of fact. 

Mr. MINTON. But it would not be enforcing an order; 
it would be enforcing a statute. On a similar argument in 
the Shanahan case the Supreme Court said “the risk to 
which the railroad was left subject did not come from 
the order, but from the statute which contained the prohibi- 
tion and provided a penalty.” 

Mr. BAILEY. It all depends on whether we are thinking 
about an order which the Commission issues or an order 
which arises by force of law. There must be two kinds of 
order. 

Mr. MINTON. It would never be an order at all; it would 
be only the effect of the statute, if it could be considered 
at all, and that would not be an order, but that would be a 
statute. 

Mr. President, the effect of the measure, if enacted, would 
be to change the whole proceeding before the Federal Power 
Commission. If limited as the Senator proposes to amend 
his bill, it would be anomalous, so far as the proceeding is 
concerned, and would be entirely different from any other 
action before a commission. Further than that, by section 
2 it would open up all the proceedings which have gone be- 
fore back to August 1935, 

Therefore, I think that unless we want to seriously cripple 
the Federal Power Commission, or place upon it a burden 
which is not placed upon any other commission, the measure 
should not be passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I take the floor with a little 
embarrassment, in fact with considerable embarrassment, 
for the statement I am about to make may and perhaps 
should cast some refiection upon me, because it is possible 
that it will be an admission that I have not performed my 
duty as it should have been performed. 

I was under the impression from the beginning that the 
effect of the bill was to remedy what was apparently an 
error or a wrong in the existing statute. I conferred with 
the Senator from North Carolina. I received from him a 
yery able letter written by the attorney general of North 
Carolina. I was a member of the subcommittee to which 
the bill was referred, but I did not attend the meeting when 
the bill was taken up, if it was taken up, as I assume it 
was. I do not now remember why I was not present at the 
meeting. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, permit me to say to the 
Senator, in order to clear that matter up, that I was present 
with the attorney general of North Carolina in the office of 
one of the Senators, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van 
Nuys], the chairman of the subcommittee, and all of us 
were very anxious to have the Senator from Nebraska with 
us, and waited for him, and telephoned his office, I am 
satisfied the Senator had a perfectly good reason for being 
absent, but I want him to know that the subcommittee was 
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very anxious to have him present, and I wish now that he 
had been there. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear that statement, and I 
have no doubt whatever that it is 100-percent accurate, 
Nevertheless, I do not remember now why I was not present. 
Believing as I did that the object of the bill was to remedy an 
apparent error in existing law, an important error, I did not 
anticipate there would be any objection to the bill. 

Mr. President, it is true that within the last few weeks 
the subcommittees of the Committee on the Judiciary have 
been very much overworked. Often in the morning I receive 
notice that two subcommittees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary are meeting at the same hour. I have received 
such notice at a time when the subcommittee of another com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, was meeting, making three 
subcommittees in all meeting at the same hour. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether any of the things re- 
ferred to occurred. I have no recollection of them. I have 
listened to all the debate on this matter today. Up to this 
hour I have never read the bill itself. However, from the 
debate which has occurred today I have derived a vastly 
different idea what the bill is about than I have had hereto- 
fore. It seems to me the bill is of such importance that we 
ought not to pass on it by unanimous consent. It may be 
that the bill ought to pass, especially in some amended form. 
If there is something wrong which this bill will make right, 
the bill ought to become law, but from the statement made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON] it appears that 
the bill will do vastly more than I anticipated it would. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina himself should let the bill go back to the committee for 
further investigation. It seems to me the Federal Power 
Commission ought to be heard, if it wishes to be heard, in re- 
gard to the matter. Perhaps the Attorney General ought to 
receive an invitation to be heard. 

Mr. President, I am a firm believer that every litigant ought 
to have his day in court, and that an appeal should be allowed 
from all rulings by an administrative body on all questions of 
law. However, I think that findings of fact ought to be final, 
unless they are not supported by substantial evidence. If 
they are not, then the questions ought to be sent back for 
hearing by the administrative body. 

Mr. President, although the record on its face shows that I 
am friendly to the bill—and I was, Mr. President—I shall 
vote for reconsideration. From my understanding of the bill 
I was friendly to it. Iam charging no one with any misrep- 
resentation being made to me. I think my conception of the 
bill rests with me entirely. So far as I am concerned, I 
shoulder all the responsibility individually for my feeling with 
regard to the bill. However, under the circumstances I shall 
vote for reconsideration of the measure. I shall support the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed, 
and then I shall vote for a motion that the bill be recommitted 
to the committee, and let the committee make a proper 
investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I desire to say a word or two 
only by reason of the fact that I was a member of the sub- 
committee which acted upon this measure. I was convinced 
of the need for the proposed legislation at the hearing held 
by the subcommittee before which appeared the gentleman 
who was then the assistant attorney general of North Caro- 
lina, but who has since that time become the attorney general 
of North Carolina. He appeared before the subcommittee 
and made his statement, which is incorporated in the report 
on the bill, and I was then convinced, and I am now con- 
vinced, that this is a very meritorious measure. I believe the 
point can be brought out as clearly by reading a part of what 
the attorney general of North Carolina had to say as in any 
other manner. 

I wish to make one statement in reference to what my 
colleague from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has said in reference 
to his absence from the subcommittee meeting. The meeting 
was called and I believe there was another subcommittee 
meeting that morning. The other subcommittee was con- 
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sidering the administrative court bill, and my colleague and 
I were both members of that subcommittee also, but the wit- 
ness who was to have appeared before that subcommittee did 
not appear, so I went to the other subcommittee meeting, but 
in some way my colleague did not appear. Later, however, a 
report was made to the full Committee on the Judiciary, and 
at that time the matter was explained just as the Senator 
from North Carolina has explained it today. The opinion of 
the attorney general of North Carolina was before the mem- 
bers of the committee at that time and the committee unani- 
mously reported the bill. 

The gist of the matter is set out on page 2 of the report of 
the committee, which, after reciting the circumstances in 
connection with the hearing, sets out the facts that the 
Federal Power Commission did invite the State of North 
Carolina to appear, and that it appeared at the hearing, and 
thereafter the State of North Carolina filed a petition for 
rehearing on the adverse finding of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. This petition was promptly denied. Then there 
follows this statement, which explains the whole heart of the 
matter: 

The Carolina Aluminum Co. has appealed the case under section 
$13 (a) of the Federal Power Act to the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Fourth Circuit. 

Mr. President, as my colleague has said, the litigant ought 
to be entitled to a day in court. So the Carolina Aluminum 
Co. appealed the case under section 313 (a) of the Federal 
Power Act to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fourth Cir- 
cuit. This is the attorney general of North Carolina speak- 
ing: 

On this appeal we are met with the contention on the part of 
the Federal Power Commission that their action and finding, that 
the interests of interstate and foreign commerce would be affected 
by the proposed construction, is a “finding” and not an “order” and 
that no appeal to any court lies therefrom. It is contended in the 
brief filled by the Power Commission that in making such finding 
they acted in quasi-legislative capacity and that their finding could 
not be reviewed by any judicial body. 

The effect of that contention is that unless such an 
amendment as the Senator from North Carolina offers is 
adopted, the parties affected adversely by the Commission’s 
ruling will never have a day in court at all; and all that 
the Senator’s proposal would do, particularly as limited by 
the further amendment offered today by the Senator from 
North Carolina, as I understand it, would be to give this 
company, which wants to spend six million or eight million 
dollars in North Carolina, the opportunity of going into court 
to see whether it will have a right to do that under the only 
terms on which they are willing to spend the money. 

Of course, it may be said that the company which wants 
to place a great many people at work in North Carolina in 
building the dam and carrying on the other work can go 
ahead and file its application for a license with the Federal 
Power Commission and then proceed. The company does not 
care to do that. 

If the finding of the Federal Power Commission that the 
stream is a navigable stream or that building a dam in the 
midst of all the other dams on the river would affect inter- 
state and foreign commerce is supported by substantial evi- 
dence, so that the only way the company can proceed is under 
a license granted by the Federal Power Commission, the 
company does not care to proceed at all. 

So we have that matter, important to North Carolina, 
decided by an administrative body without any chance of 
having a court pass on it at all. 

The effect of the amendment, as I see it, would not of 
necessity mean a trial de novo of the question in the circuit 
court of appeals. If the finding of the Federal Power Com- 
mission that the building of the dam would affect interstate 
and foreign commerce is sustained by substantial evidence, 
then I think the circuit court of appeals would uphold the 
finding of the Federal Power Commission. The attorney 
general of North Carolina, in the statement he made when 
he appeared before us, and in his letter, was very sure that 
any court in the land would hold that the finding made by 
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the Federal Power Commission fell far short of being sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. If the court so found, then 
the pending project could be proceeded with. 

I feel that the effect of the Federal Power Commission’s 
proceeding is that under what amounts to a subterfuge, that 
which in reality, although not in the words of the statute, is 
an order, is put out under the guise of a finding, and thus an 
appeal is effectively denied. 

Practically all the amendment would do would be to provide 
that a finding of this kind, which has all the force and effect 
of an order, lays the foundation for an appeal, so that an 
aggrieved party may go into court. 

I think the motion for reconsideration ought to be voted 
down, and that the measure should be enacted. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I shall undertake to conclude 
with a very brief statement. 

Much has been said regarding appeal. I should like to 
remind Senators that no appeal is provided in the bill other 
than the same character of appeal already provided in the 
act. The appeal would not be de novo, as has been suggested. 
I read the language of the act: 

A copy of such petition shall forthwith be served upon any mem- 
ber of the Commission and thereupon the Commission shall certify 
and file with the court a transcript of the record upon which the 
order complained of was entered. Upon the filing of such tran- 
script such court shall have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside such order in whole or in part. No objection to the 
order of the Commission shall be considered by the court unless 
such objection shall have been urged before the Commission in the 
application for rehearing unless there is reasonable ground for fail- 
ure so to do. The finding of the Commission as to the facts, if 
supported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive. If any 
party shall apply to the court for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence, and shall show to the satisfaction of the court that such ad- 
ditional evidence is material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings 
before the Commission, the court may order such additional evi- 
dence to be taken before the Commission and to be adduced upon 
the hearing in such manner and upon such terms and conditions 
as to the court may seem proper. The Commission may modify its 
findings as to the facts by reason of the additional evidence so 
taken, and it shall file with the court such modified or new findings 
which, if supported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
and its recommendation, if any, for the modification or setting 
aside of the original order. 


So, under the procedure with respect to this peculiar type 
of finding of fact, so far from having a hearing de novo, the 
case would go up on the transcript of the record made in 
the hearing before the Commission. 

Mr, President, I do not care further to extend the debate. 
I wish to express to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
my regret that I cannot comply with his suggestion. Ordi- 
narily I should do so; but we are very near the end of the 
session. I suspect that if the bill should be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary—without reflecting on the 
committee in the slightest degree—in view of the fact that 
we are now somewhere near the prospect of an end of the 
Session, with many matters yet to come before us, the bill 
would not again be heard from. So I intend to press for a 
vote on the motion to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider, 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate at the request of the 
Commonwealth of North Carolina, from which I hold my 
commission. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Has the Senator made a motion to table 
the motion to reconsider? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have given notice of my intention to do 
so at the conclusion of the debate. I assure the Senator that 
I shall not deprive him or any other Senator of the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. The only way satisfactorily to dispose 
of the motion is the way I have suggested. However, I do 
not intend to take advantage of any Senator. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear to the Senate that I have 
brought up this matter at the request of the Governor and 
the attorney general of the State of North Carolina, which 
State I represent as one of its Senators. The Governor and 
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the attorney general of the State of North Carolina are very 
greatly concerned and very greatly aggrieved about the mat- 
ter. They have found the Power Commission of the United 
States taking away the rights of the State to its streams; 
and tomorrow every other Senator will find himself in the 
same position. 

The Governor and the attorney general of North Carolina 
do not ask that the Congress shall not assert its power, but 
they do ask the Congress to provide them with the right 
Of appeal in a matter in which their rights and the rights 
of our citizens are directly affected. 

Senators may make many arguments, but no Senator can 
make a reasonable argument that the Congress of the United 
States or any commission has the right to take the property 
of anybody without recourse to the courts. 

“Due process of law” means something more than a stat- 
ute; something more than arbitrary actions, even by the 
legislative body. As matters stand, not only the Yadkin 
River but every other stream of the United States is involved. 
The right of every man whose property borders on a stream 
is involved. The right of every State to control its waters is 
involved. Moreover, as the Chief Justice of the United States 
said last week in a public address, we have been developing 
a very great body of administrative law and passing over to 
boards, no one of which, so far as I know, was ever elected 
by the people and no one of which is accountable to the 
people. We are accountable for them; the Senate confirms 
them—the powers of the Congress, and in this instance, 
powers of the courts and powers of juries to find facts. 

I am saying that we are going to reach an end to that 
sooner or later. I do not know how far we are going, Mr. 
President, along the general trend in which we and all the 
other nations of the world have been moving for 8 or 10 years; 
but I know we will come to an end of that movement. Allthe 
American people are not going to lose their vision of this 
country; they are not going to lose their sense that this is a 
republic; they are not going to lose their memory of the great 
inheritance they have from the mother country, the English- 
speaking people. We are proceeding now in the direction of 
centralization and of arbitrary power. I hope we may now 
arrest that movement a little, not by way of impairing the 
power of Congress or by way of impairing the national 
procedure or structure, but merely by way of providing that 
one of the Commonwealths that constitute the United 
States, from whose loins in part the Republic sprang, one of 
the Thirteen Original States, may now have the right to go 
into a court and have reviewed a finding of fact by men 
foreign to her, to whose appointment she was no party, and 
in whose elevation to power her people had no voice; that, 
at any rate, their actions may be reviewed for the purpose of 
seeing whether or not they are arbitrary. 

I hope we shall not fail; but, if we should fail, I would not 
be without hope, because my faith in the American people is 
not so easily extinguished. This may not be the day of 
reckoning; but the moment the American people realize what 
is going on here there will be one, and I shall rejoice in that 
day. 

Mr. President, I move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will ask for the yeas and 
nays on that motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we had better have a quorum, and 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Bone Dieterich Hitchcock 
Austin Bridges Ellender Johnson, Colo. 
Bailey Bulow Frazier King 
Bankhead Burke Gerry La Follette 
Barkley yrd Green Lewis 

Berry Capper Hale Logan 

Bilbo Copeland Hill Lundeen 
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Mi Norris Schwellenbach Van Nuys 
McGill Overton Wagner 
Miller Pittman Shipstead Wheeler 
Minton Pope Thomas, Utah. 
Murray Radcliffe Townsend 
Neely Schwartz Truman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bartey] to lay on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Minton] to reconsider the vote by which 
Senate bill 3793 was passed. On that question the yeas and 
nays have been demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I find that I can transfer my 
pair with him to the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye]. I do so, and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr. Nye] is absent. He is 
paired on this question with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son] is detained in one of the Government Departments. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Grsson] who 
would vote “yea” if present, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HUGHES], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] are detained 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Anprews], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Brown], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BuULKLEY], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], the 
Senators from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez and Mr. Hatcx], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], the Senators from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE and Mr. Herrine], and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Smaruers] are detained in Government Depart- 
ments. 

I further announce that the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brown], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Donaney], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUF- 
FEY], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mruton], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Reynotps], and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SMITH] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Glass, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the 
Senator from California [Mr. McApnoo], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] are detained in 
important committee meetings. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hott] and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr, O’Manongy] are unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senators from Connecticut [Mr. Lonercan and Mr. 
MALONEY] are detained on matters pertaining to their State. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is detained 
in a meeting of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My colleague [Mr. Grsson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
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BERG], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Warre] are detained 
on official business. 
The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—14 
Austin Bulow Gerry Townsend 
Bailey Burke Hale Van Nuys 
Berry Byrd King 
Bridges Copeland McCarran 

NATS—35 
Adams Green Miller wartz 
Bankhead Hill Minton Schwellenbach 
Barkley Hitchcock Murray Sheppard 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Neely Shipstead 
Bone La Follette Norris Thomas, Utah 
Capper Lewis Overton 
Dieterich ttman Wagner 
Ellender Lundeen pe 
Frazier McGill Radcliffe 

NOT VOTING—47 

Andrews Donahey Hughes Pepper 
Ashurst y Johnson, Calif. Reames 
Borah George Lee Reynolds 
Brown, Mich. Gibson Lodge Russell 
Brown, N. H. Gillette Lonergan Smathers 
Bulkley Glass McAdoo Smith 
Byrnes Guffey McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Harrison McNary Tydings 
Chavez atch Maloney Vandenberg 
Clark Hayden Milton Walsh 
Connally Herring Nye White. 
Davis Holt O'Mahoney 


So Mr, Battry’s motion to lay on the table the motion of 
Mr. MINTON to reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 3793 
was passed was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON] to recon- 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 3793 was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee which considered this measure, I move that Senate 
bill 3793 be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

The motion was agreed to. 


PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of the Washington Evening Star for today, which contains 
an interesting article appearing on the front page. To- 
morrow a great primary election will occur in the State of 
Pennsylvania. There are contests in both party primaries. 
I should like to say just a word about the Democratic Party 
primary in Pennsylvania tomorrow. First, I wish to read 
a statement from the Washington Evening Star of today, 
by a gentleman by the name of Mr. James Farley. I quote: 


I have been asked for a statement on the Pennsylvania primaries 
tomorrow and this is how I feel about the situation: In making 
public my views on the Pennsylvania primaries, I am violating my 
own rule about interfering in State primaries, but I feel that the 
situation in Pennsylvania imperils the success of the Democratic 
Party in the November election. 

For approximately three-quarters of a century, Pennsylvania has 
been a Republican State, but through the influence of President 
Roosevelt and his great social program, the people of that State 
elected George Earle, a Democrat, in 1934, and sent Jor Gurrry to 
the United States Senate. They continued their support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and in a substantial manner gave him the elec- 
toral votes of that State in 1936. 

Unfortunately, this great triumph for the Democratic Party is 
now threatened by factional quarreling. This quarreling has 
reached the point where it may endanger the success of the 
Democratic ticket in Pennsylvania, and the loser in that event 

would be the people of the Keystone State. 

Therefore, in my judgment, the only way to protect the interests 
of the people of that State would be to nominate Tom Kennedy 
for Governor and George Earle for the Senate in tomorrow’s 
primaries. This will not be a complete victory for either faction, 
yet I am convinced that it is the only solution of the present 
situation that will make possible a united party in the November 
election and thus assure a Democratic victory. 

Again let me say that this is not a precedent. I intend to keep 
hands off primaries in other States. Ordinarily, it is bad judg- 
ment for a national chairman to indicate his interest in a primary 
contest in a State other than that in which he, himself, is a 
voter, The people resent it, and justly so. However, in this in- 
stance, the eyes of the Nation are on Pennsylvania. I am voicing 
my opinion simply in the hope that the voters of that State will 
do what is best for Pennsylvania and best for the United States. 
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I recall that in 1936 certain contributions were made to 
the Democratic National Committee and the Democratic 
national cause. The contributions amounted to some $500,- 
000. The contributions to the Democratic cause were made 
by C. I. O. affiliates, headed by Mr. John L, Lewis. 

In addition, I recall that a loan of some $50,000 was made 
by these same C. I. O. affiliates, headed by Mr. Lewis, to the 
cause of the Democratic Party or to the Democratic National 
Committee. 

I am wondering at this time why Mr. Farley, in a Demo- 
cratic contest in Pennsylvania which has been going nip and 
tuck for the past few weeks, and has become increasingly 
bitter, should throw aside his position of neutrality in Penn- 
sylvania and step in and endorse Mr. Kennedy, who is 
backed by Mr. Lewis and the C. I. O. Why break the prece- 
dent in Pennsylvania of all States? I am wondering if it 
has anything to do with the contribution made in 1936, or 
whether it has anything to do with the loan of $50,000 made 
in 1936. I am wondering whether, by any coincidence, the 
loan has been called. I am wondering just what has hap- 
pened to cause Mr, Farley to take the unprecedented step 
of interfering in a Democratic State primary. I hope, for 
Mr. Farley's sake, that the situation will not prove to be 
similar to that which occurred in the campaign for mayor 
of New. York City. Mr. Farley went up to New York City, 
not in a primary, but in an election campaign, and boosted 
and was wholeheartedly behind Mr. Mahoney, who was a 
candidate for mayor. Mr. Ickes, another member of the 
President’s Cabinet, went to New York City and took the 
part of Mr. LaGuardia. I hope, for Mr. Farley’s sake, he 
is not getting into the same kind of a box. 

It is a rather peculiar circumstance that Pennsylvania is 
the one primary for which Mr. Farley breaks his precedent. 
It is very interesting to note that Mr. Kennedy is the man 
whom he endorses. I think the people of Pennsylvania and 
the people of the country will be particularly interested in 
this move, I believe that two and two still make four. 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT IN CASE OF NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS BOARD V. MACKAY RADIO & TELEGRAPH co. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, Senators will be 
interested that the Supreme Court of the United States today 
decided a case which, in fairness, ought to be given our 
rather careful attention. 

We have read many statements attacking the procedure 
followed by the National Labor Relations Board, and much 
capital has been made of judicial findings to the effect that 
the Board’s procedure was faulty. Then when the Board 
itself showed a willingness to conform to every nicety of a 
judicial point of law that might have been called to their 
attention in a decision, some have even chosen to deride the 
Board for this. I do not speak now to hold any brief for the 
Board, but as chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor I have, of course, received some correspondence, much 
of which has expressed impatience with the Board’s pro- 
cedure, an impatience undoubtedly arising out of comment 
based upon past judicial findings. 

Therefore the case against the Mackay Radio Co., decided 
today, is at least interesting, for it appears to settle for all 
time any doubt concerning the propriety or the legality of the 
procedure followed by the Labor Board in going into a cause. 
As one who has asked officially that the Board be let alone 
until it prove itself or disprove itself, I am heartened by the 
knowledge, called to my attention by its spokesmen, to the 
effect that it has won every one of its cases in the Supreme 
Court; that is, 10 cases out of 10. This makes the eleventh. 

The Mackay case turned, it appears, on the question 
whether an intermediate report should have been filed by 
the trial examiner who heard the case. This is the very 
point that has been argued in the public prints pro and con 
for the past fortnight or longer, the general assumption 
always having been that the Labor Board’s procedure was in 
error. But this is not the law today, and there is no error, 
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and there has been no valuable right of the respondent 
violated. 

The feeling was intensified probably by a misunderstand- 
ing of the Morgan case, decided 2 weeks ago, revolving 
around a hearing before a representative of the Secretary of 
Agriculture respecting livestock commission rates. That the 
Morgan case has grown in public understanding quite beyond 
the Supreme Court’s own understanding is evident in the 
Mackay case, a part of the decision in which I now quote: 

The respondent now asserts that the failure of the Board to 
follow its usual practice of the submission of a tentative report 
by the trial examiner and a hearing on exceptions to that report 
deprived the respondent of opportunity to call to the Board's atten- 
tion the alleged fatal variance between the allegations of the com- 
plaint and the Board's findings. What we have said sufficiently 
indicates that the issues and contentions of the parties were clearly 
defined, and as no other detriment or disadvantage is claimed to 
have ensued from the Board’s procedure the matter is not one 
calling for a reversal of the order. The fifth amendment guaran- 
tees no particular form of procedure; it protects substantial rights. 
Compare Morgan v. United States (298 U. S. 468, 478). The conten- 
tion that the respondent was denied a full and adequate hearing 
must be rejected. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp the opinion rendered today by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of National Labor Re- 
lations Board against Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., just 
referred to in the interesting remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. This marks the eleventh straight vic- 
tory for the Labor Board in the Supreme Court, and the 
seventh in which that Court reversed a circuit court of appeals 
decision adverse to the Board. 

The Board’s orders have now been upheld in 33 out of 39 
cases reviewed by the courts. 

The Supreme Court opinion just handed down is particu- 
larly important at this time because it reaffirms the validity 
of the Board’s procedure in a case where the Board departed 
from its usual practice and did not call for a trial examiner’s 
report. 

In two prior decisions the Court had upheld the basic pro- 
cedure of the act in unequivocal language, as follows: 

The act establishes standards to which the Board must conform. 
There must be complaint, notice, and hearing. The Board must 
receive evidence and make findings. The finding as to the facts 
are to be conclusive, but only if supported by evidence. The order 
of the Board is subject to review by the designated court, and only 
when sustained by the court may the order be enforced. Upon 
that review all questions of the jurisdiction of the Board and the 
regularity of its proceedings, all questions of constitutional right 
or statutory authority are open to examination by the court. We 
construe the procedural provisions as affording adequate oppor- 
tunity to secure judicial protection against arbitrary action in 


accordance with the well-settled rules applicable to administrative 
agencies set up by Congress to aid in the enforcement of valid 


legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Supreme Court of the aa T No. 706. October term, 
1 


National Labor Relations Board, petitioner, v. Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Company. On writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 

[May 16, 1938] 

Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The circuit court of appeals refused i to decree enforcement of 
an order of the National Labor Relations Board.“ We granted 
certiorari because of an asserted conflict of decision? 

The respondent, a California corporation, is engaged in the 
transmission and receipt of telegraph, radio, cable, and other mes- 


+87 F. (2d) 611; 92 F. (2d) 761. 

1 N. L. R. B. 201. 

See Jeffery-DeWitt Insulator Co. v. National Labor Relations 
Board (91 F. (2d) 134); National Labor Relations Board v. Bell Oil 
& Gas Co. (91 F. (2d) 509); National Labor Relations Board v. 
Carlisle Lumber Co. (94 F. (2d) 138); Black Diamond S. S. Corp, 
v. National Labor Relations Board (94 F. (2d) 875). 
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sages between points in California and points in other States and 
foreign countries. It maintains an office in San Francisco for the 
transaction of its business, wherein it employs upward of 60 super- 
visors, operators, and clerks, many of whom are members of Local 
No. 3 of the American Radio Telegraphists Association, a national 
labor organization, the membership of the local comprising point- 
to-point” or land operators employed by respondent at San Fran- 
cisco, Affillated with the national organization also were locals 
whose members are exclusively marine o tors who work upon 
ocean-going vessels. The respondent, at its San Francisco office, 
dealt with committees of Local No. 3; and its parent company, 
whose headquarters were in New York, dealt with representatives 
of the national organization. Demand was made by the latter for 
the execution of agreements respecting terms and conditions of 
employment of marine and point-to-point operators. On several 
occasions when representatives of the union conferred with officers 
of the respondent and its parent company the latter requested 
postponement of discussion of the proposed agreements and the 
union acceded to the requests. In September 1935 the union 
pressed for immediate execution of agreements and took the posi- 
tion that no contract would be concluded by the one class of 
operators unless an agreement were simultaneously made with the 
other. Local No. 3 sent a representative to New York to be in 
touch with the negotiations, and he kept its officers advised as to 
what there occurred. The local adopted a resolution to the effect 
that if satisfactory terms were not obtained by Sepember 23 a 
strike of the San Francisco point-to-point operators should be 
called. The national officers determined on a general strike in 
view of the unsatisfactory state of the negotiations. This fact was 
communicated to Local No. 3 by its representative in New York, 
and the local officers called out the employees of the San Fran- 
cisco office. At midnight, Friday, October 4, 1935, all the men 
there employed went on strike. The respondent, in order to main- 
tain service, brought employees from its Los office and 
others from the New York and Chicago offices of parent com- 
pany to fill the strikers’ places. 

Although none of the San Francisco strikers returned to work 
Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, the strike proved unsuccessful in 
other parts of the country, and by Monday evening, October 7, a 
number of the men became convinced that it would fail and that 
they had better return to work before their places were filled with 
new employees. One of them telephoned the t's traffic 
supervisor Monday evening to inquire whether the men might re- 
turn. He was told that the respondent would take them back and 
it was arranged that the official should meet the employees at a 
downtown hotel and make a statement to them. Before leaving the 
company's office for this purpose the supervisor consulted with his 
superior, who told him that the men might return to work in their 
former positions, but that, as the company had promised 11 men 
brought to San Francisco they might remain if they so desired, the 
supervisor would have to handle the return of the striking employees 
in such fashion as not to displace any of the new men who desired 
to continue in San Francisco. A little later the supervisor met two 
of the striking employees and gave them a list of all the strikers, 
together with their address and the telephone numbers of those 
who had telephones, and it was arranged that these two employees 
should telephone the strikers to come to a meeting at the Hotel 
Bellevue in the early hours of Tuesday, October 8. In furnishing 
this list the supervisor stated that the men could return to work in 
a body, but he checked off the names of 11 strikers who he said 
would have to file applications for reinstatement, which applica- 
tions would be subject to the approval of an executive of the com- 
pany in New York. Because of this statement the two employees, in 
notifying the strikers of the proposed meeting, with the knowledge 
of the supervisor, omitted to communicate with the 11 men whose 
names had been checked off. Thirty-six men attended the meeting. 
Some of the 11 in question heard of it and attended. The super- 
visor appeared at the meeting and reiterated his statement that the 
men could go back to work at once, but read from a list the names 
of the 11 who would be required to file applications for reinstate- 
ment to be passed upon in New York. Those present at the meeting 
voted on the question of immediately re to work and the 
proposition was carried. Most of the men left the meeting and 
went to the respondent’s office Tuesday morning, October 8, where 
on that day they resumed their usual duties. Then or shortly there- 
after 6 of the 11 in question took their places and resumed their 
work without challenge. It turned out that only five of the new 
men brought to San Francisco desired to stay. 

Five strikers who were prominent in the activities of the union 
and in connection with the strike, whose names appeared upon 
the list of 11, reported at the office at various times between 
Tuesday and Thursday. Each of them was told that he would 
have to fill out an application for employment; that the roll of 
employees was complete, and that his application would be con- 
sidered in connection with any vacancy that might thereafter oc- 
cur. These men not having been reinstated in the course of 3 
weeks the secretary of Local No, 3 presented a charge to the 
National Labor Relations Board that the respondent had violated 
section 8 (1) and (3) of the National Labor Relations Act.“ ‘Lhere- 
upon the Board filed a complaint charging that the respondent 


‘U.S. C., Supp. II, title 29, sec. 158 (1) and (3). 
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had discharged and was refusing to employ the five men who had 
not been reinstated to their positions for the reason that they 
had joined and assisted the labor organization known as Local No. 
3 and had engaged in concerted activities with other employees 
of the respondent for the pi of collective bargaining son 
other mutual aid and protection; that by such discharge 

ent had interfered with, ed, and coerced the employees in 
the exercise of their rights guaranteed by section 7° of the 
National Labor Relations Act and so had been guilty of an 
unfair labor practice within the meaning of section 8 (1) of the 
act. The complaint further alleged that the discharge of these 
men was a discrimination in respect of their hire and tenure of 
employment and a discouragement of membership in Local No. 3, 
and thus an unfair labor practice within the meaning of section 
8 (3) of the act. 

The respondent filed an answer denying the allegations of the 
complaint, and moved to dismiss the proceeding on the ground 
that the act is unconstitutional. The motion was taken under 
advisement by the Board’s examiner and the case ed to 
hearing. After the completion of its testimony the Board filed 
an amended complaint to comport with the evidence, in which it 
charged that the respondent had refused to reemploy the five 
operators for the reason that they had joined and assisted the 
labor organization known as local No. 3 and engaged with other 
employees in concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining and other mutual aid and protection; that the refusal 
to reemploy them restrained and coerced the employees in the 
exercise of rights guaranteed by section 7 and so constituted an 
unfair labor practice within section 8 (1) of the act. The 
amended complaint further asserted that the refusal to reemploy 
the men discriminated in regard to their hire and tenure of 
employment and discouraged membership in local No. 3 and thus 
amounted to an unfair labor practice under section 8 (3) of the 
act. The respondent entered a general denial to the amended 
complaint and presented its evidence. At the conclusion of the 
testimony the Board transferred the cause for further hearing 
before the members of the Board at Washington and after oral 
argument and the filing of a brief, made its findings of fact. 

The subsidiary or evidentiary facts were found in great detail 
and, upon the footing of them, the Board reached conclusions of 
fact to the effect that Local No. 3 is a labor organization within 
the meaning of the act; that “by refusing to reinstate to employ- 
ment” the five men in question, “thereby discharging said 
employees,” the respondent by “each of said discharges,” discrim- 
inated in regard to tenure of employment and thereby discour- 
aged membership in the labor organization known as Local No. 3, 
and, by the described acts “has interfered with, restrained, and 

its employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed 
by section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act.” As conclu- 
sions of law the Board found that the respondent had engaged in 
unfair labor practices affecting commerce within the meaning of 
section 8, subsections (1) and (3), and section 2, subsections (6) 
and (7) of the act. It entered an order that respondent cease 
and desist from discharging, or threatening to discharge, any of 
its employees for the reason that they had joined or ass: Local 
No. 3 or otherwise in union activities; from interfering 
with, , or coercing its employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed by section 7 of the act; offer the five men 
immediate and full reinstatement to their former positions, with- 
out prejudice to rights and privileges previously enjoyed, and 
make each of them whole for any loss of wages due to their 
discharge; post notices that the respondent would not discharge 
or discriminate against members of, or those desiring to become 
members of, the union, and keep the notices posted for 30 days. 

As permitted by the act, the Board filed in the circuit court 
of appeals a transcript of the record of its proceeding, and a peti- 
tion for enforcement of its order. In its answer the respondent 
denied the jurisdiction of the court on the ground that the act 
violated article III, and the fifth, seventh, and tenth amend- 
ments, of the Constitution; that the order amounted to an abuse 
of discretion because arbitrary and capricious, and was not sup- 
ported by the evidence; that the trial examiner erred in his 
rulings on evidence; that the Board erred in overruling excep- 
tions to his rulings, and that the Board’s findings of fact and 
conclusions of law were erroneous. 

Upon the hearing before the circuit court of appeals one 
judge held that the action of the Board was within the power 
sought to be conferred upon it by the statute but that the grant 
of power violated the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment and the award of back pay to the employees, without a jury 
trial, violated the seventh amendment. Another judge held that 
as the statute defined employees to include a person whose work 
had ceased as a consequence of, or in connection with, any cur- 
rent labor dispute”, and since there was no allegation, evidence, 
or finding as to such a dispute, the strikers had ceased to be em- 
ployees within the meaning of the act and the respondent's treat- 
ment of them could not violate the act. One judge dissented, 
holding that the Board’s order was within its statutory authority 
and did not violate the Constitution. A petition and supple- 


U. S. C., Supp. II, title 29, sec. 157. 
U. S. C., Supp. II, title 29, sec. 152 (6) (7). 
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mental petition for rehearing were granted and, after argument, 
the court reaffirmed its former decision. The judge who had 
previously declared the Board's action within the terms of the 
statute, but unconstitutional, construed the act as not intended 
to work the unconstitutional result of compelling an employer to 
enter into a contract of employment against his will and, hence, as 
requiring only that the strikers be reinstated to the postion of 
applicants for employment rather than employees. The other 
Judges adhered to the views they had previously expressed. 

The petitioner contends the court erred in holding that men 
who struck because of a failure of negotiations concerning wages 
and terms of employment ceased to be employees within the 
meaning of the statute; erred in not holding it an unfair labor 
practice, forbidden by the statute, for an employer to discriminate 
because of union activities in the reinstatement of men who have 
gone on strike because of a failure of negotiations concerning 
wages and terms of employment; erred in failing to hold that the 
act authorizes the Board to order reinstatement of persons thus 
discriminated against; and one of the judges erred in holding that 
the act, if construed to authorize the Board to require such rein- 
statement, violates the fifth amendment. 

On the other hand, the respondent insists that it was not 
accorded due process of law because the unfair labor practice 
charged in the original complaint was abandoned and the action of 
the Board was based upon a conclusion of fact not within the issues 
presented; that there is no basis for the Board’s order because there 
ts no finding that the strikers ceased work as a consequence of, or 
in connection with, any labor dispute, as defined in the statute; 
that the act does not empower the Board to compel an employer 
to reemploy or reinstate those who have abandoned negotiations 
and gone on strike prior to any unfair labor practice, where the 
employer, after the strike is effective, and before committing any 
unfair labor practice, has permanently employed others in place of 
the strikers; that, if the act be held to authorize the Board’s order, 
it violates the fifth amendment; that article III of the Constitution 
requires that the court render its independent judgment upon the 
quasi-jurisdictional facts upon which the Board’s order was based; 
that the Board’s order was, in the light of the facts, so arbitrary and 
capricious as to warrant the court’s refusal to enforce it; and that 
the case is not properly before us because certiorari was not sought 
within the time fixed py law. 

We hold that we have jurisdiction; that the Board’s order is 
within its competence and does not contrayene any provision of 
the Constitution. 

First. Within the 30 days prescribed by the rules of the circuit 
court of appeals the petitioner moved for a rehearing and for leave, 
if deemed appropriate, to take further evidence and add the same 
to the record before the Board. While this application was pend- 
ing a supplemental petition for rehearing was presented. During 
the term the court entertained both petitions and granted a rehear- 
ing and, after oral argument and submission of briefs, wrote further 
opinions based upon the petitions for rehearing. We think the 
court had not lost jurisdiction of the cause; that its final judgment 
was the order entered upon the petitions for rehearing and that 
the 3 months within which the petitioner must apply for certiorari 
ran from the date of the order dismissing the petition for rehearing 
and confirming the original order. 

Second. Under the findings the strike was a consequence of, 
or in connection with, a current labor dispute as defined in sec- 
tion 2 (9) of the act. That there were pending negotiations for 
the execution of a contract touching wages and terms and condi- 
tions of employment of point-to-point operators cannot be denied. 
But it is said the record fails to disclose what caused these negoti- 
ations to fail or to show that the respondent was in anywise in 
fault in failing to comply with the union's demands; and, there- 
fore, for all that appears, the strike was not called by reason of 
fault of the respondent. The argument confuses a current labor 
dispute with an unfair labor practice defined in section 8 of the 
act. True there is no evidence that respondent had been guilty 
of any unfair labor practice prior to the strike but within the 
intent of the act there was an existing labor dispute in connection 
with which the strike was called. The finding is that the strike 
was deemed “advisable in view of the unsatisfactory state of 
the negotiations” in New York. It was unnecessary for the Board 
to find what was in fact the state of the negotiations in New York 
when the strike was called, or in so many words that a labor dis- 
pute as defined by the act existed. The wisdom or unwisdom of 
the men, their justification or lack of it, in attributing to respon- 
dent an unreasonable or arbitrary attitude in connection with the 
negotiations, cannot determine whether, when they struck, they 
did so as a consequence of or in connection with a current labor 
dispute. 

Third. The strikers remained employees under section 2 (3) of 
the act which provides: “The term ‘employee’ shall include * * * 
any individual whose work has ceased as a consequence of, or in 
connection with, any current labor dispute or because of any 
unfair labor practice, and who has not obtained any other regular 
and substantially equivalent employment. Within this 
definition the strikers remained employees for the purpose of the 
act and were protected against the unfair labor practices de- 
nounced by it. 
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Fourth. It is contended that the Board lacked jurisdiction be- 
cause respondent was at no time guilty of any unfair labor 
practice. Section 8 of the act denominates as such practice action 
by an employer to interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in 
the exercise of their rights to organize, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, and to engage in concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion, or “by discrimination in regard to * * tenure of em- 
ployment or any term or condition of employment to encourage 
or discourage membership in any labor organization!“ 
There is no evidence and no finding that the respondent was 
guilty of any unfair labor practice in connection with the nego- 
tiations in New York. On the contrary, it affirmatively appears 
that the respondent was negotiating with the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the union. Nor was it an unfair labor practice to 
replace the striking employees with others in an effort to carry 
on the business. Although section 13 provides, “Nothing in this 
act shall be construed so as to interfere with or impede or dimin- 
ish in any way the right to strike,” it does not follow that an 
employer, guilty of no act denounced by the statute, has lost 
the right to protect and continue his business by supplying places 
left vacant by strikers. And he is not bound to discharge those 
hired to fill the places of strikers, upon the election of the latter 
to resume their employment, in order to create places for them.’ 
The assurance by respondent to those who accepted employment 
during the strike that if they so desired their places might be 
permanent was not an unfair labor practice nor was it such to 
reinstate only so many of the strikers as there were vacant places 
to be filled. But the claim put forward is that the unfair labor 
practice indulged by the respondent was discrimination in re- 
instating employees by keeping out certain of them for the sole 
reason that they had been active in the union. As we have said, 
the strikers retained, under the act, the status of employees. Any 
such discrimination in putting them back to work is, therefore, 
prohibited by section & 

Fifth. The Board's findings as to discrimination are supported 
by evidence. We shall not attempt a discussion of the conflict- 
ing claims as to the proper conclusions to be drawn from the 
testimony. There was evidence, which the Board credited, that 
several of the five men in question were told that their union 
activities made them undesirable to their employer; and that 
some of them did not return to work with the great body of the 
men at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning because they understood 
they would not be allowed to go to work until the superior 
officials had passed upon their applications. When they did apply 
at times between Tuesday morning and Thursday they were each 
told that the quota was full and that their applications could 
not be granted in any event until a vacancy occurred. This was 
on the ground that 5 of the 11 new men remained at work in 
San Francisco. On the other hand, 6 of the 11 strikers listed 
for separate treatment who reported for work early Tuesday 
morning, or within the next day or so, were permitted to go back 
to work and were not compelled to await the approval of their 
applications. It appears that all of the men who had been on 
strike signed applications for reemployment shortly after their 
resumption of work. The Board found, and we cannot say that 
its finding is unsupported, that, in taking back 6 of the 11 men 
and excluding 5 who were active union men, the respondent's 
officials discriminated against the latter on account of their union 
activities and that the excuse given that they did not apply until 
after the quota was full was an afterthought and not the true 
reason for the discrimination against them. 

As we have said, the respondent was not bound to displace 
men hired to take the strikers’ places in order to provide positions 
for them. It might have refused reinstatement on the grounds of 
skill or ability but the Board found that it did not do so. It 
might have resorted to any one of a number of methods of 
determining which of its striking employees would have to wait 
because five men had taken permanent positions during the strike 
but it is found that the preparation and use of the list, and the 
action taken by respondent, was with the purpose to discriminate 
against those most active in the union. There is evidence to 
support these findings. 

Sixth. The Board’s order does not violate the fifth amendment. 
The respondent insists that the relation of employer and employee 
ceased at the inception of the strike. The plain meaning of the 
act is that if men strike in connection with a current labor dis- 
pute their action is not to be construed as a renunciation of the 
employment relation and they remain employees for the remedial 

jurposes specified in the act. We have held that, in the exercise of 
Fhe commerce power, Congress may impose upon contractual rela- 
tionships reasonable regulations calculated to protect commerce 
against threatened industrial strife. National Labor Relations 
Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation (301 U. S. 1, 48). 
The Board's order there sustained required the reinstatement of 
discharged employees. The requirement interfered with freedom 
of contract which the employer would have enjoyed except for the 
mandate of the statute. The provision of the act continuing the 


Compare National Labor Relations Board v. Bell Oil & Gas Co, 
91 F. (2d) 509. 
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relationship of employer and employee in the case of a strike as a 
consequence of, or in connection with, a current labor dispute is a 
regulation of the same sort and within the principle of our decision. 

Seventh. The affirmative relief ordered by the Board was within 
its powers and its order was not arbitrary or capricious. 

As we have held in National Labor Relations Board v. Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, Ine., No. 413, October term 1937, the re- 
lief which the statute empowers the Board to grant is to be 
adapted to the situation which calls for redress. On the basis of 
the findings, five men who took part in the strike were dis- 
criminated against in connection with a blanket offer to reinstate 
striking employees. The Board enjoined further discrimination 
against employees by reason of union affiliation but it could not 
grant complete relief in respect of the five men short of ordering 
that the discrimination be neutralized by their being given their 
former positions and reimbursed for the loss due to their lack of 
employment consequent upon the respondent’s discrimination. 
The order is criticized as arbitrary in that it is said to award 
back pay to date of reinstatement with deductions only for what 
was earned to the date of the order. We do not so read it, and 
the Board admits that credit must be given for all sums earned 
to date of reinstatement, and so construes the order, It is further 
said that the order arbitrarily and unreasonably requires the 
notices to be posted to state that respondent will not discharge its 
reinstated employees for any reason whatever. This clause of the 
order is inartificially drawn, and counsel for the Board admit that 
it should be read in connection with the remainder of the order 
forbidding discharge on the ground of union activity. 

8. The respondent was not denied a hearing with 
to the offense found by the Board. The respondent says that it 
was summoned to answer a complaint that it discriminated by 
discharging the five men and that, after all the evidence was in, 
this complaint was withdrawn and a new one presented asserting 
that its refusal to reemploy the five men was the head and front 
of its offending. Then it is said that when the Board came to make 
its findings it reverted to the position that what the respondent 
did had not been a failure to employ but a wrongful discharge. 
Thus the respondent claims that it is found guilty of an unfair 
labor practice which was not within the issues upon which the 
case was tried. The position is highly technical. All parties to 
the proceeding knew from the outset that the thing complained of 
was discrimination against certain men by reason of their alleged 
union activities. If there was a current labor dispute the men 
were still employees by virtue of section 2 (3), and the refusal to 
let them work was a discharge. The respondent says that as the 
Board failed to find, in so many words, that there was a current 
labor dispute its conclusion of fact that the men were disc 
has no basis. But the Board found that the strike was called 
cause the strikers were informed that the negotiations for a 
working agreement in New York were not proceeding satisfactorily. 
We think its action cannot be overturned for the mere reason that 
it failed to characterize the situation as a current labor dispute. 
The respondent further urges that, when the amended complaint 
was filed and the original one withdrawn, the charge it had to 
meet was a refusal to reemploy; that the phrase “reemploy” 
means “employ anew;” that if the Board had found a failure to 
employ the five men because of discrimination forbidden by the 
act, the findings would have followed the complaint, whereas the 
Board, in its conclusions of fact, referred to respondent’s action 
as “refusal to reinstate to employment” and as a discharge; and 
the argument is that the findings do not follow the pleadings. 

A review of the record shows that at no time during the 
hearings was there any misunderstanding as to what was the 
basis of the Board's complaint. The entire evidence, pro and 
con, was directed to the question whether, when the strike failed 
and the men desired to come back and were told that the strike 
would be forgotten and that they might come back in a body 
save for 11 men who were singled out for different treatment, 
6 of whom, however, were treated like everyone else, the respond- 
ent did in fact discriminate against the remaining 5 because of 
union activity. While the respondent was entitled to know the 
basis of the complaint against it, and to explain its conduct, 
in an effort to meet that complaint, we find from the record 
that it understood the issue and was afforded full opportunity 
to justify the action of its officers as innocent rather than 
discriminatory. 

At the conclusion of the testimony, and prior to oral argu- 
ment before the examiner, the Board transferred the proceeding 
to Washington to be further heard before the Board. It denied 
respondent’s motion to resubmit the cause to the trial examiner 
with directions to prepare and file an intermediate report. In 
the circuit court of appeals the respondent assigned error to 
this ruling. It appears that oral argument was had and a brief 
was filed with the Board after which it made its findings of fact 
and conclusions of law. The respondent now asserts that the 
failure of the Board to follow its usual practice of the submis- 
sion of a tentative report by the trial examiner and a hearing 
on exceptions to that report deprived the respondent of oppor- 
tunity to call to the Board's attention the alleged fatal variance 
between the allegations of the complaint and the Board’s findings. 
What we have said sufficiently indicates that the issues and con- 
tentions of the parties were clearly defined and as no other 
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detriment or disadvantage is claimed to have ensued from the 
Board’s procedure the matter is not one calling for a reversal 
of the order. The fifth amendment guarantees no particular 
form of procedure; it protects substantial rights. Compare Mor- 
gan v. United States (298 U. S. 468, 478). The contention that 
the respondent was denied a full and adequate hearing must 
be rejected. 

Ninth. The other contentions of the respondent are overruled 
because foreclosed by earlier decisions of this Court. 

The judgment of the circuit court of appeals is reversed and 
the cause is remanded to that court for further proceedings in 
conformity with this opinion. p 

So ordered. 


Mr. Justice Cardozo and Mr. Justice Reed took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 


RECESS 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.), the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 17, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MonpAY, May 16, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, speak and may we 
listen. Thou who art the ancient of days, yet ever new, 
bless us with Thy presence. Forgive our feverish ways; 
breathe through the heats of our desires Thy coolness and 
Thy balm; let us all forgive as we hope to be forgiven. We 
pray that we may be brave and fruitful in the performance of 
duty and that everything may be supplanted by a passion to 
serve. That the Congress may think and work for the com- 
mon good, clothe our Speaker and all Members with in- 
creased devotion and understanding. Mercifully remember 
our land. We pray that the poor and needy may be min- 
istered unto and that the ignorant have light and knowledge 
brought unto them. Oh, spare our people from all false judg- 
ments. Bring them all into one family without divisions, 
hatreds, and contentions. May all live in peace in the sal- 
vation of our God. Let that glorious spiritual life begin 
which shall never terminate until the throne of the Almighty 
One itself crumbles. In the name of our living Savior. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, May 12, 1938, 

Was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9218) entitled “An act to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes.” 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I have been furnished by Dr. 
Stanley, of the Bureau of Home Economics, with a statement 
containing certain statistics with reference to the size of 
families in different sections of the country. This statement 
has particular reference to farm families. The information 
is of interest in connection with the question as to the pay- 
ment of wages of W. P. A. workers, illustrating, as it does, 
the fact that farm families located in the South and the 
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average sizes of families generally are very much larger, as 
a rule, than those in other sections of the country. It further 
shows the injustice of discriminatory wage rates which have 
been in force with regard to W. P. A. workers in the South. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert these sta- 
tistics in the Recorp in connection with my remarks, to- 
gether with a letter attached thereto from Dr. Stanley. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objecion. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF ARGICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1938. 
Hon. MALCOLM C. Tarver, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Tarver: I have read with much interest your remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp on the differences existing in W. P. A. 
rates between North and South. We sent you this afternoon a 
report of the W. P. A.—on living costs in different cities. It has 
occurred to me that you might be interested, also, in the fact that 
families are somewhat larger in the South than in other regions, 
thus making family support on the wage provided even more diffi- 
cult. This is ially true in farm areas where there are a large 
number of youths still dependent on their families and facing un- 
employment, who should be reached by N. Y. A. and C, C. C. funds. 

The attached tables show average size of families included in 
the consumer purchases study that had received relief during the 
year the investigation was made. You will note that the farm 
families in the Southeastern States are larger than those in other 
States studied. In the farm counties of North and South Caro- 
lina they are twice the size of farm families on relief in southern 
California, Even where the size differential is not so marked, the 
farm families of these Southeastern States are more than 10 per- 
cent larger than those of the northern area. 

Very truly yours, 
Louise STANLEY, Chief, 


Family size—Average size of ir e in specified localities, 


[Families that include husband and wife, both native-born} 


Average number of persons 
family a 


Locality! 
All fami-] Relief Nonreliet 
lies ! families | families * 
New England: White operators: 
D 2 sodas 4.2 4.7 42 
Central: White operators: 

J 4.1 5.0 4.0 
4.7 5.3 4.7 
3.9 5.3 3.9 
3.7 5.2 3.7 
4.5 6.7 4.5 
3.9 5.7 3 9 
3.9 4.8 3.9 
4.4 5. 3 4.2 
4.7 5.5 4.5 
4.1 4.9 3.9 
3.6 3.2 3.6 
3.4 3.4 3.4 
3.9 44 3.8 
3.8 4.2 3,7 
3.8 4.2 3.7 
5.4 6.8 5.4 
arecroppers. -.........-- 5.2 6.9 5.2 

White self-sufficing farm opera- 
tors. PTS 5.4 5.7 5.2 
6.5 10.0 6.5 
N si croppers_ 6.5 5.3 6.5 

South lina: 

White operators 5.3 5.8 5.2 
White sharecroppers 5.4 6.5 5.1 
Negro o 6 ES 6.8 6.3 6.8 
Negro sharecroppers 59 6.8 5.8 


1 See FS 2-7 for number and names of counties studied. 

This column represents all relief and nonrelief families studied. 

* Nonrelief families include families with positive net incomes and families whose 

expense exceeded income, resulting in a net loss. 

Because of the economic and social significance of the system of farm tenancy in 
the Southeast, these data have been tabulated separately for each type of tenure; 
hence no justifiable comparisons can be made between any one group in this region 
Ne Negro farm families were studied only in the 
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Family size—Average ee of farm somaa in specified localities, 
935-36—Continued 


Average number of persons per 
Number y 


of fami- 


* lies 


All fami-] Relief | Nonrelief 
lies families | families 


Southeast—Continued. 
Georgia: 


47 5.6 4.5 
5.4 5.8 5.3 
5.2 5. 7 5.1 
5.4 6.3 5.4 
4.6 5.0 46 
4.8 5.2 47 
4.5 9.1 44 
42 5.1 42 
Average size of family in specified cities, 1935-36 
[Native white families including both husband and wife] 
Average number of persons 
Number per family 
Localit: . — 
sf lies! All fami- |Nonrelief | Relief 
lies families ? | families 
New England: 
Westbrook, Maine 927 3.8 3.7 5.1 
G ld, 658 3.5 3.5 3.6 
Central: 
Mount Verno 313 3.9 3.7 4.6 
New Philadelp 753 3.7 3.5 4.5 
ver Dam, 453 3.6 3.4 4.9 
Lincoln, III. 511 3.8 3.6 43 
Boone, Iowa 494 3.9 3.7 4.5 
Moberly, Mo: A 1, 030 3.5 3.4 4.3 
Columbia 1,309 3.7 3.6 4.1 
Mountain and Plains: 
Dodge City, Kans 1,013 3.8 3.6 4.5 
Greeley, Colo 637 3.5 3.4 4.1 
Utah 1,013 4.5 4.5 4.8 
Provo, Utah... 751 4.4 4.3 4.6 
ic: 
nn am| a u it 
ene, 3 : t 
Klamath F 772 3.4 3.4 3.9 
Olympia, Wash 1, 062 3.4 3.3 3.9 
Southeast (white families only 
—— ys 741 40 3.9 47 
petty! N . ái 815 4.1 40 47 
Sout t (Negro jes o; 
2 Ga. Ai 349 3.9 3.8 44 
Sumter, S. O 636 3.9 3.9 41 


1 The figures in this column represent the total number of families studied, both 
relief and nonrelief. 

4 A few families are not included whose business expenses and losses exceeded their 
incomes. 


Average size of family in specified village units, 1935-36 
[Families that include husband and wife, both native-born 1] 


Average number of persons 
family 


Numbers and locality 
of villages $ 


* ſami-Nonrelief] Relief 
lies families ( families 


New panpan: 


ermont and Massachusetts 
il — E N A A 2, 005 3.9 3.8 4.6 
ent: 
18 Pennsylvania and Ohio villages... 2,079 3.6 4.3 
14 Michigan and Wisconsin villages.. 1, 978 3.7 3.5 4.3 
19 Illinois and Iowa villages.......... 2, 404 3,8 3.5 4.4 
Mountain and Plains: 
15 Kansas and North Dakota villages. 1,465 4. 3.8 4.8 
7 Colorado, Montana, and South 
eee: ta Villages 1, 036 3.7 3.6 4.4 
e e : : 
12 Oregon an ashington v z 3 
9 (white families only): 
5 Georgia and South Carolina vil- 
b eS 2, 675 4.0 3.9 4.5 
25 ce Carolina and Mississippi 
F REET 1,816 40 3.9 4.4 
Southeast € (Negro * — only): 
Georgia and South Carolina vil- 
TFT 1,299 40 4.0 4.1 
19 North Carolina and Mississippi 
2 ˙ 1 1. 726 3.0 3. 5 3. 8 


Onlx native-born white families are ‘included in all regions except the Southeast; 
in! that region, native-born Negro families were studied separately. 
2 Bee Form VS 2-7 for names of villages studied. 
rele ar figures i es this column represent the total number of families studied, both 
and nonrel: 
few families are not included whose business expenses and losses exceeded their 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table and at 
the conclusion of the calendar business in order for today 
I may be permitted to address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
some proposed amendments to the wage and hour bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute to pay tribute to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHANNON]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that every Mem- 
ber of this body will regret to learn that our distinguished 
friend, the genial gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHANNON], 
will retire from service here at the conclusion of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress: We will all miss his cordial greeting, his 
hearty handclasp and wise counsel, and will wish him well. 
Our colleague has reached the allotted three score and ten 
years, but I know all of you will join me in the fervent hope 
that at least another score of years of good health and hap- 
piness are in store for him, that he may review and enjoy 
his eventful life and the companionship of his many admiring 
friends under less strenuous conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, when we approach the sunset days and sit 
down by the fireside in the quiet of our own home and reflect 
upon the years that have passed, it is not always the major 
achievements of our lives which bring us the most joy and 
satisfaction but more often the unselfish things, the good 
deeds, the cups of cold water, which stand to our credit. If 
the entire life of our lovable friend is reflected by his service 
here, as I suspect it is, his last days will be his best, his 
happiest days. 

Mr. Speaker, at the moment I wish to call to your attention 
and to the House one of the many gracious and unselfish 
deeds of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHannon]. It 
has been his custom each year to invite our faithful page 
boys who serve us so faithfully and well to be his guests, not 
to a ham-~-sandwich lunch, but a regal banquet. These page 
boys are not his constituents. There is no greater responsi- 
bility upon his shoulders than upon yours and upon mine and 
yet annually, good foster father that he is, he has made these 
boys his guests at a sumptuous feast. Last night he gave 
a farewell banquet at the Mayflower Hotel to our pages and 
by so doing let these boys know that while most of them are 
far from the influence of home and parents, there is someone 
here in this great Capital City who cares. 

These page boys, as evidence of their affection and appre- 
ciation for this good man for his many kindnesses to them, 
adopted resolutions expressing their lasting gratitude and 
good will for the gentleman from Missouri. They affixed 
their several names to these resolutions and had the same 
beautifully printed and transcribed, which they presented to 
our retiring colleague at their farewell feast. They requested 
me to have a copy of the same preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that their 
wish be gratified. May God bless and tenderly care for good 
Uncle Joe and may his days be long and end in peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include therein the resolutions 
to which I have referred. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


[Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, resolution] 
IN THE CLOAKROOMS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SHannon, of Missouri, introduced the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Pages of the House of Representatives 
and ordered to be printed. 


Resolution to provide for the sixth annual dinner of the Pages of 
the House of Representatives 

Resolved by the Pages of the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in the cloakrooms assembled, That 
whereas the third session of the Seventy-fifth Congress is drawing 
to a close; and 

Whereas it has been the long-respected custom of JOSEPH B. 
SHANNON to be host to the Pages of the House of Representatives 
at an annual dinner; 

Now, therefore, Sunday, the 15th day of May 1938 is designated as 
the day; the Pan American room of the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the place; and 7o’clock p. m. as the time, when and 
where each and every Page of the. House of Representatives shall 
meet and assemble, in jovial and hungry mood, for their sixth 
annual dinner as the guests of Mr. SHANNON. 

Adopted unanimously by the Pages of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

JOHN MCCABE, 
PauL R. ASHBROOK, 
Chie? Pages. 


[House Pages’ Resolution 1938, passed May 15, 1938] 


BSEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AT THE 
SIXTH Session 


Assembly of the Pages of the House of Representatives begun 
and held at the Mayflower Hotel in the city of Washington on Sun- 
day, the 15th day of May 1938. 

Resolution expressing the gratitude of the Pages of the House of 
Representatives to the Honorable JOSEPH B. SHANNON 

Resolved, That the Pages of the House of Representatives express 
their deep and heartfelt appreciation of the many kindnesses and 
favors shown them by their gracious and distinguished host, the 
Honorable Josy B. SHANNON. On this occasion, the sixth annual 
banquet, they extend their best wishes to Congressman SHANNON 
for a life of peace and continued happiness after his retirement, 
enriched by many memories of a long and meritorious service in 
the House of Representatives. We, the undersigned, do whole- 
heartedly endorse this resolution. 
Attest: 


John McCabe (Indiana), Chief Page; Paul R. Ashbrook (Ohio), 
Chief Page; Lewis Allen (Ohio); Thomas E. Beatty (New 
Jersey); Robert C. Blake (Ohio); Rodney Bowman (Ohio); 
James Brooks ( ); Harmon Burns, Jr. (Maryland); 
George Catlett (Kentucky); Cullen Collinsworth (Ten- 
nessee); Owen O. Deatrick (Michigan); Braswell Deen, 


Jr. (Georgia); John Dingell, Jr. (Michigan); Eugene 
Dingler (Pennsylvania); Daniel B. Ellis (Alabama); 
Cc, Emerson (Tennessee); H. M. Gardner, Jr. 


Homer E. LeGrand (North Carolina); Edi Lewin (Cali- 
fornia); Albert C. Losche (Indiana); Edward McCor- 
mick ( Ivania); Charles McEnerney, Jr. (District 
of Columbia); J. Rutledge McGhee, Jr. (South Caro- 
lina); William F. McLaughlin (Ohio); Carl Martin (Hli- 
nois); Robert B. Martin (California); Earl C. Morgan 
(Alabama); Walter Morgan (Alabama); H. H. Morris 
(Kentucky); Stephen Pace, Jr. (Georgia); Robert M. 

5 1 Robinson (Florida): Aubrey 
Fred Schatzman (New Jersey); 
George J. Smith (Pennsylvania); William Smith (Penn- 
sylvania); Alvin Sm ki (Michigan); John R. Stacy 
(Georgia); Antonio Suazo (New Mexico); Arthur J. Sut- 
ton (Michigan); James M. Teagle (Ohio); W. K. Walker 
(South Carolina); Edmond E. Walsh (District of Co- 
Tumbia). 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, in a few days there will 
be brought before the House for consideration what is known 
as the wage and hour bill. I have received a letter from 
the secretary of the State organization of labor in my State, 
to which I have replied. 
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I ask unanimous consent to include a copy of that letter 
and my reply at this point in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1938. 
Mr. H. M. THAcKREY, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Arkansas State Federation 
of Labor, Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear Mr. THackrey: With further reference to your letter re- 
garding wage and hour bill, I desire to state: 

I have given a great deal of thought to this proposal. The 
ostensible objectives of the bill meet my wholehearted approval. 
As a matter of fact, it is my sincere wish to help labor receive a 

wage than this bill permits. I feel this bill will do more 
harm than . I believe in labor unions and in collective 
bargaining with protective laws to enable them to function for 
protection of their rights. 

However, the proposed bill has most far-reaching implications 
of injustice and discrimination to southern labor and industry. 
In fact, it is directed against southern, western, and mid-western 
labor and industry. We have very little interstate industry in 
Arkansas. We are fust beginning to obtain some industry for our 
labor. Our great trouble is lack of industry and jobs. There can 
be no jobs nor wages without industry. 

In the second place, Arkansas, east Texas, and Oklahoma have 
highest freight rates of any States in the Union. Where it costs 
industry in the Northeastern States $1 to transport products, for 
the same products shipped out of Arkansas for the same distance 
the shipper has to pay $1.50 to $1.79. In other words, north- 
eastern industry has an advantage in freight rates over my State 
and other States. If they can hold this advantage and force 
same wage, our industry cannot compete nor exist. 

In all seriousness, I ask how industry in Arkansas can ship its 
products to a market and pay $1.79 per hundred for freight rate, 
while industry in New England States can ship the same products 
the same distance, over same line, for $1 per hundred? It does 
not require a mathematician nor economist, much less a banker, 
industrialist, or laborer, to know it cannot be done. Such re- 
quirement will cripple, if not destroy, present southern and west- 
ern industry and absolutely foreclose the acquisition of new 
industry. Probably you will say equalize freight rates and place 
same on a parity all over the country. Then I agree with you. 
I insist this be done before the destruction of our labor, jobs, and 
industry in the South and West. That is what I am exerting 
all efforts to do, but the New England States oppose this. 

Only recently, representatives from various Southern States met 
at Birmingham, Ala., and appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at a hearing there to bring about more nearly a 
parity of freight rates for the South. The New England States 
and Governors of those States had a great number of lawyers at 
Birmingham vigorously opposing fair or parity freight rates for 
the South. So one needs to watch reformers as they loll on their 
tongues, parrot-like, the expressions, “slave labor,” “sweatshops,” 
etc. When I hear the voice of Jacob and see the hand of Esau, 
I know enough to beware. 

The New England States have been getting the benefit of tariff 
for many years at the cost of the South and West. We have been 
paying that tariff on the fabricated products of the East in order to 
help eastern labor and industry. The result is most industry, as 
well as capital, is centralized in that section. I might mention 
also in this connection that the industry in the Northeast im- 
ported for years alien labor, exploited that labor for many years 
at the expense of southern and western labor, and now is willing 
and anxious to further sacrifice southern industry, southern labor 
and consumers for their benefit, 

I wish to call your attention to the Fifteenth United States 
Census of Manufactures. This census shows there are something 
over 200,000 small factories in the United States, and about 20,000 
large factories. That census shows a laborer in a factory which 
produces products annually of the value of $1,000,000 or more, by 
use of machinery, greater capital, larger Hases, and greater 
coordination of effort, produces from two to four times as much 
as a man doing the same kind of work in a small factory with an 
output amounting to $50,000 or less per year. I ask then how 
a small plant can pay the same wages as a million-dollar plant, 
and then, in addition, pay higher freight rates? It occurs to me 
the only plants that can survive will be the large plants. 

The President recently sent a message to Congress on monop- 
olies, and requested legislation to prevent monopolies. This bill, 
in my opinion, will create, centralize, and sectionalize industry 
in the New England States, and further protect and foster monop- 
Olies. I hear Members on the floor of the House and in the cloak- 
rooms say that all small businesses, if unable to pay what they 
call a “living wage,” should be destroyed. But, they lose sight of 
the fact that what is a living wage in one section is not in 
another. What is a living wage? This bill purports to define it, 
but I disagree with the definition. It falls far too short. They 
prefer that he receive no wage at all unless he receives the same 
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wages as paid by a large million-dollar factory. By their votes 
and their efforts, they are against all southern, western, and 
midwestern labor and industry, and favor monopolies and million- 
dollar eae They are against the farmers and the con- 
sumers wise, because any aid to the large industrial corpo- 
rations, or advantage to them given, and to their labor, will be 
at the of farmers and other laborers and consumers, 

It is well known that the large industrial corporations and 
monopolies exist mostly in the New England States. No telegram 
comes to any Member of Congress from them opposing this bill; 
no, not one. All monopolists, by their silence, favor it and are not 
openly advocating it because fear of arousing some to a sense of 
its selfishness and injustice. They agree with certain Members 
of Congress who say, “Let the small industrial plants perish.” I 
do not blame monopolists and large mechanized factories for not 
opposing this bill. There is method in their inaction and silence, 
and we see no telegrams flooding Congressmen's offices. 

On May 4, Congressman FIs, of New York, on the floor of the 
House, stated, “I am not blaming my friends from Tennessee and 
Kentucky; I am not blaming Democrats of the South who may 
have different issues in those States confronting them, I admit 
that every northern Democrat from an industrial city will vote for 
this bill.“ Mr. Fism then added, “I have heard no demand from 
capital or industry against it; I do not know a single big indus- 
trial corporation in America that is opposing this bill.” Mr, FISH 
then begged all Republican Congressmen to support the bill. 

This bill will destroy jobs because large industrial corporations 
with millions of capital will use more and more machinery. This 
cannot happen in small factories. High-speed machines in large 
factories will be further mechanized for replacement of men. To 
be sure, no new jobs will be created by this bill. The only real 
effect of same will be to destroy jobs in great sections of our coun- 
try and increase jobs in new and large monopolistic industries and 
centers in New England. After all, I know that one section of our 
great country cannot prosper on the ruins of labor and industry 
in other sections, 

The large pulp mills, oil companies, and railroads are not affected 
by this bill. The bill also excludes from its protection farmers, 
retail clerks, horticulturists, livestock raisers, poultry people, pack- 
ers of agricultural products of different kinds, outside salesmen, 
seamen on merchants’ ships, those engaged in taking fish and 
sea foods. In fact, the bill excludes every worker in intrastate 
business of all kinds, such as work in laundries and other local 
factories and business not doing an interstate business. Why 
burden all these people with excess cost of: their needs by fixing 
a set wage and lesser hours accruing to benefit of large industrial 
establishments and their labor in New England States? This bill 
singles out interstate laborers as a class to give them higher wages 
and shorter hours. All intrastate laborers are given nothing what- 
ever. They are left with the same wage, same hours, and are 
forced to help bear the burdens of increased wages, etc., of laborers 
in interstate commerce. 

We pay no million-dollar bonuses to capitalists and industrial- 
ists in the South. Our industry is all of small capital. We pay 
no $100,000, $250,000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 salaries in the 
South. We know that such salaries and bonuses are paid in 
hundreds and hundreds of these concerns in the North and East. 
This bill will enable such concerns to maintain and increase such 
salaries at the expense of southern and western industry and labor. 

Pay rolls are met with money from bank deposits. They cannot 
be met without money, These pay rolls are met from demand 
deposits in our banks. The State of New York has around. $750 
demand deposits for each man, woman, and child in that State. 
In our State, and many other Southern, Western, and Midwestern 
States, we have around $50 in demand deposits per capita, In 
other words, in New York State there is available for labor 15 
times as much money per capita as there is in Arkansas. In the 
State of New Jersey there is seven times as much money available 
for labor in demand deposits as in Arkansas. In Connecticut, 
where the population is 250,000 less than in Arkansas, the demand 
deposits are two and a half times that of Arkansas. 

No Southern State has attained anywhere near as high per 
Capita demand deposits as these New England industrial States. 
American wages must, of necessity, vary widely from State to State 
because of this great difference in available money for pay rolls. 
Wages are governed by the amount of money available and by the 
conditions existing at the particular plant. These discriminations 
and inequalities cannot be put upon the same basis, and a uni- 
form wage, if attempted, will be impractical. 

The shoes and socks on your feet, hat on your head, clothing 
you wear, belt around your body, buckle, watch, chain, tie, knife 
in your pocket, fountain pen you use, pencil with which you 
write, glasses, if any, you wear, are almost all made in the East 
and North. Go into your home, look at the glass windows, car- 
pets, or rugs on the floors; sewing machine, radio, electric light 

lamps, clock on the mantel, trunks in the corner, bed- 
bedsteads, chairs, telephone, stove, gas heaters, electrical 
Sens, tables, kitchen utensils, Knives, forks, plates, linens 
ail kinds, gun in the rack, shells therefor, fishing rods, cabinets, 
books in the library, auto in garage and see if any of them are 
made in Arkansas or in your State. The same would apply to 
the tools, harness, equipment, and machinery of the farmer. In 
truth the same applies to all the machinery and equipment of the 
few factories we have. 

In Arkansas we have coal, gas, oil, water power, manpower, and 

electrical power in great abundance. We have great forests with 
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fine timbers, We have finest clays in America, bauxite, other min- 
erals, and raw materials. We produce a million and a half bales of 
cotton per year and manufacture less than 5,000 of it. We have 
some of the finest labor, eager and anxious for a job. 

I am just wondering why one should vote to raise the price of 
what farmers, laborers, and other southern and western consumers 
have to buy in order to further help New England capital, monopo- 
lies, and large industrial corporations and their labor in the New 
England States. Why should one vote to further handicap, if not 
destroy, labor and industry of his own section to build up and 
further centralize and monopolize industry in the North and East? 
Why vote to further cripple his schools in obtaining revenues? 
Why vote to foreclose all chance to obtain new industries for our 
southern and western labor? 

The children in New England and certain Northern States re- 
ceiye on an average $75 each per year for school p ; while in 
the South, due to lack of taxes on industry, our children have an 
average of about $25. Why should one vote against giving his own 
people a fair opportunity to get an education and obtain jobs in 
factories and increase school facilities of children of the people he 
represents? Why should one vote to impose further burdens and 
excess cost of manufactured products upon the fathers and mothers 
of these children in order to aid the capitalists, monopolists, and 
large industrial corporations in the New England States? 

After all, why deceive labor? Why put him in, restrict, and 
accustom him to this low wage and hour scale? If he has a family, 
a laborer cannot live in a * 2 city on 25 cents per hour. Cer- 
tainly he cannot have any of the conveniences and luxuries of 
modern inventions anywhere on such a wage. Why not show some 
courage and give him a wage that will enable him to have not only 
the necessities but some of the luxuries? Furthermore, in some 
cities and sections rents and living expenses are higher than in 
other sections. In some cities educational and other advantages 
are more and better than in others. In some cities workers are 
compelled to pay transportation to reach their work. Under this 
bill, instead of decentralizing industry and scattering it over the 
ccuntry so that all may have a chance, it will centralize industry. 
Electricity is the motive power of industry today and can be trans- 
mitted to where the raw materials, resources, and laborers are in- 
stead of transporting the raw material. Under this bill laborers 
will be forced to emigrate in large numbers to the large industrial 
cities where frightful labor conditions already exist, and then I 
hesitate to contemplate the result. 

Again, this fixing of labor’s wage cannot but please great capi- 
talists and financiers of America. They control these large indus- 
trial plants, railroads, and monopolies. They control the banking 
facilities. I can assure you that at one meeting and one stroke 
of the pen these financiers can make 25 cents an hour equal in 
purchasing power to 15 cents. They can make 40 cents per hour 
equal 25 cents. This can result by changing the purchasing power 
of the dollar. The slightest lowering of the discount rate by 
the bankers can lower and destroy this fixed wage. The lowering 
of bank-reserve requirements will have the same tendency and 
effect. The slightest expansion of the currency or credit will lower 
this fixed wage. Nothing will please the great financiers of Amer- 
ica more than to place the American laborer in a strait jacket 
of a fixed wage, variable at their will. 

There is no stability in the value of a dollar, nor of its pur- 
chasing power, in America today, Until such purchasing power 
of the dollar be more nearly stabilized there can be no fixed wage. 
In truth, this bill turns over to the great northern capitalists, 
financiers, and industrialists the fixing of labor’s wage through 
their control of credit and money. This bill and the principle 
involved surrender to the financiers and large industrialists labor's 
rights to contract and bargain. Why not remedy first the funda- 
mental cause of our economic troubles? Our whole trouble is 
caused by undue expansion or contraction of money and credit, 
instability of purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar. 

I submit, if we are going to fix a minimum wage for some 
laborers, then fix minimum wage or price for the farmer and his 
products. Why not help him and his family, because his sweat- 
shop requires as much hard work, perspiration, and longer hours 
than any other sweatshop in this country? If the farmer be 
given a fair price, the industrial laborer will prosper. If Con- 
gress, under this law, can fix minimum wage, it can fix maximum 
wage and price on all things in interstate commerce or having to 
do with interstate commerce. If Congress can fix minimum or 
maximum wage under this bill, then it can fix minimum or 
maximum salaries for all business in the United States, I sub- 
mit that when all this great business is turned over to some 
bureau or secretary in Washington to manage, to define what is 
and is not interstate commerce, then we have destroyed indi- 
vidual rights, collective rights, State rights, constitutional rights, 
and substituted the dictates of man for law and the Constitution. 

In some sections of this country we have droughts, floods, calami- 
ties, and other sectional crop failures and disasters. Yet under this 
bill, as to wages, no relief can be given. The same wage must be 
paid as in the great, rich industr sections of North and East. 
When it comes to W. P. A. or P. W. A. jobs or relief in the South, 
what is the attitude of these humanitarians who shed glycerin 
tears so copiously for southern labor? Well, they give him just 
about one-half. Various advocates of this bill argue in effect that 
a southern laborer out of a job and hungry is less h than a 
New York or Pennsylvania laborer, and that the one should receive 
$21 per month, while the other $40 to $55 per month, They argue 
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that it is a kind of dole or charity out of Federal Treasury any- 


way, and we will penalize him because of his helplessness. This 
bill now before us contemplates a worse discrimination even than 


that. 
It is my opinion that the title of this bill should read: “A bill for 


an act in the interest of and to help create more monopolies, aid 
the financiers and controllers of large industry, place labor and its 
fixed wage under their control through control of money and credit, 
ent labor and industry, take away from labor the right to con- 
tract individually or collectively, cripple, if not destroy, present 
southern labor and industry, prevent further industry locating in 
South, West, or Midwest, deprive citizens in four-fifths of the coun- 
try of jobs and oppone for jobs, further deprive the children 


=} southern, western, and midwestern parents of educational ad- 


vantages, fair share of industrial taxes and wealth, occupa 
opportunities, and for other discriminatory purposes.” 
re eee OTO Te ee ee 


There are other serious matters in connection with this bill to 
which I would like to call your attention, but space will not permit. 
It is impossible to pass a fair, honest, and nondiscriminatory labor 
bill in this Congress now. Such a bill I would support. 

Sincerely, 


; WADE KITCHENS, 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 

Mr: GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday I received 
the permission of the House to insert in the Recorp a speech 
or an address by Governor La Follette. I have received an 
estimate from the Printer stating it will overrun the allow- 
able two pages of the Recorp and that it will be between 
three and four pages. I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding that fact, I may be permitted to include this 
address by Governor La Follette in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of our 
reciprocal-trade agreements and include therein a short radio 
address on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10315) fo amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further promote the 
merchant marine policy therein declared, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
to call to the attention of the gentleman from Virginia the 
language used by Senator Rapciirre when he offered his 
amendment, the ship-mortgage feature, in the Senate. The 
Senator said he was offering the identical bill that was passed 
by the House. In this he was in error, as he offered the bill 
as reported by the committee, not the bill as passed by the 
House. I hope the gentleman will remember the action of 
the House in adopting my amendment to this bill. 

Mr. BLAND. The conferees will feel obliged to pursue the 
action of the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection and the Chair appointed the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. BLAND, Mr. Srrovicn, Mr. RAMSPECK, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland, Mr. CROSBY, Mr. WELCH, and Mr. 
CULKIN. 
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EXCEPTION OF YACHTS, TUGS,; TOWBOATS, AND UNRIGGED VESSELS 
FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE ACT OF JUNE 25. 1936, AS 
AMENDED 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 7158, to except 

yachts, tugs, towboats, and unrigged vessels from certain 

provisions of the act of June 25, 1936, as amended, with a 

Senate amendment thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 

ment and ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
BLAND, SIROVICH, RAMSPECK, WELCH, and CULKIN. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of the setting of coal prices by the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission and to include therein correspondence between my- 
self and the chairman, Mr. Tetlow, on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


ERADICATION OF TENT CATERPILLARS 


Mr, LORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, for the past 3 years in New 
York and some other States we have had a great scourge 
of tent caterpillars. These caterpillars eat the leaves off 
fruit trees and in many places have destroyed the trees. 
As soon as the leaves come out in the springtime the cater- 
pillars eat them off, and when the leaves start out again 
the caterpillars again eat them off, and many of the trees 
die. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a resolution from my board of 
supervisors in Broome County asking that the C. C. C. camp 
boys be allowed to help in destroying these pests. On the 
24th of March I introduced a resolution which had for its 
purpose using the C. C. C. boys to do this work. So far I 
have not been able to get any consideration for this measure 
because the time of the committee is being taken up with 
labor legislation. This is a very serious question in the 
Northeast and we very much need some help from the C. C. C. 
camp boys to save our fruit trees. I hope we may get action 
on my resolution. 

I have taken this up with the C. C. C. Administrator, with 
the Forest Service that deals with forest insects and with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

They all seem sympathetic and the Forest Service has sent 
Mr. J. V. Shoffner to make an inspection. According to a 
newspaper article he doubts immediate action and in the 
meantime the worms are destroying the trees. This is the 
same old story of lack of business in Government. The time 
has passed for spraying. What is needed is a pole with a 
cloth tied on the end of it, some gasoline, and a boy on 
the other end to wipe the nests out of the trees. This would 
be a very short job taking only a few minutes to care for a 
tree and save it from destruction. What we need is action. 
Will we ever get it in Government? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include therein a short resolution 
from the board of supervisors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calendar day. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 
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LANDS ALLOTTED TO INDIANS 

The Clerk called the first bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 2534, to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
vestigate and report on the loss of title to or the encum- 
brance of lands allotted to Indians, 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. CHURCH, and Mr. COSTELLO ob- 
jected. 

WESTERN BANDS OF THE SHOSHONE NATION OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 68, authorizing the West- 
ern Bands of the Shoshone Nation of Indians to sue in the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is another Indian claim bill. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to two decisions of the Supreme 
Court during the last 10 days. As a result of the passage of 
two bills amending jurisdictional acts the taxpayers of this 
country are now required to pay almost $10,000,000 to two 
Indian tribes. If the two bills had not passed the House, 
changing the jurisdictional act, the taxpayers of this country 
would not have been required to pay approximately 
$4,500,000 in each case. Here is additional evidence the 
House as a whole should carefully consider Indian claim 
bills. The changing of a few words in a jurisdictional act 
always cost the taxpayers millions. Time and again Mem- 
bers interested in Indian bills claim the Indians never recover 
from the Government. I have always challenged such state- 
ments. The decisions just referred to confirm my statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

INDIANS ALLOTTED ON THE QUINAIELT RESERVATION, STATE 

OF WASHINGTON 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1517, authorizing the 
payment of attorney fees contracted to be paid by certain 
Indians allotted on the Quinaielt Reservation, State of 
Washington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there is another bill on this 
same subject that has been reported by the committee, 
and therefore I object to the present consideration of this 
bill. 

AMENDMENT OF WISCONSIN CHIPPEWA JURISDICTIONAL ACT 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8502, to amend the 
Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 30, 1935 
(49 Stat. L. 1049). 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

CLAIMS OF THE SIOUX INDIANS 

The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 438) 
restoring the right of appeal to the Supreme Court in cer- 
tain cases inyolving claims of the Sioux Indians. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDING IN MASON COUNTY, STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6970, to provide funds 
for cooperation with School District No. 2, Mason County, 
State of Washington, in the construction of a public-school 
building to be available to both white and Indian children. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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PENSIONS FOR SERVICE IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN, THE PHILIPPINE 
INSURRECTION, AND THE CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6289, granting a pen- 
sion to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines for service in 
the War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
China Relief Expedition. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete, That any soldier, sailor, or marine, a citizen 
of the United States and 80 years old, who served 1 year or more 
on foreign soil in the service of the United States in the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedi- 
tion, during the period from the beginning of the War with 
Spain in 1898 to and including the year 1901, and who was hon- 
orably discharged from the service of the United States, disabled 
by reason of disease contracted while in line of duty during such 
service, shall be paid a monthly pension of $100. The said pension 
shall begin from the date of filing application. 

Src. 2. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

CLAIMS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AND GRAIN FIRMS ` 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 421) 
authorizing and directing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to certify for payment certain claims of grain 
elevators and grain firms to cover insurance and interest 
on wheat during the years 1919 and 1920 as per a certain 
contract authorized by the President. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution may be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS ' 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8037, to amend the 
law relating to appointment of postmasters. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

CLAIMS OF INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1651, to amend the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the attorney general of the 
State of California to bring suit in the Court of Claims on 
behalf of the Indians of California,” approved May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602). 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
2 bill be referred back to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CLAIMS OF THE SEMINOLE INDIANS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7271, authorizing the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Oklahoma to hear and determine certain claims of the 
Seminole Nation or Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection; 


LOSS OF CROPS BY HAILSTORMS 
The Clerk called the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) for the 
relief of certain persons conducting farming operations whose 
crops were destroyed by hailstorms. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution covers a 
class of catastrophe which is covered by Public, No. 5, of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. It will be recalled we provided 
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$20,000,000 to the Disaster Loan Corporation to be made avail- 
able for this purpose. It is my opinion that hailstorms con- 
stitute a disaster which would come within the terms of that 
act, and we amended the act to include disasters of 1937, and 
with this in mind I ask unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I say to my colleague that when we had the Con- 
sent Calendar up before the only objection appeared to be 
that this was a local matter and did not apply to other 
States that might want to come within the scope of the bill, 
and referring to the statement made by the gentleman, if 
it had been possible for these people whose crops were 
really destroyed by hailstorms, to have received any bene- 
fits under the bill referred to they would have been taken 
care of. I have an amendment which I propose to offer, 
eliminating any definite amount whatsoever and leaving 
it with the Secretary of Agriculture to determine the amount, 
and the bill as amended will apply to any State where farm- 
ers have suffered from hailstorm or drought, and I hope the 
gentleman will accept such an amendment. It may be 
there will be very little money, if any, paid out, but if so it 
will apply to farmers in any State where they have had hail 
or drought damages to crops in 1937 and where they can 
comply with the rules and regulations set forth by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture governing such cases. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say that this joint resolution would 
constitute an exception to the general act authorizing loans 
by the Disaster Loan Corporation and it would establish a 
precedent whereby anything which might be considered as a 
local disaster might be hereafter covered by a separate bill. 
When the Disaster Loan Corporation bill was up for consid- 
eration attention was called to numerous local conditions. In 
one case I remember a frost destroyed the peach crop in 
Michigan. Because we were convinced that that would be con- 
sidered a disaster, under that act, the Representatives from 
Michigan withdrew their amendment so that we would share 
and share alike with all the other States of the Union. We 
have windstorms out in Kansas which may not only destroy 
crops but may tear roofs off of buildings. This is a disaster 
so far as that locality is concerned, and we made the lan- 
guage of the Disaster Loan Corporation Act general enough 
to include all such local disasters. For this reason I do not 
believe we should establish by specific act this relief which 
will be in conflict with the general procedure, and this is the 
reason I have asked that the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. FULMER. May I say to my colleague, that is exactly 
what I am trying to get around; instead of making it a local 
matter, to make it general, without even setting forth any 
amount. There will be no additional appropriation, and the 
purpose of the bill is to take care of these special disasters of 
1937. Iam sure, if any of these cases could have come under 
the general act referred to by the gentleman, they would have 
been taken care of. I would like to have read by the Clerk 
for the information of the gentleman the amendment I am 
proposing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I say to the gentleman that if he 
makes this joint resolution general, then he does exactly the 
same thing that is already provided by law in Public, No. 5, 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and Public, No. 4, of the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress, and I would like to call the attention of 
the House to the language of that act, wherein we provide 
that— 

There is hereby created a Disaster Loan Corporation with non- 
assessable capital stock in an amount not to exceed $20,000,000. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized and directed 
to subscribe for such stock and to make payment therefor from 
time to time as called out of the unexpended balance of the 
$50,000,000 which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was au- 
thorized to lend for catastrophe relief by section 1 of the act of 
April 17, 1936 (Public, No. 525, 74th Cong.). Such Disaster Loan 
Corporation shall be managed by officers and agents to be ap- 
pointed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under such 
rules and regulations as its board of directors may prescribe. 

Then in the succeeding sections they are authorized to 
make, upon terms and conditions established by the Board, 
loans for catastrophes for 1937. 
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We later amended the act at the instance of the New 
England States, as I recall, to cover like catastrophes which 
had occurred in 1936. 

I really think it is a dangerous precedent to start legis- 
lating specifically for all conditions which might be con- 
sidered catastrophes throughout the United States. There 
is no reason why we should generalize on the gentleman’s 
bill, because if we do we put his bill in direct competition 
ER agency which we have already set up to give this 
relief. 

Mr. FULMER. May I state that the bill referred to by 
the gentleman was to take care of damages caused by a 
severe flood and the amount of the money available under 
such act has been expended. This joint resolution is fair 
and covers such damages in any and all of the States in the 
Union. I hope the gentleman will not object to the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I feel under the circum- 
stances that we should give at least some more time to it. 
I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp at this point an amendment which 
I had proposed to offer to this Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Strike out line 1 and down to and including line 15 and insert 
in lieu thereof, the following: 

“Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
make grants through the Resettlement Administration, out of any 
sums allocated by the President to the Resettlement Administration 
from the sums appropriated by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1937, to those farm operators in the United States whose 
crops were destroyed by hailstorms and droughts during the sum- 
mer of 1927, and who shall be found by the Secretary to be in need 
or to have had their credit so impaired as a result of such destruc- 


tion as to be unable to continue independent farming operations 
without securing financial assistance.” * 


COMPOSITION OF UNITED STATES NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7777) to further amend sec- 
tion 3 of the act entitled “An act to establish the composi- 
tion of the United States Navy with respect to the categories 
of vessels limited by the treaties signed at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922, and at London, April 22, 1930, at the limit 
prescribed by those treaties; to authorize the construction of 
certain naval vessels; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 505), as amended by the act of 
June 25, 1936 (49 Stat. 1926; 34 U. S. C., sec. 496). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CLAIMS OF DELAWARE INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2326) to amend the act, as 
amended, entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware 
Indians to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States,” approved February 
7, 1925. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THIRD PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 

The Clerk called House Joint Resolution 659, to authorize 
an appropriation for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the Third Pan American Highway Con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, there is a similar Senate 
joint resolution on the calendar and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate Joint Resolution 284 be substituted for the 
House joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read Senate Joint Resolution 284, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
expenses of participation by the United States in the Third Pan 
American Highway Conference, to be held in Chile during the 
fiscal year 1939, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, without reference to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended; stenographic reporting, translating, and 
other services, by contract if deemed necessary, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); rent; 
traveling expenses; purchase of necessary books, documents, news- 
papers, and periodicals; official cards; printing and binding; enter- 
tainment; local transportation; and such other expenses as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of State, including the reimbursement 
of other appropriations from which payment may have been made 
for any of the purposes herein specified. 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate joint resolution was 
agreed to was laid on the table. 

A House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 659) was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF GEODESY AND GEOPHYSICS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolution 660, to authorize 
and request the President of the United States to invite the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its 
seventh general assembly in the United States during the 
calendar year 1939, and to invite foreign governments to par- 
ticipate in that general assembly; and to authorize an ap- 
propriation to assist in meeting the expenses necessary for 
participation by the United States in the meeting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a similar Senate joint resolution (No. 285) be substituted 
for the House joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was. no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and is hereby, authorized 
and requested to invite the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics to hold its seventh general assembly in the United 
States during the calendar year 1939, and to invite foreign govern- 
ments to participate in that general assembly. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses 
of organizing and holding the seventh general assembly of the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; communication serv- 
ices; stenographic and other services by contract if deemed neces- 
sary without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. 
C., title 41, sec. 5); travel expenses; local transportation; hire of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; rent in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere; printing and binding; entertainment; 
official cards; purchase of newspapers and periodicals; necessary 
books and documents; stationery; membership badges; and such 
other as may be actually and necessarily incurred by the 
Government of the United States by reason of observance of ap- 
propriate courtesies in connection therewith, and such other ex- 
penses as may be authorized by the Secretary of State, including 
the reimbursement of other appropriations from which payments 
have been made for any of the purposes herein specified. 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate joint resolu- 
tion was agreed to was ordered to lie on the table. 

A House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 660) was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

CHOCTAW INDIANS OF MISSISSIPPI 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1478) conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
the Choctaw Indians of the State of Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO PREVENT ALIENS FISHING IN THE WATERS OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10432) to amend an act 
approved June 14, 1906 (34 Stat. 263), entitled “An act to 
prevent aliens from fishing in the waters of Alaska.” 

There being no objection the Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act of Congress approved 
June 14, 1906 (34 Stat. 263), entitled “An act to prevent aliens 
from fishing in the waters of Alaska”, is amended to read as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person not a citizen of the 
United States, or who has declared his intention to become a citizen 
of the United States, and is not a bona fide resident therein, or 
for any company, corporation, or association not organized or 
authorized to transact business under the laws of any State, Terri- 
tory, or District thereof, or for any person not a native of Alaska, 
to catch or kill, or attempt to catch or kill, except with rod, spear, 
or gaff, any fish of any kind or species whatsoever in any of the 
waters of Alaska under the jurisdiction of the United States: 
Provided, however, That nothing contained in this act shall pre- 
vent those lawfully taking fish in the said waters from selling the 
same, fresh or cured, in Alaska or in Alaskan waters, to any alien 
person, company, or vessel then being lawfully in said waters: 
Provided further, That nothing contained in this act shall prevent 
any person, firm, corporation, or association lawfully entitled to 
fish in the waters of Alaska from employing as laborers any aliens 
who can now be lawfully employed under the existing laws of the 
United States, either at stated wages or by piecework, or both, in 
connection with the canning, salting, or otherwise preserving of 
fish: And provided further, That any person who is a bona fide 
resident of Alaska and has been such a resident for the period of 3 
consecutive years prior to the date of approval of this act, and 
who during such 3-year period has been continuously or seasonally 
engaged in fishing in the waters of Alaska for commercial purposes, 
may continue to engage in fishing in the waters of Alaska for 
commercial purposes for the period of 3 years after the date of 
a approval of this act, although not a citizen of the United 

tates.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


TOWER CLOCK, ESCAMBIA COUNTY COURTHOUSE, FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3220) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to transfer the title and all other inter- 
ests in the old tower clock from the Escambia County Court- 
house Building, acquired by the Government by deed, to the 
Pensacola Historical Society of Pensacola, Escambia County, 
Fla. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to permit the removal of the old tower clock in its 
entirety from the Escambia County Courthouse Building, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., which was acquired by the Government from the county 
of Escambia, Fla., by deed of May 22, 1937, in exchange for the 
old post-office building, the title and all other interests in said 
tower clock to be given into the custody of the Pensacola Historical 
Society of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla.: Provided, That the 
removal of the clock shall be without expense to the Government. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 

RAILROAD EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10296, to amend an 
act entitled “An act relating to the liability of common car- 
riers by railroad to their employees in certain cases” ap- 
proved April 22, 1908, as amended (U. S. C., title 45, ch. 2). 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the author of the bill explain its purpose? 

Mr. HEALEY. I shall be very happy to do so. The bill 
is almost self-explanatory, I may say to the gentleman from 
Michigan. It merely removes from the Employers Liability 
Act, the act which affects all railroad employees, any rule 
or regulation which in any way interferes with the right of 
a fellow employee voluntarily to give information to the next 
of kin or persons in interest of any employee who is in- 
jured or killed in the scope of his employment, and makes it 
a crime for anyone to intimidate or put him in fear of dis- 
charge for giving such information. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT, Then, as I understand it, this bill will 
facilitate the hearing of claims of employees against the rail- 
roads by making information which the railroads have avail- 
able to the employee himself or to his next of kin in case 
of death. 

Mr. HEALEY. It makes it possible for the widow of a 
man who is killed, or the children of a man who is killed 
to get some information and facts relative to his death. 
This information is made available also to persons in in- 
terest of a man who has been injured; it makes it possible 
for them to get some evidence. 

As I understand it at the present time no employee is 
willing, for fear of losing his job, to give this evidence in the 
case of a man who is injured or killed while he is working 
at his job. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. For fear of retaliation. 

Mr. HEALEY. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the gentleman has a very fine 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr, LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HEALEY. I do not think the gentleman ought to ob- 
ject to this particular bill because it is only just and reason- 
able that the surviving widow, children, or kin of a railroad 
employee killed or injured in line of duty get evidence as to 
the cause of his death or his injury. I hope the gentleman 
will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


HERMAN P. KRAFFT 


Mr. VINSON of. Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Claims be discharged from 
consideration of the bill (S. 3040) for the relief of Herman 
P. Krafft, and the bill rereferred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY MULES 


The Clerk: called the next bill, H. R. 9848, to require that 
horses and mules belonging to the United States which have 
become unfit for service be destroyed or put to pasture. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is the purpose of this bill? As I understand the 
bill, it prohibits the Department from selling mules which 
have become unfit for Government service. Why should we 
not authorize the Department to sell these mules if we can 
get a little money out of them rather than destroy them? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Haran]; and at the request of about 150 
Members of the House the committee considered the bill and 
authorized me to report it. 

The Department in making its report on this bill says 
that it is today doing exactly what the bill provides. The 
humane societies from various sections of the country approve 
the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, Iam not familiar with the bill at all. Will the gentle- 
man tell me what it does? Does this bill prohibit the War 
Department from selling mules? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It does. It requires they be destroyed or 
placed on pasture. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Association for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals apparently is very much concerned that 
after these mules are sold to private individuals they will not 
be treated with as much kindness or furnished with as com- 
fortable quarters as they enjoy in the Army service. I have 
no particular objection to the bill. I want to see these mules 
and horses properly taken care of in their old age just as 
Members of Congress should be taken care of in their old age. 
I just wanted the gentleman to explain what the purpose of 
the bill was, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Under my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker, I may say that I am quite familiar with mules and 
have a little knowledge as to what farmers do with their 
mules. I am not in favor of this bill and shall object to it. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withhold my objection to 
permit the gentleman to make a statement. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that this bill does not provide that when the Government is 
through using the horse or mule it must be disposed of. It 
says when the horse or mule is unfit for service. It does not 
say “unfit for service in the Army or Government,“ but when 
a horse is unfit that it shall not be sold to a junk man or 
someone who will abuse the horse. The horse might be unfit 
for military service in the Army but it still may be sold and 
disposed of. The gentleman from New York suggests that is 
what it means, but the language of the bill does not so 
provide. I think with that understanding the bill ought to 


pass. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The whole thing resolves itself down to 
what you mean by “unfit for service.” 

Mr. BOILEAU. It does not say “unfit for service in the 
Government Department.” It means if a horse or mule is so 
crippled or has other disabilities it shall not be sold to some 
junk man for ten or fifteen dollars. 
oe ROGERS of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Certain people have 
made a very careful investigation of this matter and they 
say that many of these mules have been sold and actually 
abused. The mules that are unfit for service are the ones to 
be protected. Of course, they will not be dismissed or re- 
leased from the service if they are fit for use. I hope the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the Army report on this bill; which points out 
that it is the policy of the War Department at the present 
time to follow substantially this principle, but the proposed 
bill would make it mandatory. It also points out that the 
average age of condemned horses and mules sold during the 
calendar years 1936 and 1937 was approximately 11 years. 
Anyone who knows anything about horses and mules knows 
that many animals 11 years old still have useful years and 
should not be put to death. I do not think it is humane to 
destroy an 11-year-old horse just because the Army is through 
with him. The bill should be amended or else should be 
objected to. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. If this bill should pass, is there any danger 
it will be used as a precedent in the future treatment of 
Members of Congress? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It might be. 

The SPEAKER. Is it the intention of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] to object to the bill? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HARLAN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, this is my hill and I just 
came into the Chamber. I think there might be a few things 
I may say that will be helpful. 

The letter of the Secretary of War attached to the report 
simply covers the War Department horses and to that ex- 
tent he is correct. But that is not our problem. Here is 
the situation with reference to these animals owned by the 
Government. First, the War Department uses them and 
then after about 11 years of service on the average the War 
Department does one of three things. It either shoots the 
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horse, it puts him out to pasture, or sells and transfers him 
to another agency. Secretary Woodring is absolutely right 
in his report. We are not interested in those horses, but 
we are interested in the horses that pass from the War 
Department to another governmental agency. He is correct 
in saying that so far as the War Department is concerned 
there is no need for this legislation because they protect 
all the horses worth saving that they do not turn over to 
another agency. 

The thing that brought this proposition to the surface was 
the sale of five horses here in Washington. Some of them 
came from the Industrial School. I do not know where the 
others came from. But they were engaged in some kind of 
work and were from 19 to 21 years of age. Those horses 
fortunately were purchased by the humane society here 
with the exception of one. They were crippled. 

The humane society has repeatedly taken this up with the 
Attorney General and the War Department. The Attorney 
General has given opinions that they cannot do anything 
but sell these horses and mules because under the section 
which we seek to amend here a horse has some value, and 
under the statute they have to sell the horse. After the War 
Department has used these horses and mules from 8 to 11 
years and after some other department has then used 5 or 
6 years more out of the horse or mule, it gives that agency 
control over those horses. when they are tottering, com- 
parable to a man 70 years of age in condition of the body. 
It gives them the privilege of shooting those horses or putting 
them out to pasture. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLAN. I yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the report of the War Department which says that at 
the present time they are providing for the destruction of 
animals when they think that is the proper thing to do. But 
they point out this legislation, if passed, would become 
mandatory and would preclude any deviation from that 
course. An animal that is 11 years of age may be fit for 
further use, but if deemed not fit for further Army use, the 
War Department, under this bill, could do nothing else but 
shoot the horse or put him out to pasture. I would not 
object to the pasture part, but many an old horse might 
prefer to do a little occasional work to being shot. Why not 
let the Army have a little discretion in the matter? 

Mr. HARLAN. Under the law, they have to turn them 
over to the Procurement Division. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And the Procurement Divi- 
sion can either sell him or transfer him to some other 
agency—under present law but not if we pass this bill worded 
as it now is. 

Mr. DIES. I agree with the gentleman that these mules 
should not be sold to junk dealers, but may I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that so far as I am concerned I 
have seen a good many mules much older than 11 years that 
were strong, hearty, and doing good work? 

. HARLAN. Certainly. The Government uses every 
year’s service there is in the horse as long as they can get 
the value of the food out of these animals. They continue 
to work them. The Procurement Division tells me that they 
dispose every year of somewhat less than 100 horses, and 
this includes the entire United States; Alaska, and in all the 
different departments. This proceeding, Mr. Speaker, will 
cost the Government almost nothing. In every one of our 
municipalities if they take the horses that are destroyed to 
a reduction plant and kill them there they can get $10 for 
the horse right there for his hide. 

Mr. DIES. This is not a Townsend old-age pension plan 
for mules, is it? 

Mr. HARLAN. No. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I may say to the gentleman that when I 
was on the farm we got an old army mule that had defec- 
tive eyesight and her name was Beck. This mule was 
worked for 11 years, despite its bad eyesight, which was only 
in one fye. 
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I rise to memorialize some of these mules. Must we shoot 
or retire a mule because of military service? Why, such a 
rule would retire half of us soldiers here in Congress. 

I cannot see any reason for this measure. 

The gentleman states that an age of 11 years in a mule’s 
life is comparable to 70 yearsina man. We have put Justice 
Van Devanter, of the Supreme Court, to work since he 
passed that age and quite the Supreme Court. He does light 
work in lower courts. 

No; there is no reason why these old mules should not do 
some work, nor that they should be destroyed—I mean, shot. 
The Army has a right to use their discretion now; let them 
continue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PURCHASES OF BLIND-MADE PRODUCTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2819, to create a Com- 
mittee on Purchases of Blind-made Products, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION AND CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3290, to impose additional 
duties upon the United States Public Health Service in con- 
nection with the investigation and control of the venereal 
diseases. 

There being no objection the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved July 9, 1918, is hereby 
amended by adding, after section 4 of chapter XV (40 Stat. 886; 
U. S. C., title 42, sec. 25), sections 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, and 4e, to read as 
follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of assisting States, counties, health dis- 
tricts, and other political subdivisions of the States in establishing 
and maintaining adequate measures for the prevention, treatment, 
and control of the venereal diseases; for the purpose of making 
studies, investigations, and demonstrations to develop more effec- 
tive measures of prevention, treatment, and control of the venereal 
diseases, including the training of personnel; for the pay, allow- 
ances, and trav mses of commissioned officers and other 
personnel assigned to duties in carrying out the purposes of this 
act in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; and for the print- 
ing of reports, documents, and other material relating thereto, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, the sum of $3,000,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, the sum of $5,000,000; for the fiscal year e 
June 30, 1941, the sum of $7,000,000; and for each of the 10 fiscal 
years thereafter such sum as may be needed to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

“(b) Prior to the beginning of each fiscal year the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service shall determine, out of the 
appropriations made pursuant to section 4 (a), the sum to be 
allotted to the several States, including the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. The Surgeon General shall. then 
allot such sum to the several States upon the basis of (1) the 
population (2) the extent of the venereal-disease problem, and 
(3) the financial needs of the respective States. Upon making 
such allotments he shall certify the amounts thereof to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The amount of an allotment to any State 
for any fiscal year remaining unpaid at the end of such fiscal year 
shall be available for allotment to the States for the succeeding 
fiscal year in addition to the amount appropriated and ayailable 
for such fiscal year. e 

“(c) Prior to the beginning of each quarter of the fiscal year 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service shall determine 
the amount to be paid to each State for such quarter from the 
allotment to such State, and shall certify the amount so determined 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Upon receipt of such certification, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, through the Division of Dis- 
bursement of the Treasury Department and prior to audit or set- 
tlement by the General Accounting Office, pay in accordance with 
such certification. The moneys so paid to any State shall be ex- 
pended in carrying out the purposes specified in section 4 (a), and 
in accordance with plans presented by the health authority of such 
Biata and approved by the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. 

“(d) With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
after consultation with a conference of State and Territorial health 
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officers, the General of the Public Health Service is au- 
thorized to prescribe the rules and regulations necessary to carry 
out the p of this act. 


superseding 
the functions, under any other act, of the Public Health Service 
relating to the prevention, treatment, and control of venereal dis- 
eases, or the expenditure of money therefor.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out (a)“ and insert “Sec. 4a.“ 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “purposes”, insert “of sections 
ne 2 me th athe the figures, insert “not exceeding 

2, line 10, T a “no = 
Page 2, line 12, after the figures, insert “not exceeding.” 
figures, insert “not exceeding.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “of the 10 fiscal years” and insert 
“fiscal year.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out the word “needed” and insert “deemed 
necessary.” 

Page . line 16, after the word purposes“, insert “of sections 
4a to 4e, inclusive,” 

line 18, strike out “(b)” and insert “Sec. 4b.” 
, line 21, strike out “4 (a)“ and insert “4a.” 
line 22, after “Puerto Rico”, insert “Virgin Islands.” 
9, strike out (e)“ and insert Sec. 4c.” 

„ strike out “4 (a) and insert “4a.” 
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4, line 4, strike out (e) This act” and insert “Sec. 4e. 
Sections 4a and 4e, inclusive, of this act.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

LONGEVITY PAY OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 3618, to reestablish 
the longevity pay of warrant officers. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wonder if whoever has charge of this bill will tell us some- 
thing about what it will cost? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to explain 
to the gentleman. This bill puts the warrant officers of the 
Army on the same longevity-pay basis as similar officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps and equalizes the longevity pay 
of warrant officers in the three branches of the service. 

Mr. TABER. Have not they had this pay before? 

Mr. EDMISTON. They had it before, but it was taken 
away from them by a previous act, the date of which I 
cannot recall, 

Mr. TABER. How much will it cost? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Seven hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. TABER. A year? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Yes. I may say to the gentleman 
that to my mind officers of the same grade in the services 
should be on an equal-pay basis. I do not see why the war- 
rant officers of the Army should be paid less than warrant 
officers of the Navy or Marine Corps who perform the same 
functions. The fairness of this measure is the reason the 
committee reported it out, 

Mr. TABER. Is it actually true that warrant officers in 
the Army receive less than warrant officers in the Navy? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Yes. They are of exactly the same 
grade but are getting less pay. 

Mr. TABER. The War Department does not recommend 
the bill. In the Secretary’s letter it is stated 

For the foregoing reasons the War Department does not recom- 
mend that H. R. 3618 be enacted into law. 

Mr. EDMISTON. I may say to the gentleman that an 
official of the War Department admitted before the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs that these warrant officers are most 
valuable to the service, and he thought the existing rate of 
pay is unfair to them. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over 
without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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MONUMENT TO GEN. PETER GABRIEL MUHLENBERG 

The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. Res. 631) to provide 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of Gen. Peter 
Gabriel Muhlenberg. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the gentleman explain this bill, for the 
reason that the other day we were asked to provide for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of Newton Baker, 
who has been dead only a few months. 

If we adopt the policy of having monuments built all over 
this country by the Federal Government, we will eventually 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on monuments. The 
question is whether or not it is a wise policy for this Govern- 
ment to go in the monument-building business, especially in 
a haphazard way of each Congressman asking for such 
appropriations. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall be pleased to explain this 
measure to the gentleman from Texas. 

This resolution authorizes the appropriation of $25,000 to 
erect a monument to the memory of Gen. Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg at Woodstock, Va. 

It has the endorsement of the Fine Arts Commission, under 
which the project, if authorized, will be carried out. It has 
the endorsement of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. It has the endorsement of the Lutheran Chureh of 
America, of which he was one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers. It has the endorsement of a large number of people 
who like myself have been more or less surprised and some- 
what disappointed to find that of all of the native-born 
American patriots who distinguished themselves in the Revo- 
lutionary War, a personal and individual monument by this 
Government has been erected to only two, General Washing- 
ton and General Greene. We did erect a monument to our 
distinguished friend from France, General Lafayette, to 
Pulaski, to De Kalb, and to several others, but only to two 
American generals, and General Muhlenberg was one of the 
most distinguished. He came down to Virginia when he was 
only 25 years old, where he soon attracted attention as a 
preacher in a small community. 

I say he came from Pennsylvania to Virginia and we sent 
him to our general assembly before he was 28 years old, 
where he attracted the attention of Washington; and Wash- 
ington, when hostilities were declared, gave him a commis- 
sion as a colonel in the Continental Army. Muhlenberg’s 
soul was fired with love of religious freedom and its hand- 
maiden, political freedom, and on a famous Sunday morn- 
ing in his little church at Woodstock he preached a stirring 
sermon on freedom, and at the conclusion of that message 
threw aside his clerical robes and disclosed the uniform of 
a colonel of the Continental Army. He said, “There is a 
time to pray and a time to fight, and the time has come to 
fight,” and he called upon the members of his church and 
of his community to follow him, and they did follow him. 
They had no uniforms except their coonskin caps and leather 
breeches; no arms except their squirrel rifles, but behind 
those rifles was burning patriotism and indomitable courage. 
He took them to Sullivans Island, to Brandywine, to Ger- 
mantown, to Valley Forge, to Monmouth, and to Stony 
Point. He took them to Yorktown where he rendered service 
in the defeat of Cornwallis, second only to that of Lafayette. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I do not doubt all the things the gentle- 
man has said from a sentimental viewpoint and a historical 
viewpoint. I do not know the details, but I know Mulen- 
berg was a great patriot. Perhaps he has been dead long 
enough for Congress to spend some money on a monument; 
no doubt the purpose is quite laudable. But what does the 
gentleman think about the general tendency of the Federal 
Government in buying monuments and putting them up all 
over the United States? I could make the same speech for 
Sam Houston and several other Texas heroes. Sam Houston 
was born in Rockbridge County, Va., near where this monu- 
ment is sought to be placed. But how are we to proceed, to 
determine, and finally do justice to all our heroes? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I may say to my friend from Texas 
that I want as many people of this Nation as possible to 
have the experience I had Saturday when I visited the 
cradle of American independence, the home of Paul Revere, 
and Christ Church, where the lanterns were displayed to 
indicate the British were approaching Boston by sea; the 
Bunker Hill Monument; the commons at the little town of 
Lexington, where the British in an unprovoked way fired 
upon the soldiers gathered there and to whose memory lov- 
ing hands have erected a monument on which they have 
inscribed: 

Sacred to liberty and the rights of mankind, 
The freedom and independence of America, 
Sealed and defended with the blood of her sons. 

I would like for them to go to the Old North Bridge 
where the Minute Men repulsed a superior British force 
and see the monument on which has been inscribed: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their fiag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The gentleman asked me to answer a 
question. 

Mr. MAVERICK. The reason I want to pass this bill over 
is because I do not believe this Chamber realizes the policy 
we are embarking upon. Let us take time to think this 
over. What are we doing? We are embarking upon a mon- 
ument-building policy. 

We have got three of these bills on one page—one for 
Newton Baker, who is hardly cold in his grave, and it is 
proposed we build a monument to him. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the gentleman let me finish my 
answer to his question, please? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I want to make that request at the end 
of the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
let me finish answering his first question before he cuts off 
debate? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Of course. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
asked me why we should build monuments to our Revolution- 
ary heroes. 

Mr. Speaker, our fundamental institutions are under attack 
in this Nation today. If there ever was a time when we need 
to bring home to the people of the country the need for 
patriotism, it is now. There will not be so many of these 
shrines built because we never have had enough national 
heroes to bankrupt the Treasury in doing honor to them; and 
I say further to my friend from Texas [Mr. Maverick] that 
in truth it is said that the generation that does not honor 
the memory of the great men that preceded it will leave little 
by which it will be remembered by succeeding generations. 
The-shot that was fired at the old North Bridge might not 
have been heard around the world, but it was heard in 
Virginia, Patrick Henry heard it and exclaimed in St. John’s 
Church in Richmond that each breath from the North brings 
to our ears the clash of resounding arms, and this young 
Lutheran preacher heard it and he responded to that call, 
and, as I say, took his men to Washington’s command and 
fought with them through the whole war. He was then 
elected to this body. His brother was our first Speaker, He 
was elected to the Senate and Pennsylvania placed a statue 
of him in the Hall of Fame. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I yield. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Then his niche in the Hall of Fame, 
plus the name that cannot be wiped out, ought to be enough. 
But I am not going to make any statement about passing 
this over or otherwise. However, I believe this House ought 
to begin considering the subject of building monuments here 
and there over the country, 
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Why, I repeat, I have a half dozen monuments that I 
would like to have built in a beautiful spot in Texas, most 
of them in my district, of course. I am not going to ob- 
ject, but I think this House ought to consider the fact that 
we are not going to do any good by this constant building 
of monuments here and there. 

If we are to do so, we ought to have an accepted way of 
accomplishing it. Sometime ago I introduced a bill for 
the preservation of historic sites, which was passed; it is a 
commission under the Department of the Interior, and is 
supposed to pass on such matters. This, however, is not for 
preservation, but for building something new—so they have 
no jurisdiction. 

In all justice, we have many, many heroes. Should we 
build a statue for one, because a Congressman is very ac- 
tive, and neglect another hero? I think not; and moreover, 
it is a very difficult question. I know many men who were 
killed in battle, real heroes, and no monument rises to them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I say to my friend from Texas that 
whenever he introduces a bill to erect a monument to a 
patriot of the type of Muhlenberg he will have my hearty 
support in the undertaking. We should make a reality of 
the symbolism of the flag that General Muhlenberg helped 
to bring into being, of the loyalty of the blue background, 
of the courage of the red stripes, of the purity of the white 
bars—a reality of the unity that those 48 stars symbolize, a 
great nation stretching from ocean to ocean. We are proud 
of that flag. There was a time, and may the recording 
angel blot it out with a tear, when, as Webster predicted, 
our land was drenched in fraternal blood. But men from 
the Valley of Virginia, under the leadership of a great patriot 
from Pennsylvania, helped to raise that flag above the snows 
of Valley Forge. They served under John Paul Jones when 
it flew from his masthead, and disputed on equal terms with 
the cross of St. George its ancient lordship of the seas; they 
followed Scott when he carried it to the heights of Monte- 
zuma in the Mexican War; and when the call came in 1917 
to again bear arms in defense of an ideal of government, 
the sons of those who had worn the gray and the sons of 
those who had worn the blue were united in the khaki of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. Taking that flag that 
now bore its full complement of 48 stars, they carried it, for 
the first time, upon an European battlefield, where it there 
received, as its baptism of fire, a salute from the arsenals of 
hell. Never was the country more united than it was in the 
undertaking to win the World War, but now our countty is 
pulling apart when the need for unity is even greater than 
in 1917. Now the patriotism of the youth of the land is 
waning, although the economic war has as great need for 
patriots as did the World War. There is as much need today 
for Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts to be united 
in saving the Union as it was for them to be united ‘in 
winning our freedom from the British. General Muhlenberg 
and his copatriots, through unity of spirit and purpose, laid 
the foundation for constitutional American liberty. Upon it 
we should endeavor to erect a superstructure of democratic 
institutions that will be the wonder and the envy of the 
world. For such an undertaking, we must have patriotic 
manhood, sterling character. How better can we inculcate 
such qualities in the youth of the present generation than 
by honoring a man who exemplified them in the highest 
degree? 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I believe the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] is going 
to withdraw his request that the bill go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. ROBERTSON, our friend 
from Virginia, has made an eloquent appeal. He is to be 
complimented for his sentiments, and likewise for his desire 
to have such a monument. 

And since I dislike making objection or of setting myself 
up as a censor, I am not going to object. But I insist we 
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should establish some policy; let us determine whether we 
really want to be building these individual monuments on 
individual appeals of individual Congressmen, Possibly it 
would be better to honor our heroes by really solving our 
economic ills, or at least trying a little harder. Should we 
decide to build monuments, let us have some accepted method, 
rather than the present haphazard system. 

I withdraw my objection, but I do not promise to do so 
in similar circumstances in the future. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MEMORIAL TO THE LATE NEWTON D. BAKER 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 656) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a memorial to the memory of Newton 
D. Baker. d 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. It seems to me that if we are not going to build a 
monument to General Muhlenburg, who has been dead abcut 
150 years, then we ought not to build a monument to a man 
who is hardly cold in his grave. 

I would like to see some justification for our erecting a 
monument to Newton D. Baker at this time. The other day 
we refused to erect a monument in memory of Gen. Frederick 
Funston, a more spectacular man and probably a greater one 
than Mr. Baker, although I do not want to argue about 
either one of them. 

If we are going into the policy of building monuments, then 
I think the matter ought to be passed on by some proper 
committee after we have adopted the policy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to my good friend from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The resolution presented by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] and the resolution of my 
own now before the House, were passed on by the Library 
Committee, and the Republicans [Mr. Treapway and Mr, 
Lorn], as well as the Democratic members of the committee, 
joined in a unanimous report on the resolutions. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, if I do not object, a Re- 
publican will, for I see a hungry look on one of their faces. 
I hate to do it, because if any man is unselfish and works day 
and night for his district it is Mr. Ranpotex. He works day 
and night for his people, on the ground, under the ground, 
and up in the air. Besides, he is a distinguished Member, 
recognized over the country. But I cannot bring myself to 
think that we should now use Federal moneys to memorialize 
a man who is hardly cold in his grave. I therefore regret- 
fully object to the bill sponsored by my energetic friend [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. 

REFUNDING CERTAIN SUMS PAID BY RAILROADS 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 3526) to provide for reimburs- 
ing certain railroads for sums paid into the Treasury of the 
United States under an unconstitutional act of Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 


REFUNDING OF INVALIDATED TAXES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this bill should not be passed without there 
being called to the attention of the House just what is being 
done. I was a member of the subcommittee that considered 
the bill. I did not object to the reporting of the bill, and I 
shall not object to its passage, but I feel that the House 
should know exactly what is being done. Members will get 
letters from farmers in their territory wanting to know why 
they passed the bill to refund to the railroads taxes collected 
under an invalidated tax law and did not pass legislation 
that is proposed to refund the hog processing taxes to the 
farmers, under a similarly invalidated tax. The principle in- 
volved is the same. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. The bill to which the 
gentlemah refers, about the refunding of the processing taxes 
to farmers, on the processing of hogs, has been reported 
favorably by the subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and is now before the full committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope the full committee 
will report it to the House promptly. 

The pending bill provides a refund of approximately 
$138,000 to railroads which was paid by them under protest, 
into the railroad retirement trust fund under the first 
retirement act. Subsequently the law was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court. There remains in the Treasury about 
$12,000 of the tax that was collected. So this refund will 
cost the Treasury approximately $126,000. The claims of the 
railroads range from a very few dollars up to $12,000. Most 
of them are relatively small claims, because over 150 rail- 
road companies and express companies are involved. The 
principle, however, is that of refunding a tax collected under 
a law which was subsequently invalidated. 

Dr. Black, of the Department of Agriculture, has found 
that the farmers paid the hog processing tax. If we pass 
this bill, we have a perfect precedent for the passage of the 
bill refunding hog processing taxes to the hog raisers. I 
hope the Committee on Agriculture will promptly report 
that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ARMY MULES 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, since Calendar No. 698, the 
bill relating to army mules and horses was passed, an amend- 
ment to the bill has been agreed upon which I think is ac- 
ceptable to all concerned. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to the bill H. R. 9848, Calendar No. 698, for 
consideration and amendment. P 

Mr.COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if we return to one bill on the calendar it would seem to me 
we would have to return to other bills that had beén passed 
over if any Member requested it. I do not think the request 
should be made during the call of the calendar, or until the 
end of the calendar is reached. For that reason I shall 
object at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard to returning to this 
bill at this time. 

CAMP MERRITT, N. J. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 71, to provide for the 
establishment of a national monument on the site of Camp 
Merritt, N. J. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the consideration of this bill on the Consent Calendar, 
and if the Chair holds with me on the point of order, the 
bill should be stricken from the calendar. 

This bill was objected to and stricken from the Consent 
Calendar on April 4, 1938. The Chair, of course, will take 
judicial notice of the fact that that was during the same 
session of the Congress in which we are now sitting. The 
rule provides: 

Should objection be made to the consideration of any bill so 
called it shall be carried over on the calendar without prejudice to 
the next day when the Consent Calendar is again called, and if 
objected to by three or more Members, it shall be immediately 
stricken from the calendar and shall not thereafter during the 
same session of that Congress be placed thereon. 


Mr. Speaker, I contend that the placing of this bill back 
upon the Consent Calendar is in violation of this rule. 

The SPEAKER. -The Chair is informed that the RECORD 
will show that on May 3 on motion of Mr. McLean, by 
unanimous consent, the bill was restored to the Consent 
Calendar. Under these circumstances the Chair feels, the 
action having been taken by unanimous consent of the 
House, that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the Chair that I was not 
advised that it had been restored by unanimous consent. 


` L withdraw my point of order. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 1 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that under the 
circumstances three objections would be required to stop 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. TABER, and Mr. CHURCH objected. 


BRIDGE ACROSS DELAWARE RIVER, PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3149, authorizing the 
Interstate Bridge Commission of the State of New York and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to reconstruct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Delaware 
River between points in the city of Port Jervis, Orange 
County, N. Y., and the Borough of Matamoras, Pike County, 


Pa. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the Interstate Bridge Commission of the State of New 
York and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania be, and is hereby, 
authorized to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Delaware River between 

ints in the city of Port Jervis, Orange County, N. Y., and the 

ugh of Matamoras, Pike County, Pa., in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Src. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Interstate Bridge 
Commission of the State of New York and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and 
to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are 
by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corpo- 
rations for bridge purposes in the State in which real estate or 
other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, 
and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the con- 
demnation or expropriation of property for public purposes in 
such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


TOLL ERTDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER AT ASTORIA, OREG; 


The Clerk called the next bill, S, 3213, to amend the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Oregon-Washington Board 
of Trustees to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.,” 
approved June 13, 1934, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of the first section of 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the Oregon-Washington 
Bridge Board of Trustees to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, 
Oreg.,”” approved June 13, 1934, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “Said board of trustees is hereby granted the power to 
issue bonds or other securities payable from and secured by bridge 
revenues for the purpose of financing the construction of the said 
bridge and the right to assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMENCING AND COMPLETING CON- 


STRUCTION OF BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER (RANDOLPH, 
MO.) 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3532, to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Randolph, Mo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Randolph, Mo,, authorized to be built by The Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, by an act of 
Congress approved May 24, 1928, heretofore extended by acts of 
Congress approved March 1, 1929, May 14, 1930, February 6, 1931, 
May 6, 1932, January 19, 1933, April 9, 1934, and April 10, 1936, are 
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hereby further extended 2 and 4 years, respectively, from May 24, 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion tọ reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

TO EXTEND THE TIMES FOR COMMENCING AND COMPLETING THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE OVER LAKE SABINE (PORT ARTHUR. 
TEX.) 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9975, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge over Lake Sabine at or near Port Arthur, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? À 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the author of the bill is pres- 
ent and I would like to have him explain it. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, there is a project pending be- 
fore the Public Works Administration for the construction 
of a bridge across Lake Sabine. All we are asking is that 
the time for commencement may be postponed in order that 
we may secure funds from a new appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge over Lake Sabine, at or near Port 
Arthur, Tex., authorized to be built by the city of Port Arthur, 
Tex., or the Port Arthur Bridge Authority and its su 
by an act of approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 1008), and 
heretofore amended and extended by acts of Congress approved . 
April 10, 1936; and August 12, 1937, are hereby further extended 
1 and 3 years, respectively, from August 12, 1938. 


Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “authority” and insert the word “Com- 
mission.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FROM GREENVILLE, MISS., 
TO LAKE VILLAGE, ARK. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9983, authorizing the 
city of Greenville, Miss., and Washington County, Miss., 
singly or jointly, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Mississippi River from a point at or near 
the city of Greenville, Washington County, Miss., to a point 
at or near Lake Village, Chicot County, Ark. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? ; 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] a question? As I understand it, this meets the ap- 
proval of the Arkansas authorities and the Mississippi au- 
thorities who have been working on this proposition for some 
time? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is my understanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the city of Greenville, Miss., and Washington County, Miss., 
singly or jointly, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mis- 
sissippi River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, from 
or near Greenville, Washington County, Miss., to a point at or near 
Lake Village, Chicot County, Ark., in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 


over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the city of Greenville, Miss., 
and Washington County, Miss., acting singly or jointly, all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, maintenance, and operation of such bridge 
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and its approaches as are by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in 
the State in which such real estate or other property is situated, 
upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expro- 
priation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said city of Greenville, Miss., and W: County, 
Miss., acting singly or jointly, be, and are hereby, authorized to fix 
and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient 
to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the bridge and its approaches under economical management, 
and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of such 
bridge and its approaches, including reasonable interest and financ- 
ing cost, as soon as possible, under reasonable charges, but within 
a period of not to exceed 40 years from the completion thereof. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been 
so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management, An accurate record of the cost of 
the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected 
shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 14, strike out all after the word “tolls”, and lines 15, 
16, 17, and “ment” in line 18. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMENCING AND COMPLETING CONSTRUC- 


TION OF A BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT OR NEAR BROWN- 
VILLE, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10075, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Brownville, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction. of the bridge across the Missouri River, 
at or near Brownville, Nebr., authorized to be built by the county of 
Atchison, State of Missouri, and the county of Nemaha, State of 
Nebraska, singly or jointly, by section 18 of the act of Congress 
approved August 30, 1935, heretofore extended by act of Congress 
approved March 10, 1937, are hereby extended 1 and 3 years, respec- 
tively, from June 19, 1938. 

- Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “act” and insert in lieu thereof “acts”, 
and after the word “approved” insert “June 19, 1936.” 
Page 2, line 2, before the word March“ insert the word “and.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS NAVIGABLE WATERS IN SUFFOLK COUNTY, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10117, granting the 
consent of Congress to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
brige, known as the Smith Point Bridge; across navigable 
waters at or near Mastic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk 
County, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Suffolk, State of New York, or to any public in- 
strumentality created or provided for under the laws of the State of 
New York, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and a 
proaches thereto across navigable waters in the county of Suffolk, 
State of New York, separating the strip of land known as Fire 
Island from the southerly side of Long Island at a point near 
Mastic, known as Smith Point southerly to the said strip of land 
known as Fire Island, in said county of Suffolk, State of New York, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions contained in this act. 
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Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge 
and its approaches, including reasonable interest and financing cost, 
as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a perlod 
of not to exceed 40 years from the completion thereof. After a 
sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolis, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as 
to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its 
approaches under economical management. An accurate record of 
the costs of the bridge ard its approaches, the expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily 
tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the infor- 
mation of all persons interested. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “York”, strike out the remainder 
of line 4, all of line 5, and the words “of New York” in line 6. 

Page 2, line 19, after the word tolls“, strike out the remainder 
of the line and all of lines 20, 21, 22, down to and including the 
word management“ in line 23. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS NAVIGABLE WATERS IN SUFFOLK COUNTY, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10118, granting the 
consent of Congress to construct, maintain, and operate toll 
bridges, known as the Long Island Loop Bridges, across navi- 
gable waters at or near East Marion to Shelter Island, and 
Shelter Island to North Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y. 

There being no cbjection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Suffolk, State of New York, or to any public 
instrumentality created or provided for under the laws of the 
State of New York, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across navigable waters in the county of 
Suffolk, State of New York, lying between the northerly side of 
Shelter Island and the southerly side of the north fluke of Long 
Island, at a point near East Marion, known as Cleaves Point, 
southerly to Hay Beach Point, Shelter Island, and a bridge and 
approaches thereto across navigable waters in the county of Suf- 
folk, State of New York, separating the southerly portion of 
Shelter Island from the northerly portion of North Haven at a 
point from the southerly side of Shelter Island, known as South 
Ferry southerly to North Haven, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters”, approved March 23, 1906, and sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridges, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridges 
and their approaches under economical management, and to pro- 
vide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridges 
and their approaches, including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within 
a period of not to exceed 40 years from the completion thereof. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, such bridges shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridges and their approaches under economical management. An 
accurate record of the costs of the bridges and thelr approaches, 
the expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec.. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “York”, strike out the remainder 
of line 4 and all of line 5 down to and including the words “New 
York” in line 6. 

Page 3, line 1, after the word tolls“, strike out the balance of 
line 1 and all of lines 2, 3, and 4 down to and including the word 
“management.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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GENERAL STAFF CORPS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10317, to remove 
certain inequitable requirements for eligibility for detail as 
a member of the General Staff Corps. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be a very im- 
portant bill. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? : 

There was no objection. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10464, to amend the 
Inland Waterways Corporation Act, approved June 3, 1924, 
as amended, authorizing the Secretary of War to extend 
the services and operations of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration to the Cape Fear River and connecting waterways. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLES OF CHICKAMAUGA, 
GA., LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENN., AND MISSIONARY RIDGE, TENN, 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 667) to 
authorize an appropriation to aid in defraying the expenses 
of the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battles of Chickamauga, Ga., Lookout Mountain, Tenn., and 
Missionary Ridge, Tenn.; and to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the removal from Tennessee of the 
Cherokee Indians, at Chattanooga, Tenn., and at Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., from September 18 to 24, 1938, inclusive; and 


for other purposes. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the joint resolu- 


tion, as follows: 


Whereas September 18 to 24, 1938, inclusive, marks the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the crucial Battles of Chickamauga, Lookout 
Mountain, and Missionary Ridge, in the War between the States, 
and the one hundredth anniversary of peace between the Cherokee 
Indians and the pioneers of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama; and 

Whereas 16,000 sons of 28 of the sovereign States of the Nation 
gave their lives upon the battlefields; and 

Whereas the consequence of their supreme sacrifice was the 
preservation of a Union of States that has grown greater and 
stronger with the passing of the years; and 

Whereas these sons of the 28 States who gave their all that this 
Nation might remain forever one people lie buried in beautiful 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Cemetery; and 

Whereas these heroes who gave their lives to the end that their 
sons and daughters might have the blessings of liberty and freedom 
that only a united Nation could preserve and sustain have descend- 
ants living today in every State of the Union; and 

Whereas the Governors of the 28 States whose sons lie buried in 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga National Cemetery have expressed a de- 
sire to give to the people of these respective States an opportunity 
to make a pilgrimage to this national shrine under appropriate 
auspices; and 

Whereas the peoples of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee by action 
of the Governors of those States have expressed a willingness and 
a desire to cooperate with the National Government in giving to 
the people of the several States an opportunity to make this pil- 
grimage on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battles of Chicka- 
mauga, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Ridge; and 

Whereas it is fitting that a Nation that has grown great in the 
strength of a unity preserved and bequeathed to it by those who 
sacrificed their all should pause to pay homage to its heroic dead; 


and 

Whereas it is fitting that the Nation by appropriate ceremonies 
should commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of peace be- 
WWW There- 
ore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint a commission for the commemoration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battles of Chickamauga, Lookout 
Mountain, Chattanooga, and Missionary Ridge (hereinafter called 
the commission). 

Sec. 2. The commission shall be composed of three members, all 
of whom shall be residents of Chattanooga, Tenn. It shall be the 
duty of the commission to arrange for, supervise, and carry out 
appropriate observance of the said anniversary. The commission 
shall elect a chairman and a treasurer from among its members, and 
is authorized to adopt such rules and regulations for the conduct 
of its business as it may deem proper. 

Src. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for use by the 
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commission in defraying expenses necessary for and incident to said 
Observance. Any sums appropriated pursuant to the provisions of 
this act shall be paid over to the treasurer of the commission by 
the Treasury of the United States for use by the commission as 
herein provided. All expenditures made by the commission shall 
be upon vouchers submitted by the treasurer of the commission 
and approved by its chairman. On or before the Ist day of 
January 1939 the commission shall make an accounting of all its 
expenditures, and a report of its activities to the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. 
With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 10, after the word “Tennessee” insert “and who shall 
serve without compensation.” 


Page 4, line 7, after the word to“, strike out the remainder of 

line 7, all of line 8, “ n 
3 a and the word “Representatives” in line 9, and 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MEMORIAL TO MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2676, to amend the act 
approved August 24, 1935, entitled “An act to authorize the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals within the Canal Zone.” 

Mr. MAVERICK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman explain if this bill is in a differ- 
ent category from the rest of the bills providing for the 
erection of monuments? I know General Goethals is a very 
great man and ought to have a monument to his memory. 
His sanitary and medical measures were a great contribution 
to mankind. But we ought to know why we spend more for a 
monument to him. 

Mr. BLAND. I may say to the gentleman a commission 
was appointed and this commission reported in favor of a 
memorial. In the last Congress a bill was passed authoriz- 
ing a memorial, the amount being limited to $75,000. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Will the gentleman explain what kind 
of commission this was, because if we can follow that pro- 
cedure in the future perhaps we can do these things with- 
out objection, 

Mr. BLAND. It was a commission of approximately five 
officers. General Pershing was at the head of the commis- 
sion. Senator SHEPPARD, of Texas, was one of the members. 
I believe the Secretary of War was on the commission, as 
well as several other officers. There were about five or six 
members. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Who appointed the commission? 

Mr. BLAND. I believe they were appointed by the Presi- 
dent. I may say to the gentleman the commission deter- 
mined the character of the memorial, and after it reported to 
the President he approved the particular memorial that is 
to be erected. It is at the mole at the entrance to the Canal 
Zone, at Cristobal. It was found that after constructing 
this mole there was left only about $10,000. The President 
himself has been very greatly interested in getting through 
at this time this bill providing for an increased amount, and 
has taken the matter up with me, as has General Pershing. 
This is the minimum amount with which it is believed the 
memorial can be erected. 

May I say further that this is not a monument to General 
Goethals alone. A marble shaft is to be erected. I call at- 
tention to the language of Senator SHEPPARD, to the effect 
that this memorial is to be not only in honor of the builder 
of the Canal, but a tribute to the entire organization which 
performed this gigantic feat of construction. The statement 
was made in a report to the President by General Pershing 
that the memorial “must be dignified and impressive; and 
such dignity and impressiveness cannot be obtained within 
the sum fixed,” referring to the amount of $75,000 fixed in 
the existing legislation. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I thank the gentleman; but insofar as 
I am concerned, I repeat, a fixed policy should be adopted 
in the building of monuments. No doubt this and others 
are meritorious. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. That section 2 of the act to authorize the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals 
within the Canal Zone, approved August 24, 1935, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended as follows: Strike out the figures 
875,000“ where they occur in said section and insert in lieu 
thereof “$160,000” so that section 2 as amended will read: There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, a 
sum not to exceed $160,000 for every object connected with the 
purposes of this act, including site development and any essen- 
tial approach work.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ENLISTED MEN OF THE COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10190, to equalize 
certain allowances for quarters and subsistence of enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard with those of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved June 20, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1545; U. S. C., Supp. III, title 34, sec. 914), is hereby 
amended, effective as of June 20, 1936, by inserting in line 15 
thereof, after the word Navy,“ the words Coast Guard,” and by 
inserting in line 17 thereof, after the words “Marine Corps 
Band,” the words “Coast Guard Academy Band.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL FOREST, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10379, to facilitate 
the control of soil erosion and/or flood damage originating 
upon lands within the exterior boundaries of the Cleveland 
National Forest in San Diego County, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the National Forest Reservation Commission estab- 
lished by section 4 of the act of March 1, 1911 (U. S. C., title 16, 
sec. 513), is hereby authorized to acquire by purchase any lands 
within the boundaries of the Cleveland National Forest in the 
county of San Diego, State of California, which, in his judgment, 
should become the property of the United States in order that 
they may be so managed with other lands of the United States 
as to minimize soil erosion and flood and to pay for said 
lands from those proportions of the entire receipts from the sale 
of natural resources or occupancy of public land within the 
Cleveland National Forest which are equal to the proportion of 
the net areas of said forest which are within the county of San 
Diego, State of California, which receipts are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for that purpose until said lands have been 
acquired: Provided, That so long as said receipts are used in the 
manner herein authorized, the provisions of the act approved 


May 23, 1908 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 500), shall not be applicable. 


to said county of San Diego. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE 4—H CLUBS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10482, to prohibit 
the unauthorized use of the name or insignia of the 4-H 
clubs, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That it shall be unlawful for any person 
falsely and with intent to defraud to hold himself out as or 
represent or pretend himself to be a member of, associated with, 
or an agent or representative for the 4-H clubs, an organization 
established by the Extension Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges, for any pur- 
pose whatsoever; or for any person with intent to defraud to 
wear or display the sign or emblem of said 4-H clubs or any 
insignia in colorable imitation thereof for the purpose of induc- 
ing the belief that he is a member of, associated with, or an agent 
or representative for said 4-H clubs. It shall be unlawful for 
any person other than said 4-H clubs, and those duly authorized 
by them, the representatives of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, and persons authorized 
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by the Secretary of Agriculture, to use within the territory of 
the United States of America and its exterior possessions, for 
the purpose of trade or as an advertisement to induce the sale 
of any article whatsoever or for any business or charitable pur- 
pose, the recognized emblem of said 4-H clubs, consisting of a 
green four-leaf clover with stem and the letter H in white or 
gold on each leaflet, or any sign, insignia, or symbol in colorable 
imitation thereof, or the words 4-H Club” or “4-H Clubs” or 
any combination of these or other words or characters in color- 
able imitation thereof. If any person violates any provision of 
this act, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not more than $300 or impris- 
a not more than 6 months, or both, for each and every 
offense. 

Sec. 2. The term “person” includes individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, and associations. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table, 


PERSONS ERRONEOUSLY CONVICTED IN COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 750, to grant relief to 
persons erroneously convicted in courts of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That any person who, having been convicted 
of any crime or offense against the United States, shall hereafter, 
on appeal from the judgment of conviction or on the retrial or 
rehearing of his case, be found to have been innocent of the 
crime with which he was charged and not guilty of any other 
offense against the United States, or who after inquiry by the 
Executive has received a pardon on the ground of innocence, may, 
under the conditions hereinafter mentioned, apply by petition for 
indemnification for the pecuniary injury he has sustained through 
his erroneous conviction and/or imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. That the claimant may, within 6 months after he has 
been finally acquitted or pardoned on the ground of innocence, 
petition the Court of Claims for the relief granted in this act. 

Sec. 3. That the court is hereby authorized to make all needful 
rules and regulations, consistent with the law, for executing the 
provisions hereof. 

Sec. 4. That the claimant shall have the burden of proving his 
innocence, in that he must show that the act with which -he 
was charged was not committed at all, or, if committed, was not 
committed by the accused. 

Sec. 5. That the claimant must show that he has not, either 
intentionally or by willful misconduct or negligence, contributed 
to bring about his arrest or conviction. $ 

Sec. 6. That the Court of Claims shall examine the validity and 
amount of all claims included within the terms of this act; they 
shall receive all suitable testimony on oath or affirmation and 
all other proper evidence; and they shall report all such conclu- 
Ree of fact and law as in their judgment may affect the right to 
relief. 

Sec. 7. That upon proof satisfactory to the Court of Claims that 
the claim is prima facie meritorious and that the claimant is 
unable to advance the costs of court and of process, the cost of 
obtaining and printing the record of the original proceedings 
and of securing the attendance of such witnesses as the chief justice 
or the presiding judge of the Court of Claims shall certify to be 
necessary, and the service of all notices required by this act shall 
be paid out of any unappropriated funds in the Treasury, on pres- 
entation to the Secretary of the Treasury of a duly authenticated 
order, certified by the clerk of the Court of Claims and signed by 
the chief justice or, in his absence, by the presiding judge of 


said court. 


Sec. 8. That the court shall cause notice of all petitions pre- 
sented under this act to be served on the Attorney General of the 
United States, who shall be authorized, by himself or his assistant, 
to examine witnesses, to cause testimony to be taken, to have 
access to all testimony taken under this act, and to be heard by 
the court. He shall resist all claims presented under this act by 
all proper legal defenses. 

Sec, 9, That the Court of Claims in granting or refusing the 
relief demanded shall take into consideration all the circumstances 
of the case which may defeat or in any other way affect the right 
to and the amount of the relief herein provided for, but in no 
case shall the relief granted exceed $5,000. 

Sec. 10. That in all cases of final judgments by the Court of 
Claims the sum due thereby shall be paid out of any general or 
special appropriation made by law for the payment and satisfac- 
tion of private claims on presentation to Congress and to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of a copy of said judgment, certified by 
the clerk of the Court of Claims, and signed by the chief justice 
or, in his absence, by the presiding judge of said court. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That any person who, having been convicted of any crime or 
offense against the United States and having been sentenced to 
imprisonment and having served all or any part of his sentence, 
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shall hereafter, on appeal or on a new trial or rehearing, be found 
not guilty of the crime of which he was convicted or shall here- 
after receive a pardon on the ground of innocence, if it shall ap- 
that such person did not commit any of the acts with which 
e was charged or that his conduct in connection with such charge 
did not constitute a crime or offense against the United States 
or any State, Territory, or possession of the United States or the 
District. of Columbia, in which the offense or acts are alleged to 
have been committed, and that he has not, either intentionally or 
by willful misconduct or negligence, ‘contributed to bring about 
his arrest or conviction, may, subject to the limitations and condi- 
tions hereinafter stated, and in accordance with the provisions of 
the Judicial Code, maintain suit against the United States in the 
Court of Claims for damages sustained by him as a result of such 
conviction and imprisonment, 

“Src. 2. The only evidence admissible on the issue of innocence 
of the plaintiff shall be a certificate of the court in which such 
person was adjudged not guilty or a pardon or certified copy of a 
pardon, and such certificate of the court, pardon, or certified copy 
of a pardon shall contain recitals or findings that— 

“(a) Claimant did not commit any of the acts with which he 


was charged; or 

“(b) That his conduct in connection with such charge did not 
constitute a crime or offense against the United States or any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, in which the offense or acts are alleged to have been 
committed; and 

“(c) That he has not, either intentionally or by willful miscon- 

duct or negligence, contributed to bring about his arrest or con- 
viction, 
“Sec. 3. No pardon or certified copy of a pardon shall be filed 
with the Court of Claims unless it contains recitals that the pardon 
was granted after applicant had exhausted all recourse to the 
courts and, further, that the time for any court to exercise its 
urisdiction had expired. 

“Sec. 4. Upon a showing satisfactory to it, the court may permit 
the plaintift’ to prosecute such action in forma pauperis, In the 
event that the court shall render judgment for the plaintiff, the 
amount of damages awarded shall not exceed the sum of $5,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on page 5, line 16, the word 
“committee” is used instead of the word “committed.” I be- 
lieve the report is right and the bill should be corrected 
accordingly. I offer an amendment to that effect. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CmurcH: On page 5, line 16, strike 
out the word “committee” and insert the word “committed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 988, to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a For- 
eign Commerce Service of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1927, as amended. 


Mr. LAMBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


INTEREST RATE ON LAND-BANK AND COMMISSIONER LOANS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10530, to extend for 
2 additional years the 344-percent interest rate on certain 
Federal land-bank loans, and to provide for a 4-percent in- 
terest rate on Land Bank Commissioner’s loans until July 1, 
1940. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) effective July 1, 1935, the first sentence 
of paragraph “Twelfth” of section 12 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended (relating to reduction in interest rates on certain 
Federal land-bank loans), is amended by striking out the follow- 
ing: within a period of 3 years, commencing July 1, 
1935, and shall not exceed 4 percent per annum for all interest 
payable on installment dates occurring within a period of 1 year 
commencing July 1, 1938,“ and inserting in Meu thereof the follow- 
ing: “occurring within a period of 5 years, commencing July 1, 
1935," 

(b) The fourth sentence of such paragraph “Twelfth” (relating 
to the time limit on payments made by the United States to land 
banks on account of such interest reduction) is amended to read 
as follows: “No payments shall be made to a bank with respect to 
any period after June 30, 1940.” 
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Sec. 2. The last paragraph of section 32 of the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act, as amended (relating to reduction in the interest 
rate on loans by the Land Bank Commissioner), is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, the 
rate of interest on loans made under this section shall not exceed 
4 percent per annum for all interest payable on installment dates 
occurring on or after July 22, 1937, and prior to July 1, 1940.“ 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


REGULATION OF OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3255, to provide for the 
establishment of a mechanism of regulation among over-the- 
counter brokers and dealers operating in interstate and 
foreign commerce or through the mails, to prevent acts and 
practices inconsistent with just and equitable principles of 
trade, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 


FOREIGN AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 650) 
to authorize the extension of existing foreign air-mail con- 
tracts for a period not exceeding 1 year in each case, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if this joint resolution does not become law, what will be 
the situation with respect to these air-mail contracts? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I may say that the House is now consid- 
ering the Lea aviation bill, and, of course; the Post Office 
Department is very anxious to have this legislation passed. 
Some of the contracts on some of these routes begin expiring 
the first of next year, and, of course, some little time is 
required to advertise, and even after the contract is awarded 
whoever gets the contract usually requires some little time 


to make arrangements for equipment, and so forth; and in 


view of the fact the Department cannot tell what legislation 
is going to be enacted this session they feel they ought to be 
granted permission to extend the time of the present con- 
tracts, if necessary, for 1 more year. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That would be true at any session of 
Congress at which an air-mail bill might be introduced. 
There would be uncertainty as to the outcome of the legis- 


lation and in this way they could continue the air-mail 
contracts. 


Mr. ROMJUE. That would not necessarily be true because 


the bills could be so framed as not to affect the situation, but 
the legislation that is sponsored by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lea] somewhat complicates the matter, and 
there certainly will not be any injury done by granting 
permission to allow the contracts to go on until such time 
as may be necessary to advertise and obtain new contracts. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If this legislation is not passed, the 
Postmaster General would be required to ask for bids on new 
contracts? 

Mr, ROMJUE. That is, if the pending legislation is not 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is there anything in the law that re- 
quires that these new contracts should be let for any par- 
ticular length of time? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I do not recall now, but I think there is a 
limitation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This is in anticipation of the passage of 
the Lea bill? 

Mr, ROMJUE. Yes, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Why could not the Postmaster General 
let the contracts for only 1 year instead of continuing the 
present contracts? 

Mr. ROMJUE. The extension would be for another year. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It seems to me, to control the situation 
and to safeguard the present set-up whereby they must bid 
on these air-mail contracts, the Postmaster General should 
be compelled to ask for bids instead of being given the 
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prerogative, if he so desires and when he so desires, to ex- 
tend these contracts. He has quite a lot of authority as it 
is with respect to these contracts and the extension of rural 
routes and star routes, and so forth. 

Mr. ROMJUE. If he calls for bids now, however, and 
undertakes to award contracts under existing law, the passage 
of the Lea bill might alter the situation considerably and, 
of course, then they would have to go to work and be tied 
up with contracts. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. When do a majority of these contracts 
expire? 

Mr. ROMJUE. There are about six routes involved and 
they begin expiring on January 1 next. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is just before the convening of the 
next Congress, so the Postmaster General will know when 
we adjourn here what has been done with the so-called Lea 
bill and that will give him from the time the Congress ad- 
journs until January 1 to receive bids on new contracts or 
to comply with the Lea bill, if that has been passed. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Of course, if the Lea bill fails to pass 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the Lea bill fails to pass, then they 
would have to ask for new bids and he will have from the 
adjournment of Congress until the present contract expires 
some time in January to receive the new bids. 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is right. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the Lea bill does pass, he likewise has 
from the adjournment of Congress to the termination of the 
contract to adjust conditions to meet the conditions of the 
Lea bill, and, therefore, I cannot see any necessity for the bill. 

Mr. ROMJUE. It takes considerable time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER, OREG. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10351) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia River at As- 
toria, Clatsop County, Oreg., authorized to be built by the Oregon- 
Washington Bri Board of Trustees by an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 13, 1934, as heretofore extended by acts of Congress 
approved August 30, 1935, January 27, 1936, and August 5, 1937, 
are further extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from June 13, 
1938. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

VALIDATING CONVEYANCES MADE BY WISCONSIN 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolution 281, to validate 
certain conveyances made by the State of Wisconsin, not- 
withstanding certain provisions in the act of August 22, 1912 
(37 Stat. 324). 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the restrictions and limi- 
tations in the act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 324), entitled 
“An act granting unsurveyed and unattached islands to the 
State of Wisconsin for forestry purposes,” the conveyance by 
the State of Wisconsin to William F. Sell of an unsurveyed 
island in Lake George containing approximately 046 acre and 
described in a deed executed August 20, 1935, and recorded Sep- 
tember 10, 1935, in volume 79 of deeds on page 440 in the 
records of Vilas County, Wis., is hereby validated and the State 
of Wisconsin is hereby authorized to convey to E. H, Neef an un- 
surveyed island in Connors Lake containing approximately 1.15 
acres located northwesterly of lot 4, section 27, township 38 north, 
range 3 west, fourth principal meridian, Wisconsin: Provided, 
That the land acquired by the State of Wisconsin in lieu of the 
islands herein described or either of them shall be devoted to the 
same general purposes as the islands granted to the State by said 
act of August 22, 1912. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That notwithstanding the restrictions and limitations in the 
act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 324), entitled “An act granting 
unsurveyed and unattached islands to the State of Wisconsin for 
forestry purposes,” the State of Wisconsin is hereby authorized to 
sell or exchange any of the islands granted to it by the said act 
of August 22, 1912, which are not valuable for forestry purposes, 
on condition that the proceeds from any such sale or that the 
land acquired by the State in any such exchange shall be devoted 
to State forestry purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the joint resolution 
as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “Joint resolution to au- 
thorize sales and exchanges by the State of Wisconsin not- 
withstanding certain provisions in the act of August 22, 1912 
(37 Stat. 324).” 


TO AMEND AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3949) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I understand that the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDRESEN] desires to make inquiry as to the parlia- 
mentary status of the bill. I hope that he will consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice, because, if not, I shall 
have to object. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. On Tuesday last this bill 
was brought up under unanimous consent. The bill was 
read. No objection was raised to the consideration of the 
bill. The bill was read as amended by the Committee on 
Agriculture. Debate was had upon it and I offered an 
amendment at the conclusion of the reading of the bill. 
Debate was had upon my amendment. The chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Jones] stated at the conclusion of the debate upon my 
amendment: 

I would much rather withdraw the request, and I will notify the 
gentleman before it is called up. 

He further said: 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


But the Recorp does not show that the gentleman from 
Texas asked unanimous consent to withdraw the bill from 
further consideration of the House. My parliamentary in- 
quiry is as to whether or not the bill is now the unfinished 
business on the Speaker’s desk and requires no further action 
here as far as objection is concerned and that it comes up 
automatically. 

The SPEAKER. In reply to the parliamentary inquiry 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], it is the 
recollection of the Chair that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones] asked unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the bill and that the gentleman from Minnesota did offer an 
amendment and debated it, whereupon the gentleman from 
Texas rose in his place and said that rather than have the 
matter pressed to an issue on the amendment which the 
gentleman from Minnesota proposed, he would prefer to 
withdraw his request for consideration of the bill. The 
amendment was not acted upon by the House. The Chair 
is of opinion that under rule XVI, section 2, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] could withdraw the consideration 
of the bill without unanimous consent. The Chair, there- 
fore, is of opinion that the matter is not unfinished business 
on the Speaker’s desk. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2001) to provide for an 
investigation and report of losses resulting from the cam- 
paign for the eradication of the Mediterranean fruitfly by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a similar bill, S. 842, be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a board is hereby created, to be known 
as the Mediterranean Fruitfly Board, to be composed of five 
individuals to be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Any 
vacancy occurring in the Board shall be filled in the same manner 
as the original appointment. Each member of the Board, other 
than members holding office under the State or Federal Govern- 
ment, shall receive compensation at the rate of $10 per day while 
actually employed on the business of the Board. The Board shall 
cease to exist upon transmitting its report under section 2 of this 
act. 
Sec. 2. The Board is authorized and directed to conduct a com- 
plete investigation and survey of all losses sustained by growers 
and farmers in the State of Florida resulting from the campaign 
to eradicate the Mediterranean fruitfly in such State and trans- 
mit to the Secretary of Agriculture not later than December 31, 
1937, a full report of the results of such investigation and survey: 
Provided, That such report shall serve as information only and 
shall not be construed as imposing any legal or moral obligation 
upon the Government of the United States. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall, not later than January 10, 1938, transmit such 
report of survey to Congress, together with such recommendations 
as he may, in his judgment, deem advisable. 

Sec. 3. With the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Board may (1) without regard to the provisions of other laws 
applicable to the employment and compensation of officers and 
employees of the United States employ and fix the compensation 
and duties of such employees as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act; but the compensation of such employees 
shall correspond, so far as may be practicable, to the rates estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; and may 
(2) make such expenditures, including expenditures for travel 
and subsistence expense, for personal services at the seat of gov- 
ernment and elsewhere, and for printing and binding, as are 
necessary for the efficient execution of its functions under this act. 

Src. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “than”, strike out “December 31, 
1937” and insert “March 15, 1939.” 

Line 13, after the word “shall”, strike out “not later than Jan- 
uary 10, 1938” and insert “as soon thereafter as practicable.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was ordered to lie on the table. 

ABSAROKA AND GALLATIN NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4548, to repeal the 
proviso of, and amend, the act of May 18, 1928 (ch. 626, 45 
Stat. 603), making additions to the Absaroka and Gallatin 
National Forests and improving and extending the winter- 
feed facilities of the elk, antelope, and other game animals 
of Yellowstone National Park and adjacent land, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. COSTELLO. I ask unanimous consent that H. R. 4548 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE WITH PAY TO SUBSTITUTES IN POSTAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 2690, granting annual 
and sick leave with pay to substitutes in the Postal Service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That all substitute postal employees in the 
classified civil service shall be granted the annual and sick leaves 


with pay granted other postal employees and under the same 
conditions. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That hereafter substitutes in the Postal Service shall be rated 
as employees, and after serving 4,896 hours (whether before or 
after the enactment of this act) as a substitute shall be given the 
same rights and benefits with respect to annual and sick leave 
2 sorua to regular employees, in proportion to the time actu- 
y employed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8047, to amend the 
Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 1907, as amended and ex- 
tended, with respect to its application to farmers, retail 
butchers, and retail dealers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 
1907, as amended and extended, is amended by substituting for 
the concluding paragraph thereof the following: 

“That within the meaning of this act— 

“(a) A ‘farmer’ means any person or partnership chiefly en- 
gaged in producing agricultural products on whose farm the 
number of cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, swine, or goats is in keep- 
ing with the size of the farm or with the volume or character of 
the agricultural products produced thereon, but does not mean 
any person or partnership engaged in producing agricultural 
products who— 

“(1) actively engages in buying or trading in cattle, calves, 
sheep, lambs, swine, or goats; or 

“(2) actively engages, directly or indirectly, in conducting a 
business which includes the slaughter of cattle, calves, sheep, 
lambs, swine, or goats for food purposes; or 

“(3) actively engages, directly or indirectly, in buying or sell- 
ing meat or meat food products other than those prepared by 
any farmer on the farm; or 

“(4) actively engages, directly or indirectly, in salting, curing, 
or canning meat, or in preparing sausage, lard, or other meat 
food products; or 

“(5) slaughters, or permits any person to slaughter, on his 
or their farm cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, swine, or goats which 
are not actually owned by him or them. 

„(b) A ‘retail butcher’ means any person, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation chiefly engaged in selling meat or meat food 
products to consumers only, except that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at his discretion, may permit any retail butcher to 
transport in interstate or foreign commerce to consumers and 
meat retailers in any one week not more than 5 carcasses of 
cattle, 25 carcasses of calves, 20 carcasses of sheep, 25 carcasses of 
lambs, 10 carcasses of swine, 20 carcasses of goats, or 25 carcasses 
of goat kids, or the equivalent of fresh meat therefrom, and to 
transport in interstate or foreign commerce to consumers only 
meat and meat food products which have been salted, cured, 
canned, or prepared as sausage, lard, or other meat food products, 
and which have not been inspected, examined, and marked as 

and passed’ in accordance with the terms of the 
Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 1907, and acts supplemental 
thereto, and with the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
of Agriculture. 

“(c) A ‘retail dealer’ means any person, p, associa- 
tion, or corporation chiefly engaged in s meat or meat 
food products to consumers only except that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at his discretion, may permit any retail dealer to 

in interstate trade or foreign commerce to consumers 
and meat retailers in any one week not more than 5 carcasses of 
cattle, 25 carcasses of calves, 20 carcasses of sheep, 25 carcasses 
of lambs, 10 carcasses of swine, 20 carcasses of goats, or 25 car- 
casses of goat kids, or the equivalent of fresh meat therefrom, 
and to in interstate or foreign commerce to consumers 
only meat and meat food products which have been salted, cured, 
canned, or prepared as sausage, lard, or other meat food products 
which have not been inspected, examined, and marked as ‘In- 
spected and passed’ in accordance with the terms of the Meat 
Inspection Act of March 4, 1907, and acts supplemental thereto, 
and with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

“That the provisions of the Meat Inspection Act of March 4, 
1907, requiring inspection to be made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall not apply to animals slaughtered by any farmer 
on the farm and sold and transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce, nor to retail butchers and retail dealers in meat and 
meat food products, supplying their customers: Provided, That 
all meat and meat food products derived from animals slaugh- 
tered by any farmer on the farm which are salted, cured, canned, 
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or prepared into sausage, lard, or other meat food products at 
any place other than by the farmer on the farm upon which the 
animals were slaughtered shall not be transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce under the farmers’ exemption herein pro- 
vided, and all fresh meat and all farm-cured or prepared meat 
and meat food products derived from animals slaughtered by 
any farmer on the farm which are to be used in interstate or 
foreign commerce shall be clearly marked with the name and 
address of the farmer on whose farm the animals were slaughtered: 
Provided further, That if any person shall sell or offer for sale 
or transportation for interstate or foreign commerce any meat 
or meat food products which are diseased, unsound, unhealthful, 
unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human food, knowing that 
such meat food products are intended for human consumption, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment for a period of not exceeding 1 year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment: And provided further, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to maintain the inspection in this act 
provided for at any slaughtering, meat canning, salting, packing, 
rendering, or similar establishment notwithstanding this excep- 
tion, and that the persons operating the same may be retail 
butchers and retail dealers or farmers; and where the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall establish such inspection then the provisions 
of this act shall apply notwithstanding this exception.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

LOCAL DELIVERY RATE ON CERTAIN FIRST-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 2716) to provide for 
the local delivery rate on certain first-class mail matter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the proviso in section 1001 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 (relating to postal rates) is amended to read 
as follows: “Provided, That such additional rate shall not apply 
on or after July 1, 1937, to first-class matter mailed for local 
delivery or for delivery wholly within a county the population of 
which exceeds 1,000,000, provided said county is entirely within a 
corporate city.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the proviso in section 1001 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1932 (relating to postal rates) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of such proviso a comma and the following: 
‘or, after the date of enactment of this amendatory clause, to 
first-class matter mailed for delivery wholly within a county the 
population of which exceeds 1,000,000, provided said county is 
entirely within a corporate city.’” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

RECONCENTRATION OF COTTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3836, relating to the 
manner of securing written consent for the reconcentration 
of cotton under section 383 (b) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS OF FISHING INDUSTRY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3595, to authorize the 
purchase and distribution of products of the fishing industry. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, out of any funds available to the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation, not to exceed a sum equal 
to the difference between $1,000,000 and the sum expended by such 
Corporation in carrying out the provisions of the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to make funds available to carry out the 
provisions of existing law authorizing the purchase and distribu- 
tion of products of the fishing industry,” approved April 12, 1937, 
may be used by such Corporation for the purpose of diverting sur- 
plus fish (including shellfish) and the products thereof from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce by acquiring them and 
providing for their distribution through Federal, State, and private 
relief channels. The provisions of law relating to the acquisition 
of materials or supplies for the United States shall not apply to 
the acquisition of commodities under this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested 
in the bill under consideration (S. 3595), which has passed 
the Senate and has been favorably reported by the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. My interest is 
explained by the fact that the seafood industry is very im- 
portant on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, in my congressional 
district, and they are now facing a great loss unless they can 
secure assistance from the Federal Government by having 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation purchase the 
surplus of canned oysters and other canned seafood now on 
hand. On April 1, 1937, there were 122,857 cases of unsold 
oysters in the hands of the packers. On May 11, the close of 
the season, there were 139,952 cases, and on January 1, 1938, 
there were 55,000 cases, all figured on a 48/5-ounce basis. 

The oyster packing season during 1937 commenced on 
January 1, and continued through May 11. Inasmuch as 
they had a carry-over of some 55,000 cases, only two of the 
plants commenced operations in January, the other plants 
not starting operation until February or April. Therefore, 
it developed that the 1938 oyster pack is the smallest in his- 
tory. However, with the carry-over from last season and 
the pack for this year exceeding the demand for these pro- 
ducts, it is imperative that these packers secure a market for 
the surplus seafood now on hand. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that this bill will pass the House today so that the 
Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation will be given au- 
thority to purchase this surplus. 

I should like it understood that paragraph 2 of the re- 
port on Senate bill 3595 means that section 32 funds of 
Public 320, as transferred to the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation by the Secretary of Agriculture are available 
for the purposes of this bill. 

If these packers cannot secure this assistance it will mean 
that several hundred fishermen and other employees of the 
industry will be unemployed—or at best only partly em- 
ployed—in my congressional district, and I am sure that this 
same condition is prevalent in other sections of the country 
where the fishing industry plays a prominent part. 

OCEAN-MAIL CONTRACT CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9577, to amend 
section 402 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further 
provide for the settlement of ocean-mail contract claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 402 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, be hereby amended by adding thereto a new subsec- 
tion (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of the acts making appro- 
priation for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1934, June 30, 1935, June 30, 1936, and 
June 30, 1937, which were approved, respectively, March 3, 1933 
(47 U. S. Stat. L. 1510), March 15, 1934 (48 U. S. Stat. L. 239), 
and June 23, 1936 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 1850), as soon as practicable 
after the enactment of this subsection, and within 6 months after 
its enactment, the Commission shall proceed to attempt to 
adjust all differences with the holder of any contract alleged 
to have been made by the Postmaster General pursuant to the 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 for the ca 
of mail, in cases where a suit, pending in the Court of Claims 
at the time of the enactment of this subsection and based upon 
the alleged termination or breach of such contract, had been 
filed by such contractor prior to July 1, 1937, including any claims 
of the contractor against the United States and any claims of the 
United States against such contractor, arising out of said contract. 
In adjusting such differences and claims the Commission shall 
not take into consideration any prospective or speculative future 
profits, but shall consider any and all payments theretofore made 
by the United States pursuant to such mail contract, and the 
profits realized as a result thereof, and the interest paid and the 
interest due according to law on construction loans, and all 
other facts deemed pertinent. If the contractor shall be willing 
to accept such determination and receive payment for the amount 
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determined by the Commission to be a fair adjustment of such 
differences, the Commission is authorized and directed, concur- 
rently with the dismissal of any suit based upon the alleged ter- 
mination or breach of such contract filed by such contractor with 
prejudice and without costs, to enter into and execute a settle- 
ment agreement with such contractor, wherein such contractor 
shall release the United States from any and all claims arising 
from such contractor’s mail contract: Provided, That the Attorney 
General of the United States shall review such settlement agree- 
ment, and if he is dissatisfied with such finding shall notify the 
Commission and the contractor in writing within 60 days and 
upon such notice the settlement agreement shall become null 
and void; otherwise the contractor shall be paid any sum of 
money due him under such settlement agreement from any funds 
controlled by the Commission or hereafter appropriated for that 
purpose: Provided, That if any sum of money is payable to the 
contractor under the terms of any settlement agreement made 
pursuant to this subsection, such sums shall be applied (a) as a 
credit upon any amount owing by the contractor to the United 
States on any loan agreement entered into under section 11 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, as amended, or upon unpaid 
ship sales mortgage notes, (b) Federal taxes of the contractor 
due or to become due for the taxable year in which the settle- 
ment is made, and (c) on any other indebtedness of the con- 
tractor to the United States. If any such sums are applied 
as a credit as aforesaid, then the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall execute a discharge of the amount of such 
debts satisfied thereby. Nothing herein shall affect any right 
which such contractor may now have to maintain a suit arising 
out of such contract against the United States in the Court of 
Claims unless such suit is dismissed as provided herein.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


(1) Page 2, line 1, strike out the figures “239” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “446.” 

(2) Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “and” and insert in lieu 
thereof “May 14, 1935 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 239), and.” 

(3) Page 2, line 4, strike out the word “shall” and insert in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “in its discretion, may.” 

Page 3, lines 13 and 14, strike out the words “from any funds 
controlled by the Commission or hereafter appropriated for that 
p ” and insert the following in lieu of the words stricken out: 
“out of such appropriation as the Congress may hereafter provide 
for this purpose from funds controlled by the Commission or from 
the general funds of the Treasury.” 

(4) Page 4, line 6, change the period to a colon and insert the 
following: “Provided jurther, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to affect any right or defense of any party in any suit pend- 
ing in the Court of Claims: And provided further, That the enact- 
ment of this legislation shall not be considered or construed by the 
Commission or by any court as a legislative interpretation in favor 
of the validity or legality of any alleged contract involved in, or 
the basis of, any controversy or litigation, adjustment of which is 
permitted by this subsection.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
‘was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10337, to amend title 
VI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title VI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, is hereby amended by adding at the end of such 
title a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 613. The Commission is authorized to subordinate its in- 
terest as mortgagee in any vessel subsidized under the provisions 
of this title in favor of any loan made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, if the Commission finds that the making of such 
loan by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would be in fur- 
therance of the policies of this act or would, in its opinion, pre- 
serve or protect its mortgage interest in said subsidized vessel: 
Provided, That the obligations evidencing such loans by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation shall not be transferred, except to 
some other governmental agency.” 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “made”, insert the words “for 
working capital.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

DISPOSITION OF HORSES AND MULES BELONGING TO UNITED STATES 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to No. 698 on the calendar, the bill (H. R. 9848) to 
require that horses and mules belonging to the United States 
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which have become unfit for service be destroyed or put to 
pasture 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand the gentleman has an amendment which 
will make this discretionary instead of compelling them to 
do this? 

Mr. HARLAN. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the 
fourth paragraph under the heading “Division 35 mn 6485 
I of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, and for other purposes,” approved December 20, 1928 
(45 Stat. 1030), horses and mules belonging to the United States 
which have become unfit for service shall be destroyed or put out 
to pasture. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARLAN: J $ 
bobo “service”, strike one the word dinate ad toast thes Man 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ERECTION OF MEMORIAL TO MEMORY OF NEWTON D. BAKER 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 704, the resolution (H. J. Res. 656) 
to provide for the erection of a memorial to the memory of 
Newton D, Baker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, when the Muhlenberg bill was reached on the cal- 
endar awhile ago, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK] 
expressed his deep concern as to the policy involved by that 
and similar bills in relation to the erection of monuments to 
distinguished Americans of the past by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I objected to the Muhlenberg bill, agreeing, as I did, 
and agreeing, as I do now, with the observations made by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

When the so-called Baker bill was reached, the gentleman 
from Texas objected, apparently in order to be consistent 
with my attitude, which in turn was consistent with his. 

Mr. Speaker, far be it from me to suggest directly or in- 
directly that either General Muhlenberg or the late Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Baker, are undeserving of honor. We know 
full well that both of them served their country with great 
distinction. It was my privilege to be in a sense associated 
with Mr. Baker while he was Secretary of War during the 
period of the war and during the period of demobilization. 
There is no man on Capitol Hill who has a higher regard for 
Mr. Baker than have I. He was a great Secretary of War, 
and I am confident history will write him down as such. 
Moreover, I entertain the highest regard for the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to support him in this matter. But, 
Mr. Speaker, my thought upon this is that if the Congress 
embarks upon a program of erecting monuments to distin- 
guished Americans of the past, it will never cease in that 
program. 

Dozens and dozens of bills will appear upon the floor, 
backed by Members of Congress who take a deep interest 
in their particular bills, and supported by the sentiment of 
the districts in which the monuments are to be erected. It 
would appear ungracious on my part to interpose objection, 
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and I would not think of doing it in either of these two 
cases could I have assurance that we would never have more 
bills of this character. But I am convinced, and I cannot 
avoid the conviction, that with the entering wedge the door 
will be opened wide. I can think of famous Americans by 
the dozens in whose honor it would be proposed that monu- 
ments be erected in various parts of the United States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I say to the gentleman from New 
York that the resolution which I introduced has received the 
approval of the Fine Arts Commission and also the unani- 
mous endorsement of the Committee on the Library, includ- 
ing the two Republican members, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lorp]. 

The gentleman from New York uses the expression. “the 
Congress embarking upon a policy of erecting monuments 
to distinguished Americans.” May I add that such action 
would literally be joining and cooperating with the local 
communities in their desire to adequately honor such men, 
In connection with the Newton D. Baker memorial, it would 
be the purpose, as stated by the legislation, for the locality 
in which the memorial is to be erected to provide an ade- 
quate site, which would be purchased by the people of that 
section. After the memorial was erected, the people of that 
particular section would continue through the years to come 
the upkeep, so that the memorial would be attractive and 
serve a useful purpose. I hope my able colleague will not 
object to the pending resolution, which would honor the 
memory of a great American. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is with the idea in 
mind that I have already expressed, and solely that idea, 
that I interpose my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 
EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMENCING AND COMPLETING THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF BRIDGE ACROSS THE COOSA RIVER, ALA. 

Mr. STARNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 10611) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Coosa River at or near 
Gilberts Ferry in Etowah County, Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand this bill has a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce? 

Mr.STARNES. Yes; as well as from the War Department 
and from the Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Coosa River at or near 
Gilberts in Etowah County, Ala., authorized to be built 
by the State of Alabama, or Etowah County, or both, by an act of 
Congress approved March 10, 1937, are hereby extended 1 and 3 
years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

JUVENILE COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 34. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 34 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 4276) to 
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amend an act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and 
for the District of Columbia,” and for other purposes, the Clerk 
of the House is authorized and directed to renumber the sections 
beginning with section 26 so that the last section of the bill will 
be numbered 43, and to make necessary changes in references to 
sections. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I understand this concurrent resolution 
does not change the legislation itself at all? 

Mr. PALMISANO. This is to correct the numbering of 
the sections inasmuch as the bill was amended in the Sen- 
ate. This resolution does not change the bill in any form. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE FROM FRIAR POINT, MISS., TO HELENA, ARK. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10261), 
authorizing the town of Friar Point, Miss., and Coahoma 
County, Miss., singly or jointly, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippi River from a 
point at or near the town of Friar Point, Coahoma County, 
Miss., to a point at or near Helena, Phillips County, Ark. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is similar to a bill that has been 
passed. I have shown it to the gentlemen on the other side 
and they have no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would defer his 
request a few moments until we can get in touch with the 
Republican member of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and find out if this is satisfactory. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say I looked for him just a 
moment ago. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I wish the gentleman 
would wait for a few minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have no objection to doing so. 
That was a unanimous report, in the identical language. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request for the present. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record and include therein 
a radio address I delivered last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Bacon asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 10024) to establish the Olympic 
National Park in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Mount Olympus National Monument 
established pursuant to proclamation of the President dated March 
2, 1909, is hereby abolished, and the tracts of land in the State of 
Washington particularly described as follows, to wit: Township 26 
north, range 3 west, sections 6 and 7 (unsurveyed); township 27 
north, range 3 west, sections 6, 7, 18, 19, 30, and 31 (unsurveyed); 
township 23 north, range 4 west, north half section 6 (unsur- 
yeyed); township 24 north, range 4 west, sections 19, 30, and 31 
(unsurveyed); township 25 north, range 4 west, sections 4 to 9, 
16 to 21, and 28 to 33, inclusive (unsurveyed); township 26 north, 
range 4 west, sections 1 to 12, 16 to 21, and 28 to 33, inclusive 
(unsurveyed); township 27 north, range 4 west, all (unsurveyed); 
township 28 north, range 4 west, sections 17 to 22, and 27 to 34, 
inclusive (unsurveyed); township 23 north, range 5 west, north 
half section 1, northeast quarter section 2, and sections 18 and 19 
(partly surveyed); township 24 north, range 5 west, sections 1 to 
18, 20 to 27, inclusive, north half section 28, east half section 34, 
and sections 35 and 36 (unsurveyed); townships 25 north to 28 
north, range 5 west (all unsurveyed); township 29 north, range 5 
west, sections 7 and 17 to 36, inclusive (partly surveyed); town- 
ship 23 north, range 6 west, sections 2 to 6, 10 to 15, inclusive, and 
23 and 24 (unsurveyed); township 24 north, range 6 west, sections 
1 to 24, 26 to 35, inclusive (unsurveyed); townships 25 north to 
29 north, range 6 west, all (partly surveyed); township 23 north, 
range 7 west, sections 1 to 12, inclusive (unsurveyed); townships 
24 north to 29 north, range 7 west (all unsurveyed); township 30 
north, range 7 west, sections 26 to 36, inclusive (partly surveyed); 
township 23 north, range 8 west, that part north of the divide 
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between the Quinault and Humptulips Rivers (unsurveyed); town- 
ships 24 north to 29 north, range 8 west (all unsurveyed); town- 
ship 30 north, range 8 west, sections 18, 19, and 25 to 36, inclusive 
(partly surveyed); township 22 north, range 9 west, northwest 
quarter section 5, north half section 6 (surveyed); township 23 
north, range 9 west, that part northwest of the divide between 
Humptulips River and the streams flowing into Quinault Lake 
and outside the Quinault Indian Reservation except northwest 
quarter section 6 (partly surveyed); township 24 north, range 9 
west, sections 1, 2, 11 to 14, 22 to 27, and 34 to 36, inclusive (partly 
surveyed); township 25 north, range 9 west (all unsurveyed): 
township 26 north, range 9 west, sections 1 to 18, east half section 
19, sections 20 to 29, and 32 to 36, inclusive (surveyed); townships 
27 and 28 north, range 9 west (all partly surveyed); township 29 
north, range 9 west, all except those parts of sections 7, 18, 19, 
and 30 lying west of Soleduck River and Alckee Creek (partly sur- 
veyed); township 30 north, range 9 west, sections 13 and 14, and 19 
to 36, inclusive (surveyed); township 23 north, range 10 west, 
southeast quarter section 1, east half section 11, and sections 12 
to 14, inclusive, those parts of sections 23 and 36 outside of 
Quinault Indian Reservation (surveyed); township 26 north, range 
10 west, sections 1, 12, and 13 (surveyed); township 27 north, range 
10 west, sections 1 to 18, 20 to 26, inclusive, north half section 27, 
north half section 28, north half section 29, section 36 (surveyed); 
township 28 north, range 10 west, all that part south of the divide 
between Bogachiel and Soleduck Rivers and east of Alckee Creek 
(unsurveyed); township 29 north, range 10 west, all that part south 
of the divide between Bogachiel and Soleduck Rivers and east of 
Alckee Creek (unsurveyed); township 27 north, range 11 west, 
sections 1 to 13, inclusive, north half section 14, north half section 
15, section 16, north half section 17 (surveyed); township 28 north, 
range 11 west, all south of divide between Sitkum and Calawah 
Rivers (unsurveyed); township 27 north, range 12 west, sections 1 
to 3, north half section 10, north half and southeast quarter sec- 
tion 11, and section 12 (surveyed); township 28 north, range 12 
west, those parts of sections 25 and 26 south of the divide between 
Calawah ‘and Bogachiel Rivers, sections 27 and 31 to 36, inclusive 
(surveyed); township 24 north, range 13 west, sections 3, 4, 9, 10, 
15, 16, 22, and lots 1 and 2, section 27 (surveyed); township 25 
north, range 13 west, west half section 4, sections 5, 8, west half 
section 9, sections 16, 17, 21, 28, 33, west half section 34 (surveyed); 
township 26 north, range 13 west, sections 17, 18, those parts sec- 
tions 19, 20, 29, and 30 outside Hoh Indian Reservation, west half 
section 28, section 32, west half section 33 (surveyed); township 
26 north, range 14 west (all surveyed); township 27 north, range 
14 west, sections 6, 7, west half section 8, sections 16, 17, 18, 20, 
21, 22, south half section 23, sections 26, 27, 28, 34, and 35 (sur- 
veyed); township 28 north, range 14 west, section 31 (surveyed); 
township 27 north, range 15 west (all surveyed); township 28 
north, range 15 west, west half section 4, sections 5, 6, 8, 9, west 
half section 15, sections 16, 23, 26, and all sections 21, 22, and 27 
outside Quileute Indian Reservation, and sections 34, 35, and 36 
(surveyed); township 29 north, range 15 west, west half section 5, 
sections 6 and 7, west half section 8, west half section 17, sections 
18 and 19, west half section 20, sections 29, 30, and 32 (surveyed); 
township 30 north, range 15 west, all west of western shore line of 
Ozette Lake (surveyed); township 31 north, range 15 west, section 
30 and all of sections 31 and 32 west of western shore of Lake 
Ozette; township 80 north, range 16 west (all surveyed); township 
81 north, range 16 west, those parts of sections 25 and 26 south of 
Ozette Indian Reservation, and sections 35 and 36 (surveyed); all 
west of the Willamette meridian, in Washington, are hereby re- 
served and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or disposal 
under the laws of the United States and dedicated and set apart 
as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the people and 
shall be known as the Olympic National Park, and all lands for- 
merly included in the Mount Olympus National Monument and 
not included in the above description are hereby transferred to and 
made a part of the Olympic National Forest: Provided, That the 
portion of the Olympic National Forest lying west of the line 
separating ranges 10 west and 11 west, measured from the Wil- 
lamette meridian, shall not be included as a part of the area to 
he known as the Olympic National Forest. 

Sec. 2. That in the areas of said park lying east of the range line 
between ranges 9 and 10 and north of the seventh standard par- 
allel and east of the range line between ranges 4 and 5 west, 
Willamette meridian, all mineral deposits of the classes and kinds 
now subject to location, entry, and patent under the mining laws 
of the United States shall be, exclusive of the land containing 
them, subject to disposal under such laws for a period of 5 years 
from the date of approval of this act, with rights of occupation 
and use of so much of the surface of the land as may be required 
for all purposes reasonably incident to the mining or removal of 
the minerals and under such general regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. The income of each county receiving moneys from the 
Olympic National Forest under the act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 
260, ch. 192), as amended, shall be proportional to the total area 
of each county in the Olympic National Forest and the Olympic 
National Park combined. 

Sec, 4. The administration, protection, and development of the 
Olympic National Park shall be exercised under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject 
to the provisions of the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), 
entitled “An act to establish a National Park Service, and for other 
purposes”, as amended. 
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Sec. 5. Nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry made under the land laws of the United 
States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or any other 
purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the right of any such claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of his land, nor 
the rights reserved by treaty to the Indians of any tribes. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes and the gentleman from California is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the proposed 
national park is to preserve for the benefit, use, and enjoy- 
ment of the people the finest sample of primeval forests of 
Sitka spruce, western hemlock, Douglas fir, and western red 
cedar in the entire United States; to provide suitable winter 
range and permanent protection for the herds of native 
Roosevelt elk and other wildlife indigenous to the area; to 
conserve and render available to the people, for recreational 
use, this outstanding mountainous country, containing nu- 
merous glaciers and perpetual snow fields, and a portion of 
the surrounding verdant forests, together with a narrow strip 
along the beautiful Washington coast. 

The area of this park is 898,292 acres, containing seventeen 
and four-tenths billion board feet of timber, which eliminates 
three and four-tenths billion board feet of timber from the 
bill H. R. 10024 as introduced. The effect of the bill will 
be to establish the appropriate use and proper administra- 
tion of an area definitely of national-park quality, The bill 
has the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture have 
also endorsed the bill. 

The President of the United States on March 14 sent a 
message to Congress, which I assume is a mandate, for such 
legislation to preserve those great areas. The bill also has 
the endorsement of the following organizations: 

Forty thousand members of the International Wood Work- 
ers’ Association; the Washington State Grange; the Seattle 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; the State Department of Edu- 
cation; Seattle Audubon Society; Northwest Conservation 
League; Seattle Association of Technical Engineers and 
Architects; Washington Alpine Club; the Mountaineers; Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, local; East Side 
Sportsmen’s Club; Progressive Legislators Council of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. (members of the State legislature); 
National Association of Audubon Societies, New York; Uni- 
versity of Washington Teachers Union, Seattle; National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution; and 
many other civic organizations throughout the country. 

The Public Lands Committee heard a great deal of testi- 
mony on this proposal, both for and against it, but it is note- 
worthy that, although there was a difference of opinion on 
the areas to be included, no witnesses from the State of 
Washington appeared before the committee who did not 
approve of the creation of a national park in this region. 

In arriving at the determination of the area to be recom- 
mended for park status the committee carefully considered 
the desires of many conservation organizations and numer- 
ous individuals who wanted as large an area in the park as 
possible, and also considered the needs of the local communi- 
ties dependent upon the harvesting and manufacturing of 
forest products. Expert testimony on the needs of timber 
utilization was heard and it is the thought of the committee 
that the establishment of the park will not have an adverse 
effect upon local wood-using industries. The enactment of 
the bill will fulfill a definite need for the conservation of 
natural resources. 

The present bill, H. R. 10024, also excludes about 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of the more accessible timber tributary to Grays 
Harbor, which was included in the origina) bill, H. R. 7086. 
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This should adequately satisfy the need for timber in this 
region, 

The bill has also been amended to allow prospecting under 
the mining laws of the United States, in certain portions of 
the park, for a period of 5 years. 

The major part of the additions to the monument are now 
national-forest lands under the supervision of the Forest 
Service and can be transferred to the National Park Service 
at no cost to the Government for acquisition. 

Section 3 provides that 25 percent of the revenues of the 
Olympic National Forest, being distributed to the counties 
under existing laws, shall be proportional to the total area 
of each county in the Olympic National Forest and Olympic 
National Park combined. This provision protects Jefferson 
County from the loss of forest revenues, which would other- 
wise occur since a large portion of the area proposed for park 
status is in Jefferson County. 

Section 5 of the bill assures the full protection of any 
existing claims or Indian treaty rights. 

There is no doubt that the people have forcefully expressed 
themselves in favor of the park. 

Gentlemen, the committee recommended that the great 
forests surrounding the Olympic Mountains, with the wild- 
life, and incomparable beauties, practically all of which is 
already owned by the Government, be preserved for the 
people of the Nation—this generation and generations to 
come—by creating the Olympic National Park as set forth 
in H. R. 10024, as amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the Mem- 
bers of the House I am in full accord with the provisions of 
this bill. I believe this area is one of the greatest park areas 
in the United States and should be preserved for future gen- 
erations. The committee has considered the bill very care- 
fully, held extensive hearings, and all parties interested have 
appeared. I simply want to add my support to the bill at 
this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand this bill will make a 
tremendous contribution not only to conservation and preser- 
vation of such areas but to the Park Service in general. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is my opinion of it, exactly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand, there is a unani- 
mous feeling in support of the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is the additional acreage in- 
cluded in this bill? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the chairman give us those figures? 
I believe he has them exactly. 

Mr. DEROUEN. About 600,000 acres. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And included in this area is a type of 
timber which is very valuable and a type of timber which 
should by all means be preserved. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Yes; and it is also a natural play- 
ground, you might say, with lakes, glaciers, perpetual snow 
peaks, trees and forests, and undergrowth, such as we do not 
have anywhere else in the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That was my understanding. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHENS. What will be the cost of this? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This is a transfer of acreage from the 
national forests to the national parks. The land is already 
public domain. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Will there be any more land out there 
after we get through establishing national parks? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There will probably be a little bit left. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
a few minutes, as I desire to ask the gentleman who intro- 
duced this bill a question or two? 


Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. What I desire to know is, Is this a tract of 
land that contains the many wonderful old trees that the 
gentleman has been trying to save for the benefit of future 
generations? 

Mr. WALLGREN. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the gen- 
tleman that some of the trees within this area are over 1,600 
years old. We have been trying to save the last remaining 
stands of virgin fir and spruce that we have today in 
America. 

Mr. SABATH. They are on a par with the trees in the 
Yosemite Valley, I believe. 

Mr. WALLGREN. They are, but, of course, this particu- 
lar region has an unusual stand of fir that is different from 
what may be found in any other section of the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I have understood. 

I also wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that yesterday I had 
an opportunity for the first time to take a ride over the 
Skyline Drive. I never was more pleasantly surprised to 
find what a small amount of money appropriated by Con- 
gress made possible and I advise each and every Member to 
make this trip. It is a most beautiful sight to behold, and 
from what I have been told about this tract, based also upon 
my visit to Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, and our other national 
parks, I am informed this will excel any other similar area. 

Mr. WALLGREN. I will say to the gentleman that he 
should make a trip to this region because I know he will 
really enjoy it. 

Mr. SABATH. I believe I have gone through this section, 
but the roads were so bad I could not penetrate the area 
of land involved. It has been a hobby with me to visit the 
national parks and national forests of the United States, and 
I wish to congratulate the gentleman upon being able to 
bring this legislation to a successful culmination after the 
long and patient work he has done. 

Mr. WALLGREN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I want to extend to the gen- 
tleman a similar invitation to come into the southwestern 
corner of the country as well as the northwestern corner. 

Mr. SABATH. I shall avail myself of that invitation and 
I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this bill was con- 
sidered most carefully by the Committee on the Public Lands. 
Extensive hearings were held and the boundary lines as now 
established should be satisfactory to the various local 
interests in the State of Washington. 

This area will include one of the finest stands of timber 
of a virgin type—fir, pine, and other types—that can be 
found in this country. This area should be preserved for 
the people of this Nation and for their children. 

The bill has the unanimous support of the committee and 
is a most meritorious measure and one that should be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore (Mr. RAYBURN). The ques- 
tion is, Shall the rules be suspended and the bill pass? 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. y 
EXTENSION OF WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1928 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
253, extending for 2 years the time within which American 
claimants may make application for payment, under the Set- 
tlement of War Claims Act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission and the Tripartite Claims Commission, 
and extending until March 10, 1940, the time within which 
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Hungarian claimants may make application for payment, un- 
der the Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928, of awards of 
the War Claims Arbiter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That subsection (g) of section 2 and subsection 
(f) of section 5 of the Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928, as 
amended, are further amended, respectively, by striking out the 
words “10 years” wherever such words appear therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “12 years”. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of subsection (h) of section 6 of the 
Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928, as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“No payment shall be made under this section unless applica- 
tion therefor is made by March 10, 1940, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


BREWERS’ BONDS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of H. R. 8665, to amend section 
3336 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, pertaining to 
brewers’ bonds, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3336 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 26, sec. 1334 (b)), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 3336. Every brewer, on filing notice as provided by law of 
his intention to commence or continue business, shall execute a 
bond to the United States in a penal sum equal to the amount of 
the tax on fermented malt liquor which, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, said brewer will be liable to 
pay during any one month: Provided, That the penal sum of any 
such bond shall not exceed $100,000 nor be less than $1,000. ‘The 
bond shall be conditioned that the brewer shall pay, or cause to be 
paid, as herein provided, the tax required by law on all beer, lager 
beer, ale, porter, and other fermented liquors made by or for him, 
before the same is sold or removed for consumption or sale, except 
as hereinafter provided; and that he shall keep, or cause to be 
kept, in the manner required by law, a book which shall be open to 
inspection by the proper Officers, as by law required; and that he 
shall in all respects faithfully comply, without fraud or evasion, 
with all requirements of law relating to the manufacture and sale 
of any malt liquors aforesaid. Once in every 4 years, or whenever 

so to do by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or such 
officer as may be designated by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, the brewer shall execute a new bond in the penal sum pre- 
scribed in pursuance of this section, and conditioned as above pro- 
vided, which bond shall be in lieu of any former bond or bonds of 
such brewer in respect to all Habilities accruing after its approval.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, in the parentheses after the word “edition”, insert 
“Supp. III.“ 


The amendment was agreed to and the bill, as amended, 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 


AMENDING SECOND LIBERTY BOND ACT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 10535) to amend the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 1 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 752), 
is amended by striking out the following: : Provided, That the 
face amount of bonds issued under this section and section 22 of 
this act shall not exceed in the aggregate $25,000,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time.” 

Sec. 2. Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 31, sec. 757b), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 21. The face amount of bonds, certificates of indebtedness, 

bills, and notes issued under the authority of this act, 
and certificates of indebtedness issued under the authority of sec- 
tion 6 of the First Liberty Bond Act, shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate $45,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a second 
will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] is entitled to 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. REED] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which has 
been reported unanimously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I understand there is no objection on the Repub- 
lican side. The bill in no way changes the present ceiling 
on the bonded indebtedness that can be outstanding. The 
present law puts a ceiling of $45,000,000,000 on the outstand- 
ing indebtedness. This bill in no way changes that. How- 
ever, the bill does authorize a larger percentage of that 
$45,000,000,000 to be issued for long-term indebtedness than 
is permitted to be issued under the present law. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK.. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the gentleman will agree that for 
all practical purposes the bill simply does this. Under exist- 
ing law there is a ceiling or limit of $45,000,000,000 for Fed- 
eral securities. Under existing law the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to issue not to exceed $25,000,000,000 in 
bonds and not to exceed $20,000,000,000 in Treasury notes or 
short-term securities. This bill still leaves the ceiling or the 
limit of $45,000,000,000, as at present. The bill, if passed, will 
remove the partition between the bonds and the short-term 
securities and will allow the Treasury a degree of flexibility in 
its financing operations which it does not have now, so that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may issue additional bonds or 
additional Treasury notes or short-term securities to take 
advantage of the market at the time when the issuance of 
these securities is necessary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is correct. That covers all there is to this matter. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Yes. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. If this bill becomes a law, how much more 
than $25,000.000,000 will the Secretary be able to issue in 
long-term bonds? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Secretary, of course, could issue 
up to $45,000,000,000 if this bill becomes a law, but, of course, 
he would not do it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. So instead of $25,000,000,000 of long-term 
bonds he may issue an additional sum to raise it to 
$45,000,000,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But it does not raise the limit for out- 
standing indebtedness. It permits flexibility within the 
present $45,000,000,000 limit. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. In other words, it eliminates entirely the 
top on the long-term bonds. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly; up to forty-five billions. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. ves. 

Mr. BOILEAU. With reference to Treasury notes, are 
they in any sense of the word currency? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. That Treasury notes—is an 
evidence of short-term indebtedness. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The bill refers to the present limitation 
of $20,000,000,000 in Treasury notes, certificates of indebt- 
edness and Treasury bills. Are any of those considered. 
currency in any sense of the word? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. COOPER. They are what is commonly called short- 
term indebtedness, not to exceed 5 years, 

Mr. BOILEAU. All interest-bearing? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, not to exceed 5 years; whereas the 
other bonds, of course, may run for 20 years. 

Mr. BOILEAU. So there is no change whatsoever in the 
authority to issue currency or non-interest-bearing obli- 
gations? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. No; this bill does not touch that 
question at all. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield. 
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Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts ex- 
plain just why this legislation is necessary? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The report clearly shows the reason. 
This is stated in paragraph 3: 

Under existing legislation the total additional amount of bonds 
which may be issued is approximately $1,700,000,000, while the 
total additional amount of notes, certificates of indebtedness, and 
Treasury bills which may be issued is about $6,170,000,000. 

In other words, there is about $23,300,000,000 of bonds 
outstanding. The margin between that and the $25,000,- 
000,000 limit is, as the gentleman will note, very small. 

It is to the advantage of the Government to refinance 
short-term indebtedness as quickly as possible, changing 
them into long-term indebtedness, particularly where the 
short-term indebtedness is rather large, as it is at the 
present time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield on 
that point? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say to the gentleman from Michigan 
in further answer, that as was very ably pointed out by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, under existing legislation 
the total additional amount of bonds which may be issued is 
approximately $1,700,000,000; that is, out of the present 
$25,000,000,000 limitation. 

Mr. MAPES. Is it true that the Department wants to 
issue more long-term bonds than the $1,700,000,000 which it 
can issue under existing law? 

Mr. COOPER. I was in the act of inviting the gentleman’s 
attention to a further explanation in the report on that par- 
ticular point. 

The Treasury deems it necessary to reserve approximately 
$248,000,000 of the present bond limitation to cover esti- 
mated additional issues of the United States savings bonds; 
that is, the small bonds. This taken from the $1,700,000,000 
leaves only about $1,450,000,000 additional authority that the 
Secretary of the Treasury would have; and he is a little 
afraid that this might not be sufficient to meet Treasury 
requirements in connection with maturing notes aggregating 
more than $1,600,000,000. That is the situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Michigan to page 2 of the report, the second para- 
graph: 

The bill will have no effect whatever on the total of the public 
debt outstanding. This amount will depend upon expenditures 
made pursuant to law. 

I call the gentleman’s attention particularly to this state- 
ment: 

It does permit the Secretary of the Treasury to issue securities 
best suited at the time to meet the conditions of the market and 
the needs of the Government within the limits of the bill. 

That, in substance, states the objective of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Massachusetts says 
this bill is reported unanimously by the Committee on Ways 
and Means? 

Mr, McCORMACK. It is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield: 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In the event the pro- 
posal to remove tax exemptions from Government bonds 
should go through, would this legislation be necessary? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This legislation is separate and dis- 
tinct from the other question to which the gentleman has 
referred. This in no way changes existing law so far as 
the amount of the outstanding indebtedness is concerned. 
It does exchange existing law to permit flexibility as between 
the amount of long- and short-term indebtedness that may 
be outstanding at one time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield on 
that particular point? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. On the particular point the gentleman has 
in mind, it will be remembered, of course, that the so-called 
long-term, or United States bonds, are taxable for surtaxes; 
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whereas, the short-term notes and certificates, the short- 
term evidences of indebtedness, are entirely tax exempt. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I did not know about that. 

Mr. COOPER. And the whole result of the pending bill 
will probably be to get more long-term bonds and less short- 
term evidences of indebtedness. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ido not think the tax-exempt feature 
would in any way affect these transactions. That is an en- 
tirely different question than the one involved in this bill. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Information I have from 
ordinary sources in regard to Treasury operations is that 
short-term securities draw less interest in some cases than 
the long-term bonds, the short-term notes drawing as little 
as one-quarter and one-eighth percent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true; I have noticed that. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Long-term loans, on the 
other hand, draw as much as 2½ percent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I think the average is about 
2% percent on long-term bonds. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman 
think this would be in the interest of some fellows who 
wanted to buy bonds? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. And to get extra interest? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is nothing like that purpose 
contemplated in this bill, I assure my friend. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. I think it is better to get 
short-term bonds. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is advantageous to convert short- 
term bonds of indebtedness into long-term evidences of in- 
debtedness as quickly as possible, because it gives stability 
and that is true from every angle you look at it. Your 
short-term evidence of indebtedness carries a lower interest 
rate in part because of what the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cooper] said. It is not subject to the surtax or the nor- 
mal tax, Then again they are issued for an immediate pur- 
pose. However, it is advisable as quickly as possible to have 
them converted into long-term evidences. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. COOPER. May I make one point in connection with 
the question asked by the gentleman from Minnesota? All 
this does is to allow discretionary authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue the type of obligation that is in the 
best interest of the Government. Of course, if he can get 
a better interest rate and it is deemed better all the way 
around to issue short-term notes, obviously he will do that. 
On the other hand, if he can get a favorable interest rate 
and it is to the best interest of the Government to issue the 
long-term bonds, he has discretionary authority to do that. 
It might be interesting to remember that during about the 
first year of the administration of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, as I now remember, he saved something like 
$125,000,000 through refinancing operations and reduction in 
interest rates on Government securities. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CROWTHER. May I ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if he knows whether application for this extension 
of power resulted from any difficulty in procuring short-term 
money? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ihave not seen any evidence of diffi- 
culty. I noticed the last issue was substantially oversub- 
scribed; so that I do not think that question is involved. I 
think this is really in the interest of sound financing. 

Mr. CROWTHER. In answer to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, may I say it is clearly evident to 
everybody, I think, that if the Secretary of the Treasury 
takes advantage of what is given him in this resolution for a 
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very considerable amount of added bond issue we have, we 
will add materially to the debt of the United States through 
the interest charge? A long time ago a very distinguished 
Speaker, in answer to the criticism of having a Budget of 
$960,000,000, said on the floor of the House that this was a 
billion-dollar country. We are now a billion-dollar country 
insofar as our interest charges are concerned, which at the 
present time are over $970,000,000 annually. Of course, the 
issuance of new long-term bonds will materially add to the 
debt of the United States through increased interest 
charges. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentleman from New York, I 
am sure, recognizes the necessity of long-term issuances and 
that short-term evidences are only to meet an immediate 
situation, and, further, that it is unwise to continue them ad 
infinitum. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I am not questioning the method or 
whether it is proper procedure to let the Secretary of the 
Treasury have an element of discretion in that determina- 
tion. I do not question that at all. I did not when my own 
Secretary was in, and I do not do so now. 

Mr. COOPER. In line with the gentleman’s statement, it 
is true that recently the Treasury has been able to get short- 
term money, as it is called, at the lowest rate in all history, 
even as low as 9 mills in some instances. However, I recall 
there were some instances where the interest rate on some 
of the so-called 5-year loans amounted to more than the 
interest rate on some of the so-called long-term loans. It is 
for the purpose of meeting the situation as it develops and 
as it arises. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This bill is decidedly in the best in- 
terests of the Government. 

Mr. CROWTHER. In answer to the statement made by’ 
the gentleman from Tennessee, may I say that one reason 
for that is there is no other place in God Almighty’s world 
for the money to go except into Government securities. That 
is the reason you can get it so cheaply. The banks are flooded 
with money, and there is no other place for it to go. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. There are two features. I understand one is 
to try to get rid of tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. PACE. It is admitted you cannot apply the exemption 
to securities already issued? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I prefer not to enter into that field 
of discussion now. 

Mr. PACE. Let me get to the point. Under this bill we 
are eliminating short-terms and creating long-terms, which 
cannot be made tax-exempt as soon as we are in position to 
enact a law? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This bill does not accomplish what 
the gentleman states, although what he states is partially 
correct. This in no way changes the present law as to the 
ceiling, but it allows the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
long-term bonds in excess of $25,000,000,000, which is the 
ceiling now, but it does not increase the total ceiling of long- 
and short-term issuances, which, under existing law, is 
$45,000,000,000. 

Mr. PACE. It seems to me it places more long-terms be- 
yond the reach of the tax feature whenever it is enacted; 
that you have created that many more long-terms and put 
them out, and therefore cannot reach them with your tax 
feature. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This bill has no relationship to the 
proposal to tax or to issue bonds subject to the surtax and 
the normal tax, so far as outstanding bonds are concerned. 

This bill has no direct relationship to the question of tax- 
exempts. That is an entirely different legislative question. 
While it is related to bonds and their issuance, it is not 
pertinent to this bill. The gentleman and I probably have 
similar views on that question, but I hope this bill will not be 
confused with that issue. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman from Tennessee referred 
to the low interest rate on short-term loans. I recall seeing 
a newspaper article recently which bore out what the gen- 
tleman stated, that the interest rate was as low as 9 cents 
per $1,000, which is about one-tenth of 1 percent on short- 
term loans. Will the gentleman give us any information 
as to the length of time those loans were outstanding— 
whether 30 days, a year, or 5 years, if the gentleman happens 
to know? It is very interesting to have information as to 
how low a rate of interest the Government is paying on 
some of its obligations. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will yield, I may say I 
do not have that information immediately available, but the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when he appeared before our 
committee on the pending bill, made the statement that on 
some of the short-term loans, I believe it was in connec- 
tion with 60-day paper, the interest rate was 9 mills, the 
lowest rate in all history. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Does the Treasury, after the expiration 
of the 60 days, have any difficulty in getting a renewal or 
an equivalent amount of money at a comparatively low rate? 

Mr. COOPER. I understand they do not; no. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A moment ago the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CrowTHER] implied that the people were 
investing in Government securities because they had no other 
place to go or to put their money. I should like to ask the 
gentleman if, because of their reminiscences of the tragedy 
of investing in the last few years of the Hoover adminis- 
tration, when they lost so many millions of dollars in invest- 
ments, the people perhaps feel their safety lies in investing 
in Government securities under the present administration? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me to answer that question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not like that implication, 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. There is no partisanship in this. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; no partisanship, of course. I spoke 
as I did because the remark to which I replied seems to imply 
partisanism. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not disputing the gentleman’s 
interpretation, but I am frank in stating that I make no 
such interpretation of any remarks that have been made, 
although I may not have been listening as attentively as my 
distinguished friend, but I do hope we will have nothing 
controversial injected into this pleasant and happy little 
family discussion we are holding now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I may say to the gentleman the state- 
ment has been made that the people have no other place to 
invest. The implication would seem obvious. My comment 
was made in a kindly spirit, of friendly good will, but in a 
discussion on this subject I do not want a statement to go 
unanswered that might give the impression there is no other 
place in God Almighty’s world for the money to go except 
in Government securities, as was just stated a moment ago. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended 
to use any of my time. I have been trying on this side of 
the House to keep the political situation out of the picture. 
I may say frankly that nothing would give me more pleasure 
or more keen delight than to discuss in a partisan way the 
very question the gentleman from Ohio has raised, but I 
talked with the gentleman on that side and I understood 
when we came in here with a unanimous report that this 
was not a partisan matter and that we wanted to facilitate 
the passage of this legislation. I am going to stick to that 
agreement, and I hope the rest of the Members will do so. 
There is no reason this bill should not be passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not raise that issue, I may say to 
the gentleman from New York, I was merely replying to a 
re of another Member, and I believe the Recorp will 
so show. 
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Mr. REED of New York. I think I understand the English 
language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAYBURN). The question 
is, Shall the rules be suspended and the bill be passed? 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE BETWEEN FRIAR POINT, MISS., AND HELENA, ARK. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request 
to return to Consent Calendar No. 749 for the immediate 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10261. After a reservation 
of objection by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], I temporarily withdrew my request. I have con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CuurcH], and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CosTELLO], and it is agreeable to 
them to return the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Mississippi to return to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate com- 
merce, improve the postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, the town of Friar Point, Miss., and Coahoma 
County, Miss., singly or jointly, be, and are hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, from or near Friar Point, Coahoma 
County, Miss., to a point at or near Helena, Phillips County, Ark., 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the town of Friar Point, 
Miss., and Coahoma County, Miss., acting singly or jointly, all 
such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, con- 
demn, occupy, , and use real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by rail- 
road corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other 

roperty is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and 
the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation 
or expropriation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said town of Friar Point, Miss., and Coahoma County, 
Miss., acting singly or jointly, be, and are hereby, authorized to 
fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates of 
toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secre- 
tary of War under the authority contained in the act of March 
23, 1906. 

Src. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of 
such bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repair- 
ing, and operating the bridge and its approaches under economi- 
cal management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the cost of such bridge and its approaches, including 
reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon as possible, 
under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to 
exceed 40 years from the completion thereof. After a sink- 
ing fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been 
so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management. An 
accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, 
and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be avail- 
able for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 14, after the word tolls“, strike out the remainder of 
— — oe and all down to and including the word “management” in 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER NEAR RULO, NEBR. 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10297) 
to extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Rulo, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, at or near 
Rulo, Nebr., authorized to be built by John C. Mullen, John H. 
Hutchings, William Shepherd, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, by act of Congress approved March 4, 1933, heretofore ex- 
tended by act of Congress approved May 15, 1937, are hereby ex- 
tended 1 and 8 years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “act” and insert the word 
“acts”, and in line 9, after the word “approved”, insert “August 23, 
1935, and.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, John Fiske, the historian, wrote 
a book entitled “Critical Periods of American History.” We 
are in such a period now. 

Thoughtful men and women, regardless of party, are tre- 
mendously apprehensive of what the future holds for our 
American form of government. 

This apprehension is confirmed by the words of Brig. Gen. 
Pelham D. Glassford, retired, who, in a recent interview at 
his home in Phoenix, Ariz., as reported by the Associated 
Press in the New York Sun of May 12, said that he predicted 
a dictatorship in the United States before the 1940 Presiden- 
tial election. He continued—I quote: 

Both the present administration and the Nation’s businessmen 
have proved they cannot save us. 

I am so thoroughly convinced of the acuteness of distress in the 
United States that I am willing to predict there will be no Presi- 
dential election for 1940. Before that time arrives economic condi- 
tions will have come to such a pass as to force declaration of a state 
of emergency and establishment of a dictatorship— 

He declared. 

This is not the cry of an alarmist and this prophecy does 
not spring from a fantastic mind, but is an expression of the 
views of one of the Nation’s most esteemed and respected 
military leaders. 

General Glassford was the youngest American brigadier 
general in the World War and was chief of the Washington 
police for several years. When a man with his background 
makes such a statement as this it is time for the people of 
America to be deeply concerned. 

Wake up, America, before it is too late. 

F. GRAY GRISWOLD—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. BEITER submitted a conference report and statement 
on the bill (H. R. 7104) for the relief of the estate of F. Gray 
Griswold. 

APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL FEDERAL JUDGES—CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill (S. 3691) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional judges for certain United States district 
courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record on National Air Mail 
Week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks and include therein an address 
delivered by Chief Justice Hughes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Razavut asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a part of an address made by the Honorable Henry Horner, 
Governor of Illinois, at the Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Daily Newspaper League at the Hotel Abraham Lincoln in 
Springfield, Tl., on May 9, 1938. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp with respect to 
the colloquy I had a moment ago with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Monpock of Arizona and Mr. CULKIN asked and were 
given permission to revise and extend their own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raygurn). Today it 
would not be in order to call the Private Calendar, except 
by unanimous consent. Tomorrow it is in order, but tomor- 
row the Chair is certain will be taken up by a call of com- 
mittees and the omnibus claims bill. Therefore, if there 
be no objection, the Chair will order the individual bills on 
the Private Calendar called today. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

JAMES W. GILSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2504) for the relief of James 
W. Gilson. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK of New York objected, 
and the bill was recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 

PROCEDURE UNDER OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Chair has stated that tomorrow an 
omnibus claims bill will be called up. I recall that the last 
time that an omnibus claims bill was called up a Member rose 
and moved to strike out a certain title which, of course, was 
permissible under the rule. However, after he had moved 
to strike out the title and was recognized, he immediately 
stated that he did not propose to insist upon his motion, but 
that he offered the motion for the purpose of giving the 
House some information relative to the title under consid- 
eration. As I understand the spirit of the rule, there shall 
be 5 minutes granted in opposition to the title and 5 minutes 
in favor of the title, each bill being a separate title. It seems 
to me that the spirit of the rule was violated on that occa- 
sion, because there were two speeches of 5 minutes each in 
favor of the title or bill, and no speech in opposition to the 
title. My parliamentary inquiry is whether a point of order 
would lie against the motion of a Member to strike out the 
title when, as a matter of fact, the Member was not in favor 
of striking out the title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of 
the Chair would have no way of reading a Member’s mind 
or questioning his motives with reference to any amend- 
ment that he might offer. The Chair thinks that any Mem- 
ber who gained the floor to offer any permissible amend- 
ment would be in order and he would be entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was certainly a violation of the spirit 
of the rule when one offers an amendment to strike out a 
title and then in the first sentence after recognition says 
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that he is not going to insist upon his motion and consumes 
5 minutes that should be allowed in opposition to the title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule interpreted other- 
wise would make it pretty hard on the occupant of the 
chair. 

Mr. DOWELL. Where it becomes apparent to the Chair 
that a motion is made for the purpose of delay, then a point 
of order may be made and would be sustained, would it 
not? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of 
the chair understands that the determination of whether a 
motion is dilatory is entirely within the discretion of the 
Chair. 

SHERM SLETHOLM, LONEATA SLETHOLM, ET AL, 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2644) for the relief of 
Sherm Sletholm, Loneata Sletholm, Lulu Yates, Madeline 
Yates, and the estate of Ella A. Morris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, (1) to the following-named persons, 
all of Portland, Oreg., the sums hereinafter specified, in full 
satisfaction of all their claims against the United States for 
damages resulting from a collision on October 11, 1936, at the in- 
tersection of Union and Denver Avenues, Portland, Oreg., be- 
tween the car in which they were riding and a War Department 
ambulance: Sherm Sletholm, $3,299.65; Loneata Sletholm, $315.70; 
Lulu Yates, $1,206.55; Madeline Yates, $536.40; and (2) to the 
estate of Elia A. Morris, late of Portland, Oreg., the sum of 
$2,844.55, in full satisfaction of all its claims against the United 
States for damages resulting from the death of said Ella A. Mor- 
ris in such collision: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
such claims. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, at- 
torney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum 
of the amounts appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of service rendered in connection with such 
claims, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
& misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the 
table. 

HELENE LANDESMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2257) for the relief of Helene 
Landesman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Only one objection having 
been made, the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 3 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917 (39 Stat. 875; U. S. C., title 8, sec. 136-e), 
excluding from the United States aliens “who have been convicted 
of or admit having committed a felony or other crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude” shall not, notwithstanding 
any statements which she may have made in any visa application 
filed by her at the American Consulate General, Vienna, Austria, 
be held to warrant the exclusion of, or the withholding of quota 
immigration visa from, Helene Landesman, sister of the United 
States citizens Anna Katzman and Mina Briller, wife of the law- 
fully resident alien Joseph Landesman and mother of the lawfully 
resident alien Mary Landesman. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the 
table. 


ERNESTINE HUBER NEUHELLER 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 2710) for the relief of Ernestine 
Huber Neuheller (nee Ernestine Huber). 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK of New York objected, 
and the bill was recommitted to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

EMILIE DEW 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1250) for the relief of 
Emilie Dew. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Emilie Dew, of Ysleta, 
Tex., the sum of $5,000 for the death of her son, Charles Dew, who 
was killed while riding in an automobile which was struck by an 
automobile beloriging to the United States Army and operated by 
R. M. Barron, a military policeman. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Emilie Dew, of Ysleta, Tex., the sum of $2,350, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the United States for the 
death of her minor son, Charles Dew; and to the legal guardian of 
Jack Welsh, a minor, of El Paso, Tex., the sum of $635.81; to the 
legal guardian of Mary Jane Bowden, a minor, of El Paso, Tex., the 
sum of $1,244 and to the legal guardian of Henry U. Gaines, Jr., 
a minor, of Ysleta, Tex., the sum of $1,993.95, in full satisfaction of 
all claims against the United States for personal injuries sustained 
ting on November 14, 1936, 
from a collision between the automobile in which they were riding 
and a vehicle of the United States Army, operated by military 
police, at the intersection of Wilson Road and Newman Highway 
(United States Highway No. 54), Fort Bliss Military Reservation, 
Tex.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 t thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Emilie Dew, Jack Welsh, Mary Jane Bowden, and Henry 
U. Gaines, Jr.” 

ANTONIO MASCI 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4033, for the relief of 
Antonio Masci. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Antonio Masci the sum of 
$500, covering the bond guaranteeing the departure from the 
United States of Pasquale Contrastato. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, after the word “Masci”, strike out the remainder of 
the bill and insert: “of Somerville, Mass., the sum of $500, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United States for a refund 
of the value of a Liberty Loan bond which he deposited to secure 
the appearance of an alien, Pasquale Contrastato, and which was 
forfeited May 8, 1928, when the alien failed to appear, although 
subsequent evidence disclosed that he was not subject to deporta- 
tion and the said bond was mistakenly forfeited: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

JOSEPH SCIORTINO 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5448, for the relief of 


Joseph Sciortino. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HANCOCK and Mr. HALLECK objected, and, under 
the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

L. P. M’GOWN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5904, for the relief 


of L. P. McGown. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc:, That 
thorized and to 


the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
y, out of any money in the 
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sum of $188.88. Such sum represents the amount of 

tion which the said L. P. McGown earned while as con- 
troller with the airway trafiic-control station of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, at Newark, N. J., from July 
24, 1936, to August 27, 1936. The said L. P. McGown has been 
denied compensation for such period because the Civil Service 
Commission did not approve his appointment to such position due 
to his lack of aeronautical training or experience. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 6 insert a comma after the figures, strike out the words 
“Such sum represents the amount of”, and insert “in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States for.” 

3 7 strike out the words the said L. P. McGown” and 
“he.” 

In line 10 insert a comma after the date “August 27, 1936”, 
strike out the words “The said L. P. McGown has been denied 
compensation for such period”, in lines 10, 11, and 12, and insert 
“which was denied.” 

At the end of the bill, add: “: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appr 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LAVINA KARNS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6016, for the relief 
of Lavina Karns. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $5,000 to Lavina Karns, widow of 
Ralph Karns, who died of injuries received as the result of a col- 
lision between a truck operated by the deceased Ralph Karns and 
a car driven by F. E. Garlough, biologist, Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture, on February 4, 1935, at Menom- 
onie, Wis.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a anor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


1, line 5, insert a comma after the word “appropriated”, 
strike out the words “and in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, the sum of $5,000 to Lavina Karns, widow of”, appearing in 
lines 5, 6, and 7, and insert in lieu thereof “to Lavina Karns, of 
Menomonie, Wis., the sum of $5,000, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for the death of her husband.” 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “the deceased Ralph 
Karns and a car driven by F. E. Garlough, biologist,” and insert 
“him and a truck of the.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

AUGUSTA L. COLLINS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6669, for the relief of 
Augusta L. Collins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Augusta L. Collins the 
sum of $5,000 on account of injuries sustained by her husband, 
George Collins, from which injuries he later died, in an accident 
which occurred in New York City, N. Y., on October 16, 1935, 
caused by the driver of a mail truck of the Post Office Department. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the name “Collins”, strike out the remainder of 
the bill and insert in lieu thereof the following: “of the Bronx, 
New York City, the sum of $5,000, in full satisfaction of her claim 


directed pa; 
not otherwise appropriated, to L. P. McGown, Bangor, Me., the against the United States for the death of her husband, George 
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Collins, from injuries sustained when he was struck by a United 
States mail truck, on October 16, 1935, at the intersection of West 
Thirty-third Street and Eighth Avenue, New York City: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

FOREST LYKINS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7040, for the relief of 

Forest Lykins. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as, 


follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Forest Lykins, of rural 
route No. 1, Wheelersburg, Scioto County, Ohio, the sum of $1,000 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the United States for 
damages for personal injuries suffered on May 25, 1936, when struck 
and thrown to the pavement by a truck, owned by the United 
States and operated by an employee of the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, resulting in unconsciousness, a sprained 
neck, ear partly severed, and numerous other cuts and bruises—a 
total loss of hearing having developed from the ear injury. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 7, strike out the figures “$1,000” and insert “$553.” 
In line 12, after the word culture”, strike out the remainder 


of the bill and insert the following: “Provided, That no part of 


the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 


reconsider was laid on the table. 
INTERNATIONAL GRAIN CO. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7043, for the relief 
of International Grain Co., a Minnesota corporation, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HALLECK objected, and, under 
the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


Is there objection to the 


LIST & CLARK CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8373, for the relief of 
List & Clark Construction Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to settle and adjust the 
claim of List & Clark Construction Co. for reimbursement of 
damages sustained and costs incurred in July and August 1935 
as the result of injunctions and restraining orders issued by the 
United States District Court at Deadwood, S. Dak., during the 
performance by said company of contract Als—11068, dated April 20, 
1935, covering construction work in connection with the La Creek 
Teal Migratory Waterfowl Refuge, Bennett County, S. Dak., and to 
allow in full and final settlement of the claim a sum not to 
exceed $3,400. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,400, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary for the payment of said 
claim: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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WILLIAM A. PATTERSON ET AL. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1700, for the relief of 
William A. Patterson; Albert E. Rust; Louis Pfeiffer; and 
John L. Nesbitt and Cora B. Geller, as executors under the 
will of James T. Bentley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the. bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to repay, out of the special fund in the sub- 
ject to check of the disbursing officer of the Department of Agri- 
culture in which a payment of $46,670.34 made by Patterson & Co. 
on August 31, 1920, was deposited, said sum of $46,670.34 to William 
A. Patterson, Albert E. Rust, and Louis Pfeiffer, surviving members 
of the firm of Patterson & Co., a copartnership doing business in 
Boston, Mass., on August 31, 1920; and John L. Nesbitt and Cora 
B. Geller as executors under the will of James T. Bentley, a de- 
ceased member of said firm. Said sum, which is to be in full and 
final settlement, represents a payment made by Patterson & Co. in 
compliance with regulations promulgated on or about May 21, 1918, 
by the Wool Section of the War Industries Board, which regula- 
tions have since been held to be invalid by the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals for the First and Fourth Circuits, and was made under 
protest and upon condition that it be repaid if it should be deter- 
mined by the courts that said regulations were of no legally bind- 
ing effect: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, strike out all of lines 3 through 7 and the words and 
figures “sum of $46,670.34” in line 8 and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated.” 
od after the word “firm”, insert 


Page 2, line 3, strike out the 
a comma, strike out the words “Said sum, which is to be in full and 


mag ere 5 and insert in lieu thereof the sum 
o . z settlement of all thi laims 
United States and refund of.” = are 9 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table, 


NAOMI STRALEY AND BONNIE STRALEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 2488, for the relief of 
Naomi Straley and Bonnie Straley. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK of New York objected, 
and, under the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN BOURLAND 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6461, conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
cate, and enter judgment in any claim which William Frank- 
lin Bourland, of the Chickasaw Nation of Indians, may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York and Mr. COSTELLO objected, 
and, under the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

SABATINO LEO 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 2609, for the relief of 
Sabatino Leo. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK of New York ob- 
jected, and, under the rule the bill was recommitted to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

AUTHORIZING PRESIDENT TO APPOINT SGT, SAMUEL WOODFILL A 
CAPTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 300, authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint Sgt. Samuel Wood- 
fill a captain in the United States Army and then place him 
on the retired list. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. COSTELLO objected, and, 
under the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


1938 


QUIETING TITLE TO CERTAIN ISLANDS IN THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7590, to quiet title and 
possession to certain islands in the Tennessee River in the 
counties of Colbert and Lauderdale, Ala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States, except such right, title, and interest as has been 
acquired by the United States through purchase or condemnation, 
in and to all of the following-described property, to wit— 

An island known as the “Brush Creek Island” lying in the Ten- 
nessee River in sections 14 and 15, township 2 south, range 14 west, 
in Lauderdale, Ala.; and 

An island known as the “Bluff Creek Island” lying in the Ten- 
nessee River in section 19, township 2 south, range 13 west, in 
the county of Lauderdale, State of Alabama; and 

An island known as the “Waterloo” or “Bledsoe Island” lying 
in the Tennessee River in section 12, township 2 south, range 15 
west, in the county of Colbert, State of Alabama. 
be, and the same is hereby, released, relinquished, and confirmed 
by the United States to the owners of the equitable titles thereto, 
as fully and completely in every respect whatever as could be done 
by patents issued according to law: Provided, That this act shall 
amount to a relinquishment of any title the United States has or 
is supposed to have in and to any of the said lands and shall not 
be construed to abridge, impair, injure, prejudice, or divest in any 
manner any valid right, title, or interest of any person or body 
corporate whatever, the true intent of this act being to concede 
and abandon all right, title, and interest of the United States 
to the lands described herein to those persons, estates, firms, or 
corporations who would be the equitable owners of said lands 
under the laws of the State of Alabama in the absence of the said 
interest, title, and estate of the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


QUIETING TITLE AND POSSESSION TO CERTAIN LANDS IN THE 
TENNESSEE RIVER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8134, to quiet title 
and possession to certain lands in the Tennessee River in 
the counties of Colbert and Lauderdale, Ala. 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States, except such right, title, and interest as has been 
acquired by the United States through purchase or condemna- 
tion, in and to all of the following-described property, to wit: 

A tract of land lying in Lauderdale County, State of Alabama, 
in the Tennessee River, in township 3 south, range 11 west, said 
tract being an island and more particularly described as follows: 

An island named “Garner Towhead,” lying in the Tennessee 
River, the upstream tip of which is approximately 970 feet south 


of and approximately 2,700 feet east of the northwest corner of 


section 31. Said island has an approximate maximum length 
of 3,040 feet and an approximate maximum width of 430 feet. 

The above-described island contains 23.4 acres, more or less; and 

A tract of land lying in Lauderdale County, State of Alabama, 
in the Tennessee River, in township 3 south, range 11 west, said 
tract being an island and more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

An unnamed island lying in the Tennessee River, the down- 
stream tip of which is approximately 1,570 feet south of and ap- 
proximately 2,660 feet east of the northwest corner of section 
31. Said island has an approximate maximum length of 1,220 
feet and an approximate maximum width of 290 feet. 

The above-described island contains 5.2 acres, more or less; and 

A tract of land lying in Lauderdale County, State of Alabama, in 
the Tennessee River, in townships 3 and 4 south, range 12 west, 
os tract being an island and more particularly described as 
follows: 

An unnamed island lying in the Tennessee River, the down- 
stream tip of which is approximately 5,340 feet south of and ap- 
proximately 2.220 feet east of the northwest corner of section 36. 
Said island has an approximate maximum length of 550 feet and 
an approximate maximum width of 90 feet. 

The above-described island contains 0.8 acre, more or less; and 

A tract of land lying in Lauderdale County, State of Alabama, 
in the Tennessee River, in township 3 south, range 11 west, said 
tract being an island and more particularly described as follows: 

An unnamed island lying in the Tennessee River, the upstream 
tip of which is approximately 2,700 feet S. of and approximately 430 
feet east of the northwest corner of section 31. Said island has an 
approximate maximum length of 440 feet and an approximate 
maximum width of 350 feet. 

The above-described island contains 1.7 acres, more or less; and 

A tract of land lying in Lauderdale County, State of Alabama, 
in the Tennessee River, in township 4 south, range 12 west, said 
tract being an island and more particularly described as follows: 

An island known as “Pippin Towhead” lying in the Tennessee 
River, the downstream tip of which is approximately 920 feet 
south of and approximately 2,600 feet east of the northwest corner 
of section 2. Said island has an approximate maximum length of 
3,620 feet and an approximate maximum width of 650 feet. 
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The above-described island contains 39.5 acres, more or less; and 

A tract of land lying in Lauderdale County, State of Alabama, 
in the Tennessee River, in townships 3 and 4 south, range 12 west, 
pe tract being an island and more particularly described as 
‘ollows: 

An island known as “No Man Towhead” lying in the Tennessee 
River, the upstream tip of which is approximately 4,700 feet south 
of and approximately 2,700 feet east of the northwest corner of 
section 36, Said island has an approximate maximum length of 
2,000 feet and approximate maximum width of 300 feet. 

The above-described island contains 11.2 acres, more or less; and 

A tract of land lying in Lauderdale County, State of Alabama, 
in the Tennessee River, in township 3 south, ranges 11 and 12 
33 tract being an island and more particularly described 
as ows: 

An island known as “Goat Towhead” lying in the Tennessee 
River; the downstream tip of which is approximately 4,520 feet 
south of and approximately 2,440 feet east of the northwest corner 
of section 36. Said island has an approximate maximum length of 
3,670 feet and an approximate maximum width of 740 feet. 

The above-described island contains 45.3 acres, more or less. 
be, and the same is hereby, released, relinquished, and confirmed 
by the United States to the owners of the equitable titles thereto, 
as fully and completely in every respect whatever as could be done 
by patents issued according to law: Provided, That this act shall 
amount to a relinquishment of any title the United States has or 
is supposed to have in and to any of the said lands and shall not be 
construed to abridge, impair, injure, prejudice, or divest in any 
manner any valid right, title, or interest of any person or body 
corporate whatever, the true intent of this act being to concede 
and abandon all right, title, and interest of the United States to 
the lands described herein to those persons, estates, firms, or 
corporations who would be the equitable owners of said lands 
under the laws of the State of Alabama in the absence of the said 
interest, title, and estate of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


QUIETING TITLE TO CERTAIN ISLAND IN THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8252, to quiet title and 
possession to a certain island in the Tennessee River in the 
County of Lauderdale, Ala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States, except such right, title, and interest as has been 
acquired by the United States through purchase or condemnation, 
in and to the following-described property, to wit: An island known 
as the Jenkins Island, lying in the Tennessee River in section 19, 
township 2, range 13 west, in Lauderdale County, Ala., be and the 
same is hereby, released, relinquished, and confirmed by the United 
States to the owner of the equitable title thereto as fully and com- 
pletely in every respect whatever as could be done by patents issued 
according to law: Provided, That this act shall amount to a relin- 
quishment of any title the United States has or is supposed to have 
in and to said land and shall not be construed to abridge, impair, 
injure, prejudice, or divest in any manner any valid right, title, or 
interest of any person or body corporate whatever, the true intent 
of this act being to concede and abandon all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States to the land described herein to those per- 
sons, estates, firms, or tions who would be the equitable 
owners of said land under the laws of the State of Alabama in the 
absence of the said interest, title, and estate of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

AUTHORIZING GRANT OF PATENT FOR CERTAIN LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 
TO MITT TAYLOR 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9371, authorizing the 
grant of a patent for certain lands in New Mexico to Mitt 
Taylor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent, under the 
stockraising homestead entry, Las Cruces, N. Mex., No. 040822, made 
by Mitt Taylor on October 19, 1929, for the west half of section 4, 
township 2 south, range 9 west, New Mexico principal meridian, in 
support of which satisfactory final proof as to residence and im- 
provements was submitted October 17, 1935. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

ALVIN C. YORK 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1236, authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint Sgt. Alvin C. York 
as a major in the United States Army and then place him on 
the retired list. 
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Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. WADSWORTH, and Mr. HANCOCK 
of New York objected, and, under the rule, the bill was re- 
committed to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE MADE BY THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO, IN- 
VOLVING RIGHT OF WAY IN INDIO, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8849, validating a 
certain conveyance, heretofore made by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co., a corporation, and its lessee, Southern Pacific 
Co., a corporation, involving certain portions of right-of- 
way in the town of Indio, in the county of Riverside, State of 
California, acquired under the act of Congress approved July 
1, 1862 (12 Stat. L. 489), as amended by the act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356). 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the conveyance hereinafter particularly 
described and heretofore executed by Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 
& corporation, and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, 
involving certain lands or interest therein, in the town of Indio, 
in the county of Riverside, State of California, and forming a part 
of the right-of-way of said Southern Pacific Railroad Co., granted 
by the Government of the United States of America by an act of 
Congress approved July 1, 1862, entitled “An act to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use 
of the same for postal, military, and other purposes” (12 Stat L. 
489), and by said act as amended by act of Congress approved July 
2, 1864, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use 
of the same for postal, military, and other purposes’, approved 
July 1, 1862” (18 Sta- L. 356), is hereby legalized, validated, and 
confirmed with the same force and effect as if the land involved 
therein had been held at the time of such conveyance by the cor- 
porations making the same under absolute fee-simple title. 

The conveyance, recorded in the office of the county recorder of 
Riverside County, Calif., in book of official records, which is hereby 
legalized, validated, and confirmed, is as follows: 

December 15, 1937: Volume 351, page 351, A. L. Wood, John Clin- 
ton Estate, Indio fire protection district, C. W. Walker, Jane Walker, 
and Faye Massey. 

Provided, That such legalization, validation, and confirmation 
shall not in any instance diminish said right-of-way to a width less 
than 50 feet on either side of the center of the main track or tracks 
or said Southern Pacific Railroad Co. as now established and main- 
tained: Provided further, That nothing herein contained is in- 
tended or shall be construed to legalize, validate, or confirm any 
rights, titles, or interests based upon or arising out of adverse 
possession, prescription, or abandonment, and not confirmed by 
conveyance heretofore made by Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and 
its lessee, Southern Pacific Co.: And provided further, That there 
shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, or other minerals 
in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word “by”, strike out the remainder of 
the line and all down to and including “(356)” in line 15 and 
insert Section 23 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1871 
(16 Stat. 573).” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill validating a 
certain conveyance, heretofore made by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co., a corporation, and its lessee, Southern Pacific 
Co., a corporation, involving certain portions of right-of-way 
in the town of Indio, in the county of Riverside, State of 
California, acquired under section 23 of the act of March 3, 
1871 (16 Stat. 573).” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF DEPASS AND MAINES AND ALACHUA COUNTY HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 2347, for the relief of 
DePass and Maines and Alachua County Hospital. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Drs. DePass and 
Maines, of Gainesville, Alachua County, Fla., the sum of $99; and 
to the Alachua County Hospital the sum of $68.75. Such sums 
shall be in full settlement of all claims against the United States 
arising out of services rendered and supplies furnished by such 
3 and hospital to Melvin M. Jordan, private, detached en- 

ted men's list, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, on account of 
injuries sustained by the said Melvin M. Jordan, while on leave 
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of absence, April 6, 1935; Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
Propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or at- 
torneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated”, strike out “to Drs. 
DePass and Maines” and insert “jointly to Drs. M. H. DePass and 
John E. Maines, Jr.” 


Page 1, line 9, strike out ‘$68.75. 
insert in lieu thereof “$68.75.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read “A bill for the relief of 
Drs, M. H. DePass and John E. Maines, Jr., and the Alachua 
County Hospital.” 


Such sums shall be” and 


MRS. R. A. SMITH 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4227, for the relief of 
Mrs. R. A. Smith. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. R. A. Smith the 
sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries received as a result of a collision with 
a Forest Service truck and the private car in which Mrs. R. A. 
Smith was a passenger October 22, 1934, near Yellowpine, Tex.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


4 vy 1, line 5, after the word “Smith”, insert “of San Augus- 
ne, Tex.” 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert “$2,500.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HUGH O’FARRELL AND ESTATE OF THOMAS GAFFNEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4304, for the relief of 
Hugh O Farrell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $104 to Hugh 
O'Farrell, deputy United States marshal and chief jailer, Nome, 
Alaska, the same having been advanced by the United States to the 
said Hugh O'Farrell for payment of matron hire, and having been 
subsequently paid from the said Hugh O’Parrell’s personal funds, 
because the original moneys advanced therefor had been placed for 
safekeeping in a Government safe in the United States courthouse 
at Nome, Alaska, where it was destroyed by fire on September 17, 
1934, without fault or negligence on his part, when the building and 
contents were burned. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “Alaska”, strike out the remainder 
of the line down to and including the word “been” in line 11 and 
insert the following: “In full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for a sum advanced him by the United States marshal 
for matron hire which was.” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “burned”, insert “and which he has 
refunded to the marshal, who accounted to the Government for it. 

“Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


eo ae ee 
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_ appropriated, to the executor of the estate of Thomas Gaffney, 
@eceased, former United States marshal for the second division, Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, the sum of $416.75 in full satisfaction of its claim 

the United States for a refund of funds placed for safekeep- 
ing in a Government safe in the United States courthouse at Nome, 
Alaska, where it was destroyed by fire on September 17, 1934, with- 
out fault or negligence on the marshal's part, when the building 
and contents were burned, and for which he accounted to the 
Government, 3 
“Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliyered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Hugh O'Farrell and the estate of Thomas Gaffney.” 

LE ROY W. HENRY 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5957, for the relief of 
LeRoy W. Henry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $27 to LeRoy 
W. Henry, in full settlement of all claims against the United States 
for injuries sustained by the said LeRoy W. Henry when he fell 
into an unguarded ditch under construction by the Works Progress 
Administration adjacent to his home in Prescott, Mich., on Decem- 
ber 20, 1935: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percsnt thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$27” and insert “$82.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “Henry”, insert “of Prescott, 


Mich.” 
Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “by the said LeRoy W. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

BERKELEY COUNTY HOSPITAL AND DR. J. N. WALSH 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6847, for the relief 
of the Berkeley County Hospital and Dr. J. N. Walsh. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $133.57 to the 
Berkeley County Hospital and the sum of $50 to Dr. J. N. Walsh, 
both of Moncks Corner, S. C.; in all, $183.57, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for hospitalization and medical 
treatment rendered David Gethers, 12, and Lula Crosby, 13, for 
personal injuries sustained by them on December 11, 1936, at 
Moncks Corner, S. C., as a result of being struck by a Treasury 
Department (Secret Service Division) car, which was operated by 
a Secret Service agent engaged in his official duties: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 t thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “Gethers”, strike out the word 
“twelve”, and after the word “Crosby” strike out the word 
“thirteen” and insert “both minors.” 
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The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JAMES MOHIN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7060, for the relief of 
James Mohin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement 
against the Government, the sum of $25,000 to James Mohin for 
permanent injuries sustained as a result of a collision with a 
United States Civilian Conservation Corps truck: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a nusdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, beginning in line 3, strike out all of line 3 and down 
to and including the word “truck” in line 9 and insert the 
following: “That the Secretary of the is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to James Mohin, of New Hampton, 
N. T., the sum of $7,500, and to the legal guardian of Joseph 
Lercara, a minor, of Middletown, N. Y., the sum of $100 in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United States for 
injuries sustained by them on April 3, 1936, when they were 
struck by an Army truck, operated by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, while walking along the Denton-New Hampton Highway, 
Orange County, N. Y.: Provided.” 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLO to the committee amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 1, after the words “the sum of”, strike 
out “$7,500” and insert “$5,000.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the 
relief of James Mohin and Joseph Lercara.” 


RAYMOND FINKLEA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7166, for the relief 
of the estate of Raymond Finklea. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury allocated by the President for the maintenance 
and operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps to the adminis- 
trator of the estate of Raymond Finklea, late of Honey Hill, S, C., 
the sum of $5,000. The payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States for damages sustained 
by the said estate of Raymond Finklea on account of his death 
when the vehicle in which he was a passenger was struck on Novem- 
ber 12, 1934, near Awendaw, S. C., by a truck in the service of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, beginning in line 5, after the word “Treasury”, strike 
out the remainder of line 5 and all of line 6 and insert “not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out the first word, “was”, and after the 
word “struck” insert “a Civilian Conservation Corps truck.” 

Line 3, after the word “Carolina”, strike out the words “by a 
truck in the service of the Civilian Conservation Corps.” 
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The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OUACHITA WAREHOUSE, CAMDEN, ARK. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7424, for the relief 
of certain persons whose cotton was destroyed by fire in the 
Ouachita Warehouse, Camden, Ark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the following-named per- 
sons the amounts specified in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for damages resulting from the loss by 
fire on September 29, 1934, of cotton belonging to them which was 
stored in the Ouachita Warehouse, at Camden, Ark., upon the order 
of collector of internal revenue, Treasury Department, Little Rock, 
Ark., without insurance: C. C. McLendon, $103.98; W. B. Yar- 
brough, $120.12; and Fred Curry, $62.76. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “$62.76” and insert “$62.75: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STEVEDORES EMPLOYED ON UNITED STATES TRANSPORT DOCKS, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7537, for the relief of 
certain stevedores employed on the United States Army 
transport docks in San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

There being no further objection, the Clerk read the bill, 


as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the provisions of section 2 
of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to each of the persons named in the statement on 
file in the office of the Quartermaster General, War Department, 
as being employed as stevedores on the United States Army 
transport docks at the San Francisco, California, port of embarka- 
tion, between July 31, 1934, and November 24, 1934, both inclusive, 
the sum appearing opposite the name of each such person in 
the column designated “Ttotal cash.” In each case such sum 
represents the amount of additional pay which such person was 
entitled to receive during such period under the terms of an 
award made by the National Longshoremen’s Board. Such award 
provided for a retroactive increase of pay from July 31, 1934, but 
such increase of pay was not received by such persons until after 
November 24, 1934. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay any sum author- 
ized to be paid by section 1 of this act only upon the filing of 
an application therefor within 1 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this act by the person duly certified by the Quartermaster 
General to be entitled to such sum. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “pay”, strike out the remainder 
of line 3 and all of line 4 and insert “equal to that provided by.” 

After line 13 insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 

sider was laid on the table. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK & ae seo; OF KALAMAZOO, KALAMAZOO, 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7998, for the relief o 

the First National Bank & Trust Co. of Kalamazoo, Kala- 

mazoo, Mich. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Tre: 
not otherwise appropriated, to The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Mich., the sum of $2,001.96, representing 
a refund on 21 invalid postal money orders which it paid in the 
amount of $2,001.86, for which it was paid by the postmaster at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and which sum the said bank and trust com- 
pany subsequently refunded to the Post Office Department in com- 
Pliance with persistent demands of an r of post offices. 
Said sum shall be in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for losses suffered by said bank and trust company 
arising out of the fraudulent negotiation of said money orders 
by one Herman M. Sharpsteen, between December 4, 1933, and 
January 16, 1934, and paid by said bank and trust company with- 
out fault or negligence on its part. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
recovery by the United States from Grace E. Gibson, former post- 
master at Scotts, Mich., or the surety on her official bond, for the 
losses suffered by the United States as the result of the stealing 
and fraudulent negotiation of 21 postal money orders by said 
Herman M. Sharpsteen. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated in this act, or 
credited to any account by virtue of this act, in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
925 conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “representing” and insert 
“in full satisfaction of its claim against the United States for.” 

Line 9, after the word “orders”, strike out the remainder of line 9. 

Page 2, beginning in line 1, after the word “Department”, strike 
out the remainder of line 1 and all of lines 2, 3, 4, and 5 and 
insert “said loss having resulted from.” 

Line 7, after the word “Sharpsteen”, insert “a former ital em- 
ployee at Scotts, Mich.” 2 
ph Line 9, after the word “and”, strike out “paid” and insert 
payment,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SONIA M. BELL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8123, for the relief of 
Sonia M. Bell. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sonia M. Bell, of 
Birmingham, Ala., the sum of $1,450 in full satisfaction of all 
claim of Sonia M. Bell against the United States for damages to 
her property arising out of blasting operations conducted by em- 
ployees of the Works Administration during the months of 
November and December 1936 while engaged in the operations of a 
Works Progress Administration project near her home. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “all claim of Sonia M. Bell” and insert 
“her claim.” 

Line 8, strike out “property arising out of” and insert “home re- 
sulting from.” 

Line 11, after the word “the”, strike out “operations of a Works 
Progress Administration project near her home” and insert “con- 
struction of a water-supply system for the city of Birmingham, 
Ala.: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TIFFANY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8374, for the relief of 
Tiffany Construction Co. 


1938 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a similar Senate bill (S. 2967) may be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the Comptroller General of the United 


$174.50. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $174.50, or so 
thereof as may be necessary, for the payment of the claim: 


by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 

‘trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A House bill (H. R. 8374) was laid on the table. 

H. W. ADELBERGER, JR. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8377, for the relief of 
H. W. Adelberger, Jr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a similar Senate bill (S. 2966) may be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to settle and 


adjust the claim of H. W. Adelberger, Jr., for reimbursement of 
incurred in an excavator owned by him which 


Treasury not 
much thereof as may be necessary, for the payment of the claim: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
shall be paid or delivered to or received 


ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A House bill (H. R. 8377) was laid on the table. 


JANE MURRAH 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8479, for the relief of 


Jane Murrah. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jane Murrah, of San 
Diego, Calif., the sum of $2,500 in full settlement of all her 
claims against the Government of the United States for in 
received by her on the 12th day of May 1932 while leaving the 
United States ship Algorma, when the inboard end of the gang- 
way slipped off the bridge deck, causing her to fall to the deck 
below: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deli to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
pro) in this act in excess of 10 t thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Any person violating the provisions 
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of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
n to 


1 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motio. 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EARLE EMBREY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8703, for the relief 
of Earle Embrey. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK of New York objected, 
and, under the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

FRED H. KOCOR 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8835, for the relief of 
Fred H. Kocor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows; 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Fred H. Kocor, 
of Fall River, Mass., the sum of $300 for personal injuries and 
automobile property damage, resulting from a collision involving 
Mr. Kocor and a Works Progress Administration vehicle on May 19, 
1937, at Fall River, Mass. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In lines 6, 7, and 8, strike out the figures and words “$300 for 
personal injuries and automobile property damage, resulting from a 
collision involving Mr. Kocor and a” and insert “$125, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States for personal injuries 
sustained when the automobile he was driving was struck by a 
truck operated by the”. 

In line 9 strike out the word “vehicle” and insert “truck”. 

At the end of the bill add: “: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELEN M. KREKLER AND KEMP PLUMMER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9199, for the relief of 
Helen M. Krekler and Kemp Plummer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the 
account of Helen M. Krekler, postmaster at Clinton, Ind., in 
the sum of $392.60, representing a disallowance by the General 
Accounting Office of a payment made by her to a farmer assistant 
postmaster on account of accrued annual leave, but whose sepa- 
ration from the service was later oned by the Post Office 
Department to include an allowance for said annual leave. 

Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of 
Kemp Plummer, former postmaster at Portsmouth, Va., in the 
sum of $68.43, representing a disallowance by the General Ac- 
counting Office of a payment made by him to a former clerk on 
account of accrued annual leave, but whose separation from the 
service was later postponed by the Post Office Department to 
include an allowance for said annual leave. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Helen M. Krekler and the estate of Kemp Plummer.” 


FEDERAL LAND BANK OF BERKELEY, CALIF, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9201) for the relief of the 
Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, Calif., and A. E. Colby. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to settle and adjust the 
joint claim of the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, Calif., and 
A. E. Colby, in the sum of $1,000, as damages to a parcel of land 


owned by them and situated in Trinity County, Calif., such dam- 
ages having resulted from the willful trespass of employees of the 
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Civilian Conservation Corps stationed at Camp Mad River F-30, 
after May 1933, and to allow in full and final settlement of the 
claim the sum of not to exceed $1,000. There is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary for payment of the claim: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN POSTMASTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9203) for the relief of 
certain postmasters and certain contract employees who 
conducted postal stations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to credit the accounts 
of the following postmasters in the amounts indicated, such 
amounts representing disallowances by the General Accounting 
Office for payments made to contract employees who conducted 
post-office stations under agreements with the Post Office De- 
partment: 

Batavia, N. Y., Lorenzo J. Burns, contract employee Marguerite 
Sullivan, 25 cents; 

Minneapolis, Minn., John R. Coan, contract employee Cora B. 
Madson, 50 cents; 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Ralph E. Smith, contract employee William G. 
Dean, $75; 

Portland, Oreg., Elof T. Hedlund, contract employee William 
McAlpine, $25; and 

Washington, D. C., Vincent C. Burke, contract employees John 
J. Keegan, $120; Rice A. Ingram, $120; Thomas O. Mathews, $1.67; 
Robert C. Whayne, $60; Joseph A. Fleming, $63.34. 

Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to cancel the charges against 
the following contract employees in the amounts indicated, which 
have heretofore been disallowed by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, although the services rendered were authorized by the Post 
Office Department and the benefit thereof received by the Gov- 
ernment: 

Marguerite Sullivan, Batavia, N. Y., 25 cents; 

Cora B. Madson, Minneapolis, $1. 

A. C. Stinson, Muskogee, Okla., $375; 

William McAlpine, Portland, Oreg., $50; 

Lorena D. Cropp, Washington, D. C., $100; and 

William F. Ryan, Washington, D. C., 6150. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


DAMAGE TO CARGO OF MOTOR LAUNCH “DON BOSCO” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9205) for the relief of the 
Comision Mixta Demarcadora de Limites Entre Colombia y 
Panama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute a similar Senate bill, S. 3103, which is on the 
Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Comision Mixta Demar- 
cadora de Limites Entre Colombia y Panama the sum of $2,531.55 
in full settlement of all claims against the United States for dam- 
ages to cargo sustained and expenses incurred by said commission 
as a result of a collision on December 7, 1936, in the Bay of Panama 
between the motor launch Don Bosco, chartered by the commis- 
sion, and Panama Railroad barge No. 205, operated by the Signal 
United States Army: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Is there objection? 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 

DR. SAMUEL A. RIDDICK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9297) for the relief of Dr. 
Samuel A. Riddick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Dr. Samuel A. Riddick, 
of Norfolk, Va., the sum of $186.11 in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government by the said Dr. Samuel A. Riddick for the 
loss of instruments and personal effects d ed in a fire at port 
of embarkation, Newport News, Va., in January 1919: Provided 


a 


That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “the”, strike out “Government by 
the said Dr. Samuel A. Riddick for the loss of” and insert “United 
States for loss of his.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


MARGARET REDMOND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3045) for the relief of 
Margaret Redmond. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK of New York objected, 
and the bill was recommitted to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

STOCKHOLDERS OF NORTH MISSISSIPPI OIL MILLS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8365) for the relief of the 
stockholders of the North Mississippi Oil Mills, of Holly 
Springs, Miss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the statutes of limitation, so far as 
bar the cotton-linter claim of the stockholders of the North Missis- 
sippi Oil Mills, of Holly Springs, Miss., arising out of purchase con- 
tract No. 3486 entered into by the North Mississippi Oil Mills, of 
Holly Springs, Miss., on September 24, 1918, with the United States 
of America be, and the same are hereby, waived and revoked. 

Sec. 2. That said claimants are hereby authorized to file and 


ok said claim adjudicated by the Court of Claims of the United 
S. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “of the stockholders.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “claimants are” and insert 
the words “claimant is”, and in line 2, after the word “file”, in- 
sert “within 1 year after the date of the enactment of this act,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read “A bill for the relief 
of the North Mississippi Oil Mills, of Holly Springs, Miss.” 


BERYL M. M HAM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1465) for the relief of Beryl 
M. McHam. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, Beryl M. McHam, who served in Company C, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment, and Company C, Eighth Regiment, United 
States Infantry, World War, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States on the 7th day of July 1920: Provided, That no 
pay, compensation, benefit, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 
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MARTIN BEVILACQUE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6404) for the relief of 
Martin Bevilacque. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring the rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dis- 
charged sailors, Martin Bevilacque, who served as a fireman, second 
class, United States Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been discharged under honorable conditions from the 
United States Navy on December 28, 1918: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to this act. K 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

JOSEPH M’DONNELL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6936, for the relief of 
Joseph McDonnell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon persons honorably 
discharged from the United States Marine their widows, 
children, and dependent relatives, Joseph McDonnell shall be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged as a private, 
United States Marine Corps, on November 12, 1917: Provided, 
That no pension, pay, bounty, or other benefit (except under 
the World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended, and 
the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act, 1936) shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the enactment of this act by reason of its 
enactm 


ent. 
of the Navy is authorized and directed to 


Src. 2. The 
present to the said Joseph McDonnell a disc certificate show- 


ing that the said Joseph McDonnell is held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged as of November 12, 1917. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

E. D, FRYE 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7421, for the relief 
of E. D. Frye. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted; etc, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the ap- 
propriation “Pay of the Marine Corps”, to E. D. Frye, of Johns- 
town, Pa., father of Richard Frye, late private, United States 
Marine Corps, an amount equal to 6 months’ pay at the rate the 
said Richard Frye was receiving at the date of his death. The 
said Richard Frye, who was killed in a gun explosion on the 
battleship Wyoming on February 18, 1937, had designated his 
mother as beneficiary of the gratuity authorized by such act, as 
amended, but such beneficiary died on February 24, 1937, before 
payment was made. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

HERBERT JOSEPH DAWSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8192, for the relief 
of Herbert Joseph Dawson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers or sailors Herbert Joseph Dawson, who enlisted in the 
United States Navy April 20, 1917, as a fireman, second-class, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the naval service of the United States on the 8th 
day of January 1919: Provided, That no compensation, retirement 
pay, back pay, pension, or other benefit shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

HAROLD R. WOOD 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 126, authorizing the 
President to present a Distinguished Service Medal to Harold 
R. Wood. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York and Mr. COSTELLO objected, 
and, under the rule, the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


HARVEY ROBINSON AND CARRIE ROBINSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6846, for the relief 
of Harvey Robinson and Carrie Robinson, his wife. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Harvey Robinson 
and Carrie Robinson, his wife, of Magnolia, Miss., out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 on 
account of the death of their son, Leon Robinson, on February 28, 
1934, whose death was caused by reason of injuries received by 
him when struck by a Civilian Conservation Corps ambulance in 
the town of Summit, Miss.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “his wife.“ 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert “$2,500, 
in full settlement of all claims against the United States.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “February 28, 1934, whose 
death was caused” and insert “March 2, 1934,”. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Harvey and Carrie Robinson.” 


HAROLD PRICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6951, for the relief of 
Harold Price. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Harold Price, of 
Largo, Fla., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $779.28 in full settlement of all claims against 
the Government of the United States, representing expenses inci- 
dent to the last illness and death and burial of John Sterling Price, 
formerly of the United States Navy, whose death occurred 5814 
hours after his : Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$779.28” and insert “$244.68.” 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the comma after the word 
“States” and the word “representing”, and insert for.“ 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the name “John” and insert “Jack.” 

Page 1, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “whose death 
occurred 58% hours after his discharge: and insert: “who 
was discharged March 7, 1936, and died March 10, 1936, from a 
disease allegedly incurred prior to such discharge: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed, for purpose of a pension, 
gratuity, or other benefit, to constitute a declaration by the United 
States that said Jack Sterling Price died from a disease incurred in 
line of duty as an enlisted man of the Navy: Provided further.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ROSWELL H. HAYNIE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8051, for the relief of 
Roswell H. Haynie. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Roswell H, Haynie, 
the sum of $1,000 in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government for injuries suffered as the result of having been 
struck by a United States mail truck in Baltimore on September 
24, 1936, and for all expenses and losses resulting therefrom: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with such claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the name “Haynie”, insert “of Parkville, 
Baltimore County, Md.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “Government” and insert 
“United States.” 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out the words “and for all expenses 
and losses resulting therefrom” and insert “at the intersection of 
North Avenue and St. Paul Street.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANCES M. HEINZELMANN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8391, for the relief of 
Frances M. Heinzelmann. 
There being no objection the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Frances M. Heinzel- 
mann, of Kansas City, Mo., the sum of $5,000. Such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries received by her without negligence on her part, 
as a result of a collision between a privately owned motorcycle 
and a Government automobile whose license number was 146-290 
and which was operated by an employee of the office of the 
Prohibition Administrator, district 9, Kansas City, Mo., on June 
9, 1933: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out the figures and words “$5,000. 
Such sum shall be” and insert the figures “$3,500.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the comma after the word “her” and 
strike out all of the bill beginning with the word “without” in 
line 8 through the word was“ in line 11 and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “when struck by a privately owned motorcycle 
after its collision with a Government automobile.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EARL J. LIPSCOMB 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8543, for the relief of 
Earl J. Lipscomb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Earl J. Lipscomb, 
Parsons, Tucker County, W. Va., the sum of $162.40 in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States for damages for 
personal injuries suffered on October 22, 1936, when the truck in 
which he was riding was struck by an Emergency Conservation 
Work truck being operated under the United States Forest Service 
supervision near Parsons, W. Va.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
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notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 61,000. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “for damages.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with further business under the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOREN. Is it in order to ask unanimous consent at 
this time for reconsideration of a bill on the calendar that 
was passed over? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman refer 


to the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 


Mr. BOREN. I refer to the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the bill objected to? 

Mr. BOREN. It was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With reference to bills on 
the Private Calendar, it has not been the custom to propound 
such a unanimous- consent request, so the Chair is informed. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hoses] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE SUPREME COURT TODAY 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr, Speaker, the freedom of the press is a 
sacred right guaranteed by our Constitution. All of us 
would go the limit to have this right preserved, but if it is 
Smet I believe that equally it becomes our duty to call a 

Mr. Speaker, in the current issue of Harpers Magazine is 
an article entitled, “The Supreme Court Today.“ 

It seems to me that a more descriptive title would be “The 
Supreme Court Tomorrow—and How!” 

It is written by Mr. Marquis W. Childs, who is said to be 
the Washington correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Childs may be the world’s best critic. He may have the 
right to speak for the members of the Supreme Court, as he 
assumes to do. He may “have an instant familiarity with the 
whole range of the law and the great body of Supreme Court 
decisions,” and be able to “implement his views with the tech- 
nic and the language of the Court,” and be, himself, the man 
who should be the next appointee. But as to each of these 
hypotheses there may be some disagreement. 

The hour and the man have met, he seems to “implement;” 
the future of the Court is at stake, the President has made 
one bad and one good appointment, he needs advice, I 
am the one best qualified to advise, why should I withhold 
my wisdom in this time of national peril? 

His “technic” further informs us that the present Supreme 
Court is in a bad, bad way. In the case of Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, his colleagues “have long been acutely aware of 
his ability to snarl up the law.” We have in “Justice Butler 
a corporation lawyer who has always retained a corporation 
point of view.” “During the past 5 years” Justice Roberts 
“has been the chief wabbler.” “Chief Justice Hughes has 
been troubled by doubts, too, appearing first with the ‘liberals’ 
then with the ‘conservatives.’” “During his brief service on 
the bench Justice Black has caused his colleagues, again 
‘liberal and conservative’ alike, acute discomfort and embar- 
rassment. * * + It has grown out of a lack of legal 
knowledge and experience, deficiencies in background and 
training that have led him into blunders which have shocked 
his colleagues on the highest Court.” Even in the more 
kindly view of Mr. Justice Black’s shortcoming, “it would not 
be difficult to bring about the destruction of the Court 
through the appointment of men lacking legal experience.” 
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And “members of the Court have been distrustful of the 
President because they have doubted that he has understood 
the function of the Court.” 

So, Mr. Childs appears to feel, the Court suffers from the 
incompetence of two of its members, the prejudiced viewpoint 
of a third, the wabbling of a fourth, the doubts and shifts of 
the great Chief Justice and the Justices’ fears that the Court 
may be destroyed because the President may not understand 
the function of the Court. 

Into such a tragic situation Mr. Childs bravely rushes where 
angels might fear to tread, and erects his signboards to 
safety, away from the threatened abyss. 

The President, the Court, and the Nation may be grateful. 
Mr. Childs may have, by his timely advice, averted catas- 
trophe. But I, for one, feel that his article is a piece of 
egregious impudence, the like of which has rarely been seen. 
And it seems to me as stupidly erroneous as it is impudent. 

The intimation that the President was “flunked out of 
Columbia University Law School” is utterly untrue. He 
studied law in Columbia for 3 years but when the examination 
for admission to the Bar of New York conflicted with the 
final examination in Columbia, he took the bar examination 
and passed it with credit. He could not take both, so he 
missed the degree at Columbia, but “flunk” he did not. He 
is not a bachelor of law, but he is a doctor of law of Rutgers, 
Washington College, Yale, William and Mary, and Notre 
Dame. He has other honorary degrees of Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College, St. Johns, Harvard, Dartmouth, Syracuse, Ogle- 
thorpe, Southern California, American University, Hobart, 
Fordham, Catholic University, Temple University, Rollins, Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and University of Montevideo. So, 
if he missed one, he still has enough. 

The other portions of Mr. Childs’ diatribe are equally 
untenable. 

Neither Mr. Justice McReynolds, nor any other one Justice, 
can “snarl up the law.” A majority of the Court must agree 
on each and every interpretation. However much Mr. Childs 
may disagree with Mr. Justice McReynolds’ deliverances, they 
were approved by a majority of the members of the Supreme 
Court before they could “snarl up the law.” 

Mr. Justice Butler, when an admittedly great trial lawyer, 
represented a great many corporations. He may have ac- 
quired then, and may have retained, “a corporation point of 
view.” But no lawyer ever became great who could not see 
both sides of every case. He may be biased in favor of his 
clients, and this bias may carry on into judicial service, but it 
does not follow that he will stultify himself by striving to 
have the law declared to be what it is not because of blind 
partisanship. And here again we should remember that no 
man, by himself, can speak for the Supreme Court. 

It is preposterous to call Mr. Justice Roberts a “wabbler.” 
Properly understood and correctly evaluated, there has been 
no “wabbling.” “Wise men often change their minds— 
fools never.” 

The fact that Chief Justice Hughes has sided in some cases 
with the liberals and in others with the conservatives is one 
oi the marks of his greatness. It does not mean that he “has 
been troubled by doubts” but, to the contrary, that his clear 
conception of what the law is is not affected by the labels 
which outside writers have put upon the various members of 
the Court. No member of the Supreme Court has ever joined 
a partisan group and voted with the group, right or wrong. 
It is one of the glories of that august body that its members 
have not chosen sides and followed blindly. 

Now, let us examine the case which Mr. Childs attempts to 
use as his text for the sermon he preaches at the President. 
He complains that Mr. Justice Black has caused his colleagues 
“acute discomfort and embarrassment” growing out of “a 
lack of legal knowledge and experience, deficiencies in back- 
ground and training that have led him into blunders which 
have shocked his colleagues on the highest Court.” 

Mr. Justice Black is of pure Anglo-Saxon stock. He was 
born in a county which gave to the world Hoyt DeFriese, one 
of the acknowledged leaders of the American and English 
bars, and one of the only two Americans ever to become 
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crown counsellor to a ruler of the British Empire. This 
county of Clay, in the State of Alabama, has also contributed 
to the service of the Nation a multitude of distinguished 
men and women who have made their marks in the various 
fields of their effort—teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, 
scientists, school principals and superintendents, college and 
university presidents, and leaders of thought and craftsman- 
ship in many lines. All were born poor. Most of them died 
poor. But if that be sin, then Mr. Childs must damn many 
of the outstanding leaders of mankind, including that coun- 
try Carpenter of Bethlehem who had not where to lay His 
head.” He was graduated from the law school of the uni- 
versity of his native State in 1906. 

In 1910 he was appointed judge of the police court of Bir- 
mingham. In 1914 he was elected solicitor—prosecuting at- 
torney—of the Circuit Court of the Tenth Judicial Circuit 
of Alabama. He served in this capacity until he entered the 
Army in 1917. But both while police court judge and solici- 
tor he continued the practice of law in its civil and equity 
branches. Returning from the World War, he resumed his 
law practice and continued in it until he was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1926. During these 20 years of hard, 
studious work in the general practice of the law he gained 
an enviable reputation for his knowledge of the law and for 
his eminent ability. He built up a large, lucrative, and suc- 
cessful practice. He probably briefed and argued as many 
cases in the Supreme Court of Alabama as any other lawyer 
in the State. During his 11 years in the Senate he kept up 
his study of law. Although perfectly at home in Federal 
courts and familiar with Federal law when he came to the 
Senate, he then began the intensive study of the United 
States Constitution and statutes, which still continues with 
increased concentration. Thus he has rounded out 30 years 
of study of and work in the law. Few question the brilliance 
of the mind that diligently applied itself to that study, nor 
the retentive quality of its memory. He has worked as hard 
as any man ever did. If that be a story indicating “lack of 
legal knowledge and experience, deficiencies in background 
and training,” then those words have lost their meaning. 

Mr. Childs’ article is full of expressions conveying the idea 
that he is writing from first-hand knowledge of the minds of 
the members of the court. The following quotations prove 
that point: 

“blunders which have shocked his colleagues on the highest Court.” 

“And it is precisely here that Justice Black, in the opinion of his 
colleagues, has failed.” Nor do his fellow Justices, or most of 
them, foresee that he will be able to carry it within any measurable 
sme “There is another and more optimistic view within the 

Of Mr. Justice McReynolds: 


On two or three ocassions in New Deal cases his colleagues have 
been shocked by the Jovian way in which he has delivered him- 
self of extemporaneous dissents having little to do with the law in 
the case. They have long been acutely aware of his ability to 
snarl up the law. 

In his own eyes, Justice McReynolds is the last defender of the 
faith. His colleagues expect from him at least three tirades a week 
on the decline of politics, morals, conventions, the law, literature, 
and, above all, the courts. 


Of the President: 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the Justices, long before the 
Court controversy, were somewhat distrustful of the President. 
Word had come to them that Mr. Roosevelt would welcome the 
chance to discuss pending or future legislation. Members of the 
Court believe today that what the President desired was a pleasant 
chat at the White House, calculated to prevent future misunder- 
standings. The idea was repugnant to “liberals” and “conserva- 
tives” alike, just as later the President’s proposal to increase the 
number of Justices found no advocate on the Court. Within the 
Court the opinion was held that if it were not for the long-estab- 
lished precedent of writing opinions in each case, seven judges 
might be more efficient than nine. 

Miscellany: 

“It was one of those instances, as members of the Court pointed 
out to the Chief Justice at the time.” 

“Members of the Court have been distrustful of the President 
because ieil have doubted that he has understood the function of 
the Court.” 

“To certain members of the Court who were concerned with the 
same problem, although from a rather different point of view, it 
appeared that there were two remedies.” 
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“And it is Just here that Justice Black has most distressed cer- 
tain of his colleagues on the bench,” 

“With one exception, in which there were extenuating circum- 
stances, Justices of long service on the bench could not recall that 
a dissent had ever been entered in a case decided per curiam.” 

“In the opinion of Justice Black’s colleagues, these citations 
were, under the circumstances, entirely irrelevant.” 

“What really startled the members of the Court was Justice 
Black's most conspicuous dissent thus far in his lonely career.” 

“The fact is that certain Justices did not approve the course of 
their chief.” 3 

“It was proper, these Justices felt, for the Chief to report on the 
work of the Court; but he had no right to express an opinion on the 
Court’s procedure and function without consulting all of its mem- 
bers. In the indignation of the moment a quarrel might well have 
been engendered. It was avoided by the forbearance of those who 
felt the Chief Justice's action had been unwarranted. 

“What disturbs some of the Justices nowadays is the fear that 
the Court will fall behind in its work, Having refuted the charge 
that they failed to keep pace with the burden of work brought up 
to them, they must now live up to this reputation. For this reason 
they hope that subsequent appointees will be men of juridical 
experience, or failing that, wide legal training and background.” 

By what right does he assume so to speak? Evidently he 
would have us believe that he is an intimate of the Justices, 
that they have talked freely to him, and that he is giving us 
the purport of those intramural conversations. It is far 
safer to believe that nothing like that is true. It impresses 
some of us as a libel. Many do not give credence for a 
moment to the implication that any Justice has so far for- 
gotten the traditions of that honored bench, I, for one, 
resent this attack upon the integrity of the Court. If he 
takes refuge in the excuse that he got his alleged information 
otherwise, then he stands as a self-confessed gossip monger, 
who tried to and did create another impression. 

His personal assaults on the Chief Justice and Justices 
Butler, McReynolds, Roberts, and Black are just as inde- 
fensible. 

I have never been a member of nor in sympathy with the 
Ku Klux Klan, but I submit that, now that Mr. Justice Black 
is seated, there can be no reason to inject this prejudice into 
a discussion of his record, even though it be brought in 
through the back door of a disclaimer. 

My belief is that such an article would never haye been 
written but for the Ku Klux Klan issue. Does anyone think 
that any Justice of the Supreme Court who had never been 
a member of the Klan would have ever had such an attack 
centered upon him? 

Nothing I am saying is in defense of Mr. Justice Black. 
He needs no defense. He is honest, able, diligent. He has 
the legal knowledge and experience, the background, and 
training which will enable him to write a record through the 
years of his service that will cause history to rank him with 
the great of the greatest bench on earth! That record is 
being written. It will speak for itself and vindicate the 
wisdom of the President who appointed him and of the Senate 
that confirmed his appointment. 

The real purpose of the article, however, seems to be to 
“smear,” browbeat, and lecture the President of the United 
States. 

Somehow, I have confidence that the vast majority of the 
sovereign people of these United States prefer the informed 
judgment of their great President, in the matter of appoint- 
ments, to that of Mr. Childs. 

All know that the safety of the Nation depends, to a large 
degree, upon our having men of profound legal learning and 
wide experience, with proper background and training upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court. We have had such men. 
We now have such men. And we may safely trust the Presi- 
dent and the Senate to see to it that only such are so honored. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN BOURLAND 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the proceedings by which the bill (H. R. 6461) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claim which 
William Franklin Bourland, of the Chickasaw Nation of 
Indians, may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes, No. 804 on the Private Calendar, was objected to 
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and the bill recommitted to the Committee on Claims be 
vacated and the bill restored to the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. ELLIOTT]. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mrs, O'Day, for 1 week, on account of attending New 
York State Constitutional Convention as a delegate. 

To Mr. Dunn, for a few days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. REILLY (at the request of Mr. BorlxAu), for 4 
days, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. FLAHERTY for an indefinite period, on account of 
official business. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION AND BILL REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution and bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speaker’s table, and, under 
the rule, referred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent resolution authorizing the en- 
rollment of H. R. 9682, the Revenue Act of 1938, with cor- 
rective changes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of Earle Embrey; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.9218. An act to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9682. An act to provide revenue, equalize taxation, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10216. An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr, PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that. committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 9218. An act to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9682. An act to provide revenue, equalize taxation, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10216. An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

- ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 
37 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 17, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of Mr. Sapowsk1’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 


10 a. m. Wednesday, May 18, 1938, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
There will be a full open hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs Tuesday, May 17, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the 
consideration of H. R. 4281, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to construct and maintain a Government radio 
broadcasting station; authorizing the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to provide programs of national and 
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international interest; making necessary appropriations for 

the construction, maintenance, and operation of the station 

and production of programs therefor; and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization will 

hold public hearings Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., 

in room 445, House Office Building, for the consideration 
of H. R. 9907, and other unfinished business. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Wednesday, May 18, and Thursday, May 19, 1938, 
on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution of the 
United States to provide suffrage for the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. on 
the days mentioned. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


There will be a hearing of the Committee on the Census on 
Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., on the bill S. 3882. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1319. A letter from the Attorney General transmitting 
the draft of a proposed bill to provide for the care and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1320. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency and supplemental estimates 
of appropriations for the Treasury Department for the fiscal 
year 1939 and prior years, amounting to $70,672,407 (H. Doc. 
No. 631); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1321..A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal years 
1938 and 1939, amounting to $3,014,492, and deficiency esti- 
mates for the fiscal years 1933, 1935, 1936, and 1937, amount- 
ing to $270,951.80, together with drafts of proposed provi- 
sions pertaining to existing appropriations, a proposed au- 
thorization for the expenditure of $4,500,000 of funds of the 
United States Housing Authority for administrative ex- 
penses, and proposed authorizations for expenditures aggre- 
gating $270,000 from Indians’ tribal funds (H. Doc. No. 632) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1322. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation submitted 
by the War Department to pay a claim for damages due to 
military operations, amounting to $986 (H. Doc. No. 633); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1323. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1938, 
in the sum of $21,000 (H. Doc. No. 634); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1324. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting drafts of proposed provisions pertaining 
to existing appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year 1938 and 1939 (H. Doc. No. 635); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1325. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1939, amounting to $200,000, for the 
Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 636) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1326. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment, Government Printing Office, 
for the fiscal year 1939 in the sum of $500,000 (H. Doc. No. 
637); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 
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1327. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of Put 
in Bay, Ohio, authorized by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1328. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Lake Montauk Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., author- 
ized by the River and Harbor Act approved August 30, 1935; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1329. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Plum Island and Parker Rivers, Mass., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved August. 30, 1935; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1330. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with _ 
accompanying papers, on reexamination of New York Har- 
bor, N. Y., requested by resolution of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted July 31, 
1935; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1331. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of and 
review of reports on Saugus River, Mass., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937, and re- 
quested by resolution of the Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, adopted June 3, 1937; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

1332. A letter from the Acting Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting a recommendation of 
a proposed amendment to the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1333. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting one copy of legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John and approved by the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

1334. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated March 16, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary examination of Con- 
garee, Wateree, Santee, and Cooper Rivers, S. C., author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 1936; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

1335. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustration, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Huntington Harbor, N. Y., author- 
ized by the River and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937 
(H. Doc. No. 638); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 8 

1336. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
Biloxi Harbor, Miss., requested by resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted March 31, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 639); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

1337. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
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accompanying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
Pinole Shoal and Mare Island Channel and turning basin, 
Calif., requested by resolution of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted February 11, 
1938 (H. Doc. No. 644); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

1338. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on reexamination of 
channel to Rockport, Tex., requested by resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted February 23, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 641); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, 
with two illustrations. 

1339. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on reexamination of 
channel from Aransas Pass, Tex., to the Intracoastal Water- 
way, requested by resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted February 11, 
1938 (H. Doc. No. 643); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with two illustrations. 

1340. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustration, on reexamination of 
San Bernard River, Tex., requested by resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted January 18, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 640); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

1341. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, dated May 5, 1938, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on reexamination of 
Colorado River, Tex., requested by resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted April 8, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 642); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with two 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON: Committee on Flood Control. 
H. R. 10618. A bill authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2353). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LAMBETH: Committee on Printing. H. R. 5471. A 
bill to amend the laws relating to the distribution of public 
documents to depository libraries; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2358). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. H. R. 8049. A bill to provide for the admission 
into the United States of Mary Hovarth, an alien; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2354). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHULTE: Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. H. R. 10136. A bill for the relief of John 
Patrick Toth; without amendment (Rept. No. 2355). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHULTE: Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. H. R. 10286. A bill for the relief of Anthoula S. 
Maskas; without amendment (Rept. No. 2356). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. S. 1673. An act for the relief of Lewis Leonard Wood 
and Winifred Wood; without amendment (Rept. No. 2357). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHURCH: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 3223. An 
act for the relief of the dependents of the late Lt. Robert 
E. Van Meter, United States Navy; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2361). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10037) granting a pension to Mary Jones, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10631) to pro- 
vide for a change in the time for holding court at Rock Hill 
and Spartanburg, S. C.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERNARD: A bill (H. R. 10632) authorizing the 
port authority of Duluth, Minn., and the Harbor Commis- 
sion of Superior, Wis., to construct a highway bridge across 
the St. Louis River from Rice’s Point in Duluth, Minn., to 
Superior in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10633) reg- 
ulating the use of copyrighted works; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. DOCKWEILER: A bill (H. R. 10634) to determine 
and cede title to tide and submerged coastal lands to the 
State of California; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10635) to amend sec- 
tion 601 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an excise tax on poultry, eggs, and egg products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 10636) to amend a provision 
of law relating to the admission of certain classes of publi- 
cations as second-class matter; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. E 

By Mr. ATKINSON: A bill (H. R. 10637) to provide for 
the establishment of the Joseph W. Byrns Memorial Center 
at Springfield, Tenn.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10638) to add 
certain land to Platte National Park, Okla.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 10639) to amend Public 
Law No. 438, Seventy-third Congress, entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver, 
issue silver certificates, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANZETTA: A bill (H, R. 10640) to amend para- 
graph IV, Veterans Regulation No. 6 (a) as amended: to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 10641) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to extend the provisions of certain laws to the 
Territory of Hawaii,” as amended, extending the provisions 
of the Federal Highway Act to the Territory of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 10642) to amend the 
act entitled “District of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act,” ap- 
proved June 12, 1934, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10643) to amend the act of August 9, 
1935 (Public, No. 259, 74th Cong., Ist sess.) ; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10644) for 
the relief of Indians who have paid taxes on allotted lands 
for which patents in fee were issued without application by 
or consent of the allottees and subsequently canceled, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10645) to amend sec- 
tions 210 (b) (5), 811 (b) (6), and 907 (c) (5) of the Social 
Security Act, approved August 14, 1935; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: A bill (H. R. 10646) to regulate the value 
of money, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): A bill CH. R. 10647) to pro- 
vide for the exploitation of oil, gas, and other minerals on 
the lands comprising the Ellington Field Military Reserva- 
tion, Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 10648) to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the War Department and the De- 
partment of Labor; to the Committee on Milifary Affairs. 

By Mr. KOCIALKOWSEI: A bill (H. R. 10649) to amend 
sections 7, 14, and 20 of the organic act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States (49 Stat. 1807); to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. ; 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10650) to provide for a 
modified 5-year building program for the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

By Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10651) to 
provide emergency financing facilities for common carriers 
by railroad, to aid reorganization of railroad finances and 
operations, to foster and protect interstate commerce in 
relation to railroad transportation by preventing and reliev- 
ing obstructions and burdens thereon resulting from the 
present acute economic emergency, to aid in maintaining 
financial assistance to interstate commerce on a parity as 
between competing forms of transportation, and to safeguard 
and maintain an adequate national system of transportation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCIALKOWSET: A bill (H. R. 10652) to provide 
for the ratification of all joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico and of the former legislative assembly; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: Resolution (H. Res. 500) to make House 
Concurrent Resolution 46, a concurrent resolution declaring 
it to be the sense of Congress that the United States of 
America should take the lead in a suspension of naval con- 
struction by the leading powers and should call a conference 
on limitation of armaments, a special order of business; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 687) to 
amend title VI of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 688) creat- 
ing the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Niagara River at or near the 
city of Niagara Falls, N. Y.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 689) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the United States 
to return to the State of Oklahoma an amount of money to 
be deducted from the amount of income taxes paid to the 
United States from the State of Oklahoma, each fiscal year, 
until the amount of loss or detriment sustained by the State of 
Oklahoma from November 16, 1907, to and including June 30, 
1937, on account of the exemption of restricted Indian lands 
from ad valorem taxation and the exemption of oil and gas 
and other minerals extracted from such lands from taxation, 
shall have been discharged; and providing the method of as- 
certaining the total amount of such loss by a Joint Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DISNEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 690) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the United States 
to return to the State of Oklahoma an amount of money to 
be deducted from the amount of income taxes paid to the 
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United States from the State of Oklahoma, each fiscal year, 
until the amount of loss or detriment sustained by the State 
of Oklahoma from November 16, 1907, to and including June 
30, 1937, on account of the exemption of restricted Indian 
lands from ad valorem taxation and the exemption of oil 
and gas and other minerals extracted from such lands from 
taxation, shall have been discharged; arid providing the 
method of ascertaining the total amount of such loss by a 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10653) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Flora Gifford; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 10654) for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Pierce; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRISWOLD: A bill (H. R. 10655) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie A. Rogers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOBBS: A bill (H. R. 10656) for the relief of Sari 
Engel Roberts; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 10657) granting a pension 
to S. J. Claypool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10658) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis H. P. Showalter; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 10659) to adjust the lineal posi- 
tions on the Navy list of certain officers of the Supply Corps 
of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10660) for the relief of 
Charles Albert Goetz; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5114. By Mr. BARRY: Resolution of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, Machine and In- 
strument Local 1227, Long Island City, N. Y., concerning re- 
covery program, wage and hour legislation, housing and 
slum clearance, relief and jobs for the unemployed, and aid 
to the small-business man; to the Committee on Labor. 

5115. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America, Local No. 40, New York City, 
N. Y., urging enactment of the wage and hour bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5116. Also, petition of the United Optical Workers Union, 
New York City, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

5117. Also, petition of the Transport Workers Union of 
Greater New York, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

5118. Also, petition of the Newspaper Guild of New York, 
urging enactment of the wage-hour bill, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

5119. Also, petition of the United Paper Workers, Long 
Island Union 292, New York City, urging enactment of the 
wage-hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5120. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Empire City 
Lodge, No. 197, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, New 
York City, urging an additional appropriation for the con- 
tinuation of the probe of the Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee into the labor spy racket; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

5121. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution adopted by the Charles- 
ton Bar Association May 6, 1938, approving the establish- 
ment of a third Federal judicial district in South Carolina, 
and urging the enactment of appropriate legislation to that 
end; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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5122. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of the leg- 
islative committee of the Bryan and Brazos County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, by D. L. Wilson, secretary, of Bryan, Tex., 
and H. A. Bardwell, president of the Texas State Federation 
of Federal Employees, of San Antonio, Tex., favoring House 
bills 2700 and 6587; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

5123. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the California Con- 
ference of Social Work, relative to the problem of migrants 
and transients in California, etc.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 5 

5124. Also, resolution of the State committee of young 
Democratic clubs of California, relative to passage of the 
wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5125. Also, resolution of the assembly and senate of the 
State of California, relative to memorializing the President 
and the Congress to make available Federal funds for flood 
control; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5126. Also, resolution of the California Conference of So- 
cial Work, relative to approval of House bill 8225, etc.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5127. By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of the county commis- 
sioners of Sedgwick County, State of Kansas, urging the 
enactment into law during this session of Congress of House 
bill 4199; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5128. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the American Optical 
Co., New York City, urging support of House bill 9209; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5129. Also, petition of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging the enactment of House bill 9209, introduced by 
Congressman Tow; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5130. Also, petition of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, New York City, endorsing the Towey bill (H. R. 9209); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5131. Also, petition of the New York League of Wcmen 
Voters, New York City, favoring passage of the Ramspeck 
postmasters’ bill as passed by the House; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

5132. Also, petition of the Blind Industrial Workers Asso- 
ciation of New York State, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the 
passage of Senate bill 2819; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. p 

5133. Also, petition of the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York City, favoring the Martin 
wool-labeling bill (H. R. 9909); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

5134. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Albia, 
Iowa, approving Senate Joint Resolution No. 223; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5135. By Mr. TOBEY: Petition distributed by La Casse 
Post, No. 808, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Clåremont, N. H., 
and signed by Claremont Community Players, to keep Amer- 
ica out of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5136. Also, petition of the Catholic Daughters of America, 
Claremont, N. H., distributed by La Casse Post, No. 808, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, to keep America out of war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. . 

5137. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Interstate Con- 
ference of Unemployment Compensation Agencies, Washing- 
ton, D. C., petitioning consideration of their resolution dated 
April 27, 1938, with reference to unemployment; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5138. Also, petition of the Los Angeles County Council, 
American Legion, Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution dated May 6, 1938, with reference to 
adequate emergency funds for the operation of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

5139, Also, petition of James T. M. Bleakley, of Bronx 
County, city and State of New York, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution dated May 14, 1938, with reference 
to cemetery property in New York State; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5140. Also, petition of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Alameda, State of California, petitioning consid- 
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eration of their Resolution No. 32365, dated May 9, 1938, 
concerning House bill 4199, known as the General Welfare 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5141. Also, petition of the County Board of Price County, 
State of Wisconsin, petitioning consideration of their Reso- 
lution No. 1787, dated May 4, 1938, concerning House bill 
4199, known as the General Welfare Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

5142. Also, petition of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration of their 
Resolution No. 3 with reference to income-tax returns; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5143. Also, petition of the Industrial Commission of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution dated May 7, 1938, with reference to Senate bill 3772, 
concerning States paying unemployment compensation bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5144. Also, petition of Alhambra Camp, No. 41, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of California, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution dated May 10, 1938, 
concerning House Resolution No. 425, authorizing a con- 
gressional investigation in the case of John H. Hoeppel; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

5145. Also, petition of Philadelphia Bourse, Philadelphia, 
Pa., petitioning consideration of their resolution dated May 
11, 1938, concerning wages and hours in employment; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5146. Also, petition of Southern Californians, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif., petitioning consideration of their resolution 
dated May 2, 1938, concerning the National Labor Relations 
Act; to the Committee on Labor. 

5147. Also, petition of the California Conference of Social 
Work, San Francisco, - Calif., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution concerning House bill 9256 with reference 
to Social Security Board; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5148. Also, petition of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Alameda, State of California, petitioning consid- 
eration of their Resolution No. 32365, dated May 9, 1938, con- 
cerning House bill 4199 known as the General Welfare Act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5149. Also, petition of the Alabama State Federation of 
Labor, Birmingham, Ala., petitioning consideration of their 
Resolution No. 5, with reference to Works Progress Adminis- 
tration program; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5150. Also, petition of J. L. Edwards and others, of the State 
of Alabama, petitioning consideration of a petition with 
reference to F, D. A. Inter-Regional Conference dated May 
12, 1938; to the House Committee on Agriculture. 

5151. Also, petition of Charles McAdam, of Danville, III., 
petitioning consideration of their petition with reference to 
violations of the Constitution dated May 9, 1938; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Monday, May 16, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, as it is 
apparent one is not present, and ask for a roll call. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey La Follette Radcliffe 
Andrews Duffy Lewis Russell 
Austin Ellender Lodge Schwartz 
Bailey Frazier Logan Schwellenbach 
Bankhead George Lonergan Sheppard 
Barkley Gerry Lundeen 
Berry Gibson McAdoo Smathers 
Bilbo Gillette McCarran Smith 
Bone Glass McGill ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Green McKellar ‘Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Hale McNary Townsend 
Brown, Mich. Harrison Maloney 
Bulkley Hatch Miller Tydings 
Bulow Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Burke Herring Murray Van Nuys 
Byrd Hill Neely Wagner 
Byrnes Hitchcock Norris Walsh 
Capper Holt O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Caraway Hughes n White 
Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Copeland Johnson, Colo. Pittman 
Dieterich King Pope 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Texas 
IMr. CONNALLY], the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Gourrey], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MILTON], and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are de- 
tained on important public business. 

I ask that this announcement be recorded for the day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Davis] and the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Nye] are necessarily absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 

swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN VESSELS FOR COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the construction of certain 
vessels for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce, and for other purposes, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

REPORT OF TEXTILE FOUNDATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Chairman of the Textile Foundation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Textile Foundation for the 
year ended December 31, 1937, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Middlesex County, Mass., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to prohibit the advertising of intoxicating liquors by 
the press and radio, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Montgomery County, Md., remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation providing for a Federal tax on fuel 
oil, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1325) to pro- 
vide funds for cooperation with Wapato School District No. 
54, Yakima County, Wash., for extension of public-school 
buildings to be available for Indian children of the Yakima 
Reservation, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1796) thereon. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4540) authorizing the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in the State of Min- 
nesota to file suit in the Court of Claims, and for other 
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purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1797) thereon. 


OSAGE INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to report from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs an original bill and to submit a report (No. 1798) 
thereon. This bill was approved by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs at the request of the Department. I ask that 
the bill may be placed directly on the calendar. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 4036) relating to the 
tribal and individual affairs of the Osage Indians of Okla- 
homa was read twice by its title and ordered to be placed 
on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 4030) for the relief of J. H. McLaughlin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 4031) to reimburse the producer members of 
cotton cooperative associations for losses occasioned by the 
Federal Farm Board’s stabilization operations and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4032) to authorize the Cairo Bridge Commission, 
or the successors of said commission, to acquire by pur- 
chase and to improve, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Cairo, II.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4033) authorizing the States of New York and 
Connecticut to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across Long Island Sound near: Orient Point, Long Island, 
N. Y., and Groton Long Point, Conn.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

A bill (S. 4034) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease 
or sell the mineral rights of the United States in certain 
lands in Lewis and Clark County, Mont., to Thomas C. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4035) to exempt the property of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the District of Columbia 
from national and municipal taxation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

(Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma introduced Senate bill 4036, 
which was placed on the calendar and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4037) relative to the military record of Charles 
C. Rascoe, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4038) to provide for the ratification of all joint 
resolutions of the Legislature of Puerto Rico and of the 
former legislative assembly; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY LAW 

Mr, AUSTIN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8046) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; and to 
repeal section 76 thereof and all acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent therewith, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

RELIEF AND WORK RELIEF APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I submit a proposed 
substitute for title I of House Joint Resolution 679, the relief 
measure, and ask that it may be printed in the usual form, 
printed in the Recorp, and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 679) making appro- 
priations for work relief, relief, and otherwise to increase em- 
ployment by providing loans and grants for public-works 
projects is as follows: 


Section 1. That to provide relief, and work relief, and to increase 
employment, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,410,000,000, 
which shall be available for the period commencing July 1, 1938, 
and ending on June 31, 1939. 

Src. 2. (a) Not more than $2,250,000,000 of the sum appropriated 
by section 1 shall be available for grants-in-aid to States to assist 
them in financing and administering such forms of relief and work 
relief and methods of increasing employment as may be deter- 
mined upon and undertaken by them. Such amount shall be 
allocated by the Federal Relief Board (hereinafter established), with 
the approval of the President, among the several States upon the 
basis of the Board's findings and conclusions with respect to the 
facts concerning and weight to be given to unemployment and 
living costs in, and population and financial resources of, the several 
States. Pond more than 15 percent of such amount shall be paid 
to te. 

(b) The sum allocated to a State under subsection (a) shall be 
paid quarterly by order of the Federal Relief Board to the State if— 

(1) The Governor (or in the case of the District of Columbia, the 
District Commissioners) has certified to the Federal Relief Board 


has the power and duty of receiving and disbursing sums which 
may be granted such State under this section; e 

(2) The State board has certified to the Federal Relief Board that 
the State, or its subdivisions, or both, have provided or are pre- 
pared to provide an amount equal to not less than 25 percent of the 
amount allocated to it under this section, for relief, work relief, or 


to assure the correctness and verification of such 4 

(c) If the Federal Relief Board finds that any part of an amount 
granted to a State under this section has been diverted to a purpose 
not reasonably within the purpose of f relief, work relief, 
or increasing employment, or that more than 80 percent of the 
amount devoted to such purposes has been expended out of grants 
under this section, the amount of future grants to be made to the 
State shall be reduced by an amount equal to the amount the Board 
determines has been diverted or the amount the Board determines 
to be such excess. 

(d) The Federal Relief Board shall allocate, out of the sum 
Specified in subsection (a), such sums as it deems necessary on the 
basis of the needs of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Canal Zone for relief, work relief, and increasing employment. 
Such sums shall be expended as the Board prescribes as necessary 
for such purposes and subject to such requirement, if any, as the 
Board may prescribe for contribution by the possessions to such 


purposes. 

Sec. 3. Not more than 160,000,000 of the sum Aer e by 
section 1 shall be available to enable the Federal Board, with 
the approval of the President, in its discretion and on its order, to 
make such grants or loans to States as it deems necessary in order 
to meet extraordinary and unforeseen emergencies, and such grants 
or loans shall be made without regard to the provisions of section 
2. The sum specified in this section shall also be available for all 
administrative expenses of the United States in carrying out the 
provisions of section 2 and this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established the Federal Relief Board, 
which shall be composed of three members appointed by the Prési- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than two of the members of the Board shall be members of the same 
poea party and the President shall desi, te one of the mem- 

as chairman. Each member shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $10,000 per annum. 

(b) The Board shall have the power and duty of carrying out 
sections 2 and 3 of this act, and such powers and duties shall be 
exercised under the direction and subject to the approval of the 
President. 

(c) The Board is authorized to make such expenditures, and, 
subject to the civil-service laws and rules and regulations made 
thereunder and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees, as 
may be necessary to carry out its powers and duties. 

Src. 5. Any person who knowingly makes any false statement in 
connection with securing a t or loan or making any report or 

any information under section 2 or 3, or who solicits or 
receives political contributions from any person who directly or 
indirectly receives any part of a grant or loan made under section 
2 or 3, or any person who, in any such grant or 
loan, discriminates against any person on account of race, religion, 
or political affiliation shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
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not more than 1 year, or both. For the purposes of this 

each payment made by a State to which a grant or loan has been 
made under section 2 or 3 for relief, work relief, or 
employment shall be considered to consist one-fourth of funds of 
the State and three-fourths of funds of the United States. 

Sec. 6. The funds herein appropriated shall be so apportioned 
and distributed over the period beginning July 1, 1938, and ending 
on January 31, 1939, and shall be so administered during such 
period as to constitute the total amount that will be furnished 
during such period for relief purposes. 

Sec. 7. As used in this act, the term “State” means the several 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

— This act may be cited as the Relief Appropriation Act 
0 . 


PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND HARBORS——AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted three amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10298) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HILL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10298) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, ordered to be printed 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 4, after line 6, to insert the following new 

“Alabama and Coosa Rivers, Georgia and Alabama; from Rome, 
Ga., to the junction of the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers, and 
with a view to providing a 9-foot channel from the mouth of 


Mobile River to Rome, Ga., subject to final proval Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and — ics ane 


INVESTIGATION OF LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MINTON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
279), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures for the com- 
mittee of the Senate, appointed pursuant to Sankto. TONUNA 
No. 165, Seventy-fourth „as amended and supplemented, 
to investigate lobbying activities, is hereby increased by $25,000. 


TOM MOONEY AND AMERIOAN. 9 JUSTICE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
: RAY 
(Mr. Bone asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address entitled “Tom 
Mooney and American Justice,” delivered by Senator Murray 
on May 10, 1938, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “The Democratic Outlook 
from a National Point of View,” delivered by Hon. James A. 
Farley at an outdoor mass meeting held under the auspices 
of the Leon County Democratic Committee, Tallahassee, 
Fla., April 29, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AIR MAIL WEEK—PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS ELLEN PEAK, OF KANSAS 


(Mr. McGILL asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recor the prize essay written by Miss Ellen Peak, a 
student of the Sacred Heart Academy, Manhattan, Kans., 
in the National Air Mail Week contest, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


AIR-MAIL WEEK—PRIZE ESSAY BY PERRY MORRISON, OF CALIFORNIA 

(Mr. McApoo asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp the prize essay written by Perry Morrison, a 
student of the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, Mon- 
rovia, Calif., in the National Air Mail Week contest, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment the following bills 
and joint resolutions of the Senate: 

S.1465. An act for the relief of Beryl M. McHam; 

S. 2257. An act for the relief of Helene Landesman; 

S. 2644. An act for the relief of Sherm Sletholm, Loneata 
Sletholm. Lulu Yates, Madeline Yates, and the estate of 
Ella A. Morris; 
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S. 2676. An act to amend the act approved August 24, 1935, 
entitled “An act to authorize the erection of a suitable me- 
morial to Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal 
Zone”; 

S. 2966. An act authorizing the Comptroller General to set- 
tle and adjust the claim of H. W. Adelberger, Jr.; 

S. 2967. An act authorizing the Comptroller General to set- 
tle and adjust the claim of Tiffany Construction Co.; 

S. 3103. An act for the relief of the Comision Mixta 
Demarcadora de Limites Entre Colombia y Panama; 

S. 3149. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Com- 
mission of the State of New York and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Delaware River between points 
in the city of Port Jervis, Orange County, N. Y., and the 
Borough of Matamoras, Pike County, Pa.; 

S. 3213. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Oregon-Washington Board of Trustees to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Co- 
lumbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.,” approved 
June 13, 1934, as amended; 

S. 3220. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer the title and all other interests in the old tower 
clock from the Escambia County Courthouse Building, ac- 
quired by the Government by deed, to the Pensacola His- 
torical Society of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla.; 

S. 3532. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

S. 3595. An act to authorize the purchase and distribution 
of products of the fishing industry; 

S. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution extending for 2 years the 
time within which American claimants may make application 
for payment, under the Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and the 
Tripartite Claims Commission, and extending until March 10, 
1940, the time within which Hungarian claimants may make 
application for payment, under the Settlement of War Claims 
Act of 1928, of awards of the War Claims Arbiter; 

S. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the Third Pan American Highway Conference; and 

S. J. Res. 285. Joint resolution to authorize and request the 
Pres dent of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly in the United States during the calendar year 
1939, and to invite foreign governments to participate in that 
general assembly; and to authorize an appropriation to assist 
in meeting the expenses necessary for participation by the 
United States in the meeting. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 750) to grant relief to persons erroneously con- 
victed in courts of the United States, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 842. An act to provide for an investigation and report 
of losses resulting from the campaign for the eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

S. 1700. An act for the relief of William A. Patterson, Albert 
E. Rust, Louis Pfeiffer; and John L. Nesbitt and Cora B. 
Geller, as executors under the will of James T. Bentley; and 

S. 3290. An act to impose additional duties upon the United 
States Public Health Service in connection with the investi- 
gation and control of the venereal diseases. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred 
in the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 34), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 4276) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” and for other purposes, the Clerk of the House 
is authorized and directed to renumber the sections beginning with 


section 26 so that the last section of the bill will be numbered 43, 
and to make necessary changes in references to sections. 
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The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7187) to 
amend section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10140) to 
amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, asked 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. CARTWRIGHT, Mr. WARREN, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Wotcort, and Mr. Morr were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1250. An act for the relief of Emilie Dew, Jack Welsh, 
Mary Jane Bowden, and Henry U. Gaines, Jr.; 

H. R. 2347. An act for the relief of Drs. M. H. DePass and 
John E. Maines, Jr., and the Alachua County Hospital; 

H. R.2690. An act granting annual and sick leave with pay 
to substitutes in the Postal Service; 

H. R. 2716. An act to provide for the local delivery rate on 
certain first-class mail matter; 

H. R. 4033. An act for the relief of Antonio Masci; 

H. R. 4227. An act for the relief of Mrs. R. A. Smith; 

H. R. 4304. An act for the relief of Hugh O Farrell and the 
estate of Thomas Gaffney; 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of L. P. McGown; 

H. R. 5957. An act for the relief of LeRoy W. Henry: 

H. R. 6016. An act for the relief of Lavina Karns; 

H.R. 6289. An act granting a pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines for service in the War with Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the China Relief Expedition; 

H. R. 6404. An act for the relief of Martin Bevilacque; 

H. R.6669. An act for the relief of Augusta L. Collins; 

H. R. 6846. An act for the relief of Harvey and Carrie 
Robinson; 

H. R. 6847. An act for the relief of the Berkeley County 
Hospital and Dr. J. N. Walsh; 

H. R. 6936. An act for the relief of Joseph McDonnell; 

H. R. 6951. An act for the relief of Harold Price; 

H. R. 7040. An act for the relief of Forest Lykins; 

H. R. 7060. An act for the relief of James Mohin and 
Joseph Lercara; 

H. R. 7166. An act for the relief of the estate of Raymond 
Finklea; 

H. R. 7421. An act for the relief of E. D. Frye; 

H. R. 7424. An act for the relief of certain persons whose 
cotton was destroyed by fire in the Ouachita Warehouse, 
Camden, Ark.; $ 

H. R. 7537. An act for the relief of certain stevedores em- 
ployed on the United States Army transport docks in San 
Francisco, Calif.; 

H: R. 7590. An act to quiet title and possession to certain 
islands in the Tennessee River in the counties of Colbert and 
Lauderdale, Ala.; 

H. R. 7998. An act for the relief of The First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

H. R.8047. An act to amend the Meat Inspection Act of 
March 4, 1907, as amended and extended, with respect to its 
application to farmers, retail butchers, and retail dealers; 

H. R. 8051. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Haynie; 

H. R. 8123. An act for the relief of Sonia M. Bell; 

H. R. 8134. An act to quiet title and possession to certain 
lands in the Tennessee River in the counties of Colbert and 
Lauderdale, Ala.; 

H. R.8192. An act for the relief of Herbert Joseph 
Dawson; 

H. R. 8252. An act to quiet title and possession to a cer- 
tain island in the Tennessee River in the county of Lauder- 
dale, Ala.; 

H. R. 8365. An act for the relief of the North Mississippi 
Oil Mills, of Holly Springs, Miss.; 

H. R. 8373. An act for the relief of List & Clark Construc- 
tion Co.; 
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H. R. 8391. An act for the relief of Frances M. Heinzel- 
mann; 

H. R. 8479. An act for the relief of Jane Murrah; 

H.R. 8543. An act for the relief of Earl J. Lipscomb; 

H.R. 8665. An act to amend section 3336 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, pertaining to brewers’ bonds, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8835. An act for the relief of Fred H. Kocor; 

H. R. 8849. An act validating a certain conveyance, here- 
tofore made by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., a cor- 
poration, and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, 
involving certain portions of right-of-way in the town of 
Indio, in the county of Riverside, State of California, ac- 
quired under section 23 of the act of March 3, 1871 (16 
Stat. 573); 

H.R.9199. An act for the relief of Helen M. Krekler and 
the estate of Kemp Plummer; 

H. R. 9201. An act for the relief of the Federal Land Bank 
of Berkeley, Calif., and A. E. Colby; 

H. R. 9203. An act for the relief of certain postmasters 
and certain contract employees who conducted postal sta- 
tions; 

H. R. 9297. An act for the relief of Dr. Samuel A. Riddick; 

H. R. 9371. An act authorizing the grant of a patent for 
certain lands in New Mexico to Mitt Taylor; 

H. R. 9577. An act to amend section 402 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further provide for the settlement of 
ocean-mail contract claims; 

H. R.9848. An act to require that horses and mules be- 
longing to the United States which have become unfit for 
service be destroyed or put to pasture; 

H. R. 9975. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge over Lake Sa- 
bine at or near Port Arthur, Tex.; 

H. R. 9983. An act authorizing the city of Greenville, 
Miss., and Washington County, Miss., singly or jointly, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River from a point at or near the city of Green- 
ville, Washington County, Miss., to a point at or near Lake 
Village, Chicot County, Ark.; 

H. R. 10024. An act to establish the Olympic National 
Park, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10075. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; 

H. R. 10117. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge, known as the 
Smith Point Bridge, across navigable waters at or near 
Mastic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk County, N. Y.; 

H.R.10118. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate toll bridges, known as the 
Long Island Loop Bridges, across navigable waters at or 
near East Marion to Shelter Island, and Shelter Island to 
North Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y.; 

H. R. 10190. An act to equalize certain allowances for 
quarters and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
with those of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 10261. An act authorizing the town of Friar Point, 
Miss., and Coahoma County, Miss., singly or jointly, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River from a point at or near the town of Friar Point, 
Coahoma County, Miss., to a point at or near Helena, 
Phillips County, Ark.; 

H. R. 10297. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; 

H. R. 10337. An act to amend title VI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10351. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 10379. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion 
and/or flood damage originating upon lands within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Cleveland National Forest in San 
Diego County, Calif.; 
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H. R. 10432. An act to amend an act approved June 14, 
1906 (34 Stat. 263), entitled “An act to prevent aliens from 
fishing in the waters of Alaska”; 

H. R. 10482. An act to prohibit the unauthorized use of the 
name or insignia of the 4-H clubs, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10530. An act to extend for 2 additional years the 
344-percent interest rate on certain Federal land-bank 
loans, and to provide for a 4-percent interest rate on Land 
Bank Commissioner’s loans until July 1, 1940; 

H. R. 10535. An act to amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended; 

H. R. 10611. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Coosa 
River at or near Gilberts Ferry in Etowah County, Ala.; 
and 

H. J. Res. 667. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
to aid in defraying the expenses of the observance of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battles of Chickamauga, 
Ga., Lookout Mountain, Tenn., and Missionary Ridge, Tenn.; 
and to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
removal from Tennessee of the Cherokee Indians, at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and at Chickamauga, Ga., from September 
18 to 24, 1938, inclusive; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or ordered to be placed on 
the calendar as indicated below: 

H. R. 1250. An act for the relief of Emilie Dew, Jack Welsh, 
Mary Jane Bowden, and Henry U. Gaines, Jr.; 

H.R. 2347. An act for the relief of Drs. M. H. DePass and 
Jobn E. Maines, Jr., and the Alachua County Hospital; 

H. R. 4033. An act for the relief of Antonio Masci; 

H. R. 4227. An act for the relief of Mrs. R. A. Smith; 

H. R. 4304. An act for the relief of Hugh O Farrell and the 
estate of Thomas Gaffney; 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of L. P. McGown; 

H. R. 5957. An act for the relief of LeRoy W. Henry; 

H. R. 6016. An act for the relief of Lavina Karns; 

H. R. 6669. An act for the relief of Augusta L. Collins; 

H. R. 6846. An act for the relief of Harvey and Carrie 
Robinson; 

H. R. 6847. An act for the relief of the Berkeley County 
Hospital and Dr. J. N. Walsh; 

H. R. 6951. An act for the relief of Harold Price; 

H. R. 7040. An act for the relief of Forest Lykins; 

H. R. 7060. An act for the relief of James Mohin and 
Joseph Lercara; 

H. R. 7166. An act for the relief of the estate of Raymond 
Finklea; 

H. R. 7424. An act for the relief of certain persons whose 
cotton was destroyed by fire in the Ouachita Warehouse, 
Camden, Ark.; 

H. R. 7537. An act for the relief of certain stevedores em- 
ployed on the United States Army transport docks in San 
Francisco, Calif.; 

H. R. 7998. An act for the relief of The First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

H. R. 8051. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Haynie; 

H. R. 8123. An act for the relief of Sonia M. Bell; 

H. R. 8365. An act for the relief of the North Mississippi 
Oil Mills, of Holly Springs, Miss.; 

H. R. 8391. An act for the relief of Frances M. Heinzel- 
mann; 

H. R. 8479. An act for the relief of Jane Murrah; 

H. R. 8543. An act for the relief of Earl J. Lipscomb; 

H. R. 8835. An act for the relief of Fred H. Kocor; 

H. R. 9199. An act for the relief of Helen M. Krekler and 
the estate of Kemp Plummer; 

H. R. 9201. An act for the relief of the Federal Land Bank 
of Berkeley, Calif., and A. E. Colby; 

H. R. 9203. An act for the relief of certain postmasters and 
certain contract employees who conducted postal stations; 
and 
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H. R. 9297. An act for the relief of Dr. Samuel A. Riddick; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2690. An act granting annual and sick leave with 
pay to substitutes in the Postal Service; and 

H. R. 2716. An act to provide for the local delivery rate on 
certain first-class mail matter; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 6289. An act granting a pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines for service in the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and the China Relief Expedition; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R.6404. An act for the relief of Martin Bevilacque; 

H. R. 6936. An act for the relief of Joseph McDonnell; 

H. R. 7421. An act for the relief of E. D. Frye; and 

H. R. 8192. An act for the relief of Herbert Joseph Daw- 
son; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 7590. An act to quiet title and possession to certain 
islands in the Tennessee River in the counties of Colbert 
and Lauderdale, Ala.; 

H. R. 8134. An act to quiet title and possession to certain 
lands in the ‘Tennessee River in the counties of Colbert and 
Lauderdale, Ala.; 

H. R. 8252. An act to quiet title and possession to a certain 
island in the Tennessee River in the county of Lauderdale, 
Ala.; 

H. R. 8849. An act validating a certain conveyance, here- 
tofore made by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., a cor- 
poration, and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, 
involving certain portions of right-of-way in the town of 
Indio, in the county of Riverside, State of California, ac- 
quired under section 23 of the act of March 3, 1871 (16 Stat. 
573); 

H. R. 9371. An act authorizing the grant of a patent for 
certain lands in New Mexico to Mitt Taylor; and 

H. R. 10024. An act to establish the Olympic National Park, 
in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 8047. An act to amend the Meat Inspection Act of 
March 4, 1907, as amended and extended, with respect to its 
application to farmers, retail butchers, and retail dealers; 

H. R. 10379. An act to facilitate the control of soil erosion 
and/or flood damage originating upon lands within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Cleveland National Forest in San 
Diego County, Calif.; and 

H. R. 10482. An act to prohibit the unauthorized use of the 
name or insignia of the 4-H clubs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 8665. An act to amend section 3336 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, pertaining to brewers’ bonds, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 9848. An act to require that horses and mules belong- 
ing to the United States which have become unfit for service 
be destroyed or put to pasture; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 9975. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge over Lake Sabine at 
or near Port Arthur, Tex.; 

H. R. 9983. An act authorizing the city of Greenville, Miss., 
and Washington County, Miss., singly or jointly, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River from a point at or near the city of Greenville, Wash- 
ington County, Miss., to a point at or near Lake Village, 
Chicot County, Ark.; 

H. R. 10075. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; 

H. R. 10261. An act authorizing the town of Friar Point, 
Miss., and Coahoma County, Miss., singly or jointly, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River from a point at or near the town of Friar Point, 
Coahoma County, Miss., to a point at or near Helena, Phil- 
lips County, Ark.; 

H. R. 10297. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; 


H.R. 10337. An act to amend title VI of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10611. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Coosa 
River at or near Gilberts Ferry in Etowah County, Ala.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 10432. An act to amend an act approved June 14, 
1906 (34 Stat. 263), entitled “An act to prevent aliens from 
fishing in the waters of Alaska”; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 10530. An act to extend for 2 additional years the 
3½- percent interest rate on certain Federal land-bank loans, 
and to provide for a 4-percent interest rate on Land Bank 
Commissioner's loans until July 1, 1940; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 8373. An act for the relief of List & Clark Construc- 
tion Co,; 

H. R. 9577. An act to amend section 402 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further provide for the settlement of 
ocean-mail contract claims; 

H.R.10117. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge, known as the 
Smith Point Bridge, across navigable waters at or near Mas- 
tic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk County, N. Y.; 

H. R. 10118. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate toll bridges, known as the 
Long Island Loop Bridges, across navigable waters at or near 
East Marion to Shelter Island, and Shelter Island to North 
Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y.; 

H.R.10190. An act to equalize certain allowances for 
quarters and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
with those of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 10351. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Co- 
lumbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.; and 

H. R. 10535. An act to amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended; to the Calendar, 

CRITICISMS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S POLICIES AND OF AMERICAN 
CABINET OFFICERS BY REPRESENTATIVES, POLITICAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL, OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Mr. NEELY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a moment upon a matter which does not concern 
or touch the bill of the able Senator from West Virginia, 
whose courtesy in yielding to me I now acknowledge. 

On yesterday, in a public office at London, England, the 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, Viscount 
Horne, now occupying influential positions in two different 
forms of responsibility in England, made a speech in which 
he found it agreeable to make a personal attack upon the 
Government policies of the President of the United States 
as applying to the United States and England. 

Mr. President, it appears that this distinguished gentle- 
man, the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems to as- 
sume that our administration’s policies should be addressed 
to the benefit of England instead of that of the United 
States. Also, he presumes that these policies of the United 
States do not serve the interests of England and that for this 
omission it is his privilege to condemn the President of the 
United States. 

We read, sir, his observations, which, in part, at this time 
must attract our attention. Said he to this English audience, 
in his official capacity: 


If you could have a revival in America and if President Roose- 
velt could come to terms with his businessmen instead of fighting 
all the time against their interests, the condition of the world in 
general would be of far greater advantage and benefit than it is. 

Then, referring to America, said he: 

America is the greatest buyer in the world, and nobody in 
America will enter today upon any adventure until they feel con- 


fident once more that the political situation will justify them in 
spending any more for the encouragement of enterprise. 
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Mr. President, this distinguished representative of our 
friend the Government of England and of Great Britain 
appears to condemn the United States and the President of 
the United States because the policies of the United States, 
as he sees them, do not harmonize with those of certain 
Americans whose interests opposing to the administration he 
seems desirous of fostering. Judging fram his remarks, his 
grievance is that the American doctrines do not contribute 
to the financial welfare of England. 

Mr. President, it is a painful matter to note that eminent 
officials, political and personal, of different countries at 
large find it agreeable to pass personal comments upon the 
Officials of this our country. Let this be understood: When- 
ever the Government officials of any foreign country can 
note any Government action on our part which affects their 
country, it is thoroughly legitimate for them to comment 
upon it and criticize or condemn it. But, Mr. President, for 
the officials or men of eminence of foreign countries to make 
personal animadversions upon the policies of America which 
they assume do or will affect Americans, and on these to 
reserve the privilege of condemning the President of the 
United States and his Government because his administra- 
tion does not follow along the lines of their personal pref- 
erences and private profits—such, sir, is impudence, and can- 
not be permitted by America without immediate resentment. 

In this connection, sir, let me call your attention to how 
this privilege has been growing. It appears, sir, that Mr. 
Ickes, a distinguished member of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States, in a personal speech, which had nothing 
to do with his official relations, made some comment as to 
certain affairs of government or certain affairs of the ad- 
ministration in a foreign country as conceived by him in its 
effect on doctrines of democracy. The officials of one for- 
eign country, assuming that they had a right to sit in judg- 
ment upon anybody in America and condemn anything that 
is of the United States, proceeded to condemn Mr. Ickes in a 
public declaration which went out to the world as a con- 
demnation by the country in question of one of the re- 
nowned officials of the Cabinet of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Following this example, when another member of the 
Cabinet, the Secretary of War, Mr. Woodring, in a personal 
speech in the State of Kansas, his home, makes allusion to 
cenditions in certain countries which in his judgment make 
it necessary for us, the United States, to be on guard that 
we may protect our democracy, he is assailed by the ruler of 
the foreign country and its editors of official papers, and an 
attack is made upon this citizen of the State of Kansas who 
happens incidentally to be a member of the Cabinet. Then 
comes forth the declaration of the official, as reported, that 
these countries which it is assumed have been referred to 
will band together, that they may fight in a common lot to 
preserve their privilege as against the democracies to which 
this gentleman, as a citizen of Kansas, but incidentally Sec- 
retary of War, makes allusion in this personal speech. 

Mr. President, we can understand these allusions as to 
these gentlemen, Mr. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
Mr. Woodring, the Secretary of War. We may assume that 
the eminent heads of these different countries may have 
thought the allusion was to them as governments. But, sir, 
what can be said for an eminent official in England, a dis- 
tinguished citizen, who rises before an English audience and, 
in an official and personal capacity, assumes to condemn the 
President of the United States for not conducting his admin- 
istration in a way which satisfies certain Americans who, he 
contends, are dissatisfied with the policy of the administra- 
tion, and then to state that were the President to change his 
policy it would inure, sir, to the benefit of the business in- 
terests of America, which now are said to hesitate to trust 
the President, and from that there would naturally flow to 
England a benefit, financial and personal? 

Such a comment from such a source, for myself, I resent. 
I resent it as disturbing the new and revived friendship and 
cooperation between our nations. 
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I condemn the expression as of bad manners on the part 
of an eminent official and an eminent citizen of that country, 
so opposed to the natural courtesy of all English and real 
Britons. I suggest, if this banquet speech was humorous, 
that he turn for a moment to some readings of the great 
English Chesterfield, and note that in his observations to 
those to whom he was addressing himself he bade his coun- 
trymen to “beware of those who cannot discriminate between 
wit and rudeness.” 

I trust that this conduct on the part of eminent officials 
such as those to whom I am now referring, in their assault 
upon America, will come to an end upon the recognition of a 
more international conscience and a better international 
relation of friendship and international commercial coopera- 
tion. We need, for each of all nations, more discretion and 
less of denunciation. 

I thank the Senate for allowing me to interpolate these 
remarks while the Neely bill is pending before this body. 


PROPOSAL OF RAILROADS TO REDUCE WAGES OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from California, 

Mr. McADOO. I desire to submit an observation con- 
cerning the discussion which took place in the Senate yes- 
terday regarding proposed credits to be extended to railroads 
as provided by Senate bill 3948, recently reported by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

As a member of that committee, I wish to say that when 
this subject was under discussion in the committee it cer- 
tainly was not-contemplated, so far as any part of the dis- 
cussion which I heard was concerned, that the credit which 
it was proposed to allow the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to extend to railroads would result in an ap- 
plication on their part for a reduction in the wages of their 
employees, I certainly would not support the bill if I thought 
it would result in the reduction of wages of railroad em- 
ployees. I think the scale of wages on the railroads is 
already as low as it should possibly be; and I desire now to 
give notice that, so far as I am concerned, I shall not vote for 
any measure which will, by direction or indirection, accom- 
plish any such result. 

I understand from the chairman of the committee that 
in view of these developments he is to have a further hearing 
on the bill tomorrew, when the subject will be debated and 
discussed, with the possible result of altering the report 
which has already been submitted to the Senate. 

I thank the senior Senator from West Virginia for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me for a very brief statement in connection 
with the statement made by the Senator from California 
LMr. McApoo]? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, as I shall later need some 
votes, I cannot risk the danger of refusing to yield to any 
of my friends; but I hope there will be no further interrup- 
tions until I shall have made my motion and discussed it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the bill which was referred 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] yes- 
terday, and has just been referred to by the Senator from 
California [Mr. McApoo], was introduced in my behalf dur- 
ing my absence by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], 
At that time the proposed legislation was the result of an 
agreement between representatives of the R. F. C., repre- 
sentatives of the railroad brotherhoods, and representatives 
of the railway associations. All agreed upon the form and 
substance of the legislation introduced. 

The purpose of it is to bring about increased employ- 
ment on the railroads, by reemploying a number of fur- 
loughed employees who really are needed, it was disclosed 
at the hearing, in order to keep the railroads upon a proper 
standard of safety and efficiency in the public interest. 
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At the hearing the question of the 15-percent wage re- 
duction was not alluded to, of course, because it had not be- 
come a matter of public knowledge, and no member of the 
committee was informed on that subject. Other objections 
were made. Although the bill was pending upon the cal- 
endar, I asked our distinguished leader not to bring it up 
for consideration, because there were some other objections 
to the provisions of the bill on the part of representatives 
of bondholders and stockholders’ committees, who desired to 
be heard. I felt duty bound, as did the committee, to hear 
them, since their rights were affected. We had a hearing 
last Friday morning, and as a result of the hearing we agreed 
to have an executive session tomorrow, Wednesday, to con- 
sider the objections raised, some of which were very im- 
portant. 

At the meeting tomorrow, of course, the question will be 
raised as to whether the proposed legislation should pass, in 
the face of a threat to reduce the wages of the employees of 
the roads. The proposed legislation is for the purpose of 
aiding the present employees so that their employment may 
be retained, and to increase employment by the reinstate- 
ment of furloughed workers. 

I need not state here, I believe, in view of my record, 
that I will resist any effort to use the credit of the United 
States for the purpose of paying interest, perhaps, or some- 
thing else, on a debt structure, while at the same time permit 
the railroads to utilize the occasion to take purchasing power 
out of the pockets of the wage earners by decreasing their 
wages. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I meant to include the chairman of the 
subcommittee investigating the whole railroad situation, the 
senior Senator from Montana, as one who had approved the 
proposed legislation, and of course, because of his great 
service in the investigation, his views were very persuasive 
with me as well as with the rest of the committee. I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Confirming what the Senator has said, 
I wish to give a little history of this particular piece of 
legislation. It was the railroad brotherhoods who first came 
to me and asked for certain legislation for the purpose of 
helping the railroads. They first suggested that a subsidy 
be given to the railroads during a period of time, and I 
stated very frankly that I would not agree to that. Then 
there was discussion of certain definite loans to be made 
to them, some of which I would not agree to; but there 
was an understanding afterward on the part of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, the executives, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Truman], Representative Lea, the chairman of 
the House Committee, and Jesse Jones. All of us met in 
Mr. Jones’ office, and the maximum to which I was willing 
to consent was that the Government would aid by making 
loans, with the distinct understanding that the idea was 
to put men to work, and that the money would not be 
used for the purpose of paying interest upon bonded in- 
debtedness. That was the definite and distinct understand- 
ing on the part of everyone at the conference. 

At that time nothing whatever was said with reference to 
wage reductions, although it was in the mind of everyone, 
because it had been generally discussed in the public press. 

I agree with the Senator entirely; I dislike to see any 
wage reductions. The idea was that if we could tide the 
railroads over temporarily, until perhaps next fall, business 
conditions in this country would pick up sufficiently so that 
it would not be necessary to have any wage reductions. 
Under the present law establishing the Board of Mediation 
no wage reductions could possibly go into effect before next 
November at the very earliest unless by mutual agreement 
between the railroads and the railroad brotherhoods. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, because our committee is 
not well enough informed upon the entire situation with 
reference to the wages of employees, I have invited repre- 
sentatives of the labor organizations—that is, the employ- 
ees—and representatives of the railroads, together with 
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representatives of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
to appear before the committee tomorrow morning so that 
the committee may be enlightened. Based upon the facts 
there developed, the Committee will determine what further 
action will be taken. 

I thank the Senator from West Virginia for yielding. 

PROHIBITION OF BLOCK BOOKING AND BLIND SELLING 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in the language of an old, 
familiar hymn— 

This is the day I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 153, which is Order of Business 1434 on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
bill by its title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 153) to prohibit and 
to prevent the trade practices known as compulsory block 
booking and blind selling in the leasing of motion-picture 
films in interstate and foreign commerce, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I purpose to discuss the bill. 

Mr. NEELY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the motion to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the bill now pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. The Senator from 
West Virginia objected to the motion being put at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion has been 
made to proceed to the consideration of the bill, and the bill 
has been reported by title. The Senator from West Virginia 
is about to discuss it. 

Mr. McNARY. The motion is pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the importance of this bill is 
identical with that of the religious, the moral, and the mental 
instruction of the men and women and children of this coun- 
try. Seventy-seven million of the American people witness 
at least one moving-picture performance every week in the 
year. Twenty-eight million two hundred and fifty thousand 
of these are under 21 years of age. Eleven million American 
children who are 13 years of age, or younger, see at least 52 
moving pictures every year. 

In the congested area of one of the greatest cities of the 
country an investigation has revealed the fact that 17 per- 
cent of the moving-picture-theater patrons are children 
under 7 years of age. The necessity of local freedom in the 
choice of films which our children are to see is indicated by 
an excerpt from the evidence in the record. It states the 
findings of the Motion Picture Research Council, which is 
known as the Payne Fund Studies, a social organization, as 
follows: 

It— 


The research council— 


examined in a midwestern town 115 pictures as they followed one 
another across the screen of a local theater, week in, week out, and 
this is what they found: In those 115 pictures the heroes alone 
were responsible for 13 murders, the villains and villainesses for 
30. In all, 54 murders were committed, 59 cases of felonious 
assault, 17 hold-ups, 21 kidnapings, to say nothing of numerous 
other crimes. The total of deaths by violence was 71. In short, in 
115 pictures 406 crimes were actually committed and 43 additional 
ones attempted, making a total of 449 crimes in 115 pictures, or 
nearly 4 crimes per picture. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Iam interested, as the Senator has indi- 
cated he is interested, in the betterment of the educational 
amusements of the boys and girls of this country, but I wish 
the Senator would enlighten me as to whether there is any- 
thing in the bill he is sponsoring which would prevent the 
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showing of pictures of murder, kidnaping, assault, or any 
of the other things he has indicated. I could not find any- 
thing in the bill which would prohibit the showing of such 
pictures. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the bill does not propose 
censorship, nor does it forbid the showing of pictures such as 
the Senator has mentioned. But if it becomes a law it will 
relieve exhibitors of the burden of buying them. Conse- 
quently fewer of them will appear upon the screen. 

Mr. President, the proponents of the bill do not underesti- 
mate the financial strength or the mastership of parliamen- 
tary strategy of the Moving Picture Trust, which constitutes 
the opposition. It is my hope that the Members of the 
Senate will not underestimate the moral or numerical 
strength of the millions of fathers, mothers, preachers, 
priests, teachers, and social workers who, through their duly 
chosen representatives, have for 10 long years vainly urged 
the passage of the bill which is the subject of the pending 
motion. 

This bill or one similar to it has been before every session 
of the Congress since 1928. A bill identical with it has been 
on the Senate Calendar almost continuously since June 15, 
1936. Unanimous consent for its consideration has been pre- 
vented again and again by the objections of one Member of 
this body. 

Preparatory to an analysis and discussion of the bill, Sena- 
tors are most respectfully and earnestly requested to bear 
in mind the fact that it has the active and enthusiastic sup- 
port of practically all the outstanding religious, educational, 
and civic organizations of the Nation, as well as those of 
almost every State in the Union. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
West Virginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from West Virgina, as I under- 
stand, is now about to explain the terms of the bill. In 
explaining the bill I wish the Senator would keep in mind 
to what extent the bill affects or controls the exhibitors. I 
quite agree with the provisions of the bill with reference to 
compulsory selling, blind selling, and so forth, but I have re- 
ceived letters from exhibitors who contend that it affects 
them very materially and is not confined alone to two propo- 
sitions referred to. Will the Senator bear that in mind in 
explaining the bill? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a little later the important 
matter mentioned by the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
will be discussed. 

Those who are represented by the organizations which are 
supporting the bill are believed to exceed half the popula- 
tion of the United States. It is estimated that the entire 
opposition does not exceed 200,000. It consists of eight cor- 
porations, commonly known as the Big Eight, or Moving 
Picture Trust, and those affiliated with them, or directly or 
indirectly dependent upon them. These eight corporations 
are Paramount; Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, commonly known 
as Loew’s, Inc.; Twentieth Century Fox; Warner Brothers; 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum; Universal; Columbia; and United 
Artists. 

The following are some, and only some, of the almost 
innumerable national organizations that are now urging, 
and long have urged, the passage of the bill: 

American Association of University Women. 

American Baptist Publication Society. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

American Home Economics Association. 

Association of Childhood Education. 

Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, Disciples of 
Christ. 

Catholic Boys Brigade of the United States, Inc. 

Catholic Central Verein of America, 

Catholic Daughters of America. 

Catholic Order of Foresters. 

Committee on Moral and Social Welfare, Lutheran Church 
in America, 
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Council of Women for Home Missions. 

Editorial Council of the Religious Press. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Association for Childhood Education. 

Associated Film Audiences. 

National Motion Picture League, Inc. 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the United States of America. 

Knights of Columbus. 

Motion Picture Research Council. 

National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations, 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council of Protestant Episcopal Churches. 

National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 

National Education Association. 

National Grange. - 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

National Women’s Trade Union League of America, 

The National Sentinels. 

United States Daughters of 1812. 

Allied States Association of Motion Picture Exhibitors. 

Forty-six State organizations of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers have endorsed the bill. 

The following are some of the other State organizations 
which have endorsed it: 

Independent Exhibitors, Inc., covering States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode sland. 

Allied Theatre Owners of New Jersey, Inc. 

Motion Picture Theatre Owners of Maryland, Inc. 

Motion Picture Theatre Owners of Western Pennsylvania, 
covering western Pennsylvania and West Virgilnia. 

Allied Theatres of Michigan, Inc. 

Co-operative Theatres of Michigan, Inc. 

Allied Theatre Owners of the Northwest, Inc., including 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana. 

Allied Theatres of Illinois, Inc. 

Associated Theatre Owners of Indiana, Inc. 

Independent Theatres Protective Association of Wiscon- 
sin and Upper Michigan. 

Independent Theatre Owners of Ohio, Inc. 

Cleveland Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Association. 

Allied Theater Owners of Texas, Inc. 

Allied Theater Owners of Louisiana. 

Allied Theater Owners of Connecticut. 

Allied Theater Owners of the District of Columbia. 

Allied-Independent Theatre Owners of Iowa-Nebraska. 

Detroit Council of Catholic Organizations. 

Allied Youth of Detroit, Mich. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants of Ohio. 

Diocese of New York Social Service Commission, 

Northern Baptist Convention, Education Department Dio- 
5 of Pennsylvania Christian Social Service and Institu- 

ions. 

Pennsylvania Council of Churches. 

Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. v. 

Massachusetts Civic League. 

1 Motion Picture Theatre Owners of Nebraska and Western 
owa. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

i Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the Senator from New 
ersey. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Do I understand that the force of the 
Senator’s bill is to permit a moving-picture house to select 
what picture it will show, instead of, as the condition exists 
today, being forced to take whatever picture the producer 
sends to the exhibitor to be shown? 

Mr. NEELY. One of the objects of the bill is to obtain for 
the exhibitor freedom to choose the pictures his patrons de- 


sire to see, instead of accepting those which the trust insists 
he shall buy in blocks if he buys at all. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
West Virginia that I heartily agree with what he says. Be- 
fore I came to the Senate I was common-pleas judge in At- 
lantic City for 11 years. I presided over the juvenile court, 
and I found week after week that children on their way 
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home from a movie, where they had seen a gangster picture, 
broke into some fruit store or committed some act which 
was a violation of the criminal law, which brought them into 
the juvenile court. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I thank the able Senator 
from New Jersey for his valuable contribution to the debate. 
PURPOSES OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The bill is designed to effectuate two salutary principles 
of public policy which are much older than our Government. 
The first is that a person who buys or leases an article offered 
in the open market shall not be required to lease or purchase 
something else that he does not want as a condition prece- 
dent to his right to obtain what it is necessary for him to 
possess. This principle is exemplified in the provisions of 
section 13 of the Clayton Act against so-called tying clauses. 

The second principle is that the purchaser of an article is 
entitled to information or the means of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning what he is about to buy, to the end that he 
may prudently choose that which will best serve his purpose 
and satisfy his desires. This principle is exemplified in the 
Food and Drugs Act, the Caustic Poison Act, and the Prison- 
Made Goods Act. 

Senate bill No. 153 merely seeks to apply to the motion- 
picture business the same rules which the Congress has pre- 
scribed for numerous other industries, subject only to such 
modifications as the peculiarities of the motion-picture busi- 
ness demand. 

More than 65 percent of the feature motion pictures an- 
nually released in the United States are distributed by the 
so-called Big Eight, which constitute the Moving Picture 
Trust. The Big Eight also produce the greater part of this 
percentage of films which they distribute. These companies 
in their distribution of films, in the majority of cases, require 
the theater operator to contract for their entire output of 
pictures of all kinds for a year. The operator’s failure to 
comply with this requirement means, as a general rule, that 
it will be impossible for him to obtain any of the pictures 
produced or distributed by the trust. This is the trade prac- 
tice known as compulsory block booking. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
West Virginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it it is the view of the Senator from 
West Virginia that if the local exhibitors were permitted 
to select their own films the presentation would be much bet- 
ter from a moral standpoint than it is when they are obliged 
to take whatever is sent to them? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, that is my contention which 
will be emphasized before I yield the floor. 

The large companies offer most of their pictures before 
they are produced, without identifying them in any way ex- 
cepting by numbers in the exhibition contracts, and without 
supplying to the theater operators any information concern- 
ing the nature of the pictures or any description of their 
story content which would enable the exhibitors to exercise 
an enlightened discretion in making their selections. 

As a result of this practice local exhibitors are deprived of 
all exercise of discrimination in the selection of motion pic- 
tures excepting that of choosing among the blocks—the en- 
tire output—of the various producers and distributors. And 
since no theater can use all of the pictures released by all 
of the distributors, the entire playing time of every moving- 
picture theater is necessarily preempted by a few of the great 
producers. Thus, every theater is required to play all of the 
pictures—good, bad, or indifferent—of a few distributors and 
is denied the right to choose among the better pictures of 
all of the producers. If undesirable pictures are supplied in 
the blocks blindly contracted for, the exhibitors have no 
choice but to play them or lose their investment in them. 

In 1928 extensive hearings were held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on a bill similar to Senate 
bill 153. In 1932 a similar bill by Senator Brookhart was 
favorably reported to the Senate, but this action came so late 
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in the session that it proved impossible for the Senator to 
have the measure considered by this body. In 1934 the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held 
a hearing on a similar bill by Representative Parman. In 
1936 full hearings were granted all interested persons by 
the appropriate committees of both the Senate and the 
House on bills identical with the one now before the Sen- 
ate. The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, with 
only one dissenting vote, favorably reported the pending 
bill late in the last session of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress; the House subcommittee reported it with an amend- 
ment to the full committee. But neither the Senate nor the 
House has ever voted on this measure, and neither ever will 
vote on it if one of the world’s most powerful lobbies continues 
to have its way in the future as it has had it in the past about 
this important matter. 

This brief history is recited to show that bills to prevent 
the unfair trade practices at which the present measure is 
aimed have been before the Congress for many years; that 
every provision of the pending measure has been thoroughly 
considered again and again in extended hearings which have 
been held by the appropriate committees of both houses; and 
that all interested persons have again and again been af- 
forded ample opportunities to testify for or against the bill. 

The Senate committee, in making its favorable report at 
the present session without a dissenting vote, manifestly 
acted on the hearings held in 1936 and on the comprehensive 
printed record of the hearings before the House committee. 

Let us now discuss the bill very briefly from the standpoint 
of its application to the consumer, the industry, and labor, 
and let us answer some of the arguments that have been 
urged against it. 

THE CONSUMER 

Relief for the independent theater owners, although im- 
portant, is not the principal object of the bill. It is pri- 
marily a consumer’s bill, and the benefits which will accrue 
to the theater operators by virtue of its passage will be 
merely incidental to the greater benefits which will be en- 
joyed by the public at large. 

The numerous organizations, previously named, which rep- 
resent millions of consumers, have demonstrated the fact 
that the public exhibition of motion pictures has a direct 
bearing on the health, morals, education, and character 
building of the people and is, therefore, affected with a 
public interest. This conclusion is supported by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Mutual Film Corporation v. Ohio Industrial Commission 
(236 U. S. 230, 240), upholding the Ohio censorship law. 

These various organizations have emphasized the need of 
community control—or at least freedom of choice—in the 
matter of motion-picture entertainment. Some well-mean- 
ing persons have advocated Federal regulation of the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. A few have even advocated Federal 
censorship. But the majority of the proponents have con- 
cluded that the abolition of compulsory block booking and 
blind selling would pave the way for all necessary reforms 
by making it possible for exhibitors, in leasing films, to have 
a decent regard for the opinions and preferences of their pa- 
trons, instead of being mere tools of the distributors, bound 
to show in their theaters whatever pictures Hollywood sees 
fit to supply them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill does not attempt in any way to 
regulate the industry, does it? 

Mr. NEELY. In no manner whatsoever. 

Mr. BORAH. It merely prohibits two specific practices 
which now prevail. 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is of the opinion that by pro- 
hibiting those two practices we can eliminate from the busi- 
ness what is now most objectionable. 

Mr. NEELY. The able Senator has, with his usual ac- 
curacy, stated my opinion. 
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Mr. President, it is encouraging to know that the repre- 
sentatives of national, regional, and local welfare, religious, 
and educational associations, with a combined membership 
of many millions, have reached an agreement on a minimum 
of legislation desired to accomplish their purpose. All that 
the supporters of the bill ask of Congress is that the local 
exhibitor, who deals with the public, be made a free agent, 
so that he may respond to the expressed wishes and prefer- 
ences of his patrons concerning his programs, and may be 
held accountable if he fails to satisfy their demands. In ex- 
isting circumstances the exhibitor has a complete defense 
when criticized for showing undesirable pictures, or with fail- 
ure to show the pictures his patrons especially want to see. 
His stock reply is that he had to buy his pictures in a block, 
without knowing what the block contained; and he has no 
choice but to exhibit whatever pictures the producers send 
him under his contracts, or lose his investment in them. 

Members of the Congress have received a booklet in op- 
position to the bill which contains, among other things, the 
contention that the phrase “community freedom” is a mere 
catchword, which does not take into account the facts of 
the situation. This assertion is contrary to everyday ob- 
servation and experience, and to the preponderance of the 
evidence in the record. It is gratuitous slander to charge 
or intimate that the eminent organizations which are sup- 
porting the bill have been misled into working for the en- 
actment of the proposed law by an empty slogan. For ex- 
ample, the Motion Picture Research Council, of which Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur—a former member of the Cabinet, and 
now president of Leland Stanford University—is the head, 
has made a painstaking study of the practices of the mo- 
tion-picture business, and has given its unstinted support to 
the bill. Men like Dr. Wilbur, and organizations like the 
Motion Picture. Research Council, are not stirred into ac- 
tion by catch phrases or meaningless words. 

The widespread interest of the hosts who are urging the 
passage of the bill is easily understood. It springs from 
the manifest bearing of motion-picture entertainment on 
education and character development, to which the able 
Senator from New Jersey referred a few moments ago. To 
obtain the best results from the important moving-picture 
medium of education, it must be made responsive to local 
conditions and requirements. Hollywood, however well- 
meaning, cannot be allowed to prescribe education, culture, 
and morals for the Nation. : 

Education is a growth and development from within re- 
quiring freedom of selection in every field. This freedom of 
selection is essential to a sound educational philosophy, 
Despite the fact that motion pictures are designed to be 
merely entertaining they undoubtedly exercise an incalcu- 
lable influence on men, women, and children, regardless of 
their age. 

Senators are urged to read the clear and convincing state- 
ments by Mr. Walter Lippmann and Dr. Henry James Forman 
set out in the committee report. These are but two of the 
many expressions of opinion by thoughtful persons contained 
in the Senate and House hearings which show the urgent 
need for this legislation in order to restore “community 
freedom” in the matter of motion-picture entertainment, 
These demands are not met by the argument that motion- 
picture exhibitors are not better qualified than the distribu- 
tors to say what kind of pictures are best suited to the differ- 
ent neighborhoods and communities. Even if it be granted 
that the exhibitor, no less than the distributor, has his ear 
attuned to the cash register, it nevertheless is true that the 
exhibitor is the point of contact between the industry and 
the public and is the one and the only one on whom the 
pressure of local public opinion can be brought to bear. 

That public opinion will be exerted on the exhibitors is 
not in the realm of controversy. As shown by the record, 
public opinion on this subject is now well organized. Many 
of these groups classify pictures on the basis of suitability for 
different kinds of audiences. This is particularly true of the 
Legion of Decency, sponsored by the Catholic Church, which, 
for example, lists pictures as being suitable for ali classes, 


suitable for adults only, or objectionable for all classes. Sub- 
ject to a small cancelation privilege allowed by some dis- 
tributors, exhibitors must accept the pictures released, how- 
ever they are classified. Under the provisions of the bill, 
theater owners will not have to buy class B or class C pictures, 
and if they do buy them and the community objects, the 
blame can be properly and effectively placed on the exhibitors, 
where it belongs. 
THE INDUSTRY 

Opponents of the measure have propagated the idea that 
the bill will necessitate revolutionary changes in industrial 
practices. This, of course, is the familiar argument made 
against every measure designed to regulate any form of 
activity in the public interest. However, the mere fact that 
this cry has a familiar sound does not justify us in ignoring 
it. But the odds are overwhelmingly against the occurrence 
of such dire results. Under the provisions of the bill the 
total amount of business done by the producer-distributors 
will not be reduced but its quality will be improved. The 
same number of theaters will operate for the same number 
of days a year and the same number of hours a day. For 
every poor picture which an exhibitor rejects under the privi- 
lege conferred by the bill he must contract for a good 
Picture to take its place; and, since it is axiomatic that good 
pictures will earn more at the box office than poor ones, the 
natural result should be materially to increase the aggregate 
earnings of the industry. On this point the report of the 
committee says: 

The only change will be that exhibitors will have the opportunity 
to make up for the poor pictures which they do not purchase by 
obtaining good pictures not hitherto available to them. To illus- 
trate, if the bill is passed an exhibitor who heretofore bought the 
full blocks of Paramount-Metro-Fox will be free to buy only half 
of the pictures included in those blocks and he will be enabled to 
purchase half of the blocks of RKO, Warner Bros., and Universal. 

In brief, the bill, if enacted, will result in giving additional play 
dates and extended running time to the good pictures at the ex- 
pense of the bad, and the public will gain not only from the vital 
standpoint of selectivity but because of the added incentive on the 
part of all producers to make better pictures due to the restoration 
of competitive conditions. 

Section 4, which requires the furnishing of a synopsis of 
every picture offered for lease, has been criticized on the 
score that it will compel producers to follow literally a script 
and prevent them from making changes in the actual “shoot- 
ing” of a picture in the interest of its artistry and entertain- 
ment value. In pressing this point spokesmen for the indus- 
try have exceeded the bounds of legitimate argumentation 
and have gone so far as to warn independent exhibitors 
favoring the bill that under its provisions the distributors 
will be compelled to sell pictures one at a time after they 
have been completed and after a screening or preview has 
been had at exchange headquarters. The reason assigned 
for this astonishing conclusion is that the producer-distrib- 
utors will not be willing to risk the penalties prescribed in 
the bill for supplying an inaccurate synopsis. The purpose 
of this propaganda is, of course, to stampede small exhibitors, 
who could not afford to travel long distances to the exchange 
centers to do business in this way, into opposition to the bill. 
In the light of the bill itself, the threat becomes empty and 
vain, inasmuch as it provides a penalty only for failure to 
furnish a synopsis or for making statements therein that are 
knowingly false. With 12 months in which to accustom 
themselves to the new order, it would seem that the great 
motion-picture industry, with so many accomplishments to 
its credit, could arrange to supply advance information con- 
cerning the pictures it proposes to deliver under its contracts 
without knowingly incorporating false statements therein. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the practice to which the 
Senator refers does really create monopoly, does it not? 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, that is its tendency; but. the bill 
is not primarily an antimonopoly bill. If it were made such, 
new elements of opposition would immediately appear. From 
my point of view, additional difficulties would be highly 
undesirable at this time. - 

Mr. President, let me say, in passing, that the opposition 
is under the leadership of two very lovable gentlemen, who 
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are the most effective legislative agents the world has ever 
seen. They are the distinguished Will Hays and Charlie 
Pettijohn, of Indiana. If they could be induced to work for 
the general welfare of the people of the United States as 
skillfully, industriously, and effectively as they have worked 
to prevent the passage of this anti-block-booking bill during 
the last 10 years, each of them would be worth more than 
$1,000,000 a year to the Government. 

Mr. President, the conclusion is irresistible that the de- 
termination of the Big Eight to prevent the passage of this 
bill is based on their fear that it will weaken the monopolistic 
control which they now exert over all branches of the in- 
dustry. This bill does not touch on all phases of this con- 
trol—it is not primarily an antitrust measure—but it does 
strike at a system whereby the Big Eight are forcing the 
exhibitors to take whatever they may see fit to produce, pass- 
ing on to the exhibitors—and the public—the losses incident 
to their own failure to forecast the public’s taste. Also it 
strikes at a system which enables the Big Eight virtually to 
monopolize the playing time of the theaters and thus to ex- 
clude independently produced pictures from the screens. 
This playing time being preempted by the blocks of a few 
of the major producers—the blocks of any three or four of 
the major companies being sufficient to accomplish this in 
most cases—and it being impossible to augment the blocks 
under contract save by contracting for an additional block or 
blocks, it follows that each theater in its dealings is restricted 
to a comparatively few distributors. And since the Big 
Eight control between 85 and 90 percent of the quality 
product, most theaters are wholly dependent on these major 
companies for their pictures. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is described in an 
article by Mr. Walter Lippmann, which is reprinted in the 
committee report, pages 3 and 4: 

Effective reform depends, it seems to me, on a clear understand- 
ing of what, given the American traditions of freedom and the 
variety of American tastes and American moral standards, reform 
ought to aim at. I would rest reform of the movies on this basic 
principle: That audiences shall have greater freedom to choose 
their pictures and that artists and producers shall have greater 
freedom to make pictures. Within the obvious limits of the ordi- 
nary law about obscenity and provocation to crime, the best regu- 
lation would be that exercised by the customers at the box office 
of a theater. The best way to improve the movies would be to 
open the door to intense competition by independent and experi- 
menting producers. 

> s > . — . . 

Now, this is not the system under which the movies operate. 
Among them the control of the means of production is concen- 
trated in a few giant corporations; the means of distribution are 
monopolized in part by direct ownership of strategic theaters and 
for the rest by monopolistic contracts known in the trade as block 
booking and blind selling. In substance they means that a local 
theater owner must rent his pictures in large blocks sight unseen. 
As a result, he has not real choice as to what he will exhibit. The 
result of that is that his customers can exercise no real choice. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator’s bill make any pro- 
vision to prevent the big movie producer from coercing the 
little exhibitor into taking pictures? For instance, take the 
leading movie house in Atlantic City; suppose they notified 
the producer that they would not take or show any more 
gangster pictures, would not the producer refuse to send 
them any more pictures at all? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, that is precisely what would 
happen now. 

But if the bill is passed an exhibitor can thereafter buy 
a great picture like Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs with- 
out having to buy a block of inferior pictures which he does 
not want. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has paid a very appro- 
priate and justified tribute to Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs and pictures of that character. I take it he feels 
that that type of motion picture is well worth encouraging 
and justifying? 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in my opinion the produc- 
tion of pictures such as the Senator has mentioned should 
be encouraged without stint or limit. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What interests me and what I want 
to ask the Senator about is this: Mr. Walt Disney, the pro- 
ducer of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, states in a letter 
under date of April 11 that he could not have produced his 
picture under the terms of the Neely bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator from Michigan tell us the 
reasons assigned for that statement? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that anything that Mr. Dis- 
ney may say on this subject is worthy of thoroughly fair 
consideration. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator’s observation has my uncondi- 
tional concurrence. Unfortunately, Mr. Disney's prosperity 
is largely at the mercy of the Moving Picture Trust, and this 
fact should be borne in mind in appraising his statements 
concerning the bill which the trust has vigorously opposed 
for 10 years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There are several points he makes, 
and if the Senator will bear with me I think that perhaps 
this letter may be considered to typify an intelligent criti- 
cism of the bill. I am not offering it as my own, because 
I am entirely open-minded on it, but I think perhaps Mr. 
Disney’s comments, from one end to the other of his letter, 
might well invite the Senator’s response. 

Mr. NEELY. Although I shall gladly yield now for the 
purpose which the Senator has indicated, I nevertheless 
believe that I shall answer some of the arguments con- 
tained in Mr. Disney’s letter as I proceed with my discus- 
sion. Therefore, I should prefer to withhold comment on 
Mr. Disney’s objections until a later hour, if that would be 
entirely agreeable to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The course suggested by the Sena- 
tor is quite agreeable to me. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a reassuring reflection for 
anyone whose confidence in the bill may have been shaken 
by the extraordinary efforts of the Motion Picture Trust 
lobby is that the practice of block booking is freely ignored 
by the major companies whenever it is to their advantage 
to do so. Thus, the finest pictures often are not included in 
the blocks leased to the exhibitors. Whenever a company 
has a picture which has box-office possibilities above the 
run of its current releases and wants to realize therefor a 
higher film rental than is specified in the block contract, it 
designates such picture a “special” and leases it singly and 
on a separate contract form. According to my information, 
among the excellent pictures distributed in this way are Din- 
ner at Eight, Grand Hotel, Cavalcade, State Fair, Lost Hori- 
zon, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. 

Again, compulsory block booking is not observed by the 
producer-distributors in their own theaters. In fact, in the 
operation of these, the producer-distributors observe the 
very policies which this bill would make available to all 
theaters. That is to say, they do not require their own 
theaters to play the poorer pictures which they release. 
Most downtown first-run theaters contract for pictures on 
the basis of a change a week, and when, for example, such 
a theater runs Snow White for 7 weeks, it follows that six 
pictures of lower quality will not reach the screen in that 
theater. If these discards are not good enough to be shown 
in the producer-owned houses, they ought not to be forced 
on the subsequent-run independent theaters, 

LABOR 


Since 1922, when the Motion Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc., the Hays association, was formed, 
there has been a steady increase in the prevalence and se- 
verity of compulsory block booking, and a decline in the 
number of pictures produced and released. Numerous pro- 
ducing and distributing concerns have ceased to do business; 
and five of the Big Eight companies are the successors of, 
or have in some way absorbed and extinguished, two or more 
formerly competing producing and distributing companies. 
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Aside from the Big Eight there are only three small con- 
cerns distributing a limited number of inferior pictures on a 
national scale. The production of feature pictures has 
shrunk from 852 in 1926, and 871 in 1927, to 460 in 1936. 

Without attempting to resolve the mooted question whether 
this shrinkage is attributable solely or mainly to the practice 
of compulsory block booking, the fact remains that the pas- 
sage of this bill, as stated by Mr. Lippmann, will open the 
screens to new independent productions and encourage new 
producers and distributors to enter the business. Under con- 
‘ditions of free and open competition, production and em- 
ployment should increase. Certainly there is no such tend- 
ency under existing monopolistic control. 

Moreover, under present conditions, with the industry in 
the control of a few dominating executives of the Big Eight, 
there is an ever-present seductive temptation to drain off the 
earnings of the companies in the form of excessive executive 
salaries and bonuses, and to economize in times of business 
recession at the expense of the low-salaried minor employees. 
Apparently such a condition exists at this time. 

The following is an Associated Press dispatch clipped from 
the Ohio State Journal for March 11, 1938: 

SLUMP FORCES FILMS TO CUT ALL PAY ROLLS—$80,000,000 COST PARED 
BY ONE-THIRD TO AID MOVIE BUSINESS 

Hotuywoop, Catr., March 10.—The business slump in the Na- 
tion’s box offices may be short lasting, but Hollywood is preparing for 
an uphill pull this spring and summer. 

. e . * * * s 


The movies are determined to slice a big chunk from their pro- 
duction overhead. Indications today were at least one-third will 
be whacked off the $80,000,000 annual pay roll. 

RR spends $130,000,000 a year to make movies. 

or personnel, by laying off lesser players, and, impor- 
tantly, by ell Gibunating the very expensive pictures from schedules, 
the movie industry hopes to reduce this figure to $100,000,000. 

In the several studios the permanent personnel—workers con- 
tinuously employed whether production is at a high or low ebb— 
has been drastically reduced. 

REO studio admits it has laid off 500 in recent weeks, half of 
whom were permanent employees. MGM studio has laid off a 
similar number, have been lay-offs at Warner Studio, too. 


Many players dropped 

Many players, whose options called for big boosts, are being 
dropped. Fifty girls, members of the MGM training school for a 
year, were not retained. Also left out were several players, in- 
cluding Edna May Oliver. 

Let us contrast this treatment of the humble studio work- 
ers and minor players with the following figures, taken from 
an article in the February 2 issue of Variety, a motion-pic- 
ture trade paper, which shows that 14 executives of Loew’s, 
Inc., one of the eight major motion-picture companies, were 
given salary and bonus contracts aggregating $4,712,400 an- 
nually. The recipients of this stupendous sum are as fol- 
lows: 


Louis B. Mayer, vice president.........-..-------------. $956, 000 
Nicholas G. Schenck, president 430, 000 
Hunt Stromberg, produce 380, 000 

LeRoy, producer 380, 000 
Arthur Loew, vice president. 332, 000 
Sam Katz, producer 324. 000 
Edward Mannix, producer.. 316, 000 
David Bernstein, treasurer — 284,000 
Al Lichtman, vice president 276, 000 
J. Robert Rubin, vice president 264, 000 
Bernard Hyman, producer— «4 249, 000 
L. A. Weingarten, producer 196, 000 
Benjamin Thau, producer 171, 000 
TTT 154, 400 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just how are those salaries 
fixed, and by whom? 

Mr. NEELY. The salaries undoubtedly are fixed by the 
board of directors, which presumably consists of all or at 
least some of these 14 officials. However, I do not know who 
the directors are. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. Because of noise in the Chamber, I could not 
hear who received these salaries. 
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Mr. NEELY. Fourteen officials of Loew’s; which is one 
of the eight members of the Movie Trust. These 14 officials 
are said to have received in salaries and bonuses about 31 
percent of the net income of the corporation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, how does the Sen- 
ator’s bill deal with that phase of the problem? 

Mr. NEELY. It does not deal with the question of fixing 
salaries at all. If the Senator from Michigan had been 
present throughout the discussion, he would know that my 
observations on this point are relevant, because I am now 
discussing the bill with particular reference to labor. 

Mr, President, in view of the salaries which the officials of 
Loew's, Inc., are paying themselves under their own con- 
tracts, I digress long enough to say that if Captain Kidd 
should return to this greedy old world and fall into the 
hands of these gentlemen, he would not only lose his hoarded 
treasure but he would be most fortunate if he escaped with 
his cutlass and his shirt. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bone in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr- NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Has the Senator there the amount of 
stock which these 14 officials own? 

Mr, NEELY. No; I do not know how much stock these 
officials own. 

According to Mr. P. J. Wood, secretary of the Independent 
Theater Owners of Ohio, the $4,712,400 paid to these 14 
executives of Loew’s may be contrasted with $2,250,000 
which, as reported by the Central Casting Bureau in Holly- 
wood, was all that was paid to approximately 23,000 extras 
during the period of a full year. 

But the executives of Loew’s, Inc., are not the only ones 
in the movie industry who are receiving unconscionable sal- 
aries and bonuses at the expense of the investors, the studio 
workers, the exhibitors, and the theater-going public. A long 
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executive salaries may have to be slashed in the interest of 
economy and operating efficiency. 

Mr. President, in behalf of more than 28,000,000 people 
who are under 21 years of age and who see at least one 
moving picture every week in the year, in behalf of more 
than 11,000,000 children who are 13 years of age or under 
and view not less than 52 motion pictures every year, in 
behalf of higher standards of entertainment and education 
for all the people, I most earnestly plead for the passage of 
the bill. When voting on it, let us remember the welfare of 
the little ones, to whom the moving pictures of the future 
will be either a blessing or a curse. Let us rescue them from 
the evil influences of the crime, the violence, and the vul- 
garity films to which they are now subject. 

In our effort to protect them and promote their welfare 
and increase their happiness by improving the motion pic- 
tures which will vitally affect them to the end of their days, 
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let us find inspiration in the following stirring lines, with 
which every Senator is familiar: 
An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm, vast and deep and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You never again will pass this way; 
You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at eventide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 

Senators, by passing the bill, let us build an indestructible 
bridge over all the gray, deep, dangerous chasms of moving- 
picture land upon which those who are following us and who 
are dearer to us than all the other treasures of earth may 
safely journey to sublimer heights of joyous entertainment 
and beneficent instruction than we have ever known. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Senator from Michigan, 
and, after I have attempted to answer him, I shall yield the 
floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not wish to seem 
te even rise in opposition to the bill because I have no convic- 
tions respecting it. I am merely struggling for information 
regarding it. I have the greatest respect for Mr. Disney, 
which the able Senator from West Virginia apparently shares. 
Rather than attempt to read his letter at the moment, I 
suggest that I hand it to the able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, and that in the course of the afternoon he comment 
on its contents as the debate proceeds. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I shall be glad to do that; 
and I sincerely thank the Senator from Michigan for the 
interest which he has manifested in the bill, which is admit- 
tedly of great importance. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey La Follette Radcliffe 
Andrews Duffy Lewis Russell 
Austin Ellender Lodge Schwartz 
Bailey Frazier Logan Schwellenbach 
Bankhead George Lonergan Sheppard 
Barkley Lundeen Shipstead 
Berry Gibson McAdoo Smathers 
Bilbo Gillette McCarran Smith 

Bone Glass McGill Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Hale McNary Townsend 
Brown, Mich. Harrison Maloney 

Bulkley Hatch Miller dings 
Bulow Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Burke Murray Van Nuys 
Byrd Neely Wagner 
Byrnes Hitchcock Norris Walsh 
Capper Holt O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Caraway Hughes Overton White 

Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pepper 

Copeland Johnson, Colo. Pittman 

Dieterich King Pope 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] that the Senate proceed to consider 
Senate bill 153. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
West Virginia a question or two. I shall read two or three 
paragraphs from a letter and a telegram which I have re- 
ceived with respect to the subject under consideration and 
shall ask the Senator to comment on them. First, I will read 
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from a letter written to me by one of the independent opera- 
tors in my State. He said: 

The so-called Neely bill intended to regulate the film-producing 
companies in their selling policies will, if it is passed, put out of 
business every small-town motion-picture-theater operator, of 
which I am just one. 

We'll admit that the present contract is a tough one for the most 
of us—the independent exhibitors—but if we have to operate 
under the Neely bill, it just can’t be done, for illustration: 

I use three to four pictures (features) per week and have to do 
my booking 2 or 3 months in advance in order that I am assured 
of getting the pictures when I need them. Under the Neely bill 
I would have to preview each picture separately and buy the same 
oie and to do this I would have to practically live in Salt Lake 


I should be glad to have the Senator comment on that 

statement. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the author of the letter has 
probably stated what someone has convinced him is true. 
But as a matter of fact, it is false. There is nothing in the 
bill to prevent an exhibitor from buying a full block of pic- 
tures if he wishes so to do. The only change which the bill 
makes in this matter is that of freeing the exhibitor from 
the producing trust which compels him to buy 50 pictures 
that he does not want in order to get 10 good ones that he 
considers it important to obtain. There is no foundation for 
the statement that pictures must be previewed one at a time. 
The Moving Picture Trust will have 12 months after the bill 
becomes a law in which to set its house in order and supply 
proper descriptions of the pictures it intends to produce. A 
few of the large concerns have already begun to announce in 
advance the character of some of the pictures which will be 
offered in the future. 

So the fear expressed by the gentleman in the letter which 
has just been read is groundless, and he should apprehend 
no danger. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I am glad to have the statement 
of the Senator, because I know he has made a careful study 
of the matter, and, naturally, we are anxious to know whether 
the bill would seriously affect independent exhibitors. Let 
me read to the Senate a sentence from a telegram which I 
received from an independent operator in my State, and I 
should like to have the Senator comment on it if he will: 

There is a bill pending before the House known as the Neely bill 
which is supposed to be a relief from block booking. As an inde- 
pendent exhibitor I see no reason for the passage of this bill, I, 
as you know, have two houses in Weiser and two in Boise. It may 
not be so bad for Weiser but in Boise the opposition or the cir- 
cuit could, if this bill passes, outbid us and take all the outstand- 
ing pictures and leave us or the independent exhibitors the 
cheaper pictures. 

Does the Senator see anything in his bill that would bring 
about that sort of a situation? 

Mr. NEELY. No; of course it would not happen at all. 
That is another conclusion which is based on opposition 
propaganda that has flooded the country. For years the 
publicity and lobbying facilities of the Moving Picture Trust 
have been busily and successfully engaged in creating false 
impressions concerning the effect of the bill. 

Mr. POPE. Then the Senator’s opinion is that, so far as 
the small independent exhibitors are concerned, there is 
nothing in his bill that will interfere with them or affect their 
business? 

Mr. NEELY. Not only is there nothing in the bill that will 
interfere with their business, but if it becomes a law it will 
add to their liberty and their freedom of choice; and by 
enabling them to buy the good pictures they desire instead 
of taking the gangster and murder and other crime pictures 
they do not want, their prosperity will be increased. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very anxious to be 
enlightened with respect to this matter. I have had a great 
deal of correspondence on the subject. I hold in my hand 
two packages of letters, one representing the group for the 
bill and the other the group against the bill. If the Senator 
will bear with me for just a moment, I wish to ask him a 
question which was raised by the New York State Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs. I have several letters from branches of 
this great organization, and each one of the letters I have 
received from the federation indicates that ample hearings 
have not been held on the subject. One correspondent even 
went so far as to write a letter in longhand. Running 
through all these letters is the charge that there have been 
no ample hearings on the bill. Is there any foundation for 
such a charge? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
answer to that question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Ten years ago the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate conducted exhaustive hearings on a 
bill similar to the one now before the Senate. In later years 
extensive hearings were held on what was known as the 
Brookhart bill, which was identical with the bill now under 
consideration. 

In 1936 a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate, consisting of Senator Metcalf, 
Senator Davis, Senator Benson, Senator Barkley, and me, 
conducted extensive hearings on a bill identical with the one 
now before the Senate. There is not the difference between 
them of a dot over an “i” or a cross of a “t.” The printed 
record of the Senate committee’s hearings on that bill con- 
sists of 219 pages. A copy of that record I now present to 
the Senator from New York for inspection. 

Mr. COPELAND. The hearings were held on February 
27 and 28, 1936. 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. However, the hearings were 
on a bill identical with the one which is now before the 
Senate. 

In March 1936 a subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives conducted hearings on a bill identical with the one be- 
fore us. A printed copy of the record of those hearings, 
which I now exhibit to the Senate, contains 526 pages. 

So the statement which has been broadcast to the Na- 
tion that there has never been any hearing on this bill is not 
only misleading but it is utterly, willfully, and preposterously 
false. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, I am sure the 
Senator does not mean to Sa 

Mr. NEELY. I shall anticipate the Senator by stating that 
I do not mean that the Senator’s constituents have spoken 
or written falsely about the matter. But I do say that the 
propaganda machine which is responsible for the letters writ- 
ten by good people such as those to whom the Senator refers 
has broadcast falsehoods without number in this case. 

Mr. COPELAND. I like the statement the Senator has 
just made better than his first statement. 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, I did not mean my censure to 
apply to the persons who write the letters. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure I can enter this 
discussion with an unbiased mind, because the fact is that I 
do not know anything about the subject. I am seeking en- 
lightenment. That is the reason I rose to my feet. However, 
I desire to ask the Senator from West Virginia what he has to 
say with respect to the following letter, which comes from 
the Staten Island Better Films Council. It so happens that 
I am acquainted with a number of the women whose names 
are found on the letterhead. They are outstanding citizens 
of my city. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator inform us whether the 
women to whom he refers are employed by the moving-pic- 
ture trust, or have any connection with any of the members 
of what is commonly known as the Big Eight? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say in most positive terms that 
the women referred to are all housewives. They are not 
employed by anybody. Their chief job politically is bossing 
their husbands, and that is a very proper function for any 
wife to pursue. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, no married man will ever 
dispute that statement. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Then we are on common ground. 
LLaughter. ] 

The letter to which J refer, which is brief, says: 

It is rather surprising to read Senator MATTHEW NEELyY’s criti- 
cism of motion pictures. Since the League of Decency— 

As I understand, this group is a branch of an organization 

known as the League of Decency. 
Since the League of Decency entered the field, as well as many 
preview committees, there has been a great improvement in mo- 
tion pictures. The work now being done is part of an educational 
program which is doing much to create a desire for better pictures 
and a taste for the books on the library shelves from which the 
pictures are taken. 

Should Senator NEEty’s bill pass, it would bring great discour- 
agement to the community groups and their committees, who have 
seriously given time and earnest thought to the work of encourag- 
ing good pictures, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been interested in the bill because 
I think the motion-picture industry is one of the greatest 
industries the genius of man has ever contributed to the 
pleasure and education of the people. I think we ought to 
make haste slowly in dealing with the industry by legisla- 
tion. However, I cannot see how it is possible to injure the 
industry, from the standpoint of the community, by prohib- 
iting compulsory block booking and blind selling, which the 
bill undertakes to prohibit. 

If the letters to which the Senator refers went further, and 
stated wherein prohibiting such practices would injure the 
industry or would lessen its value to the public, they would 
be very conclusive with me. 

I do not want to injure the industry. The industry has 
built itself up in such a marvelous way and to such a stand- 
ard of value that I should not want to vote for any legisla- 
tion which would injure it, The evils which the bill seeks 
to eliminate are, to my mind, great evils; and the bill, as I 
understand, is limited in its terms to their elimination, I 
want no censorship of motion pictures; and I find no cen- 
sorship in preventing compulsory block booking or blind 
selling. 

However, the two things sought to be prohibited by the 
bill receive almost universal condemnation, except for those 
who are particularly benefiting by such practices. How could 
the League of Decency say that prohibiting the two prac- 
tices referred to would injure the industry? 

I have received a number of such letters; and I do not 
know on what basis the charge rests that the prohibition of 
compulsory block booking and blind selling would harm the 
industry. 

It seems to me there ought to be some local independent 
judgment operating upon the system. There is none now. 
It does not make any difference what picture the independ- 
ent exhibitor or the community desires. The community, 
or the exhibitor, may not have that picture unless all the 
others in the block are taken along with it. Such a practice 
is undemocratic and un-American. I cannot see that it is 
any benefit to the industry. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I am prompted by the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho to observe that, in my opinion, when we 
talk so much about block-booking, we are talking about 
something which does not exist to anywhere near the extent 
which is commonly believed. My understanding is that it 
appears from a decision by the Federal Trade Commission, 
in a matter which the Commission was examining, that out 
of a total of 47,288 contracts concluded with exhibitors in 
nine exchange territories, covering about one-third of the 
country from the attendance standpoint, 34,773, or 73 per- 
cent, were for less than one-quarter of the pictures included 
in the blocks to which they related. Only 16 percent were 
for more than half the pictures in a block, and less than 4 
percent were for the entire block. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I think we have raised up a 
straw man, and we are talking about something which does 
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not effectually exist. I think the figures which I have just 
read demonstrate that fact. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator again inform us from what 
he has just read? My attention was diverted at the moment. 

Mr. WHITE. I am reading from a letter—and possibly I 
shall later read further from it—written by a former Gover- 
nor of my State who is now associated with the motion-pic- 
ture industry. I may say that throughout his entire resi- 
dence in my State he was a leader in religious and civic 
movements. The letter was written by him to a lady in New- 
tonville, Mass., commenting on an article which appeared in 
the Journal of the American Association of University 
Women. The letter discusses this whole problem at some 
length. I think it is the clearest statement of facts and the 
clearest analysis of some of the problems involved that I 
have seen anywhere, and it may be that, later in the day, I 
will read from it at greater length. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator state the 
name of the author of the letter? 

Mr. WHITE. His name is Carl E. Milliken. 

Mr. NEELY. By whom is he employed? 

Mr. WHITE. He is part of the moving-picture industry. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator know by what member 
of the trust he is employed, whether by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer or some other member? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know whether or not he is em- 
ployed by that member of the trust. I said I did not know 
definitely what his employment is, but it is in connection 
with the moving-picture industry. 

Mr. NEELY. In other words, he is speaking as a paid 
advocate for the Moving Picture Trust? 

Mr. WHITE. It is true he is a paid employee, I take it, 
of someone in the moving-picture industry, but he is also 
a man of character in whose statements and in whose pur- 
poses I have supreme confidence. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, knowing Governor Milliken 
as I do, I will join the Senator from Maine in his statement. 
But does the Governor undertake to defend block-booking 
and blind selling? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know that I desire to answer that 
question quite as the Senator puts it. Mr. Milliken denies 
there is block-booking to any such extent as we have been 
led to believe by proponents of this legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. We all have had letters from independent 
producers all over the country complaining about that, and 
even if the practice is not so great as has been stated, yet it 
certainly is a great evil. I cannot see any harm, but I can 
see much good, in prohibiting it, even if it is not so great an 
evil. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if compulsory block-booking 
does not exist, can any Senator suggest how anyone in the 
moving-picture business could be injured by our making it 
unlawful? 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BONE. I wish to ask the Senator a question about 
a letter he read to the Senate. I am curious about the 
statements or the complaints of the women’s organization 
in the letter which was written to the Senator from New 
York. Is it their contention that the regulations set up 
in the bill would interfere in any way with attempts at 
the moral regulation of the business so. far as the char- 
acter of pictures is concerned? Is it the contention that 
if this bill were enacted there could not be proper regula- 
tion of the moral tone involved in the moving-picture in- 
dustry? What is the basis of the contention of the League 
of Decency, as I believe the name is? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will pardon me, I will 
answer somewhat at length, 

Some years ago, when I was a director of a corporation 
owning a moving-picture house, I had the conviction that 
the pictures which were shown were utterly improper to 
present to young people. I am not now speaking in any 
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prudish manner. I am not speaking about the appeal of 
sex and the other matters which might be thought of. But 
I remember I used to be scolded for reading dime novels. 
I never read a dime novel when I was a boy that began 
to be so torrid or lurid or far-reaching in its implications 
as some of the Wild West shows I have seen on the screen. 
I presume those Senators who were brought up in the 
atmosphere of the West perhaps would not be affected quite 
in the same way that I was. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Wild West pictures which 
are presented by the movies are sermons on morality com- 
pared with the movie scenes which come from a different 
section of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; I will admit that. I have 
not been pleased with some of the night club scenes that 
have been on the screen. But this is what I have in mind: 
My judgment is that the quality of the pictures shown 
today has vastly improved compared to the pictures of 
6 or 8 or 10 years ago. 

Some of my correspondents appear to feel that we are 
setting up here a censorship, that we are going to regu- 
late by law what perhaps ought to be regulated by public 
opinion. I merely judge that from what they write me. 
One of them makes the statement that we are entering 
into censorship. I inquire of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, is there any truth in that? Could this bill, in any 
sense, be called a censorship of the moving pictures? 

Mr. NEELY. No; there is no censorship suggested in the 
bill. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I understand this bill leaves 
the relationship purely to contract between the producer 
and the exhibitor. Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Block booking is not now quite the evil 
that it was. 

Mr. NEELY. Of course not. No one will deny that there 
has been improvement in the moving-picture business, just 
as there has been in many other branches of industry. 
But there has not been enough. When the inspection of 115 
consecutive pictures in one theater shows an average of 
almost four crimes to a picture, there should be more, much 
more, improvement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Here is a letter worth listening to. It 
is written in longhand by a lady in Buffalo, N. Y. She isa 
member of one of the film councils, of which we have many 
in New York, which were formed some years ago because of 
an aroused sentiment regarding the inferior quality and the 
doubtful taste of pictures presented. This is what this lady 
says, under date of April 25 of this year: 

For the last 10 years I have been interested in better pictures 
and have taken part in a Nation-wide educational program which 
is effectively directing popular attention to motion pictures of the 
finer type, and in helping young people form the habit of dis- 
criminating selection. I therefore urge that a hearing be had 
before the so-called Neely bill is brought to a vote. 

I can quite understand, I may say to the Senator, that we 
have a new generation, not every 30 years but almost every 
couple of years. We work out some great reform and we 
think we have settled a certain problem, but in 2 or 3 years 
we find the same argument proceeding that was effective in 
correcting the abuse 2 or 3 years previously. The abuse 
creeps in again, and we have to combat it over and over 
again. Even though there are great volumes of hearings, 
it is quite evident that there are many persons who are 
really interested who know nothing about the contents of 
those books. 

This lady goes on: 

I am greatly aware of the improvement in public taste during 
the past several years and in the pictures which have been pro- 
vided by the industry, The successful pictures are decent, are 
fine in technique, and are full of human interest. The days are 
past when they could be considered demoralizing or obscene. 
About 3 percent are dull and silly, but even they are clean. 

After reviewing 468 pictures a year for 8 years I do not feel that 
the moral or artistic quality of pictures can be improved by an 
act of Congress, nor that by abolishing the trade practice of block 
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booking and blind buying of pictures it will be possible for the 
community to keep out of local theaters pictures which are objec- 
tionable to the cultured classes. 

I urge a hearing so that the provisions may be thoroughly 
analyzed and an intelligent conclusion reached with reference to it. 


Here also is a letter from the American Federation of 
Musicians of New York, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, saying: 

The provisions of the bill are ical, would drive many 
small exhibitors out of business, and could only be complied with 
by a few financially strong moving-picture producers, and there- 
fore have the tendency to monopolize the industry. The result of 
the bill would be vicious and unfair, therefore the American 
Federation of Musicians protests against its enactment and respect- 
fully requests your opposition to same, 


Mr. President, I have read these letters perhaps to inform 
myself more than to inform the Senate. At another time I 
may read from the other package. 

It is very apparent that there are in my State many per- 
sons who in no sense can be considered to be affiliated with 
the industry, selfishly interested, or having in mind any other 
thought than the promotion of the public good. I have 
presented these letters in order that the Senator from West 
Virginia may make any reply which he regards as suitable. 
It may well be, of course, that no reply is needed; but I have 
placed these matters before the Senate for the consideration 
of all concerned. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me respond very briefly 
to the observations made by two or three Senators. 

One urged that there is at the present time no block book- 
ing of a serious nature. Let me answer that contention by 
reading three or four excerpts from the hearings. 

Here is one written from Myers’ Criterion Theater, Moores- 
town, N. J., dated February 19, 1936: 

I am operating a theater in a Quaker locality and am compelled 
to buy pictures that I must pay for and am unable to play. I 
can substantiate this statement with letters from different or- 


tions in our town. 
It is certainly my hope that the Pettengill bill— 


Which is identical with the pending bill— 
will be reported favorably by your committee and enacted into law. 


The next letter is from Baltimore, Md., written by the 
manager of the Rex Theater, dated February 21, 1936: 


As victims of the coercive and unbusinesslike practice of block 
booking, we ardently urge the passage of the Pettengill and Neely 
bills, which provide the only method of relieving the helpless 
exhibitor from complusory, cat-in-the-bag blind booking. Such 
unjust and unfair practices prevent the exhibitor from conscien- 
tiously giving his public what it demands * * * block booking 
is, therefore, detrimental to business and shows inclinations toward 
monopolism. 

We will, indeed, be ever grateful for any assistance you can lend 
toward the passage of this much-needed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
E. G. CHOMET, Manager. 


Here is a letter from W. A. Cassidy, of Midland, Mich., 
dated February 21, 1936: 


Please be informed that I have positive proof in the person of 
Hon. FreD L. Crawrorp, Representative, that he was given the 
impression that no small-town exhibitors favored the Pettengill 
bill for the reason that it would increase their cost of films. This 
is a deliberate misrepresentation of facts created by Will Hays and 
his henchmen working night and day for the producers to defeat 
this bill. This business is today and always has been a highly 
specialized racket— 


There is a reference here to Mr. Hays which I do not 
approve, and accordingly will not read. 


Let exhibitors buy films suited to their particular locality as 
provided in this bill, and they will willingly be responsible to their 
public. 

Today we are criticized and have our choice of the run of the 
mill or nothing. I operate six theaters and will gladly pay in- 
creases if necessary rather than exhibit nine bad ones to get one 
good one, Unless the Pettengill bill passes— 


That bill is identical with the so-called Neely bill— 


the only other recourse would be to lock the doors until we receive 
Justice. It’s pretty hard to get enough to go that far to protect 
these long-abused rights. 

Have spent much time addressing clubs and in every instance 
received 100 percent cooperation in Midland, Alma, and Saginaw, 
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but it is tough to beat the producers-Hays machine, Your co- 
operation is earnestly solicited. 
Yours truly, 
W. A. Cassmx. 


Since the Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] read a com- 
munication written by Mr. Edward C. Milliken, of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, I have 
learned that Mr. Milliken is in the employ of the so-called 
Hays organization. I now have in my hand a letter from 
Mr. Milliken, which is written on stationery which bears 
the legend “Will H. Hays, president; Carl E. Milliken, sec- 
retary.” 

Naturally, everybody who is on Mr. Hays’ pay roll is against 
this bill. If he were not, he would be without a job before 
sundown, 

Let me read another of these complaints. 

Here is one from White River Junction, Vt., dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1936, signed by A. M. Graves, speaking for the Lyric 
Theater: 

At this time I wish to inform you, as forcefully as possible, re- 


garding certain pertinent facts relating to the trials and tribula- 
tions of a struggling country exhibitor. 


I hope that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope], who read 
a letter from one of the independents in his State, will lend 
me his ears while I read the following: 


The major film-producing companies, at the present time, force 
me to buy all of their pictures—good, bad, and indifferent. I 
am unable to select those which I would prefer to show to my 
patrons but under the present set-up, in order to get these pic- 
tures, I am obliged to take a lot of poor ones, which i never 
would show if I had my way about it. 

Another thing which adds to the burden of an exhibitor is the 
fact that the large producing organizations also force us to 
take more short subjects and more issues of the news reel than we 
can rightfully use; this, in order to secure the good pictures which 
we desire to run, 

I operate five small towns in New Hampshire and Vermont and 
hereby request you to use your influence to see that these wrongs 
are righted. 

Very truly yours, 
A. M. Graves. 

I commend that letter to my distinguished friend, the able 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], who has shown 
some interest in the bill. This exhibitor states that he oper- 
ates theaters in New Hampshire. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes. 

Mr. POPE. What is the Senator’s information as to how 
the operators, those who conduct the theaters over the 
country, feel about this bill? 

Mr. NEELY. Until some letters were read by Members of 
the Senate today, I did not recall that any independent 
theater owner or operator in the United States was opposed 
to the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair). Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. NEELY. As soon as I read two more excerpts from 
the record I shall be glad to yield. 

Here is one from Stoneham, Mass., written by William H. 
McLaughlin, of the Stoneham Theater: 

As a small-town exhibitor, I wish to take this opportunity of 
bringing to your attention the fact that the Pettengill bill is the 
only solution of the monopolistic practices of the eight major 
producing companies of motion pictures. 

I cannot buy pictures that I feel should be shown in my town, 
knowing the likes and dislikes of my patrons, I have to buy the 
entire block, shorts and news reels included, from the companies 
with whom I deal. This condition exists because of the monopoly 
which the majors have of the film market. 

The only hope the independent exhibitor has of overcoming this 
situation is legislation, and the Neely-Pettengill bill, which should 
effectively put a stop to compulsory block booking and blind buy- 
ing, is a necessary move toward economic salvation for the little 
fellow in the industry. 

Very truly yours, 
WLAN H. MCLAUGHLIN. 


Mr. F. J. McWilliams, who operates the Porthea Theater in 


Portage, Wis., asked for the picture known as Magnificent 
Obsession. Here is what Mr. Sol Resnick, branch manager 
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of the Universal Film Exchange, Inc., in a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1936, says in response to the request for the privi- 
lege of purchasing or leasing that picture alone: 

Dear Mr. McWriutaMs: I have your communication of February 
15 regarding t Obsession. 

Beg to reply we are not interested in selling one picture, and 
under the circumstances will not sell Magnificent Obsession with- 
out our current product. 

In other words, “unless you buy our block.” 

At the same time, the only terms we can accept on this picture 
is percentage. 

Mr. President, this block-booking practice on the part 
of the Moving Picture Trust is just as iniquitous as it would 
be for one of the great motor corporations in the State of 
my distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
to say, “We will sell you a Chevrolet car,” for example, “but 
you cannot buy it unless you also buy a Buick, a Cadillac, 
and a Pontiac, and our Delco lighting system.” 

This compulsory block booking on the part of the Movie 
Trust is just as infamous as the practice would be on the 
part of a country storekeeper to say to a housewife who 
wanted to buy a pound of coffee, “You cannot buy a pound of 
coffee unless you buy a sack of flour, 10 pounds of sugar, and 
a pound of bacon.” I submit that there is no law of equity 
or common sense by virtue of which anyone can justify block 
booking. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
West Virginia yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Earlier in the day I asked the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia about the moral aspects 
of the bill, and I am asking for information, because, as I 
understand, since I have been a Member of the Senate at 
least, no hearings have been held on the bill, although hear- 
ings were held previously on an identical bill. I am inter- 
ested in the objectives which the bill is purported to seek. 

I ask the distinguished Senator whether there is anything 
in the bill, looking from the moral standpoint, which would 
prohibit questionable scenes in any moving picture. I can- 
not find any such provision. 

Mr. NEELY. Directly, no; indirectly, yes. If the owner 
of the moving picture theater in the Senator’s home town 
learns that the Senator and a few persons like him are 
opposed to pictures that show train robberies and cold- 
blooded murders, the exhibitor will cease to purchase that 
kind of pictures. He will purchase the kind the Senator 
and his associates and other patrons desire. If this bill 
becomes a law it will enable the local exhibitor to choose 
the picture which the Senator wants and refuse the one he 
does not want. Unless the bill is enacted, the moving- 
picture operator in the Senator’s home town will have no 
choice; he must purchase the gangster pictures, and pay 
for them, whether he uses them or not. In order to get 
half a dozen good pictures which he desires, he must buy 
20 or 30 which he does not need or want, and which the 
Senator and his family would not have exhibited in the 
community if they had their way about it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In that connection, has the Senator lost 
sight of the certain human element which may influence 
most operators of motion-picture theaters, who are prob- 
ably in the business in order to make money? Many of the 
pictures, we will say, which attract the attention of the 
crowd perhaps contain some exciting scenes, sexy scenes, or 
something of the kind, and might not the reaction of the 
individual conducting the theater be to pick out the pictures 
which contain such scenes in order to make more money? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true, Mr. President, if the moral 
sentiment and tone in the Senator’s community is so low 
that the people desire to regale themselves by witnessing the 
vulgarity, sex, and crime pictures. Of course, there is noth- 
ing that can be done about that so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. But if the moral sentiment in the Senator’s com- 
munity is what I believe it to be and what I know his to be 
the public will not demand, or desire, pictures which incite 
children to rob banks and trains, and commit murder. 
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The moral standard of the community, if this bill becomes 
a law, will be the ruling factor in the selection of pictures. 
The choice is now made in Hollywood, or by the bankers 
in New York, who control the facilities by which the pictures 
are made. I want the choice left to the responsible people 
of Idaho and New Hampshire and West Virginia and the 
various other States of the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 153. 

Mr. NEELY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey La Follette Radcliffe 
Andrews D Lewis 

Austin Ellender Lodge Schwartz 
Bailey Logan Schwellenbach 
Bankhead George Lonergan Sheppard 
Barkley Gerry Lundeen Shipstead 
Berry Gibson oo Smathers 
Bilbo Gilette Mi Smith 

Bone Glass McGill Thomas, Okls. 
Borah Green McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Hale McNary Townsend 
Brown, Mich Harrison Maloney 

Bulkley Hatch Miller Tydings 
Bulow Hayden Minton Vandenberg 
Burke Herring Murray Van Nuys 
Byrd Hi Neely Wagner 
Byrnes Hitchcock Norris Walsh 
Capper Holt O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Caraway Hughes Overton White 
Chavez Johnson, Calif Pepper 

Copeland Johnson, Colo. Pittman 

Dieterich g Pope 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


ESTATE OF F. GRAY GRISWOLD 
Mr. TOWNSEND submitted the following report: 


Thè committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7104) for the relief of the estate of F. Gray Griswold, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: “plus accrued earnings,”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

JOHN MILTON, 
Joun G, TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


THOMAS O'MALLEY, 
’ ALFRED F, BEITER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
INVESTIGATION AND CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Utah in the 
chair) laid before the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3290) to impose additional 
duties upon the United States Public Health Service in con- 
nection with the investigation and control of the venereal 
diseases, which were, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “(a)” and 
insert “Sec. 4a”; on page 2, line 6, after the word “purposes”, 
to insert “of sections 4a to 4e, inclusive”; on the same page, 
line 10, after “1939”, to insert “not exceeding”; line 11, after 
“1940”, to insert “not exceeding”; line 12, after “1941”, to 
insert “not exceeding”; line 13, to strike out “of the 10 fiscal 
years” and insert “fiscal year”; in line 14, to strike out 
“needed” and insert “deemed necessary”; in the same line, 
after “purposes”, to insert “of sections 4a to 4e, inclusive”; 
in line 16, to strike out “(b)” and insert “Sec. 4b”; in line 18, 
to strike out “4 (a)” and insert “4a”; in line 20, after “Rico”, 
to insert “Virgin Islands”; on page 3, line 6, to strike out 
“(c)” and insert “Sec. 4c”; line 17, to strike out “4 (a)” and 
insert “4a”; in line 20, to strike out “(d)” and insert “Sec. 
4d”; in line 24, after the word “purposes”, to insert “of sec- 
tions 4a to 4e, inclusive”, and on page 4, line 1, to strike out 
e) This act” and insert “Sec. 4e. Sections 4a to 4e, in- 
clusive, of this act.” 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ERADICATION OF MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 842) to provide for an investigation and report of losses 
resulting from the campaign for the eradication of the Med- 
iterranean fruitfly by the Department of Agriculture, which 
were, on page 2, line 8, to strike out “December 31, 1937” 
and insert “March 15, 1939”, and on the same page, line 13, 
to strike out “not later than January 10, 1938” and insert 
“as soon thereafter as practicable.” 

Mr. ANDREWS. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF PERSONS ERRONEOUSLY CONVICTED IN UNITED STATES 
COURTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 750) to grant relief to persons erroneously convicted in 
courts of the United States, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That any person who, having been convicted of any crime or 
offense against the United States and having been sentenced to 
imprisonment and having served all or any part of his sentence, 
shall hereafter, on appeal or on a new trial or rehearing, be found 
not guilty of the crime of which he was convicted or shall here- 
after receive a pardon on the ground of innocence, if it shall 
appear that such person did not commit any of the acts with 
which he was charged or that his conduct in connection with 
such charge did not constitute a crime or offense t the 
United States or any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, in which the offense or acts 
are alleged to have been committed, and that he has not, either 
intentionally, or by willful misconduct, or negligence, contributed 
to bring about his arrest or conviction, may, subject to the limita- 
tions and conditions hereinafter stated, and in accordance with 
the provisions of the Judicial Code, maintain suit against the 
United States in the Court of Claims for damages sustained by 
him as a result of such conviction and imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. The only evidence admissible on the issue of innocence 
of the plaintiff shall be a certificate of the court in which such 
person was adjudged not guilty or a pardon or certified copy of a 
pardon, and such certificate of the court, pardon, or certified 
copy of a pardon shall contain recitals or findings that— 

(a) Claimant did not commit any of the acts with which he 
was charged; or 

(b) that his conduct in connection with such charge did not 
constitute a crime or offense against the United States or any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, in which the offense or acts are alleged to have 
been committed; and 

(c) that he has not, either intentionally, or by willful mis- 
conduct, or negligence, contributed to bring about his arrest or 
conviction. 

Sec. 3. No pardon or certified copy of a pardon shall be filed with 
the Court of Claims unless it contains recitals that the pardon 
was granted after applicant had exhausted all recourse to the 
courts and further that the time for any court to exercise its 
jurisdiction had expired. 

Sec. 4. Upon a showing satisfactory to it, the Court may permit 
the plaintiff to prosecute such action in forma pauperis. In the 
event that the court shall render Judgment for the plaintiff, the 
amount of damages awarded shall not exceed the sum of $5,000. 


Mr. MALONEY. I move that the Senate concur in the 


amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PROHIBITION OF BLOCK BOOKING AND BLIND SELLING 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY) to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 153. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 153) to prohibit and to prevent the 
trade practices known as compulsory block-booking and 
blind selling in the leasing of motion-picture films in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the methods of distribution of motion- 
picture films in commerce whereby (a) exhibitors are required 
to lease all or a § fied number of an offered group of films 
in order to obtain any individual desired film or films in the 
group, a trade practice sometimes known as “compulsory block- 
booking,” and (b) films are leased before they are produced and 
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without opportunity for the exhibitor to ascertain the content 
of such films, a trade practice sometimes known as “blind sell- 
ing,” are hereby declared to be contrary to public policy in that 
such practices interfere with the free and informed selection 
of films on the part of exhibitors and prevent the people of the 
several States and the local communities thereof from influenc- 
ing such selection in the best interests of the public, and tend 
to create a monopoly in the production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion of films. The Congress finds and declares that such methods 
and practices adversely affect and constitute a burden upon com- 
merce, and it is the purpose of this act to prohibit and to prevent 
such methods and practices in commerce. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, unless the context other- 
wise requires— 

(1) The term “motion-picture film” or “film” means all motion- 
picture films (whether copyrighted or uncopyrighted), including 
positive and negative prints, and copies or reproductions of such 
prints, which films contain photoplays or other subjects and are 
produced for public exhibition: , That the term shall not 
include films commonly known as “news reels” or other films 
containing picturizations of news events. 

(2) The term “to lease” includes the making of a license 
agreement, contract, or any type of agreement whereby a film, 
the distribution of which is controlled by one of the parties, is 
to be supplied to and exhibited in a theater owned, controlled, or 
operated by the other party. 

(8) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock company, trust, or corporation. 

(4) The term “distributor” includes any person who engages or 
contracts to engage in the distribution of motion-picture films. 

(5) The term “exhibitor” includes any person who engages or 
contracts to engage in the exhibition of motion-picture films. 

(6) The term “commerce” means commerce between any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia and any place outside 
thereof; or between points within the same State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia but through any place outside thereof; or 
within any Territory or the District of Columbia. 

For the purposes of this act (but in no wise limiting the defini- 
tion of commerce) a transaction in respect of any film shall be 
considered to be in commerce if the film is part of that current 
ot commerce usual in the motion-picture industry whereby films 
are produced in one State, leased for exhibition in other States, 
and distributed to them through local exchanges in the several 
States, the films circulating from the exchanges and between the 
various exhibitors. Films normally in such current of commerce 
shall not be considered out of such commerce through resort being 
had to any means or device intended to remove transactions in 
respect thereto from the provisions of this act. For the purpose 
of this paragraph, the word “State” includes Territory, the District 
of Columbia, and foreign country. 

Sec. 3. (1) It shall be unlawful for any distributor of motion- 
picture films in commerce to lease or offer to lease for public 
exhibition films in a block or group of two or more films at a 
designated lump-sum price for the entire block or group only and 
te require the exhibitor to lease all such films or permit him to 
lease none; or to lease or offer to lease for public exhibition films 
in a block or group of two or more at a designated lump-sum price 
for the entire block or group and at separate and several prices 
for separate and several films, or for a number or numbers thereof 
less than the total number, which total or lump-sum price and 
separate and several prices shall bear to each other such relation 
(a) as to operate as an unreasonable restraint upon the freedom 
of an exhibitor to select and lease for use and exhibition only such 
film or films of such block or group as he may desire and prefer 
to procure for exhibition, or (b) as tends to require an exhibitor 
to lease such entire block or group or forego the lease of any 
number or numbers. thereof, or (c) that the effect of the lease or 
offer to lease of such films may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in the production, distribution, 
and exhibition of films; or to lease or offer to lease for public 
exhibition films in 3 manner or by any other means the 
effect of which would to defeat the purpose of this act. 

(2) It shall be unlawful for any person knowingly to tra’ 
or cause to be in commerce any motion-picture film 
which is leased, or intended to be leased, in violation of subdi- 
vision (1) of this section. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any distributor of motion- 
picture films in commerce to lease or offer to lease for public 
exhibition any motion-picture film over 2,000 feet in length unless 
such distributor shall furnish the exhibitor at or before the time 
of making such lease or offer to lease a complete and true synopsis 
of the contents of such film. Such synopsis shall be made a 
part of the lease and shall include (a) an outline of the story, 
incidents, and scenes depicted or to be depicted, and (b) a state- 
ment describing the manner of treatment of dialogs concerning 
and scenes depicting vice, crime, or suggestion of sexual passion. 
It is the purpose of this section to make available to the ex- 
hibitor sufficient information concerning the contents of the film 
and the manner of treatment to enable him to determine whether 
he desires to select the film for exhibition and later to determine 
whether the film is fairly described by the synopsis. 

If a motion-picture film which has been leased in commerce 
is substantially different from the synopsis hereinabove required, 
whether in respect of the outline or the manner of treatment, 
the exhibitor may cancel the lease as to such film without liability 
for breach of contract and may recover all damages suffered by 
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him because of such difference, or he may retain the lease and 
recover damages as for a breach of warranty. 

Sec. 5. (1) Every person who violates section 3, or who fails 
to furnish the synopsis required by section 4 or knowingly makes 
any false statement in such synopsis, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding 
1 year, or by both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion 
of the court. 

(2) The several district courts of the United States are hereby 
invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of 
this act, and it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys 
of the United States, in their respective districts, under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General, to institute proceedings in equity to 
prevent and restrain such violations. Such proceedings may be 
by way of petition setting forth the case and praying that such 
violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. When the 
parties complained of shall have been duly notified of such peti- 
tion, the court shall „ as soon as may be, to the 
and determination of the case; and pending such petition, and 
before final decree, the court may at any time make such tem- 
porary restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just 
in the premises. Whenever it shall appear to the court before 
which any such proceeding may be pending that the ends of 
justice require that other parties should be brought before the 
court, the court may cause them to be summoned whether they 
reside in the district in which the court is held or not, and 
subpenas to that end may be served in any district by the marshal 
thereof. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 


or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstances is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the appli- 
cability of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 7. This act shall become effective 12 months after its 
enactment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I assume that the authors 
of this measure rely for their authority to legislate on the 
subject upon the interstate-commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. I wish to ask a question. Has there been any dis- 
cussion of the legal questions whether or not the terms of the 
bill bring it within the provision of the Constitution? I 
have read some views and I still have some unsettled views 
on the constitutional question. I have no doubt, of course, 
that the commerce clause applies, but have the terms of the 
bill brought us under the clause? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me invite the attention of 
the able Senator from Idaho to the report of the committee, 
which contains a thorough discussion of the constitutionality 
of the bill. That discussion is entitled, “Memorandum in re 
the constitutional basis of the Neely-Pettengill bill to pro- 
hibit compulsory block booking and blind selling.” 

The memorandum says: 

This memorandum is filed on behalf of the National Motion 
Picture Research Council. Its purpose is to show that there is a 
clear constitutional basis upon which a statute for the eradication 
of compulsory block booking and blind selling may be rested if the 
Congress concludes on the facts before it and an appraisal of the 
public needs that these practices are evils which ought to be 
stopped. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it that the basis upon which the 
claim is made is that these moving pictures are produced, 
leased, and shipped from State to State and thus make use 
of the channels of interstate trade? 

Mr. NEELY. That, in my opinion, is the only basis for 
congressional action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice in section 3 the following 
language: 

It shall be unlawful for any distributor of motion-picture 
films in commerce to lease or offer to lease for public exhibition 
films in a block or group of two or more films. 

And so forth. I understand one of the complaints which 
has been made by those who sponsor the bill is the require- 
ment that a moving-picture theater or exhibitor is required 
to take a contract for a large number of pictures in ad- 
vance, without knowing what they are, which constitutes a 
block. I notice that the minimum in the bill is two. It 
just occurred to me that two is really a very small number. 
I do not see why there would be any particular harm in 


selling or offering for sale a block of two pictures. If a pro- 
ducer had only two pictures, it would be a very easy matter 
to describe them to the exhibitor so that he would know 
what he was going to get. If the exhibitor was going to get 
30 or 40 pictures blindly, he might not know what he was 
going to get. It is proposed to make it an offense to offer 
for sale as few as two pictures in a group. It just struck me 
that that number, two, is too small. What is the Senator’s 
reaction to that? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in my opinion a prospective 
purchaser ought to be permitted to buy any article which is 
offered in an open market without being required to take 
some other article which he does not want as a condition 
precedent to his right to purchase what he desires. There 
is the same reason for objecting to the requirement that one 
must purchase at least two pictures that there is to the 
requirement that one must buy an entire block of from 40 
to 60 pictures made by one of the large concerns. 

The contention and the belief of the proponents of the 
measure is that if the people of the community want to see 
David Copperfield, for instance, there ought to be some way 
that that picture could be obtained without the theater 
owner being required to buy some other picture that no one 
in the community desires. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. I do not know any- 
thing about the moving-picture business, I am frank to say. 
I do not know anything about the methods of distribution. 
I do not even get to go to the moving-picture theaters as 
often as I should like to. However, it seems to me that 
anyone with two moving pictures for sale would be able to 
describe those pictures in sufficient detail to enable the ex- 
hibitor to know whether he wanted them or not. 

There might be circumstances—and I am dealing only in 
possibilities—under which the ability to produce one or the 
other of a group of two pictures would depend on the ability 
to sell both. 

If the pictures are sold before they are actually made, be- 
fore producers and actors go out on the sand Jot and make 
them, or in any other place where the pictures are produced, 
as for example out on the sand dunes of California to make 
it appear that they are being taken somewhere in the deserts 
of India, or wherever the locale of the picture is, the pro- 
ducers have to figure on their ability to sell the pictures not 
only to one theater but to a large number. No one would 
produce a picture of any sort simply for the purpose of pro- 
ducing it in a single theater anywhere. There would not be 
any money in it, and unless there is money in it they are 
not going to produce the picture. 

I am wondering if the Senator has not made the number 
a little low. I am simply asking for information. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia does not think so, but if the Senate thinks there ought 
to be a slight increase in number, I shall not object to a vote 
on the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am frank to say that I do not know 
whether the number ought to be changed or not; but it 
struck me that the evil complained of does not consist in the 
fact that any producer offers for sale two pictures and says 
to the exhibitor, “Unless you can take both of them you can- 
not have either one of them.” That may be an evil, but if 
it is an evil it pertains to a large number that constitutes a 
real block; not to a couple of pictures. I am not sure-footed 
on the thing myself, I will say to the Senator, but it seems to 
me that no great amount of evil will come from the offering 
of two pictures of any kind to an exhibitor with the state- 
ment that “unless you take both of these pictures I cannot 
sell one of them. I have to produce two of them before I 
know whether I can produce one or not. I have to have a 
market for the two before I can produce one.” 

I am offering that suggestion to the Senator for his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I still assert that in my 
opinion one who enters the open market ought to be allowed 
to purchase one article that he does want without having 
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to purchase some others that he does not want. If one 
goes to the Senator’s State of Kentucky to buy a thorough- 
bred race horse, he ought not to be made to buy an old 
broken-down cow as a condition precedent to the purchase 
of the horse. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that no one in Kentucky who is 
a producer of thoroughbred horses deals with any old broken- 
down cows. They have no such animals on the place. The 
situation would be marred by having an old broken-down 
cow as a contrast to a thoroughbred Kentucky horse. So 
the analogy is not perfect. 

Mr. NEELY. It may not be perfect; it may not even be 
reasonably good. But the Senator, with his usual alertness of 
mind, knows what I am trying to emphasize; that is, that no 
one ought to be compelled to buy something he does not want 
before he can purchase something that he needs or desires. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator a question on 
another branch of the subject. My questions demonstrate 
my total ignorance of the practices and habits in the field 
of motion pictures. 

Mr. NEELY. If the Senator will pardon me, I would not 
permit any of his enemies to say that he is ignorant about 
anything; but if the Senator wishes to slander himself, I 
must not object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been stated that the bill, if enacted, 
would put out of business such pictures as those which are 
produced by Walt Disney; for example, Mickey Mouse. Such 
productions are harmless. They are not very educational, 
but they are not injurious. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator refer to what are called 
“shorts”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ihave been told that the effect of the bill 
would be to put out of business productions of that sort. Is 
the Senator able to answer whether or not that is true? 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator from West Virginia is able to 
answer. The Senator from Kentucky undoubtedly refers to 
what are commonly known as “shorts,” 

Mr. BARKLEY. “Shorts?” 

Mr. NEELY. They are known as short films; or in common 
conversation as “shorts.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not knew. That may be the tech- 
nical name under which they go, and probably it is. They 
are merely fill-ins before and after the feature picture at a 
theater. 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; that is true. Such films as shorts are 
exempted from the provisions of the bill, because it pro- 
vides that it shall not apply to films which are not more 
than 2,000 feet in length. The so-called “shorts” are much 
less than 2,000 feet in length. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator an- 
swer the Disney comments in the letter which I handed him? 

Mr. NEELY. I shall gladly try. 

Mr. President, in the letter which was handed me by the 
Senator from Michigan the first objection which Mr. Dis- 
ney makes appears to be the following: 

I consider that the passing of this legislation would impose a 
great hardship on the motion-picture industry and, with special 
reference to short-subject producers like ourselves, would result 
in making it impossible for many to continue in business because 
of the added difficulties that would confront the producers. 

The answer to that objection is found in the bill itself. 
It excludes films which are not more than 2,000 feet in length. 
That provision would protect all so-called short subjects, like 
those to which Mr. Disney refers in the first paragraph. 

Mr. Disney says further: 

All short subjects are produced in “series.” Our Mickey Mouse 
and Silly Symphony cartoons are produced and released in series 
of 13 subjects each. We attempt to carry out a schedule under 
which one subject is released every 2 weeks. 

Under present conditions an independent producer of good 
short subjects has great difficulty in getting a commensurate 
return for his product, and the profit margin in producing and 
distributing short subjects today, to the independent producer, 
is so narrow that it has caused a great lack of good short product 
on the market. 

Short subjects distribution costs to the independent producer 


are extremely high, because of the fact that each separate pic- 
ture of a series entails all the handling, servicing, billing, and col- 
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lection of accounts by a distributor, as does each separate feature 


picture. Yet the rentals, by comparison, are only a small frac- 
tion of those secured for feature pictures. This amount of work 
and effort necessarily makes distribution costs high on short sub- 
jects. Distribution costs for short subjects range from 35 to 50 
percent of the gross theater rentals, with the 50 percent the rule 
and the 35 the exception. Out of the independent producer's 
share he must pay costs of prints and production. 


The answer to this objection by Mr. Disney is that he has 
entirely misconceived the application of the bill, because the 
bill does not touch the so-called short subjects to which he 
refers. 

Mr. Disney further says: 

If the distributor were required to sell each short subject singly, 
the cost of sales would be greatly increased and the result would 
be still less returns to the independent producers, In either event 
this much seems certain: The passage of the Neely bill would mean 
the departure of Mickey Mouse and the Silly Symphony car- 
toons from neighborhood and small-town theaters. 

As a careful reading will show, the bill was not drafted 
for the purpose of controlling the so-called short subjects. 
The main object of the bill is to prohibit two nefarious prac- 
tices regarding the full-length pictures which are shown on 
the sereens of almost every theater in the United States, 
I do not believe that the bill would be interpreted to inter- 
fere with the selling of the short subjects. But if there is 
any doubt about the matter, I should not object to an 
amendment to clarify the bill in that particular. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will refer to the last 
page of the Disney letter, I think he will find another type of 
objection. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Disney says: 

While we are primarily short-subject producers, we have suc- 
cessfully produced and released our first feature length picture, 
entitled “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” which represents an 
outlay of approximately one and one-half million dollars, includ- 
ing print costs. This motion picture, during the 3 years of its pro- 
duction, was in the nature of a very hazardous venture in a new 
field. If a synopsis were compulsory, I am certain that it would 
be very injurious to the box-office value of such pictures. If we 
had known before entering into the production of Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs that we would have to meet the synopsis 
requirement, it is very doubtful that our company would have 
ventured into this hazardous undertaking. 

Of course, that is Mr, Disney’s opinion. He does not say 
his organization would not have produced Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. My guess is that it would have produced 
it. Ample experience has shown that Mr. Disney made a wise 
choice, and no wise exhibitor would have failed to manifest 
an interest in purchasing Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
one of the greatest pictures of all time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. To what extent would the synopsis 
requirement have affected that particular picture, for ex- 
ample? 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, to no greater extent than it 
would affect any other picture of similar length and variety 
of action. 

There is no good reason why one should require 3 years to 
give a reasonable general statement or synopsis of the story 
content of a picture eyen as complicated as the one which 
has made Mr. Disney immortal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would such a general statement 
meet the requirement for a synopsis? 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, it would. It would be neces- 
sary only for the producer to give a statement which would 
be construed by the courts to furnish the exhibitor reason- - 
able knowledge of the character and the treatment of the 
picture which he was about to buy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When the Senator takes his seat, 
will he be good enough to locate the provision of the bill 
which exempts “shorts”? Three of us have read the bill 
twice, and are unable to find it. 

Mr. MINTON. It is in section 4, on page 5, line 13. 

Mr. NEELY. I am much obliged to the able Senator from 
Indiana for his assistance. May I now read the provision 
into the Recorp? It is as follows: 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any distributor of motion-picture 
films in commerce to lease or offer to lease for public exhibition any 
motion-picture film over 2,000 feet in length unless such distributor 
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shall furnish the exhibitor at or before the time of making such 
lease or offer to lease a complete and true synopsis of the contents 
of such film. 

So the bill, on its face, exempts the short films to which 
Mr. Disney refers in his letter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does not that exemption apply solely 
to the synopsis requirement? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The rest of the bill applies to all 
films, regardless of exemption. 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; there is no exemption with respect to 
the other features of the bill. 

Mr. MINTON. The objection offered by the Senator from 
Michigan might well be met by adding, on page 2, in line 21, 
in the proviso, the provision that the requirement shall not 
apply to short subjects of 2,000 feet in length or less, accord- 
ing to the definition in the bill. 

Mr, NEELY. I am willing to accept that amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know very little about the subject, 
but it seems to me that the “shorts” are selling under a dif- 
ferent selling necessity than the full-length pictures. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I appreciate the suggestion 
and cooperation of the Senator from Michigan. In my 
opinion, his suggestions are worthy of both serious and sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have a letter from a small-town theater 
owner in my State, in which he mentions the picture known 
as Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, which has been men- 
tioned in the discussion. He says: 

Several days ago a film salesman called and offered Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, which is a very good production. I am 
willing to show this production and my patrons are asking for 
it. The salesman advised that if I wish to secure “Snow White” 
it will be necessary to buy 42 other pictures. My playing time is 
contracted for by four other producers, and, accordingly, I am 
forced to pass up Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 

Mr. NEELY. I hope that all Members of the Senate heard 
the Senator from North Dakota read the very pertinent 
statement in the letter which he has just brought to the at- 
tenion of the Senate. It tells the experience of almost ev- 
ery one of from twelve to fourteen thousand independent 
theater operators throughout the United States, in their ef- 
forts to buy good pictures from members of the Moving Pic- 
ture Trust without taking a block of other pictures that are 
not wanted in the community. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. POPE. I have a letter from a moving-picture op- 
erator in Idaho in which he says, after naming the various 
producers of pictures, that only one, the United Artists, sells 
the pictures by title. All the others sell by number. He 
indicates that if he buys the pictures according to certain 
numbers, then they switch the numbers or switch the pic- 
tures without his knowing anything about it, at the same 
time claiming that they are keeping their contract. For 
instance, if there is a good picture represented by a certain 
number, they may switch that number to a poor picture, 
and give him that. Does the Senator know whether or not 
that practice is rather general or otherwise? 

Mr. NEELY. The chairman of the subcommittee has re- 
ceived at least a hundred complaints similar to the one to 
which the Senator from Idaho has just referred. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I inquire if the bill is open 
to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MINTON. I send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out the period, insert a comma and the following 
words, “or short subjects of 2,000 feet or less in length.” 
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Mr. MINTON. The amendment is offered to meet the 
Suggestion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
that the bill as now drawn would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to produce short subjects such as Mickey Mouse 
and the Silly Symphonies and other films of that kind. 
The amendment will simply broaden the exemption to 
exclude short subjects of 2,000 feet or less in length. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask that the clerk report the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as 
requested. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 21, it is proposed 
to strike out the period, insert a comma and thereafter the 
following words: “or short subjects of 2,000 feet or less in 
length”, so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the term shall not include films commonly known 
as “news reels” or other films containing picturizations of news 
events, or short subjects of 2,000 feet or less in length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the able Senator 
from Indiana if he has given particular attention to the 
last clause of section 4, which is found on page 6, beginning 
in line 3, and which reads as follows: 

If a motion-picture film which has been leased in commerce is 
substantially different from the synopsis hereinabove required, 
whether in respect of the outline or the manner of treatment, the 
exhibitor may cancel the lease as to such film without lability 
for breach of contract and may recover all damages suffered by 
him because of such difference, or he may retain the lease and 
recover damages as for a breach of warranty. 


I do not know whether that language has been given par- 
ticular attention, but I think it is very likely an unconsti- 
tutional provision. It provides that a moving-picture- 
theater operator may breach his contract without any lia- 
bility for damages. I do not know that I shall move to 
strike it out, but if I were the author of the bill and wanted 
to be sure that it would remain on the statute books, I 
think I would move to strike it out. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I should say that language 
of the bill is probably a little awkward, but it would cer- 
tainly be statutory authority not for breaching a contract 
but for avoiding any liability under the contract for not 
performing it as it was written. In other words, it would 
be a defense for nonperformance. It merely provides that 
under the circumstances stated, the theater operator would 
not be liable for a breach of a contract. 

Mr. BORAH. The picture which is obtained may be a 
perfectly satisfactory one; the theater operator may have 
used it and may have received the benefit from using it. 
The action of the exhibitor is based entirely upon the re- 
quirements or provisions previously set forth in section 4. 
He may enjoy the full benefit of a good picture, but if there 
should happen to be a breach in the express terms made by 
the seller the theater operator could recover damages or he 
could breach his contract and not be liable for damages. 

Mr. MINTON. His position would be, as I understand, 
that he would have an excuse for not performing the con- 
tract as written, or, if he went ahead and performed it, he 
might sue for any damage that he might have suffered; but 
I cannot imagine what damage he would suffer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to propound a question. Does 
the language which has been quoted commencing in line 3 
on page 6 and ending on line 10 on the same page, in legal 
effect, add anything to the bill? Could not the exhibitor do 
these very things if that language were all stricken out? 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand the Senator’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question I am propounding is: Does 
the language which has been quoted add anything to the 
legal effect of the bill? Would it not be just as effective if 
the language were all stricken out? 
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Mr. BORAH. I think the exhibitor would have a right to 
recover under the general law. 

Mr. NORRIS. The provision refers to the action the ex- 
hibitor may take if the producer has done something that 
he is not allowed to do, as I understand, under the preced- 
ing language of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but this provision reads that— 

The exhibitor may cancel the lease as to such film without lia- 
bility for breach of contract. 

There must be some reason for putting in the words 
“without liability.” I do not think we can take away in this 
way the liability for damages for breach of contract. 

I have raised this question without any opportunity to 
study it carefully, but simply after reading the briefs on 
both sides this afternoon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have never had it called to my attention, 
but it seems to me that the language imposes a condition 
that, to start with, is illegal. And if this language were not 
in the bill the exhibitor would not be liable under the bill, 
because the act of the producer would be in violation of the 
language preceding the clause which has been referred to. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not see that this provision helps the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the clause was not inserted 
in the bill on my motion; it was added by very careful drafts- 
men who have been giving much of their lives to the prepa- 
ration of such legislation. I have no desire to insist on the 
inclusion of anything which will endanger the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think that the provision really 
strengthens the bill in what it is desired to accomplish. 

Mr. NEELY. I am inclined to agree with the two able 
lawyers the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. If it is the opinion of 
these distinguished Members that this provision of the bill 
is unnecessary and might endanger its constitutionality, I 
shall consent to its elimination. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it the desire of the Senator to have the 
bill passed today? 

Mr. NEELY. That is my hope. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest if the bill is not to be passed today 
that before the Senate convenes tomorrow the Senator take 
this matter up with the draftsmen and see what the idea was 
in putting that language in the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. With due respect to all concerned, I know 
too well the power of the opposition to be a party to any 
action which would delay unnecessarily the passage of the 
bill today. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not like to have the Senator rely 
on anything I have said relative to striking any provisions out 
of the bill, since I have not been able to give it consideration. 
It might do an injury to the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Am I correct in understanding that the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nebraska, if it be a suggestion, 
is to strike out, on page 6, the following?— 

If a motion-picture film which has been leased in commerce 18 
substantially different from the synopsis hereinabove required, 
whether in respect of the outline or the manner of treatment, the 
exhibitor may cancel the lease as to such film without liability for 
breach of contract and may recover all damages suffered by him 
because of such difference, or he may retain the lease and recover 
damages as for a breach of warranty. 


Is that the language the Senator suggests be stricken out? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the language. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. Take the words: 

If a motion-picture film which has been leased in commerce is 
substantially different from the synopsis hereinabove required. 

Assuming that this language were not retained, the exhibi- 
tor would not be compelled to take the film because he would 
have been given a false idea of what it was by the failure on 
the part of the producer to give him a correct synopsis which 
the bill itself provides shall be given. If the producer has 
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not done that, it seems to me, he would be liable under 
general law for any damages if damages were proven. The 
exhibitor could accept or reject the film as he saw fit. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if I have correctly under- 
stood the arguments or suggestions of the Senators from 
Idaho and Nebraska, the language I have read from the bill 
is, in their opinion, simply a statement of general law, which 
is effective, of course, without this language being written 
into the bill. In other words, one has the right to an action 
for a breach of contract without any statement in the pend- 
ing bill concerning that fact. One has a right, under gen- 
eral law, without regard to the language contained in the 
bill, to refuse to accept a product which has been bought 
according to certain specifications and which fails to meet 
those specifications. Is that the theory on which the sug- 
gestion is made? 

Mr. BORAH. It is my contention that if there is a breach 
of contract, the party would have his remedy under general 
law; but under this provision of the bill the Senator is ven- 
turing beyond that, and I do not think it adds any strength 
whatever to his bill. The Senator takes a risk of having the 
question raised because of the fact that he undertakes to 
say here that the party may breach the contract without 
any liability for damages, which I should not undertake to do. 

As one who is in sympathy with the bill, I think I shall 
move to strike out that language, beginning in line 3, and 
ending in line 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, it is proposed to 
strike out lines 3 to 10, inclusive, in the following words: 

If a motion-picture film which has been leased in commerce is 
substantially different from the synopsis hereinabove required, 
whether in respect of the outline or the manner of treatment, the 
exhibitor may cancel the lease as to such film without liability for 
breach of contract and may recover all damages suffered by him 
because of such difference, or he may retain the lease and recover 
damages as for a breach of warranty. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I am not inclined to oppose 
the motion of the Senator from Idaho. First, because of my 
great respect for his opinion, and, secondly, because my 
knowledge of the situation regarding this bill is such as to 
lead me to believe that any difficulties among the friends of 
the measure might result in its defeat. I believe, as the two 
able Senators have said, that under general law the exhibitor 
will have all the relief the Constitution would permit a court 
to grant in this particular matter and that the language in 
question is not necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
BORAH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have received from Maine 
a great many letters urging me to support. this bill. They 
have come from teachers, from ministers of the gospel, from 
strangers, and from many other persons for whom I have 
the highest respect. I should gladly accede to their wishes 
and vote for the measure if I could bring myself to believe 
that by so doing I should be accomplishing or furthering the 
accomplishment of the objectives the writers of the letters 
have in mind. I do not believe, however, that the enactment 
of the legislation will result in the benefits that these good 
people anticipate. 

Mr. President, I am always reluctant to see the Senate 
consider a piece of legislation when there have been no 
hearings by any committee of the Senate during the session 
of Congress or even during the Congress to which the leg- 
islation is presented. Since there were hearings upon pro- 
posed legislation similar to this, there has come a marked 
change in the personnel of the committees having jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter. There have come substantial 
changes in the personnel of this body; and I stand here and 
venture the assertion that there are not five persons now 
sitting in the Senate Chamber who have either heard or 
read a line of the testimony adduced before a committee of 
a previous Congress in regard to a measure of this kind. 
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If I am correct in that assertion, then I say the measure 
ought not now to be before the Senate, and ought not now to 
be receiving the consideration of this body. 

There are other considerations which lead me to voice my 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. President, this is a bill which imposes penalties. For 
a violation of some of its provisions the bill provides a 
penalty in the nature of a fine up to $5,000 and also a 
penalty of 1 year’s imprisonment in jail. 

Section 3 of the bill undertakes to define the offenses for 
which the penalties to which I have alluded may be imposed. 
Now let me paraphrase the definition of the offense, so that 
we may clearly understand, if that is possible, just what the 
offense is supposed to be. 

Paraphrased, the bill says that— 

It shall be unlawful for any distributor * * to lease 
* „ * films in a block at a designated lump-sum 
price for the entire block or group * * * and at separate and 
several prices for separate and several films, or for a number or 
numbers thereof less than the total number, which total or lump- 
sum price and separate and several prices shall bear to each other 
such relation (a) as to operate as an unreasonable restraint upon 
the freedom of an exhibitor to select and lease for use and exhibi- 
tion only such film or films of such block or group as he may 
desire and prefer to procure for exhibition. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say that there is no such 
definiteness, there is no such certainty in that language as 
to apprise anyone of the offense with which he may be 
charged under this measure. If anyone can tell from that 
language when he is committing an offense prohibited by the 
bill he is, in my judgment, a man of extraordinary capacity. 

Then the section enumerates, or attempts to enumerate, 
two or three other offenses; and it concludes with this 
language: 

Or to lease or offer to lease for public exhibition films in any 
other manner or by any other means— 

I presume that refers to other means than the three pre- 
viously specified in the section— 
the effect of which would be to defeat the purpose of this act, 


And upon that definition, and for the commission of that 
offense, whatever it may be, a person is to be subjected to a 
fine of $5,000 or to a service of 1 year in jail. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this purported definition 
of offense lacks every proper element of a definition of a 
penal offense; and, so far as I am concerned, I am unwilling 
to cast my vote for a bill describing or defining offenses in 
any such loose manner. I venture the assertion that no 
indictment could be drawn which would definitely, accu- 
rately, and with certainty describe an offense against this 
section of the proposed law. 

That is my second objection to the proposed legislation. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to discuss somewhat the prob- 
lem with which the proposed legislation seeks to deal, and 
the language I shall now use is in large measure that of 
another. A short while ago I quoted very briefly from a let- 
ter written by Carl E. Milliken, a former Governor of my 
State, now associated with the Motion Picture Producers and 
Exhibitors of America, Inc. This letter was written by Mr. 
Milliken to a resident of Massachusetts and commented at 
some length on an article entitled “Who Selects America’s 
Movies?” appearing in the January 1937 issue of the Journal 
of the American Association of University Women. 

I pass over much of the letter and come to that part of 
it which deals specifically with block booking. Mr. Milliken 
says: 

Before proceeding to discuss in detail the trade practice known 
as block booking and to point out some of the obvious errors in 
the Journal article, let me remark that the mischief done by such 
misrepresentation is chiefly the discouragement of local com- 
munity leaders who are led to believe that the improvement of 
motion pictures cannot be brought about except by legislation in 
Washington and, therefore, overlook the opportunities for genuine 
public service represented in effective community leadership to- 
ward the improvement of popular taste. 

s . * 2 s 0 s 

As you know, motion-picture prints which are projected in 
theaters are not sold to the theater manager but are leased for 
exhibition in each theater for a definite length of time, These 


prints are physically distributed from more than 500 branch ex- 
changes in the 31 centers on this map. 


He had made reference to a map which he sent with the 
letter: 


More than 27,000 miles of motion-picture film are circulated each 
24 hours between these branch exchanges and the 16,000 theaters 
operating in the United States. 

= . * * + * . 

The theater manager who leases more than one film at a time 

does exactly what you do— 


He was referring there to the lady to whom his letter was 
addressed— 


when you subscribe for a magazine, as for instance the Ladies' Home 
Journal, and pay for it by the year instead of by each. issue as it 
comes from the press. 

The two reasons which prompt you to subscribe to the magazine 
obtain also in the case of the theater manager. Those reasons are 
price and convenience. 

Both of these reasons are much more urgent in the case of the 
theater manager because of the average distance of 100 miles or 
more between his theater and the center from which the films must 
be secured. This distance means that the closing of contracts must 
be accomplished at the cost of travel and time on the part of some- 
body—either the manager himself or the salesman of the dis- 
tributor. There is obvious economy in negotiating the lease for a 
group of pictures on one trip as compared with requiring a separate 
trip for each separate contract, 

* * * * * * . 


There is an additional reason for advance closing of contracts by 
theater managers which does not obtain in the case of an individual 
subscriber to a periodical, that is, the matter of the particular 
market value of the company’s product and the desire of the 
theater manager to retain that product for his customers if he has 
had it in the past or, if possible, to secure that popular brand of 
pictures away from his competitor. That was the consideration 
which induced the effort referred to above on the part of your local 
3 to get Paramount pictures ahead of the opening of the 

es season. 


NO EFFECT ON QUALITY PICTURES 


After this preliminary explanation I come to the actual consider- 
ation of the main question presented by the article which 
in the January issue of the A. A. U. W. Journal, That question is 
the supposed adverse influence of block booking upon the average 
quality of motion pictures, coupled with the suggestion that block 

eprives communities of the right to select those aig ed 
they wish to see, It should be kept in mind in approaching this 
question that there are two distinct problems involved in this 
whole subject of block booking. 

The first is a business problem within the motion-picture in- 
dustry where the buyer naturally wants to get as cheaply as possible 
that product which he believes will bring him the highest price. 

* . „ * . * „ 


THREE FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 


The other problem and the one which concerns your friends, the 
leaders of the American Association of University Women, is the 
question whether the trade practice called block booking affects 
adversely the average quality of motion pictures shown in the local 
theater. As I pointed out in the earlier part of this letter, the 
real reason for the prevailing opinion that block booking is the 
cause of poor pictures is the frequent alibi presented by the 
exhibitor when his picture is criticized. 

Those who assume that block booking lowers the average qual- 
ity of motion pictures shown in the theater, and that the abolition 
of block booking will automatically assure the presentation of 
socially valuable pictures, rest that opinion upon three false 
assumptions of fact: 

PICTURES NOT FORCED ON EXHIBITORS 


1. The assumption that theater managers now have no choice, 
but are required to take the complete product of each distributing 
company. To demonstrate how completely untrue this assumption 
is I offer the tabulation, marked “Exhibit B,” composed of actual 
facts drawn from the records of distributing companies. It may 
safely be assumed that any distributing company which had the 
power to compel all its customers to take its entire product would 
invariably do so. The facts are: 

„ * s * s s . 


A quotation from the records of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in a case under review, the appeal from a decision of 
the Federal Trade Commission, shows that “out of a total of 47,288 
contracts concluded with exhibitors in 9 exchange territories, cover- 
ing about one-third of the country from the attendance stand- 
point, 34,773, or 73 percent, were for less than one-quarter of the 
pictures included in the blocks to which they related. Only 16 
percent were for more than half the pictures in a block, and less 
than 4 percent were for entire blocks.” 

b. The record of the number of contracts signed and the number 
of contracts played shows a wide variation between the number of 
contracts for the most popular pictures and the number secured 
for the least popular pictures on each company’s schedule, 

. . * a s 
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2. The second false assumption of fact is the belief that if 
compelled to select pictures singly exhibitors would invariably 
choose those which would be commended by social welfare groups, 
P. T. A. groups, church leaders, etc. The fact is, of course, that 
the exhibitor would choose those which in his opinion would pro- 
duce the most revenue in proportion to their cost. 

Note in exhibit B that She Done Him Wrong (a Mae West pic- 
ture) appeared at the top of the list of the Paramount schedule 
and played in 10,012 theaters. In other words, the exhibitor will 
select socially valuable pictures in proportion to the patronage 
for those pictures which he has secured from his community. 

3. The third false assumption of fact is the supposition that 
attendance at motion-picture theaters is an automatic reflex action 
in each community regardless of the quality of the picture. The 
fact is, of course, that neither the theater manager nor the 
producer has any means of compelling the public to see any par- 
ticular motion picture, or to attend motion pictures at all. People 
go to the theater seeking entertainment and select the pictures 
which they believe they will enjoy. 


Mr. President, there has been experience with block book- 
ing, and efforts to abolish block booking have been made in 
other countries, and I read from this letter bearing on that 
subject the following: 

It might be of interest to the writer of the Journal article to 
know that the experiment of abolishing block booking has al- 
ready been tried in the foreign territory which most resembles our 
country in its background, standards, and motion-picture taste, 
namely, Great Britain. Prior to the passage of the Quota Act in 
1927, many well-meaning people in Great Britain believed that 
block booking was preventing the exhibition of worth-while mo- 
tion pictures in local theaters and, therefore, advocated the 
abolition of that trade practice. Block booking was made un- 
lawful by the Quota Act of 1927, not primarily for any social wel- 
fare purpose, but in order to forbid British theaters from stocking 
up with American pictures to the disadvantage of British pictures 
locally produced. 

Beginning several years after the passage of this act, a com- 
mittee of experts, financed by the Carnegie Trust, made an in- 
tensive and thorough study of motion pictures in their relation to 
public interest and community life. This study was published 
under the title “The Film in National Life.“ Among other inter- 
esting facts they discovered that no improvement in the quality of 
motion pictures currently offered in the theaters could be traced 
to the abolition of block booking. The only appreciable effect had 
been an increase in the cost of distribution resulting in higher 
rentals paid by the theaters and reflected to some extent in in- 
creased box-office admission prices to the public. That increase 
was relatively slight in Great Britain because of the compaot terri- 
tory involved. Reference to the map (exhibit A) will show at a 
glance that the increase would be much greater in this country. 


Mr. President, I believe I have read enough to present to the 
Senate the views of this citizen of my State with respect to 
the subject matter under discussion. I believe the figures he 
has presented constitute a demonstration that block-booking, 
as such, is not a reality. I believe a target has been erected 
at which the proposed legislation is aimed. It is my opin- 
ion that the enactment of the bill will not result in the ad- 
vantages which its sponsors believe will flow from it. I 
think it will result in increased cost of distribution and in- 
creased cost to the American public which finds enjoyment 
in motion pictures. I think those responsible for the bill 
are guilty of loose draftsmanship, and that the question 
should have further consideration by the Senate at some 
other time. If the bill comes to a vote I shall feel constrained 
to vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pore in the chair). The 
question is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. On that question I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Adams Brown, Mich. Donahey Harrison 
Andrews Bulkley Duffy Hatch 
Austin Bulow Ellender Hayden 

— Burke Frazier Herring 
Bankhead Byrd George Hill 
Barkley Byrnes Hitchcock 
Berry Capper Gibson Holt 
Bilbo Caraway Gillette Hughes 
Bone Chavez Glass Johnson, Calif. 
Borah Copeland Green Johnson, Colo. 
Bridges Dieterich Hale King 
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La Follette Maloney Radcliffe Troman 
Lewis Miller Russell Tydings 
Lodge Minton Schwartz Vandenberg 
Logan Murray Schwellenbach Van Nuys 
Lonergan Neely Sheppard Wagner 
Lundeen Norris Shipstead Walsh 
McAdoo O'Mahoney Smathers Wheeler 
McCarran Overton Smith White 
McGill Pepper Thomas, Okla 
McKellar Pittman Thomas, Utah 
McNary Pope Townsend 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. On that question I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Record in connection with the consideration of 
this bill excerpts from the testimony of witnesses who ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, March 1936. 
One of the witnesses was Mr. C. C, Pettijohn. Also excerpts 
from the decision in the case of Federal Trade Commission 
against Paramount Famous-Lasky Corporation et al., appear- 
ing in Fifty-seventh Federal Reporter, second series, page 
152, and quoted by Mr. Pettijohn in the hearing referred to; 
also the reply to the report submitted from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce upon the pending bill by 
various motion-picture producers, 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to read the state- 
ments, record, and so forth, referred to; I content myself 
by asking permission to insert them in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statements are as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE STATEMENT OF MR. C. C. PETTIJOHN, PAGES 417 TO 
420, 426 AND 427 OF THE HEARINGS 


When I appeared before the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate on February 27, 1928, in opposition to the first of these 
so-called block and blind booking bills, S. 1667, introduced by Sen- 
ator Brookhart, I asserted this principle applied to the sales meth- 
ods of the motion-picture industry the same as it did in other 
lines of business, and that we had the right to dispose of our film 
at wholesale for future delivery. On April 4, 1932, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals so held in the case of Federal 
Trade Commission v. Paramount Famous-Lasky Corporation et al. 
(57 Fed. (2d) 152), which for brevity has become known as the 
Paramount case. There has been so much distortion of the facts 
in regard to this case during the hearings that I believe it neces- 
sary to give a true statement of its history and background in 
22 that the committee may fully comprehend the scope of this 

ecision. 

In 1919 the Federal Trade Commission commenced the most 
intensive and exhaustive investigation of the motion-picture in- 
dustry ever undertaken by any branch of the Government. After 
a preliminary investigation, a formal complaint (docket 835) was 
filed on August 30, 1921, against the following respondents, to 
wit: Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, Realart Pictures Corpo- 
ration, The Stanley Co. of America, Stanley Booking Corporation, 
Black New England Theaters, Inc., Southern Enterprises, Inc., 
Saenger Amusement Co., Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. 5 les 
Mastbaum, Alfred S. Black, Stephen A. Lynch, and Ernest V. Rich- 
ards, Jr., charging them with conspiring to dominate, control, and 
monopolize the business through coercion of exhibitors by certain 
unfair methods. Block booking was not mentioned: On Febru- 
ary 14, 1923, an amended complaint was filed, and it charged block 
booking as one of the monopolistic methods. Hundreds of wit- 
nesses were interviewed or testified at the hearings which covered 
all the key-city territories of the United States. The record con- 
sisted of over 17,000 pages of testimony and over 15,000 addi- 
tional pages of exhibits and presented a most exhaustive picture 
of the film business in every section of the country. It has been 
said the evidence pertained only to block booking as practiced 
by the Paramount Co. This is not the fact. The best evidence 
is the record itself which, when examined, will disclose ample 
evidence as to how the competitors of Paramount were using the 
same sales method, This is also shown clearly and definitely in 
the opinion of the court. 

After the completion of this record, the matter was twice 
briefed and argued before the full commission and its findings as 
to the facts and conclusions were entered on July 9, 1927. The 
Commission found that block booking and theater coercion les- 
sened competition and constituted a dangerous tendency to 
monopoly and a cease-and-desist order against the Paramount 
Co., Zukor, and Lasky was duly entered. Mr. Myers was on that 
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date a member of the Commission and upon this record signed 
these findings of facts and the order. From this order the 
respondents did not appeal, and the Commission on August 1, 
1928, filed a petition in the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit (New York) asking for enforcement 
of this order. However, in making this appeal to the court, the 
Commission dropped the charge of coercion and asked only for 
enforcement of the block-booking order. There can be only one 
conclusion drawn from this omission, which is that the Commis- 
sion, after 8 years of investigation was so thoroughly acquainted 
with this record as to know that it presented no evidence of coer- 
cion which would be sustained in a court of law. The case there- 
fore was briefed and argued before the court on the sole and only 
question of the legality of the order against block booking, all other 
charges involved having failed for lack of evidence, notwithstand- 
ing a record of over $2,000 pages. Subdivision 1 of section 3 of 
the Pettengill bill is a practical copy of such order. 

In a unanimous opinion the court says there is free and open 
competition in the industry and finds no coercion or restraints or 
monopoly or threat of monopoly, and that block booking is a 
proper lawful sales method of distributing pictures. Also, the 
doctrine of the right of a distributor to select his own customers 
was reaffirmed and the law stated to be that all distributors have 
the right to dispose of their pictures in any manner and for any 
prices they themselves may desire. 

In order that there may be no attempt made to quibble, equivo- 
cate, or evade the clear and definite meaning of this decision, I 
desire to now present a few excerpts from the same. After review- 
ing the evidence the court (p. 156) says: 

“There is no finding by the Commission that the method of 
negotiation in block booking, which it condemns, was generally 
successful in the distribution of their pictures to the detriment of 
respondent’s competitors, nor is there a finding in respect to the 
existence or absence of free and active competition in the indus- 
try generally. The record discloses that the respondent's releases 
in 1923 were but 12 percent of the total releases, and this shows a 


shown to have been affected by any combination between the 
large companies. The respondent’s sales methods have not been 
shown to have any effect upon its competitors—the small pro- 
ducers—when the whole field is surveyed, and it is impossible to 
say on the evidence that the effect of block booking, as practiced 
by the respondent, or its accumulative effect, as practiced inde- 
pendently by the respondent and others, has unfairly affected 
competition. On the other hand, it may fairly be said that all 

persons engaged in the production of pictures have been able suc- 
— to distribute their product. This has permitted fair com- 
petition in the industry.” 

And in discussing the rule of selection of customers, the prin- 
ciple is applied (p. 156) to the film business as follows: 

“A distributor of films by lease or sale has the right to select 
his own customers and to sell such quantities at given prices or 
to refuse to sell at all to any particular person for reasons of his 
own (Fed. Trade Comm. v. Raymond Co., 263 U. S. 565; United 
States v. Colgate, 250 U. S. 300; Natl. Biscuit Co. v. Fed. Trade 
Comm., 299 Fed. 783 (C. C. A. 2); Great A. & P. Tea Co. v. Cream 
of Wheat Co., 227 Fed. 46 (C. C. A. 2)). But in the sale or lease, 
it is unlawful if the sale is attempted to be brought about by an 
agreement, either actual or implied, as to the maintenance of 
resale prices (United States v. A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., 252 U. S. 85; 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc. v. Fed. Trade Comm., 15 Fed. (2d) (274 
C. C. A. 2)). No such effort was made here.” 

And further on the court points out: 

“The Commission may not interfere with the respondent's at- 
tempt to effectively dispose of their products as a whole before 
entering upon negotiations for the disposition of less than all. 
Nor is this method of negotiation and sales creative of a dangerous 
tendency to unduly hinder competition or to create a 3 
( Beech- Nut Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm., 257 U. S. 441; Fed. Trade 
Comm. v. Gratz, 253 U. S. 421). We see nothing in the method of 
salesmanship involved in the respondent's business which has or 
can have any dangerous tendency unduly to hinder competition 
or to create a monopoly.” 

And later on (p. 158) the following: 

“If real competition is to continue, the right of the individual 
to exercise reasonable discretion in respect of his own business 
methods must be preserved (United States v. Colgate & Co., 250 
U. S. 300; United States v. A, Schrader’s Sons, Inc., 252 U. S. 85).” 

The copyright theory is quickly disposed of on page 158 of the 
opinion: 

“It is true that respondent's pictures are copyrighted and that 
one cannot use them except under lease or license, but by reason 
thereof, no monopoly in the pictures has been created; and, more- 
over, the respondent’s pictures are not indispensable to any ex- 
hibitor, as found by the Commission. Exhibitors need pictures, to 
be sure, but not necessarily respondent's. Its competitors have 
pictures which are also covered by copyrights and subject to lease; 
any person can make a picture and copyright it and any exhibitor 
is free to lease a copyrighted picture or refuse to do so.” 

In exploding their theory of compulsion or coercion on the 
exhibitor's freedom of selection, the opinion on page 158 says: 

“The evidence in the record discloses that the effect of this 
method of negotiation has not been to unduly restrain the ex- 
hibitor’s freedom of choice. It is only a small percentage of con- 
tracts made which are for blocks offered. The greater number are 
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shown to be for a few 


for 10 pictures or less. This, it would seem, demonstrates that 


is the alternative offer permitted to be made for the 
films, that is, to lease less than a block at higher prices, a coercive 
or intimidating method. The Commission found that the alter- 


hibitor can freely accept or refuse this offer. If the distributor 
has the right to sell or attempt to sell his films and the right to 
make terms which are reasonable, this offer of sale under such 


presents an individual problem which must be 
considered by the buyer and seller according to the circumstances 


lawful effort to market its products at what it deemed to be 
desirable terms.” 

The record before the court in this case showed that out of a 
total of 47,288 contracts concluded with exhibitors in 9 exchange 
territories, covering about one-third of the country from the 
attendance standpoint, 34,773, or 73 percent, were for less one- 

of the pictures included in the blocks to which they 
related. Only 16 percent were for more than half the pictures 
involved. Less than 4 percent were for entire blocks. Also, 
37,179 contracts of the foregoing total represented original sales; 
that is, involved no repeat orders. Of this number, 25,442, or 
68 percent, were for 1 to 10 pictures only; 11 percent were for 11 
to 20 pictures; 9 percent for 21 to 30 pictures; 8 percent for 31 
to 40 pictures; and less than 5 percent for more than 40 pictures. 


found on page 108 of the Commission's Annual Report to the 
Congress for 1932, where, after reciting that the application for 
enforcement had been denied, it is stated: “The Commission, 
April 25, 1932, voted in favor of making an application for writ 
of certiorari. The Solicitor General decided that the application 
should not be made.” It is thus evident that the Department of 
Justice at this time was in agreement with the circuit court of 


appeals. 

It has been asserted that no constitutional question was decided 
in this case. I contend that the opinion, as shown by the fore- 
going quotations, after finding no agreement or concerted action 
between the distributors and producers and no monopolistic 
tendencies or unfair methods, then decides that the constitutional 
right to dispose of film at wholesale in advance of either produc- 
tion or delivery, and at such prices as they may desire, cannot 
be denied the producers and distributors, 

Also, it is asserted that this decision was confined solely to the 
sales method of one company and not to the entire industry. This 
is denied by the record itself, as we have heretofore pointed out, 
and it is clear and definite from the quotation of page 156 
of the opinion that the “whole field” was “surveyed” by the 
Court and the sales method considered as practiced independently 
by the respondent and others.” 

It has been contended that inasmuch as the record in this case 
covered only the period from 1920 to 1925, that the decision has 
no bearing on present conditions. To this I say that all the evi- 
dence in these hearings shows that block booking is as old as the 
industry itself and this sales method of wholesaling in lots of two 
or more is the same method as was then practiced from 1920 to 
1925. Furthermore, the alleged monopoly of which the e 
complain, was, according to their witnesses, fostered and promul- 
gated during these years. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the witnesses for the pro- 
ponents admit there is no nt among the distributors as 
to prices, and that there is intensive competition among them for 
the patronage of the 16,000 theaters in the United States, of 
which some 12,000 are independents. This bears out the state- 
ment from the Department of Justice, as will be seen later, as to 
the difficulty in finding any evidence of an agreement among the 
producers and distributors in reference to blind and block book- 
ing. The essence of monopoly is an absence of competition and 
the record of these hearings shows the existence of active and in- 
tensive competition in all branches of the industry. 

There is no monopoly or dangerous tendency to monopoly and I 
submit that under the guaranties of the Federal Constitution mo- 
tion-picture producers and distributors cannot be denied the right 
to dispose of their film in wholesale lots in advance of either 
production or delivery at such prices as they think adequate. 


C. C. Pettijohn, testified: 


Throughout this whole hearing they have referred to the “Big 
Eight,” and I have adopted their expression, although we do not 
admit there is the Big Eight, but I will go along and use the words 
“Big Eight.” But there is no monopoly. 

Last year 800 feature pictures of good, fair, or indifferent quality 
were offered for distribution in the United States, This, according 
to the same source of information. Of this number, about 340 
were distributed under the trade names of one of the so-called 
Big Eight companies. Incidentally, I count nine, but they say 
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eight, and that will suffice for the argument. 
nopoly there. 

There are a tely 16,500 theaters in the United States. 
Approximately 12,500 of these theaters are so-called independent 
houses. It is quite evident that there is no theater monopoly. 
There is not one iota of testimony in these entire hearings to 
show that a single theater has been put out of business because 
of block booking or through any monopolistic practice. Until 
they can give authoritative facts and figures to show the existence 
of a monopoly, they are not justified in continuing to make such 
unwarranted assertions as they have been doing since the be- 
ginning of these hearings and in the hearings before the Senate 
committee. Producers and distributors are competitive among 
themselves. There is a constant bidding for the choicest brains 
and ability employed in making pictures. The companies sell to 
each other on the principle of the highest bidder. They compete 
in every city, town, and village for business. They spend large 
sums for individual national advertising of their product, and they 
are constantly engaged in trying to outstrip one another in suc- 
cessful production. Let me add as regards the charges of mo- 
nopoly—and this is the only answer that I know of—that the 
Sherman law is in existence, the Clayton Act has not been repealed, 
The Federal Trade Commission is still functioning. The doors of 
the courts are still open. What necessity is there for this act? 

Boiling every legal discussion on monopoly down to its final 
analysis in one paragraph, let me say just this: 

You have unwarranted statements, not under oath, on their side 
that a monopoly exists, while on our side we have 35,000 pages of 
sworn testimony and exhibits taken in every key city in America 
upon which the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, refused to enforce a cease-and-desist order and held that 
no monopoly existed. I do not see any necessity for additional 
law on the subject. In other words, on the question of monopoly 
we rest our case on decisions of the Federal courts. 

When we consider, as one of the proponent’s own witnesses said 
in his testimony, that there are approximately 4,000,000 separate 
distribution contracts each year—it is nearer 10,000,000, gentle- 
men, than 4,000,000, but his figures will suffice—we must take into 
consideration the number of potential lawsuits, the amount of 
work that will be laid at the doors of the various United States 
district attorneys, the number of people necessary to conduct these 
lawsuits, and the expense involved for all parties concerned, includ- 
ing the United States Government. 


It is significant that exhibitors of motion pictures are 
opposed to this measure, and for reasons that seem clear 
upon a reading of the following quotations from the hearings. 

E. L. Kuykendall, president, Motion Picture Theater Own- 
ers of America, Columbus, Miss., testified: 


I am president of the Motion Picture Theater Owners of Amer- 
ica and for many years have owned and operated motion-picture 
theaters in and around Columbus, Miss. At the present time I 
own and operate the Princess and the Dixie Theaters in Colum- 
bus, Miss. This o tion is the largest and oldest 
trade association of theater owners in the United States, and 
includes in its active membership over 4,500 of the leading 
theaters in the country, located in every State in the Union (pp. 
342-343) . 

After long consideration and study of this bill, we are con- 
vinced that it is a deceptive and misleading piece of legislation, 
that it will not end block booking nor effectively curb compulsory 
block booking; that it will actually accomplish none of the pur- 
poses set forth by its advocates, no matter how sincere they may 
be in their contentions. As practical, experienced, and I hope, 
intelligent theater operators we know it is impossible to do these 
things by statute. * * * Instead, it is more than likely to 
increase film rentals for the smaller theaters and lessen the 
possibility of a continuous supply of pictures (p. 350). 

The section of the bill requiring detailed specifications on each 
picture to be published in advance, and strictly adhered to by 
each producer, could only be proposed by those wholly ignorant of 
the intricate and difficult job of producing a good picture (p. 351). 


E. D. Miller (Chicago, Ill.) testified: 


I am president of the exhibitors’ association, the largest stock- 
holder in the theaters at Maywood, II., and Forest Park, III. 

As I understand, this bill was proposed in order to clean up the 
morals of motion pictures. Of course, we have never seen a mo- 
tion picture that we think makes this bill n . The fact of 
the matter is that certain groups complain about a motion picture 
on moral ground, when others who see the picture do not see 
that fault in it at all. I have shown pictures when a few people 
would complain about it and a hundred other people would say 
they did not see any objection to it at all. 

Now, this bill will not stop any immorality in your motion pic- 
tures, if there is immorality there. It will not clean up the pic- 
tures. * * * I run the pictures because I think they will 
bring in money at the box office. We do not run bad pictures. 
We are not there to run bad pictures, immoral pictures, because 
they would not bring us any money, if there were such things. 
% * I mean that I would not run a picture if I had some- 
thing that the people did not want to see. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to bring out the fact that this bill, so 
far as the moral side of the picture is concerned, will not do what 


There is no mo- 
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is claimed for it. It will not clean up the pictures, if you think 
they should be cleaned up. I cannot agree that they need policing 
any more than a lot of other organizations, and if they do, you are 
going at it the wrong way to clean them up. If the picture has 
not got enough to it to bring the people out to see it, there is no 
difficulty in canceling it. 


Morton G. Thalhimer, President, Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of Virginia, Inc., Richmond, Va., testified: 


I am president of the Independent Theater Owners of Virginia. 
It is my privilege to appear before you in opposition to this bill, 
and I wish to address you from two angles, first, as president of 
the Motion Picture Theater Owners of Virginia, and, second, as 
an independent exhibitor. I take it that those in favor of this 
bill feel that it is designed to accomplish some good to the public, 
the exhibitor, or the producer, or all of them. 

I feel, after reading the bill, and studying it carefully, that the 
objective of the bill, as claimed, would not be accomplished, 
and that no good would come either to the public or to the ex- 
hibitors, and if anything did come out of the bill it would be 
a distinct harmful effect to the public and to the exhibitors, and 
I would like to present the following thoughts for your con- 
sideration: 

Our organization represents over 90 percent of the 253 theaters 
in the State of Virginia. I believe I am conservative in telling 
you that 90 percent of the members of our association are in 
opposition to the bill (p. 398). 

When an exhibitor signs up for an entire product, he knows 
that if he is to be successful he must have good pictures. He 
further knows that it is equally as important to the producer to 
make good pictures, because the only way the exhibitor has of 
paying the producer for his pictures is to take the money in at 
the box office. If the pictures are not what the public wants, then 
he doesn't take in the money, and regardless of what the contract 
may call for it is impossible for him to pay the producer for the 
film. In such cases, it is the custom in the trade that adjust- 
ments are given by the producer to the exhibitor. Sometimes 
these adjustments are given immediately after the playing of an 
unsuccessful picture, and sometimes the adjustments are given at 
the end of the playing of the entire season’s product. 

In short, the producer and exhibitor are really partners, and it 
is to their mutual benefit to produce and to exhibit the kind of 
pictures the public wants to see (p. 399). 


REPLY 


By the Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of America, 
Inc., on behalf of its producing and distributing members: 

Bray Productions, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City; 
Caddo Co., Inc., 7000 Romaine Street, Hollywood, Calif.; Columbia 
Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cos- 
mopolitan Corporation, 1540 Broadway, New York City; Cecil B. 
de Mille Production, Inc., 2010 de Mille Drive, Hollywood, Calif.; 
Walt Disney Productions, Ltd., 2719 Hyperion Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Educational Films Corporation of America, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City; First National Pictures, Inc., 321 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City; Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., 7210 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif.; D. W. Griffith, Inc., care of 
W. R. Oglesby, 300 Madison Avenue, New York City; Inspiration 
Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City; Jesse L. Lasky 
Productions, Hollywood, Calif.; Loew's Inc., 1540 Broadway, New 
York City; Paramount Pictures, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York 
City; Pioneer Pictures, Inc., 1041 North Formosa Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Principal Pictures Corporation, 7000 Romaine 
Street, Hollywood., Calif.; Reliance Pictures, Inc., 1501 Broadway, 
New York City; RKO Radio Pictures, Ine., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City; Hal Roach Studios, Inc., Culver City, Calif.; Selznick 
International Pictures, Inc., 9336 Washington Boulevard, Culver 
City, Calif.; Twentieth Century-Fox Film, Corporation, 444 West 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York City; United Artists Corporation, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City, or 1041 North Formosa Ave- 
nue, Hollywood, Calif.; Universal Pictures Co., Inc., 1250 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City; Vitagraph, Inc., 321 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City; Walter Wanger Productions, Inc., 1045 
North Formosa Avenue, Hollywood, Calif.: Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc., 321 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 

On February 16, 1938, the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce submitted its report favorably to S. 153.2 

The report attributes to the bill two general purposes, one of 
which is said to be the primary purpose and the other the second- 


No hearings were held on S. 153, although a request therefor was 
made in behalf of the industry whose business conduct would be 
regulated by the bill if enacted. 

In a footnote to its report it is pointed out that the bill is identi- 
cal to a previous bill in the 74th Cong. (S. 3012), and that on such 
prior bill in a prior Congress, there were held full hearings before 
a subcommittee, at which appeared all interested representatives of 
the public and the several branches of the motion-picture industry. 
It is also pointed out that such hearings were not printed, the 
reason therefor being stated that in the same 74th Cong. there 
were even more exhaustive hearings before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce which was then considering 
a similar bill, which hearings were printed. 

The present report is, except for the addition of a word at one or 
two places and for the addition of a sentence, identical with the 
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ary purpose. The primary p it is said, is “to establish com- 

munity freedom in the selection of motion-picture films,” and the 

secondary purpose being “to relieve exhibitors of a burdensome and 
trade ce.“ 


practice. 

No quarrel with the mere statement of such purposes is possible, 
The discussion with regard to these purposes must therefore center 
about questions of what may be deemed fact; namely, is there an 
absence of “community freedom” in the selection of motion pic- 
tures today? Are exhibitors oppressed by a burdensome and 
monopolistic trade practice from which they should be relieved? 

“COMMUNITY FREEDOM” 

The phrase “community freedom” in relation to motion pictures 
shown throughout the land, and throughout the world, is a slogan; 
a catch word. The proponents of the bill in connection with such 
slogan have offered other appealing and catch words. For 
instance, the statement that “the bill is founded on the American 
principle of home rule,” and in the only additional sentence which 
is present in the report and was not present in the report of 1936 to 
the effect that centralized control of education is repugnant to 
the American public, that public schools are indigenous to the 
local communities which they serve; and that motion pictures are 
an important medium of education, from which the report con- 
cludes that the industry should come under the regulations of the 
bill. The fault is not in the concepts, but in the reasoning to sup- 


tempted an appraisal of how much there is of whatever is meant by 
then: labels on how much there is not. This is of first importance 
in connection with the stated purpose of the bill. 1 
ence does it appear that the report finds an absence of ‘community 
freedom” or of “home rule” in motion-picture entertainment. 
The report does not assert that communities have been studied to 
learn how motion pictures exhibited to the people resident therein 
are selected or how the residents of the community select the 
motion pictures which they attend. Nor was there a disclosure of 
such fact at any hearing. The report does not claim that the peo- 
ple of the community are forced or compelled to attend motion- 
picture theaters to the exclusion of other forms of entertainment 
offered or that they are compelled to attend at any particular * 
formance, or compelled to attend at any particular theater. It is 
usual in all communities, even in the very smallest of the United 
States, that there are several theaters. What then is meant by 
the phrase “community freedom”? The word “community” is not 
defined. One can suppose that motion pictures which are seen by 
about 40,000,000 people in the United States under no compulsion 


report previously submitted on June 15, 1936 (S. Rept. 2378, 74th 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

At the time previous report was submitted the error of its 
conclusions apparent to distributors of motion pictures, to 


The 22 report 
of the bill. Since the bill is identical with the previous bill, 
is not improper that the report should do so, but 2 years have 
elapsed since the hearings before the former Senate committee on 
the bill, at which these organizations announced their support. 
During such time, as might be expected, there have been pro- 
gressive changes in production of motion pictures, and for all that 
appears the business conduct of distributors of motion pictures 
may have been such as not to deserve the structures imposed. The 
hopes that the many groups and organizations who are 
attentive to the motion pictures which are annually produced and 
which have been offered for exhibition in the United States during 
this period have carefully observed continued progress and im- 
provement in motion pictures, and perhaps even studied the me- 
chanics of their distribution, a procedure somewhat more compli- 
cated than exists in the distribution of goods and commodities in 
the course of trade. If they have, their continued support to S. 
153 under such circumstances should appear doubtful. The oppor- 
tunity at least to again before the Senate committee as 
presently composed, to meet with the interested groups to review 
the motion pictures produced during the intervening period, and 
to examine the method of their distribution to motion-picture 
theaters, and to point out to the committee the erroneous con- 
clusions contained in the prior report of 1936 not being afforded, 
it is sought to present the relevant facts in this memorandum. 
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to see them and are then shown to people throughout the world, 
in the cities and villages of all the English-speaking countries, of 
the Spanish-speaking countries, and of the Orient have for their 
community all of the people who have seen fit to attend their 
showing. Certainly it would be wrong to say that such com- 
munity has been brought about by any method designed by the 
distributor of the motion picture to negative “community freedom.” 

Motion pictures, of course, are not made for showing in any given 
small geographical area. They are made for showing in many areas 
throughout the world. The report cites Mr. Walter Lippmann, who 
thinks the universal and common appeal of motion pictures pro- 
ceeds from the fact that the American producers the largest 
common denominator in the public taste. It is true that pictures 
are made with an appeal than that afforded by any single 
geographical community, but that in itself does not mean that 
any community is deprived from “community freedom” in its 
motion-picture entertainment. In fact, no one community has a 
very definitely ascertainable preference in motion pictures, or if one 
has, there would not be enough motion pictures to meet such 
particular preference. It may be, for example, that so-called 
action or western motion pictures are commercially profitable be- 
cause they are more attended in one geographical area than they 
are in another, but nevertheless these and all other motion pic- 
tures must be made for larger patronage than is afforded by any 
single area. The truth of the whole matter is the fact that there 
is no single indicated community preference for motion pictures. 
Preferences seem to cut across geographical areas in the United 
States and across State and national boundaries and oceans. Even 
in the same family there are persons who have widely varied tastes 
in the motion pictures they prefer. Indeed, it is the experience 
of people in the business of motion pictures that in the same 
evening a family will split up, several going to one theater to view 
a picture showing there, the others going to another theater to 
view a different picture. 

The argument in the report in respect of its stated primary pur- 
pose proceeds from the claim that the exhibitor is “the logical and 
only point of contact between the community and the motion- 
picture industry,” and from a definition it makes of “compulsory 
block booking” and of “blind two other slogans and catch- 
words rather than precise and fair descriptive terms of customary 
practices in the distribution of motion pictures. 

It must be emphatically rejected that the exhibitors in any city, 
town, or village are the “only point of contact” between the people 
resident therein and the motion-picture industry. The motion- 
gs industry, particularly at its source—that is, in the produc- 

m of motion pictures—has much contact with public and re- 
ligious organizations truly representative of the people for whom 
motion pictures are made, which do more to influence the content 
of motion pictures than the individual statements some patrons 
may make to the proprietor or manager of a motion-picture theater. 
Other influential contacts are the newspaper editorial comment 
and press criticism and, of course, the inarticulate approval or 
disapproval that is evident from patronage or the lack of it. 

Exhibitors as pona of contact between motion pictures produced 
and motion pictures shown in theaters cannot make people go to 
see any particular motion picture, In all but the very smallest 
places in the United States all of the motion pictures produced are 
shown among the theaters which serve any given area. The prob- 
lem of selectivity for different persons in any given community is 
met entirely by the achievement of an industry which makes avail- 
able all over the United States expensively produced motion pic- 
tures at a low cost, which permits their display at all places and 
gives the public so many pictures to choose from. 

It would indeed be a fault if in any community the practice was 
to force the showing of obscene or vicious pictures and to prevent 
the showing of many that are desirable. This is the indictment 
made in the report. 

This is not synonymous with “community freedom” in any mean- 
ing of that term that is apparent. Even should a community, or 
sufficient members of a community to make it profitable, wish to 
see an obscene or vicious picture, the exhibitor should be restrained 
from showing it, even if he so desires; and no community, espe- 
cially a free one, wishes to compel producers of desirable pictures 
to give them to the owners of the local facilities for their display 
at compensation not reasonable and mutually satisfactory. 

Do the companies which distribute motion pictures force any 
theater owner to play an obscene or vicious ? We should 
first ask, “Do they make obscene and vicious pictures?” 

Those who have been attentive to the moral quality of motion 
pictures say, “No.” 

No company could force any exhibitor who had contracted to pay 
it for the exhibition rights to a motion picture, to pay for such 
picture if it were obscene or immoral or vicious. An exhibitor who 
honestly believed that a picture was obscene or immoral or vicious 
would not play it. He could rest secure that no judge or jury 
would direct him to pay for it. He often finds it a convenient ex- 
cuse to any protesting person to say that haying contracted to pay 
for a picture he could not afford not to play it; he does so with pic- 
tures he selects and wishes to play, and believes to be not subject to 
the protest made regarding it. 

It has already been stated that in all communities or areas of 
the United States all motion pictures receive a showing. This is 
a short and complete answer to the charge that a desirable motion 
picture by current practice may be prevented from being shown 
in any community. If there is in rural areas a community or area 
so small that it is conveniently served by only one motion-picture 
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theater, even in these days of automobiles and good roads, then 
such theater with no competition has the choice of the offerings of 
all distributors. For reasons of cost and expense, however, the 
theater can be operated profitably and can be served profitably only 
if it elects to make commitments for groups of the motion pictures 
from the distributing companies. The number in such groups is 
in the sole control of such theater. 

How fallacious is the whole argument of community freedom 
appears from the admission in the report of the committee that 
under the operation of the bill it is contemplated that an exhibitor, 
instead of buying the pictures of Paramount, Metro, and Fox, would 
buy half of Paramount, half of Metro, and half of Fox, and half 
of RKO, Warner Bros., and Universal. The community loses no 
freedom of selection if as between two exhibitors one across the 
street from the other or two blocks from the other, or in rural 
communities one a few miles from the other, one is associated 
with the pictures produced for some of the distributing companies 
and the other theater with others, if all of the pictures are morally 
unobjectionable and available for selection by the theater-going 

ublic, 

j Nor, except for the mere charge, does the report show that 
vicious pictures are compelled to be exhibited or desirable pictures 
are prevented from being exhibited. The many pages of hearings 
failed to reveal any such instance in any community in the United 
States. If the 2 years since the hearings were painstakingly ex- 
amined, community by community, theater by theater, no such 
instance would appear. This is the challenge of those who have 
been charged, but not proved to have offended. 


PRACTICES NOT MONOPOLISTIC 


Upon examination the high-sounding purpose of community 
freedom or home rule, advanced as the primary purpose, was seen 
to yield no justification for legislation. The label “monopolistic” 
advanced as a secondary reason, is even more delusive if not as 
engaging. Under its tyranny an American art industry which has 
8 the competing efforts of other countries, even where 
Government-fostered and nurtured, is exposed to the act of the 

illotine which would decapitate all, the very smallest as well as 
fhe oldest and most important. 

The report does not disclose any figures which would support 
the bare conclusion asserted that there is at present, monopolistic 
control of motion, pictures. The report says that witnesses repre- 
senting independent exhibitors cited gradual shrinkage in the num- 
ber of producing and distributing companies in the past 8 or 10 
years and attributed this to the practice of compulsory block- 
booking and blind selling. It states that although there may be 
a dispute as to the cause, the result is admitted. This is an error. 
It is not admitted that in the past 8 or 10 years there has been 
a shrinkage, gradual or otherwise, of the number of producing and 
distributing companies. It is disputed. It is denied. It is as- 
serted on belief that in the past 8 or 10 years there has been an 
increase in the number of producing and distributing companies. 
It is true that during the past 8 or 10 years, with the coming of 
sound motion pictures, the number of motion pictures produced 
is somewhat smaller than the number of motion pictures produced 
during the period when the production of a motion picture called 
for only a camera. Today, when sound motion pictures call for 
the costliest technical equipment and the outlay of great sums of 
money to produce even the cheapest possible motion picture, there 
are obviously not so many motion pictures produced; there are 
also not so many available outlets for motion pictures compared 
to the days when all that was necessary was a screen and a com- 
paratively inexpensive silent projection machine. 

So-called block booking and blind selling are claimed to be mo- 
nopolistic because they are erroneously claimed to have brought 
about a shrinkage in the number of motion-picture producers 
and distributors in the past 10 years. If, then, there was no 
shrinkage, it ought to be readily admitted that the practices are 
not monopolistic. 

Nothing in the report attempts to show why the practices are 
said to be “monopolistic” except possibly in the definition of block 
booking and blind selling. The definition of block booking in the 
report is said to be the practice whereby a distributor sells its entire 
output to an exhibitor for an ensuing season “affording the ex- 
hibitors no choice except to take all of the pictures so offered or 
none.” It is said to be the practice of “the so-called Big Eight.” 
But all distributors of motion pictures, everywhere distribute mo- 
tion pictures in essentially the same manner, arising from the 
nature of the product, the necessities of the situation, and natural 
development. 

A definition, of course, can be made to cover whatever the person 
making it wishes to cover. There would be no objection to this 
definition of block booking if the bill sought to prevent only that 
which is contained in the definition. With that definition may be 
contrasted the definition of students of the subject. See Harvard 
Business Reports, volume 8, where block booking is defined as 
follows: 

“Block booking is the simultaneous sale to an exhibitor of a num- 
ber of motion pictures for release and delivery to the exhibitor over 
a period of time, the pictures being offered as a group, and the 
aggregate price being in part dependent on the quantity taken. If 
an exhibitor accepted an entire block as offered, the price generally 
was lower per picture than if he selected a smaller number of 
pictures included in the block.” 

It is the practice as defined above which the bill makes criminal. 
There is nothing on the face of the definition as given by well- 
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informed careful students of distribution practices of motion pic- 
tures which would appear to make such practice reprehensible. It 
seems evident that there is nothing “monopolistic” in such practice, 
and in fact a Federal circuit court of appeals (C. C. A. 2, 1932) 
which examined the practice on complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission that it was an unfair method of competition, found it 
to be a legitimate and fair practice which could not be said to tend 
toward monopoly (Federal Trade Commission v. Paramount Fa- 
mous-Lasky Corporation (57 Fed. (2d) 125)). One would suppose 
that forevermore the practice would never again be called “monop- 
olistic” by one informed by such decision unless the court's con- 
clusion was cited and the failure to accept its finding and con- 
clusion of fact and law was pointed out and the reasons therefor 
made clear. This, of course, the report fails to do. 

The practice is not “monopolistic,” as the courts have found. 
No distributor has a monopoly of distribution. There are many in 
active competition, no one of whom dominates the industry. There 
are more than 10 large distributing organizations. In other coun- 
tries there are never more than two or three. More pictures are 
produced in 1 year than the combined output of all other countries, 

Nor are the present practices oppressive or burdensome. No 
exhibitor appeared who stated that he was put out of business 
because he bought in groups or in advance of production. No 
producer appeared who said he could not produce or distribute 
because the others contracted for groups of pictures, 

In the past, some years ago, some distributor may have told an 
exhibitor that the exhibitor would have to take all or none of the 
motion pictures. It is believed that no distributor has done so 
for many, many years. To make it criminal for a distributor 
to do so now is altogether unnecessary. At the hearings before the 
committee no exhibitor appeared to say that any distributor has 
done so for many years past. 

All or nearly all of the distributors permit a cancelation privi- 
lege of 10 percent if the motion pictures are taken in the groups 
offered. As to prices for groups, one need only look into one’s 
own experience to realize why distributors offer a more attractive 
financial proposition if the exhibitor takes the block offered by 
the distributor and not just a few selected pictures here and there. 
One's experience with lecture group subscription tickets or sym- 
phony concert subscription tickets should immediately serve to 
impress the very substantial price differences that can be afforded 
in such recreational or entertainment programs when a commit- 
ment is made for subscriptions for series. 

The difference in cost to an organization which through 
a booking office for lecturers offered on a season’s program by such 
booking office and in arranging for individual lecturers is within 
the experience of all, and yet this bill makes criminal just such 
cost differences. It makes it a criminal offense punishable by a 
year in prison if the distributor makes the group price in relation 
to the price for pictures of the group so attractive that the ex- 
hibitor, in order to get the motion pictures he “prefers” and “de- 
sires,” contracts for the group. No distributor will ever know in 
making his contract whether he has violated this provision of the 
bill. Why a distributor can offer a very attractive price for a group 
in comparison to prices for individual pictures is a nt. It is 
not believed that any exhibitor has suffered thereby. It is not 
burdensome or oppressive upon any exhibitor any more than it is 
burdensome and oppressive upon organizations to do their 
of lecturers or to provide educational courses through a combined 
program at prices much lower than could be afforded for individual 
lectures or courses, and distributors are no more unfair or op- 
pressive or “monopolistic” to exhibitors than are organizations 
which offer to persons subscription series to concerts or the opera 
or groups of lectures at universities or extension schools, or books 
from a book club or magazine subscriptions, at substantial price 
concessions. 

It is necessary for the exhibitors to know in advance the com- 
mitments they will have to make for motion pictures to keep their 
theaters open and it has been of distinct advantage to exhibitors 
to know for example that they can contract to be supplied with 
the motion pictures of companies of long experience and reliability. 

It is true that exhibitors contract in advance for motion pictures 
before they are made. There is no compulsion on an exhibitor 
to do so and an exhibitor can at any time change his policy so 
as to contract for motion pictures only after they are made. In 
fact a great many exhibitors, particularly in the rural centers 
where they are not pressed by competition to show motion pictures 
when very fresh, do so. That is, they wait until the season is 
well under way before they commit themselves for the motion pic- 
tures of at least a few distributors. They have accumulated motion 
pictures which should be furnished to them on previous seasons’ 
contracts and perhaps they have made a contract with the best of 
the motion-picture distributors whose good product is assured by 
past experience and to which exhibitors sometimes refer as the 
“backbone” of their programs. Then, waiting as they do for sev- 
eral months, they determine the comparative excellence of the 
motion pictures produced by other producers’ organizations and 
make contracts after a considerable number of such motion pic- 
tures have been produced to indicate their quality and entertain- 
ment value. Thus they are fully aware in advance of the content 
of each picture they exhibit. 

In some cities there are theaters which show very little else but 
what are termed “revivals”—that is, these theaters bring back for 
exhibition in the area motion pictures which had been produced 
sometime before, but which are believed to have en t 
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value. Of course, such motion pictures have already been produced 
and reviewed. 

There is no compulsion on exhibitors to make contracts in ad- 
vance. The distributors, of course, in competition with each other, 
each would like to know that they have contracts for the exhibi- 
tion of their motion pictures. By the same token, exhibitors who 
have substantial investments in houses wish to encourage dis- 
tributors to arrange for the making of motion pictures at the 
studios, and wish to assure themselves of such motion pictures 
when produced at predictable cost. They therefore make contracts 
in advance of production. 

When exhibitors at one time were afraid they would not have 
sufficient motion pictures at reasonable prices for the operation of 
their theaters, they formed a cooperative association in which each 
contributed money and bound themselves to take and pay for 
motion pictures produced by their cooperative organization. It is 
a matter of record that this tive organization first started 
paying remunerations to actors ang directing talent much larger 
than up to that time had been paid 

More recently the theater owners in an organization of exhibi- 
tors who appeared at the hearings in support of the bill had called 
to their attention their efforts to make the members of their asso- 
ciation enter into 5-year contracts with a distributing company 
they sponsored, under plans whereby the distributing corporation 

for the distribution of motion pictures to these exhibitors 
of all the motion pictures to be produced for a period of 5 years 
under a franchise contract which obligated the exhibitors to take 
them. 

What makes exhibitors and distributors alike wish to contract 
for the showing of motion pictures in advance of their production 
is not any monopolistic design but the legitimate desires of each 
to effect some safeguards in an enterprise of extreme commercial 
hazards. For years they have done so to their mutual benefit, to 
the benefit of the American industry, and to the benefit of the 

ublic. 

S The report claims that the bill defines its prohibitions in proper 
technical language. To the members of the industry the language 
of the bill seems curiously inept. The report says that there is 
no sound reason for apprehending that the enactment of the bill 
will inflict monetary loss on the industry; but it is hard to 
understand how they can disregard the testimony of those leaders 
and spokesmen of the foremost companies of the industry who 
gave it as their opinion that it would inflict severe hardship and 
monetary losses on the industry. Are the views in such 

the views of the experienced and trained leaders of the foremost 
companies in the industry to be rejected? If so, how can the 
companies and their stockholders, and even the American public 
interested in the welfare of its industry, be assured otherwise? 

The report repeats the paragraph contained in the prior 
that the contention that the movies have improved in quality 
during the past 2 years is irrelevant, and that the recent reforma- 
tion is purely voluntary and may be believed to be of short 
duration, But certainly it has overlooked 2 more years of steady 
advancement. In reissuing the prior report it should have said 
that 4 years of improvement is pointed to by the industry, and 
then state, if it can, that 4 years of responsibility discharged 
is of short duration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (S. 3691) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional judges for certain United States district 
courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT—CONFERENCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10140) to amend the 
Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. BuLow, 
and Mr. Frazier conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR CERTAIN UNITED STATES COURTS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I submit the conference 
report on Senate bill 3691, providing for additional judges 
for certain United States courts, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3691) to 
provide for the appointment of additional judges for certain United 
States district courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts 
of the United States for the District of Columbia, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
oeae House, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
‘ollows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

“That the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, four additional circuit judges, 
one for each of the following judicial circults: Second, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh. 

“Sec. 2. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, one additional associate justice 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 3. Section 2 of the Act entitled An Act authorizing the 
appointment of an additional circuit judge for the third circuit’, 
approved June 24, 1936 (49 Stat. 1903), is hereby repealed. 

“Src. 4. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
8 and consent of the Senate, twelve additional district judges, 
as ws: 

“(a) One district judge for each of the following districts: West- 
ern district of Louisiana, southern district of Texas, eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan, western district of Washington, northern district 
of Illinois, western district of Virginia; 

“(b) One district judge for the southern district of California, 
whose official residence shall be Fresno; 

“(c) One district judge for the northern district of California, 

official residence shall be Sacramento; 

“(d) One district judge for the southern district of New York: 
Provided, That-the first vacancy occurring in the office of district 
judge for the southern district of New York 3 8 the retirement, dis- 
qualification, resignation, or death of Judges in office on the date 
of enactment of this Act shall not be filled; 

“(e) One district judge for the district of Massachusetts: Pro- 
vided, That the first vacancy occurring in the office of district 
judge for the district of Massachusetts by the retirement, disquali- 
fication, resignation, or death of judges in office on the date of 

t of this Act shall not be filled; 

“(f) One district judge for each of the following combinations 
of districts: Eastern and western districts of Arkansas, eastern 
and middle districts of Tennessee: Provided, That no successor 
shall be appointed to be judge for the eastern and middle districts 
of Tennessee. 

“Sec. 5. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, three additional associate jus- 
tices of the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 6. That any vacancy which may occur at any time in the 
office of United States district judge for the district of Montana 
created by the Act of September 14, 1922 (42 Stat. 837), is hereby 
authorized to be filled.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Harrow W. SUMNERS, 
U. S. GUYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the confer- 
ence report is agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in connection with the re- 
port, I should like to have printed in the Recorn at this 
point a statement concerning the residence requirements of 
judges in the State of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the state- 
ment may be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


NEW DISTRICT JUDGES FOR NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The official residential requirement for each of these judges is 
not intended to restrict the full participancy of each in the judi- 
cial work of his district wherever he may be required to sit to 
perform his share. Like every other judge in the district, each is 
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controlled by the provisions of title 28, section 27, of the Judicial 
Code, providing that: 

“In districts having more than one district judge, the judges 
may agree upon the division of business and assignment of cases 
for trial in said district; but in case they do not so agree, the 
senior circuit judge of the circuit in which the district lies shall 
make all necessary orders for the division of business and the 
assignment of cases for trial in said district.” 


RELIEF OF WILLIAM A. PATTERSON AND OTHERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1700) 
for the relief of William A. Patterson, Albert E. Rust, Louis 
Pfeiffer; and John L. Nesbitt and Cora B. Geller, as executors 
under the will of James T. Bentley, which were, on page 1, 
to strike out all after line 2 down to and including “$46,- 
670.34” in line 8 and insert “That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated”, and 
on page 2, line 3, to strike out all after “said” down to and 
including “represents”, in line 4, and insert “firm, the sum 
of $46,670.34, in full settlement of all their claims against 
the United States for refund of.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 


PENSIONS FOR SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND OTHER VETERANS 


Mr. McGILL, Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 1633, being House 
bill 5030, granting pensions and increases of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who served 90 days or more 
in the military or naval service of the United States during the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief 
Expedition between the dates of April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, 
both dates inclusive, and who have been honorably discharged 
therefrom, or who, having served less than 90 days, were discharged 
for disability incurred in the service in line of duty, upon reach- 
ing the age of 65 years shall, upon making proof of such fact, be 
placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a pension of 
$60 a month: Provided, That all leaves of absence and furloughs 
under General Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War Depart- 
ment, shall be included in determining the period of pensionable 
service: Provided further, That the provisions, limitations, and 
benefits of this section be, and hereby are, extended to and shall 
include any woman who served honorably as a nurse, chief nurse, 
or superintendent of the Nurse Corps under contract for 90 days 
or more between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, 
and to any such nurse, regardless of length of service, who was 
released from service before the expiration of the 90 days because 
of disability contracted by her while in the service in line of duty. 

Sec. 2. Any soldier, sailor, or marine, or nurse with service as 
defined in section 1 of this act now on the pension roll or who 
may be hereafter entitled to a pension under existing laws, or 
under this act on account of his service during the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or China Relief Expedition, 
who is now or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical 
or mental disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or 
blind as to need or require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person, shall be given a rate of $100 a month. 

Sec. 3. That the pension or increased rate of pension herein 
provided for shall commence from the date of filing application 
therefor after the approval of this act in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, provided they 
are entitled to a pension under the provisions of this act, and the 
issue of a check in payment of a pension for which the execution 
and submission of a voucher was not required shall constitute pay- 
ment in the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the last 
day of the period covered by such check, and it shall not be 
canceled, but shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased 
pensioner. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this act shall be held to affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as 
the Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll, as provided by the act 
of April 27, 1916, but any pension or increase of pension herein 
provided for shall be in addition thereto: Provided, That no one 
while an inmate of the United States Soldiers’ Home or of any 
National or State Soldiers’ Home, and while the Government of 
the United States contributes toward defraying the expense in- 
curred in providing such inmate with domiciliary care, shall be 
paid more than $50 per month under this act: Provided further, 
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That any pension paid to any person under the provisions of this 
act shall be in lieu of any other pension to which he might be 
entitled to under any other war service pension act. 

Sec. 5. That nothing contained in the provisions of this act 
shall be construed to diminish or reduce any pension heretofore 
granted, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

Wl KING. Mr. President, I ask for an explanation of the 

ill. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, the bill grants certain pen- 
sions to veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and the China Relief Expedition. 

At the present time, under existing law those who have 
suffered disabilities in line of duty receive the following 
pensions: 

For a one-tenth disability, $20 per month; for a one- 
fourth disability, $25 per month; for a one-half disability, 
or 50 percent disability, $35 per month; for a three-quarters 
disability, $50 per month; for total disability $60 per month; 
for one requiring the aid and attendance constantly of 
another person, $72 per month. 

Those who have reached the age of 62, regardless of dis- 
ability, receive $30 per month; those who are 68 years of age 
receive $40 per month; those who are 72 years of age receive 
$50 per month; and those who are 75 years of age receive 
$60 per month. 

Under the provisions of section 1 of the bill, Spanish- 
American War veterans who have reached the age of 65 
years would be entitled to a pension of $60 per month. Those 
who have suffered disability to the extent that they require 
the aid and attendance of another person at all times would 
be entitled to a pension of $100 per month. At the present 
time those who require the aid and attendance of another 
person receive a pension of $72 per month. 

Briefly to state the matter, the bill will affect approxi- 
mately 23,000 veterans. It is estimated that section 1 of the 
bill, granting a pension of $60 per month to those who have 
reached the age of 65 years, would cost the Government 
$4,876,000 per year, over and above the present cost. 

Section 2 of the bill, which would increase the pensions of 
those who require the aid and attendance of another person 
at all times, would cost the Government approximately 
$862,200 per year over and above the present cost. The total 
increase over existing law would amount to $5,738,200. The 
estimates have been furnished to the Committees on Pen- 
sions of the two Houses by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. Myr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL, I yield. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. The average age of Spanish-American 
War veterans now exceeds 65 years; does it not? 

Mr. McGILL. The average age of Spanish-American War 
veterans at the present time is about 65. 

Mr. LUNDEEN. And if we are to do anything for them, 
we had better do it now. 

Mr. McGILL. That is my view. Approximately 23,000 
veterans are affected by the bill. A large number of Span- 
ish-American War veterans who sustained disabilities, or 
who have passed the age of 65, are receiving at the present 
time as much as $60 per month; and some, under existing 
law, in excess of $60 per month. The number of veterans 
who are 65 years of age or more at the present time, and 
we are not drawing in excess of $50 per month, is about 

3,000. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGILL. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the able Senator, the chairman of the 
Pensions Committee, if it is not true that the bill provides 
for many who were not provided for at all in previous 
measures? 

Mr. McGILL. Those who are under 62 years of age and 
who have no disabilities are not now receiving any pensions 
at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. McGILL. Certainly. 
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Mr. KING. Is any distinction made between those who 
may have sustained disabilities and those who sustained no 
disabilities and who are now in good health and have ample 
means, as some may have? 

Mr. McGILL. Am I to understand the Senator to refer 
to those who have passed the age of 65? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McGILL. No; those who have passed the age of 65 
would be regarded as disabled. Those who are totally dis- 
abled at the present time, whether they be 65 years of age, 
or more, or less, are receiving $60 per month. 

The difficulty is for veterans who have been adjudged 
three-fourths or 75 percent disabled to establish beyond the 
75-percent disability, total disability in order to receive $60 
per month. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I should like to interrupt him again, as I want to have a 
clear idea of the bill. As I understand the bill, veterans, 
after they have reached the age of 65 years, who may have 
been in the Army for only a few days, who suffered no dis- 
abilities, who perhaps, were never away from continental 
United States, and are now in good health, and, perhaps, 
have property, would receive the same compensation as those 
who sustained disabilities? 

Mr. McGILL. No; this bill provides that, in order that a 
veteran after arriving at the age of 65 years may be entitled 
to a pension of $60 per month, he must have served at least 
90 days between the dates set forth in the bill. 

Mr. KING. That would be from the outbreak of the war, 
I presume? 

Mr. McGILL. It would be between April 21, 1898, and 
July 4, 1902. So the serving of a few days is not involved. 
The veteran must have served at least 90 days. There is, 
however, a pensionable status for those who served less than 
90 days and who incurred disabilities in their service. 

Mr. KING. The wealth or poverty of the recipient of 
the pension proposed is immaterial; that is to say, the 
rich man would get the same pension as the poor man? 

Mr. McGILL., There are very few Spanish-American War 
veterans, if any, who are numbered among the well to do 
and the rich of this country. There are very few among 
them who are physically able and who have suffered no 
disability.. Practically all of them are men who are now 
beyond 65 years of age. That is the average age. Some 
are above that age and some are under it. 

In 1937 the death rate among Spanish-American War vet- 
erans was 32.41 to every 1,000, or more than 4,000 deaths, 
among them during the year 1937. The death rate is in- 
creasing so that it is estimated that in 1938 the death rate 
per thousand will be 35.93, or in excess of 5,000 deaths of 
Spanish-American War veterans during the calendar year 
1938. 

It is further estimated that while this measure will increase 
the cost to the Government the first year approximately a 
little in excess of $5,000,000, and will increase the cost to the 
Government during the first 2 years after its enactment, but 
at the expiration of 2 years, by virtue of the death rate among 
Spanish-American War veterans, the cost to the Government 
will not be any greater than it is under existing law. 

I do not desire, Mr. President, to take up a great deal of 
the time of the Senate. I should like to emphasize for the 
Recorp, however, the fact that there are 175,361 Spanish- 
American War veterans who are now on the pension roll, and 
the death rate applicable to them is what I have stated to 
the Senate. I will be glad to answer any questions which 
may be asked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5030) was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ISSUANCE OF TREASURY BONDS AND NOTES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
& bill coming from the House of Representatives. 


The bill (H. R. 10535) to amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the first paragraph of section 1 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 752), 
is amended by striking out the following: : Provided, That the 
face amount of bonds issued under this section and section 22 of 
this act shall not exceed in the aggregate $25,000,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time.” 

Sec, 2. Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 31, sec. 757b), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 21. The face amount of bonds, certificates of indebtedness, 
Treasury bills, and notes issued under the authority of this act, 
and certificates of indebtedness issued under the authority of sec- 
tion 6 of the First Liberty Bond Act, shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate $45,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
considered at this time. I will say that the bill is similar 
to a Senate bill reported from the Finance Committee. If 
the House bill may be considered and passed, as I hope it 
may be, then I shall ask that the Senate bill reported by the 
Committee on Finance which is now on the calendar be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Mississippi should make a brief statement concerning the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I may say that under the 
existing law the Treasury Department has authority to issue 
$45,000,000,000 worth of bonds, Treasury notes, and short- 
term notes. The limit on long-term paper is $25,000,000,000, 
and the limit on short-term paper is $20,000,000,000. Of the 
long-term paper, on the issuance of which the limit is 
$25,000,000,000, there is outstanding $23,301,000,000. So, in 
reference to such paper, the Treasury has a leeway of only 
$1,698,000,000 plus. Of short-term paper the Treasury has 
authority to issue $20,000,000,000 worth, but they have only 
issued approximately $14,000,000,000 worth. What this bill 
does is to remove the partition in the allocation of the $20,- 
000,000,000 for short-term notes and $25,000,000,000 for long- 
term notes, leaving to the Treasury the authority to sell 
long-term instead of short-term paper or vice versa. It is in 
the interest, I may say, of saving some money for the Gov- 
ernment and financing some of the Government's 
expenditures. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. As the Senator knows, I have 
been interested in obtaining the views of the Treasury De- 
partment in regard to an amendment which the Senator 
from North Carolina and I have discussed to some extent. I 
did not know the Senator was going to ask that this bill be 
considered today. I have just telephoned to the Treasury 
this afternoon the substance of the amendment concerning 
which I desired to obtain their views. I am wondering if 
the Senator would not be willing to allow the bill to go over 
until tomorrow? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will gladly accommodate the Senator. 
I may say that I did not know there would be any amend- 
ment, although I knew that in the committee the Senator 
had a certain viewpoint with reference to the measure. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I was a little disturbed over 
the question of whether or not the passage of the bill might 
open the way to the issuance of a large number of bonds. I 
think there could be approximately $8,000,000,000 of bonds 
issued before January 1 when the Senate will meet again. 
It seemed to me that we ought to do something to save the 
status quo in that respect. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator desires that the bill be 
not considered at this time, I shall not insist on it. I sought 
to have it considered because the House had passed the bill, 
a similar bill has just been reported to the Senate by the 
Finance Committee, and I wanted to get through with it as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I am anxious to have the Sen- 
ator himself look over the amendment I should like to offer. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I withdraw the request 
for the consideration of the bill for the time being. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is withdrawn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I inquire if the bill goes 
over until tomorrow as the unfinished business? 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not ask that it be made the un- 
finished business, but I will endeavor to bring it up some- 
time tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to say to the Senate that it is con- 
templated that the calendar will be called tomorrow as soon 
after the Senate convenes as possible and such other odds 
and ends as we may have left over, which will be the object 
of the meeting tomorrow. 

REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND SALE OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, BULKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6586) to regulate the trans- 
portation and sale of natural gas in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes. I should like to have the bill made the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Sena- 
tor to make any bill the unfinished business. I think it will 
be easy to have that bill taken up after the calendar is called, 
but in view of the fact that the Senator from Mississippi 
wanted to take up the bill to which he referred a few mo- 
ments ago, although technically it is not the unfinished busi- 
ness, I would rather the Senator from Ohio would not move 
to make the gas bill the unfinished business tonight. 

Mr. BULKLEY. In that event, I will not make the motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the Senator will have any 
trouble in getting the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will say that some of us are very much opposed to the 
bill the Senator from Ohio is seeking to have made the unfin- 
ished business. Personally, I shall never vote for a bill that 
will permit any agency of the Government to increase the 
price of natural gas as a competitive commodity with other 
commodities produced in this country. I think if natural 
gas is going to be regulated there ought to be a minimum 
and not a maximum provided. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Ohio will not urge the matter tonight. 

Mr. BULKLEY. I will not press the motion tonight, but 
I am anxious to have the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nomination of Lindsey L. 
Burke to be postmaster at Norwalk, Calif., in place of L. L. 
Burke, which was ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Thomas A. 
Murphree to be judge of the northern district of Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection; the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomination of Summerfield S. 
Alexander to be United States attorney, district of Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Lon Warner 
to be United States marshal, district of Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of W. G. Hender- 
son to be State administrator for Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions of postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions of postmasters will be confirmed en bloc. The Chair 
hears no objection, and the nominations are so confirmed. 

IN THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions for promotion in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Nayy will be confirmed en bloc. The Chair 


hears no objection, and the nominations are so confirmed. 
That completes the calendar. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED BILLS TOMORROW 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desire to make a request for unanimous consent that 
unobjected bills on the calendar be considered tomorrow? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately upon the convening of the Senate tomorrow the 
calendar be called for the consideration of unobjected bills, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 18, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 17 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
George C. Mathews, of Wisconsin, to be a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for the term expiring 
June 5, 1943. (Reappointment.) 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Dr. Jack L. James to be assistant surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service, to take effect from date of 
oath. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


MARINE CORPS 


Lt. Col. Earl C, Long to be a colonel in the Marine Corps 
from the 7th day of May 1938. 

Lt. Col. Selden B. Kennedy to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 7th day of May 1938. 

Maj. William T. Clement to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 7th day of May 1938. 

Capt. William S. Fellers to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 7th day of May 1938. 

First Lt. Charles R. Jones to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 7th day of May 1938. 

First Lt. Clifford H. Shuey to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the Tth day of May 1938. 


1938 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 17 
(legislative day of April 20), 1938 
UNITED STATES District JupcEe 


Thomas A. Murphree to be United States district judge 
for the northern district of Alabama. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Summerfield S. Alexander to be United States attorney 
for the district of Kansas. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Lon Warner to be United States marshal for the district 
of Kansas. 


Works PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


W. G. Henderson to be State administrator in the Works 
Progress Administration for Alabama. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Royal E. Ingersoll to be rear admiral. 
Alger H. Dresel to be captain. 
Jacob H. Jacobson to be commander. 
James D. L. Grant to be lieutenant. 
James E. Kyes to be lieutenant. 
Warren H. McClain to be lieutenant. 
John G. Gragg to be lieutenant. 
Robert H. Taylor to be lieutenant. 
Edgar J. MacGregor, 3d, to be lieutenant, 
Parke H. Brady to be lieutenant. 
Everett O. Rigsbee, Jr., to be lieutenant. 
John A. Moreno to be lieutenant. 
John F. Tatom to be lieutenant. 
John H. Armstrong, Jr., to be lieutenant. 
Louis D. McGregor, Jr., to be lieutenant. 
Rowland C. Lawver to be lieutenant. 
Ray E. Malpass to be lieutenant. 
George G. Palmer to be lieutenant. 
Joseph B. H. Young to be lieutenant. 
Kirke G. Schnoor to be chief radio electrician to rank 
with but after ensign. 
Ormond L. Cox to be rear admiral. 
George B. Dowling to be medical inspector with the rank 
of commander. z 
Raymond M. Bright to be pay inspector with the rank of 
commander. 
John Flynn to be pay inspector with the rank of com- 
mander. 
Douglas W. Coe to be naval constructor with the rank of 
commander. 
William J. Malone to be naval constructor with the rank 
of commander. 4 
Ralph S. McDowell to be naval constructor with the rank 
of commander. 
John D. Crecca to be naval constructor with the rank of 
commander. 
William C. Wade to be naval constructor with the rank of 
commander. 
William R. Nichols to be naval constructor with the rank 
of commander. 
Paul W. Haines to be naval constructor with the rank of 
commander. 
Thomas P. Wynkoop to be naval constructor with the rank 
of commander. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Gilbert G. Vann, Arbuckle. 
Olive G. Nance, Arvin. 
James B. Ogden, Avalon. 
Charles E. Day, Avenal. 
Roy W. Scott, Baldwin Park. 
Frederick A. Dickinson, Ben Lomond. 
Harry A. Hall, Bigpine. 
Joseph V. Gaffey, Burlingame. 
Harry B. Hooper, Capitola. 
John M. Gondring, Jr., Ceres, 
LXXXII 440 
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Harold E. Rogers, Chowchilla, 
Alice D. Scanlon, Colfax. 

Alfred F. Seale, Cottonwood. 

Alice E. Schieck, Eldridge. 

Frank T. Ashby, Etna. 

Bert R. Hild, Fair Oaks. 

William D. Mathews, Fort Jones. 
Ralph W. Dunham, Greenfield. 
Josephine M. Costar, Greenville. 
Lena M. Preston, Harbor City. 
Anthony J. Foster, Hayward. 
George J. Nevin, Huntington Park. 
Wood I. Glasgow, Le Grand. 
Charles M. Jones, Lodi. 

Bert A. Wilson, Los Banos. 

Paul W. McGrorty, McCloud. 
Joseph T. McInerny, Merced. 
John Carlos Rose, Milpitas. 
Phillip J. Dougherty, Monterey. 
Julia M. Ruschin, Newark. 

John T. Ireland, Pico. 

Josephine Purcell, Represa. 

Merle H. Wiswell, Roseville. 

James R. Wilson, Sacramento. 
Grace E. Patterson, Samoa. 
George H. Treat, San Andreas. 
Richard T. Ambrose, Santa Barbara. 
Edith E. Mason, Santa Fe Springs. 
Charles S. Catlin, Saticoy. 

Wesley L. Benepe, Sebastopol. 
Robert B. Montgomery, Sequoia National Park. 
Arne M. Madsen, Solvang. 

Harold B. Lull; South Gate. 
William Clyde Brite, Tehachapi. 
Elsie B. Lausten, Walnut Grove. 
Harry Bridgewater, Watsonville. 
Fannie R. Wiley, Winton. 

7 INDIANA 
James R. Kelley, Lebanon. 
Gordon B. Olvey, Noblesville. 
Patrick D. Sullivan, Whiting. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our blessed Heavenly Father, look down upon us from Thy 
throne of grace and hear our prayer. Forgive our sins, be 
gracious unto us, and help us to be true to ourselves in all 
that pertains to our private and public demeanor. In all 
situations may we prove ourselves worthy of the honor and 
the dignity our country has bestowed upon us. Blessed Lord 
God, enable us to approach duties and responsibilities calmly 
and undisturbed, remembering that he who is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city. Make us zealous in all good works 
that we may come unto the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ. Unto Him be eternal praises, world without 
end. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the fol- 
lowing dates the President approved and signed joint resolu- 
tions and bills of the House of the following titles: 

On May 11, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to authorize the issuance to 
Sekizo Takahashi of a permit to reenter the United States; 
and 
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H. R. 9286. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cairo, II. 

On May 12, 1938: 

H. R. 1904. An act for the relief of Florenz Gutierrez; 

H. R. 4564. An act for the relief of the Floridian Press of 
Jacksonville, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 

H. R. 6803. An act for the relief of Mrs. Newton Petersen; 
and 

H. R. 9415. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 28, 1937. 

On May 13, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 623. Joint resolution making available additional 
funds for the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission; 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Fourth International Conference on Private Air Law; 

H. R. 4340. An act for the relief of J. F. Stinson; 

H. R. 4819. An act for the relief of Joseph Zani; 

H. R. 5623. An act for the relief of Darwin Engstrand, a 
minor; 

H. R. 6656. An act making the 11th day of November in 
each year a legal holiday; 

H. R. 7601. An act for the relief of Eula Scruggs; 

H. R. 7675. An act for the relief of Newark Concrete Pipe 
Co.; f 

H. R. 8403. An act to ratify and confirm Act 23 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1937, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and delivered under Act 
174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 9042. An act to amend section 2 of the act to incorpo- 
rate The Howard University; 

H. R. 9198. An act for the relief of certain disbursing ofi- 
cers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; 

H. R. 9526. An act to amend the act of May 27, 1908, 
authorizing settlement of accounts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 9725. An act to liberalize the provisions of existing 
laws governing death-compensation benefits for widows and 
children of World War veterans, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9973. An act to improve the efficiency of the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10085. An act to authorize the payment of an indem- 
nity to the Norwegian Government in full and final satisfac- 
tion of all claims based on the detention and treatment of 
the crew of the Norwegian steamer Sagatind subsequent to 
the seizure of this vessel by the United States Coast Guard 
cutter Seneca on October 12, 1924. 

On May 16, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to permit a compact or 
agreement between the States of Idaho and Wyoming re- 
specting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Snake River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of L. M. Crawford; 

H.R.1930. An act for the relief of William H. Ames; 

H. R. 3609. An act to protect the salaries of rural letter 
carriers who transfer from one rural route to another; 

H. R.4275. An act to correct United States citizenship 
status of certain persons born in Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6479. An act for the relief of Guy Salisbury, alias 
John G. Bowman, alias Alva J. Zenner; 

H. R. 7259. An act to authorize the conveyance by the 
United States to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain 
tract of land in the town site of Ketchikan; 

H. R. 7443. An act for the relief of Wilson H. Parks, Elsa 
Parks, and Jessie M. Parks; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Shelba Jennings; 

H. R. 9349. An act for the relief of the Nicolson Seed Farms, 
& Utah corporation; 

H. R. 9601. An act to amend the acts for promoting the cir- 
culation of reading matter among the blind; 
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H. R. 9760. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1899, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of War to permit allot- 
ments from the pay of military personnel and permanent 
civilian employees under certain conditions; 

H. R. 9764. An act to authorize an appropriation for recon- 
struction at Fort Niagara, N. Y., to replace loss by fire; 

H. R. 9784. An act to authorize an appropriation to aid 
in defraying the expenses of the observance of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, to be held at 
Gettysburg, Pa., from June 29 to July 6, 1938, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 10066. An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill and joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 10140. An act to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and 
for other purposes; and ; 

H. J. Res. 678. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for grants to States for unemployment-compensa- 
tion administration, Social Security Board, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3699. An act authorizing the Library of Congress to ac- 
quire by purchase, or otherwise, the whole, or any part, of 
the papers of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Thomas 
Pinckney, including therewith a group of documents relating 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, now in the pos- 
session of Harry Stone, of New York City; and 

S. 3845. An act to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
and to promote the development and safety and to provide 
for the regulation of civil aeronautics. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 7158) entitled “An act to 
except yachts, tugs, towboats, and unrigged vessels from 
certain provisions of the act of June 25, 1936, as amended,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. COPELAND, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. 
Bartey, Mr. Jonnson of California, and Mr. Wuire to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. Gisson members of the Joint 
Select Committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of 
March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the disposition of useless papers in the executive de- 
partments,” for the disposition of executive papers in the 
Navy Department, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a speech made at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., by Postmaster General James A. Farley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the life of Tom Bald- 
win, an early aviator. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and include therein a 
radio address I delivered on the Columbia network on 
May 14. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of labor and wages and hours, and I also ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of the National Youth Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend the time for filing my extension of remarks 
on the relief bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include the essay 
of Thomas J. Owens, prize winner in Massachusetts of the 
air-mail essay contest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? j 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp by 
printing an editorial from the New York Times of May 16 
on wages and hours. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
letter received from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial on the Philippine situation 
in the Philippine-American Advocate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
7187) to amend section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, which was passed by the House by unanimous 
consent and passed by the Senate with simply a clarifying 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “(1)” and insert: (I).“ 

Page 2, line 15, strike out all after “the” down to and including 
“stock;” in line 20, and insert: “date this paragraph as amended 
takes effect, the Corporation shall waive, in favor only of any 
person against whom stockholders’ individual liability may be 
asserted, any claim on account of such liability in excess of the 
liability, if any, to the bank or its creditors, for the amount unpaid 
upon his stock in such bank; but any.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take up on Friday next, under the general rules of 
the House, with general debate limited to not more than 1 
hour, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 655) which will remove 
the limitation of time which is now fixed as July 1, 1938, 
within which the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation may 
make loans to insured banks or purchase assets of insured 
banks to facilitate mergers and consolidations with other in- 
sured banks. I make the same request with regard to the bill 
(H. R. 10608) relating to loans to railroads by the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation, and for other purposes; and also 
with respect to the slum-clearance bill, provided the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency can report the bill in the 
meantime. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to incorporate 
in his request the control of the time? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I ask that the time be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wo corr) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that on Friday next it may be in order to 
take up in sequence the bills indicated by him, general debate 
on each bill to be limited to not more than 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by himself and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort], the bills to be considered 
under the general rules of the House. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe we could probably dispose of House Joint 
Resolution 655, the F. D. I. C. bill, in the time requested by the 
gentleman from Maryland. As I understand, the gentleman’s 
request provides for an hour of general debate on each side? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. No; not an hour on each side, but 
an hour altogether, to be equally divided. We are trying to 
take up three bills in one afternoon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. I believe House Joint Resolution 
655, the F. D. I. C. bill, can be considered in that time. As far 
as I am concerned, I shall have no objection to the gentleman 
taking that bill up under the rules of the House. 

However, H. R. 10608, the railroad bill, presents a little 
different picture. This bill is more or less controversial. I 
have had several requests on our side for time. I believe we 
should give a great deal of consideration to the bill. The 
debates on that question will involve the general financial 
condition of the railroads, the necessity for rendering this 
aid, and the necessity for a departure from R. F. C. procedure 
in behalf of the railroads. 

The SPEAKER. Would the gentleman from Maryland 
have any objection to submitting these requests separately? 
The Chair is of the opinion it would contribute to more 
orderely procedure if the requests were submitted individ- 
ually. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, my first request is 
with respect to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 655) which 
will remove the limitation of time which is now fixed as 
July 1, 1938, within which the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation may make loans to insure banks or purchase 
assets of insured banks to facilitate mergers and consolida- 
tions with other insured banks. I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next this resolution may be considered under 
the general rules of the House, with general debate limited 
to not more than 1 hour, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! 
and one-half by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of th 
gentleman from Maryland? . 

Mr. MOTT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I understood the flood-control bill is coming up Thursday. 
I do not know the amount of time that has been determined 
upon for debate. I would like to ask the majority leader 
whether a vote on the flood-control bill will come on Thurs- 
day? 

Mr. RAYBURN. We hope so. If not on Thursday, of 
course, we would finish the consideration of that bill on 
Friday before these requests would be in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill H. R. 10608, with respect to loans to 
railroads by the R. F. C., may be taken up under the general 
rules of the House on Friday following the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 655 and that the time in general 
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debate be limited one hour and a half, one-half to be con- 
trolied by the gentleman from Michigan and one-half by 
myself, the debate to be confined to the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, that is a bill about which I have been speaking 
that is somewhat controversial. I have had several requests 
for time. It was my original understanding, or thought, at 
least, that we would have an hour on this side for general 
debate. I do not see how we can get along with any less 
time than that. If the gentleman will modify his request 
so there would be an additional hour of general debate in 
addition to the debate under the 5-minute rule—— 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I modify the request, Mr. 
Speaker, and ask unanimous consent that 1 hour of the 
time be controlled by the gentleman from Michigan and one- 
half hour by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland, as modified? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, in case the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is able to report a slum- 
clearance bill by Friday, I ask unanimous consent that that 
bill may also be taken up on Friday under the general rules 
of the House, general debate to be confined to the bill and 
limited to 1 hour and a half, one-half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Michigan and one-half by myself. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, much as I want to expedite the consideration of all of 
these bills, I do not see how it is possible at this particular 
moment to agree to take up the housing bill. The matter is 
in controversy in the committee. We have not reported the 
bill out as yet, and that bill, regardless of the manner in 
which it is reported by the committee, is going to be highly 
controversial. I have not had any requests for time because 
the Members on our side do not know in what form the bill 
will appear for consideration. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon this request, because although I want to expedite 
the consideration of that bill if it is reported out, we are 
not in position at the present time to know how much time 
we may need or what the issues are going to be. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I withdraw the request with re- 
spect to that bill for the present, Mr. Speaker. 

VETO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
M’SHAIN CO., INC. (H. DOC. NO. 646) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following veto 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, House bill No. 906, 
entitied “An act for the relief of McShain Co., Inc.” 

This bill proposes to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to adjudicate the claim of the McShain Co. against 
the United States for damages said to have been sustained 
by it as the result of an alleged failure or delay on the part 
of the Government to settle and adjust a strike during the 
construction of the Annex to the Library of Congress. 

It appears that on January 3, 1934, the Architect of the 
Capitol entered into a contract with McShain Co., Inc., by 
which the latter undertook to make the excavation and 
construct the foundations for the Annex to the Library of 
Congress. By reason of a carpenters’ strike the work under 
the contract was suspended for a period of 69 days. The 
Government remitted all liquidated damages that accrued 
during that period. 

The contractor, however, claims that he was caused dam- 
ages in the sum approximating $30,000 by reason of the 
suspension of the work and seeks to recover this amount. 
The purpose of the bill is to permit him to bring suit 
VVV burt of 


goreg ‘contract contained a provision that all labor issues 
arising thereunder which could not be satisfactorily ad- 
justed by the contracting officer should be submitted to the 
Joint Commission to Acquire a Site and Additional Build- 
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ings for the Library of Congress. The contractor appar- 
ently contends that Government officials did not make suffi- 
cient efforts under this provision to secure an expeditious 
settlement of the strike. 

If the United States committed any breach of its agree- 
ment, the contractor may maintain an action in the Court 
of Claims under the general jurisdiction of that tribunal. 
No special legislation is necessary for that purpose. The 
object of the bill seems to be, however, to create a cause of 
action which would not exist under present law, even if the 
United States were suable as an individual or private corpo- 
ration and waived its immunity. 

It does not appear that any act of the Government con- 
tributed to bringing about the strike or caused its prolonga- 
tion. There seems to be no reason why the losses caused to 
the contractor as a result of the strike should be assumed 
by the Government. This is one of the risks of the enter- 
prise which the contractor must bear. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, I am constrained 
to withhold my approval from this measure. 

D. ROOSEVELT, 

THe Warre Hovse, May 17, 1938. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread at large upon the Journal. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the bill and message be referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10140) 
to amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? {After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
CARTWRIGHT, WARREN, WHITTINGTON, WoLcorTT, and Mort. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous order of the House 
heretofore entered, today is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland (when the Committee on 
Claims was called). Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, I call up the bill (S. 3526) to provide for 
reimbursing certain railroads for sums paid into the Treasury 
of the United States under an unconstitutional act of Con- 
gress, and pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

‘There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and K e 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to certain railroad 
companies, and trustees and receivers thereof, a sum not to exceed 
$139,000, said sums having been paid into the Treasury of the 
United States by order of the Railroad Retirement Board created 
by the act of Congress of June 27, 1934, known as Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, and which act was on May 6, 1935, declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Any railroad which has made a payment into the Treas- 
ury of the United States by reason of the order mentioned in sec- 
tion 1 hereof may file its claim for reimbursement with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the shall examine 
and if it is found to be correct shall issue his warrant therefor, 

Secretary 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated”, strike out the 
words “‘to certain railroad 8 and 6 
thereof” and insert “including the balance remaining in the fund 
in the Treasury designated ‘Railroad retirement trust fund’, to the 
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railroad companies and other carriers of the United States, their 
trustees or receivers, their proportionate share of.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “said sums having been” and insert 
“in full settlement of all their claims against the United States 
for a refund of sums,” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out all of section 2 and insert: 

“Sec. 2. Claims for refund hereunder shall be filed within 1 year 
from the approval of this act, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
may promulgate such rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
for carrying out the purpose of this act.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to refund 
sums paid by the railroads and other carriers of the United 
States under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, that is all of 
the business that the Committee on Claims has today. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further proceedings under the call for Calendar 
Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
The request made the other day by the gentleman from Texas 
was that business on Calendar Wednesday be in order today. 
Did the gentleman’s request at that time include suspension 
of Calendar Wednesday business tomorrow? In other words, 
are we also going to have Calendar Wednesday business 
tomorrow? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. I am making this request for this 
reason: The Committee on Claims has been called. The 
Committee on War Claims is the next committee on the call. 
They have no business in order but an omnibus war claims 
bill, and the Committee on Claims has an omnibus bill. It 
is my intention now to ask that those two bills be made in 
order today. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The only point I make is this: I did not 
think the request made the other day was clear to the effect 
that tomorrow business on Calendar Wednesday would be 
dispensed with. 

My RAYBURN. My request was that the business in order 
tomorrow be transacted today, with the further request that 
we go on tomorrow with the civil aviation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the omnibus 
war claims bill may be in order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I would like to know why the Committee on Immi- 
gration has been passed over so many times. We have 
some important legislation affecting human life. Some 60 
or 70 bills were reported out. We were passed by four or 
five times for the purpose of giving the administration the 
right-of-way. Everyone seems to get ahead of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, and I shall be compelled to object 
unless I can get some definite information when we can 
proceed. 

Mr. RAYBURN. So far as I am concerned, I am going 
to try to arrange to give the gentleman time on these bills, 
but there has been so much pressure over these two com- 
mittees that have stood aside just as the gentleman’s com- 
mittee did, without calling up their omnibus bills, that I 
wanted very much to get those two bills out of the way. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. All we had was 1 day on Calendar 
Wednesday, and that was a year ago. I have been coop- 
erating with the gentleman to get the right-of-way for a 
lot of legislation, and we have been passing by a lot of our 
days on omnibus bills. We have five omnibus bills. The 
gentleman has cleared up everything except the Committee 
on Immigration, 

Mr. RAYBURN. That committee had not been reached. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And on the gentleman’s present pro- 
gram it will be reached after Congress adjourns. It seems 
to me, in view of the fact that I have been cooperating with 
the gentleman in giving the right-of-way, that he ought to 
do something for our committee. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. These bills may not take up such a long 
time, and we might possibly get to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee this afternoon. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, I could not possibly do that, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

OMNIBUS WAR CLAIMS BILL (H. R. 9284) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the omnibus claims 
bill reported by the Committee on Claims. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title I—(H. R. 2171. For the relief of Frank Burgess Bruce) 

That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Frank B. Bruce, of Savannah, 
Ga. the father of Ashmead Ferguson Bruce, late a private, first 
class, in Battery F, Sixty-first Regiment, Coast Artillery Corps, 
discharged March 1, 1919, all such installments of moneys re- 
maining unpaid on war-risk insurance certificate No. T—1016361. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

X arenaen offered by Mr. CostTeELLO: Page 1, strike out all of 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is en- 
titled to 5 minutes. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the first title in this war 
claims omnibus -bill provides for the payment of approxi- 
mately $340, balance due on an insurance policy, taken out 
by a veteran during the World War. The policy lapsed be- 
cause of nonpayment of premiums on May 1, 1919. The 
veteran died on July 15, 1919. However, on the day prior 
to his death he prepared checks in payment of 3 months’ in- 
stallments of premiums due. He gave the letter to his 
younger brother with instructions to mail it. On the follow- 
ing day, the day of the veteran’s death, the younger brother 
deposited the letter in the mail box. However, it was not 
until 4 days later that this premium payment was actually 
received by the Veterans’ Administration. The Veterans’ 
Administration takes the stand that in view of the fact that 
the premium was not received until after the death of the 
veteran, it was impossible to reinstate the policy. In order 
to reinstate a policy that has once lapsed, it is necessary to 
pay the months that are past due, as well as the current in- 
stallment. An effort was made by this veteran to do that, 
but it was not completed prior to the time of his death. The 
Veterans’ Administration did pay to the beneficiary of the in- 
surance policy the sum of $9,660 before it detected the fact 
that it was making those payments in error. No effort was 
made to recover the amount of money thus erroneously paid. 
This bill is merely an effort to recover the balance of $340. 
The only item really involved in this bill is the question of 
principle and, possibly, precedent. In other words, if this 
bill is to be passed, there is a possibility that like cases will 
be brought up in which larger sums than $340 are involved. 
For that reason the Veterans’ Administration is opposed to 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
issue in this claim except the fact that this veteran just 
previous to his death, which was occasioned by an accident, 
made every arrangement to pay the premium due on this 
insurance policy and delivered this money to the United 
States Post Office Department. After he had made this 
delivery and before it was received by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, this veteran died. These facts are conceded by 
everyone, including the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Government, recognizing the justice of this claim of 
$10,000, proceeded to pay on it up to $9,660 over a period of 
10 years or longer. Then this technicality, which is strictly 
a technicality, arose upon review of this case, which had 
previously been adjudicated in favor of beneficiaries of policy, 
and payments were stopped. As for its setting a precedent, 
Mr. Speaker, it should be a precedent, because this veteran 
had done his part and there was no way on earth that this 
veteran could do anything further, because he had made 
the payment; but he died before the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion actually received it, and this claim should be paid in full. 
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The Government itself has made no effort to regain the 
$9,660, and the Government in no instance says that this 
veteran’s estate owes to the Government $9,660 already paid 
under this policy. 

The situation at the present time is that this veteran’s 
family proceeded to secure a loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation upon 
their home, expecting the income from this fund now due 
by the Government to help pay off this loan. 

The situation today is that this poor veteran’s family is in 
destitute circumstances, and the Government is threatening 
to foreclose. They are going to lose their home because they 
do not have this money which they had every right to ex- 
pect the Government to pay and which they obligated them- 
selves to pay back to the Government in repayment of the 
loan the Government made. If this is not an instance of 
the Government through a technicality saving at the spig- 
got and wasting at the bunghole, I have never heard of one. 
It appears to me that when the Veterans’ Administration 
comes in on such a flimsy technicality, certainly this body 
is not going to repudiate this obligation, but that Congress, 
through enactment of this bill, will overcome this technicality 
and help this good family to get these few dollars on this 
claim which belongs to them by every moral law on earth. 
I certainly trust this House will see fit to vote down this 
amendment and to permit this claim. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

JOSEPH NOEL ROBERTS 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title I— (H. R. 2345. For the relief of Joseph Noel Roberts) 

That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Joseph Noel Roberts (C-2092408) 
disability-compensation benefits on account of his World War 
service-oonnected disability for the period of time during which 
he would have been entitled to such benefits had payment there- 
for not been barred by the fact that he was in receipt of retire- 
ment pay as a member of the Fleet Naval Reserve: Provided, That 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall cause to be deducted 
from such disability compensation award the total amount of 
retirement pay disbursed to the said Joseph Noel Roberts during 
the period provided in this act. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALLECK: On page 2, strike out all 
of title II. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I did not object to the bill 
when it was called on the Private Calendar, but I have offered 
this amendment in order that the issue presented by this bill 
may be considered by the House. 

The facts involved, as I understand them, are that this 
claimant, Joseph Noel Roberts, enlisted in the Navy in 1912 
and served in successive enlistments in the Navy throughout 
the World War and until 1929, when he was transferred to 
the Naval Fleet Reserve: Subsequent to that time he was 
entered upon the retirement rolls of the Naval Fleet Reserve 
and drew pay at the rate of about $48 a month from 1932 to 
1935, when he was dropped from the retirement roll. 

After he entered on the retirement roll he filed a claim 
with the Veterans’ Administration for a service-connected 
disability arising out of his service in the Navy during the 
war. That claim was filed in 1932. The first action of the 
Veterans’ Administration was against him on the claim. Sub- 
sequently it was reconsidered and an award was made for an 
eye failure, an eye condition arising out of his service in the 
World War. 

The award made under the compensation claim is a greater 
amount than the amount paid to him on the retirement roll; 
and this action is to permit the Veterans’ Administration to 
pay to the claimant the difference between what he drew on 
the retirement rolls and what would have been paid him 
under the award for compensation granted. Award for com- 
pensation is now being paid to him at the rate of $200 per 
month. 
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I think the most effective presentation can be made by 
reading a statement by Frank T. Hines, Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. I read: 

In this connection, it is desired to point out that there is no 
authority in law to award disability compensation or pension to a 
veteran as long as he is in receipt of retirement pay as a member 
of the Fleet Naval Reserve. The receipt of naval rement pay can- 
not be waived in order to receive payments of disability compensa- 
tion or pension and such benefits may not be awarded 0 and 
until the veteran is d from the naval service. The fact 
that at the time service connection was granted, based on recon- 
sideration, a rating was made over a retrospective * 3 

which retirement pay was received, would not alter the 
stances in this case, 

Then the general has this to say: 


In view of the foregoing, and the fact that this case does not 
present any circumstances rendering it any more meritorious than 
others in which the payment of monetary benefits have been denied 


for similar reasons, the proposed measure is not recommended to 


the favorable consideration of your committee. 

In other words the Veterans’ Administration opposes the 
enactment of this title because it seeks to treat differently one 
particular person as against other persons similarly situated. 
It seems to me that if the general law is wrong and it is 
possible to waive retirement pay and pay compensation that 
is in a greater amount, that the general law in that regard 
should be changed to the end that everyone similarly situ- 
ated be accorded similar treatment. I think that is the 
only issue presented. Of course, a strong moral claim can 
be made for payment of this fund as requested by the title, 
but it simply involves a difference of one individual for whom 
a private bill is filed as against cthers who have not for 
some reason or other sought to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. A 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to the unusually good 
record of this totally blind war veteran. 

The claim of Joseph Noel Roberts is one of the most meri- 
torious ones which I have ever known. He had a long and 
faithful record of service in the United States Navy from the 
time of first enlistment on November 19, 1912, until his 
transfer to the Fleet Naval Reserve on August 27, 1929. On 
March 15, 1932, he was retired from the naval service with 
pay at the rate of $48.80 monthly. The evidence in his files 
shows he immediately thereafter filed claim for compensa- 
tion benefits because of fading eyesight caused by his mili- 
tary service during the period of the World War and later his 
ailment was held to be compensatory, due to service-con- 
nected disability of atrophy of optie nerve, bilateral. It was 
ruled at that time by the Veterans’ Administration that the 
decision was retroactive from the filing of the first clairn im- 
mediately on retirement. Under the law, there is no author- 
ity for payment of disability compensation or pension benefit 
to a veteran who is in receipt of retirement pay as a member 
of the Naval Reserve Fleet. This factor prevented the Vet- 
erans’ Administration from paying to Roberts the moneys 
due him each month. He, all of the time, was eligible to 
service-connected compensation, but the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration could not pay it under existing law. 

The Veterans’ Bureau, it appears, desired to pay the differ- 
ence in retirement pay and the service-connected disability 
compensation, but it had no authority to do so. It admitted 
it should be paid, but there was no authority of law by which 
they could pay to him this difference. All this bill does is 
deduct his hospital fees that he received and deduct the pay- 
ments that he received as a retired naval officer of some 17 
years’ service and give him the difference between that 
retirement pay and service-connected disability compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this undoubtedly is an obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government. If the veteran has a service-connected 
status and is now drawing service-connected compensation— 
and that is the case—and if the Veterans’ Administration 
is prohibited from paying out this money, and that is the case, 
then it is a technicality, and the veteran is really entitled to 
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this payment. May I call the attention of the House to 
the fact that I am personally acquainted with this veteran. 
He is totally blind and has a family. He wanted to come 
before the committee. I mentioned this to the chairman, 
the gentleman from New York. Local persons were going 
to assist him in coming up here. The chairman stated, “Do 
not bring the veteran up here.” The chairman said, “Do 
not make him go to that trouble and expense; we will give 
every possible consideration.” 

Mr. Speaker, the committee considered this matter thor- 
oughly from every angle and held that it was a just claim 
and that the veteran was entitled to this payment. I sin- 
cerely hope my colleagues will vote down this amendment 
and permit him to have that to which he is justly entitled. 

Suppose that you had been discharged from the Navy on 
account of a service-connected disability. Of course, he got 
his retirement pay and he went along with it. Then later 
someone told him, “You are entitled to service-connected 
compensation.” He applied, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion granted him compensation, but there is no place in the 
law permitting them to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, if there are other cases similarly situated, I 
as a Member of Congress feel it my responsibility to cooper- 
ate with the proper committee to pass a general law to take 
care of the situation or to pass a private or special law to 
take care of any case which may be similar. Therefore I 
sincerely urge my colleagues, as this is a very meritorious 
case and the veteran is entitled to this compensation, to vote 
down the amendment so that he may have this compensa- 
tion. His service was long and honorable and included the 
entire period of the World War. The claim is meritorious 
and should now be paid. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title III— (H. R. 3232. Conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, consider, and render judg- 
ment on the claims of Joliet National Bank, of Joliet, II., and 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, of Joliet, II., arising out of 
loans to the Joliet Forge Co., of Joliet, Ill., for the providing of 
additional plant facilities and material for the construction of 
steel forgings during the World War) 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
of the United States, whose duty it shall be notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or the bar of any statute of limitations or any pre- 
vious decisions by any court, board, or commission, to hear, con- 
sider, and render judgment against the United States in favor of 
said Joliet National Bank, of Joliet, III., and said Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Joliet, HI., or either of them, or any receiver or 
successor of either of them, for any losses that said Joliet National 
Bank and said Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, or either of 
them, may have sustained as a result of loans made by said Joliet 
National Bank and said Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, or 
either of them, to the Joliet Forge Co., of Joliet, III., for the pur- 
pose of providing and furnishing additional plant facilities, equip- 
ment, or materials for the construction of steel forgings during the 
World War as if the same were claims against the United States; 
and any other legal or equitable claims arising out of the transac- 
tions in connection therewith: Provided, That separate suits may 
be brought by each of said Joliet National Bank and Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank or their receivers or successors, or both may 
be joined in one suit and separate judgments may be rendered 

as their separate interests may appear, but no suit shall 
be brought after the expiration of 1 year from the effective date of 
this act: Provided further, That any evidence or testimony hereto- 
fore offered before any court, board, or commission with respect to 
these transactions, together with the exhibits therein offered, may 
be introduced before the Court of Claims, with the full force of 
depositions, subject to objections as to relevancy and materiality: 

And provided further, That either party shall have the same right 

to a review by the Supreme Court of the United States of any deci- 

sion by the Court of Claims as now exists by law in other cases 
decided by the Court of Claims. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLO: Page 2, beginning in line 
15, strike out “of title III.“ 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the present title in this 
claims bill would authorize two banks to bring suit in the 
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Court of Claims against the United States Government. If 
you read the language of the bill it will definitely show that 
those two banks had no contractual relationship with the 
Government, because the language of the bill states that 
they can bring these actions, “as if the same were claims 
against the United States.” If there is any claim at all 
arising out of the facts covered by this title, that claim 
should be brought by the Joliet: Forge Co. or its successors in 
interest, against the United States Government. There is 
absolutely no reason why the two banks from which the 
Joliet Forge Co. borrowed money should be allowed to sue 
the Government because of some purported or alleged 
situation existing between the Joliet Forge Co. and the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the Members to fully understand the 
situation. As far as these two banks are concerned, they 
have absolutely no relationship whatsoever with the Govern- 
ment and there is no justification for allowing them to go 
into the Court of Claims and sue the Government on claims 
arising out of transactions with which these banks were not 
directly connected. 

This Forge Co. was producing wartime materials. The 
claim in this bill is for $93,000, and arises out of the expan- 
sion of the plant, which the company alleges was done at the 
request of an agent of the United States Shipping Board. If 
this be so, no agent of the Shipping Board had authority or 
right to direct this company in any way to expand its plant. 
If he did so he was exceeding his authority. 

Another point I wish to bring out is that the business of the 
Joliet Forge Co. was only 7 percent related to shipping in- 
terests; in other words, out of the total business this company 
was doing, only 7 percent was with the United States Ship- 
ping Board. Therefore, it would seem that only 7 percent 
of the increase in the plant, if any, should be charged against 
the Government, if it is to be charged against the Govern- 
ment, and not the full amount. 

On November 10, 1919, the Joliet Forge Co. made a claim 
upon the War Department for $56,000 by reason of the ex- 
pansion of its plant. Approximately 8 months later, on July 
30, 1920, it filed a claim with the Shipping Board for $101,000, 
almost double the amount it had alleged was due from the 
War Department. Subsequently, in November of 1920, it 
filed an amended claim in the sum of $93,000, and this 
amount is the basis of the bill now under consideration. 

I also wish to call to the attention of the Members the 
fact that every possible defense the Government might have 
against this claim is being waived. Actually, all we are 
authorizing the Court of Claims to do is to determine the 
amount of damages and to direct the payment of that amount 
to these two banks in Illinois; not to the Forge Co., which 
might have some color of claim, but to the two banks. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, it is my contention that 
this bill should not be allowed to pass, and I trust the House 
will adopt the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was introduced as a result of condi- 
tions that prevailed during the World War. At that time 
the Joliet Forge Co., located at Joliet, Hl., was engaged in 
making forgings for the United States Government. The 
demand for these forgings became so insistent that the Gov- 
ernment, through the agents of the Shipping Board, went to 
the Forge Co. in Joliet and asked them to expand their 
plant 300 percent, at the same time informing them that if 
they could not obtain the loan from the local banks an at- 
tempt would be made to get it for them from the Govern- 
ment. The Joliet Forge Co. in compliance with the request 
of the agents of the Government did expand the plant and 
commenced to bring out the manufactured product. By 
that time the armistice was signed and there was no further 
use for the product manufactured by the Forge Co. The 
result of this was that the plant was enlarged 300 percent 
and the Forge Co. as a result thereof went bankrupt. The 
two banks in Joliet which had loaned this money had the 
notes of the Joliet Forge Co. on hand, but there were no 
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assets available from which they could be paid, and the re- 
sult is that both banks went into receivership. 

This bill does not specify any particular amount that may 
be due from the United States Government for losses sus- 
tained by either one of these banks but merely allows the 
banks to sue in the Court of Claims and have the Court 
of Claims determine whether there is any loss and if the 
Government is responsible for such loss. 

The Department of Commerce, in commenting upon this 
bill, has said: 

The Shipping Board Bureau recommends that the Department 
place itself upon record as not opposed to the enactment of 
H. R. 8095. 

I trust the House will act favorably, as the Department 
has, upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. COSTELLO]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
ask unanimous consent that this subcommittee may be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

OMNIBUS WAR CLAIMS BILL 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Title IV—(H. R. 6006. For the relief of DeWitt F. McLaurine) 


That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized 
and directed to consider the United States Government life-insur- 
ance policy (K-828317) issued in favor of DeWitt F. McLaurine as 
a valid contract, and he is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
to DeWitt F. McLaurine monthly installments of insurance in the 
amount of $28.75 each, effective January 29, 1929, the date of 
permanent and total disability under such contract of the United 
States Government life insurance, such payments to continue dur- 
ing permanent and total disability. If death of DeWitt F. Mc- 
Laurine shall occur before 240 equal monthly installments have 
been paid, the remainder of 240 equal monthly installments shall be 
paid to the designated beneficiary, or in the absence of a designated 
beneficiary to the estate of DeWitt F. McLaurine: Provided, That 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to refund to DeWitt F. McLaurine all premiums paid under such 
contract of insurance for the month of February 1929 and subse- 
quent thereto. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 5, line 2, strike out the proviso ending in line 5, 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: Page 4, strike 
out all of title IV. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, this claim is 
for benefits under a war-risk insurance policy. The veteran 
claims complete and permanent disability and asks for the 
maximum benefits under a $5,000 policy, which is $28.75 a 
month. The claim is resisted by the Government on the 
ground of fraud, and it seems to me the facts as revealed by 
the report show that fraud very plainly existed. The facts 
are simply as follows, as closely as I can get them from the 
committee report: 

This veteran dropped his insurance shortly after the war. 
In 1927 he applied for a reinstatement of the policy, and, 
@s you know, in order to obtain reinstatement of a policy 
you must show your health is as good as it was at the time 
the policy lapsed. In his application the veteran was required 
to answer certain questions. Let me read them to you, with 
his answers: 


Have you contracted any disease or suffered an injury since the 
lapse of this insurance?—-Answer. No. 

Have you consulted a physician in regard to your health since 
the lapse of this insurance?—Answer, No; except for insurance, 
and rated first class. 

The veteran also answered in the negative to each of the follow- 
ing questions: 
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Have you ever been treated for any disease of the brain or nerves, 
throat or lungs, heart or blood vessels, stomach or liver, intestines, 
ge or bladder genitourinary organs, skin, glands, ear or eye, 

Shortly after the policy was reinstated the veteran con- 
tracted tuberculosis, and somebody advised him it would be 
a simple matter to obtain service-connected disability com- 
pensation from the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In trying to sustain his claim for compensation it was 
necessary for him to prove that his tuberculosis began prior 
to 1925 in order to take advantage of the service-connected 
presumption. In his application, trying to date his tuber- 
culosis back to make it a service-connected matter, he made 
certain statements. Let us see what those statements wese: 

On June 31, 1929, the veteran filed an application for compen- 
sation on Form 526, giving as his disability tuberculosis. In this 
form he stated that he had been treated by Dr. William Hibbitts 
for malaria, bronchitis, and tuberculosis since 1924— 

Mind you, his policy was reinstated in 1927 
by Dr. T. L. ‘Kittrell for bronchitis in 1927 and 1928, and by Dr. 
McBride for skin disease from 1921 to 1924. 

There could not possibly be a more flagrant case of fraud 
and deception on the part of any veteran asking for the rein- 
statement of a policy. A case of this kind would be thrown 
out of court if between private litigants before it got to the 
jury. There is no case here at all. To obtain insurance he 
claimed he was well; to get compensation he said he was 
sick at the same time. 

I feel that the Federal Government is entitled at least to 
the same protection given a private company. As a matter of 
fact, this veteran did go into court, the case was tried, and 
the veteran was defeated. I think the House of Representa- 
tives owes the same duty to an agency of the Government 
that the court and jury performed in district court. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. ; 

Mr. Speaker, this case of Mr. McLaurine involves the 
payment of a $5,000 insurance policy. 

Occasionally, you will come across a case where you can 
only get justice by a special act, and I was convinced that 
this was such a case, 

This man in 1927 applied for reinstatement of his insur- 
ance. In 1926 the law was extended 1 more year giving 
him 1 more year in which to apply. He took that 1 year. 
He was examined by a doctor acceptable to the Veterans’ 
Administration. The doctor examined him and for years his 
premiums were accepted every month, and private insurance 
companies at the same time accepted him as a first-class 
risk; no question was brought up about it, 

Later on, however, he was confined in a veterans’ hospital 
at Legion, Tex., and one of the enthusiastic ex-service men 
tried to convince this man that the thing for him to do was 
to get service-connected disability and get his disability 
shown as prior to January 1, 1925, as my colleague suggested 
a few minutes ago, and, of course, that sounded mighty 
good to this man. “Yes; you will get service-connected dis- 
ability,” he was told. 

Then the Veterans’ Administration for a period of several 
years accepted testimony on that case. He was trying to 
convince them, of course, and all these ex-service officers 
were helping him, but the Veterans’ Administration held 
against him on it and said he was not disabled in that way 
or at the time he said, and further stated, in effect, Al- 
though we are turning you down on your compensation, we 
have looked into your insurance and we are going to cancel 
that on you,” using the testimony in the compensation case 
to cancel his insurance. 

So after a lapse of several months and several years this 
insurance was canceled. 

Now, remember that private insurance companies had 
accepted this risk at the same time for the same purpose 
and they have been paying this man every month. He had 
two policies in two different companies and they have never 
raised any question whatsoever about it. 
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So this is just a question of dealing with this man in the 
same way and in the same manner that private insurance 
companies are dealing with him. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Did not the insurance pol- 
icy. of the private company contain a clause making the 
policy incontestable after 1 year? ‘That is the usual provi- 
sion. 

Mr. PATMAN. That question was not raised. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Does the gentleman know 
when the policies in the private companies were acquired? 

Mr. PATMAN. They were acquired about the same time, 
but they were small policies, and in the case of one of the 
companies, the Equitable, the agent showed him a $5,000 
additional policy and tried to induce him to take it. He said, 
“Here, it is a good policy.“ Mr. McLaurine kept it 2 or 3 
days, and then said he was not able to take it and turned it 
back, so there was no intent to defraud anybody, because he 
turned down a large policy covering the same risk. It shows 
good faith. He went into it in good faith, and paid his 
premiums in good faith. Nobody questioned it, except the 
Government, when he brought up the matter of compensa- 
tion. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hancock] hit the 
nail on the head when he said he filed an application for 
compensation. That is when all of this trouble started. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. In that application he 
stated he had been almost continuously under medical care 
since 1921. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Veterans’ Administration found that 
not to be substantially true. There is where it is all wrong. 
They proved it was not substantially true and here use it 
as evidence to cancel the insurance. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. They did not find tuber- 
culosis existed prior to 1925. The man falsified when he said 
he had not had doctors’ care. 

Mr. PATMAN, There is where the gentleman did not tell 
the whole truth. He was asked whether he had been seen by 
a doctor within a certain length of time, and if so, for what 
ailment, and he said “no.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman will 
proceed for 2 minutes more. 

Mr. PATMAN. Really, in fact, he did not tell the truth. 
He had gone to the doctor about his eyes, and was treated 
for some minor matter like that, but was not treated for 
anything of importance. He answered the question like any 
other person would have answered it under similar and like 
circumstances. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The:SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. It is my understanding that under the 
rule under which we are operating no additional time should 
be asked by any gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is correct. 

Mr, PATMAN. That is true; I had forgotten that. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
and to include statements by Mr. McLaurine and by the 
attorney handling this matter for him. Mr. McLaurine is 
all right. Ihave known him for years. He is entitled to this 
relief, and I urge you to give it to him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Re H. R. 5006, Seventy-fifth Congress. A bill for the relief of De- 


Witt F. McLaurine. 
'TEXARKANA, ARK., June 19, 1937. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Parman: Mr. McLaurine has asked that I write you 
with reference to the above bill. I was one of the attorneys who 


represented Mr. McLaurine in the suit which he brought against 
the Veterans’ Administration in an attempt to collect on his 
Government insurance. 

The facts, as I understand them, are these: 

Mr. McLaurine had war-risk insurance while in the service. He 
allowed it to lapse. In 1926 he prepared an application to re- 
instate this insurance in the amount of $10,000, and was examined 
by a doctor and successfully passed the examination. Before he 
filed his application, Congress extended the time for one year 
within which such insurance might be reinstated, and Mr. Mc- 
Laurine did not, in 1926, file his application. On December 13, 
1932, I sent, for Mr. McLaurine, to the Veterans’ Administration, 
this application, with the medical examination thereon together 
with an affidavit or letter from the doctor who made the ex- 
amination, all showing that in June 1926 McLaurine was ex- 
amined and was found to be in good health. 

I also found that, in January 1927, Mr. McLaurine applied for, 
was examined for, and received a life insurance policy with 
disability benefits from the Guardian Life Insurance Co, He was 
3 by a doctor for this insurance and found to be in good 

ealth. 

Then, in June 1927 he applied for a reinstatement of $5,000 
of his Government insurance, and was again examined and was 
passed as being in good health and the Government issued the 
policy to him. 

I also found that in September 1928, Mr. McLaurine applied to 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society for a life-insurance policy with 
disability benefits in the amount of $5,000. He was examined for 
this insurance and passed the examination. The policy was de- 
livered to him and at the same time the agent secured a similar 
policy for an additional $5,000 of insurance, for which McLaurine 
had not applied, and endeavored to get him to accept this addi- 
tional $5,000. As you know, the Equitable is one of the most con- 
servative of the life-insurance companies. Mr. McLaurine kept 
this policy for some days and finally decided that he could not 
afford to pay for it and returned it to the agent of the Equitable 
and same was canceled. 

Thereafter in December 1928, Mr. McLaurine was not feeling 
well and went to his personal physician, Dr. William Hibbetts, of 
this city, who is now the chief surgeon for the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co., and was thoroughly examined by him. Dr. 
Hibbetts could find nothing wrong with him and suggested that 
Mr. McLaurine have his teeth X-rayed. This was done and no 
trouble was found with his teeth. Dr. Hibbetts then suggested 
that he have his chest X-rayed. This was done, and upon ex- 
amination of the X-ray photograph it was found that Mr. Mc- 
Laurine had tuberculosis. 

Mr. McLaurine went to the Veterans’ Hospital, at Legion, Tex., 
shortly thereafter. 25 

At that time and for some years prior thereto I had been as- 
sistant general attorney of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad, 
whose general office was here in Texarkana. Mr. A. L. Burford was 
the general attorney. Mr. McLaurine was then, and had been for 
some time, chief clerk in the auditor's office, a responsible position 
which required lots of detail work. Mr. McLaurine was closely and 
constantly associated with Mr. Burford and me for some years, and 
we never suspected that anything was wrong with him. 

Both of the commercial life-insurance companies above referred 
to have been paying Mr. McLaurine disability benefits under the 
above-described policies since March 1929, and neither of them has 
ee or suggested any suspicion of fraud in connection with these 
policies. 

After Mr. McLaurine went to the veterans’ hospital at Legion, 
Tex., somebody stirred him up to try to get compensation. As you 
know, the law provided at that time that if a veteran could show 
that he had tuberculosis prior to January 1, 1925, it would be con- 
clusively presumed that his disability was service connected and 
he would be entitled to compensation. You know what veterans’ 
hospitals were at that time and are now like, and you are familiar 
with the activities of veterans’ organizations and know what uni- 
versal and vigorous efforts are made to get compensation for 
veterans who have anything at all the matter with them. 

In connection with his attempt to get compensation, Mr. Mc- 
Laurine raked up everything that had happened to him from the 
time he was discharged from the Army down to date, and, I pre- 
sume, as usual, tried to get statements or affidavits from everybody 
who had heard him cough or ever seen him blow his nose. In 
connection with his attempts to get compensation I understand 
that he got into some first-class rows with some of the boards and 
committees of the Veterans’ Administration who passed on his 
application, and he is convinced that his present troubles are due 
in large part to the animosity and ill will of the representatives of 
the Veterans’ Administration with whom he had these quarrels. 

At any rate, the Veterans’ Administration eventually ruled that 
all the evidence that Mr. McLaurine had submitted did not show 
any proof that he had anything wrong with him prior to the fall 
of 1928. 

Thereafter the Veterans’ Administration turned around and used 
this same evidence, which it had officially ruled was not sufficient 
to show that he had anything at all the matter with him prior to 
the fall of 1928, as the basis for a finding that in June 1927 he was 
suffering from -tuberculosis and had practiced fraud on the Goy- 
ernment in getting his insurance reinstated. 

In connection with his application for compensation Mr. Me- 
Laurine submitted the name of Dr. W. P. Miller, of Kansas City, 
Mo., as being one of the physicians who had treated him after his 


Dr. Miller. They examined his files and could find nothing but 
card indexes simply indicating that he had seen Mr. McLaurine and 
that there was no evidence of 


McLaurine practiced fraud on the Government in reinstating his 
insurance. 
While Mr. McLaurine was in the veterans’ hospital he took up 


not been treated by a ph 


of the following factors: 
C 
2. Mr. McLaurine informed us that you were going to introduce 
a bill in Congress for his relief. 


My own view of the matter, based on the foregoing facts, is that 
McLaurine did not practice any fraud on the Government. 
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fraud upon it by not furnishing, tn connection with the applica- 
tion for insurance, all of the evidence which he furnished in 
connection with his claim for compensation, and at the same time 
has held that the evidence furnished in connection with the 
claim for compensation is not sufficient to raise a suspicion that 
McLaurine had anything the matter with him prior to the fall of 
1928, over a year after the Government insurance policy was 
issued 


Yours very truly, ae 
BEN ARTER. 


May 14, 1937. 
Hon. ALFRED F. BEITER, 


Chairman, Committee on War Claims. 

HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THAT COMMITTEE: I have before me a copy 
of General Hines’ letter of April 19, 1937, addressed to you with 
reference to H. R. 5006, Seventy-fifth Congress, A bill for the relief 
of DeWitt F. McLaurine.” 

First, General Hines would have you gentlemen believe that my 
policy was obtained through fraudulent statements. This I most 
emphatically deny, and shall, I believe, clear your views of any such 
motive. 

In law the word “fraud” is defined as “any intentional decep- 
tion or concealment by which another is legally ed,” and in 
this case there is nothing that would lead you to any such con- 
clusion. 

What are the facts? First, I have attached hereto a signed copy 
of the brief I sent in some time ago which clearly sets forth very 
definite facts and is substantiated by letters from officials of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. These letters referred to were furnished you 
and your committee along with various court decisions on similar 
cases, which were attached to my original statement. f 

I do not now, and have never denied, having been to a doctor, 
but I do deny that any doctor ever treated me for any disease. 
The few times that I went to doctors was only of a minor nature 
and resulted in no loss of time by me and no record of my visit 
kept by the doctors. General Hines did not make any reference to 
Dr. Miller's court testimony. I believe that is worthy of consider- 
ation as to the facts or of same. Dr. McBride only saw 
me possibly three or four times in connection with an irritation 
on my hand which lasted only a short time. I believe he called 
it ring worm. Whatever it was he has no record and never kept 


any, as he was on the Kansas Cl 

ciation staff, and according to Mr. Buechner’s testimony on the 
witness stand, no records are kept of treatment of employees. Dr. 
Shearer fitted my eyes with glasses as a result of weakness due to 
working under artificial lights in a large office in Kansas City. 
He, Dr. Shearer, dilated my eyes; as a result I was absent from the 
office for several days, and aside from that I never lost a day from 
work from March 1, 1919, to December 24, 1928. 

General Hines’ records will verify that, as they have checked and 
double-checked every record available. 

I came to Texarkana, Tex., in May 1924 to accept a position 
with the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. as chief clerk, a respon- 
sible and fairly well paid position, and I secured this position 
through the recommendation of Mr. W. G. Buechner, auditor of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., of Kansas City, Mo., and Mr. 
Calhoun, assistant to the president of the same road. 

In June 1926, I filled in application for reinstatement for my 
$10,000 Government insurance and was examined by Dr. William 
Hibbitts and rated ‘as first class. I did not send this application 
in for the reason that the time for reinstatement was extended 
to July 1, 1927, and I did not have at that time the amount 

to secure a reinstatement, of the full $10,000. 

In January 1927, I took out a $2,000 policy with the Guardian 
Life Insurance Co, and was examined by Dr. William Hibbitts, 


$5,000 Government insurance which is the policy in dispute. On 
each examination Dr. Hibbitts made a thorough examination of 
my chest and all organs or parts set forth on the examination 
blanks. The application, or Dr. Hibbitts“ examination of me for 
the 610,000 Government policy, was forwarded to General Hines’ 
office in connection with this case, and you can obtain that 
record from his office. Dr. Hibbitts was at that time city physi- 
cian of Texarkana, Tex., and was and is one of the ablest and 
most reputable of. our local cians. 

In September 1928, I a for $5,000 life insurance with the 
Equitable Life of New York, and was examined in that month by 
Dr. T. F. Kittrell, who is rated by many people as the leading 
physician of this city and who is examiner for the best life- 
insurance companies who write insurance in Texarkana, Dr. Kit- 
trell examined me thoroughly and found nothing wrong; recom- 
mended me as a ass risk. The Equitable Insurance Co. 
sent an extra $5,000 policy, hoping that they could induce me to 
take same, and stated they would issue to me all the insurance 
I wanted within my ability to pay, on the examination made by 
Dr. Kittrell. After keeping the extra $5,000 policy for several 
weeks, I returned it to the local agent for him to return, as I 
was unable to pay the premium on the same at that time. N. 


this was less than 90 days before I found out I had tuberculosis. 
The Equitable Life did not cancel their policy and they had 2 
years in which to contest same if they so desired, 

You have in your file a copy of the statement made by Dr. 
William Hibbitts and Dr. Kittrell, an affidavit made by me. The 
originals of these are in General Hines’ office. 
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On page 2 of General Hines’ letter of April 19, he makes ref- 
erence to certain questions in the application for insurance and 
my answers. First, “Have you contracted any disease or suf- 
fered any injury since the lapse of this insurance?” Answer. 
“No.” Certainly that answer is true and is borne out by the 
doctors’ statements in your file. 

Second. “Have you consulted a physician in regard to your 
health since the lapse of this insurance?” Answer. “No; except 
for insurance and rated first class.” 

And certainly that answer was correct, for those few times I 
went to the company doctors were for minor ailments with no loss 
of time or treatment prescribed. Dr. Miller saw me possibly two 
or three times, and gave me something for a slight cold. Dr. 
McBride saw me possibly three or four times, and gave me a salve 
for ringworm on my hand that readily healed, and Dr. Shearer 
fitted my eyes with glasses due to weakness caused by working 
under artificial lights in a large office. He dilated my eyes, and as 
a result of the dilation I was out of the office for several days, 
and with that exception I was on the job from 8 to 12 hours a day 
from March 1, 1919, to December 24, 1928, when I resigned my 
position—having just found out that I had tuberculosis—to seek 
medical treatment in the Veterans’ Hospital at Legion, Tex, 

General Hines states, among other things, that in my claim for 
compensation I stated that I had been treated by Dr. Hibbitts for 
malaria, bronchitis, and tuberculosis since 1924; by Dr. T. F. Kit- 
trell for bronchitis in 1927 and 1928; and Dr. McBride for skin 
disease from 1921 to 1924. As to what was in my application for 
compensation I do not know, as P. T. Lundquist, then contact man 
out of the San Antonio regional office, filled out same and I signed 
it. At that time, only a few days after arriving at the veterans’ 
hospital and making claim, I was very much depressed as to my 
physical condition, and answers were written in by contact man. 
In other words, I have been very much ill-advised by Bureau 
officials in obtaining statements. 

Furthermore, the question involved is not one for me to diagnose, 
or the Bureau, but by competent medical authority. Mr. Parman 
knows Dr. Hibbitts and Dr. Kittrell and their standing in this 
community, and I say to you gentlemen they would not have 
recommended me as a first-class risk for insurance on each exam- 
ination if either had suspected an wrong with me. 

General Hines did not state to you that the court did not permit 
me to submit all evidence in connection with this case, or grant a 
continuance. It appears that General Hines is placing the respon- 
sibility of diagnosing my case on me and not the doctors, as no 
reference is made by him to their finding. 

On page 3 of General Hines’ letter, and last paragraph, he puts 
considerable emphasis upon the fact that I did not appeal this case. 
That is easily explained and verified by Hon. WRIGHT Param. 
Shortly after the trial in May 1935, and while Congress was in ses- 
sion, I talked with Mr. Parman here in Texarkana, and after some 
conversation and discussion of the suit on insurance, it was agreed 
that Mr. Parman would introduce a bill in Congress for my relief. 
I then talked with Mr. A. L. Burford, one of the attorneys in this 
case, and he advised me not to appeal the case if Mr. PATMAN 
was going to handle it in the manner I outlined to him. Shortly 
after Mr. Parman returned to Washington he wrote me it would 
require some time to prepare a bill and assemble the evidence, and 
that same could not be handled at that session of Congress. Hence, 
we have it now. I did not concede to any fraud then, and I do not 
now, for there was not any. 

The Constitution, as I understand it, guarantees every citizen a 
fair and impartial trial by jury. This I did not have. 
man court and written with prejudice. 

General Hines says he cannot recommend favorable action on 
H. R. 5006, and that for you gentlemen to permit me to recover 
benefits would be contrary to public policy and encourage fraud 
upon the Government and permit me to profit as a result of mis- 
representation. 

I believe the evidence submitted by my doctors who examined 
me for insurance in the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 clearly shows I 
have enjoyed good health and sets aside all statements made by 
Dr. Miller or General Hines. 

Gentlemen, there was no fraud. I am not seeking sympathy, 
bounty, or anything as a result of my disability, except justice, and 
that is one of the cardinal virtues of our Nation. If you should 
want any references in any form, I can submit all you want from 
the leading citizens of Texarkana. e 

I trust I have made myself clear, and into your hands I submit 
the final decision. It is written, “Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again.” And the truth is what I have furnished you. 


Respectfully submitted. 
DeWrrr F. MCLAURINE. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hancock of New York) there were—ayes 8, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next title. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 

Title V—(S. 51. For the relief of Fred G. Clark Co.) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Fred G. Clark Co. the sum 
of $7,586.61, being the amount agreed upon in accordance with 
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the decision of the Board of Contract Adjustment, War Depart- 
ment, in full settlement for losses suffered by reason of forced 
compliance by said company with orders of the War Industries 
Board preventing said company from disposing of its stock of 
wool grease during the late war with Germany: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
r thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
g $1,000. 


Title VI—(S. 1242. For the relief of Stanley A. Jerman, receiver 
for A. J. Peters Go., Inc.) 


That the claim of Stanley A. Jerman, receiver for A. J. Peters 
Co., Inc., for forage delivered by the said A. J. Peters Co. to the 
Quartermaster Corps, War Department, during the late World 
War, and the years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, and used by the War 
Department, for which no payment whatever has ever been made 
under the following contracts and orders: P. O. 20847, P. O. 21212 
to P. O. 21217, both inclusive, P. O. 21219, P. O. 21319, P. O. 21320, 
P. O. 21469, P. O. 21494, 51, contract dated March 31, 1917, P. O. 
2350 to P. O. 2352, both inclusive, P. O. 20260, P, O. 20836 to 
P. O. 20838, both inclusive, be, and the same is hereby, referred 
to the United States Court of Claims with jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the same to judgment: Provided, That the peti- 
tion is filed within 6 months from the date of this act. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
aes aaa offered by Mr. Cosretto: Page 6, strike out all of 

Mr, COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this title permits the A. J. 
Peters Co. to sue the Government to recover over $31,000, 
the amount due them for hay that was furnished to the 
Army during the period of the World War. Frequently dur- 
ing the time that this company was contracting with the 
Government to supply hay, it was found that the grade of 
hay and the quantity were not according to the specifications. 
In each instance in which the matter was brought in ques- 
tion, the A. J. Peters Co. did not hesitate to accept the find- 
ings of the Government and make a compromise settlement 
accordingly. As a result of frequent transactions along this 
line, the Department of Justice investigated. The Depart- 
ment seized the books of the company and a suit was brought 
against them on criminal grounds. However, it was impos- 
sible for the Government to win a conviction and the suits 
were dismissed. Then the Government made an investigation 
as to the possibility of bringing civil action to recover losses 
sustained by the Government. However, after an accounting 
was made, it was found there was no money due the 
Government, principally because of the fact that the $31,900 
had been withheld from the A, J. Peters Co. In view of the 
fact that this company knew it was attempting to defraud 
the Government, and because of the fact it was shown that 
their inspection reports and their grade certificates were 
being substituted and fraudulent reports were being sub- 
mitted and settlement attempted on these fraudulent reports, 
it seems to me that this company, or at least the receiver for 
the company, comes into court with unclean hands. If the 
transactions had been honest and meritorious, then this 
company would he entitled to recover the full value for the 
hay delivered to the Government, but in this particular in- 
stance, in almost every shipment they made to the Govern- 
ment, either the hay was not of the required grade or the 
quantity was not as specified in the shipping labels. For that 
reason it seems to me this company, because of the repeated 
frauds it attempted to work on the Government, is not en- 
titled to come here before Congress and seek relief, particu- 
larly so in view of the fact that this claim arose back in 
1919 or 1920. The claim is almost 20 years old and has 
been before Congress on numerous occasions, but the Con- 
gress has never seen fit previously to approve of the claim. 
I feel quite sure that the Congress in this instance will 
accept my amendment and reject the claim. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not know A. J. 
Peters & Co.; I do not know where they live; I do not know any- 
thing about them. I, therefore, hold no brief for them and 
have no personal interest in them. But I do know Heid Bros., 
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who live in my city and who furnished a good deal of this hay 
to A. J. Peters & Co., who bought it under a subcontract. 

It is true, as the gentleman from California stated, that 
criminal charges were preferred against A. J. Peters & Co. 
It is one thing to prefer charges but it is quite another to 
prove them. A. J. Peters & Co. were acquitted of the charges 
because same were dismissed. Thereafter the Government 
sought to file civil suit for the amount of the shortage which 
they claimed as a result in the change of weights and grades; 
but they found they did not have a scintilla of evidence and 
also dismissed the civil charges. The Government did not 
even file civil suit. It is also true that claim has been pending 
here for a great many years. The truth is that ever since the 
Seventy-first Congress, to my personal knowledge, the Com- 
mittee on War Claims has, I think, unanimously made a 
favorable report on this claim; but due to some objection, 
delay, or technicality, which seems so common on these 
claims, the bill has never yet passed. 

This bill does not appropriate one single cent. It does say, 
in justice to honest, patriotic American citizens, that since 
they were acquitted of any criminal charge, and since the 
Government after it made its own audit found they did not 
owe the Government one cent, they should be permitted to 
go into the Court of Claims and have a fair hearing, as well 
as to remove the stain that was placed upon them by reason 
of the indictment. That is only fair and right. 

Mr. CHURCH. And Heid Bros. could not set off against 
the Government in a civil suit. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. And Heid Bros., so far as 
the record shows, were as innocent of any wrongdoing as 
my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. And they have no set-off against the 
Government. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. No set-off. Peters & Co. were 
acquitted of all charges, I would like to read just one sen- 
tence from the report of the Secretary of War: 

Upon failure of the United States attorney to get a conviction 
in any of the cases tried, the criminal action against the members 
of the firm was dismissed on recommendation of the Attorney 
General and an investigation was then made to determine the 
advisability of bringing civil action against the company. 

Remember this was after the criminal charges had been 
dismissed. The Secretary of War further said: 

The contemplated civil action was abandoned when it was 
learned that an audit of the account indicated that there was 
mo amount due to the United States. 

They were exonerated of the criminal charges, no civil 
suit was filed, and the only thing they ask now is to have 
their day in court. Every man is entitled to that in this 
country. They lost their hay or a part of its value. To 
me it is nothing in the world but fair, just, and equitable 
that these people should have their chance to prove their 
claim. The Government had its day in court. It reflected 
upon the integrity and standing of these men in their com- 
munity by indicting them. They were acquitted of the 
charge and an audit of their books show they owed the Gov- 
ernment no money. We should be fair to Peters & Co. 
Frankly my interest is in Heid Bros. who were innocent 
victims and have never been paid full value for the hay 
they subcontracted to Peters. Heid Bros. are among the 
finest citizens and merchants of my city. They are also 
my friends and I plead for justice for them. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California will be promptly voted down. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CosTELLO) there were—ayes 11, noes 33. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 83, nays 216, 
not voting 128, as follows: 


[Roll No. 77] 
YEAS—83 
Allen, m Dowell Lambeth Robsion, Ky. 
Andrews Doxey Lord Rockefeller 
Bacon Elliott Luce Rogers, 
Barton Engel Luckey, Nebr. Seger 
Brewster Englebright McLean Shafer, Mich. 
Cannon, Mo. Mapes Smith, Maine 
Carlson Fletcher Martin, Mass, an 
Carter Ford, Miss. May Taber 
Case, S. Dak Gamble, N. Y. Michener Taylor, Tenn. 
Clason Gilchrist Mitchell, Tenn. Terry 
Cluett Gray, Ind. Mott Thom 
Cochran Guyer Oliver Thomas, N. J. 
Coffee, Nebr, Gwynne "Neal, Ky. Tinkham 
Cole, N. Y. Halleck O'Neill, N. J Towey 
Hancock, N. Y. Transue 
Cooper Holmes Plumley White, Ohio 
Costello Hope Polk Wigglesworth 
Crawford Hull Powers Wolcott 
Crowther Jenkins, Ohio Reece, Tenn, Wolverton 
Dirksen Knutson Reed, N. Y. 
Dondero Lambertson Rees, Kans. 
NAYS—216 
Aleshire Dunn Keogh Patterson 
Allen, Del. Edmiston Kitchens Patton 
Allen, La. Eicher Kocialkowski Pearson 
Amlie Evans Kramer Peterson, Fla 
Anderson, Mo. Farley Kvale Peterson, Ga. 
Andresen, Minn. Fernandez Lanham Pfeifer 
Arends Fitzgerald Lanzetta Poage 
Arnold Flaherty Larrabee Rabaut 
Ashbrook Fieger Leavy Ramsay 
Atkinson Forand Lesinski 
Barden Ford, Calif. Lewis, Colo, Randol, 
Barry Frey, Pa. Lewis, Rayburn 
Beiter Fries, Dl Lucas Reed, Ill. 
Bernard Puller Ludlow Rigney 
Biermann Fulmer Luecke, Mich. Robertson 
Bigelow Gambrill, Md. McAndrews Romjue 
Bland Garrett McCormack Sadowski 
Bloom Gasque McFarlane Sanders 
Boehne Gehrmann McGehee Satterfield 
Boileau Goldsborough McGrath Sauthoff 
Boren reen McKeo Schaefer, Il 
Boyer Greenwood McLaughlin Schuetz 
Boykin Greever ey Schulte 
ewe orate, Magn 88 
uson Sc 
Buckler, Minn. Hamilton Mahon, S. C. Shanley 
Burdick Harlan Mahon, Tex. Sirovich 
Caldwell Harrington Martin, Colo. Smith, Conn. 
Cartwright Hart Mason Smith, Va 
Casey, Mass. Havenner Massingale Smith, Wash. 
Celler Healey Maverick Smith, W. Va. 
Champion ead Somers, N. Y 
Chandler Hill Meeks South 
Church Hobbs Merritt Sparkman 
Citron Honeyman Milis Spence 
Clark, N. C. k Mitchell, Til Starnes 
Coffee, Wash. Houston Mouton Sutphin 
+ Collins Hunter Murdock, Ariz Tarver 
Connery Imhoff Murdock, Utah Teigan 
Cooley Izac Nelson Thomas, Tex. 
Cox Jacobsen Nichols Thomason, Tex. 
Cravens Jarman Norton Thompson, Il. 
Creal Jenckes, Ind. O'Brien, Til. Tolan 
Crosser Johnson,LutherA. O'Connell, Mont. Turner 
Crowe Johnson, Lyndon O'Connell, R.I. Umstead 
gs Johnson, Minn. O'Connor, N.Y. Vincent, Ky. 
Dempsey Johnson, Okla. O'Malley Vinson, Ga 
Dickstein Johnson, W. Va. O'Toole Voorhis 
Dies Jones Owen Wallgren 
Dingell Kee Pace 
Disney Keller Palmisano Whittington 
Dixon Kelly, N. Y. Parsons Williams 
Kennedy, Md. Patman Withrow 
Driver, Kennedy, N. Y. Patrick erman 
NOT VOTING—128 
Allen, Pa, Crosby Eckert Hildebrandt 
Bates Culkin Faddis H 
Beam Cullen Fish Jarrett 
Bell Curley Fitzpatrick Jenks, N. H. 
Binderup Daly Kelly, Ill. 
Boland, Pa. Deen Flannery Kerr 
Boylan, N. Y. Delaney Gavagan Kinzer 
Bradiey DeMuth Gearhart Kirwan 
Buck DeRouen Gifford Kleberg 
Buckley, N. T. Ditter Gildea Knifin 
Bulwinkle Dorsey Gingery Kopplemann 
Burch Doughton Gray, Pa. Lamm 
Byrne Douglas Griswold Lea 
Cannon, Wis. Drew, Pa. Haines Lemke 
Chapman Drewry, Va. Hancock, N.C. Long 
Glay = 1 Eato Hartl McG 
poo! n ey Tanery 
Cole, Md. harter Hennings McGroarty 


an Reilly Simpson Treadway 
McReynolds Rich Smith, Okla. Wadsworth 
Maloney Ri Snell Walter 
Mansfeld Robinson, Utah Snyder, Pa. Wearin 
Moser, Pa e) Stack Weaver 
Mosier, Ohio Rutherford Steagall Welch 
O'Brien, Mich. Ryan Sullivan Wene 
O'Connor, Mont. Sabath Sumners, Tex. West 
O'Day Sacks Sweeney Whelchel 
O'Leary Schneider, Wis. Swope White, Idaho 
Phillips Taylor, Colo. Wilcox 
Pierce Shannon Taylor, S. G. Wolfenden 
Quinn Sheppard Thurston Wood 
Rankin Tobey Woodrum 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: f 


Woodrum with Mr. Snell. 

Doughton with Mr. Treadwa: 

Boland of Pennsylvania with kur. Ditter. 
Cullen with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Drewry of Virginia with Mr. Gifford. 
Rankin with Mr. Eaton. 

Gavagan with Mr. Kinzer. 

Mansfield with Mr. Tobey. 

McMillan with Mr. Wolfenden. 
Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Hartley. 
Bulwinkle with Mr. Crawford. 
Sumners of Texas with Mr. Jarrett. 
Wilcox with Mr. Rutherford: 


Griswold with Mr, Hoffman. 
DeRouen with Mr. Culkin. 

Maloney with Mr. Jenks of New Hampshire. 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Rich. 

Lamneck with Mr. Welch. 

West with Mr. 

Weaver with Mr. Lemke, 

Flanagan with Mr. Schneider of Wisconsin. 
Stack with Mr. Mosier of Ohio. 

Hennings with Mr. 8 of Maryland. 


Pierce with Mr. Faddis. 

Bradley with Mr. Reilly. 

Sheppard with Mr. Whelchel. 

Beam with Mr. Robinson of Utah. 
Walter with Mr. Claypool. 

Binderup with Mr. ba — pr Michigan. 


Bell with Mr. Haines. 

Snyder of Pennsylvania with Mr. Curley. 

McClellan with Mr. Wene. 

Eckert with Mr. Sweeney. 

Clark of Idaho with Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania. 

Flannery with Mr. Phillips. 

Gray of Pennsylvania with Mr. Boylan of New York. 

Buckley of New York with Mr. Taylor of South Carolina. 
with Mr. Drew of Pennsylvania. 

Smith of Oklahoma with Mr. Gildea. 

Byrne with Mr. Sacks. 

Crosby with Mr. Gingery. 

Delaney with Mr. Quinn. 

Richards with Mr. DeMuth. 

Hancock of North Carolina with Mr. Shannon. 

Hildebrandt with Mr. Kirwan. 


FFC renee ssreneaeerne cen 
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Mr. Cravens, Mr. CHANDLER, and Mr. Mean changed their 
vote from yea“ to “nay.” 

Mr. ANDREWS changed his vote from “nay” to “yea,” 

The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VII—(H. R. 6784. To confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of the Velie Motors Corporation) 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or any statute of limitations, upon the claim of the Velie 
Motors Corporation for reimbursement for net losses sustained by 
such corporation on account of the additional requirements imposed 
by the Government with respect to the crating of carts man- 
ufactured pursuant to a certain war contract (No. CMG-74, 
dated October 25, 1917) with the Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, which requirements were not contemplated by such 
contract. 
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Sec. 2. Such claim shall be instituted by or on behalf of the Velie 
Motors 3 within 1 year after the date of the enactment of 
this act. in any suit before the Court of Claims under 
this act, and review thereof, and payment of any judgment therein, 
shall be had as in the case of claims over which such court has 
jurisdiction under section 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: Strike out 
title VII. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, this claim is 
just another chestnut which arose out of a dispute between 
the Army and a contractor in 1918 and has been before us 
ever since. The House is in an exceedingly generous mood 
today, and I expect it will pass this bill like all the rest. I 
will not detain you very long but desire to read two or three 
salient paragraphs from the report which will give you the 
entire picture. 

The Velie Motor Car Co. had a contract with the War 
Department to make some gun carts and provide suitable 
crating for those carts. The Velie Co. claims they were re- 
quired to alter their crating before delivery was made and 
are asking for additional compensation for the change in 
the crating. i 

The paragraph of the contract with reference to this 
phase of the contract is as follows: 

Deliveries of the articles, suitably packed, boxed, and marked 
according to the instructions of the contracting officer, shall be 
made to the contracting officer f. o. b. cars at Moline, II 

There were a number of contractors who had similar 
agreements with the Government. None of the others have 
made claims for additional compensation on the theory that 
the Government caused any additional cost to them by rea- 
son of changing the provisions with reference to the crating 
of the carts. 

The Ordnance Department notified the Velie Motor Co. of 
its final decision about 1919, and I read from the final 
decision: 

You are not entitled to additional compensation in the sum 


of $4 per cart, as investigation developed that the crating re- 
quired for domestic shipment does not differ from the crating 


required for export shipment. 

It is the understanding of this office that the original contract 
required that you crate the articles for domestic shipment without 
any extra cost over the unit price. It is understood that there 
was a slight change in specifications for crating which involved 
the addition of certain metal straps, but this strapping was not 
peculiar to crating for overseas shipment but was required on 
crating for domestic shipment as well. The other corporations 
had contracts for similar material, and your company should be 
treated in the same way, as the original bargain was understood 
to be the same with the three companies. 

The Velie Motor Co. had from 1919 to 1924 to go into the 
Court of Claims to prosecute this claim but declined to do so. 
Now, 20 years later, we are asked to waive the statute of 
limitations. If there ever was a case of gross laches, this 
company is guilty of it. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the time has come not only 
to refuse to pass claims of this kind but to do away with 
the Committee on War Claims altogether because it has 
outlived its usefulness. If you can resurrect a claim of this 
age where the claimant has been guilty of such neglect in 
prosecuting a claim, you can resurrect Civil War claims, 
War of 1812 claims, and Revolutionary War claims. We 
have to stop these claims some time and I think the House 
should take a stand today to end these antiques that come 
before us year after year. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to confer upon the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction to hear the claim of the Velie Motors 
Corporation, of Moline, II., arising out of a contract for 
some gun carts made back in 1917. The original contract 
provided that these carts should be crated for domestic ship- 
ment. After a few hundred of them had been manufactured 
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and made ready for domestic shipment, the Ordnance De- 
partment directed the contractor to crate these carts for 
overseas shipment and even went so far as to agree upon a 
price of $4 extra for each cart made ready for overseas 
shipment. 

The gentleman from New York states that the Velie Mo- 
tors Corporation failed to take advantage of the law and 
file its claim within the 7 years set down by Congress early 
in 1920 or in 1921. As a matter of fact, the Velie Motors 
Corporation was a concern controlled by one family. It be- 
came involved in serious financial difficulties, and in 1921, 
1922, and 1923 lost control of the business to bankers from 
Cleveland and Chicago. These bankers, in order to protect 
the loans, put men in charge of this business who failed to 
take advantage of the rights of the corporation to file 
claims. In 1924 and 1925 Mr. Velie had paid off the bank- 
ers and discharged his indebtedness. He thereupon assumed 
full control of his own business. He found he was pre- 
vented by law from presenting this claim which at one time 
had been approved by the War Department. 

The only people involved are the stockholders of the 
Velie Motors Corporation. This is not a bankers’ bill. 
These people are certainly entitled to their day in court. 
They are entitled to prove whether or not they have this 
$4 extra per cart coming to them. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I hope the House will vote down the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York and give the Velie Motors 
Corporation and its stockholders the opportunity to present 
their case in the court provided for them, the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. EICHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. EICHER, Is the Velie family still the beneficiaries 
of this claim? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. Yes. The Velie family are 
the sole stockholders in this company, or at least own 
nearly ali of the stock. 

Mr. EICHER. There are no speculators interested in 
this bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. There are no speculators, 
bankers, or other creditors involved except the Velie family, 
and possibly a few former employees. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOILEAU. The gentleman referred to some time 
when the bankers took over the company temporarily. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I did. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Was there any settlement of the claims 
on a percentage basis, or were the debts paid in their en- 
tirety? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Hlinois. All debts were retired. The 
bankers had advanced money to carry on these war con- 
tracts. They took over the company and managed it until 
they got their money, and then the Velie family regained 
control of the company again. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Was there any time the creditors of the 
Velie corporation received less than 100 cents on the dollar 
on the debts? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of [llinois. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Was any attempt made to 
charge the managers under the bankers with megligence in 
failing to present this claim? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. That is brought out in the 
evidence; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Were they pursued? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. No; they were not. The 
facts are shown in the evidence in the case, but no action 
was taken against them on the part of the stockholders of 
the corporation. 
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Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Was there a receivership? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. There never was a receivership. 
The gentleman will recall that many companies were obliged 
to borrow money from large bankers and had to borrow it un- 
der some kind of a stipulation or agreement to the effect that 
if the indebtedness became due and was not paid the bank- 
ers would take over and “run the show” until the indebted- 
ness was retired. That is what happened in this case. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. TERRY. On what date did the bankers take over this 
company? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. 1921, I believe. 

Mr. TERRY. And the Velie people had charge of it from 
1918 to 1921? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. How much money does the Velie 
Co. claim under this measure? What is the total amount of 
the claim? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. There were about 9,400 crates 
at $4 apiece. The total is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $38,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is in addition to what they 
have already received? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Illinois. This is an item of crating. 
They have already received payment for the manufacture of 
the gun carts. a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAYBURN). The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hancock]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title VIII—(H. R. 3231. For the relief of Capt. Roger H. Young) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Roger H. Young, late captain, United 
States Infantry, the sum of $727.55, representing the amount re- 
funded by him on account of the loss of the company funds of 
Company G, Horsed Battalion, Fifth Ammunition Train, United 
States Army, which were lost on or about January 24, 1916. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 7, line 21, strike out “$727.55” and insert “ Ye 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTeELLo: On page 7, strike out all of 
title VIII. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, this title of the omnibus 
bill proposes to pay to Roger H. Young, recently a captain of 
the United States Infantry, the sum of 8365. It appears that 
during the World War Captain Young was given custody of 
company money in the sum of $727.55. Somehow, while the 
troops were on maneuvers, this money was lost; at least, the 
captain does not know how it disappeared. He does not 
blame anybody for taking the money, and simply believes 
that during the maneuvers the money was lost by some 
means. AS a result, it being company money, the money was 
refunded by the captain and the company fund was reim- 
bursed from his own moneys. 

The proposal in this bill is to have the Government stand 
half the loss and have the captain stand the other half of 
the loss. Other than that there can be no justification for 
the bill. It is purely a question of whether the Congress 
wants to make a donation to Captain Young in the sum of 
$365. ‘There is no claim against the Government. It was not 
Government money, but merely company funds belonging to 
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the troops. So far as I can see, there is no real justification 
for passing this measure. 

Moreover, I call to your attention that the transaction 
occurred back in January of 1919, so this bill goes back to 
an event that took place approximately 20 years ago. It 
seems to me, as the gentleman from New York has stated, 
that it might be well to allow some of these ancient claims to 
lie buried rather than revive them year after year in the 
Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the House will sustain my amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COSTELLO]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BEITER) there were—ayes 29, noes 17. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title IX—(H. R. 4443. For the relief of Meta De Rene McLoskey) 

That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Meta De Rene McLoskey, mother 
of Arthur Lee McLoskey, formerly a member of Company I, Forty- 
seventh Regiment United States Infantry, who disappeared on May 
7, 1918, all such installments of money which she would be entitled 
to receive as beneficiary of policy T~2024764. The first of such 
installments shall be paid within 90 days from the date of the 
enactment of this act and continue during her natural life or until 
she has received the full amount of said policy. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: Strike out 
all of title IX. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, this bill would 
authorize the payment of a war-risk insurance policy to the 
mother of a deceased veteran, or rather, of a veteran whose 
whereabouts are not known. There is an unusual set of 
circumstances here, and I believe a rather interesting one. 

The soldier, Arthur Lee McLoskey, enlisted or was inducted 
into the service on March 29, 1918. Shortly thereafter he 
was sent to the camp hospital and came out on May 7. He 
was assigned to Company I of the Forty-seventh Infantry. 
On May 10 the Forty-seventh Infantry was ordered overseas, 
and, according to the official reports, the soldier, young Mc- 
Loskey, did not accompany the outfit. 

The War Department records have no history of him since 
he was returned to duty from the hospital on May 7, 1918, 
as à private with Company I, Forty-seventh Infantry. This 
organization sailed for duty overseas on May 10, 1918, but he 
did not sail with it, according to the records of the War 
Department, nor do the records in that Department show 
that he sailed for duty overseas with any other detachment 
or organization. There is no record that the soldier served 
with any Army unit in this country after he was discharged 
from the camp hospital, nor is he recorded as ever having 
served as a member of the Expeditionary Forces. His pres- 
ent status in the War Department is that of a deserter since 
May 7, 1918. ; 

This information is in the committee report on the bill 
and is all I have on which to base my judgment. It appears 
that this young soldier made an allotment for war-risk in- 
surance and one premium was paid. Thereafter the boy 
completely disappeared, as if the earth had opened up and 
swallowed him. 

A few moments ago the proponent of this bill, our good 
friend from Indiana, showed me three or four letters signed 
by young men who claim to have been comrades of this 
soldier in the 47th Infantry, Company I, in the A. E. F. 
These letters were not written until late in the summer of 
1935 when for the first time it was determined to make an 
effort to collect on this policy, which in itself arouses a little 
bit of suspicion. 

We have no company roster, no sailing list, no hospital 
record, and nothing official to indicate that McLoskey served 
after May 7, 1918—only three or four conflicting letters from 
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friends of his who claim he was in France, written 17 years 
after the war. There is no communication of any commis- 
sioned officer or noncommissioned officer, which I think is 
significant. One of these young men states he believes he 
left McLoskey at a first-aid dressing station, and has never 
seen him since. Another thinks he was blown to bits by a 
shell, and another one thinks he may have been taken a 
prisoner. As I said, the three stories are not in accord, and in 
the absence of some official word I doubt very much if we are 
justified, after a lapse of all these years, in paying this policy. 

I want to emphasize this again: There is no official record 
whatever that this soldier ever left the United States or was 
ever a member of the A. E. F. or ever rendered any service 
after his disappearance early in May 1918. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHENS. Was any suit filed anywhere in the 
courts to recover on this policy according to law? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. So far as I know from read- 
ing the record, no attempt was ever made to collect the war- 
risk insurance until 1935. The gentleman from Indiana will 
know more about that than I do. I can only judge by what 
has been submitted to me. 

Mr. KITCHENS. If bills of this kind pass the Congress, 
then they take from the court their jurisdiction in these 
insurance cases. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. That is correct, and it is a 
rather dangerous thing to do without more evidence than we 
have to go on here. 

Mr. MEEKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MEEKS. What about the rule of presumption of 
death in such cases? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. After a lapse of 7 years 
there is a presumption of death, but in order to recover under 
an insurance policy that presumption must arise while the 
policy is still alive. In this case only one premium was paid, 
which was for the month of April 1918. So the policy lapsed 
by May 1, plus such extension of time as might be had 
through grace and through unpaid compensation that may 
have been owing the soldier. 

Mr. MEEKS. So such a presumption does not arise in 
this case? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The presumption would give 
no benefit, I should say, after June 1918. 

Mr, SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I yield. 

Mr, SMITH of Connecticut. Were there not some policies 
with private insurance companies which were paid in this 
case on that presumption? 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Not so far as I can find in 
the record. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is true—the Prudential Insurance Co. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I hope that my friend the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hancock], who performs a very useful service in this House, 
and whom we all esteem, will not press his opposition to this 
title. 

Knowing intimately as I do all the facts in this case, it 
seems to me that denial of this claim by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration constitutes one of the worst miscarriages of 
justice I have ever known in all of my life, and this is the 
opinion of the American Legion, which places this case at the 
very top of all the cases in which it is especially interested. 

I have a letter here from Capt. Watson B. Miller, who is 
the efficient agent, as you know, of the American Legion, who 
is deeply interested in this case, and who states that in all 
of his 14 years of experience he has not advocated more than 
three or four special measures, and this is one of the three 
or four, and he asks you to pass this legislation based on its 
merits; and with the permission of the House I shall not read 
the letter now, but shall include it in my remarks, 
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Now, this soldier enlisted, as the gentleman from New York 
has said; and was sent to Camp Mills, near New York, and 
on the 10th of May 1918 he was to have departed on the 
transport Caserta for the field of action in Europe. The 
records of The Adjutant General’s office do not show that he 
ever left this country, and that is the difficulty in securing 
an adjustment of the claim. He had taken out war-risk in- 
surance in the sum of $10,000, and the premium was paid 
so that it would have been carried until July 31, 1918. 

There is where the official record stops. He is carried on 
the rolls as “missing since May 7, 1918, but not missing in 
action.” The gentleman from New York [Mr. HANCOCK], 
I am sorry to say, used the word “suspicion” in respect to 
these letters that I have secured from the comrades of this 
boy. There is nothing suspicious about it. It is all perfectly 
open and aboveboard. They did not write me of their own 
volition. I got a list of his comrades from The Adjutant 
General’s office, and I wrote to them and asked them what 
they knew about this case. Four of them wrote to me, not 
one of them knowing that I had written to the other—that 
they were with him in France when he was killed or that 
they personally knew about his being killed. There you have 
the evidence of four comrades of this boy that they were 
with him or near him when he was killed in France on the 
29th of July or about that time, which was within the time 
that this insurance was still alive. One of them is Earl G. 
Reiser, of Charlottesville, Ind. I was trying to secure evi- 
dence that this boy was killed for his 88-year-old father 
and his mother, who is well along in the seventies, because I 
know that they are entitled to this money. Reiser says: 

He was in my company and was wounded the same day that I 
was. That was in the afternoon of the 29th of July, 1918, at 
Sergy, France. We were both hit with a high explosive shell, and 
one of his legs was very nearly torn off. We were taken to the 
first-aid station, and they said there that there was no chance for 
him. I was sent from there to base hospital No. 1 in Paris, and 
Mr. McLoskey was left at the first-aid station, and I am sure that 
is where he died for they said that he did not have a chance to 
pull through. 

Another veteran, Jerry Skaggs, of Michigan City, Ind., 
writes: 

McLoskey was my buddy and we sailed for France on date of 
May 10, 1918, on transport Caserta. 

That was the transport which I have said was to go at 
that time. The Department has no record that he sailed, but 
this comrade says that he did sail. He then goes on to say: 

He was killed while by my side e ammunition for auto- 


matic rifles at Sergy on Ourque River on or about July 28 or 29, 
1918. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAYBURN). The time 
of the gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. In the name of justice, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask the House to vote down this amendment. [Applause.] 

Captain Miller’s letter to which I referred is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1938. 
Hon. Lours LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. LupLow: Permit me to reaffirm my interest and 
confidence in the special bill for the relief of Meta de Rene 


y. 

In over 14 years I have not advocated more than three or four 
special measures. I have been very close to this situation, how- 
ever, and sincerely belieye in it. We cannot tell what happened 
to him but his whole pre-war history is respect, tenderness, and 
regard for his mother—coupled with the nature of his letters after 
he entered into service, certainly are not graphic of a man who 
would turn his back on her and the world voluntarily. I really 
believe he is dead, although I cannot prove it. The mother be- 
lieves she has given her son to the Nation and I share that belief. 

I certainly appreciate your effective advocacy of this measure, 
and I can only hope that it will receive favorable consideration by 
Con; 


gress. 
Sincerely, 
ʻ WATSON B. MILLER, 
National Director. 
Following are three letters from comrades of Arthur Lee 
McLoskey, the veteran referred to in H. R. 4443, a bill for 
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the relief of this veteran’s mother, Mrs. Meta De Rene 
McLoskey. These veterans all state that they were with 
him in France and all agree that he lost his life in the 
action referred to: 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, IND., July 17, 1935. 
Mr. Louis LupLow, 


Twelfth District Indiana, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: I am answering your letter I received from you in 
regard to Arthur Lee McLoskey, Company I, Forty-seventh In- 
fantry, Fourth Division. He was in my company and was wounded 
the same day that I was. That was in the afternoon of the 29th 
of July 1918, at Sergy, France. We were both hit with a high- 
explosive shell and one of his legs was very near torn off. We 
were taken to the first-aid station and they said there that there 
was no chance for him. I was sent from there to base hospital 
No. 1, in Paris, and Mr. McLoskey was left at the first-aid 
and I am sure that is where he died, for they had said that he 
did not have a chance to pull through. 

So that is about all I can tell you about it, but I am sure 
that he had no chance to recover from the way he was wounded. 
So any information I can give that will help his parents, I will 
gladly do it. 

Yours truly, 


EARL G. REISER, 
Rural Route 1, Charlottesville, Ind. 


MicHican Crry, Inp., July 2, 1935. 
Hon. Lours LUDLOW, 


Congressman of Twelfth Indiana District, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: In reply to your letter requesting information relative 
to Arthur Lee McLoskey, late of Company I, Forty-seventh United 
States Infantry, fourth division, I respectfully submit the follow- 


Arthur Lee McLoskey was my buddy, and we sailed for France 
on date of May 10, 1918, on transport Caserta. 

He was killed while by my side carrying ammunition for auto- 
matic rifles at Sergy, on Ourque River, on or about July 28 or 29, 
1918. This was about 9 a. m., and the first day our company saw 
action. Our second, McDannaugh, was also killed about this time. 

Others that saw Private McLoskey killed by machine gunfire were 
Melvine R. White, employed by Post Office Department, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Clyde R. Scholl, superintendent of Karstadt Cleaning 
— 5 Ind.; Earl Reisner, care American Legion, Knights- 

wn, 5 

The above can verify the statements I have made, in that each 
one was present at his death. 

Trusting that this information may clear this matter up, I am, 

Respectfully, 
JERRY SKAGGS, 
Mechanic Jerry Skaggs, Serial No. 2004745. 


750 SOUTH RESERVOIR STREET, 
Pomona, Calif., October 11, 1937. 
Hon. Lovis LUDLOW, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. LupLow: In answer to your letter of September 9 with 
reference to Arthur Lee McLoskey I would state the following: 

During action at Sergy, France, July 29, 1918, I remember Mc- 
Loskey as a member of a certain squad, which I saw just a few 
minutes before I was wounded myself, move into position under 
cover of a wild rose bush. I was possibly 40 feet away when a 
large high-explosive shell struck this rose bush, by the fragment 
of which I was wounded. The bush was blown away and a large 
hole made in the ground. 

While I never saw any member of this squad again, alive or dead, 
they were all reported killed. It is my belief and opinion they 
were all destroyed beyond recognition and probably their identifica- 
tion tags were never found. t 

I have no records or documents which would be of any use as 
evidence in this case. 

Very sincerely, 
Louis T. ROBERTS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR UNITED STATES COURTS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report upon the bill S. 3691, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional judges for certain United States 
district courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts 
of the United States for the District of Columbia, and ask 
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unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement, 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


Is there objection? 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3691) to 
provide for the appointment of additional judges for certain United 
States district courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts 
of the United d ate for the District of Columbia, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

“That the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advise and consent of the Senate, four additional circuit judges, 
one for each of the following judicial circuits: Second, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh. 

“Sec. 2. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advise and consent of the Senate, one additional associate justice 
of the United States Court of Appeals —.— the District ot Columbia. 

“Sec, 3. Section 2 of the Act entitled An Act authorizing the 
appointment of an additional circuit judge for the third circuit’, 
approved June 24, 1936 (49 Stat. 1903), is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 4. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advise and consent of the Senate, twelve additional district judges, 
as follows: 

„%) One district judge for each of the following districts: West- 
ern district of Louisiana, southern district of Texas, eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan, western district of Washington, northern district 


of Illinois, western district of Virginia; 
“(b) One district judge for the southern district of California, 
whose official residence shall be Fresno; 


“(e) wei district judge for the northern district of California, 
whose official residence shall be Sacramento; 

“(d) One district judge for the southern district of New York: 
Provided, That the first vacancy occurring in the office of district 
judge for the southern district of New York by the retirement, 
disqualification, resignation, or death of judges in office on the date 
of enactment of this Act shall not be filled; 

“(e) One district judge for the district of Massachusetts: Pro- 
vided, That the first vacancy occuring in the office of district 
judge for the district of Massachusetts by the retirement, disquali- 
fication, resignation, or death of judges in office on the date of 
enactment of this Act shall not be filled; 

“(f) One district fudge for each of the 3 combinations of 
districts: Eastern and western districts of Arkansas; eastern and 
middle districts of Tennessee: Provided, That no successor shall 
be appointed to the judge for the eastern and middle districts of 
‘Tennessee. 


“Sec. 5. The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, three additional associate jus- 
tices of the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec, 6. That any vacancy which may occur at any time in the 
office of the United States district j for the district of Montana 
created by the Act of September 14, 1922 (42 Stat. 837), is hereby 
authorized to be filled.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

HATTON W. SUMNERS, 
EMANUEL 


U. S. GUYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
WARREN R. AUSTIN. 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
Tie managers on- tha port ot: the Bane Ae- aa emean on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 3691) to 
—— for the appointment of additional te ofa for certain United 
States district courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts 


of the United States for the District of Columbia, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House passed the Senate bill after amending it by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and inserting its own provisions. 
The Senate disagreed to the House amendment and requested the 
conference, to which the House agreed. The conference report rec- 
ommends that the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, the amendment being to insert in lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the House amendment, the matter agreed 
to by the conferees, and the House agree thereto. 

The following judgeships were contained both gi the Senate bill 
and the House amendment in the same terms, and hence were 
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not in conference: Four additional circuit judges, one for each of 
the following circuits: Second, fifth, sixth, and seventh. Se ad- 
ditional associate justice of the United States Court of A 

for the District of Columbia. One additional district judge * 
each of the following districts: Western district of Louisiana, south- 
ern district of Texas, eastern district of Michigan, western district 
of Washington, northern district of Minois, southern district of 
New York, western district of Virginia, eastern and western dis- 
tricts of Arkansas. 

Third circuit 


The effect of the provision of the House amendment with regard 
to the third circuit is to fix the number of circuit judges in a 
circuit permanently at five. The Senate bill in different 
accomplished the same purpose. The Senate receded and adopted 
the language of the House amendment. 

Northern district of Ohio 
The House amendment created an additional judgeship for the 
northern district of Ohio. The Senate bill did not. The House 
receded, and this proposed judgeship is omitted. 
Northern district of Georgia 

The House amendment provided for the 8 of one 
additional district judge for the northern district of 
The Senate bill provided for one additional district hes for the 
northern, middle, and southern districts of Georgia. 

In the conference report all eee for the appointment of 
an additional judge in Georgia is omitted. 

District of New Jersey 

The House amendment contained a provision authorizing the 
appointment of an additional judge for the district of New Jersey. 
The Senate bill did not. The House receded and the provision 
for this irae oy is omitted. 

Northern district of California 

The Senate agreed to the House 8 that the official rest- 

be i apr the northern district of 


Southern district of California 


The Senate also agreed to the House provision that the official 
residence of the judge to be appointed for the southern district of 
California shall be Fresno. 


District of Massachusetts 


The Senate bill provided for the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of Massachusetts with the proviso that the 
first vacancy occurring in the office of district judge for the district 
of Massachusetts by the retirement, disqualification, resignation, 
or death of judges in office on the date of enactment of this act 
shall not be filled. The House bill created an additional Judg- 
ship in that district without the limitation. The Conferees have 
retained the limitation contained in the Senate bill. 


Eastern and middie districts of Tennessee 


The Senate bill provided that one district judge should be ap- 
pointed to serve both in the eastern and middle districts of 
Tennessee, and that his residence should be in the eastern district 
of that State. The House amendment also provided for the crea- 
tion of this judgeship but omitted the requirement that his resi- 
dence should be in the eastern district, and provided that no 
successor should be appointed to the judge to be appointed under 
this act. The provisions of the House amendment have been 


agreed to by the Senate conferees. 


District Court for the District of Columbia 

The Senate bill added only two judges to the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Columbia while the House 
amendment added three. The Senate receded and agreed to the 
addition of three judges to this court. 

District of Montana 

The House amendment contained a provision removing a limi- 
tation of existing law which prohibits the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to one of the district judges in Montana. The Senate bill 
contained no such provision, but the Senate conferees have agreed 
to its inclusion. 

Eastern district of Pennsylvania 

An additional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania was authorized by the act of June 16, 1936 (49 Stat. serge 
Section 2 of that act provided that no appointment should 
made to fill the first FFC 
district. The House amendment proposed to repeal the limitation. 
The Senate bill had no such provision. The House receded and 
this part of the House amendment is stricken out. 

Harron W. SUMNERS, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 


U. S. GUYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire 
to take the time of the House unnecessarily in explaining 
this conference report. I think it is fully explained in the 
statement of the managers, which has just been read. I 
shall make just one brief statement in respect to two of these 
judgeships in California. The bill undertakes to locate the 
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official residence of a judge in each of those two districts, 
one to be located at Sacramento and one at Fresno. There 
is no disposition as I understand on the part of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House, or on the part of the 
conferees, to limit these two judges to sitting in their re- 
spective places of official designation. They are to have 
general jurisdiction in the districts, but are to have particu- 
lar responsibility with regard to the business tried in those 
two places, Sacramento and Fresno, and in that general 
section. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The bill provides as to these ie I or 
at least one of them 

Whose official residence shall be Sacramento. 


What does that mean? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand that to mean that 
the judge is to have particular responsibility with regard to 
the business that arises there, and will be available for 
general duties at that place, as distinct, to use the expres- 
sion, from sitting around San Francisco waiting for some- 
thing to come up. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman may have used very 
fortunate language in his explanation, but it does not seem 
very clear to me. The judge lives in the district. The bill 
provides that his official home shall be Sacramento. I might 
demonstrate what I mean by this. Members of Congress 
come from their respective districts to serve in Washington. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has held, and I think it is sup- 
ported by other decisions, that the official residence of a 
Member of Congress is in Washington, that he performs his 
official duties in Washington; that he is elected to rep- 
resent his people in the Congress, and he comes to Wash- 
ington and renders the service in Washington. They allow 
us to deduct from our income-tax return the traveling 
expense, if we follow the decisions, one trip to Washington 
and one trip going home, on the theory that this is our offi- 
cial residence. 

Is it intended to provide that this judge may live any- 
where he sees fit; that is, he may reside anywhere he sees 
fit, he may have his home anywhere he sees fit, but when 
he is performing the duties of his office he must be in Sac- 
ramento? In other words is he so limited that he could 
not sign an order elsewhere in the district than Sacramento? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No. 

Mr. MICHENER. I would like a definite answer from the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary rather than a 
general opinion. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I may say to my friend that as 
I understand, when these judges are appointed they designate 
an official residence. We relieve these particular judges of 
that necessity as far as we can. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is a polite way of putting it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; that is a polite way of 
putting it. 

Mr. MICHENER. The bill prevents them from selecting 
their residences. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; and we intend to do that; 
that is what we intend to do if we can. 

Mr. MICHENER. The purpose, then, is to make the judge 
spend his time, his days and his nights, in Sacramento instead 
of living out in some other part of the district. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Oh, he can go down to San 
Francisco once in a while. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is just the point. I objected to 
this when the bill was under consideration in the House. It 
sets a precedent that I think is entirely wrong. I hope every- 
body will take judicial notice of the statement of our distin- 
guished chairman as to just what this does mean, that we 
shall know we are going to provide that the judge can go 
down to San Francisco if he wants to some day, to do some 
shopping or for some other purpose. The gentleman does not 
attempt to go quite that far. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I make this explanation se- 
riously: Sacramento is the capital of the State. There are 
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now three or four judges in San Francisco. As far as the 
committee could do it, and can do it, it wants to see to it 
that there is a judge available in Sacramento when his serv- 
ices are not needed for the trial of cases in the rest of the 
district, and I make the same statement with regard to 
Fresno. 

Mr, MICHENER. So he would not have a vacation. If he 
wanted to leave to go to New York, the gentleman says it is 
the purpose to compel this judge 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Do not put words into my mouth. 

Mr. MICHENER. To compe! this judge to stay in Sacra- 
mento where he might be needed when he has no official 
duties in other parts of the district. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I say to my friend that I stand 
on the statement I made just a minute ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not recall all the districts that 
were read by the Clerk. Can the gentleman tell me the 
status of the judgeship for the western district of Washing- 
ton? Is that still in the bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is not disturbed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to permit me to make an observation? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that this conference report 
eliminates two of the judgeships to which I objected when 
the bill was before the House, judgeships that clearly were 
not needed. This is shown by the number of judgeships 
which, in my opinion, were clearly political judgeships. Per- 
mit me to say further that the conference report does not 
eliminate several more of this type of judgeships. I see 
one in particular as illustrative of what I mean. I refer to 
the additional judgeship for the southern district of New 
York. The proof before the committee and the fact is that 
in the southern district of New York a case in equity can 
be heard within 4 months from the time of starting the 
case in equity, and you can get a hearing now within 2 
months from the time you start a case in law. There pos- 
sibly is not another district in the country where this is 
true; yet we are saddling upon the Government another 
district judge for the southern district of New York, a life- 
time job at an expense of $10,000-a-year salary and all the 
trimmings that go with it. 

What I say of New York, in my judgment, as I said when 
the matter was up before, is true of, I think, five other 
judges, if I remember. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The New York judgeship was 
not in conference. 

Mr. MICHENER. No. The New York judgeship was not, 
to the extent there was no difference between the two bills; 
however, the conferees are only limited by the four corners 
of the two bills, and conferees have brought in this year a 
conference report on similar matters to which they agreed to 
disagree. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman will not con- 
tend that the New York judgeship could have been put in 
conference or was in conference? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman will not con- 
tend that the New York judgeship was in conference? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. I contend that the judgeship was 
in conference because everything within the four corners 
of the House bill and the Senate bill was in conference. 
Very often it happens where conferees make certain changes 
and agree to compromises and necessarily make other changes 
in the two original bills where the bills were not different. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The House agreed to the New 
York judgeship in identical language with the language of 
the Senate bill. Does the gentleman say that that item was 
in conference? 

Mr. MICHENER. Ihave taken the gentleman’s position in 
days gone by and I have been overruled. It has been held 
that when the two bills are in conference, everything within 
the two bills is before the conferees. It is the purpose of the 
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conferees to work out an agreement, and in doing so they 
may eliminate any part of both bills or any part of either 
bill and compromise on anything within the four corners of 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to compliment the conferees on cut- 
ting out the New Jersey judge, which clearly was not needed. 
I want to compliment them for cutting out the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. That clearly was not needed. I am wonder- 
ing how they came to leave the additional district judge 
for the Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
in here. 

I noticed in last evening's paper a statement by Mr. Seal, 
in which he says that if they get these new district judges 
they can clean up the criminal calendar within 2 weeks. 
If we give them these additional judges it will permit them 
to clean up their calendar within 2 weeks. If the calendar 
is not in any worse shape than that, I am just wondering 
how much more vacation and how much shorter hours these 
Judges will have after they bring the calendar down to date. 

My colleagues may say that refers to the criminal calendar, 
which is true, but the criminal calendar always comes first. 
It is the criminal calendar that has been delaying things 
here, so we are told, to such an extent that the civil cases 
cannot be cleaned up. I realize that anything I say is hope- 
less, but sometimes there is a lot of consolation in talking. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We want to console the gentle- 
man all we can. 

Mr. MICHENER. I have relieved myself and I have gotten 
a lot of consolation, because I feel I am eternally right. I 
feel just as sure as I am here that that will happen which 
has always happened since we have had the Judicial Con- 
ference, namely, the time will come when the House itself 
and the Judiciary Committee, including its distinguished 
chairman, will realize that this body will not go wrong when 
it follows the nonpartisan recommendation of the Judicial 
Conference. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does the gentleman always follow the 
Judicial Conference? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Did you follow it in the Viriginia case? 

Mr. MICHENER. No, the committee did not, but I did. 
When a Member of Congress comes in here and wants a judge, 
if he is in position to put a wedge in the way or if he is in 
position to block a bill, it is almighty easy to add in an 
omnibus bill judges that are not needed in order to roll logs 
enough to pass the bill. That is what I mean. That is what 
has happened here. It happened in an Arizona judgeship. I 
do not hesitate to name places and cases, and my chairman 
will not deny it. I am opposed to that kind of thing. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ilinois. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman tell me whether the con- 
ference committee disturbed the extra judgeship for northern 
Ilinois? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. It did not. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to direct the Members’ attention to 
the situation that exists in the northern and southern dis- 
tricts of California where we provide that the official resi- 
dence shall be Sacramento and Fresno. 

May I say that the official residential requirement for each 
of these judges is not intended to restrict the full participancy 
of each in the judicial work of his district wherever he may 
be required to sit to perform his share. Like every other 
judge in the district, each is controlled by the provisions of 
title XXVIII, section 27, of the Judicial Code, providing that: 

In districts having more than one district judge, the judges may 

upon the division of business and assignment of cases for 
trial in said district; but in case they do not so agree, the senior 
circuit judge of the circuit in which the district lies, shall make 


all necessary orders for the division of business and the assignment 
of cases for trial in said district, 
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It is hoped that the judges who may be appointed under 
the provisions of this bill will abide by title XXVIII, section 
27, of the Judicial Code and will each do their fair share of 
the business, regardless of the fact they may be designated as 
residing in Secramento, in one instance, and in Fresno in the 
other instance. Ñ 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman’s definition of legal resi- 
dence was not as clear to me as I would like to have it. Per- 
haps it is my fault. What distinction does the gentleman 
make between legal residence and the actual residence of a 
judge? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman does make a 
distinction between the actual residence and the legal resi- 
dence of the judge. The committee recognizes it cannot ab- 
solutely control the situation, but it has indicated as clearly 
as it can by language that what is desired is that there shall 
be a judge resident at each of these places designated, that 
he shall have special responsibility in that part of the dis- 
trict and that when he has finished with the business of the 
district in any other section he will be available there for 
work in chambers and available to the lawyers in that sec- 
tion. That is about as clearly as I can state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman does not make a dis- 
tinction between the legal and the actual residence. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I believe, if the gentleman will 
permit me, I will stand by the statement I have just made 
as to what the committee has undertaken to do. ; 

Mr. DOWELL. Of course, the committee could not legis- 
late the residence of the judge. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It would not undertake to legis- 
late where he sleeps, but we would rather he would sleep as 
a rule in Sacramento than Los Angeles. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under this bill you are seeking to do what 
you are unable to do legally, as I understand. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We are doing all we can do 
legally and doing nothing illegally, if I may put it that way. 

Mr. DOWELL. In other words, if the judge does not de- 
sire to live in the place you have suggested you have no legal 
control over him? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think I will not try a further 
statement. I will rest on the explanation made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pearson). The question 
is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert three brief letters in the remarks I made awhile ago 
in relation to title IX of the war claims bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure 
about my explanation of the conference report, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, just so the gentleman does not leave my questions 
high and dry. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman’s questions are 
never dry and they are always high. 

Mr. MICHENER. That may be true, but I just hope the 
gentleman in his revision will not make a statement that 
changes his position, If he maintains the same position 
and stands on what he said in the beginning, then my ques- 
tions will not seem foolish; otherwise, they might. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman’s questions would 
never be foolish. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Houston asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 
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FOURTH OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next 
omnibus bill on the Private Calendar. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9767) for the relief of 
sundry claimants, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Title I—(H. R. 599. For the relief of W. J. Steckel) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to W. J. Steckel, Bloomfield, Iowa, the 
sum, of $240, the value of wood said to have been used by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps at Lake Wapello, Iowa, during the 
period from May to September 1933. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “of”, strike out “$240, the value 
of wood said to have” and the word “been” in line 1 on page 2, 
and insert “$120 in full satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for the value of wood owned by him, taken, and.” 

On page 2, line 4, after “1933” insert the following: “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
iy pa thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Costetto: On page 1, beginning in 
line 3, strike out all of title I. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the present bill has been 
amended by the committee so the amount of money that 
would be recovered therein has been reduced to $120. 

The claimant had the right to go out and cut wood on 
Government land being cleared to create a lake. Mr. Steckel 
did cut the wood. On March 1, 1933, Mr. Steckel left stacks 
of wood cut and piled on this forest land. A C. C. C. camp 
was established nearby and the C. C. C. boys were sent over 
to this same forest land to obtain wood for the use of the 
camp, The rights Mr. Steckel had to cut wood had expired 
on March 1, 1933. After their expiration it was alleged that 
in May or September, some time during that period, the 
enrollees of the C. C. C. camp came in and removed some of 
the wood that allegedly belonged to Mr. Steckel. It is not 
clear whether the wood that was taken was actually his or 
not. It is not clear whether the C. C. C. enrollees actually 
took his wood or whether somebody else might have taken 
it. The fact is that the wood that was taken was cut in 
March and it was not actually taken until approximately 6 
or 8 months later. Therefore, it seems that in view of the 
fact the investigation that was made fails to reveal any fault 
or negligence on the part of the Government or on the part of 
any employee or agent of the Government, there is no valid 
claim against the Government. 

In view of the fact there is no valid proof and that the 
War Department has expressed itself as being opposed to 
the bill, I am sure the committee will accept my amendment 
by striking out this title. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the record is clear both from testimony sub- 
mitted by the War Department and from affidavits that 
this man’s wood was taken and was not paid for. I call 
attention to the report of the Secretary of War, shown on 
page 6 of the report, which states as follows: 

On account of the various persons engaged in cutting wood, 
possibly some wood belonging to the claimant was taken to re- 
place the wood taken from a pile owned by another civilian. 

Then, the affidavit of a man by the name of Stufflebeam, 
shown on page 8 of the report, states that he was employed 
on this project and was familiar with it, and he makes 
these definite statements: 

The camp boys also hauled from the wood on the lake area 
other wood to replace what they had taken from Kirk’s. I know 
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they took the two piles above mentioned of Mr. Steckel’s wood 
for that purpose, and of all the wood that Steckel’s men cut, 
Steckel never got but three wagon loads. 

Then there is an affidavit by the chairman of the Iowa 
State Conservation Commission, on page 9, who states: 

I told the captain, in clearing the lake bed, that there were 
several piles of wood that belonged to individuals, and that he 
should assure himself of its ownership, and make proper ar- 
rangements with its owners for its use. 

So it is perfectly clear from the report of the War De- 
partment itself that the War Department did not follow 
the agreement and assure itself of the ownership of the 
wood taken. The report admits that some of the claimant’s 
wood could have been used. The men who were working 
on the job said that some of the wood was used and was 
used to replace Kirk’s wood. 

The problem of the subcommittee was to determine how 
much had been used. The claimant put in a claim for 60 
cords of wood. It was impossible by any of the evidence 
before the committee to show that 60 cords had been used, 
but the affidavits did show that two piles of wood, estimated 
at 30 cords, had been taken and consequently we reduced 
the original recommendation from $240 to $120, which repre- 
sented 30 cords of wood at $4 a cord. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Was it not also disclosed that the 
time this man had within which to get wood from the 
premises had expired about 6 months prior thereto? I 
think that was the statement of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. How does the gentleman from South Dakota answer 
that question? 

Mr. COSTELLO, If the gentleman will yield, page 3 of 
the committee report, at about the twelfth line, shows that 
his contract expired about March 1, 1933. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It seems to me, if his contract had 
expired several months prior thereto, he should have taken 
the wood before the expiration of the contract. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion in that connection to the affidavit of the chairman of 
the Iowa State Conservation Commission on page 9, which 
points out that it was the responsibility of the War De- 
partment to be sure that the wood they were taking did not 
belong to individuals, and that was the agreement under 
which the wood was to be taken in the first place. It was 
possibly unfortunate, as the Secretary of War points out in 
his report, that this man Boone, of the Conservation Com- 
mission, died prior to any opportunity to question him, but 
his statement is a matter of record, and it is perfectly clear 
that the negligence under the agreement was the negligence 
of the Government in determining the ownership of the wood 
it was taking. The Government took wood that did not be- 
long to it and should pay for it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It seems to me that this man who 
is putting in the claim today surely had some responsibility, 
and if he was entitled to this wood, he should have taken it 
away. How long do you suppose he could have left his wood 
there and still put in a claim for it of $120 or $240? 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman would not contend that 
because he may have been negligent, although there is no 
evidence to show he was negligent, and if someone took his 
wood, therefore he would not be liable for payment. That 
would certainly be a strange proposition. He had a right 
to leave his wood there, and there is no question about 
whether it was there rightfully or wrongfully, and simply 
because he did not take it away was no reason why anyone 
should come along and take it away without being liable 
for its value. 

This motion should be voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, 
the House divided, and there were—ayes 12, noes 15. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Title I— (H. R. 733. For the relief of George E. Titter) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to George E. Titter, of Chesapeake City, 915 the sum of 
$10,000. The payment of such sum shall be in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for 9 sustained by him 
by reason of the construction by the War Department of a wharf 
in front of his land, thereby making said land inaccessible. 

With the following committee amendment: 


In line 22, after the word “inaccessible” strike out the period, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COSTELLO: Page 2, beginning in line 
13, strike out all of title TI. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the present bill provides 
for the payment of $10,000 to the claimant as damage be- 
cause of the construction of pile dolphins opposite the claim- 
ant’s property, which abuts on the canal at Chesapeake 
City, Md. The damages proposed amount to two-thirds of 
the 1929 value of the property owned by Mr. Titter. This 
property is separated from a navigable canal by a mud fiat, 
which prevents any substantial use of the claimant’s prop- 
erty, as far as the canal is concerned. It seems that the 
claimant is not entitled to recover because the. dredging 
work that the War Department did was done entirely within 
the rights and authority of the War Department to perform 
such work. If any damages are due to the claimant, then 
certainly $10,000 is an excessive amount in view of the fact 
that that is approximately two-thirds of the actual value of 
the entire property. The War Department, of course, has 
made an offer to the claimant that if at any time he desires 
to make use of the canal fronting on his property it would 
remove the pile dolphins in front thereof. However, this 
has not yet been done. I do not believe that the claimant 
has suffered the damages that he alleges. It is pointed out 
in the committee report that some offers were made to pur- 
chase the property, and that because of this improvement 
it was not possible to carry the purchase agreement through. 
As a matter of fact the offer to purchase was made in one 
year, and about 2 years later when they contacted the same 
parties, it was found that they had made purchases else- 
where along the river, and were not interested in the claim- 
ant’s property. In view of the fact that the amount is ex- 
cessive and that the War Department was acting entirely 
within its own rights in constructing the dolphins, I recom- 
mend that the title be stricken from the omnibus bill. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition. 
Of course, we are all very grateful to those gentlemen who 
volunteer the necessary duty of opposing these claims. I am 
going to speak from the testimony taken and take the liberty 
of saying that I have personal knowledge of the truth of 
what the record contains. I pass by Chesapeake City at least 
25 or 30 times a year. What happened was this: George 
Titter had a lot on the south bank of the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal with a frontage of about 800 feet. Down 
further to the west on the same side of the canal he had a 
large wood lot from which, the uncontradicted testimony 
shows, he received net $3,500 a year. He had no way to get 
the wood from his lot except by a scow because there was 
low ground between the wood lot and his property. That 
is the undisputed testimony. It is also the undisputed testi- 
mony that the Federal Government owns the north side of 
the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal; that when the time came 
to put these dolphins in they were to put them on the north 
Side of the canal so that they would not interfere with Mr. 
Titter’s property, but some rich clubmen from Wilmington 
came down and said to the captain at Wilmington, “We want 
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the north side of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal for our 
yacht clubs.” So they were rented this ground at $1 a year, 
and the yacht club buildings were constructed on the north 
side of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal, and these dolphins 
were put in front of George Titter’s property, so that he 
could not get in there with his scow, and he has not been in 
there since 1929. That is the testimony and here is the 
photograph of what they did to him. There are the club- 
houses on the north side of the canal put up by these rich 
Wilmingtonians, and these are the dolphins put down in front 
of George Titter’s property, with the result of utterly destroy- 
ing its value. It is also true that he was offered $15,000 for 
his property as a water front before those dolphins were put 
there, and after the dolphins were put there that offer was 
withdrawn because the lot was inaccessible. Furthermore, 
as I said before, these facts are personally known to me, and 
that situation has been a matter of public indignation in 
Chesapeake City ever since it happened. I ask that this 
amendment be voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pearson). The question 
a on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 

ornia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLO: Page 2, line 18, after the 
words “sum of”, strike out “$10,000” and insert “$5,000.” 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the committee report 
shows that the full value of this property in 1929 was $15,000. 
Even though there may be some damage to the use of the 
property it seems unreasonable to me that the sum of $10,000 
should be paid, which is two-thirds of the value of the 
property. If the House intends to pass the bill, as it seems 
in the mind to do, I call attention to the fact that there is 
an identical bill following this where the claim is for $5,000. 
It seems to me that this amount of mohey should be reduced, 
and for that purpose I have offered an amendment to insert 
$5,000 instead of $10,000, which will be one-third of the 
value of the property instead of two-thirds. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, the evidence in this 
case is uncontradicted that for a period of 6 years this man 
lost $3,500 per year. This amounts in the aggregate to 
about $21,000. He could not get to his land except by scow, 
and the dolphins kept him from getting his scow in there. 
I do not believe the gentleman from California has ever seen 
these pictures or is familiar with the situation there. 

Mr. COSTELLO. There is nothing in the report as to 
the amount of money he lost. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. But it is in the testimony. We 
took testimony in this case before Mr. Duffy as a subcom- 
mittee. 

I ask that the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What does the owner take from this 
land that is worth $3,500 a year if he could get a scow in 
there? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Further west he has a wood lot. 
He used to cut his wood during the spring and summer. 
He loaded it on scows, brought it up and put it on this 
property. Then he sold it at Chesapeake City, at Cecilton and 
Elkton. The sale of this wood netted him $3,500 a year; but 
he could not now get to his wood lot on account of these 
dolphins. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the wood is still there, if he cannot 
get it. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes; but he has no means of 
getting at the wood, there is no road from the wood lot to 
this lot; it is swampy according to testimony that is uncon- 
tradicted. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The SPEAKER’ pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 
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The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
Committee divided, and there were—ayes 10, noes 20. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor at this point and to insert 
therein an editorial from today’s News. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, when Robert Burns said so 
aptly, “O wad some power the giftie gie us, to see our- 
sel’s as ithers see us!” he had no way of knowing that his 
words might aptly apply to the infestation of noisy meddlers 
who seem bent upon making our relations with the rest of the 
world as difficult as possible. During the past year there 
seems to be thriving in our land an increasing crop of self- 
appointed spokesmen for America on foreign relations, who 
are laboring under the delusion that because of some transient 
title or temporary prominence they are divinely ordained to 
take the air or platform to voice loud and often intemperate 
opinions of affairs in other parts of the world which are no 
concern of ours or our peoples. These self-appointed ex- 
perts” on how to run the rest of the world are not doing such 
a marvelous job of handling our own problems to justify the 
time and thought they seem to be spending on the problems 
of foreign nations, yet their continuing blatancy is working 
irreparable harm to America’s pursuit of peace and giving 
to irritated and nervous foreign nations a false impression of 
the historical policy of our people to mind our own business, 
No nation ever got into trouble by minding its own busi- 
ness and no nation can long stay out of war if it meddles in 
other nation’s affairs. 

Because many Americans view with alarm the growing 
tendency of many persons in temporary positions of promi- 
nence to voice their opinions on all and sundry questions, and 
because of the publicity given to these opinions the position of 
the American people in world affairs is often misconstrued, 
I hope some firm expression of our people will soon be made 
evident that they do not sympathize with these jingoes and 
saber rattlers who insist upon rocking the boat of American 
peace every time any storm blows in another part of the 
world. 

The art of editorial writing has declined, Mr. Speaker, but 
every now and then, from the recesses of the editorial rooms, 
a sound piece of editorial advice breaks forth upon the pages 
of our daily newspapers. In today’s Washington Daily News 
there appears such an editorial, and because it so clearly de- 
scribes a growing evil among even our best-intentioned public 
officials and because it prescribes such sound advice, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted with my remarks and 
I commend its reading not only to Members of Congress and 
the American people but to all those in public life who may 
feel the urge, justly or otherwise, to meddle, by voice or action, 
in the affairs of other nations, when those affairs, imbroglios, 
or quarrels do not interfere with us. 

[From the Washington Daily News of May 17, 1938] 
LEADING WITH OUR CHIN 


Little -by little of late we Americans have allowed ourselves to 
slip into a pleasant but dangerous habit which, unless we snap out 
of it, will lead to real trouble. We refer to the habit of reading 
the riot act to foreigners and their governments. 

If the habit were confined to private citizens it would not be 
serious. As normal human beings we can't help thinking our own 
thoughts, and this being a free country we have a constitutional 
right to express them. 

But the habit is not confined to private citizens. It is not even 
confined to the President and his Secretary of State, whose sole 
right it is to deal with foreign governments. High officials, includ- 
ing members of the Cabinet, are more and more indulging in this 
dangerous game. 

Not long since, Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, in an inter- 
national broadcast entitled “America, Speaks,” specifically recom- 
mended to Great Britain stronger bonds between the democracies 
to counter the “ominous and bodeful phalanx” of fascism. 

Still more recently, to cite another example, Secretary of War 
Harry H. Woodring, in effect, warned the totalitarian states that 
unless they watch their step, the first thing they know the de- 
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mocracies will have them on the battlefield. In his speech he 
mentioned Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

There was little surprise when, last week end, Mussolini hit back. 
If the democracies insist upon a “doctrinal war,” he indicated, they 
can have it. But if they do, he added, “the totalitarian states will 
form a bloc and march together to the end.” 

Nor was the Duce the only one to pick up the gantlets thus 
thrown down by our orators, Anger and amazement were registered 
in unflattering terms in Germany and Japan as well. And why 
not? If we will stick out our chin, we can be reasonably certain 
that somebody will accommodate us with a poke. 

It is all very bellicose and not a little stupid. It is stupid be- 
cause needless, There is no call for saber rattling, at least on our 
part. Certainly it is a game which we would do well not to play. 
The President could and should stop it. His is the constitutional 
authority to speak for America in foreign matters, personally or 
through his Department of State, and when others intrude they 
hinder far more often than they help. 

It is a bootless business from start to finish. It can bring 
trouble but never profit. It is the sort of thing that materially 
helped to bring on the World War. Europeans sneered and jeered 
and jangled their swords at each other across their frontiers, piling 
up hates and fears which were one day to break their bounds and 
deluge the continent with blood. 

As a practicing democracy, the kind of government other nations 
have is none of our business. It becomes our business only when 
they interfere with us. Not until then should we talk big—and 
then only after proper advice and only through those whose con- 
stitutional duty it is to do so, and behind whom stands the national 
defense. For that is what an adequate army and navy are. for—to 
defend our own land and its institutions, not to lick the other 
fellow because we dislike his. 

It is worse than silly for us to begin now to imitate the Old 
World procedure of taunts, threats, and name calling. Of the same 
foolish pattern is the proposal now being advanced by some so- 
called administration spokesmen—to have the United States Govern- 
ment construct a huge radio broadcasting station for the purpose 
of flooding Latin America with official propaganda in competition 
with truth-careless Europe. We sincerely hope our Government 
does no such thing. For in time the people on the receiving end 
come to discount whatever they pick up and refuse to believe any- 
thing that's official, even though it be the truth. 

We Americans say we want to be neutral. Congress, Cabinet, 
press, pulpit, and public forums all say the same thing. We say 
we don't want to be caught up in any foreign entanglements. We 
say we want peace. Well, let’s prove it by sticking a little bit closer 
to our own knitting. 


OMNIBUS PRIVATE CLAIMS BILL 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title II— (H. R. 736. For the relief of Mallery Toy) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mallery Toy, of Chesapeake City, Md., 
the sum of $5,000. The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United States for injuries sus- 
tained by him, by reason of the construction of a wharf, and the 
depositing of dredged material on and in front of his land, by the 
War Department. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 15, strike out “the construction of a wharf, and.” 

Line 17, after the “Department”, insert: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cosretto: Page 3, strike out all of 
title III. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, as previously stated, this 
bill is similar to the last one except $5,000 is offered as dam- 
ages to the claimant Toy for the deposit of dredged material 
on property fronting upon the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal. Under the Maryland law it was perfectly proper and 
permissible for the War Department to deposit this dredged 
material upon this land. Over and above the fact that the 
War Department had this legal right under the Maryland 
law, the claimant gave permission to the War Department for 
the dumping of this material. It appears, therefore, that 
rather than being damaged the property of the claimant was 
actually improved by having the high-water mark raised and 
taking the land out of the classification of marshy land, 
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making it high, dry ground, and adding to the size of the lot 
the claimant owned. As a result it appears that as far as 
the dredged material is concerned the claimant derived a 
benefit instead of receiving a damage. 

As in the preceding case, however, pile dolphins were 
placed in front of this claimant’s property; so I presume it 
is idle for me to oppose the bill, in view of the action of the 
committee om the preceding bill. I thimk, however, the 
amount. offered is excessive, for I feel that the claimant has 
received an actual benefit, rather than a material damage, 
and that the War Department is acting entirely within its 
right in constructing the dolphins and in depositing the 
dredged material. 

For these reasons I trust the committee will accept my 
amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. Was this a river and harbor improve- 
ment? 

Mr. COSTELLO. It is part of the regular dredging work 
in this canal. 

Mr. CARTER. There is a provision in connection with 
river and harbor work that local interests must assume the 
burden of obtaining a place to dump the dredged material. 

I am not familiar with the particular rivers and harbors 
project, but it would seem to me, if there is such provision 
in the Rivers ‘and Harbors Project Act, this claim might be 
lodged against the local interests that failed to provide a 
Place to dump the soil. 

Mr. COSTELLO. In this particular instance the claim- 
ant, Toy, gave permission for the dumping of this dredged 
material on his ground. For this reason he has been twice 
put in the position where he has no right to claim redress. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 


Mr. 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Costetto) has so many of these cases that it is im- 
possible for him to differentiate. He understands this is an 
ordinary river and harbor project; but, on the contrary, this 
involves the dredging of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, 
which is not an ordinary dredging project. The evidence in 
the case, as testified to by Mr. Toy, was that he objected 
strenuously to the dumping of this material on his lot, and 
you will not find any other evidence in the record. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do not remember what the 
He admitted that he had 


there is that statement. 


on 
his frontage. 

The situation there was as follows, and I want to just tell 
you what the Government did im this case. 
dredged the Delaware & Chesapeake 
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ment. This shows the high ground that was owned by Mr. 
Toy, and it shows this marsh which is the result of the ma- 
terial being dumped by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. This picture was taken by the War Department, as 
I stated. Anybody who goes to Chesapeake City and asks 
about this will be told this is one of the greatest outrages 
ever perpetrated on anybody in that community. 

I ask that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California be defeated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COSTELLO]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CosTELLo) there were—ayes 10, noes 22. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is not a 
quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
r MUSNES SOG aie cae Will CoE 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 74, nays 
186, not voting 167, as follows: 


[Roll No. 78] 
YEAS—74 
Allen, Il. Dirksen Kitchens Rogers, Mass. 
Minn. Dondero Kniffin Seger 
Ashbrook Dowell Lambertson Shafer, Mich. 
Bacon Doxey Lambeth Smith, Conn. 
Barton Engel Ludlow Smith, Maine 
8 inst 2 Taber 
rewster rguson cKeough Taylor, Tenn. 
Cannon, Mo. Fitzgerald Mass. Thom 
e Mass. — Michener 
asey, 
Church Gamble, N. Y Mott OT 
Clason Gearhart O'Brien, Mich. Umstead 
Cluett Gilchrist R. I. Welch 
Cochran Gwynne Oliver Wigglesworth 
Colmer Hancock, N. Y, Plumiey Wolcott 
Cooper Hobbs Polk Woodruff 
Costello Holmes Reed, N. Y. Woodrum 
Crawford Hope Rees, Kans. 
Crowther Johnson, W.Va. Rockefeller 
NAYS—186 
Aleshire Fleger Lanzetta 
Allen, Del Fletcher Larrabee Ra baut 
Amlie Frey, Pa. Leavy 
Anderson, Mo Fries, Ill Lesinskt Rayburn 
Arnold Fuller Lewis, Colo, Reece, Tenn, 
Atkinson Fulmer Lucas Reed, III. 
Barden Gambrill, Md. Luckey, Nebr. Rigney 
Barry Garrett Luecke, Mich. 
Beiter Gehrmann McAndrews Robinson, Utah 
Bernard Goldsborough McCormack Ky. 
Bigelow Gray, Ind. McGehee Romjue 
Binderup Green McLaughlin Sabath 
Bland Greenwood McSweeney Sadowski 
Bloom Greever Maas Sanders 
Boehne Gregory Magnuson Sauthoff 
Boileau Griffith Mahon, S. C. Schaefer, Nl. 
Boyer Guyer Mahon. Tex Schuetz 
Boykin Haines Mapes Scott 
Brooks Hamilton Martin, Colo. Secrest 
Brown Harlan Shanley 
Buckler, Minn. Harrington Maverick Sheppard 
Byrne Hart Meeks Smith, Va. 
Caldwell Havenner Smith, W. Va. 
Carlson Healey Mitchell, Tenn. Somers, N. Y, 
Cartwright Hendricks uton South 
Case, S. Dak. Murdock, Ariz. Sparkman 
Celler Honeyman Murdock, Utah Spence 
Champion Nelson Starnes 
Clark, N. O. Houston Nichols Stefan 
Coffee, Nebr. Hull Norton Terry 
Coffee, Wash. Hunter O'Brien, II. ‘Thomas, N. J. 
Connery Imhoff O’Connell, Mont. Thomas, Tex. 
Cooley Izac O'Leary ‘Thompson, II. 
Cox Jacobsen Tolan 
Cravens Jarman Owen Towey 
Crosser Jenckes, Ind. Pace Transue 
Crowe Johnson. Luther A. Palmisano Vincent. 
Dies Johnson, Lyndon Parsons Vinson, Ga. 
Dingell Johnson, Minn. Patman Voorhis 
Disney Johnson, Okla. Patrick Warren 
Dixon Jones Whittington 
Driver Kee Patton Wilcox 
Eicher Keller Pearson Wiliams 
Elliott Kennedy. Md. Peterson, Fla. Wolverton 
Fernandez Kvale Pierce 
Flaherty Poage 


NOT VOTING—167 

Allen, La, Douglas Kopplemann Ryan 
Allen, Pa. Drew, Pa. Kramer Sacks 
Andrews Drewry, Va. Lamneck Satterfield 
Arends Duncan Lea Schneider, Wis. 
Bates Dunn mke Schulte 
Beam Eaton Lewis, Md, Scrugham 
Bell Eberharter Long Shannon 
Boland, Pa. Eckert Lord Short 

ren n Luce Simpson 
Boylan, N. Y. Englebright McClellan Sirovich 
Bradley addis McGranery Smith, Okla. 
Buck McGrath Smith, Wash, 
Buckley, N. Y. Fitzpatrick McGroarty Snell 
Bulwinkle Flannagan McLean Snyder, Pa. 
Burch Flannery McMillan Stack 
Burdick Ford, Calif. McReynolds 
Cannon, Wis, Gasque Maloney Sullivan 
Chandler Gavagan Mansfield Sumners, Tex, 
Chapman Gifford May Sutphin 
Citron Gildea 3 ey 
Clark, Idaho Gingery err! pe 
Claypool Gray, Pa. Mitchell, Til. ‘Tarver 
Cole, Md. Griswold Moser, Pa. Taylor, Colo, 
Cole, N. Y. Halleck Mosier, Ohio Taylor, S.C. 
Coll Hancock, N. C O'Connor, Mont. Teigan 
Creal Harter O'Connor, N. Y. Thomason, Tex. 
Crosby Hartley O'Day Thurston 
Culkin Hennings O'Neal, Ky. Tobey 
Cullen Hildebrandt O'Neill, N. J, 

Hofman O'Toole Wallgren 

Curley Jarrett Pettengill Walter 
Daly Jenkins, Ohio Pfeifer Wearin 
Deen Jenks, N, H. Phillips Weaver 
Delaney Kelly, Il. Quinn Wene 
Dempsey Kelly, N. Y. y West 
DeMuth Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph Whelchel 
DeRouen h White, Idaho 
Dickstein Kerr Reilly White, Ohio 
Ditter Kinzer Rich Withrow 
Dockweller Kirwan Richards Wolfenden 
Dorsey Kleberg Rogers, Okla. Wood 
Doughton Knutson Rutherford 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Additional general pairs: 


Doughton with Mr. Snell. 

Kerr with Mr. Short. 

Collins with Mr. Halleck. 

Mead with Mr. Luce. 

May with Mr. White of Ohio. 

Chandler with Mr. McLean. 

Rankin with Mr. Eaton. 

Dempsey with Mr. Knutson. 

Dickstein with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Edmiston with Mr, Arends. 

Schulte with Mr. Rutherford. 

Gasque with Mr. Andrews. 

Thomason of Texas with Mr. Lord. 
Dockweiler with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. 
O'Neal of Kentucky with Mr. Bates. 
Kramer with Mr. Englebright. 
O'Connor of New York with Mr. Burdick, 
Merritt with Mr. Withrow. 

Randolph with Mr. Teigan. 

Faddis with Mr. Wood. 

Boren with Mr. Pettengill. 

Ford of California with Mr. Sutphin. 
Lewis of Maryland with Mr. McGroarty. 
Gavagan with Mr. Mitchell of Illinois. 
Kennedy of New York with Mr. Ramsay. 
Pfeifer with Mr. Dorsey. 

Kleberg with Mr. Keogh. 

Swope with Mr. Kelly of Illinois. 
Scrugham with Mr. O'Neill of New Jersey. 


Deen with Mr. O'Toole. 

Sacks with Mr. Thomason of Texas. 
Whelchel with Mr. Bell. 

Lamneck with Mr. Allen of Louisiana. 
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Mr. Disney and Mr. HARRINGTON changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
Mr. Cor tn changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The doors were opened, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Title IV—(H. R. 858, For the relief of Carrie M. Clements, widow, 


and Margie P. Clements, James D. Clements, and Elieza V. 

Ball, children of Dr. David Oscar Clements, deceased) 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Carrie M. Clements, widow of 
Dr. David Oscar Clements, of Gloucester County, Va., deceased, 
and to Margie P. Clements, James D. Clements, and Elieza V. 
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Ball, children of the said Dr. David Oscar Clements, the sum of 
$7,216 due to the said widow and children of the said Dr. 
David Oscar Clements, deceased, because of the destruction, in 
January 1918 of a wharf owned by the said Dr. Clements, located 
on York River, near Gloucester Point, Va., the said wharf having 
been destroyed by reason of Navy ice-breaking tugs breaking ice 
adjacent to said wharf. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the administrator of the estate of Dr. David O. 
Clements, deceased, formerly of Gloucester County, Va., the sum 
of $7,216, in full satisfaction of all claims the United 
States for the value of a wharf located on the York River, approxi- 
mately 3 miles from Gloucester Point, Va., built and owned by 
Dr. David O. Clements, and destroyed in January 1918 by ice 
broken by United States Navy ice-breaking tugs in clearing the 
York River, used at that time as the base for the Atlantic Fleet: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any m violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES Kansas: 4, 
ning in line 1, strike pi! all of 10 10. Op, page heene 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, this is a claim that 
has been pending for a long time, as you will observe if you 
will read the report. It is a claim for damages alleged to 
have occurred away back in 1918, 20 years ago. If this Con- 
gress wants the Government to go ahead and pay these 
alleged damages for more than $7,000, all right. If you 
do not want to give this matter any serious consideration, 
well and good; but from reading this report I think you 
will determine that after all the Government was within its 
rights and was performing its duty in breaking the ice on 
that river. It is unfortunate if it happened to damage 
somebody’s property. It happened that this wharf was 
damaged, but it seems to me it is not the fault of the Goy- 
ernment as long as the Government performed its duty in 
breaking the ice on the river. That is all there is to it, as 
I see it. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. À 

Mr. Speaker, this claim has been before the Senate at 
other times, and when it came before the House objection 
was made. The bill was considered again by the present 
Committee on Claims, but I am not going to rely on that, 

In the winter of 1917 and 1918 a very severe ice condi- 
tion in the York River had practically frozen the river over. 
The lower part of the river was used by the Atlantic Fleet 
as a base. This was during the war. In order to protect 
the fleet in that zone, there was a net across the mouth of 
the river and then a net above this wharf. In order to 
keep the river open for its fleet, the Navy was constantly 
plying its tugs up and down the river. The result was that 
the ice piled up on the wharf and destroyed it. A wharf 
just a short distance above the upper net stood the rigor 
and was not destroyed at all. = 

The matter was submitted to a naval investigating board 
and that board in 1920 went carefully into the question and 
found out when the wharf was built, in 1905, and then went 
on and ascertained all the various facts I have stated. The 
board then concluded that this was a liability that should 
be borne by the Government. This was a naval board of 
inquiry. 

In 1920, very shortly after the incident occurred, the naval 
board of inquiry ascertained that the amount specified in 
this bill, $7,216, was a proper item of award, so it is not a 
matter that comes up at this late date but a matter that 
was studied by the Navy soon after the event. The Navy 
Department reported against the bill because they said they 
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had a right to run their tugs up and down the river and 
they were not responsible or liable for any damage that 
accrued. However, the fact is that this citizen of this 
county, owning this wharf, had the wharf destroyed, ac- 
cording to the naval board of inquiry, by the operations of 
the Navy Department, and a similar wharf, similarly situ- 
ated but a few miles up the river where the tugs were not 
operated, withstood the ice. The tugs were operated only 
between the net above the wharf and the net below the 
wharf, causing the ice to pile up on the wharf and carry 
it away. 

I submit the Government under these circumstances 
should pay this claim. Affidavits were submitted by men 
who knew the value of the wharf, and there is an affidavit 
here of a bank cashier that the value of the wharf was 
$10,000. There are affidavits of similar import from other 
citizens who knew the value of the wharf. However, this 
bill is not asking the payment of that amount but is asking 
the payment of that amount only which was found by the 
naval board of inquiry to be proper. I submit the claim 
should be paid. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Was there anything im- 
proper about the ice-breaking operations of the Navy? On 
the contrary, was it not the duty of the Navy to keep 
navigation open? 

Mr. BLAND. It may be true that is the duty of the Navy, 
but under those circumstances it is very much like taking 
private property without due process of law and without 
paying compensation therefor. If the Navy Department 
had taken the wharf of this man, it would have paid com- 
pensation for it, but by the operation of its naval tugs it 
destroyed the wharf by the piling up of the ice, and it pro- 
poses not to pay compensation therefor. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Does not the Navy break 
the ice every time the ice forms? 

Mr. BLAND. No. The ice is piled up by the Navy tugs 
right along. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. The Navy breaks the ice, 
or attempts to, whenever it forms. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know about that, but I know the 
naval board of inquiry found that it was the piling up of 
this ice on the wharf that caused the damage to the wharf. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cooper). The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of the estate of Dr. David O. Clements, deceased.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title V—(H. R. 1861. For the relief of the firm of Schmidt, Garden 
& Martin, architects, of Chicago, HI.) 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $90,000 to the firm of Schmidt, 
Garden & Martin, architects, of Chicago, Ill., in full settlement 
of all claims against the Government for architectural services 
rendered at the time of the construction of the Edward Hines, 
Ir., Hospital, situated in Maywood, Ill., now operated by the United 
States Veterans’ Administration: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conyiction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the firm of Schmidt, Garden & Martin, of Chi- 
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cago, III., the sum of $86,178.86, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for architectural services rendered in 


bsequent use of said plans and specifica- 
tions in the completion of said hospital by the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department under authority of the act of 
March 3, 1919 (40 Stat. 1302), the original construction having 
been begun under the supervision of the War Department in 
August 1918 with said plans and specifications of Schmidt, Garden 
& Martin: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or recelved by any agent or attormey on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and also ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing a copy of a letter I received and my reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cooper). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and include therein 
a very brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VI—(H. R. 2149. For the relief of Capt. Guy L. Hartman) 

That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $20,000 to Capt. Guy L. Hartman, as 
reimbursement for loss suffered upon forfeiture of appearance 
bonds by United States commissioner in Kansas City, Mo., May 
22, 1915, in connection with prosecution of cases wherein com- 
plete recovery was had by the Government: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order against the amendment that the Clerk had 
started reading title VII before the amendment was of- 
fered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York appears to have shown due diligence in the offering of 
the amendment, and the point of order is therefore over- 
ruled. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock of New York: Page 7, line 
12, strike out all of title VI. 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, this is one of 
the oldest and most persistent claims on the Private Calen- 
dar. It seems the claimant in this case was one of a group 
of four men who were arrested in 1915 for running an illicit 
distillery some place in Arkansas. He was arrested and re- 
leased on $20,000 bail. Twelve days before he was due to 
appear before the commissioner he left the United States 
and went to Mexico, where he remained for a couple of 
years. I think it is a fair inference that he went to Mexico 
for the purpose of avoiding prosecution and to avoid giving 
testimony. 
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While in Mexico he joined the Pershing punitive expedi- 
tion, rendered valuable service as a scout, and, evidently 
upon the advice of his commanding officer who thought 
very well of him, he returned and surrendered to the Ameri- 
can authorities. An arrangement was made whereby this 
claimant, Captain Hartman, turned State’s evidence, testi- 
fied against his codefendants, forfeited his bail bond, and 
in return the case against him was nol-prossed. 

It is perfectly obvious that the action taken was the 
result of an agreement between Hartman, his attorney, and 
the prosecuting officials of the Government which was 
reached either before Hartman returned from Mexico or 
soon after his surrender. 

It was a serious case of lawbreaking in which Hartman 
was involved. The illicit still had been running during the 
years 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915, had manufactured and 
sold several hundred thousand barrels of whisky without 
paying any tax. One of the defendants settled his case for 
$100,000, one went to jail for 14 months, and then was par- 
doned, and one or two others were acquitted. 

Subsequent to this disposition of the cases, Hartman, with 
his record technically clear and no criminal conviction 
against him, joined the expeditionary forces and made a 
remarkable record as a soldier overseas. Whoever is sponsor- 
ing this claim will, undoubtedly, enlarge upon Hartman’s 
record as a soldier in France. There is nothing else to be 
said in defense of this claim. 

The point Iam emphasizing is the man committed a crime, 
made a settlement with the Federal authorities whereby he 
escaped prosecution upon turning State’s evidence and sur- 
rendering his bail. We are now asked, 21 years later, to upset 
and overrule the arrangement made by the officials of the 
Department of Justice and find that they did not properly 
perform their duties. 

This case has been here for many years. Private bills to 
reimburse Hartman for his forfeited bail bonds have been 
offered at different times by Representatives from several 
different States. I remember that gentlemen from Missouri, 
Indiana, and now Florida have offered this same identical 
bill. It has always been defeated in one way or another 
before, and it ought to be defeated again. Certainly you 
cannot possibly imagine, with the list of vetoes of bad pri- 
vate bills the President has to his credit, that he would 
permit any such travesty on the administration of justice as 
here proposed to become a law. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts in this case are that Capt. Guy 
Hartman, who at that time was a young North Carolinian, 
was taken advantage of by a group engaged in the illicit dis- 
tillation of liquor. At the time, while he was ill, the bond was 
ordered estreated, and from the facts in the case it is my 
opinion this was done, hoping he would stay away and those 
who were actually guilty would place the blame upon him. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I would like to say to the gentleman and 
to the House that I have made a very careful study of this 
case, and it is my conscientious opinion that this man was 
imposed upon by more astute people, and if it had not been 
for his return and turning state’s evidence the Government 
would have lost hundreds of thousands of dollars that were 
collected by virtue of his evidence. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I thank my colleague for his 
statement, which is correct. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I am wondering who put up this $20,000, 
whether this man put it up individually, or it was put up 
by a bonding company, and if reimbursement is made, 
whether it would not go to the bonding company. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I am very glad the gentleman 
asked that question. It was put up by this man’s father and 
family the record shows, and it practically bankrupted the 
family at that time. Captain Hartman came back from 
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Mexico voluntarily and surrendered and assisted in the prose- 
cution of the case and brought more than $100,000 into the 
Treasury of the United States. In addition to that the record 
shows that Captain Hartman was a country-bred, un- 
sophisticated young man imposed upon and made a tool of 
by older men, some of whom were Government officials con- 
spiring to defraud the Government of whisky excise taxes. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Notnow. In addition to that, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who was in- 
terested in the prosecution of these cases, states this in a 
letter to Vincent Miles: 

I don't know a great deal about him. However, I have always 
felt that he was anything but a bad man and that he got into the 
conspiracy originally more because of environment than because 
of inherent viciousness. He was certainly square and manly in 
his dealings with the Government after he returned to this country. 

In addition to that it was set forth in the report “that 
nowhere does the record show any criminal intent upon the 
part of Hartman to defraud the Government.” Further, 
Captain Hartman's father raised $12,000 toward the amount 
of the bond and as a result his estate was practically bank- 
rupt. 

Further in the report it is stated: 

Despite the difficulties in which Hartman found himself, his 
loyalty to his country never wavered. The committee has con- 
cluded that the evidence warrants the belief that Captain Hart- 
man did not leave Missouri to avoid his appearance, as was con- 
tended, and further that because of the aid he rendered the 
Government, he is deserving, and restitution ought to have been 
made of the amount of the bonds, especially in view of the sick- 
ness that prevented his appearance in Kansas City, on May 22, 
1915, and his subsequent material service to the Government, and 
heroic actions on the battlefields in France. 

He served the Nation well in France and was decorated; 
the citation says: 

After having been painfully wounded, Lieutenant Hartman 
refused to go to the rear for treatment, 

He went back into the gas-infested area and was twice 
decorated and the report shows that at all times he acted 
as aman. This young North Carolinian came back from 
Mexico and surrendered and helped the Federal Govern- 
ment. The incident practically bankrupted his father and 
his family. Before I went into this matter I wanted to get 
at the facts. I prosecuted for 12142 years and I am in- 
herently prejudiced against the illicit sale of liquor. I asked 
people who knew him including the editor of one of the 
papers in my home town who had known him. His wife’s 
parents live in my district. Those who knew him spoke 
highly of him. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair under the rules 
cannot entertain that request. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hancock of New York)—ayes 33, noes 46. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that there is no quorum present, and I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. 
(After counting.) Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The call is automatic. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 116, nays 
133, not voting 178, as follows: 


{Roll No. 79] 
YEAS—116 

Allen, Il. Bacon Brewster Clason 
Amite Barton Buckler, Minn. Cluett 
Anderson, Mo. Biermann Cannon, Mo. Cochran 
Andrews Binderup Carter Collins 
Arends Boehne Casey, Mass. Colmer 
Arnold Boileau Ch Cooper 
Ashbrook Boyer Citron Costello 


Jenkins, Ohio 
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Massingale 
May 

Meeks 
Michener 
Mitchell, Tenn. 


Johnson,LutherA. Mott 
Johnson, Lyndon Mouton 


Jones 


Murdock, Utah 
Nelson 


Ki 
Kniffin O’Brien, Mich. 
Knutson Oliver 
Parsons 
Larrabee Pearson 
Lord Pierce 
Lucas Poage 
Ludlow Polk 
McFarlane Powers 
McLean Reed, N. T. 
Mahon, Tex Rees. 
Mapes Rigney 
Martin. Mass. Robsion, Ky. 
Mason Rockefeller 
NAYS—133 
Fernandez Lanzetta 
Forand Leavy 
Frey, Pa. Lesinski 
Fries, Lewis, Colo 
Fulmer Luecke, Mich. 
Gambrill. Md. 
Garrett 
Goldsborough McGehee 
Green th 
Greenwood McKeough 
Griffith McLaughlin 
Guyer 
ton uson 
Harlan Mahon, S. C. 
gton , S 
Havenner Maverick 
Hobbs Mead 
Honeyman Mils 
Hook Murdock, Ariz. 
Houston Norton 
Hunter O'Connell, Mont. 
Izac N. 
Jacobsen O'Leary 
Jarman O'Toole 
Jenckes, Ind. Owen 
J Minn. Patrick 
Johnson, Okla. Patterson 
Patton 
Kelly, M. Peterson, Fla 
Kennedy, Md. Peterson, Ga. 
Kocialkowski Plumley 
Kvale Rabaut 
Lambeth 
Lanham Rayburn 
NOT VOTING—178 
Drew, Pa Kopplemann 
Drewry, Va. Kramer 
Duncan Lamneck 
Dunn Lea 
Eaton Lemke 
Eberharter Lewis, 
Long 
Englebright Luce 
Faddis Luckey, Nebr. 
Farley McClellan 
Fish MeGranery 
Fitzpatrick McGroarty 
Fiannagan McMillan 
Flannery McReynolds 
Fleger McSweeney 
Ford, Calif. Maloney 
Gasque Mansfield 
Gavagan Merritt 
Gifford Mitchell, II 
Gildea Moser, Pa 
Gingery Mosier, Ohio 
Gray, Pa. Nichols 
Griswold O'Brien, Til 
Haines O'Connell, R. I 
Halleck O'Connor, Mont. 
Hancock. N. C. O Day 
Hart O'Malley 
Harter O'Neal, Ky. 
Hartley O'Neill, N. J. 
Healey Pace 
dricks Palmisano 
gs Patman 
Hildebrandt Pettengill 
Hoffman Pfetfer 
Jarrett Phillips 
Jenks, N. H. Quinn 
Johnson, W. Va. Ramsay 
Keller Randolph 
Kelly, N. Y. Rankin 
N. L. Reilly 
K Rich 
Richards 
Kinzer Robinson, Utah 
Kirwan Rogers, Okla. 
Kleberg Rutherford 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Boland of Pennsylvania with Mr. Luce. 
Kerr with Mr. Short. 

Deen with Mr. Crowther. 

Satterfield with Mr. Kinzer. 

Rankin with Mr. Eaton. 

Gasque with Mr. White of Ohio. 

Cooley with Mr. Welch. 

Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Cox with Mr. Rich. 

Patman with Mr. Andresen of Minnesota. 
Nichols with Mr. Halleck. 

Atkinson with Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. 
Dempsey with Mr. Jarrett. 

Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Shafer of Michigan. 
Celler with Mr. Burdick. 

Fitzpatrick with Mr, Pace. 

Barden with Mr. Haines. 

O'Malley with Mr. Swope. 

Coffee of Nebraska with Mr. Palmisano, 
Hendricks with Mr. Sachs. 

Cummings with Mr. Kelly of New York. 
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Ford of California with Mr. Champion. 


Mr. CoLLINs, Mr. Mort, and Mr. FULLER changed their 
votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a statement made before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


OMNIBUS PRIVATE CLAIMS BILL 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VU—(H. R, 3115. For the oe of the Sachs Mercantile Co., 
0. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to the Sachs Mercantile Co., Inc., out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$145,612.17 to reimburse said corporation for losses incurred by it 
by reason of the purchase from the Navy Department, at a sale by 
auction at the Navy Supply Depot at Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 
15, 1924, of 360,494 pairs of white navy trousers, as set forth in the 
special findings of fact, conclusions of law, and opinion of the 
Court of Claims of February 5, 1934: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with the said claim, It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 8, lines 16 and 17, strike out “$145,612.17 to reimburse said 
ration” and insert in lieu thereof “$68,073.47, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States.” . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CosTELLO: On page 8, beginning in 
line 10, strike out all of title VII. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill would pay 
to the Sachs Mercantile Co. the sum of $68,073.47. 

The company alleges that it sustained losses when it pur- 
chased from the Navy Department at auction surplus trou- 
sers of the Navy, white trousers. As every Member here well 
knows, we have had any number of claims of a similar char- 
acter where purchasers have bought Government materials 
at auction and frequently have failed to examine the mate- 
rials they were about to purchase. In every catalog the War 
Department or Navy Department issues is definitely set forth 


Without objection, it is so 
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the statement that the buyer must take the goods as is and it 
is without recourse. Furthermore, full opportunity is offered 
for actual physical inspection of the material listed for 1 
week prior to the date of sale. Failure on the part of any 
purchaser to inspect the material will not constitute grounds 
for any claim for adjustment or recision of contract. These 
provisions were contained in the catalog listing these Navy 
trousers. Sachs Mercantile Corporation sent their agent to 
the warehouse. The officer in charge did not want to be 
bothered opening up these big boxes containing three-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-thousand-odd pairs of trousers. As a result 
they looked at one pair and presumed that everything in 
the boxes was identical. 

After the Sachs Mercantile Co. had purchased the goods 
and attempted to resell them they found amongst the 360,000 
approximately 20,000 pairs that were worthless, that were not 
fit for public sale. 

One of the representatives of the company appeared before 
the Committee on Claims, and at that time I asked him a 
question which I think is very proper in this connection. I 
asked him if these boxes by accident instead of containing 
some worthless Navy trousers had contained silk trousers, 
would the Sachs Mercantile Co. be coming back to Congress 
asking the Government to accept the excess profits they had 
derived from the sale of the silk trousers they had purchased 
when they thought they were buying white Navy duck 
trousers? The gentleman was quite indignant that I should 
raise such a question, and yet I think it is the fundamental 
basis of this whole situation. Every time a bidder at auction 
does not get an excess profit from the goods that he sells 
which he has purchased at auction, he comes before Congress 
and asks Congress to give him redress. That same man, how- 
ever, if he makes a profit above the amount he expected to 
receive, does not come to the Government and say, “I ex- 
pected to make $10,000 profit but I made $15,000; here is the 
extra $5,000.” 

I do not believe this claim should be allowed, because the 
claimant failed of his own accord to examine the material 
before he purchased it. Now he comes to Congress and asks 
us to pay him $68,000 because that is the amount he lost on 
this transaction. We are no more justified in paying this 
claim than we are in dozens of others, and we have had any 
number of them presented to us during this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. I refer the gentleman to the 
fact that the claimant went to the Court of Claims and the 
Court of Claims after full hearings found against them. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Iam glad the gentleman mentioned that 
because the Sachs Mercantile Co. was authorized back, I be- 
lieve, in the Seventieth Congress to go before the Court of 
Claims. The Court of Claims found that it had no legal or 
moral remedy as far as the court was concerned. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As I understand it they 
were permitted only to go into the Court of Claims to ascer- 
tain the amount of the damages. 

Of course, the Court of Claims said they had no legal right, 
that it was just a question of a moral obligation on Congress. 
You will find that language used. One of the persistent 
fallacies in connection with all these bills, and I have seen 
it in veto messages, too, is the statement that the claimant 
has no legal right. If he had a legal right, he would not 
have to come to Congress. It is only because he has a moral 
right that he comes here. If he had a legal right, he could 
go into the Court of Claims. 

The Court of Claims found that they suffered this damage 
but they had no legal right to sue and that they should come 
back to Congress and have a bill passed on this moral obliga- 
tion that the Congress owes them, 
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Mr. COSTELLO. The court did find that the claimant suf- 
fered this amount of loss, and also they were not entitled to 
recover anything because of the loss. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That is why they are here, 
because they had no legal right. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. I would like to read what 
the court said in this matter: 

Plaintiff sustained a grievous loss growing out of this transaction. 


And they fixed the amount at the amount provided in the 
bill. The only remedy they have is by the bill now before 
the Congress. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. COSTELLO. The court also said that the Govern- 
ment in no way breached the terms and conditions of the 
sale as set forth in the catalog. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, the principal 
objection to this bill has been answered by my able colleague 
from New York. I shall not discuss that phase of the situa- 
tion, but there is something here I want to discuss this after- 
noon. Were the facts exactly as stated, I think I would 


oppose this measure. However, there are other facts that 


appear to be of some importance that were not related here. 

To begin with, it has been stated that the Sachs Mercan- 
tile Co. did not care to inspect the goods that were offered 
for sále, which is not strictly true. They went to inspect 
these goods. They asked to have the cases opened, and the 
Government refused to open the cases except a few that 
happened to be opened before these people went there. Mr. 
Speaker, the contention I make in connection with this bill 
is predicated upon the following propositions: We are the 
board of directors of the United States and therefore we are 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining the integrity 
of every department’s business ethics. In a very few seconds 
by a visual demonstration I can show you the conception 
that some of these departments have of business ethics. 
Bear these facts in mind. An auctioneer stands up and he 
says, “Gentlemen, I have a lot of goods here for sale. I 
hold up a representative article,” and in his hand he holds 
up a pair of pants in good condition. The sale is made on 
that representation. The article that is held before these 
bidders is an article in good condition. Mr. Speaker, this 
is what is received, pants of that quality, stained this way. 
They are all supposed to be usable goods or surplus goods. 

What does the term “surplus goods” mean? Every mer- 
chandise man knows that surplus goods are goods that are 
ready for distribution, provided there is a demand. Where 
surplus exists the demand is nonexistent. Surplus goods 
do no mean damaged goods. Obviously these were damaged 
goods. 

Are we going to permit the United States Government to 
auction off pants of this quality and demand from the citizen 
honest dollars in payment? Maybe there is no claim here, 
but never in my 14 years’ experience in this House have I 
seen a claim of such meritorious character. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gentleman maintain that 
all of the merchandise was similar to the sample he now 
has in his hand? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Ninety percent of the goods 
could not be sold. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman does not maintain 
that all of the merchandise looked like that? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. The court determined that 
the actual loss to these people was $68,000, and that is what 
we are asking for. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman has not answered 
the question. He does not maintain that all of the mer- 
chandise was similar to the sample lying on the table over 
there? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. This represented 90 percent 
of the merchandise. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Is it not a fact that they actually sold 
$231,000 worth of this material? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. They sold what they could 
at junk prices and sustained a loss of $68,000 on the mis- 
representation of the United States Government, and it ill 
behooves this body to justify that. 

Mr. COSTELLO. The total bid was $299,210.02. The 
amount they received from the sales was $231,000. It is my 
understanding that out of the total number of trousers pur- 
chased 20,000 pairs were similar to these here and that 
actually 360,000 pairs were sold. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. The Court of Claims settled 
that by proper order. They determined that $68,000 had 
been actually lost and that is what we are asking. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. How old is that merchandise? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. This transaction was had 
in 1924. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Coorrr). The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COSTELLO]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Somers of New York) there were—ayes 67, noes 31. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Obviously a quorum is not 
present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 144, nays 
95, not voting 188, as follows: 


[Roll No. 80] 
YEAS—144 

Aleshire Eicher Kitchens Ramspeck 
Allen, Il. Elliott Reed, III. 
Allen, La. Lambertson Reed, N. Y. 
Anderson, Mo Ferguson Lambeth Rees, Kans. 
Arends Fitzgerald Lanham Rigney 
Ashbrook Pletcher Lewis, Colo. Rol 

Ford, Miss Lord Rockefeller 
Biermann Frey, Pa. Luce Rogers, Mass, 
Binderup Fulmer Luckey, Nebr. Romjue 

Gamble, N. Y. Ludlow 
Boyer Garrett Luecke, Mich. 
Brewster Gilchrist McFarlane Shafer, Mich. 
Brown Gray, Ind. McKeo Smith, Conn. 
Buckler, Minn. Greenwood Mahon, S. C Smith, Va. 
Cannon, Mo. Greever Mahon, Tex Smith, W. Va. 
Carlson Gregory Mapes South 
Case, S. Dak. Guyer Martin, Mass. Sparkman 

urch Mason Spence 

Citron Hancock, N. Y. e Starnes 
‘Clason Harlan Meeks Stefan 
Cochran Harrington Michener Taber 
Collins Healey Terry 
Colmer Hil Mitchell, Tenn. Thom 
Connery Hobbs Thomas, Tex 
Cooley Holmes Murdock, Ariz, Thomason, Tex. 
Cooper Honeyman n Transue 
Costello Hook Oliver Treadway 
Crawford Hope Pace Turner 

Houston Patman U; 
DeRouen Imhoff Patrick Vincent, Ky. 
Dies Jenckes, Ind. Patterson eel 
Dirksen Johnson,LutherA.Pearson Williams 
Dixon Johnson, Lyndon Peterson, Ga. Wolcott 
Dondero Jones Pierce Wolverton 
Dowell Kee Polk Woodruff 
Doxey Kelly, III Rabaut Zimmerman 

NAYS—95 

Allen, Del Bernard Cartwright Dickstein 
Amlie Bigelow Casey, Mass. Dingell 
Andresen, Minn. Bland Clark, N. C. Disney 
Andrews Bloom Coffee, Wash. Dockweller 
Arnold Bolleau Cravens Edmiston 
Atkinson Boykin Crowe Evans 
Barden Brooks Fernandez 
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Kennedy, Md. 
Forand Kocialkowski Murdock, Utah Sauthoff 
Fries, III. Kvale er, 
Puller Lanzetta O'Connell, Mont. Scrugham 
Gambrill, Md. Leavy O'Connor, N. T. Secrest 
ue Lesinski 0 Shanley 
Gavagan Lucas O'Toole Sheppard 
McAndrews Owen Strovich 
Goldsborough McCormack Parsons Somers, N. Y. 
Griffith Patton Su 
Hamilton McLaughlin Peterson, Fla. Teigan 
Havenner Maas Poage 
Hull Magn Randolph Tolan 
Hunter Martin, Colo. Rayburn Vinson, Ga. 
Lac Maverick Reece, Voorhis 
Mead Sadowski 
Johnson, Minn. Merritt Sanders 
NOT VOTING—188 
Allen, Pa. Drewry, Va Knutson Rutherford 
Barry Driver Kopplemann Ryan 
Barton Duncan Kramer Sabath 
Bates Dunn Lamneck Sacks 
Beam Eaton Larrabee Schneider, Wis, 
Beiter Eberharter Lea Schuetz 
Lemke Schulte 
Boland, Pa. Englebright Lewis, Md Shannon 
Boren Faddis Long Short 
Boylan, N. Y Farley McClellan Simpson 
Bradley Fish McGranery Smith, Maine 
Buck Fitzpatrick McGrath Smith, Okla 
Buckley, N. Y McGroarty Smith, Wash. 
Bul McLean ell 
Burch Fleger McMillan Snyder, Pa. 
Burdick Ford, Calif. McReynolds Stack 
Byrne Gearhart Mes Steugall 
Caldwell Gifford Maloney Sullivan 
Cannon, Wis Gildea Sumners, Tex. 
Carter Gingery y Sweeney 
Celler Gray, Pa. Mitchell, II Swope 
Champion Green Moser, Pa Tarver 
Chandler Griswold Mosier, Ohio Taylor, Colo. 
Chapman Haines Norton Taylor, S. C 
Clark. Idaho Halleck O'Brien, Ill Taylor, Tenn. 
Claypool Hancock, N. C. O'Brien, Mich Thomas, N. J 
Cluett Hart O'Connell, R. I. Thompson, II. 
Coffee, Nebr. Harter O'Connor, Mont. Thurston 
Cole, Md Hartley O'Day Tobey 
Cole, N. Y. Hendricks O'Malley Towey 
Cox Hennings Neal, K 
Creal Hildebrandt O'Neill, N. J. W: 
Crosby Hoffman Walter 
Crowther Jacobsen Pettengill Warren 
Culkin Jarrett Pfeifer Wearin 
Cullen Jenkins, Ohio Phillips Weaver 
Curley Jenks, N. H. Plumley Welch 
Daly Johnson, Okla. Powers Wene 
Deen Johnson, W. Va. Quinn West 
Delaney Keller Ramsay Whelchel 
Dempsey Kelly, N. Y Rankin White, Idaho 
DeMuth Kennedy, N. Y Reilly White, Ohio 
Ditter Keogh Rich Wilcox 
Dorsey Kerr Richards Withrow 
Doughton Kinzer Robinson, Utah Wolfenden 
Douglas Kirwan Robsion, Ky. ‘ood 
Drew, Pa Kleberg Rogers, Okla. Woodrum 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Woodrum with Mr. Snell. 

Warren with Mr. Robinson of Kentucky. 
Rankin with Mr. Eaton. 

Driver with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. 

Beiter with Mr. Plumley. 

Larrabee with Mr. Knutson. 

Schuetz with Mr. Barton. 

Norton with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 
Thompson of Illinois with Mr. Powers. 
Barry with Mr. Cluett. 

Green with Mr. McLean. 

Towey with Mr. Carter. 

May with Mr. Smith of Maine. 

Caldwell with Mr. Gearhart. 

Rogers of Oklahoma with Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. 
Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Ditter. 
Jacobsen with Mr. Byrne. 


Mr. Guyer changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, it will be im- 
possible to finish this omnibus bill tonight on account of the 
number of titles remaining in the bill. I have been promised 
by the majority leader that he will try to arrange to give us 
time at some future date, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


FERRRRRRRERREREE 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cooper). Will the gen- 
tleman withhold his motion so Members may submit unani- 
mous-consent requests? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland. I withhold the motion, Mr. 
Speaker. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Judiciary may be per- 
mitted to sit this week during the sessions of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman taken this up with 
the Republican members of the committee? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No, I have not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then I must object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. Gray of Indiana, for 1 day, on account of official business. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ELLIOTT and Mr. Bryverup asked and were given 
permission to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein a 
letter I received today from Secretary Wallace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an 
article by Prof. Eric Beecroft, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Los Angeles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
bill H, R. 10291, now in conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a brief statement by the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. GoLpssoroucH] with regard to Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3699. An act authorizing the Library of Congress to 
acquire by purchase, or otherwise, the whole, or any part, of 
the papers of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Thomas 
Pinckney, including therewith a group of documents relating 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, now in the posses- 
sion of Harry Stone, of New York City; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of Mr. Sapowskr’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Wednesday, May 18, 1938, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act. 
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COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 

There will be a full open hearing before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., 
for the consideration of H. R. 10594, Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization will 
hold public hearings Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., 
in room 445, House Office Building, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9907, and other unfinished business. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

There will be a hearing held before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Wednesday, May 18, and Thursday, May 19, 1938, 
on the resolutions proposing to amend the Constitution of 
the United States to provide suffrage for the people of the 
District of Columbia. 'The hearing will be held in the caucus 
room of the House Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. on 
the days mentioned. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 

There will be a hearing of the Committee on the Census 
on Wednesday, May 18, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., on the bill 
S. 3882. 

COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
cn Thursday, May 19, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for ie 8 
tion of H. R. 10050 and 10652. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1342. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the legislative establishment, Library of Congress, 
for the fiscal year 1938 in the sum of $17,000 (H. Doc. No. 
645); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1343. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 amounting to $20,500 
for the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 647); to the Com- 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1344. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Commodity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year 1939, amounting to $220,000 (H. Doc. No. 648); to the 
Cummittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

1345. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting two resolutions passed by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the Municipality of St. Croix, Virgin Islands, at an 
extraordinary meeting held Thursday, April 28, 1938; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1346. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting the draft of a proposed bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain vessels for the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Department of Commerce, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1347. A letter from the Archivist of the United States, 
transmitting lists of papers, consisting of 3,543 items, among 
the archives and records of the Department of the Navy 
which the Department has recommended should be de- 
stroyed or otherwise disposed of; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, 

1348. A letter from the chairman, the Textile Foundation, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Textile Foundation 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1937;.to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 
Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. House Joint Resolution 685. Joint resolution to pro- 
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vide for temporary operation by the United States of certain 
steamships, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2362). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEVER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3416. 
An act providing for the addition of certain lands to the 
Black Hills National Forest in the State of Wyoming; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2363). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHURCH: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 1532. 
An act to exempt retired officers of the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard from certain restrictions with respect to hold- 
ing office under the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2364).. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNIFFIN: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2409. A 
bill for the relief of certain officers of the United States 
Navy and the United States Marine Corps; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2365). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAAS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6900. A 
bill for employment of honorary retired officers; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2366). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNIFFIN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7276. 
A bill to increase the number of midshipmen allowed at the 
United States Naval Academy appointed at large; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2367). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BATES: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7520. 
A bill for the relief of sailors who were discharged from the 
Navy during the Spanish-American War, the Philippine In- 
surrection, and the Boxer uprising because of minority or 
misrepresentation of age; with amendment (Rept. No. 2368). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LUCAS: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 9661. A 
bill to allow possession of migratory game birds lawfully 
taken; with amendment (Rept. No. 2369). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XII. 

Mr. MAAS: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2985. An act 
for the relief of John F. Fahey, United States Marine Corps, 
retired; without amendment (Rept. No. 2370). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KNIFFIN: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 3040. 
An act for the relief of Herman F. Krafft; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2371). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KNIFFIN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7167. 
A bill to provide for the promotion on the retired list of the 
Navy of Fred G. Leith; with amendment (Rept. No. 2372). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGRATH: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8571. 
A bill granting 6 months’ pay to Mrs. Vallie M. Current; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2373). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation was discharged from the consideration 
of the bill CH. R. 10095) to place Herbert R. Crandall on the 
emergency officers’ list, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10661) to 
authorize a preliminary examination and survey of Red Lake 
River and its tributaries in the State of Minnesota for flood 
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control, for run-off and water-flow retardation, and for soil- 
erosion prevention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H, R. 10662) to provide for 
the construction and equipment of a building for the experi- 
ment station of the Bureau of Mines at Rolla, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10663) to amend the 
United States Housing Act of 1937; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LEMKE: A bill (H. R. 10664) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of the Pembina River and 
its tributaries in the State of North Dakota for flood con- 
trol, for run-off and water-flow retardation, and for soil- 
erosion prevention; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10665) to provide for the 
manufacture and fortification of prune wines, plum wines, 
and pear wines, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 10666) to facilitate control 
of soil erosion and flood damage on lands within the Ozark 
and Ouachita National Forests in Arkansas; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: A bill (H. R. 10667) for the care and 
maintenance of “Confederate Rest” Cemetery, Mobile, Ala.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10668) to reimburse 
the Eastern and Western Cherokees for funds erroneously 
charged against them, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10669) to 
amend the Liquor Tax Administration Act, approved June 26, 
1936; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10670) to extend 
times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Merom, Sulli- 
van County, Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10671) to 
provide for the establishment of minimum labor standards in 
employment in and affecting interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10672) to amend section 4197 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 
46, sec. 91), and section 4200 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 46, sec. 92), and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10673) to 
exempt the property of the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation in the District of Columbia from national and munici- 
pal taxation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HEALEY: A bill (H. R. 10674) to recognize certain 
Marine Corps service for the purposes of the civil-service and 
veterans’ laws; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10675) to increase the pay strength of 
the United States Marine Corps and of the Marine Corps 
Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: A bill (H. R. 10676) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to classify officers and members of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 
501) calling for investigation of report as to illegal cutting 
of valuable timber on certain lands owned by the United 
States in the western part of the State of Washington; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEMKE: Resolution (H. Res. 502) directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the prac- 
ticability of the plan to postalize passenger transportation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOOK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 691) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to lend War Department equip- 
ment for use at the 1938 State convention of the American 
Legion, Department of Michigan, to be held at Calumet, 
Mich., on July 29, 30, and 31, 1938; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, COFFEE of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10677) 
granting a pension to Zetta F. Tidwell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON: A bill (H. R. 10678) for 
the relief of James McConnachie; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10679) 
for the relief of Manuel G. Baptista; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 10680) 
granting an increase of pension to Winnie Alexander; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK of Utah: A bill (H. R. 10681) granting 
a pension to J. H. Mathews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’MALLEY: A bill (H. R. 10682) for the relief of 
Andrew F. Scheible; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 10683) to confer juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Ben White, Arch Rob- 
inson, Lee Wells, W. S. Wells, A. J. McLaren, A. D. Barke- 
lew, Oscar Clayton, R. L. Culpepper, W. B. Edwards, the es- 
tate of John McLaren, the estate of C. E. Wells,-and the 
estate of Theodore Bowen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: A bill (H, R. 10684) grant- 
ing a pension to Della Adair; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: A bill (H. R. 10685) awarding the 
Distinguished Service Medal to Capt. Edgar B. Dunlap, In- 
fantry, Eighty-second Division; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10686) authorizing 
the naturalization of Samuel F. Swayne; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5152. By Mr. BATES: Petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress for the enactment of 
legislation, as proposed in House bill 4199, to promote the 
general welfare of the United States by alleviating the haz- 
ards and insecurity of old age; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5153. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of the county of Alameda, State of California, praying 
for the enactment of House bill 4199, the general welfare bill, 
at this session of Congress, as a means of benefitting the 
entire Nation through the medium of aid to the aged; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ? 

5154. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of Local 13, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, urg- 
ing enactment of the wage-hour bill; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

5155. Also, petition of the United Photographic Employees 
Union, Local 415, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; 
to the Committee òn Labor. 

5156. Also, petition of 3,000 citizens of New York City, 
members of Playthings and Novelties Local Industrial Union, 
No. 223, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5157. Also, petition of 3,000 members of the New York 
Clothing Cutters Union, urging enactment of the wage-hour 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5158. Also, petition of 5,000 members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Local 169, urging enactment 
of the wage-hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5159. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition of Pearle 
Burr, president of the Texas Library Association, favoring 
House bill 10340; to the Committee on Education. 

5160. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Green Bluff National Farm Loan Association 
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and signed by the president, vice president, and directors 
thereof, urging the congressional delegation of our State to 
work for farm legislation that will bring to the farmer a 
reasonable return above the cost of production, to which he 
is justly entitled; and, further, that the farmer should be 
charged interest rates comparable to those paid by industry, 
such as the rate at present in effect on Federal land-bank 
loans, which rate should be continued permanently by act 
of Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5161. By Mr. MAGNUSON: Proclamation by Hon. Clar- 
ence D. Martin, Governor of the State of Washington, ap- 
pointing a commission to represent the State of Washington 
at the celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the first Swedish settlement in America; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

5162. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, urging enactment of the Barry bill 
(H. R. 2716), providing 2-cent rate of postage for Queens 
County; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5163. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Young Democratic 
League of Colorado, petitioning consideration of their views 
on the existing monetary laws; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Tuesday, May 17, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. LEWIS. I note the absence of a quorum, and with 
that suggestion I ask for a roll call. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Davis 
Andrews Dieterich La Follette Radcliffe 
Austin Donahey Lewis Russell 
Bailey Duffy Lodge Schwartz 
Bankhead Ellender Schwellenbach 
Barkley Frazier Lonergan Sheppard 
Berry George Lundeen hipstead 
Bilbo Gerry McAdoo Smathers 
Bone Gibson McCarran Smith 
Borah Gillette McGill Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Glass McKellar wrisen 
Brown, Mich Green McNary Truman 
Bulkley Hale Maloney 
Bulow Harrison Miller Vandenberg 
Burke Hatch Minton Van Nuys 
Hayden Murray Wagner 
Byrnes Herring Neely Walsh 
Capper Norris Wheeler 
Caraway Hitchcock O'Mahoney White 
Chavez Hughes Overton 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Copeland Johnson, Colo. Pittman 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatty], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hott], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MIL- 
ton], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] are detained on 
important public business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] is necessarily absent from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 
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ACTIVITIES OF CENTRAL TREASURY ACCOUNTS OFFICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Acting Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of a survey of the func- 
tions and activities of the Central Treasury Accounts Office 
of the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, 
Treasury Department, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Select Committee on Government 
Organization. 

INDIAN RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the special Repayment Commission, which was 
appointed to study Federal and Indian reclamation proj- 
ects, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

RESOLUTIONS OF MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF ST. CROIX, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
resolutions adopted by the Municipal Council of the Mu- 
nicipality of St. Croix, Virgin Islands, petitioning Congress 
to refund to the Virgin Islands treasury taxes collected 
under internal-revenue laws of the United States on articles 
produced in the Virgin Islands and transported to the United 
States, and also to authorize and reopen the hearing on the 
Christiansted Harbor proposition, which with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a petition 
of the Young Democratic League of Otero County, Colo., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as at present constituted and to re- 
store the congressional function relative to coining and is- 
suing money and regulating the value thereof, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from Manuel Baligdia, of Mati, Davao, P. I., pray- 
ing for the enactment of the bill (H. R. 5030) granting pen- 
sions and increases of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, or the China Relief Expedition, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WAGNER presented resolutions adopted by the City 
Council of Jamestown; the Mount Vernon Branch of the 
Westchester County American Labor Party, and the Associa- 
tion of Lithuanian Workers, of Brooklyn, all in the State of 
New York, which were referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas unemployment and mass purchasing power within the 
past few months have taken a turn for the worse; and 

Whereas the President of the United States in his desire to stem 
this recession and improve the economic condition of the country 
has proposed to Congress a recovery program calling for greater 
participation of the Federal Government in fighting of this depres- 
sion and for assistance to the public where private industry has 
failed to meet the problem; and 

Whereas this Federal program will help the city of Jamestown, 
first, in meeting its relief program through the added assistance 
from W. P. A., second, by assisting in the construction of much- 
needed public projects, and finally by giving to some of the pri- 
vate industries in the city the added business involved in the 
Federal Government’s program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city council, in session assembled, respect- 
fully petition the honorable Members of Congress to assist the 
city of Jamestown in fighting the depression by immediate enact- 
ment of the President’s recovery program recommended directly 
to them and disclosed to the people of the United States in the 
President’s message delivered on the 14th day of April 1938. 


Whereas the President has announced a plan for a recovery pro- 
gram of Government aid toward (1) maintenance and extension 
of Federal relief, (2) wide credit expansion, (3) revival of public 
works projects; and 

Whereas, with the recession growing more severe, Federal funds 
are urgently needed to provide employment for the workers 
thrown out of jobs by the curtailment of industrial activity; and 
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Whereas, in the face of the growing militancy of the reaction- 
ary forces in our country, the time has come for labor and all 
progressives to display a greater militancy in support of President 
Roosevelt and his progressive policies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Mount Vernon branch of the Westchester 
County American Labor Party supports wholeheartedly the pro- 
posed plan of the President and will do its utmost to rally further 
support for it; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, urging them to vote for this progressive 
and humane legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam B. SHEUBER, Secretary. 


Whereas there is a widespread unemployment in this country to- 
day, causing untold suffering and privation among the working 
citizens of the country; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has recently pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States a new recovery pro- 
gram in order to reduce unemployment and bring the country 
out of suffering and the present condition of widespread unem- 
ployment by instituting various Government relief projects and 
especially employment for a large number of those who are at 
present suffering from unemployment; and 

Whereas we see in the President's proposals improvement of the 
life and hope for the majority of the working people and, besides 
reducing unemployment, renewal of confidence of the workers in 
their Government, that it has the good of the people at heart 
and therefore is worthy of their confidence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Lithuanian Workers, branch 1, 
at a meeting assembled at 419 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on this day, May 5, 1938, do hereby call upon our Congressman and 
our Senator RoBERT F. WAGNER to support the President's newly 
proposed recovery program and to exert his influence on behalf of 
the recovery program. 


Mr. WAGNER also presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of the State of New York, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, without the signatures, as follows: 


May 9, 1938. 
Senator ROBERT WAGNER, 
House of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WaGNER: We the undersigned petition you to do the 
utmost within your power to maintain the present standard for 
white-collar projects in New York State. The plan in question 
reducing the man-year cost to $950 would seriously hamper our 
work. It would be impossible to continue our project and ade- 
quately serve the public under such a curtailed budget. 

We need not tell you that the benefits to the community far 
surpass the cost of maintenance. We are particularly interested 
in the nursery-school project, which has not only received several 
cuts in personnel but also in Operating costs. Any further cuts 
in this project, or any partial cuts, will impose severe hardships on 
the staff members, who are in desperate need of their jobs. Some 
of the schools which serve underprivileged communities might 
have to go out of existence if the man-year cost is reduced to $950. 

We therefore urge you to allocate sufficient funds to continue 
the work on its present basis. 

Yours truly. 


— 


May 13, 1938. 

DEAR SENATOR WAGNER: We the undersigned do earnestly petition 
you that you may use your influence in office to help adjust and 
correct the injustice and hardship suffered by us as hereinafter 
stated and described. 

We belong to the so-called white-collared class (technical and 
professional) representative of practically every walk of life, and 
are employed in White Plains and throughout Westchester on 
various W. P. A. projects set up in the aforesaid county and 
approved by the Federal Government. 

These projects have been set up under certain classifications 
and rates of pay, and the men selected to perform these duties 
have been carefully chosen in accordance with their qualifications. 
The salaries on these projects were to be $94.80 and $85.20, which 
is the least a man and family can possibly exist on today in West- 
chester County. 

We have been notified, through Albany, that beginning with this 
work period, i. e., May 9, we have been reclassified (on the 
same project doing the same work) and that our pay will be 
reduced to $65.80 per month. In the meantime, the working hours 
have been increased from 120 hours per month to 140 hours, thus 
affording us no time, except a Saturday morning, to continue our 
persistent search for work in private business and at the same time 
reducing us to the lowest wage bracket of W. P. A. employment. 

We believe that one of the objects of the W. P. A., along with 
providing a living wage, was to help maintain the morale of our 
particular class and encourage the seeking of outside employment, 
but we realize that this latest action of the administration unques- 
tionably will destroy whatever hope for better conditions we may 
have anticipated. 

We feel that we are being unfairly treated and a hardship placed 
upon us, and since as the white-collared class we belong to no 
union or other organization to plead our cause and therefore 
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cannot put our plea m organization form for reasonable and just 
consideration, we therefore beseech you and our other representa- 
tives to intercede in our behalf that we may at least receive a 
living wage for our labor and our former rates restored without 
delay. 

Mr. WAGNER also presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of the State of New York, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, without the signatures, as follows: 

CULTURE FOR THE MASSES 


We, the undersigned, being citizens and students, protest the 
$1,000 annual top cost per man as being destructive to the opera- 
tion and continuation of the art projects. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9801) to provide for the 
retirement, rank, and pay of Chiefs of Naval Operations, 
chiefs of bureau of the Navy Department, the Judge Advo- 
cates General of the Navy, and the Major General Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1799) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8700) relating to the 
retirement of the justices of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Hawaii, judges of the circuit courts of the 
Territory of Hawaii, and judges of the United States District 
Court for the Territory of Hawaii, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1800) thereon. 

Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
recy, to which was referred the bill (S. 4022) to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act in regard to charitable contributions, 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1801) thereon. 

EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, reported favorably the nomination of George C. 
Mathews, of Wisconsin, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1943 (reappointment), which was ordered to be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL PROVISION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT—MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr. WHEELER (for himself, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, and Mr. TRU- 
man) from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, sub- 
mitted the views of the minority to accompany the bill (H. R. 
1668) to amend paragraph (1) of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended February 28, 1920 (U. S. C., 
title 49, sec. 4), heretofore reported, which were ordered 
to be printed as part 2 of Report No. 1768. 


A MANUAL OF THE PLAN OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Printing, I report a resolution and ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. The resolution is not in the usual 
form, because it is the desire of the committee that this 
document be printed as a sale publication. The Public 
Printer estimates that it can be printed at a profit to the 
Government. There will be no large number of copies for 
free distribution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 280) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “A Manual of the Plan 
of Washington,” prepared by H. P. Caemmerer, be printed, in such 
style and manner as may be directed by the Joint Committee on 
Printing, as a Senate document. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4039) granting a pension to Herman Meikle; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4040) granting an increase of pension to Isabel 
Gammon; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. SMATHERS: 

A bill (S. 4041) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New Jersey and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to enter into compacts or agreements with respect to con- 
structing, maintaining, and operating a vehicular tunnel 
under the Delaware River; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4042) to amend the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act; and 

A bill (S. 4043) extending the benefits of the Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act of May 24, 1928, to provisional, pro- 
bationary or temporary officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard who served during the World War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4044) to authorize the President to permit citi- 
zens of the American Republics to receive instruction at pro- 
fessional educational institutions and schools maintained and 
administered by the Government of the United States or by 
Departments or agencies thereof; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

A bill (S. 4045) providing for a survey with preliminary 
estimates of cost for the proposed construction of railroad 
and automobile truck tunnels across the Potomac River; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4046) to amend the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to foreign branches and agencies of national banks 
and corporations engaged in foreign banking and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 4047) to return a portion of the Grand Canyon 
National Monument to the public domain; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4048) to amend section 4197 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (46 U. S. C. 91) and section 4200 of the 
Revised Statutes (46 U. S. C. 92), and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4049) to amend section 4132 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as amended; to the Committee on Commerce. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—AMENDMENT 

Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 419) to promote the general 
welfare through the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in providing more effective programs 
of public education, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

RELIEF AND WORK-RELIEF APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. POPE submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 679) making 
appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise to in- 
crease employment by providing loans and grants for public- 
works projects, which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 679) 
making appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise 
to increase employment by providing loans and grants for 
public-works projects, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 679) 
making appropriations for work relief, relief, and otherwise 
to increase employment by providing loans and grants for 
public-works projects, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, ordered to be printed, and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Russet to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 679) making appropriations for work relief, 
relief, and otherwise to increase employment by providing loans 
2 grants for public-works projects, viz: Add a new title, as 
ollows: ` 

“Trte V 

“Sec. 401. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available until 
the sum of $212,000,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
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make price-adjustment payments to producers of wheat, cotton, 
and corn in the commercial corn-producing area upon the normal 
yield of the acreage planted to the commodity for harvest in 1938 
not exceeding the farm-acreage allotment for the commodity in 
connection with the 1938 agricultural conservation program. Such 
payments shall be conditioned upon not exceeding the farm- 
acreage allotment for the commodity allotted under the 1939 agri- 
cultural conservation program and shall be made at a rate equal 
to the amount by which the average farm price for the commodity 
is less than 75 percent of the parity price for the commodity as 
defined in section 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
but shall not exceed 2 cents per pound in the case of cotton, 8 
cents per bushel in the case of wheat, nor 5 cents per bushel in 
the case of corn. In determining parity prices and farm prices 
the period July 1, 1938, to November 30, 1938, shall be used in the 
case of wheat, the period August 1, 1938, to December 31, 1938, in 
the case of cotton, and the period October 1, 1938, to February 28, 
1939, in the case of corn. In administering this title said sum 
shall be available for the employment of persons and means in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent in the District of Colum- 
bia, and printing and binding, and the provisions of law relating 
to the appointment and compensation of persons employed by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration shall apply. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to issue such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to administer this title. In case any 
person who is entitled to payment hereunder dies, becomes incom- 
petent, or disappears before receiving such payment or is succeeded 
by another who renders or completes the required performance, 
payment shall, without regard to any other provisions of law, be 
made as the Secretary of Agriculture may determine to be fair and 
reasonable in all circumstances and provided by regulations. The 
provisions of other titles of this joint resolution shall not be appli- 
cable to this title. 

“Src, 402. This title may be cited as the ‘Price Adjustment Act 
of 1938.” 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BULKLEY AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO DR. ABBA 
HILLEL SILVER 

(Mr. Wacner asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Senator BULKLEY at the 
dinner in honor of Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City, on May 3, 1938, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

LABOR, LAWYERS, AND THE NEW DAY—ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH B. 
KEENAN 

(Mr. Truman asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recor» an address entitled “Labor, Lawyers, and the New 
Day,” delivered by Hon. Joseph B. Keenan, Assistant to the 
Attorney General, before the Kansas City Bar Association at 
Kansas City, Mo., on May 14, 1938, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Callo- 
way, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 51. An act for the relief of the Fred G. Clark Co.; and 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Stanley A. Jerman, receiver 
for A. J. Peters Co., Inc. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3526) to provide for reimbursing certain railroads 
for sums paid into the Treasury of the United States under 
an unconstitutional act of Congress, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2171. An act for the relief of Frank Burgess Bruce; 

H. R. 2345. An act for the relief of Joseph Noel Roberts; 

H. R. 3232. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear, consider, and render 
judgment on the claims of Joliet National Bank, of Joliet, 
III., and Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, of Joliet, III., 
arising out of loans to the Joliet Forge Co., of Joliet, Il., for 
the providing of additional plant facilities and material for 
the construction of steel forgings during the World War; 

H. R. 4443. An act for the relief of Meta De Rene Mce- 
Loskey; 

H. R. 5006. An act for the relief of DeWitt F. McLaurine; 

H. R. 6784. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the Velie Motors Corporation; and 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to authorize sales and ex- 
changes by the State of Wisconsin notwithstanding certain 
provisions in the act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 324), 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1465. An act for the relief of Beryl M. McHam; 

S. 2257. An act for the relief of Helene Landesman; 

S. 2644. An act for the relief of Sherm Sletholm, Loneata 
Sletholm, Lulu Yates, Madeline Yates, and the estate of 
Ella A. Morris; 

S. 2676. An act to amend the act approved August 24, 1935, 
entitled “An act to authorize the erection of a suitable me- 
* to Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal 

ne“; 

S. 2966. An act authorizing the Comptroller General to set- 
tle and adjust the claim of H. W. Adelberger, Jr.; 

S. 2967. An act authorizing the Comptroller General to 
settle and adjust the claim of Tiffany Construction Co.: 

S. 3103. An act for the relief of the Comision Mixta 
Demarcadora de Limites Entre Colombia y Panama; 

S. 3149. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Com- 
mission of the State of New York and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Delaware River between points 
in the city of Port Jervis, Orange County, N. Y., and the 
borough of Matamoras, Pike County, Pa.; 

S. 3213. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Oregon-Washington Board of Trustees to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Columbia 
River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.,” approved June 13, 
1934, as amended; 

S 3220. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer the title and all other interests in the old tower 
clock from the Escambia County Courthouse Building, ac- 
quired by the Government by deed, to the Pensacola His- 
torical Society of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla.; 

5. 3532. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

S. 3595. An act to authorize the purchase and distribution 
of products of the fishing industry; 

S. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution extending for 2 years the 
time within which American claimants may make application 
for payment, under the Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and the 
Tripartite Claims Commission, and extending until March 10, 
1940, the time within which Hungarian claimants may make 
application for payment, under the Settlement of War Claims 
Act of 1928, of awards of the War Claims Arbiter; 

S. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the Third Pan American Highway Conference; and 

S. J. Res. 285. Joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly in the United States during the calendar year 
1939, and to invite foreign governments to participate in that 
general assembly; and to authorize an appropriation to assist 
in meeting the expenses necessary for participation by the 
United States in the meeting. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 2171. An act for the relief of Frank Burgess Bruce; 

H. R. 2345. An act for the relief of Joseph Noel Roberts; 

H. R. 3232. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear, consider, and render 
judgment on the claims of Joliet National Bank, of Joliet, II., 
and Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, of Joliet, 1l., arising 
out of loans to the Joliet Forge Co., of Joliet, III., for the 
providing of additional plant facilities and material for the 
construction of steel forgings during the World War; 

H. R. 4443. An act for the relief of Meta De Rene Mc- 
Loskey; 

H. R. 5006. An act for the relief of DeWitt F. McLaurine; 
and 
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H. R. 6784. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the Velie Motors Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to authorize sales and ex- 
changes by the State of Wisconsin notwithstanding certain 
provisions in the act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 324); to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

ACTION OF FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON EMBARGO RESOLU- 
TION—PERSONAL STATEMENT 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are two columnists 
who write from Washington and frequently discuss political 
matters. I do not think that they are exactly assigned to 
the work of the committees of the Senate. Ordinarily I 
would not pay any attention to their articles; I never pay 
any attention to them when they misrepresent facts with 
regard to myself; but I feel it my duty, as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, to call attention to misstate- 
ments of facts contained in one of their articles, not only 
with regard to the action of the committee but with regard 
to the action of various Senators, members of that com- 
mittee, who were present at a recent meeting. 

Let me say at this time that these are the only writers 
of whom I know who have misrepresented the facts with 
regard to the action of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
or have failed to give the entire facts with regard to any 
action of the committee. There is absolutely no excuse 
for a misstatement of the facts in this case. Immediately 
after every meeting of the Foreign Relations Committee the 
representatives of the press associations and other writers 
on subjects over which the committee has jurisdiction are 
invited into the committee room and are given all the facts 
with regard to the meeting. 

On Friday, May 13, there was a special meeting of the 
committee to consider Senate Joint Resolution 288, intro- 
duced by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE], pro- 
viding for lifting the embargo upon the shipment of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to the Government of 
Spain. A special meeting was held because it was the 
desire of the Senator from North Dakota to have action as 
quickly as possible on the joint resolution. The Senator 
from North Dakota introduced the joint resolution on Mon- 
day, the 2d day of May. At the time he introduced it he 
told me that the session was rapidly drawing to an end, 
and that there were other reasons why, if action was to be 
had on the joint resolution, it should be taken without 
delay. As chairman of the committee, I promised him that 
I would expedite the hearing as much as possible. 

As I have said, the joint resolution was introduced on 
Monday. On Tuesday morning the printed copies of the 
joint resolution had not yet been received by the com- 
mittee; so on Tuesday morning I immediately forwarded to 
the State Department a copy of the joint resolution as it 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Shortly after that, 
when the printed copies of the joint resolution came into 
the possession of the committee, I wrote the following let- 
ter to the Secretary of State: 

WasHinotTon, D. C., May 3, 1938. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I herewith enclose you copy of a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 288) introduced by Senator Nye on yesterday, 
and referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Nyx is urging immediate action on the resolution. I 
hope that you can send up a report so that we can use it at 
the meeting of the committee tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 
Key Prrrman, Chairman. 

It will be observed from the letter that I was making 
every effort to carry out my promise to the Senator from 
North Dakota. I was urging the Secretary, if possible, to 
send an immediate reply, so that we could consider the joint 
resolution on the next day. 

On Wednesday morning, about 10 o'clock, I received a 
telephone message from the Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment informing me that it would be impossible for them, 
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within such a short period of time, to investigate certain 
matters upon which the report would be based. I told the 
Senator from North Dakota of this communication. I was 
asked with regard to the matter by various members of 
the press who generally report matters connected with the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and the matter thus became 
one of public notice. I also stated through the press at 
that time, and the statement was published, that by reason 
of the desire of the Senator from North Dakota to obtain 
early action on the joint resolution, just so soon as the reply 
came from the State Department I would give notice of it 
and call a special meeting of the committee, and that the 
Senator from North Dakota, of course, would be at full 
liberty to come before the committee and make any state- 
ment he saw fit to make with regard to the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The Senator from North Dakota then asked me when I 
thought the reply would be received. I told him that I 
knew the State Department was making every effort to 
expedite the reply, and that it might come in any day, and 
that when it did I would call a special meeting of the com- 
mittee, 

The reply came in on the afternoon of Thursday, May 
12, The minute the reply was received, I had the secre- 
tary of the committee telephone to the office of every Sen- 
ator who was a member of the committee. In cases in 
which the Senator himself could not be reached, his secre- 
tary, or whoever was present in the office, was told of the 
importance of the meeting on the next morning, and the 
Senator was urged to be present. 

Commencing at 9 o'clock on the morning of the 13th of 
May, when the meeting was held, the clerks in my office 
again telephoned to the office of every Senator who is a 
member of the committee, stating the matter which was 
coming before the meeting, and urging the Senator to be 
present, if possible. 

At 10:30 on the morning of the 13th a quorum of the 
committee was present. The committee, however, did not 
take any action until 10 minutes after convening. It was 
10:40 when, as chairman of the committee, I proceeded to 
open, in the presence of the committee, a large envelope 
with seals on it, including other envelopes with seals on 
them, which contained the original letter from the Secre- 
tary of State and mimeographed copies of the letter. 

The mimeographed copies of the letter were then placed 
before each Senator so that they might be read. After the 
letter was read there was no discussion of the letter. One or 
two Senators stated that it met with their approval. No 
issue was taken with the letter or any statement in it. After 
there had been expressions by members of the committee which 
indicated to my mind and to the minds of some of the other 
Senators that there was quite a unanimity of opinion in the 
committee, I asked what procedure was suggested on behalf 
of the committee. One of the Senators present stated that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] was absent, and 
that he thought the Senator from North Dakota should be 
heard before any action was taken. Another Senator spoke 
up and said, “I think that is a courtesy we owe to Senator 
Nye.” There was some further discussion as to whether the 
Senator from North Dakota desired to appear before the 
committee. 

I announced to the committee what I have announced here 
with regard to my discussions with the Senator from North 
Dakota. I told the committee that on the same morning, at 
9 o'clock, the office of the Senator from North Dakota had been 
contacted to ask if he desired to come before the committee, 
and his secretary informed me that the Senator from North 
Dakota had gone to North Dakota and would not be back 
until the following Wednesday. 

As there was no written communication from the Senator 
from North Dakota, and as it was not certain whether or not 
he would decide to pursue the matter further, in view of the 
apparent unaniminity of opinion in the committee, it was sug- 
gested that a motion might be submitted to postpone indefi- 
nitely action on the joint resolution. That matter was dis- 
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cussed for a few minutes, and then the chairman suggested 
that if the motion to postpone indefinitely should be carried, 
it should be with the understanding that if and when the 
Senator from North Dakota returned, he desired to have a 
reconsideration of the motion, the motion to reconsider would 
be entered and he would be heard. 

On that understanding of the matter, and no rights of 
Senator Nxx being affected, a motion to postpone indefinitely 
was made. That motion was made after 11 o'clock, so I am 
advised by the secretary. The vote was taken by the hold- 
ing up of hands. All of those present voted in the afirma- 
tive except one Senator, who voted in the negative. There 
was no other business before the committee, and a motion 
to adjourn was adopted. 

Mr. President, these facts were given to the press, given 
to the responsible press, in whom we have every confidence, 
and they were accurately reported throughout this country. 
I do not know of any false reports which have been made by 
any reporters or journalists or writers except the two dis- 
tinguished journalists who write a column daily from this 
city. Nor would I think it necessary to pay attention to the 
misstatements and vicious misrepresentations in their article 
were it not that it reflects upon an honorable committee of 
this body, who, so far as I know, have never resorted to any 
underhand method with regard to the consideration or the 
report of bills. 

Mr. President, it is more necessary to correct these state- 
ments by reason of the fact that the writers of these articles 
are able journalists, write in a very entertaining style, and 
have a great list of readers through their syndicated articles. 
They are astute writers of syndicated articles and they know 
how to get subscribers. They thoroughly realize that an 
article which attacks is more interesting, as a general rule, 
than one which merely states facts. They are totally dis- 
regardful of truth. That plays no part in their conception 
of journalism at all. They do not care whether their articles 
are of value to their reading public. The question is, will 
they get more readers and more subscribers. 

Mr. President, I think it is a deplorable thing that men 
who are capable of so splendidly advising the public should 
so degenerate as to be willing to misadvise the public for 
money. 

Now, let us take this article, and this is only one of a series 
of similar attacks. The article reads: 

The inside story of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
session which voted down the Nye resolution on the Spanish em- 
bargo was one of the most amazing in recent parliamentary 
history. 

I have stated the fact of the calling of the meeting and 
the holding of the meeting. 

But last week, in considering the Nye resolution lifting the 
embargo against arms shipments to Spain, it was different. Among 
other interesting developments was the presence of Senator Pat 
Harrison, of Mississippi, who has not attended a session of the 
committee for weeks. But this time he was present in all his wise- 
cracking glory. 

That is not true. The Senator from Mississippi has 
attended our committee meetings whenever he possibly could. 
Of course, during the period of time when the Committee on 
Finance, of which he is chairman, was considering important 
tax legislation, and other matters, it was impossible for the 
Senator from Mississippi to be present. 

I read further from the article: 

Key Prrrman, Mississippi-born chairman of the committee, had 
prepared things very carefully. He had mimeographed the copy 
of Secretary Hull's letter opposing the resolution, and had a copy 
placed on the green baize table in front of each Senator. 

The envelope was opened up in the presence of the com- 
mittee. The mimeographed copies were not prepared by the 
chairman of the committee; they were prepared by the State 
Department and were taken out of the envelope and distrib- 
uted to the members of the committee and to the press at the 
same time. 

This was a special committee session. Strangely enough, notice 
of the meeting was not sent to Senator Boram, one-time Republi- 


can chairman of the committee, still its most powerful member, 
until late the preceding night, 


That is not true. The notice was short. As a general thing, 
written notices are sent out. But I have already stated the 
care and the precaution and the effort we made to get a notice 
to every member of the committee. I think we did get notice 
to every member of the committee and of the matter to be 
considered. 


Any Senator has a right to move to reconsider if he so 
desires. I do not know of a time when any member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ever expressed a desire for 
reconsideration when it was not granted without any question 
whatever. Several days have passed, and no Senator has yet 
even suggested to the chairman of the committee that he 
desires to make a motion to reconsider. 

The article further states: 

And, as if by prearrangement, Senator GEORGE, of Georgia, who 


needs administration support in his primary, moved for immediate 
action against the Nye resolution. 


Mr. President, that is not true. The Senator from Georgia 
did not move for immediate action. The only motion the 
Senator from Georgia made was after everything was fin- 
ished, and no Senator had anything else to present, the 
Senator from Georgia moved that we adjourn. 

Reading further from the article: 


At this point Senator Lewrs, of Illinois, close friend of Under Sec- 
retary of State Welles, said that Nye was absent from the city. 


The Senator from Illinois may have made such a state- 
ment, but the chairman of the committee had long before 
that time made the statement which I have already re- 
peated to the Senate. 

Listen to this violent misstatement of fact: 


He got immediate and emphatic support from Senator Hrram 
JOHNSON of California, who said: “Why wait?” 


“Why wait?” is in quotation marks. 


Let's vote this resolution down immediately. It will save us 
from being deluged with a lot more mail.” 


That is not only absolutely false, but it is false without any 
foundation whatsoever. As a matter of fact, I think I am 
at liberty to state that the Senator from California said, 
“Why not wait until Senator Nye gets back before we take 
any action?” 

I may say that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] said the same thing. I do not think either of them 
will object to my stating that as a fact. There was no objec- 
tion by any member of the committee to that suggestion by 
the Senator from California and the Senator from Michigan. 

The advisability of taking the action was discussed for 
4 or 5 minutes, and, as I have stated, it was quite uncertain 
whether the Senator from North Dakota would desire to 
appear before the committee. In view of the apparent 
unanimity of the committee, and in view of the futility, in 
my opinion, and probably in that of other members of the 
committee, of any motion to reconsider, it was doubtful 
whether or not he would come. On the suggestion of the 
chairman that all of the Senator’s rights could be preserved 
in the matter, if he should desire when he came back to 
have a reconsideration and to discuss the resolution, by 
entering a motion to reconsider and by hearing him on the 
subject, the action was taken. The rights of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] are just as well protected now 
as ever they were. 

A little further down in the article it is stated: 

It was at this point that late-notified Senator Boram walked 
into the room. The meeting was just breaking up. But he was 
told that Senator Nye could move to reconsider the matter when 
he returned. 

That is a fact. 

But the article further says: 


Suspicious, Senator Boran later came back to the committee 
room to examine the wording of the resolution. He found that 
the clerk, either by intent or mistake, had not even copied it 
correctly, that under the clerk’s wording, Senator Nye could not 
move to reconsider. 

Boran demanded a change of the wording, and got it. 
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There is not a word of truth in that. This is the way the 
clerk had the memorandum written down in his minutes: 

On motion by Mr. Harrison, duly seconded, the committee voted 
to indefinitely postpone action on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
288), with the understanding that if Senator Nxx, its author, upon 
his return to Washington, desires to appear before the committee 
and request a reconsideration of its vote, that the committee will 
extend such privilege to him. 

That is the way it was written. I suggested a change in it, 
to strike out “will extend such privilege to him” and to insert 
these words: “will enter a motion to reconsider the vote and 
hear the Senator on the question.” I suggested that because 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], not being a mem- 
ber of the committee, cannot make a motion to reconsider, 
and it became the duty, under that understanding, for the 
chairman to make a motion to reconsider, if the Senator from 
North Dakota desired to have it made. 

At that meeting, at which there was the largest attend- 
ance that I have known to be present at any meeting during 
this session, the following Senators were present: PITTMAN, 
Harrison, GEORGE, CONNALLY, Lewis, THOMAS of Utah, Van 
Nuys, Durry, POPE, Murray, CHAVEZ, GREEN, JOHNSON of 
California, CAPPER, VANDENBERG, and WHITE. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] telephoned to the chair- 
man. The proposed motion to postpone was stated to them 
and they asked the privilege of having their names voted in 
the affirmative. There was one negative vote. 

I think under the explanation made in the committee 
the chairman and the committee were doing everything in 
their power to carry out the wishes of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] to expedite action upon his reso- 
lution. There was every reason why action should be expe- 
dited, not only because of the small amount of time remain- 
ing in the present session of Congress but also by reason of 
the conditions which seemed to justify the Senator from 
North Dakota in offering the resolution. 

There were still other reasons for expedition. So long as 
the resolution was pending it was the subject of violent 
dispute in this country, and every member of the committee 
and every Senator was being harassed by thousands of letters 
and telegrams of every character and kind. The matter was 
of the character which should be disposed of without delay, 
and it was disposed of. 

I wish to say that I dislike to reply to articles appearing 
in the press. No one ever wins a fight of that kind. There 
is no limit to the replies that can be made to a speech, 
whether or not they be material or relevant. Those who 
attempt to present the truth to the country through the 
press can again be besmirched by men who care nothing for 
the truth, but find it more profitable to misrepresent the 
facts. There is no remedy whatever against such character 
of journalism. Nevertheless, when a committee of the Sen- 
ate is attacked, as this attack has been made, and mis- 
representations are indulged in, not only as to the action 
of the committee but as to the action of various members 
of the committee, I feel it the duty of the chairman at least 
to present the facts to the country through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is one feature of this 
matter to which I think I should refer, lest there be a wrong 
inference drawn. 

I was not present at the time the joint resolution was 
considered. There was no one at fault in regard to my not 
being present except myself. I received the notice from my 
secretary at my home about half past nine on the morning 
of the meeting of the committee. I was notified by my sec- 
retary that there would be a meeting at 10:30. I had in 
the meantime made an engagement with reference to an- 
other matter, so I undertook to fill that engagement, and 
made a miscalculation as to whether I could reach the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in time to have a part 
in the discussion. I undertook to fill the engagement, but 
cut it short and reached the committee room, as a matter 
of fact, at 7 minutes to 11. The Senator from Nevada seems 
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to be of the opinion the resolution was not acted upon until 
11 a. m., but I think he must be in error, as I reached the 
committee room at 7 minutes of 11 a.m. As I entered the 
room I observed that the meeting had broken up—the meet- 
ing had adjourned—and I asked if the matter had been 
postponed. Members of the committee said it was indefi- 
nitely postponed with the understanding that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nys] could move for a reopening 
or have his friends move for a reopening of the question 
when he came back. 

So far as my being absent from the meeting is concerned, 
it was not the fault of the chairman; it was not the fault 
of the committee. It was my fault. Having the other en- 
gagement, I thought I could reach the committee before it 
would dispose of a resolution of this kind; and naturally I 
assumed also, knowing that the Senator from North Dakota 
iMr. Nye] was absent, that the matter probably would not 
be disposed of that morning, but that again was my judg- 
ment and not someone’s else judgment. 

I wish to make this statement because I do not want the 
inference drawn that I was not notified. I was notified at 
the time I have specified. I had no doubt of my ability to 
meet a previous engagement and still have time to have a 
part in disposing of the joint resolution. 

CONSIDERATION OF UNOBJECTED-TO BILLS ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr.McNARY. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 
The Senate yesterday adopted an order that the calendar 
should be called today for the consideration of unobjected 
bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is that the 
calendar be called for the consideration of unobjected bills. 
The clerk will proceed with the call of the calendar. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 1436) 
providing for the employment of skilled shorthand reporting 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 419) to promote the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in providing more effective programs of public educa- 
tion was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2106) for the allowances of certain claims not 
heretofore paid for indemnity for spoliations by the French 
prior to July 31, 1801, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1760) to promote the safety of scheduled air 
transportation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, was not that the unfinished 
business a few days ago? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parliamentarian advises the 
Chair that a similar bill was considered by the Senate but 
not under the same number. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, by providing for the regulation of the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property by aircraft in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6215) to repeal provisions of the income 
tax requiring lists of compensation paid to officers and em- 
ployees of corporations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2410) to amend the Judicial Code, as 
amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Iask that the bill be passed over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
child labor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the joint resolution be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1507) to assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the laws and 
to punish the crime of lynching was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

BILL RECOMMITTED 

The bill (S, 2482) to provide for the assignment of of- 
ficers of the Navy for duty under the Department of Com- 
merce and appointment to positions therein was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the purpose sought to be 
attained by this bill is not at the present time necessary. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PASSED OVER 

The resolution (S. Res. 140) authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the delivery or nondelivery of mail to establishments 
where industrial strife is in progress was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MINTON. I ask that the resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2024) to amend the civil-service law to permit 
certain employees of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment to qualify for positions under the competitive classified 
civil service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 178) consenting to an in- 
terstate compact relating to flood control in the Merrimack 
River Valley was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the joint resolution be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1351) to amend the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, as amended, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 176) favoring employment 
by the Works Progress Administration of persons unable to 
find employment in private industry was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the joint resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6586) to regulate the transportation and 
sale of natural gas in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1424) to repeal that provision in the act of 
March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. L. 976), directing the making of 
allotments to Indians of the Mission Indian Reservation, 
Calif., was announced as next in order. 

Mr: FRAZIER. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


The resolution (S. Res. 177) requesting recommendations 
from the Tariff Commission concerning rates of duty on tex- 
tile imports was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
Passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5812) to amend section 243 of the Penal 
Code of the United States, as amended by the act of June 15, 
1935 (49 Stat. 378), relating to the marking of packages con- 
taining wild animals and birds and parts thereof was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1443) to designate the month of February in 
each year as the month of American music was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res, 216) favoring governmental ad- 
justment of the purchasing power of the dollar so as to at- 
tain 1926 wholesale commodity price levels was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr, VANDENBERG.: -I ask that the resolution be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
Passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6410) granting a pension to Mary Lord 
Harrison was announced as next in order. 

Mr, WALSH. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 475) to establish a Court of Patent Appeals 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) providing for an investigation 
of the administration of the National Labor Relations Act 
by the National Labor Relations Board was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2829) authorizing more complete development 
of that portion of Santa Rosa Island conveyed to the county 
of Escambia, State of Florida, by the Secretary of War was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I am requested to ask that that bill go over, 
at the instance of the proponent of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2864) to correct the military record of Clayton 
R. Miller was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 6689) for the relief of George Rendell, 
Alice Rendell, and Mabel Rendell was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING, I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over, 

COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

The bill (H. R. 1543) to amend section 24 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, relating to the compensation of certain 
Immigration and Naturalization Service employees, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. BORAH. I inquire if the Senator who reported the 
bill is in the Chamber? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ScHWELLENBACH], who reported the bill, is not in the Cham- 
ber. He has an understanding with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Reynouips] that he will not take it up in his 
absence, and there is a general understanding that the bill 
shall be deferred until after the Senate shall have passed 
the relief bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1634) to provide for the education of all types 
of physically handicapped children, to make an appropria- 
tion of money therefor, and to regulate its expenditure was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 973) for the relief of the city of Baltimore was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 684) for the relief of the city of New York 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1291) for the relief of the State of Connecti- 
cut was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 21) directing the Comp- 
troller General to readjust the account between the United 
States and the State of Vermont was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the joint resolution be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

LIST & CLARK CONSTRUCTION co. 


The bill (S. 2565) authorizing the Comptroller General to 
settle and adjust the claim of List & Clark Construction Co. 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may we have an explana- 
tion of that bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senate will pass it over for a few 
minutes I will get the report on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
Calendar No. 1887 is an identical House bill, No. 8373. The 
Senate bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BAILEY subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to recur for a moment to Calendar No. 1533, 
being Senate bill 2565, concerning which the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barxiey] made inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is the same as 
the House bill 8373, Senate Calendar No. 1887. Without ob- 
jection, the House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill 
and will be now considered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8373) 
for the relief of List & Clark Construction Co. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, this bill was introduced at 
the request of the Comptroller General, who recommended 
the payment of the sum stated in the bill, to wit, $3,400, to 
the List & Clark Construction Co. for damages sustained and 
costs incurred as the result of an injunction and restraining 
order issued by the Federal district court at Deadwood, 
S. Dak. 

The record shows that some of the Jands necessary for 
the construction work covered by the contract were taken 
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by the Government through condemnation proceedings, and 
that certain of the defendants under such proceedings sought 
to enjoin the United States from taking the land. The record 
further shows that the company, while engaged in construc- 
tion work under its contract, was joined with certain Gov- 
ernment officials in the injunction suits; and the claim of 
the company is for reimbursement of expenses incurred by 
it for attorneys’ fees, and so forth, in defending the suits, on 
account of the delay and the expense incident to the Gov- 
ernment operations. 

Ordinarily, the question would have been settled by the 
Comptroller General, but it happens that in this contract 
there was no provision for anything of that sort. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
third reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 2565 will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 3389) for the relief of Benjamin Weisenberg 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2369) to amend the act entitled “An act for 
making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, 
as amended, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GERRY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 8202) to provide for the reorganization 
of agencies of the Government was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3548) to amend section 9 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, May 29, 1930, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3318) to authorize certain payments to the 
American War Mothers, Inc., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MINTON. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

CONVEYANCE OF LANDS IN KENT COUNTY, DEL. 


The bill (H. R. 8715) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States to grant and convey to the State 
of Delaware fee title to certain lands of the United States 
in Kent County, Del., for highway purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF NAVIGATION LAW 


The bill (S. 3305) to amend laws for preventing collisions 
of vessels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and 
manning of certain motorboats which are not used exclu- 
sively for pleasure and those which are not engaged exclu- 
sively in the fisheries on inland waters of the United States, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an expla- 
nation of the bill. It seems to me it is a very important bill. 
I doubt whether we can consider it under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
the bill came up on a previous call of the calendar, and there 
was an agreement on the bill, except that the title did not 
seem to conform to the matter in the body of the bill. If 
the Senator from Utah will permit the Senator from Maine 
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{Mr. WEITE] to offer two slight amendments, I think the bill 
will be acceptable. 

Mr. KING. I withhold my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, on page 8, line 6, before the 
word “waters”, I move to strike out the word “inland”, so as 
to make the proviso read: 

And provided further, That such motorboats or vessels above 
described which are used exclusively for pleasure, or which are 
engaged exclusively in the fisheries (including shell fishing) in 
the waters of the United States, shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if the bill is passed, 
the committee amendments on page 6 will have to be rejected. 
I refer to the two amendments striking out the language: 

Provided, That this section shall apply only to such motorboats 
or vessels the construction of which is commenced subsequent to 
the passage of this act. 


In other words, the legislation must not be retroactive if 
it is passed; so those two amendments will have to be rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. That course is entirely acceptable to 
the committee. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask that the bill go 
over for a few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD subsequently said: I have no objection to 
the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ments will be stated. 

The first amendment was, in section 3, page 2, after line 17, 
to strike out: 

(a) Every motorboat of class A shall carry a bright white light, 
mounted either at the bow or the stern, so placed as to show all 
around the horizon. 


At the beginning of line 21, to strike out “(b)” and insert 
“(a)”; in the same line, after the words “motorboat of”, to 
strike out “class” and insert “classes A and 1”; on page 3, 
at the beginning of line 6, to strike out “(c)” and insert “(b)”; 
on page 4, line 2, after the word “bow”, to insert “at any 
distance less than 200 yards”; at the beginning of line 4, to 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(c)”; in line 9, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “except in the case of motorboats of 
classes A and 1, which shall carry ready at hand a lantern 
showing a white light, which shall be exhibited in sufficient 
time to avert collision”; and at the beginning of line 13, to 
strike out “(e)” and insert “(d)”, so as to make sections 1 
to 7, inclusive, read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within the meaning of this act and for 
the purposes thereof the word “motorboat,” wherever used herein, 
shall include every vessel propelled in whole or in part by ma- 
chinery other than by steam and not more than 65 feet in length, 
and that the word “vessel,” wherever used herein, shall include 
every vessel propelled in whole or in part by machinery other 
than by steam and more than 65 feet in length. The length shall 
be the length over all from stem to stern, measured over the deck, 
excluding the sheer. 

Sec. 2. Motorboats subject to the provisions of this act shall be 
divided into four classes, as follows: 

Class A; Less than 16 feet in length. 

Class 1: Sixteen feet or over and less than 26 feet in length. 

Class 2: Twenty-six feet or over and less than 40 feet in length. 

Class 3: Forty feet or over and not more than 65 feet in length. 

Src. 3. Every motorboat in all weathers from sunset to sunrise 
shall carry and exhibit the following lights when under way, and 
during such time no other lights which may be mistaken for those 
prescribed shall be exhibited: 

S 2 5 Every motorboat of classes A and 1 shall carry the following 
ghts: 

First. A bright white light aft to show all around the horizon. 

Second. A combined lantern in the fore part of the vessel and 
lower than the white light aft, showing green to starboard and red 
to port, so fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam on their respective sides. 

i K Every motorboat of classes 2 and 3 shall carry the following 
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First. A bright white light in the fore part of the vessel as near 
the stem as practicable, so constructed as to show an unbroken 
light over an arc of the horizon of 20 points of the compass, so 
fixed as to throw the light 10 points on each side of the vessel; 
* from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam on either 

e. 

Second. A bright white light aft to show all around the horizon 
and higher than the white light forward. 

Third. On the starboard side a green light so constructed as to 
show an unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of 10 points of 
the compass, so fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to 2 
points abaft the beam on the starboard side. On the port side a 
red light so constructed as to show an unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of 10 points of the compass, so fixed as to throw the 
light from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam on the port side. 
The said side lights shall be fitted with inboard screens of sufficient 
height so set as to prevent these lights from being seen across the 
bow at any distance less than 200 yards. 

(c) Motorboats, when propelled by sail and machinery, shall 
carry the lights required above for their respective classes: Pro- 
vided, That motorboats when propelled by sail alone shall carry the 
colored side lights, suitably screened, but not the white lights pre- 
scribed by this section. 

(d) Every white light prescribed by this section shall be of such 
character as to be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. Every 
colored light prescribed by this section shall be of such character as 
to be visible at a distance of at least 1 mile. The word “visible” 
in this act, when applied to lights, shall mean visible on a dark 
night with clear atmosphere, 

Sec. 4. Every motorboat of class 1, 2, or 3 shall be provided with 
an efficient whistle or other sound-producing mechanical appliance. 

Sec. 5. Every motorboat of class 2 or 3 shall be provided with an 
efficient bell. 

Sec. 6. Every motorboat and every vessel as defined herein shall 
carry at least one life preserver, or life belt, or ring buoy, or other 
device of the sort prescribed by the tions of thé board of 
supervising inspectors with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, for each person on board, so placed as to be readily acces- 
sible: Provided, That every such motorboat and every such vessel 
carrying passengers for hire, and also every such motorboat and 
every such vessel subject to the provisions of section 15 (b) of this 
act, shall carry, so placed as to be readily accessfble, such number 
of life preservers (which shall not be less than one for each person 
on board) and such other lifesaving equipment and safety devices 
of the sort prescribed by the regulations of the board of super- 
vising inspectors with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce as 
may be required by the local inspectors. . 

Sec. 7. Every motorboat and every vessel as defined in this act 
shall be provided with such number, size, and type of fire extin- 
guishers capable of promptly and effectually extinguishing burning 
gasoline as may be prescribed by the regulations of the board of 
supervising inspectors with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and so placed as to be readily accessible, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 6, line 5, after 
the word “Commerce”, to strike out: 

Provided, That this section shall apply only to such motor- 
boats or vessels the construction of which is commenced subse- 
quent to the passage of this act. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this is one of the 
amendments which should be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page 6, line 15, 
after the word “gases”, to strike out: 

Provided, That this section shall apply only to such motor- 


boats or vessels the construction of which is commenced subse- 
quent to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in section 10, page 6, line 18, 
after the word “shall”, to strike out “not”; in line 19, after 
the word “board”, to strike out copies“ and insert “one 
copy”; and in the same line, after the word “rules”, to 
insert “which need not be displayed”, so as to make sec- 
tions 8 to 13, inclusive, read: 


Src. 8. Every such motorboat and every such vessel shall have 
the carburetor or carburetors of every engine, therein, using gaso- 
line as fuel, equipped with such efficient flame arrestor, backfire 
trap, or other similar device as may be prescribed by the regula- 
tions of the board of supervising inspectors with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That this section shall 
apply only to such motorboats or vessels the construction of 
which is commenced subsequent to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 9. Every such motorboat and every such vessel, except 
open boats, using as fuel any liquid of a volatile nature, shall 
be provided with such means as may be prescribed by regulations 
of the board of supervising inspectors with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce for properly and efficiently ventilating the 
bilges of the engine and fuel-tank compartments so as to remove 
any explosive or inflammable gases: Provided, That this section 
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shall apply only to such motorboats or vessels the construction 
of which is commenced subsequent to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 10. Motorboats shall be required to carry on board one 
copy of the pilot rules which need not be displayed. 

Sec. 11. No person shall operate any motorboat or any vessel 
in such manner as to endanger the safety of any person. 

Src. 12. (a) No such motorboat or vessel as defined in this act of 
less than 200 gross tons shall be operated or navigated without a 
navigator or person in charge and an engineer duly certificated 
for such service by a local board of imspectors. The boards of 
United States local inspectors of steam vessel shall examine, cer- 
tificate, and classify the navigators or persons in charge and the 
engineers of such motorboats and such vessels of less than 200 
gross tons, and it shall be unlawful to employ or for any person 
to serve as navigator or person in charge or as engineer of any 
motorboat or other vessel above described who has not been so 
certificated and classified. Such certification and classification as 
well as the kind of examinations to be undergone by applicants 
for such certificates shall be in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the board of supervising inspectors with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That examinations of 
applicants for such certificates may be either oral or written and 
shall be only of such nature as will enable the inspectors to deter- 
mine to their satisfaction that the character, habits of life, physical 
fitness, and experience of the applicant, together with his knowledge 
of the duties and requirements of the station for which application 
for a certificate is made, are such as to warrant the belief that he 
may be safely entrusted with the duties and responsibilities of the 
station for which he desires to be certificated: Provided, That no 
person who is not a citizen of the United States, either native-born 
or fully naturalized, and no person who is less than 19 years of age 
shall be eligible for any certificate as provided for by this section: 
And provided further, That such motorboats or vessels above de- 
scribed which are used exclusively for pleasure, or which are en- 
gaged exclusively in the fisheries (including shell fishing) in the 
inland waters of the United States, shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this section. 

(b) Applicants for certificates provided for by subsection (a) of 
this section shall, before being examined, be required to submit to 
the local inspectors an application under oath in such form as may 
be prescribed bythe Director of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Any person who shall make or subscribe to any oath authorized in 
this act and knowing the same to be false shall be guilty of perjury. 

(e) No such motorboat and no such vessel of less than 200 gross 
tons shall be required to carry licensed officers but only such cer- 
tificated personnel as is provided in this act: Provided, That any 
person holding a license as master, duly issued by a board of local 
inspectors, may act as navigator or person in charge of any such 
motorboat or any such vessel of less than 200 gross tons, upon the 
waters and up to the limit of tonnage specified by his license: 
Provided further, That any person holding a license as chief engi- 
neer of motor vessels, duly issued by a board of local inspectors, 
may act as engineer of any such motorboat or any such vessel of 
less than 200 gross tons, upon the waters and up to the limit of 
tonnage specified by his license: Provided, however, That on motor- 
boats of less than 15 gross tons, one person, if duly qualified, may 
serve in the double capacity of navigator or person in charge and 


(d) Any certificate issued in pursuance of this section may be 
suspended or revoked for the same causes and under the same pro- 
cedure prescribed by section 4450, Revised Statutes, as amended 
with respect to the suspension or revocation of licenses of officers 
of steam vessels. 

Sec. 13. (a) Before receiving any certificate issued under the pro- 
visions of section 12 of this act, the person to whom it is issued 
shall be required to subscribe to an oath administered by the in- 

that he will faithfully and to the best of his ability dis- 
charge and perform the duties of the station for which he is cer- 
tificated and observe and conform to the laws and regulations 
appertaining thereto, which oath shall be filed by the inspectors 
with the application. 

(b) All certificates issued under the provisions of section 12 of 
this act shall be for a term of 5 years, but the holder of such a 
certificate may have the same renewed for another 5 years in the 
manner prescribed by the rules and regulations of the board of 
88 inspectors, with the approval of the Secretary of 

mmerce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 14, page 10, line 8, 
after the word “applies”, to strike out “place his certificate, 
which shall be framed under glass” and insert “shall dis- 
play his certificate”, and in line 14, after the words “need 
not be”, to strike out “placed” and insert “displayed”, so 
as to make sections 14 to 21, inclusive, read: 

Sec. 14. Any person holding a certificate issued under the pro- 
visions of the preceding section shall, within 48 hours after going 
on duty on any motorboat or vessel to which said section applies, 
shall display his certificate in some conspicuous place on the 
motorboat or vessel where it cam be seen by passengers and others 
at all times: Provided, That in case of a temporary transfer to 
another motorboat or vessel of the same ownership for a period 
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of not to exceed 48 hours, said certificate meed not be displayed 
as hereinabove required. 

Sec. 15. (a) Every motorboat and every vessel as defined in this 
act engaged in carrying passengers for hire shall be, except as 
otherwise provided for in this act, subject to the provisions of 
existing laws covering the inspection of steam vessels to such 
extent and upon such conditions as may be required by the regu- 
lations of the board of supervising inspectors, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) Every motorboat of 15 gross toms or over and every vessel 
as defined in this act of 15 gross toms or over shall be, except as 
otherwise provided for in this act, subject to the provisions of 
existing laws covering the inspection of steam vessels to such ex- 
tent and upon such conditions as may be required by the regula- 
tions of the board of supervising inspectors, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That such motorboats or 
such vessels of less than 300 gross tons used exclusively for pleas- 
ure, and motorboats or such vessels engaged exclusively in the 
fisheries (including shell fishing) in the inland waters of the 
United States, shall be exempt from the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 16. Any person who shall operate any motorboat or any 
vessel in such a manner as to endanger the safety of any person 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof 
by any court of competent jurisdiction shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprisonment for a term of not 
exceeding 1 year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 17. Any officer of the United States charged with the en- 
forcement of the navigation laws of the United States shall have 
power and authority to swear out process and to arrest and take 
into custody, with or without process, any m who may com- 
mit any act or offense prohibited by section 11, or who may 
violate any provision of said section: Provided, That no person 
shall be arrested without process for any offense not committed in 
the presence of some one of the aforesaid officials: Provided 
further, That whenever an arrest is made under the provisions 
of this act, the person so arrested shall be brought forthwith be- 
fore a commissioner, judge, or court of the United States for exam- 
ination of the offense alleged against him, and such commis- 
sioner, judge, or court shall proceed in respect thereto as author- 
ized by law in cases of crimes against the United States. 

Sec. 18. If any motorboat or vessel subject to any of the pro- 
visions of this act is operated or navigated in violation of this 
act or any regulation issued thereunder, the owner shall, in addi- 
tion to any other penalty prescribed by law, be liable to a fine not 
exceeding $200: Provided, That in the case of ts or ves- 
sels subject to the provisions of this act carrying passengers for 
hire, a fine not exceeding $500 may be imposed on the owner 
thereof for any violation of section 6 or 7 of this act or of any 
regulation pertaining thereto. For any penalty incurred under 
this section the motorboat or vessel shall be held liable and be 
proceeded against by way of libel in the district court of any 
district in which said motorboat or vessel may be found. 

Sec. 19. The board of supervising with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce, shall estab. all n regulations 

to carry out in the most effective manner all the provisions 
of this act and also to secure its enforcement by collectors of cus- 
toms and other officers of the Government, and such regulations 
when approved by the Secretary of Commerce shall have the force 
of law. The Secretary of Commerce may, upon application there- 
for, remit or mitigate any fine, penalty, or forfeiture incurred under 
this act or any tion thereunder relating to motorboats or 
vessels, except the penalties provided for in section 16 hereunder. 

Sec. 20. This act shall take effect on and after 1 year from the date 
of its approval and will then repeal the Motor Boat Act of June 9, 
1910 (Public, No. 201, 61st Cong. 36 Stat. 462), and all other laws 
and parts of laws only insofar as they conflict herewith: Provided, 
That nothing in the act shall be deemed to alter, amend, or repeal 
the act of June 20, 1936 (Public, No. 722, 74th Cong.; 49 Stat. 1544), 


Sec. 21. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like a brief explanation 
of the purpose of the bill, and whether it creates new positions 
or involves additional expense. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is simply a safety 
measure to require small boats to carry lights, and so forth, in 
order that they may not be subject to collision. It does not 
involve expenditure or new officers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further 
amendments to be proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I move that the title be amended so as 
to read: 

A bill to amend laws for preventing collisions of vessels, to regu- 
late equipment of motorboats on the navigable waters of the United 
States, to regulate inspection and manning of certain motorboats 
which are not used for pleasure or engaged exclusively in the fisheries 
on waters of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended as stated by the Senator from New York. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 613) to provide for the 
temporary operation by the United States of certain steam- 
ships, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3559) to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 22, 1920, as amended, to extend retirement to 
certain employees of certain Indian schools was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3203) to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees of the Alaska Railroad, Terri- 
tory of Alaska, who are citizens of the United States, ap- 
proved June 29, 1936, and for other purposes,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

CLAIMS OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST MEXICO 


The bill (S. 3104) for the payment of claims of citizens 
of the United States against the Republic of Mexico was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, let me say that I objected to this bill when it was 
reached on the calendar at the last call. Since that time I 
have made certain study of the character of the bill. I had 
no objection to the merits of the bill at the time I previously 
raised the question, but I felt a responsibility with respect to 
it, because it seemed to be a new undertaking by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to pay the debt of another 
government. That is, it appeared as though the bill itself 
would create a liability on the part of the United States 
without any consideration at all for it, and without any way 
for the Government to indemnify itself for such an assump- 
tion of debt. For that reason I objected to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

I am persuaded, by the study I have made since then, that 
the bill does not create any debt. It does not make a new 
promise, but is a bill to carry out an old obligation entered 
into by a convention between Mexico and the United States, 
by means of which the contracting parties undertook to pay 
debts due from their vis-a-vis to their own nationals, and 
afterward offset claims on the part of each country against 
the other. The mechanics of doing the thing provided that 
the United States should pay the balance remaining after 
the offset or set-off on the part of Mexico for debts due by 
the United States to nationals of Mexico. It is upon that 
point that probably the first question would arise if this 
were a controverted matter. 

For my part, however, I am satisfied from the terms of 
the treaty of September 1923, article IX, that there is this 
international obligation to pay all the money; that is, the 
obligation exists today on the part of the United States to 
pay the whole of the debt allowed by the Claims Commission, 
and the adjustment becomes purely a matter of bookkeeping. 
Probably the best evidence of that is the following language 
in article IX: 

In any case the Commission may decide that international law, 
justice, and equity require that a property or right be restored 


to the claimant in addition to the amount awarded in any such 
case for all loss or damage sustained prior to the restitution. In 


any case where the Commission so decides the restitution of the 


property or right shall be made by the government affected after. 


such decision has been made, as hereinbelow provided. 


It is the matter “hereinbelow provided” which I think is 
probative evidence of the intention of each country to pay 
its own nationals in cash: 

The Commission, however, shall at the same time determine 
the value of the property or right decreed to be restored and the 
government affected may elect to pay the amount so fixed after 
the decision is made rather than to restore the property or right 
to the claimant. 

In the event the government affected should elect to pay the 
amount fixed as the value of the property or right decreed to be 
restored, it is agreed that notice thereof will be filed with the 
Commission within 30 days after the decision and that the amount 
3 as the value of the property or right shall be paid immedi- 
a . 

Those words are peremptory, and create an obligation 
which has matured, because the time has long since passed 
the 30-day limitation, and the time has long since passed the 
point of “immediately.” 

The amount of these claims awarded to United States 
claimants, being $2,789,509.33, includes a large sum of money 
which is substituted under article IX, part of which I have 
just read, for return of property. For example, the claim 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., which is for more than 
$1,000,000, I am informed, is all for property. Many other 
claims which are contained in the two and three-quarter 
million dollars come expressly under the provisions of article 
IX which I have read. Therefore I am convinced that this 
bill, if I understand it as it is drawn, would merely carry out 
the promise heretofore made by the Government. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the other point, namely, what 
consideration is there for such a promise, the report shows— 
and those who have talked with me since the last call of the 
calendar have likewise mentioned—the disturbed situation 
on the Mexican border which was costing the Government 
of the United States large sums of money because of the 
necessity of defending the border by maintaining troops 
there, and which was also costing the Government large 
sums of money because of the loss of customs receipts, which, 
if the disturbed conditions could be alleviated, would flow 
into the Treasury. 

Then other considerations, such as peace and human life, 
were involved in the issue growing out of conditions which 
existed on the border. All these factors entered into the 
consideration for a mutual agreement which would compose 
the differences between the claimants of the two countries. 
I certainly regard them, theoretically, as a good considera- 
tion, and I think that what followed the clearing up of this 
disturbance and the recurrence of peace on the border affords 
ample evidence that they were a good consideration. 

Mr. President, another consideration which flows from the 
individual claimant is that he surrendered his freedom to 
prosecute his claim in any legal manner which, under in- 
ternational law or a domestic law of either country, might 
be available to him and turned over to his government en- 
tire and exclusive control of his individual rights. That 
constituted a further element of consideration. 

In view of these things I am persuaded that I ought not 
to object to the consideration of the bill, and I do not object 
to its consideration. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the conclusion the Senator from Vermont has come to wita 
reference to this bill. I was chairman of the subcommittee 
that made exactly the same sort of investigation he has 
made and came to exactly the same conclusion. But, in 
addition to what the Senator has said, I found a direct 
precedent, which is set forth in the report of the committee. 
I will read one paragraph which will indicate to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and to the Senate the precedent which 
I found: 

The committee recognizes that there is sufficient precedent for 
payment of the American awards in full at this time, inasmuch 
as nearly 100 years ago, under the convention of April 11, 1839, 


between the United States and Mexico, the liquidated or adjudi- 
cated claims of the Commission then established were later paid 
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by the United States before collection had been made from Mexico, 
and the treaty between the two Governments signed at Guadalupe 
Hidalgo on February 2, 1848, obligated the United States as part 


So under the very argument that has been made by the 
Senator from Vermont, in 1848, or nearly 100 years ago, 
we paid claims just such as are contained in this bill, and 
the point the Senator has raised, and which I think is 
sound, was recognized in the payment of those claims at 
that time, about 100 years ago. So there is clear precedent 
for what is proposed to be done today. 

Mr. BONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be pardoned for a 
moment? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Idaho having made a 
very thorough report on the important phases of the sub- 
ject, I ask is there not evidence before us that the property 
to be paid for, according to the description given by the 
able Senator from Vermont, such, for instance, as has been 
mentioned here, of cars and engines, being actually the 
property of the owners, was really destroyed, and that which 
is to be paid for is to be paid for as property of which the 
owners had been deprived, payment to be made merely in 
proportion to their losses? 

Mr. POPE, Exactly, but no interest is permitted under 
the bill as now drawn from the time of the award. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
in order that I may ask a question of the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. LEWIS. If I have the floor, I am glad to yield to 
kave a statement from the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There might be confusion about that point, 
in view of the following language appearing on page 2 of the 
bill at line 17: 

Plus interest stipulated in any such appraisal and accruing up 
to the date of said report. 

Will the Senator from Idaho kindly explain that language 
of the bill? 

Mr, POPE. The words “plus interest stipulated in any 
such appraisal and accruing up to the date of said report” 
mean that no interest will be allowed from the time of the 
report on the appraisal. The appraisals were made several 
years ago, but taking into consideration the sums awarded, 
in accordance with international law, interest is allowed up 
to the time the report on the appraisal was made. 

The Senator may recall that the first Commission had 
hearings and rendered decisions, which were called awards, 
yut the second Commission simply made appraisals which 
have the same effect as awards. So interest was in some 
cases allowed up to the time of the awards or appraisals, 
but it was the opinion of the committee that no interest 
should be allowed after the awards and the appraisals were 
made in the report referred to in the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has the floor. 

Mr. BONE. I have no objection to having a vote taken on 
the measure now pending, but I wish to present another 
matter a little later. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we not first vote 
on the pending bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to discuss the measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colo- 
rado wishes to discuss the pending bill, and the Senator from 
Washington, who has the floor, desires to discuss something 
else. 

Mr. BONE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. I am 
called from the Chamber, and I wish to bring up a bill before 
I leave. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, a few days ago when this 
bill came before the Senate I made some inquiries about it. 
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I talked with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD], and I concluded that the bill ought not to pass. I 
have not heard all the argument which the Senator from 
Vermont has presented this morning as indicating why he 
has changed his mind. I have the utmost respect for the 
opinion of the Senator from Vermont, and, perhaps, had I 
heard his argument it might have changed my mind. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the Senator from Colorado will observe 
closely, he will notice that the Senator from Vermont 
merely withheld objection to considering the bill. If I were 
called upon to yote upon it now, I would vote for the bill. 
I have not yet crossed that bridge, and I intend to keep 
my mind open to listen to the argument of the Senator 
from Colorado or any other Senator. 

Mr. ADAMS. As I understand, the bill has been reached 
now on the call of the calendar. The understanding I have 
of the situation is that it is a matter of precedent rather 
than merely a matter involving the particular claimants. 
There were a number of claims against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, many of them small, some of them large. An ap- 
peal was made on behalf of the small claimants. I think 
the group of small claimants were practically helpless when 
it came to presenting their cases against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment on their own account. 

The United States Government undertook to present the 
claims of these claimants, whether the sums were large or 
small. They had gone through the process of award and 
adjudication before a commission; new awards have now 
been made and the term of the Commission, as I under- 
stand, has lapsed. The two Governments agreed, respec- 
tively, that they would pay in accordance with the findings. 
Now the position is that the United States Government, 
because it undertook the service of presenting the claims 
of its citizens, must guarantee to pay the awards made 
against the Mexican Government. In other words, if the 
Mexican Government sees fit not to pay, the United States 
Government will be simply out that much. The question 
is whether or not the taxpayers of the United States should 
lose in that case or the individual claimants should lose. 

There are individual claimants who sold railroad equip- 
ment. The Illinois Central Railroad Co. has a claim for 
$118,000 for equipment. It was a private deal with the 
Mexican Government. The Mexican Government have not 
paid for it. They should have paid for it; but, as yet, I am 
unpersuaded that the United States Government should pay 
the claims of the Mexican Government. 

It is said that there is a precedent for this action. I can 
readily imagine why it was necessary to go back a hundred 
years to find one. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POPE. I am sorry the Senator from Colorado did 
not hear the argument made by the Senator from Vermont. 
He examined the treaty carefully, and under the terms of 
the treaty he thinks—and I thoroughly agree with him— 
that the United States Government assumed an obligation 
to pay these claimants. The Senator from Vermont has 
inserted in the Recorp the exact provision of the treaty 
which covers the matter; but I think the Senator from 
Colorado, being a good lawyer, upon an examination of the 
treaty itself, will find a definite obligation to pay the claims 
when the award is made, or within 30 days thereafter. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Colorado has read the 
treaty and he does not place that interpretation upon it. 
Neither does he deduce from it that the claimants in this 
country were absolutely forbidden to prosecute their indi- 
vidual claims had they seen fit to do so. 

The United States undertook to provide a commission 
and to have the claims adjudicated. They undertook 
that as between the two Governments there would be an 
offsetting of conflicting claims, and a balance adjudicated. 
When the payments were made, of course they were made 
on behalf of the claimants; but my question is whether or 
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not the United States, by assuming care of the claims of its 
citizens, underwrites their payment from another govern- 
ment. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there 
are billions of dollars of claims against other fcreign 
countries; and if we undertake to guarantee claims of the 
Mexican Government, there are bonds of South American 
countries, there are German marks, there are war debts, 
there are Russian external bonds, and I do not know where 
we are going to end. In addition, there are $200,000,000 of 
other claims against the Mexican Government. 

My only concern is about establishing a precedent. If we 
establish the precedent that whenever a claims commission 
is appointed, and awards are made on behalf of our citizens, 
the United States must pay the claims, the amount may run 
into untold millions and even into billions of dollars. There- 
fore I am unpersuaded that we ought to assume this obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say briefly that, 
in my judgment, there is no analogy between the situation 
out of which these claims grew and the situation prevailing 
between the United States and other countries. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator that if the United 
States undertook the collection from South American govern- 
ments of claims based on bonds, or if it undertook the collec- 
tion from the German Government of marks, of course, if 
the other governments paid the claims the United States 
would be subrogated; but the subrogation would not be of 
much value, and the Mexican Government has not been 
overly prompt in meeting its obligations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In the case of South American bonds or 
German marks, there would be no offsetting claims of South 
Americans or Germans against the United States. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I have not read the rule today, but I have a 
graphic recollection that under the rule under which the 
Senate is now operating a Senator may speak only once, and 
not longer than 5 minutes, on any matter which may be be- 
fore the Senate. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. I think, then, it is up to the Chair to 
enforce the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will endeavor to 
do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator 
from Vermont, he rested his argument in favor of the bill 
upon his interpretation of the treaty. If I understand the 
treaty it does not legally or morally require the United States 
to pay any award that may have been entered by the 
Commission. 

We all know that there are American citizens who have 
claims against the Mexican Government amounting not 
merely to $200,000,000, but to four or five hundred million 
dollars, In 1920 and 1921 an investigation which was made 
by a committee of the Senate disclosed that the Mexican 
Government and Mexican nationals had confiscated the 
property of American claimants to the extent of between 
four and five hundred million dollars. These injured citi- 
zens have never been paid these losses sustained by them. 
In addition, the committee found that between four and five 
hundred American citizens had been killed in Mexico and 
that not a single penny had been paid by way of reparations 
or otherwise to the families of the decedents. The com- 
mittee also found, as I recall, that more than 100 American 
citizens, while upon American soil, had been killed by Mexi- 
cans who fired across the boundary line or had made forays 
into the United States. As I understand, no reparations 
have been paid by Mexico to the families of those American 
citizens killed upon American soil. 

One of my friends went to Mexico many years ago, and he 
and his father invested large sums in reclaiming lands of but 
little value, and transformed them into fertile fields. They 
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built houses for Mexican employees, also a schoolhouse and 
industrial plants. They acquired and developed properties of 
the value of perhaps half a million dollars, all of which have 
been confiscated, and not a penny has been paid for the 
same. The gentleman to whom I refer has visited our Am- 
bassador in Mexico upon a number of occasions in connec- 
tion with the matter, but has received no encouragement 
that reparations will be made for the losses sustained. 

We are now singling out a few claimants—I do not know 
why—and providing that the Federal Government shall pay 
their claims, At the same time the claims of hundreds and 
thousands of Americans, totaling five or six hundred million 
dollars, are ignored and no provision whatever is made for 
their payment. 

It seems to me we are discriminating in favor of some as 
against a multitude whose claims perhaps are more just than 
that of this railroad company which sold railroad equipment 
to Mexico and will now receive more than a million dollars 
out of the limited appropriation carried in this bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The claimants to be paid under this 
bill are only those who have received awards by the Mexican- 
American Commission, awards in the nature of judgments. 

Mr. KING. I understand that awards have been made by 
the Commission. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It cannot be said that there is a dis- 
crimination in favor of these claimants. They were required 
to bring their cases before the Commission, and the Com- 
mission after an examination passed favorably upon them. 
An act of justice toward these claimants is not a discrimina- 
tion on their behalf. 

Mr. KING. Our Government should be as much inter- 
ested in protecting those to whom I have referred as those 
who fall within the category referred to in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Utah has expired. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The amendment was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That the principal amounts of all awards in favor of citizens of 
the United States against the United Mexican States heretofore 
made by the Commissions established by the General Claims Con- 
vention of September 8, 1923, United States and Mexico, and ex- 
tensions thereof, on claims presented under said convention, plus 
interest stipulated in any such award and accruing up to the date 
of such award, and the principal amounts of all appraisals of 
such claims in favor of citizens of the United States heretofore 
made by the Commissioners appointed by the United States and 
Mexico for said purpose pursuant to the protocol of April 24, 1934, 
and agreed upon in their report, plus interest stipulated in any 
such appraisal and accruing up to the date of said report, shall be 
paid immediately by. the Government of the United States to the 
person or persons entitled to the same, and that appropriations 
for such payment of all such awards and agreed appraisals, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be, and 
hereby are, authorized: Provided, That the Secretary of State shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury all such awards and ap- 
praisals and the amounts to be paid on each in conformity with 
this act, and shall designate the person or persons entitled to re- 
ceive such payments: And provided further, That, when the per- 
son or persons entitled to receive any such payments have received 
same on any such award or appraisal, such person or persons will 
be deemed to have consented to all of the provisions of this act, 
and all of the rights and interests of such person or persons in 
and to such award or appraisal, and the respective claim to which 
it pertains, will be deemed to have been fully satisfied and paid, 
and said award or appraisal, and the claim to which same pertains, 
and all of the rights and interests of such person or persons in 
respect thereto, shall be held to have been assigned to the United 
States to be enforced by and on behalf of the United States 
against the United Mexican States: And provided further, That 
awards and appraisals authorized to be paid by this act shall be 
included in the final settlement between the Governments of the 
United States of America and the United Mexican States under 
the said convention of September 8, 1923; and the payment of any 
award or appraisal under this act shall not be construed as the 
satisfaction, in whole or in part, of any such award or appraisal, or 
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- as extinguishing or diminishing the liability of the United Mexican 


States for the satisfaction in full of such awards and appraisals, 
but shall be considered only as an advance by the United States 
until all of said awards and appraisals have been paid off and sat- 
isfied in full to the United States by the United Mexican States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the pay- 
ment of awards and appraisals heretofore made in favor of 
citizens of the United States on claims presented under the 
General Claims Convention of September 8, 1923, United 
States and Mexico.” 


ALASKAN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I shall be compelled to leave 
the Chamber in a few minutes because of committee work; 
and, with the consent of the Senate, I should like to antici- 
pate the work on the calendar and bring before the Senate 
for a vote Calendar No. 1869, House bill 8177, to create a com- 
mission to be known as the Alaskan International Highway 
Commission. 

This is a bill which passed the House a few days ago. A 
similar bill, which I introduced, is now pending in the Senate, 
The bill sets up a commission of five members to try to bring 
to an end the negotiations which have been carried on for a 
number of years between the United States and Canada look- 
ing to the completion of that part of the American-Canadian 
road into Alaska which is still incomplete. It calls for no 
money. 

Mr. KING. Who will pay the members of the commission? 

Mr. BONE. They will have to serve voluntarily. The bill 
requires them to report back within a definite period of time 
to the President and the Congress about some feasible plan 
of financing this road. The House made no objection at 
all to the bill; and the men who serve on the commission 
will have to serve voluntarily. 

A fine highway system is now being developed in Alaska. 
This proposed strip of road will run up along the British 
Columbia border and will connect the northern part of the 
Pacific highway with the roads in Alaska. The bill involves 
no money, and I should like to see it passed. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator whether such a high- 
way system, if constructed, would be advantageous to Ameri- 
can citizens and would be promotive of trade and commerce. 

Mr. BONE. Yes, Mr. President. The Secretary of State 
has written a very favorable letter about the project. It has 
very definite defense advantages, and will open the Pacific 
highway so that it will be possible to go all the way from 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I think it was 2 years ago that I intro- 
duced a bill, which passed the Senate and the House, pro- 
viding for a generous appropriation in anticipation of the 
construction of this highway from Seattle through the 
Selkirks in British Columbia up to Fairbanks. The bill pro- 
vided $100,000 for a reconnaissance survey on our part, and 
contemplated an adequate appropriation by Canada to con- 
struct her portion of the road. Since that time nothing in 
particular has been done, though negotiations have gone 
forward. 

I am curious to know what the Senator proposes to have 
done under this Commission. 

Mr. BONE. I will read the Senator some of the provisions 
of the bill: 

t 2 7 President, within 90 days * * œ, shall appoint 
2 8 commission to be known as the Alaskan Interna- 
tional Highway Commission, to be composed of five members, one 
a citizen of the Territory of Alaska, one a Member of the Congress 
of the United States, and three citizens of the United States— 

To serye during the next 2-year period to try to work out 
the very thing the Senator has suggested, to tie together 
all of this rather tangled web of conferences and what not, 
and to bring some little order out of the efforts which here- 
tofore have been made, 
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I do not understand that any money has been spent by 
our Government in this connection. There has been a great 
deal of controversy and trouble as to whether the United 
States should spend any money in Canada. It is with a 
view to ironing out all these questions and bringing order 
out of the situation that this bill is offered. It does not tie 
us up in any way. 

Mr. McNARY. I am very much interested in the project. 
I can think of nothing that would be of greater economic 
and scenic value than a highway between the Senator’s 
delightful city of Seattle and Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Mr. BONE. The highway goes through one of the most 
delightful sections of Alaska. 

Mr. McNARY. I hope the bill will be passed. The com- 
mission will advance the progress of the road toward 
completion. 

Mr. BONE. That is precisely why I introduced the bill, 
and why it was introduced in the House. It is merely an 
attempt to bring order out of the difficulties which have 
arisen, and I think that if this commission will meet with the 
Canadian commission of a similar character, it will finally 
iron out all the wrinkles of the problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 8177) to create a 
Commission to be known as the Alaskan International High- 
way Commission, was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, within 
90 uays tror Dyes eter en che shall appoint, and he ts hereby 
empowered to appoint, a Commission to be known as the Alaskan 
International Highway eee e to be composed of five members, 
one a citizen of the Territory of Alaska, one a Member of the Con- 
Eeee Src yo sc and three citizens of the United States 

said Commissioners to be appointed for a 2-year term 
„5 without salary or other compensation. Said Commis- 
sion shall be authorized by the President to cooperate and commu- 
nicate directly with any similar agency which may be appointed in 
the Dominion of Canada in a study for the survey, location, and 
construction of a highway to connect the Pacific Northwest part of 
continental United States with British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory in the Dominion of Canada, and the Territory of Alaska. 
Said Commission may pe ar ieil Barra air AS ie 
Dominion of Canada in the study of specifications, estimates, and 
plans for the financing of the construction and maintenance of said 
road. Said Commission shall, within 2 years after their appoint- 
ment, report to the President of the United States the extent and 
results of their activities and of any conferences relative to such 
highway, and the President of the United States shall transmit said 
report to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask that Senate bill 3871, a 
companion bill to the bill just passed, be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 281) to postpone the effec 
tive date of the Rules of Civil Procedure for the District 
Courts of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURKE. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution. will 
be passed over. 

NAMING OF SUBCONTRACTORS ON PUBLIC-BUILDING PROJECTS | 

The bill (H. R. 146) to require contractors on public- 
building projects, to name their subcontractors, material men, 
and supply men, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to make a brief: 
statement about the bill for the Recorp. I ask unanimous! 
consent that I may make a statement for 5 minutes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds which heard the evidence on this bill. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin] was one of the other members 
of the subcommittee. 
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The bill has passed the House and has been reported 
favorably from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. It seeks to do away with a vicious habit which has 
grown up with respect to contracts for public buildings. 
This vicious habit is called “bid shopping” or “bid peddling.” 
When requests for bids are made the contractors visit sub- 
contractors and make their bids for the full job upon the 
estimates made by subcontractors. It happens that after 
the award is made the chief contractor disregards the bids 
submitted to him by the subcontractors and enters into what 
are called “bid shopping” practices.. He goes from one possi- 
ble subcontractor to another asking them if they will not 
take a lower figure for their subcontracts than has been 
made by another. In this manner many abuses have 
grown up. 

The bill merely requires that when the contractor for a 
public building submits his bid he shall submit the names of 
the subcontractors for the important subcontracts under the 
contract. It seems to me there cannot be any serious objec- 
tion to the bill. The only objection we have heard was that 
some of the contractors say, “We ought to correct this abuse 
ourselves, without legislation.” But the abuse exists; it is 
harmful both to the employees and to the Government, and 
has caused delays in some cases. That is all I care to say. 
I make the explanation as chairman of the subcommittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being heard, 
the bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9683) to amend the act of June 25, 1910, 
relating to the construction of public buildings, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have an explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 7 

The bill (S. 3354) a bill to amend the act entitled An act 
to amend the act entitled An act for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved May 15, 1928,” approved June 15, 1936, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 6391) to authorize the prompt deportation 
of criminal and certain other aliens, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to know the purpose of the bill. 
In the absence of explanation, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


The bill will be passed 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT DECATUR, NEBR. 


The bill (S. 3611) to further extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and 
Onawa, Iowa, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River, be- 
tween the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, Iowa, authorized to 
be built by the county of Burt, State of Nebraska, by section 29 of 
the act of Congress approved August 30, 1935, heretofore extended 
by act of Congress approved June 19, 1936, and further extended 
by act of Congress approved March 24, 1937, are hereby further 
extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, from August 30, 1938. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 2344) to provide for the regulation of the sale 
of certain securities in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
the trust indentures under which the same are issued, ard 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Davis] desires to have opportunity further to 
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consider this bill, and I had intended to object, if the Senator 
from Utah had not done so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being heard, the 
bill will be passed over. 


DETAIL OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES TO OTHER GOVERNMENTS 


The bill (S. 3804) authorizing the temporary detail of 
United States employees, possessing special qualifications, to 
governments of American republics and the Philippines, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a similar bill on 
the calendar, being Order of Business 1758, House bill 10193. 
Is there objection to the substitution of the House bill for 
the Senate bill and to the present consideration of the House 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10193) authorizing the temporary detail 
of United States employees possessing special qualifications to 
governments of American republics and the Philippines, and 
for other purposes, which was read, ‘as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, 
and hereby is, authorized, whenever he finds that the public 
interest renders such a course advisable, upon agreement with the 
government of any other American republic or the government 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, if such govern- 
ment is desirous of obtaining the services of a person having 
special scientific or other technical or professional qualifications, 
other than those persons covered by the act of May 19, 1926 
(44 Stat. 565), as amended by the act of May 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 
218), to detail for temporary service of not exceeding 1 year, 
under such government any such in. the employ of the 
Government of the United States whose services can be spared: 
Provided, That the President may, in extraordinary circumstances, 
extend the period of such detall for one or more additional periods 
of not to exceed 6 months each: And provided further, That while 
so detailed, such person shall be considered for the purpose of 
p: his rights and privileges as such, an officer or employee 
of the Government of the United States and of the department 
or agency from which detailed and shall continue to receive 
therefrom compensation, and he shall receiye additional com- 
pensation from the department or agency from which detailed not 
to exceed 50 percent of the compensation he was receiving as an 
officer or employee of the United States at the time of detail, and 
shall receive from the United States reimbursement for travel 
expenses to and from the place of detail and monthly allowances 
determined by the President to be adequate for quarters and sub- 
sistence during the period of such detail. The additional com- 
pensation, travel expenses, and other allowances authorized by 
this act to be paid to any such officer or employee shall be paid 
from any appropriations available for the payment of compen- 
sation and travel expenses of the officers and employees of the 
department or agency from which he is detailed: Provided, how- 
ever, That if any of the governments to which details are author- 
ized by this act shall express the desire to reimburse this Govern- 
ment in whole or in part for the expenses of such details, the 
President is authorized, when he deems it in the public interest, 
to accept such reimbursement. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 7, after the word “Islands” to insert 
the words “or the Government of Liberia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I should like to ask whether our expe- 
riences with other nations have demonstrated the wisdom 
and advantage of measures of this character, or of proceed- 
ings of the character provided for in the bill. Apparently 
no one desires to answer the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of 
the Chair cannot answer the question. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. KING. The question I propounded was whether our 
experiences, if we have had any, as I assume we have, in 
exchanges as provided in this measure, have been of any 
advantage. 

Mr. BORAH. I may say that the bill is recommended by 
the State Department, based upon whatever experiences 
they may have had, and whatever knowledge they may have 
with reference to the matter. The bill is recommended by 
the State Department, and is here at their suggestion. I do 
not know what experience we have had in regard to the 
matter, but I cannot see why it would not be wise to do 
what is proposed. All other governments do it, business 
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interests are being taken care of in this way by other coun- 
tries, and it seems to me it would be entirely advisable for 
us to follow the rule. 

Mr. KING. We are fortunate in having as our Secretary 
of State a man in whom we all have confidence, and his 
recommendation carries great weight. I may add that a 
number of years ago we passed a bill, which I think was 
very unwise, a bill creating an organization under the De- 
partment of Commerce which of necessity comes into con- 
flict with agents of the Department of State. All of our 
representatives in foreign countries, whether for trade or 
commerce, or representing the State Department in purely 
State matters, ought to be under the jurisdiction of the 
State Department. We now have a divided responsibility, 
and I noticed in the newspapers a few days ago a report of 
an alleged controversy between the two Departments. We 
ought to amend the other law, and put all our employees in 
foreign countries having to do with trade relations or what 
not under the jurisdiction of the State Department. 

Mr. BORAH. This is a step in the right direction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
engrossment of the amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate bill 3804 will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 3192) to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Montana was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the purpose intended to 
be accomplished by the bill has already been accomplished 
by the omnibus judiciary bill. Therefore I ask that this bill 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3192 will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8565) defining the compensation of persons 
holding positions as deputy clerks and commissioners of 
United States district courts, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 457) to amend sections 1 and 6 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3606) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, by amending certain provisions of part II of 
said act, otherwise known as the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this bill should go 
over for the time being. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being heard, 
the bill will be passed over. 

REPORTING OF POSITION OF SHIPS AT SEA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7711) to 
amend the act approved June 19, 1934, entitled the “Com- 
munications Act of 1934,” which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 (b) of the act of June 19, 
1934, entitled the “Communications Act of 1934,” is hereby 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: “Provided 
further, That nothing in this act or in any other provision of law 
shall prevent a common carrier subject to this act from furnish- 
ing reports of positions of ships at sea to newspapers of general 
circulation, either at a nominal charge or without charge, pro- 
vided the name of such common carrier is displayed along with 
such ship-position reports. The Commission may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary in the public interest to 
carry out the provisions of this act.” 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if there is any objection to 
this measure, I should like to have it explained by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. Several persons have com- 
municated with me with reference to it. They recommend 
the passage of the bill, and I am disposed to favor it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INCREASE OF SALARIES OF VILLAGE LETTER CARRIERS 


The bill (H. R. 4285) to increase the salaries of letter car- 
riers in the village delivery service was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had a communication 
this morning suggesting an amendment, and I have not had 
time to examine it, so I will ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to try to 
persuade the Senator to withdraw his objection, but this is 
a meritorious bill, and I believe it should be considered at a 
very early date. The village carriers, who really do a char- 
acter of work similar to that of carriers in the cities, receive 
considerably less for their services than do the regular city 
carriers. I hope the Senator will look into the matter as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. KING. I will do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3635) to encourage travel to and within the 
United States, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

EQUALIZATION OF ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED MEN OF COAST GUARD 


The bill (S. 3823) to equalize certain allowances for quar- 
ters and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard with 
those of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is an identical 
House bill on the calendar, being Calendar No. 1891, House 
bill 10190. I ask that the House bill be substituted for the 
Senate bill and be considered at this time. 

The purpose of the bill, which was sent to the Commerce 
Committee by the Treasury Department, is to include the 
Coast Guard in the law which prescribes certain privileges for 
the Marine Corps. A Coast Guard man who is sick cannot 
now be given treatment as are the members of the military 
services. It was discovered by the Comptroller General that 
such payments for hospital care had been improperly charged 
against the Government, and the bill is to make possible the 
same treatment for the Coast Guard men as for the others, 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
substitution of the House bill 10190 for the Senate bill and to 
the immediate consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 10190) to equalize certain allowances for 
quarters and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
with those of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, which was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1545; U. S. C. Supp. III. title 34, sec. 8 18 hoy amended, 
effective as of Zune 20, 1936, by inserting in , after 
the word Navy“, the words “Coast Guard” 2 . p inserting in 


line 17 thereof, after the words “Marine Corps Band”, the words 
“Coast Guard Academy Band.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3823 will be indefinitely postponed. 


Objection being heard, the 
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ROADS AND SCHOOLS IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 9722) to amend section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the District of 
Alaska, and for other purposes”, approved January 27, 1905 
(33 Stat. 616), was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last three sentences of section 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, 
and the care and support of insane persons in the District of 
Alaska, and for other purposes”, approved January 27, 1905 (33 
Stat. 616), are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The Governor shall assign and set apart to each school district 
established and organized under the provisions of this section a 
sum, not less than $300 nor more than $1,000, in proportion to the 
number of pupils in the District, for the construction and equip- 
ment of a schoolhouse, which sum shall be paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the treasurer of the Territory of Alaska upon 
the order and voucher of the Governor out of that portion of the 
said Alaska fund set apart for the establishment and maintenance 
of public schools. The residue of said portion of said fund, or so 
much thereof as may be , Shall by the Governor be appor- 
tioned among the several school districts established under the 
provisions of this section in amounts sufficient for each district to 
pay the wages of a teacher or teachers, together with the expense 
of fuel and light, supplies, and janitor service for 9 months’ 
school in each year. And the amounts so apportioned to each 
school district shall be paid to the treasurer of the Territory of 
Alaska by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the order and 
voucher of the Governor out of the said portion of said fund.” 


CIVIL. GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7778) 
to amend section 26, title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “An 
act making further provision for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes”, approved June 6, 1900, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when this bill and two 
others dealing with Alaskan matters were reached on the 
call of the calendar the last time, I objected to them because 
I desired further time to investigate the proposals. I have 
now no objection to their consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
committee amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “subject only to such general limita- 
tions as may be necessary to exempt navigation from artifi- 
cial obstructions” and to insert “subject only to the laws 
enacted by Congress for the protection and preservation of 
the navigable waters of the United States“, and on page 3, 
line 1, after the word “order”, to strike out “and the protec- 
tion of the interests of commerce”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 26, title I, chapter 1, of the act 
entitled “An act making further provision for a civil government 
for Alaska, and for other purposes”, approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 
321), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 26. The laws of the United States relating to mining claims, 
mineral locations, and rights incident thereto are hereby extended 
to the Territory of Alaska: Provided, That, subject only to the laws 
enacted by Congress for the protection and preservation of the 
navigable waters of the United States, all land and shoal water 
between low and mean high tide on the shores, bays, and inlets 
of Alaska, within the jurisdiction of the United States, shall be 
subject to exploration and mining for gold and other precious 
metals by citizens of the United States, or persons who have legally 
declared their intentions to become such, under such reasonabie 
rules and regulations as the miners in organized mining districts 
may have heretofore made or may hereafter make governing the 
temporary possession thereof for exploration and mining purposes 
until otherwise ed by law: Provided further, That the rules 
and regulations established by the miners shall not be in conflict 
with the mining laws of the United States; and no exclusive permit 
shall be granted by the Secretary of the Interior authorizing any 
person or persons, corporation or company, to excavate or mine 
under any of said waters below low tide, and if such exclusive 
permit has been granted it is hereby revoked and declared null 
and void; but citizens of the United States or persons who have 
legally declared their intention to become such shall have the right 
to dredge and mine for gold or other precious metals in said waters, 
below low tide, subject to such general rules and regulations as the 

of the Interior may prescribe for the preservation of order; 
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such rules and regulations shall not, however, deprive miners on 
the beach of the right hereby given to dump tailings into or pump 
from the sea opposite their claims, except where such dumping 
would actually obstruct navigation, and the reservation of a road- 
way 60 feet wide under the tenth section of the act of May 14, 1898, 
entitled An act extending the homestead laws and providing for 
right-of-way for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes’ shall not apply to mineral lands or town sites.” 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF TAX LAWS OF ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 7553) to amend the laws of Alaska im- 
posing taxes for carrying on business and trade was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the paragraph of section 460, chapter 
44, title II, of the act approved March 3, 1899, entitled “An act to 
define and punish crimes in the District of Alaska and to provide 
& Code of Criminal Procedure for said District” (30 Stat. 1336), 
as amended by the act approved June 6, 1900, entitled “An act 
making further provisions for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other p (31 Stat. 330), which reads as follows: 

“Electric-light plants, furnishing light or power for sale, $300 
per annum,” 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Electric-light plants furnishing light and power for sale: Doing 
a business of $100,000 per annum, $500 per annum; doing a business 
of $75,000 per annum, $375 per annum; doing a business of $50,000 
per annum, $250 per annum; doing a business of $25,000 per annum, 
$125 per annum; doing a business of $10,000 per annum, $50 per 
annum; doing a business of under $10,000 per annum, $25 per 
annum; doing a business of under $4,000 per annum, $10 per 
annum: Provided, That plants operated by municipal corporations, 
by cooperative societies, or eleemosynary institutions shall be 
ie rae — pay only $10 per annum irrespective of the amount of 

usiness done. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC-UTILITY DISTRICTS IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 7827) to authorize public-utility districts 
in the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire whether 
that measure was approved by the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs and by the Delegate from Alaska? Let 
the bill be passed over so we may have an opportunity to 
look into the matter, after which I shall not object to con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, what was the 
suggestion made with reference to the bill? 

Mr. KING. I stated that I would not object to considera- 
tion of the bill later, but I asked that it go over now, so as 
to give us an opportunity to confer with the Delegate from 
Alaska as to the wisdom of the measure. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. CLARK subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to recur to Calendar 1747, being House bill 
7827, which was passed over a few moments ago. All the bill 
does is to give to the smaller communities in Alaska, which 
are not large enough to become municipal corporations, an 
opportunity to organize districts for supplying themselves 
with electrical energy. ‘There was no objection either in the 
House or in the Senate committee. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. In reference to that bill I may 
say that I was the one who asked that it go over. I now 
understand that a bill, with respect to which I have received 
many protests, is not the bill which was reported by the com- 
mittee. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say that the bill to which the Senator 
from Washington refers was not even considered by the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 7827) to authorize 
public-utility districts in the Territory of Alaska to incur 
bonded indebtedness, and for other purposes, was considered, 
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ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That public-utility districts in the Territory 
of Alaska, organized under the laws of said Territory, are hereby 
authorized to construct, improve, extend, better, repair, reconstruct, 
acquire, and operate any and all types of public utilities and im- 
provements under and in accordance with and to the full extent 
provided by the laws of said Territory relating to public-utility 
districts in said Territory, and to incur borded indebtedness and 
to issue negotiable bonds for any or all of said purposes: Provided, 
however, That no public-utility district shall incur bonded in- 
debtedness or issue its negotiable bonds under this act to an 
amount which shall exceed 10 percent of the aggregate value of the 
real and personal property within such public-utility district sub- 
ject to taxation by such district. 

Src. 2. No bonded indebtedness shall be incurred by any public- 
utility district in the Territory of Alaska unless the proposal to 
incur such indebtedness be first submitted to the qualified electors 
of such district whose names appear on the last tax-assessment roll 
or record of such district for purposes of district taxation, at an 
election called for such purpose, and not less than 65 percent of 
the votes cast at such election shall be in favor thereof. Not less 
than 20 days’ notice of any such election shall be given by posting 
notices of the same in three conspicuous places within the district, 
one of which shall be posted at the front door of the United States 
post office therein, if there be a United States post office within 
such district. The registration for such election, the manner of 
conducting the same, the form of ballot, and the canvass of the 
returns shall be prescribed by the governing body of such district. 

Sec. 3. Bonds issued pursuant to this act shall bear such date or 
dates, may be in such denominations, may mature in such amounts 
and at such time or times not exceeding 30 years from the date 
thereof, may be payable at such place or places, may be sold at 
public or private sale, may be redeemable (either with or without 
premium) or nonredeemable, may carry such registration privileges 
as to either principal and interest or principal only, and may be 
executed by such officers and in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by the governing body of the district issuing the bonds. In case 
any of the officers whose signatures appear on the bonds or coupons 
shall cease to be such officers before delivery of such bonds, such 
signatures, whether manual or facsimile, shall, nevertheless, be 
valid and sufficient for all purposes, the same as if such officers had 
remained in office until such delivery. The bonds so issued shall 
bear interest at a rate to be fixed by the governing body of the 
district issuing the same, not to exceed, however, 6 percent per 
annum, payable semiannually. All such bonds shall be sold for not 
less than the principal amount thereof plus accrued interest. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the governing body of every district 
which incurs such bonded indebtedness to levy or cause to be levied 
each year during the life of such outstanding bonds taxes in 
amounts sufficient seasonably to provide for payment and to pay 
all interest on and the principal of such obligations as they respec- 
tively accrue and mature. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such conflict. The powers conferred by 
this act shall be in addition and supplemental to the powers con- 
ferred by any other law, and the limitations imposed hereby shall 
not affect the powers conferred by any other law. 


CONVEYANCE OF MAALAEA AIRPORT, HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 8404) to authorize the Territory of Hawaii 
to convey the present Maalaea Airport on the island of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, to the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 
Co., Ltd., in part payment for 300.71 acres of land at Pulehu- 
Nui, island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to be used as a site 
for a new airport, was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


JUDICIAL CODE RELATING TO FEDERAL COURT DISTRICTS IN KENTUCKY 
The bill (S. 3010) to repeal and reenact section 83 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, relating to Federal court districts 
in the State of Kentucky was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator who asked 
that the bill be passed over withhold his request until I can 
offer a perfecting amendment and have it adopted? I am 
not asking that the bill be passed at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not object to that 
action being taken. I knew that the Senator had an amend- 
ment he wished to offer. I did not think, however, the Sena- 
tor wanted to have the bill taken up for consideration at this 
time. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not ask that the bill be passed at this 
time. I simply wish that action be taken on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Locan] asks unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered, only for the purpose of presenting an amend- 
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ment and having it acted upon. Is there objection to that 
request? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 3010) to repeal and reenact section 83 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, relating to Federal court districts 
in the State of Kentucky, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amendments. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr, President, on page 3, line 5, after “Bar- 
ren”, I move to strike out “Bell”; in line 7, after “Green”, 
strike out “Harlan”; in line 8, after Laurel“, strike out 
“Lawrence”; and in line 9, before “Lincoln”, strike out 
“Leslie”; and I move that on page 1, line 9, after “Bath”, to 
insert “Bell”; on page 2, line 1, after “Greenup”, to insert 
“Harlan”; in the same line, after “Knott”, to insert “Law- 
rence”; and in the same line, after “Lee”, to insert “Leslie.” 

The purpose is to strike out the counties of Bell, Harlan, 
Lawrence, and Leslie in the middle district and to insert the 
same counties in proper alphabetical order in the provision 
with respect to the eastern district. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
LoGaN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I now ask that the bill, as amended, be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By agreement, the bill 
will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3502) to protect. producers, manufacturers, 
and consumers from the unrevealed presence of substitutes 
and mixtures in spun, woven, or knitted or felted fabrics 
and in garments or articles of apparel or other articles made 
therefrom, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


The bill (S. 3510) amending section 202 of the Agricul- 


tural Adjustment Act of 1938, relating to new uses and new 
markets for farm commodities, was announced as next in 
order. 
Mr. BILBO. I ask that the bill be passed over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
CITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


The bill (S. 1294) for the relief of the city of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of that bill. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, the bill is rather compli- 
cated. I have talked to a number of Senators who doubt 
whether it can be taken up under the 5-minute rule. I 
shall make a brief explanation and then if objection is 
persisted in the bill may go over. 

In 1918 Congress passed an act to authorize the President 
to provide housing for war needs, and the United States 
Housing Authority was established. Among the ventures in 
which that Authority engaged was the acquisition of 42 
acres just outside the city of New Brunswick, N. J., where 
192 houses were built. In 1920 all those houses were sold 
under a contract which provided that upon the payment of 
10 percent of the cost the Government would give a good 
and sufficient warranty deed free and clear of encumbrance, 
but when the payments were made to that amount it was 
found that the city of New Brunswick had assessed taxes 
against the properties for 1918, 1919, and 1920, so that the 
Government could not give free title, and has not yet given 
title to the property. 

The matter has been in court, having gone to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and there is a very great 
dispute now between the city of New Brunswick, the United 
States Housing Authority, and the occupants of the 192 
properties. The Committee on Claims has been attempting 
to work out a satisfactory compromise and agreed on the 
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bill which has been offered, but as I have said, a number of 
Senators have suggested changes in the bill, and I think 
it had better remain on the calendar until the matter 
can be satisfactorily adjusted. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
CHIEF QUARTERMASTER CLERK DAVID C. BUSCALL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3810) to 
extend to Chief Quartermaster Clerk David C. Buscall, United 
States Marine Corps (retired), the benefits of the act of May 
7, 1932, providing highest World War rank to retired warrant 
officers, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Chief Quartermaster Clerk David C. 
Buscall, United States Marine Corps (retired), is hereby placed on 
the retired list of the United States Marine Corps with the rank of 
captain: Provided further, That no increase in active or retired pay 
or allowances shall result from the passage of this act. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an expla- 
nation of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the general law provides 
that when warrant officers are retired they shall be retired 
at the highest rank they held in the branch of the service in 
which they had served, and many warrant officers during the 
war had the temporary rank of officers. It so happens that 
the man in question served in two branches of the service, and 
has retired in a branch in which he did not have as high a 
rank as in the branch in which he served during the war. 
As the general law would have given him the right to retire 
in the highest rank he had reached if he stayed in one 
branch, the bill simply proposes to give him the rank which 
the general law by spirit intended that he should have. 

The Department has approved the bill, and, so far as I 
know, there is no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SETTLEMENT OF OCEAN-MAIL CONTRACT CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 3596) to amend section 402 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further provide for the settlement of 
ocean-mail contract claims, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, an identical bill, H. R. 
9577, is on the calendar. I ask unanimous consent that the 
House bill be substituted for the Senate bill, that the House 
bill be considered, and that the Senate bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9577) to amend section 402 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 to further provide for the settle- 
ment of ocean-mail contract claims, which was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 402 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, be hereby amended by adding thereto a new subsection 
(d) to read as follows: 

„d) Notwithstanding the provisions of the acts making appro- 
priation for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1934, June 30, 1935, June 30, 1936, 
and June 30, 1937, which were approved, respectively, March 3, 
1933 (47 U. S. Stat. L. 1510), March 15, 1934 (48 U. S. Stat. L. 
446), May 14, 1935 (49 U. S. Stat. L. 239), and June 23, 1936 (49 
U. S. Stat. L. 1850) as soon as practicable after the enactment of 
this subsection, and within 6 months after its enactment, the 
Commission, in its discretion, may proceed to attempt to adjust 
all differences with the holder of any contract alleged to have 
been made by the Postmaster General pursuant to the provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 for the carriage mail, in 
cases where a suit, pending in the Court of Claims at the time 
of the enactment of this subsection and based upon the alleged 
termination or breach of such contract, had been filed by such 
contractor prior to July 1, 1937, including any claims of the con- 
tractor against the United States and any claims of the United 
States against such contractor, arising out of said contract. In 
adjusting such differences and claims the Commission shall not 
take into consideration any prospective or speculative future 
profits, but shall consider any and all payments theretofore made 
by the United States pursuant to such mail contract, and the 
profits realized as a result thereof, and the interest paid and the 
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interest due according to law on construction loans, and all other 
facts deemed pertinent. If the contractor shall be willing to ac- 
cept such determination and receive payment for the amount 
determined by the Gommission to be a fair adjustment of such 
differences, the Commission is authorized and directed, concur- 
rently with the dismissal of any suit based upon the alleged 
termination or breach of such contract filed by such contractur 
with prejudice and without costs, to enter into and execute a 
settlement agreement with such contractor, wherein such con- 
tractor shall release the United States from any and all claims 
arising from such contractor’s mail contract: Provided, That the 
Attorney General of the United States shall review such settle- 
ment agreement, and if he is dissatisfied with such finding shall 
notify the Commission and the contractor in writing within 60 
days and upon such notice the settlement agreement shall be- 
come null and void; otherwise the contractor shall be paid any 
sum of money due him under such settlement agreement out of 
such appropriation as the Congress may hereafter provide for this 
purpose from funds controlled by the Commission or from the 
general funds of the Treasury: Provided, That if any sum of 
money is payable to the contractor under the terms of any settle- 
ment agreement made pursuant to this subsection, such sums 
shall be applied (a) as a credit upon any amount owing by the 
contractor to the United States on any loan agreement entered 
into under section 11 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, as 
amended, or upon unpaid ship sales mortgage notes, (b) Federal 
taxes of the contractor due or to become due for the taxable year 
in which the settlement is made, and (c) on any other indebted- 
ness of the contractor to the United States. If any such sums 
are applied as a credit as aforesaid, then the Comptroller General 
of the United States shall execute a discharge of the amount 
of such debts satisfied thereby. Nothing herein shall affect any 
right which such contractor may now have to maintain a suit 
arising out of such contract against the United States in the 
Court of Claims unless such suit is dismissed as provided herein: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to affect 
any right or defense of any party in any suit pending in the 
Court of Claims: And provided further, That the enactment of 
this legislation shall not be considered or construed by the Com- 
mission or by any court as a legislative interpretation in fayor 
of the validity or legality of any alleged contract involved in, or 
the basis of, any controversy or litigation, adjustment of which 
is permitted by this subsection.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate bill 3596 will be indefinitely postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


_ The bill (H. R. 6830) to prohibit the exportation of tobacco 
seed and plants, except for experimental purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of the propriety 
of an act which forbids the exporting of our own commodi- 
ties. I thought we were interested in finding markets for 
our surplus commodities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall have to ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

MOUNT OLIVET CEMETERY CO., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (H. R. 10004) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the Mount Olivet Cemetery Co. in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

INVESTIGATION OF DOMESTIC POTASH INDUSTRY 

The resolution (S, Res. 274) extending the time for sub- 
mittal of a report of an investigation of the domestic potash 
industry and matters relating thereto was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That. the report required to be made by the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys pursuant to Senate Resolution 274, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, agreed to June 18, 1936, 
may be made at any time prior to the expiration of the Seventy- 


sixth Congress. 
OBSERVATORY SITE, PALOMAR MOUNTAIN, CALIF. 

The bill (H. R. 7534) to protect the telescope and scientific 
observations to be carried on at the observatory site on Palo- 
mar Mountain by withdrawal of certain public land included 
within the Cleveland National Forest, Calif., from location 
and entry under the mining laws was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3890) to 


extend the provisions of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225), 
entitled “An act for the preservation of American antiquities,” 
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and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with amendments, 
on page 1, line 8, after United States“, to insert “in the 
vicinity of Fort Jefferson National Monument and Key West, 
Fla.”; and on page 2, line 1, after the word “protecting”, to 
insert “the great White Heron”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1906 (34 Stat. 225), entitled “An act for the preservation of 
American antiquities”, are hereby extended so as to authorize the 
President of the United States, in his discretion, to declare, by 
public proclamation, lands owned or controlled by the United 
States in the vicinity of Fort Jefferson National Monument and 
Key West, Fla., which are of outstanding scientific value, as 
national monuments, for the p of protecting the great 
White Heron, the plant and animal life native thereto, and to vest 
the jurisdiction thereof in such department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment as he may designate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ANDREWS subsequently said: While I was out of 
the Chamber the Senate passed Senate bill 3890, Calendar 
No. 1794. I move that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered, in order that the bill may go back to the 
calendar, and that a change may be made in the amend- 
ment which was adopted. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, to what bill is the Sen- 
ator referring? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Senate bill 3890. Further information 
has been received from the Department, and no doubt a 
change ought to be made in the amendment which was 
added by the committee. I have not had time to take the 
matter up with the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which Senate bill 3890 was passed will be reconsidered, 
and the bill will be restored to the calendar. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES, CHOPAWAMSIC RECREATIONAL PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6351) 
to provide for the operation of the recreational facilities 
within the Chopawamsic Recreational Demonstration Proj- 
ect, near Dumfries, Va., by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 2, after line 
9, to strike out: 

Sec. 3, The Director of the National Park Service, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby further au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to enter into contract or contracts 
with any reliable person, organization, or corporation, without 
advertising and without securing competitive bids, for the opera- 
tion of facilities within the said area. 

And to renumber the sections. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


TITLE OF LOUIS LABEAUME TO CERTAIN LANDS 
The bill (H. R. 8487) confirming to Louis Labeaume, or his 
legal representatives, title to a certain tract of land located 
in St. Charles County, in the State of Missouri, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
KANIKSU NATIONAL FOREST, WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 8203) for the inclusion of certain lands in 
the Kaniksu National Forest in the State of Washington, 
and for other purposes, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FLOOD DAMAGE IN ANGELES NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5685) to 
facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood damage orig- 
inating upon lands within the exterior boundaries of the 
Angeles National Forest in the State of California, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys with amendments. 
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The first amendment was, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“authorized”, to insert “whenever appropriation for that 
purpose is made,” so as to read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the National Forest Reservation Commission estab- 
lished by section 4 of the act of March 1, 1911 (U.S. C., title 16, 
sec. 513), is hereby authorized, whenever appropriation for that 
purpose is made, to acquire by purchase any lands within the 
boundaries of the Angeles National Forest in the State of Cali- 
fornia which, in his Judgment, should become the property of the 
United States— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“flood,” to strike out “damage, and to pay for said lands 
from the entire receipts from the sale of natural resources 
other than mineral or occupancy of publicly owned lands 
within the said national forest, which receipts are” and 
insert “damage. For the purposes of this act there is,” so 
as to read: 
in order that they may be so managed with other lands of the 
United States as to minimize soil erosion and flood damage. For 
the purposes of this act there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry 
concerning the bill. The inquiry is whether, if lands are 
acquired, they must be paid for by direct appropriation, or 
out of the funds which may accrue in the Forest Service 
organization. 

I recall that in the case of one or two States in which addi- 
tions have been made to the forests by the acquisition of 
contiguous territory, the law provided that the payments for 
the lands should come out of the funds derived by the 
Forest Service from leases which it made. This seems to be 
a direct appropriation, without the qualification to which I 
have referred. I should like to know why the distinction is 
made. 

Unless there is an explanation of the matter, I ask that 
the bill be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


MODOC, SHASTA, AND LASSEN NATIONAL FORESTS, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7688) to 
authorize the addition of certain lands to the Modoc, Shasta, 
and Lassen National Forests, Calif., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 6, after the word “withdrawals”, 
to insert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That within the following-described areas any 
lands not in Government ownership, which are found by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for national-forest pur- 
poses, may be offered in exchange under the provisions of the act 
of March 20, 1922 (Public, No. 173; 42 Stat. L. 465), as amended 
by the act of February 28, 1925 (Public, No. 513), upon notice as 
therein provided and upon acceptance of title, shall become parts of 
the said national forests; and any of such described areas in Gov- 
ernment ownership, found by the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior to be chiefly valuable for national-forest purposes and 
not now parts of any national forest, may be added to said na- 
tional forests as herein provided by proclamation of the President, 
subject to all valid claims and provisions of existing withdrawals: 
Provided, That any lands received in exchange or purchased under 
the provisions of this act shall be open to mineral locations, min- 
eral development, and patent, in accordance with the mining laws 
of the United States: 

To the Shasta National Forest, California: 

Township 36 north, range 3 east, section 36; 

Township 36 north, range 4 east, sections 7 to 9, inclusive, 16 
to 21, inclusive, and 28 to 33, inclusive; 

Township 37 north, range 3 east, sections 1, 9, 10, 15 and 16; 

Township 37 north, range 4 east, sections 5 and 8; 

Township 38 north, range 4 east, sections 1, 2, 11 to 20, inclusive, 
and 29 to 32, inclusive; 

Township 38 north, range 4 west, section 21; 
Township 38 north, range 5 east, sections 4 to 9, inclusive, 18 and 


Township 39 north, range 4 east, sections 13, 24, 25, 26, 35, and 
To the Modoc National Forest, California: 
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Township 38 north, range 5 east, sections 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 
and 36; 

Township 43 north, range 5 east, sections 2 to 11, inclusive, 
and 14 to 18, inclusive; 

Township 44 north, range 5 east, sections 19 to 23, inclusive, 
and 26 to 35, inclusive; 

To the Lassen National Forest, California: 

Township 27 north, range 10 east, section 6; 

Township 28 north, range 6 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 14, 22 
to 27, inclusive, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36; 

Township 28 north, range 7 east, sections 2 to 8, inclusive, 11 
to 14, inclusive, 18, 19, 23 to 26, inclusive, 29 to 33, inclusive, and 36; 

All township 28 north, range 8 east; 

All township 28 north, range 9 east; 

Township 28 north, range 10 east, sections 5 to 8, inclusive, 16 
to 20, inclusive, 30, and 31; 

Township 29 north, range 6 east, sections 23 to 26, inclusive, 35, 
and 36; 

Township 29 north, range 7 east, sections 13, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 
25, and 28 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 29 north, range 8 east, sections 14 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 29 north, range 9 east, sections 1, 9 to 16, inclusive, 
and 21 to 36, inclusive; 

All of Mount Diablo base and meridian, California, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SHASTA AND KLAMATH NATIONAL FORESTS, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7689) to 
authorize the addition of certain lands to the Shasta and 
Klamath National Forests, Calif., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 7, after the word “withdrawals”, 
to insert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted etċ., That within the following-described areas any 
lands not in Government ownership, which are found by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for national-forest 
purposes, may be offered in exchange under the provisions of the 
act of March 20, 1922 (Public, No. 173; 42 Stat. L. 465), as amended 
by the act of February 28, 1925 (Public, No. 613), upon notice as 
therein provided and upon acceptance of title, shall become parts 
of the said national forests; and any of such described areas in 
Government ownership, found by the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior to be chiefly valuable for national-forest purposes and 
not now parts of any national forest, may be added to said na- 
tional forest as herein provided by proclamation of the President, 
subject to all valid claims and provisions of existing withdrawals: 
Provided, That any lands received in exchange or purchased under 
the provisions of this act shall be open to mineral locations, min- 
eral development, and patent, in accordance with the mining laws 
of the United States: 

To the Shasta National Forest, Calif.: 

Township 40 north, range 4 west, sections 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
and 21; 

Township 40 north, range 7 west, sections 6 and 7; 

Township 40 north, range 8 west, sections 1, 2, 3, 5 to 11, inclu- 
sive, 15 to 18, inclusive, 21, and 22; 

Township 40 north, range 9 west, sections 1, 12, and 13; 

Township 41 north, range 5 west, sections 4 and 5; 

All township 41 north, range 9 west; 

Township 41 north, range 10 west, sections 25 and 36; 

Township 43 north, range 3 west, sections 3 to 11, inclusive, 
and 17 to 19, inclusive; 

Township 43 north, range 4 west, sections 1 to 13, inclusive, 
15 to 19, inclusive, 21, 22, 23, 25, and 27 to 33, inclusive; 

Township 44 north, range 3 west, sections 1 to 5, inclusive, 7 
to 17, inclusive, 19 to 29, inclusive, and 31 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 44 north, range 4 west, sections 1, 2, 3, 10 to 15, 
inclusive, 22 to 27, inclusive, 34, 35, and 36; 

p 45 north, range 1 east, sections 1 to 6, inclusive, and 
8 to 18, inclusive; 

Township 45 north, range 2 east, sections 1 to 13, inclusive, 17 
and 18; 

Township 45 north, range 1 west, sections 1 to 18 inclusive; 

All township 45 north, range 2 west; 

Township 45 north, range 3 west, sections 1, 3 to 18, inclusive, 
21 to 27, inclusive, 31, 33, 34, 35, and 36; 

Township 45 north, range 4 west, sections 1, 3, 10 to 13, inclu- 
sive, 15, 22, 23, 25, 27, 34, 35, and 36; 

All township 46 north, range 2 west; 

Township 46 north, range 3 west, sections 1, 2, 18, 24, 25, 29, 
$2, 33, 35, and 36; 

Township 46 north, range 4 west, sections 1 to 11, inclusive, 
14 to 23, inclusive, and 25 to 36, inclusive; 

All township 47 north, range 2 west; 

Township 47 north, range 3 west, sections 1, 2, 3, 9 to 17, 
inclusive, 21 to 27, inclusive, 29, 34, 35, and 36; 

All township 47 north, range 4 west; 
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Township 48 north, range 2 west, sections 13 to 21, inclusive, 
and 23 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 48 north, range 3 west, sections 13 to 17, inclusive, 
20 to 29, inclusive, and 82 to 36, inclusive; 

All township 48 north, range 4 west; 

All Mount Diablo base and meridian, California; 

To the Klamath National Forest, Calif.: 

Township 41 north, range 10 west, section 1; 

Township 42 north, range 9 west, sections 5 to 8, inclusive, 17 
to 20, inclusive, and 29 to 32, inclusive; 

Township 42 north, range 10 west, sections 1 to 5, inclusive, 
7 to 19, inclusive, 21 to 25, inclusive, and 36; 

Township 43 north, range 9 west, sections 4 to 9, inclusive, 16 
to 20, inclusive, and 29 to 32, inclusive; 

All township 43 north, range 10 west; 

Township 44 north, range 7 west, section 6; 

Township 44 north, range 8 west, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 to 36, 
inclusive; 

Township 44 north, range 9 west, sections 1, 3 to 9, inclusive, and 
11 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 44 north, range 10 west, sections 1 to 5, inclusive, 
and 7 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 45 north, range 7 west, sections 20, 29, and 30; 

Township 45 north, range 8 west, sections 25, 26, 34, 35, and 36; 

Township 47 north, range 7 west, sections 2 to 29, inclusive, 
35, and 36; 

Township 47 north, range 8 west, section 1; 

Township 48 north, range 7 west, sections 16 to 21, inclusive, 
and 27 to 34, inclusive; 

Township 48 north, range 8 west, sections 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 35, and 36; 

All Mount Diablo base and meridian, California. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PLUMAS, TAHOE, AND LASSEN NATIONAL FORESTS, CALIF, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7690) to 
authorize the addition of certain lands to the Plumas, Tahoe, 
and Lassen National Forests, Calif., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 7, after the word “withdrawals”, 
to insert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within the following-described areas 
any lands not in Government ownership which are found by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for national-forest 
purposes may be offered in exchange under the provisions of the 
act of March 20, 1922 (Public, No. 173; 42 Stat. L. 465), as amended 
by the act of February 28, 1925 (Public, No. 513), upon notice as 
therein provided and upon acceptance of title, shall become parts 
of the said national forests; and any of such described areas in 
Government ownership found by the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and the Interior to be chiefly valuable for national-forest purposes 
and not now parts of any national forest may be added to said 
national forests as herein provided by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, subject to all valid claims and provisions of existing with- 
drawals: Provided, That any lands received in exchange or pùr- 
chased under the provisions of this act shall be open to mineral 
locations, mineral development, and patent, in accordance with 
the mining laws of the United States: 

To the Plumas National Forest, Calif.: 

Township 19 north, range 6 east, sections 1, 12, and 13; 

Township 19 north, range 7 east, sections 2 to 11, inclusive, 14 
to 23, inclusive, and 26 to 35, inclusive; 

Township 21 north, range 14 east, section 4; 

Township 22 north, range 14 east, sections 10, 15, 16, 21, 22, 27, 
28, 33, and 34; 

Township 24 north, range 9 east, sections 12, 18, 14, and 15; 

eee 24 north, range 10 east, sections 7, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
an ; 

All Mount Diablo base and meridian, California. 

To the Tahoe National Forest, Calif, township 17 north, range 
9 east, sections 14, 23, 26, southeast southwest sections 34 and 35; 

Township 19 north, range 18 east—that part of the following 
sections situated in the State of California, to wit: Sections 6, 7 
18, 19, 30, and 31; 

Township 20 north, range 18 east—that part of the following 
sections situated in the State of California, to wit: Sections 6, 7, 
18, 19, 30, and 31; 

Township 21 north, range 14 east, sections 9, 16, and 21; 

Township 21 north, range 17 east, sections 17, 19, 20, 28, 29, 33, 
34, 35, and 36; 

Township 22 north, range 16 east, sections 23 and 24; 

To the Lassen National Forest, Calif.: 

Township 25 north, range 1 east, sections 1 to 18, inclusive; 

Township 26 north, range 2 east, sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 35, and 36; 

Township 25 north, range 3 east, sections 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 11 to 
36, inclusive; 
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Township 25 north, range 4 east, sections 4 to 9, inclusive, 16 
to 21, inclusive, and 28 to 33, inclusive; 

All township 26 north, range 1 east; 

Township 26 north, range 3 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 10 to 16, in- 
clusive, 22 to 28, inclusive, 33, 34, 35, and 36; 

Township 26 north, range 4 east, sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 15 to 22, in- 
clusive, and 27 to 33, inclusive; 

Township 27 north, range 1 west, sections 1, 2, 3, 10 to 15, 
inclusive, 22 to 27, inclusive, 34, 35, and 36; 

Township 27 north, range 1 east, sections 35 and 36; 

Township 27 north, range 2 east, section 36; 

Township 27 north, range 3 east, sections 11 to 17, inclusive, 19, 
20, 21, 23 to 27, inclusive, and 29 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 27 north, range 4 east, section 31; 

Township 28 north, range 1 west, sections 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, 
and 36; 

Township 28 north, range 1 east, section 1; 

Township 28 north, range 2 east, sections 1 to 18, inclusive, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 35, and 36; 

Township 28 north, range 3 east, sections 6, 7, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, and 27 to 33, inclusive; 

Township 29 north, range 1 west, section 36; 

Township 29 north, range 1 east, sections 23 to 26, inclusive, and 
31 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 29 north, range 2 east, sections 19 to 36, inclusive; 

Township 29 north, range 3 east, sections 19, 20, 21, and 28 to 
32, inclusive; 

All Mount Diablo base and meridian, California, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT, 1930, AS AMENDED 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, during my necessary absence 
from the Chamber, Calendar No. 1715, Senate bill 457, to 
amend sections 1 and 6 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended, was passed over, pre- 
sumably because of objections to its present consideration. 

Notice is now given that I shall in the near future endeavor 
to prevail upon the Senate to pass this bill. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3908) to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Army to accept such medals, orders, and decorations 
as have been tendered them by foreign governments in ap- 
preciation of services rendered was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3397) to amend title 45, chapter 2, section 51, 
of the Code of Laws of the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3948) to amend so much of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, as relates to railroads 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY (and several other Senators). Let the bill 

o over. 
* The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
OSCAR L, MATHER 


The bill (S. 3940) authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to adjust and settle the claim of Oscar L. 
Mather was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of Oscar L. Mather, Madison Lake, Minn., for 
$241.80, for timber removed from his land, without authority there- 
for, by employees of the Government stationed at Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camp S-53, Side Lake, Minn., and to allow in full 
and final settlement of the claim the sum of not to exceed $241.80. 
There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $241.80, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the payment of the claim: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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ALPHA T. JOHNSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3739) for 
the relief of Alpha T. Johnson, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 
1, line 3, after the words “That the”, to strike out “Post- 
master General” and insert “Comptroller General of the 
United States”; in line 4, after the words “directed to”, to 
strike out “cancel the charges entered on” and insert 
“credit”; and in line 7, after the words “the amount of,” to 
strike out “$183.45” and insert “$179.45”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Alpha 
T. Johnson, postmaster at Fort Ransom, N. Dak., in the amount 
of $179.45, representing stamp and postal funds and stamp stock 
stolen from the Fort Ransom post office on August 18, 1936. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Alpha T. Johnson a sum equal to the total 
sum of any amounts which have been paid by her to the United 
States in settlement of such funds and stamp stock. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to recur to Calendar No. 1520, being House 
bill 1543. I understand that during my absence the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarxKtey] made objection to the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I made the objection under a misap- 
prehension. I thought it was another bill. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 1543. I understand 
that the Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] has an 
amendment which will meet the objection which has been 
made to this character of legislation, as a result of which 
bills have been vetoed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1543) to amend section 24 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, relating to the compensation of 
certain Immigration and Naturalization Service employees, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, heretofore submitted by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copretanp], will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

That from and after July 1, 1938, field employees other than 
immigrant inspectors of the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service who have served or may hereafter serve 
2 or more years, and have attained or may hereafter attain 
satisfactory efficiency ratings, shall be paid at no less than the 
average rates of compensation specified for the grades to which 
their positions have been or may hereafter be allocated pursuant 
to the provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended 
(U. S. G., title 5, sec. 673): Provided, That the average of the 
salaries of the total number of persons under any grade in this 
service or appropriation unit shall not at any time exceed the 
average of the compensation rates specified for the grade by such 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The appropriation of 
such sums as may be necessary for the classification of such 
positions and the payment of such average rates of compensation 
is hereby authorized, and the first limitation of the proviso to 
section 7 of such Classification Act of 1923, as amended, shall 
not be held to apply. Nothing herein contained shall operate to 
reduce the compensation of any such field employee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as I understand the 
matter, the amendment which I have offered answers the 
objections of the President to the original bill, and places 
the immigration officials, with respect to their retirement, 
on the same basis as employees in other departments. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator from New York explain the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the adoption of the amendment, but I should like to have 
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the bill passed over until I have an opportunity to go more 
thoroughly into it. 
Mr. COPELAND. That course is satisfactory to me. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the 
Senator from Georgia the bill will be passed over. 


FAYE B. MILLIE 


The bill (S. 3034) for the relief of Faye B. Millie was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
— is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of 5 apap’ A 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Faye B. Millie, of 
Salem, Oreg., the sum of $176.13 in full satisfaction of all her 
claims against the United States for compensation for the per- 
formance of services as pay-roll clerk by her from September 16 
to October 30, 1936, inclusive, in the office of the Oregon Recrea- 
tional Demonstration Project No. 4 of the National Park Service, 
at Salem, Oreg.: Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
neys, on account of services rendered in connection with such 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with such claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 

not exceeding $1,000 
CHRIST RIEBER 
The bill (S. 3534) for the relief of Christ Rieber was con- 
Sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise a) ated, to Christ Rieber, of 
Reichle, Mont., the sum of $1,000 in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for damages resulting from the loss by 
fire on April 22, 1936, of a house and shed owned by him which 
Was occupied by a Civilian Conservation Corps truck trails survey 
crew under the jurisdiction of the nt of Iture: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 


viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


A. J. MOSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2948) for 
the relief of A. J. Moses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 11, 
after the word “age”, to strike out “3” and insert “10”; and 
on page 2, line 3, after “1936”, to insert a proviso, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
allocated by the President for the maintenance and operation of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, to A. J. Moses, of Jellico Creek, 
Ky., in his own right and as legal guardian of Gladys Moses, a 
minor, the sum of $2,500 in full and final settlement of any and 
all claims against the United States for damage to his automobile 
and for personal injuries sustained by Gladys Moses, age 10, when 
the automobile belonging to A. J. Moses was struck by a Govern- 
ment truck operated in connection with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, on State Highway 92, near Williamsburg, Ky., on the 
night of September 12, 1936: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 


fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
LEWIS M. FOSTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3470) for 
the relief of Louis M. Foster, which had been reported from 
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the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 10, after the words “claim of”, to strike out “Louis” 
and insert “Lewis”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions and 
limitations of sections 15 to 20, both inclusive, of the act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission be, and 
the same is hereby, authorized and directed to receive and con- 
sider, when filed, the claim of Lewis M. Foster, of Warren, Ohio, 
for disability alleged to have been incurred by him on May 12, 
1936, while employed by the Works Administration in 
Ohio, and to determine said claim upon its merits under provisions 
of said act: Provided, That claim hereunder shall be filed within 
6 months after the approval of this act: Provided further, That 
no benefits shall accrue prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Lewis M. Foster.” 


RICHARD K. GOULD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3446) for 
the relief of Richard K. Gould, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to settle and allow the claim of 
Richard K. Gould for compensation for services rendered as United 
States commissioner in the district of Maine, from January 1, 
1935, to August 31, 1936, notwi the fact that accounts 
therefor were not ‘submitted by the commissioner within 1 year 
after the rendition of such services in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 1385). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MR. AND MRS. P. F. NIXON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3587) for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Nixon, parents of Herschel Lee 
Nixon, deceased minor son, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 
7, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$7,500” and 3 
“$3,000”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Nixon, 
of Littlefield, Tex., parents of Herschel Lee Nixon, deceased minor 
son, the sum of $3,000 in full satisfaction of all their claims against 
the United States for compensation on account of fatal injuries 
received by the said Herschel Lee Nixon on October 6, 1937, when 
he was crushed by a truck negligently driven by an employee of 
the Works Progress Administration, near Spade, Tex., which in- 
juries resulted in the immediate death of the said Herschel Lee 
Nixon: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
rendered in connection ra said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any: person: violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty a misdemeanor and Eh conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MARY KANE AND OTHERS 

The bill (H. R. 4222) for the relief of Mary Kane, Ella Benz, 
Muriel Benz, John Benz, and Frank Restis, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BERTRAM RICH 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 662) for the 

relief of Bertram Rich, which had been reported from the 


Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$2,574” and insert 
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“$1,574”; and in line 10, after the word Massachusetts“, to 
insert a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Bertram Rich, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,574 in full settlement of all claims against the Government for 
injuries sustained by his daughter, Jeanne Rich, when the auto- 
mobile in which she was riding was struck by a United States mail 
truck on February 28, 1932, in Boston, Mass.: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARTIN BRIDGES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1872) for 
the relief of Martin Bridges, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$1,946.74” and 
insert “$1,000”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Martin Bridges, of 
Greenville, S. C., out of any money in the Treasury allocated by 
the President for the maintenance and operation of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the sum of $1,000 in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for damages to his one Graham 
and two Packard automobiles, as the result of an accident which 
occurred on September 25, 1935, on the TVA Freeway, between 
Knoxville and Norris, Tenn., involving a National Park Service 
truck operated by the Civilian Conservation Corps: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


BRUCE G. COX 


The bill (S. 2208) for the relief of Bruce G. Cox was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Bruce G. Cox is hereby released from 
any liability to refund or pay to the United States any sum 
allowed or paid pursuant to dental authorizations issued and 
‘vouchers approved in his favor between April 1, 1926, and January 
12, 1933. No deductions on account of any such sum shall be 
made from any amount due or payable out of Government funds 
to the said Bruce G. Cox. In case there has been heretofore with- 
held or deducted from any amounts otherwise payable out of 
Government funds to the said Bruce G. Cox any amount on 
account of any such sum, the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the said Bruce G. Cox a sum equal 
to the amount so withheld or deducted. 


DAMAGES INCIDENT TO ESTABLISHMENT OF ABERDEEN PROVING 
GROUND, MD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) for the relief of cer- 
tain persons who suffered damages occasioned by the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Aberdeen Proving Ground was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the joint resolution was 
reported unanimously by the Committee on Claims. Prior 
to being reported, a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Claims, headed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LOGAN], 
visited the site, talked with people, viewed the evidence, and 
submitted a report. 

The joint resolution is the result of an understanding 
between the Federal Government and certain persons in 
connection with the establishment of the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, in Harford County, Md. It will be recalled that in 
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acquiring the Aberdeen Proving Grounds it was necessary to 
move overnight several hundred families, living in the 
richest farming section in the State of Maryland, from their 
land. Their graveyards, their churches, their schoolhouses, 
and everything they had were taken by the Government. 
There was no eminent domain proceeding, no condemnation. 
The residents got off the property at the request cf the 
Federal Government, upon the definite assurance that they 
would be compensated for any damages they should sustain. 

The Federal Government attempted to make good and to 
carry out its program, and Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker, sent a bill to the Congress, but, in the haste of the 
World War, the Government actually went in and took the 
property before payment was made to the individuals, and 
then endeavored to settle with them afterward. The joint 
resolution is simply designed to carry out the understanding 
which the Government had with the persons who were 
damaged. 

A subcommitee has visited the locality, seen the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, and I feel that there can be no sound 
objection to the measure, because there is in the report filed 
by the committee the statement of the Secretary of War and 
all the other memoranda which concerned the transaction at 
the time it took place. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did the Claims Com- 
mittee go over it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not all the committee, but a subcom- 
mittee, headed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LOGAN], 
went to the place, went over all the property, and viewed, at 
first hand, the entire situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the subcommittee examined the 
property and the entire matter and made their report I have 
no objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. They examined each piece of property 
which is covered by the bill. 

4 api KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Was not something paid to them in the 
beginning? 
tena TYDINGS. Nothing was paid to them in the begin- 

g. 

Mr. KING. I thought that an appropriation of six or 
seven million dollars was made. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My recollection is that the amount was 
$4,000,000, to be supplemented by $3,000,000 to take care of 
them, but the $3,000,000 was not paid. The Government 
took the property over in the meantime. These claimants 
filed their cases first with a Maryland commission, which 
took much evidence and submitted it to Congress. 

Later the claimants came to Congress. The War Depart- 
ment in the memorandum presented by it shows that it was 
always the intention to pay them the money which the joint 
resolution provides. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr, President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. While it is true that the entire Claims 
Committee did not go to Aberdeen and investigate the prop- 
erty, the subcommittee which did investigate it made a re- 
port to the full committee, the full committee went into the 
matter very thoroughly and approved unanimously the ac- 
tion of the subcommittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) for the relief of 
certain persons who suffered damages occasioned by the 
establishment and operation of the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 16 at the end of line 1, to strike 
out “$29,937” and insert “$19,000”; in line 3, after the word 
“estate,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert “$7,500”; in the 
same line, after the name “Fyle”, to strike out “$9,500”, and 
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insert “$4,250”; in line 4, after the word “Company”, to strike 
out “$44,300”, and insert “$30,000”; in line 5, after the name 
“Bay”, to strike out “$2,100” and insert “$1,500”; in line 6, 
after the name “Wirsing”, to strike out “$16,000”. and in- 
sert “$8,000”; and at the end of line 6 to strike out “together, 
respectively, with 4 percent interest on the above sums from 
January 1, 1918, to date of payment,” so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to claimants in this act 
named the several sums appropriated herein, which shall be in full 
settlement of all claims they may have respectively for damages 
against the United States Government occasioned by the establish- 
ment and operation of the Aberdeen Proving Ground, namely: 
F. O. Mitchel & Bro., $19,000; W. E. Boeschel, representative of the 
J. H. Emmord estate, $7,500; Samuel L. Fyle, $4,250; John W. Bay 
& Co., $30,000; Harry C. Holloway, $2,500; Mrs. Emma W. Bay, 
$1,500; Mrs. Emma A. Wirsing, $8,000; representing the amount of 
consequential damages suffered by the above-named persons in 
connection with the establishment and operation by the United 
States Government of the Aberdeen Proving Ground, in Harford 
and Baltimore Counties, Md.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in ahy sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 
LESLIE TRUAX 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3181) for 
the relief of Leslie Truax, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$2,000” and insert 
“$1,000”, and at the end of the bill to add a proviso, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Leslie Truax the sum 
of $1,000 in full settlement of any and all claims against the 
United States for injuries sustained on July 9, 1935, while a 
member of Battery A of the Citizens’ Military Training Corps at 
Fort Snelling, Minn.: Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE W. MASON, TRUSTEE 


The bill (S. 3113) for the relief of George W. Mason, 
trustee for the Congress Construction Co., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an ex- 
planation of this bill and also the bill which follows it on 
the calendar? I presume they are to be taken together. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, Calendar No. 1820, 
being Senate bill 3113; Calendar No. 1822, being Senate 
bill 3294; and Calendar No. 1823, being Senate bill 3295, are 
taken together. Calendar No. 1821, being House bill 5743, 
is an entirely different kind of bill. 

The three bills of the same character relate to corpora- 
tions which had contracts with the Government prior to 
adoption of the National Industrial Recovery Act. After 
the adoption of that act, Congress passed a general statute 
giving to the Comptroller General the right to make adjust- 
ments with these concerns of the amount of their contracts 
because of their increased costs in complying with the act. 
These three bills involve disputes between the War Depart- 
ment, for example, and the Comptroller General’s office. 
The committee has taken the reduced figures of the War 
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Department, or the Department involved, in the case of 
each one of the three bills. The Department recommends 
them. 

The method of procedure, which has been very carefully 
worked out, is that a regular set of auditors audit the books 
of a concern that is making a claim of this kind, and make 
recommendations as to the amount to be allowed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the committee recommend the 
payment of the claims? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Yes; in the amount that the 
bills as amended provide. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has there been any litigation about 
the matters involved? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are claims which have merely 
come over from a time 20 years ago since the war? 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. No. These are N. R. A. claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas of Utah in the 
chair). Is there objection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 3113? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3113) for the relief of George W. Mason, 
trustee for the Congress Construction Co., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with amendments 
on page 1, line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$7,380.54” and insert “$3,335.51”; in line 8, after the word 
“company”, to insert “against the United States”; in line 9, 
after the word “labor”, to strike out “and material”; in line 
10, after the words “request of”, to strike out “defendant’s” 
and insert “Government”; on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“agreement”, to strike out “and/or the applicable approved 
code”; and at the end of the bill to add a proviso, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to George W. Mason, 
trustee for the Congress Construction Co., of Chicago, III., the sum 
of $3,335.51 in full settlement of the claim of said company against 
the United States for increased cost of labor incurred due to in- 
crease of wages at the request of Government officers and/or to the 
National Reconstruction Administration and/or the President's 
Reemployment Agreement in the performance by said company of 
contract with the United States Engineers Office known as W-559- 
eng-2983, dated September 29, 1932, for the construction of dikes 
and revetment of Walker's Bar, Ohio River: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of the Congress Construction Co.” 


HAFFENREFFER & CO., INC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5743) for 
the relief of Haffenreffer & Co., Inc., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “marketable”, to insert an 
additional proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is hereby authorized and directed to receive and consider the claim 
of Haffenreffer & Co., Inc., of Boston, Mass., for a refund of the 
fermented malt-liquor tax paid by it on certain unmarketable ale, 
with tax stamps purchased in April and May 1933, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 327 of the act of June 26, 1936 
(U. S. C., 1934 ed., Supp. II, title 26, sec. 1330 (b)), but without 
regard to the fact that said liquor was removed from the company’s 
bottling house and sold: Provided, however, That Haffenreffer & 
Co., Inc., shall, prior to any refund hereunder, submit satisfactory 
proof to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the condition 
of said liquor which rendered it unmarketable: Provided jurther, 
That the refund, if any, shall not exceed the sum of $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 


to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
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DRAVO CORPORATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3294) for the 
relief of Dravo Corporation, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$62,603.43” 
and insert “$62,446.92”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Dravo Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., successor by operation of law to Dravo Contracting 
Co., the sum of $62,446.92 in full settlement of its claim against 
the United States for increased cost of labor and material in- 
curred in complying with the provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and/or the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
and/or the applicable approved code, in the performance of its 
contract with the Navy Department dated March 9, 1933, covering 
the construction and floating drydock for San Diego Naval Base, 
San Diego, Calif., and other work connected therewith: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and any amount in excess of said sum shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3295) for the 
relief of Dravo Corporation, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, at 
the beginning of line 8, to strike out “$34,122.74” and insert 
“$33,341.81”; on page 2, line 4, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$59,376.16” and insert “$57,348.07”; in line 13, 
after the word “of” where it first occurs, strike out “$566.54” 
and insert “$565.47”; and in line 21, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$562.07” and insert 8560.78“, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Dravo Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., successor by operation of law to the Dravo Con- 

Co., the sum of $33,341.81 in full settlement of its 
claim against the United States for increased cost of labor and 
material incurred in complying with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and/or the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement and/or the applicable approved code, in the 
performance of its contract with the War Department dated 
August 13, 1932, for the construction of a lock and dam on the 
Kanawha River at Marmet, W. Va.; and the sum of $57,348.07 in 
full settlement of its claim against the United States for in- 
creased cost of labor and material incurred in complying with 
the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act and/or 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement and/or the applicable 
approved code, in performance of its contract with the War 
Department, dated November 26, 1932, for the construction of a 
lock and dam on the Kanawha River at London, W. Va.; and 
the sum of $565.47 in full settlement of its claim against the 
United States for increased cost of labor and material incurred 
in complying with the provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and/or the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
and/or the applicable approved code in the performance of its 
subcontract dated January 10, 1933, with the Vang Construction 
Co. for the construction of lock gates and anchorages at new 
lock No. 2 in the Allegheny River, Pa.; and the sum of $560.78 
in full settlement of its claim against the United States for 
increased cost of labor and material incurred in complying with 
the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act and/or 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement and/or the applicable 
approved code in the performance of its subcontract dated January 
10, 1933, with the Vang Construction Co. for the construction 
of lock gates and anchorages at new lock No, 3 in the Allegheny 
River, Pa., and other work connected therewith: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and any amount in excess of said sum 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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MISSOULA BREWING CO. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 529) for the 
relief of Missoula Brewing Co., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment at the 
end of the bill to add a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay to the Missoula Brewing Co., of Missoula, 
Mont., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $1,250, representing the amount paid for 10 
fermented malt liquor stamps of the 25-barrel denomination which 
were lost in the mail prior to their receipt by the said company: 
Provided, That the Missoula Brewing Co. shall first file in the 
Treasury Department a bond in u penal sum of double the amount 
paid for such stamps, in such form and with such surety or 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on 
account of the stamps herein described: Provided further, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time and passed. 

EDWARD M. JONES 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3720) for the 
relief of Edward M. Jones, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 5, 
after the word “to”, to strike out “Edward M. Jones, father 
of George Jones” and insert “the legal guardian of George 
P. Jones”; in line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$1,000” and insert “$100”; in line 10, after the word “said”, 
strike out “George Jones” and insert “George P. Jones”; 
and at the end of the bill to add a proviso, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian of 
George P. Jones, a minor, of Stonington, Conn., the sum of $100. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States for personal injuries 
suffered by the said George P. Jones, on January 13, 1938, as a 
result of his being struck by a vehicle in the service of the Works 
Progress Administration on the Boston Post Road in the town of 
Stonington, Conn.: Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of the legal guardian of George P. Jones, a minor.” 
MANUEL L. CLAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3719) for 
the relief of Manuel L. Clay, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 
7, after the words “sum of”, to strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$3,000”; and at the end of the bill to add a proviso; 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Manuel L. Clay, father of 
Carlton Clay, a minor, of Stonington, Conn., the sum of $3,000, 
The payment of such sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government of the United States for the death of the 
said Carlton Clay, on January 13, 1938, as a result of his being 
struck by a vehicle in the service of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration on the Boston Post Road in the town of Stonington, Conn.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PRESENTATION OF GOLD MEDALS 


The bill (S. 3917) authorizing the President to present 
gold medals to Mrs. Robert Aldrich and posthumously to 
Anna Bouligny was considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to present a gold medal of appropriate design to Mrs. 
Robert Aldrich, nee Margaret Livingston Chanler, and posthu- 
mously to Anna Bouligny, deceased, who, during the War with 
Spain, voluntarily went to Puerto Rico and there rendered service 
of inestimable value to the Army of the United States in the 
establishment and operation of hospitals for the care and treat- 
ment of military patients in Puerto Rico. The posthumous pres- 
entation to Anna Bouligny, deceased, shall be made to such 
representative of the said Anna Bouligny, deceased, as the Presi- 
dent may designate. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
-priated moh sum as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


INSURANCE AND COMMANDEERING OF VESSELS 


The bill (S. 3276) to amend the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, McKELLAR, Mr. President, may we have an explan- 
ation of the bill? If not I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago I was asked for an explanation of Senate bill 3276. 
I ask that we return to that bill and consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3276) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this bill provides, first, 
that when any vessel built and owned by the United States 
is chartered, the charterer at his own expense must ade- 
quately insure it; second, that in case of war or threatened 
war, the ship may be commandeered by the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“vessels”, to strike out “or aircraft”; on page 2, line 2, after 
the word “vessels”, to strike out “or aircraft’; in line 7, 
after the word vessel“, to strike out “or aircraft”; in line 
12, after the word vessel“, to strike out “or aircraft”; in 
line 14, after the words “that the”, to strike out “security” 
and insert “interest”; in line 24, after the words “that the”, 
to strike out “security” and insert “interest”; on page 3, line 
2, after the words “United States”, to strike out “and air- 
craft”; in line 6, after the word “vessel”, to strike out “or 
aircraft”; in line 7, after the word “vessel’s”, to strike out “or 
aircraft’s”; in line 13, after the word “vessel”, to strike out 
“or aircraft”; in line 14, after the word “vessel”, to strike 
out “or aircraft”; and, in line 18, after the word “vessel”, 
to strike out “or aircraft”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 712 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, approved June 29, 1936, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 712. Every charter shall provide 

“(a) That the charterer shall carry on the chartered vessels at 
his own expense, icies of insurance covering all maritime and 
port risks, protection and indemnity risks, and all other hazards 
and liabilities, in such amounts, in such form, and in such in- 
surance companies as the Commission shall require and approve, 
adequate to cover all damages claimed against and losses sus- 
tained by the chartered vessels arising during the life of the 
charter: Provided, That in accordance with existing law, some or 
all of such insurance risks may be underwritten by the Commission 
itself as, in its discretion, it may determine. 

“(b) That the charterer shall at its own expense keep the char- 
tered vessel in good state of repair and in efficient operating con- 
dition and shall at its own expense make any and all repairs as 
may be required by the Commission. 


„(e) That the Commission shall have the right to inspect the 
vessel at any and all times to ascertain its condition. 

“(d) That whenever the President shall deem that the interest 
of the national defense makes it advisable, or during any national 
emergency declared by proclamation of the President, the Commis- 
sion may terminate the charter without cost to the United States, 
upon such notice to the charterers as the President shall determine.” 


Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of section 902 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, approved June 29, 1936, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 902. (a) Whenever the President shall deem that the interest 
of the national defense makes it advisable, or during any national 
emergency declared by proclamation of the President, the Commis- 
sion shall requisition such vessels documented under the laws of the 
United States to which the provisions of this act shall apply as the 
President may deem necessary for maintaining the national defense, 
and when so taken or used, the owner shall be paid the fair actual 
value of the vessel at the time of taking, or paid the just compen- 
sation for the vessel's use based upon such fair actual value (exclud- 
ing any national defense features previously paid for by the United 
States), less a deduction from such fair actual value of any con- 
struction differential subsidy allowed under this act, and in no case 
shall such fair actual value be enhanced by the causes necessitating 
the taking. In the case of a vessel taken and used, but not pur- 
chased, the vessel shall be restored to the owner in a condition at 
least as good as when taken, less reasonable wear and tear, or the 
owner shall be paid an amount for reconditioning sufficient to place 
the vessel in such condition. The owner shall not be paid for any 
consequential damages arising from such taking or use.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LEASE OF PORTION OF FORT NIAGARA MILITARY RESERVATION 


The bill (H. R. 9123) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease to the village of Youngstown, N. Y., a portion of the 
Fort Niagara Military Reservation, N. Y., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to provide facilities for sewer- 
age and sewage treatment of the post of Fort Niagara, N. Y., and the 
village of Youngstown, N.. Y., the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease to the village of Youngstown, Niagara 
County, N. Y., a municipal corporation, for a term of 50 years, a 
tract of land not to exceed 4 acres adjacent to the northerly bound- 
ary of the Fort Niagara Military Reservation, N. Y. for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by the village of Youngstown 
of an adequate sewage-treatment plant thereon, and also the use of 
a right-of-way for a sewer line extending from the easterly boundary 
of said reservation to said plant: Provided, That the location of said 
tract of land and right-of-way shall be approved by the Secretary 
of War, and the lease shall be subject to such provisions and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe: Provided further, That the considera- 
tion for said lease shall be the connection by the village of Youngs- 
town of the present outfall sewer of the post of Fort Niagara with 
the proposed sewage-treatment plant, and the receipt and treatment 
in said plant of the sewage from said post, for which no charge shall 
be made by the village of Youngstown, except for chemicals used in 
treating said post sewage, the rate of such charge to be determined 
from time to time by the Secretary of War: Provided, That said 
lease shall not be granted until the Legislature of the State of New 
York shall have first provided by appropriate 1 tion that the 
granting of said lease shall not impair or invalidate any of the 
rights, title, or privileges granted to the United States pursuant to 
the act of the Legislature of New York passed April 21, 1840 (N. Y. 
Laws, 1840, ch. 155, p. 113). 


TREATMENT BY OSTEOPATHIC PRACTITIONERS UNDER EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4650) to 
amend section 40 of the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the fifth paragraph of section 40 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other p s,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 5, sec. 790), is further amended to 
read as follows: 


“The term ‘physician’ includes surgeons and osteopathic prac- 
titioners within the scope of their practice as defined by State law. 

“The term ‘medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies’ 
includes services and supplies by osteopathic practitioners and hos- 
pitals within the scope of their prac as defined by State law.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill was reported by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BURKE]. Since it has been on 
the calendar, although favoring it, I may say that I have 
received a number of communications from medical associa- 
tions objecting to it and insisting that they have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, very complete hearings were 
held in the House. The representatives of the medical so- 
cieties suggested an amendment which has been put into the 
bill as it now stands. Those representatives, presumably 
speaking for all the national medical societies, have with- 
E objection completely, and say that the bill is now 
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All the bill does is to amend the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act so that if an injured employee desires treat- 
ment by an osteopathic surgeon and the Commission ap- 
proves, and it is in conformity with the State law, he may 
have such treatment. Under the present provision of the law 
the Commission has ruled that an injured employee may not 
be allowed to have osteopathic treatment. 

Mr. KING. I may say I was inclined to support the bill. 
I understand the only objection urged has been cured by an 
amendment? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes; it has been cured by putting in the 
words “osteopathic practitioners and hospitals within the 
scope of their practice as defined by State law.” 

That was the amendment that was added, and with that 
provision, under which the State law governs the matter of 
the treatment, the physicians stated they had no further 
objection. 

Mr. KING. I will not object, because I am favorable to the 
bill; but if, upon examining some of the protests, I find that 
there is merit in them, then I shall ask to have the vote by 
which the bill was passed reconsidered, in order to give the 
protestants a chance to be heard. 

Mr. BURKE. I will have no objection to a reconsideration 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. POPE. The amendment that was put in at the re- 
quest of the medical doctors did not meet with the disap- 
proval of those who were interested in the bill, did it? 

Mr. BURKE. No; they were in entire accord with it, and 
as soon as it was suggested they very gladly accepted the 
amendment. . 

Mr. POPE. It seems to me it is very fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CONSTRUCTION OF AUDITORIUM IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3873) to authorize the construction and opera- 
tion of an auditorium in the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GILLETTE, Let the bill go over. 

Mr. TRUMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
withhold his objection for just a moment? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. TRUMAN. A bill similar to this one was first intro- 
duced by the late Hon. Joseph T. Robinson. It was intro- 
duced immediately after the last inauguration, and was a 
pet measure of his. The subject matter has had serious 
consideration and lengthy hearings both in the House and 
in the Senate. It is proposed that the District of Columbia 
shall furnish the site, which has been agreed on after in- 
vestigations in which 10 different sites were considered; and 
then it is proposed that after the site is furnished, the audi- 
torium shall be built by the Federal Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what was the cost of the 
ground on which the auditorium is to be placed—$1,700,000? 
Mr. TRUMAN. One million seven hundred thousand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The city has bought the site; has it not? 

Mr. TRUMAN. The city already owns it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And has paid for it? 

Mr. TRUMAN. Yes; it has paid for it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been requested to object 
to the consideration of the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3972) to amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 
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OHIO RIVER BRIDGE, ROCKPORT, IND., AND OWENSBORO, KY. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9688) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River between Rock- 
port, Ind., and Owensboro, Ky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, on page 2, line 3 of this 
bill, the word “appeal” ought to be “repeal.” I move to 
amend the bill in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, page 2, line 3, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “appeal” and insert “repeal”, so as to 
make the section read: 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA, AND EAST DUBUQUE, 
ILL.—RECOMMITTAL 

The bill (S. 3892) creating the City of Dubuque Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to purchase and/or construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi River at or near 
Dubuque, Iowa, and East Dubuque, III., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE]. The Commerce 
Committee has been requested to grant a hearing on this 
bill. Has the Senator any opinion to express regarding the 
propriety of granting the hearing? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I should have no objection at all to a 
hearing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I ask that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Commerce with a view to hold- 
ing a hearing; and I will say to the Senator from Iowa 
that if the bill goes back to the committee for the hearing 
prompt attention will be given to it and there will be no 
undue delay in connection with the matter. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I appreciate that courtesy, because I 
am very anxious to have action on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 


RED RIVER BRIDGE, NORTH DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


The bill (S. 3867) authorizing the North Dakota State 
Highway Department and the Department of Highways of 
the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Red River was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the North Dakota State Highway Department and the 
Department of Highways of the State of Minnesota are authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Red River, at. a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, from a point in Walsh County, N. Dak., at 
or near the terminus of North Dakota State Highway No. 17, such 
point. being located near the dividing line between sections 18 and 
19, township 157 north, range 51 west, fourth principal meridian, 
to a point in Marshall County, Minn., located near the dividing line 
between sections 17 and 20, township 157 north, range 50 west, 
fourth principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby conferred upon the North Dakota State 
Highway Department and the Department of Highways of the State 
of Minnesota all such rights and pomera; to enter upon lands and 
to acquire, condemn, occupy, , and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed 
by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corpora- 
tions for bridge purposes in the State in which real estate or other 
property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and 
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the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation 
or expropriation of property for public purposes in such State. 
N The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


MICHAEL WALIGA 


The bill (S. 3646) to correct the military record of Michael 
Waliga was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I find that the Acting Secre- 
tary of War strongly recommends against the enactment of 
this bill. 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I am sure that when the 
Senator from Utah hears the circumstances he will be in 
sympathy with the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I know nothing about the facts. 

Mr. BULKLEY. This man was born within the limits 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, but shortly after 
the declaration of war with Germany he declared his inten- 
tion to become a United States citizen, and voluntarily enlisted 
in the Army. He served nearly a year, and was discharged 
under an order to discharge all soldiers of enemy nationality 
who did not want to serve in the Army; but there is not the 
slightest evidence that he said he did not want to serve. On 
the contrary, he did want to serve. He actually received an 
honorable discharge, and yet, under the circumstances of his 
discharge, it is construed as being other than honorable. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Michael Waliga, who was a private in Troop C, Seventeenth 
Regiment United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military serv- 
ice of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
28th day of March 1918: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
Passage of this act. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Michael Waliga.” 

PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS OF WAR OF SPECIAL OR TECHNICAL 
DESIGN 

The bill (S. 3902) to provide for placing educational orders 
to familiarize private manufacturing establishments with the 
production of munitions of war of special or technical de- 
sign, noncommercial in character, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR and other Senators. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ators withhold their objection for a moment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I join in the request of 
the Senator from Colorado. This bill passed the Senate a 
few days ago in the shape of an amendment to the naval 
expansion bill. The conferees rejected it because they did 
not feel that it had a proper place on a naval bill and be- 
cause they felt further that, being on the Senate Calendar 
with a favorable report from the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, it would pass Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the bill to which reference was made was added as an 
amendment to the naval bill a few days ago. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is what I was saying. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the conferees met on the naval 
bill, in view of the fact that this was an Army measure, the 
conferees of both the House and the Senate agreed to elim- 
inate it from the naval bill with the understanding that 
having passed the Senate once, the Senate would again act 
upon it. It seems to me the bill should be passed now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now recall the circumstances, and I 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask that the 
bill go over. I will state to the Senator from Texas that 
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brief in opposition to this bill. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read it. Probably I shall not have any objection to 
the bill after I have read it; but, in justice to the persons 
who sent me the brief, I feel that I should ask that the bill 
go over on this call of the calendar. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. I shall be glad to confer 
with the Senator in regard to this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 

JOHN K. KENNELLY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3782) for 
the relief of John K. Kennelly, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments, 
on page 1, line 7, after the words “burial of”, to strike out 
“Marcullus” and insert “Marcellus”; and in line 10, after 
the word “said”, to strike out “Marcullus” and insert “Mar- 
cellus”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John K. Kennelly, 
of Mandan, N. Dak., the sum of $149.29 in full settlement of his 
claim against the United States for expenses incident to the burial 
of Marcellus Red Tomahawk, a Sioux Indian of the Standing Rock 
Reservation, N. Dak: Provided, That any funds in the 
future to the estate of the said Marcellus Red Tomahawk, de- 
ceased, shall be used to reimburse the United States to the extent 
of expenditure herein authorized. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

FILOMENO JIMINEZ AND FELICITAS DOMINGUEZ 


The bill (S. 3198) for the relief of Filomeno Jiminez and 
Felicitas Dominguez was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500 to Filomeno Jiminez 
and the sum of $1,200 to Felicitas Dominguez in full settlement 
of the claim of each to land within the Nambe Indian Reservation, 
N. Mex.: Provided, That no payment shall be made until cer- 
tification by the Secretary of the Interior that each claimant has 
entered into an agreement satisfactory to the said Secretary of 
the Interior to vacate the lands within the Nambe Indian Res- 
ervation now occupied by him within a period to be specified in 
said agreement after payment shall have been made. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3265) for the relief of the officers of the Rus- 
sian Railway Service Corps organized by the War Depart- 
ment under authority of the President of the United States 
for service during the War with Germany was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The bill (S. 3516) to alter the ratio of appropriations to 
be apportioned to the States for public employment offices 
affiliated with the United States Employment Service was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, this is a very simple bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that it is, but I should like 
to look into it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Would the Senator like an explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Yes; I shall be glad to have it explained. 
LTN withhold my objection until the Senator explains the 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in 1933 the Congress cre- 
ated, through legislation which it happened that I sponsored, 
the United States Employment Service. The bill provided 
for a coordinated system by which the Federal Government 
encouraged the States in the creation of State employment 
services, and matched dollar for dollar, up to $3,000,000 per 
year, the expense of administering the employment ex- 


just this morning I received from my office a rather long ' changes. We provided a rigid rule, which now controls the 
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Appropriations Committee, by which 25 percent was to be 
allocated for administrative expenses of the Federal part of 
the system, and the other 75 percent was to be allocated to 
the States. 

Since that time we have enacted the social-security law, 
which tremendously increased the work of these particular 
employment exchanges throughout the States, since they are 
typically operated as an integral part of the State unem- 
ployment-insurance systems. That increase, of course, has 
necessitated an increase in the expenditures for supervision 
by the United States Employment Service of the State em- 
ployment agencies. 

All that this bill does is to leave to the discretion of the 
Appropriations Committees, and of Congress, the question 
whether more or less than 25 percent shall be allocated for 
administration of the Federal part of the system. The bill 
does not increase the authorization of appropriation. All it 
does is to leave open to determination each year the question 
whether the apportionment for Federal administrative ex- 
penses shall be limited to 25 percent of the total appropria- 
tion, or whether it shall be a larger or a smaller sum. In 
this case it is bound to be a larger sum. We are simply 
eliminating—trying to eliminate a rigid rule and substitute 
a flexible one, without increasing the total authorization for 
the Employment Service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we have had before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations a request 
for an authorization for the United States Employment 
Service. I have not heretofore read the bill, and I should 
like to have an opportunity to look into it. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is all right. I wish to say that the 
bill ought to be passed at this time. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is very much interested in it. The Department of 
Labor is for the legislation, and I cannot see any possible 
objection merely to changing the law so that Congress shall 
determine in each particular year what amount shall be 
allocated toward administration and what sums shall be left 
for matching. No one is opposing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I have told the Senator, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations is now consid- 
ering this very question, and I shall ask that the bill go 
over today. I shall be glad to take the matter up with the 
Senator the next time the calendar is called. 

Mr. WAGNER. The only reason I am asking that the 
bill be passed at this time is that it can in no way affect 
what the Committee on Appropriations is doing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may not affect it, but it will affect 
the National Government to the extent of $4,000,000. 

Mr. WAGNER. It merely puts it within the discretion of 
Congress to determine what the allocation shall be, instead 
of having a rigid rule. Surely no committee can object to 
leaving the discretion as to the allocation with Congress 
itself. I hope the Senator will withdraw his objection so 
that we may hurry the bill on, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it go over. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator insists upon his objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being heard, the 
bill will be passed over. 

FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, IDAHO 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3561) for 
the relief of certain individuals in connection with the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the Fort Hall Indian 
irrigation project, Idaho, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 11, to strike out 
“Abraham C. Anderson and Peter Anderson, $25,000; George 
Strong, $4,000; George Tolmie, $3,500; isabelle Tolmie, $19,- 
200, and Fred Larsen, $4,700”; and on line 14, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$89,457” and to insert “$33,057”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon re- 
ceipt of advice from the Secretary of the Interior to the effect that 
appropriate and properly executed easements have been obtained, 

be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
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priated, to the following individuals or their heirs, an amount not 
exceeding the amounts herein specified: Arthur C. Swanson, $5,750; 
Thomas W. Cully, $3,743; Walter H. Lewis, $2,500; Dora Winschell, 
$3,040; Leona Gordon, $358; Calvin W. Billingsley, $800; Richard 
Torgensen, $120; John O. Wallace, $80; Charles Lau, $85; Joseph E. 
Lau, $133; Celia E. Bump, $99; Jesse H. Dredge, $1,450; C. E. and 
Leonard R. Stedman, $47; Roy J. Dygert, $132; Cora M. Lewis, $650; 
Fred Smola, $1,829; J. S. Bowker and J. L. Wilson, $45; L. E. Win- 
schell, $20; James R. Moore, $473; W. James Chester, $100; Leonard 
Gerking, $1,503; F. N. Merrill, $200; Walter J. Hogan, $100; Fern J. 
Condie, $500; Wright Brothers, $5,000; W. R. Larkin, $1,300; F. O. 
Christensen, $3,000; in all not to exceed $33,057. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may we have an expla- 
nation of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this bill covers damage claims 
arising out of a right-of-way action in connection with the 
Government building a reservoir and a canal. The matter 
is rather old. It has been thoroughly examined by the 
Department of the Interior on two or three different occa- 
sions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Department recommend it? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; with the amendments which the 
Department proposes, and which are not objected to at this 
time. 

Mr. POPE. Mr. President, on two former occasions a bill 
covering this subject matter was introduced, and last year a 
similar bill was passed in the Senate, but did not pass the 
House. In connection with the two former bills, the Depart- 
ment thoroughly examined the claims which were involved. 
The claims are just and ought to be paid. I have been 
urging their payment for several years, and am strongly in 
favor of this bill. These claims ought to have been paid 
long ago. 

I desire to ask my colleague a question with reference to 
those whose names are proposed to be stricken out by the 
amendment just stated. As I understand, all except the 
last, Fred Larsen, have already been paid. 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding. 

Mr. POPE. Has the Senator examined the claim of Fred 
Larsen sufficiently to be satisfied with the Department report 
as to Mr. Larsen? 

Mr. BORAH. I have examined it, and I have also talked 
with the Department about it, and they are opposed to that 
claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 1, after the word 
“project”, to insert a semicolon and “and the acceptance of 
said sums by the individuals and their heirs shall act as a 
quittance of any and all rights or claims that may previously 
have existed against the United States by reason of such 
construction and operation of the said project”, so as to 
read: 

Provided, That the foregoing amounts shall be in full settlement 
for any and all past and present damages to the lands or personal 
property of the above-named individuals in connection with the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of the Blackfoot Reser- 
voir, Grays Lake, and the conveyance channel from Grays Lake 
to the Blackfoot Reservoir of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation 
project, Idaho, and in full payment for easements obtained from 
said individuals covering the right to flood, impound, withdraw 
at will, water on, over, and from all lands owned, claimed, or 
possessed by said individuals in connection with the future opera- 
tion of said project; and the acceptance of said sums by the indi- 
viduals and their heirs shall act as a quittance of any and all 
rights or claims that may previously have existed against the 


United States by reason of such construction and operation of the 
said project: Provided further, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid, 
or delivered to, or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ö 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
WITHDRAWALS OF PUBLIC DOMAIN IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 9358) to authorize the withdrawal and 
reservation of small tracts of the public domain in Alaska 
for schools, hospitals, and other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to withdraw and per- 
manently reserve small tracts of not to exceed 640 acres each of 
the public domain in Alaska for schools, hospitals, and such other 
purposes as may be necessary in administering the affairs of the 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts of Alaska: Provided, That such with- 
drawals shall be subject to any valid existing rights. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7515) to authorize the sale of certain lands 
of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, North Carolina, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1668) to amend paragraph (1) of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended February 28, 
1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 4), was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 149) authorizing an investigation 
and study of the broadcasting industry, of broadcasting in 
the United States, and of interstate and foreign communica- 
tion by radio was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

INVESTIGATION OF PROFIT-SHARING SYSTEMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 
215) providing for an investigation of existing profit-sharing 
systems between employers and employees in the United 
States, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“report”, to insert the words “to the Senate,” and to strike 
out “$50,000” and insert “$30,000”, so as to make the resolu- 
tion read: 


Resolved, That the Senate Finance Committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to make a complete 
study of and report to the Senate upon all existing profit-sharing 
systems, between employers and employees, now operative in the 
United States with a special view (a) to the preparation of an au- 
thentic record of experience which may be consulted by 3 
who are interested in voluntarily establishing profit-sharing p 
(b) to the consideration of what advisable contribution, if a 
may be made to the encouragement of profit sharing by the Fed- 
eral Government, including the grant of compensatory tax exemp- 
tions and tax rewards when profit sharing 
lished: (c) to the consideration of any other recommendations 
bare may prove desirable in pursuit of these objectives; and be 

further 

Resolved, That for the purpose of this resolution the committee, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
hearings; to sit and act at such times and places during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and BEE EOT ce periods of the Senate during the 
Seventy-fifth and succeeding Congresses; to employ such experts 
and clerical, ty cing and other assistants; to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents; to administer such 
oaths; and to take such testimony and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words, 
The expense of the committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $30,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, let us have an explanation of 
the resolution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Committee on 
Finance unanimously approved the purpose to study and 
correlate American experience with profit-sharing systems. 
There is a great deal of interest of a voluntary nature in 
American business in respect to extending voluntarily sys- 
tems of profit-sharing. Certainly, if they can be extended, it 


will be a tremendous contribution to industrial welfare and 
industrial peace. The sole purpose of the investigation is to 
inquire into some 200 different systems which have been 
operating in this country at one time or another, some with 
great success, some with no success, to achieve a record which 
will point the way to an effective use of this system in in- 
dustrial relations. I can think of no possible objection. 

Mr, KING. This does not call for the creation of a new 
commission? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. 

Mr. KING. The investigation is to be made by the Finance 
Committee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 

The preamble was rejected. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 

The resolution (S. Res. 237) providing for an investigation 
of costs, prices, and profits of the principal commodities of 
commerce of the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res, 240) to investigate the question 
of the creation of the Petrified National Park was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the absence of an explanation, let 
the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

UTILIZATION OF WATER RESOURCES OF ARID AND IRRIGABLE STATES 

The resolution (S. Res. 241) extending the time for an 
investigation relative to utilization of water resources of arid 
and irrigable States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my understanding is that the 
Secretary of the Interior appointed recently three dis- 
tinguished persons familiar with reclamation projects to 
make a thorough examination of them and their success, and 
to study generally the question of arid lands and their utiliza- 
tion. I was wondering whether this resolution would be in 
conflict with the activities of that committee appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior under authorization. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as it relates to arid States, I 
was going to ask the Senator who submitted the resolution 
what its purpose is. 

Mr. KING. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being heard, the 
resolution will be passed over. 

GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK, WYO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 
250) to investigate the questions of the feasibility of enlarg- 
ing Grand Teton National Park in Wyoming, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, before the word “be”, 
to insert the words “together with both Senators from 
Wyoming”, so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys or 
any duly ‘authorized subcommittee thereof, together with both 
Senators from Wyoming, be, and it is hereby, authorized and 
directed to institute and conduct a thorough investigation of all 
questions relating to the suitability and feasibility of extending 
the boundaries of the Grand Teton National Park in Wyoming, 
including the attitude of the citizens of Teton County, Wyo., 
toward such extension; and be it further 

Resolved, That for the purposes of this resolution the said com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hear- 
ings; to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions 
and recesses of the Congress until the final report is submitted; to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents; to 
administer such oaths; to take such testimony; and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
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per hundred words. The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF VIOLATIONS OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 
266) increasing the limit. of expenditures for the investiga- 
tion of violations of the right of free speech and assembly 
and interference with the right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures under S. Res. 266, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, agreed to June 6, 1936, 
and under S. Res. 70, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, agreed 
to February 19, 1937, and under S. Res, 154, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
first session, agreed to August 12, 1937, to investigate vidlations of 
the right of free speech and assembly and interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively is hereby in- 
creased by $60,000. 

Mr. KING. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
will not insist upon his objection. Will he withhold the 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is probably familiar 
with the fact that a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor has been conducting an investiga- 
tion for some time into violations of civil liberties and undue 
interference with the right of labor to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection, but 
I was just wondering whether the Senator thinks that with 
the additional amount provided by the resolution he will be 
able to complete the investigation. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. We are satisfied that the amount 
will be sufficient, and I assure the Senator that the committee 
will make its final report and legislative recommendations 
on or before the 15th day of January 1939. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not insist upon his objection to this resolution, 
because the additional amount has been recommended and it 
is necessary in order to complete this work. The amount in- 
volved I think is sufficient, but not too much for the purpose. 
If the resolution cannot be adopted on the call of the cal- 
endar, it will be necessary to take it up and consider it at 
some other time. I think it is a resolution which should 
be agreed to, and I hope the Senator from Utah will not 
object. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
whether the committee, in view of the rather large appropri- 
ations which have heretofore been made, will require $60,000 
additional. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I assure the Senator that this 
amount is, to the best of our judgment, a conservative esti- 
mate of what will be required to finish our work. 

Mr. KING. How much has the committee had up to date? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The committee has had up to date 
$95,000. 

Mr. KING. What assistance in the way of personnel has 
it received from the departments of the Government? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under the specific authorization con- 
tained in the original resolution, the committee has had the 
assistance of numerous departments and agencies of the 
Government in connection with the various phases of its 
work. 

Mr. KING. If the committee had been compelled to pay 
for that help—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It would have been necessary for 
us to have a very much larger appropriation. In fact, we 
were encouraged by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate to limit the expenditures 
of our own money to the greatest possible extent by obtain- 
ing the services of various agencies and departments. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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EXEMPTION OF ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS FROM THE 
ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


The bill (H. R. 8148) to amend Public Law No. 692 (74th 
Cong,, 2d sess) was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9996) to 
authorize the registration of certain collective trade-marks, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Patents 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 


That section 1 of the Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 1905, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“By similar procedure, any natural or juristic person, including 
nations, States, municipalities, and the like, which exercises legiti- 
mate control over the use of a collective mark, may apply for and 
obtain registration of such mark, even if it does not possess an 
industrial or commercial establishment.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 (b) of the Trade-Mark Act of March 19, 1920, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) All other marks not registrable under the act of February 
20, 1905, as amended, except those specified in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of section 5 of that act, including collective marks of natural 
or juristic persons, and nations, States, municipalities, and the like, 
exercising legitimate control over the use of the trade-mark sought 
to be registered, even though not possessing an industrial or com- 
mercial establishment, which have been in bona fide use for not 
less than 1 year in interstate or foreign commerce, or commerce 
with the Indian tribes by the proprietor thereof, upon or in connec- 
tion with any goods of such proprietor upon which a fee of $15 has 
been paid to the Commissioner of Patents and such formalities 
as required by the said Commissioner have been complied with: 
Pr d, That trade-marks which are identical with a known trade- 
mark owned and used in interstate and foreign commerce, or com- 
merce with the Indian tribes, by another and appropriated to mer- 
chandise of the same descriptive properties or which so nearly 
resemble a known trade-mark owned and used in interstate and 
foreign commerce, or commerce with the Indian tribes, by another 
and appropriated to merchandise of the same descriptive properties 
as to be likely to cause confusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public or to deceive purchasers, shall not be placed on this register.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 1905, 
as amended, is further amended by deleting therefrom the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That subject to the provisions of section 5 
of said Trade-Mark Act (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 85) registration of a 
collective mark may be issued to an association to which it belongs, 
which association is located in any such foreign country and whose 
existence is not contrary to the law of such country, even if it does 
not possess an industrial or commercial establishment:”, 

Src, 4. Registrations heretofore granted under that portion of 
section 4 of the Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 1905, as amended, 
repealed by section 3 of this act, shall hereafter have the same force 
and effect as if granted under section 1 of this act, and applications 
pending under such portion of such section 4 shall be considered 
in accordance with the provisions of section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 5. Section 29 of the Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 1905, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 29. In construing this act the following rules must be 
observed, except where the contrary intent is plainly apparent from 
the context thereof: The United States includes and embraces all 
territory which is under the jurisdiction and control of the United 
States. The word ‘States’ includes and embraces the District of 
Columbia, the Territories of the United States, and such other 
territory as shall be under the jurisdiction and control of the United 
States. The terms ‘person’ and ‘owner’, and any other word or term 
used to designate the applicant or other entitled to a benefit or 
privilege or rendered Hable under the provisions of this act, include 
a firm, corporation, or association as well as a natural person, The 
term ‘juristic person’ includes a firm, corporation, association, or 
similar organization capable of suing and being sued in a court of 
law. The terms ‘applicant’ and ‘registrant’ embrace the successors 
and assigns of such applicant or registrant. The term ‘trade-mark’ 
includes any mark which is entitled to registration under the terms 
of this act, and whether registered or not, and a trade-mark shall 
be deemed to be ‘affixed’ to an article when it is placed in any 
manner in or upon either the article itself or the receptacle or 
package or upon the envelope or other thing in, by, or with which 
the goods are packed or enclosed or otherwise prepared for sale or 


distribution.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
who introduced the bill to make a brief explanation. I make 
this request in view of the fact that several years ago 
there was considerable controversy over a measure which I 
understand was somewhat similar to the one now before 
the Senate. It was contended that it was an effort to per- 
petuate for an indefinite period the licensing of copyrights 
and various registrations which had been made. 
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Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, in order to make clear the 
purpose of the measure I shall read from the report, which 
will make the explanation brief and compact: 

The purpose of this measure is to correct an injustice to do- 
mestic persons, natural and juristic, which has arisen by reason 
of the fact that under existing laws, and in keeping with inter- 
national conventions, foreign trade-marks of a collective charac- 
ter enjoy a protection in the United States not now afforded to 
domestic users of collective trade-marks. 

That is all there is to the measure. Its purpose is to 
permit our own citizens to enjoy the same privileges which 
foreigners now enjoy in our territory with respect to collec- 
tive trade-marks. It is a measure which I think everyone 
who has looked into it will agree should be passed. I shall 
be glad to read more extensively from the report if desired. 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President; I have no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask that the bill be passed over until 
I have a chance to look at it. 

Mr. McADOO. I ask my friend, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, if he will allow me to make further explanation of the 
bill if there is any question about it in his mind. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is a serious question about it in 
my mind, and I do not want to have it taken up at the 
present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
PURCHASE OF LAND IN THE SHOSHONE (WIND RIVER) INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The bill (S. 3415) to purchase certain private lands within 
the Shoshone (Wind River) Indian Reservation was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon conveyance to the United States 
of America in trust for the Indians of the Shoshone (Wind River) 
Reservation, Wyo., of title, satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the lands described below, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay to A. L. 
Simpson, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $2,700: The northeast quarter northwest 
quarter section 26, southeast quarter southwest quarter section 
23, and a tract beginning at the southwest corner of the southeast 
quarter northwest quarter section 23; thence north 1,042 feet; 
thence south 46°51’ east approximately 907.3 feet to the east 
line of the west half southeast quarter northwest quarter section 
23; thence south to the southeast corner of the southwest quarter 
southeast quarter northwest quarter section 23; thence west to 
the point of beginning, all being in township 1 south, range 3 
east, Wind River meridian, Wyoming, containing approximately 
91.107 acres, 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE, ASTORIA, OREG. 


The bill (S. 3854) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, an identical House bill 
has been passed. I ask that the House bill be substituted 
for the Senate bill, and be considered at this time, and 
that the Senate bill be then postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 10351) to extend 
the times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clatsop 
County, Oreg., was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3854 will be indefinitely postponed. 

PAYMENT TO CERTAIN INDIANS OF KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION 

The bill (H. R. 5974) to authorize payments in lieu of 
allotments to certain Indians of the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Oregon, and to regulate inheritance of 
restricted property within the Klamath Reservation, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

RESTRICTIONS ON OSAGE PROPERTY 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3980) relat- 
ing to restrictions of Osage property acquired by descent or 
devise, which had been reported from the Committee on 
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Indian Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “Indian”, to insert “of the Osage Tribe shall, upon 
the death of any Osage Indian”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the restrictions now existing or here- 
after imposed by law against the lands, funds, or other restricted 
property belonging to any Indian of the Osage Tribe shall, upon 
the death of any Osage Indian, continue to apply to such lands, 
funds, or other restricted property inherited or received by bequest 
or devise by any Indian of any other tribe, except when such 
Indian heir or devisee has received a patent in fee or a certificate 
of competency or is less than one-half Indian blocd. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2495) authorizing the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear 
and determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or Tribe 
of Indians was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3849) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer on the books 
of the Treasury Department to the credit of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota the proceeds of a certain judgment 
erroneously deposited in the Treasury of the United States as 
public money, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 16, 
after the name “Minnesota”, to insert “under contracts ap- 
proved pursuant to section 2103 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit as of July 12, 1902, 
the permanent fund of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota arising 
under the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), and the agree- 
ments made thereunder, with the sum of $59,401.04, being the 
value of the timber at the time of conversion as awarded in that 
certain judgment entered in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Minnesota pursuant to the mandate of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case entitled “Pine 
River Logging and Improvement Co. and others against United 
States” (186 U. S. 279), and which judgment was erroneously 
deposited July 12, 1902, in the Treasury of the United States as 
public money and to credit the interest fund of said Indians with 
interest thereon from July 12, 1902, at the rate provided in said 
act of January 14, 1889, and agreements made thereunder, to the 
date said credit is given, together with the sum of $39,284.76, being 
the amount of interest collected by the United States in said action. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to determine just and proper compensation to the re- 
spective attorneys representing the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota, under contracts approved pursuant to section 2103 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, in the prosecution of their 
claims against the United States for services rendered in the 
prosecution of said claim, said compensation to be based upon 
the nature, extent, character, and value of the services rendered 
and moneys expended, and to pay such amounts, if any, not ex- 
ceeding 10 percent of the amount recovered, as he may find said 
attorneys to be entitled to receive, out of the trust funds standing 
to the credit of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BUILDINGS FOR DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS 


The bill (H. R. 5633) to provide additional funds for build- 
ings for the use of the diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments of the United States was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of further carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, as 
amended, there is authorized to be appropriated, in addition to 
the amount authorized by such act, an amount not to exceed 
$5,000,000, of which not more than $1,000,000 shall be appropriated 
for any one year. Sums appropriated pursuant to this act shall 
be available for the purposes and be subject to the conditions and 
limitations of such act, as amended: Provided, That in the ex- 
penditure of appropriations for the construction of diplomatic and 
CO; establishments, the Secretary of State shall, unless in his 
discretion the interests of the Government will not permit, pur- 
chase or contract for only articles of manufacture of the United 
States, notwithstanding that such articles, when delivered abroad, 
may cost more if such excess of cost be not unreasonable. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY HEALTH COUNCIL 


The bill (S. 3956) to adjust the compensation of the mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Health Council not in the 
regular employment of the Government was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That hereafter the members of the National 
Advisory Health Council not in the regular employment of the Gov- 
ernment, appointed in accordance with section 5 of the act approved 
July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 713), and section 13 of the act approved April 
9, 1930 (46 Stat. 152; U. S. C., title 42, sec. 21), shall, while serving 
in conference, each receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury but not to exceed $25 per diem. The 
Surgeon General of the Public Health. Service is hereby authorized 
to utilize the services of any such member or members, in connec- 
tion with conference matters, for such periods in addition to the 
conference period as he may determine; and any such member or 
members shall receive for each day of such service compensation at 
a rate to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury but not to 
exceed $25 per diem, together with allowances for actual and neces- 
sary traveling expenses and hotel expenses while so employed. 
Nothing contained in this act shall be construed as affecting the 
allowances for travel and other expenses to which members of the 
National Advisory Health Council may be entitled by law. 


SMITH POINT BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


The bill (S. 3769) granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge, known as the 
Smith Point Bridge, across navigable waters at or near Mastic, 
southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk County, N. Y., was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is on the calendar an 
identical House bill, being House bill 10117. Without objec- 
tion, the House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill and 
will be now considered. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 10117) granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge, known as the 
Smith Point Bridge, across navigable waters at or near 
Mastic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk County, N. Y., which 
was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3769 will be indefinitely postponed. 


LONG ISLAND LOOP BRIDGES, NEW YORK 


The bill (S. 3770) granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate toll bridges, known as the 
Long Island loop bridges, across navigable waters at or near 
East Marion to Shelter Island, and Shelter Island to North 
Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y., was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. House bill 10118, an identical 
bill, is on the calendar. Without objection, the House bill 
will be substituted for the Senate bill. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 10118) granting 
the consent of Congress to construct, maintain, and operate 
toll bridges, known as the Long Island loop bridges, across 
navigable waters at or near East Marion to Shelter Island, 
and Shelter Island to North Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y., 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate 
bill 3770 will be indefinitely postponed. 


DISSEMINATION OF PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1591) to 
require the registration of certain persons employed by 
agencies to disseminate propaganda in the United States, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with amendments. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to have an explanation of 
the bill. It we cannot have an explanation, I shall ask that 
the bill be passed over. 

Mr.BORAH. Mr. President, the bill provides for the regis- 
tration of persons who are employed by agencies carrying on 
propaganda in the United States under the direction of 
foreign powers. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, subsection (c), page 
2, line 3, after the word “person”, to strike out “not a resi- 
dent of the United States, or any foreign business or political 
organization” and to insert “domiciled abroad, or any for- 
eign business, partnership, association, corporation, or po- 
litical organization”, so as to read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act— 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation; á 

(b) The term “United States” includes the United States and 
any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof; 

(c) The term “foreign principal” means the government of a 
foreign country, a political party of a foreign country, a person 
domiciled abroad, or any foreign business, partnership, associa- 
tion, corporation, or political organization; 

(d) The term “agent of a foreign principal” means any person 
who acts or engages or agrees to act as a public-relations counsel, 
publicity agent, or as agent, servant, representative, or attorney 
for a foreign principal or for any domestic organization subsidized 
directly or indirectly in whole or in part by a foreign principal. 
Such term shall not include a duly accredited diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of a foreign government who is so recognized by the 
Department of State of the United States, nor a person, other 
than a public-relations counsel, or publicity agent, perf: 
only private, nonpolitical, financial, mercantile, or other activities 
in furtherance of the bona fide trade or commerce of such foreign 
principal. 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 3, to add a 
new section 6, as follows: 


Src, 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$75,000 to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 7, after “Sec”, 
to strike out “6” and insert “7”, and in line 10, after Sec.“, 
to strike out “7” and insert “8.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this act 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation; 

(b) The term “United States” includes the United States and 
any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof; 

(c) The term “foreign principal” means the government of a 
foreign country, a political party of a foreign country, a person 
domiciled abroad, or any foreign partnership, association, 
corporation, or political o $ 

(d) The term “agent of a foreign principal” means any person 
who acts or engages or agrees to act as a public-relations counsel, 
publicity agent, or as agent, servant, representative, or attorney 
for a foreign principal or for any domestic organization subsidized 
directly or indirectly in whole or in part by a foreign principal. 
Such term shall not include a duly accredited diplomatic or 
consular officer of a foreign government who is so by 
the Department of State of the United States, nor a person, other 
than a public-relations counsel, or publicity agent, performing 
only private, nonpolitical, financial, mercantile, or other activities 
zah Niece meee of the bona fide trade or commerce of such foreign 
principal. 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

Sec, 2. Every person who is now an agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal shall, within 30 days after this act takes effect, and every 
person who shall hereafter become an agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal shall forthwith file with the Secretary a registration state- 
ment, under oath, on a form prescribed by the Secretary which 
shall set forth— 

{a) The name, business address, and residence address of the 
registrant; 

(b) The name of the foreign principal or other person or organi- 
zation for which such person is acting as agent; 

(c) A copy of all contracts of employment under which such 
person acts or agrees to act as such agent, if written, or a full 
statement of the terms and conditions thereof, if oral; 

(d) The date when each such contract was made, the date of 
commencement of activity thereunder, and the period during which 
such contract is to be in effect; 

(e) The compensation to be paid, if any, and the form and 
time of payment, under such contract; 

(1) The name of every foreign principal, or other person or 

ion which has contributed or which has promised 
contribute to the compensation provided in such contract; and 
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(g) If the registrant be a partnership, association, or corporation, 
a true and complete copy of its charter, articles of incorporation, 
copartnership, association, constitution, and bylaws, and any other 
instrument or instruments relating to its organization, powers, and 


p Src. 3. Every person who has filed a registration statement re- 
quired by section 2 shall, within 30 days after the expiration of 
such period of 6 months succeeding the first filing, file with the 
Secretary a statement, under oath, on a form prescribed by the 
Secretary, which shall set forth with respect to such preceding 6 
months’ period 

(a) Such facts as may be necessary to make the information 
required under section 2 hereof accurate and current with respect 
to such period; 

(b) The amount and form of compensation received by such 
person for acting as agent for a foreign principal which has been 
received during such 6 months’ period either directly or indirectly 
from any foreign principal; and 

(c) A statement containing such details required under this act 
as the Secretary shall fix, of the activities of such persons as agent 
of a foreign principal during such 6 months’ period. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall retain in permanent form all state- 
ments filed under this act, and such statements shall be public 
records and open to public examination and inspection at all rea- 
sonable hours, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Any person who willfully fails to file any statement re- 
quired to be filed under this act, or in complying with the provi- 
sions of this act, makes a false statement of the material fact, or 
willfully omits to state any material fact required to be stated 
therein shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
Petty than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 2 years, or 

oth. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$75,000 to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized and directed to prescribe 
me rules, regulations, and forms as may be necessary to carry out 

s act. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect on the ninetieth day after the 
date of its enactment. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3346) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay salaries and expenses of the chairman, secretary, and 
‘interpreter of the Klamath General Council, members of the 
Klamath business committee and other committees appointed 
by said Klamath General Council, and official delegates of 
the Klamath Tribe was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3162) conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and render judgment on any and all claims which the Un- 
compahgre (Tabegauche), Uintah (Uinta), and White River 
(Yampa and Grand River) Bands of the Ute Indians may 
have against the United States, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7508) to amend the Liquor Enforcement 
Act of 1936 was announced as next in order. 

Mr, RADCLIFFE. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
PACIFIC MERCADO INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 447) to protect the copy- 
rights and patents of foreign exhibitors at the Pacific Mer- 
cado International Exposition, to be held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., in 1940, was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

DISBURSEMENT OF FUNDS HELD BY NATIONAL GUARD 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9721) 
authorizing the disbursement of funds appropriated for com- 
pensation of help for care of material, animals, armament, 
and equipment in the hands of the National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 8, after the word “act”, to strike out “Provided further, 
That not more than 10 percent of all moneys so appropriated 
by Congress may be allotted by the Secretary of War under 
such regulations as he may prescribe for the employment 
exclusively of clerks to assist the United States property and 
disbursing officer in the performance of their official duties”, 
so as to make the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That moneys hereafter appropriated under 
the provisions of the National Defense Act, as amended, for com- 
pensation of help for care of material, animals, armament, and 
equipment in the hands of the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia shall be available 
for the hire of caretakers who may also perform clerical duties 
incidental to their employment, and such moneys may be used 
as supplemental to money appropriated by the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia for the support of the 
National Guard: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent the utilization of the services of such 
caretakers on duties other than those indicated above, if such 
additional services do not interfere with the complete perform- 
ance of the duties for which they are employed under the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided further, That payments heretofore 
made for said help which now stand disallowed or would hereafter 
be disallowed but for this act are hereby ratified and validated 
as to the disbursing officers making the same in such amounts 
only as are approved by the Secretary of War, whose determina- 
tion shall be final and conclusive, and the Comptroller General 
of the United States is hereby directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of said disbursing officers for and on account of such 
payments in said amounts: And provided further, That nothing 
herein shall be construed to prevent the collection from the 
personnel concerned of any amounts determined by the Secretary 
of War to be due the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 

The bill (S. 4000) to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction and rehabilitation at military posts, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Senators will recall that each 
year for a number of years there have been rather large 
appropriations for the rehabilitation of posts and the con- 
struction of new military posts. As a matter of fact we 
have entirely too many military posts in the United States. 
It would be better if we should have a little concentration. 
Large sums have been taken from the relief funds which 
have been allocated by those in authority for work upon 
military reservations and construction of new posts and 
buildings and so on. We are now, by this bill, asked to 
make an appropriation of more than $10,000,000, and re- 
cently in the Army bill a very large sum was carried for the 
same purposes as indicated in the bill before us. It seems 
to me we are going mad in appropriating for the Army and 
for the Navy. Before we adjourn, the amount appropriated 
for the Army and the Navy will be $2,000,000,000 this year. 

I wish to object to consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the bills referred to by 
the Senator have been authorization bills, and actual appro- 
priations for construction have been about $8,000,000 a year 
for several years. 

The bill under consideration merely authorizes the con- 
struction of the remainder of the approved Army building 
program in order that we may have authority to ask for as 
much as may be reasonable under the new relief bill. It will 
make these projects eligible to be considered for allocations 
under the proposed public-works program. 

At a time when it is contemplated that large sums will be 
spent for work relief, the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
feels that a thorough study and consideration in the alloca- 
tion of this money should be given to the outstanding and 
urgent need for construction and rehabilitation work in con- 
nection with the Army. Through this kind of an expendi- 
ture we not only relieve individuals but we get something 
permanent and substantial for the money—permanent struc- 
tures that will have to be constructed in any event in the 
future and will require appropriations from the Treasury for 
years to come, if not included in the pending public-works 
program. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
PROHIBITION OF USE OF COMMUNICATION FACILITIES FOR 
CRIMINAL PURPOSES 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3756) to pro- 
hibit the use of communication facilities for criminal pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Committee on 
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Interstate Commerce with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, 
after the words “act in”, to strike out “violating, or in at- 
tempting to violate, any criminal law of the United States” 
and to insert “committing, or in attempting to commit, a 
felony as defined by section 335 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 541)”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Communications Act of 1934, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1064; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 47, 
secs. 151 and the following), as amended, is hereby further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following section: 

“Sec. 610. Any person who uses any of the communication 
facilities enumerated in this act in committing, or in attempting 
to commit, a felony as defined by section 335 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 541), shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished for such use by a fine of not 
more aosa $10,000 or by imprisonment of not more than 2 years, 
or ae 

Src. 2. Section 605 of the Communications Act of 1934 is hereby 
amended by changing the period at the end thereof to a colon 
and adding thereafter the following: “Provided further, That if the 
head of any executive department or independent establishment 
of the United States reasonably believes that a violation of any 
criminal law of the United States, the enforcement of which is 
under his supervision, may have occurred, may be occurring, or 
may be about to occur, through a gang, confederacy, or group 
of two or more persons, and he makes certification accordingly, the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to the investigation, 
detection, or prevention of such violation, or of any violation of 
any criminal law of the United States discovered in the course 
of such investigation, detection, or prevention; a copy of such 
certificate, under the seal of the department or establishment 
concerned, shall be prima facie evidence of the existence of the 
conditions making this section inapplicable; and any evidence of a 
violation of any criminal law of the United States obtained under 
the authority of this proviso may be used against any person in 
aid of any prosecution for such violation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS AND PROPERTY—BILL 

RECOMMITTED 

The bill (S. 3876) relating to the transportation by rail- 
road of persons and property for or on behalf of the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I may say that this is a 
bill which I introduced by request, at the instance of the 
special committee which was appointed by the President to 
make recommendations with regard to the railroads. The 
bill was recommended by Mr. Eastman and others. This 
morning I had a talk with a member of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, who called my attention to some facts which 
had not theretofore come to my attention. For that reason 
I ask that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. As I said a moment ago, I intro- 
duced the bill by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be recommitted to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3489) authorizing the appointment of John 
Sneed Adams as a second lieutenant in the Army was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. It may be all right, but it seems to 
me that promotions ought to be made in the regular way, 
rather than by special legislation. 

Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

EASEMENTS UPON MILITARY RESERVATIONS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 3747) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of War to grant easements in and 
upon public military reservations and other lands under his 
control”, approved May 17, 1926, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 


Secretary of War to grant easements in and upon public military 
reservations and other lands under his control”, approved May 17, 
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1926 (44 Stat. 562), be amended by inserting, immediately prior 
to the words “to any citizen” in the seventh line thereof, the fol- 
lowing: “and for pipe lines for the transportation of crude oil 
and the products thereof,”. 


EXEMPTION OF PUBLICLY OWNED INTERSTATE HIGHWAY BRIDGES 
FROM LOCAL TAXATION 

The bill (S. 252) to exempt publicly owned interstate high- 
way bridges from local taxation was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. MINTON. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not object to the consideration of the bill. A 
similar bill unanimously passed the Senate in the last Con- 
gress. The bill merely provides that publicly owned bridges 
sede navigable streams shall be exempt from taxation by a 
State. 

It seems to me that bridges which are built across inter- 
state rivers by municipalities or counties ought not to be 
subject to taxation by the adjoining States, which put up no 
money to build the bridges. The bill merely provides that 
such bridges shall be exempt from taxation, except in cases 
where there is a toll, unless the toll collected is used for 
the reimbursement of the municipality, State, or county for 
the construction of the bridge. The bill merely means that 
a publicly owned bridge built by one community over a 
stream which divides one State from another shall not be 
subject to local taxation. 

It seems to me there should be no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withdraw 
his objection? 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Kentucky knows that a case in point is the bridge over the 
Ohio River between Kentucky and Indiana. At Louisville, 
Ky., a municipal bridge crosses the river to Jeffersonville, 
Ind. The bridge was constructed by the city of Louisville, 
to be paid for with the proceeds of revenue bonds, the rev- 
enue bonds to be retired by the revenues from the bridge. 
Of course, when the bridge is paid for, it will belong to 
Louisville, although one end of the bridge rests upon the 
soil of Indiana. So Louisville gets the entire revenue from 
the bridge, and all we get from it is the privilege of support- 
ing one end of it. All we desire to do is to tax the end of 
the bridge which rests in Indiana. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will agree, I think, that 
neither the State of Indiana nor any part of the State con- 
tributed anything to the building of the bridge. Of course, 
a bridge built across a river must rest on both sides of the 
river. The bridge in question was built by the city of Louis- 
ville at its exclusive expense. It is a bridge which is needed 
for the accommodation of the people of Indiana who desire 
to go to Louisville, and for the people of Louisville who may 
have even a greater desire to go over to Indiana, near the 
home of my very beloved colleague. 

It seems to me that neither the State of Indiana nor any 
other State similarly situated ought to be permitted to tax 
a publicly owned bridge built by a municipality out of its 
own revenues, its own bonds, its own taxes, or its own tolls, 
notwithstanding the fact that the State which seeks to levy 
the tax did not contribute a dime to the building of the 
bridge. 

Mr. MINTON. Neither did the city of Louisville nor the 
State of Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The city of Louisville is responsible for 
the bridge. It issued bonds; and the city, of course, is re- 
sponsible for those bonds. A toll is being collected in order 
to pay for the bridge. No one would contend that a publicly 
owned free bridge, part of an interstate highway system, 
ought to be taxed. It seems to me that the mere fact that 
in order to erect the bridge at all it was necessary to levy 
a toll to retire the bonds used in the building of the bridge 
ought not to militate against the community which has the 
courage, foresight, and willingness to bear the expense of 
building the bridge. 
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Mr. MINTON. The Senator is entirely mistaken about the 
community incurring a dollar of expense. Neither the city 
of Louisville nor the State of Kentucky nor the county of 
Jefferson put up a dime, or obligated themselves to put up a 
dime, to build the bridge. The bridge was built from bonds 
which were sold, and the bonds are to be retired from the 
revenues derived by charging a toll over the bridge. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. MINTON. The city of Louisville could not have 
erected the bridge if it had been an obligation of the 
municipality. = 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under a special statute the city of Louis- 
ville was authorized to issue bridge bonds. It was not neces- 
sary for the city of Louisville to take the initiative to inaugu- 
rate the proceedings, including the issue of the bonds and 
the whole procedure which resulted in building the bridge. 
Nobody contends that Indiana contributed anything to it. 
Not even the land on which the other end of the bridge rests, 
in the State of Indiana 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me terminate this happy 
conflict between our leader and the assistant leader. I object 
to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a very unhappy termination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard, and the 
bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2927) to regulate the times and places of hold- 
ing court in Oklahoma was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN NAVAJO INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3712) for 
the relief of certain Navajo Indians, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out 837,000“ and insert “$30,000”, and 
in line 12, after the word “law”, to strike out “Luciano Pla- 
tero, $7,500”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Secretary of the Interior the sum of $30,000, which amount shall 
be deposited as individual Indian money to the credit of the 
estates of the following- named deceased Navajo Indians, and in the 
respective amounts stated for distribution to the heirs of such 
deceased Indians as determined by the Secretary of the Interior in 
accordance with existing law: Wilson Platero, $5,000; Meguelius 
Sacatero, $5,000; Tom Wood, $5,000; John Apachite, $5,000; Roy 
Chavez, $5,000; and John Chavez, $5,000. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized and di- 
rected to pay to the Secretary of the Interior the sum of $3,000, 
which amount shall be deposited as individual Indian money to 
the credit of Dempsey Sacatero and Jose Mexicano, or their heirs, 
in the sum of $1,500 each. 

Sec. 3. The amounts herein appropriated shall be in full com- 
pensation for claims for deaths or injuries sustained in an accident 
occurring near Gallup, N. Mex., on December 6, 1936: Provided, 
That the amounts herein appropriated shall be expended in ac- 
cordance with the regulations governing the handling of individual 
Indian money: Provided further, That no part of the amount herein 
appropriated shall be paid to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection with these claims, 
and any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ISSUANCE OF TREASURY BONDS AND NOTES 

The bill (H. R. 10535) to amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] is interested in this bill. We might 
dispose of it at this time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that we have been trying to get together on 
the matter, so that we may eliminate a great deal of dis- 
cussion, I ask that the bill go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN OF YAKIMA RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 1325) to provide funds for cooperation with 
Wapato School District No. 54, Yakima County, Wash., for 
extension of public-school buildings to be available for 
Indian children of the Yakima Reservation, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of cooperating with 
Wapato School District No. 54, Yakima County, Wash., for extension 
and improvement of public-school buildings: Provided, That the 
expenditure of any moneys so appropriated shall be subject to the 
condition that the schools maintained by said district shall be 
available to all Indian children of the district on the same terms, 
except as to payment of tuition, as other children of said school 
district: Provided further, That such expenditures shall be subject 
to such further conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


OSAGE INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


The bill (S. 4036) relating to the tribal and individual 
affairs of the Osage Indians of Oklahoma was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That hereafter the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause to be paid to each adult member of the Osage Tribe 
of Indians not having a certificate of competency his or her pro 
rata share, either as a member of the tribe or heir or devisee of a 
deceased member, of the interest on trust funds, the bonus received 
trom the sale of oil or gas leases, and the royalties therefrom re- 
ceived during each fiscal quarter, not to exceed $1,000 per quarter; 
and if such adult member has a legal guardian, his current income 
not to exceed $1,000 per quarter may be paid to such legal guardian 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
when an adult restricted Indian has surplus funds in excess of 
$10,000 there shall be paid such Indian sufficient funds from his 
accumulated surplus in addition to his current income to aggregate 
$1,000 quarterly; but in the event any adult restricted Indian has 
surplus funds of less than $10,000, such Indian shall receive quar- 
terly only his current income not to exceed $1,000 per quarter: 
Provided further, That when the accumulated funds to the credit 
of any restricted Osage Indian are less than $10,000 the Secretary 
of the Interior may, in his discretion, pay out of any moneys here- 
tofore accrued or hereafter to the credit of any person 
of Osage Indian blood who does not have a certificate of compe- 
tency or is otherwise restricted by operation of law, all or any part 
of such person's taxes of every kind and character for which such 
person is now or hereafter may be liable, before paying to or for 
such person any funds as otherwise required or permitted by law: 
And provided further, That upon application and consent of any 
restricted Osage Indian the Secretary of the Interior may cause 
payment to be made of additional funds from the accumulated 
surplus to the credit of any Osage Indian under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe. Rentals due such adult members 
from their lands and their minor children’s lands and all income 
from such adults’ investments, including interest on deposits to 
their credit, shall be paid to them in addition to the current 
allowances above provided. 


Whenever minor members of the Osage Tribe of Indians have 
funds or property subject to the control or supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the said Secretary may in his discretion 
pay or cause to be paid to the parents, legal guardian, or any 
person, school, or institution having actual custody of such 
minors such amounts out of the income or funds of the said 
minors as he deems necessary, and when such a minor is 18 years 
of age or over, the Secretary of the Interior may in his discretion 
cause disbursement of funds for support and maintenance or 
other specific purposes to be made direct to such minor. 

Sec. 2. That that part of section 1 of an act of Congress of 
February 27, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1008), providing that— 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall invest the remainder, after 
paying the taxes of such members, in United States bonds, Okla- 
homa State bonds, real estate, first-mortgage real-estate loans not 
to exceed 50 percent of the appraised value of such real estate, 
and where the member is a resident of Oklahoma such invest- 
ment shall be in loans on Oklahoma real estate, stock in Okla- 
homa building and loan associations, livestock, or deposit the 
same in banks in Oklahoma, or expend the same for the benefit 
of such member, such expenditures, investments, and deposits to 
be made under such restrictions, rules, and regulations as he may 
prescribe: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall not 
make any investment for an adult member without first securing 
the approval of such member of such investment,” be, and hereby 
is, amended to read as follows: 

“Hereafter the Secretary of the Interior in his official capacity 
may invest the accumulated funds to the credit of restricted mem- 
bers of the Osage Tribe, after paying taxes of such members, in 
any public debt obligation of the United States and in any bonds, 
notes, or other obligations which are unconditionally guaranteed 
as to both interest and principal by the United States. With the 
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consent of adult Indians the of the Interior may pur- 
chase real estate and livestock, such expenditures and invest- 
ments to be made under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe.” 

Sec. 3. That any Osage Indian of the age of 21 years or over, 
restricted in his property rights by the terms of this or any other 
act, may file with the superintendent or other official in charge 
of the Osage Indian Agency a declaration of trust, designating 
therein the Secretary of the Interior as trustee of the restricted 
properties described in such declaration of trust, and may therein 
designate such members of his family or others as beneficiaries 
of the trust, and prescribe the manner of distribution of the in- 
come therefrom and of the corpus thereof upon termination of the 
trust. Such trusts may be made in such amounts, for such 

ods of time, and for such purposes as the Secretary of the 
terior may approve as being for the best interests of the In- 
dians concerned therein: , however, That no such trust 
shall be made for a term extending for more than 21 years after 
the death of the last surviving beneficiary named therein, and any 
such trust approved by the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
irrevocable except with the approval of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Provided further, That funds held by the Secretary of the 
Interior in trust, as provided in this section, shall be invested in 
any public-debt obligation of the United States and in any bonds, 
notes, or other obligations which are unconditionally guaranteed 
as to both interest and principal by the United States. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be expended from funds on de- 
posit to the credit of the Osage Tribe of Indians not to exceed 
$10,000 annually to pay per diems to and traveling expenses of 
the members of the Osage Tribal Council in making necessary 
trips to the city of Washington and other places in connection 
with tribal affairs. Expenditures from appropriations made 

t to this authorization shall be in accordance with rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4540) authorizing the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota to file suit in 
the Court of Claims, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the calendar. 


MARY LORD HARRISON 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 6410, being Calendar 
No. 1385, granting a pension to Mary Lord Harrison. The 
calendar has been completed, and I desire to bring up the 
bill for consideration on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
the name of Mary Lord Harrison, widow of Benjamin Harrison 
late a President of the United States, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum. 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, the bill proposes to grant 
a pension to Mary Lord Harrison, the widow of President 
Benjamin Harrison. The Senate is asked to concur in the 
generous action of the House in passing the bill. 

At the present time Mrs. Harrison is 80 years of age. She 
lives in the city of New York, in very simple circumstances. 
She does not even own an automobile. She has one maid, 
and lives a very simple, retiring life. It is true that she is 
not in necessitous circumstances. As the evidence before our 
committee showed, she has some income from a trust estate 
established under the will of her distinguished husband, from 
which she derives a yearly income of something like $5,000. 
However, this income is hardly adequate to meet the require- 
ments of the widow of a former President of the United 
States who, as Senators can readily understand, is fre- 
quently called upon to participate in public functions, and to 
give much of her time to the public. So I say, while this 
dear lady is not in necessitous circumstances, I have never 
understood that the pensions which have heretofore been 
granted to the widows of other ex-Presidents have been 
granted upon the ground that those widows were in necessi- 
tous circumstances. Today the widow of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the widow of Woodrow Wilson, the widow of William 
Howard Taft, and the widow of Calvin Coolidge all draw like 
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pensions. I can see no reason why this lady, the widow of 
a distinguished ex-President of the United States, should not 
be granted the same honor and recognition. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to ask a question for in- 
formation, There is this difference, is there not, that the 
lady who is now the widow of President Harrison never lived 
in the White House? 

Mr. MINTON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. She never resided in the White House 
and was not the wife of the President during his term of 
service. That, it seems to me, might make a difference be- 
tween the case of Mrs. Harrison and the case of the widows 
of other Presidents. I am also told that Mrs. Harrison was 
left a very substantial sum of money. The fact that a 
President, perhaps in the last years of his life, marries a 
lady, particularly, it seems to me, if she is left with a com- 
fortable sum of money, affords no reason why the Govern- 
ment should pension her, although, perhaps, there may be 
@ reason. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator points out a distinction but 
not a difference. It is true that Mrs. Harrison is the second 
wife of President Harrison and that she married President 
Harrison after he left the White House. It is true that she 
never lived with President Harrison in the White House, 
and it is also true that President Harrison lived only a few 
years after their marriage. 

Mr. WHEELER. And it is also true that President Har- 
rison left his widow a very substantial sum of money. 

Mr. MINTON. It is true that he left her a substantial 
sum of money, that is to say, about $100,000, from which 
she receives an income of about $5,000 a year. But, as I 
understand, it is also true that Mrs. Coolidge had left to her 
a substantial sum of money by President Coolidge; I under- 
stand that Mrs. Wilson is quite well to do; and I understand 
also that Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt is quite well to do. So 
it was never understood that those dear ladies were given 
a pension because they were in necessitous circumstances; 
and I see no reason why a distinction should be made in the 
case of Mrs. Harrison. 

It is true that she did not live in the White House with 
President Harrison, but I have never understood that pen- 
sions were given to the widows of ex-Presidents as a reward 
for having lived in the White House; that in itself is a 
reward. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to remark that this bill in the 
present circumstances ought to remind the Congress that it is 
under some obligation to state the reasons for the pensions 
paid to the widows of Presidents. Upon what principle are 
these pensions granted and by what authority are they 
granted? If we are going to have a pension system with ref- 
erence to the widows of Presidents, it ought to be embodied in 
a general law, applicable alike to all who come within the 
law. 

I am rather disposed, like the Senator from Indiana, to find 
it. difficult to discriminate as to particular widows, but when 
we come back to the real principle upon which the proposed 
legislation is based, it is only by the ipsi dixit and discretion 
of Congress that they are granted pensions at all. We can 
grant such pensions in some cases and refuse to grant them 
in other cases, and we need assign no reason, simply because 
we have no reason under the law for granting any of these 
pensions. There are widows all over this land who have 
reared families, served their communities in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, and who under every rule of humanity and jus- 
tice are as much entitled to pensions as the widows of Presi- 
dents. And we have the same authority under our Consti- 
tution to grant them pensions. Some day, having initiated a 
movement of this kind, we will have to consider enlarging our 
contributions. I know of no authority for these donations, 
but I know there is as much authority for granting pensions 
to all widows as there is for granting pensions to some. 
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Mr. MINTON. The Senator is quite right as to the rea- 
sons that prompt the Congress in granting such pensions. 
Congress acts from a spirit of generosity because of a desire 
to recognize the services rendered to their country by dis- 
tinguished Presidents. I can think of no other ground for 
such pensions. Certainly they are not granted in recogni- 
tion of the wife’s service in the White House. In my judg- 
ment, it is only in recognition of the distinguished services 
of their deceased husbands that pensions to the widows of 
Presidents have ever been granted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was simply going to say that is no reason 
at all, except that the Senate desires to exercise its gener- 
osity at the expense of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. MINTON. After all, that is about all there is to the 
granting of any pension. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. Is there not this distinction between the 
widow of a former President and other persons, namely, that 
the widow of an ex-President, by virtue of that fact alone, 
is required to do many things that other persons are not 
required to do? She is called upon to incur much expense 
over and above what the average person has to incur; she 
is called upon to entertain and to receive people from all 
sections of the country. So there is a wide distinction be- 
tween the widows of men who have served as President of 
the United States and the average citizens of the country. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator from Kansas is quite right. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
state on what the distinction is based under the Constitution? 

Mr. McGILL. Probably under the Constitution there is 
no distinction, but there is the distinction that the widow of 
a former President is put to greater expense in order to live 
than is the average person. 

Mr. BORAH. It is also true that the widow of an ex- 
President has had an opportunity to draw a vastly greater 
sum of money from the public than most anybody else has 
had an opportunity to draw. 

Mr. McGILL. That is true; and probably some of these 
pensions have not been justified. As a matter of fact, we are 
paying pensions today to the widows of former Presidents 
who are financially well to do, and I see no particular reason 
why those pensions should be granted. 

Some of the other widows of Presidents are much more 
able financially than is Mrs. Harrison. I think that is true 
of Mrs. Taft; I think it is true of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt; 
and it is probably true of some of the others. The custom, 
however, of granting pensions to the widows of Presidents 
started with the widow of President John Tyler. It has fol- 
lowed on down through the history of the country. So there 
is nothing exceptional about this bill, other than the fact that 
the present Mrs. Harrison was not the wife of Mr. Harrison 
while he was President of the United States. That is the 
only distinction between this and the other cases. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have forgotten the historical facts. At 
the time President Harrison left the White House his first 
wife was not alive, was she? 

Mr. MINTON. The first Mrs. Harrison died while she 
and President Harrison lived in the White House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and the marriage to the present 
Mrs. Harrison was contracted after his term as President 
had expired? 

Mr. MINTON. It was contracted about 3 years after 
President Harrison retired from the Presidency. 

Mr. McGILL, I think it was about 9 years afterward. 

Mr. MINTON. No; it was about 3 years afterward. As 
I recall, President Harrison retired from office at the end of 
1893, and he was married, I think, to the widow who survived 
him in 1896. President Harrison himself died in 1901. 
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So, Mr. President, whatever may have prompted the Con- 
gress in the days gone by to grant these pensions, the fact 
remains that they have been doing it for a great many 
years. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana, was there not offspring from the marriage of 
President Harrison and his second wife, a child now living, 
who will have to be sustained by this widow? 

Mr. MINTON. Mrs. Harrison has one daughter living, 
but the daughter is not dependent on her at all. 

So, Mr, President, I repeat, whatever may have prompted 
Congress in the days gone by to grant pensions to widows 
of ex-Presidents, the fact remains that we have been doing 
it for a great many years, starting with the widow of John 
Tyler. Most of the widows of Presidents have enjoyed this 
bounty at the hands of the Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To what extent is this case, although an 
exception so far as the widows of Presidents are concerned, 
analogous to the cases under the pension laws which Con- 
gress has passed frorh time to time granting pensions to 
widows of Civil War veterans who married veterans long 
after the Civil War ended? Is there any analogy between 
that situation and this? 

Mr. MINTON. It seems to me there is a perfect analogy. 
Congress has granted such recognition to those who married 
veterans many years after the war had ended. Congress 
granted pensions to widows of Civil War veterans because 
they had been the wives of men who served in the armed 
forces of their country. The pension was a recognition of 
the service of the man to his country and not a recognition 
of the woman who lived with him while he was away at the 
battle front baring his breast to his country’s enemy. The 
pension was granted the woman because she was the widow 
of one who had served his country, and in recognition of 
his service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My recollection is that the laws govern- 
ing Civil War pensions provide that a widow may draw a 
pension if she married her soldier husband as late as 1890, 
and I think that date was moved up even later. 

Mr. MINTON. Yes; much later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have forgotten the last move Congress 
made to bring forward the date of marriage in order to per- 
mit an application, but it was a long time after the war was 
over. 

Mr. MINTON. Yes. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the pending bill proposes to do what I think is a very gra- 
cious thing for the Government to do, namely, to give 
recognition to the services rendered by deceased Presidents 
of the United States by granting a small annuity to their 
surviving widows. It is in recognition of the services of the 
distinguished husband, and not in any way a recognition of 
the good woman herself. 

Benjamin Harrison came to Indiana as a young man from 
the State of Ohio, where he was born. He settled in Indian- 
apolis when he was 21 years of age, and soon rose to be the 
head of the bar in my State. When the war broke out, being 
a devoted Unionist and a follower of Lincoln, he inlisted in 
the service by connecting himself with a Volunteer company 
from the State of Indiana. As I recall, he entered the Army 
as a second lieutenant at the beginning of the war and 
returned as a brigadier general. 

After the war Mr. Harrison was elected to the United 
States Senate from the State of Indiana, and served a term in 
the Senate. Then he was elected to the Presidency of the 
United States, and served one term there. His great-grand- 
father was Benjamin Harrison, who signed the Declaration 
of Independence. His grandfather was William Henry Har- 
rison, who was the ninth President of the United States. His 
father was a Representative from the State of Ohio. 

Benjamin Harrison devoted his life to the service of his 
country; and so to the people of Indiana—yes, I say, to the 
people of the United States—his name is linked with honor- 
able and distinguished public service. 
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We in Indiana are proud of Benjamin Harrison and his 
contribution to the Nation. I hope the Senate of the United 
States will be generous enough this afternoon to join the 
House of Representatives in this belated recognition of the 
widow of this distinguished Hoosier, who occupies a place in 
the heart of every Hoosier in the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have a very painful task. 
I dislike exceedingly to take the position I feel compelled to 
take in opposition to granting a pension of $5,000 to this 
good woman. 

With all that the distinguishtd and able Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Minton] has said in reference to the high 
character of the public service of President Harrison I coin- 
cide. With all that he has said with reference to the fine, 
splendid type of woman that Mrs. Harrison is I coincide. 
But, Mr. President, I feel very deeply the obligation to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that I cannot vote a 
$5,000 pension for a woman, however noble and fine a woman 
She is, whose only claim to it is that she is a widow and that 
at one time, in the latter part of his life after he had left 
public office, she married a man who was once President. 

If we vote a pension under these circumstances, how can 
we then deny a pension to any widow anywhere? I shall 
refer in a moment to the financial circumstances of Mrs. 
Harrison, which are not by any means distressing. 

Mr. President, if it were not for my unwillingness to em- 
barrass my colleagues, I should offer an amendment to this 
bill providing for a pension of $5,000 a year to the widow of 
the late Joseph T. Robinson, who for 40 years served his 
country with a splendid record of public service, and whose 
widow, I believe, if the facts were known, could well make 
use of a $5,000-a-year pension, 

The widow of a Senator who sat in this Chamber with 
most of us for 10 or 12 years is now occupying a very modest 
position in this building, so restricted are her financial re- 
sources. Why should we not give her a pension? 

Why not give pensions to widows of Representatives and 
Senators who shared the trials and burdens of public life 
with them before we go into the field of giving pensions to 
widows who married public servants after they left public 
office? 

When we are asked to grant pensions to the widows of 
World War veterans who remained at home and cared for 
their children while their husbands were fighting in the 
trenches, what answer can we make to them? Shall we say, 
“We grant pensions to widows of ex-public servants but we 
have no pension for you,” merely for the reason that there 
are so many of such widows, and the amount is so large, that 
we cannot afford it? 

If I vote for this bill I cannot vote against a pension for 
any widow, and certainly not against a pension for a widow 
whose husband served in the World War, and who bore the 
suffering, the pain, the anguish, the loneliness, the fear that 
haunted her every day her husband was across the sea. 
Were it not for the fact that it would embarrass my col- 
leagues, I should offer an amendment to this bill providing 
that every destitute widow of the World War should be given 
a pension of $30 a month, not $5,000 a year. 

My colleagues, I cannot bring myself to vote for this bill. 
I dislike to find myself in this position, because I have been 
thinking about the widows of World War veterans. The 
bill providing pensions for them is here. It has passed the 
House. It may come before the Senate. How can any one of 
us refuse pensions to destitute widows of soldiers of the 
World War, and yet give a pension of $5,000 to the widow 
of a man who at one time was President of the United States, 
and who married the ex-President later in life? 

I hope we shall not take this step. If we do, I do not see 
where we can stop. I do not see how we can refuse to give 
a pension to the widow of any Representative or any Senator 
who has served Here not 4 but 20, 30, or 40 years, and whom 
the Representative or Senator married, not after leaving 
office, but early in life, and who served the trials of public 
life with the Senator or Representative during his term of 
office. 
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Now what are the facts in connection with the financial 
situation of this woman? Her husband left her a trust fund 
of $100,000, which by codicil was increased by $25,000; so she 
has a trust fund of $125,000, which, I am informed, has 
somewhat increased in value. She has an income of $720 a 
year from the house which President Harrison owned, and 
which was sold to a foundation. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. MINTON. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
Mrs. Harrison having any income from the house. The 
house is owned by the Jordan Foundation. At the present 
time, as I understand, she receives no income from the old 
Harrison home in Indianapolis. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator may be correct in that detail; 
but I have information as to the amount of her total income. 
I shall not dispute the Senator as to the particular matter 
he mentions. The income may not come from that source. 

Her average income for each of the years 1936 and 1937 
was $7,926. The record that I have comes from the hus- 
band of the daughter of the first marriage of President 
Harrison. He has sent me a copy of the will and the trust 
report. There is not any question in my mind about the 
accuracy of the facts I am stating. 

Under date of July 2, 1937, the trustees advised Mr. 
McKee, the husband of the daughter of President Harrison 
by his first marriage, that the trust fund was worth from 
$130,000 to $150,000. During 1936 Mrs. Harrison received 
$400 a month from this trust, and a lump sum of $1,157 at 
the close of the year, making a total of $5,957. Mrs. Har- 
rison stated that before her marriage she had an income of 
$6,000 annually, received from the estate of one of her 
previous husbands and her mother. Her income of $720 
annually from the Jordan Foundation is guaranteed, and not 
subject to diminution, as stated by Mrs. Walker. Mrs. Har- 
rison was 38 years of age, and ex-President Harrison was 65, 
when they were married. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not this matter resolve itself into the 
simple question whether we are to grant a pension to a widow 
who married after her husband left the Presidency? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the situation. It is the opening 
wedge to giving pensions to widows of public servants who 
married them after the public servants were retired from 
public life. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that the widows of other 
Presidents have incomes equal to or in excess of the income 
of Mrs. Harrison; so the question of income seems to me not 
to have any bearing upon this matter. It is a simple ques- 
tion whether we shall grant a pension to Mrs, Harrison, she 
having married Mr. Harrison after he ceased to be President. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with the Senator. I am basing my 
case on that very premise; but I did feel that I ought to 
call attention to the fact that Mrs. Harrison is not destitute, 
She has an income of nearly $8,000 a year, and she is 80 
years of age. 

Let me say that I do not want to imply anything wrong 
in this instance. Perhaps I ought not to say this, but I 
have found, in the case of- some of these pensions—I do 
not mean to say that that is so in this case—the agitation 
for the pension is sometimes brought about by persons who 
will benefit by the death of the pensioner, and who do not 
wish to have the estate diminish during the pensioner’s 
lifetime. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the sincerity of the Sena- 
tor’s position about this matter. I am somewhat worried 
about it on account of the analogy which I drew a moment 
ago in a colloquy with the Senator from Indiana. There 
may be none; but in our pension laws we have pensioned 
widows of soldiers who married them long after the war in 
which they served. That may have been a bad policy, but 
it has been done. What does the Senator think about that 
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as a precedent for action in this case? Of course, these 
cases of Presidential widows do not arise very often. 

Mr. WALSH. First of all, I think that pensions to widows 
of soldiers are in an entirely different category from pensions 
to widows of public servants. It is a question of whether or 
not we are going to give pensions to widows of Supreme Court 
Justices, Representatives, Senators, Vice Presidents, and 
Presidents, and not the widows who were their wives during 
their service, but afterward. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator that a pension 
to a soldier is quite a different matter, but in a case where 
a Civil War veteran, we will say, married 40 years after he 
served in the Army, and he himself was drawing a pension, 
“we have pensioned the widow, although she became the wife 
of the soldier 30 or 40 years after the war was over. I would 
not, of course, vote for a bill to pension widows of public ser- 
vants generally. We have adopted this custom of pensioning 
Presidents’ widows. It may have been wrong in the begin- 
ning, but it was due to the feeling of the Congress and of 
the people, I think, that it was a dignity which ought to be 
shown to the widow of any President. Many Presidents are 
not men of wealth, and in some cases their widows have had 
very slight means of support. The custom arose in a feel- 
ing of generosity to the widow of some President, who the 
people did not think ought to be required to find some way 
of earning a livelihood, on account of her position in the 
past. I am wondering whether there is a real parallel be- 
tween the pensioning of the widows of soldiers who marry 
them long after the war in which they served, and the pen- 
sioning of the widow of a President. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I happen to have a letter on 
my desk, a very interesting letter, from Los Angeles, from 
a lady who evidently read in the press that I had filed a 
minority report in this case. She writes as follows: 

It is a crime to grant these widows pensions when they are amply 
provided for, when there are so many widows of Civil War veterans 
who have been married since 1905 and have lived with their war 
husbands all through the years, some over 40 years. They cannot 
get a pension, they who need it so badly. Mrs. Harrison, above all, 
is not entitled to any bounty from the Government, and I wouldn't 
think she would want to accept any when so many people that are 
really entitled to a pension can't get it. 

Take for instance the World War widows, the Spanish-American 
War widows—not to mention the Civil War widows who have no 
means of support—if Mrs. Harrison has a vestige of pride— 

And so forth. 

When a pension was granted recently to the widow of a 
President who had been his wife while he was President, I 
was surprised at the letters I received. There was no con- 
troversy here about the matter, there was no dispute. It 
was announced in the papers that the widow of a particular 
President had been given a pension, and I received these 
letters of complaint, asking what justification we had, what 
right we had, to take that action. Frankly, I could not write 
a letter of justification, especially when I knew that the 
scrub women working in this Capitol Building for 20 or 30 
years, to put an extreme case, do not get pensions. 

I have assumed that the reason why a pension has been 
given to the widow of a President was, in part at least, that 
she shared his burdens, cares, and responsibilities, his trials, 
troubles, and sacrifices, in residing in the White House. 
Certainly no such situation exists in reference to a widow 
who has never occupied the White House, and never resided 
with President Harrison while he was holding public office, 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. In just a moment. I propound again this 
question: If I chose to offer an amendment that Mrs. Joseph 
Robinson be given a pension of $5,000 a year, who on this 
floor could oppose it? Is there any question about her 
greater right? Is there any question about the fact that she 
sacrified and toiled with her husband, went through cam- 
paign after campaign with him, and made some contribu- 
tion to his public service during all the years of his life? 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, there are four widows of 
former Presidents who are now on the pension roll, each 
drawing a pension of $5,000 per annum. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 
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Mr. McGILL. Each of those ladies was the wife of a 
President while he was President of the United States, or at 
least during a portion of the time he was President. I as- 
sume that the Senator from Massachusetts will agree that 
each of those four widows is as well-to-do financially, if not 
more able financially, than the present Mrs. Harrison. 

Mr. WALSH. Far more well-to-do financially; there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. McGILL. Then, if we are to treat all alike, the only 
point is that the present Mrs. Harrison did not marry the 
former President until about 3 years following his retire- 
ment from office. Is not that the only matter before the 
Senate? 

Mr. WALSH. If it is assumed that all widows of Presi- 
dents, whether they marry while the President holds office 
or afterward, are entitled to pensions, then I have no case 
at all. But I do claim that there is a clear distinction be- 
tween the widow of a public servant who happens to be 
President, and who shared the burdens and trials of public 
life with him, and one who married him 3 years after he got 
out of public life. 

I go farther and say that if we open the door and give 
pensions to that class of widows, however deserving they 
may be, we will have to take the next step, which is to 
provide pensions for widows of other public servants, Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate, for example, or the 
Supreme Court, or some other branch of the Government, 
who have during the lifetime of the public servant shared 
and participated in the responsibilities of public office. 
But even beyond all that, there are widows of World War 
veterans who are poor, poverty stricken, some of them with 
children. How are we going to deny them pensions? 

Mr. McGILL. I agree with the Senator, but that argu- 
ment would apply to each of the four pensioners to whom I 
have referred. The point I am making is that the only dis- 
tinction between the present Mrs. Harrison and the four 
pensioners who are now on the pension rolls is the fact that 
she did not marry Mr. Harrison until after he had retired 
from the Presidency. Is not that the only distinction be- 
tween these widows? 

Mr. WALSH. This woman is the widow, not of a Presi- 
dent, but the widow of an ex-President. 

Mr. McGILL. I agree with that. 

Mr. WALSH. She married him when he was a private 
citizen. 

Mr. McGILL. Is there any distinction between this wo- 
man and the other four save and except that one fact, that 
she married the late President after his retirement from 
office? 

Mr. WALSH. It is a fact that we have granted pensions 
to widows of Presidents, but this is the first time it has been 
proposed that we grant a pension to the widow of an 
ex-President. 

Mr. McGILL. I agree with that. I was about to say that 
fairness would dictate that if we do not pass this bill we 
should repeal the acts in the other four cases, 

Mr. WALSH. I cannot follow the Senator to that extent, 
but I do think that I ought to say candidly that I am not 
in sympathy with the general principle of granting pen- 
sions to widows of Presidents, especially those who are in 
comfortable circumstances. However, I have never before 
raised my voice in opposition, though I have entertained 
doubts about such a policy. However, I felt that this pro- 
posal is a definite departure from the general principle 
of pensions to Presidents’ widows, which ought to be called 
to the attention of the Senate. 

I do not see how I could vote for this pension and remain 
here in this body without proposing and urging pensicns 
for the widows of World War veterans. I just cannot see 
how I can look the widow of any veteran in the face and 
say “I voted to give a pension of $5,000 to the widow of 
an ex-President, and deny you one.” 

It is unnecessary for me to say to the Senator from In- 
diana that there is no personal feeling between him and 
me. I know he respects my views, as I do his. He is per- 
fectly proper in presenting this matter, and he has some basis 
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for it in the policy which he contends has been heretofore 
established. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as any authority upon the part of 
Congress to grant this pension is concerned, we have just as 
much authority to grant Mrs. Harrison a pension as we have 
to grant one to any other widow. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true; to every other widow in the 
country. 

Mr. BORAH. We are moved solely, in the granting of the 
pension, by what might be regarded as sentimental reasons. 
The Senator thinks that such a reason ought not to operate 
so strongly when the marriage took place so long after the 
President left the White House. But the fact is that we are 
granting pensions to these people without any authority in 
the world for granting them. That is what we have to face. 
We have just as much right to grant a pension to the widow 
of any Member of Congress or of any Cabinet officer or of any 
other public officer, or to the widow of any private citizen. 

Mr. WALSH. To the widows of Supreme Court Justices 
who spend 30 or 40 years on the Court. 

Mr. BORAH. And we will have, as once there was in the 
Old World, a vast list of pensioners who depend solely on the 
will or wish or whim of the granting body as to whether 
they shall have a pension. 

I am not going to argue that we should not grant such 
pensions as these at all. It would not have any effect, be- 
cause we do it for reasons which are not subject to control 
by argument. We do it because we think that the situation 
calls for the exercise of what I regard as a wholly extra 
authority. But the truth is that we have not any authority 
whatever for granting these pensions. I only suggest if we 
propose to usurp the power then we should pass a general 
law covering the subject. After all, it may be that we will 
want to think more favorably of Dr. Townsend’s plan. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has 
in the main stated the reasons why I have taken the position 
Ihave. I do not want to go beyond the present questionable 
procedure of granting any of these pensions to widows of 
public servants at all. I feel that to take the proposed 
action would be to take another step toward opening another 
door, and it would be very easy to go to the next step, as I 
indicated by the illustration I have given of the widow of a 
distinguished late Member of this body. 

Mr. President, I think it is a great mistake to take this 
step. I should have more hesitancy in taking the position 
I have taken, if I felt that this women was in poverty or 
suffering. That condition does not exist. She has an in- 
come of nearly $8,000 a year, and is not destitute. But aside 
from that, I again repeat the question: 

How and in what manner can we explain our failure to 
grant a pension to the widow of any public servant who has 
for a long period of time in any high office rendered service 
to this country, or to the widow of any war veteran, when 
they can point to a vote of ours giving a pension to the 
widow of an ex-President—a widow of a private citizen who 
at one time in his life had been a public official in high 
station? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it has always been a 
matter of distress and humiliation to me that a President 
of the United States should be in any sense whatever the 
subject or object of charity. I can recall an ex-President 
who was down-and-out, as the modern phrase goes, and 
except for a pension which was given him by a privately 
endowed institution he would have been almost without in- 
come. Mr. President, my idea is that when a man leaves the 
Presidency of the United States he cannot be submerged in 
private life. He continues to be a public figure, and in most 
instances, as in the case of President Harrison, a great public 
factor for good. 

Mr. President, I never met Mrs. Harrison. She lives in 
my city. But I know personal friends of hers. I have had 
communications from distinguished persons in New York who 
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are acquaintances and friends of hers. Her financial ability 
has been much overstated in the Senate. I do not mean that 
as any reflection at all on anyone. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. I may say to the Senator from New York 
that the evidence before our committee was to the effect 
that her yearly income was around $5,000. The evidence 
produced by the Senator from Massachusetts was furnished 
to him by Mr. McKee. I believe he was the son-in-law of 
President Harrison. He married a daughter of the President 
by his first marriage. I think the testimony before our com- 
mittee was to the effect that her income was only $5,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. My information is exactly the same as 
that given to us by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH, I do not want to question the Senator’s 
information, but I gave a great deal of attention and went 
thoroughly into the question of what the income was. AS 
was said before, the trust fund was $100,000. I discovered 
upon research that it was $125,000 and not $100,000. The 
unmistakable evidence before me is that the income of this 
woman from December 1935 to December 1937 was $15,852, 
or an average of $7,926 per year. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think I can speak feel- 
ingly when I say that somehow funds which are put away 
for old age have had a way of decreasing in value, particu- 
larly in the last few years. I could speak, if it were impor- 
tant, of my own experience. I know that whereas a trust 
fund of $100,000 a few years ago would yield, perhaps, $7,000 
or $8,000, if well invested, it may not yield half that amount 
today. 

Mr. President, here is a woman who was the wife of a great 
figure in American history. There rest upon her certain 
obligations which do not rest upon most widows. There rests 
upon this fine woman the necessity—I may say the obliga- 
tion—to maintain a position of dignity. To carry her head 
high is her duty. She lives in a section of the city which 
might be misleading to those who think of Fifth Avenue in 
its lower reaches. She lives on Fifth Avenue away up toward 
Harlem. She went there because she could find decent 
quarters at a comparatively low rent. She went there for 
another reason. She cannot afford the upkeep of an auto- 
mobile. She can take the Fifth Avenue bus. An old lady, 
80 years old—80 years old!—the widow of an ex-President 
of the United States, the widow of a distinguished figure in 
our national history, is forced to climb on a Fifth Avenue bus 
because she cannot have other means of transportation. 

I do not mean to say that I would not like to have the 
widow of every American citizen so well cared for that she 
could have an automobile, but I believe that there rests 
upon us the obligation to make it possible for this particular 
widow to live in decency, to carry on as she should do be- 
cause of her position. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. McGILL] spoke about en- 
tertainment. Of course, there is a demand for entertain- 
ment. Almost everyone in creation wants to go and see 
the widow of a President. There are obligations resting 
upon her. : 

I am not worried about any precedent we may establish. 
I do not think it is very likely that many Presidents of the 
United States will marry again after they retire from the 
Presidency. I do not think we are establishing any danger- 
ous precedent. Certainly, if we have chosen to give pensions 
to the widows of Presidents who have lived in the White 
House, we should give it to this particular woman. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Harrison has an invalid sister. She 
takes care of her. That adds to her burden. 

I say in all decency, in all fairness, in all justice, if we are 
to take care of any widows of Presidents we should take 
care of this particular widow. I hope with all my heart 
that the Senate will see fit to pass the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
third reading and passage of the bill. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I shall be content to have 
a division rather than a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
is in doubt. 

On a division, the bill was ordered to a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 
On a division, the ayes are 13 and the noes are 11. So the 
bill is passed. 

AUTHORITY TO COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS TO SUBMIT 
REPORTS 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Appropriations be authorized to 
submit any report which it is ready to submit during any 
recess of the Senate between now and next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say, for the benefit of the Senate, 
that it is contemplated that we shall have a brief session 
tomorrow, which would not be necessary except for the 
fact that under the Constitution we cannot take a recess 
from today until Monday. I am advised that the Appropri- 
ations Committee will not be ready to take up the relief 
appropriation bill before Monday. Therefore, I contem- 
plate moving tomorrow that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday. However, we shall have to meet tomorrow in 
order to do that. 

IN MEMORIAM—MARTIN JOHNSON 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, today is the anniversary of 
the passing of Martin Johnson. I desire at this time to take 
a few minutes of the time of the Senate to pay tribute to 
the memory of a Kansan whom I consider one of the great 
Americans of this generation. 

The names of Martin Johnson and of his intrepid wife, Osa 
Leighty Johnson, are household words in American homes 
today. Martin Johnson, whose tragic death following an air- 
plane crash more than a year ago came as a shock to his 
thousands of friends and admirers, has become a heroic 
legend to the children of the entire world through the pic- 
tures of wild animals, and even wilder men, which his camera 
brought before our eyes in the past quarter of a century. 

Martin Johnson is perhaps one of the last of the great 
explorers. His passing deprived the Nation—I am entitled 
to say the world—of one of its boldest pioneer spirits and 
science of one of its most ardent and faithful champions. 

Martin Johnson, of Kansas, belonged to that illustrious 
line of explorers and searchers after the truths of Nature. 
He was a worthy successor of Leif Ericson, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and Sir Francis Drake. Accompanied by his devoted 
wife, Osa, a kindred spirit, he spent his life searching the 
remaining unknown parts of the earth. He pitted his 
strength, skill, and determination against the strength of 
Nature. He penetrated the inhospitable and dangerous 
jungles and made these regions and their inhabitants, men 
and beasts, known to the rest of us through his camera lens, 
his scientific studies, and his books. He turned the jungles 
inside out for us to enjoy and understand. To accomplish 
this he lived dangerously, joyously, and buoyantly to the end. 

Martin Johnson was a dreamer of dreams, also a mate- 
rializer of dreams. He dreamed of filming and recording the 
world panorama of vanishing wildlife, from the man-eating 
savages of the South Seas to the ferocious beasts of the Dark 
Continent. He recorded the life of the jungle; he also re- 
corded the sounds of the jungle—human speech, native 
“telegraph” systems, savage dances, ceremonials, the cries 
and calls, the struggles, beauties, and tragedies of wild 
animal life. 

Martin and Osa Johnson together endured and enjoyed 
Gangers and hardships. They gathered for us and for future 
generations to see, hear, and ponder over the primitive life 
of the race—a primitive life fast passing—and the manners 
and habits of the great beasts of the forest, the desert, and 
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the jungle, succumbing to the march of a civilization which 
is destroying these things and which it seems at times threat- 
ens also to destroy itself. 

Martin Johnson's tragic death brought to an end his own 
studies and participation, but not the work of his dreams. 
Osa Johnson, his wife, has valiantly undertaken to complete 
the task he set himself to do. The record to date is con- 
tained in hundreds of thousands of feet of film and a 
library of still pictures, housed in the American Museum of 
Natural History and elsewhere, for our children to enjoy 
as we have enjoyed them. 

Patience and drudgery, as well as perseverance, high 
daring, and an intelligence of unusual order, went into the 
making of the Johnson pictures, studies, and records of 
men and animals. Martin Johnson was a scientist as well 
as a dreamer and an adventurer in the highest meaning of 
that term. 

With his wife Osa by his side, sometimes with another 
camera, sometimes with a notebook, often covering him 
with a gun, Martin captured with his camera lens, one after 
another, nearly all the wild beasts of Africa and other lands. 
He was a worshiper of truth, no nature faker. He re- 
fused to record wild animal life except in its natural life 
and surroundings. Hence, he had no choice but to wait 
patiently at waterholes and other haunts for his subjects to 
arrive and to perform. He would wait for weeks, perhaps 
roasting under an equatorial sun, drenched by tropical rain, 
or freezing in the bitter cold of the high mountains, to 
“take” some rare creature, or complete a “family group.” 

He had two constant companions, his wife Osa and 
danger. But neither he nor Osa, they have told me, ever 
shot an animal unless to save human life or to obtain 
urgently needed food. They did their work with their 
cameras. Martin Johnson was sentimental—the sentimen- 
tality of the strong and courageous—about the creatures 
of the forests. He pictured life, but did not destroy it. 

He could be primitive in dealing with the primitive; but 
he was decidedly modern, even sophisticated, in accom- 
plishing the tasks to which he set himself. In their early 
days, he and Osa tramped from 20 to 30 miles a day over 
all kinds of terrain, joyously enduring almost unbelievable 
hardships, to obtain their photographic “specimens.” But 
he was quick to move on to more and more rapid trans- 
portation as man progressed in his conquest of time and 
space, and as funds permitted. He used the men in the 
safari; he used camels; he used the waterways of the 
wilderness. He was the first to adapt the motorcar to 
jungle travel. He and Osa became pilots, and used the 
airplane despite the great hazards of flying over trackless 
and fuelless jungles. 

“The hardships are always there,” he once remarked, “but 
there are ways of avoiding some of them.” 

There was Viking blood in Martin Johnson’s veins. The 
passion for exploring the unknown was a heritage through 
countless generations. His parents came directly from 
Sweden to my own State of Kansas, when Kansas was a 
State of pioneers as well as a state of mind. He always 
credited his ability to endure physical punishment to the 
hardy background of ancestry and early life. 

Early in his life Jack London fired the youthful Martin’s 
imagination. He was chosen by London from several thou- 
sand applicants as a “hand” on the famous Snark, whose 
voyage became literary history. 

After the cruise with Jack London in the Snark, Johnson 
returned to Kansas. At Chanute he fell in love with Osa 
Leighty and married her. Meeting Osa was a high point in 
the life of Martin Johnson, he has told me. She was his 
inspiration and his helpmate. Together they journeyed into 
far places for 27 years. Their first adventure, a trip through 
the South Seas on a small boat, with flimsy old motion- 
picture equipment—a trip made on nerve instead of capital— 
almost ended in their being eaten by cannibals. But the 
British Navy saved them, as it has saved many others, and 
they returned to start again and again on other journeys. 
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Martin Johnson loved animals and animal life. He pre- 
ferred to shoot his game with a camera, not with a gun. His 
love of life and living things and his enjoyment of the living 
‘of life shines out of every film he ever made. He watched 
his animals by the hour, got the intimate details of their 
lives, and brought them to the boys and girls, the men and 
women, of the workaday world who also love nature but are 
able to see so little of it. 

It is not surprising that boys and girls all over the world 
loved and followed Martin Johnson, for always he was just 
a boy grown up. He was the American boy, dramatized and 
glorified, a product of our soil and culture, an inspiration to 
American boys of today and tomorrow. 

I imagine Martin Johnson’s rugged nature would care little 
for a monument to his memory; but one is hardly necessary. 
The animal pictures he has made, the lessons he has conveyed 
to the hundreds of thousands who have enjoyed his pictures, 
books, and lectures on wildlife are a sufficient monument to 
Martin Johnson. But it seems to me fitting that someone 
should place in the Recor» this slight tribute to one whom 
Iregard as a great American. As a fellow Kansan and friend 
of the Martin Johnsons, I am proud to place this brief trib- 
ute—I wish it were a better one—in the RECORD. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 19, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, MAy 18, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 

We pray Thee, O God, to open our lives to Thy great na- 
ture, to the wonder of Thy providence, and keep us very near 
the Father’s heart. May we discern Him whom Thou hast 
sent to make known to the world the ways of peace, joy, 
and salvation; always looking unto Him as our sacrifice and 
the One who ever lives for us. We praise Thee that in Thy 
heart there is a place for every human experience. Inspire 
us to respond to Thy call and find in Thee the Great Shep- 
herd who is the way, the truth, and the light. Whether 
we walk the lonely ways of trial or tread the summit of joy, 
in Thee we have a leadership that never faileth. Oh, let 
us feel the uplifting, transfiguring strength of a personal 
God, sheltering and blessing us with His fatherhood. We 
pray that Thy spirit may fan into a glowing flame the em- 
bers of purity and happiness on every hearthstone and make 
the heart of every home a throne of whiteness and its life 
a temple of love. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 5030. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex- 
pedition, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 153. An act to prohibit and to prevent the trade prac- 
tices known as “compulsory block booking” and “blind sell- 
ing” in the leasing of motion-picture films in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
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the bill (S. 3691) entitled “An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional judges for certain United States 
district courts, circuit courts of appeals, and certain courts 
of the United States for the District of Columbia.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10140) entitled “An act to 
amend the Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
Battery, Mr. Burow, and Mr. Frazier to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7104) entitled “An act for the relief of the 
estate of F. Gray Griswold.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to 
the amendments of the House to bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 750. An act to grant relief to persons erroneously con- 
victed in courts of the United States; 

S. 842. An act to provide for an investigation and report of 
losses resulting from the campaign for the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly by the Department of Agriculture; 

S. 1700. An act for the relief of William A. Patterson, 
Albert E. Rust, Louis Pfeiffer, and John L. Nesbitt and Cora 
B. Geller, as executors under the will of James T. Bentley; and 

S. 3290. An act to impose additional duties upon the United 
States Public Health Service in connection with the investi- 
gation and control of the venereal diseases. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a radio address delivered by me on last Friday 
evening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND HARBORS FOR FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. DRIVER, from the Committee on Rules, reported the 
following resolution (H. Res. 503), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 503 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 10618, a bill authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against said pill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and minority member 
of the Committee on Flood Control, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit, with 
or without instructions. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record by inserting a speech 
on Air Mail Week and another one that I delivered at the 
dedication of the post office at Homer, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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SARATOGA NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK, N. Y. 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4852) to pro- 
vide for the creation of the Saratoga National Historical 
Park in the State of New York, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate amendments. 

I have discussed this matter with Members on both sides 
of the House, and it is agreeable to them. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out all after the“ down to and including 
“dedicated”, in line 10, and insert “area at Saratoga, N. Y., whereon 
was fought the Battle of Saratoga during the War of the Revolu- 
tion, shall have been vested in the United States, such area shall 
be, and it is hereby, established, dedicated.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “areas” and insert “area.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “at least.” 

Page 2, line 5, after “New York”, insert “and any additional lands 
in the immediate vicinity thereof which the Secretary of the In- 
terior may, within 6 months after the approval of this act, desig- 
nate as necessary or desirable for the purposes of this act.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “and/or.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “so forth”, and insert “other property.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “and/or” and insert “or.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Louisiana if this park 
has been approved by the Advisory Board on National Parks 
and Historic Sites. 

Mr. DEROUEN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand this is satisfactory to all the 
people concerned. 

Mr. RICH. If it has been approved by that Board, all 
right; but if not, I shall have to object. 

Mr. DEROUEN. It has been approved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR HOME AND OTHER SITES 

Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8008) to provide 
for the purchase of public lands for home and other sites, 
with a Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, is authorized 
to sell or lease, to any person who is the head of a family, or who 
has arrived at the age of 21 years, and is a citizen of the United 
States, or who has filed his declaration of intention to become such 
a citizen, as required by the naturalization laws, a tract of not 
exceeding 5 acres of any vacant, unreserved, surveyed public land, 
or surveyed public land withdrawn or reserved by the Secretary of 
the Interior for any other purposes, or surveyed lands withdrawn 
by Executive Orders Nos. 6910 of November 26, 1934, and 6964 of 
February 5, 1935, for classification, which the Secretary may classify 
as chiefly valuable as a home, cabin, camp, health, convalescent, 
recreational, or business site in reasonably compact form and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, at a price to be 
determined by him, for such use: Provided, That no tract shall be 
sold for less than the cost of making any survey necessary to 
properly describe the land sold; that no person shall be permitted 
to purchase more than one tract under the provisions of this act, 
except upon a showing of good faith and reasons satisfactory to 
the Secretary, and that patents for all tracts purchased under the 
provisions of this act shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of the oil, gas, and other mineral deposits, together with the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary may prescribe: Provided further, That this 
act shall not apply to any lands in the Territory of Alaska.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment. was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to quote therein 
from a very brief article. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to insert therein 
an address delivered last night by myself before the Colum- 
bia Historical Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record, and to insert therein 
two short letters which I received this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp by 
printing an editorial from this morning’s Washington Post 
on Minimum Wages. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include extracts 
from certain speeches that I have made myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PRICE OF FARM PRODUCTS 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in the Seventy-fourth 
Congress I introduced a House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
444), a resolution which, if it were to pass the Congress and 
be signed by the President, would authorize and direct the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate and report to the 
Congress the theretofore unexplained reasons for the seem- 
ingly disproportionate spread between that which the 
farmer realizes from that which he produces on his farm 
and that which the consuming public is compelled to pay 
therefor in the open market. 

A legislative move of this character necessarily involved 
and contemplated an investigation into the activities of 
middlemen, their services, real and unreal, their compen- 
sation, earned and unearned. The friends and supporters 
of my proposal were hopeful that an inquiry of this kind 
would expose and reveal to the unsuspecting public the long 
existing though utterly indefensible methods and practices 
which are daily utilized by eastern gangsters and organized 
racketeers in their nefarious business of exacting unearned 
tribute from our western growers and shippers of table and 
juice grapes, fresh fruits and vegetables; by gangsters and 
organized racketeers whose only authority to so disport 
themselves rests upon that which’ lawlessness and “ability 
to get away with it” confer, Even though the power to 
investigate which the resolution sought to confer on the 
F. T. C. was plenary, it was the racketeer whose scalp we 
were seeking, 

In the due course of time my resolution was approved by 
the House of Representatives despite the opposition of those 
who saw in it a threat against the business methods through 
the use of which they had so long thrived. After the measure 
had passed the House, and at my request, the senior Senator 
from California, Senator Hiram W. Joxnson, extended his 
powerful sponsorship to the proposed legislation and success- 
fully guided it through the branch of the National Legislature 
of which he is a most distinguished Member. After the 
President of the United States had signified his approval of 
the proposed investigation, the Congress appropriated $150,000 
to cover the costs of the inquiry, which held such promise of 
better marketing conditions for those who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Pursuant to the authority reposed in the Federal Trade 
Commission through the enactment of the Gearhart resolu- 
tion, now known as Publie Resolution No. 112, the Commission 
proceeded to make a thorough investigation of middlemen, 
honest and dishonest, and to launch a searching inquiry into 
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the manipulations and maneuvers of the gangsters and rack- 
eteers who frequent the neighborhoods where perishables are 
sold. 

This investigation has just now been completed, and the 
Commission’s report has been filed with the Congress. In 
this report, a report which the Congress has just recently 
ordered to be printed and made available to the public, start- 
ling revelations of sinister practices which have cost the 
farmer-producer and shippers each year millions of dollars— 
money which they should have never been required to have 
paid—are made. Because of the thoroughness of the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission and the soundness and 
value of its recommendations, this great and useful agency 
of government is entitled to and should have the gratitude 
of all right-thinking Americans who have not yet lost faith 
in the immutable laws of fairness and simple justice in the 
ordering of our human affairs. 

In its report specific legislation is recommended by the 
Commission, legislation which will if enacted into law end 
for all time certain of the unfair, indefensible, and fraudu- 
lent methods, practices, and tactics of those unconscionable 
scoundrels who have for years unnumbered been successfully 
and without real interference exacting unearned fees, wages, 
and commissions for imaginary services pretendedly rendered 
to the victimized western farmer, who lives and farms his 
lands too far from the eastern market, the scene of the wrong- 
doing, to be able himself to detect the frauds and deceptions 
that are being systematically practiced upon him. 

As a step toward the elimination of a portion of that which 
is in the report revealed, an end devoutly to be desired, I have 
today introduced two bills, each of them suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its report, bills which will, I 
feel confident, if translated into finished law, serve to improve 
immeasurably the conditions under which the farmer is com- 
pelled to dispose of that which he produces on his farm—the 
farm which is so often thousands of miles from his market. 

The bills which I have introduced are purposed to bring 
to an end the claims racket, and in their approach to the 
problem each is a complement to the other. One would 
confer on the Secretary of Agriculture the power to desig- 
nate certain markets wherein perishables, such as table and 
juice grapes, fresh fruits and vegetables, are sold as “prin- 
cipal terminal markets,” and to assign to those markets 
agents of the Department of Agriculture whose duty it shall 
be to make complete condition inspections of all perishables 
which are suspected of having been damaged in transit, for 
the purpose of determining the cause and extent of the dam- 
age, if any. The bill would substitute for the privately em- 
ployed and privately paid inspector, who has too often in the 
past listened “to his master’s voice,” a disinterested inspec- 
tion service, Government provided and Government sup- 
ported, upon which each side to the controversy, railroad 
and shipper alike, can in the greatest of confidence rely. 
It will eliminate the “bought and paid for” professional wit- 
ness who, in the hope of further employment, prostitutes 
himself and degrades his profession by furnishing only the 
kind of testimony that supports his employer’s cause. It is 
estimated that millions of dollars has been paid out by car- 
riers upon fraudulent claims simply because of their inability 
to rebut with honest, factual evidence the bald assertions of 
this “bought and paid for”’gentry which is ever standing by to 
answer the call of the one who offers the most. This evil 
should have been dealt with legislatively years ago. 

The other of my bills, simple in itself, merely confers upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over all 
claims against carriers and authorizes that body to prescribe 
such rules and regulations governing the filing, investiga- 
tion, and payment of such claims as it may determine upon. 
This will insure a uniformity in the treatment of all claims 
and a vast reduction, if not a complete elimination, of the 
fraudulent variety, the granting of which is today costing 
American agriculturalists millions of dollars in added freight 
rates; rates which are necessarily raised to insure to the 
railroads a sufficient revenue to make possible the payment 
of claims which never should have been allowed. This is 
not a railroad bill, It is essentially a farmer’s measure. 
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In the brief time that has been made available to me it 
will not be possible to review the long and sordid story of 
the claims racket, nor even to attempt an approximation of 
the financial loss to the farmer that the racket necessarily 
imposes. It will suffice to point out that the damages which 
the class A railroads have been compelled to pay on the 
account of loss and damage claims will exceed $18,000,000 in 
1937. And the total grows greater with the passing of each 
year. Since allowed claims for loss and damage must be by 
the railroads treated as an item in the cost of operation of 
the line, and since the cost of operation directly influences 
the rates which shippers must pay, the farmer, one of 
largest shippers, is directly interested in seeing to it that no 
false or fraudulent claims are paid. That the bills that I 
have introduced will do much to minimize the annual loss to 
the railroads and, at the same time, afford a measure of pro- 
tection to the railroads against reprisals arising out of the 
failure to compromise and settle the flimsy claims of large 
shippers, cannot be successfully controverted. 

The railroad claims racket is but one of the gyp games 
from which the farmer suffers. Racketeering in the perish- 
able-fruit market is as wide and varied as is human in- 
genuity. It ranges from schemes which are highly artistic, 
almost poetic, to the crudities of the gutter, plain banditry. 
There is the intimidation which induces the purchase of 
insurance policies against risks that do not exist; the 
menaces which dictate the payment of wages to watchmen, 
to checkers, counters, and displayers for services which in 
fact are never performed; the extortion by threats of truck- 
transportation charges when the perishables are not actually 
moved at all. Innumerable instances could be cited of racke- 
teers, who without pretense to authority and by resort to 
methods akin to terrorism have required the payment of 
that which is nothing less than tribute, all in accordance 
with schemes of their own devising; tribute exacted under 
threats of violence, threats sometimes carried into execu- 
tion, threats to damage or destroy the grower-shipper’s 
produce, or, through the intimidation of prospective pur- 
chasers, prevent the sale thereof. And so runs on the 
sordid story. 

It is practices of this kind that I want to put an end 
to. The bills which I am today offering for the considera- 
tion of the members of this body, Mr. Speaker, are but two 
links in the long chain which we must forge in the legis- 
lative furnace before the evils from which we are now suf- 
fering are completely eliminated but they represent a 
worthwhile effort in a righteous cause, and, consequently, 
deserve support. I hope that they will receive the favorable 
consideration of the committee members to whom they will 
be referred and, later, the approving votes of the member- 
ship of this honorable body. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BILL 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9738) to create a Civil Aeronautics Authority, to provide for 
the regulation of civil aeronautics, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 9738, with Mr. GRISWOLD 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the information of the House the 
last time the bill was under consideration section 1 had been 
read, and is now pending. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Page 110, line 
23, after the word “is”, insert the word “directly.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I suggested 
this amendment to the chairman of the committee and I 
believe it is acceptable to him. It relates to the definition 
of airman, which includes mechanics. It was suggested by 
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mechanics in the craft that the definition of airman might 
refer—the way the language in the bill reads at present—to 
some person in remote control; it might refer to someone 
in charge of inspection, repairs, and so forth, of airplanes, 
who was perhaps located in an office. They want it tied 
directly to the job on the ground, and the word “directly” 
will do that. 

While on my feet I may say that they wanted a further 
amendment to this bill. They wanted any individual who 
engages in the inspection, maintenance, or overhauling or 
repair of aircraft to be defined as an airman. Apparently 
there is some objection to that language, although I am told 
that language has now been placed in the bill in the Senate. 
It was my intention to offer that amendment this morning, 
so that the bill would read: 

“Airman” means any individual who engages in or is directly in 
charge of the inspection or maintenance or overhauling or repairs 


of aircraft or parachutes or other safety or navigational devices 
or accessories. 


However, in view of the probable controversy that might 
arise over the insertion of the language “engages” in 
repairs, and so forth, because it would include so much per- 
sonnel, some perhaps temporary, who would have to be 
licensed or placed under certificates of qualification, I have 
dropped that out of my amendment, but I am offering the 
amendment requiring that the person in charge shall be 
directly in charge of the job on the ground, not some person 
operating in a supervisory capacity by remote control, some- 
where in an office, and thereby excluding the actual 
mechanic on the job from classification as an airman. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has correctly 
stated the situation. As chairman I have no authority to 
accept this amendment for the committee, but my judgment 
is that the amendment now offered by the gentleman is a 
‘very proper one. I thought it very undesirable to require a 
certificate of qualification for each mechanic employed in 
the repair of airplanes or equipment, because the adminis- 
trative difficulty of qualifying thousands of men frequently 
to be employed on short notice in the various airports of 
this country, of which there are over 1,200, would be so great 
that it would be impractical, but I believe the gentleman’s 
amendment is desirable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC RIGHT OF TRANSIT 


Sec. 2. There is hereby recognized and declared to exist in be- 
half of any citizen of the United States a public right of freedom 
of transit through the navigable air space of the United States in 
air commerce. 


TITLE Il—ORGANIZATION OF AUTHORITY 
CREATION OF AUTHORITY 
General organization provisions 


Sec. 201. (a) An agency is hereby created to be known as the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. The Authority shall be com 
of three persons to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The members of the Au- 
thority may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect 
of duty, or malfeasance in office. The President shall designate 
annually one of the members of the Authority as Chairman and 
one of the members as Vice Chairman who shall act as Chairman 
in the absence or incapacity of the Chairman. Each member of 
the Authority shall be a citizen of the United States. The mem- 
bers of the Authority shall be appointed as soon as practicable 
after the enactment of this act and shall continue in office as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination for terms 
of 2, 4, and 6 years, respectively, from the effective date of this 
section, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of 6 
years, except that any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 
The members shall be appointed with due regard to their fitness 
for the efficient dispatch of the duties imposed upon them by this 
act. Not more than two of the members shall be appointed from 
the same political party. Two of the members of the Authority 
shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
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Administrator 


(b) There shall be in the Authority an Administrator who shall 
be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Salary 


(c) Each member of the Authority and the Administrator shall 

receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 
Office 

(d) The principal office of the Authority shall be in the District 
of Columbia; but whenever the convenience of the public or of 
the parties to any hearing or other proceeding pending before the 
Authority may be promoted, or delay or expense prevented, the 
Authority may hold such hearings or other proceedings in any 
part of the United States. 


Qualification of members 


(e) The members of the Authority and the Administrator shall 
not have any pecuniary interest, nor own any stock or bonds, in 
any person engaged in any phase of aeronautics. Each member 
of the Authority and the Administrator shall devote his entire 
time to the exercise and performance of his powers and duties 
under this act, 

Official seal 


(f) The Authority shall have an official seal which shall be 
judicially noticed. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Many of us are opposed to the creation of this new 
authority. Debate on the bill up to this time has centered 
very largely on the question of whether a new authority 
should be created to administer this law or whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be clothed with 
authority to do so. Those of us taking the latter position 
decided to test the sentiment of the House on the question 
on a motion in the definition section, and we had a vote on 
that question when the bill was up for consideration before. 
I am taking this opportunity particularly to say to the Com- 
mittee that I propose to offer a motion to recommit at the 
proper time, with instructions to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to report the bill back to the 
House with an amendment substituting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as the regulatory body to administer the 
law in place of the new authority which this section sets up. 

We hope to get a better test in the House on that ques- 
tion by a motion to recommit. I make this statement so 
that no one will be misled by the fact that we are allowing 
this section to be passed over without a direct motion to 
strike it out. We assumed that the House expressed itself 
upon that question in the vote when the bill was up the 
other day; but we serve notice now that we will make a 
motion to recommit to test the sentiment of the House 
again on the question. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. I understand by the motion to recommit 
it is the gentleman’s purpose to have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission act in the quasi-judicial capacity out- 
lined in this bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. HOLMES. And in that case the Department of Com- 
merce through its air-navigation bureau will handie the 
work of carrying out the administrative features of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. The motion to recommit as I now con- 
template making it will be to state the principle in general 
terms that the authority to administer the act shall be 
lodged with the Interstate Commerce Commission instead 
of creating this new authority, and that the committee 
shall be instructed to revise the bill accordingly. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time, inas- 
much as there is no controversy of which I am aware on 
certain portions of the bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill, beginning with section 202 on page 
120 and going to title IV on page 127, be dispensed with. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I may say to the gentle- 
man from California that I am not much in accord with 
that system as far as I individually am concerned. I shall 
not object to a request to read the bill by section num- 
bers so that the Members may have opportunity to offer 
amendments to each individual section as we go along, but 
I do not like to go any further than that. 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I modify my request and now 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be read by section 
numbers from section 202 to section 401 on page 127, but be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 202. The Authority may appoint, prescribe the duties, and 
fix the salaries of one secretary for each member of the Authority 
and the Administrator, a secretary of the Authority, a director, 
for each division, a chief engineer, a general counsel, and such 
other officers and employees as are n in the exercise and 
performance of its powers and duties and those of the Adminis- 
trator. The general counsel and chief engineer shall each receive 
an annual salary of not to exceed $9,000 and the secretary of 
the Authority and the director of each division shall each re- 
ceive an annual salary of not to exceed $7,500. The Authority 
may, from time to time, without regard to the provisions of the 
civil-service laws, engage for temporary service such duly qualified 
consulting aviation engineers or agencies, or other qualified per- 
sons, as it finds necessary for the proper aid and service of the 
Authority, its members, the Administrator, and the director of 
the safety division in the conduct of their work, and fix the 
compensation of such engineers, agencies, or persons without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 


PERSONNEL, PROPERTY, AND APPROPRIATIONS 
Personnel and property 


Sec. 203. (a) Such personnel and property (including office 
equipment and official records) as the President shall determine 
to have been employed by the Secretary of Commerce in the 
exercise and performance of the powers and duties vested in 
and imposed upon him by the Air Commerce Act of 1926, as 
amended (44 Stat. 568; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 49, sec. 171 et seq.), 
and by the Secretary of Commerce and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the exercise and performance of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon them by the Air Mail Act 
of 1934, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 933; U. S. G., 
1934 ed., Supp. II, title 39, sec. 469 et seq.), are transferred to 
the Authority upon such date as the President shall specify 
by Executive order: Provided, That the transfer of such personnel 
shall be without change in classification or compensation, except 
that this requirement shall not operate after the end of the 
fiscal year during which such transfer is made to prevent the 
adjustment of classification or compensation to conform to the 
duties to which such transferred personnel may be assigned: 
Provided further, That such of the personnel so transferred as 
do not already possess a classified civil-service status shall not 
acquire such status by reason of such transfer except (1) upon 
recommendation of the Authority within 1 year after such per- 
sonnel have been so transferred and certification within such 
period by the Authority to the Civil Service Commission that 
such personnel have served with merit for not less than 6 
months prior to the transfer, and (2) upon passing such suitable 
noncompetitive examinations as the Civil Service Commission 


may prescribe. 
Appropriations 


(b) Such of the unexpended balances of appropriations available 
for use by the Secretary of Commerce in the exercise and perform- 
ance of the powers and duties vested in and imposed upon him by 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, and by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Interstate Commerce Commission in the exercise 
and performance of the powers and duties vested in and imposed 
upon them by the Air Mail Act of 1934, approvéd June 12, 1934, as 
amended, as the President shall deem necessary and specify by 
Executive order, are transferred to the Authority upon such date as 
‘the President shall specify in such Executive order, and shall be 
available for use in connection with the exercise and performance 
of the powers and duties vested in and imposed upon the Authority, 
the ee and the director of the safety division by 
this act. 


EXPENDITURES 
General authority 


Sec. 204. (a) The Authority is empowered (1) to make such 
expenditures (including expenditures for rent and personal services 
at the seat of the government and elsewhere, for travel and per diem 
or subsistence allowances, for office supplies, lawbooks, periodicals, 
and books of reference and for printing and binding) as may be 
necessary for the exercise and performance of the powers and duties 
vested in and imposed upon the Authority, the Administrator, and 
the director of the safety division by law and as from time to time 
may be appropriated for by Congress; (2) to cooperate with such 

tions as are related to, or are part of, the civil aeronautics 
industry or the art of aeronautics in the United States or in any 
foreign country; (3) to attend meetings and conventions when in 
the public interest; (4) to make investigations and conduct studies 
in matters pertaint to aeronautics; and (5) to acquire, operate, 
and maintain such aircraft, air-navigation facilities, or motor vehi- 
cles as are necessary in the exercise and performance of the powers 
and duties of the Authority, the Administrator, and the director of 
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the safety division: Provided, That no aircraft or motor vehicle, 
purchased under the provisions of this section, shall be used other- 
wise than for official business. The Authority may include, among 
expenditures for travel, expenditures for bere, Aye at by common 
carriers between airports and centers of population whether or not 
such transportation is incidental to travel by aircraft. 
Purchase of aircraft 

(b) The Authority may acquire, within the limits of appropria- 
tions made available by Congress, modern aircraft, completely 
equipped in such manner that such aircraft can be used in testing 
and checking every phase of flight operation, and obtain necessary 
space, facilities, and personnel for the storage, maintenance, and 
operation of such aircraft; and any such aircraft shall be made avail- 
able to the Administrator and the director of the safety division as 
may be necessary in the performance of their duties. 

TRAVEL 


Sec. 205. Travel by personnel of the United States Government on 
commercial aircraft, domestic or foreign, including travel between 
airports and centers of population or posts of duty when incidental 
to travel on commercial aircraft, shall be allowed at public expense 
when authorized or approved by competent authority, and trans- 
portation requests for such travel may be issued upon such authori- 
zations. Such expense shall be allowed without regard to compara- 
tive costs of transportation by aircraft with other modes of 
transportation. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee if an amendment was not contemplated to section 
205 relating to the travel of postal employees. 

Mr. LEA. I understand that was supposed to have been 
placed in a later provision of the bill. I thank the gentle- 
man for calling attention to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE III-—FOSTERING or CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
FOSTERING OF AIR COMMERCE 

Sec. 301. The Administrator is empowered and directed to en- 
courage and foster the development of civil aeronautics and air 
commerce in the United States and abroad, and to encourage the 
establishment of civil airways, landing areas, and other air nayi- 
gation facilities. 

CIVIL AIRWAYS AND FACILITIES 
General 

Sec. 302. (a) The Administrator is empowered to designate and 
establish civil airways and, within the limits of available appro- 
priations made by the Congress, (a) to establish, operate, and 
maintain along such airways all necessary air navigation facilities; 
(b) to chart such airways and arrange for the publication of maps 
of such airways, utilizing the facilities and assistance of existing 
agencies of the Government so far as practicable; (c) to establish, 
operate, and maintain, in whole or in part, air navigation facilities 
at and upon any municipally owned or other landing area ap- 
proved for such tion, operation, or maintenance by the 
Administrator; and (d) to provide necessary facilities and per- 
sonnel for the regulation and protection of air traffic moving in 
air commerce. The Administrator is empowered to approve the 
establishment of such civil airways, not designated or established 
by the Administrator, as may be required in the interest of the 
public. No exclusive rights shall be granted for the use of any 
civil airway, landing area, or other air navigation facility. 


Airport survey 

(b) The Authority shall, through the Administrator, make a fleld 
survey of the existing of and shall present to the 
Congress not later than February 1, 1939, definite recommendations 
(1) as to whether the Federal Government should participate in 
the construction, improvement, development, operation, or main- 
tenance of a national system of airports, and (2) if Federal par- 
ticipation is recommended, the extent to which, and the manner 
in which, the Federal. Government shall so participate. 

METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 

Sec, 303. The Administrator is empowered and directed to make 
recommendations to the Secretary of Agriculture for providing 
meteorological service necessary for the safe and efficient movement 
of aircraft in air commerce. 

DEVELOPMENT OF FACILITIES 

Sec. 304. The Administrator is empowered to undertake or super- 
vise such developmental work and service testing as tends to the 
creation of improved air navigation facilities, aircraft, aircraft 
engines, propellers, and appliances. For such purpose, the Admin- 
istrator is empowered, subject to the approval of the Authority, to 
make purchases by negotiation or otherwise of experimental air- 
craft, aircraft engines, propellers, appliances, air navigation facili- 
ties, and radio apparatus, which seem, in the opinion of the Admin- 
istrator, to offer special advantages to aeronautics. 
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OTHER DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 305. The Administrator shall exercise and perform the 
powers and duties vested in and imposed upon him by this act and 
such other powers and duties as may be assigned to him by the 
Authority. 

TITLE IV- Am CARRIER ECONOMIC REGULATION 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 401. In the exercise and performance of its powers and duties 
under this act, the Authority shall consider the public interest, and 
the public convenience and necessity, respectively, to require, 
among other things— 

(a) The encouragement and development of an air 
tion system properly adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, of the 

Postal Service, and of the national defense; 
ey The regulation of air transportation in such manner as to 
and preserve the inherent advantages of, and foster 
sound economic conditions in, such transportation; 

(c) The promotion of adequate, economical, and efficient service 
by air carriers at reasonable rates, without unjust discriminations, 
undue preferences or advantages, or unfair or destructive competi- 
tive practices; and 

(d) Competition to the extent necessary to assure the sound 
development of an air transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the Postal Service, and of the national defense. 

CERTIFICATES OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 
Certificate required 

Sec. 402. (a) No air carrier shall engage in any air transportation 
unless there is in force a certificate issued by the Authority em- 
power: such air carrier to engage in such transportation: Pro- 
vided, That if an air carrier is engaged in such transportation on 
the date of the enactment of this act, such air carrier may con- 
tinue so to e between the same terminal and intermediate 
points for 120 days after said date, and thereafter until such time 
as the Authority shall pass upon an application for a certificate for 
such transportation, if within said 120 days, such air carrier files 
such application as provided herein: 

Application for certificate 

(b) Application for a certificate shall be made in writing to the 
Authority, and shall be so verified, shall be in such form and con- 
tain such information, and shall be accompanied by such proof of 
service upon such interested persons as the Authority shall by 


regulation require 
Notice of application 


(c) Upon the filing of any such application, the Authority shall 
give due notice thereof to the public by posting a notice of such 
application in the office of the secretary of the Authority and to 
such other persons as the Authority may by regulation determine. 
Any interested person may file with the Authority a protest or 
memorandum of opposition to the issuance of a certificate. Such 
application shall be set for public hearing, and the Authority shall 
dispose of such application as speedily as possible. 

Issuance of certificate 

(d) (1) The Authority shall issue a certificate authorizing the 
whole or any part of the transportation covered by the applica- 
tion, if it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and abie properly 
to perform such transportation and to conform to the provisions 
of this act and the rules, regulations, and requirements of the 
Authority hereunder, and that such transportation is required by 
the public convenience and necessity; otherwise such application 
shall be denied. 

(2) In the case of an application for a certificate to engage in 
temporary air tion, the Authority may issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part thereof for such limited periods 
as may be required by the public convenience and necessity, if it 
finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and able properly to perform 
such transportation and to conform to the provisions of this act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements of the Authority 


hereunder. 
Existing air carriers 


(e) If any applicant shall show that from December 1, 1937, 
until the effective date of this section, it, or its predecessor in in- 
terest, was an air carrier, continuously operating as such (except 
as to interruptions of service over which the applicant or its pred- 
ecessor in interest had no control), the Authority, upon proof 
of such fact only, shall, unless the service rendered by such appli- 
cant for such period was inadequate and inefficient, issue a cer- 
tificate or certificates authorizing such applicant to engage as an 
air carrier in air transportation with respect to all classes of traffic 
for which authorization is sought, except mail, between the ter- 
minal and intermediate points between which it, or its 
so continuously operated between April 15, 1938, and the effective 
date of this section, and also authorizing such applicant to trans- 
port mail and all other classes of traffic for which authorization is 
sought between the terminal and intermediate points between 
which the applicant, or its predecessor, was authorized by the 
Postmaster General to engage on April 15, 1938, in the transporta- 


tion of mail. 
Terms and conditions of certificate 


(f) Each certificate issued under this section shall specify the 
terminal points and intermediate points, if any, between which the 
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air carrier is authorized to engage in air transportation and the 
service to be rendered; and there shall be attached to the exercise 
of the privileges granted by the certificate, or amendment thereto, 
such reasonable terms, conditions, and limitations as the public 
interest may require. A certificate issued under this section to 
engage in foreign air transportation shall, insofar as the operation 
is to take place without the United States, designate the terminal 
and intermediate points only insofar as the Authority shall deem 
practicable, and otherwise shall designate only the general route 
or routes to be followed. Any air carrier holding a certificate for 
foreign air transportation shall be authorized to handle and trans- 
port mail of countries other than the United States. No term, 
condition, or limitation of a certificate shall restrict the right of 
an air carrier to add to or change schedules, equipment, accommo- 
dations, and facilities for performing the authorized transporta- 
tion and service as the development of the business and the de- 
mands of the public shall require. No air carrier shall be deemed 
to have violated any term, condition, or limitation of its certificate 
by landing or taking off during an emergency at a point not 
named in its certificate or by operating in an emergency, under 
regulations which may be prescribed by the 3 between 
terminal and intermediate points other than those specified in its 
certificate. Any air carrier may make charter trips or perform any 
other special service, without regard to the points named in its 
certificate, under regulations prescribed by the Authority. 
Requirement as to carriage of mail 
(g) Whenever so authorized by its certificate, any air carrier 
shall provide necessary and adequate facilities and service for the 
transportation of mail, and it shall transport mail whenever re- 
quired by the Postmaster General; and such air carrier shall be 
entitled to receive compensation therefor as hereinafter provided. 
Certain rights not conferred by certificate 
(h) No certificate shall confer any proprietary, property, or ex- 
clusive right in the use of any air space, civil airway, or air navi- 
gation facility. 
Effective date and duration of certificate 
(i) Each certificate shall be effective from the date specified 
therein, and shall continue in effect until suspended or revoked 
as hereinafter provided, or until the Authority shall certify that 
m thereunder has ceased, or, if issued for a limited period 
of time under subsection (d) (2) of this section, shall continue in 
effect until the expiration thereof, unless prior to the date of 
expiration such certificate shall be suspended or revoked as pro- 
vided herein or the Authority shall certify that operations there- 
under have ceased: „That if any service authorized by a 
certificate is not inaugurated within such period, not less than 
90 days after the date of the authorization as shall be fixed by 
the Authority, or if, for a period of 90 days or such other period 
as may be designated by the Authority, any such service is not 
operated, the Authority may by order, entered after notice and 
hearing, direct that such certificate shall thereupon cease to be 
effective to the extent of such service. 
Approval of abandonment 
(j) No air carrier shall abandon any route, or thereof, for 
which a certificate has been issued by the Auth , unless, upon 
the application of such air carrier, after notice and hearing, the 
Authority shall find such abandonment to be in the public interest. 
Any interested preon may file with the Authority a protest or 
3 opposition to any such abandonment. The Au- 
thority may, by regulations or otherwise, authorize such temporary 
suspension of service as may be in the public interest. 
Authority to modify, suspend, or revoke 
(k) The Authority, upon petition or complaint or upon its own 
initiative, after motice and hearing, may alter, amend, modify, or 
suspend any such certificate, in whole or in part, if the public 
convenience and necessity so require, or may revoke any such 
„ in whole or in part, for intentional failure 
to comply with any provision of this act or any order, rule, 
or regulation issued hereunder or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of such certificate: Provided, That no such certificate shall be 
revoked unless the holder thereof fails to comply, within a reason- 
able time to be fixed by the Authority, with an order of the Au- 
thority commanding obedience to the provision, or to the order 
(other than an order issued in accordance with this proviso), rule, 
regulation, term, condition, or limitation found by the Authority 
to have been violated. Any interested person may file with the 
Authority a protest or memorandum of opposition to the altera- 
tion, amendment, modification, suspension, or revocation of a 


certificate. 
Transfer of certificate 


(1) No certificate may be transferred unless such transfer is 
penea by the Authority as being consistent with the public 
terest. 


Mazimum mail load 

(m) The Authority may fix the maximum mail load for any 
schedule or for any aircraft or any type of aircraft, but no order 
under this subsection shall relieve any air carrier of its responsi- 
bility to furnish facilities for the transportation of, and to trans- 
port, mail in excess of the maximum load whenever required by 
the Postmaster General. 

Compliance with labor legislation 


(n) (1) Every air carrier shall maintain rates of compensation, 
um hours, and other working conditions and relations of 
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all of its pilots and copilots who are engaged in interstate air trans- 
portation within the continental United States (not including 
Alaska) so as to conform with decision No. 83 made by the National 
Labor Board on May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any limitation 
therein as to the period of its effectiveness. 

(2) Every air carrier shall maintain rates of compensation for all 
of its pilots and copilots who are engaged in overseas or foreign 

» air transportation or air transportation wholly within a territory or 
possession of the United States, the minimum of which shall be 
not less, upon an annual basis, than the compensation required 
to be paid under said decision 83 for comparable service to pilots 
and copilots engaged in interstate air transportation within the 
continental United States (not including Alaska). 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall be construed as restricting 
the right of any such pilots or copilots, or other employees, of any 
such air carrier to obtain by collective bargaining higher rates of 
compensation or more favorable working conditions or relations. 

(4) It shall be a further condition upon the holding of a certifi- 
cate by any air carrier that such carrier shall comply with title L 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

(5) The term “pilot” as used in this paragraph shall mean an 
employee who is responsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an aircraft while under way, 
including take-off and landing of such aircraft, and the term “co- 
pilot“ as used in this paragraph shall mean an employee any part 
of whose duty is to assist or relieve the pilot in such manipulation, 
and who is properly qualified to serve as such pilot or copilot and 
is licensed as such by the Authority. 

Exemptions 

(0) The Authority, from time to time and to the extent neces- 
sary, may exempt from the requirements of this title or any pro- 
vision thereof, or any rule, regulation, term, condition, or limitation 

- prescribed. thereunder, any air carrier or class of air carriers, if it 
. finds that, due to the limited character of the operations of such air 
carrier or class of air carriers, the enforcement of this title or such 
provision, or such rule, regulation, term, condition, or limitation, is 
or would be such an undue burden on such air carrier or class of 
air carriers as adversely to affect the public interest by obstructing 
the development of such air carrier or class of air carriers: Provided, 
That nothing in this subsection shall be deemed to authorize the 
Authority to exempt any air carrier or class of air carriers from 
any requirement of this title or any provision thereof, or any rule, 
regulation, term, condition, or limitation prescribed thereunder, 
which provides for maximum flying hours for pilots or copilots. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 131, line 5, strike out, 
after the word “section”, the remainder of the subsection and insert 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following new sentences: 

“Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall affect or 
impair the power or jurisdiction of the Postmaster General to 
advertise and let air-mail contracts provided for in the act of Con- 
gress making appropriation for the Treasury Department and the 
Post Office Department, approved March 28, 1938, namely, for air- 
mail service (1) from Wichita, Kans., to Pueblo, Colo., via inter- 
mediate cities; (2) from Bismarck, N. Dak., to Minot, N. Dak.; (3) 
from Detroit, Mich., to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., via intermediate 
cities; (4) from Brownsville, Tex., via Corpus Christi, to Houston 
to San Antonio, Tex.; (5) from Phoenix, Ariz., to Las Vegas, Nev., 
via intermediate cities; (6) from Jacksonville, Fla., to New Orleans, 
La. via intermediate cities; (7) from Tampa, Fla., to Memphis, 
Tenn., via intermediate cities, and from Tampa, Fla., to Atlanta, 
Ga., via intermediate cities (which projects have been or shall be 
advertised); and (8) by extension from Yakima, Wash., to Portiand, 
85 and (9) by extension from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Chicago, 


“And said contracts and extensions shall be let by the Postmaster 
General for said new services, and persons obtaining said contracts 
and extensions shall be treated in all respects as concerns already 
established and in operation. The Authority shall issue a certifi- 
cate or certificates, upon evidence of adequate and efficient service, 
to applicants who are operating in the transportation of mail under 
contracts with the Postmaster General, and likewise to applicants 
who have been or shall be awarded the new contracts and exten- 
sions hereinabove in this subsection referred to. Such certificates 
shall authorize such applicants to transport mail and other classes 
of traffic for which authorization is sought between the terminal 
and intermediate points covered by such contracts or extensions 
as the case may be.” 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment strikes from 
the bill the so-called “grandfather clause.” It permits the 
Post Office Department to advertise for bids on certain lines 
set forth in the amendment. These extensions were presented 
to the Appropriations Committee for their approval when the 
appropriation bill was before the House committee. The 
Senate has amended its bill by eliminating the “grandfather 
clause” from the Senate bill. 

Mr, LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 
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Mr. LEA. Is it not a little more accurate to say, rather 
than that they struck out the “grandfather” clause, that they 
moved up the effective date of the act so that it will take care 
of contracts already granted to air carriers? 

Mr. MEAD. That is a more accurate statement. I re- 
ferred to the elimination of the “grandfather” clause be- 
cause my amendment has become popularly associated with 
that phrase. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Is this the same amendment that the gen- 
tleman considered offering at the time this bill was up before? 

Mr. MEAD. There have been some changes in the amend- 
ment. It was thought proper to designate the lines that 
were indicated by the post office representatives when they 
appeared before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Does this conform pretty closely to the 
provision in the Senate bill? 

Mr. MEAD. In my judgment, the Senate committee’s 
amendment. will authorize the same procedure, but the lan- 
guage in the Senate provision is rather general. This amend- 
ment is more specific. 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEA. I have a letter from Senator Frazier in which 
he has called attention to what he states to be the fact that 
the Senate bill inadvertently omitted the line from Bismarck, 
N. Dak., to Minot, N. Dak. Is that included in the gentle- 
man’s amendment? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; the line from Bismarck, N. Dak., to 
Minot, N. Dak., is included in my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago, this amendment 
affects the grandfather clause contained in the bill and per- 
mits the Post Office Department to carry forward the ex- 
pansion of the Air Mail Service as it was authorized to do 
when the appropriation for the Post Office Department was 
before the House. If we adopt this amendment, it will do 
exactly what the Senate has already done; that is, eliminate 
this restrictive feature from the bill. 

It occurs to me that the authorized extension of the serv- 
ice already passed upon by the Congress ought to be per- 
mitted by any legislation which follows in the wake of such 
an authorization. In other words, new legislation should 
not come quickly after an approved authorization and nullify 
such authorization. In view of the fact that we have al- 
ready authorized this service and the Senate has adopted an 
amendment of this character, I ask the committee to agree 
to the amendment which I have proposed. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD, I yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. We recognize that as a mat- 
ter of policy there might well be placed some time limit after 
which authorization could not be made or contracts en- 
tered into; but may I remind the committee that some of 
these proposals have been under consideration for more than 
a year. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; some of them for a number of years. 
They have been surveyed and approved by the postal au- 
thorities. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Appropriations have been 
made for them? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield to the gentleman from West Virginia, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I agree with the objective of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but I am much concerned with two other 
parts of the grandfather clause as it is stated in the pending 
measure. Would the gentleman kindly give to me and to 
the Committee his opinion as to the date of December 1, 
which exists in the pending bill, page 130, line 17, for exist- 
ing carriers, and also page 131, lines 4 and 5, which states 
April 15, 1938. The reason I ask the question is to bring to 
the gentleman’s attention the fact that I have in mind now 
a commercial air-transport line which began operation on 
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May 9 of this year. Understand, that company is now han- 
dling traffic from the standpoint of passengers and express, 
but has no air-mail contract. How would that company fare 
under the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. MEAD. It is my opinion that that company will in 
no way be associated with the amendment which I have 
offered. The amendment I have offered pertains to services 
already surveyed by the Department; services already author- 
ized by the Congress. There will be added air-mail services. 
The service the gentleman has in mind is an already estab- 
lished passenger and express service. It has not received 
the approval of the Post Office Department and therefore 
is not an air-mail service. That particular service will, no 
doubt, be permitted to apply for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. It will not be precluded from applying for 
such a certificate. There is authority in the bill for the new 
aviation commission to pass on the merits of that particular 
case. 

My amendment opens the door that has been closed to 
approved air-mail services: We are in no way affecting the 
status of the air line mentioned by the gentleman from West 
Virginia. In other words, it will have an opportunity to 
present its case to the commission. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I believe on May 3 the Department ad- 
vertised for bids for the proposed Wichita-Pueblo air-mail 
route, these bids to be opened on the 10th. Due to a tech- 
nical flaw the bids were all thrown out. They were readver- 
tised again. Under the gentleman’s amendment that line 
will not be affected at all? 

Mr. MEAD. Under my amendment the Wichita, Kans., to 
Pueblo, Colo., line is protected. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is what I want to be sure shout. 

Mr. MEAD. The gentleman may be sure about it. Before 
I complete my statement I want to make it clear that the 
Department is not asking for this amendment. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps I should: at- 
tempt to explain the situation from the standpoint of the 
committee as I understand it. This bill was framed with 
the idea in mind of those who engaged in interstate com- 
merce and on the basis of certificates of convenience and 
necessity. When the bill was originally prepared it had 
what was known as the “grandfather” clause, which applied 
to those who were operating on the ist day of December 
1937. Time went on, and the enactment of this bill was 
delayed. At the present time air lines acquire the right to 
operate through contracts let by the Post Office Department 
after bids, the contract going to the lowest bidder. A great 
deal of criticism of that method resulted, partly because the 
lines would bid a ridiculously low price in order to buy the 
line, in effect. 

There was an injustice in the system, because it pre- 
vented the little fellow, who was not able to run at a loss 
for a considerable period of time, to bid successfully. The 
committee had no desire to prevent any bona fide operator 
who is operating when this bill goes into effect from securing 
the right to continue. However, with an apprehension that 
some of these bidders might acquire rights that were not 
warranted, we refrained from moving up the “grandfather” 
clause to the date of the enactment of the bill. 

Representatives of the Post Office Department now advise 
me that they have in contemplation the letting of only a 
few more contracts, all of which have been carefully planned. 

In other words, today we have bona fide operators in pros- 
pect in every case before us, leaving in controversy for the 
future only the line in which the Braniff Co. is inter- 
ested. There was a gentleman who, as I understood, ex- 
pected to be here this afternoon to offer an amendment 
that would endorse all contracts up to date, but the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from New York will give the benefit 
of the “grandfather” clause to all of these operators up to 
the date the bill goes into effect. 
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I take it the committee does not regard this as funda- 
mental to the bill. We are practically assured of bona fide 
operators as the sole beneficiaries of this change. Some 
time ago the committee had under consideration this same 
problem, and it adopted the viewpoint that operators who 
had acquired their right to operate in a method authorized 
by law deserved the recognition the bill gives. Consequently, 
we have no particular objection as a committee, as I view 
it, with respect to the amendment now pending before the 
committee; in fact, I think it is accurate to say that we have 
always contemplated moving up the date before this bill was 
finally enacted into law in order to take in all bona fide 
operators. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, for some time there has 
been a controversy over an air line of the Braniff Airlines, 
which comes down through the central part of the country; 
also the Eastern Airlines, which comes down through the 
southern part of the United States. 

If I correctly understand this bill, its purpose is to do 
away with the present system and to create a single civil 
aeronautics authority. The purpose is excellent. But if we 
have amendments added to the bill and have a great many 
exceptions in it, it will result in ineffectiveness of the bill. 

The controversy in which I am involved is that we have 
a service from the city of Corpus Christi to Brownsville, 
Tex., and now, under this provision, offers of bids could ba 
made for Brownsville to Houston, and there would be du- 
plicating service between Brownsville and Corpus Christi. In 
other words, two large air lines would cover two certain 
points. Apparently it is the intention of the Post Office De- 
partment to continue the violation of the very purpose of 
this act. 

I have received a letter from the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, which I will read; and I think it is very 
important because it involves the word of a representative 
of a department of the United States Government and 
whether or not his word is good. This letter was written to 
about 20 or 30 Congressmen, and it reads as follows: 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The plan of the Post Office Department 
to advertise for bids for a proposed new air-mail route from San 
Antonio to Houston, Tex., and from Houston to Brownsville,,Tex., 
via Corpus Christi, Tex., has raised such a controversy with Con- 

en and others being divided in their opinion as to whether 


such a route should be advertised that the Department has de- 
cided to abandon its plans for such a route. 


What is it they are seeking to do with this amendment? 
They are seeking a law which violates the promise the Post 
Office Department gave me and various other Members of 
Congress. I have had relations with constables, but I have 
never had the word given me by any Official, either State 
or National, violated right out flat, as Mr. Branch has done. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Is it not true that all the Post Office 
Department said to the gentleman is that they would delay 
the advertisement of the Brownsville-Houston route tem- 
porarily? 

Mr. MAVERICK. No. They did not say that nor any- 
thing like it. They make the statement here that the plans 
for such a route are “abandoned,” and Mr. Harllee Branch 
told me it was abandoned and that he was not going to do 
it, and he gave me his word. Now he says he did not do 
that, but his written word shows that he did. You do not 
have to take my word or Mr. Branch’s word for it, you can 
take this letter, which states “abandoned.” It does not 
state “stop temporarily,” it states “abandon” the route. 
Now he seeks to come in here with an amendment which 
makes it so that he can violate his word expressed in writ- 
ing. Such actions in departments are not proper. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Has not the Post Office Department 
notified the gentleman and others interested within the last 
2 or 3 weeks that they were going to proceed to let this 
contract? 
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Mr. MAVERICK. No. Let me tell you about Mr. Harllee 
Branch, from Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Harllee Branch told me it 
was going to be abandoned and he has never told me he is 
going to advertise for bids. He has gone around the back 
door and has told other people but he has not told me. In 
other words, as far as I am concerned, this word he has 
given is still binding on the Post Office Department. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WEST. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in connection with what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] has just said, that 
if this particular line were advertised the Government would 
then be subsidizing two lines over the same route. There are 
other instances similar to this and there should be a safe- 
guard to prevent it. 

I am going to offer an amendment in lieu of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York bringing the 
“grandfather” clause down to date. If there is any reason to 
offer this amendment on account of anything that has trans- 
pired between the date set out in our act-and today, then I 
am willing to bring it down to date, but I want to see a safe- 
guard put in, effective as of today, to keep the Post Office 
Department from going through the back door, as the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Maverick] has said, to do some things 
that ought not to be done. 

In addition to this, I may say that the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill did not set out any funds for any specific 
routes. I hope the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLowi 
will take time during this discussion to make a few remarks 
along that line. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Is it not a fact that if this amendment 
is passed the Post Office Department will have authority to 
subsidize two routes over exactly the same route? Isn’t that 
exactly what they are asking for, and does it not involve a 
violation of the word of Mr. Harllee Branch in writing? 

Mr. BOREN. I think the gentleman is entirely correct in 
both of his statements. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield, 

Mr. MEAD. So far as the Post Office Department’s sub- 
sidizing any line is concerned, that arrangement is out of it, 
because when we pass this bill we eliminate the subsidy, so 
far as the Post Office is concerned, to lines of this character; 
in other words, we are establishing a brand-new law, so let 
us not bring in the Post Office subsidy. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I want to say to the gentleman that we 
are bringing in a brand new law here with exceptions which 
vitiate the intent of the law to be enacted. 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. MAVERICK. You do! You have two lines going 
exactly the same way, traveling between exactly the same 
points, and you cannot deny that. It is duplication, double 
cost. In other words, it would be the same thing as if a 
man would come before the Congress and ask that we 
build two modern major highways right side by side when 
there was absolutely no necessity for it. There is exactly 
the same principle involved. 

Mr, MEAD. I know full well the gentleman has a little 
individual controversy with several other gentlemen from 
Texas 

Mr. MAVERICK. Sure, you can see that by one of my 
colleagues objecting to my finishing my speech a moment 
ago. What of it? This is the place to settle controversies— 
but this is more than a Texas fight. It involves duplication 
of service and several other questions. 

Mr. MEAD. And the gentleman is anxious for the House 
to settle his trouble rather than leave it to the Department. 
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Mr. MAVERICK. Which is no sin; Congress is supposed 
to legislate. What we are doing, if we adopt the gentleman’s 
amendment, is to adopt a “bill of exceptions.” 

Mr. MEAD. We want to leave it to the Department, Mr. 
Maverick, and I think if we write a bill it should be entirely 
new, and not include exceptions for perpetuating some of the 
evils of the present system. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield 
further on this question. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to add that either the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] or myself will offer 
an amendment which will bring the “grandfather” clause 
down to date. If there is anything that has not been done or 
any special interest that ought to be considered, they can go 
before this fair and impartial body under this new law and 
present their case. Anything that has already been done we 
are going to put our stamp of approval upon if this amend- 
ment is adopted. I hope the Committee will see fit to adopt 
the amendment I shall offer and defeat the amendment the 
gentleman from New York offers, which would give them 
loopholes for future action which might not be advantageous 
to the aviation industry. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you just exactly what you are 
doing if you adopt this amendment. You are earmarking 
the appropriation that was included in the Treasury-Post 
Office bill of this year, which this House and the Senate 
refused to do when that bill was under consideration. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Les. 

Mr. MEAD. For the Record, we have already earmarked 
the appropriation that was passed this year and specifically 
authorized the extensions contained in my amendment. We 
are not earmarking now. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I must take issue with the gentleman. 
I have before me the conference report which was agreed to, 
and if the gentleman will refer to amendment No. 22 of 
the appropriation bill he will find this language: 

The additional amount over the House bill allowed by the con- 
ference agreement, $850,000, is included for additional routes and 
increased frequencies on existing routes, and the managers on the 
part of both Houses have agreed that this additional sum of 
$850,000 is to be allocated by the Post Office Department without 
reference to any specific earmarking or particular services which 
may have been indicated collaterally in connection with the pas- 
sage and the discussion of the appropriation. 

That is the conference report that we agreed to. 

My distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Mean] chair- 
man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
can well see by this language it was inserted to show the 
Department beyond any question that it was not the intent 
of Congress to earmark the appropriation. This same ques- 
tion was at issue at the time and it is my understanding 
the Department did not want its hands tied by any specific 
legislation that would say just how the money should be 
spent. Certainly my friend is too shrewd a legislator to want 
to put this amendment in the bill, if, as he maintains, the 
appropriation has already been earmarked. 

Before the Senate committee an attempt was made to 
insert the language, but that failed; but the conferees 
brought in this report, which this House and the Senate 
agreed to because of the fact it was made to appear in the 
hearings the Department should establish certain routes. If 
we adopt this amendment we are doing just exactly what 
we refused to do when the appropriation bill was before the 
House, and that cannot be disputed. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLtow] is the chair- 
man of the committee that handled that appropriation bill. 
He is here, and I ask the gentleman from Indiana now 
whether or not I am right. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman yield me time to ex- 
plain the proposition, or shall I do it in my own right? 

Mr. LAMNECK. Let the gentleman do it in his own 
right. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, just give me an answer 
to the question. Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is the 
chairman of the House subcommittee, and was chairman of 
the House conferees. He states that I am absolutely right; 
that this is an effort to again try to earmark that appropria- 
tion, and it was not earmarked in the appropriation bill. 

The people in my section of the country are not in favor 
of such earmarking. 

Let the Department come to an agreement after a fair 
investigation and hearings, considering the question of ne- 
cessity, and let the Department decide where this money is 
to be spent, and not let us tie the hands of the Post Office 
Department in this matter. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Out in the gentleman’s own city there 
is an operator who began operations on May 9. Does he 
not think that line should be considered instead of from 
December 1 or April 15? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Of course, that line runs east through 
and to the gentleman’s home city. We are also interested 
in western lines. What I desire to do is to let the Post Office 
Department handle this question. I feel if we will permit 
them to handle it without interference, we will improve the 
air mail facilities of the country. If you have a route that 
merits consideration are you not willing to submit your argu- 
ment to the Department? I will take my chances by sub- 
mitting my case to the Post Office Department. You should 
be willing to do likewise. I seek no advantage, and it is my 
opinion others should seek no advantage. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This line is not today carrying mail, 
just passengers, since May 9 and I am sure the gentleman 
wants to protect it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to protect any line in existence, 
and if it is necessary for that line to carry the mail, I want 
it to get business, but I do not want any line, simply be- 
cause it is in existence to get any subsidy or air-mail pay 
from the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Chairman, my city, St. Louis, is one of the leading 
cities of the country when it comes to using air mail. No 
city has done more to further the service, nor none will do 
more. Right now we are interested in a direct line to 
Denver and should have one. Just think of it; at the present 
time not less than two changes are required, and in some in- 
stances three changes. If we can get a direct line from 
Kansas City to Denver it will be a paying line, due not only 
to the tremendous air-mail business, but passenger business. 
The Wichita to Pueblo line, mentioned in the gentleman’s 
amendment, is not and will not be satisfactory. There are 
long lay-overs at transfer points which means delay. This 
will be eliminated by the establishment of a Kansas City- 
Denver line. 

The amendment certainly should be eliminated, as it has 
no place in this bill. I hope it will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mean]. The substitute amendment is on the 
desk, but it should be modified in the manner I have 
indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boren as a substitute to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Mean: On page 131, line 10, strike out “April 
15” and insert in lieu thereof “May 17.” 

On page 131, line 11, insert after the period the following new 
911 any applicant shall show that he is the holder of a contract 


with the Postmaster General for which advertisement was made 
within 30 days prior to May 17, 1938, authorizing him to transport 
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mail, the Authority shall, upon proof of ability to perform adequate 
and efficient service, issue a certificate or certificates authorizing 
such applicant to transport mail and all other classes of traffic for 
which authorization is sought between the terminal and inter- 
Mediate points covered by such contract.” 

On page 130, in lines 17 and 18, strike out the date “December 1, 
1937”, and insert “May 17, 1938.” 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, this 3 takes care 
of everything that has been authorized, advertised, or con- 
tracted for down to today. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. Yes. 

Mr. KLEBERG. But it does not take care of the service 
between Houston and San Antonio and the Houston to 
Brownsville, via Corpus Christi, route. The amendment 
carefully excludes those. 

Mr. BOREN. It excludes anything that has not been 
advertised before now. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Does it not exclude those? 

Mr. BOREN. It excludes them from being advertised. 

Mr, KLEBERG. That is right, and is that not the gen- 
tleman’s primary interest in this fight? Will the gentleman 
answer that on the floor of the House? 

Mr. BOREN. I will answer that. That is not my primary 
interest. 

Mr. KLEBERG. It is one of them, then? 

Mr. BOREN. That is one of the factors. Anything that 
can be done after this date I do not think should be done 
without going before this fair and impartial body that we 
are going to set up in this bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it not a fact that the only objection 
the gentleman has to the Mead amendment is an objection 
to the line down in Texas? 

Mr. BOREN. That is not true. I object to having the 
matter opened up for anything that the Post Office Depart- 
ment might see fit to do between now and the day this act 
goes into effect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They have only so much money. 

Mr. BOREN. There has been no money definitely given 
to anybody. I decline to yield further on this point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Does not the gentleman also object to 
it on the basis that it actually gives duplicate service and 
that the people will be paying for double service between two 
points? 

Mr. BOREN. That is true on that particular line, but I 
am not basing my objection on that ground alone. 

Mr. MAVERICK. That is one reason. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I may state again that this 
amendment simply puts the stamp of approval on every- 
thing done up to today, but locks the door against any in- 
judicious action from today on. 

I ask unanimous consent that during the balance of my 
time the amendment be carefully reread so that everybody 
will understand that it takes care of everything that has 
been advertised and authorized or contracted for. It takes 
care of all these lines the Members are interested in on which 
any action whatsoever has been taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the Boren amendment. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent: that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with considerable regret that I take 
the floor in opposition to the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. Meran], because he is such 
an excellent friend of the Postal Service, and especially of 
the Air Mail Service. I hold great deference for his opinion; 
but I believe had he been familiar with the developments of 
the conference between the House and the Senate on the 
Post Office-Treasury appropriation bill he would not have 
offered this amendment which, as I construe it, by indirec- 
tion, does exactly what the Senate and the House conferees 
decided would not be done; that is to say, it earmarks the 
funds appropriated for domestic air mail. It was agreed 
between the House and Senate conferees on that bill that 
this would not be done. It would be hardly fair to the 
Senate and to the Senate conferees for the House now to do 
what we conferees who represented the House so strenuously 
objected to being done when it was attempted by the Senate 
conferees. 

With your indulgence, I would like to tell you something 
about the history of that legislation in conference. I was 
the chairman of the House conferees on the bill. The Senate 
added a very vast sum for domestic air mail without in the 
bill undertaking to earmark the expenditures, but the Sen- 
ate committee’s report on appropriations did seek to indi- 
cate how these funds should be expended by definite ear- 
marking. I have not had time, being engaged otherwise, 
to compare their proposed earmarking with the earmarking 
in the amendment of the gentleman from New York, but I 
assume it is the same. Members of the House from vastly 
different sections of the country came to us after the Senate 
had passed the bill and said to us that it would be mani- 
festly unfair to earmark these funds the way the Senators 
indicated they wanted to; that it would freeze out all of 
the House Members who had air-mail projects and wanted 
to be heard. So we went into the conference, representing 
the House, determined that that should not take place. 
We served notice on the Senate conferees that we would sit 
with them until next Christmas if necessary rather than 
allow the Senate to put funds in the bill and then indicate 
how those funds were to be spent to the exclusion of Mem- 
bers of the House. We obtained a final conference report, 
and it was agreed between the House and Senate conferees 
that all of the tentative earmarking in the Senate com- 
mittee’s report would be thrown out of the window; that 
in lieu of that the conferees would report to their respective 
Houses this language: 

The additional amount over the House bill allowed by the 
conference agreement, $850,000, is included for additional routes 
and increased frequency on existing routes, and the managers on 
the part of both Houses have agreed that this additional sum of 
$850,000 is to be allocated by the Post Office Department without 
reference to any specific earmarking or particular services which 
may have been indicated collaterally in connection with the pas- 
sage and discussion of the appropriation. 

Having reached this agreement and understanding on 
both sides that this matter would be left wide open for the 
allocation and administrative authority of the Post Office 
Department to exercise its discretion so that every Member 
of the House having a project and every Member of the 
Senate might go down there and make his case through that 
determining authority, I do not think the House should now 
adopt an amendment which will specifically earmark these 
funds. I have no part in any controversy over particular 
routes. I hold no brief for any route. I am only anxious 
that all Members of the House shall have their opportunity 
to present their projects without finding the door closed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LANHAM). The Chair may say that 
debate has been limited to 30 minutes, 5 minutes of which 
have been consumed. The Chair is under the necessity of 
allotting 25 minutes to eight different Members. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may be given 3 additional minutes be- 
cause the case he is presenting here showing this earmarking 
would exclude all the other unnamed routes is very, very 
important. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask unanimous 
consent that the 3 minutes be in addition to the 25 minutes 
remaining? 

Mr. BOREN. No; that is to be taken out of the 25 
minutes remaining, 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are eight Members who desire 
recognition within the 25 minutes remaining, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck], the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KLEBERG], the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Mag- 
nuson], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas], the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Luecke], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Maverick], the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Mourpock], and the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 
The Chair will recognize those gentlemen in that order. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I amend my request and ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman may have 2 minutes, 
this to be in addition to the time already allotted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I have no part in the con- 
troversy over any particular routes. I am not against any 
of these routes, but I hope the amendments will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is under the necessity of 
allotting eight Members the 25 minutes remaining, which can 
only be done by giving 3 minutes each to the gentlemen who 
are to speak and the 4 remaining minutes to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. 
Leal. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of 
order that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] has 
already spoken 5 minutes on this amendment. I do not 
think we ought to be cut down to give him another chance. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I was treated so politely I want to 
finish up. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I did not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, if the gentleman has spoken 
once and moves to strike out the last word he would be in 
order in making such motion. 

The Chair would like to have some understanding in order 
to avoid confusion with reference to the recognition of the 
various Members. 

The Chair is advised that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Maverick] has not spoken on this amendment. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I have not spoken on the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. He would be entitled, therefore, to 
recognition. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be extended 5 minutes so that it may be 
equitably apportioned. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I amend that and ask 
unanimous consent that the time be extended 5 minutes to 
permit the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Luptow] to con- 
clude his remarks. The reason I objected, as the gentleman 
well knows, was merely to have a square deal which we would 
not get otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLE- 
BERG] asks unanimous consent that the time be extended 
7 minutes, 2 minutes of which may be allotted to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Luptow]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before recognizing the gentleman from 
Indiana, the Chair may say that this will leave 30 minutes 
remaining in which to recognize eight Members. It is not 
quite an even distribution of time among the eight. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I ask unanimous consent that the eight 
speakers, in addition to the gentleman from Indiana, may 
each have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, may I hear the unanimous- 
consent request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous-consent request was 
that each of the Members whose names have been read may 
have 5 minutes each after the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Luptow!] has consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from New York will probably offer an amendment which will 
cut out the particular feature to which the gentleman is 
objecting and should therefore reduce the necessity of this 
limitation, or make it unnecessary to have so much debate 
on this question. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute this amendment for the one I have at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think we had better understand the issue here. I think 
the question should be as between the two amendments 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Meran] asks unanimous consent that he may offer the 
amendment to which he has referred in lieu of the original 
amendment offered by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, as I understand it, there is a unanimous-consent re- 
quest now pending. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
California reserved the right to object. Has my unanimous- 
consent request been granted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say that no reservation 
was made to the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and that request was agreed to by the Committee. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I thought so, Mr. Chairman; but several 
Members have been getting the floor under a reservation 
of the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to offer in lieu of the amendment he 
originally offered one containing the verbiage which he now 
proposes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to object, we ought to 
have reported what the gentleman proposes before we pass 
on whether we shall object or not. 

Mr. MEAD. The amendment just deletes naming the ex- 
tension. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mrap as a substitute for the amend- 
ment originally offered: On page 131, in line 5, after the word 
“section”, strike out the remainder of the subsection and insert 
in lieu thereof a period and the following sentence: 

“The Authority shall issue a certificate or certificates upon evi- 
dence of adequate and efficient service to applicants who operate 
in the transportation of mail under contracts with the Postmaster 
General and likewise to applicants whose bids on contracts for 
the transportation of mail by aircraft based upon advertisements 
issued between April 1, 1938, and the effective date of this sec- 
tion shall have been accepted by the Postmaster General, author- 
izing such applicants to mail and all other classes of 
traffic for which authorization is sought between the terminals 
and intermediate points covered by such contracts or such ad- 
vertisements, as the case may be.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from 
New York is to the effect that the amendment originally 
offered by him be withdrawn, that this be substituted in its 
place, and that the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma be considered as pending to the 
amendment just read for information. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BOREN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to state this is a restatement of the prop- 
osition that leaves the gate open for further action prior 
to the time the authority is set up. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
is out of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has reserved the right 
to object to the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BOREN. I now have to object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects. 

The gentleman from Indiana is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that all that set-up and 
earmarking of routes was not in the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill, as is represented by this amendment? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is not included in the bill. It was 
thrown out in conference. 

As I stated before, I yield much deference to the gentle- 
man from New York because of his great postal experience, 
and I do not believe he understood the situation when he 
offered this amendment. It is offered as if this earmarking 
were a part of the Treasury-Post Office bill at the present 
time. That is not true. It was thrown out. We refused 
to include it in the Post Office-Treasury appropriation bill. 

As I said before, I have no brief for any route, and I am 
not for or against any of these routes, and I have the most 
friendly feeling for all concerned, but I take it we do not 
want by our actions here today to freeze this contract air- 
mail appropriation in favor of these particular routes. We 
want the door left open so every Member of this House who 
has a project can go before the administrative authorities 
of the Post Office Department, present his project and 
have it considered on its merits, and have it be considered 
without prejudice for a part of this blanket-sum appropria- 
tion that has been offered for the extension of air mail. 
I believe in good faith to the Senate, which agreed to throw 
out all earmarking, and in good faith to Members of the 
House who have not been heard, we should not undertake 
to earmark these funds and particularly we should not 
undertake to freeze this appropriation in favor of certain 
routes so that many Members of this House who may have 
projects of their own or have projects offered to them by 
constituents would have no opportunity to present them. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York should be withdrawn or should be voted 
down. 

[Here the gavel fell.] r 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the nam 
before the Chair for recognition are as follows, and with- 
out objection the gentlemen will be recognized in this order 
for 5 minutes each: Mr. RAMSPECK of Georgia, Mr. KLEBERG 
of Texas, Mr. Macnuson of Washington, Mr. THomas of 
Texas, Mr. Luecke of Michigan, Mr. Maverick of Texas, 

Mr. Mourpock of Arizona, and Mr. LEA of California. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Georgia for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, the situation in refer- 
ence to this matter briefly is this: It is true the Post Office 
appropriation bill did not earmark any particular routes, 
but since the passage of that bill the Department has se- 
lected the routes to be contracted for and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two cases, has actually advertised for bids 
on these routes. One of the exceptions is the route from 
Houston, Tex., to Brownsville, and this is the basis of the 
opposition of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick]. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; I am sorry. I have but 5 minutes, 
and the gentleman has time of his own. 

The truth about it is that more than a year ago, accord- 
ing to my information, the Department considered the let- 
ting of a contract from Houston to Brownsville, Tex. The 
Braniff people wanted an extension of an existing route 
which the Department held it could not give them. They 
got up a controversy about it and temporarily the idea of 
extending that route was abandoned. Since then this bill 
has been under consideration by the House. The Braniff 
Airways has instituted a service from Houston to Browns- 
ville with the idea of getting preemption on that route. The 
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Department has decided to advertise for bids on that route 


for open competitive bidding, and the Braniff people are 


trying to block it. - This is the truth about it. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] referred to my 
friend and constituent, Harllee Branch, the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. I want to say to this Committee that 
there is no finer or more conscientious public servant in 
the employ of the United States Government than Harllee 
Branch. [Applause.J No one could convince me that Mr. 
Branch has failed to keep his word. He is not responsible 
for the controversy that exists here today, and all that the 
Post Qffice Department wants to do is to be able to carry 
out the promises it has made to the people who are inter- 
ested, and that is to start air service on the routes named 
in the amendment of the gentleman from New York. They 
have decided on them; they have promised the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate that they would institute 
them, and they have let contracts on some of them, have 
advertised on others, and they are preparing advertisements 
on the rest of them where it is necessary to advertise in- 
stead of to extend. 

Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am asking this only for information. 
I understand that if we defeat the Mead amendment the 
Department will have full authority to make allocations 
wherever they see fit to carry out their viewpoint. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. They will until the effective date of 
this new law, which is 60 days after the passage of it. 

The reason for this fight is that oftentimes there is some 
delay in completing the installation of a new route. They 
have to advertise for 20 days, they sometimes have some 
errors that the lawyers find, and they have to readvertise, 
and it is feared that the time limit of 60 days may expire 
before they complete the letting of the contracts which are 
named in the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
and which the Post Office Department, after the passage of 
the appropriation bill, has determined are the routes to be 
put in effect. 

Mr. EOILEAU. If what the gentleman from Indiana 
states is accurate, it seems to me that if there is no ear- 
marking whatever, they can go ahead and carry out this 
program. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. They can until the effective date of 
this act. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MEAD. The statement made by the gentleman from 
Indiana that any Member here can go down there and get 
an air line is not exactly in conformity with the facts. It 
takes a long time to survey and establish an air line. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 

Mr. MEAD. And the lines mentioned in the amendment 
have been under consideration for several years. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is right. 

Mr. MEAD. And the idea of throwing out to the Members 
of the House the fact they might walk right down there, if 
we beat this amendment, and get an air line into their back 
yard is not in accordance with the record. We are only 
authorizing the Post Office Department to do what the au- 
thorities of the Post Office Department told the Appropria- 
tions Commitee they would do if they gave them the money, 
and this information is on page 47 of the supplemental hear- 
ing of the House. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am sorry I cannot yield now. 

The gentleman from New York is correct. The Post Office 
Department asked for this money for these specific routes. 
They are obligated to put them into effect and the only pur- 
pose of the Mead amendment, which I hope the Committee 
will adopt, is to enable the Post Office Department to keep 
its word to the Congress which appropriated the money, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, my interest in this par- 
ticular amendment has to do with the continuation of what 
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we have considered a sound policy for years and what I have 
always considered a sound policy—the requirement of com- 
petitive bids for services and goods put out for the Govern- 
ment of the United States and for its people. 

Into this controversy has been injected a situation which 
has as its primary objective the setting up of a monopoly, 
if that is possible, of one air line which operates between 
my home city of Corpus Christi and Brownsville and through 
the home city of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAVERICK], 
San Antonio. 

My contention in this matter is not in favor of either the 
Braniff, the Eastern, or any other line that might want to 
go into that territory and serve it under funds allocated by 
the Committee on Appropriations for extension of mail routes 
and mail services. 

The interesting part of this whole argument has been the 
statement of my distinguished friend that there would be 
two lines competing in a small area and over practically the 
same route between, for instance, the city which I have the 
honor of representing and which he is trying to represent 
now, Corpus Christi, and the city of Brownsville, represented 
by my friend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. West]. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick] is overlooking the fact 
the whole country is replete with evidence of parallel lines 
by rail and by air, and he is overlooking the manifest impor- 
tance of saving money to the Government of the United 
States by utilizing all established facilities upon reaching a 
terminal. 

Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I cannot yield, I have not the time. The 
interesting part of this whole picture comes because of the 
angle on which those who oppose Mr. Meap’s amendment 
approach this question. As a matter of fact, there are 16 
States vitally affected by the adoption or rejection of Mr. 
Mrab's amendment, services already established and serv- 
ices agreed to be at least let by competitive bids, and to be 
established, under authorizations in 1937, under authoriza- 
tions in March 1938, twice ratified by the Congress of the 
United States, and these are to be set aside by the argu- 
ment that we are trying to earmark something, that we are 
trying to spend money by paralleling lines, that we are 
trying to give lines to big companies, because they will make 
small bids under the terms of the bids, and then will come 
in and ask for more money under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The very line fighting here today for the 
rejection of the amendment offered by Mr. Mean is guilty 
of every one of those practices which are permitted by law. 
Its record in the past will prove that. I do not have the 
time to go into it at the present time, but when you go into 
the picture, I hold that the Post Office Department hereto- 
fore operating and conducting the air-mail services of the 
United States allocated mileage and the moneys appro- 
priated by the Congress, and should continue to do so up 
to the time when these already established commitments 
by both the Congress and the Department are carried out. 
I see no earthly reason for an effort to set aside the Mead 
amendment that aims only to do justice for services estab- 
lished and services for which we have bids let or already 
approved by the various departments. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Maverick] read a letter a while ago. Some time 
ago he sent a telegram to a man who happens to be my 
friend, who is the President of the Eastern Air Line. He 
sent a telegram to Eddie Rickenbacker with reference to 
getting into the city of San Antonio, asking the Eastern 
Air Lines to come to that city, and with permission of the 
House I shall insert that telegram in the Recorp, without 
reading it. The purpose of calling attention to the telegram 
is to show that at that time Mr. Maverick was interested 
in having the Eastern Lines come into San Antonio. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1937. 


Capt. EDDIE RICKENBACKER, 
President, Eastern Air Lines: 

Have been discussing matter of air-mail and passenger service 
between Houston and San Antonio with Post Office Department. 
Understand your existing contracts can be extended without neces- 
sity of calling for bids. Wish to urge that Eastern Air Lines make 
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application to Post Office Department for such extension. San 
Antonio and Houston residents determined to have this service, 
and I would rather see first-class company like Eastern come into 
San Antonio than have second-rate independent secure contract 
with resultant inefficiency and poor service. Shall deeply appreciate 
your favorable consideration and advice. 
Maury MAVERICK, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I am very glad to have the gentleman 
put that in the Recorp. I do not remember the details, but 
it is O. K. I have nothing against any air line. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I offered no objection to his request that 
Eastern Air Lines go to San Antonio. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will have to be done in the House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall try to be brief 
and give the House some information regarding this con- 
troversy that probably some of you are not interested in. 
Let me say to the gentleman from Wisconsin I[Mr. BOILEAU}, 
who got the impression from the gentleman from Indiana 
IMr. Luptow], that if the Mead amendment were defeated, 
the matter would be wide open to everybody to go down and 
establish air lines. That is not correct. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Certainly the whole purpose of the con- 
ference report was to leave the distribution of this fund 
entirely to the Post Office Department. Anybody can go 
down there and present his case. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true. 

Mr. LUDLOW. And the fact is that quite a number be- 
sides those in favor of the Mead amendment have already 
presented their case and they are pending. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true; and here is the situation. 
The conference report does leave it open, but here are lines 
in a different category, for example, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has advertised for bids in my State and let the con- 
tract, and they are flying the line now. The purpose of the 
Mead amendment is to strike out the words which say that 
any line that has been put into effect such as this line in my 
State, since April 15, will have to go back and go through 
the work again and go through the whole thing. That is 
what we are trying to correct. I do not care if these gentle- 
men from Texas have a fight, but the fact is that here is a 
line from Kansas City to Colorado; a line from Bismarck, 
N. Dak., to Minot; from Detroit to Sault Ste. Marie; from 
Phoenix, Ariz., to Nevada; from Jacksonville, Fla., to New 
Orleans; from Tampa to Memphis; from Yakima, Wash., to 
Portland, Oreg. 

We do not want to be penalized by the fight that these 
people in Texas are having. If the Mead amendment is not 
adopted, or a similar amendment, then the line, say, from 
Yakima, Wash., to Portland, Oreg., will have to go back 
down here and go through the whole thing all over again. 
This is not earmarking funds. The Post Office Department 
has already proceeded in an orderly and legal way. It is 
protecting what has been done. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. We have been working on this 
thing for a year and a half, and we finally got the money. 
This is not earmarking anything. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations gave this money to the Post Office Department 
and they took the money and they said these are the lines 
we want to establish. This was done just recently, since 
April 15 in most cases, and all this does is to set out in 
specific language the lines we want to protect. The Post 
Office Department has gone ahead as we told them to go 
ahead. This amendment was adopted by the Senate unani- 
mously day before yesterday. 

This grandfather clause, therefore, is a retroactive provi- 
sion which says to the Post Office Department in effect: 
You have gone ahead as we told you to, you have let the 
contracts, you have the money; but now we say to you that 
because we are passing a new aviation-authority bill that 
what you have done is not right. That type of legislation is 
not right to begin with. It is a refiection upon the Post 
Office Department. I do not want to have my line in Wash- 
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ington jeopardized because two gentlemen from Texas are 
having a fight about a line between Houston and Browns- 
ville and want a clause in the bill undoing what has legally 
and rightly been done. I hope you will understand this. 
There are other lines. The gentleman from Arizona is inter- 
ested, the gentlemen from Michigan are interested. Others 
mentioned have an interest in this and should not be 
penalized because of this private fight down in Texas. 

The Mead amendment takes care of these other lines. If 
the people from Texas want to have a fight about the line 
from Brownsville to Houston they had better strike out that 
section 4 or try to strike it out, someone said. That is all 
there is to this and I hope the House will understand it 
thoroughly. I intend to vote for the bill because I think the 
bill is a fine one, but I do not think they should go off on a 
tangent on this controversy and jeopardize legitimate actions 
of the Department on other lines. If there is something 
wrong with that particular bid that should be a separate 
investigation. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. Even if this proviso is left in the bill every 
company will have an opportunity to come down here on it. 
We are not throwing out any company. We are giving 
everybody the same treatment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say just one thing further. 
The line from Houston to Brownsville has not been let. It 
is just assumed here that they will advertise for bids. That 
is up to the Post Office Department. If there is some irreg- 
ularity in the letting of that contract there should be an 
investigation; but I do not want to be penalized in Wash- 
ington, the gentleman from Arizona does not want to be 
penalized, nor the gentleman from Florida, or the other 
gentlemen whose districts are affected. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
I agree wholeheartedly with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. It is not fair to the 
other gentlemen of the House who are interested in this 
matter that they be penalized because six Members from 
Texas, of which I am one, are more or less mixed up in @ 
little backyard fight. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Not at this time. If I can later 
I shall be glad to answer any question the gentleman from 
Florida may wish to ask. 

Let me briefly outline the facts as I understand them. 
First, this particular amendment so far as Texas is con- 
cerned covers only three Members, Mr. West, Mr. KLEBERG, 
and myself—Houston, Brownsville, and Corpus Christi. One 
of the main gateways to the Republic of Mexico and to 
South and Central America is Brownsville, Mr. West’s dis- 
trict. Most of that mail comes into Brownsville. 

There is a fight between two air lines, to be perfectly 
frank about it, trying to get all of the Central American and 
Mexican business; that is, Braniff and Eastern. Eastern 
already comes down the Atlantic seaboard from New York 
into my town, Houston. Now they want to go into Browns- 
ville to get that Mexican and Central American mail. Bran- 
iff has a contract with the Post Office Department already 
going from Mr. KLEBERG’s district down to Brownsville. 

It has been said that if Eastern should underbid Braniff 
it would create a duplicate system. All we want to do is to 
give everybody an opportunity to compete fair and square. 
But Mr. Braniff does not want to bid. Why? Because he 
has a maximum contract now, he cannot get a dime more; 
and if he bids with Eastern he stands to take a loss in his 
revenue because he cannot bid any higher; he is getting now 
as much as the law will permit him to get. As to the dupli- 
cation of service, let us be perfectly frank about it. Mr. 
Chairman, there is not going to be any duplicate line. Why? 
Because there is not enough business to justify two lines. 
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There is a contract already in existence between Braniff and 
the Post Office Department to carry the mail from Corpus 
Christi to Brownsville, but it is an indetermine contract and 
can be surrendered at the option of either party. Mr. Braniff 
knows that if he does not get that contract all the way 
through the Post Office Department is not going to have a 
duplicate system. The Department has too much sense to do 
a thing like that, for it would lose too much money. What 
it would do would be to say that it was going to terminate 
the Braniff contract. That is the long and the short of it. 

My friend from San Antonio is getting a little excited over 
Mr. Harllee Branch. All of the Members of the House who 
have dealt with Mr. Branch know there is not a finer man 
in the Post Office Department; there is not a man more 
courteous nor more generous to all of us. [Applause.] 

I venture the assertion the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Maverick] has misunderstood him, and if he will go over 
there and see Mr. Branch he will get what he wants. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAVERICK. The gentleman said there would not be 
duplicating service and stated also there was not enough mail 
for the two services. Does the gentleman mean one of those 
companies is going to be run out of business and that will be 
Mr. Braniff? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. If Mr. Braniff will not bid, why 
should the Government give him a premium? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Because he has got a service already 
between Brownsville and Corpus Christi. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Why penalize my town? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Your town is going to get it anyway. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. We want the through service 
from Mexico City to New York. 

Mr. MAVERICK. And you want to take it away from me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. No; you are 185 miles out of the 
way. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAMNECK. I have been trying to understand this 
question. To me it seems to resolve itself around the propo- 
sition that Braniff is trying to get a contract without bidding 
for it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. That is it exactly. 

Mr. MAVERICK. That is not so. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact Mr. Braniff, and everyone 
who supports the Braniff contention, has agreed if they had 
just that from Corpus Christi to Houston, that is all they 
want? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Yes; but that is dodging the 
issue. Nobody wants that business alone. They want the 
Mexico City business, and that is what the fight is over. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the way I read 
the Mead amendment, it is not earmaking any funds, al- 
though it states in the amendment just what lines are to be 
protected; yet I cannot see by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion why it is called earmarking because all this amendment 
proposes to do is to protect work done by the Post Office De- 
partment which will be thrown into the wastebasket if the 
Mead amendment is not agreed to. As soon as this bill is 
enacted into law all work done on these proposed lines is 
out, if the Mead amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. MAVERICK. No, no. This gives them a limit. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Here is what it takes to set 
up an air-mail line. It requires all the way from 90 days to 
6 months, and sometimes 9 months. After the bids have 
been advertised for, it takes 30 days from the time the bids 
have been received until they are opened. There are 30 days 
gone. After that has been completed it takes another 30 
days for the Treasury Department to go out and make a 
survey of the facilities. There are another 60 days. By the 
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time it gets down to the Department again and goes through 
various channels, receiving the O. K.’s of the different depart- 
ments, another 30 days go by. There are 90 days gone. 

This bill will go into effect before that time if it is enacted 
and passed, and all the Mead amendment does is to protect 
these bids which have already been accepted. I cannot see 
how that can be called earmarking, because here is this vol- 
ume of work which the Post Office Department up to this 
time has completed. This amendment simply says, “Let us 
complete that job.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have a selfish interest in this amendment 
perhaps. A line has been proposed from Detroit to the Soo. 
I know we cannot have air-mail service into northern Mich- 
igan unless the Post Office Department establishes air-mail 
service into that territory. 

A statement was made on the floor only a moment ago 
that no air-mail line should be established that must be 
subsidized. If we follow that argument and adhere to it, 
there would be very little air-mail or air-line expansion in 
the United States at the present time. 

If the Post Office Department loses any power in the mat- 
ter of pioneering, it will mean a great loss to the country, 
because the Post Office Department in the way of pioneer 
work in all lines of transportation has led the way. Al- 
though this bill may have merit, yet there is some doubt as to 
just how far the air authority will go in establishing these 
particular lines. The Post Office Department and those 
Members who have lines proposed at this time are fearful 
that the work which has been done up to date on the pro- 
posed lines will be junked. That is all the amendment does. 

Because of a controversy going on in another part of the 
country, I do not think that should jeopardize all work here- 
tofore undertaken on numerous new lines in the country. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Mead substitute may be considered by the House in lieu 
of his original proposed amendment. It is in better form 
and eliminates the objection that has been made here. If 
agreed to, it would accomplish the same purpose as his orig- 
inal amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
for the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Meran: On page 131, line 5, strike 
out after the word “section” the remainder of the subsection and 
insert in lieu thereof a period and the following sentence: 

“The Authority shall issue a certificate or certificates, upon evi- 
dence of adequate and efficient service, to applicants who are 
operating in the transportation of mail under contracts with the 
Postmaster General, and likewise to applicants whose bids on con- 
tracts for the transportation of mail by aircraft, based upon adver- 
tisements issued between April 1, 1938, and the effective date of 
this section, shall have been accepted by the Postmaster General, 
authorizing such applicants to transport mail and all other classes 
of traffic for which authorization is sought between the terminals 


and intermediate points covered by such contracts or such adver- 
tisements, as the case may be.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I could not hear plainly that portion of the amendment 
which set the date with reference to the bids having been 
accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
that part of the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Issued between April 1, 1938, and the effective date of this 
section. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Do you mean contracts being let or bids 
being advertised? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Based upon advertisements issued between April 1, 1938, and 
the effective date of this section. 


1938 


Mr. LEA. The effective date would be 60 days after Con- 
gress enacts this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I object. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Chairman, this has been repre- 
sented as completely a Texas controversy. In a way, it is a 
Texas controversy, because it particularly affects a certain 
portion of Texas, and, of course, we might say that some of 
us are prejudiced. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] read a private 
telegram of mine—my private correspondence—which I sent 
to Mr. Eddie Rickenbacker. If he is in possession of my 
private telegrams and correspondence, apparently given to 
him by Mr. Eddie Rickenbacker, it at least shows he is 
friendly to Eddie Rickenbacker. 

Mr. KLEBERG. I admit it, and to Tom Braniff, too. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I am friendly to both of them, too. In 
other words, we have proved we are friendly to both of these 
parties, we have demonstrated that we like both of them, 
so that is not relevant to the controversy. 

But let us look at this thing from this viewpoint: We are 
told by the gentleman from Houston [Mr. Tuomas] that it 
means they will get better service into Houston and those 
places along there, but what does it mean? It means that 
if we pass this earmarking amendment, we are going to legis- 
late the Braniff lines out of existence and build up a great 
monopoly in the Eastern Air Lines, That is what it means. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Just very briefly. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Does it not mean, on the contrary, if 
you want to take that slant, that you are asking that the 
Braniff lines be permitted to continue their present monopoly? 

Mr. MAVERICK. All the lines are really monopolies; but 
in this case it means that the Eastern Air Lines will pre- 
dominate. In my opinion, they will knock out the Braniff 
Lines practically altogether and probably weaken the service 
for another part of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this does not interest the Congress of the 
United States so far as any particular thing about Texas or 
any given portion of the United States is concerned. What 
then does this amendment mean to the whole country? 

It means we are saying we are going to pass a law but 
that we do not mean it in reference to large portions of the 
United States. This does not merely protect vested rights, 
as all vested rights are already protected, but this gives addi- 
tional vested rights to certain monopolies and gives them an 
unlimited time not to follow this law which we are enacting. 
When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Meap] offered his 
amendment which would give them ample time, no, they ob- 
jected to that because they want unlimited time to build up 
the exceptions they have in this amendment. 

What are we trying to do? We are trying to pass a civil 
aeronautics bill. We are trying to pass a bill that is fair to 
everybody, so there will not be any scandals or any discrimi- 
nation among these companies. But if we vote for this 
amendment, we are voting for a bill and then saying we do 
not mean it, we are going to have all of these exceptions, 
and there are a tremendous number of exceptions in the bill. 
It would be like that old minimum-wage bill we had; we 
excepted everything from nut crackers to engine wipers and 
until we had no bill at all. If we want to pass an honest 
Piece of legislation it ought not to be filled with exceptions 
of all kinds. 

I just want to bring out this point now. They talk about 
Mr. Harllee Branch. I suppose he is all right, but he gave 
me a written promise. It is not my word against his, it is a 
written promise, and that ought to be considered. I think 
if you will consider this from a fair viewpoint you will not 
put any exceptions in the bill and you will go ahead and pass 
the bill as it is and the way it was written. 

Mr, THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. TOMASON of Texas. What effect, if any, direct or in- 
direct, does either of these amendments have on those of 
us who live on the American Airlines? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I do not know. You tell me. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. I am asking you. 

Mr. MAVERICK. I do not know. That is a complicated 
question. But I believe it will hurt the western air travel 
because of a general tendency to divert traffic elsewhere. 

All I can say is that if you vote for this amendment, you 
are voting to have duplicating lines. The gentleman from 
Houston said you would not have duplicating lines, because 
there was not enough business for two lines. Mind you, one 
of the gentlemen said, “Why, we have duplicating lines over 
the country.” Of course, between Washington and New York, 
but you do not have duplicating lines between a rather small 
city, like Corpus Christi and Brownsville. You do not do 
that. Hence the idea here is to run the Braniff Lines out of 
business. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVERICK. I yield to the gentieman from Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. Does this bill have any purpose except to 
give a monopoly and prevent competition? 

Mr. MAVERICK. That question refers to the merits of 
the bill and I do not want to argue the merits of the bill. 

I say, if we are going to pass this bill, let us pass the bill 
and knock out the exceptions. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, my impres- 
sion of the men of Texas, gained from pleasant association 
with the men of Texas who have gone into Arizona, is that 
when Texans get into a fight I prefer to view it from a dis- 
tance, preferably through a field glass; but I do want to say 
I have an additional reason for keeping out of this. My 
friend from Washington made it pretty evident that some of 
the rest of us are not involved in this fight in Texas. I do 
not know very much about this Texas proposition, but I do 
not want a quarrel between men of Texas to wreck what has 
been done in other parts of the country. I am selfish in this 
respect. 

Something has been said here about Mr. Harllee Branch. I 
also have a high regard for him. I may say it took me about 
an hour last year to argue him from one viewpoint to another 
in regard to the air-line development needed in the far West. 
He certainly has the whole picture and need in mind. This 
was long before any money was appropriated for new air 
lines. Now, I find mentioned in the Mead amendment an air 
line from Phoenix, Ariz., to Las Vegas, Nev. We need this 
new link. It connects two great transcontinental air lines, 
which I was enabled, by a lot of argument, to make the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General see the need of about 
as now proposed. The money has subsequently been appro- 
priated for it, and I am trying at this time to see to it that 
the work thus far done is not delayed or abolished. 

I listened with interest to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Luptow]. I agree with his judgment mostly, but I cannot 
see how the passage of the Mead amendment would be ear- 
marking funds in such a way as to break faith. I think my 
friend from Michigan made that quite clear. The Post Office 
Department has already recognized certain projects, such as 
the one I have mentioned connecting two great transconti- 
nental lines over Arizona. It is not earmarking funds if 
we say in this new bill we are passing that they shall be 
established and maintained. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the Post Office 
Department, years and years ago and all during subsequent 
decades, has been engaged in pioneering—pioneering in the 
days when they let mail contracts to carry overland mail by 
stagecoaches or by pany express, pioneering in rail carriage 
or rural free delivery, and now pioneering in air-mail con- 
tracts. So I beg the Committee to adopt the Mead amend- 
ment and safeguard those that have been considered for the 
past year or year and a half and now appropriated for. Let 
us maintain them as they have been thus far established on 
careful study. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that just about 6 weeks 
ago Mr. Branch wrote a letter and said he was not going 
to advertise this Houston extension he is now talking about, 
and it is not one of those that has been under contempla- 
tion for a year and a half? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I cannot answer, because I 
do not know the Texas situation. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I want to say to the gentleman I also took 
the matter of postponing the Texas feud up with Mr. 
Harllee Branch and he agreed to put it off for a time, but 
he never agreed, so far as I know, to put it off permanently, 
and I really believe when he submitted the list of extensions, 
which can be found on page 45 of the hearings, and listed 
that particular line, objection should have been made to 
it at that time. I took my list from the list that Harllee 
Branch put in the hearings before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. THOMASON of Texas. The gentleman and I are 
neighbors out in the great Southwest and, as I understand 
it, we are being well served at present by the American Air- 
lines. I want to know from the gentleman, in view of the 
careful study he has given these two amendments, what 
effect, if any, either of these amendments would have on 
our situation either in El Paso or Phoenix as now handled 
by the American Airlines? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I am unable to answer that 
question with full confidence. I hope neither amendment 
will affect adversely our existing east-west air lines. I want 
the greatest possible amount of air service in the West. I 
agree with my friend from El Paso that we have splendid 
quality of air service. We have not enough now and I want 
to see more of it, especially in a north-south direction. 

Mr, THOMASON of Texas. I agree with the gentleman 
about that. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Would not the gentleman be willing to let 
Texas alone and exempt us from this bill? 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. I would be glad enough to 
have the Texas situation eliminated from consideration in 
this bill. Perhaps an amendment to the Mead amendment 
would do it. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I feel that one or the other of 
these amendments should be adopted. The lines that have 
gained a legitimate right through the Post Office Department 
up to this date, in my judgment, are certainly entitled to the 
approval of the House. As to the controversy with respect to 
the remaining line which as yet is unadvertised, you have 
heard that discussed today. The committee has not author- 
ized me to take any attitude on the matter, so we submit it 
to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, did I understand the Chair 
to state that this is a vote on the Mead amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
do not believe the Committee really understands what it 
is voting on now. May I ask to have the question stated 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] for the 
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amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MEAD]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MEAD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANDOLPH: Page 130, strike out in 
lines 17 and 18 “December 1, 1937" and substitute therefor “May 
15, 1938", and strike out lines 4 and 5, on page 131, April 
15, 1937” and substitute therefor “May 15, 1938.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has just been agreed to as proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Map], the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, begins on 
page 131, after the word “section”, in line 5. The amend- 
ment which I offer and which has been read by the Clerk 
simply goes to the matter of a change of date from Decem- 
ber 1 to May 15, as found on page 130, line 17, and on page 
131, from April 15 to May 15. The reason I offer this is not 
to bring about any controversy. I simply have in mind the 
protection of the smaller air carriers; and in this connection 
I am thinking of one line that makes connection with a line 
that serves my home town and district, which has been 
operating only as of May 9, 1938. Understand it clearly, this 
line to date has no mail contract whatsoever, but since May 
9, licensed by the Bureau of Air Commerce of the United 
States, it has been engaging in express and passenger serv- 
ice and desires to be treated on a fair basis. I have nothing 
more to say, except that I trust the chairman of the com- 
mittee will agree to this change of date. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I have no authority to consent 
to this amendment for the committee, but I can say that in 
my judgment this is entirely consistent with what the com- 
mittee has done this morning, and it takes care of a very 
meritorious feeder line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser: Page 131, line 13, strike 
out all after the comma and insert: 

“That there shall be no exemptions from paragraph (n), sec- 


tion 402 of this title, for carriers engaged in scheduled air trans- 
portation, or in the transportation of mail by aircraft.” 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
have just offered is to the law establishing minimum labor 
standards as it exists today in regard to all the lines of air- 
transportation companies authorized to carry mail whether 
or not mail may be carried on all of the lines of such com- 
panies. At present what is known as decision 83 is part of 
the law of the United States. That decision provides that 
pilots shall not be required to fly more than 85 hours per 
month and also provides a rule for minimum wages of pilots 
and copilots. 

This amendment which I have offered would establish these 
minimum standards of labor for all scheduled air lines as 
well as for all lines carrying mail. On April 15 last a bill 
fixing these standards for lines carrying air mail was signed 
by the President. That law provides that decision 83 shall 
be the law in regard to all air-mail carriers. The amend- 
ment which I have offered would establish the same mini- 
mum labor standards for pilots and copilots employed on all 
scheduled lines. Practically every company operating a 
scheduled line now operates some lines carrying air mail, so 
that, as a matter of fact, these labor standards which I am 
urging are already binding upon many of the air carriers. 
If there is any class of workmen in the United States who 
are entitled to every possible protection that the Congress 
can provide, surely it is the class of men who risk their lives 
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from morning till night, day after day, throughout the year, 
in the business of fiying. 

Decision 83 provides that pilots and copilots shall not fly 
more than 85 hours in any one month. That is mainly to 
assure safety by preventing tired-out men from piloting air- 
ships. They try to tell us that decision 83 would assure all 
of the pilots $700 or $800 a month compensation. That is 
not true. As a matter of fact, the average pay of first-class 
pilots in the United States is from $550 to $600 per month. 
That is the average pay today even under this decision of the 
national board. 

Mr. FULLER. Decision No. 83. 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes; the gentleman is right. 

Half of the air pilots are copilots, and the maximum pay 
of a copilot today is $225 a month, his minimum being $190. 
Will anyone say that this compensation is unreasonable for 
service in this very dangerous business? Shall we lower the 
working standards of air pilots in order to enable what are 
loosely called feeder lines to increase their profits? Nobody 
can define what a feeder line is. The bill as reported would 
settle nothing definitely. It fails to set out a law stating 
anything about minimum compensation. The bill does not 
legislate as to minimum wages but says that a commission 
or board may exempt from the effect of decision 83 any line it 
chooses. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the committee’s bill says 
that the authority may, if it finds that due to “the limited 
character of operations” of a company the enforcement of 
the labor standards contained in decision 83 “would be an 
undue burden” on such company—the commission may 
waive the requirements in regard to labor standards. Can 
you tell me what is meant by “limited character of opera- 
tions”? Certainly not. What to one person’s mind seems 
“limited” does not seem limited to another. 

To adopt the language which I have just quoted from the 
bill would be to authorize the commission to do whatever it 
likes in regard to labor standards. That would be the au- 
thority to make laws, and the Constitution says that Con- 
gress is to make the laws, and so Congress cannot transfer 
that authority to a commission. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. What will be the effect of the gentle- 
man’s amendment on the copilots, not on the pilots? 

Mr. CROSSER. The copilots will not be affected in any 
way. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The gentleman’s amendment does not 
change their status. They draw their $190 to $225 monthly 
today. This does not change that at all. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. It is true, however, that 
if the gentleman’s amendment prevails it will guarantee the 
copilots the wages they now receive. 

Mr. CROSSER. It will absolutely guarantee them the 
wages they now are guaranteed; and if anybody here has 
the audacity to say that that is too much for men who do 
such dangerous work let us know who he is. Certainly that 
is not unreasonable pay for such extremely hazardous and 
dangerous work. The average chief pilot today under this 
decision receives from $550 to $600 a month. Is there a 
man here who will rise and say that this is too much to pay 
to secure the most competent pilots so that aviation may 
be made as safe as possible? Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment ought to be carried by a unanimous vote. Let no one 
be fooled by any talk about “freezing the service,” as they 
say when they mean to infer that there would be no varia- 
tion in pay. There is a variation in the rates of pay for 


day and night flying, and there is what is called retainer 
pay. This is all provided for in decision 83. The rates of 
pay are flexible and variable and are not one fixed rate as 
the opponents of the amendment suggest. 

Mr. Chairman, the Washington Herald of May 7 urged 
editorially that we make flying safe and adopt the amend- 
ment urged by the Air Pilots Association and by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. They are urging editorially that 
this be done. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, the least that we can do is to 
continue the reasonable, fair, labor standards that are now 
the law by virtue of decision No. 83, which has been incor- 
porated into the statutes of the United States. Let us not 
take a backward step. Rather let us go forward instead. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I regard this amendment as 
very important, and I regard it as a serious menace to the 
future of aviation. Let us understand in the first place what 
is involved here. The committee is not trying to take one 
dime from the air-line pilots, it is not trying to add 1 min- 
ute to their hours of flying. In 1934 the Labor Board ren- 
dered a decision fixing the wages and hours of air pilots. 
Following that, Congress passed an air-mail act which made 
this decision permanent law. This bill continues that with 
the exception referred to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser]. Thus we have permanent law. 

The wages provided by that decision amount to approxi- 
mately $350 to $800 a month ordinarily; but the amount 
that any given pilot receives depends upon the length of time 
he has served, the speed his plane travels, and whether or 
not the fiying is by day or night. The minimum compensa- 
tion is a little over $4 an hour and runs up to as much as 
$9 an hour at the present time, depending upon speed and 
other circumstances. The pilot has a base pay of $1,600 to 
$3,000 a month regardless of the time he may fly. 

The exemption we propose is not to take a cent from these 
men but to give the aeronautics authority the right to make 
an exemption where, on account of the limited character of 
the particular operation, these rates of pay might work an 
undue burden on a small line. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. CROSSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CROSSER. Does the gentleman think we ought to 
take the bars down in order to let these limited number of 
lines operate at the hazard of the general public as well 
as the pilots? Nobody knows why. Does the gentleman 
think we ought to allow that? 

Mr. LEA. I may say to the gentleman we are not taking 
the bars down. We simply provide a method of adjustment 
so as to prevent this labor decision from obstructing the 
development of small lines. 

The amendment that the gentleman proposes would pre- 
vent the making of any exemption in cases where the pilots 
are flying on schedule or carrying air mail. Every air line 
in interstate or foreign commerce that amounts to any- 
thing has to go on a schedule. They cannot secure the 
business unless they do. So the gentleman from Ohio would, 
as a practical matter, prevent by law any reduction of com- 
pensation and would say to feeder lines all over the country, 
no matter how small, “You cannot operate unless you pay 
the same wages that are paid by the large air lines, running 
up to six, seven, or eight dollars an hour.” You know what 
that means. It means that we will have no feeder lines, 

I have in my office a chart of prospective feeder lines in the 
United States. Nine hundred and three prospective airports 
are to be taken care of. If you vote for this restriction on 
aviation today, it will not be long until you find you are 
unable to get lines in your own territory. Those little lines 
cannot operate and pay their pilots at that high rate of 
compensation. Their only chance to operate is to have an 
exemption when authorized by the proper authorities, 

Can we have any legitimate fear that the authority estab- 
lished by this act is going to do an injustice to the pilots? 
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Nobody complains about the compensation paid these pilots 
today. The air lines themselves are not complaining. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to what 
the committee did in this bill in favor of the pilots? While 
the present law only applies to domestic air-mail carriers, we 
extended the rates of compensation to the foreign service 
and made it apply to all air carriers, present and future, 
whether they carry mail or not. We made the law perma- 
nent instead of temporary. 

There are in the United States today 1,347 air pilots on 
main lines. There are over 7,000 pilots who are commercial 
fliers, not on the air lines, and if this amendment is adopted 
these men in interstate commerce will be unable to secure 
jobs except at the prices provided here. That will mean 
that many of them will not get jobs. 

Mr. CROSSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CROSSER. Of course, the gentleman knows that this 
does not apply at all to anything except the scheduled air lines 
and air-mail carriers, 

Mr. LEA. That is true. 

Mr. CROSSER. And the great bulk of those are not 
affected at all. 

Mr. LEA. They are in it because the advancement of 
aviation depends on the scheduled fliers, whether it be pas- 
sengers, express, or mail, and they must operate on schedule. 

It is said that we should not refuse to make the little car- 
riers pay the higher prices, because, if they carry mail, the 
Government will pay the bill. Lay it on Uncle Sam. What 
it will mean is that many air carriers on short lines will not 
have an opportunity to start because they cannot take care 
of the expense involved. 

I have here a telegram from Mr. B. E. Cole, of the Air Line 
Charter Service. I would like to read this to show the prac- 
tical viewpoint as to the effect of this legislation. It will 
result in a handicap to the expansion of aviation in the 
United States. While we are endeavoring to pass a bill to 
aid aviation, here is an amendment that will do as much as 
an amendment could do to retard the future of aviation. 
Having in mind that this bill only affects one out of six fliers 
in the United States, for the sake of maintaining these high 
prices which are proper for the existing carriers, it will deny 
the opportunity to all these other pilots to advance into the 
service of small air lines. 

This telegram reads as follows: 


LAWRENCE, Mass., April 16, 1938. 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 


New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Supplementing previous wire regarding pilots’ minimum wage. 

Our members do not question present wage for services now 
performed but protest that future cannot be foreseen and if mini- 
mum wage is based on duties of air-line pilots at present, future 
development will be hampered. Domestic aviation progress re- 
quires feeder routes which will be flown, contact, and with planes 
requiring less pilot skill than those now used in scheduled opera- 
tion. Shortness of routes provide only part-time pilot employ- 
ment. Among over 6,000 transport pilots not represented by the 
Air Line Pilots’ Association are many whose part-time work as 
fiying instructors and charter pilots, make them immediately 
available for feeder piloting. They now practice the flying tech- 
nique required and their ability is attested by the fact that the 
safety record of our commercial-charter operation is unequaled by 
any other classification in aviation. Present wage clause would 
make part-time work impossible and would preclude development 
of any class of pilot below present air-line requirements whose 
qualifications are unnecessary and whose training is unsuited for 
feeder operations. Respectfully suggest that Railway Labor Act 
protects rights of pilots and other employees and provides a 
permanent means of equitably meeting changing conditions. 

AIR Lines CHARTER SERVICE, 
B. E. Coie, General Manager. 


Mr. CROSSER. The fact of the matter is the Senate 
adopted my amendment? 
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Mr. LEA. It did, and I think it will be far better to send 
it to conference. It will not be in the hands of enemies. It 
will be worked out to the best advantage of all concerned. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want to compliment the 
committee on the splendid work it has done in the prepara- 
tion of this bill, which is very, very important. The members 
of that committee have worked out a fine bill. They have 
had hours, days, weeks, and months of study. Out of the 
wisdom of that committee has grown this bill, and the pur- 
pose of it is but one—to protect and promote a great, growing 
industry in the United States. 

This bill will pass the House. Let us not put anything 
in here in the form of an amendment which will in any way 
defeat the purposes of the bill. There is no one in this House 
more interested than I in protecting the wages and hours 
laboring men shall work. There is no one more interested 
than I in keeping travel by air safe or making it safer. This 
industry has to grow as the railroads of this country grew— 
by the establishment of small lines which feed trunk or trans- 
continental lines. If we heap burdens so heavily upon the 
backs of those people who will invest their money in the crea- 
tion of feeder lines, we will defeat the growth of this great, 
growing industry. I do not believe anyone will say that 
pilots and copilots at this time are underpaid. Their wage 
scale is well known. I believe the record will show that the 
average pay of pilots on the large transcontinental lines is 
between $500 and $600 per month. 

The gentleman, when he offered his amendment, stated 
this will apply only to those lines that fly schedules. There 
are only 200 towns in the United States today now being 
serviced by air mail. I would not venture to say how many 
towns there are in the United States that have an air line 
running out of them, connecting with a transcontinental line, 
that does not carry mail at all but, despite that, flies on 
schedule. We want those feeder lines to grow. We want a 
small line to start some place so it can become a large line. 
If the small line is compelled to do the same thing the large 
line does, the small lines can never get out of its swaddling 
clothes and get on its feet and get in shape to grow to be a 
large line. Therefore, I believe the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] should be defeated in all 
fairness to even the pilots themselves. If this industry is not 
going to grow, you will freeze the pilots where they now are 
as far as their number is concerned, and they will not be able 
to increase in number. If you want to give a monopoly to 
the already existing transcontinental air lines and freeze in 
their hands the monopoly of transportation of air mail, pas- 
sengers, and express, in my opinion, the best way you can 
do it is to adopt the Crosser amendment and give the already 
existing air lines a monopoly on the air-transportation busi- 
ness. I do not believe this House wants to do that. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not entirely agree that this is an 
amendment. As I view it, this is a restoration or a main- 
tenance of the existing law as we have had it for several 
years. 

I wish to reiterate what I stated to the committee in 
general debate the other day, I cannot for the life of me 
see why we ought to undertake now, in this measure, for 
the first time, to experiment with the pay and working 
conditions of the air-mail pilot, because if there is any 
industry in the world that is built up on one man, aviation 
is built up on the pilot. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. LEA. I presume the gentleman will recognize that 
the existing law applies only to air mail? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes, 
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Mr. LEA. While the proposal here would apply to any 
interstate transportation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It is true that the existing 
law applies only to air mail, but as I understand it, prac- 
tically all the interstate lines in the country today have 
air-mail contracts, and they have depended on those air- 
mail contracts to. operate. While the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has implored you to let this industry grow, I 
would remind you it has grown under the existing law, 
and the air-mail pilots have for the past 4 years been paid, as 
I understand it, under a labor decision rendered even prior 
to the act of 1934. 

The existing schedule of working hours and pay of the 
air-mail pilots has not frozen or stifled the industry and it 
is a fact the industry has grown by leaps and bounds. Why 
should we experiment now with the security, the peace of 
mind, and the welfare of the very key men of this great 
and hazardous occupation? 

It has been pointed out to you here that the pay of a first- 
class air-mail pilot of the large lines ranges up to $500 or 
$600 a month. It has not been pointed out to you, however, 
that the earning life of an air-mail pilot is only 10 years. 
He is generally 30 years of age before he has worked himself 
up to the position of pilot, and at 40 years of age he has 
become too old, he is superannuated, and he loses his earn- 
ing power. In this occupation we have the most skilled and 
responsible class of men in this country, in the world, yet 
their top earning capacity lasts for only 10 years. Whereas 
in all other walks of life a man’s earning capacity is supposed 
to be only ripening at 40, the pilot’s earning capacity ends 
at that time. 

Mr. CROSSER. The pilots cannot even get insurance in 
this business. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; they cannot even buy 
insurance. There is no provision whatever for their future 
security. 

I sat through all the hearings on this bill. We had testi- 
mony. from one man named Adams, who came from West 
Virginia and represented some individual line, who testified 
his line could not pay the schedule. He testified his line 
might be affected if he were required to subscribe to Labor 
Act decision No. 83, regulating the pay and hours of pilots. 
It seemed to me it was conjectural to change this law to 
favor lines. I made up my mind I was going to adhere to 
the existing law and let the aeronautical authority experi- 
ment with the law and not experiment now on the air-mail 
pilots, They are all we are proposing to experiment on. If 
it develops between now and next winter that the exemption 
we propose to take out of the bill results in detriment to 
some companies in the industry, then the aeronautical au- 
thority can recommend changes to the Congress. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent. that 
all debate on this amendment close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser]. I am not violating any confidence when I say 
I opposed it in the Committee on Interstate Commerce when 
it was offered before that committee, and the committee 
rejected it. 

If the members of the Committee of the Whole will ex- 
amine those provisions of this bill which relate to the pay 
and the service conditions of pilots, including the paragraph 
headed “Exemptions,” I think they will agree with me that 
never has legislation been presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives so fairly and generously protecting men in their 
present pay and working conditions. 

As has been stated to you, the present law applies only 
to air-mail pilots. It does not apply to the ordinary run of 
commercial pilots whose planes do not carry mail, but who 
are nevertheless engaged in interstate commerce and who 
in very large measure are already running on schedule. 
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The present law does not touch them. It gives them no pro- 
tection. This bill of ours gives them protection along with 
the transcontinental air-mail pilots, the pilots on the large 
lines, in the matter of maximum working hours. 

I am led to emphasize this because, like many of you, I am 
in receipt of a telegram from Mr. David L. Behncke, presi- 
dent of the Air Line Pilots Association, in which he uses 
this language: 

Any lowering of pilots’ wages and increasing of flying hours 
will lower piloting standards, and accidents will become even more 
numerous. 

He is protesting against an increase, I mean, in maximum 
hours. He knows perfectly well that this bill forbids that 
very thing. He knows it perfectly well. He should be 
ashamed to have allowed such a thing to creep into his 
telegram. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I cannot yield. 

The facts are plain because on page 137, line 13, there is a 
proviso that reads— 
that nothing in this subsection shall be deemed to authorize the 
Authority to exempt any air carrier or class of air carriers from 
any requirement of this title or any provision thereof, or any 
rule, regulation, term, condition, or limitation prescribed there- 
under, which provides for maximum flying hours for pilots or 
copilots. 

So I think I am justified in emphasizing to the members 
of the Committee of the Whole the fact that the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce has not let down the bars one little 
iota with respect to flying hours, despite the inference in 
Mr. Behncke’s telegram. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I cannot yield. I am stating facts 
and I cannot yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. I do not think the gentle- 
man is stating facts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am stating facts. We have not let 
down the bars one iota. As a matter of fact, we have ex- 
tended the provision for maximum hours now contained in 
section 83 not only to air-mail pilots, but to all pilots en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. Will anybody say we are 
lowering the safety regulations? Not at all. 

Now, what change do we authorize in our bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Before the gentleman goes to 
that, will he permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will admit the provision is as 
the gentleman says with respect to hours, but that is a very 
minor matter because there is not any danger of working 
them materially longer hours than they are working now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regard it as a highly important 
consideration. If there is one element that leads to acci- 
dents it is fatigue on the part of the pilot, and the gentleman 
from Colorado says it amounts to little. I am amazed at 
him. The 85-hour maximum was established as a standard. 
It was understood at that time and it is still understood 
by the airplane companies and by the pilots themselves that 
when a man is called upon to do more than 85 hours in a 
mont 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Jarman). The Chair understands 
the time has been fixed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, may I state that when I made 
the request for 30 minutes, I had in mind the gentleman 
would have 3 additional minutes, so there would be ample 
time to cover the Members who rose at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 3 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the members of the Com- 
mittee. 
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The figure of 85 hours was agreed upon by the airplane 
companies and the pilots themselves as a limitation on the 
theory and the implication that when called upon to fly 
more than that number of hours the pilot would be subject 
to overfatigue, and overfatigue is the one thing they dread 
more than anything else. One hundred dollars a year more 
or less in salary compares not at all to another 4 or 5 hours 
a month in working hours. 

Now, something about feeder lines. I am probably im- 
posing upon the members of the Committee if I recite a 
personal experience. Perhaps, I cannot do it in the 3 min- 
utes, but I shall try. Back in 1927 and 1928 I happened 
to be associated as a director in a company that started 
pioneering in air navigation. It was known as the Cana- 
dian-Colonial. We operated from New York to Montreal. 
We had the first foreign air-mail contract under the old 
provisions. We operated for 2 years. The stock was sold 
privately. It was subscribed to in comparatively small 
amounts by men who thought they could take a chance 
and, perhaps, would lose, but if they won they would have 
done something for aviation. We paid our pilots from 
$250 to $300 a month, and they were a fine lot of pilots. 
Had the Crosser amendment been in effect then, forcing us 
to pay $600 a month, we simply never would have started. 

We lost money every one of the 24 months as it was. 
We lost money and finally sold out to a larger company, 
but we had done the pioneering. We had laid out the air 
course. We had given good employment to an excellent lot 
of pilots who learned more and more about the game and 
who, when absorbed by the larger company, are today 
getting the $600. 

They never would have been there had companies like 
ours had not gone to work and pioneered as feeder lines. 
Adopt this Crosser amendment and I say to you that you 
will stop pioneering by the small men in this country, who 
cannot pay $600 a month and who are not doing it now. 
They cannot do it now. If you adopt this amendment you 
will also make it very difficult for the copilot to get more 
than the $250 a month now given him by law. Why? If 
our bill is approved the small lines may be authorized to pay 
$400 a month, for example, instead of $600 a month. Then 
the present copilot could get a promotion from the $250-a- 
month to the $400-a-month pay, and he will be earning 
more money than he is today. This bill of ours is in the 
interest of safety and also in the interest of the development 
of the aviation service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, a great deal 
is said by the opponents of the Crosser amendment about 
how much the provisions of decision 83 have been extended 
not only to the air-mail lines but to all air lines in interstate 
commerce. They seek to make it look as if they have really 
done something, but if you will take the bill you will see 
that they start first to write very fair and very fine labor 
conditions provision; and then when they get it all in they 
come in, on page 137 following, and write a section providing 
for exemptions, which permits the authority, when it shall 
decide, due to the limited character of operations of the 
air carrier, to nullify the provisions of the preceding section 
with respect to everything it does, with respect to wages, 
with respect to labor conditions, and everything else pro- 
vided in the preceding section, so that their argument of 
extension means nothing at all, as it is practically all nullified 
by the following section, which provides these exemptions. 
The bill says nothing at all about feeder lines or exemptions 
for feeder lines. It says due to the limited character of 
the operations of one of these carriers. Who knows what 
limited character is? 

Mr. CROSSER. That is a matter of opinion, is it not? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. It is strictly a matter of 
opinion. Who will decide what limited character is? Lim- 
ited character may apply to the lines running through my 
country. They operate in a sparsely settled country, where 
there is little population, yet the pilots that operate through 
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there are flying over mountains and have the most hazardous 
occupation of any in the country. These, though they are 
not, may be adjudged limited. 

Our opponents talk about killing these feeder lines. Just 
a few minutes ago you had seven or eight of these feeder 
lines coming in here demanding that they be recognized, 
demanding that their rights be taken care of, when they 
know that they have to meet the labor provisions that were 
enacted into law by the bill signed by the President on April 
15. Talk about feeder line. No feeder line can exist unless 
it has an air-mail subsidy, and if it gets an air-mail subsidy 
under the law which was enacted on April 15 they must agree 
to the labor provisions which the Crosser amendment is 
demanding here today. 

What is the argument advanced largely by the air-line 
companies? It is the argument that every industry ever 
started has made—the way to let them begin and the way 
to let them make profits is by giving starvation wages, small 
wages, to the workers. Always “a pound of flesh” out of the 
body of the workers. All that that can do is to destroy the 
industry and destroy the development and improvement of 
the air industry. If you permit a lot of incompetent pilots 
to come in at starvation wages, then you will have an increase 
in accidents, and you will destroy the industry. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. No. I say the development 
of any feature of the air industry rests not with the swivel- 
chair experts, not with the aviation company, but with the 
men who pilot planes in the sky at the risk of their lives, 
and there is a life sacrificed every 28 days in the year. It 
rests with those men and not with the swivel-chair experts. 
You ought to be ashamed to come in here and argue that 
you are going to develop the air industry by lowering pilots’ 
Wages or anything so disastrous. 

The remark is made that the copilots can never become 
pilots if this amendment is adopted. All of the copilots 
now operating are for the Crosser amendment. They know 
it will insure them the wages they are getting, instead of 
letting them be destroyed by some board, and God knows 


‘who is going to make up that board, who is going to be 


honored, or what character they will be, who they will 
represent or anything of the kind. You will let this board 
decide, having all the dictatorial power and authority, what 
the wage of some pilot is going to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I am certain that no 
Member of this body entertains a higher personal regard 
for the distinguished and veteran Member from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] than do I. I regret exceedingly on that personal 
account that I find it necessary to oppose the amendment 
which he has offered, and which I know he has offered in 
all sincerity. I oppose it, however, because I can do so 
from the standpoint of a member of the Labor Committee 
of this House, who has always joined with other Members 
of this body in fighting for higher wages and for better 
living conditions and for working hours that are fair. 

I do it because I know in my own congressional district 
and in the State of West Virginia that there is an air line 
operating a so-called feeder service. I know that this air 
line is pioneering. No doubt the same conditions exist in 
other sections of the Nation. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. CROSSER. What is a feeder service? Who knows 
what it is? 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I say to the gentleman from Ohio that 


as far as I am concerned a feeder service is a small line oper- 
ating between four, five, or six towns in a more or less 
sparsely populated area where passengers may be carried to 
stops or terminals of a transport line. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Would not a good answer to the gentle- 
man’s question be an air line which feeds passengers and ex- 
press to a transcontinental or trunk line? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further because I do not have time. 
Let me say to the gentleman from Montana who made the 
remark that we do not want incompetent pilots carrying 
passengers on our air lines, that that is true, but let me 
point out that the Bureau of Air Commerce has to recognize 
and license every pilot before he can fly a plane, whether 
in the carrying of passengers or for his own individual pleas- 
ure or business. 

I want to make this observation to the committee. We 
shall see the time come in this country, increasingly so, 
when the large air-transport systems themselves will recog- 
nize that they must do some pioneering from the standpoint 
of helping the small feeder lines. This is coming just as 
surely as I am speaking here today. It is going to be the 
backbone, it is going to be the doorstep, for aviation in the 
future. It will be the backlog which will tend to bring 
about a wider use of air transportation. 

Just one further observation before I finish. I believe 
that smaller air lines can largely operate in the United States 
without a subsidy from air mail. I believe we are going 
to see the time in this country when small air lines are going 
to handle a package service, entering a new field of service 
not now rendered by the railway express. To illustrate, in 
my district now the Tri-State Aviation Corporation is carry- 
ing 700 or 800 packages every day for Morgantown and 
other cities in West Virginia by plane service; packages not 
handled by the railway express over established transport 
lines. We today face the issue, Mr. Chairman, of saying to 
the country whether we shall or shall not add too heavy 
burdens to these small operators who as in the case of the 
line in the district represented by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapsworTtH] are pioneering. I desire earnestly 
that pilots, on small as well as large lines, be adequately 
paid for the fine service they are giving. They are pilots 
of progress in an industry which is becoming more and more 
important to modern transportation. [Applause.] 

I trust the amendment will be defeated. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mean] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, our committee spent a good 
many years in perfecting the labor section of the air-mail 
law that would be interfered with were not the Crosser 
amendment adopted. This is no time to impair wage levels 
when Congress is attempting to buoy up wages and purchas- 
ing power. I really believe this problem ought to be turned 
over for consideration to the new commission set up in this 
bill because there are no short lines in existence now in ac- 
cordance with the definition given short lines in this debate. 
There may be one over in the district of the gentleman from 
West Virginia, but practically all the lines in the United 
States are scheduled air mail-passenger-express lines, and 
there are no such lines as might be termed short feeder 
lines. Short feeder lines are developing; we shall haye them 
with us some day. It occurs to me that when that day ar- 
rives it will be time enough to go into matters of this char- 
acter. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] does not affect local operators, those engaged in 
taxi service, sightseeing service, photography, or nonsched- 
uled operations; but it does apply to those engaged in the 
general business of transporting air-mail express and pas- 
sengers, and that is about 95 percent of all the scheduled air- 
line business in the United States. So, until the day of the 
feeder service, or the pick-up service, or the experimental 
service actually arrives, why break down labor standards? 
I really believe there is much merit in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. Unless 
adopted, you are giving this new commission a very, very 
difficult and complex problem. You are asking them to 
deviate from existing labor standards when it would result 
in an undue burden, or where the service is of limited char- 
acter. 

What do you mean by undue burden? That is what they 
will want to know. Why not treat this problem as they have 
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on the railroads? Under the railroad law, an agreement 
reached in one instance covers all the railroad men in the 
same category, and that is well defined, defined by under- 
standable limitations. The limitations here are too broad. 
They make the problem most difficult to solve, and therefore 
I believe that the present law ought to be continued without 
deviation. We have, as I said a moment ago, few so-called 
feeder lines. The feeder lines will come into existence, how- 
ever, and then it will be time enough to treat them as they 
should be treated. 

I agree that all the small lines which pioneered in aviation 
10, 15, or 20 years ago lost money. It was the romance of 
aviation that brought the pioneers into this particular field. 
But such is not the case today. The pioneering period is 
past; aviation has reached maturity. One of the very best 
protective features, so far as safety is concerned, is the 
protection of personnel. I really believe this problem ought 
to be turned over in its entirety to the aviation commission. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, if you were to go by 
speeches in this House, everybody here seems to be a friend 
of labor until their votes are counted when the worker needs 
more than their speeches to get fair treatment. I never 
heard anybody get up here who wanted to take something 
away from labor that did not profess his love and affection 
while trying to hit them under the belt. Some of this debate 
reminds me of the policeman who said, “It is not because I 
hate you that I beat you; it is just to show you my authority.” 

If I were to follow anybody in this House as to what is good 
for labor and what will promote their best interests, I should 
prefer to follow the leadership of the gentleman from Ohio, 
who for the years of his service in this House has done more 
to promote decent working conditions and fair wages than 
any other Member I know. He carries as a token of appre- 
ciation from the railroad workers an emblem that symbolizes 
the service he has rendered to the cause of the workingmen, 
and where the needs of labor are concerned I would sooner 
trust the able judgment of my distinguished colleague than 
those who protest so much but vote so seldom in labor’s behalf. 

The same arguments that have been advanced here about 
exempting these feeder or short lines were the arguments 
advanced 20 and 30 years ago against every bill that came up 
in either the National or State Legislature to better working 
conditions and the salaries of labor in the railroad crafts. 
Those who opposed decent wages said, “Why, we cannot start 
this line across your State unless we are exempted from these 
laws.” When we get big we will pay better wages.” You all 
know the bunk hidden in that argument. f 

Mr. Chairman, the principal justification for any business 
is its ability to pay decent wages and make a fair profit. If 
there are any businesses which cannot make a profit except 
at the expense of underpaid and overworked employees, the 
Government should not render them special favors. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio proposes only one 
thing, that the air lines, whether they are short or long, 
whether they are so-called pioneers who would lead you to 
believe they are going into the business for the love or 
romance of it, or whether they are frankly out to make a 
legitimate profit for their stockholders, shall pay the same 
wages and have the same hours of work for pilots. What is 
wrong with that when they are conducting a transportation 
service? If it is a good thing for the railroad men to receive 
the same wages and conditions upon all the lines on which 
they work, why should not the pilots of our airplanes have the 
same consideration? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Is it not true that the 
same provision as the Crosser amendment has been incor- 
porated in the Senate bill which passed the Senate yesterday? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I have been so informed. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAVERICK. In addition to requiring the same quali- 
fications, would this require the same pay? Suppose they 
had a particularly good man that they wanted to run on a 
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very large plane—say, an 18-seater Douglas—would he get 
the same pay as the man running a small one? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. No. As this is now written there can be 
a variable scale of pay set up. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. If the gentleman will yield, 
may I say that the wage scale runs from $4 to $9 an hour. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Yes. There is a variable wage scale. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want to demonstrate that we believe 
in decent working conditions without favoritism to any men 
in the same craft, we will adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, may I refer to two or three state- 
ments that have been made in the course of this debate? In 
the first place, it was declared that the adoption of the 
provisions in the bill would result in the employment of in- 
competent pilots. In order to get his pilot’s certificate every 
pilot is required to qualify under exactly the same condi- 
tions, so that statement is inaccurate. In the second place, 
it is suggested that we wait until the day of the feeder lines. 
The reason we do not want to wait is because the time of the 
feeder lines will not come if we adopt this amendment. 

The Crosser amendment would be destructive and would 
raise an almost impossible barrier against advancement of 
feeder lines. 

Reference has been made to the lines paying. The little 
line operating down in West Virginia, I am advised, is pay- 
ing satisfactorily already. They have no mail contract. 
They are engaged in the passenger and express business 
alone. It would be utterly impossible for that line to oper- 
ate, however, if the Crosser amendment were agreed to. It 
is said that we should treat them as the railroad men are 
treated. This bill gives the air-line pilots everything that 
the railroad workers have and in addition gives them a 
minimum-wage law. Both the railroad workers and the 
pilots have the benefits of the Railway Labor Act but the 
railroad workers do not have a minimum-wage law such as 
is given the pilots in this bill. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the argument advanced by 
the gentleman from California is the argument that has 
always been advanced against proposals to establish standards 
of employment. You could just as well argue that plumbers, 
machinists, and other skilled workmen should have no general 
working standards established. ; 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not assure protection to the men 
who risk their lives day after day piloting ships in the air, 
if the airmen may have no more upon which to rely than the 
mere assurance of the good will of some arbitrary authority, 
then the pilots will be constantly uneasy, fearful, and dis- 
satisfied. 

We are told by those opposed to the pending amendment 
that the pilots are only concerned about limiting their work- 
ing time to 85 hours per month. Mr. Chairman, that is 
not so. If a man were required to work for $75 a month, 
for example, in order to enable some company to start in 
business—that is, if we were to permit a company to start a 
new line by paying low wages—then the pilot, under such 
conditions, could not perform the most effective service. He 
would not only feel himself the victim of injustice, and 
therefore discontented, but his worry in meeting the ordinary 
expenses of life would prevent him from concentrating on 
his work. Men must have peace of mind to as great a 
degree as possible in order to pilot airships efficiently and as 
safely as should be the case. 

Mr. O’MALLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. Does the gentleman believe a pilot on 
a feeder line who gets a small salary and had to work in a 
factory during the day would make a good, safe pilot? 

Mr. CROSSER. Of course he would not. 

Now, I would like to have someone explain what is meant 
by the words “due to limited operations.” That may mean 
one thing te the chairman and something entirely different to 
every other man in the House. The aviation authority is, 

_by the language just quoted, to be authorized to exempt from 
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observance of the labor standards any company whose op- 
erations are limited. The Commission could hold any com- 
pany to be limited in its operations and therefore free such 
company from the obligation to observe the minimum labor 
standards proposed in the bill. The amendment I have just 
offered would prevent the authority from exempting com- 
panies from the duty to observe reasonable labor stand- 
ards, and I therefore hope that the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Lea) there were—ayes 42, noes 53. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed as 
tellers Mr. Crosser and Mr. LEA. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 39, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN AIR CARRIER PERMITS 
Permit required 

Sec, 403 (a) No foreign air carrier shall engage in foreign air 
transportation unless there is in force a permit issued by the 
Authority empowering such foreign air carrier so to engage. 

Issuance of permit 

(b) The Authority is empowered to issue to a foreign air carrier 
such a permit if it finds that such carrier is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform such air transportation and to conform 
to the provisions of this act and the rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements of the Authority hereunder, and that such trans- 
portation will be in the public interest. 

Foreign air carriers authorized to operate 

(c) Any foreign air carrier who holds a permit, issued by 
the Secretary of Commerce under section 6 of the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, as amended, which was in effect on December 1, 
1937, and which authorizes such foreign air carrier to operate 
between any foreign country and the United States (including 
the Philippine Islands), shall be entitled to receive a permit under 


this section. 
Application for permit 

(d) Application for a permit shall be made in writing to the 
Authority, shall be so verified, shall be in such form and contain 
such information, and shall be accompanied by such proof of 
service upon such interested persons as the Authority shall by 
regulation require. 

Notice of application 

(e) Upon the filing of an application for a permit the Authority 
shall give due notice thereof to the public by posting a notice 
of such application in the office of the secretary of the Authority 
and to such other persons as the Authority may by regulation 
determine. Any interested person may file with the Authority 
a protest or memorandum of opposition to the issuance of a 
permit. Such application shall be set for public hearing and the 
Authority shall dispose of such applications as speedily as possible, 

Terms and conditions of permit 

(f) The Authority may prescribe the duration of any permit 
and may attach to such permit such reasonable terms, conditicns, 
or limitations as, in its Judgment, the public interest may require. 

Transfer of permit 

(g) No permit may be transferred unless such transfer is 

approved by the Authority as being in the public interest. 
Authority to modify, suspend, cancel, or revoke 

(h) Any permit issued under the provisions of this section 
may, after notice and hearing, be , modified, amended, sus- 
pended, canceled, or revoked by the Authority whenever it finds 
such action to be in the public interest. Any interested person 
may file with the Authority a protest or memorandum of opposi- 
tion to the alteration, modification, amendment, suspension, can- 
celation, or revocation of a permit. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 135 for the purpose of offering an amendment, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, what is the amendment? 

a DOREN I may say this is just a clarifying amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Let the amendment be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Borrew: On page 135, in line 15, after 
the words “Postmaster General”, add the following: “to the extent 


that the air carrier is reasonably able as determined by the Au- 
thority so to do.” 
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Mr. HENDRICKS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman explain briefly the purpose of 
this amendment? 

Mr. BOREN. This is simply a clarifying amendment. 
Under the present language there seems to be a contra- 
diction in the terms of the regulation governing maximum 
mail load for a carrier on a particular schedule. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TARIFFS OF AIR CARRIERS 
Filing of tariffs required 

Sec. 404. (a) Every air carrier and foreign air carrier shall file 
with the Authority, and print, and keep open to public inspec- 
tion, tariffs showing all rates, fares, and charges for air trans- 

ortation, between points served by it, and between points served 

y it and points served by any other common carrier when through 
service and through rates shall have been established, and showing, 
to the extent required by regulations of the Authority, all classi- 
fications, rules, regulations, practices, and services in connection 
with such air transportation. Tariffs shall be filed, posted, and 
published in such form and manner, and shall contain such in- 
formation as the Authority shall by regulation prescribe; and the 
Authority is empowered to reject any tariff so filed which is not 
consistent with this section and such regulations. Any tariff so 
rejected shall be void. The rates, fares, and charges shown in any 
tariff shall be stated in terms of lawful money of the United States, 
but such tariffs may also state rates, fares, and charges in terms 
of currencies other than lawful money of the United States, and 
in the case of foreign air transportation may also contain such 
information as may be required under the laws of any country in 
or to which an air carrier or foreign air carrier is authorized to 


operate, 
Rebating and other practices prohibited 


(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier shall charge or demand or 
collect or receive a greater or less or different compensation for air 
transportation, or for any service in connection therewith, than the 
rates, fares, and charges specified in its currently effective tariffs; 
and no air carrier or foreign air carrier shall, in any manner or by 
any device, directly or indirectly, or through any agent or broker, 
or otherwise, refund or remit any portion of the rates, fares, or 
charges so specified, or extend to any person any privileges or facili- 
ties, with respect to matters required by the Authority to be speci- 
fied in such tariffs, except those specified therein. 

Discrimination 


(c) No air carrier or foreign air carrier shall make, give, or cause 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any par- 
ticular person, port, locality, or description of traffic in air trans- 
portation in any respect whatsoever or subject any particular per- 
son, port, locality, or description of traffic in air transportation to 
any unjust discrimination or any undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. Nothing in this act 
shall prohibit air carriers and foreign air carriers, under such terms 
and conditions as the Authority may prescribe, from issuing or 
interchanging tickets or passes for free or reduced-rate transporta- 
tion to their directors, officers, and employees and their immediate 
families; witnesses and attorneys attending any legal investiga- 
tion in which any such air carrier is an interested person; persons 
injured in aircraft accidents and physicians and nurses attending 
such persons; and any person or property with the object of pro- 
viding relief in cases of general epidemic, pestilence, or other calam- 
itous visitation; and in the case of overseas or foreign air trans- 
portation, to such other persons and under such other circum- 
stances as the Authority may by regulations prescribe. 

Notice of tariff change 

(d) No change shall be made in any rate, fare, or charge, or any 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice affecting such rate, fare, 
or charge, or the value of the service thereunder, specified in any 
effective tariff of any air carrier or foreign air carrier, except after 
30 days’ notice of the proposed change filed, posted, and published 
in accordance with subsection (a) of this section. Such notice 
shall plainly state the change proposed to be made and the time 
such change will take effect. The Authority may, in the public 
interest, by regulation or otherwise, allow such change upon notice 
less than that herein specified, or modify the requirements of this 
section with respect to filing and posting of tariffs, either in par- 
ticular instances or by general order applicable to special or peculiar 
circumstances or conditions. 

Filing of divisions of rates and charges required 

(e) Every air carrier and foreign air carrier shall keep currently 
on file with the Authority, if the Authority so requires, the estab- 
lished divisions of all joint rates, fares, and charges for air trans- 
portation in which such air carrier or foreign air carrier participates, 

STANDARDS AS TO RATES 

Sec. 405. In exercising and performing its powers and duties with 
respect to the determination of rates for the carriage of persons or 
property the Authority shall take into consideration, among other 
factors— 

(a) The effect of such rates upon the movement of traffic; 

(b) The need in the public interest of adequate and efficient 
transportation of persons and property by air carriers at the lowest 
cost consistent with the furnishing of such service; 
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(c) Such standards respecting the character and quality of serv- 
ice to be rendered by air carriers as may be prescribed by or 
pursuant to law; 

(d) The inherent advantages of transportation by aircraft; and 

(e) The need of each air carrier for revenue sufficient to enable 
such air carrier, under honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment, to provide adequate and efficient air carrier service. 


RATES FOR CARRIAGE OF PERSONS AND PROPERTY 
Rates and practices to be reasonable 


Sec. 406. (a) It shall be the duty of every air carrier to provide 
and furnish interstate and overseas air transportation, as author- 
ized by its certificate, upon reasonable request therefor, and to 
provide reasonable through service in such air transportation in 
connection with other air carriers; to provide safe and adequate 
service, equipment, and facilities in connection with such trans- 
portation; to establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable 
individual and joint rates, fares, and charges, and just and reason- 
able classifications, rules, regulations, and practices relating to 
such air transportation; and, in case of such joint rates, fares, 
and charges, to establish just, reasonable, and equitable divisions 
thereof as between air carriers participating therein which shall 
3 prefer or prejudice any of such participating air 
carriers. 

Complaints as to rates or practices 

(b) Whenever, after notice and hearing, upon complaint, or 
upon its own initiative, the Authority shall be of the opinion that 
any individual or joint rate, fare, or charge demanded, charged, 
collected, or received for interstate or overseas air transportation 
by any air carrier, or any classification, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice affecting such rate, fare, or charge or the value of the service 
thereunder, is or will be unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the 
Authority shall determine and prescribe the lawful rate, fare, or 
charge (or the maximum or minimum, or the maximum and mini- 
mum thereof) thereafter to be demanded, charged, collected, or 
received, or the lawful classification, rule, regulation, or practice 
thereafter to be made effective: Provided, That as to rates, fares, 
and charges for overseas air ation the Authority shall 
determine and prescribe only a just and reasonable maximum or 
minimum or maximum and minimum rate, fare, or charge. 

Suspension of rates and practices 

(c) Whenever any air carrier shall file with the Authority a 
tariff stating a new individual or joint (between air carriers) rate, 
fare, or charge for interstate or overseas air transportation or any 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice affecting such rate, fare, 
or charge, or the value of the service thereunder, the Authority 
is empowered, upon complaint or upon its own initiative, at once, 
and, if it so orders, without answer or other formal pleading by 
the air carrier, but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing 
concerning the lawfulness of such rate, fare, or charge, or such 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice; and pending such hear- 
ing and the decision thereon the Authority, by filing with such 
tariff and delivering to the air carrier affected thereby a state- 
ment in writing of its reasons for such suspension, may suspend 
the operation of such tariff and defer the use of such rate, fare, 
or charge, or such classification, rule, regulation, or practice, for 
a period of 90 days; and if the proceeding has not been concluded 
and a final order made within such period, the Authority may, 
from time to time, extend the period of suspension, but not for 
a longer period in the aggregate than 180 days beyond the time 
when such tariff would otherwise go into effect; and, after hear- 
ing, whether completed before or after the rate, fare, charge, 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice goes into effect, the 
Authority may make such order with reference thereto as would 
be proper in a proceeding instituted after such rate, fare, charge, 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice had become effective. 
If the proceeding has not been concluded and an order made 
within the period of suspension, the proposed rate, fare, charge, 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice shall go into effect at 
the end of such period: Provided, That this subsection shall not 
apply to any initial tariff filed by any air carrier. 


Power to require divisions between carriers 


(d) Whenever, after notice and hearing, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, the Authority is of the opinion that any division 
of joint rates, fares, or charges for air transportation is or will be 
unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial as between the air carriers or foreign air carriers parties 
thereto, the Authority shall prescribe the just, reasonable, and 
equitable division thereof to be received by the several air carriers. 
The Authority may require the adjustment of divisions between 
such air carriers from the date of filing the complaint or entry of 
order of investigation, or such other date subsequent thereto as 
the Authority finds to be just, reasonable, and equitable. 


Power to establish through service 


(e) The Authority shall, whenever required by the public con- 
venience and necessity, after notice and hearing, upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative, establish through service and joint 
rates, fares, or charges for interstate or overseas air transportation 
(or the maxima or minima, or the maxima and minima thereof), 
or the classifications, rules, regulations, or practices affecting such 
rates, fares, or charges or the value of the service thereunder and 
the terms and conditions under which such through service shall 
be operated: Provided, That as to joint rates, fares, and charges 
for overseas air transportation the Authority shall determine and 
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prescribe only just and reasonable maximum or minimum or 
maximum and minimum joint rates, fares, or charges. 


Discriminatory foreign rates 


(f) Whenever, after notice and hearing, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, the Authority shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge demanded, charged, col- 
lected, or received for foreign air transportation by any air carrier 
or foreign air carrier, or any classification, rule, regulation, or prac- 
tice affecting such rate, fare, or charge or the value of the service 
thereunder, is or will be unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prefer- 
ential, or unduly prejudicial, the Authority may alter the same 
to the extent necessary to correct such discrimination, preference, 
or prejudice and make an order that the air carrier or foreign air 
carrier shall discontinue demanding, charging, collecting, or receiv- 
ing any such discriminatory, preferential, or prejudicial rate, fare, 
or charge, or enforcing any such discriminatory, preferential, or 
prejudicial classification, rule, regulation, or practice. 

Foreign rate study 

(g) The Authority is empowered and directed to investigate and 
report to the Congress within 1 year from the effective date of this 
section to what extent, if any, the Federal Government should 
further regulate the rates, fares, or charges of air carriers engaged 
in foreign air transportation, and the classification, rules, regula- 
tions, and practices affecting such rates, fares, or charges. 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 


send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lea to section 406: On page 148, line 
24, strike out the word “classification” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “classifications.” 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment is 
simply to make a clerical correction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JOINT BOARDS 
Designation of boards 

Sec. 407. (a) The Authority and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall direct their respective Chairmen to designate, from 
time to time, one or more members of the Authority and like 
number of members of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
act as a joint board to consider and pass upon matters referred to 
such board as provided in subsection (c) of this section. 


Through service and joint rates 


(b) Air carriers may establish reasonable through service and 
joint rates, fares, and charges with common carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act or the Motor Carrier Act, 1935. In case 
of such through service it shall be the duty of the carriers parties 
thereto to establish just and reasonable joint rates, fares, or 
charges and just and reasonable classifications, rules, regulations, 
and practices affecting such joint rates, fares, or charges, or the 
value of the service thereunder, and just, reasonable, and equitable 
divisions of such joint rates, fares, or charges as between the 
carriers participating therein. Any common carrier subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act or the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, which 
is participating in such through service and joint rates, fares, or 
charges, shall include in its tariffs, filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a statement showing such through service and 

„joint rates, fares, or charges. 
Jurisdiction of boards 


(c) Matters relating to such through service and joint rates, 
fares, or charges may be referred by the Authority or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, upon complaint or upon their own 
initiative, to a joint board created as provided in subsection (a). 
Complaints may be made to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the Authority with respect to any matter which may be referred 
to a joint board under this subsection. 

Power of boards 

(d) With respect to matters referred to any joint board as pro- 
vided in subsection (c), if such board finds, after notice and hear- 
ing, that any such joint rate, fare, or charge, or classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice, affecting such joint rate, fare, or charge 
or the value of the service thereunder is or will be unjust, 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial, or that any division of any such joint rate, fare, or 
charge, is or will be unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial as between the carriers parties thereto, 
it is authorized and directed to take the same action with respect 
thereto as the Authority is empowered to take with respect to any 
such division, or any such joint rate, fare, or charge, between air 
carriers or any such classification, rule, regulation, or practice 
affecting such joint rate, fare, or charge, or the value of the service 


thereunder. 
Judicial enforcement and review 


(e) Orders of the joint boards shall be enforceable and review- 
able as provided in this act with respect to orders of the Authority. 


RATES FOR CARRIAGE OF MAIL 
Mail-rate standards 


Sec. 408. (a) In fixing and determining fair and reasonable rates 
of compensation under this section, the Authority, considering the 
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conditions peculiar to transportation by aircraft and to the par- 
ticular air carrier or class of air carriers, may fix different rates 
for different air carriers or classes of air carriers, and different 
classes of service. In determining the rate in each case, the Au- 
thority shall take into consideration, among other factors, the 
condition that such air carriers may hold and operate under cer- 
tificates authorizing the carriage of mail only by providing neces- 
sary and adequate facilities and service for the transportation of 
mail; such standards respecting the character and quality of service 
to be rendered by air carriers as may be prescribed by or pursuant 
to law; and the need of each such air carrier for compensation for 
the transportation of mail sufficient to insure the performance of 
such service and, together with all other revenue of the air carrier, 
to enable such air carrier under honest, economical, and efficient 
management, to maintain and continue the development of air 
transportation to the extent and of the character and quality 
required for the commerce of the United States, the Postal 
and the national defense. 
Fixing of mail rates 

(b) The Authority shall, upon its own initiative, or upon peti- 
tion of the P General or an air carrier, (1) fix and de- 
termine from time to time, after notice and hearing, the fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation for the tion of mail 
by aircraft, the facilities used and useful therefor, and the serv- 
ices connected therewith (including the transportation of mail by 
an air carrier by other means than aircraft whenever such trans- 
portation is incidental to the tion of mail by aircraft 
or is made necessary by conditions of emergency arising from air- 
craft operation), by each holder of a certificate authorizing the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, and make such rates effective 
from such date as it shall determine to be proper; (2) prescribe the 
method or methods, by aircraft-mile, pound-mile, weight, space, or 
any combination thereof, or otherwise, for asce such rates 
of compensation for each air carrier or class of air carriers; and 
(3) publish the same; and the rates so fixed and determined shall 
be paid by the Postmaster General from appropriations for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft. 


Petition for determination 


(c) Any petition for the fixing of fair and reasonable rates of 
compensation under this section shall include a statement of the 
rate the petitioner believes to be fair and reasonable. The Post- 
master General shall introduce as part of the record in all pro- 
ceedings under this section a comprehensive statement of all service 
to be required of the air carrier and such other information in his 
possession as may be deemed by the Authority to be material to 
the inquiry. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 
Cancelation of mail contracts 


Sec. 409. (a) Each contract between the United States and any 
person for the carriage of mail, heretofore entered into or continued 
under the provisions of the Air Mail Act of 1934, as amended, and 
each contract for the carriage of mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall 
be continued in effect until canceled in accordance with this sub- 
section. Each such contract shall be canceled upon the issuance 
to the holder of such contract of a certificate authorizing the 
transportation of mail by aircraft between the points covered by 
such contract, or upon the failure of the holder of such contract 
to apply for such certificate within the period provided in sub- 
section (a) of section 402 of this act, or upon a determination by 
the Authority that a certificate should not be issued. Until the 
Authority fixes rates under section 408 of this act, the Postmaster 
General shall pay compensation for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft at the rates provided by each such contract or, where rates 
have been heretofore or shall hereafter be fixed by orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, pursuant to proceedings insti- 
tuted prior to the date of enactment of this act, shall pay com- 
pensation for such transportation in accordance with such orders 
as if this act had not been enacted. 


Cancelation of foreign mail contracts 

(b) Each contract between the United States and any person 
heretofore entered into under the provisions of the act of March 
8, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 248; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 39, sec. 
465 (a)), shall be continued in effect until canceled in accordance 
with this subsection. Each such contract shall be canceled upon 
the issuance of a certificate to the holder of such contract for the 
transportation of mail between the points covered by such con- 
tract, or upon the effective date of any order of the Authority 
hereunder fixing a fair and reasonable rate of compensation for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft between the points covered by 
such contract, whichever is later, or upon the failure of the holder 
of such contract to apply for such certificate within the period 
provided in subsection (a) of section 402 of this act, or upon a 
determination by the Authority that a certificate should not be 
issued, 

Termination of bonds 

(c) Upon the cancelation, pursuant to the provisions of this 
act, of any contract for the carriage of mail by aircraft, the bond 
or bonds required from the holder thereof shall terminate and 
cease to be effective, and such holder and his or its surety or 
sureties thereon shall be released and discharged from all obliga- 
tions thereunder, and all securities deposited with such bond or 
bonds shall forthwith be returned to such holder: Provided, That 
the foregoing provision shall not be construed to terminate or 
make ineffective any bond or bonds of such holder, or to release 
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or discharge from any obligation thereunder such holder or his 
or its surety or sureties thereon, in respect of any matter arising 
prior to the date of the cancelation of such contract, and such 
holder or his or its surety or sureties thereon shall not be re- 
leased or discharged prior to disposition of any such matter: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
affect any right which may have accrued to any air carrier prior 
to the date of the cancelation, pursuant to the provisions of this 
act, of any contract for the transportation of mail by aircraft. 


Carriage of foreign mail 


(d) (1) Any air carrier holding a certificate to engage in for- 
eign air transportation shall transport mails of foreign countries 
subject to control and regulation by the United States. The Post- 
master General shall fix from time to time the rates of compensa- 
tion that shall be charged the respective foreign countries for the 
transportation of their mails by such air carriers, and such rates 
shall be put into effect by the Postmaster General in accordance 
with the 3 of the postal convention regulating the postal 
relations between the United States and the respective foreign 
countries, or as provided hereinafter in this subsection. In any 
case where the Postmaster General deems such action to be in 
the public interest, he may approve rates provided in arrange- 
ments under which mail has been carried on scheduled operations 
prior to January 1, 1938, or in extensions or modifications of such 
arrangements, between any such air carrier and any foreign coun- 
try covering the transportation of mails of such country; and 
may permit any such air carrier to enter into arrangements with 
any foreign country for the transportation of its mail at rates 
fixed by the Postmaster General in advance of the making of any 
such arrangement. The Postmaster General may delegate to the 
air carrier the authority, under such limitations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe, to change the rates to be charged any 
foreign country for the transportation of its mails by such air 
carrier within that country or between that country and another 
foreign country. 

(2) In any case where such air carrier has an arrangement with 
any foreign country for transporting its mails, made or approved 
in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (1) of this sub- 
section, it shall collect its compensation from the foreign country 
under its arrangement, and in case of the absence of any ar- 
rangement between the air carrier and the foreign country con- 
sistent. with this subsection, the collections made from the foreign 
country by the United States shall be for the account of such air 
carrier. 

(3) In the case of any air carrier holding a contract under the 
provisions of the act of March 8, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 248; 
U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 39, sec. 465 (a)), providing for the car- 
riage of mails of foreign countries for the account of the United 
States, this subsection (d) shall apply only upon the cancelation 
of such contract as provided in subsection (b). 

Filing of schedules 


(e) (1) Every air carrier shall file with the Authority and the 
Postmaster General a schedule setting forth the points to and 
from which such air carrier transports mail and the time of arrival 
and departure at each such point of every aircraft transporting 
mail operated by such air carrier. No such schedule, other than 
the initial schedule filed by any air carrier, shall become effective 
until 10 days after the date upon which such schedule is filed. 

(2) The Postmaster General may, by order, alter, amend, or 
modify any such schedule with respect to the stops or the time 
of departure or arrival of any such aircraft. No such order shall 
become effective until 10 days after its issuance. 

(3) Any person who would be aggrieved by any such order of 
the Postmaster General under this subsection may, before the 
expiration of such 10-day period, apply to the Authority, under 
such regulations as it may prescribe, for a review of such order. 
The Authority may review, and, if the public interest so requires, 
amend, revise, or revoke such order; and, pending such review and 
the determination thereof, may further postpone the effective date 
of such order. The Authority shall give preference to 
under this subsection over all proceedings pending before it. 

(4) No air carrier shall transport mail in accordance with a 
schedule other than its currently effective schedule filed with the 
Authority and the Postmaster General as provided in this section. 


CONSOLIDATION, MERGER, AND ACQUISITION OF CONTROL 
Approval by Authority 

Sec, 410. (a) It shall be unlawful, unless approved by order of 
the Authority as provided in this section— 

(1) For two or more air carriers, or for any air carrier and 
any common carrier or any person engaged in any other phase of 
aeronautics, to consolidate or merge their properties, or any part 
thereof, into one person for the ownership, management, or opera- 
tion of the properties theretofore in separate ownerships; 

(2) For any common carrier or any person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics to purchase, lease, or contract to operate 
the properties, or any substantial part thereof, of any air carrier; 

(3) For any air carrier or person controlling an air carrier to 
purchase, lease, or contract to operate the properties, or any sub- 
stantial part thereof, of any person engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics otherwise than as an air carrier; 

(4) For any foreign air carrier or person controlling a foreign 
air carrier to acquire control, in any manner whatsoever, of any 
citizen of the United States engaged in any phase of aeronautics; 
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(5) For any common carrier or any person engaged in any phase 
of aeronautics to acquire control of any air carrier in any manner 
whatsoever; 

(6) For any air carrier or person controlling an air carrier to ac- 
quire control, in any manner whatsoever, of any person engaged in 
any phase of aeronautics; or 

(7) For any person to continue to maintain any relationship 
established in violation of any of the foregoing subdivisions of 
this subsection. 

Application for approval 

(b) Any person seeking approval of a consolidation, merger, pur- 
chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of control, specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, shall present an application to 
the Authority, and thereupon the Authority shall notify the per- 
sons involved in the consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, operat- 
ing contract, or acquisition of control, and other persons known 
to have a substantial interest in the proceeding, of the time and 
place of a public hearing. Unless, after such hearing, the Authority 
finds that the consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, operating 
contract, or acquisition of control will not be consistent with the 
public interest or that the conditions of this section will not be 
fulfilled, it shall, by order, approve such consolidation, merger, 
purchase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition of control, upon 
such terms and conditions as it shall find to be just and reason- 
able and with such modifications as it may prescribe: Provided, 
That no consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, 
or acquisition of control shall be approved if such act would result 
in creating a monopoly or monopolies and thereby unduly re- 
strain competition or unreasonably jeopardize another air carrier 
not a party to the consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, operat- 
ing contract, or acquisition of control: Provided further, That if 
the applicant is a carrier other than an air carrier, or a person 
controlled by a carrier other than an air carrier or affiliated there- 
with within the meaning of section 5 (8) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, such applicant shall for the purposes of 
this section be considered an air carrier and the Authority shall not 
enter such an order of approval unless it finds that the transac- 
tion proposed will promote the public interest by enabling such 
carrier other than an air carrier to use aircraft to public advantage 
in its operation and will not unduly restrain competition. 

. Interests in ground facilities 

(e) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the acqui- 
sition of any interest in any ticket office, landing area, hangar, 
or other ground facility reasonably incidental to the performance 
by any air carrier of any of its services, nor to the acquisition of 
any stock or other interest in any person whose principal business 
is the maintenance or operation of any such ticket office, landing 
area, hangar, or other ground facility. 

Subjection to accounting and other procedure 

(d) Whenever, after the effective date of this section, a person, 
not an air carrier, is authorized, pursuant to this section, to ac- 
quire control of an air carrier, such person thereafter shall, to the 
extent found by the Authority to be reasonably necessary for the 
administration of this act, be subject to the provisions of this 
act relating to accounts, records, and reports, and the inspection of 
facilities and records, including the penalties applicable in the 
case of violations thereof. 

Investigation of violations 

(e) The Authority is empowered, upon complaint or upon its 
own initiative, to investigate, and after notice and hearing, to 
determine whether any person is violating any provision of sub- 
section (a) of this section. If the Authority finds after such 
hearing that such person is violating any provision of such sub- 
section, it shall by order require such person to take such action, 
consistent with the provisions of this act, as may be necessary, in 
the opinion of the Authority, to prevent further violation of such 
provisions, 

Pooling and other agreements 

(f) (1) Every air carrier shall file with the Authority a true 
copy, or, if oral, a true and complete memorandum, of every con- 
tract or agreement (whether enforceable by provisions for liquidated 
damages, penalties, bonds, or otherwise) affecting air transportation 
and in force on the effective date of this section or hereafter en- 
tered into, or any modification or cancelation thereof, between 
such air carrier and any other air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
other carrier for pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, traffic, 
service or equipment or relating to the establishment of trans- 
portation rates, fares, charges, or classifications, or for preserving 
and improving safety, economy, and efficiency of operation, or for 
controlling, regulating, preventing, or otherwise eliminating de- 
structive, oppressive, or wasteful competition, or for regulating 
stops, schedules, and character of service, or for other cooperative 
working arrangements, 

(2) The Authority shall by order disapprove any such contract 
or agreement, whether or not previously approved by it, that it 
finds to be adverse to the public interest, or in violation of this 
act, and shall by order approve all other such contracts or agree- 
ments and any modifications or cancelations thereof. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to page 161. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WapswortH: On page 161, line 18, 
after the word “section,” insert the words “and of section 411.” 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it will be noted on 
page 161 that section (c) reads as follows: 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to the acquisition 
of any interest in any ticket office, landing area, hangar, or other 
ground facility reasonably incidental to the performance by any 
air carrier of any of its services. 

This section in general forbids an air carrier to combine 
unlawfully with another air carrier, but paragraph (c) 
grants an exemption in that regard to permit two or three 
or more air carriers to join in the establishment and main- 
tenance, for example, of a joint ticket office at an airport 
or a joint terminal facility such as a hangar. This section 
applies to the company as such. Section 411 imposes an 
equal inhibition on the officers or directors of a company. 

My amendment, if adopted, inserting the words “and of 
section 411,” which is the section having to do with officers 
or directors, would permit an officer or director of an air 
company to become an officer in a joint ticket agency. His 
company is permitted to combine with another company in 
the maintenance of a joint ticket agency, and my amend- 
ment would permit an officer of the company to take part 
in its management. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the same subject matter was 
under consideration in connection with a possible amend- 
ment to the bill, and I personally agree that the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I renew my unanimous- 
consent request to return to page 135 for the purpose of 
offering a clarifying amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may we have the amendment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma for the information of the 
Committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Boren: On page 135, after the words 
“Postmaster General” in line 15, change the period to a comma 
and add the words “to the extent that the air carrier is reasonably 
able as determined by the Authority so to do.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There are many cases, certainly, where 
it is altogether unreasonable for the air carrier to suffer 
penalty because of its failure to transport mail in excess of 
the maximum load. Is not that the purpose of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, there is an inconsistency in the 
language as now drawn and the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma corrects that inconsistency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Src. 411. After 180 days after the effective date of this section, 
it shall be unlawful, unless such relationship shall have been 
approved by order of the Authority upon due showing, in the 
form and manner prescribed by the Authority, that the public 
interest will not be adversely affected thereby— 

(a) For any air carrier to have and retain an officer or director 
who is an officer, director, or member, or who as a stockholder 
holds a controlling interest, in any other person who is a com- 
mon carrier or is engaged in any phase of aeronautics. 

(b) For any air carrier, knowingly and willfully, to have and 
retain an officer or director who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an officer, director, or 
member, or as a stockholder, holding a controlling interest, in any 
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other person who is a common carrier or engaged in any phase 
of aeronautics. 

(c) For any person who is an officer or director of an air carrier 
to hold the position of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, or to have a representa- 
tive or nominee who represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a controlling interest, in 
any other person who is a common carrier or is engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

(d) For any air carrier to have and retain an officer or director 
who is an officer, director, or member, or who as a stockholder 
holds a controlling interest, in any person whose principal busi- 
ness, in purpose or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or control 
of, any other person engaged in any phase of aeronautics, 

(e) For any air carrier, knowingly and willfully, to have and 
retain an officer or director who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an officer, director, or 
member, or as a stockholder holding a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose or in fact, is the 
holding of stock in, or control of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics, 

(1) For any person who is an officer or director of an air carrier 
to hold the position of officer, director, or member, or to be a stock- 
holder holding a controlling interest, or to have a representative 
or nominee who represents such person as an Officer, or 
member, or as a stockholder holding a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose or in fact, is the 
holding of stock in, or control of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

EXEMPTION FROM ANTITRUST LAWS 


Src. 412. Any person affected by any order made under section 
410 or section 411 shall be, and is hereby, relieved from the opera- 
tions of the “antitrust laws,” as designated in section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, and of all other restraints, or prohibitions made by, 
or imposed under, authority of law, insofar as may be necessary 
to enable him to do anything authorized, approved, or required 
by such order. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Src. 413. The Authority may, upon its own initiative or upon 
complaint by an air carrier or foreign air carrier, if it considers 
that such action by it would be in the interest of the public, 
investigate and determine whether any air carrier or foreign air 
carrier has been or is en; d in unfair or deceptive practices or 
unfair methods of competition in air transportation. If the Au- 
thority shall find, after notice and hearing, that such air carrier 
or foreign air carrier is engaged in such unfair or deceptive prac- 
tices or unfair methods of competition, it shall order such air 
carrier or foreign air carrier to cease and desist from such practices 
or methods of competition: Provided, That the Authority may 
dismiss a complaint filed under this section without hearing when 
it finds that such complaint fails to state reasonable grounds for 
investigation, 

ACCOUNTS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS 


Power to require reports 

Sec. 414. (a) The Authority is empowered to annual, 
monthly, periodical, and special reports from any air carrier, to 
prescribe the manner and form in which such reports shall be 
made, and to require from any air carrier specific answers to all 
questions upon which the Authority may deem information to 
be necessary. Such reports shall be under oath whenever the 
Authority so requires. The Authority may also require any air 
carrier to file with it a true copy of each or any contract, agree- 
ment, understanding, or arrangement, between such air carrier 
and any other carrier or person, in relation to any traffic affected 
by the provisions of this act. 

Disclosure of stock ownership 


(b) Every air carrier shall submit annually, and at such other 
times as the Authority shall determine, a list showing each of the 
stockholders or members holding more than 5 percent of the entire 
capital stock or capital, as the case may be, of such air carrier 
and a report setting forth a description of the shares of stock, or 
other interests, in persons other than itself held by such air 
carrier or for its account. 

Disclosure of stock ownership by officer or director 


(e) Every officer and director of an air carrier shall, annually 
and at such other times as the Authority shall determine, transmit 
to the Authority a report describing the shares of stock or other 
interests held by him in any common carrier or any person 
engaged in any phase of aeronautics, and in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is the holding of stock 
in, or control of, any other person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics. 

Form of accounts 

(d) The Authority shall prescribe the forms of all accounts, rec- 
ords, and memoranda to be kept by air carriers, including the 
accounts, records, and memoranda of the movement of ic, as 


well as of the receipts and expenditures of money, and the length 
of time such accounts, records, and memoranda shall be preserved; 
and it shall be unlawful for air carriers to keep any accounts, rec- 
ords, or memoranda other than those prescribed or approved by 
the Authority: Provided, That any air carrier may keep additional 
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accounts, records, or memoranda if they do not impair the integ- 
rity of the accounts, records, or memoranda prescribed or approved 
by the Authority and do not constitute an undue financial burden 


on such air carrier. 
Access to property 


(e) The Authority shall at all times have access to all lands, 

buildings, and equipment of any air carrier and to all accounts, 
records, and memoranda, including all documents, papers, and 
correspondence, now or hereafter existing, and kept or required to 
be kept by air carriers; and it may employ special agents or exami- 
ners, who shall have authority under the orders of the Authority 
to inspect and examine any and all such lands, buildings, equip- 
ment, accounts, records, and memoranda. The provisions of this 
section shall apply, to the extent found by the Authority to be 
reasonably necessary for the administration of this act, to persons 
having control over, or affiliated with, any air carrier, 

Objection to disclosure of information 

(f) Any person may make written objection to the public dis- 
closure of information contained in any application, report, or 
document filed pursuant to the provisions of this act or of infor- 
mation obtained by the Authority, the Administrator, or the direc- 
tor of the safety division pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
stating the grounds for such objection. Whenever such objection 
is made, the Authority shall order such information withheld from 
public disclosure when, in its judgment, a disclosure of such 
information would adversely affect the interests of such person 
and is not required in the interest of the public. 


INQUIRY INTO AIR CARRIER MANAGEMENT 


Sec, 415. For the purpose of exercising and performing its powers 
and duties under this act, the Authority is empowered to inquire 
into the management of the business of any air carrier and, to 
the extent reasonably necessary for any such inquiry, to obtain 
from such carrier, and from any person controlling or controlled 
by, or under common control with, such air carrier, full and 
complete reports and other information. 

FINANCIAL AID 


Sec. 416. The Authority is empowered to approve or disapprove, 
in whole or in part, any and all applications made after the effec- 
tive date of this section for or in connection with any loan or 
other financial aid from the United States or any agency thereof 
to, or for the benefit of, any air carrier. No such loan or financial 
aid shall be made or given without such approval and the terms 
and conditions upon which such loan or financial aid is provided 
shall be prescribed by the Authority. 

TITLE V—NATIONALITY AND OWNERSHIP OF AIRCRAFT 
REGISTRATION OF AIRCRAFT NATIONALITY 
Civil aircraft of the United States 


Src. 501. (a) Upon request of the owner of any aircraft eligible 
for registration, such aircraft shall be registered by the Authority 
and the Authority shall issue to the owner thereof a certificate of 
registra’ 


tion. 
Eligibility 


(b) No aircraft shall be eligible for registration unless— 

(1) It is a civil aircraft owned by a citizen of the United States 
and is not registered under the laws of any foreign country; 

(2) It is a civil aircraft owned by the United States, any State, 
Territory, or possession thereof, or the District of Columbia, or any 
political subdivision of any such State, Territory, possession, or 
the District of Columbia; 

(3) It isa pune aircraft of the Federal Government, or of a 
State, Territory, or on of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, or of a political subdivision thereof. 


Suspension or revocation 

(c) A certificate of registration may be suspended or revoked 
by the Authority for any cause which renders the aircraft in- 
eligible for registration. 

Registration required 

(d) It shall be unlawful for any person to operate or navigate 
any aircraft eligible for registration if such aircraft is not so 
registered by its owner, or to operate or navigate an aircraft in the 
United States (except as provided in section 6 of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, as amended) if such aircraft is not eligible for 
registration: Provided, That aircraft of the national defense forces 
< the United States may be operated and navigated without being 

if such aircraft are identified, by the agency having 
jurisdiction over them, in a manner satisfactory to the Authority. 
The Authority may, by regulation, permit the operation and navi- 
gation of aircraft without registration by the owner for such 
reasonable periods after transfer of ownership thereof as the 
Authority may prescribe. 
Effect of registration 

Sec. 502. A certificate of registration shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of nationality for international purposes, but not in any 
proceeding under the laws of the United States. Registration shall 
not be evidence of ownership of aircraft in any proceeding in which 
such ownership by a particular person is, or may be, in issue. 

RECORDING OF TRANSFER OF AIRCRAFT OWNERSHIP RECORDS 
Establishment of recording system 

Sec. 503. (a) The Authority shall establish and maintain a 
system of recording all conveyances affecting the title to, or in- 
terest in, any civil aircraft of the United States. 
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Conveyances to be recorded 


(b) No conveyance made or given on or after the effective date 
of this section, which affects the title to, or interest in, any civil 
aircraft of the United States, or any portion thereof, shall be 
valid in respect of such aircraft or portion thereof against any 
person other than the person by whom the conveyance is made 
or given, his heir or devisee, and any person having actual notice 
thereof, until such conveyance is recorded in the office of the 
secretary of the Authority. Every such conveyance so recorded 
in the office of the secretary of the Authority shall be valid as to 
all persons without further recordation. Any instrument, recorda- 
tion of which is required by the provisions of this section, shal) 
take effect from the date of its recordation, and not from the date 
of its execution. 

Form of conveyance 

(c) No conveyance shall be recorded unless it states the interest 
in the aircraft of the person by whom such conveyance is made 
or given or, in the case of a contract of conditional sale, the in- 
terest of the vendor, and states the interest transferred by the 
conveyance, and unless it shall have been acknowledged before a 
notary public or other officer authorized by law of the United 
States, or of a State, Territory, or possession 8 or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to take acknowledgment of d 


Index of conveyances 


(d) The Authority shall record conveyances delivered to it in 
the order of their reception, in files to be kept for that purpose, 
and indexed to show— 

(1) The identifying description of the aircraft; 

(2) The names of the parties to the conveyance; 

(3) The time and date of reception of the instrument and the 
time and date of recordation thereof; 

8 The interest in the aircraft transferred by the conveyance: 
an 

(5) If such conveyance is made as security for indebtedness, the 
amount and date of maturity of such conveyance, 

Regulations 

(e) The Authority is authorized to provide by regulation for the 
endorsement upon certificates of registration, or aircraft certifi- 
cates, of information with respect to the ownership of the aircraft 
for which each certificate is issued, for the recording of discharges 
and satisfactions of recorded instruments and other transactions 
affecting title to, or interest in, aircraft, and for such other records, 
proceedings, and details as may be necessary to facilitate the 
determination of the rights of parties dealing with civil aircraft 
of the United States. 

Other information as to ownership 

(f) The person applying for the issuance or renewal of an air- 
worthiness certificate for an aircraft with respect to which no 
conveyance has theretofore been recorded shall present with his 
application such information with respect to the ownership of the 
aircraft as the Authority shall deem necessary to show the persons 
who are holders of property interests in such aircraft and the 
nature and extent of such interests. 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 174, in line 5, strike out 
the word “conveyance” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“indebtedness.” 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the object is simply to correct 
what is evidently a misprint. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE VI—Crvi AERONAUTICS SAFETY REGULATIONS 
GENERAL SAFETY POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 601. The Authority is empowered, and it shall be its duty) 

(a) To promote safety of flight in air commerce by prescribing 
and revising from time to time— 

(1) Such minimum standards governing the design, materials, 
workmanship, construction, and performance of aircraft, aircraft 
pe ion and propellers as may be required in the interest of 

ety; 

(2) Such minimum standards governing appliances as may be 
required in the interest of safety; 

(3) Reasonable rules and regulations and minimum standards 
governing in the interest of safety (A) the inspection, servicing, 
and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and appli- 
ances, (B) the equipment and facilities for such inspection, servic- 
ing, and overhaul, and (C), in the discretion of the Authority, the 
periods for, and the manner in, which such inspection, servicing, 
and overhaul shall be made, including provision for examinaticns 
and reports by properly qualified private persons whose examina- 
tions or reports the Authority may accept in lieu of those made 
by its officers and employees; 

(4) Reasonable rules and regulations governing the reserve sup- 
ply of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, appliances, and aircraft 
fuel and oil, required in the interest of safety, including the reserve’ 
supply of aircraft fuel and oil which shall be carried in flight; 

(5) Reasonable rules and regulaticns ete in the interest 
of safety, the maximum hours or periods of service of airmen, and 
other employees, of air carriers; 
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(6) Such reasonable rules and regulations, or minimum stand- 
ards, governing other practices, methods, and procedure, as the 
Authority may find necessary to provide adequately for safety in 
air commerce; and 

(7) Air traffic rules for the navigation, protection, and identifica- 
tion of aircraft, including rules as to safe altitudes of flight and 
rules for the prevention of collisions between aircraft, and between 
aircraft and land or water vehicles. 

(b) To conduct such investigations as it shall deem necessary to 

and perform its powers and duties under this title. 

(c) To exchange with foreign governments, through appropriate 
agencies of the United States, information pertaining to safety in 
aeronautics. 

AIRCRAFT CERTIFICATES 
Type certificates 

Sec. 602. (a) (1) The Authority is empowered to issue type cer- 
tificates for aircraft, aircraft engines, and propellers. The Au- 
thority ts empowered to specify in regulations the appliances for 
which the issuance of type certificates is reasonably required in the 
interest of safety, and is empowered to issue such certificates for 
such appliances. 

(2) Any interested person may file with the Authority an appli- 
cation for a type certificate for an aircraft, aircraft engine, or pro- 
peller, or an appliance specified in regulations under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. Such application shall be in such form and 
contain such information as the Authority may require. Upon 
receipt of an application the Authority may hold hearings thereon 
and shall make such investigation thereof and such inspections 
and tests of the aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance for 
which a type certificate is sought, during manufacture and upon 
completion, as it deems reasonably necessary in the interest of 
safety, including tests of raw materials or any part or appurtenance 
of such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance. If the 
Authority finds that such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance is of proper design, material, specification, construction, 
and performance for safe operation, and meets the minimum stand- 
ards, rules, and regulations prescribed by the Authority, it shall 
issue a type certificate therefor. The Authority may prescribe in 
any such certificate the duration thereof and such other terms, 
conditions, and limitations as are required in the interest of safety. 

Production certificate 


(b) Upon application, and if it satisfactorily appears to the Au- 
thority that duplicates of any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, 
or appliance for which a type certificate has been issued will con- 
form to such certificate, the Authority shall issue a production 
certificate authorizing the production of duplicates of such aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, or appliances. The Authority shall 
make such inspection and may require such tests of any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance manufactured under a pro- 
duction certificate as may be necessary to assure manufacture of 
each unit in conformity with the type certificate or any amendment 
or modification thereof. Application for a production certificate 
shall be made in such form and contain such information as the 
Authority may require. The Authority may prescribe in any such 
production certificate the duration thereof and such other terms, 
conditions, and limitations as are required in the interest of safety. 

Airworthiness certificate 

(c) (1) The Authority is empowered to issue airworthiness cer- 
tificates for aircraft. = 

(2) The registered owner of any aircraft may file with the Au- 
thority an application for an airworthiness certificate for such 
aircraft. Such application shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Authority may require. If the Authority 
finds that the aircraft conforms to the type certificate therefor, 
and, after inspection, that the aircraft is in condition for safe 
operation, it shall issue an airworthiness certificate. The Author- 
itv may prescribe in such certificate the duration of such certifi- 
cate, the type of service for which the aircraft may be used, and 
such other terms, conditions, and limitations as are required in 
the interest of safety. Each such certificate shall be registered by 
the Authority and shall set forth such information as the Au- 
thority may deem advisable. The certificate number, or such 
other individual designation as may be required by the Author- 
ity, shall be displayed u each in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Authority. 

AIRMAN CERTIFICATES 
Power to issue certificate 


Sec. 603. (a) The Authority is empowered to issue airman cer- 
tificates specifying the capacity in which the holders thereof are 
authorized to serve as airmen in connection with aircraft. 
Issuance of certificate 

(b) Any person may file with the Authority an application for 
an airman certificate. Such application shall be in such form 
and contain such information as the Authority may require. If 
the Authority finds, after investigation, that such person possesses 
proper qualifications for, and is physically able to perform the 
duties pertaining to, the position for which the airman certifi- 
cate is sought, it shall issue such te, containing such 
terms, conditions, and limitations as to duration thereof, periodic 
examinations, tests of physical fitness, and other matters as the 
Authority may determine to be to assure safety of oper- 


ation. Any person whose application for the issuance or renewal 
airman certificate is denied may file with the Authority a 
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petition for reconsideration, and the Authority shall t 
assign such application for hearing at a place convenient to the 
applicant’s place of residence or nt. The Authority may, 
in its discretion, prohibit or restrict the issuance of airman cer- 
tificates to aliens, or may make such issuance dependent on the 
terms of reciprocal agreements entered into with foreign govern- 
ments. 
AIR-CARRIER OPERATING CERTIFICATES 
Power to issue certificate 

Sec. 604. (a) The Authority is empowered to issue air-carrier 
operating certificates and to establish minimum safety standards 
for the operation of the air carrier to whom any such certificate 
is iss 


Issuance of certificate 

(b) Any person desiring to operate as an air carrier may file 
with the Authority an application for an air-carrier operating 
certificate. Such application shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Authority may require. If the Authority 
finds, after investigation, that such person is properly and ade- 
quately equipped and able to conduct a safe operation in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this act and the rules, regulations, 
and standards issued thereunder, it shall issue an alr-carrier 
operating certificate. Each air-carrier operating certificate shall 
prescribe such terms, conditions, limitations, and requirements as 
are reasonably necessary to assure safety in air transportation, 
and shall specify the points to and from which, and the civil 
airways over which, such person is authorized to operate as an 
air carrier under an air-carrier operating certificate. 

AIR NAVIGATION FACILITY RATING 


Sec. 605. The Authority is empowered to inspect, classify, and 
rate any air navigation facility available for the use of civil air- 
craft of the United States, as to its suitability for such use. The 
Authority is empowered to issue a certificate for any air naviga- 
tion facility. 

AIR AGENCY RATING 


Sec. 606. The Authority is empowered to provide for the ex- 
amination and rating of (1) civilian schools giving instruction 
in flying, as to the adequacy of the course of instruction, as to 
the suitability and airworthiness of the equipment, and as to 
the competency of the instructors; (2) aircraft repair stations; 
and (3) such other air agencies as may, in its opinion, be neces- 
sary in the interest of the public. The Authority is empowered 
to issue certificates for such schools, repair stations, and other 
agencies, 

AMENDMENT, SUSPENSION, AND REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES 


Sec, 607. The Authority may, from time to time, reinspect any 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, air navigation fa- 
cility, or air agency, may reexamine any airman, and, after 
investigation, and upon notice and hearing, may alter, amend, 
modify, or suspend, in whole or in part, any type certificate, pro- 
duction certificate, airworthiness certificate, airman certificate, 
air carrier operating certificate, air navigation facility certificate, 
or air agency certificate if the interest of the public so requires, 
or may revoke, in whole or in part, any such certifiate for any 
cause which, at the time of revocation, would justify the Authority 
in refusing to issue to the holder of such certificate a like certifi- 
cate. In cases of emergency, any such certificate may be sus- 
pended in whole or in part for a period not in excess of 30 
days without regard to any requirement as to notice and hearing. 
During such period the Authority shall give notice to the holder 
of such certificate and shall enter upon a hearing which shall be 
disposed of as speedily as possible. During the pendency of the 
proceeding, the Authority may further suspend in whole or in 
part such certificate for an additional period not in excess of 
30 days. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Sec. 608. (a) It shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any person to operate or navigate any civil aircraft in 
air commerce for which there is not currently in effect an air- 
worthiness certificate, or in violation of the terms of any such 
certificate; 

(2) For any person to serve in any capacity as an airman in 
connection with any civil aircraft used in air commerce, without 
an airman certificate authorizing him to serve in such capacity, 
or in violation of the terms of any such certificate; 


(3) For any person to employ for service in connection with 
any civil aircraft used in air commerce, an airman, who does not 
have an airman certificate au him to serve in the capacity 
for which he is employed, or in violation of the terms of any such 
certificate; 

(4) For any person to operate as an air carrier without an air 
carrier operating certificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; and 

(5) For any person to operate or navigate aircraft in air com- 
merce in violation of any rule or regulation prescribed by the 
Authority under section 601 of this act. 

Exemptions 

(b) Foreign aircraft and airmen serving in connection therewith 
may, except with respect to the observance by such airmen of the 
air traffic rules, be exempted from the provisions of subsection (a) 
or this section, to the extent, and upon such terms and conditions, 
ECC EnA AE ee a eon ar 
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'TITLE VII—Sarety DIVISION 
ORGANIZATION OF DIVISION 
Appointment of Director and personnel 

Src. 701. (a) There is hereby established in the Authority a 
Safety Division and, as soon as practicable after the effective date 
of this section, the President shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a Director of such Division who shall 
receive a salary of $6,000 per annum. The Director shall appoint, 
fix the salaries, and prescribe the duties of such assistants and 
other employees as he shall deem necessary in exercising and per- 
forming his powers and duties under this act, Such of the per- 
sonnel transferred to the Authority from the Department of Com- 
merce under section 203 of this act as were regularly employed 
in the investigation and analysis of accidents in air commerce 
prior to such transfer may, upon request of the Director, be trans- 
ferred to the Safety Division. 

Duties of Director 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Director to— 

(1) Make rules and regulations, subject to the approval of the 
Authority, governing notification and report of accidents involving 
aircraft; 


(2) Investigate such accidents and report to the Authority the 
facts, conditions, and circumstances relating to each accident and 
the probable cause thereof; 

(3) Make such recommendations to the Authority as, in his 
opinion, will tend to prevent similar accidents in the future; and 

(4) Make such reports and recommendations public in such 
form and manner as may be deemed by him to be in the public 
interest. 

Manner of performance 


(c) The Director shall exercise and perform his powers and duties 
independently of the Authority and shall not be assigned any 
duties in, or in connection with, any other section or unit of the 
Authority but the Director shall, upon request of the Authority, 
conduct studies and investigations on matters pertaining to safety 
in air navigation and the prevention of accidents, 


Temporary personnel 

(d) The Director may, without regard to the civil-service laws, 
engage, for temporary service in the investigation of any accident 
involving aircraft, persons other than officers or employees of the 
United States and may fix their compensation without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; and may, with the con- 
sent of the head of the executive department or independent estab- 
lishment under whose jurisdiction the officer or employee is 
serving, secure for such service any officer or employee of the 


United States. 
Conduct of investigations 
(e) In conducting an investigation, the Director or any other 
officer or employee of the Safety Division or any other person en- 
gaged or secured under subsection (d) of this section shall have 
the same powers as the examiners or other employees of the 
Authority have with respect to hearings or investigations con- 
ducted by the Authority. 
Reports of investigations 
(f) No report of the Director, or of the Authority, of any investi- 
gation, nor any part of such report or reports, shall be admitted 
as evidence or used for any p in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter mentioned in such report or 
reports. 


Aircraft 


(g) Any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance affected 
by, or involved in, an accident in air commerce shall be preserved 
im accordance with, and shall not be moved except in accordance 
with, regulations prescribed by the Director. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser: On page 184, line 15, strike 
out all of title VII and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE VII —AIR SAFETY BOARD 
“CREATION AND ORGANIZATION OF BOARD 


“Sec. 701. (a) Appointment of Board: There is created and 
established within the Authority an Air Safety Board. Such Board 
shall consist of three members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; one member 
shall be an expert in the design, construction and maintenance 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment, propellers and appliances, and 
in the design, construction and maintenance of aircraft engines, 
equipment and appliances thereof; one shall be an expert in the 
design, construction, maintenance and operation of communica- 
tion equipment and other aids and facilities for air navigation; 
and one shall be a person who (1) at the time of his appointment 
holds an air-line pilot’s license of the highest class, (2) has en- 
gaged in regularly scheduled air-line flying within 6 months prior 
to the date of his appointment, (3) has flown not less than 5,000 
hours in regularly scheduled air-line flying, (4) possesses a practical 
knowledge of construction, maintenance, and operation of air- 
craft, aircraft engines, communication equipment, and aids to air 
navigation, and of meteorology, and (5) is not at the time of his 
appointment, or for 1 year prior thereto has not been, employed by 


— air carrier as an air-line executive or chief pilot of any class or 
atus. 

“Each member of the Board shall be a citizen of the United States 
and shall continue in office as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination until the last day of the second, fourth, and 
sixth calendar years, respectively, following the passage of this 
act, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of 6 years, 
except that any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the remainder of such term. 
The Board shall annually elect one of its members as chairman of 
the Board. Each member of the Board shall receive a salary of 
$7,500 per annum. Any member may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

“(b) Personnel: All clerical, technical, and other assistance (in- 
cluding space, office furniture, equipment, and supplies) required 
by the Board for the performance of its duties shall be provided by 
the Authority. Any member of the Board may employ temporary 
technical, stenographic, clerical, or other assistance in connection 
with field investigations of accidents, 

“(c) Authorization of expenditures: Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the operating and maintenance expense of any 
aircraft acquired for the use of the Board, and all expenses in- 
curred in the investigation of an accident, shall be allowed upon 
the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor. The members and 
assistants of the Board are authorized to travel in the same manner 
as employees of the Authority. 

„d) Preservation of records and reports: The records and re- 
ports of the Board shall be preserved in the custody of the secre- 
tary of the Authority in the same manner and subject to the same 
provision respecting publication as the records and reports of the 
Authority, except that any publication thereof shall be styled “Air 
Safety Board of the Civil Aeronautics Authority,” and that no part 
of any report or reports of the Board or the Authority relating to 
any accident, or the investigation thereof, shall be admitted as 
evidence or used in any suit or action for damages growing out of 
any matter mentioned in such report or reports. 


“POWERS AND DUTIES 


“Sec. 702. (a) Specification of duties: The Board shall be 
charged with the following duties: 

(1) Study of safety: To study safety in air commerce and to 
collect information relative thereto which may be disseminated as 
the Authority deems appropriate. 

“(2) Investigation of accidents: To make rules, regulations, and 
instructions, which shall be subject to approval by the Authority 
before they take effect, governing notification and report of acci- 
dents involving aircraft; to investigate and hold n earings 
respecting such accidents and to report to the Authority the facts, 
conditions, and circumstances relating to each accident; and to 
make such recommendations as, in its opinion, will tend to prevent 
similar accidents in the future. Any aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance affected by, or involved in, an accident in air 
commerce shall be preserved in accordance with, and shall not be 
moved except in accordance with, regulations prescribed by the 
Board. The Board shall itself investigate and hold hearings on all 
accidents in scheduled air transportation, but may assign the in- 
vestigation and hearing of accidents in other air commerce to such 
of its assistants as it shall designate. 

“(3) Investigation of other safety matters: To conduct hearings 
and investigations at the direction of the Authority, or on com- 
plaints filed with the Air Safety Board on other matters pertaining 
to safety in air commerce and the prevention of accidents; and 
to make such recommendations concerning the disposition of such 
investigations or complaints as to it seems proper in the interest of 
safety, and such other recommendations as, in its opinion, will tend 
to promote safety in air commerce. 

“(b) Members relieved of other duties: No member of the Board, 
and no employee of the Authority permanently assigned to the 
Board, shall be assigned any duties in, or be connected with, any 
bureau, division, section, or other unit of the Authority. 

“(c) Powers: Each member of the Board, and each of its assistants 
detailed to investigate accidents, shall have the same power to hold 
and conduct hearings, make investigations, examine accounts and 
records, and inspect lands, buildings, and equipment as the em- 
ployees of the Authority. 

“(d) Purpose of investigations: The Board shall exercise its powers 
and duties in respect to investigations, and reports of accidents, 
for the primary purpose of ascertaining what, if any, changes in 
laws, rules, regulations, standards, facilities, or operating practices 
can or should be made to reduce or eliminate the possibility of, or 
recurrence of similar, accidents in air commerce.” 


Mr.CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to substitute a safety board consisting of three per- 
sons for the provision now in the bill for a safety division 
headed by a so-called safety director, who would be paid a 
salary of $6,000 per year. It must be obvious to anyone 
that if a $6,000 a year safety director is required to pass judg- 
ment on the work of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, consist- 
ing of three members receiving $12,000 per year, he will 
hesitate in making a report which places on that Authority 
the blame for any accident which may occur. 
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We believe that this safety board should consist of three 
men, one of whom is an expert in airplane construction, air- 
plane engines, and so forth, one of whom is expert in regard to 
means of communications, radio apparatus, and all similar 
mechanism, and the third man a practical air pilot having 
flown at least 5,000 hours and who shall not have been con- 
nected as owner or in an executive capacity with an air-line 
company for at least a year prior to his appointment. Such 
a board would have the scientific knowledge which would 
enable it to make such provisions and such recommendations 
as would reduce to the minimum the danger of serious 
crashes and accidents. 

In the past, investigations have consisted too much in be- 
moaning unfortunate catastrophes. We have waited until 
somebody is killed, and then we have an ostentatious investi- 
gation, and then we have had a report saying in effect that 
it is too bad that it has happened. We believe it is im- 
portant that investigations should be made beforehand; that 
proper investigations and recommendations should be made 
by a competent board qualified to say what should be done 
in the future, not only for the safety of the pilot but for the 
safety of the traveling public. Everybody knows that one 
man, a director, who is paid a salary of $6,000 a year would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, after investigating an acci- 
dent, to make a report charging the Authority with negli- 
gence and holding it responsible for the accident and fatali- 
ties. A director of safety, I say, would hesitate to place the 
blame on the Authority, however clear the proof of the 
Authority’s negligence and responsibility. A safety board 
consisting of three persons highly qualified would be far 
more likely to report according to the true facts. Each of 
the three would feel the moral support of the others when 
finding it necessary to place the blame on the Authority 
when it may be responsible. The one man at the head of 
the safety division proposed by the bill would be in fear of 
losing his position if he were to make a report blaming the 
Authority in any way. As already stated, the three persons 
constituting the safety board proposed by the amendment 
which I have offered would each feel the moral support of 
the others, or at least of one other, and so would feel more 
free to report according to the actual facts. I think pro- 
vision for a safety board of three would add greatly to the 
safety of nos only the pilot but of the traveling public as 
well, and I earnestly request the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the question presented by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] is one that was carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee. The original provisions in the bill were somewhat 
similar to those which the gentleman has offered in his 
amendment. The provisions of the present bill represent 
the mature and careful judgment of the Committee as to 
the best way to handle the question of accident investiga- 
tions. The gentleman’s amendment would provide for a 
board of three members, each to receive $7,500 a year, to 
have charge of accident investigations and other safety in- 
vestigations. The authority that we create here, which is 
to dominate the organization is composed of three members. 
It would be a very unique thing if under an authority of 
three we should substitute another board of three. In addi- 
tion to that, if this amendment were adopted, this safety 
board would largely duplicate the work we give to the 
authority. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. Is it not a fact that the one-man au- 
thority now provided for does exactly the same thing insofar 
as the authority is concerned? He has the same authority 
as this, but it is not provided that he shall be an expert, and 
and there is one man instead of three. The report carries 
the statement that this one man, the director of safety per- 
forms functions which should be exercised by a man inde- 
pendent of those that he is investigating. 

Mr. LEA. The amendment offered by the gentleman cor- 
rects a number of the most serious objections to his own 
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provisions as originally in the bill, but his provision still 
contains serious objections. In the first place there is no 
necessity for a board of three men to take charge of accident 
investigations. It would create a board out of proportion to 
the work to be done by it. Under the bill as proposed by the 
committee the director of safety has the privilege of choos- 
ing his own personnel. It does not provide for a permanent 
standing board other than the one man who is to have charge 
of the investigation of accidents. There is a very impor- 
tant reason why the committee pursued that course. Mr. 
Fagg, a man of great ability and experience in aviation, re- 
cently the Director of the Bureau of Air Commerce, said his 
experience with safety convinced him that one of the most 
important things in providing for safety is to have independ- 
ent accident investigators. 

The general experience has been that where you have the 
same old board acting time after time on investigations, they 
lack the thoroughness and energy that is necessary in order 
to make proper investigations. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. CROSSER. Does the gentleman think that a man 
appointed by me to make an investigation would report ad- 
versely to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The President appoints him. 

Mr. LEA. That is the very point; that is the reason the 
committee should be supported. Under the gentleman's 
amendment, as I understand it, the personnel of this investi- 
gating board is appointed by the authority. This would 
hamper the board in making reports that might be adverse to 
the authority. The committee provision creates an inde- 
pendent office, so that the man who fills it could say that the 
authority, by reason of unreasonable regulation, for instance, ` 
was responsible for a particular accident. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman must not have read the 
amendment, for it provides that the safety board shall be 
appointed by the President. 

Mr. LEA. The proposed board is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, but the personnel of the board is furnished by the au- 
thority, which would result in an interrelationship, a de- 
pendence, which is not the case with the amendment reported 
by the committee. The committee amendment provides for a 
thorough and independent investigation, so that the investi- 
gator can point out that the members of the authority are 
responsible, if that be the case. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio also 
attempts to turn back the pages of legislative practice many 
years and spell out the specific qualifications of the men 
who are to fill the jobs. Congress abandoned that general 
policy many years ago, for it was found that it interfered 
with selecting the best type of men for the service. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. The fact that a man may be an expert on 
planes or engines, that he may be an attorney or an expert 
on communication equipment, has nothing to do with his 
ability to make a good executive to have charge of inves- 
tigations. 

Another trouble about appointing a board of three experts 
is that every time you have an investigation each expert 
would think that he was the whole thing in his particular 
line and would attempt to control the other members. Thus 
you might have one-man judgment. What is needed is a 
good executive to head the safety investigations, with the 
right to call in experts, so that the job may be thoroughly 
and independently done. 

Reference is made to the salary. I believe the committee 
made a mistake, for which I assume my part of the re- 
sponsibility, in recommending a salary of $6,000. We did 
that, however, because the one man who has charge of in- 
vestigations under the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ceives a salary of $6,000. Having in mind the particuiar 
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importance of taking care of accident investigations in air 
commerce I believe the salary should be $7,500, I propose to 
offer an amendment to that effect today before we leave this 
section. . 

Another feature of this provision I would call to the atten- 
tion of the House, not because I have any particular interest 
in it but because it involves an important question of policy. 
You will recall that in the provisions as to the authority 
the committee provided a limitation on the right of the 
President to remove members of the authority. We did this 
because we accepted the law in the Humphrey case under 
which a purely quasi-judicial or legislative group acting for 
Congress for regulatory purposes should be independent and 
may properly not be removable by the President except for 
cause. However, the provision in the pending amendment 
which permits the President to remove only for cause refers 
to an executive officer. The members of the proposed air 
safety board have executive functions to perform, and are 

appointed by the President. Yet the amendment would place 
a limitation on the President’s power to remove these mem- 
bers. This, in my judgment, is unconstitutional. This im- 
portant legislation might possibly be vetoed because it is 
unconstitutional. We should not invite that trouble. 

My friend the gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
‘worTtH], to whom I want to pay tribute as being the type 
of man, as illustrated in this legislation, who is an honor 
to the Congress of the United States—I think will agree 
with me that it is an improper limitation on the power of the 
President to include this provision against removal. The 
gentleman from New York agreed with me that we could 
properly place that limitation on the independent authority 
because it is a regulatory body that is acting for Congress, 
but we cannot properly place this limitation on an executive 
officer or a board acting in an executive capacity. 

One further objection is that this safety board, outside of 
investigating the detailed accidents, duplicates the power we 
have already given to the authority. In other words, we 
create two bodies with very similar functions in the same 
organization, This, of course, should not be permitted to 
creep into legislation. The general investigating power under 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio and 
under the House bill rests with the authority. Under the 
gentleman’s amendment general investigatory power would 
also be given to the board he would set up. The authority 
has the right under the bill recommended by the committee 
to compel the director of safety to make any general investi- 
gation that it sees fit. It is the duty of the director of safety 
on his own account to investigate accidents, while the amend- 
ment proposed here would give general authorization to both 
the authority and the director of safety. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, the proposal 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has the endorse- 
ment of the Air Line Pilots’ Association. I think that anyone 
who has studied the history of the various crash disasters 
that we have had in the United States air-line industry 
realizes that the industry has in every possible way at- 
tempted to put the fault or responsibility for these accidents 
on the pilots. The reason the pilots request an air safety 
board composed of three members rather -than a director is 
that there may be a representation of all the interests in- 
volved. They very specifically set up the qualifications of 
these three members of the board. 
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I do not know by what logic or by what reasoning the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce arrived at the conclusion that you should 
not set out the qualifications of thes? members, that it is a 
bad thing to do. I think it is high time for the Congress of 
the United States to decide the qualifications of the various 
men that they put.on these boards. 

The qualifications are set out in the Crosser amendment 
and the various interests are represented on this board, and 
most important of all, it provides that the pilots shall have 
some representation on the safety board. These pilots are 
involved. These men who have to watch the hundreds of 
instruments on the panel boards of these planes, these men 
who actually do the flying, these men who actually know 
what takes place when a crash occurs, certainly should have 
representation on a board of this kind. With respect to the 
two other members, I feel certain the Congress should state 
their qualifications. 

Mr, Chairman, it is said that each one of these three mem- 
bers will think his expert advice is the only one to be fol- 
lowed, that his advice is the best, that his recommendations 
are the only ones that should be taken. However, I feel it is 
far better to have three men who will be able to check on 
each other, three men who will be able to point out the 
various mistakes that each one would probably make, than 
one man. Every man is human. Every man will make mis- 
takes. Every man cannot possibly have the detailed in- 
telligence, experience, and education necessary to go into 
all the factors involved. I think it is a good thing to have 
the three men checking on each other. 

Answering the objection that you are going to have a 
three-man board under another three-man board, may I 
say that the most important thing to the development and 
the future of the air industry is the question of safety. The 
keystone of the whole situation is the matter of safety. The 
American people want to ride in the air. The American 
people want to patronize the air lines. The thing that 
deters them is the matter of safety. It is important to have 
a board which can give its entire time to the matter of 
Safety, so that it may be removed from these other questions. 
Instead of having just a three-man board which will have 
the matter of permits, the matter of convenience, the mat- 
ter of necessity and all the various executive duties, we 
should provide a board to take care of the safety matter, 
alone. 

This is merely a matter of policy, a matter of judgment, 
but I think it is common sense to have three men who will 
be able to study this all-important question, which means 
more to the development and future of the industry than 
anything else. I sincerely hope the Members will follow the 
recommendation of the Air Line Pilots’ Association in this 
matter and trust you will also follow the brilliant and 
splendid leadership of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CROSSER]. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, if the members of the Committee will turn 
to page 175, they will find “Title VI—Civil aeronautics safety 
regulations—General safety powers and duties.” 

Src. 601. The authority is empowered and it shall be its duty (a) 
to promote safety of flying in air commerce by prescribing and 
revising from time to time— 

And then there is a long list of things which the author- 
ity must do and functions which the authority must perform 
in the interest of safety. This will be found on pages 175 and 
176. Therefore this bill without the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] already takes care of every 
conceivable investigation into the element of safety. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio con- 
fides similar-functions to a new board below the upper board, 
so to speak, and you will have duplication the moment it goes 
into operation. The committee, as the Chairman stated, 
established in the bill the office of director of safety, who 
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has to be appointed by the President. He is completely inde- 
pendent of the authority or its members. His sole function 
is to report on accidents. It might be said he corresponds to 
the Inspector General of the Army. When something goes 
wrong at an Army post, or if something goes wrong on a bat- 
tlefield, and inspection is needed, the Inspector General sends 
an inspector. He is completely independent of the officer he 
is investigating. He is completely independent of the division 
commander and the corps commander. He is answerable 
only to the Inspector General, and be he only a captain or 
major, he comes back and makes an independent report. 

Mr. Chairman, we want accidents reported in that spirit. 
Immediately on receiving word that an airplane has 
crashed the safety director wires his inspectors to get to the 
scene as soon as they can, and in this connection an outsider 
may be brought in also, so that the three of them may pass 
on the accident and determine what caused it if the cause 
can be ascertained. 

He then makes that report to the authority, which in the 
meantime has laid down rules for safety. If his report 
shows the rules for safety are not adequate, they cannot 
bulldoze the director for making that critical report. We 
believe we have provided for the independence of the direc- 
tor, making him completely independent of the authority, 
for quick action under one single head without waiting for 
the convening of three board members. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CROSSER. Is there any more independence in the 
one than there would be in the three? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; because, as I recall the gentle- 
man’s amendment, he provides that the personnel which is 
to serve the safety board shall be assigned to it by the 
authority. Whose servants are they? 

Mr. CROSSER. The safety board is appointed by the 
President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The safety board is, but the per- 
sonnel to be assigned to it is to be assigned not by the safety 
board but by the authority, and the personnel will do the 
inspecting. And where would the personnel get their jobs? 
They would get them from the authority. That is just the 
thing we do not want. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of inter- 

est to the debate on this bill, particularly as it relates to the 
setting up of new boards, commissions, and bureaus. On 
page 121 of the bill we find set up an authority consisting 
of three members with salaries of $10,000 each, and also di- 
rectors at $7,500, and chief counsel and engineers at $9,000 
each, and other personnel. Two other boards have been 
proposed this afternoon to be set up imside that board. 
Everybody in this House knows that when a board or com- 
mission is established in the city of Washington and takes 
root you rarely if ever hear of that board or commission 
being abolished. It remains here as a parasite on the body 
politic and adds to the cost of Government that bears down 
on the backs of the people. 
I hold in my hand a little black book that contains the 
platforms of the two major political parties in 1932 and 1936, 
and I notice on page 336 what the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party promised to the people of this country by way of 
abolishing boards and useless commissions to the extent of 
cutting down the cost of government at least 25 percent. 
You have an opportunity here this afternoon to carry out 
that pledge to the American people by voting down every 
proposal for setting up other boards or bureaus under this bill 
and leaving the whole subject of aeronautics with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

I want to read three or four lines of this platform to the 
House, with no idea whatever of being partisan or of injecting 
politics into this debate, but simply to bring to the attention 
of the House what was promised to the people, and then 
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compare that with what we do in this House or propose to do 
under this bill. 

We believe that a party platform is a covenant with the people to 
be faithfully kept. 

No one here disagrees with that statement. Then, listen to 
this: 

The Democratic Party solemnly promises by appropriate action to 
put into effect the principles, policies, and reforms herein adyo- 
cated. We advocate an immediate and drastic reduction of gov- 
ernmental expenditures by abolishing useless commissions and 
Offices, consolidating departments and bureaus, and eliminating 
extravagance, to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 percent in 
the cost of Federal Government. 

We all subscribe to that statement and agree with it. This 
bill sets up a new authority and board with great expense to 
the Government and with salaries fixed at $10,000 annually. 
I ask you this afternoon, when you come to vote on the 
motion to recommit, to support it and thereby show that you 
are willing to carry out what you promised the people in 1932. 
Applause. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last three words. 


Mr. Chairman, let me read just a few lines from an edi- 
torial in the Washington Herald of May 9: 

Unless aviation is going to be made as safe as humanly possible, 
it is not entitled to further support from either Government or 
public. Unless the safety board asked by the pilots is included 
in its organization, the new project will go the way of all the 
others, into disrepute and discard. 

They tell us it is not necessary to have experts to act on 
this matter of safety. I hold in my hand a copy of yester- 
day’s paper, the News of May 17, with this headline: 

New air liner lost. Nine persons aboard. 


The sister ship of this air liner was lost just a few weeks 
ago. Investigation has proven conclusively that it was be- 
cause a fixture on the tail of the plane became detached and 
therefore caused the plane to somersault and fall to the 
ground, killing all aboard. The part of the tail was found 
a long distance from the place where the plane was found, 
so that it was clear that the defect in construction of the tail 
of the plane caused the wreck. They have not found the 
plane that was lost yesterday, but I believe that it will be 
found that exactly the same thing has happened. We are 
told, nevertheless, that it is not necessary to have an expert 
safety board; not necessary to have experts who know about 
the technical construction of airplanes and the engines that 
go into airplanes. In my opinion, nothing can be more im- 
portant than the greatest precaution for safety. We should 
also have persons who understand and are expert in the use of 
the instruments of communication on large airships. These 
men should be familiar with radio and understand thor- 
oughly the use of such instruments. Finally, we must have 
men who understand the practical business of flying and who 
have spent at least 5,000 hours in the air as first-class pilots 
and have a knowledge of meteorology. Such a safety board 
could do much to add to the safety not only of the pilots 
but of the traveling public. 

We cannot afford to haggle about a few dollars when 
human life is at stake, I say we cannot do too much to 
provide for the safety of the traveling public and of the 
pilots who sail these ships both day and night, in good 
weather and bad weather. 

Mr. Chairman, if there should be but one person whose 
duty it is to make reports as to the cause of accidents, he 
would hesitate to place the blame on the Authority itself, 
even if it shall have failed to provide for proper inspection, 
shall have failed to make proper rules for making flights, 
and proper meteorological observations and studies. Three 
members of a safety board, skilled and scientific persons, 
would, on the other hand, give each other moral support in 
reporting adversely to the supreme Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity if the facts should require them to do so. They would 
not be afraid of being dismissed, as would be the case with 
one man. Let us provide a safety board consisting of three 
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men, scientific men and practical men as well, any two of 


whom would constitute a majority, and we will all be as- 
sured of the truth, whereas one man might be threatened 
with punishment, so that he would not feel free to say what 
he might regard as the cause of an airplane disaster. 

I sincerely trust that this reasonable amendment for the 
protection of the public and for the protection of the pilots 
may be adopted. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DeRoven). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser. ] 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Crosser); there were—ayes 24, noes 52. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 184, line 22, strike out 
“$6,000" and insert 87,500“. 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment which 
would raise the salary of the Director of Safety from $6,000 
to $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TrrLe VIII—OrHER ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 801. (a) The issuance, denial, transfer, amendment, cancel- 
ation, suspension, or revocation of any certificate authorizing an 
air carrier to operate in overseas or foreign air transportation or 
air transportation between places in the same Territory or posses- 
sion, shall be subject to the approval of the President. 

(b) The terms, conditions, and limitations contained in any 
certificate authorizing an air carrier to operate in overseas or 
foreign air transportation or air transportation between places in 
the same Territory or possession, shall be subject to the approval 
of the President. 

(c) The issuance, denial, transfer, amendment, cancelation, 
suspension, or revocation of any permit under section 403 shall be 
subject to the approval of the President. 

(d) The terms, conditions, and limitations contained in any 
permit issued under section 403 shall be subject to the approval 
of the President. 

(e) Subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of this section shall not 
apply to the issuance or denial of any certificate issuable under 
section 402 (e) or any permit issuable under section 403 (c) or to 
the original terms, conditions, or limitations of any such certificate 
or permit. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Src. 802. Whenever the Authority and the Secretary of State 
shall determine, restricting their determination to the aspects of 
the public interest involved in the discharge of their respective 
functions, that the public interest requires agreements to be 
negotiated with foreign governments for the establishment or de- 
velopment of air navigation, including air routes and services, the 
Secretary of State shall initiate and conduct such negotiations and 
conclude such agreements as may be satisfactory to the Authority 
and to the President. 

THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Application for mail service 

Src. 803. (a) Whenever, from time to time, the Postmaster 
General shall find that the needs of the Postal Service require the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, in addition to such transporta- 
tion of mail authorized in certificates then currently effective, be- 
tween any points within the United States or between the United 
States (including the Philippine Islands) and foreign countries, the 
Postmaster General shall certify such finding to the Authority and 
file therewith a statement showing such additional service and the 
facilities necessary in connection therewith, and a copy of such cer- 
tification and statement shall be posted for at least 20 days in 
the office of the secretary of the Authority. The Authority shall, 
after notice and hearing, and if required by the public conven- 
ience and necessity, make provision for such additional service, and 
the facilities necessary in connection therewith, by issuing a 
new certificate or certificates or by amending an existing certificate 
or certificates in accordance with the provisions of section 402 of 


this act. 
Weighing mail 


(b) The Postmaster General may weigh the mail transported 
by aircraft and make such computations for statistical and admin- 
istrative purposes as may be required in the interest of the mail 
service. The Postmaster General is authorized to employ such 
clerical and other assistance as may be required in connection 
with proceedings under this act. If the Authority shall determine 
that it is necessary or advisable, in order to carry out the provi- 
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sions of this act, to have additional and more frequent weighing 
of the mails, the Postmaster General, upon request of the Author- 
ity, shall provide therefor in like manner, but such weighing need 
not be for continuous periods of more than 30 days. 

Performance of mail service 

(c) Air carriers transporting or handling United States mail 
shall submit, under oath, when and in such form as may be re- 
quired by the Postmaster General, evidence of the performance 
of mail service, and air carriers transporting or handling foreign 
mail shall submit, under oath, when and in such form as may 
be required by the Postmaster General, evidence of the amount 
of mail so carried, and the compensation payable and received 
therefor. 

Postal arrangements 

(d) (1) Nothing in this act shall be deemed to abrogate or 
affect any arrangement made by the United States with the postal 
administration of any foreign country with respect to transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft, or to impair the authority of the Post- 
master General to enter into any such arrangement with the 
postal administration of any foreign country. 

(2) The Postmaster General may, in any case where service may 
be necessary by a person not a citizen of the United States who 
may not be obligated to transport the mail for a foreign country, 
make arrangements, without advertising, with such person for 
transporting mail by aircraft to or within any foreign country. 

Payment to foreign air carriers 

(e) In any case where air transportation is performed between 
the United States (including the Philippine Islands) and any 
foreign country, both by aircraft owned or operated by one or 
more air carriers and by aircraft owned or operated by one or 
more foreign air carriers, the Postmaster General shall not pay 
to or for the account of any such foreign air carrier for transport- 
ing mail by aircraft between the United States (including the 
Philippine Islands) and such foreign country, a rate of compen- 
sation which in his opinion will result (over such reasonable 
period as the Postmaster General may determine taking account 
of exchange fluctuations and other factors) in such foreign air 
carrier receiving a higher rate of compensation for transporting 
such mail than such foreign country pays for transporting its 
mail by aircraft by air carriers between such foreign country and 
the United States (including the Philippine Islands) or receiving 
a higher rate of compensation for transporting such mail than 
a rate determined by the Postmaster General to be comparable to 
the rate such foreign country pays for transporting its mail by 
aircraft by air carriers between such foreign country and an 
intermediate country on the route of such air carrier between such 
foreign country and the United States (including the Philippine 


Islands). 
Tender of mail 


(f) From and after the issuance of any certificate authorizing 
the transportation of mail by aircraft, the Postmaster General shall 
tender mail to the holder thereof to the extent required by the 
Postal Service for transportation between the points named in such 
certificate for the transportation of mails and such mail shall be 
transported by the air carrier holding such certificate in accordance 
with such rules, regulations, and requirements as may be promul- 
gated by the Postmaster General under this section. 


Postal regulations 


(g) The Postmaster General is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with any order, rule, or regulation 
made by the Authority under the provisions of this act, as may be 
necessary for the safe and expeditious carriage of mail by aircraft. 


Availability of appropriations 


(h) Except as otherwise provided in subsection (i) of this section, 
all appropriations for the transportation of mail by aircraft pursu- 
ant to contracts entered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, as 
amended, and all appropriations available for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall be available, in addition to the 
purposes stated in such appropriations, for the payment of compen- 
sation for the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used 
and useful therefor, and the services connected therewith, between 
points in the continental United States or between points in Hawaii 
or in Alaska or between points in the continental United States 
and points in Canada within 150 miles of the international bound- 
ary line. Except as otherwise provided in subsection (i) of this 
section, all appropriations for the transportation of mail by aircraft 
pursuant to contracts entered into under the act of March 8, 1928, 
as amended, shall be available, in addition to the purposes stated 
in such appropriations, for payment to be made by the Postmaster 
General pursuant to section 408 (b) of this act in respect of the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and useful 
therefor, and the services connected therewith, between points in 
the United States and points outside thereof, or between points in 
the continental United States and Territories or possessions of the 
United States, or between Territories or possessions of the United 
States. 

Emergency mail service 


(i) In the event of emergency caused by flood, fire, or other 
calamitous visitation, the Postmaster General is authorized to con- 
tract, without advertising, for the transportation by aircraft of any 
or all classes of mail to or from localities affected by such calamity, 
where available facilities of persons authorized to transport mail to 
or from such localities are inadequate to meet the requirements 
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of the Postal Service during such emergency. Such contracts may 
be only for such periods as may be necessitated, for the mainte- 
mance of mail service, by the inadequacy of such other facilities. 
No operation pursuant to any such contract for such period shall 
be air transportation within the purview of this act. Payment 
of compensation for service performed under such contracts shall 
be e, at rates provided in such contracts, from appropriations 
for the transportation of mail by the means normally used for 
transporting the mail transported under such contracts. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 194, line 7, after the 
word “contracts”, insert the following new subsection: 

“(j) The Postmaster General may require any air carrier au- 
thorized to transport mail to transport on any aircraft it operates 
without charge the following officers and employees of the Post 
Office Department upon the exhibit of their credentials; The Post- 

master General, the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of the 

transportation of mail by aircraft, his deputy, the superintendent 
of air mail, and such postal inspectors as the Postmaster General 
may deem necessary and designate.” 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, this is a committee amendment. 
In substance, it provides for free passage of certain officers 
of the Post Office Department in connection with their duties. 
The committee adopted this amendment after the original 
bill was reported. I offer it today pursuant to the authority 
of the committee. It makes provision similar to what 
already exists in reference to railroads and ships. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute amend- 
ment pending at the desk which I now offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mzap as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 194, after line 7, insert the 
following new paragraph reading as follows: 

“(j) Free travel for postal employees: Every air carrier carrying 
the mail shall carry on any plane it operates without extra charge 
therefor the persons in charge of the mails when on duty and 
traveling to and from duty and all duly accredited agents and 
officers of the Post Office Department and post-office inspectors 
while traveling on official business upon the exhibition of their 
credentials.” 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, this substitute amendment 
which I have offered permits any postal official to travel on 
the air-mail lines. In this connection it extends the author- 
ity contained in the amendment offered by the chairman of 
the committee, but it is also more restrictive in that it re- 
quires that the travel be done while on official business. In 
view of the fact that the Department enjoys similar privileges 
from all other forms of transportation—steamships, airplanes, 
railroads, star routes—it occurs to me it should have the 
privilege here. Travel of this character is needed. It is nec- 
essary at times to rush inspectors to the scene of a crash. 
There are occasions when other postal officials must travel 
in connection with the inspection of buildings at air fields. 

There may be occasions when it will be necessary for an 
Assistant Postmaster General, or someone delegated by him, 
to make a hurried trip under emergency circumstances to 
some remote part of the country. Therefore I ask the chair- 
man of the committee to consider my substitute for the 
amendment he has offered. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LEA. Do I understand that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment confines the privilege to those engaged in official busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; while traveling on official business only. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, in that respect the amendment 
of the gentleman is better than the one that the committee 
has offered. The committee amendment was drawn rather 
hurriedly. The amendment of the gentleman from New York 
also slightly increases the number as to personnel? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; it does. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LEA. As to the other clause, it confines the travel to 
those while engaged on official business. Personally I have 
no objection to substituting this amendment, but I have no 
authority to speak for the committee, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from California as amended by the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mean: Page 194, between lines 6 and 
7, insert the following: 

“EXPERIMENTAL AIR-MAIL SERVICE 


“(k) Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to repeal 
in whole or in part the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for experimental air-mail service to 
further develop safety, efficiency, economy, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved April 15, 1938 (Public, No. 486, 75th Cong., ch. 
157, 3d sess.). The transportation of mail under contracts entered 
into under such sections shall not, except for sections 402 (n) and 
(o), be deemed to be ‘air transportation’ as used in this act.” 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, on April 15 the President of 
the United States signed what is known as the Experimental 
Air Mail Act. This amendment I am offering merely carries 
forth the provisions of that law.. Were it not for this amend- 
ment that law might be vitiated or nullified. Therefore this 
amendment merely protects that law. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think it highly proper that the gen- 
tleman should offer this amendment to keep intact the law 
which Congress put into effect. In my own State the experi- 
mental air-mail service, from the standpoint of a plane 
coming down and picking up and delivering mail from a so- 
called scaffold, without landing at the airport, is something 
that is rapidly being developed; and in a mountain terrain, 
and where we have few airports, we will find the develop- 
ment of that type of service is of very great value to the 
increasing importance of air-mail dispatch. 

Mr. MEAD. I agree with the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia; and in view of the fact that 
the Congress has already adopted this law I trust it will be 
acceptable to the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, without any authority from our 
committee, as long as this amendment does not inyolve pas- 
sengers and express, I can see no objection to it. It merely 
confirms what Congress has already done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE [X—PENALTIES 
CIVIL PENALTIES 
Safety and postal offenses 

Src. 901. (a) Any person who violates (1) any provision of titles 
V, VI, and VII of this act, or any provision of subsection (a) (1) 
of section 11 of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, or (2) 
any rule or regulation issued by the Postmaster General under 
section 803 (g), shall be subject to a civil penalty of $500 for each 
such violation. The amount of such penalty, when finally deter- 
mined, may be deducted from any sums owing by the United 
States to the person charged. 

Remission and mitigation 

(b) Any penalty incurred under the provisions of the foregoing 
subsection may be remitted or mitigated by order of the Authority 
or the Postmaster General, as the case may be, in accordance with 
such proceedings as may be prescribed by the Authority or t 
Postmaster General, as the case may be. An application for re 
mission or mitigation shall not constitute an admission of the 
violation charged. Any order of the Authority, or the Postmaster 
General, as the case may be, under this subsection remitting or 
mitigating a penalty shall be a final determination of the lability 
to the United States of the person charged unless such person files 
with the Authority, or the Postmaster General, as the case may be, 
an exception to such order within 20 days, or if such person is 
beyond the continental limits of the United States, within 60 
days, after service thereof has been made. No court shall have 
jurisdiction to review any such determination when thus made 
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final. In case libel proceedings are pending at any time during 
the pendency of remission or mitigation proceedings, notice thereof 
shall be given to the United States attorney prosecuting the libel 


Procedure 


(c) (1) Any civil penalty imposed under this section may be 
collected by proceedings in personam against the person subject to 
the penalty and, in case the penalty is a lien, by proceedings in 
rem against the aircraft, or by either method alone. 

(2) Such proceedings shall conform as nearly as may be to 
civil suits in admiralty, except that either party may demand trial 
by jury of any issue of fact, if the value in controversy exceeds 
$20, and the facts so tried shall not be reexamined other than in 
accordance with the rules of the common law. 

(3) The fact that in a libel in rem the seizure is made at a place 
not upon the high seas or navigable waters of the United States 
shall not be held in any way to limit the requirement of the con- 
formity of the proceedings to civil suits in rem in admiralty. 

(4) The Supreme Court of the United States, and under its 
direction other courts of the United States, may prescribe rules 
regulating such proceedings in any particular not provided by law. 

Liens 


(d) (1) In case the violation incurring the penalty, except a 
violation of a rule or regulation issued by the Postmaster General 
under section 803 (g) of this act, is by the owner or person in 
command of the aircraft, the penalty shall be a lien against the 
aircraft. 

(2) Any aircraft subject to such lien may be summarily seized by 
and placed in the custody of such persons as the Authority may by 
regulation prescribe, and a report of the cause shall thereupon be 
transmitted to the United States attorney for the judicial district 
in which the seizure is made. 

(3) The United States attorney shall promptly institute pro- 

for the enforcement of the lien or notify the Authority of 


his failure so to act. 
Release from custody 


(e) The aircraft shall be released from such custody upon— 

(1) payment of the penalty or so much thereof as is not remitted 
or mitigated; or 

(2) seizure in pursuance of process of any court in proceedings 
in rem for enforcement of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such proceedings; or 

(3) deposit of a bond in such amount and with such sureties as 
the Authority may prescribe, conditioned upon the payment of the 
penalty or so much thereof as is not remitted or mitigated. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 
False certificates 

Sec. 902. (a) Any person who knowingly and willfully forges, 
counterfeits, alters, or falsely makes any certificate authorized to 
be issued under this act, or knowingly uses or attempts to use any 
such fraudulent certificate, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be subject to a fine of 
not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 3 years, or both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


Interference with air navigation 


(b) A person shall be subject to a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or 
to imprisonment not exceeding 5 years, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment who— 

(1) with intent to interfere with air navigation within the 
United States, exhibits within the United States any light or signal 
at such place or in such manner that it is likely to be mistaken for 
a true light or signal established pursuant to this act, or for a 
true light or signal in connection with an airport or other air 
navigation facility; or 

(2) after due warning from the Administrator, continues to 
maintain any misleading light or signal; or 

(3) knowingly removes, extinguishes, or interferes with the oper- 
ation of any such true light or signal. 

General 

(c) Any person who knowingly and willfully violates any provi- 
sion of this act (except titles V, VI, and VII), or any order, rule, or 
regulation issued under any such provision or any term, condi- 
tion, or limitation of any certificate or permit issued under title IV, 
for which no penalty is otherwise herein provided, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject for the first offense to a fine of not more than $500, and 
for any subsequent offense to a fine of not more than $2,000. If 
such violation is a continuing one, each day of such violation shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

Granting rebates 

(d) Any air carrier or foreign air carrier, or any officer, agent, 
employee, or representative thereof, who shall, knowingly and will- 
fully, offer, grant, or give, or cause to be offered, granted, or given 
any rebate, or other concession in violation of the provisions of 
this act, or who, by any device or means, shall, knowingly and will- 
fully, assist, or shall willingly suffer or permit any person to obtain 
transportation or services subject to this act at less than the 
rates, fares, or charges lawfully in effect, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be subject 
for each offense to a fine of not less than $100 and not more than 
$5,000. 
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Accounts, records, and reports 

(e) Any air carrier, or any officer, agent, employee, or representa- 
tive thereof, who shall, knowingly and willfully, fail or refuse to 
make a report to the Authority as required by this act, or to keep 
or preserve accounts, records, and memoranda in the form and 
manner prescribed or approved by the Authority, or shall, know- 
ingly, and willfully, falsify, mutilate, or alter any such report, 
account, record, or memorandum, or shall knowingly and willfully 
file any false report, account, record, or memorandum, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, be 
subject for each offense to a fine of not less than $100 and not more 


than $5,000. 
Divulging of information 

(f) If any member, officer, or employee of the Authority, the 
Administrator, or the Director of the Safety Division or any em- 
ployee thereof, shall knowingly and willfully divulge any fact or 
information which may come to his knowledge during the course 
of an examination of the accounts, records, and memoranda of any 
air carrier, or which is withheld from public disclosure under sec- 
tion 413 (f) of this act, except as he may be directed by the 
Authority or by a court of competent jurisdiction or a judge thereof, 
he shall upon conviction thereof be subject for each offense to a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
2 years, or both. 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: Page 200, line 11, strike out 
the figures 413“ and insert in lieu thereof the figures 414.“ 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment is 
simply to correct a cross reference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


VENUE OF OFFENSES 

Sec. 903. The trial of any offense under this act shall be in the 
district in which such offense is committed; or if the offense is 
committed upon the high seas, or out of the jurisdiction of any 
particular State or district, the trial shall be in the district where 
the offender may be found or into which he shall be first brought. 
Whenever the offense is in one jurisdiction and completed 
in another it may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, determined, 
and punished in either jurisdiction in the same manner as if the 
offense had been actually and wholly committed therein. 


TITLE X— PROCEDURE 
CONDUCT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 1001. The Authority may conduct its proceedings in such 
manner as will be conducive to the proper dispatch of business 
and to the ends of justice. No member of the Authority shall 
participate in any hearing or proceeding in which he has a pe- 
cuniary interest. Any party may appear before the Authority 
and be heard in person or by attorney. Every vote and official 
act of the Authority shall be entered of record, and its proceedings 
shall be public upon the request of any party interested. The 
Authority is authorized to withhold publication of records or 
proceedings containing secret information affecting national 
defense, 

INVESTIGATIONS 
Upon complaint 

Sec. 1002. (a) The Authority is empowered to consider any 
complaint made by any person with respect to anything done or 
omitted to be done by any person in contravention of any provi- 
sion of this act or of any requirement established pursuant hereto. 
Upon such complaint the Authority may investigate whether any 
such person has failed to comply with any such provision or 
requirement. If the Authority, after notice and hearing, finds 
that such person has failed to comply with any such provision or 
requirement, the Authority shall issue an appropriate order to 
compel such person to comply therewith. Whenever the Authori 
is of the opinion that any complaint does not state facts whi 
warrant an investigation and action on its part, it may dismiss 
such complaint without hearing. 

Upon motion of Authority 

(b) The Authority is empowered at any time to institute an 
investigation, on its own initiative, in any case and as to any 
matter or thing concerning which complaint is authorized to be 
made to or before the Authority by any provision of this act, or 
concern which any question may arise under any of the provi- 
sions. of act, or relating to the enforcement of any of the 
provisions of this act. The Authority shall have the same power 
to proceed with any investigation instituted on its own motion as 
though it had been appealed to by complaint under any of the 
provisions of this act, including the power to make any order or 
orders in the case, or relating to the matter or thing concerning 
which the investigation is made. 

Reports 

(c) Whenever an investigation shall be made by the Authority, 
it shall make a report in writing with respect thereto. All reports 
of investigations made by the Authority shall be entered of record, 
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and a copy thereof shall be furnished to the party who may have 
ee ANA O ADF OEF porion- inak aay. bees: berm oom 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AERONAUTICS AGENCIES 


Sec. 1003. The Authority is empowered to confer with or to hold 
joint hearings with any State aeronautics agency, or other State 


empowered pera’ 
services, records, and facilities of such State authorities as fully 
as may be practicable in the enforcement or administration of 
this act. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 
Authority to review 


Sec. 1004. (a) Any order, affirmative or negative, issued by the 
Authority under this act, except an order a ig to the approval 
of the President under d) of section 801, 


p: 
United States or the United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upon petition, filed within 60 days after the 
entry of such order, by any person disclosing a substantial interest 
in such order. After the expiration of said 60 days a petition may 
be filed only by leave of court upon a showing of reasonable 
grounds for failure to file the petition theretofore. 


Venue 


(b) A petition under this section shall be filed in the court for 
the circuit wherein the petitioner resides or has his principal 
place of business or in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 


Filing of transcript 
(c) A copy of the petition shall, upon filing, be forthwith trans- 
mitted to the Authority by the clerk of the court and the Au- 
thority shall thereupon certify and file in the court a transcript 
of the record, if any, upon which the order complained of was 
entered. 
Jurisdiction 


(d) Upon transmittal of the petition to the Authority, the court 
shall have exclusive 93 to affirm, modify, or set aside 
the order complained of, in whole or in part, and if need be, to 
order further proceedings cp . Authority. Upon good cause 
shown, interlocutory relief may be granted by stay of the order 
or by such mandatory or other relief as may be appropriate: 
Provided, That no interlocutory relief may be granted except upon 
at least 5 days’ notice to the Authority. 

Findings of fact 

(e) The findings of facts by the Authority, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive. No objection to an order 
of the Authority shall be considered by the court unless such 
objection shall have been urged before the Authority or, if it was 
not so urged, unless there were reasonable grounds for failure to 


do so. 
Certification or certiorari 
(f) The judgment and decree of the court affirming, modifying, 
enforcing, or setting aside any such order of the Authority shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
upon certification or certiorari as provided in sections 239 
and 240 of the Judicial Code. 


JUDICIAL ENFORCEMENT 
Jurisdiction of court 


Sec. 1005. (a) If any person violates any provision of this act, 
or any rule, regulation, requirement, or order thereunder, or any 
term, condition, or limitation of any certificate or permit issued 
under this act, the Authority, its duly authorized agent, or, in 
the case of a violation of section 402 (a) of this act, any party 
in interest, may apply to the district court of the United States, 
for any district wherein such person carries on his business or 
wherein the violation occurred, for the enforcement of such provi- 
sion of this act, or of such rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
‘term, condition, or limitation; and such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to enforce obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or other 


represen’ 
this act or of such rule, regulation, 
requirement, order, term, condition, or limitation, and enjoining 

upon them obedience thereto. 
Application jor enforcement 

(b) Upon the request of the Authority it shall be the duty of 
any district attorney of the United States to whom the Authority 
may apply to institute in the proper court and to prosecute under 
the direction of the Attorney General all necessary proceedings 
for the enforcement of the provisions of this act or any rule, 
tion. mt, or order thereunder, or any term, condi- 


‘osecutions shall be paid out of the appropriations for the 
Erperises Of the courte of the United ‘States. 


EVIDENCE 
Power to take evidence 

Sec. 1006. (a) Any member or examiner of the Authority, when 

duly designated by the Authority for such purpose, may hold hear- 

ings, sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths, examine witnesses, 
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and receive evidence at any place in the United States designated 
by the Authority. In all cases heard by an examiner or a single 
member the Authority shall hear oral arguments on re 


either party. 
Power to issue subpena 


(b) For the purposes of this act the Authority shall have the 
power to require by subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of all books, papers, and documents 
relating to any matter under investigation. Witnesses summoned 
before the Authority shall be paid the same fees and mileage that 
are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States. 


Enforcement 4 subpena 


Contempt 


(d) Any court of the United States within the jurisdiction of 
which an inquiry is carried on may, in case of contumacy or re- 
fusal to obey a subpena issued to any person, issue an order 
requiring such person to appear before the Authority (and produce 
books, papers, or documents if so ordered) and give evidence touch- 
ing the matter in question; and any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 


Depositions 
(e) The Authority may order testimony to be taken by deposition 
in any procona o investigation pending before it at any stage 
deposi 


and place 
of the taking of his deposition. Any person may be compelled to 
appear and depose, and to produce books, papers, or docu- 
ments, in the same maner as witnesses may be compelled to 
appear and testify and produce like documentary evidence before 
the Authority, as hereinbefore provided. 


Method of taking depositions 

(f) Every person deposing as herein provided shall be cautioned 
and shall be required to swear (or affirm, if he so request) to testify 
the whole truth, and shall be carefully examined. His testimony 
shall be reduced to writing by the person taking the deposition, or 
under his direction, and shall, after it has been reduced to 8 
be subscribed to by the deponent. an depositions shall 
promptly filed with the Authority. 


Foreign, depositions 

(g) If a witness whose testimony may be desired to be taken 
by deposition be in a foreign country, the deposition may be taken, 
provided the laws of the foreign country so permit, by a consular 
officer or other person commissioned by the Authority, or agreed 
upon by the parties by stipulation in writing to be filed with the 
Authority, or may be taken under letters rogatory issued by a court 
of competent jurisdiction at the request of the Authority. 

Fees 


(h) Witnesses whose depositions are taken as authorized in 
this act, and the persons taking the same, shall severally be entitled 
to the same fees as are paid for like services in the courts of the 
United States: Provided, That with respect to commissions or let- 
ters rogatory issued at the initiative of the Authority, executed in 
foreign countries, the Authority shall pay such fees, chase or 
expenses incidental thereto as may be found necessary, in accord- 
ance with regulations on the subject to be prescribed by the 
Authority. 

Compeling testimony 


(i) C00 VVT 
or from producing books, papers, or documents before the Au- 
thority, . ͤ ——— 
any cause or proceeding, criminal or otherwise, upon or 
Swing ous TT 
regulation requirement, or order thereunder, or any term, con- 
dition, or limitation of any certificate or permit, on the ground, 
or for the reason, that the testimony or evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, required of him may tend to incriminate him or 
subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or 
on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed his privilege rp nae 
self-incrimination, to testify or produce evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, except that any individual so testifying shall not be 
exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed 


in so testifying 
Penalty for refusal to testify 
(j) Any person who shall neglect or refuse to attend and 
testify, or to answer any lawful inquiry, or to produce books, 
papers, or documents, if in his power to do so, in obedience to the 
subpena or lawful requirement of the Authority, shall be guilty 
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of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 8 shall be subject 
to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. 


JOINDER OF PARTIES 


Src. 1007. In any proceeding for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act, or any rule, regulation, requirement or order 
thereunder, or any term, condition, or limitation of any certificate 
or permit, whether such proceedings be instituted before the 
Authority or be begun originally in any court of the United 
States, it shall be lawful to include as parties, or to permit the 
intervention of, all persons interested in or affected by the matter 
under consideration, and inquiries, investigations, orders, and de- 
crees may be made with reference to all such parties in the same 
manner, to the same extent, and subject to the same provisions 
of law as are or shall be authorized with respect to the person 
primarily concerned. 

SERVICE 


Designation of agent for service 

Sec. 1008. (a) It shall be the duty of every air carrier within 
60 days after the effective date of this section to designate in 
writing an agent upon whom service of all notices and process 
and all orders, decisions, and requirements of the Authority may 
be made for and on behalf of said air carrier, and to file such 
designation in the office of the secretary of the Authority, which 
designation may from time to time be changed by like writing 
similarly filed. Service of all notices and and orders, 
decisions, and requirements of the Authority may be made upon 
such air carrier by serving such agent at his office or usual place 
of residence with like effect as if made personally upon such air 
carrier, and in default of such designation of such agent, service of 
any notice or other process in any proceeding before said Au- 
thority, or of any order, decision, or requirement of the Authority, 
may be made by posting such notice, process, order, requirement, 
or decision in the office of the secretary of the Authority. 

Other methods of service 

(b) Service of notices, processes, orders, rules, and regulations 
may be made by personal service, or upon an ee designated 
in writing for the pune, or by registered mail addressed to 
such person or agent. 

Service by registered mail 

(c) Whenever service is made by registered mail, the date of 

mailing shall be considered as the time when service is made. 
PROVISIONS RELATING TO ORDERS 
Findings of fact 

Sec. 1009. (a) Every order of the Authority shall set forth 

the findings of fact upon which {ft is based. 
Service of orders 


(b) Every order of the Authority shall be served upon the 
person affected thereby in the manner provided in section 1008. 
Suspension or modification of order 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this act, the Authority is 
hereby empowered to suspend or modify its orders upon such 
notice and in such manner as it shall deem proper. 

REMEDIES NOT EXCLUSIVE 

Src. 1010. Nothing contained in this act shall in any way abridge 
or alter the remedies now existing at common law or by statute, 
but the provisions of this act are in addition to such remedies. 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
GENERAL POWERS 
Regulation and classification 

Sec. 1101. (a) The Authority is empowered to make such just 
and reasonable rules, regulations, and requirements, pursuant to 
and consistent with the provisions of this act, to be observed by 
air carriers, as the Authority shall deem necessary in the public 
interest; and to establish such just and reasonable classifications 
or groups of air carriers as the nature of the service performed by 
such air carriers shall require. 

Additional authorization 

(b) The Authority is empowered to perform any and all acts, to 
issue and amend all orders, and to make and amend all general or 
Special rules, regulations, and procedure necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 1102. In exercising and performing its powers and duties 
under this act the Authority shall do so consistently with any 
obligation assumed by the United States in any treaty, convention, 
or agreement that may be in force between the United States and 
any foreign country or foreign countries, shall take into consid- 
eration any applicable laws and requirements of foreign countries 
and shall not, in exercising and performing its powers and duties 
with to certificates of convenience and necessity, restrict 
compliance by any air carrier with any obligation, duty, or liability 
imposed by any foreign country: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to any obligation, duty, or liability arising out of a con- 
tract or other agreement, heretofore or hereafter entered into be- 
tween an air carrier, or any officer or representative thereof, and 
any foreign country, if such contract or agreement is disapproved 
by the Authority as being contrary to the public interest. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Sec. 1103. The Authority shall provide for the publication of its 
orders, decisions, rules, regulations, and reports in such form and 
manner as may be best adapted for information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by the Authority shall be 
competent evidence of the orders, decisions, rules, regulations, and 
reports of the Authority therein contained in all courts of the 
United States, and of the several States, Territories, and posses- 
sions thereof, and the District of Columbia, without further proof 
or authentication thereof. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 1104. The Authority shall make an annual report to the 
Congress, copies of which shall be distributed as are other reports 
transmitted to the Congress. Such report shall contain such in- 
formation and data collected by the Authority as may be consid- 
ered of value in the determination of questions connected with 
the development and regulation of air transportation and civil 
aeronautics, together with such recommendations as to additional 
legislation relating thereto as the Authority may deem necessary. 


NATURE AND USE OF DOCUMENTS FILED 


Sec. 1105. The copies of tariffs, and of all contracts, agreements, 
understandings, and arrangements filed with the Authority as 
herein provided, and the statistics, tables, and figures contained in 
the annual or other reports of air carriers and other persons made 
to the Authority as required under the provisions of this act shall 
be preserved as public records (except as provided in section 413 (f) 
of this Act) in the custody of the secretary of the Authority, and 
shall be received as prima facie evidence of what they purport to 
be for the purpose of investigations by the Authority and in all 
judicial proceedings; and copies of, and extracts from, any of such 
tariffs, contracts, agreements, understandings, arrangements, or re- 
ports, certified by the secretary of the Authority, under the seal of 
the ENN: shall be received in evidence with like effect as the 
orig 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: Page 215, line 23, aoe out the 
figures “413” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 4 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the object of the Mises is 
to correct a cross-reference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

Sec. 1106. The Administrator is empowered and directed to col- 
lect and disseminate information relative to the development of 
civil aeronautics; to study the possibilities of the development of 
air commerce and the aeronautical industry; and to exchange with 
foreign governments, through appropriate governmental channels, 
information pertaining to civil aeronautics. 

COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 1107. The Authority may avail itself of the assistance of 
any research or technical agency of the United States on matters 
relating to aircraft fuel and oil and to the design, materials, work- 
manship, construction, performance, maintenance, and operation 
of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, appliances, and air-naviga- 
tion facilities. Each such agency is authorized to conduct such 
scientific and technical researches, investigations, and tests as may 
be necessary to aid the Authority in the administration of this act. 

AMENDMENTS AND REPEALS 

Sec. 1108. (a) Section 3964 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. = 
Supp. II, title 39, sec. 481) is hereby amended by adding “and all 
air routes”, the words “or parts of railroads.” 

(b) Sections 2 (b) (2) and (3), 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and so much of section 8 as 
reads: ; and any person not ineligible under the terms of this 
act A qualified under the other requirements of this act, shall 
be eligible to contract for air mail, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3950 of the Revised Statutes (act of June 8, 
3 of the act of June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. s 
U. S. 1934 ed., Supp. TI. title 39, sec. 469): the act of March 
8, 1928 as amended (45 Stat. 248; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 39, secs. 
465 (a) and (b)): sections 2, 3, and 3a, subsections (a), (b), and 
(g) of section 5, section 8, and paragraphs AE (3), (4), and (5) 
of subsection (a) of section — of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
as amended (44 Stat. 568; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 49, sec, 177); 
and all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with any provi- 
sion of this act are hereby repealed. 

(c) The act of May 24, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 728; U. S. C., 
1934 ed., title 49, sec. 211), is further amended by striking out the 
words “Secretary of Commerce” wherever they appear and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “Civil Aeronautics Authority.” 

(d) Section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act, approved 
September 26, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 719; U. S. C., 1934 ed., 
title 15, sec. 41), is further amended by inserting before the words 
“and persons” the following: “air carriers and foreign air carriers 
subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938.” 
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(e) The Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, is further 
amended— 

(1) By striking out the words “Secretary of Commerce” wherever 
they appear (except in section 7 and section 11 (a), (b), and (c)) 
and inserting in lieu thereof in section 6 (c) and section 10 the 
words “Civil Aeronautics Authority” and in sections 5 (e) and (f), 
9 (j), and 11 (e) the words “Administrator in the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority.” 

(2) By inserting after the word “act” in the first line of subsec- 
tion (f) of section 5 the words “or the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938.” 

(3) By striking out the first sentence of section 6 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “The United States of America is 
hereby declared to possess and exercise complete and exclusive 
national sovereignty in the air space above the United States, in- 
cluding the air space above all inland waters and the air space 
above those portions of the adjacent marginal high seas, bays, and 
lakes, over which by international law or treaty or convention the 
United States exercises national jurisdiction.” 

(4) By striking out so much of subsection (b) of section 6 as 
reads “; and if so authorized, such aircraft and airmen serving in 
connection therewith, shall be subject to the requirements of sec- 
tion 3, unless exempt under subdivision (c) of this section.” 

(5) By striking out so much of subsection (c) of section 6 as 
reads “, and may by regulation exempt such aircraft, and/or airmen 
serving in connection therewith, from the requirements of section 
3, other than the air traffic rules; but no foreign aircraft shall 
engage in interstate or intrastate air commerce”, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “no foreign aircraft shall engage in 
air commerce otherwise than between any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States (including the Philippine Islands) or 
the District of Columbia, and a foreign country.” 

(6) By striking out “51 percent” in subsection (a) of section 9 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 75 percent.” 

(7) By inserting after the word “act” in subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 9 the words “or the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938.” 

(8) By striking out so much of section 10 as reads “under sec- 
tion 3.” 

(9) By striking out so much of subsection (b) of section 11 as 
reads: “any provision of subdivision (a) of this section or any entry 
or clearance regulation made under section 7 (b)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “any entry or clearance regulation made under section 
7 (). 

(f) The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1934, as amended 
(48 Stat. 283; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 891y), is further 
amended by striking out in the first and second lines of section 6 
thereof the words “any air mail contract or.” 

(g) The act approved February 21, 1925 (43 Stat. 960), as 
amended by the act approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744), as 
amended by the act approved August 20, 1937 (50 Stat. 725), is 
amended by striking out the words “; and he is authorized, in his 
discretion, to contract, after advertisement in accordance with law, 
for the carriage of all classes of mail to, from, or within the Terri- 

of Alaska, by airplane, payment therefor to be made from the 
appropriations for star-route service in Alaska.” 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 217, line 17, insert after 
the figure “5” the words “the second sentence of.” 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, when the Air Commerce Act 
was passed it provided for an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. Following that, under the Reorganization Act of 
1933, the President by Executive order created the position of 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce and assigned to this official 
control over about five bureaus in the Department. 

Question has been raised whether or not the bill as drawn 
might operate as a repeal of the authority to have an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. While I do not think the 
bill has that effect, to avoid any doubt this amendment is 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: Page 220, between lines 22 and 
23, insert the following new subsection: 

“(h) Section 11 of the act of October 15, 1914, as amended (38 
Stat. 734; U. S. C., 1934 ed.., title 15, sec. 21), is amended by insert- 
ing, after the word ‘energy’, the following: ‘in the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority where applicable to air carriers and foreign air carriers 
subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938’; and by inserting, 
after the word ‘commission’ wherever it appears in that section, a 
comma and the word “authority,’.” 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amendment 
will be to give the authority control over unfair trade prac- 
tices by the corporation subject to control under this act. 
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It follows the law already existing in this respect in reference 
to the Communications Commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If adopted, the authority would have 
jurisdiction over the enforcement of violations of the Clayton 
Act and over unfair trade practices, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 220, between lines 21 
and 22, insert the following new subsection: 

“(i) The ninth paragraph of the act approved March 3, 1915 (38 
Stat. 930), as amended by the act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1451; 
U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 50, sec. 151), is further amended by striking 
out the word ‘fifteen’ in that paragraph and inserting in lieu 
‘naval anronaubiee — cache: uc meee 
from the Civil Aarcnsutios Authority 1 10 l e 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, as the Members are aware, we 
have a National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, on which 
are seven regular members and eight ex officio members. 
The War Department, the Navy Department, and two or 
three other agencies of the Government are represented on 
this body. It is a noncompensated body and membership 
involves no expense. It was deemed advisable that this 
authority should also have representation on this National 
Advisory Committee, so this amendment is offered, not as a 
committee amendment—I have no authority for that—but I 
submit it to the House. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman referred to representatives of 
the Navy Department. I do not understand just what the 
reference was. 

Mr. LEA. In the membership of this Advisory Committee 
the War Department and the Navy Department have 
representation. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman’s amendment disturb the 
representation of the Navy Department? 

Mr. LEA. No; it proposes simply to add two more ex officio 
members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EFFECT OF TRANSFERS, REPEALS, AND AMENDMENTS 
Administrative acts 

Sec. 1109. (a) All orders, determinations, rules, per- 
mits, contracts, certificates, licenses, and privileges which have been 
issued, made, or granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Department of Commerce, or the Postmaster General, under any 
provision of law repealed or amended by this act or in the exercise 
of duties, powers, or functions transferred to the Authority by this 
act, and which are in effect at the time this section takes effect, 
shall continue in effect until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Authority or by operation of law. 

Administrative proceedings 

(b) The provisions of this act shall not affect any proceedings 
pending before the Secretary of Commerce, or the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, or proceedings pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the determination of rates for the transportation of air 
mail by aircraft, on the date of the enactment of this act; but any 
such proceedings shall be continued, orders therein issued, appeals 
therefrom taken, and payments made by the General 
pursuant to such orders, as if this act had not been enacted; and 
orders issued in any such proceeding shall continue in effect until 
modified, terminated, superseded, or repealed by the Authority or 
by operation of law: Provided, That the rates determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall be determined without 
regard to that portion of section 6 (e) of the Air Mail Act approved 
June 12, 1934, which provides as follows: “which, in connection with 
the rates fixed by it for all other routes, shall be designed to keep 
the aggregate cost of the transportation of air mail on and after 
do 5 1938, within the limits of the anticipated postal revenue 
therefrom.” 


Records 
(c) All records transferred to the Authority under this act shall 
be available for use by the Authority to the same extent as if such 
records were originally records of the Authority. 
Judicial proceedings 
(d) The provisions of this act shall not affect suits commenced 
prior to the date of the organization of the Authority; and all such 
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suits shall be continued, therein had, appeals therein 
taken, and judgments therein rendered, in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if this act had not been passed. No suit, 
action, or other proceeding lawfully commenced by or against any 
agency or officer of the United States, in relation to the discharge 
of official duties, shall abate by reason of any transfer of authority, 
power, or duties from such agency or officer to the Authority under 
the provisions of this act, but the court, upon motion or supple- 
mental petition filed at any time within 12 months after such 
transfer, showing the necessity for a survival of such suit, action, or 
other proceeding to obtain a settlement of the questions involved, 
may allow the same to be maintained by or against the Authority. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 1110. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any person or ce is held invalid, the remainder of the act 
and the application of such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 1111. The provisions of this act, except this section, title II, 
and section 410, shall become effective 60 days after enactment: 
Provided, That the Authority shall, if it finds such action necessary 
or desirable in the public interest, by general or special order, post- 
pone the effective date of any provision of this act, except this sec- 
tion, title II, and section 410, to such time as the Authority shall 
prescribe, but not beyond the 180th day following the enactment 
of this act. 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this brief opportunity to congratu- 
late the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the successful conduct of this bill on 
the floor of the House, and in view of the fact I will not 
have many opportunities from this floor to speak of my 
high regard for him, may I tell him how much I enjoyed 
associating with him as chairman of that great committee as 
well as before he became chairman of the committee. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee has won a 
Nation-wide reputation as one of the finest gentlemen and 
one of the most conscientious legislators that has ever sat 
in the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

Whatever happens to me during the rest of my life, my 
association with him and the high ideals he has maintained 
in the public service will always be an inspiration to me 
and I think to all who have had the privilege of serving 
with him in the House. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, out of order, I would 
like to take this moment or two to speak on another subject. 
I would be remiss to some of the deepest convictions of my 
life if I let the situation that has developed in Jersey City 
go without an expression of my personal attitude in the 
matter, both as an American citizen and as a member of 
the Democratic Party. There are times when a man must 
speak, when to remain silent seems to give silent approval 
to wrong. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his famous opinion 
in the Schwimmer case, said: 

If there is any principle of the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any other, it is the principle 
of free thought—not free thought for those who agree with us, 
but freedom for the thought we hate. 

Or, as Chief Justice Hughes said in the Stromberg case— 

The maintenance of the opportunity for free political discussion 
to the end that the Government may be responsive to the will 
of the people and that changes may be secured by lawful means, 
an opportunity essential to the security of the Republic, is a 
fundamental principle of our constitutional system, 

From the public press I read recently that the candidate 
of the Socialist Party for President of the United States in 
1936, as well as two of our colleagues, attempted to speak in 
Jersey City. I do not know enough about the particulars 
incident to the situation to pass final judgment on anyone in 
these matters. I know that the right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly must be exercised within reasonable 
limitations. It must not incite to violence; it must not advo- 
cate the seizure of power by force; it must not deprive other 
citizens of their equal rights to the use of public property. 
I recognize the right of a municipality or other public au- 
thority to issue or withhold permits to address meetings on 
public property. But on the general issue involved, I would 
be remiss to my every conviction if I did not express on the 
floor of this House my very great concern over the general 
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information that freedom of speech is being denied to Amer- 
ican citizens in the city of Jersey City if they wish to express 
opinions contrary to those held by persons in public 
authority. 

Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order the gentleman is not speaking in order. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Of course, if the gentleman makes the 
point of order, it must be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
New Jersey wants to prevent me, as a Congressman of the 
United States, from exercising the right of free speech on 
this particular matter, I suppose the point of order is well 
taken. I am not speaking on the pending bill. I said at the 
beginning that I wished to speak out of order. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say the attempt of the gentleman from New Jersey to 
stop this speech is typical of everything that happens in 
Jersey City. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman from New 
Jersey will not insist on the point of order. May I make 
inquiry of the gentleman from Indiana as to the authority 
he has on which he bases his statement that freedom of 
speech is being denied anybody in the State of New Jersey? 
The two gentlemen to which he referred, our colleagues, left 
some time ago to go up to deliver a lecture to the people in 
that vicinity. For some reason or other they did not go 
through with their plans, and I see them here sound and in 
good shape. I presume if they desire to go up there, the 
gates are open and they can enter and perform as they see 
fit. I feel that the matter which the gentleman from In- 
diana is discussing is purely a local matter and is not of 
concern to this House. 

Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
point of order, may I say that during the remarks of my 
colleague from Indiana he stated he was not in full knowl- 
edge of the particulars in connection with the case. We are 
considering this afternoon a major piece of legislation. 
There will be plenty of forum in this Chamber before the 
gentleman’s day as a Representative comes to an end in 
which he may talk all he pleases about other matters. 

Further reserving the point of order, Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that the two of my distinguished colleagues who started 
for New Jersey but did not reach there in an effort to make 
a speech—and this will probably interest many Members of 
the House—less than 2 months ago made a speech in Jersey 
City. They were accorded a police escort in keeping with 
the dignity of the office which they hold. The speech was 
delivered in a hall in Jersey City. The whole crux of the 
situation is simply this: Week after week an application is 
made by certain people in New Jersey and in New York for 
the privilege of conducting a meeting at Journal Square in 
Jersey City, which is the busiest artery in that city. An 
application is never made for a permit to speak in any other 
part of the city or in any of the public parks. 

I am a New Jerseyite, and I am proud of my State. I 
have confidence in the leadership of my State. I know that 
the right of freedom of speech has not been violated in any 
sense or in any particular. I may suggest that certain of 
my colleagues in this House have seen fit on more than one 
occasion to go not only to Jersey City but to other cities in 
the State of New Jersey to criticize not only the Democratic 
but the Republican Members from that State. We have 
been sent here to represent our respective congressional dis- 
tricts. Weare doing the best job we know how to do. 

I may suggest also that if some of my colleagues would 
represent their own districts instead of several of the Euro- 
pean nations and instead of bothering with certain of our 
districts we might all be better off. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey for withdrawing the point of order 
and thus showing his devotion to the cause of free speech. 
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It is my information—and I do not know what the fact 
absolutely is—that Mr. Norman Thomas, candidate on the 
Socialist ticket for President of the United States, by force 
was physically deported from that city. On the general 
proposition, irrespective of any particular incident of being 
denied a permit to speak on a busy public square, I must 
stand up here and defend the constitutional right of free 
speech in America for all American citizens, irrespective of 
whether their opinions agree with those held by me or anyone 
else. 

I am quite certain that if either Mr. Norman Thomas, the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL], or the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. BERNARD] had spoken and I had 
been present, I would not have agreed with much that any 
one of them would have said. But the fact of my agreeing 
with them or their agreeing with me is not the question 
inyolved. Free speech is the safety valve of democratic 
institutions. Changes in government come about either 
through the power of persuasion, as expressed through a free 
press, free speech, free assembly, and a free ballot, or they 
come about by force and violence. To deny the opportunity 
to advocate changes in government by lawful means is to 
encourage the alternative of securing changes by unlawful 
means. 

I am wholly unwilling to terminate my service in the Con- 
gress of the United States, from which I am voluntarily re- 
tiring at the end of this session, without expressing my deep 
concern over the erosion of constitutional principle and the 
substitution of government by force and the sword in foreign 
lands, and with some evidence of that same drift here in 
America. 

Any government—municipal, State, or National—which 
rests upon a free ballot, which in turn rests upon free speech, 
a free press, and freedom of assembly, should be the first to 
protect the very foundation upon which such government 
rests. As Justice Brandeis said in the wire-tapping case— 
Olmsted against United States: 

In a government of laws, existence of the government will be 
imperiled if it fails to observe the law scrupulously. Our Gov- 
ernment is the potent, the omnipresent teacher. For or ill 
it teaches the whole people by its example. Crime is contagious. 
If the Government becomes a lawbreaker, it breeds contempt for 
law. It invites every man to become a law unto himself. It 
invites anarchy. 

Again, the United States Supreme Court has said in the 
Cruikshank case: 

The right of the people peaceably to assemble for lawful pur- 
poses is and always has been one of the attributes of citizenship 
under a free government. 

I want to be scrupulously careful against doing any in- 
justice to public authority in Jersey City. As I have said, I 
am not in complete information over the particulars sur- 
rounding the cases which have recently been in the public 
press. There is no absolute right of free speech, no absolute 
right of free assembly. All constitutional rights of any citi- 
zen must be exercised with due regard to the equal constitu- 
tional rights of other citizens. If assembly takes place, it 
must be a peaceable assembly and it must be for a lawful 
purpose. Nor can anyone insist upon the right to use public 
property if that right impairs an equal right to use of the 
same property for other citizens for other lawful purposes. 

The constitutional guaranty of free speech does not prevent the 
Government from regulating the use of places wholly within its 
own control. Thus a statute or ordinance which forbids the de- 
livery of addresses in the public parks or on the streets, or which 
forbids the free distribution of printed matter on the streets, con- 
stitutes a valid exercise of the police power. * The right 
of assembly is not violated by ordinances or rules making reason- 
able regulations for the use of places within the control of the 
government (12 Corpus Juris, 954-955). 

But, as Justice Hughes said in the Stromberg case: 

The maintenance of the opportunity for free political discussion 
> y * is a fundamental principle of our constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Under this sound doctrine it would seem to be the duty of 
any government affirmatively to help provide this “oppor- 
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tunity for free political discussion.” It has been stated that 
the only opportunity afforded by public authority in Jersey 
City to men like Mr. Norman Thomas to speak is in a small 
building seating only two or three hundred people. If this 
is true, it grants the shadow but denies the substance of 
constitutional right. There is no constitutional provision that 
the right of assembly can be exercised by only 250 people at 
a time, and it would seem that if public authority were dili- 
gent in Jersey City it could find a place and thus afford an 
“opportunity for free political discussion” somewhere within 
its jurisdiction for a larger number of people. 

It has been said that this is a local matter in which the 
Congress is not concerned. I cannot agree with this. It is 
true that the first amendment forbidding the abridgement of 
“the right of the people to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances,” applies only to Congress 


and not to State or municipal government. The provisions of 
the Federal Constitution do not apply to all cases of assembly. 
If the purpose of the assembly is to petition a local or State 


Government for a redress of grievances dealing only with local 
or State matters, it is apparently not within the protection of 
the National Constitution or Government. 

It is my understanding, however, that these gentlemen 
desired to speak in Jersey City upon matters as to which the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction, as for example, the 
right of collective bargaining in matters affecting interstate 
commerce. If so, it ceases to be a local matter and is a 
matter as to which not only Congress but the executive 
branch of the Federal Government is properly and directly 
concerned. As the United States Supreme Court held in the 
Cruikshank case: 

If the assembly is for the pur f 
the State or local gorersimatit} WEE e of AA saad 
thing else connected with the duties or powers of the National Gov- 
ernment, the right of assembly for such purposes is an attribute 
of national citizenship, and as such under the protection of and 
guaranteed by the United States (United States v. Cruikshank, 
92 U. S. 542). 

If, therefore, the purpose of these meetings was to discuss 
matters over which the Federal Government has constitu- 
tional jurisdiction, it ceases to be a local matter. Any as- 
sembly anywhere, for the purpose of discussing national mat- 
ters, must be held within the jurisdiction of some State or 
local subdivision, outside of the District of Columbia or a 
territory. 

Citizens of the United States, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing matters of national importance, cannot be prevented 
from doing so by State or local authorities. They speak then 
in their capacities as citizens of the United States rather 
than as citizens of a State or local subdivision. In this view 
of the case it would seem to be the duty of State and local 
authorities to affirmatively assist every citizen of the United 
States in a peaceable manner and at a lawful place to dis- 
cuss questions over which the Federal Government has juris- 
diction, and if State and local authorities fail to afford or 
actually prevent the “opportunity for free political discus- 
sion,” it then becomes the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to see to it that this opportunity is given them. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing, you will agree, with vital 
matters. I regret to notice a tendency not only on the part 
of the officials of Jersey City but public officials holding office 
under the United States to hold in very slight regard the 
right of a free press, freedom of the radio, freedom to freely 
speak one’s mind on public questions, and to communicate 
opinions to other persons. We have seen telegrams seized, 
newspapers scolded, citizens abused by legislative commit- 
tees, the radio forced to live almost from month to month 
on short-term licenses, and the right of American citizens to 
petition Congress described as an effort to “purchase” a leg- 
islative body. Jersey City is not alone at fault in this matter. 

If democracy is to be preserved, the foundations of democ- 
racy must be preserved. 

I do not believe we can attain liberal ends by illiberal 
means, nor a democratic result by a dictatorial mithod. The 
means and the method will corrode the result. 
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When free discussion dies, either by open suppression or by 
flank attack through holding up to ridicule and intimidation 
those who attempt to exercise it, civil liberty also dies in 
these United States. It is in time of crisis and unrest that we 
should take the greatest care with the foundations upon 
which the whole superstructure of democratic government 
rests. Eternal vigilance still is the price of liberty and never 
more so than at a time like the present. 

I close with a quotation from Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the party which now has the greatest responsi- 
bility: 

The force of public opinion eannot be resisted when permitted 
freely to be expressed. The agitation it produces must be sub- 
mitted to. It is necessary to keep the waters pure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee sub- 
stitute amendment, as amended. 

The committee substitute amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Griswoip, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
reported that that Committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9738) to create a Civil Aeronautic Authority, 
to provide for the regulation of civil aeronautics, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 491, he re- 
ported the same back to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bili? 

Mr. MAPES. As it stands, I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman unconditionally 
opposed to the bill who desires to make a motion to recom- 
mit? If not, the Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Marrs moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with instructions to that committee 
to amend the bill so as to provide for the regulation of civil aero- 
nautics by the Interstate Commerce Commission instead of by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority provided in the bill, and to report the 
same back to the House as thus amended. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr, BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BOILEAU. The gentleman from Michigan has offered 
a motion to recommit which is not in the usual form of a 
motion to recommit, which provides that the committee shall 
report the bill back forthwith with the following amend- 
ments. It is a direction to the committee to amend the bill 
in accordance with the instructions in the motion to recom- 
mit and to report the bill back to the House. Obviously the 
motion to recommit, if carried, will necessitate considerable 
work on the part of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. My parliamentary inquiry is, after the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce makes the neces- 
sary changes as directed in the motion to recommit—assum- 
ing, of course, that the motion should prevail—would the bill 
then come back to the House automatically without action 
on the part of the Committee on Rules? In other words, 
would the bill amended in accordance with the instructions 
in the motion to recommit come back to the House as a 
matter of privilege? 

The SPEAKER. In answer to the parliamentary inquiry 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, the Chair will state that 
the bill would be reported back to the House as it was in the 
first instance before the consideration of the bill was begun. 
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Mr. BOILEAU. Assuming the motion to recommit pre- 
vails and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is directed to make certain amendments, would not 
the committee then be forced to bring the bill back to the 
House as amended, and in that instance would it be a matter 
of privilege, or would the Committee on Rules be required to 
present a rule to make consideration of the bill in order? 

The SPEAKER. This is a rather unusual form in which 
to prepare a motion to recommit. However, the Chair will 
have to construe the motion as it is presented in the light of 
the parliamentary inquiry of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The motion provides that the committee shall amend the 
bill so as to provide, and so forth. If the motion to recommit 
should prevail, of course, under the terms of the motion the 
bill would be recommitted to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for the purpose of undertaking to 
carry out the instructions. The Chair is not of the opinion 
that thereafter the bill would have a privileged status before 
the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, if I may be 
heard on the question, the motion to recommit is no different 
from the ordinary motion except that the language “report 
back forthwith” is transposed to the end instead of the be- 
ginning. I do not see that this makes any difference in the 
situation. The committee is required to report back forth- 
with, I am quite sure. Ordinarily I do not believe such a 
motion states “forthwith.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York possibly 
did not hear the definite reading of the motion. The motion 
provides “to report the same back to the House as thus 
amended.” 

Does the gentleman understand the Chair’s answer to the 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BOILEAU. I am not certain I understood the Chair’s 
answer, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair attempted to make it as plain 
as possible that the Chair answers in the negative the specific 
inquiry of the gentleman from Wisconsin as to whether or 
not, under the motion to recommit, the bill would be privi- 
leged to be called up as a privileged bill. 

The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mapes) there were—ayes 47, noes 116. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground a quorum is not present, and make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present, and objects to the 
vote on that ground. The Chair has just counted approxi- 
mately the entire number of Members present, when the 
House voted. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 94, nays 214, 
not voting 119, as follows: 


[Roll No. 81] 
YEAS—94 

Allen, Til. 1 Lambeth Rockefeller 

„Minn. Ford, Miss. Lanham Rogers, Mass, 
Andrews Gamble, N. Y, Lord Rutherford 
Arends Garrett Luce Sauthoff 
Bacon Gehrmann McFarlane Seger 
Bates Gilchrist McLean Shafer, Mich, 
Binderup Green McSweeney Short 
Brewster Griswold Maas Simpson 
Carlson Guyer Mapes Smith, Maine 
Cartwright Gwynne Martin, Mass. Snell 
Case, S. Dak Halleck Stefan 
Church Hancock, N. T. Maverick Taber 
Clason ichener Terry 
Cluett Thom 
Cole, N. Y. Hull O'Malley Tinkham 
Crawford Jenkins, Ohio O'Neal, Ky. Treadway 
Crosser Jenks, N. H. Patterson Wadsworth 
Crowther Johnson, Luther A Poage Wigglesworth 
Culkin Johnson, Lyndon Polk Withrow 
Dies Johnson, Okla. Powers Wolcott 
Dirksen Kinzer Reed, II. Wolverton 
Dondero Kniffin Rees, Kans, Woodruff 
Dowell Knutson 
Eaton Lambertson Robsion, Ky. 
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Aleshire 
Allen, La, 
Allen, Pa. 
Amili 


Coffee, Nebr. 
Coffee, Wash. 
Cole, Md. 


Boykin 
Boylan, N. Y. 
ck 


Bulwinkle 


NAYS—214 
Dockweiler Kennedy, Md. 
Dorsey Kennedy, N. Y. 
Doxey Kitchens 
Driver Kieberg 
Duncan Kocialkowski 
Dunn Kopplemann 
Eckert Kvale 
Edmiston Lamneck 
Eicher Lanzetta 
Elliott Lea 
Evans Lea 
Farley Lesinski 
Fernandez Lewis, Colo, 
Fitzgerald Lucas 
Flaherty Luckey, Nebr. 
Fi Ludlow 
Fleger Luecke, Mich, 
Fletcher McAndrews 
Forand McCormack 
Ford, Calif, McGehee 
Frey, Pa. McKeough 
Fuller McLaughlin 
Ful Magnuson 
Gambrill, Md Mahon, Tex. 
Gasque Maloney 
Gearhart Martin, Colo. 
Gildea Massingale 
Goldsborough Mead 
Greenwood Meeks 
Greever s 
Gregory Mitchell, III 

Mouton 
Haines Murdock, Utah 
Hamilton Nelson 
Harlan Nichols 
Harrington Norton 
Havenner O'Brien, Til. 
Healey O'Brien, Mich. 
Hendricks O'Connell, Mont. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Honeyman O'Leary 
Hook Oliver 
Houston O'Neill, N. J. 
Hunter Owen 
Imhoff Pace 
Izac Parsons 
Jacobsen Patman 
Jarman Patrick 
Jenckes, Ind. Patton 
Johnson, Minn. Pearson 
Johnson, W. Va. Peterson, Fla. 
Kee Peterson, Ga 
Keller Pettengill 
Kelly, Il. Rabaut 
NOT VOTING—119 
Englebright Long 
Faddis McClellan 
Ferguson McGranery 
Fish McGrath 
Fitzpatrick McGroarty 
Flannery McMillan 
Fries, III. McReynolds 
Gavagan Mahon, 8. C. 
Gifford Mansfield 
Gingery May 
Gray, Ind. Merritt 
Gray, Pa. Mitchell, Tenn 
Hancock, N.C. Moser, Pa. 
Hart Mosier, Ohio 
Harter Murdock, Ariz. 
Hartley O'Connell, R. I. 
Hennings O’Connor, Mont. 
Hildebrandt O'Day 
Hobbs O'Toole 
Hoffman Palmisano 
Jarrett Pfeifer 
Jones Phillips 
Kelly, N. T. Pierce 
Keogh Plumley 
Kerr Quinn 
Kirwan Ramsay 
Kramer Rankin 
Larrabee Reece, Tenn. 
Lemke Reed, N. Y. 
Lewis, Md, Reilly 
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So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


Mr. Homes, Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, and Mr. GARRETT 


changed their vote from “no” to “aye.” 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


idk 


Taylor of Tennessee (for) 8 Mr. Curley 

Reece of Tennessee (for) with Mr. 

Tobey (for) with Mr. McReynolds (against). 

Plumley (for) with Mr. Gray of Indiana (aga! 

Ditter (for) with Mr. Mahon of South Carolina (against). 
Douglas (for) with Mr. Snyder of Pennsylvania (against). 

Wolfenden (for) with Mr. Phillips (against). 

Jarrett (for) with Mr. Keogh (against). 

Hartley (for) with Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania (against). 


(against). 
. Mosier of Ohio (against). 


Sanders 
Satterfield 
Schaefer, III. 
Schneider, Wis, 
Schuetz 


Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, S. C. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thomas, N. J. 


Wolfenden 
Wood 
Woodrum 


inst). 
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Mr. Gifford (for) with Mr. Atkinson (against), 

Mr. Barton (for) with Mr. Sulliyan (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Wearin (against). 
Mr. Thomas of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Warren (against). 
Mr. White of Ohio (for) with Mr. Gavagan (against). 

Mr. Hoffman (for) with Mr. Merritt (against). 


General pairs: 


Rankin with Mr. Fish. 

Woodrum with Mr. Lemke. 

Drewry of Virginia with Mr. Englebright. 
Mansfield with Mr. Faddis 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Kramer, 

May with Mr. Quinn. 

Doughton with Mr, Walgren. 

Kerr with Mr. Fries of Illinois. 

Jones with Mr. Claypool. 

Beam with Mr. Pierce. 

Bloom with Mr. O'Toole. 

Taylor of Colorado with Mr. Wene, 

Mitchell of Tennessee with Mr. Buckley of New York, 
Creal with Mr. Hennings. 

Casey with Mr. McGranery. 

Fitzpatrick with Mr. Ryan. 

O'Connell of Rhode Island with Mr. Wood. 

Pfeifer with Mr. Hancock of North Carolina, 

Buck with Mr. Reilly. 

Larrabee with Mr. Celler. 

Long with Mr. Ferguson, 

Smith of Virginia with Mr. Harter. 

O'Connor of Montana with Mr, Boylan of New York. 
Hobbs with Mr. Shannon. 

Murdock of Arizona with Mr. Flannery. 

McGrath with Mr. Whelchel. 

Deen with Mr. Cummings. 

Ramsay with Mr. Kirwan. 

Boland of Pennsylvania with Mr. Allen of Delaware, 
Cannon of Wisconsin with Mr, Kelly of New York. 
land with Mr. Walter. 


Boykin with Mr. Eberharter. 

McMillan with Mr. DeMuth. 

Weaver with Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma. 

Taylor of South Carolina with Mr, Gray of Pennsylvania. 
Steagall with Mr. Palmisano, 

Barden with Mr. Gingery. 

Crosby with Mr. Hart. 

Bulwinkle with Mr. Sacks. 

Bell with Mr. Hildebrandt. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). The question is 
on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the bill was passed. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 3845, strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
the bill just passed by the House (H. R. 9738). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and, without objection, the amendment 
to the Senate bill will be agreed to and the Senate bill read a 
third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings whereby the bill (H. R. 9738) was 
passed and to lay that bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days within which to 
extend their own remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I did not in- 
tend to come to this body and bother its membership with 
whatever difficulties I might be having with Frank Hague 
and with Jersey City, but in view of the statement made by 
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the young gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. O'NEIL] this 
afternoon and the references which he made to me and 
about my representing a European power, I want to make 
some answer on this floor, and I want to correct some other 
misstatements of facts which he made. He said that as far 
back as some months ago I spoke in Jersey City in a hall 
there and that I had a police escort. The statement that I 
had a police escort is an absolute lie. There was no police 
escort of any kind. In order to avoid this question of free 
speech Frank “Hitler-Mussolini” Hague permits a meeting 
to be held in a little, tiny hall owned by a man by the name 
of Jacobowitz, whose taxes are raised by Hague at every 
opportunity, because he opposes him. 

You can get about 250 to 300 people in this hall, and that 
is all you can get in there, and that is the only place you 
can get to speak in Jersey City. Whenever you try to go 
anywhere where you might get a crowd, where you might 
get somebody to talk to, “Frankie” will not give you a permit. 

Then with reference to the question that was raised here 
by Frank Hague’s spokesman, about Journal Square and 
how busy it is and that a permit is never granted, I want to 
say that on 7:30 of the very night we were supposed to 
speak there a meeting was scheduled of the so-called Cath- 
olic War Veterans’ League, which is actually a vigilante 
organization, and at 7:30 they held their meeting right in 
Journal Square with the idea of keeping us out, with their 
rubber hose, machine guns, baseball bats, and clubs, and 
they had a permit and everything with which to do it. 
That is Frank Hague Americanism, a permit for free speech 
for his henchmen and thugs; no permit, no free speech for 
real Americans. 

The other day, after this happened, to see if Hague was 
sincere about the traffic violation or the causing of a traffic 
jam by speaking in Journal Square, I wired a request to 
Mayor Hague asking him for a permit and I very carefully 
stated it, asking him for a permit to speak anywhere in 
Jersey City on the night of May 21, and I got back a reply 
just a few days ago from Daniel Casey, the commissioner 
of public safety, to whom Hague referred my request—I got 
back from him a letter denying me a permit to speak there. 
On what grounds? On the ground that I was personally 
obnoxious to the people of Jersey City. Well, I wonder if 
that is American. I wonder if that is the way things are 
to be legally decided. Is that free speech? Why, it stinks 
to high heaven of fascism and dictatorship. 

Then, take the case of Norman Thomas. When he went 
into Jersey City, if he had violated some statute, or if he 
was wrong, he should have been arrested and charged with 
it; but he was not charged with any crime whatsoever. He 
was picked up bodily and physically and put in a car and 
taken out of Jersey City, in absolute violation of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. On the very night when 
my colleague, JoHN BERNARD, and I spoke in Jersey City 2 
months ago a rabbi named Rabbi Plotkin talked at that 
meeting against Hague and his denial of civil liberty. A few 
days ago Rabbi Plotkin had an order served on him to get 
out, and have his entire congregation get out, of the Jewish 
Community Center, the president of which is a judge who 
is controlled by Frank Hague and the treasurer of which 
is a member of the Hague machine. This rabbi and his 
congregation, because he had enough courage to fight the 
Hague administration, have been ordered to get out of this 
community center. Now even religious liberty is being de- 
nied in Jersey City. Why, it is enough to make any real 
American rebel. 

With reference to an attack that I made on the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. O'NEILL], I had no intention of 
making it until I heard the night I got into Newark to make 
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some kind of a meeting of a Hibernian society, had first 
attacked me; had said that Jerry O’CoNNELL was a Com- 
munist, because I supported the Workers Alliance program. 
I do not know why that would make anybody a Communist. 
The members of the Workers Alliance are real good Amer- 
ican citizens who are on the W. P. A., who are on relief, 
and who are good Americans, far better than Frank Hague 
is, if you please. I deny that I am a Communist, but I say 
that I feel sincerely and deeply about the violation of the 
American Constitution and about the violation of American 
rights in Jersey City, and as an American Congressman I 
intend to fight against it to the bitter end., I deny that it is 
a local issue. Today the Department of Justice is in there 
investigating these violations of civil rights and the rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution to all American citizens, 
and the violation of the rights guaranteed to American 
workers under the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In conclusion, I assure the House that I feel deeply and 
sincerely the un-American, the undemocratic, and uncalled- 
for abuse of liberty by “I Am the Law” Hague. It is a dis- 
grace to America, it is a disgrace to New Jersey, it is a dis- 
grace to Jersey City that an arrogant, greedy, grafting 
gangster such as Frank Hague should so mock our American 
institutions. He is a disgrace to his party, his State, and his 
Nation. Though I was persuaded against my will not to 
speak there once, I am going back to Jersey City, and I will 
continue to fight this nitwit Hitler until he is confined to 
political oblivion forever, and probably even to the coldness 
and the darkness of a penitentiary cell. This is what “Hanky 
Panky” Hague fears most. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Montana has again expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include several 
letters and telegrams and several short newspaper clippings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Of what nature are they? 

Mr. BEITER. They are on the Florida ship canal. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, until I can read them I shall 
have to object, because I am afraid that they are misleading. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor by inserting in the RECORD 
a brief radio skit written by my secretary and also an 
address by L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator, Division of 
Public Contracts, Department of Labor in Statuary Hall, 
United States Capitol, on May 4, 1938. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to separately 
extend my remarks by including an address delivered by Mr. 
Kvale, the gentleman from Minnesota, over the broad- 
casting system. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Recorp as a part of my remarks made this 
afternoon a telegram I referred to in connection with my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp and to include 
two letters received by me from labor organizations in 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to include an 
article by Mr. McManus on the amount of steel and scrap 
iron going from the United States to Japan at the present 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp, and to include several 
short editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Sanpers asked and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

CHICAGO SUBWAY 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, recent press releases 
inform us that Chicago, the city that is destined to become 
the greatest city in the world, is certain to receive Federal 
aid for its subway development, under the $5,000,000,000 
pump-priming program. We are advised that Public Works 
Administration officials regard the three downtown projects, 
as planned by Mayor Kelly, high on the list of projects ap- 
proved by the examination division of the P. W. A. As a 
Member of Congress from Illinois, and one that sees the 
great possibilities of this program, I am surprised that the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, did not give it his un- 
qualified endorsement instead of refusing to discuss the 
subject. Too many times in the past high governmental 
officials, although eager to discuss unsound projects such as 
harnessing the tides of Passamaquoddy Bay, the Florida Ship 
Canal, and other matters generated out of the minds of 
dreamers, hesitate to discuss matters worth while; projects 
that will benefit hundreds of thousands of taxpayers. 

For many years responsible people of Chicago have been 
eager for a subway for Chicago. They feel that under proper 
management, the people would be able to receive a 5-cent 
transportation as in New York and at the same time relieve 
traffic congestion. I have been informed that over $60,000,000 
have been exacted from the taxpayers of Chicago for a sub- 
way, but that this money has been dissipated and all that 
remains of the money is a drawer full of I O U’s. It is 
therefore plain, that under the present city government, the 
people of Chicago will never have a much-needed subway 
unless Federal aid is given. It is also apparent that under 
the pump-priming program over $5,000,000,000 will be spent 
within the next 18 months. Therefore, it would be well to 
spend it on worth-while projects such as a Chicago subway 
instead of the unworthy projects as in the past. We have 
spent enough money building bath houses for dogs, raking 
leaves from one side of the road to the other. 

The engineering staff of the city of Chicago are rushing 
plans so that work can begin at once. Hundreds of thousands 
of people are out of work in Chicago. A great deal of ma- 
terial would be used in the completion of this subway, which 
should extend from Fourteenth Street on the south beyond 
Chicago Avenue on the north and the Chicago Stadium on 
the west. In order to relieve congestion the subways should 
be constructed to carry not only elevated trains, but street 
cars and trolley busses. There should be direct entrances to 
the State Street stores, thus eliminating congestion as well as 
other hazards. They should be so constructed that it would 
not be difficult to extend the subways in future years. 

The people of Chicago are aware that for many years they 
have been contributing for a Chicago subway. About the 
only time they ever hear anything about it is on the eve of 
an election. Then the political football is brought out again. 
After the election the football is again thrown on the ash 
pile until the approach of another election. Having in mind 
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the quarterback story from the White House, let us keep the 
football out in the open from now on until Chicago gets its 
subway. I only hope the large Republican vote in the Penn- 
sylvania primaries will not influence the sending of extraor- 
dinary Federal grants to that State, thus working to the 
detriment of other States, in order for the New Deal to be 
victorious in the Keystone State next fall. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. ELLIOTT, for 3 days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. ATKINSON, for 3 days, on account of official business. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 51. An act for the relief of the Fred G. Clark Co.; 

S. 750. An act to grant relief to persons erroneously con- 
victed in courts of the United States; 

S. 842. An act to provide for an investigation and report of 
losses resulting from the campaign for the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly by the Department of Agriculture; 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Stanley A. Jerman, receiver 
for A. J. Peters Co., Inc.; 

S. 1465. An act for the relief of Beryl M. McHam; 

S. 1700. An act for the relief of William A. Patterson, Albert 
E. Rust, Louis Pfeiffer; John L. Nesbitt and Cora B. Geller, 
as executors under the will of James T. Bentley; 

S. 2257. An act for the relief of Helene Landesman; 

S. 2644. An act for the relief of Sherm Sletholm, Loneata 
Sletholm, Lulu Yates, Madeline Yates, and the estate of Ella 
A. Morris; 

S. 2676. An act to amend the act approved August 24, 1935, 
entitled “An act to authorize the erection of a suitable memo- 
rial to Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the Canal 
Zone”; 

S. 2966. An act authorizing the Comptroller General to 
settle and adjust the claim of H. W. Adelberger, Jr.; 

S. 2967. An act authorizing the Comptroller General to 
settle and adjust the claim of Tiffany Construction Co.; 

S. 3103. An act for the relief of the Comision Mixta Demar- 
cadora de Limites Entre Colombia y Panama; 

S. 3149. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Commis- 
sion of the State of New York and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Delaware River between points in 
the city of Port Jervis, Orange County, N. Y., and the borough 
of Matamoras, Pike County, Pa.; 

S. 3213. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Oregon-Washington Board of Trustees to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Columbia River 
at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg”, approved June 13, 1934, 
as amended; 

S. 3220. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer the title and all other interests in the old tower 
clock from the Escambia County Courthouse Building, ac- 
quired by the Government by deed, to the Pensacola Histori- 
cal Society of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla.; 

S. 3290. An act to impose additional duties upon the 
United States Public Health Service in connection with the 
investigation and control of the venereal diseases; 

S. 3532. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

S. 3595. An act to authorize the purchase and distribution 
of products of the fishing industry; 

S. 3691. An act to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional judges for certain United States district courts, circuit 
courts of appeals, and certain courts of the United States 
for the District of Columbia; 

S. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution extending for 2 years the 
time within which American claimants may make applica- 
tion for payment, under the Settlement of War Claims Act 
of 1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and the 
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Tripartite Claims Commission, and extending until March 
10, 1940, the time within which Hungarian claimants may 
make application for payment, under the Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1928, of awards of the War Claims Arbiter; 

S. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Third Pan American Highway Conference; and 

S. J. Res. 285. Joint resolution to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to invite the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics to hold its seventh general 
assembly in the United States during the calendar year 
1939, and to invite foreign governments to participate in 
that general assembly; and to authorize an appropriation to 
assist in meeting the expenses necessary for participation by 
the United States in the meeting. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
52 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 19, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
There will be a meting of Mr. Sapowskr’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m., Thursday, May 19, 1938, for the consideration of 
H. R. 9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act, 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
There will be a full, open hearing before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, Thursday, May 19, 1938, at 10 a. m., for 
the consideration of H. R. 10594, Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
There will be a hearing before the Committee.on the 
Judiciary, Thursday, May 19, 1938, on the resolutions pro- 
posing to amend the Constitution of the United States to 
provide suffrage for the people of the District of Columbia. 
The hearing will be held in the caucus room of the House 
Office Building beginning at 10 a. m. 
COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
There will be a meeting of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs on Thursday, May 19, 1938, at 10:30 a. m., for the 
consideration of H. R. 10050 and 10652. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization will 
hold executive hearings Wednesday, May 25, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m., in room 445, House Office Building, for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9907, and other unfinished business. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Subcommittee on Public Health of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia will meet Tuesday, May 24, 1938, 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 345, House Office Building, to consider 
H. R. 10341—amending Dental Practice Act. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1349. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two supplemental estimates of appro- 
priation for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, totaling $1,030,000 (H. Doc. No. 655); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1350. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting the report of the Special Repayment Commission, 
authorized by the act of August 21, 1937, Public Law 331, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, which was appointed 
to study Federal and Indian reclamation projects and to 
devise a more equitable and flexible permanent plan for 
repayment of the construction cost of these projects (H. Doc. 
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No. 673); to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on Rules. House Resolution 503. 
Resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 10618, 
a bill authorizing the construction of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2374). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PALMISANO; Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. H. R. 7982. A bill to regulate the manufacturing, dis- 
pensing, selling, and possession of narcotic drugs in the 
District of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2375). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. S. 1231. An act authorizing payment to the San 
Carlos Apache Indians for the lands ceded by them in the 
agreement of February 25, 1896, ratified by the act of June 
10, 1896, and reopening such lands to mineral entry; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2376). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FADDIS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9735. 
A bill to authorize an appropriation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a national cemetery at Columbus, Ohio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2377). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 10687) to authorize 
the President to permit citizens of the American republics 
to receive instruction at professional educational institutions 
and schools maintained and administered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States or by Departments or agencies 
thereof; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 10688) authorizing 
advancements from the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works for the construction of certain municipal 
buildings in the District of Columbia, ang for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROOKS: A bill (H. R. 10689) to amend the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 22, 1936; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10690) to authorize the 
construction of certain vessels for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10691) to authorize 
payment of claims for unauthorized emergency treatment of 
disabled veterans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. GEARHART: A bill (H. R. 10692) to amend the 
act known as the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930, approved June 10, 1930, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10693) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10694) to pro- 
vide for the care and treatment of juvenile delinquents; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: A bill (H. R. 10695) for the relief of 
World War sailors and marines who were discharged from 
the United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps 
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because of minority or misrepresentation of age; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 504) for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 685; to the Committee on 
Rules. . 

By Mr. THOMAS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
692) authorizing the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate in the Oil World 
Exposition at Houston, Tex., to be held April 24 to 29, 1939, 
inclusive; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10696) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary W. Osterhaus; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: A bill (H. R. 10697) granting 


an increase of pension to Forrest E. Andrews; to the Com- 


mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 10698) to cor- 
rect the Navy Department records and discharge certificate 
of Austin Chauncey Repp; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5164. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the United Federal 
Workers of America, urging enactment of the Federal 
Workers’ Minimum Wage Act; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

5165. Also, petition of the International Union of United 
Furniture Workers of America, urging enactment of the wage- 
hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5166: Also, petition of 40,000 employees of the Consolidated 
Edison Co., of New York, urging enactment of the wage-hour 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5167. Also, petition of 1,500 members of Joint Council 13, 


United Shoe Workers of America, urging enactment of the | 


wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5168. Also, petition of the New York Regional Council, 
United Federal Workers of America, urging enactment of 
the Federal. Appeal Act for civil-service employment and 
the Five Day Wetk Act for Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

5169. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Memorial of Charles 
A. Salmon, J. E. Mattison, L. D. Brotherton, W. W. New- 
berry, E. W. Brautigan, O. P. Price, and Macon Mattison, 
members of the board of trustees of the Jewett Independent 
School District, Jewett, Tex., favoring House bill 10340; to 
the Committee on Education. 

5170. Also, memorial of Miss A. Louise Dietrich, general 
secretary, Texas Graduate Nurses’ Association, favoring 
House bill 10241; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5171. By Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Petition of the 
Blind Industrial Workers Association of New York State, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the passage of Senate bill 2819; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5172. Also, petition of the New York League of Women 
Voters, New York City, favoring passage of the Ramspeck 
postmasters bill as passed by the aa; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

5173. Also, petition of Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging the enactment of House bill 9209, introduced 
by Congressman Towey; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5174. Also, petition of the United Paper Workers, Long 
Island Union, 292, New York City, urging enactment of the 
wage-hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5175. Also, petition of the Newspaper Guild of New York, 


urging enactment of the wage-hour bill, etc.; to the Com- | 


mittee on Labor. 
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5176. Also, petition of the Transport Workers Union of 
Greater New York, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

5177. Also, petition of the United Optical Workers Union, 
New York City, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

5178. Also, petition of the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America, Machine and Instrument 
Local 1227, Long Island City, N. Y., concerning recovery 
program, wage and hour legislation, housing and slum clear- 
ance, relief and jobs for the unemployed, and aid to the 
small-business man; to the Committee on Labor. 

5179. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America, Local No. 40, New York City, 
N. Y., urging enactment of the wage and hour bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5180. Also, resolution of the Allied Veterans’ Employment 
Committee of Queens County, N. Y., requesting that the Rep- 
resentatives from New York look into the conditions exist- 
ing at the Brooklyn Navy Yard; that the yardstick method 
of classification in use at the yard is unfair to the many 
who wish to work there; that men who have been laid off 
have been approached by the Workers’ Alliance and asked 
to join with the promise they will be restored to their jobs; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

5181. Also, resolution of the Quartermen and Leading- 
men’s Association, Navy Yard, N. Y., that the 30-day sus- 
pension of leadingmen and quartermen in connection with 
the irregularities in vouching for applicants for employment 
in the New York Navy Yard be canceled or that the penalty 
be modified; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, MAy 19, 1938 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 20, 1938) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, May 18, 1938, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4852) to provide for the creation of the Saratoga 
National Historical Park in the State of New York, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8008) 
to provide for the purchase of public lands for home and 
other sites. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3845) to create a civil aeronautics authority, and 
to promote the development and safety and to provide for 
the regulation of civil aeronautics, with amendments, in 
which it requested the-concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had af- 
fixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 51. An act for the relief of the Fred G. Clark Co.: 

S. 750. An act to grant relief to persons erroneously con- 
victed in courts of the United States; 
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S. 842. An act to provide for an investigation and report 
of losses resulting from the campaign for the eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruitfly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Stanley A. Jerman, re- 
ceiver for A. J. Peters Co., Inc.; 

S. 1700. An act for the relief of William A. Patterson, Al- 
bert E. Rust, Louis Pfeiffer; and John L. Nesbitt and Cora B. 
Geller, as executors under the will of James T. Bentley; 

S. 3290. An act to impose additional duties upon the 
United States Public Health Service in connection with the 
investigation and control of the venereal diseases; 

S. 3691. An act to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional judges for certain United States district courts, cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, and certain courts of the United 
States for the District of Columbia; 

H. R.5030. An act granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex- 
pedition, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7187. An act to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

THE AIR-MAIL TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF THE LATE HONORABLE 

WILLIAM GRAVES SHARP 

Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a concurrent resolution and to have it considered 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 35) was considered, and unanimously agreed to as 
follows: 


Whereas the late Honorable William Graves Sharp, with pro- 
phetic vision, introduced in the House of Representatives on April 
21, 1913, the first bill which provided for the carrying of the mail 
by airplane; and 

Whereas air-mail service now reaches every part of the Nation 
and has been extended to lands across the sea: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States hereby honors and 
pays tribute to the memory of the Honorable William Graves 

for having introduced and supported the first bill provid- 
ing for Air Mail Service. 
ISSUANCE OF TREASURY BONDS AND NOTES 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10535, to 
amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended. A similar 
Senate bill has been reported by the Finance Committee, and 
is now on the Senate Calendar, being Order of Business No. 
1833. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10535) to amend the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi whether the amendment proposed to be 
offered by my colleague [Mr. Brown of Michigan] has been 
abandoned? 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator that I thought 
probably there would be a roll call asked for immediately, 
and I merely wanted the bill to be pending. We have agreed 
upon an amendment which will be offered later. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. LEWIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Adams Bailey Berry Borah 
Andrews Bankhead Bilbo Bridges 
Austin Barkley Bone Brown, Mich. 


Bulkley Gillette Lonergan Radcliffe 
Bulow Glass Lundeen Russell 

Burke Green McAdoo Schwartz 
Byrd Guffey McCarran Schwellenbach 
Byrnes Hale McGill Sheppard 
Capper Harrison McKellar Shipstead 
Caraway Hatch McNary Smathers 
Chavez Hayden Maloney Smith 

Clark Herring Miller Thomas, Utah 
Copeland Hil Minton ‘Townsend 
Davis Hitchcock Murray Truman 
Dieterich Holt Neely ngs 
Donahey Hughes Norris Vandenberg 
Duffy Johnson, Calif. Nye Van Nuys 
Ellender Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney Wagner 
Frazier King Overton Walsh 

George La Follette Pepper Wheeler 
Gerry Lewis Pittman White 
Gibson Logan Pope 


Mr. LEWIS. I announce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. AsHURST] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Reames] 
are detained from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE] is absent because 
of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brown], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Connatty], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MILTON], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] 
are detained on important public business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopez] is necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


ORDINANCES OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF PUERTO RICO 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, ordinances adopted by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Puerto Rico, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Philadelphia (Pa.) Housing Authority, 
favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 3911) to amend the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Frederick, Md., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the advertising of alcoholic liquors by the press and 
radio, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WAGNER presented resolutions adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority and the Stark Tri-County Build- 
ing Trades Council, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I, W. R. Tucker, Jr., secretary of the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority, do hereby certify that at a regularly called meeting of the 
Authority held May 16, 1938, at which a quorum was present, the 
following actions were had: 

“Whereas an amendment to the United States Housing Act of 
1937—8. 3911—to aid municipal authorities is now before the 
Congress of the United States; and 

“Whereas the amendment contemplates the issue of bonds by 
U. S. H. A. in the amount of $1,000,000,000, instead of $500,000,000 
now allowed, permission to lend the entire $500,000,000 provided by 
the original act immediately instead of delaying loans on the last 
$200,000,000 until July 1, 1939; and 

“Whereas the present earmarking of funds to the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority by the U. S. H. A. is $22,000,000, which will 
supply less than 10 percent of the immediate and urgent need for 
low-rent housing in Philadelphia; and 

“Whereas there is similar need for low-rent housing throughout 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which cannot be remedied by 
the present funds available to this State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Philadelphia Housing Authority be, and it 
hereby does, express its emphatic approval of the amendment; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary be, and he is hereby, instructed to 
forward certified copies of these preambles and resolutions to the 
President of the United States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Senator Rog- 
ERT F. WAGNER, Congressman Henry B. STEAGALL, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, the members of 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, the members of 
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the House Committee on Banking and Currency, and to the Mem- 
bers of Congress from Pennsylvania.” 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
cfficial seal of the Authority to be affixed this 16th day of May 1938. 
[SEAL] W. R. TUCKER, Jr., Secretary. 


Whereas as a result of inequalities that have existed in the 
W. P. A. as regards various crafts and trades, where these projects 
are completed by so-called handy men, it has impaired the effi- 
ciency and the progress of successful construction: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all W. P. A. appropriations shall provide the pro- 
tective features for the building trades that are provided in the 
P. W. A. and all persons who are not skilled in the work to which 
they have been assigned should immediately be reclassified and 
assigned to work for which they are qualified. 

Also, all W. P. A. work to be let by competitive bids where pos- 
sible, and a small fee basis on projects impossible of lump-sum 
awards, for use of regularly established construction organizations; 
thus saving immense amounts of money and rebuilding citizenship. 

STARK Tri-county BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, 
H. Ewarp, President. 
E. ©. Sacer, Secretary. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT—-PETITION 


Mr. BURKE presented a petition of several citizens, being 
representatives of independent labor, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, with the signatures, as follows: 

May 3, 1938. 

A petition to the Congress of the United States of America 

We have come to Washington to tell you, our representatives 
in Congress, that the great body of wage earners of the country 
demand relief from the intolerable injustices of the Wagner Act. 
Labor wants relief now, before this Congress adjourns. 

Workers are waking up to realize that this so-called Magna 
Carta of labor is a hangman’s noose, It has discredited the whole 
labor movement and endangered the very principle of collective 
bargaining, which we want upheld. 

The Wagner Act, as administered by the partisan members and 
subordinates of the National Labor Relations Board, has done 
more, in our opinion, to dig this pit of depression and bury labor 
in it than anything else. 

Now the Nation faces more uncertainty, which must continue 
as long as this one-sided law remains. The Labor Board, over- 
taken by the Supreme Court’s ruling that administrative agen- 
cies must give all citizens “fair and open hearings,” admits that 
subordinates whom Congress never heard of make the Labor 
Board's decisions. And we know, from bitter experiences, that 
the decisions are reached without such “fair and open hearings.” 

Some of us have appealed to the Board and our petitions have 
been denied a hearing. The Board told us to appeal to the courts, 
knowing full well that its discrimination against all independent 
labor organizations has so crippled them as to make it almost 
impossible to finance an appeal. Still the members of independ- 
ent labor unions are taxed, along with the rest, to support a 
Board which uses its power to persecute and destroy independent 
labor. 


The surest way to restore confidence to business and hope to 
workers and jobs to the unemployed is to cut the abuses out of 
the Wagner Act and abolish the present Labor Board, And we 
mean now. 

Amend the Wagner Act and build on a new, solid foundation. 

But assure us that a decent amendment will be made without 
unnecessary delay. Could not a joint committee of Congress 
study the British Trades Disputes Act and other progressive labor 
laws and substitute a sensible and just bill? In the meantime, 
and before you go home to face your constituents, we urge you 
to rid us of the octopus that is strangling both industry and 
labor. 
By “labor” we mean the 85 percent of the gainfully employed 
who, like ourselves, are members of independent unions or no 
unions at all, as well as the 14 percent, more or less, who are mem- 
bers of Mr. Green's A. F. of L. or Mr. Lewis’ O, I. O. 

The National Labor Relations Act was not written for these 99 
percent, but for the remaining 1 percent (or less) who are the 
officers and paid organizers of the A. F. of L, and the C. I. O. Of 
course, they and their paid lobbyists and press agents will tell you 
and the public that any legislator who dares touch one line of 
their sacred Wagner Act will die like a political dog. We are here 
to tell you that it isn’t so. We know what the rank and file are 
thinking and saying—on the assembly lines, at the punch presses, 
in the foundries, and in the lengthening line of the unemployed. 
And please don't forget that the votes of the inarticulate rank and 
file of workers will far outnumber the rest. 

The real wage earners are sick of the Wagner Act and its 
“kangaroo court,” the N. L. R. B., with its biased examiners, its 
bulldozing prosecutors, and its swarm of press agents. The rank 


and file know the Wagner Act has cost them hundreds of millions 
in employment lost through this depression and through strikes. 
They know that many of the strikes were never authorized by a 
majority and were for no other purpose than to increase the 
power of Mr. Lewis or Mr. Green, 
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The workers want a labor law that will protect labor and the 
public and be fair to employers. It should reserve the right to 
strike and preserve the right to work. It should protect the right 
to organize, to join, or not to join any kind of a union. It should 
protect the worker from coercion by employer, fellow worker, and 
organizer, 

Labor unions should be made responsible. We don’t believe 
compulsory incorporation will do it; let incorporation be optional, 
as it is in business. But make every labor organization register 
with a public authority, and don't let that public authority become 
the partisan of any particular form of unionism or of any special 
class of workers. Compel every labor organization to file regularly 
with such authority the names and addresses of its officers, the 
number of paid and unpaid members, and show exactly what be- 
comes of all the money collected. 

Require labor organizers to meet certain standards of character 
in order to obtain a license to do business, just as insurance and 
real-estate agents and securities salesmen must do. This would 
help keep out the racketeers. 

Let the law define legal and illegal strikes, and “unfair labor 
practices” of employers, workers, and unions. Outlaw sit-downs, 
and make strike lawlessness no less serious an offense than any 
other lawlessness, 

Put a stiff penalty on misrepresentations by either side in a 
labor dispute. Protect workers in their right to be told the truth 
about their employers and their right to know what their leaders 
are asking them to strike for. False representations that cause 
workers to join a union, pay dues, strike and lose their wages and 
perhaps their jobs, should be just as much a criminal offense as 
false representations in the selling of securities, insurance, or 
advertising. 

All reasonable requirements that make workers and their or- 
ganizations responsible, lift labor up to a self-respecting position 
in society, Labor wants to be on a plane of equality with the 
employer. No lopsided, un-American law, written like the Wagner 
Act as undisguised class legislation, can ever establish labor's 
equality before the law. Equality before the law is all that any 
citizen in a democracy is entitled to ask, and that is all we want 
for American workingmen and women. 

The Wagner Act’s limited class of special beneficiaries—the pro- 
fessional labor organizers—will warn you that any amendment of 
the Wagner Act means a step backward for labor. We say: A 
step backward, at the edge of a precipice, is a step in the right 
direction. 

We charge the National Labor Relations Board with the following 
SRNE and e practices: 

Blased tactics in the administration of hearings conducted 
before their hand-picked trial examiners. 

a. By the unscrupulous use of subpena. 

b. By the acceptance of one-sided testimony without substantial 
proof or verification. 

c, By manipulation of the right to challenge witnesses’ testi- 
mony. 

2. By assessing prohibitive costs for hearings so that the small 
employer or independent labor union cannot afford to defend itself 
or enter proper testimony or defense. 

3. By hiring individuals of questionable beliefs in the American 
form of government as employees of the Board. 

4. By condoning and encouraging strikes, illegal vio- 
lence, coercion, intimidation, labor racketeering, perjury, black- 
sr ie me disrespect 8 and order. 

By discouraging private enterprise, personal initiative, respect 
for legitimate courts of law, reemployment of labor in industry, 
and independent thinking in the right to work or not to work. 

6. By their findings and orders, guaranteeing immunity from 
loss of jobs for illegal acts committed by workers while on strike 
or previous to a strike. 

7. By various methods, controlling employee elections so that 
the Board-approved collective bargaining agency may be certified. 

8. By acting as an enlistment and dues-collecting agency, thus 
forcing workers to join the Board's favored union. 

9. By collusion with certain labor unions. 

10. By discouraging cordial relations between employer and 
employee. 

11. By discriminating against independent unions by insisting 
upon a code of behavior in employer-employee relations that are 
ridiculous and impossible of fulfillment. 

12. By fomenting class warfare. 

13. And by discouraging the normal flow of capital for new 
business enterprises and retarding the ultimate recovery from the 
present recession. 

We further petition and recommend to the Congress that the 
following changes be made in amending the National Labor Re- 
lations Act so that it may be an equitable and American act, 
equally fair to all who labor and to our employers on whom we 
depend for our jobs and for the ability to live by the American 
standard of living: 

THE REMEDY 


1. Amend that section of the act setting up the National Labor 
Relations Board making it compulsory that the personnel be 
composed of— 

a. A member who understands and is sympathetic toward those 
who labor. 
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b. A member who understands the problems of the employer 
of labor, and 

c. A member who has the general public viewpoint. 

2. Make it compulsory that all appointees of the Board (re- 
gional directors, lawyers, etc.), shall be required to take a civil 
service or other examination to determine their fairmindedness 
and belief in the American form of government and their 
ability to act in fairness and justice to all concerned. 

8. Trial examiners shall be appointed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for service in their respective districts. 

4. Make it compulsory that all labor unions or groups who 
are approved bargaining agencies shall register with the Board 
periodically, giving the names of officers, membership, national 
affiliations (if any) and an annual accounting of all funds re- 
ceived and expended. All national or affiliated groups of more 
than one collective bargaining agency shall give the names of 
their officers, their affiliated locais, and an annual accounting 
of all funds received and expended and the salaries of their 
officers. 

5. Make it unlawful to engage in the participation of strikes 
which affect interstate commerce in any manner whatsoever, 
wherein said participants have no interest other than pecuniary. 

6. Define a union (whether national or local) and give inde- 
pendent unions equal rights with national unions. 

7. Outlaw all illegal acts by either employer or employees. 

8. Make it possible for either employer or employees to enter 
complaints of unfair or illegal labor practices. 

9. Give to minority groups certain collective bargaining rights 
for their members. 

10. Decisions of the Board shall be argued and enforced by 
the Federal District Court instead of the circuit. court of appeals. 

11. Coordinate the National Labor Relations Board with the 
Labor Department so that they may work in harmony and for 
the benefit of those concerned. 

We, the undersigned, representatives of independent labor sub- 
mit this declaration and petition to Congress, with the respectful 
demand of immediate action. 

(Signed) ArTHUR C. Wick. 
JOHN L. SMITH. 
REGINALD BOATE, 
P. W. HORNER, 
CLYDE E. SHALES. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BULKLEY, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 3754) to amend 
sections 729 and 743 of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1802) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3708. A bill for the relief of Jack Lecel Haas (Rept. No. 
1805) ; 

S. 3891. A bill to provide for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain enlisted men of the Navy for the value of personal 
effects lost in a fire at the naval air station, Hampton Roads, 
Va., May 15, 1936 (Rept. No. 1806) ; and 

H. R. 9611. A bill to permit sales of surplus scrap mate- 
rials of the Navy to certain institutions of learning (Rept. 
No. 1803). 

He also, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3805) to adjust the lineal positions 
on the Navy list of certain officers of the Supply Corps of 
the United States Navy, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1804) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 273) 
continuing Senate Resolution No. 71 (74th Cong.), author- 
izing an investigation of interstate railroads and affiliates 
with respect to financing, reorganizations, mergers, and cer- 
tain other matters, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1809) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma), from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 4009) to reimburse the Eastern and Western Cherokees 
for funds erroneously charged against them, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1807) thereon. 

Mr. McADOO, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3969) to amend section 23 of the 
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act of March 4, 1909, relating to copyrights, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1808) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which was referred the bill (S. 2165) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide conditions for the pur- 
chase of supplies and the making of contracts by the United 
States, and for other purposes,” reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1810) thereon. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 667) 
to authorize an appropriation to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses of the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Battles of Chickamauga, Ga., Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., and Missionary Ridge, Tenn.; and commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the removal from Tennessee 
of the Cherokee Indians, at Chattanooga, Tenn., and at 
Chickamauga, Ga., from September 18 to 24, 1938, inclusive; 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1811) thereon. 

CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF SURVEY OF INDIAN 
CONDITIONS 

Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably, with an amendment, Senate Resolution 258, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the resolution provide for 
the expenditure of any money. 

Mr. BYRNES. It involves no expenditure of money. 
The resolution simply authorizes the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to continue an investigation. It does not provide any 
funds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution (S. Res. 258) submitted by Mr. Tuomas of 
Oklahoma on March 31, 1938. 

The amendment of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate was, in the last line 
of the resolution, before the word “Congresses”, to strike out 
the words “and succeeding”, and at the end of the reso- 
lution to strike out “Congresses” and insert “Congress”, so 
as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 79, agreed to February 2, 1928, 
and continued by subsequent resolutions, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, to make a 
general survey of the condition of the Indians in the United States, 
hereby is continued in full force and effect during the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Mr. BULKLEY, from the Committee on Manufactures, 
reported a resolution (S. Res. 281), which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, authorized by 
Resolution No. 114, Seventy-fourth Congress, to investigate the de- 
sirability of establishing a National Economic Council, hereby is 
authorized, in pursuance of such investigation, to expend from the 
contingent fund of the Senate $10,000 in addition to the amounts 
heretofore authorized for such purpose. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HATCH: 

A bill (S. 4050) to repeal section 2 of the act of June 16, 
1936, authorizing the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4051) to simplify the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking ana Currency. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

A bill (S. 4052) to provide for the establishment of the 
Joseph W. Byrns Memorial Center at Springfield, Tenn.; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4053) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 297) to provide for the com- 
pletion of the Navy and Marine Memorial; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON TAXATION OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL SECURITIES AND SALARIES 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 36), which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 36 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there is hereby established a joint congressional committee 
(hereinafter referred to as the “joint committee”). The joint 
committee shall be composed of three Members of the Senate who 
are members of the Committee on Finance and three Members of 
the Senate who are members of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Members 
of the House of Representatives who are members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and three Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who are members of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A vacancy in the joint committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the functions of the joint 
committee, and shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. The joint committee shall select a chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint committee to make a 
thorough study and investigation with respect to the taxation, and 
the exemption from taxation, of (1) securities issued by or under 
the authority of the United States or the several States or political 
subdivisions thereof, (2) income derived from such securities, and 
(3) income received as compensation from the United States or 
from any State or political subdivision thereof. The joint com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
not later than February 1, 1939, the result of its study and investi- 
gation together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee, or any subcommittee thereof, shall 
have power to hold hearings and to sit and act at such places and 
times, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, to haye 
such printing and binding done, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. Subpenas shall be issued under the signa- 
ture of the chairman of the joint committee, and shall be served 
by any person designated by him. The expenses of the said inves- 
tigation, which shall not exceed $ , Shall be paid out of 
the contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
one-half to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and one- 
half by the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee shall have power to employ and fix 
the compensation of such officers, experts, and employees as it 
deems necessary in the performance of its duties, but the compen- 
sation so fixed shall not exceed the compensation fixed under the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for comparable duties. The 
joint committee is authorized to request the use of the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of the departments and agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Government and of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Sec. 5. All authority conferred by this joint resolution shall 
expire on February 1, 1939. 


UNLAWFUL ENTRY INTO OFFICES OF SENATORS 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
282), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, rewards in 
the amount of $1,000 in each case for the giving of evidence lead- 
ing to the conviction of any person for unlawfully breaking and 
entering the office or storage room of any Senator, or for unlaw- 
fully taking and carrying away, defacing, mutilating, or destroying 
any property in any such office or storage room, 


ANALYSIS OF WAGE AND HOUR BILL 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have a letter which I re- 
quested from the Solicitor of the Department of Labor, Mr. 
Gerald D. Reilly, enclosing an analysis of the essential dif- 
ferences between the provisions and techniques of the Sen- 
ate draft and the House draft of the so-called wage and hour 
bill. Isubmit the analysis for the information of the Senate, 
and ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Washington, May 18, 1938. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: Enclosed herewith is a brief comparative 
analysis of the wage and hour bill as passed by the Senate and as 
reported by the House Labor Committee. This analysis deals only 
with essential differences in the provisions and techniques of the 
two drafts and does not seek to appraise the desirability of one as 


against the other. 
Faithfully yours, 


Geratp D. REILLY, Solicitor of Labor. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS OF WAGE AND Hour BILL as 
PASSED BY THE SENATE AND AS REPORTED BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


on APRIL 21, 1938 
HOUSE 


SENATE 


Declaration of policy 


The declaration of policy 
contained in the House com- 
mittee version is substantially 
the same as that passed by the 
Senate. 


Definitions 


“Employee” is defined to 
mean any individual employed, 
suffered, or permitted to work 
(contains separate section (sec. 
11) dealing with exemptions, 
which will be discussed below). 

“Agriculture” is defined in 
general language and probably 
does not include forestry 
within its meaning. 


“Employee” defined in such 
a way as to contain the vari- 
ous exemptions from the pro- 
visions of the act. 


33 — addition to 
carrying the definition, 
is defined Ag sh certain 
specific agricultural enterprises, 
such as growing of fruits, vege- 
tables, nuts, flowers, livestock, 
bees, eto. 


Administration 


The administration is lodged 
with the Secretary of Labor, 
who is required to function 
through the Children’s Bureau 
with reference to the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the 
child-labor sections, 


The administration is 
mitted to a Labor Standards 
Board of five members ap- 
pointed by the President. 


Wages and hours 


Fixes a rigid minimum wage 
of 25 cents the first year, 30 
cents for the second year, 35 
cents for the third year, and 
40 cents for the fourth year 
and each year thereafter. It 
fixes a maximum workday of 
8 hours and a maximum work- 
week of 44 hours for the first 
year, 42 hours for the second 
and 40 hours for the 
year and each year 
thereafter. The wage and hour 
requirements are directed to 
all employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce and “in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce.” 

This provision of the bill is 
not self-executing, but requires 
the Secretary of Labor to hold 
public hearings for the purpose 
of determining which indus- 
tries affect commerce. 

Section 6 contains standards 
which are to guide the action of 
the Secretary of Labor in reach- 
ing his decision. Employers ag- 
grieved by the order of the Sec- 
retary are given an opportunity 
of having the order reviewed by 
the circuit courts of appeal. 

An order of the Secretary 
finding an industry “affectin: 
commerce” is to take effect no 
more than 120 days after it is 
issued. After its issuance it 
may be modified or revoked 
whenever the Secretary finds 
that the facts so require. 

For the purpose of any hear- 
ing the Secretary has the right 
to compel attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of 
books, papers, etc. 


Minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour standards are fixed 
by the Labor Standards Board 
after notice and hearing, based 
on certain enumerated factors, 
such as cost of living, relative 
cost of transportation, local 
economic conditions, etc. But 
the Board has no authority to 
fix a minimum wage in excess 
of 40 cents an hour or a maxi- 
mum workweek of less than 40 
hours, nor may any order with 
respect to wages and hours be 
issued until the Board has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee 
to investigate and report upon 
the value of services rendered 
by the employees in the par- 
ticular occupation or the num- 
ber of hours of employment 
reasonably suitable to the na- 
ture of the work therein. Ad- 
visory committees are composed 
of an equal number of persons 
representing employers and em- 
ployees in such occupation and 
disinterested persons represent- 
ing the public. Court review is 
provided persons aggrieved by 
orders of the Board in the cir- 
cuit courts of appeal. 

The Board's orders may be 
modified from time to time 
when the facts warrant it after 
notice and public hearing, etc, 
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Exemptions 


(Contained in sec. 11.) Em- 
ployees may be worked for more 
than the maximum number of 
hours fixed for a workweek or 
workday without incurring a 
criminal penalty upon the pay- 
ment of time and one-half for 
overtime. 

Groups exempted from all 
wage-and-hour provisions are 
substantially the same as in 
Senate bill. House committee 
amendment, however, makes no 
provision for exempton of over- 
time employment in periods of 
seasonal or peak activity. 


Contained in definition of 
word “employee” and also in 
section 6. 


Prohibitions 


(1) Prohibits employment of 
employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or “in any industry 
affecting commerce” at wages 
less than the minimum fixed in 
the bill or for hours in excess 
of the maximum fixed in bill 
for workday and workweek; 

(2) Prohibits transportation 
and sale in interstate commerce 
of goods produced by employees 
employed in violation of wage 
and hour provisions. 


(1) Makes tt unlawful to 
transport in interstate com- 
merce unfair goods; that is, 


goods produced at oppressive 
wages and hours, etc. 


(2) Prohibits employment of 
employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production 
of goods intended for transpor- 
tation in violation of clause 1. 


Investigations, inspections, records 


The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to gather data regard- 
ing wages and hours, conditions 
of employment, and inspect 
places and records to determine 
the existence of violations. 

State agencies may be used 
for — etc., with their 
consent. 


Employers subject to the act 
are required to keep and pre- 
serve records of persons em- 
ployed and wages and hours 
maintained by him. 


Comparable powers os 
to investigations, inspections 
etc., given to the Labor Stand- 
ards Board. 


Child-labor provisions 


Reenacts Federal child-labor 
law declared unconstitutional 
in the case of Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart. Producers, manufactur- 
ers, and dealers are prohibited 
interstate 


ressive child labor,” which 
term is defined to include the 
employment of any employee 
under the age of 16 years in any 
occupation or any employee be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 
years in an occupation which 
has been declared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as particularly 
hazardous for children or detri- 
mental to their health. 
Administration of the child- 
labor provisions is lodged with 
the Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of 
Labor, 


Adopted technique of prison- 
made-goods law to goods pro- 
duced by child labor. 


Learners, apprentices, handicapped workers 


The of Labor di- 
rected to provide for the em- 
ployment of such persons under 

certificates at wages 
lower than the minimum wage 
applicable to normal and sea- 
soned employees. 


Has comparable provisions. 


Enforcement 


Injunction proceedings au- 
thorized to restrain violations, 

Criminal penalties for viola- 
tion of act or regulations. 


Substantially the same. 


RELIEF APPROPRIATIONS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR ADAMS 
(Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered today by 
Senator Apams on the subject of pending legislation pro- 
viding appropriations for relief purposes, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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NATURE OF THE AMENDING PROCESS—ARTICLE BY HON. HOMER 
CUMMINGS 


Mr. McApoo asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Hon. Homer Cummings, Attor- 
ney General of the United States, entitled “Nature of the 
Amending Process,” published in the George Washington 
Law Review for March 1933, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

ADOPTION OF STATE CONSTITUTION OF NORTH DAKOTA 

[Mr. Frazier asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on the subject of the adoption of 
the State Constitution of North Dakota, delivered by Charles 
D. Hamel, at Valley Forge, Pa., October 17, 1937, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


COAL—ARTICLE BY JESSE V. SULLIVAN AND J. HENRY KREPPS 


(Mr, Hott asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an article on Coal, written by Jesse V. Sullivan 
and J. Henry Krepps, of the West Virginia Coal Associa- 
tion, which appears in the Appendix.] 

SCANDINAVIAN CIVILIZATION—ARTICLE BY CARROLL KILPATRICK 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “Scandinavian Civilization,” 
written by Carroll Kilpatrick and published in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala., May 15, 1938, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. BYRNES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two vine ttl Lak: SOM) AEO EATON Ia 24 and 
37 to the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for the execu- 
tive office and sundry independent 8 bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and 
for other r PE poni; having met, after full and free conference, have 

recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses 5 follows: 


2 the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 24 
an P. 

JAMEs F. BYRNES, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Jr., 


FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C, A. WOODRUM, 
Gro. W. JOHNSON, 
JohN M. HOUSTON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ISSUANCE OF TREASURY BONDS AND NOTES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10535) to amend the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the bill that is now pend- 
ing before the Senate, H. R. 10535, proposes to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. The bill has passed the House, 
and an identical Senate bill has been reported unanimously 
by the Finance Committee. 

The bill seeks to do this and nothing more: Under the 
present law the Treasury Department has authority to issue 
$45,000,000,000 of bonds, notes, and bills. That is the limi- 
tation. Of the total amount, there is provided under existing 
law a limitation of $25,000,000,000 on long-term securities 
and a limitation of $20,000,000,000 on short-term securities. 
The Treasury Department has requested that the partition be 
removed so that, for orderly financing purposes, if the De- 
partment desires to exceed $25,000,000,000 in long-term 
peper and to issue less than $20,000,000,000 of short-term 
paper, it may do so. But the limitation of a total of $45,- 
000,000,000 on the issuance of securities, of course, is not 
amended or changed and will continue to apply. 

I may say that of long-term paper or bonds there is now 
outstanding $23,301,966,056. 

Under the present limitation the Department may issue a 
total additional amount of bonds of $1,698,033,944. Of the 
short-term paper, or notes and bills, there is now outstand- 
ing $13,830,009,050, and the Department has the authority 
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to issue a total additional amount of $6,169,990,950 under the 
present limitation. The Treasury Department believes that 
during the remainder of this year it can perhaps issue some 
long-term paper at a greater advantage to the Government, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has recommended that 
this limitation be stricken out. 

As expressed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], 
and perhaps by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], there 
was some thought that a limitation might still be placed upon 
the issuance of long-term paper; so I took up the matter 
with the Treasury Department, and they have no objection 
to an amendment to be proposed by the Senator from Michi- 
gan which will provide that in no event shall the issuance of 
long-term paper exceed the amount of $30,000,000,000, not 
disturbing in any way the $45,000,000,000 limitation which 
the law now imposes upon the Treasury Department. 

When the amendment is offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan, I hope it may be agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of the bill, it is pro- 
posed to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That the face amount of bonds issued under the 
authority of this act shall not exceed in the aggregate $30,000,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
Michigan would explain the effect of his amendment. I do 
not fully understand just what the amendment is designed 
to accomplish. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, the present 
situation in regard to the financing of the Government is 
as follows: 

Approximately twenty-three and one-half billion dollars 
is in the form of bonds, which are obligations of 5 years 
and longer. The balance, up to approximately thirty- 
seven and one-half billion dollars, is in the form of bills 
and notes. In the terminology of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, a bill is an obligation of from 90 to 271 days, less 
than a year. A Treasury note does not exceed 5 years, 
and most of them are for a shorter period of time. The 
evil in respect to tax exemptions, as I see it, is in the issue 
of a large amount of additional long-term bonds, not short- 
term securities, at a time when we are attempting to meet 
the situation to which the President has called attention 
in his recent message on the subject of tax-exempt bonds. 
If we now authorize the issue of a large amount of tax- 
exempt bonds, we may bring about a condition which we 
cannot cure for a long time. Such bonds may be issued 
for, I think, as long a time as 20 years. The purpose of 
my amendment is to prevent the issue of a large amount 
of bonds, as distinguished from bills and notes. 

The Treasury point out that it is desirable that they 
should refinance some notes and bills which will come due 
during this year, and by refinancing them in the form of 
bonds, or at least by having a choice, they can perhaps 
do a little better than they could by the issue of bills and 
notes. They cannot do so under the present limitation of 
$25,000,000,000. I think, under their present plans, they 
would exceed that limitation by about a billion and a half 
dollars. The purpose of my amendment is to permit them 
to do that up to the amount of $30,000,000,000, and not to 
permit the issue of bonds, as distinguished from notes and 
bills, above $30,000,000,000. 

While Iam on my feet, I desire to say that with the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee I have prepared a concurrent 
resolution for the creation of a joint committee, to consist 
of three members of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
three members of the Senate Judiciary Committee, three 
members of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
and three members of the House Judiciary Committee, to 
consider the question of prohibiting the further issue of tax- 
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exempt bonds by the Federal Government, the question of 
what we can do about the issue of tax-exempt bonds by State 
and municipal governments, and the question of the taxation 
of State salaries by the Federal Government and the taxation 
of Federal salaries by the State governments, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Assuming that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan will be adopted—and I suppose 
it will be—what is the amount of tax-exempt bonds which 
may be issued under the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Of course the Senator knows 
that all Government bonds, as well as bills and notes, are 
tax exempt to some extent at the present time. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. The increased amount of bonds 
that may be issued is $5,000,000,000. Practically, there will 
probably be not in excess of a billion to a billion and a half 
dollars of bonds issued between now and next January; but 
I wish to make certain that no more than $5,000,000,000 of 
tax-exempt bonds will be so issued. 

Mr. BORAH. The object of the Senator’s amendment is 
to limit the amount of tax-exempt bonds which may be 
issued? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. And the Senator is of the opinion that that 
amount may be limited to $1,500,000,000? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 
3972 will be indefinitely postponed. 

LOANS TO RAILROADS BY RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION— 
RECOMMITTAL 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on May 5 the Committee 
on Banking and Currency instructed me to report favorably 
for the calendar a bill relating to the power of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make loans to railroads. 
At the time the committee considered and reported the bill 
it had no notice of objections to certain provisions of the 
bill, nor was there then any discussion of a threatened reduc- 
tion of the wages of railway employees. Since then the 
committee has had two hearings, and it is very clear that 
if the bill is to be reported again the committee will make 
some amendments to it. 

In the interest of orderly procedure, I feel that the bill 
now upon the calendar should be recommitted to the com- 
mittee, so that when it concludes its consideration it may 
report the bill, if it decides to do so, in amended form. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 3948, 
being Calendar No. 1804, be recommitted to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, and 
the bill will be recommitted to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


SEMINOLE NATION OR TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, yesterday I objected to 
the consideration of Senate bill 2495, Calendar No. 1861, 
introduced by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] 
and reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs. It is a 
bill authorizing the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear and determine 
certain claims of the Seminole Nation or Tribe of Indians. 

Yesterday I was of the opinion that the matter should go 
to the Court of Claims, but upon an examination of the bill 
I find that it is a question involving the title to certain lands 
and really should go to the United States District Court for 
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Oklahoma. I therefore ask, because of the fact that I ob- 
jected to the bill yesterday, that it be considered at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana for the present consideration 
of Senate bill 2495? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to know whether the 
Interior Department has approved the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is my understanding that it has ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I have no objection. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
if, on the call of the calendar yesterday, objection was made 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was the one who objected to it, and I 
desire to correct the matter by having the bill considered 
at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 2495) authorizing the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear and 
determine certain claims of the Seminole Nation or Tribe of 
Indians, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The amendments were, in section 1, line 7, after the word 
“Indians”, to strike out “or on their behalf, or by any com- 
mittee selected by the Seminole Indian Protective Associa- 
tion to represent such Indians”, and at the end of section 2 
to insert two new sections, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Oklahoma, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limi- 
tation, to hear and determine any suits heretofore or hereafter 
instituted by the Seminole Nation or Tribe of Indians, with respect 
to the title to the following-described lands in Seminole County, 
Okla., or any clouds thereon, to wit: The south half northeast 
quarter and the southeast quarter section 7; the south 15.78 acres 
of lot 3, and lots 6 and 7, section 8, all in township 7 north, range 
8 east, Indian meridian, containing 320 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma shall have full authority, by proper orders 
and process, to bring in and make a party to the proceedings any 
person deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination 
of the matter in controversy. The judgment or decree of such 
court shall be subject to review in accordance with the law govern- 
ing like cases. 

Sec. 3. In any such suit the Seminole Nation or Tribe of Indians 
shall be represented by counsel employed for the purpose under a 
contract approved in accordance with section 2103 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and said contract shall be executed 
in behalf of the Seminole Nation or Tribe by a committee chosen 
for the purpose by a general council of the Seminole Indians under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided, That in the event that prior to the 
execution of the contract the Seminole Nation or Tribe becomes in- 
corporated under the act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967), then the 
employment of counsel and the execution of the contract shall be 
governed by the provisions of the approved charter of the incor- 
porated tribe. 

Sec. 4. In the event any recovery shall be obtained by or for the 
Seminole Nation or Tribe in any suit instituted under this act, the 
court shall decree such amount or amounts as it may find reason- 
able to be paid out of said recovery to the attorney or attorneys so 
employed as compensation for their services; such compensation, 
however, not to be in excess of the amount stipulated in the con- 
tract of employment, or in excess of 10 percent of the amount of 
the recovery. The court shall also reimburse the attorney or attor- 
neys out of any recovery for actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the prosecution of the suit. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO RELATIONS OF UNITED STATES IN THE 

MATTER OF HELIUM TO GERMANY AND TRADE TREATY 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, there are reasons for my im- 
posing on the Senate for a few moments upon a subject not 
relating to the bonding bill presented by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The Government of Germany affects to have a grievance 
against the United States at this particular time which I am 
compelled to feel is the result of misinformation to a very 
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large degree. I refer particularly to the request of Germany 
that she be permitted to purchase helium, and at this point 
I beg to allude to the preparation of the minority report of 
the Committee on Military Affairs as to helium. While the 
report carries ostensibly my name as an author, I must say 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcEe], who wrote 
the minority report, is entitled to whatever credit may come 
to or be due from the expressions in or the manner of the 
preparation of the minority report. 

Mr. President, it is assumed that we have opposed Germany 
enjoying the privilege sought by its representative here of 
late, for some reasons of opposition to the nation of Germany. 
I wish to have it understood that under no circumstances has 
the matter of opposition to the Government of Germany or 
to the German nation ever entered into the question of 
the disposition of the helium question before the Military 
Committee or as to any of its features. 


There would be no objection to Germany having helium for 


commercial purposes, neither from Administrator Ickes nor 
from any committee of authority, if that were the only ques- 
tion at issue. Nor is it assumed, as is charged in certain high 
sources which reach us this morning, that we intimate that 
there may be conflict by Germany against the United States 
at some near time. We desire to have it known that it is 
not Germany so much that we feel would produce conflict 
upon this Government: it is that we could not lend ourselves 
to allowing helium, which is necessary as an instrument of 
assault as well as one of defense, to pass into the control of 
any nation where it could be turned against the United 
States. While that nation to whom it is transferred may 
not intend such use of it, we are conscious that it is an ally 
of a nation just now at war which, under circumstances of 
conflict, might lead to the point where we would find our- 
selves an antagonist. 

Therefore, for that reason, and because Germany is an 
ally of Japan in the military affairs which are now occupy- 
ing Japan, and for the reason that both Italy and Germany 


are allied with Japan, the prospects of possible difficulties | 


make it impossible that the United States could allow the 
instrumentalities of her own defense to be put into the 


possession of those who through alliance of nations at some 


time might become her assailant. 


There is another question which is wholly overlooked, ‘how- | 


ever. The United States enacted a neutrality law, one, which 
I assert should in its terms have never been passed, and 
which I assert here at this point should very quickly, as it is 
now written, be wholly repealed and the subject be left to 
the regulations and direction of the President as commander 
of the forces of the United States. Yet, sir, having enacted 
the law, we could not therefore tender to any one nation 
instrumentalities of warfare which could by its relation 
be sent over to some other nation engaged in war to which 
we are professing to be a neutral people, and a neutral na- 
tion to all now engaged in conflict or likely to be by virtue 
of a pending conflict existing. 

This brings me, therefore, to an impressive phase; one 
very serious, as I see it, one I submit to the honorable Senate 
that is a matter for our serious thought and consideration. 

There are those who are charging openly, in behalf of the 
claims of a nation friendly to us, Germany, that before this 
matter of helium was disposed of by us there was a money 
contract between the owners of the ship Zeppelin and the 
United States; that such money contract had been made 
with our Government or its representatives and that the 
money was passed to the amount necessary as a just and 
proper consideration for such quantity of helium as was then 
contemplated by what is assumed to have been a contract. 

I wish to have the Senate understand, and I beseech my 
colleagues to hear from me, as a matter of fact, that never 
before the committee having jurisdiction of this matter was 
such suggestion made or such information conveyed. Nor 
was there an intimation from any source that there had been 
deals with the Interior Department or with any officer of the 
Government of the United States which partook of the 
nature of a commercial closed contract between ourselves and 
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either Germany or those representing interests as the owners 
of the ship called the Zeppelin. 

It is intimated that the owners of this ship—that is, the 
company which controls it—had made such an arrangement 
with someone somewhere alleged to be connected with au- 
thority in this Government. If such contract exists, it 
would be a sad plight for the United States if she really had 
taken a company’s money with a specific understanding that 
she was to return to that company consideration in goods 
and then afterward had denied the goods, yet kept the 
money. If Germany entertains such an opinion, if any offi- 
cial in Germany is of such judgment, if any citizen of the 
nation of Germany, if anyone of German birth who is now 
an American should be of such conclusion, it would be a 
reflection upon our Government, and one which all of us 
would prefer to refute by disclosing that it has no foundation 
in fact. If it has a foundation in fact anywhere, it would be 
due to some misdirection. It is a thing of which no Member 
of the Senate at this time is aware. 

I call attention to the facts in order that the situation 
might not be further misunderstood. Having been on the 
committee investigating the subject, and being authorized by 
my eminent colleague supporting the minority, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], to present the question 
as it stands in truth, I wish to have the Senate know that 
no such fact was ever developed or was ever charged by 
legislators during the investigation of the question of the 
transfer of helium. 

The able Senator from Utah [Mr. Toomas] and the equally 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Locan], who par- 
ticipated in the investigation of the subject, both interested 
in the subject of helium, I am sure will bear me out, in 
order that we may have it known through confirmatory 
evidence before the world that no such circumstance of 
purchase contract was ever brought to us, if it ever existed. 

One other point, and then I must refrain from further 
encroachment upon the Senate. It appears that Germany 
intimates that the trade treaties which the United States is 
constantly passing between itself and other nations, some of 
those known as favored nations, have not been extended 
to her. It is assumed that in this we are displaying parti- 
ality to the one and prejudice to the other. 

Whatever may be the reason for the failure of the treaty 
under our former Ambassador, Dr. Dodd, or the fact that it 
has not been consummated under the present Ambassador, 
Mr. Wilson, the fact remains that the considerations which 
move to where there has been no success are in no wise due 
to any personal opposition to Germany as a government, nor 
opposition in any wise to any of the officials of that great 
country. There are reasons, commercial in character, nec- 
essary to be considered, which have not as yet been suffi- 
ciently developed in the investigation to justify a final deter- 
mination. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think possibly I misunderstood the 
Senator. If I did not misunderstand him, I am rather 
shocked at his statement. I understood him to say that 
the reason why we did not sell helium to Germany was 
that the sale would be to a country which was allied with 
Japan and because of the danger of a possible conflict be- 
tween this country and Japan. I do not think the Senator 
intended to convey the impression to the country that there 
was a possible chance of a conflict at this time between the 
United States and Japan or between the United States and 
any other country. ` 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to say to my able friend that he must 
have misunderstood me. I was explaining the reasons for 
the minority report at the time it was written, and the cir- 
eumstances which surrounded it, which seemed to justify a 
fear, and because of those relations it was not felt wise, nor 
was it felt neutral, to grant helium to one of the parties who 
was an ally of Japan at a time when we felt the conditions 
were such that they might have led to conflict. Those mat- 
ters, I trust, have been passed, and I trust, as my able friend 
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from Montana would intimate, that they have passed con- 
clusively. 

I conclude by saying that as to the commercial treaty, so 
soon as matters can be adjusted, I am sure this Government 
expects in a perfectly impartial manner to extend to Ger- 
many any favors or courtesies which it would extend to any 
other nation which stands in a position to demand just 
deserts to herself. 

Having made the statement to the Senate in connection 
with the particular feature which I esteem very important, 
the matter of the helium; having discussed the question of 
the commercial contract for money; and having stated to 
the Senate the situation so far as our committee is concerned, 
and as it relates to the minority report which I participated 
in writing, I desire to say that the position of this Govern- 
ment remains today as it must remain forever, I trust, and 
has ever existed in the past, with friendship to all, with 
enmity to none. 

I thank the Senate. 

EXEMPTION OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAY BRIDGES FROM LOCAL 

TAXATION 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 252. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 252) to exempt publicly owned inter- 
state highway bridges from local taxation, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That each interstate highway bridge and 
approaches thereto which has heretofore been constructed or ac- 
quired, or which shall hereafter be constructed or acquired by any 
State, or by any commission, board, or agency of a State, or by any 
county, city, town, or other political subdivision or public corpora- 
tion, or by any commission, board, or agency thereof, or by any 
commission, board, or authority created by the Congress or by a 
compact entered into between two States with the consent of the 
Congress, each thereof being herein sometimes termed a “public 


authority,” and which has been or shall be 
an act of the 


Service, and pro- 
viding for military purposes, and shall be exempt from all State, 
municipal, and local taxation so long as such bridge shall be owned 
and operated by such public authority, either as a free bridge or as 
a toll bridge: Provided, however, That if such bridge shall be oper- 
ated as a toll bridge, it shall not be exempt from such taxation 
unless all tolis received from the operation thereof, less the actual 
cost of operation and maintenance, are applied to the repayment to 
such public authority of the cost of construction or acquisition of 
such bridge, or to the amortization of such cost, with reasonable 
interest and financing costs, nor unless after the amount contrib- 
uted by such public authority, with reasonable interest and financ- 
ing costs, in the construction or acquisition of such bridge has been 
repaid from the tolls, or after a fund sufficient for the 
amortization of such cost shall have been provided, such bridge 
shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the bill which on my motion 
has been made the unfinished business is the bill to which the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. MINTON] yesterday objected on 
the call of the calendar. The bill seeks to exempt from taxa- 
tion by a State or other subdivisions all publicly owned 
bridges across navigable streams that are boundaries between 
the two States. It provides: 


That each interstate highway bridge and approaches thereto 
which has heretofore been constructed or acquired, or which shall 
hereafter be constructed or acquired by any State, or by any com- 
mission, board, or agency of a State, or. by any county, city, town, 
or other political subdivision or public corporation, or by any com- 
mission, board, or agency thereof, or by any commission, board, or 
authority created by the Congress or by a compact entered into 
between two States with the consent of the Congress— 

And so forth, shall be exempt from taxation. 

The bill provides further on that when any such bridge is 
constructed and tolls are levied for the use of the bridge, 
the exemption shall not be effective, unless the tolls are ap- 
plied to the retirement of the bonds issued for the construc- 
tion of the bridge. 

The bill is general and would exempt from taxation every 
interstate bridge built by a State or a county or a city. In 
the State of Kentucky, because of the peculiar history of the 
State, the Ohio River is altogether under the jurisdiction of 
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Kentucky. Kentucky being the first State that was carved 
out of the wilderness west of the Allegheny Mountains, it 
was natural in making the surveys and fixing the boundaries 
that the mean low water mark on the opposite side of the 
river was regarded and fixed as the boundary, so that the ju- 
risdiction of Kentucky over the Ohio River along its entire 
northern boundary extends to the other side of the river. 
The same thing is true of the Mississippi River on the west. 

Under an act passed by the Legislature of Kentucky. the 
State Highway Commission is authorized to build bridges 
or to acquire bridges not only over the streams within the 
State but over the streams which divide Kentucky from other 
States. Of course, the Ohio River, as Members of the Sen- 
ate well know, separates Kentucky from Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The State of Kentucky has built or acquired a num- 
ber of bridges across the Ohio River at the exclusive ex- 
pense of the State of Kentucky. No other State has contrib- 
uted anything to the building of these bridges. 

The particular instance concerning which we indulged in a 
discussion yesterday involves a bridge at the city of Louis- 
ville across the Ohio River. The city of Louisville, under an 
act of the legislature authorizing it, undertook to construct 
an interstate bridge, on an interstate highway, a national 
highway, over the Ohio River connecting Kentucky and the 
city of Louisville with the northern bank of the Ohio River 
in Indiana. Bonds were issued under the authority of the 
law, and a toll is being levied for the purpose of retiring 
those bonds. As soon as the bonds are retired from the 
revenue derived from the bridge, the bridge will become a 
free bridge, free of toll or any other restrictions to the people 
not only of Kentucky and Indiana but of the whole United 
States, who may seek to travel over the bridge in their 
journeys north and south. 

It seems to me there can be no reason why any State 
should want to levy a tax on such a bridge, even if it had con- 
tributed to the construction of the bridge. If it were a joint 
project between the two States, I cannot see why either State 
should want to levy a tax upon the bridge. The longer it 
takes to pay off the bonds which were issued for the con- 
struction of the bridge the longer tolls will have to be levied 
under the law. 

There are a number of such bridges in Kentucky, and be- 
tween Kentucky and the States to the north of Kentucky, 
which were built under an act of the legislature authorizing 
the issue of bridge bonds, and authorizing the levy of tolls, 
which are collected by the State, and the funds applied to 
the retirement of the bonds. If one bridge at Louisville can 
be taxed, all the bridges that connect Kentucky with In- 
diana, Illinois, and Ohio, or any other State can be taxed. A 
State which has foresight and courage and determination 
may build an interstate bridge at its own expense, and then 
another State which made no contribution to it may levy a 
tax upon it simply because, in order to have a bridge at all, 
it is necessary to have it footed on the other side of the 
river; it must be anchored on the other side, and it must be 
anchored on land acquired by the bridge authorities in order 
that the bridge may be built. The language of the bill ex- 
empts such a bridge from that sort of taxation. That is all 
it provides. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The measure before us comes from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. I confess this is the first 
time I have seen it. I think there could have been no hear- 
ings held by the committee with respect to the measure. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The bill came before the committee dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress. There were no hearings 
by the Senate committee during the present session of the 
Congress. The measure had already been acted upon by it. 

Mr. WHITE. A bridge may be built with State money, 
although it is true with the consent of the Federal Govern- 
ment, over an interstate stream. What troubles me is the 
basis for the authority of the Federal Government to say 
that the State which paid for the bridge has no authority to 
tax the bridge. I do not quite see how it would be any more 
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justified in saying that than to say that a State could not tax 
a boat which utilized a navigable stream, and over which the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction. I do not see how the 
Federal Government has any more authority to say that a 
State shall not tax a bridge than it has to say that a State 
shall not tax a boat which uses the artery of commerce, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The difference is that the boat is pri- 
vately owned. It is not public property. It is not owned by 
the State. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not for the State to determine whether 
or not the property is subject to taxation? What is the basis 
for the authority of the Federal Government to say that a 
par ag built with State money may not be taxed by the 

Mr. BARKLEY. That question was looked into by the 


sponsors of this proposed legislation. My colleague [Mr. 


Locan] also made some study of the matter. The conclusion 
was reached that when the Government makes an appropria- 
tion to build a highway leading to and away from a bridge, 
although not contributing to the building of the bridge, the 
provision of the bill is analogous to a provision exempting a 
Federal agency, which the bridge really is in a sense, although 
the Government of the United States does not put money into 
the bridge itself. 

Mr. WHITE. Is not the situation in this instance dif- 
ferent? Is not the authority with respect to the taxation of 
the land over which the highway runs to be found in the 
conditions under which the grant is made to the State? 
Does not a limitation—if that is the proper word—exist? Is 
not the authority which is asserted with respect to a high- 
way into which Federal funds have gone, to be found in the 
conditions upon which the grant is made? A condition may 
perhaps be written into the congressional authority for the 
erection of a bridge over a navigable stream that the State 
should not tax it, but unless that condition is written into 
the legislation, and unless the bridge is built subject to that 
condition, I confess I do not quite see what authority the 
Federal Government has to say to the State of Kentucky, or 
to the State of Indiana, or to any other State, “You shall 
not tax this property into which your money is being in- 
vested.” I am not interested in the proposed legislation, but 
that question arose in my mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Maine 
that that question arose in the minds of all those who were 
interested in this proposed legislation, and it was studied. 
Of course, one never can tell what the Supreme Court may 
decide upon any question which has in it any element of 
doubt, but we were satisfied that Congress had the right to 
provide against the local taxation of a bridge owned and 
operated by a public authority as a part of an interstate 
system of highways. 

Mr. WHITE. I think Congress could regulate the use of 
a bridge which is part of an interstate highway system; but 
that it quite different, it seems to me, from undertaking to 
say what the authority of the State shall be with respect to 
taxation of property to which its funds have contributed, 
and to what extent such property shall be subject to State 
or local taxation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows that all such bridges 
over navigable streams must be constructed by authority of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A form has been worked out which is 
usually followed with respect to publicly owned bridges and 
bridges on which tolls are to be charged. Publicly owned 
bridges are different from privately owned bridges. 

Mr. WHITE. That is quite true; but no such provision as 
that which is here proposed is contained in those forms. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know that anything was said 
about the question of taxation. In fact, that question had 
not arisen. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no doubt that as a condition to grant- 
ing the right to erect a bridge over a navigable stream of the 
United States Congress could incorporate a limit upon the 
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right of a State or town to tax. However, I do not quite see 
how such a provision could be made retroactive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No private rights are involved. Of 
course, Congress might attach a condition in the authority 
granted to construct the bridge, and it might supplement that 
authority by a condition with respect to the use of the bridge, 
because Congress never surrenders the right to modify, 
amend, or even repeal an act under which a bridge is con- 
structed across a navigable stream. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. If a bridge is built between Kentucky and 
Indiana, it must be built under some compact between the 
State of Indiana and the State of Kentucky. I believe such 
a compact has been entered into in every instance in which a 
bridge has been built across the Ohio River between Indiana 
and Kentucky. If in that compact Indiana had waived its 
right to tax the bridge, then of course it would be estopped 
so to do. But not having done so, the Federal Government 
may not impose its authority upon the State of Indiana, 
which has not given up its right to taxation under the com- 
pact, and say that the State of Indiana may not tax that 
which is within its territorial limits. 

Indiana has not given up the right to tax. The bridge is 
not Federal property. The question is one between Indiana 
and Kentucky; and if the question is not covered by the com- 
pact, the right to tax is not surrendered by the State of 
Indiana. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the compact referred to is 
merely an agreement between Indiana and Kentucky. The 
bill would not apply merely between Indiana and Kentucky. 
It would apply between Kentucky and West Virginia in build- 
ing bridges over the Big Sandy, which divides Kentucky from 
West Virginia. The compact is merely an agreement on the 
part of the two States that Kentucky may build the bridge 
and pay for it, or that the city of Louisville may build the 
bridge and pay for it. The other State, of course, consents 
that the bridge may have abutments, which are necessary, on 
its side of the river. 

The control of Congress over navigable streams and ob- 
structions to navigable streams gives us our authority to con- 
fer the right to build bridges. If that authority means any- 
thing, it means a continuing authority. The mere fact that 
there is no reference in the original act, or even in the com- 
pact between the two States to the power of either State to 
tax the bridge, which is a public convenience—trealiy public 
property—does not deprive Congress of the continuing right, 
provided in all such acts, to repeal, amend, or modify the 
authority conferred at any time Congress may see fit to do so. 

I am not criticizing the State of Indiana. Personally, I 
am very fond of Indiana. I have many friends in Indiana. 
The question is not one merely between Indiana and Ken- 
tucky; and it ought not to turn upon the jealousies which 
exist in communities over whether a bridge shall be located 
at one place or another. It is an anomalous situation that 
a State or a city may pledge its credit to build a bridge, 
not only for the convenience of its own people but for the 
convenience of the people of the other State, and the other 
State may make no contribution, and take no initiative in 
building the bridge, and yet seek to levy a tax upon the 
bridge which is built by the neighboring State, or a city in 
the neighboring State, for the accommodation of the people 
of both States in crossing the river. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The question which bothers me is, 
Whence does the Congress derive its authority to prohibit 
the State of Indiana from exercising its right to tax value 
which has been placed in that State, unless the bridge be- 
longs to the Federal Government? How does our author- 
ity arise? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The authority is in the authority of the 
Congress to regulate commerce. It is under that authority 
that Congress gives its consent to the construction of all 
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make any condition it sees fit to make. Congress under- 
takes to regulate bridges which provide for tolls, whether 
they be privately owned or publicly owned. Congress gives 
the Secretary of War power even to intervene with respect 
to levying tolls. The mere fact that a bridge is not a Fed- 
eral bridge, or that the Federal Government did not build 
it, does not take away from the bridge its interstate char- 
acter, and does not eliminate the fact that the Federal 
Government has put money into the roads which lead up to 
the bridge and away from it. The roads themselves are not 
the property of the Federal Government. 

Certainly the Federal Government may provide that no 
tolls shall be levied on any highway which it helped to 
construct. The Federal Government may grant money to 
cooperate with a State on the condition that no tolls shall be 
levied. Congress may impose such a condition even in 
connection with building a bridge in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not invested a dime of its money. 

The bridge referred to was built by a political subdivision 
of the State, under the authority of Congress which re- 
tains the right, at any time during the existence of the 
bridge, to amend, repeal, or modify the act under the au- 
thority of which the bridge was constructed. It seems to 
me that the retention of that right is the exercise of au- 
thority to regulate commerce, because if the bridge is taxed, 
the tax must be taken out of the tolls levied, which are to 
be used to pay off the bonds which were issued to build the 
bridge. The more taxes which are levied upon the bridge, 
the longer it will be before the bridge will be free. Cer- 
tainly that is a matter over which Congress has some 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Could not the bridge be taxed as physical 
property within the town where it is located? The tax 
does not have to be levied on the basis of tolls collected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the bridge is taxed, of course it will be 
taxed upon the basis of valuation. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Under our power to regulate commerce, of 
course, we do regulate commerce, and attempt to prohibit 
taxes which would burden interstate commerce. However, 
it has never been held that agencies engaged in interstate 
commerce may not be taxed on their property located within 
the jurisdiction of any State in which such agencies operate. 

For example, we tax the property of the railroads which 
pass through the State of Indiana; but there are certain taxes 
which the State of Indiana may not place upon railroads. 
I refer to taxes which would burden interstate commerce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The ownership and the taxation of rail- 
roads are matters between the State and the owners of 
private property. 

If we have the power, as I think the Senator will concede, 
to prevent a State from levying a burdensome tax which 
would interfere with or be a burden upon interstate com- 
merce, we certainly have the same authority over a public 
highway with respect to which taxation would be a burden 
upon interstate commerce. 

The tax levied on the bridge is based upon a valuation 
commensurate with the amount of bonds issued as a result of 
the vote of the people. To the extent that the tax is levied, 
it cripples the authority of the city or the State to free the 
bridge from tolls, and constitutes a burden upon interstate 
commerce. No one will deny that the collection of tolls over 
an interstate bridge is a burden upon interstate commerce, 
and handicaps interstate commerce to that extent. However, 
most persons are willing to bear that burden in order to 
enjoy the accommodation which enables them to travel from 
one State to another. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the bridge referred to 
crosses a stream which separates two States, 
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Mr. BORAH. It is a part of the means by which the 
people travel from one State to another. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct; and it is a part of an 
interstate highway system to which the Federal Government 
has made contribution in the construction of the road itself, 
although it has made no contribution to the bridge which 
connects the roads in Indiana with those in Kentucky. 

The bridge referred to represents a particular instance; 
but the question might arise at any place in the country 
where one State, or the community on one side of an inter- 
state river, is willing to undertake the task of building a 
bridge to which the other State makes no contribution what- 
ever. The other State merely consents that the abutments of 
the bridge may be placed on property on its side of the river. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If a bridge is an instrument of inter- 
state commerce, how may either State tax it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if the bridge were private prop- 
erty, it might be taxed. I do not think any right exists in 
either State to tax a publicly owned instrument of interstate 
commerce, but the attempt has been made to tax it, regard- 
less of whether or not any right exists to do so. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further to say about this 
measure. I hope it will be passed. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I have only a very few words 
to say on this particular matter. 

I can well sympathize with those who have some question 
as to the power of Congress to pass the bill, but, after a 
rather thorough consideration of the matter, I have reached 
the conclusion that it is within the power of Congress to 
provide such exemption from taxation. 

In the first place, the bridge never could have been erected 
without the authority of Congress. Congress granted that 
authority because the erection of the bridge promoted three 
things—interstate commerce, the national defense, and the 
Postal Service. 

The bill applies to no bridges which are owned by private 
individuals or by private corporations and which are operated 
for profit. The discussion has related to the State of Indiana 
and the State of Kentucky. The bill applies as well to every 
other State in the United States. The State of Indiana has 
no interest in the bridge, but only in the abutment of the 
bridge on the Indiana side of the river. 

Of course, Kentucky could not, if it desired, and neither 
could any arm of the Government, tax one of these bridges 
because they are, in effect, the instrumentalities of the State; 
they are a part of the government of the State. I think we 
ought to bear that well in mind. I will not undertake to 
state it as a fact, but I doubt whether one State of the Union 
can tax the property of another State of the Union. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LOGAN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator if it is his view that 
the State of Indiana, for instance, could not tax this bridge? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think it could. I will give the 
reason for my opinion, and I think if the junior Senator from 
Indiana will listen to me for just a moment he will withdraw 
the objection to the passage of this bill. This bridge was 
built by the authority of Congress, first, and by the authority 
of the State legislature, second. The State Legislature of 
Kentucky authorizes—and this applies to most of the 
bridges—the State highway commission to construct bridges 
under what may be known as the self-liquidating plan; that 
is, the State highway commission, under the authority of 
the State of Kentucky, may issue bonds and sell them to the 
public in order to raise the money with which to construct 
one of these bridges. The security of the bondholder is the 
income in the way of tolls from these bridges. After the 
bonds have been retired the bridge belongs to the public. 
No one is out anything; the bondholders have their money, 
and the public has a free bridge. 

Now let us pursue that just a little further. Indiana has 
no interest, we will say, in the Louisville bridge except that 
the north end of the bridge rests on the soil of Indiana. 
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Indiana had already dedicated or conveyed to the public the 
road of which this particular bridge is a link. That road had 
already been given to the public, and not only to the public 
so far as Indiana is concerned, but to all the public that may 
travel over the highway in interstate commerce or for mili- 
tary purposes or for the purposes of the Postal Service. In- 
diana had already given that. Now Kentucky says, “We are 
going to build a bridge, but since Indiana has so little 
interest in it we will not ask Indiana to share with us’— 
believe Indiana did share in the case of one of the bridges 
at Evansville, as I recall—“we will build this bridge by 
authority of the State legislature pursuant to the authority 
vested in it by the Congress.” When tolls are imposed 
everyone pays the toll until the bonds are retired, which 
occurs sometimes in 5 years and sometimes in less time than 
that. I have known a bridge to pay within 18 months the 
entire purchase price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the plan adopted by the State 
legislature, which has enabled the State to build and purchase 
many bridges over streams that could never have been built 
under any other plan, because the State did not have the 
money with which to build them and pay the cash, and the 
local communities could not do it. So there was worked out 
this plan, by which the people would be enabled to have the 
benefit of these bridges and use them as parts of the high- 
ways, State and Federal, for travel and for the use of com- 
merce and the mails and all other purposes. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is true, and the State has invested 
millions of dollars in bridges under this plan. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. LOGAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Exactly the same principle would apply in 
many cases where toll bridges have been constructed by 
private enterprise and it was desired to take them over, to 
be dedicated to the public as soon as the income bonds could 
be paid off. 

Mr, LOGAN. I think the same principle would apply in 
such a case. 

While I do not like to boast of them, I might say that 
several things I have done I am very proud of. I happened 
to be a member of the court in Kentucky when the question 
arose as to whether bonds could be issued and their retire- 
ment secured through pledging the income from the particu- 
lar structure which might be erected. I think I wrote the 
first opinion that was ever written upholding that doctrine, 
and out of that grew this whole plan of building bridges. 

What I started to say, and what I want to complete, is that 
Indiana has no interest in this particular bridge. If it should 
be conceded that Indiana can tax Kentucky—which I do not 
concede—I wish to point out how unfair it would be to 
impose such a tax, when the citizens of Kentucky have built. 
the bridge in the way I have pointed out for the purpose of 
absolutely giving the use of it free to the State of Indiana 
and all other States, and when in a very few years, perhaps 
within the next 2 or 3 years, Indiana will have the same 
interest in this bridge that Kentucky has, because it will be 
free to every citizen who desires to travel across it. 

Because of that, it is my contention that no State has the 
right to tax the instrumentality of another State used exclu- 
sively for the public good, not only for the public good of the 
citizens of the two States but for the public good of the 
Nation. 

I further contend that the United States Government may 
authorize the construction of post roads and military roads 
and that the Congress has the power to provide as a condi- 
tion precedent that such instrumentalities shall not be sub- 
ject to local taxation; and, if it can do that, I undertake to 
say that it has the right after the grant has been made to 


go back and amend the grant to the extent of providing that 
there shall be no local taxation. 
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I think the measure is eminently fair. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the bill ought to pass, and I have not the 
least doubt that it is entirely valid. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LOGAN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I may say that it is not clear to me that a 
State can tax this bridge. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think it can, either. 

Mr. BORAH. That is where my doubt arises; but if a 
State can tax it, and has the right to tax it as a sovereign, I 
do not believe Congress can take away that right. 

Mr. LOGAN. I believe the Senator will concede that the 
bridge must be constructed in the first place under the au- 
thority of the Federal Government for Federal uses. My 
contention is that when the Congress granted the power to 
the State highway commission to erect the bridge it could 
have written into that grant of authority that the bridge 
when constructed shall be supported by tolls and freed of 
debt by tolls and shall be free from local taxation. I believe 
Congress has that power. 

Of course, I agree with the Senator that Indiana cannot 
tax this bridge; neither can Kentucky nor any political sub- 
division tax it, but, since the question has been raised, I think 
it would be well to put it to rest forever by Congress saying, 
as a part of the grant which it has made, that no local 
authority may tax the bridge. 5 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, the State of Indiana is in- 
terested in this particular bill because there are a number of 
bridges across the Ohio River from Kentucky into Indiana. 
These bridges have been built largely under authority granted 
by the State of Kentucky and the State of Indiana, the au- 
thorities of the two States acting in conjunction. It is not 
an accurate statement to say that these bridges were built with 
the credit of Kentucky. In no instance between my State 
and the State of Kentucky has any bridge ever been built 
solely on the credit of Kentucky. In many instances an 
authority was set up by the State of Kentucky to build a 
bridge, but the credit of the State of Kentucky was not 
pledged to the extent of a nickel’s worth. The only thing 
done under that authority granted by the State of Kentucky 
was to build the bridge and provide for its payment out of 
the revenue. 

The bonds were sold, and the bonds were a charge upon 
the revenue, and a charge upon the revenue solely, and not 
a charge upon the taxpayers of Kentucky at all. The tax- 
payers of Kentucky have never put up a dime to build one 
of these bridges between the State of Indiana and the State 
of Kentucky that has not been matched by the State of In- 
diana. In fact, the bridge at Evansville, Ind., as the junior 
Senator from Kentucky has stated, was partly paid for by 
the State of Indiana, which put into it several million dollars. 
But when that bridge was completed and paid for and turned 
over to the public for travel, free of tolls, it belonged to 
Kentucky, and Indiana did not have a thing to show for the 
million dollars it put into the bridge at Evansville. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While it is true that, in the ordinary 
sense, the credit of Kentucky was not pledged so far as its 
general revenues were concerned to pay the bonds, it was 
under the authority of the State of Kentucky that the bridge 
was built and the tolls levied. The requirement is that from 
the tolls the bonds shall be retired, but in providing for retir- 
ing the bonds from the revenues the State of Kentucky con- 
trols the tolls and controls the amount that is charged. That 
is not only true as to interstate bridges, but it is true as to 
intrastate bridges built in Kentucky; that while there is no 
charge on the general revenues of the State for the retire- 
ment of the bonds, the State of Kentucky has undertaken the 
building of bridges; it has provided for the issuance of bonds, 
and they are to be paid for out of the revenues of the bridges 
themselves. The Senator will not contend that the credit of 
Indiana has been involved in any way in the construction of 
these bridges, will he? 

Mr. MINTON. Not at all. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The State has purchased one or two 
bridges that were built by private authorities. For instance, 
the State of Kentucky purchased a bridge extending from 
Madison, Ind., to Milton, Ky., and, I believe, paid for it 
entirely out of its road funds. I think it paid $800,000 for 
the bridge, which had been previously constructed by private 
authority. Now it is all owned by the State of Kentucky. 
There are no bonds outstanding against it. The bridge has 
been paid for in cash. If the State of Indiana can tax 
bridges at all, it would have just as much right to tax that 
bridge as it has to tax one that is being paid for from the 
revenues obtained from tolls over the bridges at Louisville or 
anywhere else. 

While we are on that subject, I will say to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] that I have always contended that 
neither the State of Indiana nor any other State has a right 
to tax one of these agencies of the State of Kentucky. This 
bill would not be here if it were not for the fact that the 
State of Indiana has attempted to levy a tax upon this bridge. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the question reached the courts? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think the bill actually passed 
and became a law; but a constant threat by the Legislature 
of Indiana hangs like a pall over the State highway commis- 
sion and over the local authorities with respect to this bridge 
and other bridges. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Président, if the Senator from Indiana 
will yield, I merely wish to say that I said I was proud of the 
plan I worked out while I was a judge. The reason why I 
was proud of it, and am still proud of it, is that we found a 
way to carry on great public improvements without pledging 
the credit of a city, or a county, or the State itself; and that 
is the reason why the plan has worked so successfully. As 
the Senator from Indiana says, there is nothing pledged 
except the income from the bridge that we are now talking 
about. The State pledges no credit. The municipality 
pledges no credit. The only thing we can say about it is that 
the State of Kentucky manages it for the benefit of all the 
people of Kentucky and elsewhere. 

Mr. MINTON. The State of Kentucky manages it because 
the State of Kentucky owns all of the Ohio River. That is 
just in the cards and cannot be helped. We cannot even 
fish in the Ohio River unless we obtain a permit from Ken- 
tucky. We do not have anything to do with the Ohio River, 
and that is why Kentucky has to control the building of 
bridges over it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Kentucky is not responsible for the fact 
that Indiana got there late so far as the Ohio River is 
concerned. 

Mr. GUPFEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Was that provision in the law when Indi- 
ana was admitted to the Union? 

Mr. MINTON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GUFFEY. That was known, then, when Indiana was 
admitted to the Union, was it? 

Mr. MINTON. Yes. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Then why does the Senator complain about 
it today? 

Mr. MINTON. I am not complaining; I am explaining. 
It is not by way of complaint, only by way of explanation. 

Those representing Kentucky say, “We built the bridges.” 
They first said, “We put up the credit.” Now they have 
backed away from that assertion. They did not put up a 
nickel of credit. They did not pledge the credit of Ken- 
tucky. The credit they pledged comes as much from the 
people of Indiana as from the people of Kentucky, because 
the people of Indiana pay more tolls than the people of 
Kentucky pay. More people travel from southern Indiana 
into Kentucky than travel from Kentucky into Indiana, be- 
cause Louisville, Ky., is the great metropolis of Kentucky, 
and the great metropolis of southern Indiana, too, if you 
please. 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 
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Mr. MINTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Would not the answer to that 
be to build up New Albany and make it such an attractive 
place that people would go from Louisville into New Albany? 

Mr. MINTON. As I have said before, Louisville is merely 
a suburb of New Albany. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to make a further statement for 
the purpose of making the matter clear. The operation of 
these bridges, keeping them in repair, painting them, the 
compensation of the collectors of toll, and all those things, 
are paid by the State of Kentucky; but not out of the tolls, 
because the tolls are wholly and completely pledged to the 
retirement of the bonds. So to that extent Kentucky does 
put up more than Indiana. 

Mr. MINTON. That may be true of the bridges inter- 
nally in Kentucky, but it is not true of the bridges across 
the Ohio River. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think it is. 

Mr. MINTON. Certainly it is not true of the one which 
crosses at Louisville, because the State of Kentucky did not 
have anything at all to do with that except to authorize the 
municipality of Louisville to build the bridge. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is true; but I am speaking of the other 
bridges. 

Mr. MINTON. All the cost and expense of maintaining 
that bridge comes out of the revenues which are derived 
from the bridge, and Kentucky does not put up a nickel for 
it. Neither Louisville nor Jefferson County put up a nickel 
for the bridge between Jeffersonville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I happen to have infor- 
mation that the bridge was recently painted, for instance. 
I do not know that that is an important item, but it makes 
cumulative the evidence that, of course, this is entirely a 
Kentucky proposition. The bridge was recently painted, 
and it was painted by the city of Louisville from funds in 
the treasury of Louisville. The money did not come out of 
the bonds. The tollkeepers are all paid out of the general 
funds of the city of Louisville, as I understand. I know that 
is true of all the bridges over the Ohio River and over all the 
rivers. 

Kentucky has taken the initiative in building bridges over 
all the streams that separate her from other States, out- 
side of Evansville. I am not saying that by way of criticism 
at all. We have been willing to do it. We took the initia- 
tive. We have been willing to obligate ourselves in this way. 
Whether or not it is a real obligation on the general fund 
is not material; but in the instances in which the State has 
purchased outright bridges already built it would certainly 
be an obligation on the part of the State, because the money 
is taken out of the funds of the State road commission. 

Personally, I cannot understand why it is that any State 
holds on or tries to hold on to the right to tax a public 
instrumentality of another State built as much for the 
accommodation of one as for the accommodation of the 
other. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. A few minutes ago the Senator 
indicated that some legislative action was taken by the 
State of Indiana at the time these bridges were built. 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator is right. Of course we au- 
thorized the authorities of Louisville to build a bridge on 
the Indiana shore. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Was there anything in that 
legislation to indicate an intention upon the part of the 
State of Indiana to tax the bridge? 

Mr. MINTON. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Then, in view of the fact that 
the bridge was built with money secured by the sale of 
bonds, and looking at the matter purely from the point 
of view of fairness to the people who put up the money by 
the purchase of bonds, does not the Senator feel that it is 
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improper now to place an additional burden upon the rey- 
enues of the bridge, and to that extent reduce the security 
which the bondholders have, or reduce to that extent the 
revenue available for the retirement of the bonds? 

Mr. MINTON. I do not understand that any of the bond- 
holders are complaining. There is plenty of revenue. 

As I was saying a while ago, Kentucky cannot claim any 
credit because it took the initiative in building these bridges, 
because, as I said, Kentucky owns the river, and nobody 
else could take the initiative. Therefore, Kentucky took 
the initiative. Kentucky deserves no credit for putting up 
any money, for, as I have pointed out, and as the Senator 
from Kentucky admits, Kentucky put up no money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MINTON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The fact that Kentucky owns the river 
from a jurisdictional standpoint would not have prevented 
Indiana from coming here and obtaining from Congress au- 
thority to build a bridge over the river at that point, and 
getting from Kentucky the same sort of an agreement that 
Kentucky got from Indiana, to let the other end of the 
bridge lean on her soil. 

Mr. MINTON. That would be something like the tail 
wagging the dog. I am sure Kentucky would not have liked 
it if Indiana had tried to build a bridge in Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not sure we would not have been 
willing to have Indiana take the initiative in building all 
these bridges. They have not done that. That is all I 
can say. 

Mr. MINTON. We took the initiative at Evansville; and 
we put up, as I remember, more than $3,000,000 to help 
build a bridge there, and when the bridge was completed it 
all belonged to Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was very fine of Indiana to do that 
with respect to that one bridge, after we had built all the 
other bridges over the Ohio River. 

Mr. MINTON. I do not understand that Kentucky ever 
built any. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bridge is there, anyway, and Indiana 
did not build it. 

Mr. MINTON. Indiana did build it, because Indiana peo- 
ple pay more revenue to it than Kentucky people do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know about that. 

Mr. MINTON. As I said a while ago, the city of Louis- 
ville is the great metropolis of Kentucky, as it is of southern 
Indiana. If one wants to get to Louisville, Ky., from south- 
ern Indiana, he has to go across one of these bridges. The 
people of southern Indiana travel largely back and forth 
to Kentucky, and they pay more of the revenue that retires 
the bonds and provides for meeting the expenses of the 


‘bridges than do the people of Kentucky, because the people 


of Kentucky have not much interest in going over on the 
Indiana side except to go to French Lick, or some other such 
place. ‘ 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield at that point, I 
am sure the Senator will not deprecate French Lick as an 
attractive place for assembling and congregating. Un- 
doubtedly it is, in a certain sense, the center of the world; 
but if there are more people in Indiana who want to get to 
Kentucky than there are Kentuckians who want to get to 
Indiana, the Senator ought not to complain that we have 
provided the way to accommodate the people of Indiana in 
getting into Kentucky. 

Mr. MINTON. Again I am not complaining. I am just 
explaining that Kentucky did not put up the money. The 
people of Kentucky are asserting that they put up the money. 
I am saying, not by way of complaint but by way of explana- 
tion, that we of Indiana are largely putting up the money to 
pay the tolls to cross these bridges. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of this controversy between two 
leading Democrats, I suggest that a compromise might be 
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worked out by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], 
in view of his late experience. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MINTON. The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Locan] said that Kentucky could not even tax these bridges. 
I have the greatest respect in the world for the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Kentucky on a proposition of law; 
but I am sure that the State of Kentucky, if it wants to do 
so, can certainly tax its own property, or tax the property of 
any subdivision of the State that it may want to tax, although 
as a matter of policy the States hardly ever do that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, if you will read the Constitu- 
tion of Kentucky—I do not know about the Constitution of 
Indiana; I do not even know whether Indiana has a consti- 
tution—but I do know that if you will read the Constitution 
of Kentucky you will find out that the State of Kentucky 
cannot tax the State’s public property. 

Mr. MINTON. If the Senator will investigate, he will find 
that the State of Indiana can. If the State of Indiana 
wanted to tax one of its instrumentalities, it certainly could 
do so. Of course, if the Senator from Kentucky says that 
that cannot be done in Kentucky, I accept his statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, any State has a right to pro- 
vide in its constitution that it may tax its own property, 
which would mean that it could tax itself. That would re- 
sult in taking money out of one pocket and putting it in 
another. If a State wants to do that, of course, it can do 
so; but it ought not to be allowed to take money out of other 
States’ pockets and put it in its own pocket. 

Mr. MINTON. Iam talking about power; I am not taiking 
about policy. Whether we want to take money out of one 
pocket and put it in another pocket is a matter of policy. 
I am talking about power when I refer to the State’s ability 
to doit. That is an entirely different thing from the policy 
of doing it. 

Mr. President, the question has arisen as to whether or 
not Indiana can tax an instrumentality which is owned by 
the State of Kentucky, although a part of the instrumentality 
rests within the territorial jurisdiction of the State of Indi- 
ana. I think there can be no question about that, unless the 
State of Indiana has surrendered the power somewhere to 
someone. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield? 

Mr. MINTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I observe that the Senator and other Sen- 
ators have almost uniformly raised the question as to the 
power of the State. I desire to know whether in their States 
it is not true that the taxing of the physical properties of 
bridges, abutments, and other structures of the bridge, is not 


invariably done by the town in which the property is situ-. 


ated rather than by the State. 

Mr. MINTON. Of course, the local authority in the State 
would make the assessment, and it would be put on the rolls 
there, then there would be laid against that valuation or 
assessment whatever tax the State levied, the county levied, 
the township levied, or the city levied. It would all be col- 
lected by the treasurer of the county in which the abutment 
rested. 

Mr. President, the question arises as to whether or not the 
State of Indiana can tax an abutment which rests wholly 
within the territorial limits of Indiana. I say that the State 
of Indiana can do that unless it has given up that power, 
because the State of Indiana is sovereign to the extent that 
it has not given up its power to the Federal Government, 
or limited that power in its own constitution. 

There is nowhere in the Constitution of the United States 
a provision which would prevent the State of Indiana from 
taxing any property of another State found within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the State of Indiana. The State of Indiana 
nas not surrendered that right of taxation to the Federal 
Government and if it were a right which the State of In- 
diana had surrendered, it would be a right surrendered to 
the Federal Government, and it would not be an exemption 
in favor of some other State. The State of Indiana has not 
given that power to the Federal Government, and the Fed- 
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eral Government not having it, at least cannot exercise it 
in behalf of some other State. 

The State of Indiana has not given up that power by its 
own constitution, and the State of Indiana has not given it up 
in the contract it entered into with the State of Kentucky. 
Therefore the power still exists in the sovereign State of 
Indiana to tax property which rests within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the State of Indiana. 


I think a suit has been instituted in Indiana, and, while. 


I am a little bit rusty on the recent opinions of the supreme 
court of my State, and have not kept up with them as I should 
have, I believe the Supreme Court of Indiana has sustained 
the tax on its end of the bridge. I am further borne out in 
my recollection by efforts which have been made to have 
Indiana pass a law which would exempt the end of the bridge 
in Indiana from taxation. So I think that the Supreme Court 
of Indiana has held that the county of Clark, in which rests 
the bridge which crosses over from Louisville, Ky., had the 
right to tax that end of the bridge which was within the 
territorial jurisdiction of Clark County. 

I say, therefore, that the State of Indiana has the right, 
and the Federal Government cannot take that right away 
from the State of Indiana by an exemption in a statute of 
the kind proposed, because the right does not reside in the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have been greatly inter- 


ested in the discussion of this matter, because the bill is not 
limited in its effect to the controversy between Indiana and 
Kentucky. Vermont and New Hampshire have a quite simi- 
lar situation, and I am sure that in many places throughout 
the United States this measure would have effect if it were 
enacted into law. 

I call attention to the situation between Vermont and New 
Hampshire because I think it ought to be considered in con- 
nection with the question asked by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Borax], since I think that for years, perhaps more than 
a hundred years, there has been a practical interpretation 
placed upon the subject of the taxation of bridges by the 
States of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

During a great many years Vermont and New Hampshire 
cooperated to a considerable extent in the improvement of 
the Connecticut River and the navigation of the river, in 
bridging it, and in freeing bridges from toll. Among other 
things New Hampshire granted charters for 35 bridges span- 
ning the Connecticut River after 1791. Vermont cooperated 
in most instances with corresponding charters. Of course, 
I must observe in passing that these charters had some- 
what the nature of incorporations. They authorized pro- 
prietors in certain towns to erect bridges and to collect tolls 
for their maintenance. 

I find, upon refreshing my recollection, that of the 35 
bridges across the Connecticut River between Vermont and 
New Hampshire, to which I have referred, the approaches 
to 5 of them were taxed. I first refer to the Columbia Union 
Bridge Corporation, which erected a bridge between Colum- 
bia, N. H., and Lemington, Vt. With reference to this bridge, 
the town of Lemington, Vt., assessed the west abutment in 
1893, and in 1908 and 1909 the given was “ap- 
proach to abutment and part of bridge.” 

I refer next to the proprietors of Lyman Bridge, a bridge 
between Monroe, N. H., and Barnet, Vt. The town of Barnet 
taxed the Lyman Bridge Co. from 1893 to 1924 for toll houses 
and land adjacent to the bridge, and in 1922 the description 
included “abutment to bridge.” 

Me. BARKLEY. That was a privately owned bridge, 
was it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is the point Iam about to make when 
I conclude this list of five. I wish to point them out, be- 
cause I think this amounts to a practical construction. 

I next refer to the proprietors of Piermont Bridge, a bridge 
between Piermont, N. H., and Bradford, Vt. The town of 
Bradford taxed the real estate of the Piermont Bridge Co., 
described as lot and buildings, beginning in 1841. From 
1877 to 1886 it taxed the land and buildings, and included a 
part of the bridge, under the following descriptions: “End 
of bridge with one abutment,” “End of bridge abutment to 
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low-water mark,” “End of bridge to low-water mark,” and 
“End of bridge.” 

Next there was Hales Bridge, a bridge between Walpole, 
N. H., and Rockingham, Vt. We commonly know Rocking- 
ham as Bellows Falls, Vt. The town of Rockingham taxed a 
part of this bridge from 1862 to 1901, the description some- 
times calling for “one-sixth,” “one-seventh,” or “one-eighth” 
of the bridge, and in 1872 and 1873 the description called for 
“bridge.” 

Next I refer to proprietors of Bedel’s Bridge, a bridge 
between Haverhill, N. H., and Newberry, Vt. With refer- 
ence to this bridge, Vermont taxed only adjacent lands and 
buildings from 1837 to 1877; and in 1877 and 1878 the 
description included ½ a. B, Bridge and etc.” 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that those bridges all 
became freed from toll and became property of the public, 
part of the ownership belonging on the Vermont side and 
part on the New Hampshire side, which varied exceedingly 
according to the service of the bridge. If the bridge was 
between a town on one side of the river which had a large 
population and a town on the other side having a small 
population, there was a variation in the proportion of the 
bridge that was supported by the respective towns. I be- 
lieve, but I am not certain of this, having been unable to 
refresh my recollection about it, although I once knew about 
these affairs, that none of those bridges are now taxed on 
either side of the river in any of the towns. 

In view of the fact that such taxation as occurred was 
against what might be regarded as private corporations, 
and that in no instance that I can recollect or discover was 
a tax levied against a bridge abutment even, or a tollhouse, 
of a bridge owned by a municipality or any other public 
body, I am inclined to the view that on both sides of the 
river, in both New Hampshire and Vermont, it was accepted 
as a town proposition or principle that neither side could 
tax the other sovereignty or any subdivision of the sov- 
ereignty with respect to a highway, or a part of a high- 
way, as a bridge always is considered to be. 

Although Vermont, if she saw fit to tax, would be espe- 
cially benefited by the bill not being passed, yet I think my 
position ought to be according to the experience and habit of 
Vermont, and I, therefore, am of the opinion on the question 
of whether the Congress has the power to exempt, that 
Congress does have such power. 

Of course, it is well recognized that unless Congress exer- 
cises the power of control over tolls on interstate bridges, 
States may exercise that power and regulate the tolls, but 
when Congress steps in and occupies that field its regulation 
is supreme and the State has to retire from the field. That 
has been held in a great many cases of ferries between States, 
notably on the river between New York and New Jersey. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Suppose a ferry that was owned by the 
State of New York was operating into the State of New Jersey, 
does the Senator contend that the ferryboat could not be 
taxed by the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. If the State of New York, or the city 
of New York, or any other subdivision of the State, engaged 
in business, it would have to submit itself to the same laws 
that individual private capital is subjected to. That is the 
difference. 

Mr. MINTON. Does the Senator think that a different 
rule would apply to the property of a municipality or a State 
which might be acting in its private capacity rather than in 
its governmental capacity, so far as taxation is concerned? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, yes; with respect to liability for 
negligence and all such matters. 

Mr. MINTON. I am not talking about liability for negli- 
gence. Everyone knows that that difference exists. I am 
talking about the taxation, which is the exercise of sovereign 
power. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I believe a different rule would apply. 
I believe that a State ought to be and is under the law free 
from taxation of its highways by any other State, 
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Mr. MINTON. Of course, its highways would not exist in 
another State. 

Mr. AUSTIN. They do in the case of a bridge owned by 
the State. A bridge is a part of the highway, and if it extends 
by the consent of its vis-à-vis into the territory of the oppo- 
site State it still is a part of the highway of the State. For 
that reason I believe that Congress has the power to exempt 
from taxation, as proposed by the pending bill. 

Mr. MINTON. That is an entirely different thing so long 
as it is exempting the State from taxation. If the rights of 
Congress were being invaded by the State of Indiana, we will 
say, or by any other State, or if the right of the Federal 
Government to tax or not to tax was being invaded by the 
State of Indiana, that would be one thing, but it is quite a 
different thing for Congress to say, despite the sovereign 
power of Indiana to tax, that it can exempt the property of 
Kentucky from that taxation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Evidently the Senator from Indians and I 
disagree about that. I think there is a clear distinction 
between highways and other instrumentalities of government, 
and property employed by a State in the business of carrying 
passengers for hire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Herrinc in the chair). 
ae is on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (S. 252) was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, yesterday I made a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 3890, being 
Calendar 1794, was passed. The vote was reconsidered. I 
now desire to withdraw my objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none, and with- 
out objection the bill is passed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, as in executive session, laid 
before the Senate messages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see the end of Senate 
proceedings.) 

RETIREMENT OF JUSTICES OF COURTS OF HAWAI 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 8700, being Cal- 
endar No. 1898. I have spoken about it to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and also to a member of the 
committee, the Senator from Vermont Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to ask the Senator from Florida if 
the bill as reported was amended by striking out the pro- 
vision with respect to judges of the circuit courts? 

Mr. ANDREWS. It was amended both in the title and 
the bill as the committee requested. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8700) relating to the retirement of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, 
judges of the circuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii, and 
judges of the United States District Court for the Territory 
of Hawaii, which had been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments on page 1, line 4, after the 
name “Hawaii,” to strike out the comma and “every judge of 
the circuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii”; in line 6, 
after the word “may”, to insert “hereafter”; in line 8, after 
the words “judge of”, to strike out “any” and insert “either”; 
in line 10, after the word “not”, to insert “he”; and on page 
2, line 12, after the words “service in”, to strike out “any 
one or more” and to insert “either”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That every justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Territory of Hawaii, and every judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Hawaii may hereafter retire after 
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attaining the age of 70 years. If such justice or judge retires after 
having served as a justice or judge of either the aforementioned 
courts for a period or periods aggregating 10 years or more, whether 
continuously or not, he shall receive annually in equal monthly in- 
stallments, during the remainder of his life, a sum equal to such 
proportion of the salary received by such justice or judge at the 
date of such retirement as the total of his aggregate years of serv- 
ice bears to the period of 16 years, the same to be paid by the 
United States in the same manner as the salaries of the aforesaid 
justices and judges: Provided, however, That in no event shall the 
sum received by any such justice or judge hereunder be in excess 
of the salary of such justice or judge at the date of such retire- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. In computing the years of service under this act service 
in either of the aforesaid courts shall be included whether such 
service be continuous or not and whether rendered before or after 
the enactment hereof. The terms “retire” and “retirement” as 
used in this act shall mean and include retirement, resignation, 
failure of reappointment upon the expiration of the term of office 
of an incumbent or removal by the President of the United States 
upon the sole ground of mental or physical disability. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act relating to 
the retirement of the justices of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Hawaii and judges of the United States District 
Court for the Territory of Hawaii.” 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Vice President may be authorized to affix his signa- 
ture to the independent offices appropriation bill during the 
recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and authority as requested is granted. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR TO 

SUBMIT REPORTS 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor may be authorized to submit 
any report it may have ready to submit during the recess 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, 
May 23, 1938, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1938 
SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 

Max William Stern, of California, to be Director of Infor- 

mational Service in the Social Security Board. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

Lt. Col. Warner William Carr, Infantry, with rank from 

October 1, 1937. 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Maj. George Andrew Lockhart, Infantry, will rank from 
August 1, 1935. 

Capt. Joseph Conrad Odell, Infantry, with rank from Au- 
gust 1, 1935. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

Lt. Col. John Roy Douglas Matheson, Corps of Engineers, 
to be colonel from May 17, 1938. 

Maj. William Gaston Simmons, Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from May 17, 1938. 

Capt. Henry Thomas Kent, Infantry, to be major from May 
17, 1938. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, May 19, 1938 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we turn our prayer to the “mount of God,” for 
it is stamped with a name that will outlive the mountain— 
“the Lord will provide.” We praise Thee with grateful hearts, 
for in Thee is the secret of a calm and cheerful confidence. 
O Thou with whom there is no variableness, no weariness, 
no shadow of turning, give us Thy guidance. We pray that 
the warm glow of our sympathies may not fade, the arteries 
of our souls harden, nor the red blood of brotherhood cease 
to flow. May experience as well as precept teach us the need 
and the glory of the Golden Rule. When we have pleasure, 
may it be purified; when doubts, grant their solution; and 
when troubles have left their traceries upon hearts and 
hearthstones, merciful Lord, grant release. O Thou who dost 
breathe upon the clouds and lift the shadows, may our coun- 
try begin to round into the pathway of unshaded light. 
Let in the morning sun. We need the power of the Most 
High. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on 
the following dates the President approved and signed a joint 
resolution and bills of the House of the following titles: 

On May 17, 1938: 

H. J. Res. 599. Joint resolution to set apart public ground 
for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1258. An act for the relief of E. G. Briseno and Hector 
Briseno, a minor; 

H. R. 4018. An act for the relief of Orville Ferguson; 

H.R. 5842. An act for the relief of John G. Edwards; 

H. R. 5867. An act for the relief of Peter Wettern; 

H. R. 6062. An act for the relief of Harry P. Russell, a 
minor; 

H. R. 6708. An act for the relief of S. T. Roebuck; 

H. R. 6780. An act for the relief of Mildred G. Yund; 

H. R. 6885. An act for the relief of Ephriam J, Hicks; 

H. R. 7521. An act for the relief of Joe F. Pedlichek; 

H. R. 7796. An act for the relief of Frank Scofield; 

H. R. 9218. An act to establish the composition of the 
United States Navy, to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9226. An act to amend the act of March 9, 1928, au- 
thorizing appropriations to be made for the disposition of 
remains of military personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9912. An act to convey to the University of Alaska a 
tract of land for use as the site of a fur farm experiment 
station; 

H. R. 9942. An act to authorize the conveyance of the Mat- 
tapoisett (Ned Point) Lighthouse Reservation at Matta- 
poisett, Mass., to the town of Mattapoisett; and 

H. R. 10216. An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1939, and for other purposes. 

On May 18, 1938: 

H. R. 1099. An act for the relief of the New York & Bal- 
timore Transportation Line, Inc.; 

H. R. 6652. An act to provide for the administration and 
maintenance of the Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10316. An act to amend section 203 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and for other purposes. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a joint resolution of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H. R. 4222. An act for the relief of Mary Kane, Ella Benz, 
Muriel Benz, John Benz, and Frank Restis; 2 

H. R. 4650. An act to amend section 40 of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended; 

H. R. 5633. An act to provide additional funds for build- 
ings for the use of the diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments of the United States; 

H. R. 5974. An act to authorize payments in lieu of allot- 
ments to certain Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation 
in the State of Oregon, and to regulate inheritance of re- 
stricted property within the Klamath Reservation; 

H. R. 6410. An act granting a pension to Mary Lord Har- 
rison; 

H. R. 7534. An act to protect the telescope and scientific 
observations to be carried on at the observatory site on 
Palomar Mountain, by withdrawal of certain public land 
included within the Cleveland National Forest, Calif., from 
location and entry under the mining laws; 

H. R. 7553. An act to amend the laws of Alaska imposing 
taxes for carrying on business and trade; 

H. R. 7711. An act to amend the act approved June 19, 
1934, entitled the “Communications Act of 1934”; 

H. R. 7827. An act to authorize public-utility districts in 
the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8148. An act to amend Public Law No. 692, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, second session; 

H. R. 8177. An act to create a commission to be known as 
the Alaskan International Highway Commission; 

H. R. 8203. An act for the inclusion of certain lands in the 
Kaniksu National Forest in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 8373. An act for the relief of List & Clark Construc- 
tion Co.; 

H. R. 8404. An act to authorize the Territory of Hawaii to 
convey the present Maalaea Airport on the island of Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii, to the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 
Co., Ltd., in part payment for 300.71 acres of land at Pulehu- 
Nui, island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to be used as a site 
for a new airport; 

H. R. 8487. An act confirming to Louis Labeaume, or his 
legal representatives, title to a certain tract of land located 
in St. Charles County, in the State of Missouri; 

H.R.8715. An act to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States to grant and convey to the State 
of Delaware fee title to certain lands of the United States in 
Kent County, Del., for highway purposes; 

H. R. 9123. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease to the village of Youngstown, N. Y., a portion of the Fort 
Niagara Military Reservation, N, Y.; 

H. R. 9358. An act to authorize the withdrawal and reserva- 
tion of small tracts of the public domain in Alaska for schools, 
hospitals, and other purposes; 

H. R. 9577. An act to amend section 402 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to further provide for the settlement of 
ocean-mail contract claims; 

H. R. 9722. An act to amend section 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the district of 
Alaska, and for other purposes”, approved January 27, 1905 
(33 Stat. 616) ; 

H. R. 10004. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the Mount Olivet Cemetery Co. in the District of 
Columbia”; 

H. R. 10117. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge, known as the 
Smith Point Bridge, across navigable waters at or near 
Mastic, southerly to Fire Island, Suffolk County, N. Y.; 
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H. R. 10118. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
construct, maintain, and operate toll bridges, known as 
the Long Island Loop Bridges, across navigable waters at or 
near East Marion to Shelter Island, and Shelter Island to 
North Haven, Suffolk County, N. Y.; 

H. R. 10190. An act to equalize certain allowances for 
quarters and subsistence of enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
with those of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 

H. R. 10351. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Co- 
lumbia River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg.; and 

H. J. Res. 447. Joint resolution to protect the copyrights 
and patents of foreign exhibitors at the Pacific Mercado In- 
ternational Exposition, to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., in 
1940. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1591. An act to require the registration of certain 
persons employed by agencies to disseminate propaganda in 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R.1872. An act for the relief of Martin Bridges; 

H. R. 5743. An act for the relief of Haffenreffer & Co., 
Inc.; 

H. R. 6351. An act to provide for the operation of the ree- 
reational facilities within the Chopawamsic recreational 
demonstration project, near Dumfries, Va., by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the National Park Service, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7688. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Modoc, Shasta, and Lassen National Forests, Calif.; 

H. R. 7689. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Shasta and Klamath National Forests, Calif.; 

H. R. 7690. An act to authorize the addition of certain 
lands to the Plumas, Tahoe, and Lassen National Forests, 
Calif.; 

H. R. 7778. An act to amend section 26, title I, chapter 1, 
of the act entitled “An act making further provision for a 
civil government for Alaska, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 6, 1900; 

H. R. 9688. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River between Rockport, Ind., and Owensboro, Ky.; 

H. R. 9721. An act authorizing the disbursement of funds 
appropriated for compensation of help for care of material, 
animals, armament, and equipment in the hands of the Na- 
tional Guard of the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10193. An act authorizing the temporary detail of 
United States employees, possessing special qualifications, to 
governments of American republics and the Philippines, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10535. An act to amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills, a joint resolution, and a concurrent resolution of 
the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 529. An act for the relief of the Missoula Brewing Co.; 

S. 662. An act for the relief of Bertram Rich; 

S. 1325. An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
Wapato School District No. 54, Yakima County, Wash., for 
extension of public-school buildings to be available for Indian 
children of the Yakima Reservation; 

S. 2208. An act for the relief of Bruce G. Cox; 

S. 2948. An act for the relief of A. J. Moses; 

S. 3034. An act for the relief of Faye B. Millie; 

S. 3104. An act for the payment of awards and appraisals 
heretofore made in favor of citizens of the United States on 
claims presented under the General Claims Convention of 
September 8, 1923, United States and Mexico; 

S. 3113. An act for the relief of the Congress Construction 


Co.; 
S. 3181. An act for the relief of Leslie Truax; 
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S. 3198. An act for the relief of Filomeno Jiminez and Fe- 
licitas Dominguez; 

S. 3276. An act to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3294. An act for the relief of Dravo Corporation; 

S. 3295. An act for the relief of Dravo Corporation; 

S. 3305. An act to amend laws for preventing collisions of 
vessels, to regulate equipment of motorboats on the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, to regulate inspection and 
manning of certain motorboats which are not used for 
pleasure or engaged exclusively in the fisheries on waters 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 3415. An act to purchase certain private lands within 
the Shoshone (Wind River) Indian Reservation; 

S. 3446. An act for the relief of Richard K. Gould; 

S. 3470. An act for the relief of Lewis M. Foster; 

S. 3534. An act for the relief of Christ Rieber; 

S. 3561. An act for the relief of certain individuals in con- 
nection with the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho; 

S. 3587. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Nixon, 
parents of Herschel Lee Nixon, deceased minor son; 

S. 3611. An act to further extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River between the towns of Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, 
Iowa; 

S. 3646. An act for the relief of Michael Waliga; 

S. 3712. An act for the relief of certain Navajo Indians, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3719. An act for the relief of Manuel L. Clay: 

S. 3720. An act for the relief of the legal guardian of 
George P. Jones, a minor; 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Alpha T. Johnson; 

S. 3747. An act to amend an act entitled An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to grant easements in and 
upon public military reservations and other lands under his 
control,” approved May 17, 1926; 

S. 3756. An act to prohibit the use of communication fa- 
cilities for criminal purposes; 

S. 3782. An act for the relief of John K. Kennelly; 

S. 3810. An act to extend to Chief Quartermaster Clerk 
David C. Buscall, United States Marine Corps (retired), the 
benefits of the act of May 7, 1932, providing highest World 
War rank to retired warrant officers; 

S. 3849. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer on the books of the Treasury Department to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota the proceeds 
of a certain judgment erroneously deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States as public money; 

S. 3867. An act authorizing the North Dakota State High- 
way Department and the Department of Highways of the 
State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Red River; 

S. 3917. An act authorizing the President to present gold 
medals to Mrs. Robert Aldrich and posthumously to Anna 
Bouligny; 

S. 3940. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to adjust and settle the claim of Oscar 
L. Mather; 

S. 3956. An act to adjust the compensation of the members 
of the National Advisory Health Council not in the regular 
employment of the Government; 

S. 3980. An act relating to restrictions of Osage property 
acquired by descent or devise; 

S. 4036. An act relating to the tribal and individual affairs 
of the Osage Indians of Oklahoma; 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution for the relief of certain per- 
sons who suffered damages occasioned by the establishment 
and operation of the Aberdeen Proving Ground; and 

S. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution paying tribute to the 
memory of Hon. William Graves Sharp for introducing the 
first air-mail service bill. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1939—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. WOODRUM submitted the following conference report 
and statement on the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate Nos. 24 and 87 to 
the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have 
— to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 24 and 37. 
C. A. Wooprum, 
Gro. W. JOHNSON, 
JOHN M. HOUSTON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Atva B. ADAMS, 


FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8837) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

On amendment No. 24, Social Security Board: Strikes from the 
bill the following provision inserted by the Senate: “Provided 
further, That none of the funds herein appropriated under the 
heading Social Security Board shall be used to pay the salary of 
any expert or attorney receiving compensation of $5,000 or more 
per annum unless and until such expert or attorney shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” 

On amendment No. 37, relating to certain employees compensated 
at the rate of $5,000 or more per annum: Strikes from the bill the 
following provision inserted by the Senate: 

“Sec. 6. No part of any appropriation contained in this act or 
authorized hereby to be expended shall be used to pay the com- 
pensation of any experts or attorneys under any independent estab- 
lishment, except the Tennessee Valley Authority, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States (except persons now in the employ of 
the Government and persons heretofore or hereafter appointed 
under the civil-service laws), the rate of which is $5,000 or more 
per annum, who shall not have been appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

C. A. Wooprum, 
< GEO. W. JOHNSON, 
JoRN M. HousToN, 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the conference report on 
the bill H. R. 8837. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
several telegrams and short letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL—1939 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a brief 
explanation on the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, the only two amendments in disagreement in 
the independent offices appropriation bill were the amend- 
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ment on the Social Security Act requiring confirmation by 
the Senate of experts and attorneys receiving $5,000 or more 
per annum and the so-called McKellar amendment, No. 37, 
requiring confirmation by the Senate of attorneys and ex- 
perts in the independent establishments. The Senate con- 
ferees have agreed to recede on both of these propositions. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. RICH. This independent offices appropriation bill has 
been increased this year sixty-one and one-fourth million 
dollars over what it was a year ago.. Could not the con- 
ferees in some way cut down the expenditures in this 
particular bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I may say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the conferees wanted to do that, but they were 
so greatly discouraged a few days ago when they witnessed 
the spectacle in the House of the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who has always been for economy in the 
Treasury, vote to override the Budget estimate for rural 
electrification, thereby raising the sum from $60,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, overriding the estimate of the Budget and the 
action of the Appropriations Committee and overriding the 
President, even to the point where the head of the Rural 
Electrification Administration himself in humiliation had to 
appear before a Senate committee and state that he did not 
want the money that the gentleman from Pennsylvania on 
a roll call was insisting on giving him. The conferees were 
so greatly discouraged after that that they just simply could 
not do anything more about it. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, may I say that had nothing to 
do with this appropriation bill? It did not come in this ap- 
propriation bill. That was a bill where through the gentle- 
man’s committee the Congress was attempting to give the 
President a blank check almost for $3,800,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money of this country to squander. I want to mark 
that bill so that we can tell what this money is going to be 
spent for. Rural electrification is one thing in which we 
are interested. We want to try to have the people of this 
country get something for their money instead of having it 
squandered and instead of bullyragging the people of the 
country into voting for this obnoxious Democratic adminis- 
tration and keep them in power, thus eventually wrecking our 
Nation, to which I am opposed. 

I am for good, honest, constitutional, sound, sensible gov- 
ernment, and that is what we want to try to get. We are 
going to try to earmark everything we possibly can in the 
future, if that be possible. I think if the gentleman, as 
chairman of the committee, will do his duty, we will try to 
run this Government in a sound, constitutional way instead 
of creating a dictator out of that gentleman we have in the 
White House. You fellows are following him like a rubber 
stamp. It is almost a crime to American civilization to have 
men of your standing and men of the standing of Members 
of this House of Representatives committing themselves to 
nothing but rubber-stamp legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. May I say to the gentleman, now that 
he has relieved his system of that speech, that he will have 
a hard time in years to come to purge his economy record 
and take from it the blot he cast the other night when he 
came into the House and, by a teller vote and roll-call vote, 
increased the President’s request for $60,000,000 additional 
for rural electrification to $100,000,000, $40,000,000 more than 
was required, and more than the Rural Electrification ad- 
mitted they wanted, thereby increasing the Budget estimate 
$40,000,000, and thereby overriding the action of the Appro- 
priations Committee? The gentleman by that action voted 
to increase the national debt; he voted to increase the spend- 
ing he has been complaining about, which casts a blot upon 
his economy record and years of penitence will not purge it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if that is one mistake, the gentle- 
men over there are making them all the time. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 
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The previous question was ordered. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statements of 
the gentleman from Virginia, I wish to call attention to the 
fact there was no Budget estimate for any of the $100,000,000 
appropriation for rural electrification. Both the $100,000,000 
and the $60,000,000 appropriation brought in by the gentle- 
man from Virginia were above the Budget. 


F. GRAY GRISWOLD 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 7104) for the relief of the estate of 
F. Gray Griswold and ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7104) for the relief of the estate of F. Gray Griswold having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: “plus accrued earnings”, and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

THomas O'MALLEY, 
ALFRED F, BEITER, 


CHARLES R. CLASON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


JOHN MILTON, 
JoHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7104) for the relief of the estate of F. 
Gray Griswold, submit the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The amendment proposed by the Senate strikes out the provi- 
sions of the House bill which authorized payment of accrued earn- 
ings and interest thereon as provided by law. The conference 
agreement reinstates the provision authorizing payment of accrued 
earnings but eliminates the payment of any interest thereon. 


CHARLES R. CLASON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address by Hon. J. Edgar Hoover before the 
triennial convention of the American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Kansas City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend the time for filing my remarks on the 
tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 503. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 503 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 10618, a bill authorizing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Flood Control, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution is to make in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 10618, a bill reported 
by the House Committee on Flood Control, containing an 
authorization of certain projects which are described in the 
measure. This bill seeks an authorization of $375,000,000 to 
be expended over a period of 5 years. The projects involved 
amount to about 150 local levee and sea-wall projects and 
about 100 reservoirs. On every project there is a report of 
an investigation by the Corps of Army Engineers, made under 
direction of resolutions of the Congress, and these reports 
contain specific information with reference to conditions on 
the various streams on which these projects were selected. 
The number of projects does not indicate the amount of work 
the engineering authority will undertake. It is within the 
discretion of the engineers to select from these projects the 
most desirable for the purpose of effectuating the largest 
amount of flood control on the various streams. These 
projects were selected after an investigation of the rivers 
as a whole. 

This program embraces all sections of the country, begin- 
ning with the Connecticut River, which we all know to be a 
very turbulent stream. The program goes into the State of 
New York and deals with projects on the Mohawk and 
Hudson Rivers. It goes into the Ohio Basin and provides 
supporting projects for those which were authorized under 
the measure passed by the Congress curing the past year 
and supplements the authority Congress gave for the protec- 
tive works to prevent another catastrophe such as was suf- 
fered by the people in that great industrial valley. It goes 
into the upper Mississippi River Basin, extending from the 
flood plain to the northernmost limits of that stream, and 
provides selected works for the purpose of better protecting 
the people of that basin. 

Thence it goes into the great Missouri watershed, where 
several reservoirs are to be provided for the purpose of 
effectuating a more secure control than was given over the 
floodwaters through the construction of the great Fort Peck 
Reservoir. It goes to the Pacific coast area, with provision 
for the effective works within the Santa Ana territory, which 
suffered from the disastrous floods in California only the 
past year. We go into the Willamette area of Oregon, 
and provision is made for works for the protection of that 
most fertile valley. Thence we drop down to the Arkansas, 
the Red and the White Rivers, where substantial works are 
authorized to be built. 

I doubt if the works authorized under this bill can be 
completed within a period of 10 years, although I know it 
is emergent and should be done within the shortest pos- 
sible period of time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I notice in this resolution all points of 
order are waived. Will the gentleman kindly inform the 
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House what are the points of order that could be raised 
against this legislation? 

Mr. DRIVER. When the matter was presented to the 
Committee on Rules on yesterday by the chairman of 
the Committee on Flood Control I called his attention to 
a provision on page 17 of the bill reading as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause preliminary examinations and surveys for flood control, 
including floods aggravated by or due to tidal effect at the 
following-named localities, and the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to cause preliminary examinations and 
surveys for run-off and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on the watersheds of such localities; the cost thereof 
to be paid from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for 
such purposes: 

This is a new bill, and it contains an appropriation of 
unexpended balances that will enable the engineers to pro- 
ceed with investigations without delay. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. In effect, it is a reappro- 
priation: The rule for the consideration of the last flood- 
control bill had the same provision for waiving points of 
order for the same reason. 

Mr. SNELL. Then the gentleman takes it for granted the 
Committee on Flood Control has no right to reappropriate 
funds? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Of course not. The com- 
mittee has no right to appropriate or reappropriate. 

Mr. SNELL. I raised that same question against the Com- 
mittee on Roads a week or 2 weeks ago, and my point of 
order was overruled on the ground that the appropriations 
had not been made and they had a right to reappropriate 
those funds. Here there are both funds that have been 
appropriated and those that are to be appropriated in the 
future. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, of New York. It is a transfer of those 
funds, possibly. 

Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman just stated it is a reap- 
propriation, and that is the question I brought up, and the 
gentleman from Mississippi opposed me on it, and the Chair- 
man overruled my point of order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not recall the discus- 
sion, but I think I read it in the Recorp. The point the 
gentleman made on that occasion pertained to no appropria- 
tions which were then existing; and if appropriations had 
not been made, of course, you could not have any reappro- 
priation. 

Mr. SNELL. In this instance, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas has just said, it applies to appropriations that have 
been made and appropriations that are to be made in the 
future. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say to the gentleman from 
New York, with deference, I confessed the point of order and 
offered an amendment involving the very proposition here 
under consideration. The point the gentleman made to 
another section of the Highway Act involved an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. I want the Recorp to be kept clear. 

Mr. SNELL. The question I raised then, and the one 
which I wish to raise now while it is before the House, is that 
a committee that is not authorized to make appropriations 
cannot bring in legislation reappropriating unexpended bal- 
ances, whether the appropriations have been made in the 
past or are to be made in the future. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. The language here is “appropria- 
tions heretofore,” and that is the language that I confessed 
a point of order to the other day. 

Mr. SNELL. I refer to both those that have been made 
and those that are to be made in the future, and I still main- 
tain that I believe you have done the right thing here. 

Mr. DRIVER. I have no doubt about it. 
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Mr. SNELL. I do not believe this committee has any right 
to do that, and I did not think the Roads Committee had 
any right to do it, and I am going to continue to raise that 
point until I find out, by some more definite ruling than 
we have had yet, whether a committee that is not allowed 
to make appropriations can reappropriate unexpended bal- 
ances. 

Mr. DRIVER. I believe the gentleman will confess that 
under the circumstances there would be justification except 
for the principle he presents here. Here is the money avail- 
able and the necessity is strong for the use of the money 
to make investigations in order that the people who are 
imperiled and their property rights involved can get more 
expeditious action. We are not asking for the use of funds 
that are available that have not been expended. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not believe there is any argument where 
the funds have been appropriated for a certain purpose and 
are available. I think this committee can direct their ex- 
penditure in that case, but I am talking about unexpended 
balances. Our rules and precedents up to the present time 
have been very distinct along the line that a committee 
that was not allowed to make appropriations could not 
appropriate or designate the appropriation of unexpended 
balances. 

Mr. DRIVER. It would be a designation because the ap- 
propriation has been made. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Mississippi last week 
during an argument he had with me stated, “We intend to 
reappropriate these unexpended balances.” 

Mr. DRIVER. This does make them available and the 
purpose of the bill is to do that. 

Mr. SNELL. I think the time has come when we ought 
to have some decision of this matter that is more in line, 
in my judgment, with the precedents and the rules of the 
House than the one we had the other day. I do not know 
whether it is proper to ask the Speaker at this time for a 
ruling on that matter or not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas has the 
floor. 

Mr. DRIVER. I would prefer to have that brought up in 
the regular way, so I may conclude the presentation of the 
Tule now. 

Mr. SNELL. All right. 

Mr. DRIVER. I have very definitely stated the purpose 
and the fact the money is available, and we undertake to 
get the use of it by this agency of the Government. 

In addition to this, we make provision here in the nature 
of an authorization for continuing the surveys on the part 
of the engineers, and I want to stress the importance of 
this authorization. On several of our streams we have found 
that, due to conditions which have arisen following the sur- 
veys and investigation directed by the Congress, there have 
been changes made which justified the engineers in making 
the reviews of this work and in order to conform to certain 
works that have been done on tributaries or other areas 
that have a direct effect on the particular stream involved, 
and it is now found that through this review we can save a 
very considerable amount of money. The purpose of con- 
tinuing the authority of the engineers to prosecute these 
new surveys under direction of the Congress is of very vital 
importance in continuing this character of work on the 
part of the Nation, and, therefore, taking the bill as a whole, 
it is one that is demanded. It is one that provides author- 
izations for work that is emergent in character and is one 
that should receive the approval of this House in order that 
we can, through the engineering authorities, enter upon the 
execution of this most vital plan with the least possible 
delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. i 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the work of this Flood Control Committee from the 
very beginning. If I remember correctly, I took an impor- 
tant part in setting up the committee and getting it started 
on this work. One of the most important questions dis- 
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cussed at the time we started this flood-control work was 
the question of whether or not the local communities should 
pay for the rights-of-way for these various levees and flood- 
control work. We had extended debate on that in the House 
at that time. President Coolidge was very insistent that if 
the Federal Government was going to assume the cost of all 
of these flood-control works, at least the local communities 
should pay that part; they should provide the rights-of-way 
and easements necessary to make these developments. The 
question has come up several times in a discussion of these 
various bills, and we have always been able to maintain that 
principle until the present time. I was very much surprised 
when I read this bill to find that the committee at the present 
time intends to pay back to the local communities 70 percent 
of the cost of these rights-of-way or easements. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DRIVER. That is only on reservoirs. There is no 
difference from the former bill in other respects. 

Mr. SNELL. That to a certain extent is true as far as it 
goes, but it absolutely destroys the principle we have been 
working on in connection with these bills ever since we 
Started the flood-control work; and I say now to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Driver] and prophesy that when 
this goes to another body, that body will raise that 70 percent 
to 90 percent or 100 percent, and in the final analysis we will 
pay back more than is provided in the bill before us now. 
When you have established the principle that the Federal 
Government is going to assume the major part of the cost 
even of the rights-of-way and easements, the next step from 
your committee will be to pay 100 percent. Even if you go 
through at the present time at 70 percent, you have your nose 
now under the tent, and it is going to be easier the next time 
than it was the first time, and after you have done that, I 
know what you will do. You will bring in a bill and say, 
“Now, these people are not paying anything for the rights-of- 
way or easements, and the people who started these projects 
5 years ago did that, and it is unfair to them, and we propose 
now to pay back to them the amount of money that they 
have paid for these rights-of-way.” 

Mr. Speaker, to be absolutely honest, the committee is 
adopting a wrong principle. It does not mean an awful lot 
to me, but I have been so interested in this work, and have 
fought so hard for so many years to retain this principle 
that I regret exceedingly to see it abandoned at the present 
time, and I know what the ultimate effect will be. I ask 
the gentleman to bear in mind the words that I have just 
said, that the next step will be to take it away entirely, and 
then to pay back the money that these people originally paid 
to help buy these rights-of-way. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Les. 

Mr. KELLER. To illustrate some of the things the com- 
mittee had to consider along that line, I call attention to 
the fact that this does not apply to levees and dams, but only 
to reservoirs. Take the State of Kentucky, where I think 
there are 17 reservoirs provided for. The people of those 
reservoir regions will not profit one penny from the formation 
of those reservoirs, but the reservoirs will be of very great 
advantage to everybody below there. Why should the gentle- 
man expect those people in Kentucky to pay more than the 
30 percent that we are providing in the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have followed this thing very 
closely for a great many years, and I am honest in my belief 
that it is for the benefit of the taxpayers of the United States 
if we continue to apply this principle. I appreciate the fact 
that the people of the State of Kentucky do not want to pay 
this if they can get the Federal Government to pay it, and 
I presume if there was a project in my own community the 
people there would feel the same, but as far as I am concerned 
personally, whether the project is in my territory or else- 
where, I know that the original principle adopted when we 
started the flood-control work was absolutely right and sound, 
and I am against abandoning it at the present time, whether 
the projects are in New York, Kentucky, or Texas. 
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Mr. KELLER. Did that apply especially at that time to 
reservoirs or only to dams and levees? 

Mr. SNELL. We had not got so far as reservoir building 
at that time, but there were some very expensive rights-of- 
way to maintain for flood control at that time. 

Mr. KELLER. But not for reservoirs. 

Mr. SNELL. Not quite the same, but when a piece of land 
is overflowed with water, it has practically the same effect. 
I know there were some expensive rights-of-way at that 
time, but when you do this, you abandon the principle that 
we worked for, for 12 or 15 years. 

Mr. KELLER. I want to profit by the gentleman’s experi- 
ence, because the gentleman has had a long experience. 

Mr. SNELL. It does not seem to do much good. 

Mr. KELLER. I have always considered what the gentle- 
man had to say, even though I could not agree with him, 
but I do call attention to the fact that the gentleman’s idea 
of payment of part did not at that time apply to reservoirs, 
because the reservoir system had not been developed at 
that time. 

Mr. SNELL. It was a general system of flood control. We 
talked about reservoirs then, but did not authorize them, 
but the gentleman is getting the camel’s nose under the 
tent and the next proposition will be what I have said here, 
and after another decade has gone by, we will be paying 
back what they have already paid for these rights-of-way 
and easements on the Mississippi River. 

These people asked for and accepted these appropria- 
tions originally with the understanding that they would 
Stand the costs of these rights-of-way, and would not ask 
to have that principle abandoned. 

Mr. KELLER. And that principle is not changed. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield gladly to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, because he and I have discussed this principle many 
times. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say to the gentleman from 
New York that there is no change in existing law respect- 
ing local contributions for local protective work on the 
Mississippi River or any other river in the United States. 
I may also say that the proposed change affects only reser- 
voirs. I would remind the gentleman in this connection 
that under existing law in certain cases the Government 
is directed to reimburse the local interests 50 percent of the 
cost of the land and easements, rights-of-way, and so forth. 
I say that the principle of local contribution has been re- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; that is partly so. But by yielding a 
part of the original principle, and advocating that the 
Federal Government assumed to pay back to the communi- 
ties 70 percent of the cost of the rights-of-way, is in my 
judgment the beginning of the end of that principle that 
localities should assume the cost of the rights-of-way for 
these extensive and in many cases local improvements. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, the problem of flood control 
in the United States has become a matter of outstanding 
national importance. Year by year there is a substantial 
growth and development of the population and industries in 
each of the major river valleys of the country. Regardless 
of the causes, and many have been advanced, including the 
destruction of our great forests, floods of ever-increasing pro- 
portions have been descending our rivers during the past 
20 years. In the short space of time allotted to me, I shall 
not attempt to speak of the history and of the causes of our 
great flood disasters. I will not attempt to outline the legis- 
lation sponsored by the Congress and by the several States 
to secure protection. Suffice to say that at this time the 
House of Representatives is peculiarly fortunate in having as 
the chairman of its important Committee on Flood Control 
Congressman WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, of Mississippi, who 
through years of conscientious study and devotion to the 
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problems raised by our rivers, has become the outstanding 
legislative authority on the history, causes, and proper means 
of combating floods in the United States, In justice to 
Congressman WHITTINGTON, I would like also to add that in 
the conduct of the hearings and the executive sessions of 
the committee, he has been most thorough and painstaking 
in his efforts to bring all valuable testimony to the attention 
of the Members, and exceedingly kind, fair, and impartial to 
each of the members of the committee in the conduct of 
the hearings and in the discussions which have followed. 
The bill which is under consideration this afternoon repre- 
sents in very large measure his handiwork. 

It is my purpose to discuss flood control as it applies to 
the Connecticut, which is the only river in New England 
referred to under the terms of this particular bill. This is 
due to the determination of the committee to include only 
authorizations for projects which have already secured the 
approval of the War Department. Under prior legislation, 
such authorization has been given for the construction of 
reservoirs on the tributaries and headwaters of both the 
Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers, in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts. These reservoirs will afford in 
large measure protection for all communities on both rivers, 
but are insufficient to protect properly the larger cities and 
towns. 

This bill provides for the construction of dikes and other 
protective works at seven urban centers. I wish I could 
make evident to all of you who have not visited western New 
England its beautiful scenery and glorious recreational op- 
portunities. But today I want you to visualize a great river 
rising on the Canadian border and flowing downstream as 
the boundary between Vermont and New Hampshire, then 
across Massachusetts and Connecticut, and on into Long 
Island Sound. To some of you perhaps it would seem a 
small river, but you must realize that the Connecticut flows 
through the largest and most important district in the United 
States for the manufacture of finished metal products. Here 
live our finest workmen in metals where the most precise 
work is demanded. To this district in time of war our coun- 
try must turn for immediate expansion of production of 
necessary war matériel. 

Picture 40 miles along this broad river from Northampton 
to Hartford, where all the proposed works will be constructed. 
In the seven cities which lie in a practically unbroken line 
upon both its banks more than a half million persons live. 
On the lowlands at the river’s edge in the flood areas are 
the homes of more than 50,000 men, women, and children, 
and large and small industrial plants and offices employing 
more than 100,000 wage earners. The properties in these 
areas exceed more than a quarter of a billion dollars in 
assessed valuation. In times of peace the floods cause un- 
told human suffering and privation. In times of war one 
flood on this river might cause a national disaster of stu- 
pendous proportions to our armies, whether on our own or 
foreign soil. 

The total cost to the Federal Government for the proposed 
works at all seven places is only $11,524,000—a small price, 
indeed, to pay for the protection of this area, so valuable in 
time of peace and so vital in time of war. 

For the three centuries in which white men have in- 
habited the Connecticut Valley, floods have endangered lives 
and destroyed property. The first great flood of record oc- 
curred in 1639, and since that time they have been recurring 
with disastrous frequency. 

While local protection was undertaken in various com- 
munities prior to 1927, for the most part the works were not 
extensive, and they afforded protection against minor floods 
only. In November 1927 a really great flood occurred, caus- 
ing a loss of $15,526,000 in the States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Following that 
flood, the different States and many local communities 
undertook a flood-control program. However, this program 
proved ineffectual, when in March 1936, the greatest flood in 
a span of 300 years struck the valley with terrifying in- 
tensity. With startling rapidity practically every stream 
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emptying into the Connecticut River reached flood stage in 
a relatively few hours, while the river itself quickly topped its 
banks. As the swollen waters of the river rushed to the sea, 
it quickly overflowed its banks and, without adequate warn- 
ing, overtopped all dikes erected following the 1927 flood. 
While many manufacturing plants moved machinery and 
equipment to higher levels, and individuals moved their stock 
and household goods to places of safety, it is almost impos- 
sible to picture the misery and grief that this flood brought 
into every community in that great valley. Ten thousand 
families were made homeless. Great industrial plants were 
submerged, explosions and fires followed, cities were plunged 
into darkness as electric power plants were forced to shut 
down, food supplies became inadequate, and the grief and 
suffering was widespread among the stricken people. In the 
agricultural communities more than 30,000 acres of land were 
submerged, of which 4,600 acres were destroyed for all future 
uses, while 6,000 additional acres were damaged in varying 
degree by waste deposits. In large measure such damage to 
farm lands through future floods of equal intensity will be 
prevented when a comprehensive program for flood control 
through a reservoir system, planned after careful study by 
the Army engineers, and already authorized by Federal legis- 
lation, is undertaken and completed. Detailed surveys and 
plans have been made at several different cities and towns 
in the Connecticut Valley by the Army engineers for deter- 
mining the need for local protective works. 

In the larger industrial communities of Northampton, 
Chicopee, Holyoke, Springfield, and West Springfield, Mass., 
and Hartford and East Hartford, Conn., benefit will be 
obtained from the proposed reservoirs, which will take from 
the crest of any floodwaters a varying number of feet as the 
flood passes these different communities. However, another 
flood of the size of the 1936 flood, or one of somewhat larger 
proportions which might be anticipated according to the 
data of the Army engineers, would cause such great damage 
in the urban centers, even if the reservoirs are in operation, 
that adequate local flood protective works must be con- 
structed. Both the reservoirs and the local works are neces- 
sary to provide complete and adequate protection in the 
Connecticut Valley. According to the testimony of the Army 
engineers, both the reservoirs and the local works should be 
constructed immediately. If funds are not available for the 
construction of both at this time, the engineers advise that 
the local protective works should be built first because they 
will furnish immediate and complete protection for the valu- 
able industries and properties within their boundaries, where 
lives are most likely to be lost and where the greatest prop- 
erty damage is to be expected. During the 1936 flood the 
direct and indirect damages suffered in these seven cities 
and towns amounted to $36,211,000, while the depreciation in 
property values was $63,894,000. Thus these seven commu- 
nities lost more than $100,000,000 from the 1936 flood alone. 
Record floods have occurred in the Connecticut Valley in 
every month of the year except September. In the last 18 
years floods causing serious damage have occurred on 12 
occasions. On such occasions these seven cities and towns 
suffered in varying degree. 

The Army engineers have approved a plan for the con- 
struction of local protective works at these seven places, at 
a total cost of $12,788,000, of which the Federal Government 
will furnish $11,524,000 and the local interests $1,264,000. 
The work would be done under the provisions of the present 
Flood Control Act of 1936, and, in the opinion of the Army 
engineers, not only should these projects.be authorized under 
the terms of the bill now under discussion but construction 
should be started as soon as money becomes available. 

Mindful of the great personal suffering and appalling 
damage that was done to property in the floods of 1927 and 
1936, the people of the Connecticut Valley are appealing to 
the Federal Government to prevent a recurrence of these 
disastrous floods. Since 1936 there has been a splendid spirit 
of cooperation on the part of public officials in the effort 
to bring about this protection so vitally necessary to safe- 
guard the homes and business of the people of the valley. 
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It has been a pleasure for me as their Congressman to 
appeal for them and guide their efforts before the Federal 
Government. 

The Chief of Engineers and many of the officers serving 
under him have given careful consideration to the problems 
of the Connecticut Valley and have compiled a great mass of 
detailed information, upon which they have based their con- 
clusion. At all times they have been considerate in their 
efforts to be of assistance to me when I contacted them on 
many occasions. I wish particularly to express my appre- 
ciation of the kindness of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors in holding a hearing at Springfield, Mass., at 
my request, in order that the public officials and citizens of 
the cities of Northampton and Chicopee might present the 
needs of their communities for adequate flood-control pro- 
tection, with as little inconvenience and expense as might 
be possible. It also afforded the members of this Board an 
opportunity to see on the ground as a group the local situ- 
ation from Holyoke to Hartford, as they personally proceeded 
along the river bank. Such acts as these contribute in no 
small part to the high esteem and respect in which the 
Army engineers are held by the people throughout the 
Nation. I also appreciate the opportunity afforded to me by 
Chairman WHITTINGTON and members of the Flood Control 
Committee in permitting the mayors and other public officials 
of the cities, towns, and communities to appear in person and 
testify as to facts involved in determining the requirements 
for flood control in the Connecticut Valley. 

In closing, I would call again to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the distinction between the manner of payment for 
flood- control reservoirs and for local works. That part of 
the present bill under discussion, H. R. 10618, which pro- 
vides for reimbursement to States or political subdivisions of 
70 percent of the actual expenditures made by them in ac- 
quiring lands, easements, and rights-of-way applies only 
with reference to the construction of dams and reservoirs. 
Under the existing law, which is not affected in this record 
by the present bill, the local interest must pay 100 percent of 
the expenditures made by them for such purposes. This re- 
quirement will be gladly met by each of the seven cities and 
towns in our valley, for we appreciate how necessary these 
works are for our safety. 

Some day and somehow, I hope that the people of the 
Connecticut and Merrimack Valleys will be adequately pro- 
tected from any future floods through the comprehensive 
plan calling for the construction of the reservoirs. As the 
bills authorizing the approval of both the Connecticut and 
Merrimack River compacts for the construction of these 
reservoirs have been favorably reported by the Flood Con- 
trol Committee, I look forward to the time when the present 
controversy between the State and Federal administrations 
will be settled. At that time, the people of these two great 
river valleys will be made as secure as the combined efforts 
of the Federal and the local Governments can make them. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. GREENWOOD]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time 
under the discussion of the rule in order to voice my ap- 
proval of this legislation, which I think is very constructive 
in character. As was said by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Driver], it carries authorization for $375,000,000 and 
provides a very comprehensive plan of flood control and 
reservoirs for power purposes stretching from New England 
to the Pacific coast and from north to south, treating the 
whole subject of conservation and flood control in a com- 
prehensive manner as a national policy. I have long since 
been convinced that no one State can handle a policy of this 
character. These floods, of course, arise in the inner parts 
of the country and move across many States. It can only 
be by national planning if we are to have a constructive 
program of flood control and the development of electrical 
energy. 

All of these projects have been approved from an en- 
gineering standpoint. They are listed in the hearings and 
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are to be found in practically every river valley in the Nation. 
The projects consist of levees and of reservoirs. This compre- 
hensive plan will fit into our conservation program of grow- 
ing timber and the conservation of our soil and increase of 
our water supply and raising the water level in order that cli- 
matic conditions may be better stabilized. Many of these 
projects will be partly or entirely self-sustaining. There are 
100 different projects in the bill pertaining to reservoirs. 
Many of these can be made to develop a large amount of 
electrical energy—not, of course, like Muscle Shoals and the 
other great projects—but these smaller projects will serve 
the local communities and will help to build a network of 
power lines through the country and will serve all parts of 
the country alike, using them not only for local service but 
as stand-by plants for the larger systems, building a network 
throughout the entire Nation. 

This is the greatest outlet for the purchase of factory- 
made goods of which I can conceive. Every locality should 
have the advantages of rural electrification. Such modern 
conveniences should be extended to our farm and suburban 
populations. We are just entering the electrical age, which 
provides a more abundant life for the homes of those where 
kerosene lamps and back-breaking drudgery have driven 
many from the farms to the crowded, crime-producing, un- 
sanitary centers of the congested centers. This program 
will assist the “back to the country” movement. It will help 
to lift our people to a higher plane of independent living. 

In the construction of these reservoirs there will be re- 
quired structural steel, concrete, wood, and machinery. This 
will increase the industrial output and help to turn the wheels 
of the factories, which will give employment to the people 
in the industrial centers, and at the same time we will be 
constructing something that is really worth while for future 
generations. 

We have already launched on a plan of soil conservation. 
The greatest resource of the Nation is the top soil that is 
now being washed down the valleys by these devastating 
floods, destroying the future capacity of the Nation to feed 
our ever-growing population, destroying the greatest re- 
source for the production of foodstuffs. We have launched 
on a program of soil conservation by increasing our timber 
supply. This program of reservoir construction supplements 
that. We have a limited timber supply. Many communities 
do not have a water supply. Many are short in electrical 
energy for rural electrification. If we are going to give this 
electrical service to our rural communities in all parts of the 
country, we must have these reservoirs and smaller plants 
in various localities to supplement the larger ones. It will 
also relieve unemployment, 

Mr. Speaker, while we are making large appropriations 
for unemployment, why not at the same time build something 
for the future generations of our country in the way of con- 
servation and preservation of our soil, timber, water, and 
electrical energy? The value of our water resources has been 
estimated to be greater than our coal and oil. This is 
plausible because coal and oil may be exhausted. The water 
energy resulting from these reservoirs, which will create 
electrical energy for lighting, heating, and turning machinery, 
is a permanent resource. It will go on through the years and 
is not exhaustible in the sense that coal and oil is exhaustible. 

We are therefore building on a Nation-wide scale. We are 
going back to the old system of nature in the control of 
floods. We are stabilizing rainfall and climatic conditions. 
Nature had the lagoons, the ponds, and the swamps in which 
the water remained throughout the entire year, so that when 
the heated season of the summer came along there was still 
water for vaporization. The rain supply was more uniform. 
Man has destroyed that by cutting down the timber and 
draining the swamps. 

We are going back to Nature’s way of taking care of the 
water by impounding it on the watersheds in the inner parts 
of the country, at the sources of supply, where it existed 
when our forefathers began pioneering in the cutting of 
timber and the draining of the swamps. 

The gentleman from New York has raised the question 
about change of policy so far as local contribution is con- 
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cerned. That does not apply to the levees provided in this 
bill any more than it did in former bills. The local com- 
munity must still: provide the right-of-way and the soil 
banks, as well as take care of the local damages. But this 
bill does provide a different policy with reference to reser- 
voirs, and there should be a different policy. When we build 
a levee we are building it for the benefit of the local com- 
munity. When we build a reservoir, the United States Gov- 
ernment takes title to the property and the resource be- 
comes national and the return, which is largely self-liquidat- 
ing, goes to the Government. It is a Government-owned 
project for the use of the general public and I cannot con- 
ceive of a policy of building reservoirs without the Govern- 
ment paying all the damages, paying for the easements that 
may be utilized or appropriated, and I say the committee 
has followed the correct rule by providing a difference with 
reference to reservoirs from what is followed in the case of 
the building of a levee or sea wall, because of the benefits 
under the ownership that will follow. 

I have always believed in this comprehensive plan of flood 
control and have always supported such legislation. I want 
to compliment the committee for starting a policy that is 
Nation-wide which will work in with our other programs 
of soil conservation, the preservation of our water-power 
rights, our soil, timber, and wildlife. This is a national 
policy and I am glad to support the bill. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have requested 
this time in order to again express my views on the much 
agitated and much controverted wage and hour legislation 
now pending in the Congress. At the outset, I want to say 
that I yield to no one in my interest in the wage earners of 
this country. I not only want them paid a living wage, but 
I want to see them receive every dollar in wages that the 
various industries of the country can pay and continue in 
business. 

Mr. Speaker, I can sympathize with people who earn their 
bread in the sweat of their faces, because I have had that 
very same experience myself—I was born and reared on a 
farm. The farm on which I was reared had no fertile river 
bottoms. It was a hillside farm that would not admit of the 
use of cultivators or tractors. It took real perseverance and 
perspiration, and a copious amount of fertilizer to coax even 
a modest response from the soil on such a farm. I taught 
school for $5 a week and rode a mule 10 miles a day for the 
privilege. The first 3 years I practiced law my average in- 
come per year was less than $300. So, Mr. Speaker, knowing 
what it is to exist on a “shoestring,” I can fully sympathize 
with others who have existed, and some who still do, somehow, 
manage to exist on meager wages. The fact that I have had 
this experience actuates me in my earnest desire to see every 
man and woman who toils receive a decent wage. 

Mr. Speaker, under existing conditions it seems to me that 
our big problem of the moment is to provide jobs for the 
vast army of unemployed in our country. It occurs to me 
that there is little point in legislating a particular wage if 
the legislation will have the effect to impose such burdens 
on business that it cannot survive and is compelled to “fold 
up” and thus increase and aggravate our already enormous 
unemployment problem. I do not believe the reasonable 
wage earners wish to “kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.“ The working people of America are to be commended 
for their aspirations to secure due compensation for their 
toil, but I do not believe any conscientious worker warts to 
impose on his employer a hardship and handicap that will 
put him out of business. This, of course, would be the sheer- 
est sort of folly. 

FAVORS MINIMUM WAGE 

Mr. Speaker, I favor a minimum-wage law that will protect 
the workingman in his rights and at the same time protect 
his employer against bankruptcy. I oppose the House bill 
on various grounds. First, because, in my opinion, it is 
clearly unconstitutional. In all of the cases involving the 
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subject of wages and hours that have thus far been passed 
on by our Supreme Court, that Court has uniformly held 
inferentially that an unreasonable, arbitrary wage violates the 
due-process clause of the Constitution. The acts that have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court have been sustained be- 
cause they specifically provide for fact-finding agencies. The 
Court has held by implication that, while an arbitrary wage 
might well be paid by one industry, to pay such a wage might 
amount to confiscation when applied to some other industry. 
To me this is perfectly sound and logical, and for that very 
reason it seems to me that the Norton bill is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. 
REASONS FOR OPPOSITION TO NORTON BILL 

I am opposed to the Norton bill because it makes no pro- 
vision for differentials. I can readily understand how Rep- 
resentatives from the Northern and New England States can 
well afford to support such a proposition, but due to certain 
disadvantages from which the Southern States suffer, I know 
that if such a bill becomes law it will mean the liquidation 
of many large and thousands of small industries in the 
South and in other sections of the country, and will add at 
least 2,000,000 to our now 15,000,000 unemployed. The Fed- 
etal Government recognized this disadvantage in the admin- 
istration of the N. R. A. and made suitable provision for it. 
The Government likewise recognizes it today in the adminis- 
tration of the W. P. A., as is illustrated in the fact that in the 
North wages are paid to the amount of from $50 to $65 per 
month, whereas in the South our people are only paid from 
$19 to $30 per month. While I recognize and denounce such 
a practice as unfair and downright immoral, nevertheless it 
is being done today under this benevolent New Deal, which 
preaches the doctrine of the “more abundant life.” 

I am opposed to the so-called Norton bill because it dis- 
criminates against millions of wage earners of the Nation. 
This bill only applies to persons engaged in work the prod- 
ucts of which go into interstate commerce. Those millions of 
wage earners who are otherwise employed, and who repre- 
sent the poorest paid part of our working population, will 
receive no benefit whatsoever from this legislation. 

I am opposed to this bill because, in my honest judgment, 
its enactment will greatly increase the use of machinery in 
industry. If the employer finds he cannot comply with the 
provisions of this legislation, he will either go out of business 
or purchase machines to take the place of manpower, and 
either alternative will spell more unemployment, more relief, 
and consequently greater distress. 

I am opposed to the Norton bill because it vests unprece- 
dented dictatorial authority in the Secretary of Labor. 
Under the terms of this act, this official will set up in that 
Department a bureaucracy greater and more arrogant and 
autocratic than we have hitherto seen even under the New 
Deal regime. Thousands of agents, examiners, snoopers, and 
investigators will be sent throughout the country to aggra- 
vate and intimidate both labor and industry. Mme. Perkins 
will have charge of this Department for at least another 
2 years, and I do not believe the people of this country are 
willing to turn over the fate of labor and industry to a per- 
son who said only a year ago that she had not yet been con- 
vinced that sit-down strikes are illegal. Only a short time 
ago this same individual exhibited a most unwarranted preju- 
dice against the South when she gave public expression to 
the statement that the people of the South were so backward 
that they had not yet learned to wear shoes. The people of 
the southland have neither forgotten nor forgiven this scur- 
rilous insult, and I am sure they would be unwilling to turn 
the welfare of their industrial traditions over to a person 
who thus maligned them. [Applause.] 

DEFENDS SOUTH 


Mr. Speaker, during this wage and hour controversy there 
has been a studied effort to misrepresent and scandalize the 
South. Propaganda has been put in widespread circulation 
to the effect that southern employers are an aggregation of 
bloodsuckers who have no consideration whatever for the 
health, the contentment, and the general welfare of their 
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employees. It has been charged by persons in high au- 
thority that the industrial South is permeated and domi- 
nated by feudalism. A bold effort has been made to commu- 
nicate the impression that the industrialists of the South are 
practicing what practically amounts to peonage and slavery. 
I challenge and resent this downright calumny as a gross 
slander to the South. Of course, we may have a few greedy 
Shylocks and a few ruthless Simon Legrees among the em- 
ployers in the South, but the number is insignificant in com- 
parison with the vast number of high-class employers who 
take a personal interest in the welfare of their employees, 
and who sincerely endeavor to make every possible provision 
for their comfort and well-being. I am sure that the em- 
ployers of the South will compare favorably with their 
brethren in the North when it comes to solicitude for their 
employees. I certainly make no defense for any employer who 
is unwilling to share the profits of his business with those in 
his employ, but simply because we have a few chiselers in 
industry is no reason for condemning the entire group. To 
do this would be just about as sensible as burning down your 
home in order to get rid of a few rats. Let us pass a wage 
and hour bill that would liquidate the chiseler without in- 
flicting irreparable ruin on the honest employer, who wants 
to give generous consideration to those who work for him. 
DEFENSE OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 

Now, getting back to the charge that the industrial South 
is dominated by a lot of “feudal barons” whose only ambition 
is to coin the blood of their employees into filthy sheckles. 
As I said before, we undoubtedly have some sweatshops in 
the South, and no one will go further to eradicate them than 
I. But, Mr. Speaker, let us be fair to the South. As a south- 
erner, a Republican, and the son of a Union soldier, I ask for 
nothing more. In the language of Al Smith, “Let’s look at 
the record.” The fact that southern manufacturing indus- 
tries are already paying out a larger percentage of their 
gross income in wages than are the manufacturing industries 
of the principal factories of the North is easily provable—and 
that by Government statistics. The last year for which sta- 
tistics were available were published by the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Commerce for the year 1935, 
and they show that manufacturing industries for 11 South- 
ern States, after deducting the cost of raw materials, paid 
$39.45 in wages for every $100 of manufacturing income, 
whereas in 4 of the largest industrial States of the North 
the manufacturing industries paid only $32.17 in wages from 
every $100 of manufacturing income after deducting the cost 
of raw materials. The Southern States considered in this 
comparison are Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Kentucky, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas. The four Northern States considered are 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 

This report from the Commerce Department shows that 
the workers in southern manufacturing industries are receiv- 
ing 39.45 percent of the total manufacturing income, as com- 
pared to 32.17 percent received by northern industrial work- 
ers. Of course, the volume of northern manufacture for that 
period far exceeds that of the South. The total value of the 
products manufactured in the 11 Southern States I have 
cited amounted to only $4,885,954,814, whereas the total value 
of the products manufactured in the 4 Northern States 
just mentioned was $19,092,592,094. So, in spite of the fact 
that industries in the South are small, often poorly equipped, 
and scattered over wide areas, the southern worker receives 
more in proportion to the value of production than does the 
northern worker, who is employed in huge, concentrated, 
modern, efficient factories. Hence this advantage resulting 
from northern mass production makes it absolutely necessary 
that the South have the benefit of a wage differential if 
southern industry is to survive. 

OBJECTION NOT POLITICAL 

Mr. Speaker, I am not opposing this House bill because it 
is sponsored by the present administration. My opposition 
to it is based on the conscientious belief that its enactment 
and enforcement will bring grief and calamity not only to 
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industry but to labor as well. I am opposing it because I 
candidly believe it will close down thousands of factories and 
force millions of people now gainfully employed into idleness. 
A short time ago Congress passed a similar law for the sup- 
posed benefit of the female workers of the District of Colum- 
bia. This law went into effect only last week, and already we 
are reading in the Washington press that there have been 
wholesale dismissals of women workers as a result of this 
legislation. I quote from an editorial appearing in yester- 
day’s Washington Post, as follows: 

Under the national wage and hour bill sponsored by the House 
Labor Committee, there will be no careful adjustment of min- 
imum wages to the conditions of each industry in each locality. 
On the contrary, a rigid minimum would be fixed for all indus- 
tries affecting commerce throughout the country. 

Congress ought not to ignore the very real implication in the 
District's. experience, which has caused a good deal of unem- 
ployment at a time when a staggering number of individuals 
are already without jobs. That measure was pressed in the House 
largely as a means of creating purchasing power. Insofar as it 
might raise wages this reasoning is correct. But the sponsors of 
the bill entirely overlook the counteracting effect of dismissal 
likely to result on account of the inability of many employers to 

ay. 
ee POLITICAL SHAM 

The wage and hour issue, like all other social-welfare sub- 
jects, affords a fertile field of operation for political dema- 
gogues, who “toil not and neither do they spin.” While this 
gentry never met a Saturday night’s pay roll, and never 
earned a dollar as a result of honest labor in their lives, they 
rave and rant day after day, and especially during cam- 
paigns, about the injustices of our economic system. The 
only interest they have in the wage earner is to get his vote, 
and they are perfectly willing to resort to the cheapest sort 
of duplicity to accomplish this end. They wring their hands 
in pretended anguish, and great crocodile tears stream down 
their faces as they picture the woes of the downtrodden. 
[Applause.] 

In an effort to hoodoo, hoodwink, humbug, and soft-soap 
the laboring man, these selfish and designing politicians tell 
him that a 40-cent an hour wage is outrageous—that it 
ought to be 50 cents or 60 cents, or even 75 cents or more. 
What difference does it make to them? All they are in- 
terested in is to get the labor vote, and they are perfectly 
willing to stoop to any sort of cheap hypocrisy to do it. I 
am glad to say, however, Mr. Speaker, that most of the 
workers have gotten wise to the shams and insincerity of the 
political shyster. They are on to his despicable game and 
his protestations of friendship and sympathy are repulsive. 
I am confident the average workingman in America realizes 
that his real friend is the man who is striving to help him in 
an honest, sincere, and legitimate manner. 

MY WAGE AND HOUR BILL 

Mr. Speaker, I have a wage-and-hour bill pending in the 
Labor Committee of the House which I consider a very sub- 
stantial improvement on either the House or Senate bills. 
which I hope to have substituted for the Norton bill when it 
comes up for consideration. My bill provides for a 40-hour 
week, and a 25 cents per hour minimum wage. The Norton 
bill provides for the same minimum wage as my bill, but the 
Norton bill also provides for a graduated increase of 5 cents 
per year until the wage reaches 40 cents. To me, this 
graduated scale is fraught with grave danger, both to in- 
dustry and to labor for this reason: Just before the advance 
in wages the business people of the country engaged in the 
sale of industrial production will overstock their warehouses, 
with the result that there will be a long lapse of orders 
during which time there will be such stagnation that factories 
will have to close down, which will mean unemployment for 
the workers. According to the terms of my bill a 25-cent 
minimum is established, and when industry adapts and ad- 
justs itself to the new order, it will be an easy matter for 
Congress to pass an act increasing the minimum as the needs 
require and the circumstances permit. 

In taking this position, Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to 
commit myself to a 25-cent minimum wage. I am a strong 
believer in high wages. I want to see labor paid the highest 
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possible wage that the traffic will bear. While by every 
rule of fair play, industry is entitled to a reasonable return 
on its investment, labor also is entitled to share justly in the 
distribution of the profits. 

My bill also makes provision for beginners and appren- 
tices by providing a period of 6 months’ training before the 
arbitrary minimum wage becomes effective. To me the fair- 
ness and logic of this provision is perfectly apparent and 
cannot be successfully controverted. 

There are thousands of people now employed in industry 
who, due to age or physical disability, are unable to com- 
pete with their fellow workers, either in point of production 
or efficiency, They are being kept on the company pay 
rolls in many instances out of a sentiment which I consider 
very worthy. Industry could not continue their employment 
if required to pay them the same wage as that paid others 
who do not suffer such handicaps. My bill provides for 
these cases by authorizing the State commissioner of labor 
to fix a proper wage, taking into consideration all of the 
facts and circumstances. In the matter of enforcement, my 
bill is exactly the same as the bill sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which was rejected by the House 
last December. The A. F. of L. bill vested enforcement in 
the Department of Justice and the courts, free from any 
sort of bureaucracy. I do not want to see the laboring 
people of this country regimented like so many sheep and 
neither do I want to see industry hog-tied and hamstrung 
as will surely follow if either the House or Senate bill is 
passed without substantial amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support a proposal that will set up 
a dictatorial bureaucracy in the Labor Department or in 
some separate agency. Such a law will not only seriously 
cripple if not wholly destroy the organized-labor movement, 
but it will do more damage to both labor and industry than 
anything that has ever happened in this country. 

ENDEAVORED TO COOPERATE 

Mr. Speaker, I am more interested in the welfare of my 
country than I am in the weal of any political party. I am 
an American before I am a partisan. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took office on March 4, 1933, feeling 
that he was entitled to a fair opportunity and a square deal, 
I laid aside my partisanship and cheerfully undertook to 
support his program. I voted for the N. R. A., and I still 
believe it might have succeeded but for the fact that those 
charged with its administration used it as an engine of 
oppression rather than as an agency for good. 

I supported the Triple A, and it might have likewise suc- 
ceeded but for the fact that a few autocratic bureaucrats 
here in Washington who never saw a growing crop except 
from the window of a luxurious Pullman car, sat in their 
swivel chairs in the Department of Agriculture and under- 
took to tell the farmers of the United States when.to sow 
and when to reap, and just how many pigs and pumpkins 
they should produce. 

I supported the bank guaranty bill, and I still consider this 
piece of legislation one of the soundest, most wholesome, and 
most generally beneficial to the public at large that the Con- 
gress has ever enacted. I might add, in passing, Mr. Speaker, 
that during the last 2 years of the Hoover administration 
when the House was Democratic, I introduced substantially 
the same bill which the Democratic Banking and Currency 
Committee refused to report out, because it did not desire to 
give a Republican administration credit for such a con- 
structive measure. In other words, the Democratic members 
of this committee were so partisan that they were willing to 
allow the banking structure of the Nation to cave in in the 
interest of political strategy and expediency. 

I supported the T. V. A., and as a testimonial to my activ- 
ity in behalf of this measure, I was one of a dozen Senators 
and Members of the House who were invited to the White 
House to witness the signing of the bill. And as a further 
mark of appreciation of my services, Mr. Roosevelt presented 
me with one of the pens which he used in approving the 
measure, As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I had been sup- 
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porting legislation for the development of the Tennessee 
River long before Mr. Roosevelt was ever dreamed of as 
President. 

I supported the social security bill, mainly because of its 
title providing pensions for the aged, the blind, and depend- 
ent children. Realizing that the States could not administer 
this title of the act satisfactorily, along with others, I at- 
tempted to have the bill amended to provide that these pen- 
sions be paid direct by the Federal Government, but we were 
informed by the Democratic leader that the President would 
not sign the bill unless it provided for both State participation 
and State administration. 

True, I voted against the President's so-called economy bill, 
because I knew and stated on the floor of the House at the 
time that it was designed primarily to penalize the ex-serv- 
ice men. The bill was passed as an economy measure under a 
guise of false pretense, and immediately following its enact- 
ment the truth of my prophecy was fully verified. Ex-serv- 
ice men and their widows were ruthlessly stricken from the 
pension rolls. Even Civil War veterans and their widows 
were not spared the vengeance of the administration's guillo- 
tine. Spanish War veterans and their widows saw their pen- 
sions reduced from 50 to 75 percent, and World War veterans 
to the number of hundreds of thousands were mercilessly 
stricken from the rolls. Some restitutions have since been 
made, but the blight of the Economy Act still rests upon 
hundreds of thousands of disabled men who wore the Nation’s 
uniform. 

I voted for the bonus bill, because I regarded it as a debt 
of honor to our ex-service men, long past due, and when it 
was vetoed by the President, I again voted to pass it, his 
veto to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And in 1936, when as a result of unwise, half-baked, and 
crackpot legislation, it appeared that the country was about 
to be plunged into the vortex of another depression, I put 
aside my personal views and predilections, and supported 
the four billion eight hundred million pump-priming pro- 
posal. The Nation was desperately sick, and along with 
many others I thought that perhaps an opiate or transfusion 
might tide the patient over. We all realize now that as soon 
as the effect of the shot in the arm” died, the patient re- 
lapsed into a worse state than he was before. And now, not- 
withstanding the fact that this sort of therapy has been 
proven to be utterly futile, we are asked to repeat identically 
the same treatment. 

We are now, Mr. Speaker, in the midst of what even the 
wayfaring man knows is a Roosevelt-made depression—far 
worse than we have ever experienced in the past; and those 
in authority are prescribing a remedy which has already been 
thoroughly discredited. We are asked to appropriate another 
four billion to again prime the pump. I am perfectly will- 
ing to vote for any appropriation necessary to relieve human 
suffering and distress in this country, but I shall not vote one 
penny’s appropriation to again prime the polls. When the 
“Jending-spending” bill was before the House a few days ago 
I voted to recommit it with instructions to the committee to 
immediately report back the bill with everything but the relief 
section deleted. 

Mr. Speaker, this orgy of extravagance must cease, else 
the financial structure of our Nation is bound to collapse and 
crumble. We already have a public debt of approximately 
forty billions, and the pending “lending-spending” bill will 
increase it another four billion. This “lending-spending” 
bill will cost every man, woman, and child in the United 
States $38.50, or $150 for every family of the Nation. To me 
it is downright indecent and immoral for us to pile up a debt 
to be paid or repudiated by our posterity—by our children 
and our grandchildren. Our Government today is spending 
$30,000 every second, $1,800,000 every hour, more than $40,- 
000,000 every day, exclusive of Sunday, and yet we are taking 
in only about one-half that amount. How long do you suppose 
a businessman could continue to operate on such an idiotic 


program? [Applause.] 
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On this point let me introduce to you two very distinguished 
witnesses, The first witness testified as follows: 

Now the credit of the family depends chiefiy on whether it is 
living within its income, and this is so of the Nation. If the 
Nation is living within its income, its credit is good. If in some 
crisis it lives beyond its income for a year or two it can usually 
borrow temporarily on reasonable terms, But if, like the spend- 
thrift, it throws discretion to the wind, is willing to make no sac- 
rifice at all in spending, extends its taxing up to the limit of the 
people’s power to pay, and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the 
road to bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, who do you suppose it was that gave expres- 
sion to this indisputably sound doctrine? It was none other 
than the present occupant of the White House in a speech in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., while campaigning for the Presidency on 
October 19, 1932. The second witness: 

We have increased, and are steadily increasing, centralization of 
power in the Federal Government at the expense of the States and 
to a point that threatens the integrity of State governments. The 
taxing power, conferred by the people upon the Federal Government 
for the purpose of raising revenue to defray the expenses of govern- 
ment, and for that purpose only, is being employed for other and 
different purposes and for a so-called redistribution of wealth, and 
even at times as a punitive instrument. The farmers of the coun- 
try are being subjected to regimentation, voluntary perhaps, consent 
being obtained by means of bonuses and subsidies out of the Ped- 
eral Treasury, on the one hand, and penalties, on the other hand, 
but regimentation nevertheless. The rapid multiplication of bu- 
Teaus and agencies removed from popular control are asserting 
supremacy over every phase of private business, and competition 
ce private industry and the Government continues to 

crease. 

These are the realities that we face today. These are not the 
principles and methods of democracy. 

It has been abuses in the body politic and sudden demand for 
immediate remedial policies that have resulted in the substitution 
of the totalitarian state for democracies— 

Says this witness. And then he adds— 


but while even social and economic benefits have resulted tempo- 
rarily, they have been accompanied in most cases by ruthless disre- 
gard of the people's liberty. 

If these rapid and radical changes in the fabric of our Govern- 
ment prevail— 

Says the witness— 


our democracy and our liberties are threatened. Let us turn back 
before it is too late. 


Who do you suppose, Mr. Speaker, uttered this perfectly 
sound and patriotic sentiment? It was none other than a 
great Democrat from one of our New England States, Senator 
Davin I. WaAtsH, of Massachusets. 

THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 

Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks, due to a campaign of ma- 
licious propaganda, we have heard much about the autocracy 
of the Rules Committee of the House. It has been execrated, 
tiraded, and all but burned in effigy by people, many of whom 
know nothing whatever of its functions. The impression is 
widespread that no bill can possibly get on the floor of the 
House unless this committee gives it the right-of-way. Of 
course, nothing could be further from the truth. The action 
of the Rules Committee on the Norton wage and hour bill 
was clearly within its jurisdiction, as was conceded by the 
President in his extraordinary message to the chairman of 
the committee, which was dispatched to her while the Pres- 
ident was on one of his customary fishing excursions in the 
Caribbean. This action of the committee was not different 
from its action in hundreds of similar cases in the past. As a 
matter of fact, there are now pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee numerous applications for rules for the consideration 
of measures of every kind and character, many of which will 
never be reported. While one of the functions of the Rules 
Committee is to aid the House in the facilitation of legisla- 
tion, it is also a buffer for the House to protect it against un- 
sound and useless legislation. If the Rules Committee re- 
ported out a rule on every application that is made, it would 
lead to all sorts of abuses and confusion. 

The Labor Committee did not have to come to the Rules 
Committee for a rule for the consideration of its bill. Cal- 
endar Wednesday is specifically set apart for the use of 
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legislative committees in bringing their bills to the floor. The 
Labor Committee has had repeated opportunities. to avail 
themselves of Calendar Wednesday, but it appears that they 
had a grievance against the Rules Committee and wanted to 
make this committee the goat. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee is a sort of wailing wall 
for the Members of the House. When an application is made 
to this committee for a rule to consider some piece of legisla- 
tion that is highly controversial, Members of the House who 
do not want to be placed on the spot come and fall upon the 
shoulders of the Rules Committee and weep even as they 
did back in ancient Jerusalem, and say, “For heaven’s sake, 
don’t let this bill out.” 

The wage and hour legislation has in no sense suffered or 
been jeopardized by the action of the Rules Committee. 
Wage and hour legislation was fully considered by the House 
last December, when by an overwhelming vote the bill was 
trned down and recommitted to the Labor Committee. 

Misrepresentation never serves a good or useful purpose. 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the indulgence which the House 
has shown me today, and I sincerely hope that when the 
wage and hour bill comes up next Monday we may have 
enough legislative wisdom to work out something that will 
neither penalize nor jeopardize either the industry or the 
working people of this country, but on the contrary something 
that will be mutually helpful to both. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the question was raised by 
the distinguished minority leader of the change in the policy 
contained in this bill from that defined in the act of 1936, 
and I believe there should be some expression on the desir- 
ability of making that change and the effect it will have on 
the existing law. 

Let me say at the beginning that no change whatever is 
proposed in this bill from the policy laid down in all former 
flood- control acts of the Congress with respect to the 
acquisition of land, flowage rights, and rights-of-way, and 
the maintenance of the levee and sea-wall structures when 
completed. Just the same element of damage and the same 
local contributions are provided here as were contained in 
the former law. However, the act of 1936 provided for the 
construction of reservoirs. We attempted to construct reser- 
voirs under the provisions of that law but failed. The nature 
of reservoir construction is such as to defeat entirely the 
hope of securing relief under the measure of contribution 
required by the former law. Reservoirs provide no measure 
of protection to the people and property in their immediate 
vicinity. Reservoirs are designed to protect the areas where 
the flood effect is manifested, on lands and industrial centers 
on the streams. 

I offer this illustration to convince you it is a matter of 
impossibility to construct under the definition of local duty 
insofar as reservoirs are concerned. In the Ohio River 
Valley and on the Little Miami River, a reservoir is proposed 
that will affect the Ohio River flood heights. The engineers 
estimate the reservoir will cost $2,720,000 and the local land 
values involved are estimated at $870,000. Hurrying from 
that, we go to the Brookville, Ind., dam, where the estimated 
cost is $4,362,000 and the land values are estimated at 
$1,561,000; go to Pennsylvania, and we find that the Breck- 
enridge Dam is estimated to cost $4,168,000 and the value of 
the land involved is estimated to be $1,089,000; Riverview, 
W. Va., where the dam is estimated to cost $5,610,000, and 
the value of the land is estimated to be $1,145,000. The cost 
of the lands that go into the reservoir projects is so far 
beyond the estimated cost to the local interests for levees 
and floodwalls and other types of flood-protection works that 
the people in the reservoir areas must have this modification 
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of the law or it will be impossible to provide the security 
necessary. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it not also true that when these 
reservoirs are built the most valuable land is inundated, and 
the land that is left, to which benefits may apply, is the 
land that is practically unadaptable to any use? 

Mr. DRIVER. The gentleman is correct. The reservoir is 
destructive of local values rather than beneficial. 

y Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolu- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
RELIEF OF A. R. WICKHAM (H. DOC. NO. 656) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following veto 

message from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, H. R. 5056, en- 
titled “An act for the relief of A. R. Wickham.” 

The enactment provides that the said A. R. Wickham, 
whose official records show that he served in the Army dur- 
ing the World War from July 26, 1917, until he was hon- 
orably discharged April 15, 1919, and that he again enlisted 
on July 1, 1920, and was dishonorably discharged May 6, 
1923, from service in the United States Army pursuant to 
the sentence of a general court martial, shall be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States on May 6, 1923, and that 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

I cannot feel that the circumstances disclosed, in view of 
the precedent which would be set up, are sufficient to justify 
the approval of the act. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 19, 1938. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread at large upon the Journal. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill and the mes- 
sage of the President be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES— 
SPECIAL-DELIVERY MESSENGERS (H. DOC. NO. 657) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following veto 

message from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, H. R. 2006, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress, entitled An act to permit certain spe- 
cial-delivery messengers to acquire a classified status through 
noncompetitive examination.” 

The provisions of this bill are objectionable for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First. Because it would give recognition only to special- 
delivery messengers who have had 5 years’ continuous serv- 
ice on the date of approval of the act, thus arbitrarily ex- 
cluding other messengers of equal or greater qualifications 
who have had a total noncontinuous service of more than 5 
years; 

Second. Any messengers who may have had 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service on the date of enactment would be permitted 
to take a noncompetitive examination only upon the written 
recommendation of the postmaster at the office at which 
he is employed, thus giving the postmaster the authority to 
prevent a messenger from taking examination without re- 
ferring the case to the Postmaster General for considera- 
tion; 

Third. Upon having taken the noncompetitive examination 
for substitute clerk, carrier, or laborer, and having passed 
such examination, the bill would make it mandatory that 
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such messenger be retained in the Special Delivery Service 
until such time as there may be a vacancy in the substitute 
quota, regardless of whether his service is needed or is 
satisfactory; and 

Fourth. Upon having passed the noncompetitive examina- 
tion and a vacancy having occurred in the substitute quota, 
the messenger would be placed at the foot of the substitute 
roll, thus giving such messenger priority over eligibles, in- 
cluding those having veterans’ preference credits, on the 
competitive eligible register of the Civil Service Commission. 

I regret the necessity for withholding my approval of a 
measure which would provide an opportunity for qualified 
special-delivery messengers to obtain through noncompeti- 
tive examinations a civil-service status; but I do not feel, 
for the reasons which I have set forth, that I would be justi- 
fied in approving it. I hope, however, that the Congress 
will soon pass legislation that will provide a better oppor- 
tunity for all qualified persons now in the Special Delivery 
Service of the Post Office Department to acquire a civil- 
Service status. 

FRANELIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Tue Warre House, May 19, 1938. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread at large upon the Journal. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill and the 
message of the President be referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein an 
address I delivered at the dedication of the land-utilization 
project at Wedington Lake, Washington County, Ark., on the 
30th of last month. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the United Press has 
been distributing generally over the country editorial com- 
ment on the present system together with a suggested remedy. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein that short editorial, together with my 
idea of the necessary corrections, printed in parallel columns. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection? 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10618) to authorize the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other 


purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10618, with Mr. Umsteap in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dispensed with. 
COMPREHENSIVE FLOOD-CONTROL PLANS AND WORKS FOR RESERVOIRS, 
LEVEES, AND FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, for 4 successive years there have been great 
floods in the United States. Public attention has been 
focused upon the problem, and the country demands legisla- 
tion for flood protection. Floods cannot be prevented, but 
they can generally be controlled. 


To me there is a charm about rivers; there is a fascination 


about lakes; there is an attraction about harbors. Lands 
appeal to me, Man, waters, and lands must dwell together. 
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In the act of June 22, 1936, Congress established a national 
Policy of flood control and effected a beginning of improve- 
ments to accomplish the national purpose. The act was a 
good beginning, a step in the right direction, but it has not 
met the general demand. Under the policy, fiood-control 
works, including levees and river walls for downstream pro- 
tection and reservoirs for upstream detention, were placed 
under the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 
Water retardation, soil conservation, and reforestation were 
placed under the Department of Agriculture. Downstream 
works have been supplemented by upstream improvements. 
The Department of War and the Department of Agriculture 
have cooperated; their work has been coordinated. No new 
agencies have been established, but existing agencies familiar 
with the problems involved, that have devoted years to studies 
and investigations, as well as to the construction of works, 
were thus utilized in the policy declared in the act of 1936. 

FLOODS 

Floods are not new; they are among the oldest and most 
powerful of natural forces. There is just as much rain and 
just as much stream flow and there are just as many floods 
as there were thousands of years ago. Man has been harassed 
by floods in all ages. There are records of historic floods in 
Europe and Asia in modern times. 

The first civilized man man ever to behold the Mississippi 
River saw the greatest of rivers at its worst. There was no 
civilization then; there were no farms to be devastated or 
cities to be destroyed. Two of the greatest floods along the 
Mississippi River occurred in 1785 and in 1844. 

Dust storms are not of recent origin. Geologists tells us 
that the soil of the eastern Central States from a few inches 
to several feet in depth is simply an accumulation of the 
dust storms of the past. ; 

But civilizations have perished because lands were abused. 
It is said that the Sahara Desert in the long ago was in- 
habited and cultivated but the misuse and abuse of land 
converted that broad expanse into a desert of sand. - 

Soil erosion has been going on for ages. The Lower 
Mississippi Valley was formed by the erosion of soils. The 
Gulf of Mexico in prehistoric times extended to the city of 
Cairo at the mouth of the Ohio River. As a result of ero- 
sion the Lower Mississippi Valley was being formed and the 
mouths of the Mississippi River are still being extended out 
into the Gulf of Mexico at the rate of about a mile in every 
21 years. 

But our lands are being needlessly eroded and our forests 
are being ruthlessly destroyed. The clearing of forests and 
the construction of canals, as well as the plowing of grasses 
and the cutting of trees have contributed to increased flood 
heights. 

While floods are not more frequent that formerly, the 
hazards are more numerous and the destruction much 
greater. The population of the United States has increased 
from 3,000,000 to 130,000,000. The fields and the factories 
of America surpass those of any other nation. In the early 
days the damage from floods were not so large as they are 
now; the ravages have increased because of the development 
along the rivers. These damages during the past 100 years 
will fade into insignificance compared with the damages 
that will occur in the next hundred years to our valleys with 
their increased population and industrial development. 
There is a reason for settlement along rivers. Proximity to 
water is essential to the developments that provide for labor 
and the means of earning a living. Throughout the cen- 
turies man has dwelt in the valleys and settled along the 
oceans and the gulfs. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND NAVIGATION 


The Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers have been improved 
for navigation since 1824, but prior to 1917 flood control 
along the lower Mississippi River was incidental to naviga- 
tion, and prior to 1937 the Federal Government had con- 
structed substantially no flood-control works along the Ohio 
River. 
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NATIONAL PROBLEM 

In 1917 and again in 1923 Congress authorized appropria- 
tions for flood control, as well as navigation, along the Mis- 
sissippi, but the flood of 1927, the worst in modern times 
until then, resulted in the passage of the Flood Control Act 
of 1928, which declared that flood control along the lower 
Mississippi River was a national problem. 

The 1935 floods in New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania; the 1936 floods in the upper Ohio River and the 1937 
flood in the lower Ohio River, the highest in the history of 
the valley; the 1937 flood in the lower Mississippi River 
from Cairo to the mouth of the Arkansas, the highest of 
record; and the Los Angeles floods of 1938 have crystallized 
public sentiment that flood control along the major rivers 
of the United States is no longer local but a national 
problem. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Congress has foreseen the necessity for flood-control 
works. Some 10 years ago provision was made for thorough 
investigations for flood control, navigation, power, and rec- 
lamation. The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army 
were directed to report on the principal streams of the 
country. They have made the most comprehensive surveys 
and investigations of the water resources of the country ever 
undertaken. At a cost of more than $12,000,000, more than 
200 streams have been studied for flood control, irrigation, 
navigation, and power. The Corps of Engineers were thus 
prepared to recommend projects to prevent a recurrence of 
destructive floods along the Connecticut, the Merrimack, the 
Susquehanna, the Monongahela, the Allegheny, and Ohio 
Rivers after the floods of 1935 and 1936. Following the flood 
of 1937, the Corps of Engineers submitted a comprehensive 
plan of flood control for the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and 
their tributaries. 

On August 28, 1937, Congress provided for emergency con- 
struction in the lower Ohio River Basin and authorized ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 to be expended in the lower Ohio 
River in the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. The comprehensive 
program along the Ohio and its tributaries and along the 
Mississippi and its tributaries was continued until the pres- 
ent session of the Congress. 

COMPREHENSIVE HEARINGS 

The House Committee on Flood Control conducted hear- 
ings from March 30 to April 19, 1938. They are entitled 
“Comprehensive Flood Control Plans.“ They cover substan- 
tially all of the drainage basins in the United States. All 
advocates of flood- control projects were heard. Sponsors and 
advocates of projects came from all parts of the country, 
from Boston to Los Angeles, and from Portland to New 
Orleans. These hearings constitute complete information 
respecting flood control in the drainage basins of the United 
States. 

It was announced at the conclusion of the hearings that 
the House Flood Control Committee would formulate a 
bill and that this bill would include only plans and projects 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers and that the com- 
mittee would undertake to authorize the initiation and con- 
struction of projects authorized to cost approximately 
$300,000,000. 

The bill under consideration approves the general com- 
prehensive plan of each drainage basin considered, but au- 
thorizes only enough money to initiate the more important 
projects in such drainage basins. This procedure insures 
that the works authorized will fit in with the comprehensive 
plans and avoids the necessity of delaying the urgent im- 
provements until enough money can be authorized to cover 
the costs of the complete plans. 

LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 

The principle of local contribution in improvements which 
benefit local interests has been recognized in Federal legis- 
lation and this principle is retained in the bill. Local co- 
operation as provided in the act of June 22, 1936, which also 
obtains along the Mississippi River, is continued in the 
present bill. The yardstick is the same. 
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Under the act of June 22, 1936, and under all existing local 
flood- control legislation along the Mississippi and other rivers 
in the United States, the local interests are required to 
furnish lands, easements, and rights-of-way for flood walls 
and levees, as well as for reservoirs. The terms “lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way” embrace lands on which dams are 
located, lands or flowage rights in the reservoirs, and high- 
way, railway, and utility relocations. It has been generally 
conceded that unless local contribution is materially modi- 
fied and unless the United States assumes additional costs 
respecting reservoirs, additional reservoirs, except in a few 
areas, will not be constructed. 

The committee gave intensive study to the question of local 
contribution. It has decided upon a yardstick that can be 
applied to all projects without fear or favor. It has been 
determined that in general local interests should handle the 
acquirement of lands and rights-of-way because it will be 
more economical to the Public Treasury. In order to enable 
the local interests to meet the requirements as to acquirement 
of lands, easements, and rights-of-way for reservoirs, the bill 
provides that they shall be reimbursed 70 percent of their 
actual expenditure for such purposes. This yardstick applies 
to individual projects and under the terms of the bill it will 
apply to projects previously authorized, as well as to new 
projects authorized in the bill. 

ERRONEOUS VIEWS AND VISIONARY SCHEMES 


There is much misinformation respecting floods and the 
solution of the flood problem. Probably the most erroneous 
statement I ever heard came from a lawyer in the lower 
Mississippi Valley whose law office was located on the landside 
slope of the Mississippi River levee. His theories were fine 
spun and his notions were most weird; his remedies for flood 
control were utterly unsound. 

There is no single answer to the problem of flood control. 
Soil erosion should be prevented; soil conservation should be 
practiced; waters should be stored; forests should be pre- 
served; grasses should be grown; cities should be planned, 
and water power should be generated. All possible solutions 
must be explored and utilized. Levees and floodwalls are 
essential; reservoirs are imperative. Projects often involve 
levees, channel improvements, and reservoirs. Such a policy 
obtains in the Miami conservancy district in Ohio. The out- 
standing reservoirs for flood control in this or any other 
country have been constructed along the tributaries of the 
Muskingum River in Ohio, but dams alone will not do the 
job. It is wise to protect the valleys of the tributaries by 
reservoirs, but local protective works are imperative. Wise 
plans give to reservoirs their proper place in flood control. A 
dam with no head of water cannot generate electricity. Res- 
ervoirs generally to be effective for flood control must. be 
empty, or relatively so, at the beginning of the season. 

In some cases flood control and power can be provided for 
in the same reservoir. This is notably true at Boulder Dam 
and along the Red River near Denison, Tex. This is also 
true along the White River, but generally, as I have stated, 
and especially east of the Mississippi River, power and flood 
control in the same reservoirs are incompatible, 

Many visionary schemes have been proposed. They all 
have one thing in common; they show that the authors 
utterly fail to comprehend the real problem of flood control. 
They have, for instance, no conception of the problem along 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. There the great problem 
is to carry in the lower Mississippi River two and a quarter 
million cubic feet per second, representing the combined 
flows of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and representing 
more than 20 times all of the water flowing over Niagara 
Falls. In 1937, at the crest of the great flood at Cairo, 
1,900,000 cubic feet per second went by along the Ohio. 
During the 50 days the river was above flood stage there 
were 80,000,000 acre-feet of water in excess of the below- 
flood flow of the river. This amount staggers the imagina- 


tion. If poured into an inland depression with an average 
depth of 20 feet, it would make a pool two-thirds the area 
The water which the Ohio River dumped into 


of Lake Erie. 
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the Mississippi River in January and February in 1937 would 
fill 100 reservoirs the size of the District. of Columbia to a 
depth of 20 feet. The District has an area of 70 square 
miles. Boulder Dam would have been filled three times over 
and there would have been an excess that would have cov- 
ered the District of Columbia 156 feet deep. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

While floods obtain in all countries, while the problem is 
not new, while the solutions are well known, the flood-control 
works heretofore authorized in the United States have 
demonstrated the wisdom of Congress in adopting a national 
flood-control policy. Floods know no State lines; they have 
no regard for the inability of the local citizen to pay. The 
losses must ultimately be absorbed by the Nation. The 
country demands at the hands of Congress a comprehensive 
plan for the control and regulation of floods in the prin- 
cipal drainage basins of the United States. [Applause.] 

The levees in the lower Mississippi Valley contain more 
than 600,000,000 cubic yards of earth. They are the greatest 
marks ever made on the face of the earth by man. They 
are longer and higher than the Great Wall of China; they 
contain twice the yardage of the Panama Canal. 

I have stated that there is definitely a public sentiment 
that the present session of Congress should pass a national 
flood-control act. Existing flood-control legislation should 
be enlarged and expanded. Provisions should be made for 
the protection of the Ohio and other river basins. The in- 
dustries along the Ohio and its tributaries exceed those on 
any other river in the United States or any other country, 
That development must not be retarded or destroyed. 

There were floods along the Ohio River when Columbus 
discovered America, when Yorktown fell, and there were 
destructive floods in 1937. There were great floods along the 
Mississippi River when De Soto was buried in its bosom in 
1543. There have been great floods along all of the principal 
rivers of the country. 

The public knows the loss of life and the staggering havoc 
wrought by recent floods. The story of death and destruc- 
tion should appeal to Congress as it has appealed to the 
country. 

I am an advocate of public improvements. I favor works 
that are beneficial. We are still battling with the problem 
of unemployment. I believe that one of the best ways to 
solve the problem is to provide for sound and adequate pub- 
lic works. 

It maz be necessary to shift the populations. The trans- 
continental railways were not constructed, following the 
War between the States, by those who dwelt on the plains 
or in the mountains. Laborers were transported for the 
work. 

If it is proper to attribute the depression and the reces- 
sion to the lack of business leadership, it is not improper to 
charge that protection from the floods of recent years is due 
to lack of political leadership. We had the money and we 
had the men—15,000,000 of them begging for work, and we 
did not do the job. 

The processes of nature are similar through the ages. The 
best description of the flood cycle to be found is contained in 
the seventh verse of the first chapter of Ecclesiastes: 

All of the rivers run to the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the 
place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again 

Every civilization stands or falls according to its ability to 
utilize and conserve the forces of nature. Waters are not 
the enemy but the friends of man. All water falling as rain 
by little streams and big streams must find its way to the 
sea; it is there evaporated, carried by the winds over the 
hills and the valleys of the country, condensed into clouds, 
and falls again as rain to complete the cycle that has been 
going on for ages. If that cycle fails, men die; if that cycle 
continues, men live. The forces of nature must conserve the 


needs of man. 
A POLICY AND A PROGRAM 
The problem has been attacked on all fronts. Flood walls 
and river walls are authorized for priority works. Reservoirs 
on the headwaters are authorized to detain the waters at 
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their source. Wherever power can be developed in this, as 
in the act of 1936, provision is made for such power. Only 
two of the dams in the pending bill provide for the develop- 
ment of power. These are at Bluestone, in West Virginia, 
and Denison, in Texas. The title to these dams will be in 
the Federal Government. The natural resources of the 
United States should be utilized for the benefit of the people 
of the Nation. 

I call attention to the fact that all projects for local pro- 
tective works and all reservoirs that may be constructed are 
contained in the plan and documents mentioned and are set 
forth in the analysis of the bill in the report of the committee. 
The projects are to be selected by the Chief of Engineers, but 
he is confined in all of the drainage basins to the projects 
set forth in the hearings and specifically named in the report 
of the committee. 

Authorizations are made for local protective improvements 
and for reservoirs in the principal drainage basins of the 
United States. It is contemplated that priority projects will 
have first consideration. 

As I have stated, no change is made in the local contribu- 
tion provided by existing law with respect to levees and flood 
walls. The bill reduces the local contribution for reservoirs 
by providing for reimbursing the local agencies 70 percent of 
the actual cost of the lands, rights-of-way, and easements, 
including railway, highway, and utility relocations. 

Under existing law it is well to keep in mind that the 
percentage of the costs of local contribution in the case of 
levees and flood walls is materially less as compared with 
the costs of construction in the case of reservoirs. The 
benefits from reservoirs are more widespread; in many cases 
the benefits cover several States. Moreover, the local con- 
tribution varies in the several dainage basins of the United 
States. In the narrow valleys of the Northeast and the East 
the costs of relocating railways is expensive. 

As stated, the bill reduces the local contribution for 
reservoirs by 70 percent. This applies to the reservoirs 
previously authorized, as well as to reservoirs under the 
pending bill. Some 44 reservoirs were previously authorized. 
Not more than six or eight are under construction and 
none has been completed. It was felt that inasmuch as the 
policy of reservoirs had but recently been adopted by sun 
Congress, all should be treated alike. 

There is & definite plan for each of the drainage e 
in the United States. The projects authorized will fit into 
that plan. The bill contains only authorizations to initiate 
the plan by the construction of the works named. Funds 
cannot be diverted from one drainage basin to another: 
they must be spent in the basin where authorized or not 
spent at all. They will benefit the so-called New England 
reservoirs. The compacts have not been approved by Con- 
gress. This is not the time or occasion to go into details. 
The reservoirs recommended are primarily for flood control. 
A choice must be made. If the reservoirs are to be for flood 
control, the generation of power would be expensive. T be- 
lieve it is possible for the New England reservoirs to be con- 
structed because of the reduced local contribution under the 
terms of the pending bill. 

Article 1, section 10, paragraph 3 of the Constitution of 
the United States provides that no State shall enter into 
any compact or agreement with another State without the 
consent of Congress. Unless so approved the compacts are 
unenforceable. There is no other civil and there is no 
criminal penalty provided. 

Billions are being made available for unemployment. 
Some of the works previously authorized will never be con- 
structed. More than half the amounts authorized under the 
act of 1936 have been appropriated, including the appropria- 
tions tentatively agreed upon for the next fiscal year. The 
need is for additional authorizations. Previous relief and 
emergency appropriation acts have provided that only flood- 
control projects approved by the Congress and recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers may be constructed out of such 
funds. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 
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Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
take more time; his statement is very informative. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I hesitate to take any more time; 
however, at the gentleman's suggestion I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes to make a brief analysis of the bill. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 

As I have stated, the report of the committee on the pend- 
ing bill contains a comprehensive analysis of each section of 
the bill. For the benefit of the membership of the commit- 
tee I summarize the analysis. 

Section 1—Policy 

Section 1 contains the declaration of policy respecting flood 
control and provides for investigation, planning, and prosecu- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army of 
flood control and allied works. 

Section 2—Local cooperation 

Section 2 amends section 3 of the act of June 22, 1936, so 
as to provide for a reduction of the local contribution re- 
quired by the terms of that act for reservoirs. The contri- 
bution required will be 30 percent of the requirement of the 
act of June 22, 1936. It will be easy to determine the costs 
of local contribution respecting any reservoirs authorized by 
figuring 30 percent of the estimated costs of the lands and 
damages, as shown by the report of the committee. Under 
existing law the percentage of local contribution for reser- 
voirs is much larger than for local protective works. Unless 
the Federal contribution is materially liberalized flood con- 
trol by the construction of reservoirs will be long delayed. 
The bill provides that at the request of the local interests the 
Federal Government will maintain the reservoirs. This is a 
proper provision. The works are important. The mainte- 
mance can be better carried on by the Chief of Engineers 
than by the local interests. 

Section 3—Evacuation of communities 

Section 3 of the bill provides that where the construction 
costs of the levees or flood walls in any project can be reduced 
by evacuation, the Chief of Engineers may provide for such 
evacuation. 

Section 4—Works authorized 

Section 4 continues the provision for pen stocks in the 
reservoirs authorized and provides for the flood-control works 
therein mentioned. I have already emphasized that provi- 
sion is made for authorizations in each drainage basin. The 
amounts authorized cannot be transferred to another basin. 
Local protective works are supplemented by reservoirs. The 
projects are to be selected by the Chief of Engineers. Pen 
stocks are provided in the reservoirs where power may be 
developed. Provision is thus made for the development of 
hydroelectric power where practicable. 

Section 5—Cooperation with other organizations 

Section 5 authorizes cooperation with institutions, organi- 
zations, and individuals and provides for the utilization of 
Federal, State, and other public agencies. This authority is 
similar to that given other governmental departments and 
bureaus in the performance of similar duties. 

Section 6—Preliminary examinations and surveys 

Many Members of Congress have introduced bills for sur- 
veys. Instead of reporting individual bills, section 6 author- 
izes all of the surveys where bills have been introduced or 
where surveys have been requested and the requests have 
been approved by the Chief of Engineers. The information 
is essential as a guide to Congress in enacting authorization 
legislation; moreover, it is beneficial to the country. 

` Section 7—Run-off and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention 

Section 7 authorizes conservation works by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; they supplement the flood-control works 
constructed under supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 

Section Weather Bureau flood information service 

Section 8 authorizes not to exceed $375,000 per annum for 
additional flood warnings by the Weather Bureau. These 
warnings are essential to protect life and property. 
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Section 9—Total authorization 

Section 9 authorizes $375,000,000 to be appropriated over 
the 5-year period for carrying out the authorized flood- 
control improvements and authorizes $10,000,000 for investi- 
gations and surveys. 

The bill provides the most comprehensive policy and pro- 
gram for flood control ever submitted to the consideration 
of a parliamentary body in human history. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration, in my opinion, 
is the most comprehensive, practical, and carefully prepared 
flood-control measure ever presented to this Nation. It 
establishes a policy for the systematic attack of the flood- 
control problem in all its various ramifications and authorizes 
sufficient money to initiate the more urgent projects. The 
bill approves a general coordinated plan of flood-control 
work for each drainage basin that has been considered and 
authorizes sufficient money for the primary problems of each 
drainage district. Thus the work authorized will dovetail 
into the general comprehensive plan for each drainage basin 
and avoid the delay of important projects until all of the 
money for the entire comprehensive plan of each drainage 
basin can be authorized. It gives sufficient money for the 
institution of what might be called the emergency work. 
This is a sensible, reasonable policy, followed in all under- 
takings of large nature, either by private or public moneys. 
In the consideration and preparation of this bill the com- 
mittee held hearings for approximately 3 weeks and covered 
the major drainage basins of the entire United States. The 
committee heard something like 200 witnesses, in addition 
to reviewing the reports of the Corps of Engineers. These 
witnesses included Governors of States, professors, presidents 
of colleges, Members of the House and Senate, mayors of 
cities, flood-control commissions, levee commissions, and 
experts of various kinds who had knowledge and could give 
information on the great problem that we had under con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Chairman, too much praise cannot be given to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON], chairman 
of the Flood Control Committee, for his fine work on the 
pending measure. During the hearings it was demonstrated 
that he was familiar with every individual project that we 
had before us. His knowledge is equaled or excelled only 
by the engineers actually in charge of the projects. The 
entire committee worked with a great deal of diligence on the 
measure. Though we differed sharply at times in our opin- 
ion concerning the policy to be written into the bill, the 
meetings were harmonious and we arrived at our conclusion 
according to our individual and collective best judgments. 

The bill that you have before you contains projects ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers that are considered to be 
the most urgent and necessary projects to be constructed 
in the immediate future. This measure represents the com- 
bined and honest judgment of your committee and deserves 
the support of every Member of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. This bill represents hours of testimony 
from witnesses all over the United States and from all the 
Army engineers in the various districts and from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. To my knowledge the gentleman 
from Mississippi, the chairman of this committee, has de- 
voted many, many hours to this legislation. This bill is a 
glorious tribute to the ability and industry of the chairman 
of the Flood Control Committee. 

This bill is the product of concessions made by every mem- 
ber of the committee and by the chairman himself. We 
adopted a very strict rule that no project without the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers should be included. 
This rule was religiously followed. 

Mr. Chairman, the flood- control bill now before us is the 
Flood Control Committee’s answer, and I hope it will be the 
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answer of Congress, to people who have accused the Congress 
of being derelict in its duty in providing flood-control works 
which will prevent the disasters which have wrecked this 
Nation for many years and recently caused tremendous de- 
struction in New England and in the Ohio Valley. Many 
people have been prone to say that the flood-control program 
of the Congress has been a hit-or-miss proposition, author- 
izing projects only because some Member of Congress or 
some locality put on more pressure than another. 

Mr. Chairman, a study of this bill will prove that this is 
not a hit-or-miss measure, that the Congress has answered 
the request for adequate flood protection and that a com- 
prehensive plan for every one of the valleys included in this 
bill is authorized and can be started under the present au- 
thorization. Certainly this Congress that has been so liberal 
in the appropriation of relief funds.can take no better action 
that would be as beneficial to the country as authorizing 
these projects, which will afford flood protection and provide 
work. When the money is spent we will have a credit item 
on the side of the public ledger that shows so much deficit 
after all these relief appropriations. The Congress should 
realize it is not how much this Nation goes in debt but how 
much is added to the national wealth by the money spent. 

Every one of these projects when completed means that 
towns will be protected, that farm lands which were pre- 
viously subjected to continuous overflow and destruction will 
be protected and when the works are completed those valleys 
and towns will have an increased value. There will be af- 
forded new lines of endeavor, new homes, and a perpetual 
job following the expenditure of this money. Any relief 
funds that may be used on these great projects will not 
only afford employment on the immediate project but will 
provide future employment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Okla- 
homa have in mind we could use some of the funds appro- 
priated for W. P. A. work on these projects? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Undoubtedly under the joint resolution 
passed by the House which provides specifically that $575,- 
000,000 may be used for flood control and other purposes. 
Relief funds may be used for that purpose. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
* WHITTINGTON. I may say in this connection that 
the pending bill contains the provision with respect to fiood 
control and the previous relief and emergency acts provided 
that the expenditure would be limited to those projects 
approved by the Congress; hence the necessity for passing 
this bill, so that provision may be made for the construc- 
tion of these projects. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I thank the gentleman for his contri- 
bution. Money from the relief funds cannot be spent unless 
the projects have been authorized by the Congress. 

The Flood Control Committee last year brought in a bill 
authorizing the construction of flood walls in the Ohio Valley 
on which considerable relief funds were spent. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT.. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, the Flood Control Com- 
mittee brings before the House a bill which I believe is a 
step in the right direction so far as flood-control and water- 
conservation legislation in this country is concerned. 

Before discussing the bill in detail, I want to pay a com- 
pliment to the chairman of the committee. I say, in all sin- 
cerity, it has been a pleasure to be a member of that com- 
mittee and to work with the majority and minority mem- 
bers. We have tried to cooperate in every way we could. 
Of course, there have been differences of opinion at times, 
but we have brought to this House a bill on which we are 
united. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON], in 
my opinion, is an outstanding authority on the watershed 
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problems of the United States. I contend the Congress and 
the Nation is fortunate in having his services at a time when 
we are considering this legislation. It has been a hard and 
tiresome job. The committee started holding hearings on 
March 30 and continued every day until April 19. 

We have complied for the House and for the country, in 
my opinion, the most elaborate hearings and most available 
data on the watershed problems of the United States that 
have ever been compiled. Our committee heard from the 
War Department through the Chief of Engineers and the 
division engineers. We heard representatives of States, 
Governors, and chambers of commerce—in fact, it seemed 
that we heard everyone who wanted to be heard on this 
great national problem. We heard from the Department 
of Agriculture, having in mind that under the act of 1936 
it was given control of watersheds, water run-off, and water 
retardation. 

At a time when our Federal Government is contemplating 
a public-works program, I want to call the attention of the 
House to the large amount of direct labor that may be se- 
cured in flood-control projects. The 14 reservoir projects 
within the Muskingum Conservancy District have been 
completed and Col. Joseph D. Arthur, district engineer at 
Zanesville, Ohio, testified before our committee regarding the 
amount of labor in these projects. Thirteen of these dams 
were of earthen construction and one concrete. It was in- 
teresting to note, according to the testimony found on pages 
154 and 155 of the hearings, that 47 cents out of every dollar 
spent for the construction of the earthen dams went for 
direct labor and 49 cents out of every dollar spent for the 
construction of the concrete dam was spent for direct labor. 
Iam asking permission to include in the revision of my re- 
marks a short statement from the hearings in regard to 
Colonel Arthur’s testimony in the RECORD. 

Mr. Secrest. There is one thing further I would like to bring 
out at this point. I think in considering any public-works pro- 
gram Congress is vitally interested, y at this time, in the 


amount of this money which will go to direct labor primarily, 
and secondly, to indirect labor. 


In our hearings on highway legislation, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads stated: 

We have broken down $76,000,000 worth of work, which we think 
is a fair sample, and on that $76,000,000 worth of work the wages 
of direct labor amounted to 35 percent, which is a fairly high 
average for highway work. 

Mr. Secrest, Inasmuch as you have expended some $24,000,000 
in flood-control work, do you have any estimate as to how much 
of that money went for direct labor? 

Colonel ARTHUR. I have had a very complete and accurate tabu- 
lation made on the cost of 14 dams which have been constructed, 
and it shows that for every dollar spent 47 cents was spent in 
direct labor, That is the average for the 14 dams, which included 
13 earthen dams and 1 concrete dam. 

Mr. Secrest. That is 12 percent higher than the highest esti- 
mates made for road-bullding purposes, and I think it is essentially 
important. 

You constructed 1 concrete dam of great size, and 13 earthen 
dams. Was there any difference in the amount of money which 
went for direct labor on the two types of construction? 

Colonel ARTHUR. Strange as it may seem, the results show that 
a greater percentage of the total cost of the concrete dam went 
to direct labor than was the case in the earthen dams, the respec- 
tive figures being 49 percent and 47 percent. 


In the bill we are reporting only such projects as have had 
the approval of the Chief of Engineers have been included. 
In fact, they have made extensive plans, surveys, and recom- 
mendations on every project. The Members of this House 
can well understand what a problem confronted the com- 
mittee. There are, no doubt, hundreds of worthy projects in 
the United States which are not as yet approved by the 
Chief of Engineers, either because surveys have not been 
completed or because of a change in some of the engineering 
plans. These projects will and should be considered in leg- 
islation in future sessions of Congress. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 laid down a policy whereby 
Congress placed flood control and allied works in the War 
Department, to be administered by the Corps of Engineers, 
and it placed such related problems as water run-off and 
water retardation in the Department of Agriculture. The 
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main function of this program is to promote the conserva- 
tion and wide use of reservoirs that are national as well as 
local in character. The Flood Control Act of 1936 provides 
for local participation in cost and for local operation after 
the projects are completed. Under this program, which 
might be classed as “the most beneficial utilization of water 
resources,” it considers the development of flood control and 
water run-off from the source of a river to its mouth. I be- 
lieve the time has arrived when our Nation should begin with 
the development of a program for flood control. This pro- 
gram, which will of necessity be a long-time program, should 
give consideration to every phase of water run-off. The entire 
plains region is in need of measures which will bring relief 
from the more critical conditions caused by floods and 
droughts. The works of men cannot remove the causes of 
flood and droughts, but should be directed toward the protec- 
tion of the people from the destructive effects of them. 

The Congress of the United States has not been derelict 
in its plans for flood control. It has been interesting to fol- 
low the history of flood-control evolution in the United 
States. Prior to 1917 the Federal Government had for some 
35 years aided in a small way in the building of levees in 
the lower Mississippi Valley, and it was not until after the 
great flood of 1927 that Congress declared that the policy 
of flood control in the lower Mississippi was a national prob- 
lem. This legislation was in effect until we adopted the 
Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, which act stated that 
destructive floods were recognized as a menace to national 
river and flood control on the navigable rivers or their tribu- 
taries, including the watersheds thereof, was declared a na- 
tional policy. Under the policy laid down in that act Con- 
gress placed flood control and its allied works in the Corps 
of Engineers under the War Department, and it placed such 
related problems as water run-off and retardation under the 
Forest Service and Soil Conservation Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is now approximately 2 years since 
enactment of that legislation. The national flood-control 
policy has been approved, and we now come before Con- 
gress with a bill that we believe suggests improvement over 
that legislation. During the 2 years since enactment of the 
1936 act, Congress and the Chief of Engineers have had an 
opportunity to make thorough studies of some of the weak- 
nesses of the legislation. In the first place, very few proj- 
ects were constructed under that legislation because the lo- 
cal communities were unable to meet the required costs of 
local contribution. That act provided that the local com- 
munities or political subdivisions thereof must (a) provide 
without cost to the United States all lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way necessary for the construction of the project, 
except as otherwise provided herein; (b) hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the construction 
works; (c) maintain and operate all the works after com- 
pletion in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War. 

I am going to talk for a few moments on section 2 of this 
bill. This is the section that deals with local contributions. 
This was a controversial issue in the committee. In fact, I 
believe it was the hardest problem with which we had to deal. 
There are varying viewpoints on the amount local communi- 
ties should contribute. There were in the committee, and 
there are in the House, as you have already heard today, 
some who contend that the Federal Government should fur- 
nish 100 percent of the local contribution. You are familiar 
with the 1936 act, which provides that the local communities 
must furnish lands, damages, and rights-of-way. After 
working several days on this matter there was a division in 
our committee. I will state frankly I was one who felt we 
must not get away from the principle of local contributions. 
I believe it would be a mistake, and, in fact, I was insistent 
that we have as much as we have in this bill, although there 
are communities in my section of the country which will 
never construct reservoirs without this assistance. After 
days of work and after conferences with the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and after having a subcommittee working on the prob- 
lem for several days, we are reporting to the House this 
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provision of a 70-30 contribution. In other words, the local 
communities are to furnish the lands, rights-of-way, and 
damages, as under the 1936 act, but they are to be reimbursed 
to the extent of 70 percent. There are several reasons why 
we should have this legislation. There should be a local 
demand from any community where a reservoir is constructed. 
Bia WHITTINGTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr, CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true, as was developed by 
the hearings, that under present law the local contributions 
required for reservoirs generally are substantially twice the 
local contributions required for levees and floodwalls? 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true, may I point out to 
my colleague, that in many cases the local contribution un- 
der existing law varies from 10 to 90 percent of the cost 
of construction? I call attention in this connection to two 
outstanding cases. In southern New York the projects 
authorized in 1936 had a construction cost of approximately 
$27,000,000 and the lands cost only $5,000,000, whereas just 
across the border, in Connecticut, the reservoir cost $7,000,- 
000 and the local people were required to put up $3,500,000. 
In an effort to iron out some of these discriminations the 
Sogo recommended the amendment under considera- 

on, 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the chairman very much.. 

In that connection, I may say that was one of the problems 
this committee faced. There are sections in the United 
States where reservoirs cost enormous sums of money, some 
because of the value of the land, some because of damage 
to utilities, and some because of the necessity of relocating 
highways. Then there are other sections of the United 
States where the lands are very cheap and where there are 
no utilities. 

You may be interested in knowing the testimony shows 
it cost $78 per acre to impound water in the Tygart Reser- 
voir and it cost only $2 per acre to impound water in the 
Boulder Dam Reservoir. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am much in favor of the deci- 
sion of the committee to reduce the amount of the local 
contribution, but let us suppose a case like this: I have in 
mind a community where the people will be required to 
come forward with probably $2,000,000 to make up the local 
contribution. It is impossible for them to do that. This 
bill provides that the Government shall reimburse them to 
the extent of 70 percent, but that will not help in their case 
if they have first to raise the $2,000,000 with which to buy 
the land. In that case the land will already have been 
bought and they will have gone through their worst hard- 
ship. What was brought out in the committee, if anything, 
to indicate whether or not the Government would come 
forward with part of this money or whether it would stand 
off and wait until the community got all the land and spent 
all the money? If the latter is the case it will not help us 
in many cases. 

Bho WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the chairman of our committee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This language is so worded that, as 
a matter of fact, local interests will be required only to put 
up 30 percent and they can pay it any time. The Govern- 
ment will put up 70 percent as the works progress. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. This bill that we are bringing to the 
Committee today contains only projects that are approved by 
the Chief of Engineers. This does not mean we do not have 


in the United States a large number of worthy projects, 
where for one or two or perhaps three reasons they have not 
been approved by the Chief of Engineers. In the first place, 
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it may be because they have not completed their surveys or 
made thorough studies of the project. Secondly, they might 
have had in mind changing the engineering features of some 
of the projects, and therefore if you have projects that are 
not included in this bill do not feel that they are projects that 
are not worthy of further consideration. 

I may say further in this regard that the Chief of Engi- 
neers is changing the yardstick which has been used in de- 
termining the economic value of reservoirs in the past. In 
other words, if you had projects that haye not met the test 
in previous years, they might be approved in the future be- 
cause they are changing their yardstick and giving greater 
study to the economic value of reservoirs for water conserva- 
tion and other allied projects. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. I note on page 5 of the 
report this language: 

Reservoirs on the tributaries are authorized to detain the waters 
at their source. 

The Yellowstone River is one of the two largest tributaries 
of the Missouri River, and I do not find anything in the bill 
that would indicate that we are going to have any reservoirs 
on the Yellowstone River, which would have a great weight 
and a lot to do with the control of the floodwaters of the 
Missouri River as they go down through the States of Iowa 
and Missouri. 

Mr. CARLSON. I may say to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana that each and every project that was in the Flood 
Control Act of 1936 and every one that has received the 
approval of the engineers since that time is in this bill, and 
if his project meets the economic yardstick that the Chief of 
Engineers has in mind it should be in the act of 1936 or in 
the bill we have before the House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And do I understand that 
there are no projects contemplated in this bill that have not 
received a favorable report from the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It has been my experience that 
in almost all of these bills there has been more or less log- 
rolling, and I would like to ask the gentleman whether or 
not it is a fact that in the hearings on this bill before his 
committee every part of the country was given an adequate 
opportunity to come in and present its needs? 

Mr. CARLSON. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. JENKINS] that not only were they given every oppor- 
tunity to present their case, but, in my opinion, this is the 
first bill that divides the authorization by watersheds. In 
other words, the amount of money listed in this bill for 
the Ohio River cannot be transferred to the Connecticut or 
some other river. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am not a member of the gen- 
tleman’s committee and I would like to inquire if I would 
be safe in saying back in my district that when this bill 
was presented to the Congress every section of the country 
had been given ample opportunity to present its claim and 
that the committee gave every section of the country the 
same sort of treatment? 

Mr. CARLSON. And more than that, we approved every 
project submitted by the Chief of Engineers for the various 
rivers. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
the gentleman from Ohio would also be correct in going 
back to his community and saying that it was not the re- 
sult of logrolling that this bill was reported. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. And may I say, with the approval 
of the gentleman from Kansas and the chairman’s approval, 


that a policy has been established and laid down for a com- 
prehensive plan for each drainage basin, and every portion 
of the country was considered and the initial money for the 
project provided in this bill, if it had been approved by the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. I am not a member of the gentleman’s 
committee, but I am a member of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and I note the statement of the gentleman that 
no projects were included unless they were approved by the 
Board of Army Engineers. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BEITER. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors op- 
erates in the same way and unless a project has the ap- 
proval of the Board of Army Engineers we do not approve 
it. 

I note that you have included in the bill Ellicott Creek, 
Erie County, N. Y., in my congressional district, and Smokes 
Creek at Lackawanna, N. Y., which is in the adjoining dis- 
trict. Dollar damage from floods in this area has been 
very great and I certainly approve the action of the com- 
mittee in reporting these projects and I shall support the 
bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the au- 
thorization for the Missouri River and its tributaries and call 
attention to the need therefor. 

The Missouri River Basin is one of the large drainage areas 
of the United States; and because of its great area has prac- 
tically every variation in moisture as well as climatic condi- 
tions. As a large portion of what is known as the Great 
Plains area is in the Missouri River Basin, I want to stress the 
need for flood control, water conservation, and a general pro- 
gram for water uses in this Great Plains area. This area 
includes a section of the United States containing practically 
the entirety of 10 States, namely, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Colorado. One-eighth of the total popu- 
lation of the United States, or approximately 15,000,000 
people, live in this area. It is largely agricultural and ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 people in this section live on farms. 
With the exception of the Cotton Belt, no other section of 
the United States has such a large percent of its population 
engaged in agriculture. Taking this section as a whole, 40 
persons out of every 100 live on farms. There is not a single 
State where the ratio is less than 25 to 100, and in the 
Dakotas the farm population constitutes almost 60 percent 
of the total. It is apparent, therefore, that the economic 
and social life of the people on the Great Plains depends to a 
large extent upon agriculture. The recent years of extreme 
drought in this area have caused a considerable moving about 
of its citizens, with population losses reported in some areas 
and gains in others. The large rural population in this area 
further accentuates the need for a water-control and con- 
servation program. 

As a Representative of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Kansas, I wish to present the problems and needs of the 
State of Kansas for flood control and water conservation, and 
in giving you the problems of Kansas I am giving you the 
problems of every State in the Great Plains area. In fact, it 
would include all of that area of the Middle West that has 
an average annual rainfall of 30 inches or less. Despite the 
fact that a large portion of our State is listed as semiarid, 
we suffer severe losses practically every year in some section. 

We in Kansas have used a shortsighted policy in dealing 
with our water problems. We have plowed furrows in our 
fields, plowed up our meadows, cut drainage ditches, and 
shortened stream channels. Our State highway department 
has constructed an excellent highway system, which in re- 
ality becomes a drainage system. This carries the water that 
falls into our rivers and streams as rapidly as possible. 
These conditions make it necessary that we begin at once a 
program of water storage and water utilization. The run- 
off water should be impounded in storage reservoirs, dams, 
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recreational lakes, and ponds in order to provide water for 
needed use as well as increasing the ever-lowering water 
table. 

Kansas is already engaged in an intensive water-storage 
program, the chief purpose of which is to make water avail- 
able in localities where it is sorely needed in times of 
drought. About 3,000 ponds and lakes are now under con- 
struction or have been completed, but these should be 
supplemented by an additional multiple-reservoir storage 
program. 

A typical example of the flood loss and water run-off is 
found in the Kansas River. This stream system has a drain- 
age area of 60,000 square miles comprising the northern half 
of Kansas, the southern part of Nebraska, and a portion of 
eastern Colorado, and receives an average annual rainfall of 
24 inches. The maximum recorded flow of this stream at its 
mouth was more than 200,000 cubic feet per second, a flow 
which caused the loss of 57 lives and property damage at 
Kansas City alone estimated at $22,000,000. This flood oc- 
curred in 1903. The tributaries of the Kansas River—the 
Republican, Solomon, Smoky Hill, and Blue Rivers—suffer 
severe flood losses from time to time. The figures furnished 
by the United States engineers’ office at Kansas City, after 
assembling all available information on flood volume, inform 
us that the flood on the Republican River in May and June 
1935 was by far the greatest and most destructive flood on 
that stream in its history. The United States engineers’ 
Office estimates a volume flow of 150,000 cubic feet per second 
near St. Francis in the northwest corner of our State, then 
this river flows into Nebraska and again enters Kansas in 
the north-central part. As it crosses the Kansas-Nebraska 
line near Superior, Nebr., the engineers’ office estimated the 
volume flow at 225,000 cubic feet per second. The height of 
volume flow was at Holbrook, Nebr., with an estimated flow of 
285,000 cubic feet per second. 

The loss of life during the 1935 flood on the Republican 
River was greatest in the upper parts of the valley and Colo- 
rado and Nebraska, where the flood occurred at night. A 
total of 110 lives were lost. The loss of livestock was 20,593, 
and more than 275,000 acres of farm land were damaged, 
most of which contained growing crops or hay. Several hun- 
dred miles of highway and railroads were destroyed or dam- 
aged, also 515 highway bridges and many railroad bridges. 
A large number of homes were destroyed, Kansas having 
1,485 homes and 1,582 buildings other than homes flooded. 
The financial losses from the flood were enormous, one item 
being the rebuilding of 40 miles of railroad track on the main 
line of the Burlington from Chicago and St. Louis to Denver. 
The Army engineers estimate the 1935 flood loss amounted to 
$9,054,000. 

The Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, authorized the 
construction of a reservoir on the Republican River at Mil- 
ford, Kans., with a total construction cost of $14,730,000, 
flowage and rights-of-way costs of $6,173,800, or a total of 
$20,903,800. This reservoir would have an estimated capacity 
of 1,170,000 acre-feet, with a ratio of annual benefits of 
1:3.61. This reservoir would be very useful in protecting 
lands and municipalities on the Kansas River from Junction 
City to Kansas City, but would furnish no protection on the 
Republican River. 

The Army engineers have made preliminary studies on 
this stream for reservoir sites suitable to control floods. Fif- 
teen of these potential sites have preliminary reports. Two 
of them are on the main stem of the river, namely, the 
Scandia and Harlan County sites. Their report shows that 
the Scandia site is located in Kansas a few miles below the 
Kansas-Nebraska line. This reservoir has an estimated 
capacity of 1,000,000 acre-feet with an estimated construc- 
tion cost of $25,700,000 and with lands and damages totaling 
$2,300,000. Further studies should be made on this reservoir 
and the one at Harlan with a view of determining whether 
these reservoirs could be an alternate for the proposed reser- 
voir at Milford. Other sites studied on this stream are 
Beachers Island, St. Francis, Enders, Red Willow, and Medi- 
cine Creek. 
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The Smoky Hill River rises in northeastern Colorado and 
flows east and northeast paralleling the southern boundary 
of the Kansas Basin to unite with the Republican River at 
Junction City. The Smoky Hill has two large tributaries, 
the Saline and the Solomon, which rise in western Kansas 
near the Colorado line. This river has a length of 550 miles 
and a drainage area of 19,951 square miles, and traverses a 
section of our State which is subject to very damaging floods. 
Recent reports received in the Chief of Engineers’ office in 
regard to further studies made on the Kanopolis Reservoir 
site indicate it will have great local benefits, as well as sub- 
stantial flood-control benefits on the Kansas River. This 
reservoir is located on the Smoky Hill River, which is 
located about 20 miles west and 12 miles south of Salina, 
Kans. The estimated cost of this reservoir, as furnished by 
the Chief of Engineers, is $7,148,700 construction costs and 
$1,821,000 flowage and rights-of-way, or a total of $8,969,700. 
It will have a capacity of 560 acre-feet and its ratio of an- 
nual costs to annual benefits is 1 to 1.77. In addition to 
this reservoir site the Army engineers haye made prelimi- 
nary studies of sites at Cedar Bluffs, Wilson, Russell, Cawker 
City, Kirwin, and Webster. 

I sincerely hope Congress will vote sufficient funds to 
carry on further extensive surveys of these and other sites 
on the tributary streams. The people are becoming water 
conscious—the power of public opinion is irresistible and will 
ultimately bring about a solution of this broad national 
problem. In my opinion it is time that a definite plan be 
outlined for the conservation and utilization of the water 
resources of our country and stop this great economic waste. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man from Kansas 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to conclude by 
paying a tribute to the Army engineers. It is the one agency 
that has had charge of this work for many years. In this 
connection I am happy that the pending bill provides for a 
continuation of their work on the navigable rivers of the 
United States and their tributaries. 

I trust that the time will never come when any other 
agency of the Government will be delegated this responsi- 
bility. There are several reasons for it, but in the first place 
they are the engineering force of the United States Army. 
We ought to use them on these projects during peacetime. 
It keeps them in shape, so to speak, should we have occasion 
to use them for national defense. They are well trained; 
they are qualified for the work; and I am happy to say that 
the country generally feels that they are free from political 
pressure; and I hope that will continue as far as this great 
branch of our Government is concerned. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Secrest]. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, for as far back as man can remember every river 
valley in the United States has been harassed with floods at 
a great loss to the people of that valley and to their property. 
For many years this situation was considered to be entirely 
local. Finally, due to the inability of the people along these 
rivers to protect themselves from floods that came from a 
source a thousand or fifteen hundred miles away, it became 
essential that the Federal Government take an interest in 
this problem. We took an interest in the Mississippi Valley 
after the great flood down there of several years ago. In 
1936 this Congress passed legislation intended to provide 
reservoirs on the major streams of the country and in that 
legislation we used a yardstick, requiring the local people to 
furnish the necessary funds for railroad relocation, highway 
relocation, for the relocation of publie utilities, and the pur- 
chase of all lands necessary to the completion of flood-con- 
trol projects. That bill became a law in 1936, and from that 
day until this it has scarcely made a single ripple in the 
problem of flood control. Only one or two sections of this 
country have been able to meet the terms of the bill, and 
we faced great difficulty in drawing up that bill to present 
it to this Congress. After it came here to the floor it was 
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opened up to many projects that were thrown into it, that 
had not received the approval of the Army engineers. This 
time we have attempted to evade any such thing, and we 
have brought before Congress not only a bill with a very good 
yardstick that will result in the completion of the reservoirs, 
but a bill that could not be attacked with this or that amend- 
ment which might destroy the bill itself. There is not in 
this bill a single project that has not been recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers, and there were many of us on the 
Flood Control Committee with pet projects of our own, affect- 
ing rivers in our individual districts that we would have been 
pleased to place in the bill. 

Reer WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

? 

Mr. SECREST. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With the gentleman’s permission, 
I may say that the gentleman himself was vitally interested 
in a project that had not been reported by the Chief of En- 
gineers, but at the request of the committee he, and at 
least two other members of the committee, withdrew projects 
that they sponsored for that reason, and I thank the gentle- 
man as well as my other colleagues who cooperated with the 
committee so that we could report only projects that had been 
approved and recommended. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. Yes. 

Mr. BEITER. I listened this morning to a colloquy be- 
tween the minority leader and the chairman of the com- 
mittee with reference to reimbursement of payment by the 
Federal Government of 70 percent. I could not understand 
from the colloquy that took place what the Government will 
be required to pay. Does the Government pay the individual 
or the State or community a certain amount of money for 
rights-of-way? f 

Mr. SECREST. I am about to discuss this new principle 
as compared with the old. 

Mr.: BEITER. In certain States as, for instance, the 
State of New York, the State pays for the rights-of-way. 
I wondered how that operated in the bill. 

Mr. SECREST. Under the present law of 1936 the local 
interests were compelled to furnish every dollar in connec- 
tion with the building of a reservoir, except the money used 
for the actual construction of the reservoir itself, which 
came from the Federal Government. Under this bill we pro- 
vide that the Federal Government shall do all of the con- 
struction work at Federal expense, and in addition, shall 
furnish 70 percent of the money required for all other costs. 
In this we provide that the local people shall do these things 
and be reimbursed 70 percent of their expenditures. If the 
highway department of New York goes into a reservoir area 
and relocates a highway, the Federal Government will re- 
imburse the State highway department 70 percent of the 
cost of that highway. If a county in New York goes out 
and buys 1,000 acres of land, the Federal Government will 
come along and reimburse that county 70 percent of what 
it paid for the land. The local agency can be a State, or a 
conservancy district, composed of many counties of a State; 
it can be a county, it can be a State, it can be any govern- 
ment in existence, excepting the United States Government. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. BEITER. In the event that the watershed extends 
over several States, having in mind particularly the lower 
section of New York State, where the watershed runs into 
Pennsylvania, what arrangement can be made there? Can 
they enter into State compacts? 

Mr. SECREST. Those States can enter into compacts. 
Furthermore, in this bill, if we change the yardstick, we make 
it possible for the people below to be benefited, and they may 
contribute at their own volition. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. SECREST. The yardstick that is contained in this 
bill, in my opinion, will result in the building of reservoirs 
in every single watershed in the United States where the 
Army engineers have recommended the building of these 
reservoirs, and is one of the most important forward steps 
that has ever been taken by this Congress to the end of con- 
trolling disastrous floods. 

I want to mention one other thing contained in this bill 
which to me is one of the most essential that has ever been 
done by this Congress. The bill states that there is hereby 
authorized to be expended not to exceed $375,000 per annum 
from any appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for 
flood control by the United States for the establishment, 
operation, and maintenance by the Weather Bureau of a 
current information service of precipitation, ficod forecasts, 
and flood warnings. If before the flood on the Ohio River 
in 1937 we had had a system of adequate forecasts as to 
what that flood would do, how high it would get, and means 
of divulging that information to the people of the Ohio 
Valley, millions and millions of dollars would have been 
Saved, 

[Here the gavel fell.] : 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additio 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I did not have time to address my- 
self to this very vital point, and I want now, with the 
gentleman’s permission, to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the provisions for upstream soil conservation, water 
retardation, and would like to do it in connection with the 
gentleman’s remarks because I know how vitally interested 
he is in the Muskingum Valley in his district. 

The provisions of this bill placing in the Department of 
Agriculture duties in respect to water retardation, soil conser- 
vation, and the prevention of soil erosion, supplementing the 
protective work of the Corps of Engineers, is one of the most 
important progressive features of this legislation. 

Mr. SECREST. I agree with the gentleman 100 percent. 
In many areas of the country where reservoirs are con- 
structed in 10, 15, or 20 years they may be filled with silt. 
In this bill we have provided in the construction of reservoirs 
that at the same time steps shall be taken to control erosion 
8 protect the reservoirs as long as it is humanly possible 

do so. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Montana. I admire the gentleman’s 
clarity of expression very much. Can he answer this ques- 
tion? We all agree that floodwater should be controlled at 
the source. Is the bill sufficiently elastic in its provision to 
take care of any situation that needs attention outside of 
what has now been approved by the Army engineers? 

Mr. SECREST. The Army engineers have approved hun- 
dreds of projects. They are studying and approving more 
every day. This bill provides for surveys on perhaps 75 or 
100 additional rivers. Any time the gentleman wants au- 
thorized a survey on any river, if he will introduce a bill the 
Flood Control Committee will act on it. We never yet have 
refused to report one. 

Because this bill sets up a practical yardstick, because it 
provides for additional weather forecasting to protect prop- 
erty in advance of flood, because it provides for soil conser- 
vation to save the reservoirs for a long period of time, I do 
not think there will be a single vote against the bill in this 
House. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, CARLSON... Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am not at all sur- 
prised at the complimentary remarks made of the chairman 
of the committee by his colleagues on the committee. Not 
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being a member of that committee, I want. to add my testi- 
mony as to the type of service I have watched the gentleman 
from Mississippi render for many years to the House and to 
the country in this body. The bill now before us shows the 
result of cooperation under leadership such as that exercised 
by the gentleman from Mississippi, and the desire of his 
colleagues to cooperate to the fullest extent in the prepara- 
tion and reporting of a bill for the Congress to pass; and so 
I want to add just a word of compliment to the gentleman 
from Mississippi and at the same time say that his col- 
leagues, too—and I know he is generous enough to extend 
his greetings to them—are entitled to their share of praise 
for the quality of the bill that is today before us. 

I have been interested in the subject of river navigation 
and flood control for a long time; in fact, throughout my 
career in this House. One of the items in the pending bill 
has to do with the Connecticut River flowing through my 
district. 'The gentleman from Massachusetts, my colleague 
[Mr. Crason], has ably described the condition of the river 
and the need for the passage of this bill. He is entitled to 
great credit for the extended labor he has performed and the 
knowledge he has exhibited of the subject matter marks him 
as an outstanding student of the subject of flood control. 

He represents more of the section directly affected than I 
do, and, as a member of the committee, of course, he has had 
much better opportunity than I to go into the details to show 
the need of the authorizations herein contained. 

I further compliment the committee on the preparation of 
the report now before us. Sometimes we take up these reports 
and do not get very much additional information to what is 
actually contained in the bill itself. May I read just one or 
two extracts from the committee report which shows the 
skill and degree with which it has been prepared under the 
supervision, I am sure, of its able chairman, I quote from the 
first page: i 

The bill represents a truly comprehensive effort definitely to meet 
the widespread public demand for effective fiood control throughout 
the United States, and it contains general legislation having this 
purpose in view. ; 


Further it states: 


As a result and following the great floods of 1935 and 1936, the 
Congress passed the act of June 22, 1936, which established a na- 
tional policy for flood control and effected a beginning of improve- 
ments to accomplish the national purpose, but this beginning, 
although a great step in the right direction, did not fully meet the 
public demand. Additional legislation and a greatly increased pro- 
gram of construction for flood control has been insistently de- 
manded by the people of the United States. 


May I quote one further sentence as follows: 


The committee believe that the Congress and the country have 
had enough of theoretical planning. It is time for action. There 
can be no complaint respecting the appropriations under existing 
law. The need is for additional authorizations. 


Mr, Chairman, those extracts from the committee report 
give a general idea of the value of the report as a whole, and 
I heartily commend it to the membership of the House for 
their perusal, 

Mr. Chairman, the particular item in the bill which di- 
rectly affects my district is referred to on page 7 of the 
report, and that, too, is a most comprehensive expression of 
the situation that exists on the Connecticut River. The 
report states: : 

The Connecticut River Valley has been subject to frequent and 
severe floods. The greatest flood of record in the middle and 
lower reaches occurred in March 1936 and caused direct damages 
estimated at $34,500,000. In November 1927 floods in the upper 
basin caused losses of $15,500,000. The control of these floods is 
of prime importance for the economic and social security of the 
area, 

To digress just a moment, may I say there has been an 
interest shown on the part of the Government for a long time 
in definite surveys, both for flood control and navigation on 
the Connecticut River, but the flood of 1936, to which the 
report refers, was so much greater than any previous flood 
of which the War Department had record that it really made 
those records obsolete, and it was necessary for the engineers 
of the War Department to revamp the entire work that had 
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been carried on during a great number of years in relation 
to that flood condition. The report now before us brings this 
work up to and including that great flood of 1936. 

I note in connection with the division of expenses that 
in the case of the city of Holyoke, which I represent, the 
estimated cost of construction that will be provided by the 
Government is $1,388,000 and there will be added to that 
$147,000 for land damages, to be contributed by the local 
authorities, making the total to be expended for the protec- 
tion of Holyoke $1,535,000. May I say in connection with 
the contribution by the local authorities that there appeared 
at the hearing held by the Flood Committee on April 4 the 
mayor of Holyoke, as well as the mayors of other cities on 
the Connecticut River in Massachusetts, and these gentlemen 
practically guaranteed that their communities and their city 
governments would carry out the agreement. Therefore, we 
come before you today with the cooperation of the local au- 
thorities, and, of course, I speak solely for Holyoke, although 
other cities were represented at the hearing. All the mayors 
and the chairman of the county commissioners of Hampden 
County appeared at the hearing to which I have heretofore 
referred. 

There is one other particularly interesting item in connec- 
tion with this report that has not been referred to as com- 
pletely and as extensively as it might have been. The com- 
mittee has seen fit, wisely I think, to avoid the question of 
reservoirs in this particular bill. Just as soon as possible 
we must have the protection afforded by dikes and walls. So 
do not confuse the two divisions of flood control. Let us 
go ahead with this problem first, then later on take up the 
question of reservoirs. : 
Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope this bill will pass and that 
it will not only carry the authorization recommended by the 
committee but following its passage that in a very short time 
we can be assured of the necessary appropriation to carry 
out the authorization. 

aes WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 


Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. I call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that in addition to the protection from local 
works along the Connecticut River, to which the gentleman 
has referred, there have been constructed in Vermont along 
the tributaries of the Connecticut River three reservoirs. 
The local contribution for the building of those three reser- 
voirs under the Relief and Emergency Act has been exceed- 
ingly small. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to one more item in the bill, 
to which the gentleman from Ohio referred in his remarks, 
namely, section 8. It seems to me that section 8 is very 
important: It provides for the expenditure of $375,000 in 
order that the Weather Bureau may notify communities of 
the possibilities of sudden floods and trouble from these 
inundations. 

I am wondering how that may be construed. Of course, 
when these severe floods come, telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems go down the river and are out of commission. How are 
you going to get this information to the communities directly 
affected unless it comes over the air? I hope it may be con- 
strued that flood forecasts and flood warnings will include 
the use of the radio by the Weather Bureau in giving the 
necessary information to the communities directly affected. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, may I quote from the 
testimony of Mayor Yoerg, mayor of Holyoke, Mass., who 
appeared at the hearing before the Flood Control Committee, 
as follows: 

Another question which seemed to be of great interest was in 
connection with the work of the Weather Bureau in giving advance 
reports of floods. Even with the conditions that we experienced 
in 1936 we were able to save the manufacturers a good many dollars 
because of the report we received from the State offices at Nor- 
thampton, even with the telephones out of order. 

If we could have included in this bill in some way a provision 
for some system of some kind so that we could work along with 
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the Weather Bureau, which would give us advance Information 
from the north, no doubt these manufacturers would be able to 
save thousands of dollars before the flood hit our territory. 

Let me conclude by repeating that the need of the protec- 
tion designated in this bill is very great for the future wel- 
fare of the industrial city of Holyoke. 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN]. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Flood Control, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay my respects to the distinguished chairman of 
that committee, the gentleman from Mississippi. When I 
came to this body 4 years ago I asked to be assigned to the 
Committee on Flood Control and was honored by being given 
that assignment. It has been my privilege to work with our 
able chairman and my other committee members during this 
time, and I may say that I have never worked with a man 
who gave more of his time and more of his thought to a 
program than our chairman has given to this flood-control 
bill. I can also say for my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle that we have had wonderful cooperation and, by all 
working together, have brought you this bill without any 
minority report.. It truly represents the best thought of the 
Committee on Flood Control, and I urge that it receive 
your favorable consideration. 

When I came to this body and was assigned to this com- 
mittee there was no sentiment in the committee or in the 
Congress in support of reservoir construction. I recall dis- 
tinctly that even the Corps of Engineers of the Army was not 
very enthusiastic about reservoirs. Many, if not most, of 
the engineers doubted the advisability of resorting to reser- 
voir construction for the control of floods. They were 
wedded to the old program of levee building and dikes. Many 
of us who have lived on streams where we had to depend 
on levees and dikes for flood protection knew how dismally 
they had failed. Take my own case. The eastern part of 
the district I have the honor to represent is flanked on the 
east by the Mississippi River, and through the district flow 
two of the most turbulent streams that come out of the 
Ozarks, the Black and the St. Francis Rivers. We are now 
building a reservoir on the St. Francis at Wappapello, and I 
predict that ere long we will not have to rely on the levees 
along this stream to protect from disastrous floods our rich 
agricultural land, our cities and towns, and our railroads and 
telephones. I believe the most progressive step we have 
made in our flood-control program is provision for building 
reservoirs to control floodwaters at their source. I believe 
that when we put through this program, as I feel we will, 
we will have done more to avert floods than anything we 
have done since I have had anything to do with the work 
of this committee and this program. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. VOORHIS. Is it not true that the reservoir on the St. 
Francis River will protect lands not only in the gentleman’s 
State but in other States, and, therefore, the provision we 
have in section 2 of the bill for cutting down the amount of 
local contributions is important from that standpoint? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Precisely. For example, on the Black 
River, the flood protection resulting from the reservoir at 
Clearwater, up in the State of Missouri, will be primarily 
effective down in the State of Arkansas. It will even affect 
the flood heights on the Mississippi River at Arkansas City 
where the White River flows into the Mississippi. It will 
also afford flood protection for the people down in Louisiana. 
Therefore, you can hardly estimate the value of a reservoir 
in a great flood-control program. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. This program, if enacted 
into law, will be of great benefit to the gentleman’s district 
and will help protect the farms and the homes of the people 
in his district. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. We think so, yes, without doubt. The 
Flood Control Act of 1936, which I believe was a constructive 
program, required local contributions, to which reference has 
been made here today, which practically nullified that pro- 
gram and made impossible the construction of reservoirs 
under it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. There has been no change in our pro- 
gram as far as requiring a local contribution is concerned. 
The law remains just as it did except as to reservoirs. The 
mere fact that a reservoir is constructed on a watershed, 
or high up on the stream, makes it absolutely necessary, I 
believe, that we lower the requirement for local contribution, 
because often the people in that locality receive little or no 
benefit whatever from the reservoir and from its operation. 
This is true of practically all reservoirs constructed near 
the head of a stream. I hope no effort will be made to re- 
quire a greater contribution from local interests than the 
provisions of the yardstick which we have laid down in this 
bill, and which I believe is adequate. The reason assigned 
by the Army engineers for urging that a local contribution 
be required was to have the local people and communities in- 
terested in the acquisition of the lands and have them assist 
the Corps of Engineers in getting the necessary rights-of- 
way and the land necessary for construction of reservoirs. 
With this view I agree and I do hope no serious effort will 
be made to modify the provisions of this bill as to the yard- 
stick for local contributions. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
Stick? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN.. Thirty percent of cost of lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I wish to compli- 
ment the Committee on Flood Control for bringing before us 
a truly comprehensive bill designed to remedy flood condi- 
tions throughout the United States. Although it is true that 
many people of the United States view with alarm the gigan- 
tic expenditures of our Federal Government, they do not 
object to expenditures for flood purposes. Under previous law 
a survey and examination has been authorized for the Galena 
River, Jo Daviess County, Ill. This bill provides for a survey 
and examination for the Rock River, Ill. I am sure that with 
$10,000,000 for such surveys the Corps of Engineers will make 
these examinations and surveys in order to protect life and 
property in these localities: [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I agree with every- 
thing that has been said here today with reference to the 
efficiency of the chairman and of the committee that has 
brought out this legislation. I do not believe it is necessary 
for us to say anything more along that line, because that is 
generally accepted and well understood. However, I should 
like to direct a few questions to the chairman in the time 
allotted to me. 

In the first place, may I ask what we can say to our peo- 
ple, wherever we may live, as to whether or not money is 
going to be available for the projects that are listed in this 
bill as having been approved by the Army engineers? I mean 
by this question to ask whether there is any impediment the 


Just what is the yard- 
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gentleman knows of that will prevent us from having the 
necessary money either from past appropriations or from 
proposed future appropriations or from relief. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I answer the gentleman by saying 
that, as he well knows, ours is a legislative committee. Per- 
sonally, I think the money for the next fiscal year in the 
pending appropriation bill to the amount of $87,000,000 by 
resolution or amendment or by provision in the next de- 
ficiency bill should be made applicable to the projects here. 

Furthermore, I think there should be a provision in the 
deficiency act for an appropriation for this bill. 

Of course, I have no knowledge in the matter as yet, but 
I take it that under the Relief and Emergency Act of 1938, 
the President of the United States could allocate as much 
money as he desires within the terms of that act to these 
or any other projects authorized by Congress where the work 
would be applicable. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Would it then be safe to assume 
that practically every project named in this bill, either 
through relief or through money already appropriated, will 
be carried on in the next year if the work can be supervised 
by the Army engineers? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would certainly trust so, but I 
do not want the gentleman to misunderstand me. Ours is 
a legislative committee and I have given my opinion as to 
what I think should be done in the way of appropriations. 
I think we need authorizations and we may have difficulty 
in utilizing the $87,000,000 in the appropriation bill for the 
next fiscal year now in conference, but if we have not suf- 
ficient funds in the said $87,000,000, I think the next de- 
ficiency bill should make provision for work under this act. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man another question with respect to this 70-30 provision. 
It has not been brought out here sufficiently clearly, in my 
opinion, as to whether or not anything was brought up in 
committee with respect to any definite plan whereby these 
political subdivisions would be recognized. The expression 
is “States or political subdivisions.” Do they have to be town- 
ships or counties, or could there be some civic organization 
such as a chamber of commerce recognized? If a chamber 
of commerce, for instance, should undertake to underwrite 
a project or program like this, and to obtain the rights-of- 
way, and so forth, would such an organization be acceptable? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There is not any new law with re- 
spect to that matter. The language is the language of ex- 
isting law, which provides that States, political subdivisions, 
or other responsible local agencies, may give the assurances. 
It might be a State, it might be a city, it might be a con- 
servancy district, and I am not prepared to say it might 
not be a voluntary association, just so the Chief of Engineers 
is satisfied that the association can comply with the terms 
of the act. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I would like to ask one more 
question with reference to the 70-30 provision, and I want 
to be sure about this. Here is a community that cannot 
raise $1,000,000, and it will take $1,000,000 to buy the rights- 
of-way. Most of the money must be paid to farmers and 
small property owners along the way. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman cannot tell me exactly, but did anything develop in 
the committee that would indicate any course the engineers 
will take to deal with such a case, because if they are going 
to demand that the full $1,000,000 be advanced, a lot of 
places will not be able to comply? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think that is undoubtedly true, 
but the President of the United States, as well as the ma- 
jority leader, insisted upon the retention of the principle 
of local contribution in submitting this proposed plan to 
the committee, and that principle has been retained. I 
agree with the gentleman that it is going to be difficult 
in many cases. For instance, take the reservoirs authorized 
along the tributaries of the Ohio. There are probably 50 
reservoirs authorized. The Government is not going to 
hunt up those local communities to build the reservoirs. 
There is going to be competition, and the community that 
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will provide the local contribution first and is able to show 
that the project is really a desirable project will get the 
first reservoir, so that over a period of 5 years the people 
who are backward and do not make provision for them- 


‘selves may be delayed in getting their reservoirs, and I will 


say furthermore that if there is an emergency where the 
local people are required to put up more than the average 
that is put up, I would not know of a better opportunity 
where the W. P. A. Administrator or the President of the 
United States could come to the rescue of those people and 
make an allotment to help them over their difficulty out of 
relief and emergency funds. 

I think I have covered the gentleman’s question as fully 
as I can. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I have one other question with 
reference to the law passed in August 1937 in the last few days 
of the first session of this the Seventy-fifth Congress, which 
applies only to the Ohio River, with reference to flood walls 
and defenses. At that time we authorized an appropriation 
of $24,877,000 as I recall. I understand that that applied 
only to cities in the Ohio Valley. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That applied only to the Ohio Val- 
ley, only to emergency projects in the Ohio Basin, and I might 
say that the full amount, $24,877,000, has been allocated. It 
will take 2 or 3 years to do the work. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. My city of Ironton, Ohio, has the 
distinction of being the first city in the United States to avail 
itself of that law and get ready and meet all of the require- 
ments for a city to come within the provisions of that law. 
The work of constructing flood defenses in my city has been 
progressing for some few weeks. Is there any difference be- 
tween the amounts required to provide the necessary rights- 
of-way and to pay the damages in this bill than the amounts 
that have been required to be provided to purchase the rights- 
of-way and pay the damage under the bill under which the 
improvements in my city and other cities are being built? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not at all. The same principle ap- 
plies to every river, including the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
and it is continued. It is the same as in the act of 1936. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Iam glad that the Blue Stone Res- 
ervoir is included in this bill. Mr. Keg; the gentleman from 
West Virginia, and I have given this matter a great deal of 
attention. We were able to get in the bill of 1936 a pro- 
vision that was at that time thought to be sufficient. Later 
events challenged the right of the President to purchase 
the lands and rights-of-way necessary for this reservoir 
and the President was ready to purchase all these lands 
and pay for them in full with Federal money. Acting 
upon the belief that the President could purchase this 
land, the Army engineers went ahead and drew the plans 
for the Blue Stone Dam. If this authority had not been 
questioned in court, this dam would be well under con- 
struction now. This pending legislation will remove all 
these questions and I hope that the Army engineers will 
be able to go ahead immediately and acquire all needed 
lands and proceed to construct this dam. When this reser- 
voir is constructed, it will have a tremendous effect on 
reducing floods in the New River and the Kanawha and the 
Ohio. In case of floods which come into the Ohio largely 
from the mountains of West Virginia it is estimated that this 
reservoir will take off about 3 feet from the crest of the flood 
at the point where the Kanawha River flows into the Ohio. 
I favor this bill and shall vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Morr]. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, as Members are aware, I have 
been intensely interested in the progress of this bill. I can- 
not, of course, deny that a part of that interest lies in the fact 
that one of the most important projects authorized by the bill 
is located in my own district, but I am interested in this bill— 
the 1938 fiood-controi bill—not merely because it includes a 
great and necessary flood-control project in my district—the 
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Willamette Valley project—but because I recognize in this bill 
the first scientific beginning of the solution of the whole flood- 
control problem of the United States. 

I have talked to many Members of the House recently about 
this bill, and I have been somewhat surprised to find how little 
opposition there is to it. The reason for that, I think, is to 
be found in the reading of the committee’s report on the bill 
and the bill itself. I do not believe I have ever read any bill 
or any report that has been more scientifically prepared than 
the one in this case. In 1936 the Flood Control Committee, 
in reporting out the general flood-control bill of that year, 
performed an act which, in my opinion, will take its place in 
the history of the country as one of the really important acts 
of the Congress because in the 1936 bill the Flood Control 
Committee set out the first comprehensive plan of flood con- 
trol in the United States. 

Since that time it has been shown by experience that there 
were some defects in the 1936 act. Obviously, no one could 
expect perfection in the first effort of the Congress on a sub- 
ject so comprehensive and entirely new as this one. The 
committee this year has undertaken to correct, I think, all of 
those mistakes. One mistake in the 1936 act was the placing 
of so great a burden upon the local communities in the way 
of local contributions. That has been corrected largely to the 
satisfaction of everyone. Certainly, so far as the Willamette 
Valley project is concerned, the amendment to the local con- 
tribution provisions of the 1936 act have made all the differ- 
ence in the world. Had not these contributions been reduced, 
it is doubtful whether we could proceed with the construction 
of this great project, which will make the beautiful and fertile 
Willamette Valley, where I live, a fairer paradise even than 
it now is. 

It is a temptation to all of us, I am sure, to want to talk 
about the things which are important to our States and which 
touch us so closely, but I am going to resist the temptation, 
because I do not want to take the time of the House, in so 
short a debate upon so comprehensive a bill, in talking about 
any one single project included in this great measure. I will 
content myself simply by saying that the people of Oregon are 
very grateful for the generous consideration which the Wil- 
lamette Valley flood-control project has received at the hands 
of the Flood Control Committee and the Congress. For 4 
years we have worked consistently and persistently for the 
result. which will be brought about by the enactment of this 
bill, and naturally we are happy that this $62,000,000 flood- 
control project, which will bring to us so many benefits, has 
received final approval and has been made a part of the 1938 
flood- control bill. 

As the Representative in Congress of the district in which 
the Willamette Valley project is located, I wish on this oc- 
casion to express to the committee and to the House my own 
personal appreciation for the cooperation which has been 
given to me here ever since the first flood-control survey of 
the Willamette River was authorized. I wish particularly to 
acknowledge here the generous service rendered me by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. SMITH of Washington, in the Sev- 
enty-third Congress, where the first flood-control surveys of 
the Willamette and other Pacific northwestern streams were 
authorized. 

I am sure my colleague will vividly recall that very inter- 
esting occasion. It was near the closing days of that session, 
when the Consent Calendar was being called, and when bill 
after bill was being stricken down by objection from the floor. 
Mr. Smirx had introduced a bill authorizing a flood-control 
survey for the tributaries of the Columbia in the State of 
Washington. I had introduced one authorizing a flood- 
control survey for the Willamette, which is the principal 
tributary of the Columbia in Oregon. Mr. Smrrn’s bill reached 
the calendar first, and I was apprehensive lest my own bill 
might not be reached on the calendar before adjournment. 
So I asked Mr. Smit if he would have any objection to a 
slight amendment to his bill. He said he would not, provided 
my proposed amendment did not lessen his bill’s chance of 
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passage. So, when the Smith bill was called, I offered an 
amendment to include all of the tributaries of the Columbia 
in Oregon as well as in Washington, and to include also the 
Columbia itself. The amendment was adopted and the bill 
passed; and that bill, as amended, became the authorization 
for the Willamette flood-control survey, out of which has 
finally come the great project in Oregon, which is a part of 
this bill. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he takes his seat? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. LEAVY. Iam in full accord with everything that the 
gentleman has said and which the committee has done in 
the matter of this flood control, but in the Western States, 
the State in which the gentleman resides and the State I 
represent, together with the 11 Western States, where irri- 
gation is a great factor, when they were admitted into the 
Union the enabling acts and constitutions of the various 
States reserved to the States exclusive jurisdiction over all 
of the waters of the State. Does this legislation in any way 
interfere with those rights? 

Mr. MOTT. In my opinion, it interferes in no way with 
those rights. I have endeavored to give close study to the 
point in which the gentleman is interested, and I think 
the gentleman will agree with me that I have been a strong 
supporter of reclamation, in which the gentleman’s State is 
so vitally concerned. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And I may say that there is no 
occasion to make any reference to those rights, either in 
the Willamette Valley, in which the gentleman from Oregon 
is interested, or in any other valley. 

Mr. MOTT. I am sure the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON] is correct in that conclusion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to talk further about 
the bill, because I think nearly everyone here is as fa- 
miliar with it as I am, but I did not want to overlook this 
occasion to express my appreciation to the members of the 
Flood Control Committee for the great work that they have 
done in preparing and bringing in this bill. Time, I am 
sure, will show that the thanks of Congress and the country 
are due to every member of the Flood Control Committee 
and particularly to its able chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, Mr. WHITTINGTON, [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Vooruts], 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Chairman, a great many things have 
been said in the course of the debate today about the chair- 
man of the Flood Control Committee, I take this occasion 
to add my word to this effect, that in the course of my life 
it has never been my pleasure to work with anyone who is 
a finer gentleman than the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON]; and I say that simply and sincerely. 

I do not need to make a long speech about floods. Gen- 
tlemen are familiar with them. They know that in 1936 
New England was inundated, and that in 1937 the Ohio Val- 
ley and the Mississippi Valley suffered, and at least some of 
us know that in 1938 California suffered a sudden and terrific 
onslaught of both water and boulders and other things which 
did a tremendous amount of damage—$83,000,000 estimated 
damage in the Los Angeles area alone. 

The only thing I want to say in this connection is that as 
we proceed with the exploitation of our Nation we may 
expect that flood conditions will become not less serious but 
more so unless fundamental things are done to check them. 
Obviously, as has already been pointed out, the fundamental 
things to be done are to attempt, at least, to prevent or 
check them before they get started. This means two 
things—reservoirs and upstream erosion control. A great 
deal has been said about reservoirs. I merely want to re- 
iterate the fact that you now have to choose between the 
present requirements for large expenditures on the part of 
local communities, in which case we know from experience 
most of these reserevoirs just will not be built, or adopting 
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the provisions regarding local contributions which we have in 
this bill, in which case it will be possible for us to proceed 
on a national program of flood control. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I yield to my very able friend from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. LEAVY. The primary purpose of this legislation, of 
course, is flood control; but could we not say that a sec- 
ondary objective and a necessary corollary of flood control 
includes navigation, wherever navigation can be utilized? 

Mr. VOORHIS. Without question. 

Mr. LEAVY. And does it not also include hydroelectric 
development where flood-control dams are constructed? 

Mr. VOORHIS. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that this bill makes provision for a very important develop- 
ment at Denison, Tex., which will be a multiple-purpose res- 
ervoir, providing power features as well as flood control. My 
own opinion is that wherever that is possible at all it should 
be done; and the bill provides in section 4 that wherever 
there are power possibilities, the pen stocks shall be included 
in the dams. 

Mr. LEAVY. Could not flood control be used effectively 
in reclamation projects? 

Mr. VOORHIS. Yes; I am sure it could be utilized in 
reclamation projects. The gentleman is familiar with Boulder 
Dam and similar projects. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few things about the 
peculiar nature of flood conditions in the far West. Let me 
illustrate specifically. It happens that a few months ago a 
family was sound asleep in their little home about 50 yards 
from the Pacific Ocean. At 3 o'clock in the morning they 
were awakened by the movements of the house. Looking 
out, they discovered that the house had been literally moved 
out into the Pacific Ocean by a great landside caused by the 
heavy floods then suddenly coming down out of the moun- 
tains. They were forced to climb out windows and walk 
through the waters of the Pacific to safety. Perhaps I am 
unusually interested in this case because it happens that the 
family was that of my own uncle. 

Upward of 2,000,000 people in the Los Angeles area live in 
communities located right at the foot of a high mountain 
range rising to 10,000 feet. Flood conditions may come at 
the most unpredictable times, and when they do it is not 
merely water which comes down out of the mountains, but 
debris and even huge boulders, which crash through homes, 
block highways, and destroy utilities. In the course of the 
hearings before our committee General Tyler, who had just 
returned from California, testified that Los Angeles and her 
sister cities in that valley are, in effect, living under a vol- 
cano, on account of this peculiar flood and erosion menace. 

This bill provides a Nation-wide flood-control program. 
That is the program I am for. I merely wanted to indicate 
to the House something of the peculiar nature of the flood 
problems of the West. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to congratulate the chairman of the Flood Control 
Committee and the members of that committee for the very 
courteous hearings they gave me and my constituents, Hon. 
Dewey G. Archambault, the mayor of the city of Lowell, and 
the Lowell city engineer, Mr. Stephen Kearney, when we 
appeared before the committee to endorse my bill which 
provided for local protection at Lowell and the nearby 
towns. I also want to thank the committee for having re- 
ported out of the committee last year approval of a compact 
entered into between the States of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts for the construction of reservoirs, which are 
considered to be the only means of affording real flood pro- 
tection for Lowell and the towns along the Merrimack River, 

The Merrimack River is the heart of Massachusetts. It 
should be kept a great artery for the development of our 
commerce. Its early history is fascinating, and many 


important events of early times in America took place in 
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the Merrimack Valley. It is not difficult to picture the 
Indians who first plied their trade on the Merrimack River. 
The river is not only beautiful, but it has played a vital 
part in the industrial life of our country. The first textile 
mill of any size was built at Lowell, and today many fine 
industries are situated on the river from its source to the 
point where it flows out to sea. 

These industries in prosperous times provide work for 
thousands of people. I believe there is nothing that sounds 
more beautiful and satisfying to a Member of Congress than 
to hear the whirr of machinery, which indicates that his 
constituents are having an opportunity to gain a livelihood. 

Mr. Chairman, in the flood of 1936 thousands of people in 
my own district were made homeless, and in many instances 
industries were closed and business was at a standstill. The 
Merrimack River was a raging torrent, and for several days 
there was no abatement. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in a very tragic situation today, so 
far as the Merrimack Valley is concerned, because the bill 
which approved the compact and which was reported out by 
the Flood Control Committee was not voted by the House in 
the last session of Congress. I tried to secure a rule for its 
passage and then in the closing hour of Congress I tried to 
get the Speaker to recognize me for the purpose of passing 
the bill. I cannot blame the Members of Congress because 
the administration leaders would not allow me to bring it up 
for action in the closing hours of the last day. You can 
imagine, Mr, Chairman, how the people in my district feel 
who live along the Merrimack River, people for the most part 
of very small means. You can imagine how bitterly they 
feel that the administration has not allowed this compact to 
go through. You can imagine the fear that is in their minds 
of another flood which would find them without adequate 
protection. You can also imagine how bitterly the workers 
feel in the industries at Lowell, Lawrence, and in the other 
Merrimack Valley cities and towns in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, because the administration has not allowed 
the compact to be approved, because it has not protected 
their industries, because it has not protected their jobs. May 
I ask the chairman of the committee if this bill would pro- 
vide money for dams and reservoirs that have no potential 
power feature? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The dams that were provided in 
1936, and further provided for in the pending bill, made no 
provision for the development of power. My information 
is that in six of the dams, by very large additional expendi- 
tures the dams might be changed in construction to include 
power, but as reported and as agreed to by the committee, 
there is no provision for power. In my judgment, if this 
bill is passed, there may be the opportunity to build the 
reservoirs with or without compacts being approved by the 
Congress. I know that all compacts and agreements under 
article I of the Constitution have to be approved by the Con- 
gress, but I do not know of any penalty, civil or criminal, if 
they are not so approved. You could build them by a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts 1 additional minute. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, as a re- 
sult of a survey for which I secured legislation the Army 
engineers recently completed a survey of the Merrimack 
River. On Monday last the Board of Engineers at my sug- 
gestion held a hearing. Congressman Connery, who repre- 
sents the Lawrence district, and Congressman Jenks of 
New Hampshire endorsed my request for local flood con- 
trol, and letters were presented by Senators Lope and 
Watsx endorsing my request for local flood control. It 
is felt that control locally will be needed to supplement the 
reservoirs; and most certainly, if the compacts are not ap- 
proved for the reservoirs, we shall need the erection of levees, 
dikes, and walls such as are recommended in this bill for 
the Connecticut; but, instead of trying to get an amendment 
through at this time in the House, I shall try to secure in the 
Senate the recommendation which I hope and believe the 
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engineers will make regarding the erection of dikes, walls, 
and levees. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. May I say that I know of no Mem- 
ber of Congress who has been more diligent and, may I add, 
more successful, in getting appropriations for flood control 
along the Merrimack River than the gentlewoman who now 
has the floor. By reference to the hearings you will find 
the gentlewoman got in the neighborhood of eight or nine 
hundred thousand dollars for that community. When you 
get the Chief of Engineers to approve it, I will approve it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If it is put in the bill 
over in the Senate the gentleman will approve it? I regret 
that apparently it will arrive only a few hours too late to 
become a part of the House bill. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Green] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, the committee has made a 
very thorough study of this subject and we realize the great 
importance of flood control. It is one of the most important 
questions in our country. Thousands of acres of fertile top- 
soil are being washed away annually. We should conserve 
our soil and our water resources. To fail to do this may 
render us as China is today. Some of my colleagues have 
been to China and have observed that a day out in the ocean 
from China you see the Yellow Sea. It is called the Yellow 
Sea because it is filled with eroded China soil. We have 
sufficient water in the United States, and if we distribute it 
properly we will not have a drought problem of serious pro- 
portions. We should do what we can through these artificial 
means to control the distribution of water in our country. 

I commend this bill to the favorable consideration of the 
committee. 

THE FLORIDA CANAL 


The House Rivers and Harbors Committee at the last regu- 
Jar session of Congress held many weeks’ hearings on the 
subject of a steamship canal across Florida. The purpose of 
this canal is to connect the waters of the Atlantic with the 
Gulf, and also to connect our inland waterway from Boston 
to the Rio Grande. These hearings, of course, are printed 
and available, The canal and its proposed benefits were dis- 
cussed in every detail. The Army engineers appeared before 
the committee and presented their views, including the strong 
favorable report of the Chief of the Army Engineers. The 
committee reported the bill. 

During the hearings the majority of the committee con- 
cluded that Florida’s water supply would not in any way be 
seriously affected. Today one of my colleagues, who repre- 
sents a district adjacent to the Canadian border, obtained 
permission to extend his remarks and to include therein let- 
ters. He advises me that these letters pertain to the Florida 
canal, I have the impression that therein may be presented 
views on which you may desire further information. With 
this in mind, I include herewith two letters from high au- 
thorities. The first is by Mr. R. J. Trimble, of Tampa, Fla. 
who is probably the best authority Florida has on its water 
system. The other comes from Dr. J. W. Scott, who was 
formerly with the United States Ship Inspection Service, 
and who is now one of Tampa’s leading citizens and public 
officials. The letters follow: 


Re Florida Canal. 


Hon. ROBERT ALEXIS GREEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You no doubt are already amply informed as to the facts con- 
all angles of the water supplies and their source, etc., in 
Florida. Nevertheless, Mr, Brerrer’s weak-kneed argument prompts 
me to call to your attention a few points that you might use. I 
am quite familiar with the territory ranging south of Ocala as far 
as Lake Okeechobee. The files of the engineers of the War De- 
partment contain data from surveys that will substantiate the 
comparisons that I am about to refer to. First, call to Mr. Berrer’s 
attention the so-called drought he mentions has not materially 
affected the flow of wells in Florida any more than in the past 
or not as much as in some years. Furthermore, in the lake region 
just south of Ocala, the water table today is much higher than 
it has been many times before. Also enlighten him to the facts 
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that there are over 500 square miles of water with a mean average 
of 10 feet in Lake, Orange, and Marion Counties. That is 58 feet 
above sea level. This large reservoir is south of the proposed canal, 
and the canal could not have any effect whatsoever on this supply. 
No positive proof has ever come forth that this reservoir does or 
does not supply much of the water that comes from all of the wells 
at the lower elevation. Now, since all of this water is south of 
the canal and since the slope from the mean elevation slopes 
Para, what effect could the canal have on the water supply? 
ot any. 

Just to prove another point, sulphur springs at Ocala has one 
boil highly advertised to be 90 feet deep, where the water emerges 
from the rocks—how much deeper no one knows. However, 90 
feet is enough to judge by, as this would still be far below a 30- 
foot sea-level canal, which makes the flowing-well argument just 
as silly as the fact that sulphur flowing wells are flowing in the 
Indian River above the salt water and also in the Gulf of Mexico, 
both of which are sea level. Furthermore, pitcher pumps galore 
are producing fresh water driven in the sand no farther than 15 
to 20 feet all over the beaches of Florida. 

Not too little to mention are thousands of lakes in Florida at 
elevations more than 40 feet above sea level, which is 10 plus that 
contributed to the water supply of the so-called “terribly drought- 
stricken barren lowland region,” and advise our friend from New 
York that these depressions or lakes contain practically half of 
the area south of a line drawn from Jacksonville to Cross City. 
Call to the attention of the committee that Lake County alone 
has registered 1,400 lakes that have been called navigable and have 
individual names. In the large chain in the central part of the 
State, Lake Apopka, Lake Beauclaire, Eustis, Little and Big Lake 
Harris, Carlton, Yale, Lake Griffin, and Long Lake alone comprise 
without taking into consideration connecting canals, approximately 
600 square miles of cruising waters at a mean depth of 10 feet, 
this reservoir alone is enough to supply not only Florida but its 
neighboring States besides. 

The cross-State canal would have no more effect on Florida's 
water supply in the writer's estimation than a scratch. 

The writer has just completed in this “terrible drought” an 
8-inch well here in Hillsborough County, near Tampa, that has 
been tested and shows better than 500 gallons per minute. This 
well was drilled at an elevation 41 feet above sea level, the water 
stands 26 feet from the top of the ground—and I again mention 
in the face of the fact of this “terrible drought”—does not 
contain a single touch of sulphur and is soft and pure water with 
a temperature of 68.59, doesn't it stand to reason that it is feasible 
that this well is supplied from the aforementioned reservoirs from 
the higher elevation? 

Since reading Mr. Betrer’s article of last week the writer has 
taken it upon himself to investigate the water tables in the im- 
mediate locality near Tampa and has found several shallow wells 
in the Belmont Heights region elevation approximately 40 feet 
above sea level that are functioning very satisfactory, still these 
wells average only from 12 to 25 feet in depth and are of the 
pitcher-pump type; true, some of these wells are not producing 
maximum capacity. However, the check-up was just that mini- 
mum equipment was installed at maximum water table, answer- 
ing Mr. Berrer’s statement that some of the Florida wells have 
quit flowing; in other words the Florida water table is no different 
now than it ever has been. This writer's experience in hydraulics 
in Florida is supplied over practical experience for the last 30 
years. 

We operate one of the largest citrus nurseries in Florida at 
Lake Jem, Fla., and maintain over 500 acres of citrus groves. 
Naturally, we have had much experience with moisture situation 
throughout these years and have been vitally interested in the 
water table, especially in the lake region, and can say that since 
the installation of the dam and lock in Marion County, Ocklawaha 
River, we have noticed very little variation in the mean water 
level of our lakes. We are equipped with irrigation plants for our 
groves and we have used them practically every year for the past 
30 years. The writer attends every hearing pertaining to water- 
ways and water tables in the lake region and has for the past 20 
years, and naturally is fairly familiar with conditions. 

The purpose of this letter is to help you if possible to call to 
the attention of the committee the truth of the subject, 


Respectfully yours, 
R. J. TRIMBLE. 


Tampa, FLA, May 14, 1938. 


Re Florida cross-State canal. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: Two hundred and twenty-one thousand voters 
in Florida backed the judgment of the Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, 
in this May’s election. United States Senator PEPPER backed the 
judgment of our President, and these men who have done so much 
in the interest of the Florida cross-State canal. 

Senator PEPPER was told by his opponents from the platforms, 
through the radio, through the press, of opposition newspapers, 
that his stand meant defeat. 

If consistent, I would be glad to have you read this letter so that 
Representative BEITER, of New York, may get a better idea of con- 
ditions. There is in north Florida a vast amount of valuable natu- 
ral resources, sealed in the ground owing to lack of transportation, 
and the rallroads have no intention of ever changing this condi- 
tion. Landowners want transportation; northern manufacturers 
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need certain raw materials now costing them too much money, and 
Florida needs northern products denied them by high railroad 
The Florida drought is newspaper talk. Rainfall, while short of 
1937, has been 4.99 inches since January 1. Flowing wells are not 
depended upon either for irrigation or water supply. 

Of paramount interest is the following: Florida as a State is 
not populated by a few pioneers, or these men and women born 
in Florida, but represents people from every State in the Union, 
including New York State. 

The 221,000 voters have on an average of five friends in the 
North of voting age. All we ask is cooperation from our northern 
Representatives in making legislation that is of so vital im- 
portance to the States and to our Nation, and there is no greater 
need right now than the Florida cross-State canal. It offers an 
22 safety zone to the United States Government for every type 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Scorr, M. D. 

I hope the committee will accept the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include therein two or three 
letters. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. UmstEeap). The gentleman may ob- 
tain permission to extend his own remarks, but not include 
letters. He will have to get that permission in the House. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes 
to the majority leader, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I also yield the 
gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to say 
with reference to this bill except that I do not think I have 
known a committee, according to my way of thinking on 
matters of this sort, during my years of service in this House, 
that has in the mechanics of the bill or in the policies estab- 
lished by it done a greater job than this Committee on 
Flood Control. 

The first time I ever took the floor of this House with 
reference to any matter had to do with rivers and harbors, 
I combatted the old theory that by levees alone the flood 
waters of the rivers of this country could be controlled. In 
those remarks I advocated the building of reservoirs in the 
upper reaches of the tributaries of the great rivers of our 
country in order to make safe the control of floods. Under 
the old plan when we thought we had the Mississippi River 
controlled, according to the best thought of those who had 
come to the theory of levees alone, in 1927 we had the most 
destructive floods in the Mississippi Valley known to anyone 
then living. At that time a minimum of $350,000,000 of 
private property was destroyed by that one great flood. 

May I take this opportunity to say that the policy an- 
nounced in this bill is one that should be announced and 
should have been announced heretofore. The vision and 
industry of the chairman of this committee, as well as the 
members of the committee, deserve not only the thanks of 
the Congress but the thanks of the country as a whole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to pay 
my respects to the committee in charge of this measure, for 
bringing in a comprehensive flood-control program. I also 
want to state that we appreciate the consideration that has 
been given by the committee in allocating a substantial sum 
for our part of the country and our State. 

This, of course, is an authorization bill. To carry out its 
terms, will require the expenditure of $575,000,000. Also, if 
this bill passes as it is written, and the terms of it are carried 
out, an appropriation of funds by Congress will be necessary. 

If I have any criticism to offer concerning the measure, 
it is that in my judgment, more consideration should be given 
to the question of building a larger number of smaller dams, 
especially in some parts of the country, rather than a few 
large ones. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. KELLER. Who would be better able to decide the 
question, Members of Congress or the Army engineers, who 
have studied the question? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I say that is my own opinion. 
As a layman, I am not in a very good position to criticize 
the plans of Army engineers, who have given this problem 
their thoughtful and careful study. It is my private judg- 
ment that Army engineers have a tendency to want to build 
large construction projects, because of the showing that is 
made thereby. But, it seems to me that the question of 
flood control could be solved in a more practical way, if more 
dams were built, at a lesser cost for each one, on the tribu- 
taries of the streams in question. I think such a plan could 
be carried out, so that the great overflow of streams would be 
prevented, and the interests of the people involved would be 
better served. 

I have in mind, for instance, that according to the plans I 
have seen, one of these dams is to be built to a height of 
50 or 60 feet, and will cause the inundation of hundreds of 
acres of land. According to the figures that are shown in 
the report, damage to the land and property alone for 
building this dam will be about $6,000,000, and the entire 
dam will cost $21,000,000. Under the terms of the bill, the 
district or municipality, as the case may be, will be ex- 
pected to raise 30 percent of the cost of the land and dam- 
ages amounting to practically $2,000,000. I do not believe the 
people of the vicinity or in that territory will be able to raise 
such a large sum of money. I am only trying to look at the 
practical side of the question, as I see it. 

One thing more. I believe a good part of the funds al- 
lowed to the Works Progress Administration could be used 
for the purpose of constructing these dams. It is a prac- 
tical way to use the money, and the benefits would not neces- 
sarily be local, but widespread. Furthermore, most of the 
work required would be unskilled labor, and it is unskilled 
labor, along with other labor, which is in need of employ- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jonnson] such time as he may 
desire. 

SUPPORTS RESERVOIR FLOOD-CONTROL PLAN 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
join other colleagues in congratulating the chairman and 
the members of this committee on presenting this compre- 
hensive, practical, and sane flood-control bill. 

A few years ago I had the pleasure of serving as a member 
of the Flood Control Committee with its present chairman, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINcTON]. I soon discovered that the present chairman 
entertained some very definite ideas relative to flood con- 
trol. I am glad to say that even then I shared the views in 
a great measure of the present chairman of that committee. 

While a member of the Flood Control Committee I made a 
trip up the Mississippi River from New Orleans to Cape 
Girardeau and the more I saw of the situation on the lower 
Mississippi the more convinced I became that it would take a 
system of reservoirs on the upper tributaries of that great 
basin if we were ever to have a real practical and compre- 
hensive flood-control program. 

Of course, I am going to support this bill. In my judg- 
ment, there should not be a vote cast against it. It is, by 
all odds, the most practical flood-control legislation ever 
presented to this Congress. [Applause.] I feel very deeply 
that the authorization contained in the pending bill when 
enacted and signed by the President is, or will be, a mandate 
to this Congress to actually appropriate the money. As a 
member of the Appropriations Committee I expect to exert 
every possible effort to see that every dollar authorized in 
this Flood Control Act is appropriated at this or some Con- 
gress in the very near future. [Applause.] In fact, flood 
control is of such urgent necessity in Oklahoma and other 
States on the upper tributaries of the Mississippi River that 
I feel we would be justified in asking the Deficiency Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to include every dollar herein author- 
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ized in the deficiency bill which soon will be presented to 
this Congress by the Committee on Appropriations. 

I am not now opposing nor have I ever opposed the so- 
called Denison Dam. Those sponsoring the Red River Dam, 
including our distinguished floor leader [Mr. RAYBURN], have 
no desire, I am sure, to take any possible advantage of 
those living on the Washita or other streams above the 
Denison Dam. But no one will pretend to say the bill as 
written would protect any streams or proposed projects 
above Denison except possibly one project already in the pic- 
ture, known as the Altus project. 

It is my understanding that my colleague from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MassincaLe] after conferring with Army engi- 
neers and the legal staff of the War Department has pre- 
pared an amendment that he feels will fully protect the 
rights in the future of projects that have or may be pro- 
posed on the Washita, its tributaries, or other streams above 
Denison. I sincerely hope that no member of the committee 
will raise the point of order against the Massingale amend- 
ment. Surely the people of south, central, and western 
Oklahoma, above Denison, are entitled to that consideration. 

Again let me say that I am supporting this legislation 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically and I hope hereafter an 
annual flood-control bill will be passed by this Congress 
just as regularly as a highway bill, until we can at least ina 
measure stop the raging and devastating floods that are an- 
nually destroying hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of property and snuffing out the lives of many men, women, 
and children. The problem of flood control is undoubtedly 
one of the gravest now facing the American people. 
Applause. ] 

Every dollar spent for flood control will make the country 
richer instead of poorer. It will pay excellent dividends. 
No Member of this House will ever have to apologize for 
money thus expended, and no enemies of this administration 
will dare to refer to these appropriations as money wasted. 

Of the $375,000,000 proposed to be authorized under the 
pending bill, only about $24,000,000, as I recall, is proposed 
to be expended in the State of Oklahoma. One of the most 
important projects in the State, authorized in this bill, is an 
$8,000,000 project on the North Canadian River in Blaine 
County, Okla. In fact, it is very near the corner of three 
counties in my State, and when the dam is constructed it 
will affect and materially benefit six of the eight congres- 
sional districts in Oklahoma. It is known as the Canton 
project, which calls for an expenditure of around $8,000,000. 
Under the new yardstick set up by the committee, local in- 
terests will be required to put up only 30 percent of the 
cost of the right-of-way, instead of all of the cost under 
the old yardstick. I feel confident that the State of Okla- 
homa will find a way to pay its share of the cost of the right- 
of-way, which in this instance, as I understand, would be 
$240,000. 

It has been suggested today that this bill should be passed 
without amendments. I know that is usually the feeling of 
the members of the committee presenting a bill, and while I 
feel the committee has done an excellent job, I am very 
much of the opinion that at least one amendment should be 
written into this bill to protect those citizens in Oklahoma 
living above the Denison Dam, which is to be constructed on 
Red River between Oklahoma and Texas. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CART- 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to congratulate 
the chairman, Mr. WHITTINGTON, and the members cf his 
committee on presenting this fine, comprehensive piece of 
legislation. I am supporting this bill and am glad to see so 
little opposition to it. I am also glad to know that the House 
Flood Control Committee, as well as the Army engineers, 
have finally come to the conclusion that the practical way 
of preventing floods on the lower Mississippi River is to build 
reservoirs on the upper tributaries and thus stop the floods 
before they reach the Father of Waters. 
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The members of the Flood Control Committee will per- 
haps recall that I appeared before the committee while the 
bill was being considered and advocated the placing of lan- 
guage in the bill to protect the States, counties, and local 
authorities for any property acquired for the purpose of 
flood control. 


I came on the floor today to offer the following amend- 


ment: 


That in the case of property acquired by the United States the 
United States shall annually pay to the States and local taxing 
subdivisions and authorities thereof a sum equivalent to the rev- 
enue that would be derived annually by such States and local 
taxing subdivisions and authorities, based on the assessed value at 
the — of taking of the properties so acquired and retained in 
ownership, 


I am glad to learn that this is covered in the proposed 
legislation. 

I feel that I have done my part toward protecting the 
rights and property of the citizens, especially in Bryan, 
Marshall, and Love Counties in the district I have the honor 
to represent in Congress. 

The following letter which I have just sent to Mr. Herbert 
J. Pate, editor of the Madill Record, is self-explanatory: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1938. 
Mr. HERBERT J. PATE, 
Madill, Okla: 
ee HerperT: I am just in receipt of your telegram, reading as 
ows: 

“Durant Democrat Monday quotes you favoring and working for 
Red River Dam. Mass meeting here 10 o'clock Friday morning 
will protest to utmost, and political opponents will circulate your 
reported attitude. Wire me personally your true attitude if at 
variance with newspaper reports. Opposition to dam bitter in Love, 
Carter, and Marshall Counties.” 

The newspaper announcement referred to was made without my 
knowledge. However, the facts as stated are true. 

I did not stand in the way of progress when Lake Murray was 
proposed and have aided that project in many ways. The Denison 
Dam will probabily be built, but it will not be built tomorrow. 
The flood-control bill as reported authorizing construction of the 
Denison Dam at a cost of $54,000,000 contains provision for 30 per- 
cent local contributions on cost of land, easements, etc., which, on 
account of credit for power, will be reduced more than one-half, 
making local contribution for all purposes less than one and three- 
quarter million dollars. This is by far the lowest local contribu- 
tion carried for any project in the bill. It is my purpose to try 
to have included a provision for the Federal Government to pay 
the counties and local taxing subdivisions annually amounts lost 
by land inundation. 

The expenditure of over $50,000,000 in our section will give 
thousands of jobs to the laboring people of southeastern Oklahoma 
for several years, and stimulate activity in all lines. Cheaper elec- 
tric power for a large area will be available, reducing living and 
business costs, and bringing establishment of new industries. 

As to the political side of it, I am not the kind of a candidate 
who is for the dam below the dam, against the dam above the 
3 who doesn't give a damn away from the dam. I am for 

e dam. 

In trying to faithfully serve the best interests of a large district 
it is necessary to consider the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Very cordially yours, 
WILBURN CARTWRIGHT. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HILL] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the people of 
Walla Walla and the Yakima Valley, I want to express our 
gratitude to the chairman and members of the Flood Con- 
trol Committee for their courtesy in permitting us to pre- 
sent full and complete facts and figures on these two projects 
at hearings held before this committee. We were quite con- 
fident that upon such presentation the feasibility and jus- 
tification for these two projects would convince the com- 
mittee that they should be included in the omnibus bill now 
before the House. Our hopes and expectations were not in 
vain, as the chairman said at one point in the hearings, 
referring to the Walla Walla project: 

I may say you have done a good job because you have got more 
money for that town than almost any town I know of in the 
United States, and you are entitled to it. 

It is to be emphasized in this connection that, unlike some 
of the proposed projects, both of these communities have 
spent their own funds up to the amount limited by State 
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law to start construction of these projects. The committee 
evidently appreciated this spirit of our people of the far 
Northwest to help themselves as far as possible before they 
sought Federal aid. 

I want to commend also the committee for its sound and 
comprehensive program of flood control. Only projects ap- 
proved by the Corps of Army Engineers are included in this 
bill. I am heartily in favor of this wise policy of flood con- 
trol. It is a national problem and responsibility far too 
long delayed. The old saying, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” is true in this case. Had a planned 
program been adopted decades ago, what conservation of 
soil, what saving of life and property would have been 
possible. 

Those of us who have been fortunate enough to see the 
dramatic picture, The River, must fully realize the destruc- 
tive menace and damage of the raging, turbulent waters 
that have annually rushed down our valleys to fill the hearts 
of its residents with dread and fear, made hundreds of thou- 
sands of them homeless, and carried thousands of them to 
a watery grave. The purpose of all government is to pro- 
tect its citizens, and public funds expended in this manner 
are well spent, and taxpayers cannot and will not begrudge 
the immediate beneficiaries of this measure, because in the 
long run we all materially benefit from such wise and useful 
expenditures. 

May I, in conclusion, emphasize that flood control and 
reclamation are national in scope, the one to provide homes 
for our people, the other to preserve the homes already 
established. They should go hand in hand. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I should like to use 
this time to ask a question of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, who is recognized not only as being widely 
experienced but as being one of the best authorities on flood 
control in the country. 

Let us presume that a conservancy district is formed and 
the surveyors and engineers of that conservancy district get 
busy and develop a plan which they believe is the proper 
plan. Sometimes those plans are made and some people 
rise up and say they think there may be something wrong 
with the plan as developed in the local conservation district, 
and then a movement is carried out to have a survey made 
by the Army engineers. Under those circumstances, is it 
not true that the best way of finding out not only the best, 
plan but any features that may be wrong with a plan de- 
veloped locally is to have a survey made by the Army engi- 
neers? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think so for a number of reasons, 
and particularly because the local interests have not at their 
command the data and the information to get the broader 
view that the local people should have, and this accounts for 
much of the money that has been wasted and squandered by 
the local people undertaking to construct works to protect 
themselves, They knew about the river in the community 
where they resided, but they did not know what was above 
them. I believe the gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. In the gentleman’s judgment, is 
there any better authority on flood-control problems in the 
United States than the Army engineers? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think my views on that subject 
are generally known. I think the Corps of Army Engineers 
are the outstanding flood-control engineers of the country— 
and, for that matter, of the world. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may desire to use to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I arise here today to ex- 
press an interest in the building of the Denison Dam at Deni- 
son, Tex. The Fourth Congressional District, which it is my 
privilege to represent here in Congress, is located in the 
northwest corner of the State of Louisiana, almost at the 
point where Red River enters Louisiana from south Arkansas. 
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This river meanders its way down through the Fourth Con- 
gressional District and into the Eighth Congressional District 
of Louisiana to its confluence with the Mississippi River at 
Angola, La. 

During the current year, Red River in Louisiana has risen 
to an alarming stage three times. As the river rises, the 
velocity of the current increases and this in turn works upon 
the banks of the river and upon its levees, eroding them and 
damaging them. At the present time there are several points 
along the upper Red River in Louisiana at which serious con- 
ditions prevail, all resulting from the swift moving. current 
of Red River working into and destroying the banks and 
levees which have been erected to protect the alluvial valley 
from this great stream. Even now the people of Caddo Parish 
are concerned with the Twelve Mile Bayou Bend immediately 
north of the city of Shreveport, at which point the river 
during recent months has encroached so far into its bank 
as to destroy the levee and threaten a great national highway 
and a railroad. On the other side of the river from this 
point, the parish of Bossier has been concerned with the 
wash from the current of Red River, which has encroached. 
so far into its banks as to require the relocation of a railroad 
running along the east bank of this stream. Then, too, there 
is the plight of the Dixie Garden subdivision of the city of 
Shreveport, where Red River relentlessly continues its bank 
erosion, threatening the little homes, gardens, and orchards 
of a great many of the residents of this subdivision of 
Shreveport. 

The banks of Red River, because of the rich alluvial soil on 
each side of the stream, and because of the velocity of the 
current, are constantly shifting and changing. Levees have 
been employed to prevent this. They retard but they are 
powerless to prevent a change of channel. 

The people of Louisiana are interested in the building of 
the Denison Dam. We believe that by impounding millions 
of cubic feet of water behind the dam and by releasing it at 
periodic intervals, an even flow of water below the dam will 
occur. We believe that the height of the floods will be con- 
siderably decreased and the low-water stages will be removed. 
The even flow of the current will stabilize the banks of the 
stream and will make possible at some future time the in- 
stallation of necessary improvements looking toward naviga- 
tion. The withholding of the water by the Denison Dam in 
floodtimes will prevent the overfiow of thousands of rich 
acres of land, thereby increasing its value and rendering it 
subject to further settlement and-development. 

This project is a large project; but so are the results which 
we hope to obtain from the building of the Denison Dam. 
We in Louisiana feel that the stabilizing results which follow 
the erection of this dam will lend more confidence to the 
development of this great alluvial valley. We believe that in 
time it will increase its population and its resources beyond 
even the dreams of the Army engineers and those civic- 
minded people who have sponsored this project. I therefore 
urge that the adoption of this measure be followed by prompt 
action of the Army engineers looking toward the immediate 
building of this great project in the southwest portion of the 
United States. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my thanks to 
both sides of the House for their generosity. 

Mr. Chairman, after all the bouquets that have been 
handed to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON], 
the chairman of the Flood Control Committee, it would not 
seem possible that there is another rosebud left on the bush, 
and yet I attended a number of the sessions of the Flood 
Control Committee and ever since then it has been in my 
mind that it is a great pleasure just to watch the gentle- 
man from Mississippi work. More than 160 witnesses ap- 
peared before his committee in 3 weeks, and the way he 
could bring the story of the witness to a happy conclusion 
and cordially thank him and bow him out of the chair 
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and announce the next witness, all in one gesture, was cer- 
tainly a work of art. He is certainly a fast and efficient 
worker. LApplause.] 

I think the greatest praise that could be heaped on a 
committee—and I mean this—is that in a great new na- 
tional field, involving practically every State in the Union, 
they could bring in a bill about which up to this moment 
no one has been able to say a single loud word, to say noth- 
ing about starting a fight. Those of us who wanted more 
out of this bill, a larger contribution from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have got.our heads together and have not been 
able to develop the case, and we have decided to show our 
appreciation of the great work of the committee by going 
along. 

If I had the time, I could make out a case as to why the 
Federal Government should pay every dollar of the local 
damages involved in a flood-contro] project. Only 2 weeks 
ago I presented such a resolution to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, the president of which is a distinguished 
Member of this body, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Driver], and that resolution, proposing to make all local 
damages, every dollar of them, a Federal charge, was unani- 
mously approved. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD PAY FOR DAMAGES ON FLOOD-CONTROL 
PROJECTS 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, That it 
hereby approves and urges the passage at this session of Congress 
of legislation now being considered by the Committee on Flood 
Control of the House of Representatives to make damage to lands 
and improvements, including relocation of railroads and other 
public utilities, a construction charge to be borne by the Federal 
Government on all dams, reservoirs, levees, and other flood-control 
facilities, on all flood-control projects constructed under the Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1936, and amendments thereto; and that 
a copy of this resolution be furnished the chairman of the House 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
in endorsing this resolution had no ax to grind. It views 
fiood control as a national policy, just as it views the develop- 
ment and improvement of rivers and harbors for navigation 
a national policy. It knows that the immediate locality of 
a flood dam or reservoir frequently receives no direct protec- 
tion or benefits, and it views the imposition of damage pay- 
ments on such localities as an obstacle to the execution of a 
national flood-control program. Its recommendation is to 
be given very great weight. Mr. Chairman, there is no new 
principle in this. We are not establishing any new principle 
in this bill or departing from principle, as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] said. We are going back to 
original principles in asking that the Government pay the 
major part of this cost. [Applause.] 

Let me remind Members that prior to the National Flood 
Control Act of 1936, damage to land and improvements in- 
volved in flood-control work was treated as a Federal charge. 
It is so treated in the Tennessee Valley. As I have hereto- 
fore stated, the flood reservoir which was authorized in the 
act of 1936 to be built on the Arkansas River in my home 
State, and which is now up against the question of local 
damages which it is not able to meet, had been approved by 
the Army engineers as a flood-control project prior to the 
act of 1936. The sponsor of the project was to be required 
to furnish only the land which was to be submerged or dam- 
aged by the project, and the Federal Government was to 
pay as a construction-cost damage to improvements on the 
land and the relocation of the same outside the boundaries 
of the project. Then came the act of 1936, making damage 
both to land and improvements a local charge, which the 
sponsor was and is absolutely unable to meet. 

What is true of that project is true of perhaps 80 or 90 
percent of the reservoir projects carried in the act of 1936, 
and will be true of the reservoir projects carried in the 
pending bill. The provision in the pending bill for payment 
by the Government of 70 percent of the damage to lands 
and improvements is a great step forward toward the execu- 
tion of a national flood-control program. Many localities 
will be able to meet the 30 percent of cost imposed on them 


and go forward with their projects, but there still will be 
projects, where the value of the lands or the improvements 
are great, in some cases in excess of the construction cost of 
the project itself, which may not be able to meet even 30 
percent of these costs. 

The test, in my opinion, ought to be whether the project is 
meritorious for the purposes of the Flood Control Act, 
whether it is a needed link in the chain of reservoirs to be 
built on these interstate streams, and if it meets the require- 
ments, the project ought not to be penalized by the mere 
accident of its environment. In some cases there will be 
reservoirs where the land may be had for a song, and no 
improvements. In other cases, there will be reservoirs where 
the value of the land and the improvements exceeds the 
cost of construction. And there will be cases ranging the 
whole scale between these two extremes. It will be difficult, 
if not impracticable, to work out a graduated scale of local 
contribution to meet all these varying conditions. If needed 
flood-control projects are to be built or not, according to the 
ability or the disposition of a community to pay the dam- 
ages, what becomes of your national flood-control policy? 
Are the river valleys of the country to continue to be ravaged 
by floods simply because the communities cannot or will not 
contribute to the cost of projects? 

Certainly, no such rule has been applied in the expendi- 
ture of all the billions of dollars paid out from time imme- 
morial for the improvement of rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion. These improvements were considered of national bene- 
fit, although all the direct benefit was local, and the Nation 
paid for them. They were paid for by the citizens and the 
localities located hundreds of miles from harbors or navi- 
gable waters equally with the citizens and localities directly 
benefited. It is the same with flood control which has now 
been declared a national policy. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed this question at 
length in the House on other occasions and I do not wish to 
merely re-cover the same ground here. I most deeply appre- 
ciate the progress we have made in this legislation. I have 
had flood control on my calendar every day for 5 years, and 
I-mean every day. I would like very much to see some of it 
under the head of finished business. I would like to see it go 
beyond the seemingly interminable stage of legislation, con- 
ferences, endorsements, resolutions, and correspondence of 
never-ending excursions and alarms. I see daylight in the 
pending bill and I am going to show my appreciation of the 
work of the House Committee on Flood Control by supporting 
this bill without any amendment whatever, regardless of its 
merit, which does not meet the approval of the committee. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members who have spoken and all Members 
who may speak in Committee may have permission to revise 
and extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Federal investigation, planning, 
and prosecution of improvements of rivers and harbors for flood- 
control and allied purposes shall be a function of and under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, except as otherwise specifically provided by 
act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of the act of June 22, 1936 (Public, No. 
738, 74th Cong.), as heretofore amended and as herein further 
modified, shall apply to all flood-control projects, except as other- 
wise specifically provided by law. That States or political subdivi- 
sions shall be ted and reimbursed, from flood-control appro- 
priations by the United States sums equivalent to 70 percent of 
the actual expenditures made by them in acquiring lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way for any dam and reservoir herein author- 
ized or heretofore authorized by the act of June 22, 1936 (Public, 
No. 738, 74th Cong.), as amended, and by the act of June 15, 1936 
(Public, No. 678, 74th Cong.), as amended: Provided, That no 
reimbursement shall be made for any indirect or speculative dam- 


ages: Provided further, That whenever a dam and reseryoir author- 
ized under the provisions of the aforesaid acts is completed, and a 
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request is made to the War Department by the State or local polit- 
ical subdivision in which said dam and reservoir are located, that 
the said dam and reservoir be maintained and operated by the 
United States, the maintenance and operation of such dam and 
reservoir is authorized to be a function of the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army and to be operated under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Erigi- 
neers: And provided further, That the assurances required by the 
aforesaid acts shall be modified so as to conform to this act. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I take this time to ask the chairman of the 
committee another question. I am much concerned with 
the proviso in the twelfth line on page 2: 

Provided, That no reimbursement shall be made for any indirect 
or speculative damages, 

I agree with the purpose of that, and I think I understand 
what it means, but it seems to me that will open the door for 
a lot of litigation or trouble, at least. Why insert that; why 
not leave that out, and let the Army engineers determine 
what the Government shall pay? By designating that, does 
not the gentleman invite a lot of trouble? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, I 
think the language which was suggested to us by the Chief of 
Engineers, will protect the Federal Treasury. I know the 
gentleman is a lawyer by profession and an excellent one, 
because I have been in his home district. The gentleman 
knows that even in a court of law one cannot recover specu- 
lative and indirect damages, and if they cannot be recovered 
in a court of law why should the Government pay for such 
damages? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I think the language is mere sur- 
plusage and ought not to be here, but I am not going to 
oppose the legislation on that ground. I am merely raising 
the question of whether this is necessary. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The reason the language was in- 
cluded is to protect the Federal Treasury. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That in any case where the construction cost of levees 
or flood walls included in any authorized project can be substan- 
tially reduced by the evacuation of a portion or all of the area 
proposed to be protected and by the elimination of that portion 
or all of the area from the protection to be afforded by the 
project, the Chief of Engineers may modify the plan of said 
project so as to eliminate said portion or all of the area: Pro- 
vided, That a sum not substantially exceeding the amount thus 
saved. in construction cost may be expended by the Chief of 
Engineers, or in his discretion may be transferred to any other 
ap) te Federal agency for expenditure, toward the evacua- 
tion of the locality eliminated from protection and the rehabilita- 
tion of the persons so evacuated: And provided further, That 
the Chief of Engineers may, if he so desires, enter into agree- 
ment with States, local agencies, or the individuals concerned for 
the accomplishment by them, of such evacuation and rehabilita- 
tion and for their reimbursement from said sum for expenditures 
actually incurred by them for this purpose. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee as to the status of the Merrimack River flood-control 
projects. I notice in this bill there is no provision at all for 
any local work on the Merrimack River. I have not had an 
opportunity to fully inform myself about the engineering 
phases of the situation, and I am asking why the committee 
recommended no local projects in the towns and large cities 
along the river which have suffered as the result of floods. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a 
pertinent inquiry. There were witnesses and sponsors of 
proposed local protective works along the Merrimack River, 
and they appeared before the committee. They were heard 
at length. We examined and interrogated the Corps of En- 
gineers with respect to the proposed improvements. The 
Corps of Engineers were investigating, and they are studying 
the situation. They advised the committee that they were 
not ready to report, and under the program that obtained, 
and the policy that was adopted by the committee, no pro- 
vision is made for Lowell or for any other cities along the 
Merrimack River, although reservoirs are provided for, be- 
cause there was no report available from the Chief of En- 
gineers. A good many other Members had projects that the 
Corps of Engineers are investigating, but upon which they 
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have not completed the work. I am in sympathy with the 
project mentioned and with other projects. 

I have in mind particularly my friend the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULLER] and a number of other Members of 
Congress who have been to see me with respect to projects 
that they have in their districts, about which the Corps of 
Engineers has not yet given us a report; and in order to 
protect this bill, in order to protect the legislation involved, 
the committee decided upon the policy of embracing only 
those matters that have been thoroughly investigated by 
the Corps of Engineers and have been submitted for inclu- 
sion in the bill. The gentleman’s project will come in later, 
I am sure. 

Mr. BATES. That is insofar as the local projects are 
concerned along the banks of the Merrimack? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. BATES. Insofar as the flood control of the Mer- 
rimack is concerned as a result of the construction of dams 
or reservoirs, there is plenty of authority for that under 
the present law? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; and I may say that the bene- 
fits of the reduced local contribution extend to those 
projects. 

Mr. BATES. There is a further restriction that inasmuch 
as the so-called New England compacts have not yet been 
approved there has been delay in the construction of the 
necessary dams, has there not? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am aware, as has been stated 
earlier in the course of this debate and in the hearings, 
that under article 1, section 10, paragraph 3, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, all compacts and agreements 
between States have to be ratified by the Congress, but there 
is not any penalty, either civil or criminal, against the 
State. 

Personally, in view of the very materially reduced local 
contribution by Connecticut, particularly, by Massachusetts, 
and by Vermont and New Hampshire, it occurred to me that, 
even though there be no compact, these reservoirs for flood 
control might be constructed after this fashion. In the lower 
Mississippi Valley under the situation that obtains there a 
levee along the south bank of the Arkansas River in the 
State of Arkansas that flows easterly into the Mississippi is 
maintained by the State of Louisiana, and has been for the 
last 40 years, without any compact. It is by a “gentleman’s 
agreement.” In the district in which I live, without any 
compacts with Tennessee, we have gone up there and ar- 
ranged to buy some land and have built a levee in Tennessee. 
There is no inhibition against buying the land and rights-of- 
way. While I am a lawyer, I do not undertake to give the 
gentleman a final opinion, but my judgment is that the 
reservoirs could be constructed without the compacts, though 
I think the compacts are desirable. 

Mr. BATES. Where there are power possibilities that does 
not apply, does it, in view of the Presidential decree? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The reservoirs under consideration 
make no provision for power. The Flood Control Committee 
in reporting compacts undertake to preserve and reserve all 
the rights of the Federal Power Commission and the United 
States to power in any dam in the New England reservoirs, 
and to protect fully the rights of the United States in all 
power sites. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words in order to supplement the statement that 
has just been made by the gentleman from Mississippi. Is 
it not a fact that we had a number of meritorious and worthy 
projects before us that had been approved by the Chief of 
Engineers, and it was necessary in making selections for the 
projects in this bill to confine them to the more or less 
emergency projects in the various drainage basins? Also 
that we definitely established the policy that we would not 
include in this measure projects that had not been approved 
by the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And for that reason we could not 
include the project of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
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chusetts, because it had not received approval, nor the proj- 
ect of the gentleman from Arkansas, or the gentleman from 
Maryland. We want to include them just as soon as we can. 

My unanimous consent, the pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FULLER. Section 4 contains several titles on nu- 
merous projects. Are amendments in order after the read- 
ing of the entire section or after each project? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises the gentleman that 
the bill is being read by sections. An amendment would be 
in order after the section is read, not after the project is 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the following works of improvement for the benefit 
of navigation and the control of destructive floodwaters and other 
purposes are hereby adopted and authorized to be prosecuted under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers in accordance with the plans in the respective reports 
hereinafter designated: Provided, That penstocks or other similar 
facilities adapted to possible future use in the development of 
hydroelectric power may be installed in any dam herein authorized 
when approved by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER BASIN 

The general comprehensive plan for flood-control and other 
purposes as set forth in House Document No. 455, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, second session, is approved, and there is hereby author- 
ized $11,524,000 for the construction of local flood-protection works 
in said plan: Provided, That the flood-protection project for East 
Hartford, Conn., authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
August 30, 1935, is hereby abandoned; all as set forth in House 
Document No. 455, Seventy-fifth Congress, second session. 

HUDSON AND MOHAWK RIVERS 


The protection of the city of Waterford, N. Y., by a system of 
levees and flood walls in accordance with plans approved by the 
Chief of Engineers pursuant to preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys authorized by resolution adopted March 19, 1937, by the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control of the House of Representatives, United 
States, is hereby authorized at an estimated cost of $315,000. 

OHIO RIVER BASIN 


The general comprehensive plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Ohio River Basin, as set forth in Flood Control Com- 
mittee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, with 
such modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers may be advisable, is approved 
and for the initiation and partial accomplishment of said plan 
there is hereby authorized $75,000,000 for reservoirs and $50,300,000 
for local flood-protection works; the reservoirs and local protec- 
tion projects to be selected and approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers: „That this authorization shall include the diversion 
of Cache River above Cairo, Ill, from its outlet into the Ohio 
River to an outlet into the Mississippi River, and the protection 
of the area north of the Cairo drainage district by levees extending 
from said drainage district along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
to high ground, with an estimated cost of $2,000,000: Provided 
jurther, That the provisions of Executive Order No. 7183A, dated 
September 12, 1935, are approved, and the acquisition at the cost 
of the United States of all lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
needed for the Bluestone Reservoir project are hereby authorized. 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN 

The general comprehensive plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Upper Mississippi River Basin, described in Flood 
Control Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session, with such modifications thereof as in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers may be advisable, is 
approved and there is hereby authorized $6,600,000 for reservoirs 
and $2,700,000 for local flood-protection works on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois Rivers: the reservoirs and local protection 
projects to be selected and approved by the Chief of Engineers: 
Provided, That this authorization shall include the enlargement 
and extension of a system of levees located on the south side of 
the Sangamon River east of the town of Chandlerville, Ill, as set 
forth in House Document No. 604, Seventy-fifth Congress, third 
session. 

MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 

The general comprehensive plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the Missouri River Basin, as set forth in Flood Control 
Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 
with such modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers may be advisable, is ap- 
proved and for the initiation and partial accomplishment of said 
plan there is hereby authorized $9,000,000 for reservoirs; the reser- 
voirs to be selected and approved by the Chief of Engineers. 


WHITE RIVER BASIN 


The general comprehensive plan for flood control and other pur- 
poses in the White River Basin, as set forth in Flood Control Com- 
mittee Document No, 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, with 
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such modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers may be advisable, is approved and 
for the initiation and partial accomplishment of said plan there is 
hereby authorized $25,000,000 for reservoirs; the reservoirs to be 
selected and approved by the Chief of Engineers. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 


The general comprehensive plan for flood control and other 
purposes in the Arkansas River Basin, as set forth in Flood Control 
Committee Document No, 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 
with such modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers may be advisable, is ap- 
proved, and for the initiation and partial accomplishment of said 
plan there is hereby authorized $21,000,000 for reservoirs; the reser- 
voirs to be selected and approved by the Chief of Engineers: 
Provided, That this authorization shall include the Canton Reser- 
voir on the North Canadian River in Oklahoma, as set forth in 
House Document No. 469, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session. 


RED RIVER BASIN 


The Denison Reservoir on Red River in Texas and Oklahoma 
for flood control and other purposes as described in House Docu- 
ment No. 541, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, with such 
modifications thereof as in the discretion of the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers may be advisable, is adopted and au- 
thorized at an estimated cost of $54,000,000: Provided, That, 
because of the power features of this project, all lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way for the project shall be acquired by the United 
States and the local contribution for the flood-control portion of 
the project shall be in the form of a direct monetary contribution 
from States or political subdivisions: Provided further, That this 
contribution shall be a sum equivalent to 30 percent of the esti- 
mated value of the lands, easements, and rights-of-way assignable 
to the flood- control portion of the project, less the capitalized value 
of the $62,000 excess value over charges given on page 63 of House 
Document No. 541, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, all as 
estimated by the Chief of Engineers: And provided yurther, That 
in the consideration of benefits in connection with the Denison 
Reservoir all benefits that can be assigned to the proposed Altus 
project and other such projects in Oklahoma shall be reserved for 
said projects. 

Hempstead County Levee District No. 1, Arkansas: Raising, en- 
larging, and extending existing levee system to improve flood pro- 
tection in accordance with plans approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, at a construction cost not to exceed $200,000. 

Colfax, Grant Parish, La.: Remedial measures to stop serious 
bank caving and to improve flood protection at Colfax, La., in 
accordance with plans approved by the Chief of Engineers, at a 
construction cost not to exceed $50,000. 

Grant Parish, below Colfax, La.: Continuation of levees on east 
(left) bank of Red River below Colfax, La., to the north bank of 
Bayou Darrow to increase flood protection in Grant Parish, in ac- 
cordance with plans approved by the Chief of Engineers, at a 
construction cost not to exceed $71,000. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


That in accordance with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers, as set forth in his report of April 6, 1937, and published 
as Flood Control Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, first session, paragraph 38 (b), except subparagraph (1), 
the project for flood control of the lower Mississippi River adopted 
by the act of May 15, 1928, as amended by the act of June 15, 
1936, as amended, is hereby modified and, as modified, is hereby 
adopted, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated in 
addition to the sums previously authorized $40,000,000, to be ap- 
plied for the purposes set forth in said document covering the 
said recommendations, with the exceptions mentioned, subject to 
the provisions hereinafter made. 

That the Flood Control Act of June 15, 1936, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

“The United States may, within the discretion of the Chief of 
Engineers, irrespective of other provisions of law, proceed to acquire 
all flowage easements in the Morganza floodway and to construct 
said Morganza floodway. The United States may, within the dis- 
cretion of the Chief of Engineers, acquire in said Morganza flood- 
way titles in fee simple in lieu of flowage easements. Said Morganza 
fioodway may, within the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, be 
modified as to its design and inflow. 

“The said Morganza floodway may be initiated and constructed 
without delay; and the United States may, within the discretion 
of the Chief of Engineers, irrespective of other provisions of law, 
proceed to the acquisition of flowage rights and flowage easements 
in the Eudora floodway, and to its construction as authorized by 
existing law: Provided, That the intakes of such Eudora floodway 
shall include an automatic masonry weir with its sill at such ele- 
vation that it will not be overtopped by stages other than those 
capable of producing a stage of 51 feet or over on the Vicksburg 
gage: Provided further, That a fuseplug levee loop may be con- 
structed behind said sill to prevent flow into the floodway until 
the predicted flood exceeds the safe capacity of the main river 
leveed channel, with a free-board of at least 3 feet, but said fuse- 
plug levee may be artificially breached when in the opinion of the 
Chief of Engineers such breaching is advisable to insure the safety 
of the main river controlling levee line: Provided further, That the 
authority to acquire lands, flowage rights, and easements for flood- 
ways shall be confined to the floodways proper and to the north- 
ward extension of Eudora: Provided further, That within the dis- 
cretion of the Chief of Engineers the guide-line levees of the 
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Eudora floodway may be extended south toward Old River: Pro- 
vided further, That the Chief of Engineers is hereby authorized 
to construct the said Eudora floodway at such location as he may 
determine, in the vicinity of Eudora. The United States may, 
within the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, irrespective of 
other provisions of law, proceed to acquire flowage rights and 
flowage easements in the northward extension of the Eudora flood- 
way, as authorized by existing law, provided that pending the 
completion of such northward extension all the Riverside fuseplug 
levee extending south from the vicinity of Yancopin to the vicinity 
of Van Cluse, Ark., and so as to connect with the existing levee 
of 1928 grade and section, shall be reconstructed to the 1914 grade 
and 1928 section: Provided further, That if the back protection 
levee is constructed prior to the construction of Eudora floodway 
it shall be connected with the main Mississippi River levee and sub- 
sequently connected with the Eudora floodway when constructed: 
Provided further, That the Chief of Engineers is authorized, in 
his discretion, to negotiate options, make agreements and offers 
with respect to lands, flowage rights, easements, and rights-of- 
a involved, as provided by law, at prices deemed reasonable 

y him. 

“The United States, irrespective of other provisions of law, may, 
within the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, acquire flowage 
easements over all lands not subject to frequent overfiow in the 
Atchafalaya Basin below the latitude of Krotz Springs. 

“Said Morganza floodway shall not be operated until the Wax 
Lake outlet has been put into operative condition. 

“The fuseplug levees at the head of the Atchafalaya Basin on 
the east side of the Atchafalaya River shall be reconstructed to 
the 1928 grade and section. 

“The United States may, in the discretion of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, acquire all flowage rights, flowage easements, rights-of-way 
for levee foundations, and titles in fee simple as herein provided, 
either by voluntary acquisition or in accordance with the con- 
demnation proceedings by the Secretary of War as provided for 
in section 4 of the Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928. 

“In the event the United States acquires or owns title to any 
lands in fee simple under the provisions of the act of May 15, 1928, 
as amended and supplemented, the United States may retain the 
ownership thereof, or any part thereof instead of turning over 
such lands to the ownership of States or local interests as provided 
in section 4 of said act of May 15, 1928, and may lease such lands: 
Provided, That in the event the United States retains the owner- 
ship of such property, the United States shall annually pay to 
the States and local taxing subdivisions and authorities thereof a 
sum equivalent to the revenue that would be derived annually by 
such States and local taxing subdivisions and authorities, based 
on the assessed value at the time of taking of the properties so 
acquired and retained in ownership: Provided, That no part of the 
appropriations herein or heretofore authorized for said Morganza 
and Eudora floodways and extension shall be used for any other 
purpose.“ 

Except as herein amended, the act ot June 15, 1936, as amended, 
shall remain in full force and effect, 


HOMOCHITTO RIVER 


The project for flood control on the Homochitto River in Mis- 
sissippi, authorized by the act of June 22, 1936 (Public, No. 738, 
74th Cong.), is hereby modified to provide for additional channel 
improvements and related works for flood control in accordance 
with plans approved by the Chief of Engineers, and for the execu- 
tion of these plans there is hereby authorized $100,000. 


SANTA ANA RIVER BASIN 


The project for flood control in the Santa Ana River Basin of 
California, authorized by the act of June 22, 1936 (Public, No. 738, 
74th Cong.), is hereby modified to provide for the control of floods 
on San Antonio Creek and Chino Creek in accordance with plans 
approved by the Chief of Engineers pursuant to preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys authorized by the act of August 28, 1937 
(Public, No. 406, 75th Cong.), and for the initiation and partial 
accomplishment of these plans there is hereby authorized 
$6,500,000. 

WILLAMETTE RIVER BASIN 


The general comprehensive plan for flood control, navigation, and 
other purposes in the Willamette River Basin as set forth in House 
Document No. 544, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, is ap- 
proved and for the initiation and partial accomplishment of the 
plan recommended for initial development in said document there 
is hereby authorized $11,300,000; the reservoirs and related works to 
be selected and approved by the Chief of Engineers, 


SPOKANE RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 


The protection of certain low-lying areas in Spokane, Wash., and 
Coeur d'Alene and St. Maries, Idaho, in accordance with plans 
approved by the Chief of Engineers pursuant to preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, and act of Congress approved March 18, 1938, 
is hereby authorized at an estimated cost of $308,000. 


MILL CREEK, WASH. 

The plan for protection of the city of Walla Walla, Wash., and 
adjacent lands by means of a reservoir and related works in the 
watershed of Mill Creek, as set forth in House Document No. 578, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, is approved and for the 


execution of this plan there is hereby authorized $1,608,000. 
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YAKIMA RIVER, WASH. 


The plan for protection of the city of Yakima, Wash., on the 
Yakima River, by means of levees as set forth in House Document 
No. 579, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, is approved and for 
the execution of this plan there is hereby authorized $163,000. 

TANANA RIVER AND CHENA SLOUGH, ALASKA 


The plan for protection of the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
vicinity by means of an earth and rock levee and for the relocation 
of a portion of the Richardson Highway as set forth in House 
Document No. 561, Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, is ap- 
proved and for the execution of this plan there is hereby authorized 
$565,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK (interrupting the reading of the bill). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that section 4 be 
considered as read but printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the section. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Futter: At the end of line 12 on 
page 7 add the following: “Provided, That the dams or reservoirs 
herein authorized, and known as Lone Rock and Norfork, shall not 
be constructed except for the dual purpose of flood control and the 
development of hydroelectric power; and because of the power 
features of these projects, all lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
for each of said projects shall be acquired by the United States, 
and the local contribution for the flood-control portion shall be 
in the form of a direct monetary contribution from the State, or 
political subdivisions, in a sum equivalent to 30 percent of the 
estimated value of the lands, easements, and rights-of-way assign- 
able to the flood-control portion of the project.” 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested 
in this bill. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, as the members of this 
Committee well know, I have been very much interested in 
flood control and power development. I know from per- 
sonal contact with the members of this committee that they 
have been in hearty accord with my theory. The only 
proposition that has presented any detriment has been the 
fact that the Army Engineers have not been able to com- 
plete a report on what is known as Wild Cat Shoals on the 
White River in my district, which is in the mountains and 
which possesses the greatest power and flood-control sites 
between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Mountains. This 
survey was authorized in 1936 and included Norfork and 
Lone Rock on which reports are made. 

For many years the utility trusts of my State, which also 
control Louisiana and Mississippi, have had a lease on what 
is known as Wild Cat Shoals. I have remonstrated with 
the Federal Power Commission and am sure it will decide 
next Saturday to revoke that permit. 

Wild Cat Shoals on the White River has on the right and 
on the left what are known as the Norfork and the Lone 
Rock Reservoirs that are included in this bill. They are 
all within a radius of 12 or 15 miles. Over half of the 
power we are using in Arkansas today is brought in from 
other States, and all our power interest is controlled by 
the utility companies. They charge us the most exorbitant 
and unreasonable rates of any place in the United States. 

This one reservoir at Wild Cat Shoals will produce more 
power in a year than is consumed by the entire State of 
Arkansas. By the inclusion of these other two projects that 
are in this bill twice as much power will be produced as the 
entire State of Arkansas now consumes in a year. 

I have a bill pending, with no action taken, before this 
Flood Control Committee, for a T. V. A. for the Middle 
West to principally include Wild Cat Shoals, Norfolk, and 
Lone Rock. 

We have a flood-control commission in Arkansas as well 
as flood-control organizations. They are not interested in 
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the development of power in my district where these reser- 
voirs are located, but their prime purpose, as their name 
indicates, is flood control for the benefit of other sections. 
Possibly they would like power connection with flood control 
but there is nothing in their testimony that would indicate 
such a desire. The Army engineers in their report state 
that Lone Rock and Norfork are power sites and should be 
used for the dual purpose of flood control and hydroelectric 
power. Under such a program their testimony shows that 
Norfork would cost $20,700,000 and Lone Rock $16,300,000, 
the flood-control costs in both being almost twice that of 
power. The acre feet covered by these two reservoirs was 
estimated at 1,350,000. 

Their testimony discloses that Wild Cat Shoals would cost 
$29,500,000, being practically $8,000,000 cheaper than the 
two and that the acre-feet for flood control and power would 
amount to 2,455,000, almost twice the area of Norfork and 
Lone Rock. In addition thereto the Wild Cat Shoals would 
produce more than twice as much power as the combined 
Norfork and Lone Rock projects. But there is no late offi- 
cial report on Wild Cat Shoals and although the engineers 
have been endeavoring to make one they state it will still 
take some considerable time. 

The House committee has recommended flood control only 
for the Norfork and Lone Rock projects. If these dams 
were built for that purpose only they would be useless in 
the future for power purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, when they gave me these two gift horses— 
to wit, Norfolk and Lone Rock—for flood control only, seek- 
ing thereby to satisfy me, I think I had the right to look into 
their mouths to see as to whether or not they were an asset 
or a liability. ‘This I did, and I found that they were smooth 
mouthed, foundered, had spasms, and were worthless. If 
these reservoirs are forced upon me and upon my people, I 
assure you that you will never see them built and that no 
money will ever be available to construct them for flood- 
control purposes only. To do so would be to take lands off 
the tax books, with no provision for the Government or 
anyone else to bear the tax burden. It would create a breed- 
ing place for mosquitoes, leaving slimy banks and frog holes. 
There would be no water in the summertime for recreational 
purposes, as they would want the reservoirs empty to take 
care of the floodwaters. The only time there would be suffi- 
cient water for recreational purposes would be in the winter 
and in the spring, at times when it would be too cold to 
receive benefits from a big body of water. No benefits would 
be received locally. 

The result would be to ruin Baxter County for the benefit 
of the southern territory and the satisfaction of flood-control 
organizations, the membership of which have no interest in 
Baxter County. 

The committee seeks to satisfy me by saying that the dams 
will not be built if the people do not want them and by state- 
ments to the effect that if the Army engineers find that these 
sites contain power that they will be built for the joint 
purpose of power and flood control. The time to make the 
decision is now. 

The amendment I have offered will not permit the building 
of these reservoirs for flood-control purposes without the 
development of hydroelectric power, and if the Army engi- 
neers do not approve of these sites for this dual purpose, then 
they would not be built under the bill or under my amend- 
ment. There is no doubt in my mind from the testimony of 
the Army engineers that these projects should be developed 
for hydroelectric and flood- control purposes. Then why not 
agree to this amendment? Why refuse simply because you 
fear others will want to add projects to the bill? 

If you are only going to give me these two, then agree to 
my amendment, and when you do agree to my amendment 
you will be doing nothing more for me as a humble Member 
of the House than the same committee is doing for our dis- 
tinguished leader, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], 
in connection with his Denison Dam, to which he is entitled, 
and which merits the support of everybody in the House. 


This committee says it is hog-tied by the Army engineers. 
I defy any Member to contradict my statement and give me 
the opportunity to answer, because I have the proof here. 
The Army engineers say that these are power and flood-con- 
trol sites, inseparably linked together, and neither one of 
them should be built without the other. Not only that, Mr. 
Chairman, but more money has been spent investigating Wild 
Cat Shoals and these other two propositions than all the other 
projects set forth in the bill. The Army engineers’ reports 
also show these three projects will be self-liquidating in less 
than 15 years for power. 

Mr. Chairman, we can develop hydroelectric power that 
will sell for less than 5 mills, and I can get an agreement out 
of the utilities corporations of my State to buy every bit of it. 
They know we can develop this power, but first we have to 
have the power before we can sell it or create a market for it. 

I know how hard it is to get around a committee. I know 
that at heart the members of this committee want me to 
have this, but they have taken the position that they do 
not want any amendments offered to this bill. They ac- 
knowledge the Army engineers dictated the bill and the re- 
port. It is generally considered as a matter of fact these 
engineers are opposed to power dams. The committee is 
trying to give me a gift horse which is unsound. Agree to 
my amendment and no one can truthfully say it is not right 
and proper. I assure you it will not cost the Government a 
thin dime at the end of 15 years. It will reduce the rate of 
9 cents per kilowatt-hour in Arkansas down to a reasonable 
rate. You are taking away a flood- control and power site, 
and this means nothing more nor less than playing into the 
hands of the electric utilities. I do not believe the member- 
ship of this House favors such a proposition. As an experi- 
enced lawyer and from my experience with humanity, I 
know that if I could explain the matter to each and every 
one of you, in a short time there would not be a Member 
in this House who would oppose me. This is a compromise 
measure full of future promises. There are so many who 
have projects, or hope to obtain one, and others who have 
been receiving flood-control appropriations, I have no hope 
for the adoption of this amendment. I will live in hopes of 
more favorable action, knowing I can and will prevent the 
building of these dams for flood control only. 

Wild Cat Shoals is the best site in the United States that 
I know anything about. The engineers are working on these 
two propositions at the present time, considering the mat- 
ter for flood control and power. I know from their testi- 
mony and from personal contact they consider these three 
projects should be developed for the dual purposes of flood 
control and power. Any other recommendation will meet 
with failure. 

Mr. LEAVY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. Do I understand the gentleman to mean that 
the flood- control project as now outlined and set forth in this 
bill will destroy for all future time the possibility of a hydro- 
electric development? 

Mr. FULLER. Certainly it will, and I will tell you why. 
When you build for power and flood control combined, you 
have to build differently. The power is at the bottom of the 
dam. If you build a 220-foot dam, as is recommended to be 
built at Wild Cat Shoals, or 210 feet like you would build at 
these other places, the first 100 feet is for power. The rest of 
it is used for flood control. You have to decide how you are 
going to use that water before you build the foundation of 
the dam. It is just ordinary common sense. If you build a 
little 2 by 4 flood-control project and take away from my 
people an asset without returning to them any benefits just 
for the purpose of taking care of somebody in the southern 
part of the State or in the State of Mississippi or Louisiana, 
it will result in a great injustice being done. I have a just 
cause, which I will eventually win, especially when the Army 
engineers report, but realize when the cards are stacked 
against me. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the time nor the place to under- 
take to determine the engineering features of any dam or 
reservoir. The members of the committee had available 
the best engineers at our command and we have tried to 
follow their opinions with respect to the engineering prob- 
lems involved. 

The committee will offer some perfecting amendments 
and will give consideration to all amendments, but the 
committee will continue to insist that only projects on 
which the Chief of Engineers has reported be approved. 

We stated in the beginning that this bill would embody 
only the engineering features and the projects recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers. As the gentleman states, two 
reservoirs that are in his district along the White River are 
suggested. The gentleman lays down as his premise that 
he is opposed to them. I will relieve his mind by saying 
that if he and his people are opposed to these reservoirs he 
need have no concern, they will not be constructed. He 
need not give himself any undue concern about the Gov- 
ernment’s going in there over his protest and over the pro- 
test of the people of Arkansas and undertaking to build 
these reservoirs. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Let me first make my statement 
and I shall be pleased to yield. 

May I say further that the bill under consideration, in- 
stead of absolutely preventing the use of reservoirs along 
the White River for hydroelectric power, makes provision 
that, if these reservoirs are constructed, pen stocks shall be 
installed in the very section under consideration, so that, if 
in the future power may be developed, provision will be made 
for it. This provision applies to all reservoirs. 

What is the situation? With regard to the White River, 
where the local people down in the valleys, not up in the 
mountains, have expended millions of dollars for flood con- 
trol, this bill provides that reservoirs may be constructed 
where the waters originate to detain the waters. If they 
are constructed, the lands will be acquired in the hills and 
in the mountains; otherwise they will not be constructed. 
The Chief of Engineers, as far as the White River is con- 
cerned, is given discretion to select $25,000,000 of projects 
out of $50,000,000 of projects that are named. The two 
reservoirs mentioned by the gentleman are estimated to cost 
$20,000,000. If there is any sort of local protest or objec- 
tion, the reservoirs will not be constructed. 

This committee has not straddled. This committee has not 
dodged. This is primarily a flood-control bill. The Army 
engineers, supplemented and reinforced by a most capable 
civil engineer, have said that at the Denison Dam power 
can be economically provided for. In this bill we have 
provided for power there. The bill is primarily a flood- 
control bill, but it provides for the generation of power at 
the Denison Dam, and the same provision is made for the 
Bluestone Reservoir in West Virginia. These two are the 
only reservoirs included in this bill where provision is made 
for the present generation of power. 

Four years ago the gentleman from Arkansas undertook to 
include the reservoir in a bill that some of you will recall. 
Efforts were made to include them in the act of 1936. The 
Congress was not prepared to do that, but when the gentle- 
man appealed for dams built both for the generation of 
power and for flood control, and when others had appealed 
that their projects be included, the Congress in section 7 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1936 provided as follows: 

The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to continue 
surveys, studies, and reports at the following-named localities 


where, according to the surveys and estimates already made, op- 
portunities appear to exist for useful flood-control operations. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The first of the seven or eight res- 
ervoirs named in that section adopted by the Congress 2 
years ago is Table Rock Reservoir, and the fourth one men- 
tioned is Wild Cat Shoals in the gentleman’s district. The 
Denison Reservoir was not included 2 years ago in the act of 
1936, and properly so, because the Corps of Engineers stated 
they were not prepared to recommend its inclusion. Since 
this act was passed directing the Army engineers further to 
investigate Denison and Wild Cat Shoals and the reservoirs 
along the White River, the Corps of Engineers have submit- 
ted a report on the Denison project, and the Committee on 
Flood Control has followed the Corps of Engineers. Appro- 
priations have been limited, and they need more appropri- 
ations for examinations and surveys. They have said they 
have under consideration a reservoir that is both power and 
flood control. From my information, I agree that the power 
potentialities along the White River are great. 

When the report for the construction of the reservoir in 
which the gentleman is interested comes on for consideration, 
and if it provides for power and flood control, I shall insist 
that the same provision be made for that as is made for the 
Denison or other reservoirs where multiple use is provided 
for; but until and unless the committee has the benefit of an 
investigation and report upon which we can base a recom- 
mendation to the Congress, I respectfully urge that my good 
friend the gentleman from Arkansas be as good a sport as 
was the gentlewoman from Massachusetts and be as good a 
sport as were the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Arkansas, the gentleman’s colleague, who asked us to 
adopt this amendment, and who is interested in reservoirs on 
other streams, and withdraw his amendment so we can em- 
brace in this bill only the projects which have been investi- 
gated and reported by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULLER. I told the gentleman I would eliminate the 
Wild Cat Shoals proposition and forget about it, but do not 
try to leave the impression that the engineers and the Army 
engineers who testified before the gentleman’s committee did 
not testify on these two projects. The gentleman is trying to 
make them appear as solely for flood control. They desig- 
nated them before your Flood Control Committee and divided 
them as between flood control and power both and said they 
ought to be built that way. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to 
the gentleman in all fairness that I am not trying to leave 
any impression except to present the facts that were pre- 
sented to my committee. I am not trying to give the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House here any facts except those sub- 
mitted by the Corps of Engineers. The Corps of Engineers 
wrote the language that includes the two reservoirs the gen- 
tleman has in mind. If what the gentleman has said is true, 
we have adopted that language, but they said these reser- 
voirs would provide primarily for flood control. I may say 
that under section 2 of this bill if there is one river in the 
United States where the local contribution will be smaller 
than on another river, it will be on the White River, because 
70 percent of the local contributions down there make the 
local contributions on the White River smaller by far than 
on most other rivers in the United States. Furthermore if 
these reservoirs are to be constructed, this is a 5-year period 
and provision will be made for power, if practicable, and if 
it develops there, while this other and larger reservoir is 
under consideration, that these reservoirs should be con- 
structed and power development should be provided for, I 
am sure the Chief of Engineers will do in that case what he 
has done in other cases and delay the construction and ask 
for a modification of the project, because the Chief of Engi- 
neers is just as anxious to protect the consumers of the 
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country and the citizens of the United States as any member 
of this committee. 

So in the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I do urge that 
having accorded to the gentleman the same consideration 
that has been accorded to every other Member of the House, 
unless you mean to modify this bill in one particular and 
give the gentleman consideration not accorded to others, 
unless you mean to adopt an engineering feature here that 
would destroy the bill as respects these two reservoirs which 
may not be constructed and will not unless the gentleman 
desires them, I respectfully urge that this amendment be 
voted down. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, FULLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. FULLER) there were—ayes 9, noes 40, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. There is a typographical error on page 8, where 
the document referred to is numbered 569 instead of 469. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: On page 8, 
line 1, strike out the figure “5” and insert the heute: “4” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer another per- 
fecting committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: On page 12, 


in line 3, amend by striking out the word “Van” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “Vaugh.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer another com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: On 
15, line 18, after the 3 “wor ”, strike out the following: “in 
the watershed of Mill Cree 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I may say this is a 
perfecting amendment suggested by the Chief of Engineers. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: On page 4, after line 16, 
add a new paragraph, as follows: 

“In case of any dam and reservoir project heretofore or herein 
authorized for the Connecticut River Basin and the Merrimack 
River Basin, which in the judgment of the Secretary of War can 
be economically used for the development of hydroelectric power, 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way for such project shall be 
acquired by the United States or by local agencies and conveyed 
to the United States, and the local contribution for such project, 
whether in the form of direct monetary contributions or other- 
wise, shall be equivalent to 30 percent of the estimated value of 
the lands, easements, and rights-of-way assignable to the flood- 
control portion of the project. The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and empowered to proceed forthwith with the acquisi- 
tion of necessary lands, easements, and rights-of-way and/or the 
construction of all such dam and reservoir projects.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment. It is not germane to the 
section. I shall be very glad to reserve the point of order 
if the gentleman desires so that he may be heard, because 
I am interested in the proposition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, if the, gentleman is 
interested to hear what the purpose of the amendment is, 
I do not want to take up the time of the committee if he 
is going to press the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I shall have to do that in order 
to protect the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman is going to insist 
on the point of order I do not want to take up the time of 
the committee. I shall argue the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his point of 
order? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
which I never saw, and which so far as I know the com- 
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mittee has never seen, is an amendment, and I say this with 
due deference, which was drawn rather hastily. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman wants me to with- 
draw the amendment now I should be very glad to do so 
and then offer it later after submitting it to the gentleman, 
I would be only too glad to collaborate. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I ask the gentleman to take his 
own course. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman I know is interested 
in the objective that this amendment seeks to bring about. 
This is nothing new. It enables us in New England who 
are circumscribed with the unfortunate situation with refer- 
ence to compacts, to accomplish something that the 1936 
act and the present bill will permit us to do. It does not 
cover any new question. I should be very glad to withdraw 
my amendment with the understanding that before debate 
closes on this section I would have the opportunity to 
offer it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Let me make this statement. The 
section under consideration insofar.as the Connecticut River 
Basin is concerned, deals with the flood-control problem 
as stated by drainage basins, and makes provision only for 
local protective works along the Connecticut River. They 
are named to aggregate the sum of $11,524,000. No provision 
is made for the construction of reservoirs in this section of 
the bill. Provision was made 2 years ago for the building 
of reservoirs, and the reservoirs referred to in the gentle- 
man’s amendment are reservoirs that are not provided for 
in this bill, but are reservoirs provided for in another act. 
The gentleman seeks to change existing law by undertaking 
to amend the section under consideration which deals only 
with local protective works, so as to inject a matter that 
is now covered by other bills pending in this body. In 
other words, to refresh the Chair’s memory, under the Flood 
Control Act of 1936, where reservoirs are constructed in one 
State and the benefits are primarily in another State, it is 
provided that compacts may be negotiated among the States 
or between them if there are but two, so that the cost of 
the acquirement of the land and the rights-of-way may be 
adjusted by the different States. Such compacts were nego- 
tiated by the States in New England. Those compacts were 
submitted to the Committee on Flood Control. They dealt 
only with reservoirs and had nothing to do with the local 
protective works. The Committee on Flood Control re- 
ported those compacts to this House with amendments con- 


! stituting reservations to the compact. 


That is an entirely different piece of legislation. I stated 
this afternoon in the absence of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] that this legislation did not deal 
with the matter of compacts, that it did not interfere with 
the approval of those compacts as the Congress might de- 
termine, and I further made the statement on my own re- 
sponsibility that under section 2, not under section 4, be- 
cause of the reduced local contribution, the New England res- 
ervoirs might be constructed under a gentleman’s agreement. 
The gentleman’s amendment, without going into the ques- 
tion now of the title of these reservoirs, changes entirely the 
law of 1936, undertakes to modify existing law by vesting the 
title to the reservoirs in the Government, rather than in the 
local interests, and undertakes to provide for power, when 
the reservoirs adopted make no immediate provision for the 
development of power; so that I say in all the circumstances 
that the amendment has no place here and is not germane to 
the section or the bill under consideration. 

I repeat, with the Chair’s permission, that I am in sym- 
pathy with the gentleman’s objective and I want to co- 
operate in every way, but I cannot in any circumstances—and 
I am sure I speak the sentiment of my committee—undertake 
to agree that this matter here—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair interrupts the gentleman to 
suggest that the merits of the amendment are not now be- 
fore the Committee. The Chair is undertaking to hear the 
gentleman upon the question of the amendment itself as to 
whether it is in order. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand that thoroughly, and 
I thought probably a statement respecting the facts might 
be of benefit to the Chair on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be in order later, but it is 
not in order now. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This section, if the Chair please, 
deals only with local protective works along the Connecticut 
River, and does not make any provision for the establish- 
ment of a power policy with respect to reservoirs, and no 
reservoirs are provided for in the section. I submit the 
amendment is not germane to the section. 

I may say that the plan of this legislation was to treat 
each basin separately and by itself; so I insist that the 
amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident to 
me that the gentleman from Mississippi, when he addressed 
the Chair in support of his point of order, did not have in 
mind the fact that this bill covers many projects. It is not 
a bill confined alone to the Connecticut River. If it were a 
bill confined alone to the Connecticut River, it might be true 
that another project might not be germane; but this is a bill 
which contains many flood-control projects and an amend- 
ment is not limited to one project. I submit that the rule is 
that where two or more subjects are contained in a bill a 
third subject related thereto is pertinent and germane to the 
bill and may be offered as an amendment. 

My friend talks about compacts. There is nothing about 
compacts in my amendment. My amendment does not relate 
to compacts in any way. The amendment relates to flood 
control. The gentleman says there is nothing in the bill with 
reference to power. All through this bill runs reference to 
power; for instance, the Denison project, in which Texas, 
Oklahoma, and other States—but those two in particular— 
are interested. The very principle of the amendment I have 
offered in relation to projects already authorized by law is 
incorporated in the principle this bill applies to the Denison 
Dam. I respectfully submit that the amendment is not only 
in order to the bill but is in order at this particular place 
and to this particular section. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. UMSTEAD). The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts deals with mat- 
ters covered by the bill under consideration. The Chair 
therefore overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Mississippi wants me to withdraw the amendment at this 
time, but consider it later, I shall be glad to do so, for I want 
to cooperate as fully as possible. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say that if we are to ccn- 
sider it I know of no better time than the present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, this problem is very 
serious to many sections of our country that are visited by 
floods, and it is of concern to all of our people whether they 
are visited by floods or not. My position in connection with 
this problem is not due to the fact that my district is visited 
by floods. Fortunately my district has not had any floods. 
We have a little river there that once in a while overflows its 
banks, but we have no flood problem. I have interested my- 
self in this legislation because I like to look at things from a 
national and not from the limited viewpoint of the part of the 
country in which I was born and in which I live. I like to 
look at things from a broad national angle. So far as the 
flood problem is concerned, I have always taken the position 
that this is a challenge to the Federal Government and that 
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at least so far as dams and reservoirs are concerned—and I 
do not confine myself to them, but so far as the debate today 
is concerned, at least, so far as dams and reservoirs are con- 
cerned—the Federal Government should have met the chal- 
lenge by a 100-percent appropriation, not only for the pur- 
chase of lands but for the construction of the projects. 
Recently I appeared before the Committee on Flood Control 
and stated my views. I introduced a bill for that purpose. 
I have conferred with the Chief Executive. Conversations 
with the Chief Executive, of course, cannot be disclosed in the 
absence of his permission. I have met no one who is opposed 
to the principle of my bill. ; 

So far as the pending bill is concerned, the Committee on 
Flood Control has done as good a job as it can under the 
circumstances. Recognizing the practical situation that 
confronted them, in no way departing from my conviction 
as stated in the bill that I have filed, but in recognition of 
the fact that the committee has come as close to the 100-per- 
cent contribution on dams and reservoirs as they can under 
the circumstances, I am not offering any amendment, nor 
shall I offer any amendment, providing for a 100-percent 
payment by the Federal Government, so far as dams and 
reservoir projects are concerned. 

I compliment my friend from Mississippi and I compli- 
ment the Committee on Flood Control, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, for the work they have done in bringing out 
this bill which represents marked progress over existing 
law. 

Under the Flood Control Act of 1936, the first time the 
Federal Government entered into the field of dam and 
reservoir projects—the Federal effort prior thereto being 
confined to the building of levees and canals—the first time 
the Federal Government recognized it as a Federal problem, 
we provided for 100 percent local contribution so far as 
the purchase of the site was concerned. 

The 1936 act for all practical purposes is a dead letter. 
It has not accomplished its purposes because the local com- 
munities cannot raise in most cases the amount they are 
supposed to raise under that act. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion of title is involved and there are also administrative 
difficulties, which, with the other two, practically prevented 
the 1936 act from obtaining its objective. 

This bill represents a decided step forward and I am in 
favor of it. I am for the bill. What does my amendment 
do? I briefly stated my position with reference to the bill 
so that the Members present will understand my state of 
mind, that in offering the amendment it is not as an enemy 
of the legislation but as a friend to the legislation. Having 
in mind the national viewpoint, having in mind I am inter- 
ested in Texas, Oregon, Washington, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and other flood areas, I know you also are interested in 
New England and our problems, 

We have two rivers in New England, the Merrimack and 
the Connecticut. When those rivers overflow they cause 
tremendous damage. New England is very thickly popu- 
lated. Property values are high, and the harmful result of 
floods in the New England area are disastrous, not only to 
life, not only to the happiness of those who live in the dis- 
tricts, but to property values as well. 

Mr. CARLSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to read one sentence from the statement or letter submitted 
by the President of the United States dated April 28, 1937, 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol: 

One other subject remains, the participation cf State and local 
authorities in the cost of any of these projects. It is my belief 
that for many reasons the Federal Government should not be 
charged with the cost of the land necessary for levees, dams, and 
reservoirs. 

That is a statement sent to this committee, and we had it 
in mind when we drew this legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman will notice I said 
nothing that constitutes a criticism of the committee in 
connection with this bill, I have expressed my own personal 
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views, and I am not departing from my views. I compli- 
ment the committee for what it has done, the progress made, 
and stated that I would support the legislation. I come back 
to my amendment. 

As a result of the 1936 act Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire entered into a compact. New 
Hampshire and Vermont have important sites located in 
those States which are of benefit to Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Under that compact Massachusetts agreed to pay 
50 percent of the cost and of the maintenance, Connecticut 
40 percent, New Hampshire 5 percent, and Vermont 5 per- 
cent. 

There was injected into that compact, and I am not criti- 
cizing anyone, certain provisions which the representatives 
of the Federal Government are opposed to. That compact 
for all practical purposes is dead. Unless something is done, 
the dam and reservoir projects authorized in New England 
under the 1936 act cannot receive the benefit of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment applies only to projects 
the construction of which we have already authorized. 
There is not a new project contained in my amendment. 
What does my amendment do in, order that New England 
might get some benefit out of this, or possibly get some 
benefit out of projects already authorized and intended 
to be constructed? This is necessary for the peace and 
happiness of the people of that great area. All I ask is to 
have incorporated in this bill the very thing the committee 
has recommended with reference to the Denison Dam in 
Texas. 

In other words, allow the New England States interested 
to contribute their 30 percent to the cost of the purchase 
of land, pay it to the Federal Government, and the Federal 
Government take title to the sites necessary for the con- 
struction of the dams with power possibilities. When they 
take title to those sites it will leave Massachusetts and the 
other States in the situation where they can make agree- 
ments on the payment of taxes and on the maintenance of 
projects that are not turned over to the Federal Government. 
That settles for all practical purposes, so far as we can at the 
present time, the question that confronts New England so far 
as these projects are concerned. If the amendment is 
adopted, we will have done everything that we can do at 
the present time. It will then be left to the States to make 
their arrangements among themselves on the apportionment 
of the 30-percent contribution, taxes and maintenance, and 
then New England will be able to get some benefits out of this 
legislation so far as the authorizations of 1936 are concerned, 
which that section cannot get at the present time. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. As I understand, under 
the provisions of the gentleman’s amendment the power rights 
and all rights if these reservoirs are built would be taken over 
by the Federal Government? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the Federal Government later de- 
cides to do so, the Federal Government would have to come 
in and get additional legislation specifically authorizing it. 
That would be the effect of my amendment, just the same 
as in connection with power projects, the Federal Govern- 
ment can only act when it receives additional authorization. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman feel 
that we Members of Congress from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire ought to take away the right and the title to 
this property when the State Legislatures of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts and the Governors of those States, have 
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gone on record against that? What is our duty in that 
respect? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am concerned with the protection 
of the life and property of the people. My first concern is 
the people in the flood areas, which includes the gentle- 
woman’s area. I am fighting for the people of your district 
and other districts in New England, as well as throughout 
the country. The Federal Government cannot take power 
without additional legislation and they have that right now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, they can do it now. 
We give to the Federal Government by my amendment no 
greater right than it now possesses, but we give to New 
England an opportunity to get some benefits from this leg- 
islation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman ac- 
cept an amendment which provides for local construction? 
For instance, at Lowell we will need local construction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the gentlewoman brought 
up that point. My amendment will, from a practical angle, 
apply only to two dams, whereas the gentlewoman and I 
know the Army engineers said there is potential power but 
it is not economically feasible to develop it on these two sites. 
This will enable the States to go ahead on the other dams 
which are included in the compact. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That does not take care 
of the local situation, which is vital. I know it is vital at 
Lawrence and at Lowell. Those two dams will not begin to 
take care of the situation. 

Mr. McCORMACE. But you do not have anything under 
the present bill, not because it is the fault of the committee, 
but because of the compact. This amendment is to try to 
circumvent the situation the compact has created, in order 
that New England may get something on the 1936 authoriza- 
tion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If we had passed the 
bill regarding the compacts last year we would have had 
protection today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is water over the dam. We 
are confronted with a practical situation. The only way 
New England can possibly get anything out of this bill is 
through the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. There has been a great con- 
troversy over whether there are any real power potentialities 
in these dam sites. The reports of the Army engineers in- 
dicate very little potentiality. This amendment will put it 
up to the Secretary of War to determine that now, and will 
at least bring the question to a head now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And it is the only way New England 
can get any consideration of the projects already authorized 
in the 1936 act. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 1 additional minute so 
I can ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Mr. BATES. This issue is of vital concern, of course, to 
us all on the Merrimack and also on the Connecticut River, 
but is it not a fact that the impassé at which we now find 
ourselves, where we are again threatened with floods, is 
brought about by the joint action of the four legislatures of 
New England, approved by the four Governors of New Eng- 
land? If we are going to change this thing is it not the 
duty of the legislatures first to bring about this change, and 
not the Congress? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no; we have a perfect right to, 
and we are doing here everything we possibly can. 

Mr. BATES. We are not ratifying the compact of New 
England. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is another question. The gen- 
tleman knows my position. The compacts probably will not 
be ratified, and if they are not, we will not get anything 
unless some action along the lines of my amendment is taken. 
That is the only way New England can get any consideration; 
and the gentleman knows it, or ought to know it. 

Mr. BATES. No; I do not know it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I am interested in, what I am 
concerned about, is the protection of the people so far as 
we can, of all flood-affected areas. I sympathize with them 
in their position. My amendment is an effort to extricate 
New England out of its present position, which the compact, 
whether rightly or wrongly, caused, and to secure for the 
people of New England flood- affected areas protection. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am wondering if we can reach 
an agreement on limiting the time of debate. Six Mem- 
bers have indicated their desire to be heard, as I understand. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments thereto close in 40 
minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, am I included in that number? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. Of course, the Chairman is 
the final judge of who shall be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not have a list of 
those who desire to be heard. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, I should like the Chair, if he will do it, to get 
a list of the Members desiring recognition, because I do not 
want to deprive anybody of the opportunity to be heard on 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request for the present. . 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the 
Committee on Flood Control that reported House Joint Reso- 
lutions 493 and 494, the compacts to which reference has been 
made. In the last 2 days, on my own volition, I took up this 
proposition with the New England Members. I pointed out 
to these Members that the Committee on Flood Control had 
established in the case of Denison a policy of allowing the 
local interests, where the question of power is involved, to 
contribute 30 percent of the cost of the lands and rights-of- 
way, and having the Federal Government purchase the land 
and own and operate the power plant. I not only called it to 
the attention of the New England Members but I called it 
particularly to the attention of the Member who offered this 
amendment today, with the hope the New England compacts 
would be amended by just exactly the provision the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts proposes to add to this bill; but this 
bill is not the place for this amendment. If it were a case 
of legislation being piled up in the committee and his not 
having an opportunity to offer the amendment to the legis- 
lation to which it belonged, it would be a different matter, 
but these compacts which bear the name of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts are reported out of the Committee on 
Flood Control and are now on the House Calendar and can 
be brought before this body whenever the Committee on 
Rules gives them a rule. 

Now, why should there be in the compacts this reserva- 
tion allowing the Federal Government to build and operate 
100 percent projects where power is involved? In 1936 the 
Flood Control Committee brought in a bill, and the House 
passed it, authorizing certain works on the Merrimack and 
Connecticut Rivers. Four State legislatures met and agreed 
on what portion of the cost of the land and the rights-of- 
way Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire should pay. These legislatures created a commission 
and provided means of financing the maintenance and opera- 
tion of these projects as now provided in the law. They 
provided a method of raising money to reimburse the com- 
munities for taxes lost because of the construction of these 
dams. This machinery is all set up in the compact. There 
can be no possible objection from anyone if this compact is 
brought out and this new principle that is being offered 
here today is embodied in the compact, and you do not 
throw over the machinery that can be put in operation 
and has been put in operation by these compacts. 

Now, what can be the effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? If Massachusetts, 
under his amendment, decides to build reservoirs up in 
New Hampshire or Vermont or Connecticut, regardless of 
what the people in Vermont or New Hampshire or Con- 
necticut want, by contributing 30 percent of the cost of the 
land and the rights-of-way to the Federal Government they 
can force those projects on Vermont or New Hampshire 
regardless of whether they want them up there or not. 

Now, if there were any tendency on the part of Vermont 
and New Hampshire to act as an obstructionist to the con- 
struction of these flood-control works, then such an amend- 
ment might be justified; but here we have the first example 
of four States, four legislatures, four Governors—and I have 
here a letter from the Governor of Vermont, from the Goy- 
ernor of Connecticut, and from the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, all saying that they would like 
to see the compact brought up and ratified by Congress. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I cannot yield now. I will yield a 
little later. 

If this amendment belonged in this bill, certainly I would 
not oppose it, because I think it is a solution of the problem. 
I think it is the answer, but why throw the compacts over- 
board when they can be amended by this same language, and 
at the same time you will have all the beneficial features of 
the compact? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Is it not true that if these 
compacts are amended by us down here in the Congress, they. 
will have to go back for the ratification of the four legisla- 
tures, and that would involve a long, tedious process? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly not. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Why not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I questioned the Governor of Vermont 
and the representative of the New Hampshire Water Control 
Commission, Mr. John Jacobson, at the hearing this year, 
and I said this: “If only those projects dealing with flood con- 
trol were to be built, since power has been injected into this, 
would you be willing to go ahead and pay even 100 percent of 
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the lands and rights-of-way for the construction of those 
dams?” And they said they would be willing to do that and 
could do it under this compact as drawn. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. But would it not have to 
go back to the legislatures, nevertheless? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They said not. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should like to ask the gentleman 
this question: If this amendment were adopted, would it 
not be necessary for the New England States to enter into 
compacts and for those compacts to be approved by Con- 
gress? And I am just wondering if we are getting anywhere 
except delaying flood control. : 

Mr. FERGUSON. It will be just starting on the old circle 
of refusing to ratify the existing compact and demanding 
new compacts be drawn, when the present compacts will 
serve the purpose. ae 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

-Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Would not this amendment 
do one thing, and that is, bring this question of existence of 
power potentialities at these sites to a head and instruct the 
Secretary of War to decide that now? Is not that the thing 
that has-been holding us up on these compacts, whether it 
is justified or not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Undoubtedly it is; and, as I say, this 
exact language was proposed by me. I think it is the solu- 
tion, but certainly it belongs in the compact and not in this 
fiood-contro} bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the gentleman subscribe to the 
proposition of United States development of power? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then why is the gentleman opposing it 
here? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have tried to the best-of my ability 
on many occasions to inform the gentleman of my stand, but 
he evidently cannot understand it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman realize that the same 
arguments he is making against this amendment were made 
against the Muscle Shoals development in the beginning and 
against the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am heartily in favor of the amend- 
ment, but it should be put in the compact and not in this 
bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have no right to amend a compact 
made by a State. This is a national legislative body, and 
here is where we legislate and not in Connecticut or New 
Hampshire. J 

Mr. FERGUSON. We certainly can put a provision in a 
compact. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that that compact is a treaty between those States up 
there. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The compact is not only before the 
House, but it is out of the committee and is on the calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN. But we cannot amend it and say to these 
States what they shall put into a compact. We can protect 
those States by putting this power in the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The gentleman will admit that if we 
put in a provision that requires any project that contains 
power to be 100 percent owned and operated by the Federal 
Government, they could either meet those provisions or not 
build the project. 
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‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate upon this amendment, and all 
amendments thereto close in 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I think a 
brief history of the controversy waging up there in New Eng- 
land might be of benefit and enable the members of this 
Committee to vote with intelligence on the McCormack 
amendment. These compacts which came down to us from 
the four New England States came about as a result of the 
1936 Flood Control Act. That act had nothing to do with 
power and merely made provisions that the States could get 
together and allot various contributions in order to furnish 
land and easements and rights-of-way on which these dams 
could be built. Under that power the four States—New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut—drew 
up compacts, which were ratified by the legislatures and 
which they sent down here. 

Then, to the great surprise of some of us down here, those 
compacts, which should have dealt exlusively with flood con- 
trol, had a provision in them which preserved the title to 
the power dams, or any other dams, in the States where 
erected. Mark you, the first time that power came into this 
discussion was when it was inserted in the compacts. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frercuson] says that we 
can make reservations down here changing the compacts, 
but any gentleman at all conversant with the law knows that 
any change that we may make in those compacts must go 
back to those States. Therefore, the only way that we can 
get any relief any immediate relief—without going through 
the tedious process of going back to the State legislatures 
and bringing up this discussion and problem again is through 
this amendment and all it provides. 

It is something that the Power Commission is in entire 
accord with. It provides immediate flood relief for New Eng- 
land, but, in addition, it sets forth what we believe to be the 
law of 1936 with clarity. In other words, under that act it 
may be questioned as to who would have title to these dams, 
the Federal Government or the State. The Power Commis- 
sion contends that the title would be in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The States contend that it would be in the States. 
Under the McCormack amendment that is clarified for all 
time because it expressly sets forth that the title would be 
in the Federal Government, where the power is developed by 
the Federal Government, and that is where the title should 
be when the Federal Government develops the power. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Assuming that this amendment 
were adopted, would it not be necessary to have other com- 
pacts up there? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. We put the burden back on 
the States, which they are now seeking to put on the Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress. If we proceed with these dams, 
and if they do not want to pay the seven and a haif con- 
tribution, then the consequence for that would be on those 
who advocate the compact. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. At the same time I do not want to 
kill the flood-control bill by tying it up. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I do not see where it would 
hurt the flood-control bill at all. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. .Mr. Chairman, I appreciate, as does 
every Member from New England, what the Flood Control 
Committee has done in presenting the bill before us today. I 
know the sincerity of its chairman and its membership. Un- 
fortunately the committee membership does not appreciate 
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as we, and as the people of Connecticut appreciate, that we 
are confronted with a situation that no one on either side of 
this House would advocate or approve; namely, a situation 
whereby under the flood compact drawn up by the New Eng- 
land States, we give for 999 years to the private utility com- 
panies of New England, control over power projects that may 
be built by the people, in other words, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is the situation with which we are confronted 
in New England. When the 1936 Flood Control Act was 
passed, a commission from each of the affected four States 
of New England was appointed. There crept into those com- 
missions some very able gentlemen. My time will not per- 
mit me to go into it now, but the Recor in Congress will 
disclose a speech that I made giving the names and the 
connections of men on the commissions who were directly 
connected with private utility companies. I gave the names 
and I gave their connections and it is all in the Recorp. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 gave no authority to inject 
the question of power, but utility interests working with these 
flood commissions saw in the catastrophe that hit our people 
in New England an opportunity for themselves. Like scav- 
engers they saw in the flood wreckage which engulfed New 
England an opportunity to steal from the people their power 
rights for 999 years. This amendment will clear up that 
situation to the benefit of the people. 

I sympathize with the chairman of the Committee on 
Flood Control. He wants to protect his bill. I submit, 
however, that nothing in this amendment would in the 
slightest degree vitiate a single point of this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the gentleman mean for 999 years, 
1,000 years practically? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Nine hundred and ninety-nine years; 
yes, practically 1,000 years. They had the audacity to put 
that provision into the compact. It is claimed that the leg- 
islatures of the four States did not know what they were 
doing. The Governor of Massachusetts has already dis- 
avowed it. My Governor has said that he would go along 
with the administration. The administration knows the 
facts. That compact is dead. If you were to pass it the 
President would veto it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And he ought to veto it. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. It would be against public conscience 
for any man to support it as it is written. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Unless it is included in this bill is there 
not doubt that it will be passed? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. That compact is dead. Even though 
they brought it up in the Senate and tried to pass it, it is 
tied up, it is dead. 

Mr. GREEN. And this is the only hope of getting it 
through. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. This is our one hope, and if this 
amendment is included in the bill we will force those who 
slipped that 999-year clause in the bill to back water and the 
people will retain their rights. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I sympathize deeply with the 
gentleman’s position, but I do not feel, after this bill has 
been in committee for weeks and weeks, that this important 
matter should be thrust on us here without any warning 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. The committee knows about this, I 
would say to the gentleman. : 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. They have known about this for 
over a year. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not of the details in this amend- 
ment or any amendment—— 
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Mr. KOPPLEMANN. But the gentleman was acquainted 
with the subject and the purposes of this amendment; the 
committee understood it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Exactly; and the committee put 
in the bill a reservation that kills the 999-year clause because 
we are in sympathy with the gentleman’s views. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Ciason] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, frankly, I am more inter- 
ested in getting flood control in the Connecticut River than 
in any other question involved in this bill. Because I believe 
that this amendment jeopardizes flood control if put in this 
bill, and jeopardizes the passage of the bill and the carrying 
out of the great projects which it represents, I am against 
this amendment. 

Let us look at this amendment which is offered. It would 
undertake to do something which is different from what 
these four New England States have agreed to do under the 
present compacts. It asks these States to enter into two 
more compacts with two compacts already existing covering 
the same subject matter. This amendment requires these 
States in some way to agree among themselves on a 30- 
percent contribution as to the cost of the flood-control por- 
tion of two dams which have been mentioned on the Con- 
necticut. There are just two dams—and this was recognized 
by the author of this amendment—which have any power 
possibilities in them at all on the Connecticut River. So 
far as these two dams are concerned the engineers for the 
Army have testified before the Committee on Flood Control 
that in their opinion no power can economically and feasibly 
be generated at any dam site on the Connecticut River. 
That is the actual situation. 

What are the facts? There are seven cities and towns 
on a 40-mile stretch of this river which in the flood of 1936 
lost over $100,000,000. They are vitally concerned that this 
bill shall pass. 9 

Why should we inject this amendment into the debate? 
Why not make it a separate clear-cut issue in connection 
with some other bill when it can be properly presented after 
full hearings? 

We all know that the Governor of Vermont, Mr. Aiken, 
came down here and told this committee they did not want 
these dams up there in his State owned by the Federal 
Government, Governor Murphy, of New Hampshire, has 
stated that the legislature of his State would not agree to 
any compact that transferred title to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore this amendment can be of no practical 
avail, but as Chairman WHITTINGTON says, may be sufficient 
to kill this most important bill. 

As for the 999-year clause, contained in the present com- 
pacts, I think the gentleman from Connecticut can take a 
lot of credit to himself for the fact that those compacts 
have not already been ratified by this Congress and that 
those reservoirs have not been built. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. My name having been mentioned I 
think the gentleman should yield. 

May I ask the gentleman, is he in favor of the compact 
with the 999-year clause in it? Is he in favor of that? 

Mr.CLASON. That 999-year lease is from the title owners, 
the States, to an authority established by the States. That 
is what it is. That authority will continue for 999 years. 
The States will continue to own the reservoirs subject to a 
lease to their own agency, the authority, which is created 
solely to facilitate operation and management. There is not 
any power on the Connecticut River, according to the engi- 
neers, but whoever might buy this mythical power would have 
to buy it at rates established by the public authority. As a 
Member from New England, I would rely on the honesty of 
whoever is on the commission to set those rates. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not kill this flood control bill. It 
carries authorizations for $375,000,000 and it means a lot to 
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the people in my valley. They are the people who have suf- 
fered from the Connecticut River. They are the ones who 
want the protection of this bill because they need that pro- 
tection. Let us get the authorization at the present time 
for the construction of these walls, levees, dikes, pumping 
plants and all the other necessary works and forget about the 
reservoirs, so far as this bill is concerned. t 

No one raised this question in committee. If they had 
wanted to, they could have brought it up. There were 25 
members of the committee there. Why did they not present 
the arguments then? If the majority of that committee 
had felt this amendment properly was a part of this bill, the 
committee would have included it. If the committee had 
felt or if the individuals had felt that this bill was one that 
should have included anything with regard to interstate com- 
pacts, it would have been included. 

Obviously this amendment has been offered for political 
purposes, because the Federal administration has refused to 
permit the ratification of the present compacts entered into 
and approved by the four State governments, with the 
approval of the Secretary of War. This failure to carry out 
the wishes of the flood sufferers of the Connecticut and 
Merrimack Valleys will not be forgotten by them when they 
are called upon to decide who has best looked out for their 
interests. Let us not endanger the projects under this bill, 
which within 12 months will provide adequate protection, 
according to the Army engineers, for these seven important 
industrial communities. 

Take the situation at Springfield. The city has entered 
into a P. W. A. project there which has obligated its citizens 
to spend $650,000 for the construction of pumping stations, 
intercepting sewers, and other works. Contracts have been 
let and construction has already started. The Federal Gov- 
ernment likewise is responsible under this project for expen- 
ditures of more than $500,000. Every bit of work performed 
under this project and every pumping plant which is built 
will be valueless until the dike is constructed. The Army 
engineers will not complete the Springfield dike or start 
work at the other cities until authorization is given under 
this bill for the construction of the necessary works provided 
for by its terms. 

In these circumstances I would be remiss in my duties as 
their Representative in Congress if I did not protest as vig- 
orously as I can the inclusion in this bill of this amendment, 
which might well result in the defeat of the bill itself. 

The public officials of Springfield have acted in good faith 
in assuming that this authorization would be given. Let us, 
as Members of Congress, likewise act in good faith and do 
nothing to endanger the Springfield project. 

So far as the power issue is concerned I will be glad to 
vote in favor of any bill in respect to the construction of 
reservoirs for flood control, power, and all other proper pur- 
poses on the Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers. Let the 
proper Federal and State authorities agree on a program, 
modifying, if necessary, the two present compacts. Then let 
us bring in a bill designed to carry out the desires expressed 
by the people through their authorized representatives and 
bring to a successful end the unfortunate impasse which now 
exists on this problem which concerns every citizen in the 
four States so vitally. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has just spoken of the loss suffered 
in various parts of New England by floods. The loss suffered 
in various parts of New England through the depredations 
of the power interests run every year to a great many more 
million dollars than the loss suffered by the flood in 1 year. 
I hold in my hand a letter from a power company in the very 
district of the gentleman who has just spoken, Mr. CLASON. 
If you will pardon the personal, it so happens I own a little 
camp up in the woods of Massachusetts, over the Connecti- 
cut line, right in the gentleman's district. 

Mr. CLASON. That statement is not correct. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the gentleman have Tolland, Mass.? 

Mr. CLASON. I do not. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I take that back, then. Does the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] have Tolland, 
Mass., in his district? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a let- 
ter from the power company serving that town. As just 
stated, I have a little camp up there in the woods near the 
Connecticut border. When electricity was put in there all 
of us on that line had to pay plenty in installation charges 
for the power line. Despite the fact we paid this money, we 
still get bills for demand charges whether we use electricity 
or not. This is just one humble example. The camp was 
not open in January, February, or March, yet I get a bill for 
$2.25 when there was not 1 kilowatt of electricity used in 
any of those months. That is just, as I say, an humble ex- 
ample. Multiply this by many people and then note just one 
example of power-company unfairness in New England. 
The people of New England have been groaning ‘under the 
unfair charges of the public utilities corporations up there 
for years. We want the Federal Government now to estab- 
lish a power yardstick in New England to save the people 
of that section these excessive charges under which they 
have labored and struggled for years. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call attention also to the fact 
that those who live in the flood areas of New England, when 
the next flood occurs and they are looking out their second- 
and third-floor windows at the water gradually creeping up, 
will not think of State rights; they will not think whether 
this amendment might kill the bill or not, and it will not, 
because I would not stand for it. I told the chairman my 
position in that respect. So this will not endanger the bill, 
However, those people will not be thinking of that. They 
will be thinking of the men who did not vote to give them 
protection. [Applause.] 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentleman. 

In closing may I point out that every single Member of the 
New England delegation on this side of the aisle, all the 
Democratic Members, are in favor of this amendment. I 
certainly hope that those who believe in giving the people 
of New England a square deal, so far as the power interests 
are concerned, will vote for the amendment. These power 
interests have been enslaving the people, they have been 
corrupting members of the legislature. 

Mr. BATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I had the privilege of serving in the legisla- 
ture of my Commonwealth and I never knew nor never heard 
of any members of the legislature being corrupted by any 
evil influence of that sort. Furthermore, does the gentleman 
not understand that all the power rates in the State of Massa- 
chusetts are determined by the public utility board, which is 
appointed by the Governor of the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May I say that the public-utility commis- 
sions of New England are a disgrace and a joke. 

Mr. BATES. Does the gentleman realize that the members 
were appointed by a Democratic Governor? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And I regret his appointments if these 
Officials allow these unjust public-utility practices and rates. 
It should here be pointed out, however, that frequently pro- 
gressive New England Governors are prevented from making 
progressive public appointments because of the fact that 
often legislative confirmation of executive appointments are 
necessary and frequently unprogressive legislatures or public- 
utility company dominated legislatures will not confirm 
progressive appointments. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
an amazing thing to me that my colleagues from Massachu- 
setts on the other side of the House did not consult the Flood 
Control Committee and did not talk with members of the 
minority with reference to this matter. I spoke to the chair- 
man about the matter early this afternoon, but he did not 
mention his plans. We are deeply interested in flood control, 
and the rivers are located in our districts. It does not seem 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] will help us in any way. Many believe, even 
if adopted, the States will have to sign an agreement or com- 
pact before the work can be commenced, as they must con- 
tribute to the projects, and it is work that will affect two or 
more States. Again, why was this amendment not discussed 
with the Flood Control Committee and with those of us who 
represent the badly damaged areas of the 1936 flood in order 
that the legal aspects might be decided and the States inter- 
ested have a chance to be heard? 

I know we are members of the minority, but most of us 
have come to Congress with apparently the tremendous con- 
fidence of our constituents, judging by the vote given us even 
in the Democratic cities. They send us here thinking we 
will do what is right, what is fair, and what is honest for 
them. I have never had a letter from any person in Massa- 
chusetts asking me to vote for anything that would provide 
for taking over the power or other rights in the Merrimack 
River. I have received hundreds of letters and I have seen 
hundreds of people who are vitally interested in flood control, 
not only by reservoirs but locally at Lowell, Mass., and at 
other cities and towns in the Merrimack Valley. I have in 
my hand the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, May 3, and 
in it there are resolutions from the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts memorializing Congress to pass the compacts. This 
is urged by the members of both the house and the senate 
of my State legislature—the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is called the general court—and it 
has been urged by the Governor and the State Legislature 
of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Chairman, I bitterly resent anyone saying the mem- 
bers of our State legislatures are dishonest or that our Gov- 
ernor is dishonest. They are thoroughly honest, I am sure. 
They are just as anxious to do what they think is right as I 
am to give the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. KOPPLE- 
MANN] the courtesy of saying he is honest and sincere. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I cannot yield. I yielded 
to the gentleman at the last session. I remember the gen- 
tleman's very unjust accusation. I cannot yield to him. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The point was brought up by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that not passing this amendment 
might jeopardize flood protection. It is really the other way 
around. They could have had flood protection long ago if 
they had had the compact. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I agree with the gentle- 
man. He is absolutely right. 

Mr. FERGUSON. For the information of the House I 
read from the report of the Chief of Engineers on the great 
amount of power that is embodied in the Connecticut River: 

There were possibilities of developing approximately 16,000 kilo- 
watts of firm peak power at two of these sites. 

Sixteen thousand kilowatts is all that is involved in the 
whole Connecticut plan, and the Chief of Engineers makes 
no recommendation for its development. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And there is very little 
or practically no potential power in the reservoirs on the 
Merrimack River. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. This is the official report of General 
Schley, stating there are only 16,000 kilowatts that can be 
developed in the two projects, and it is not recommended that 
this power be developed. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Then why insist upon it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I do not yield, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I would gladly stump the State of Massachusetts, and I 
would gladly stump all of New England on this question. 
New England people realize the huge sums of money that 
are being spent. They are very grateful for any contribu- 
tion they have had, but they feel they have not had their 
share, which is true. Do you think for 1 minute the people 
in my district, particularly those who are poor, those who 
have little money, would like to have me vote for something 
that at some future time may cause them to pay a great deal 
more for their electricity? The Army engineers tell me it 
would be a tremendous expense to provide power in these res- 
ervoirs. The amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
sets is a power amendment, not a flood-control amendment. 
I know the members of the Committee on Flood Control 
realize, just as do other Members who have made a study 
of this matter, that if the reservoirs are built for power they 
will be of little value for flood control. 

I know the people in my district and I know the people in 
other districts along the Merrimack River want flood con- 
trol. It is the crying need. They are bitterly resentful that 
a year ago when I tried to have the compact for the Merri- 
mack River voted upon by the Congress the Committee on 
Rules would not give me a rule to bring up the compact. I 
know, Mr. Chairman, that my people will feel that in voting 
today against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] I have done what I think 
is right for them, not only today but for the future. How 
could I tell my people that I voted for the McCormack 
amendment, which is in effect a power amendment, and 
might well jeopardize effective flood control? The people 
in my district are very jealous of their rights, of their privi- 
leges, and they want them protected. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I first want to correct an 
erroneous impression made by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Wooprum] this morning when he said that Mr. John M. 
Carmody, head of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
went before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations and 
stated that he did not want the $100,000,000 which we author- 
ized for rural electrification in the relief bill a few days ago. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Carmody never said anything of the 
kind. What he did say was that he would need more money 
for administrative expenses in order to properly handle the 
allocation of these funds. 

The record of the hearing shows that the chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee, Senator Apams, asked Mr. Carmody, 
“If this becomes a part of the law, you will have $140,000,000 
for the next fiscal year?” Senator Townsenp then asked Mr. 
Carmody, “Do you need it?” To which Mr. Carmody replied, 
“We have applications for that amount.” 

In fact, we need every dollar of that one hundred million 
added to the forty millions already available, and more, to 
meet the demands for rural electrification during the coming 
year. Every dollar of it will be paid back, with interest, and 
it will do the country infinitely more good than any other 
similar amount provided for in the entire bill. 

Coming back to the amendment that is now before the 
House, I want to remind you that this is one of the most 
important issues that ever came before Congress, touching 
the welfare of the people of New England. 

I was surprised to hear the lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] talk about the “poor people“ of Lowell, and other 
towns and cities in Massachusetts being injured by this 
amendment. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I cannot yield; I have only a few minutes 
and I am going to use all my time. I will use some of it, 
however, to show how the poor people of Massachusetts are 
overcharged for electric lights and power—and especially the 
poor people of Lowell. I will show that everyone who turns 
an electric switch in his home in Lowell, Mass., is overcharged 
at least 100 percent, and I will compare those rates with the 
rates in Tacoma, Wash., and in Ontario and Winnipeg, 
Canada, and with the T. V. A. rates. I am trying to establish 
a.T. V. A. for New England, in order to save this water power 
for the people of New England and get it to them at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates. 

You boast about the high wages you pay a laborer in New 
England. By the time he gets through paying outrageously 
high rents, the overcharges for electrical and other utility 
Services, and the unreasonably high prices charged for the 
things he has to eat and wear, he has little or nothing left; 
and at the same time be is deprived of the use of those elec- 
trical appliances that would add comforts and conveniences 
to his home. I am trying to give him cheap electricity to 
brighten his home, reduce his expenses, relieve his burdens, 
lighten the load of household drudgery, and enable him and 
his family to enjoy more of the comforts and conveniences 
of this life. 

The only hope for relief from these conditions is through 
some form of public generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of the water power on the Connecticut River and other 
navigable streams in New England. You will never get relief 
if the Power Trust can prevent it. 

In his appearance before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Philip H. Gadsden, the chief of the Washington 
propaganda factory of the Power Trust, stated that if certain 
amendments were adopted giving the Power Trust a free 
hand his industry would immediately start on an advanced 
program to put men back to work. 

Why did he not state that his industry, according to the 
last census figures, employed less than 250,000 people? Why 
did he not tell the committee the plan of his industry to 
make hydroplants and substations completely automatic and 
eliminate the labor entirely? Why did he not tell of the 
antisocial sales tactics of the power sale forces of the Power 
Trust in getting industries to put in labor-saving automatic 
electrical equipment? One of the largest industries in the 
country is now doing this with the elimination of 30 percent 
of the total employees. The Power Trust is not helping to 
relieve unemployment. It never did, and it never will. 

I put in the record some time ago a table showing the 
overcharges in New England for the year 1936, as compared 
with the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma, Wash., rates, and the 
Ontario rates. The 1937 reports have not yet been pub- 
lished. I am inserting that table for your benefit. 

Here are the combined overcharges, by States, for the 
year 1936, for domestic, commercial, and industrial rates: 


Overcharges by States for 1936 


According to | According to | According to 
N T: Ontario 


ampshire 
Vermont and Rhode Island 


4, 897, 400 
11, 209, 616 
86, 522, 422 


Thus you will see that according to the T. V. A. rates. the 
people in the New England States were overcharged $86,- 
522,422 a year. According to the Tacoma, Wash., rates they 
were overcharged $88,647,844 a year. And according to the 
Ontario rates, they were overcharged $101,778,487 a year. 
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Do you not think they need a yardstick? Do you not think 
they need a T. V. A. on the Connecticut River? Do you not 
think they need protection from these overcharges? 

Now let us see how those overcharges were distributed. 
Let us take the poor people first, the domestic consumers, be- 
ginning with Lowell, Mass. 

For instance, 25 kilowatt-hours a month costs $2.12 in 
Lowell. Under T. V. A. rates, or the Ontario, 25 kilowatt- 
hours a month costs 75 cents. In Lowell, 40 kilowatt-hours 
a month cost $3.09. Under the T. V. A. rates, 40 kilowatt- 
hours a month costs $1.20 and $1.02 under the Ontario rates. 

For 100 kilowatt-hours a month in Lowell, Mass., they pay 
$5.39. Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would be $2.50 and 
in Ontario $1.74. 

In Lowell 500 kilowatt-hours a month costs $17.39. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would be $6.90 and under the 
Ontario rates $3.92. 

These high rates prevail throughout Massachusetts, as 
anyone can see if he will send to the Federal Power Com- 
mission and get a copy of the latest Electric Power Rate 
Survey for Massachusetts. He should also get one for the 
State of Washington, so he may compare the Massachusetts 
rates with the rates at Seattle and Tacoma. He should also 
get one for Mississippi so that he may compare his rates 
with the T. V. A. rates now in force in Tupelo, Amory, 
Corinth, and other points in that area. 

Now turn to page 21 of the Massachusetts rate survey and 
let us see the overcharges your commercial consumers in 
Lowell have to pay—your merchants, hotel, restaurant, and 
filling station operators, as well as your professional men. 
You will note that there are two schedules, C and D. That 
is just camouflage. It is all the same power and all goes 
over the same line. You pay the D rates—unless you are on 
the inside. Then you pay C rates which I will insert along 
with the T. V. A., the Tacoma, the Ontario, and the Winni- 
peg rates, so you can compare them. 


Winnipeg, Canada... 


So you will see that these commercial consumers simply 
pay rent to the Power Trust, as it were, to get to do business 
in their own houses. 

The same thing is true all over Massachusetts and all the 
other New England States—as will appear from a comparison 
of the rate surveys of each of them with the T. V. A., Tacoma, 
and Ontario rates. 

Now, let us take the industrial rates, compare them and see 
how badly your people are being overcharged. They have 
three “schedules” for industrial power in Lowell, F, D, and H. 
D is the highest and H is the lowest. I give them both. It 
is all the same power and comes over the same line. 

Industrial rates 


1 51 60,000 
lo- kilo- 
watt- | watt- 


hours a hours a | hours a} hours a | bours a | hours a 
month | month | month | month | month | month 


The industrial rates in Lowell prevail throughout Massa- 
chusetts, and similar rates are imposed in all the other New 
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England States, as will be seen from the rate surveys of each 
of those States. Just think of having to pay $8,218 a month 
in New England for the same power, 400,000 kilowatt-hours, 
under D schedule or $5,512 under C schedule, in the discretion 
of the company, that would cost $1,780 in Tacoma, Wash.—a 
difference of $3,832 to $6,438 a month. No wonder their 
industries are leaving them. 

These are the reasons, Mr. Chairman, that I favor this 
amendment. I want to save this water power for the people 
of New England, now and for all time to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, it seems as if this power 
question has been injected into this situation at the last 
moment 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Compact. 

Mr. BATES. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut to keep quiet just for a moment. 

I can well understand the difference of opinion between 
men who advocate public ownership of power and private 
ownership and the construction of dams and more dams on 
power sites, because I have served on the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, before which those questions have come 
during the last 2 years. However, I think the real issue here 
is whether or not we are going to get protection from the 
flood waters of both the Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers. 

I have in my hand here the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 3 
of this year in which is recorded the actions upon a resolution 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, which, after all, is 
the sovereign body of our State, and that resolution was 
approved by the Governor of Massachusetts, who is a Demo- 
crat. These compacts were also approved by the legislatures 
of the other New England States. The resolution reads as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts calls the 
attention of the Congress of the United States to the fact that 
the completed compacts represent a strict adherence to letter and 
spirit of the Federal Flood Control Act of 1936; that these com- 
pacts were negotiated in record time; that every fulfillment of 
conditions of local cooperation anticipated by that act have been 
met by the States involved; that the General Court of Massachu- 
setts regrets that the Federal Government should raise questions 
foreign to the language of the Federal Flood Control Act; that it 
further regrets that these questions should be raised after the 
completion of the compacts; and that it further regrets that the 
Federal Government should ask the States involved to sign away 
their rights as sovereign States in order to secure the ratification 
of the compacts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby urges 
the Congress of the United States to ratify as soon as possible the 
existing compacts in their present form, providing, if necessary, for 
future amendment to meet requirements which may be imposed 
by the Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth send copies 
of these resolutions to each Member of the Congress of the United 
States from this Commonwealth and from the States of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut, and to the presiding officers 
of both branches of Congress. 


It seems to me that we ought to be interested in preserving 
those large communities along the Merrimack and Connecti- 
cut Rivers from the devastating floodwaters which come down 
those rivers every year. If we are interested in preserving 
those communities, we ought to do what we can to ratify 
those compacts and put into effect an opportunity for the 
Federal and the State governments jointly to enter into 
these flood-control projects to get relief at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. The gentleman knows that 
if the State legislatures had not inserted a reservation about 
power in the compacts, but had adhered strictly to the Flood 
Control Act of 1936, the compacts would have been approved 
long ago. 

Mr. BATES. I can only repeat, in answer to the gentle- 
man, that the Federal Government is now asking the States 
involved to sign away their rights as sovereign States, and 
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take away whatever natural resources they have; and that, 
I submit, is not the business of the National Congress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The gentleman knows 
that in order to secure power in these reservoirs, where 
there is practically no potential power, the expense of gener- 
ating that power with auxiliary resources will be so tre- 
mendous that it will make the rate very high—higher than 
the cost at the present time for power in Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I know that in the State of Massachusetts 
we have a public-utility board created by law, which in 
turn has full authority in the determination of power rates, 
and that the members of that board are appointed by the 
Governor of the State, and I further know that the Gov- 
ernor of the State for the last 8 years has been a Demo- 
cratic Governor. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not a fact that so far as these 
particular rivers are concerned, there is no call for the 
additional power referred to in this debate this afternoon. 

Mr. BATES. I have been informed by high authority in 
Massachusetts that we have all the power that we need in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, through the courtesy of 
the chairman of the committee I am recognized for 2 min- 
utes. I repeat what was said earlier in the afternoon, that 
this is a question of flood control and not a question of power. 
I cannot agree with my colleague from Massachusetts when 
he says the way to get relief from flood conditions is to put 
in a power proposition. If you are going to muddy the waters 
by including a power proposition, you will defeat the purpose 
for which we have asked this legislation, namely, flood con- 
trol in the Connecticut and Merrimack Valleys. I am inter- 
ested in flood control and the way to get it is to vote down 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. The gentleman ought to know better about 
prices and about the qualifications of people holding public 
office. I deny the fact that the Public Utilities Board of 
Massachusetts are thieves as he accused them of being. They 
are honest citizens, and they regulate the power matters and 
prices fairly and equitably to all people. Further than that, 
the gentleman is afraid of paying a little maintenance charge 
in a camp in my district. I am glad that he owns property 
up in a good neighborhood. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No. I have told the gentleman I 
would not yield. The gentleman ought to know that there is 
a maintenance charge, and when he takes that $2.09 charge 
and increases it to a million, I do not know where he gets his 
arithmetic. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I learned it in Connecticut. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is mighty poor arithmetic. The only. 
way that New England can get relief from flood conditions 
such as existed in 1936 and which are threatening us all of 
the time is to vote down the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] and vote for the bill 
reported by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

The gentleman from Mississippi is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I rather suspect it 
has occurred to members of the committee by this time, 
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why this New England controversy was not embraced in this 
bill. It really has no place here. 

I have, as a Member of Congress, supported the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. I am in sympathy, as my friends from 
New England knew, with the solution of the problem in New 
England. I favor the multiple type of reservoir, and where 
practicable I favor generation of power in flood-control 
reservoirs. While I have not proclaimed it from the house 
tops as often as some others I want the natural resources of 
the United States preserved for the benefit of the American 
people. 

I appreciate the fine spirit of my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. Just let me tell you 
that he has sized up the situation admirably. The act of 
1936 provided that the compacts had to be ratified by Con- 
gress. The States entered into compacts. They were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Flood Control. You gentlemen 
from New England are familiar with my attitude, but it 
is fair to say that a compact is nothing more nor less than 
a treaty between two States. If reservations are proper to 
treaties, they are proper to compacts; and it is fair to the 
Flood Control Committee to say that the committee 
adopted reservations to the compacts heretofore made, and 
these reservations contain this provision which the mem- 
bers of the committee know they had to contain if they were 
reported to the House. I read from the reservations in- 
serted in the compacts by the Flood Control Committee: 

Nothing therein shall be construed as impairing, diminishing, 
or in anywise affecting or impairing the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission under the act of June 10, 1920, or the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government under any other law of 
the United States with respect to the matters dealt with in said 
compacts. 

Those compacts are pending here. My friend from Massa- 
chusetts said they were dead. I did not say it, but I am 
saying to you who are interested in this pending bill as a 
flood- control measure that I would like to see this question 
of differences in New England adjusted on its merits. If the 
compacts are dead I do not want them to be put into this 
bill and thus kill this bill. 

I am speaking for the integrity of this legislation. I know 
the opposition. I know that improvements have been made 
in section 2 of this bill. We have followed the leadership of 
my good friend McCormack in reducing local contributions 
for reservoirs. Now, let us arrange to see if this matter can- 
not be settled. The compacts are dead because the amount 
of the local contribution has changed. This means that these 
States in New England have got to negotiate other compacts 
respecting local contribution which has been reduced by 70 
percent before they can construct these reservoirs under 
compacts. This is a matter that should be settled in New 
England and then approved by Congress. The adoption of 
this amendment certainly does not settle the matter, for 
compacts still must be negotiated before the local contribu- 
tion can be provided, and the compacts have got to be 
approved by Congress. 

We have done the liberal thing, we have treated the New 
England reservoirs just as we have treated other reservoirs. 
We have reduced the local contributions 70 percent. The 
present is not the time either to modify the existing compacts 
or to give consideration to this question. Let me say in the 
kindliest spirit and with all due deference that there is less 
power and more talk about power in New England than in any 
other section of the United States. I know what has hap- 
pened in the other body; these compacts have been held up 
there. You know what has happened in this body; they have 
been held up. It is not essential to put them in this bill. 
It may hold up this bill and prevent flood-control legislation. 
It may transfer a burden in some way, from Members of 
Congress from New England, but the question has got to 
come back to Congress. I am in sympathy with the gentle- 
man’s viewpoint. Let the question come on the compacts and 
not on this bill. I know what my friend will say; I am going 
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to anticipate his saying that he will not be a party to this 
amendment that is proposed if it results in destreying this bill. 

If the amendment goes to another body, I know of the 
fight and conflict between the interests involved. The thing 
that disturbs me is that the amendment, if adopted, may be 
beyond the control of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of fact, the gentleman 
knows that the 999-year proposition would take New Eng- 
land entirely out of the jurisdiction of Congress to legislate 
so far as power is concerned. The gentleman knows that 
the opponents of the compact proposition in the Senate will 
approve my amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No. I must protect the pending 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I may say if there is any opposition 
to this amendment and it is not agreed to by the Senate, and 
if the matter goes to conference and the gentleman is em- 
barrassed, I will do everything possible to get a bill through. 
If I thought this would endanger the pending bill, I assure 
the gentleman I never would have offered the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If this matter were in the gentle- 
man's hands and not in the hands of others who might con- 
trol it in the other body, the situation might be different. 
However, may I say that the committee considered this mat- 
ter from every angle. If the amendment passes, it does 
nothing more nor less than provide that the title to the 
reservoirs shall be in the Federal Government, which is the 
bone of contention in New England. The compacts have got 
te come back here. I am in sympathy with the viewpoint of 
the gentlemen from that section of the country and would 
like to assist them so far as the merits of their proposition 
are concerned; but if that compact bill has been killed of its 
own weight, I urge that the New England controversy not be 
inserted in this bill, thereby killing it. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McCormack) there were—ayes 50, noes 65. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON and Mr. McCormack to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 53, noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Masstncate: Strike out lines 23 and 
24, page 8, and lines 1 and 2 on page 9, and insert: “And provided 
jurther, That the Government of the United States acknowledges 
the right of the States of Oklahoma and Texas to continue to exer- 
cise all existing proprietary and other rights of supervision of and 
jurisdiction over the waters of all tributaries of Red River within 
their borders above Denison Dam site and above said dam, if and 
when constructed.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the amendment. It is not germane to the bill 
or to the section under consideration. The pending measure 
has nothing to do with undertaking to allocate water rights 
in any particular whatsoever. The amendment might be ap- 
plicable to a bill affecting reclamation, but there is no ques- 
tion of allocation of water rights involved in the present bill. 
On its merits and as a matter of law the amendment is 
wholly unnecessary—the rights of the States remain 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 


. 
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Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
strikes out the following: 

And provided further, That in the consideration of benefits in 
connection with the Denison Reservoir all the benefits that can 
be assigned to the proposed Altus project and other such projects 
in Oklahoma shall be reserved for said projects. 

That language means that so far as Oklahoma is con- 
cerned, a project known down there as the Altus project 
on one of these tributaries of the Red River is protected. 
They have given protection under this law, so they may 
proceed on that river and on that project in the future to 
utilize the waters of that stream. 

Mr. Chairman, the four lines that are stricken by my 
amendment deal with the identical subject matter that would 
be stricken if my amendment were agreed to, but my amend- 
ment enlarges upon it in this way. The stricken language 
limits the Altus project so that it may not be abridged; that 
is, the rights of the State of Oklahoma and the people of 
Oklahoma on that stream are not abridged by any con- 
struction work or otherwise that may be done by the Gov- 
ernment down below where these streams empty into the 
Red River. 

It is proposed by the pending bill to make the Red River 
navigable as far as the Denison Dam. It is proposed to 
establish a power plant at Denison Dam. I may say I am 
representing the planning board of the State of Oklahoma 
in presenting this matter. It is the opinion of that board 
that unless Oklahoma is protected in all of the streams 
that flow into the Red River above the Denison Dam, vested 
rights may obtain which perhaps will abridge the State of 
Oklahoma in hereafter making such use of the water in 
these streams as it may desire to make and which now it 
has the right to do. I can give an illustration, I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair interrupt the gentle- 
man? Of course, the gentleman understands the Chair is 
not now considering the merits of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, but is anxious to hear what the gentleman may have 
to say upon the question of the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. Is the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MASSINGALE. In response to the inquiry of the 
Chair, I may state that my amendment is certainly germane 
to the bill under consideration because the bill itself under- 
takes to reserve benefits on a portion of the streams covered 
by my amendment, above the Denison Dam, that are 
tributary to the Red River. My amendment reserves these 
rights not only to the State of Oklahoma but to the State of 
Texas in all streams tributary to the Red River that flow 
into it above the Denison Dam. This preserves only the 
rights of the State of Oklahoma in one stream, which flows 
into the Red River above the Denison Dam. That is the 
point I wish to make, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MASSINGALE] deals 
with matters which are not embraced within the provisions 
of the bill under consideration, and, therefore, sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That, in carrying out the purposes of this act, the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of Agriculture are hereby authorized 
to cooperate with institutions, o! tions, and individuals, and 
to utilize the services of Federal, State, and other public agencies, 


and to pay by check to the cooperating public agency, either in 
advance or upon the furnishing or ormance of said services, all 
or part of the estimated or actual cost thereof; and to make ex- 
penditures for personal services and rent in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, for purchase of reference and law books and 
periodicals, for printing and binding, for the purchase, exchange, 
operation, and maintenance of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
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vehicles and motorboats for official use, and for other necessary 
expenses. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause preliminary examinations and surveys for flood control, 
including floods aggravated by or due to tidal effect at the follow- 
ing-named localities, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to cause preliminary examinations and surveys for 
run-off and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on 
the watersheds of such localities; the cost thereof to be paid from 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for such purposes: 
Provided, That no preliminary examination, survey, project, or esti- 
mate for new works other than those designated in this or some 
prior act or joint resolution shall be made: Provided further, That 
after the regular or formal reports made as hereby authorized on 
any examination, survey, project, or work under way or proposed 
are submitted to Congress, no supplemental or additional report or 
estimate shall be made unless authorized by law or by resolution of 
the Committee on Flood Control of the House of Representatives or 
the Committee on Commerce of the Senate: And provided further, 
That the Government shall not be deemed to have entered upon 
any project for the improvement of any waterway mentioned in 
this act until the project for the proposed work shall have been 
adopted by law: 

Thames River and its tributaries, Connecticut. 

Chittenango Creek and its tributaries, New York. 

Ellicott Creek, N. Y. , 

Smokes Creek at Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Bellows Pond and Canada Lake drainage area, Fulton County, 
N. Y. 

Kayaderosseras Creek, Fish Creek, and their tributaries, and 
Saratoga Lake, N. Y. 

Frankford Creek, Philadelphia County, Pa. 

Big Elk Creek and Elk River, Cecil County, Md. 

Smith River and its tributaries, Virginia and North Carolina. 

Tensas River, Franklin, Madison, Texas, East Carroll, Concordia, 
and Catahoula Parishes, La. 

Bayous Rapides, Boeuf, Cocodrie, and the watersheds thereof 
Soe Aig 5 source in Rapides Parish to their outlet in St. Landry 

East bank of Red River, beginning at the south bank of Loggy 
Bayou at the hill line, and thence along the south bank of Loggy 
Bayou to the east bank of Red River, and from thence along the 
east bank of Red River to Coushatta Bayou, Red River Parish, La. 

Salt Fork of Red River and its tributaries, Oklahoma. 

Kiamichi River, Okla. 

Sulphur River, Tex. 
mee Isabel Creek, located northwest of Laredo, Webb County, 

X. 

Smackover Creek, in Union, Ouachita, and Nevada Counties, Ark. 

Bartholomew Bayou of Ashley and other counties, Arkansas. 

Six Mile Creek in Logan County, Ark. 

Cadron Creek, Ark. z 

Republican River, Beaver and Sappa Creeks, Kans. and Nebr. 

Fox River and its tributaries, Missouri. 

Dam at northern end of Fox Island, Clark County, Mo. 

Grand River and tributaries, Missouri. 

Henderson River, Nl. 

Kaskaskia River, III. 

Rock River, III. 

McCraney Creek, Hadley Creek, Kaiser Creek, Six Mile Creek, and 
Bay Creek and their tributaries in Pike County, Ill 

Rochester and McClearys Bluff levee unit on ‘Wabash River, Il. 

England Pond levee unit on Wabash River, Ill. 

Russell and Allison levee unit on Wabash River. Il. 

Tri Pond Levee Unit on Wabash River, Ill. 

Wabash River at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Lost River and tributaries in the vicinity of Orleans, Ind. 

Miami River, Ohio. 

Chagrin River and its tributaries, Ohio. 

Muskingum River and its tributaries, Ohio. 
© Short Greek and its tributaries, in Jefferson and Harrison Coun- 

es, 0. 

Tiffin River and its tributaries, Ohio and Michigan. 

Bellevue Conservancy District, Ohio. 

Hocking River, Ohio, and in the sag of Athens, Ohio. 

Deckers Creek, Monongalia County, W. 

Soldier River, Iowa. 

Hay Creek, Goodhue County, Minn. 

Wells Creek and Bullard Creek, Goodhue County, Minn. 

Gila River and tributaries, Arizona and New Mexico. 

Virgin River and tributaries, in Nevada, Arizona, and Utah. 

Kanab Creek, Utah and Ariz. 

Streams draining into the Great Salt Lake, and the Great Basin, 
Utah and Nev. 

Short Creek, Ariz. and Utah. 

Beaver Dam Wash, Ariz., Utah, and Nev. 

Colorado River and its tributaries above Lees Ferry, Ariz. 

Humboldt River and tributaries, in Nevada. 

Owyhee River and tributaries, in Nevada. 

St. Regis River, Mont. 

Boise River, Idaho, 


Carson River and tributaries, in California and Nevada. 

Walker River and tributaries, in California and Nevada. 

Truckee River and tributaries, in California and Nevada. 

Sonoma Creek, Calif. 

Streams in Los Angeles and Ventura Counties draining the Santa 
Monica Mountains, Calif., directly into the Pacific Ocean. 

North Fork of the Yuba River, at city of Downieville and 
vicinity, Sierra County, Calif. 

Santa Ynez River and its tributaries, California. 

Santa Marguerita River and its tributaries, California. 

Deer Creek in the county of Tehama, Calif. 

Paynes Creek, Tehama County, Calif. 

Cottonwood Creek, Shasta and Tehama Counties, Calif. 

Battle Creek, Shasta and Tehama Counties, Calif. 

Cow Creek, Shasta County, Calif. 

Mill Creek, Tehama County, Calif. 

Napa River and its tributaries, California. 

San Lorenzo River, in Santa Cruz County, Calif. 

Naselle River, in Pacific County, Wash. 

Lands below and contiguous to Vancouver Lake area in Clark 
County, Wash., with a view to providing flood protection for low- 
lands along Columbia River between Whipple Creek and mouth 
of Lake and/or Lewis Rivers. 

- Willapa River, in Pacific County, Wash. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, Chairman, as a member of the 
Flood Control Committee and of the subcommittee thereof 
that drafted this bill, I am most interested in its favorable 
consideration and passage. In my judgment, considering 
the limited amount of authorization involved, the committee 
has brought to you the best bill it possibly could and one 
that is fully supported by the facts revealed by the rather 
extensive hearings the committee held on this measure. 

There is one improvement that could have been made. 
Section 2 provides that States or political subdivisions shall 
be granted and reimbursed from flood-control appropriations 
by the United States sums equivalent to 70 percent of actual 
expenditures made by them in acquiring lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way for dam and reservoir sites. The present 
law requires local interests to pay the full amount of this 
cost. Therefore, we are relieving the local interests of 70 
percent of the burden it is now compelled to carry under 
existing law. 

No doubt a good many of the projects authorized by this 
measure, or at least some of them, can be constructed under 
this provision, but there are a large number that cannot be. 
Local interests in a number of instances will not be able to 
supply these costs and, therefore, the reservoirs will remain 
unconstructed, although definitely authorized by this legis- 
lation. In my own. State, seven reservoirs are provided for 
in this bill. It is possible that one or two may be constructed 
by local interests bearing 30 percent of the cost of land and 
reservoir sites. It is quite doubtful, however, that the others 
can be. Local interests, under the circumstances, cannot 
meet the cost, and unless the State can find some way to 
raise revenues to meet this cost in connection with these 
projects, they simply cannot be built. But this measure 
authorizes their construction, and if, in the course of time, 
it is definitely established that these reservoirs cannot be 
constructed with this cost placed on the State or local inter- 
ests, and if it is also established that many other projects 
included in this measure, and others heretofore authorized, 
cannot be constructed with local interests being required to 
pay the cost, then I feel confident that the Congress will 
accept on behalf of the Federal Government the full respon- 
sibility, and thus modify section 2 of this bill by proper 
amendment so as to make it possible for all of the projects 
authorized to be constructed. 

This legislation means much to my State if the projects 
can be built. Arkansas has more navigable streams than any 
other State in the Union. Its valleys are subject to frequent 
floods. It is vital to the full development and use of these 
lands that the menace of floods be removed and the popula- 
tions of these valleys be made secure. We know that- all of 
our needs cannot be granted in 1 day. It takes continuous 
effort and time to get these projects that are necessary for 
the preservation of our resources and the improvement and 
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growth of communities located in these valleys. We must not 
turn back but rather continue to promote a national flood- 
control program. And so long as I remain in Congress I 
expect to work diligently and constantly for flood-control 
legislation that will authorize and promote large projects and 
improvements of this character. 

Mr. Chairman, in section 4, under the title “Lower Missis- 
sippi River,” provision is made for modifying the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1928, as amended by the Flood Control Act of 
June 15, 1936. This provision in the bill deals with the 
greatest flood-control problem in this Nation. We have not 
fully solved it, but sufficient authorization is contained in this 
provision to solve it if the Chief of Army Engineers, in his 
discretion, determines that the back-protection levee, the 
Eudora Floodway, and the Morganza Floodway shall be con- 
structed. 

Further provision is made for the raising of the fuse-plug 
levee. The leaving of this levee as it has been in the years 
past has been a tragedy the consequences of which a kind 
Providence has minimized. If a flood had come during the 
past 10 years comparable to the flood of 1928, a portion of my 
district and other counties in southeast Arkansas and north- 
east Louisiana would have suffered immeasurable damage, 
loss, and destruction for the benefit and protection of other 
sections. It is a great injustice, and I sincerely hope that the 
fuse-plug levee will be immediately raised, and in due course 
of time the back-protection levee as provided by law will be 
constructed. 

I am very happy, Mr. Chairman, to have had a humble part 
in the drafting of this bill and in the development of the 
hearings upon which it is based, and I trust that the mem- 
bership of this House will approve our efforts and pass this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I have committee 
amendments covering four streams, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be considered as one amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendments as one amendment and they will be con- 
sidered in their entirety. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: Amend 
section 6, page 20, by inserting after line 12 “Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Rossville, Ga.” 

Insert, after line 12, the following: “Waccama River, North and 
South Carolina.” 

Insert after line 14, the following: “Perry Creek, Iowa.” 

Insert after line 17, the following: “Red Lake River and its 
tributaries, Minnesota.” 


Insert on page 21, after line 5, the following: “Pembina River 
and its tributaries, North Dakota.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, not for the purpose of saying anything 
of a controversial nature but rather to reminisce for a 
moment, I call attention to the fact that the Committee on 
Flood Control was created on the 3d of February, 1916, and 
I was made a member of that first Flood Control Com- 
mittee. At that time, as a minority member of the com- 
mittee, I proposed a substitute for a bill which the majority 
of the committee reported and which provided for the 
building of levees for the control of floods on the Mississippi 
River. My substitute proposed: 

Flood prevention and protection through the establishment, 
construction, and maintenance of natural and artificial reservoirs 
and detention basins for water storage and control, and levees, 
revetments, and other bank-protective works, spillways, waste 
weirs, waste ways, by-passes, controlled outlets and flood-control 
works of every nature and kind, and the protection of watersheds 
from denudation, erosion, and surplus waste, and from forest 
fires, * * * by reforestation. 

I merely desire to call attention now to what the chairman 
of that committee said. Mr. Humphreys, who lived in the 
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same district as the present chairman of the Committee on 
Flood Control and in the same city of Greenville, Miss., made 
the following remark about my proposal contained in the 
substitute when during the debate I presented it to the 
House: 


That theory is one which appeals to a man who first starts out 
in the kindergarten class on this subject. He first starts out with 
the reservoir system, but before he reaches the grammar school he 
abandons it. 


I asked him at this point to yield for a question, but he 
would not yield and instead continued as follows: 


Anybody who studies it reaches the conclusion that there is 
nothing to it. The reservoirs above Pittsburgh, which are esti- 
mated to cost $21,000,000—but the Army engineers say they will 
cost a good deal more—contain 59,000,000,000 cubic feet of water, 
That is a good deal of water—59,000,000,000 cubic feet. Now, that 
is at the headwaters. That will not be accumulated in a minute; 
that will not be scooped up out of the Ohio River at one fell swoop; 
it will accumulate during the weeks after the storms. Fifty-nine 
billion feet of water pass down the Mississippi River in 7 hours in 
time of flood. 

In other words, taken what would flow down that river in 24 
hours, assu at the same rate, of course, it would cost $73,- 
000,000 to build a reservoir to hold the floodwaters that would 
go down the Mississippi River in 24 hours. A flood would last 48 
days. Multiply that $73,000,000 by 48, and you will find how much 
it would cost to control this flood by reservoirs. The statement 
of Colonel Townsend— 


Of the Engineers— 


is that there is but one place to put a reservoir, if you are going 
to have one, and that is near Cairo, because the rainstorms are 
sometimes up the Ohio, sometimes up the Mississippi, and some- 
times up the Missouri. You would have to excavate a reservoir 
as big as the State of New Jersey; you would have to excavate out 
of it enough dirt to build levees 150 feet high and 7,000 miles 


long. 


I desire to quote merely enough to show you how ridiculous 
now appear these statements by the man who as chairman 
who was then in charge of the flood-control program of the 
United States and how foolish the claim that the reservoir 
system would be. Mr. Humphreys said the levee system was 
the only thing, that the levee system was the only system 
approved by the Army engineers. He urged the House to 
stick to the levee system and at the same time ridiculed my 
proposal in language which I have just quoted in part. 

I have quoted Chairman Humphrey’s language from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 1916 in order to encourage those 
who may hesitate to urge a new idea lest they be abused and 
ridiculed. The plan for flood control which I then urged 
upon the House is now followed by the Government as a 
matter of course. When I offered my substitute for the 
flood-control bill in 1916, it was the first time the reservoir 
plan was proposed in the United States as legislation. Let 
me say again to those who would promote new ideas which 
are sound: Be not discouraged if you find little or no sup- 
port at first for if you will persevere and disregard the jibes 
of those who oppose things merely because they are new, 
you will finally prevail. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That in order to effectuate the policy declared in sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the act of June 22, 1936 (Public, No. 738, 
74th Cong.), and to correlate the program for the improvement of 
rivers and other waterways by the Department of War with the 

for the improvement of watersheds by the Department 
of Agriculture, works of improvement for measures of run-off and 
water-fiow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on the water- 
sheds of waterways, for which works of improvement for the 
benefit of navigation and the control of destructive floodwaters 
and other provisions have been adopted and authorized to be 
prosecuted under the direction of the Secretary of War and super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, are hereby authorized to be 
prosecuted by the Department of Agriculture under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and in accordance with plans ap- 
by him. For ing said work and measures there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 to be 
expended at the rate of $2,000,000 per annum during the 5-year 
period ending June 30, 1944. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby authorized an expenditure of not to 

exceed $375,000 per annum, from any appropriations heretofore or 
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hereafter made for flood control by the United States, for the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance by the Weather Bu- 
reau of a current information service on precipitation, flood fore- 
casts, and flood warnings, whenever in the opinion of the Chief 
of Engineers and the Chief of the Weather Bureau such service is 
advisable in connection with either preliminary examinations and 
surveys or works of improvement authorized by the law for flood- 
control purposes, and the Secretary of War upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief of Engineers is authorized to allot the Weather 
Bureau funds for said expenditure. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word in order to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. ¢ à 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to have the gentleman's 
idea about the words “flood warnings” in line 8. In the 
judgment of the gentleman would that include warnings 
that might be sent by radio? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand the Weather Bureau 
uses the telegraph. I do not know of any reason why they 
could not use the radio as well as the telegraph, and, per- 
sonally, if there is going to be any radio information given 
out I would like for it to be given by the Weather Bureau 
so it would be authentic. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. The sum of $375,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out the improvements herein over the 5-year period 
ending June 30, 1944, and the sum of $10,000,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated and expended in equal amounts by the Depart- 
ments of War and Agriculture for carrying out any examinations 
and surveys provided for in this act and other acts of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. McCormack] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
UmsteaD, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10618) au- 
thorizing the construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 503, he reported the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule, the previous 
question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. St. Claire, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 8837) entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, and for other purposes.” 

AMENDMENT OF SECOND LIBERTY BOND ACT 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10535) to amend 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, with a Senate 
amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


On page 2, line 6, after the word “time”, insert “Provided, That 
the face amount of bonds issued under the authority of this act 


shall not exceed in the aggregate 630,000,000, 000 outstanding at 
any one time.” - 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 
There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was concurred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have 5 legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on the flood- control bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 4132 OF THE REVISED STATUTES, AS AMENDED 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 10704) to 
amend section 4132 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk; and pending that, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be given 2 minutes to explain 
the situation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the situation is that there is a 
vessel at Honolulu that was purchased by the Pan-American 
Airways Co., reconditioned for $200,000 and has supplies for 
the islands of Wake, Midway, and Kingman Reef, and the 
passage of this bill is necessary in connection with the use 
of the clippers of the Pan-American Airways. This bill only 
adds to the existing law where they are permitted to go to 
Guam the words Midway,“ “Wake,” and “Kingman Reef.” 

Mr. O’MALLEY. There is no expense involved? 

Mr. BLAND. None at all. They want to sail on Monday, 
and they have the supplies necessary to relieve the situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence of section 4132 cf the 
Revised Statutes as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 11), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Vessels built within the United States and belonging wholly 
to citizens thereof; and vessels which may be captured in war by 
citizens of the United States and lawfully condemned as prize, or 
which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of 
the United States; and seagoing vessels, whether steam or sail, 
which have been certified by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation as safe to carry dry and perishable cargo, wherever 
built, which are to engage only in trade with foreign countries, 
with the Philippine Islands, the islands of Guam, Tutuila, Wake, 
Midway, and Kingman Reef, being wholly owned by citizens of the 
United States or corporations organized and chartered under the 
laws of the United States, or of any State thereof, the president 
and managing directors of which shall be citizens of the United 
States, and no others, may be registered as directed in this title.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM GRAVES SHARP 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table Senate Concurrent Resolution 
35, and agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 35, which the Clerk will re- 
port. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 35 

Whereas the late Honorable William Graves Sharp, with prophetic 
vision, introduced in the House of Representatives on April 21, 1913, 
the first bill which provided for the carrying of the mail by air- 
plane; and 

Whereas air-mail service now reaches every part of the Nation 
and has been extended to lands across the sea: Therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States hereby honors and 
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pays tribute to the memory of Hon. William Graves Sharp for hav- 
I and supported the first bill providing for air-mail 
Ser é 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, is not this very unusual pro- 
cedure? I never heard of anything like this before and until 
I know more than I do about it now I shall object to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Sharp was the Ambassador to France 
during the World War. 

Mr. SNELL. He may have been the finest man in the 
world, but I never heard of anything like this. 

Mr. CROSSER. It is not a matter of any cost to the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. SNELL. I suggest that the gentleman withdraw his re- 
quest for the present. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 


AMENDING THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT ACT FOR PUERTO RICO 


Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1486) 
to amend section 30 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An 
act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” with a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill H. R. 1486, with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, and lines 1 to 8, in- 
clusive, on page 2, and insert: 

“Sec. 30. The terms of office of senators and representatives 
elected at any general election shall be 4 years, commencing on 
the 2d day of January following the date upon which such elec- 
tion was held. In case of a vacancy in the office of any senator 
or representative occurring by reason of death, resignation, or 
otherwise, the Governor, upon the recommendation of the central 
committee of the political party of which such senator or repre- 
sentative was a member, shall appoint a senator or representa- 
tive from such political party to fill such vacancy, who shall hold 
office for the remainder of the term for which his predecessor was 
elected. No senator or representative so elected or appointed shall, 
during his term of office, be appointed to any civil office under 
the government of Puerto Rico, and no such senator or repre- 
sentative shall be eligible for appointment to any office created dur- 
ing his term of office until the expiration of 2 years after the 
date upon which his term of office shall have expired.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. Is it not the usual procedure here in the United States 
not to allow appointment to an elective office beyond 1 year? 
Under this bill, if an elected member of the Puerto Rico 
Legislature happened to die on the second day of his term, 
@ successor might be appointed who would serve out the 
full 4 years. 

Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI. It is very expensive to hold an 
election in Puerto Rico. They are not situated as we are. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Has the Puerto Rico Legislature re- 
quested this amendment to the organic act? 

Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ring in the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in; and a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was con- 
curred in was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks made by me today and to include therein 
two or three short letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


The question is on concur- 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend the remarks I made today by the inclusion of certain 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include a very brief editorial 
on the supremacy of man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 3 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

- extend my own remarks in the Recorp made today and to 
include certain statistics and figures on flood control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to include therein cer- 
tain excerpts and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of 
the House heretofore made the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. PHILLIPS] for 15 minutes. 

ABRAHAM DAVENPORT 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take 15 minutes 
because the hour is so late. 

I rise at this time, Mr. Speaker, because this is a note- 
worthy and important date to commemorate in our section 
of Connecticut. 

However, before speaking on that subject, I desire to cata- 
log a list of the outstanding inventions and products first 
brought forward by Connecticut. 

AMERICAN PIONEER INDUSTRIES STARTED IN CONNECTICUT OR BY NATIVES 
OF CONNECTICUT 

1639 (not 1776!). First Constitution, “the foundation of 
authority is in the free consent of the people,” Hartford. 

1640. First public election, Wethersfield. 

1727. First copper coins, Simsbury. 

1740. Tinware, Berlin. 

1744. Half-ton of steel, Simsbury. 

1750. Hat factory, Wethersfield. 

1769. Type foundry, New Haven. 

1775. Pins, Wethersfield. 

1775. Submarine torpedo boat, Westbrook. 

1780. Fur-hat factory (38 percent of all fur-felt hats 
now manufactured in America are made in Fairfield 
County), Danbury. 

1787. Steam-propelled boat, South Windsor. 

1794. Cotton gin, New Haven. 

1801. Cigars, South Windsor. 

1802. Ivory combs, Essex. 

1802. Garden seeds, Enfield. 

1806. Factory town, Seymour. 

1812. Use of steam power for manufacturing, Middletown. 

1813. Steel fishhooks, Colebrook. 

1814. Shelf clock, Thomaston. 

1816. Fanning mill (separates chaff from grain), Cheshire. 

1818. Milling machine, New Haven. 

1819. Silk thread, Mansfield. 

1820. Plows, metal, Wethersfield. 

1826. Axes, first produced commercially, Collinsville. 

1828. Carpet mill, Thompsonville. 


Is there objection? 
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1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 


Paper-making machine, Windham. 
Hoopskirts, Derby, 
Drawn-brass pipe and wire, Waterbury. 
Machine producing pins in one operation, Derby. 
Coffee mill, Meriden. 

1833. Engine lathe, New Haven. 

1834. Friction matches (inventor sold formula for $10), 
Beacon Falls. 

1834. Sprun-brass kettles, Torrington. 

1835. “German silver” spoons, Wallingford. 

1836. Tacks, Derby. 

1836. Hooks and eyes, Waterbury. 

1836. Safety fuses for blasting, Granby. 

1837. Paper made of straw, Seymour. 

1839. Vulcanized rubber, Naugatuck. 

1840. Shaving soap, Glastonbury. 

1840. Silver-plated spoons, East Granby. 

1840. Bolt-threading machine, Southington. 

1845. Pocket cutlery, Salisbury. 

1845. Sewing machine, New Hartford. 

1846. Table cutlery, Meriden. 

1848. Cylinder lock, Stamford. 

1849. Spool-wound silk thread, Watertown. 

1850. Derby hat, South Norwalk. 

1852. Wood-type machine, South Windham. 

1854. Spool-wound linen thread, Willimantic. 

1856. Condensed milk, Torrington. 

1858. Stone crusher, New Haven. 

1858. Kerosene-oil burners, Meriden. 

1862. Wheeled horse-rake with lever, Morris. 

1866. Center-fire cartridge, Bridgeport. 

1866. Steam-propelled horseless carriage, Bridgeport. 

1866. Machine-made horseshoe nail, Seymour. 

1866. Wire-cutting machine and automatic straightener 
for pins, Torrington. 

1867. Button hooks, Seymour. 

1870. All-metal wood-cutting plane, New Britain. 

1876. Automatic turret lathe for cutting screws, Hartford. 

1877. Bicycle factory, Hartford. 

1878. Telephone switchboard installed, New Haven. 

1880. Mohair plush, Seymour. 

1885. Finely accurate standard measuring machine, Hart- 


ford. 

1894. Even-keel submarine, Milford. 

1895. Player piano, Meriden. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time particularly to call the 
attention of the House to a distinguished citizen of Con- 
necticut who has been made famous by the New England 
poet, Whittier, in commemorating an event that took place 
exactly on this date in the year 1780 according to a volume 
called “Our First Century,” where the history of this oc- 
casion is set forth. It tells of the famous dark day in New 
England, this date in the year 1780, and it tells how at noon- 
time darkness fell upon the earth and the fowls went to 
roost, and people in various walks of life thought the world 
was about to come to an end. At that time the Legislature 
of Connecticut was in session. May I here read a few lines 
from the poet Whittier? I read: 


ABEAHAM DAVENPORT 
* s . * 


"Twas on a May-day of the far old year 

Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 

Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 

A horror of great darkness, like the night 

In day of which the Norland sagas tell; 

The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 
The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the 8 fowls 
Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern wings 
Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 
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Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as He looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

As Justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 

Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

“It is the Lord’s great day! Let us adjourn,” 
Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 

He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 

The intolerable hush. “This well may be 

The day of judgment which the world awaits; 
But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s command 

To occupy till He come. So at the post 

Where He hath sent me in His providence, 

I choose, for one, to meet Him face to face,— 

No faithless servant frightened from my task, 

But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do His work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles.” And they brought them in. 


Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 5 
* r » 


The shrewd dry humor natural to the man: 

His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 

Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 


And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place for fear. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, may I say that in these days when 
the industrial situation is dark, when darkness is over the 
face of the world in the matter of international relations 
and in other ways, I hope we in this Chamber and those 
elsewhere in legislative chambers of the world will take to 
heart this simple lesson of Abraham Davenport, that sterling 
patriot of the old days who was not frightened by any earthly 
or unearthly darkness from the path of doing his duty. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin] would not yield to 
me, although he had mentioned my name when he discussed 
the cost of federally controlled power, I wish to make a state- 
ment. I think the House realizes that in order to secure flood 
control, reservoirs must be empty. In order to use water for 
power purposes, reservoirs must be full. To couple a pro- 
gram of flood control and power would be tremendously 
expensive, when there is no potential power in sight on these 
developments. I am sure the House is interested in flood 
control as well as power. The people in my district who 
suffered so greatly in the flood of 1936 are vitally interested 
in real flood control. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, may I point out to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts and to the Members of the 
House that flood-control reservoirs can be built to hold 
enough water for recreation and other purposes and yet 
high enough to impound flood waters. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The Army engineers tell 
me that in the case of the reservoirs of the upper Merrimack 
which would serve my district, for instance, a second reser- 
voir must be built on top of the first reservoir and that 
auxiliary forces will be necessary; also that it would be a 
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very expensive proposition and would make the electricity 
cost a very large amount. That is a different situation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I reiterate what I said: 
Flood-control reservoirs can be designed not only for recrea- 
tion and power but for flood control as well. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; but they are very 
expensive and would not reduce the expense of electricity 
and would greatly lessen flood control if built for power. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And they are worth it. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Gincery (at the request of Mr. Swope), for 2 days, 
on account of death of close relative. 

To Mr. WOLFENDEN, for balance of week, on account of 
illness in family. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 153. An act to prohibit and to prevent the trade prac- 
tices known as compulsory block booking and blind selling 
in the leasing of motion-picture films in interstate and for- 
eign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R, 5030. An act granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex- 
pedition, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7187. An act to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PARSONS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
oo for his approval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 5030. An act granting pensions and increases of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China Relief Expe- 
dition, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7187. An act to amend section 12B of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. : 

ADJOURNMENT 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 20, 1938, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
Scheduled for hearing before House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee for Monday, May 23, 1938, at 10:30 a. m.: H. R. 10594, 
to provide for the creation, organization, administration, and 
maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Re- 
serve; H. R. 9258, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
accept on behalf of the city of Los Angeles, Calif., with 
improvements thereon; S. 2276, to provide for an addi- 
tional midshipman at the United States Naval Academy, and 
for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
There will be a hearing before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, Friday, May 20, 1938, on the resolutions proposing to 
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amend the Constitution of the United States to provide suf- 
frage for the people of the District of Columbia. The hear- 
ing will be held in the committee hearing room, 346 House 
Office Building, beginning at 10 a. m. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of Mr. Matoney’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m., Monday, May 23, 1938. Business to be considered: 
Continuation of hearings on H. R. 4358, train dispatchers. 

There will be a meeting of Mr. Sapowsxr’s subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m., Friday, May 20, 1938, for the consideration of H. R. 
9739, to amend the Motor Carrier Act (continuation). 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Subcommittee on Public Health of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia will meet Tuesday, May 24, 1938, 
at 10:30 a: m., in room 345, House Office Building, to consider 
H. R. 10341, amending Dental Practice Act. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization will 
hold executive hearings Wednesday, May 25, 1938, at 10:30 
a. m., in room 445, House Office Building, for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9907, and other unfinished business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1351. A letter from the Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States, transmitting a report on which survey is 
transmitted herewith, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 312 (a) of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1,021 of 
the functions and activities of the Central Treasury Accounts 
Office of the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

1352. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Railroad Retirement Board for the fiscal year 
1939, amounting to $415,000 (H. Doc. No. 659); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1353. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year 
1939, amounting to $400,000 (H. Doc. No. 660); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1354. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims which have been submitted by the Attorney 
General through the Secretary of the Treasury and require 
an appropriation for their payment, amounting to $9,940,- 
793.61 (H. Doc. No. 661); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1355. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of apprvzriation 
for the fiscal year 1936 in the sum of $466.66 and supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 1938 
in the sum of $138,840, amounting in all to $139,306.66, for 
the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 662); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1356. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939 amounting to $900,000 
for the War Department to defray the expenses of the Get- 
tysburg anniversary celebration (H. Doc. No. 663); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1357. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of a proposed provision pertain- 
ing to an existing appropriation of the United States Mari- 
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time Commission (H. Doc. No. 664); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1358. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a schedule of claims allowed by the 
General Accounting Office, as shown by certificates of set- 
tlement forwarded to the Treasury Department for payment 
covering a judgment rendered by the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, amounting to 
$3,782.19 (H. Doc. No, 665); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1359. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against 
the Government by the United States district courts, as sub- 
mitted by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the 
Treasury (H. Doc. No. 666); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1360. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a schedule of claims amounting to $236,- 
717.03, allowed by the General Accounting Office, as covered 
by certificates of settlement, and for the services of several 
Departments and independent offices (H. Doc. No. 667); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1361. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for the War 
Department, for pay of the Army, finance department, 
amounting to $400,000 (H. Doc. No. 668); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1362. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the legislative establishment, Government Printing 
Office, for the fiscal year 1938, in the sum of $408,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 669); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1363. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of an appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department, for the fiscal year 1938, 
in the amount of $94,285,404.73, to provide for the restora- 
tion of the capital impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (H. Doc. No. 670); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1364. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation submitted 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to pay 
claims which have been settled by them under the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act authorizing the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to settle claims and suits against 
the District of Columbia”, amounting to $14,350 (H. Doc. No. 
658) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1365. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting one certified copy of ordinances enacted by the 
Public Service Commission of Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. Senate Joint 
Resolution 208. Joint resolution relative to the establishment 
of title of the United States to certain submerged lands con- 
taining petroleum deposits; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2378). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House oh 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAMNECE: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
10155. A bill to permit articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of exhibition at the Seventh World’s 
Poultry Congress and Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, 1939, to 
be admitted without payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2580). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 10573. A bill to authorize operating subsidy 
contracts for vessels engaged in the intercoastal commerce 
of the United States, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2381). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McGRATH: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2474. 
An act to provide a uniform method for examinations for 
promotion of warrant officers; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2382). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on the Census. S. 3882. An act 
amending the act authorizing the collection and publication 
of cotton statistics by requiring a record to be kept of bales 
ginned by counties; without amendment (Rept. No. 2383). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Committee on Mines and 
Mining. H. R. 9783. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to transfer to the State of Colorado one mine rescue 
car; without amendment (Rept. No. 2384). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
6047. A bill to authorize the consolidation of the lands on 
the Sisseton Indian Reservation, N. Dak. and S. Dak.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2385). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI: Commiitee on Insular Affairs. 
H. R. 10050. A bill to authorize the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico to create public corporate authorities to undertake slum 
clearance and projects to provide dwelling accommodations 
for families of low income and to issue bonds therefor, to 
authorize the legislature to provide for financial assistance to 
such authorities by the government of Puerto Rico and its 
municipalities, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2386). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI: Committee on Insular Affairs. 
H. R. 10649. A bill to amend sections 7, 14, and 20 of the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands of the United States (49 
Stat. 1807); with amendment (Rept. No. 2387). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KOCIALKOWSKI: Committee on Insular Affairs. 
H. R. 10652. A bill to provide for the ratification of all joint 
resolutions of the Legislature of Puerto Rico and of the 
former legislative assembly; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2388). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the Library. House Joint 
Resolution 403. Joint resolution to provide for the comple- 
tion of the Navy and Marine Memorial; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2389). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 10699) to provide that For- 
eign Service officers who are promoted to the rank of Ambas- 
sador or Minister shall retain their status as Foreign Service 
officers and shall be classified as ministers of career; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOYER: A bill (H. R. 10700) to require certain 
sales of tickets to be accompanied by statements that they 
are for standing room only; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10701) to amend section 
12B of the Federal Reserve Act to increase the insurance 
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protection to each depositor in an insured bank; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAINES: A bill (H. R. 10702) to require parcels of 
cigarettes to be marked “Cigarettes” when sent in the mails; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GEHRMANN: A bill (H. R. 10703) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to lend War Department equipment for 
use at the 1938 State convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Wisconsin, to be held at Superior, Wis., 
during the month of June 1938; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10704) to amend section 4132 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOKS: A bill (H. R. 10705) to amend the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the construction of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. : 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 10706) to provide for the rank 
and pay of retired officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLMER: A bill (H. R. 10707) to adjust the lineal 
positions on the Navy list of certain officers of the Supply 
Corps of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10708) for 
the relief of Herbert Sherry; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. IGLESIAS: A bill (H. R. 10709) for the relief of 
Rafael Martinez Roger and Antonia Martinez Roger; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: A bill (H. R. 10710) for 
the relief of W. J. Hance; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLEAN: A bill (H. R. 10711) for the relief of 
Charles E. Bishop; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10712) to provide for the bestowal of the 
Silver Star Decoration upon Raymond Howard; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5182. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of 2,500 members of the 
Bleachers, .Dyers, Finishers, and Printers Local 1790, New 
York City, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5183. Also, petition of the Association of Master Plumbers, 
Bronx branch, of the city of New York, expressing disap- 
proval of the members of that association to addendum A, 
issued by the Procurement Division, Treasury Department, 
and asking that it be withdrawn; to the Committee on Labor. 

5184. Also, petition of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, Local Union 366, Bronx, 
New York City, urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

5185. Also, petition of Local 239, New York City, of the 
Cleaners, Pressers, Drivers, and Allied Trades Union, urging 
enactment of the wage-hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5186. Also, petition of the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists, and Technicians, New York City Chapter 32, 
urging enactment of the wage-hour bill; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

5187. By Mr. KING: Petition of the board of supervisors, 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, in support of House 
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bill $982, providing for the construction of irrigation 
works on the island of Molokai; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

5188. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the members of 
Local Union No. 1500, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, of Huntington Park, Calif., relative to 
the unemployment appropriation, and urging Congress to 
provide a pension. of $100 per month for persons over 50 
who have no other income; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5189. Also, resolution of the Los Angeles County Committee 
of Young Democratic Clubs, relative to the attack by the 
reactionaries centered on the President’s spending-lending 
program, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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5190. Also, resolution of the Los Angeles County Committee 
of Young Democratic Clubs, relative to the passage of the 
wage and hour bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

5191. By Mr. SADOWSKI: Petition of the Slovak Demo- 
cratic League of Michigan, Detroit, Mich., strongly endorsing 
passage of the wage-hour bill; to the Commiitee on Labor. 

5192. Also, petition of the Detroit Retail Meat Merchants’ 
Association, of Detroit, Mich., endorsing House bill 9464; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5193. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Alabama Bankers’ 
Association, petitioning consideration of their resolution 
dated May 13, 1938, with reference to House bill 7230, other- 
wise known as the Patman bill; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


